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PBCULUR  PHONETIC  SYMBOLS 


USED  IN  THE  WRITING  OB  TBAHSlA'miA'n.Oli  OF  THE  DIFf£B£NT  LANGUAGES. 


«,  e,  etc :  long  Towels ;  in  tbo  ScMHtinayian  hufpiages  the 
aOOBPt  (4»  4,  dtfl.)  18  used  to  denote  lenj^h. 
«iuwali/-«d  a;  soond  in  the  tnnalitentioactf  tbe  Il»- 
niaa  lauguagn. 

i:  bbialiMdgnttnnlatnSwedidi. 

w.   oppn  a  of  F!ii>;.  fiaf,  iwii  (■■liii'lly  in  O.  Eng. 

ai :  used  iu  Gothic  to  denote  t  (open),  in  distinction  from 
a,  the  tni»  diphthong; 

■ft:  nac'l  in  Gr.tliir  uj  <lonote  •  (opanXin  dktiDetlon  tmn 
du,  the  true  diphthong. 

bb:  in  Sitttltrit «  raioed  lubbJ  aqrfnto  (el 

b:  voiced  bilabial  (or  Ubi(>-<lent«lD  ipiriolv  nnd  bl  difr 
ciifiifiions  of  Teutonic  iliulwtA 

q :  Toicvlcas  palatal  siibilant,  siuiilar  to  Eng.  ah,  used  espe- 
cially in  transliteration  of  Sanskrit, 

e :  frequentlj  used,  e.  g.  in  SlaTonio  langoafget,  to  denote 

the  sound  of  Eng.  ch  in  ehfuk. 
Ct  Toicelciss  pwlatal  explottive.  loiiinionlf  Ofled  In  tnuulit- 

emtion  of  Siiti<krit  and  th  ■  Inmian  lanffiiacrf^. 

ch:  as  used  in  tliv  ti-amslittTiktiuu  of  Sanskrit,  a  voiceless 
palatal  aspirate,  an  aspirate  being  no  «iplaaiTe  with 
exoaea  of  btoeth;  ee  oaed  in  Gennaa  gntaioar,  the 
■ymbd  lor  *  voieeloM  pnhUl  or  gttttnnl  tpinnt^ 

dh:  roioed  dental aopinte (oL  eA)  in Sanekitt. 

4t  Toicttl  ccreta»l  exploBtvie,  ao  OBcd  ia  tmndlteiation  of 

tjiuuikrit. 

fh:  voioed  oenlm]  aapinte  (of.  A)  in  Sandcrit. 

d:   Toiced  dental  (iiitiTiL  nfal)  spirant,  oijuivali-nf  t"  Eng. 

th  in  then ;  so  used  in  the  Teutonic  and  Imoian  laa- 

gnasca  and  In  pbonetle  writbig; 
i:  a  s!i  >rt  M].i  11  ^  ii.s4h1  ia  Tetttooio  grammar,  paitieularlj 

in  writiuj;  U.  U.  O. 
9i  the  abort  indefinite  or  "obaeuiv*'  tow«I  nf  VMfi.  gar- 

di.-nfr;  uRf  l  in  Jln-  iT'C'i'iistTiictinii  nf  Tn.l<>-T!ur,  fonnN, 

and  in  transliterating  the  Iranian  languageN. 
gh:  in  Sanakrit  a  Toioed  guttund  aspirate  (of.  ehy 

qi  roioed  velar  (back-guttural)  i'xjilo«ive,  used  moat  fro- 

qiientlr  in  Iiir|r)-Eur.  rooonslnir  rt(m«. 
J :    voiced  guttural  (<ir  (lalatal)  spinkni.  efjuivaleut  to  Mod. 
Greek  y,  ami  im-A  in  traoaliteMtkNi  «f  ImtbHi  Ian* 
gtiages  and  U.  Eng. 

h:   a  voicelesj  breathing,  the  Sunnkrit  vimrga. 

tv:  A  labializod  /i,  similar  to  leh  in  Eng.  what;  need  In 

translitcnif if.n  <>(  Guthir  nn'I  the  Iranian  iHiigiinir^s. 

1^;  voiceless  giitttinil  (or  palatal)  spininl, equivalent  to  Ger- 
man eh,  and  iiaed  in  tntnaiiteration  of  tiie  Iranian 

languages. 

|i    the  semi-Towel  jf,  or  counooant  fonn  of  *;  ustnl  in  plio- 
netle  writing  and  neonatniatioDs  of  Indo-Bur.  forma. 


j :  in  the  tmmliteration  of  Sanxkrit  and  the  Iranian  lan- 
^niup.'s  i\  viiiced  palatal  cspl<i8ive;  in  the  Teutonic 
kngtugea  tt  iwiai-Towel  (=  y),  for  whioh  in  Indo-Eor. 
raoonetmetiona  i  i»  generally  need. 

jh :  in  Sanskrit  a  voiced  palatal  aspirate  (cf.  eh). 

kh:  in  Sj\ii-.krit  a  vf>ieelc<«  jnittunit  tispirate  (cf.  eh). 

1:  tiie  guttural  ("thick  '  or  "deep")  of  tb«  Slavonic  and 
Mms  (tf  the  SoaadinaTlan  languagea. 

} :  Towel  I ;  used  in  transliterating  Sanskrit,  in  reconstruct- 
ing ludo-Eur.  forms,  and  in  other  phonetic  writing. 

p  i  naaal  vowel;  need  in  raoonatniGtioa  of  Ind^Xiir.  ionne 

anrl  in  phnnrtif  writiniT. 

n :  iu  Sanskrit  the  cerebral  nasal 

fl :  In  Sanakrit  the  gnttnnd  naaal  (see  Ibllowini^ 

Oi  tha guttural  nasal, e<)uivalent  to  Eng.  n  in  h»ftrt  naad 
in  tran.<l iteration  of  Iranian  languages. 

fl :   |ialaial  nasal,  similar  to  ^  in  Fr.  rrgner :  used  in  trans- 
literating Sanskrit  and  In  phonetii  writ ing. 
:   i))i1ritati/.t'<l  o  ;  \i<<-i\  in  Ot'ntmn  and  in  phonetic  writing, 
short  o|>en  o  in  Scandinavian. 

0:  abort  palatalised  o  ^  in  Scandinavian. 

ph :  in  Sanskrit,  voiceless  labial  a.«pirate  (ef.  eh). 

4 :  Toiooleaa  velar  (hack-gotlunil)  exploaire ;  used  in  recon* 
ttraotiona  of  Indo-Enr.  forms  and  in  other  phonetic 
writing. 

f :  vowel  r ;  vaed  in  tranaliteraling  Sanakrit,  ia  leconatmo 
tiona  of  Indo-Rnr.  fonna,  and  in  other  pbonetle  writ- 

ing. 

ft:  voioeleaa cerebral  sibilant,  equivalent  to  Eng.  «&;  used 
in  tnnslitenting  the  Iranian  languages  and  in  pho- 
netic writing. 

voiceless  cerebral  spirant;  used  in  transiiterotiog  San- 
skrit. 

th  :  in  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  den'jil  nsjiirnlf  (cf.  ch). 

t!i  :  in  J^iiti-kcit  a  voicele«'«  rcii  liritl  lopirate  (cf. 

\ :    iu  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  ci-n-bral  explosive. 

(:  a  form  of  dental  qniant  vsed  in  tnnatiterating  th* 
Inintnn  Innguages  (repnaented  in  Justi'a  tntnditeiy 

at  ion  by  \^ 

y :  voicdos  dental  (Interdental)  sfdrant,  eqnivalent  to  Eng. 
fh  in  fhin;  naed  in  Tentonie  dialects  and  In  pbqnetic 

writing, 

H  i  consonant  form  of  « ;  uaed  in  phonetic  writings 

}.:  vciri  1  i  iTebral  sibilant,  eqtn'vab-nt  l<i  «  in  Vav;.  plftm- 
ure,  and  to^  in  Fr.Jardini  lUod  ia  Inuiiaii,  Slavonic, 
and  in  pbonetle  writing, 
a  <yrnli.il  fr.  .|iii  ril!v  n-ixi  in  the  writing  of  O,  IT.  O.  1<i 
indicate  a  voict><l  d<'Utiil  sibilajit  (Eng.  z),  in  distinc- 
tion from  <«a  sign  ai  the  affrieata(f^ 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STPrNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES. 


>,  jrtaldtog  by  descent,  L  e.  uii(l«r  the  (>{)erHtiou  of  phonetio  law. 

<,  dincwidad  tmn. 

=,  boimnnid  without  cluuige  from. 

:  ,  cogUAtf  with. 

a  sicn  joining  the  cunstituent  ekuwttUs  id  a  compaund. 
* ,  a  sign  iippedded  to  •  wad  the  existence  of  wUeh  fa  infimd. 


ablat. 

ablative 

Dan. 

Danish 

aeeuo. 

ieemmtlve 

Eqg. 

English 

•djec 

adjectiTO 

Fr. 

French 

adv. 

Genn. 

et 

coaipare 

tioth. 

Uutliic 

ooojane. 

oonjQDClJoo 

Or. 

Greek 

derir.  of 

derivative  of 

HeU 

Hebrew 

dimin. 

(liniinirtivo 

IwL 

Ict'liirulir' 

lem. 

feuiininu 

ItaL 

Italian 

goiit 

genitive 

Lat. 

Latin 

impcr. 

imperative 

Lith. 

Lithuanian 

impf. 

McNiia'v.  Lat. 

iledia»val  I>atin 

indie. 

indicative 

Mod.  LaL 

Modem  Latin 

iDfln. 

infinitivo 

v.  Eng. 

Middle  English 

maaciiline 

M.  11.  Oenn. 

>lid(ll<>  High  Gcnnan 

nomin. 

nominativfl 

<).  Bulfe'. 

Old  Bulfrarian  (=  Chiirrh  ^!av<NliO) 

partie. 

participle 

0.  Eng. 

OKI  English  (=  Anglo-Saxon) 

pert 

perfect 

O.Pr. 

OMFtanch 

plur. 

pjnnd 

().  Fri3. 

01(1  p'risiim  • 

prep. 

{>r»-iH  ^itioii 

O.  TI.  Oorm. 

Old  ni^'h  Qennui 

presfut 

0.  N. 

Old  Noreo 

pton. 

pronouit 

O.Saz. 

OldSmeoQ 

te. 

scilicet,  supply 

Pent 

Persfam 

Porttiff. 

PdrtiiifiK'^ 

siiltst  unlive 

Prov. 

Provencal 

vocative 

Saiuikx. 

Sanalcrit 

Sc. 

Scii(<'h 

Ansr1o-¥V. 

Anglo-French 

S|>an. 

Spatii.-ili 

Arab. 

Arabtti 

Sired. 

Sw<»dLt>h 

Ateot. 

AvaatHQ 

Teuton. 

Tentoniie 
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KEY  TO  THE  FKONUXCUTION. 


aa......  M  •  in  father,  and  in  the  Mcoud  syllable  of 

 aaini'Jxit  \c=i<  pmlon^l,  as  in  tin  initial  Brllablc 

of  armada,  Arditi,  etc. 

a...  as fina]  o  in  armada, penimmla^  eta 

ft  as  a  in  fni,  an<l  t  in  Kn>nebjlil. 

ay  or  M. .  m  ny  in  uay,  or  as  <i  in  fait, 
a)-  or  ^.  same,  but  kas  prolonged, 
f......'  wsin«M)/ar«. 

aur   (u<  n  in  fnll,  all. 

ee  as  in  meet,  or  hs>  i  \n  miu  kine. 

A  MUte,  but  1(^  pruluii>;i-4l,  as  flnal  •  in  ArdifL 

9  ■BinMMMtJMlL 

s   otwr  tiri'  c.  iL«  in  Pir/rtritr.  ami  fliml  •  in  J9!n'M> 

A  as  in  her,  and  eu  in  French  -eur. 

i  WliBtf,«'ll. 

I  IB  in  JfM,  wtjtM. 

(  sMinc,  but  IcKS  pmlongecL 

6  as  in  ntoU,  gober. 

9   aaim,  but  leas  prolonged,  w  in  wMltf^. 

0».>..t.  as  in  on,  not.  pot. 

 as  in  /<!■)?.  ftr  us     in  rufr. 

lib  as  in  (xK)k,  or  as  w  in  put,  pull. 

«l  aa  in  notat,  and  oy  in  toy,  or  as  «i  in  0«niWB 

P>UA>. 

«w.  as  in       and  as  au  in  German  Aoim. 


0  aj  in  U6the,  and  as  fu  in  French  w*m/,  C'A»«<f»«»i 

ft  aa  in  tuf,  AkIi 

M  obscure  o,  as  final  o  in  Compton, 

Hi  «•  in  German  add,  and  aa  «  in  Fnncb  Buum^ 

ru   K  iti  muf/'. 

j'U  same,  but  less  prolonged,  as  in  nngular, 

ell   aainGennan^ 

g   Mhxgfi,  ffiiy  (nev«r  aa  Id  gM»  aongeat). 

hw.  irJi  in  tfhirh. 

Ih.  as  eh  in  (terinan  naeht,g  in  German  iag.ch  in 


Scotch  loek,  and  y  in  Spaniali  BaiiifoB,  «tCi 

fi.  niuial  n,  nt:  in  FroiK-h  fin,  limrbon,  and  naaalm, 

as  in  Fntnuh  iwm,  Purtuguene  Ham, 
fi  or  n-y..  I^Mmfali  #,  aa  in  eaKon,  /Mil««,  Ffendi  a&d 

Itnlinn  (fn.  ctf..  n=:  in  P'luh.ijne. 
lory....  Preneh  /,  licjuid  or  inouilli',  as  (-i)ll-  in  French 


BtmirUtort,  and  (-t)!  in  CAiiUmtit 

I  h  as  in  thin. 

th  as  in  though,  them,  mother. 

V  aa  Mr  in  German  ctoet,  and  b  in  Spanish  Cordoba. 

ah  aalnaA^M 

ah.  aa  a  In  pleaaora,  and/  In  Fnneh /wr. 


All  other  Isttan  ara  uiBd  with  their  ordinary  Sngliah 

Talues. 


NOTE. 

The  values  of  most  of  the  signs  used  in  the  abrv."  Key  are  plainly  shown  by  the  examples  jjiven.  But  those  of 
((,  Q,  cb.  kh,  0,  and  v,  whiob  have  no  equivalents  in  Englisti,  can  not  be  aufficienlly  indicated  without  a  brief  explanation, 
whiob  iahen^ivoa. 

ft.  Thf  s-iiirvrl  represented  by  tFiis  symb  rl  u]  i  roxinialely  that  of  -n-  in  fmrf  i  r  -<■-  in  hrr,  but  is  inatt-rially  different 
front  either.  It  is  pruperly  prunouiu-e*!  with  the  Utugw  iu  the  posilion  il  hits  when  a  is  uttered  and  with  the  lips  in 
tht  poaitiott  aanimed  in  uttering  & 

(L  This  vowel  is  produerd  with  tlie  lips  rounded  n.«  in  utiering^Qo  and  with  tbo  tongue  in  the  |NMition  required  In  ttttOI^ 
iog  ee,  into  wbieh  si»uiid  it  is  must  naturally  corrupted. 

eh  and  iUi.  Theae  are  both  fonjth  breathinits  or  apinuita  made  with  oonaidefiible  f«i«e,  «h  b«inir  made  between  the  Hat 

of  the  tona:ue  and  the  hurd  pnlnte.  nml  kU  between  the  tonpie  HUil  the  Nift  imljtti'.        ni  t  r'  ;u  hes  in  sound  to  Enf> 
8h,  Init  is  lesA  sibilant  and  is  made  further  back  in  tlie  luuuth  ;  k\i  is  u  gutturnl  ana  iiii^  a  hawking  sound. 
/  or  y.  These  are  both  used  to  represent  the  aound  of  French  )  mouUIi.  in  (-1)11-  and  (-4)1,  which  tcaemblea  Kngliah  -7- 
in  lawyer.  Final  2,  that  i«,  (-i)l>  nMf  be  approximated  hj  atarting  to  pronounce  lawyer  aiul  stopping  abmptly  with 
the  -y-. 

B  or  n-y.  The  eori'ionantH  represento<l  by  B  (Spanish  K,  French  and  Italian  gn,  etc)  are  practically  o(|uivalcnt  to  BngUah 
•ni-  or  -ny-  in  bunion,  bunyun,  onion,  ete.,  and,  exeept  when  final,  arc  rt^presented  by  n-y.  Final  &,  aa  FYench  •gB(a), 
luuy  Ik;  produced  by  omitting;  the  sound  of  -on  in  the  pronunciation  of  onton. 

v.  This  may  be  pronounced  by  attempting  to  utter  £ngliah  t  with  the  t»e  of  the  lip*  alooe. 
See  PnxMCC  (voL  i.,  p.  sli.)  and  the  article  PiOKVKCUTm  or  Fiobkisn  Na»i»i. 
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UJSriVEKSAL  CYULOE^DIA. 


Pec-hanicH.  Animal:  ttmt  lir»ini  li  of  tin-i  han- 
ir><  wdii  h  treats  of  Iho  mus<-iilar  fon-c  i)f 
animals  as  cxt-rti'd  in  |(K-uni<>ticin.  'I'lie 
innscnliir  fnn-i-  iililizcd  »'itlnT  IhrDUu'h 
one  4>f  till'  clciiu-ntury  nuichinL'^  or  ine- 
<  tiaiiiciil  pow.  rs  (^if  Mkchamcal  Pow- 
KK.s).  or  tliruutrh  !i  .-iinjile  fombinntion  of 
two  or  nmre  of  tli<Mn.  In  walkinR  or  lpa|>- 
ing  on  the  prttund  the  "  juinti'ii  links"  or  "  kn<M'-joiMt  "  is 
the  f«inicli'  in;ii  dine  employe<l  when  the  IxmIv  w  raiiw'^il  from 
the  gruiiiiii,  ami  the  lever  when  a  limb  only  is  raixod  or 
more^l.  the  earth  fumiithijig  the  resistance  in' the  fint  case, 
■n<l  the  body  in  the  wcona.  The  application  of  tho  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever  involves  tho  consequence  that  the  bones 
of  the  lirabts  in  th(«c  efforts  sustain  great  croes-strairis,  which 
from  their  structuns  they  are  not  calculated  to  bear.  The 
bones  of  the  hind  leg  of  t  tie  horse,  for  instance,  are  arranged 
■sin  the engraring,  and  whether  in  leaping  or  in  hauling 
a  load  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hinder  parts  is  to 
straighten  out  the  links  which  fon»  tha  bind  lega.  The 
ground  gives  a  point  of  suuport,  bat  not  •  fulcrum  in  tba 
sense  of  the  hwr;  and  iutead  f>f  tha 
greateat  aflbrt  Iwinf  •  eiw  breaking 
eflnrt,  it  ia  tnotmitted  thnogh  tbe  uces 
of  tbe  bonee,  in  wliieli  direotion.  m  abort 
c-ninmnx.  thejr  an  mpsble  ot  withftand* 
itiK  great  presauck  When  the  limbt  an 
nueed  from  the  ^ond  the  bodj  aets  aa 
tbe  point  <rf  noataioe,  and  tbe  bones 
net  genewUy  w  lerers;  but  wiien  tbe 
giwnd  ioniis  the  point  of  resMance, 
the  prineiple  of  the  lever  does  not  fur- 
nish Uie  means  of  ealculating  the  effort 
necesaanr  to  elevate  the  weight  of  the 
bodv.  The  jointed  oonstruction  shown 
in  the  sketch  corresponds  to  the  device 
known  as  "  lazy  tongs "  in  mechanies, 
and  acts  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
mu-scular  force  is  applied  at  each  joint. 
When  this  system  of  jointenl  links  is  ex- 
tended to  nearly  a  straight  line,  a  very 
•light  muaeular  effort  at  em  h  joint  tmn»- 
mite  •  powerful  force  thronKh  the  axis 
of  the  extcnil«Hl  system  in  tho  direction 
of  motion.  Swinuniii^  animalii  usually 
make  use  of  tbe  "inclined  plane,"  conibinc<l  with  the  lever 
<jt  the  jointed  links,  although  some  animals,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish, make  ate  of  an  apparatus  which  involves  the  |iriii>  ifije 
of  the  hydrostatic  press;  a  quantity  of  water  beinu'  <lniwn 
into  the  body  by  a  large  opening, and  llmi  t  jTi.d  l>y  a 
smaller  opening  with  a  greater  Telocity. 

Tbe  kinematics  of  animal  movetnentu  have  Uh-ii  ma<Ie  the 
tobject  of  extended  experiments,  and  have  been  fully  treatetl 
by  various  authors,  (^jec  Gaits.)  The  dynHinir^  ut  animal 
inovements  have  received  les^  nttention.  '  The  latter  study 
is  tbe  mora  inportant.  m  the  gtrueture  of  nearly  all  animals 
is  basted,  to  same  extent,  on  their  nnxle  of  )iro|;n'S!tion.  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  or  the  motle  in  which  thejr  ^rocara  food»  de- 
fend themselves,  or  ceeape  from  their  enemiea. 
Tbs  gmieial  law  that  in  animal  looomotioa  the 
Tou  no. — ^1 


eJmnii  111  [ipitn  ij'K's  are  «p|i|ieil  iu«  in  artificial  constructions 
f ;iT  1 1  1   -  I     Ii       i.f  tlie  study  of  aiiinml  morcnieiitia. 

jicchanicHburK' :  boroiigli.    .Seo  the  Ap|>endix. 

MechanicsTille:  villu^re.  Set;  the  ApiK-ndix. 

MeehABleviUe:  villiice.  See  tbe  .Appendix.  ' 

Meeblta:  Seethe  .V|>|» ndix. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence:  a  series 
of  ri'9!olutions  publt)di*><l  in  Thtt  liftjifLtrr  at  halei^h.  X.  ("., 
Apr.  30, 1819,  purporting  to  have  b»H-n  adnjited  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Mecklenburg  in  that  i>late  on  May  2(\,  itTS.  The 
raaolntions  contained  several  pbrasea  almo«(t  or  quite  iden- 
tical with  portions  of  the  famous  TVelaration  of  July  4, 
1776.  Before  the  publication  of  1810  the  general  public 
had  never  heard  of  the  Klecklenburg  resolutions,  but  now 
thev  were  wideljr  copiett  througliout  the  country,  and  every- 
bixfy  began  to  ask  questions.  Was  it  possible  that  such 
a  series  of  raaolntions  bad  actualljr  been  passed  thirteen 
months  before  the  Declaration  id  Jiut  4t  ITiO,  and  that  the 
fbet  bad  bsenoonesaisd  tram  tba patriots^  the  Revolution  t 
John  Adam^  wiw  Ant  leaned  &  tha  iwslntions  in  lt$19, 
declared  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  that  if  he  had  known  of 
them  In  1776  be  wonid  bare  made  the  halls  of  Congnas  ring 
with  them,  and  that  they  woald  haTe  been  nanUahsd  ii 
every  Whig  uewKii«|ier  in  the  coloniss;  and  Mhtson  in 
nply  expressed  bis  snrprise  that  Adams  should  not  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  pubUeatioo  was  ftauduicat.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  question  as  to  whstbsr  tbe  nsolntions 
were  aetoally  passed  bjr  tlw  dtixois  of  Heeklenbon  haa 
been  in  dispute.  In  1881  a  committee  of  the  Lniabtvrs 
was  instraetied  to  Investigate  all  the  qncetiona  InToired,  and 
the  results  of  these  invesUgatioas  oonvineed  a  lane  mador- 
ity  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  etaln  was  eslablisned. 
In  accordance  with  that  popular  belief,  May  20  was  made  a 
State  holiday  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral historicid  scholars  have  investigated  tbe  subjeet  with 
care,  and  have  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  President 
J.  C.  Welling,  of  the  (■nhinibiBn  University  of  Washington, 
looked  into  the  eviiiem  e  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  The  yorth 
Ameriam  Jteview  in  1874.  The  ccnelnsion  wh ich  he  reached 
was  that  no  such  resolution*  were  passed  in  ITTO.  A  similar 
conclusion  wils  reached  by  un  imleiH  Uilent  stu<ly  of  the  most 
cotupreticnsive  nature  carried  OH  by  Lyman  ('.  I)nn)er,  long 
the  jM'cretary  of  the  .State  IlistoricHl  Sieietv  of  Wiseonsin. 
The  results  of  his  study  have  neror  been  published,  but  they 
are  embodied  in  a  MS.  of  474  pp.  This  monograph,  with  tm 
accnmpanying  documents  mostly  in  M.S., constitutes  twelve 
folio  volumes.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  set  forth 
a-s  jmlioially  as  possible  tbe  evidence  for  and  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  resdiutiona.  The  nsolntions  are  aa 
follows: 

"  Besolted,  1.  That  whoever  directly  or  indire<tly  ah.  tte<l, 
or  in  any  way,  fonn,  or  manner,  countenanoe<l  the  unchar* 
lered  and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country— to  America— 
and  to  the  inherent  ami  inHlieimble  rights  of  man. 

'*  He^ilvfd,  2.  That  we.  the  cil izens  of  .Met  klenliurg  Coun- 
ty, do  hereby  dissolve  the  poHiicul  Iwnds  which  have  con- 
nected us  to  the  mother-country,  and  hereby  absolve  our- 
selves ftam  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure 
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all  political  ooniioetion,  coiitrart,  or  aasaeflri;ion  wltb  that 
natiitn,  wiii>  bavo  wantonly  trainpl«4  on  onr  lijriili  vnd  lib- 
erties, and  inimnHuilf  ihed  tin  blood  of  Anutioaa  pttaiots 
•I  JUxiai^oti. 

"  JZmo/w/.  3.  That  we  do  hen-by  <I<>«<lare  ourwlvon  a  free 
and  indepenileut  people. ;  are,  and'  of  right  ought  U>  he,  a 
soverei^'i  and  self-governing;  asitociation,  under  the  control 
of  no  |K)Wer  other  than  thai  of  otir  Hod  and  the  prncrn! 
wivernnient  of  the  t 'onjrr«t(.s ;  t<>  the  tnHinleiiance  I  'f  whi.  h 
inde(>endence  w«  Mlemiiiy  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual 
c-o-operatkm,  our  UnB,  oar  tohtum,  and  our  moot  hm»k1 
honor. 

"  Itrmlvtd,  A.  That  aa  wo  acknnwlcil:,'!' ihi' i  xi-ti'ir  r'  jiml 
oontrtil  of  no  law  nr  l^cii!  offifpr,  ch  il  ■  ir  militury,  within  this 
county,  we  do  heri  l'V  "i-.l.-iin  aiul  adopt  ji.--  u  nilr  of  life,  all, 
enoh,  and  every  of  cur  rirnnT  laws;  « h'.Triii,  in-vertholess, 
the  crown  of  (in  ut  Hri'am  ciin  iii  vcr  lir  i-i l.-n-ii  iis  hold- 
iiiST  ri«rht>:,  jirivil. iinriniiiiUfS,  or  authority  iIi.t.-ih. 

■• /ir-'j/r, 5.  'I'luit  It  i'^  hIso  further  decrr. d  thai  iili, 
each.  Hiid  every  niiliti*ry  i  tli<  i  r  in  this  county  is  hereby  re- 
taiTie<l  in  his  foniier  c<irii!iiniiii  and  authority,  lie  acting  eon- 
fonnably  to  these  retfulHtionft.  And  that  every  meinl»er 
pn^wnt  of  this  deleiration  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  uiVu  i  r 
— viz.,a  justioeot  the  peace  in  thechanicierof  a  '  r'untnttli  >■- 
tntli),'  to  i-.-'iu-  |ir(K-i'-s.  )ir;ir  nii'l  ■  l<  ■  <'riiuii('  mII  iiuiltrr>  ui 
controvprsv,  uri  I  iiii.riL.'  to  --aiil  iKii'jiliMl  iiiul  !i»  jirt-servii 

pence  and  iiiU'  ii.  utnl  (iiirtn.iiiy  ii;  s;ud  n  mitty  ;  and  to  use 
every  ext:ili"U  d'  sjiniid  ihxi  love  ol  coiaitry  and  flro  of 
freeilom  thrrjiii-'lioiii  Aiip  rica  until  a  more  f^enend  OtgMI- 
ized  governiuriii  !»■  .  sutijlishisl  in  this  province. 

"  AllRAIIAM  Al.K\AM)F.R,  ClUtt'fNHMt 

JotiM  Mt  K.virr  Alexander,  Seentary." 

Accompanying  the  publication  of  thejse  ritsolutions  In  181U 
was  It  certificate,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  The  foregoing  is  a  tnie  c<ipy  of  the  imiKii-s  oh  the  above 
subject  left  in  my  handn  bv  John  McKnilt  Alexamler, 
<lec!eutjeil.  I  find  it  tnentioneil  on  file  that  tlieoriginal  Ixjok 
wan  burned  April  1st,  IWX);  that  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  sent  to  Hugh  Williamson,  in  New  York,  then  writ- 
ing a  bistorr  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  a  cupj  was  sent 
to  OenenU  w.  R.  Darie.  J.  UcKum.** 

TIm  MgiMT  of  this  isertifloiite,  J.  UaKnittt »  eonoadfd  to 
hKf9  bew  JoBi^  HeKnitt  Alaxiuidar,  tl»  wn  of  Jidm  Xc- 
Koitt  Akunder  raftnnd  to  in  the  ecrtiihaitab  The  Akzan- 
der  Umdj  «m  very  numMNHtt  In  North  Cuulhi*,  and  it  h 
known  tluit  J.  MeKnitt  had  aoanired  the  hMt  ot  omitting 
h  is  sij  rname.  Thns  it  appeals  that  tortr-four  jrean  after  it 
ou rported  to  bare  bean  uopted  Hiie  interesting  Deriea  of  rsflo- 
Intions  first  appeared  in  print,  Tonched  for  bj  a  son  of  one  of 
the  aeeiftttaries  of  the  meeting.  On  the  apiiearance  of  the 
reeolntlona  in  IHlu  tliey  were  at  onoe  republished  in  all  part« 
«f  tbe  oountry.  The  ehalh  iiiie  of  Jef  foraoQ  made  it  neoM- 
Miy  that  pro<'>fs  of  their  authentlcitr  shonid  be  forthoom- 
ittg,  or  that  the  claim  in  their  behalf  should  be  atmndoned. 
The  rwult  of  ellorta  ext(>nding  over  seventy  years  has  been 
the  (.-olhN'iion  of  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  any  unpreju- 
diced mind  of  Uie  following  points — (I)  that  a  ineetiQiS  of 
citizens  took  plaoo  in  Meckleiiinirg  County  ;  C-i)  that  a  aeries 
•of  re»ilutions  was  pawed ;  and  0)  that  a  special  messenger. 
Oi|it.  .lack,  was  sent  with  the  resolutions  to  Congress;  but 
none  of  this  evidence  establishes  the  identity  'ti''  rt-solu- 
tiiiiis  in  question.  Forseveral  vears  it  seems  ni'i  [<■  havcU'cn 
doul>ted  thfit  the  testimony  of  the  witueaaes  ap|>lie<l  to  the 
Declaniti'  n  >  nr:i<Hlie<l  in  the  five  reaointioDB  qiiotetl.  but  on 
Uw.  IH,  18;{8,  l'el<T  Fom'.  the  atitifjuary.  announceil  the  dis- 
covery of  another  set  uf  resolutions,  indorsed  as  udopteil  by 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg  ("ouiity,  not  on  May  20,  ijut  on 
May  ill,  1T75.  These  resi.luticins,  twenty  in  nuniber,  con- 
(iiiiied  no  d>s'hinili4>n  of  independence,  but,  after  rei-iling  in 
the  prcHuibli!  that  (he  Hril  isb  Parliament  had  (le<dare»l  the 
American  colonies  in  iictiiiil  rel)ellion,  nmdf  •■ii' ti  provisions 
fi>r  the  government  uf  the  cfdmiy  a-  -  .  MM  d  if  ce^sary  in 
vi«'\v  iif  the  susjieiision  of  tlie  regular  autiioriiy.  Among 
lii-  niJiuy  coiisiderutifiiis  which  Iwar  out  the  thc<>ry  tiiai  U\i-^ 
serie?.  of  rcsdlutiiilis,  Hiid  nut  the  S4i-calli!d  I'eclaralii'U,  was 
wiiat  the  witiii"'ses  really  hiid  in  mind,  may  be  meiitiiine<l 
the  following:  tl)  The  di'lTcrence  in  ditte  (May  is  the 

exact  difference  between  old  style  and  new  style,  and  both 
cnleniliirs  W('r>>  then  in  use  iti  nmny  localities.  (3)  The  n  s<>- 
lutions  )<iiblislii-4l  on  tli>  i  Ut  -  miI  lined  no  reference  to  n  pre- 
vious Declaration  of  Iiid'  |  '  u.li  iu'c:  but. on  the  other  hand, 
no  other  ii  l-mm  is  ■^w  t  ii  Uit  :he  action  taken  at  the  meeting 
llian  the  fact  that  Parliament  luul  declared  the  c«>luiiie}>  in  j 
vebellbn.  (3)  The  teetimonr  of  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 


Declaration  applies  far  more  p  rt  mi  nt  ly  to  the  twenty  reso- 
lutions. (4)  Coiiteraporary  endcnct'  establishes  the  fact  that 
these  rediolutions,  ami  not  those  containing  the  D^clara(iOI^ 
were  taken  to  Congress  byCapt.  Jm^k.  (5)  The  twentrrew^ 
lutions  were  immediately  published  botii  in  the  Nurtli  and 
in  the  Siiifh,  while  the  Declaration,  though  of  a  more  im- 
portant arid  Mnrtling  nature,  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
lapse  of  forty-lour  years.  (6)  The  subsequent  contluct  of 
t  Ite  men  mentioned  as  prominent  in  {>at«ing  the  earlier  reso- 
lutions was  grossly  inconsistent  with  such  action,  since  they 
took  the  oatn  of  loyalty  to  the  kinft.  and  in  the  Provincial 
<  'ongT»«s  expr»>s8]v  disclaimed  the  nitention  of  sliaking  off 
r  otuii'i  ti.iu  wiih  the  jiarent  state.  (7)  It  was  dist-overetl  in 
iHiiii  that  the  Wvo  rewilut ions  conlahiing  the  Declarstion 
had  been  reproduced  fr'iin  mi-iin  ry  the  nmiitlis  jifirr  liie 
burning  of  the  records  in  1»<J0,  imr  is  tln  iM  anyiliing  t,. 
prove  that  J.  McKnitC  Alexander  liml  imt  rtfii-lnd  his 
memory  by  consulting  the  original  d  «  iiiii>  tit>  during'  the 
twenty-five  yeHr^  thai  liad  elajisecl  situ-.'  Ihrir  [i/c-Nim-, 

These-  fa<'Is  rt  piL'M'iii  h'it  a  small  j><<rtioii  of  lh>'  <-\  hli'tire 
against       L-'-iiuim  iii'--  <>f  tin'  ani'i.'ed  lJi-<'lar»tion.  mnl  ilie 

COndusioli  ia  liicv  ilal 'h    timt.  unh'SS  SollIC  new  cvid.'ticc  of 

overwhelming  im|>ortinir,  i~  di-<  ■  i\ ere<l.  the  u|iuin>ii  ot  un- 
)*artial  inv»>stigat<«rs  nm-i  Is  ad\  rr-p  to  the  authenticity  of 
t  iiat  documeni ,  I  'l  r  n  im  ■n  < .  iiii  ih  I  disi-iission  of  the  inat- 
ter.  sec  the  f  illuwitii;  .'iullit>iilu:j» ;  in  addition  to  Thf  XoHh 
Americttu  J.'^'  inr,  vol.  cxviii.,  pp.  'i.'">0-x".i.i.  aipl  .U'i;;niin4! 
of  Amr/mut  Jhflurt/,  xxi..  pp.  HI-4-1  aiid  'J'.'!  the 
subject  is  very  fullv  pr»'s<'n(tsl  in  I'n  f.l^i'.vin;;  work^  :  l^ruih- 
ingiiam's  //iW  o/Z^if piiWfr.  p.  422  ;  Jijitj4ail'>  J.ijt  i,J\hf- 
/*!T«r/n,iii., p.  5Ttj;  Wheeler's  AW//i  Carolina,  iL.'i't't;  Hawks, 
Swain,  and  (iraham,  Rrvolulionary  llinttory  of  North  CurO' 
Una,  pp.  47-U8.  The  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  suIh- 
jecl  is  t<t  bi>  found  in  Umufr'a  MfrUrnhurg  Ihehiration  : 
itn  Oriyin,  tlifUiry.  and  Arlitrif,  irilh  a  liibliftyraphy  of  its 
Lilrralure  and  E-iplanatury  Itorumtnlit;  MSS..  3  vols,  folio, 
Wisconsin  Historical  ?H«iety  Collections  (iy76):  of  vol.  iii., 
PI>.  •'128-474  are  devoted  to  a  critical  examiuatiou  of  the  liter- 
ature  of  the  subject  The  Jllualmttv«  J}ae«ment«,  printed 
and  in  M.S.,  cnnstitul«  nine  Tiilnmes.  C.  K.  Adahh. 

Mecklcnburr-Schwerin.  mek  !•  n- tiM.u,  li  -  ,j  -  rr,  n' : 
grand  duchy  of  Northern  Germany  ;  ti.imii|i  <l  N.  1  y  i  h-  Hid- 
tic,  and  E.,  S.,  and  W.  I.y  I'ru^-iri.  Arra.  ri,l/:.'i  miles. 
Pop.  (I'.HHi)  (;<i7,.»ci.';,  {  lii.  il\  (d  .Siavoniaii  origin,  of  which 
th»'V  still  retain  marks  in  ih.  ir  features.  The  ground  is  low 
and  level,  dotlwi  with  Mniili  lakes,  and  coveredwith  forests. 
Along  the  sill  Tl' >d  the  Baltic  the  soil  is  sandy  or  marshv, 
but  farther  iiiluud  U  is  fertile  and  well  suitcil  to  iigricuUure 
and  pa'itiirap'.  The  princi|k)d  crops  are  rye.  wheat,  luarlev, 
oat.H,  polHl<K's.  anil  hay.  Cattle  and  horw-s  are  reared,  and, 
csjH'ciall  v  ihr  hiUer.  are  much  valued.    Cajiital.  Schwerin. 

Merkl»*uburg-Sln»llti.  -stra  lits:  grand  duchy  of  North- 
em  (icrmany.  <Mii-ii*ting  of  two  [  nmtr  ]iiiris— Srari^anl, 
iMween  Mf  i  kh  nliiirg-Si-hwerin  and  I'omeraiiia,  and  iiaize- 
buru',  li(  iwi  '  :i  Mi  i  kU-nburg-Si-huerin  and  Laueiiburg.  The 
total  areu  is  1,1^1  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (^t!MK>>  lU2,tl2«>.  Capital, 
Neu-.Strelitz. 

Mrcopti'ta :  Sec  Estomoloov. 

Medal  [from  Fr.  mi'daillr  :  Ital.  mcrffi<;?(X  Vulg.  Lat, 
*mr/(i/fea,  deriv.  of  m«/u//Hm.  metal.  St'e  MctallukovJ: 
in  the  usual  sense,  a  flat  metal  di>k,  stamped  on  each  eias 
with  one  or  more  inscri)>tions,  and  often  a  figure  or  group, 
the  whohi  fai  low-rcIicf  like  that  of  a  coin.  Although  suen 
nieilals  are  roinayr.  in  the  sense  of  iM-ing  struck  in  the  coin- 
ing-jir<'ss,  they  are  disiiiiguishetl  from  coins  in  not  Iteiii^ 
inteudi'<l  for  use  ii<  money.  A  medal  is  struck  in  commein- 
oratiriii  of  a  vi<-iory,  as  ha'-  I  'I.l-  1  l  eii  a  cusl<uu  among  the 
nations  of  p;uro|K-;  or  in  honor  of  a  great  soldier,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  to  (leii.  Grant;  or 
in  recognition  of  any  importHiil  event,  as  a  treaty  of  p^ace, 
the  disn]>is'araiice  of  a  ix'slilenci',  the  visit  of  fi  fi  ri  iuii 
potentnte,  the  comph-tion  of  a  public  builditiEr:  or  rvi  n  i  tu' 
apjs"(irHiu-e  of  II  brilliant  comet,  or  a  mi^'•l! I im  ii  tin- 
gri'Ki  lire  of  l^indon  in  Ififlfl.  In  the  Paris  nun:  i  Miiu<iini' 
or  t'Hutrl  diH  J/oK/(fi(V<.  on  the  t^uai  Conti'  n  ^-  ly  hirt-e 
colli'ition  may  l>e  seen  of  the  medals  si  nick  in  ilia'  instini- 
lion.  as  w.'ll  as  others.  There  are  id  it  Cihi  ,if  ilu  Mtmie 
reign  of  ijoiiis  XIV.,  and  nearly  as  niany  were  lievolcii  to 
the  triumphs  of  .\(i])oleon  1.  during  the  brief  |>eriod  of  his 
power.  171*6  to  1S15.  The  size  of  such  medals  rarely  cxcee<ls 
:t  im-iirs  III  difimeti'r;  one  of  about  '\\  inches,  struck  at  the 

I Pans  mint  in  lJi42.  is  often  citeil  as  the  largest  piece  of 
coinage  existing.  This  Paris  mint  is  the  center  of  aitiatie 
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work  in  flip-sinlcing'  «n<l  medal -coininK-  Many  artists  are  I 
kt  pl  liusy  tlitTf.  mill  unli  rs  nnf  sent  thither  from  all  parts 

of  the  Wiirld.  'i'hc  t>  riii  timdai  la  used  a!;*r)  for  the  pron'  cnft  \ 
medallions  <>f  thf  fift^-t'iith  and  sixtci.  nili  ri'iuiini-.^  i-'l-  Mk- 
DALLiOM.  rtlso  for  Hiiy  nnricnt  or  urifHimliiir  Cdiii,  .  -tici  i.-ill y  < 
if  large  iiiiii  >tnkin>;  in  ili'si;,'ii.  (tiui  als. .  I  n  imtny -mail  !■  ■ki'iis  j 
of  sucoesa  »r  favor,  i»rizcs  at  an  cxhibitipu,  x  p  uiini-,  j 
etc.,  ercu  whwinot  oimiMiitoil  in  relief,  or  <  ^ni  whi-n  ii<>t 
of  metaL  KifiSELL  bTi;Huis. 

Hwlallion:  original] J  a  large  medal;  hence,  and  very 
totattumiy,  •  flat,  oiroolar  work  of  art  of  any  wirt.  even  if 
wrenl  f««t  io  diunetwrwid  carvHl  in  marble;  and,  tliinlly, 
MIT  piece  of  ornament  eonsi«ting  of  an  independent  design 
isolateid  by  its  ovn  fruiue,  within  the  bounds  of  a  larger 
wmuosition  (see  below).  In  the  &rfl  sense  the  term  h  ap- 
plied to  unusually  large  coinsi,  even  to  M>nie  .silver  eoins  of 
the  (Jreek  citic«,  and  eMpecially  to  the  reniarkuhio  bronze 
pieces  of  the  Uoman  emperors,  tho«e  without  the  S.  ('.  (for 
Senalus  ConsiiKum),  and  thus  shown  to  be  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  bronze  coinage.  (Sec  Ximismatu'S.)  Intheseeoud 
KtMi.se  the  baA-relief8  in  question  may  Ix'  considered  as  imita- 
tions of  nu-daU,  a.s  if  inetlaU  luul  iwti  copied  larger  for 
general  popular  inspection.  Thus  the  areii  of  C'onstantine, 
at  Rome,  >s  decorated  with  ten  bas-reliefs  within  circular 
nifiMi'il  fmmes  aliout  8  feet  in  diniTi<'t<T;  ficht  of  fhew', 
w  nich  arc  ;;(  !i>tjI' I v  t  li. iuj.'ht  to  Ih'iti  (liki-n  fnun  nn 

area  u(  Tritjau  im  r.\i>tiiii;.  f»-pre.M'iii  .-ic-eucs  of  the 

imperial  life  and  tr  rciinniiitl,  vltv  mucli  as  the  same  scenes 
would  be  reprej<erir<  il  mi  n  <iiini  .l  medal  of  iinnssiMl  finish 
and  clalwratii '0.  ('xc.'iit  tlui'  tli^y  nT<-  ;ri  hi^'lnT  n  l^.  f.  .\{ 
the  tinu*  of  till'  Kl'Iilli^s^uu  I'  a  .similar  decntrHUuH  was  u.srd 
iuhuiMiiii;;  lliiis  in  ih-j  cDiirtyard  of  the  I'alazzo  Uirranli 
at  FloffiKji-.  HI  tt  l.aij'.l  (ivi-r  tlir  arch'"'  of  ibf  tyyiuiiil  (ln.ir, 
are  eight  ili-k>  -■uipiiiri'il  liv  |i.iTiatr!l!i.  ahrruHt in:;  with 
olhi-rs  inclosing  Hnnurml  shicki* ;  bul  lu  the  liiird  .s*niw;  a 
nu-'lallion  may  Ijc  of  any  »ha|M<,  Mpiare  or  obhmg,  or  even 
irregular.  Thus,  on  a  iSc'vres  va^ic.  a  |Niinting  with  figures 
and  an  elaborate  landseap<.-  InK  kirri'Uinl  will  often  l>r  iii- 
closed  within  a  frame  of  fhe  iicral  sliatM-  i.fa  trapt'iuid. 
the  n-st  of  the  vane  Iwiiik,'  (i.  iunit.  ii  with  snn|il(  j^iiding  and 
scMll-work ;  but  this  tKiiiiHii>j  us  «|Mjktui  uf  u.s  it  me<lallion, 
or  as  Ijeing  in  a  medallion.  In  c«r|>et.s  which  are  woven  in 
one  piece  and  rugs,  table-cloths,  etc.,  there  is  very  often  a 
central  pattern,  between  which  and  the  bonier  there  is  left  a 
space  S'lUiewhat  less  richly  ornamentinl :  this  cent  nil  division 
b  spoken  of  as  the  medallion,  and  a  car|iet  of  thiit  kind  Ik 
often  called  a  medallion  carpet.  Ul'ssell  Stubois. 

Mede'u  [=Lat.  =  (ir,  MnJoaJ :  in  'Ircrk  niytholo^ry,  tlie 
hemitiful  limi'^/littT  of  .V'.'i.-^,  Km:,'  of  Cnl'  (us.  ami  IT  i  )it.», 
rSo  s;-I<-r  of  (  in  r.  Both  UK'tluT  iiii!  aunt  -•liu.  atni  lu  r  m 
^iT'  i-ry.  in  whu  h  slic  attainmi  grual  iiri)liiifii(-y,  i'Ul  lo'inc 
k:iiiily  ilis]..,-,-(i.  >li._-  iiM'ii  her  knowledge  to  bruiL:  Im  nanirlit 
tiw  piau-s  of  iier  teachers,  and  exerted  herself  L'jij<i:t  ially  U> 
pnrvent  the  .sm-rifice  of  foreigners.  ..-Keles,  being  fearful 
that  she  might  dethrone  him,  imprisoned  her.  Iml  tlinnks  to 
her  ina:_'ii'  [jowi-rs,  she  easily  escaped,  and  fle<l  I'l  tin-  t<  in[ite 
of  the  Suu,  on  neutral  ground.  At  this  junctunt  .Ui^^ni  and 
the  Argonauts  came  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  (Joldex 
KcEECB  (q.  v.\  Medea  fell  in  love  with  J  ason  {q.  v.).  and  made 
it  [h's^iIiIp-  for  Kim  to  '^.-i  ainl  carry  olT  the  (xolden  Fleece. 
At  iLc  cloiK*  of  her  career  in  t'onnlh  she  lied  to  Alliens, 
where  she  married  the  aged  kinir  .ll-ni-.  ami  l  or«<  to  him  a 
Sim,  Melius,  Bcteonling  to  one  uivlfj.  W  hen  Theseus  had 
come  to  Athens  from  Tnwen,  she  plotted  his  death,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  flw-  from  Athens.  She  returned  to 
Colchis,  found  her  father  deposed  by  his  broiher  lVrs<>s,and 
reetored  him  to  the  throne.  Her  »>n  Medus  became  the 
mcmtaiom  hero  of  the  Medes.  Accordin)^  to  another  myt  h 
■I10  fled  from  Athem  to  PhwDicia,  manied  the  king,  mul 
bcigBt  M«dnt  bj  him.  She  at  laat  beowne  imtnortal,  and 
liko  H«]eB,  married  Achillea  in  Klvsium.  Her  story  i«  vari- 
oaaly  told,  and  haa  fumfahed  muc'h  material  for  the  artist 
and  the  tragi>dian.  See  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  entitled 
Medea.  '    J.  R.  .s.  .Si  KRKtriT. 

MedeHin.  m^-<!rf!-yi-.-ii  ;  cupitul  of  the  di'imrtment  of 
Antio(juia.  C.l'irnlii.i,  aii'l.  with  the  »\'  'i  ,t  1. 1|.  of  Ikipitii,  the 
largciit  aii.l  iiiosi  iiu|...rkint  city  of  the  n  i.-i-tUc.  ft  is  in  a 
beautiful  vall.  y  (in(  .irrecttly  called  the  " «  an  1,  '),  wntered 
by  a  stuiill  ri\  cr  which  Hows  to  the  Cau<'» ;  l  iT  iiiili's  N.  \V. 
of  Bogota,  atiii  ■i.'t*'>Z  feet  above  the  sea  (see  map  of  Smth 
America,  ref.  iS-Il).  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  straight 
street*,  and  has  a  delightful  climate  an<l  an  uliundant  water- 
supply.    The  inhabitants  are  uoted  for  their  iutelli^'uce 


and  progrewivi^  spirit,  and  the  city  is  an  educational  center, 
conlaininj;  a  uuivcrsitv,  a  sr  JhmiI  of  arts  and  technology, 
liluary,  niuaeuin,  theological  semumry.  =<'veml  charitable 
in-titiiti(.ns.  a  park,  etc.;  it  is  the  •■piscojuil  city  of  a  large 
dlweste,  anil  has  i(  mint  and  other  GovernnienL  institutions. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  rt'sidenis  are  engaged  in  minink'  on- 
terprisi's,  this  li.-nit;  the  iiietroi>oli8  of  the  Antioonift  gold 
lielf  ;  ft  lar^'e  propTtion  .,f  the  metal  is  uxiiortcif  lu  luig- 
land.  MeUrilin  was  founded  in  \W1A.  but  iluriiif,'  the  roio- 
nial  perioil  was  an  imiinpor1«iir  village.  Suu  e  is,;.'!  it  iias 
grown  steadily,  supplanting  the  older  town  of  Atitio<]nia. 
Pop.  (isclDdinf  th«  snbnib  «f  BnaBM  Ayres)  atH>ut  Ho.tHio. 

11.  ii.  .-^MITH. 

Med  ford :  city  (founded  in  1630,  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  18D2);  Middles<>x  co.,  Mass.  (for  lowition  of  county,  see 
map  of  MajsMK  husetti,  ref.  3-11);  on  the  Mystic  river,  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railnmd;  5  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Boston. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  College  (I'niversalist,  charl^'n^il  in 
1852).  and  corifnins  «  house  erected  in  1(W4,  which  still  re- 
tains its  original  walls  and  shape.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
manufiu-tures  of  rum,  crackers,  and  felt  lioots.  an^l  hiv  a 
public  library,  print  and  dye  works,  pnssed  ajid  face  hrc  k- 
workfl,  braas-foundry,  carriage-factories,  and  pa[H>r-nitil.s, 
Popw,  townahip  (1880)  7,979;  (It^UU)  11,079;  (19<xi)  i>^MA. 

EniTOK  OK  "  MeRi  TBV." 

■edfonl:  eity;  capital  of  Taylor  co..  Wis.  (for  |.K-ation 
of  county,  .s«^e  niHji  of  Wisi-onsin,  n-f.  4-t');  on  Black  river, 
and  Wi.s.  ('eat.  RailriNid:  07  niih-s  N.  VV.  of  Stevens  I'oint, 
in  an  agricultural  and  lumbering  region,  and  has  two  weekly 
newqiapera.  Pop.  (1880)  504 ;  il8B^  1,198 ;  (1900)  1,79& 

Sed'hnnt,  Wii;rBa  HnfkT :  mlaaionaiT  and  l&Mntiat ;  b. 
in  London,  England,  in  1788:  want  to  the  £Mt  111  1816  as  a 
missionary ;  nrided  «t  Batam  ^ava)  dight  yeaia  060-81^ 
laboring  also  in  Borneo  1  aottml  at  Canton,  China,  ahont 
1830,  and  at  Shanghai  in  1848 ;  apent  six  years  in  the  interior 
of  China :  died  in  London.  Jan.  84, 1867.  He  acquired  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Java- 
ne««>  InngnageN  translated  the  Bible  into  Cninese,  edited  the 
ChiruM  ReiHHiUory  (20  vola..  Canton,  1896-51);  published  a 
Chinese  and  English  Diettonary  (8  vote.,  BataTU^  1843-48), 
and  many  other  linguistic  works;  wrote  an  Acrount  of  tht 
Malayan  Archipelago;  a  valuable  work  on  China,  Hm  Stale 
and  Proitpectti,  with  rsnecial  reference  lu  the  Diffusion  of  lh» 
GoHpel  (WKH),  followcxi  by  A  (i'lance  at  the  Interior  of  China 
(1K.V)):  and  translated  the  Chinese  daaaio  called  ^Att-iTtng 
(l84«i),  besides  nomerona  minor  woria  fltoin  the  Ghlnese  and 
other  Oriental  languages. 

He'dia  (in  Or.  MnUa) :  a  territory  of  Asia;  botderiog  X. 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bouadea  on  the  olhar  aidea  bjr 
I'arthia  ana  Hyrcania,  Assyria  and  Aimania)  and  Panin 
and  Sttriana,  corresponded  nearly  to  the  prennt  Fsnian 
uroTinoBalrBk-Adjerii..\>;i'rbaidj»ti,GbilMi,andMa«andatan, 
The  Medes  were  closely  allied  to  th«  Paniaaa  in  kngaaffa 
and  religion,  and  the^  distinguished  theniaehnHi  by  tbair 
honemanahip  and  their  skill  with  the  bow.  The  original 
inhabitantB  of  Madia ir«re  called  Aryans,  though  yienanie 
Madai  is  given  them  even  in  (ten.  x.  2.  Tlwy  came  first 
into  uoUee  when  attacked  by  the  As.syrians  about  890  b.  c. 
The  gn>Ml  monarchy  established  l>y  thein  dates  from  ftW  b.  r,, 
with  Kcbatana  for  Its  capital.  In  625  H.^■.  their  king,  Cyns- 
orcs,  in  league  with  XalH»|>olassar  of  Babyhin,  look  Nineveh 
and  overthrew  the  .Assyrian  emjiirc.  The  n<volt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  l>rought  the  Median  kingdom  to  an  end, 
558  B.  c.  The  Medes,  who  originally  were  a  warlike  race, 
arc  later  spoken  of  as  a  very  efTciniuale  people.  The  country 
produced  abundance  of  fruit  and  horses.  The  granes  of 
Kclmtana  (llamiuUn)  are  I'elcbratt'd  to  titi.s  day.  Tue  in- 
Imbltanta  of  Media  were  worshipers  of  the  sun',  and  their 
pri««ts  wan  called  Magi.    Keviaed  by  J.  it.  S.  Stekrbit. 

MedUi:  borough ;  capital  of  Delawne  <ia,  Pa.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map. of  PennsylTania,  nf.  8-J>;  on  the 
Phila,.  Wil.  and  Bait,  ndlwad;  A  miles  N.  of  Chester,  18 
miles  V.  of  PhilaiMphia.  It  ia  in  an  agricultwal  region; 
contains  the  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Sdencb  and  an 
academy,  each  with  a  library  of  over  3.000  tohimes:  and 
has  8  national  banka  with  combined  capital  of  #Jtio.oqa^8 
weekly  newapapers.  and,  in  iu  vicinity,  the  State  Training- 
si  hr.M  for  Feeble-minded  Children.  Pop.  (1880)  1,910; 
I IWMH  2,736 :  (IIKIO)  3.«t:.5.  Editor  op  "  Amkkk.  a.s." 

Medlie,  or  MedialH:  in  jflmneties,  the  voiced  n<in-aspi- 
raied  explosives g,  d,  b,  which  are  distingnishiHi  fnmi  the 
tenHts  k.  t,p  on  the  one  band,  and  the  a«pirat«e  k^,  t^,p\ 
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fj^,  iP.  h'^  on  iiiu  i)lhi;r.  Tht  l«?nu  is  iucr<'ly  a  t r?ui-iltiMnn  of 
I ht' (in'><k  ^tfo,  iiilunnodiatc,  which  the  tiirlv  (ir-  rk  (.thiii- 
muriuua  applied  to  the  proup  bwausi*  tlu._v  nyuriii^Ll  Uw 
sounds  as  inl<'rmf<liiite  IK-Iweeii  tli'-  U  nues  {^oU)  and  the 
fupiratm  {iaoia);  h.s  in  I)ii)nysii»  Tlirax  (7>fA««,  p.  6;)1  b) 
"they  hav«!  IxM-n  iiuinud  lUaa  Im-cjiu!*  they  «re  more  shnygv 
tll&ii  the  iMtre  »<<>unds  and  barer  tfiun  t)ie  Mha^^y  8ouim!«'' 

?n  Tttf        '^t\i¥  ivTi  tairirtpa,  rmy  ti  iaaimv  ^OuifTtpa). 
he  terms  Sa<r(a  and  ^ia4  were  originally  chosen  as  invnlv- 
ing  the  e<mt  TA»t,  Itairy,  tknuggj  tgtrmtt  bitld,  b«re.   iiiee  I'ho- 

KET1C$  aud  LaKQUAOE.  BcVJ.  lOI  WhKKLEB. 

Medkal  Eleetricity :  th«  oae  of  «]«ctiieit7  m  a  th^ra- 
pottlie  lOMm  in  Uw  trMtoMat  «i<  dbcMB.  In  the  ywr  is(>4. 
and  fiiTthw  liaek,  tiw  itiitn  totm,  oblnidBd  fnmi  tin  krge 

Sim  trialion  apnmtoa^  wis  vmA  somewlwt  etn|ilri(»lljr, 
•  cpurk  being  tnKnm  fiom  th«  biMS  b»ll»  of  tbe  niMbine. 
Later  liiT«aUeiitiomhftve«howBvbftl  vwU  vsIim  this  pow- 
«rfal  aguit  MS  in  mwiy  Ajviiui  <rf  nomom  diseue,  notably 
in  panlrais  uid  ncanuKUL  Dmibesne,  of  Bonlogne,  was 
MnoDg  toe  lint  to  treat  patients  with  the  localized  fnduoed 
cunenti  and  Remak  in  Germonjr  emph)yeil  the  galvanic 
OOmnt  with  efjUHlly  siim>»»fwl  rosulta.  "  Three  forms  of 
•lecbwity  an;  employoii,  vix.,  the  iudue<Hl  or  fara«iic  eur- 
lan^  the  jjalvanie  cufn-nt,  and  the  static  current.  The  two 
lint  are  examples  of  dynamical  electricitr,  and  the  other  of 
Metional  elcciricitr.  Unlvanie  eleclricily,  or  pilvaiiism, 
and  induced  eli'<'trM-ily.  or  faratiinm,  ati  it  hax  Ih'ch  cmIUnI 
out  of  conpiinient  to  its  diw-overer,  Faruday,  are  the  two 
mo4le.«  ^nerally  made  use  of,  wliiliB  frictioual  electricity 
is  rarely  resorted  to.  Electro-nM^etlsm,  k  s|»ecio8  of  in- 
duced current  produced  by  the  rotary  appMStuA,  baa  been 
tlio  favorite  form  of  treatment  amonji  qiiaduand  empiritw. 
KarafliAm  i«  furnished  by  an  instruriu  nt  containing  a  coil 
of  win-  -urr.tiunieii  bv  another,  the  irnn  r  mn-,  containing  in 
its  o.  liti  T  11  liundle  o^  wires  or  a  rod  of  soft  iron.  Through 
the  iiit;i T  f.iil  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  and  an  induced 
current  thereby  generated  in  the  outer.  The  former  is 
known  ah  the  uiroct  or  primary  cnrri?nt,  the  latt^-r  a.s  the 
ittduced  or  necoiularu.  At  the  end  of  the  wires  in  every 
instrument  is  a  small  hammer  of  soft  iron  fastened  to  a 
spring,  and  n  p'>le  containing  a  platinum-pointwl  screw  is 
>lacei|  al  ii  ^  n  r".  distance  from  it.  opposite  the  end  of  the 
undle  of  win-s.  This  hnmmer  tm-uks  the  current  in  the 
coil  fit  wire,  anil  mpidly  vibrates,  producing  shocks.  The 
galvanic  current  u.«ed  in  moilicine  is  obtsined  from  a  sx^ries 
of  cells  sufficient  in  number  to  give  n  curri  ut  i.f  f,iisi:.ii. 
Terr-inn  U  the  resistance  offfml  to  the  pft^-nL'i'  "f  a  ■  uiii  nt. 
(hi>'  111';  >uiipliis5  a  currtir.,  [titUv  of  'illirT  i' II-  l"  in;; 
allertiately  jointMl,  and  tiiere  fltinfly  Imi  Uvo  [•  rminiil 
jMtles.  Wo  find  that  as  the  curr  -nt  frnin  th-'  ciiL'iiial  (■■  11 
parses  thniugh  the  cells  which  f  iilnw.ir^  fr  iisi'in  ur  powi  r 

IS  increJlSed.  lUll    llh'   flT-i'l    l--   ii;i(il-.-rI;ll.lr   in  :i    i;rililrr  (If 

lexi  degree  in  iirop' irl  ii  .n  r.i  lli,.  iminlKr  nf  .,11-,  lui  Imicd  in 
thecin-uil.  Qiiaixlii'i  is  nu '  th.  r  Mttiil)iii(  '<[  the  galvanic 
current,  but  is  not  u-  ii  nilr  li'^iri  ■!  in  rm-  lii-al  electricity. 
A  riirr.'iit  I'f  ■i'linifil'i  i-  fnri,isli,.,|  l.y  ;i  i;irg«.'  surface  «)f 
nittal.lii  I'lf  (Miltcry-i'ell.  V  hill'  Aji.vivn  i>  llii'  pruMlucl  of  a 
nnniii'  r  "1  siriall  metal  nluti"-. 

Tile  in'M  i/iilvitnie  Cell  fur  mediciil  put  j*i«;--i  is  the  Run- 
sen,  whicii  litis  been  adopted  l>y  Stohrer,  of  I)res«h'n,  and 
the  (Jrenet,  a  modification  of  the  latter,  is  that  most  com- 
monly usi'd.  The  Siemens  »nd  llalske  cell  is  now  employed 
lo  a  great  extent,  ll  coii.sists  of  an  outer  cell  of  glass  with 
elemi  iii-  '  r  jiinc  and  cupiier,  a  diaphragm  of  |H>rous  earth- 
enware, a  diaphragm  of  papier-macliL'  iictween  the  solu- 
tions. The  static  rnrrrnt  may  U'  furnishf<l  by  the  Holt/ 
electric  machine,  which  is  undoutitedly  the  best.  The 
HulimkoriT  I'oil  has  been  ii-^'tA,  one  wire  only  In-ing  bnmght 
in  ciHiiact  will)  the  jiatient,  the  air  forming  the  other  con- 
ihictor.  \  spark  Imving  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  oidi- 
uarv  friction  spark  will  be  produceiL 

^or  the  H]>p!i('ut  ioD  of  electricity  to  the  body  WO  make  use 
of  Tarious  applinnces  called  tltctrodts.  Tbow  «>0  either 
aponge^voreu  or  prc^^<■llt  a  poliahod  la^Ulc  aurfuo  to  the 
aliiii.  Some  hare  sixMige^  of  difbnnt  aim  loir  the  face  or 
amailer  narta  of  the  bodv,  and  large  odcs  for  the  trunk  and 
liinba.  The  points  of  l)uchesns  eonsift  of  two  cones  of 
metal  attaehM  to  haadks.  The  seQsation  upon  the  akin  is 
like  that  aasocfaited  with  the  entrance  of  manyamall  neodlea. 
The  alectrie  brush  is  often  used  to  restore  diminished  cu- 
taneons  aMinl>ilitv.  It  M>n»ists  of  a  number  of  fine  wires 
boniid  together  in  a  handle.  This  eleotvode,  as  well  as  the 
other  mnallie  ooes,  are  uaed  npm  the  dry  skin.  Vaiioua 


i1"in»!e  clectrijdes  and  electrodes  for  ■*pf  <  iftl  I'urts,  >iur  h  as 
ihc  I've,  uterus,  and  bladder,  are  em[ilny>  il  in  (iillcrciit  l 

lialional  electn>-thera|H-utics  shoulii  br  Imtwd  ujoa  I'l.  i'- 
tro-phyHology.  Kemak,  Dubois-lieymond,  ZiemisMui,  (»rii- 
mus  and  lye  tiros,  Ilrenner,  Beneilikt,  and  Erb  stand  in  the 
front  rank  as  authorities.  Morgan  gave  to  the  world  a 
Work  of  very  gn^al  value  wliicli  remains  a»  a  monument  to 
his  greatness. 

Certain  facts  have  been  evolved  from  the  laliors  of  the 
workers  in  this  field.  We  have  been  taught  that  a  motor 
nerve,  when  stimulated  by  an  electric  current,  is  followed 
bv  a contfNcUoii  of  the  mneeles  it  suppltea.  The  theory  of 
eirehvtomu  is  baaed  upon  the  following  facts :  If  a  portion 
of  a  motor  aenreblBMudadbatwaeatMpoleaolagwtraaie 
Imticry  it  is  said  to  be  pUarited  and  in  a  state  of  "  elect n>- 
tonus.  At  the  poeltiTO  pole  the  irritability  of  tJia  iwnro  ia 
dtminisbed,  while  at  th«  negatlTa  it  to  oieited  and  more 
susceptible  to  stimulatian.  Tile  eonditioQ  at  tlie  positive 
pole  u  called  tmdeiin^mmi^  uid  that  at  the  negative  eo/e- 
lectroionou*.  The  poeliire  pole  is  known  as  iJm  ONOtl*^  the 
n^^ive  the  eathvae.  and  these  give  the  names  to  the  i 
des<^'ribed.  A  nen  e  is  said  to  be  Ittanized  when  the  i 
su]iplie<l  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent  tetanic  oon* 
traction  by  a  rapidly  tntonnitting  current.  The  fkaxMp  of 
a  numl*er  of  these  raochs  for  some  time  will  diminish  the 
irrilaliiUly  of  the  nerxe  to  such  an  extent  that  finallr  there 
will  be  no  farther  res|M>nse.  This  is  a  vahmlite  fiict  to  con- 
sider in  connection  with  elect ro-theratM'Utics.  An  n^rcrid- 
ing  current,  i«  e.  a  current  running  toward  the  si>:tiiil  r'nl 
or  brain,  causes  a  greater  irritalility  iii  a  nerve  than  a  de- 
scending onei  Tne  stimulnt  i^  f>  it  nt  the  negative  pole 
when  the  current  commences,  and  when  it  is  broken  it  is 
felt  at  the  iMiBitive  [H>le.  Cireater  M-nsation  ll  felt  at  the 
negative  t)olc,  and  with  very  weak  currents  no  sensation 
may  be  felt  except  at  the  ne^tive  electrode  when  the  cur- 
rent is  started  or  oiKiied.  ^\  ilh  stronger  currents  sensation 
may  l>e  felt  at  disnintinning  (he  current  and  at  lK>th  ]N>les. 
With  very  .stnmg  curn-nis  sensation  is  dilTuse,  not  liniite<l 
to  the  region  to  which  the  elwtrode  is  applied. 

The  action  of  the  faradic  current  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  a  galvanic,  except  that 
it  is  a  momentary  shock  instea<l  of  a  constant  current.  It 
d<Hrs  not  aiTect.  the  d»'ej>er  tnu.s<-les  nor  nerves  as  much  as 
the  skin.  When  an  oli  f>tn>!e  is  applied  to  the  mrii«f(  ii<»d 
skin  it  is  followed  bv  j>iirkli(ii,'  sensations,  uili  ixicil  by  icl- 
nn*5??  nnd  tinplinp.  'The  facuitv  of  perx-eiving  sensation  by 
till'  <  iit.tni  i.ii.-  tn  rvi  s  ami  muscles  ha.s  I K>en  called  the  Wtc/ro 
}i\iisi  ti!iir  niii^tbihitf.  The  ftciiiH' inn  prtNluced  bv  the  gal- 
viiiiir  <  uiTi  nt  is  one  <'f  waimiti,  like  tlmt  wliu  li  always  fol- 
liuvs  tl..'  a[i]ilication  of  li-r;il  >tiniiilMiit-',  >iii  li  ii~  liuinipnts  or 
a  Tiin-tMni  i>l;i-l.  r.  Wlun  llir  fnniiln'  (  nrri nt  is  ii]ijilii  ii  to 
Ilir  >Kiii  [irt'vioiisly  dried,  nr  wlirn  tlir  ri.rl  i  mii'v  HTf  li^lilly 
liri iii-_'lit  m  contact  with  it.iii-  ii'  i>  Miijin-i  iiililr  pjiiii  pnt- 
dui-cd.  Cutaneous  sensibi)it  \  i>  in.iir  .  xnggerated  by  rapid- 
ly succewling  shocks  from  !i  furiMlir  in-i  niment  than  by  slow 
ones.  The  galvanic  ciirn nt  j  rt.nUi(es  deejier  impressions 
than  (he  fariwlic.    It  itki  «  i-r  priHliices  electrolvtic  t  li.'inres 

which  <lo  ni>t  follow  lilt!  UMf  o  f  the  faradic.     Tlif  <  IT.  els  of 

thr  ;:ahjii.ir-  current  upon  various  pari>  <  f  r)ir  ImkIv  may  be 
bnttly  eiiuiiiorated  as  follows:  The  ajipi.' ul 'ii  •<(  tti<>eli'c- 
trodcs  of  a  bill t.  ry  ■  1'  tii'  iicrate  strength  t  i  .'ii  v  I'.irt  of  the 
head  or  face  Ih  iilit  udeil  by  the  iN'cum  iit  i-  ul  Uiusiies  of 
light  Hp[>ri'<'iali.'<l  by  the  individual,  a  metallic  taste,  giddi- 
ness, dizziness,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  at  the  root  of  the 
n<fse.  The  |M»sibility  of  the  |M«s.sage  of  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  bone-  of  the  cranium  has  Ik'cu  doubted  by 
Cyon  and  other  writers  though  other  pliysiologi>'ta»  Ziema- 
sen  and  Krt)  among  tbeni,  agree  as  to  its  feasibility.  The 
pAKsjii;)'  of  such  a  galvanic  current,  according  (o  certain 
ne(u'o-tb«  rn|K'utists.  is  followed  by  beneficial  results  in  many 
discii  i'S  of  tiie  brain,  but  there  is  al  the  present  day  no 
priH>f  of  this  at  all. 

EiertricUjf  f«r  the  PkffOM  of  Dtdgnotia^'By  it  we  may 
detect  local  teudomeaB,  oxalttd  aensiuility,  or  their  oppuaite 
oonditiona,  annatheaia  and  panlyna.  We  nay  aoroetimes 
ascertain  whether  there  is  dl«ease  of  the  iwrve^enter^  the 
brnin.  or  spinal  conl — whet  her  a  immlysis  is  of  lacent  date 
or  long  sianding.  We  may  >.  itl<!  t  lie't|ueiitian  of  douhtfot 
death;  we  may  also  detect' malingering.  Then  are  several 
important  phyViologieal  facts  to  m  taken  into  oolisideiation 
— tne  function  of  musi  les  or  nerves,  their  lose  of  contraction 
and  eenation,  or  the  reverse;  and  as  various  nervous  dia- 
eaees  are  associated  with  these  conditions,  we  are  enabled 
by  ehxitridty  to  determine  the  ettent  of  sneb  fikaiigea.  A. 
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reference  to  a  fow  morbid  conditions  will  niako  tlie«>  facts 
more  cleHr.  The  pxislcnce  of  some  recent  iIIm-um'  of  the 
brain  will  ln\  chiirBcleri/.«'il  by  inenaNed  niusridiir  coiitruo 
tility  oftclltilIH•^  when  tliere  is  |iaral\sis  .if  the  niustlt»s. 
Ortnin  IlkjbI  pftr»ly!«es,  or  eontrul  dlseu:^ie^i  tittonded  with 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  or  disejine  of  some  nart  of  the  nerve 
destroying  ita  ctMuluclivity,  »re  (wsocialvd  with  loss  of  re- 
action. 

UHlvani.im  and  faradiatn  are  used  for  tho  relief  of  twin 
and  spa^Jin  and  to  procure  sleep,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
nutritive  proce:«es,  to  restore  lost  muscular  power,  for  stimu- 
lation of  secretion,  to  influence  circulation  oy  means  of  the 
vaso-motor  svstetu,  to  produce  absorption  of  fluid*,  morbid 
ttoraei.  Mid  araoeit&  MM  in  tlw  lain  irf  the  flat^ 
far  miBBiy.  Both  roniM  of  eulieut  M»  and  in  die  tnnt< 
■ent  or  naraljrsis,  the  galTaaio  perfaipt  bdbur  the  BMMt  Im- 
aoitMit  for  paralysis  from  eeotiil  diewiWi  One  of  (be  most 
oedded  mm  Boqueelionable  usee  of  electricity  h  in  eaM>.s  <>f 
h— dache  ukA  rierphenMot  of  broin-fag.  Tte  lenHe  appli- 
cation of  gnlTHrieewnnitsfai  these  cases  or  of  the  fariidic 
eonenta  aomatiaia  acta  marTehmsly.  There  are  many  coses 
of  paralyaia  in  wiiieh  fatadio  currents  will  produce  no  niu»- 
cnlar  ooatraetlon,  while  the  gslTanic  current  will  be  followed 
tf  Tigoroai  contntctions  of  the  muscles.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  treatment  is  bc^un  with  tho  galvanic  current,  and 
afterward  the  faradic  is  used.  It  should  always  be  the  rule 
to  use  that  current  which  produces  the  maximum  of  mus- 
eular  contraction  with  the  minimum  of  pn\n.  In  cases  of 
qdnal  or  brain  disease,  such  as  apoplexy,  it  is  iiijuili<'iou»  to 
use  any  electrical  treatment  for  toe  muscles  in  tho  early 
stages,  becauiWi  there  is  active  irritation  at  the  seat  of  Icsioii. 
The  forms  of  paralysis  from  all  causes,  whether  they  be 
from  pressure,  from  injury,  or  from  rheumatism,  may  be 
tteatea  s<ucce«ftil!> .  I'aralysps  of  special  parts  are  treated 
by  differently  shaj-  d  instruments.  There  are  electrodes  for 
applying  it  to  the  vocal  cords,  to  the  luiiscles  of  the  orbit, 
to  the  ear,  to  the  stomach,  larynx,  bladder,  eto. 

Galvanism  asserts  itself  meet  favorably  in  neuralgia  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  indicated  particularly  in  sciatica,  tic  douloureux, 
spinal  irritation,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions  attended 
by  pain.  Forniii  uf  hysteria  arc  particularlv  under  the  con- 
trol of  galvanism.  Writers'  cramp  and  chorea  are  beno- 
fite<l  to  some  clegree  by  both  currents.  Little  can  lie  said  of 
the  value  of  eie<-tricily  in  the  tn-atment  of  skin  diseases. 
Electricity  has  produced  very  few  Hulhenli<'Hted  cures,  and 
those  reporte<l  are  uiKloiibtediy  <lue  for  tlie  most  part  lo 
other  reme<lii  s  i.ir  j^alvuiii-ni  only  so  far  as  it  provctl  of  use 
as  11  general  t^onin  :inii  iiH.i|i|>earanre  of  the  cati'^es.  Klee- 
tricity  lias  iK'en  u-eii  liy  .Siin(fs.in.  Tliomas,  I)ulHiis.  Murray, 
and  Allen  in  oljstetrics  for  tin-  priMiuctiDii  of  uliTine  ron- 
tractiiins.  A  tunst  important  usi>  of  ele<'tri(  ity  is  its  a[.[ili- 
cation  f.ir  tin'  |iro<Iu<'tioti  of  alisni-ptioii  of  luorliid  j-rodut  ts 
in  ditTerenl  imrts  ,,f  ili,.  ImmIv. 

When  till'  tttii  juiles  iif  11  pdviinii'  buttery  are  ciinnei'te<J 
witii  Iieeilli'S,  ami  tlli'sr  tii  r.lirs  liinist  Into  the  (issues  of  the 
b<xly.  a  ]iriic  1-s  ;,'ih  s  on  \vlii<  h  has  been  <'alle<l  tlirtriili)niit. 
.\t  the  iififfitifi  1  iiil)bl.  s  of  hydro-feti  ),'us  are  (liM'tiKap'd, 
wliieh  separate  meeliMtiieally  tlie  surrouniliiifj  tissues  ami 
brt-ak  tliem  doi^'n.  so  that  the  disintetrrated  particles  may 
be-  taken  up  in  the  cireuiat  ion.  At  the  lumitire,  (ixvt;i-ii  is 
dis«'n).rat,'e<l.  which  funns  an  arhi  w  h  h  l  erlain  eli'ineiils  cf 
the  tissue,  and  the  alliiiineii  is  ci.a^-ul.itc.l,  furniin^  a  clnt  if 
this  hap]M>ns  in  a  cavity  filled  with  hi.i.id.  With  tliis  innde 
of  treaiuu'iit  tlie  physician  is  eiial)led  tu  ilis|H  rse  certain 
tumors  of  small  size.  The  sjime  treatment  lous  l>ecn  used  in 
the  removal  of  small  hairs  from  tlie  lips  nf  women. 

A  platinum  wire  placed  between  the  pi.les  of  ;i  pDwerful 
battery  poeae^ng  the  requirement  of  siitVn  ient  electromo- 
tive force  will  become  in  a  very  few  minutes  white  hot. 
8ach  wires  properly  adju-stcd  in  handles  may  be  uswl  in 
place  of  the  Knife  or  lertueur  in  many  surgical  operations, 
•epeciallv  in  deep  cavity  operations,  where  the  use  of  the 
knifb  ia  imponibM.  Tlie  galvanie  canterj  Is  unattended  by 
pnin  or  bamorrbage.  Its  eats  are  oorered  by  perteot  cica> 
trieM,aadtt  isvnhr  valuable  in  certain  uterine  ofwrationft 
Care  must  be  exeroued  by  all  pcDtoos  who  use  electricity  to 
•Toidappljinf  Strang  eomnta  to  tiM  head.  It  Is  nnadris- 
able  to  use  it  for  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
then  very  carefully.  Revised  by  William  Peitkr. 

Medical  Jnrlsprndence:  See  Jukisi-kl  de.nle,  Medicu.. 

Medical  Schools:  See  Schooia 

Medial,  md'ddbHshA:  a  famoos  Fkwentina  familr  who 
ill  tho  fovrteonth  oaDtury  haeame  prominent  in  pnUie  af- 


fairs.  and  later  attained  the  sovercifm  power.  They  ac- 
quired great  wealth  as  rnen  haiils.  und  sj^.tit  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  won  tliem  j.ipLiljirity.  CiL-iMo  .Mi.uiri,  ••  I'ater 
Patria',"'  b.  i;WJ»,  was  the  -on  of  (iiovanni.  ^oH/d/oniVr*',  and 
by  his  liberality,  urlianity,  and  pnuience  won  fireat  influ- 
ence with  the  i>eopje.  but  avoided  tho  appearance  of  power, 
iM'ing  content  with  the  substance.  He  a«lorn<Hi  Fioreuee 
with  splendid  public  buildings,  patronized  art,  and  died 
Aug.  1,  I4fll. — Ilis  grands<jn,  Lore.vzo  the  Mag.sikicent,  b. 
Jan.  1,  1448,  was  the  sfilendid  |i«tron  of  Greek  k-aniing 
and  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  b<>ing  himself  no  mean  poet.  He 
brought  Florence  to  a  gnat  pitch  of  opulence  and  power, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Pope  iJixtus  IV.,  exer- 
cimd  a  great  influence  thmai^MiBt  Italy.  I>.  A|»>.  6, 14fl8. 
—His  son,  Pope  Lio  did  naeh  to  adraniin  Ue  fortunes 
of  his  family.  Lio  X.)-0(MIIM,  k  Jane  11, 1S19,  tho 
first  Gnmd  Puke  of  Florence,  was  a  saoeeaMir  of  AleBssndro 


(1510-87),  the  snbvener  of  Floniitiae  libeito^.  Cosimo  was 
dedared  grand  duke  by  Pins  T.  UMl  and  died  Apr.  21, 
1574  The  grand  ducal  line  of  the  Medici  Itmihr  COM 
in  1748  with  Jean  Gaston  de'  Medid  (]671-17371bnt  the 
prinoely  line  of  Ottajano,  the  dacal  house  of  Sarto^  etc, 
nave  perpetuated  the  name  till  onr  times.  The  popes  Leo 
X.  ana  XL  and  Clement  V II.,  Queens'  Catharine  and  Marte 
de  Medicis  of  France,  some  eminent  cardinals  nd  Dukes  of 
Urbinob  were  also  of  this  family.  Sea  CAmBim  rat  Mb- 
Dia  and  Mabib  db  Mimois. 

Medicine  [from  Lat.  medietnn  (sc.  ars,  art),  the  art  of  a 
phvsician.  or  of  healing,  deriv.  of  mt'dieuH,  medical,  a  phy- 
sician, deri  v.  of  m«/«'ri',  heal]:  the  art  and  scieiurc  of  cur- 
ing disease.  It^  origin  is  obscure,  but  dates  back  to  the 
early  existence  of  the  human  race,  coincident  with  the  lia- 
bility to  injuries,  sickness,  and  prrK  ej«es  of  decay.  Medi- 
cine in  its  primitive  state  coinjirised  a  recognition  of  the 
relative  virtues  of  different  articles  of  food,  an  empirical 
use  of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  and  anperrtitioos  rites. 
For  ages  it  was  merely  trailitional  usage  in  families  or  com- 
munities. Hence  it  was  prai'liced.  as  it  is  to-day  in  barbaiv 
ous  tribes,  by  the  Ux-al  chiefs,  Su|)eRtlition  a.s<-ril)ed  di^ 
ea.se  to  evil  spirits  or  to  the  displeasure  of  divinities,  and 
ri'verencifl  the  pifted  physicians  as  su|ierhuman.  Temnles 
were  ore«-tod  to  their  worship,  whose  priests  were  puidea  in 
their  treatment  by  invocation  of  the  oracle.  The  profes- 
sion thus  became  a  sacenlolal  oriler,  within  which  ac<|uired 
knowhsige  of  medicine  was  pn'servisl  and  s,-eretly  Irans- 
mitled.  The  Chinese  have  practiced  and  written  of  medi- 
cine from  the  remotest  atjes.  Imt  without  it)tellit;enee  or 
metlnKl.  iM'iiif;  jiossessed  only  of  a  va-l  n .lin  t ion  of  e\t rava- 
;:ant  empiric  formulas.  'I' lie  1 1  iinlu  |)rael  i{e  iia-  a  I  ways  l-een 
-inipli'.  restrietnl  to  a  knowledge  of  di'ir'ii  -,  In  i,'ir-tii',  and 
mild  ani iphlou'lstic  tin'nsuri'S.  The  iiilI le mI ,.  al  ,-liiiiy  of 
mi  diciiH- Is'^raii  iti  till'  fiii  K^oiis  age  of  KL'yiit.  At  tirst  the 
method  pursued  was  to  i  \|.o-e  the  sick  by  the  wavside,  tliat 
passers- by  who  lia<l  suiT.  rnl  fn  m  similar  maladies  might 
ns'oj;iii/.i'  t  li>  rii  and  drc  laif  I  in  nu  iitis  of  cuiv.  Hero«lotUS 
ti'lls  us  that  the  Habyloiii.ii.s,  <  liii hhi  ans,  and  other  nations 
had  iii>  plivsiriaiis,  but  followid  this  custom.  Afterward, 
in  Kirvpt,  the  sil  k  wi-ri'  n'qnired,  upon  recovery,  tT)  jro  to 
thi-  tetiiple  and  nx-oril  on  labli  ts  their  symptoms  and  reiu- 
i  iii.-.  I'll''  t.  ni|)!<  s  of  Caiiopus  and  Vulcan  were  the  re- 
|H.siiories,  and  a  skilled  prie^lhood  arose  which  framed  a 
ctHle  contnilliii);  public  hyjri'tie,  indivtilnal  repmen,  and 
the  treatment  of  di~iiisi'.  Thus  far  liack  in  a  perio<l  of 
mvthology  KL'vpt  jhiss,  ss»'d  a  sl<ir»>  of  iiiedi<  al  kiiowleilfje, 
had  able  surjjiMins,  many  <levote<l  to  the  study  and  pursuit 
of  a  siiiirle  sj>ei-ialtv,  a-s  lithot<iniy.  ami  remeilies  liearing 
the  naini'  of  Isis  and  Osiris  came  down  through  subsequent 
(iitM  iaii.  Roman,  and  early  Christian  wnturies.  The  re|M>rts 
concerninir  the  pnictice  oi  medicine  in  Urecce  in  early  times 
arc  letrendary.  .I'.sculapius,  instructed  iu  the  healing  art^ 
by  Chiron  the  Centaur,  became  so  skilled  that  he  incurred'^ 
the  displeasure  of  Pluto,  and  was  stricken  6y  a  thunderbolt 
from  Jove.  He  became  the  ginl  of  medicine,  temples  were 
erected  liearing  his  name,  and  the  olBeiating  priesthood 
were  designated  tlw  Asclopiadm.  The  sons  of  JSseulapius. 
Machaon.  and  Podalirins,  aocmniiMiled  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  their  skfli  was  fminortalised  in  the  songs 
of  Homer.  Hygieia.  the  goddess  of  health, and  Hercules, 
reputed  to  cnre  epilepsy— the  "saorad  disease'*  or  "disease 
of  ll<  reules  "— were  also  Worshiped.  The  practice  of  the 
Asi  i.  piadu>  was  simple.  Temples  were  located  in  salubrious 
places, and  their  interiors  werepurifled  by  burning  fngrant 
incense  and  secret  remedies,  lliither  the  siok  were  brani^t 
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for  trMtinent.  ReoourM  wm  bad  to  tattit  sjmiuMtica, 
mineral  and  tliemuU  aprimgi^  woA  tb»  um  hT  wetio— . 
Remedies  were  prewrilitd  m  tha  ond*  and  iltlll  of  the 
priMtliood.  VottTtt  Ublels  fiMoifbed  with  reooids  of  the 
diww  and  cure  ware  deposited  withio  or  placed  uinm  tlu^ 
eolaaiiis  and  gates.  PTUMfncw  and  the  sect  which  took 
hia  aaaa  supplanted  tlie  AMdaptadc  Thejr  promulgated 
tin  knowlaiua  wbieh  bad  befMa  bean  kept  a  aeeret,  and 
aon^  the  philoaopbT  of  diaeaaet  but  oonnned  tbeir  treat- 
mant  to  diautics  and  hygiena.  The  PythseoreanR  declined 
about  60O  B.  C  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  year  460  b.  c, 
and  is  known  ao  thu  "  father  of  physic."  He  wa^  descended 
fSDotely  from  the  Asclepiads*  tnrough  a  long  line  of  phy- 
•ieians.  He  developed  a  sy!<tein  of  iheori<?i  on  4li!H'<u<e  and 
nedidne  which  has  given  t^i  hi*  Kchoo!  and  |>«rioU  uf  pnte- 
tioe  the  title  "  dof^nuwo."  He  aci^uired  anatomy  bjr  dissec- 
tion of  animals,  and  was  skilh-d  m  surgery.  His  study  of 
aymptom?  and  <lisi'a.«io<i  was  careful  and  accurate;  he  recog- 
nised sta!P'!<  ami  crises  in  disease*  ;  he  relie<l  upni  the  power 
of  nature,  which  be  termed  "first  of  physicians";  stimu- 
lating whi  n  nature  failed,  moderating  when  her  forces  were 
excited.  His  remedies  were  mainly  vegetatih'  and  dit-tetic. 
His  worits  were  numeroii*.  chief  of  which  nrt-  7''  ^  I'ritgnog- 
tie*.  Aphonim*,  (h%  Epidemiea,  lirgimtn  in  Acute,  IHataat. 
With  the  founding  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  (.taOB.C.) 
the  Alexandrian  «ho<i|  began.  M'wt  cirU  brated  were  Eras- 
istratus  and  Ilerophilua.  The  luttcr  was  an  anatomist, 
studied  the  nerves^  the  brain,  and  to  this  day  his  name 
retained  connected  with  its  cin-ulation,  the  confluence  of 
venous  sinuses  being  termed  the  "  t4»pcular  Hi  rophili."  Two 
AU'xandrian  schools  of  medicine  flourisheii  Mirr.'s>iv<-ly — 
the  "  Empirical  "  of  rhilenu--*  and  Serupion,  who  rcimuiK  nl 
"  do>{tnatism "  and  relied  only  on  experience,  ami  tlie 
"  Methi'dis's,"  wlioso  inllucMiv  I'xteni'ed  over  (ir<'i'<  «>, 
thence  to  H<iuu>.  and  la-tod  for  iil  l''«-it  two  Chrisliiiii  cfri- 
turii'S.  McthiKli-iin  if^siTitd  ihiil  ilie  Ixxly  wiws  pcrniculiil 
iti  lioallh  l>y  utouis  which  enlfri<l  frotn  witlnuit  Hiid  niuvtil 
freely  in  every  |iBrl  and  dir<i  ti<in  thi'  nrL'Hni''rn.  I'is- 
turbancesof  this  perfect  rchitii  ii  liy  r.  ti^i rin  mn  ..r  r.  biv- 
ation  were  states  of  disease,  and  all  nu<in  svhs  then  fi.n' 

by  astringents  or  relaxants. 

Medicine  was  intnHluci'<l  into  Konif  from  (In't'ce  2(10 
B.C.  Asclejiiddi's,  will)  |inii  !ircd  in  Kiiiin'  lno  rt.  r.,  was  a 
Methodist.  Chief  ainnii;;  Koiniin  physiriniis  W(i.s  Ci-lsus, 
••  I  lir  (  '[( i  Hi  of  nii  dirine."  ^jnvit  a-i  u  sur^rt-.m  ami  Nc  hnliir, 
wli  .sr  work,  hr  JfuliniKi.  in  (  ij;!)!  ImioUs,  is  a  ri<'«.rd  of 
nu-diiftl  kni iwlediri'  <lown  to  his  tiine.  Claudius  (iulcn, 
known  as  (iiilen,  liy  his  lou  hitiu's  iiini  writin;?^  so  influi'in-i-d 
medicine  that  he  wii«  cst.'fiiu'd  iiifnllilih'  imili'irity  fi.r  fully 
,  twelve  ( ent  tirii-s.  He  wii'-  lH)rn  Ht  rertrani'is  a.  i>.  l-iO,  but 
liMsl  HMd  [inictioeil  in  ItMine.  lie  is  re|iiite.l  tr.  hii\e  writ- 
ten '.3<HI  distinct  tny»iises  uim  ii  evi  ry  sidijeel  tlien  known  in 
meilii'ine.  lie  was  eiLiic.iied  at  Alexandria,  and  his  knowl- 
fslire  of  anatomy  was  inutunsl  by  disM-etion  of  animals,  lie 
wjus  a  "  lluiiioriilist,"  regarding  <lisea.se  a.s  due  to  outriility 
of  the  "four  humors" — blixxl.  nhleKni,  bile.  an<l  black  bile. 
The  Methodists,  (in  the  other  liand,  found  <li*eajw  only  in 
the  tuisues,  and  were  known  as  ".Solidists."  As  long  as 
medicine  was  swayed  by  theories,  the  conflict  of  Humoral- 
bni  and  Solidism  was  constantly  revived.  Chief  among 
Ualen's  works  are  treatises  On  (ht  dttofthe  Different  Parln 
of  the  Body.  On  Trmptrameuit,  On  &9  Seat  of  Disetut, 
Method*  of  Cure.  During  tb«  Iwk  AfBsaiadicinaderlineil 
in  Kurop«',  but  wus  iireserred  and  adranood  1^  the  Arabian 
stdwol,  vliieh  doniinutcil  from  tiie  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
loHitmnlli  oant  urv.  .Symptoms  were  atudied,  new  diaeascs 
daaoribed,  Oalen's  worits  were  tnnslatcd  and  ooonientated, 
rendering  flunoas  the  names  of  Rfaaiesi  Avicenna,  Albuoa^ 
sta.  ATSoao'ar,  AvenoBa,  etc,  and  drawing  the  students  of 
the  whole  Oontioent  to  the  renowned  Spanish  schools  of 
CoidoTa,  Seville.  Toledo,  and  SangosMk  Renouanl,  in  his 
SUlory  of  Medicine,  stykaihe  sul«e<{oent  period,  from  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  pn^-nt,  the  "age  of 
renovation."  Meilioine,  thus  far  an  art  ba^  d  ujMm  experi- 
ence and  biased  by  erroneous  ihe<iri>'s,  now  began  to  lul- 
▼ance  by  successive  dis<  <iveries  in  iiniitnniy.  idiysiology,  and 
pijrhiilnL'y  to  the  stMudanl  of  a  .s<-ience.  Prititing  insured 
the  di>w  luinniion  of  each  progn  ssive  step.  The  Italian 
subools  sueei  eded  the  Arabian.  Mondino.  of  ISolomia,  dis- 
sected before  the  class  in  1315,  and  wrote  iinin  rfectly  on 
anatomy.  To  Andreas  V>>sj|iiiis,  professor  at  Padua,  who 
publisbed  his  great  work  in  I54:i.  anatomvowes  its  origin 
and  pemtaaent  Impetus.  Vcsalius  was  followed  by  Eusta- 
ehiua,  Falloplus,  Symna,  PaocbionI,  and  others  whose  namee 
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now  exist  in  anatomical  nomenclature.  In  a.  D.  1628  Aadll 
of  Milan  daaoribed  the  larteab;  in  18S8  Harvey  anDoonocd 
the  einniatioaof  tbeUood;  in  IWI  Malpighi  of  Bologna 
detootedthe  moveoienta  of  the  red  Uaodi(lobalae:  IbIWO 
Leenwenhoek  of  Delft  demonatfited  the  oapHImm  The 
rescarohes  «rf  Tieaesen^  Bailer.  Meckel,  and  SearpOk  tiw 
separation  of  the  oerebKMrninal  and  gaugliooie  aervoos 
nrstems  by  Biebat,  the  treatise  of  Steae  (in  MVh  on  the  ac- 
tion and  diaeaaes  of  the  heart,  of  Avenbragger  (in  1761)  on 
nercuasion  of  the  chest,  the  great  woric  on  pathotogj  hf 
Horgagni  in  1769,  the  recognition  of  nerve  origins.  S  the 
ganglia,  and  different  faculties  in  the  brain  Willis  and 
others,  the  writings  of  Svdenham  and  Huxban,  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  by  tenner  in  179fl.  are  a  few  of  the 
very  many  scienttHc  truths  wbidi  warrant  us  in  speaking  of 
medicine  as  a  scienc-e.  The  status  of  medicine  was  again 
elevBte<l.  The  barber-surgeons  of  Paris  were  alM)li«hea  by 
law  in  1743,  in  London  in  1745.  Clinical  teaching  was  in- 
augurated at  Padua  in  17i58.  Schools  of  medicine  were  ea- 
tablished  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  this  devotion  to  the  development  of 
technical  and  scientific  investigation,  rather  than  toapeen* 
latiomas  the  true  basis  of  the  treatment  of  diaean^  hti 
■teadilj  increased,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  we  an 
erecting  a  system  of  scientific  medicine.  This  has  also  been 
designated  an  B|;e  nf  "  rational  empiricism in  medicine, 
since  skill  in  tn-atment  is  lari^dv  cumulative  from  past  ex- 
IK'rience,  yet  reiider»-d  intelligible  and  certain  by  a  clear 
I  disceninieiii  ■■f  the  laws  uf  life,  of  the  funetional  activitiea 
which  c(.nstiiute  health,  and  of  their  jxTversion  in  disease. 
Ilisli)liijrv.  jihysi<ihij;y,  inieroscotiy.  micnuhi'tnislry,  jiath- 
ol>i>,'v,  )ihysiiilc.(;ical  medicine,  plmrnmc  y,  and  therajM-utici 
are  lieMs  of  iiieessnnt  work  and  on -i^r'  -s.  The  physical  ex- 
phiralion  of  the  (•he>t,  the  .study  of  liriu'ht's  di-ea.se.  the 
,  diseovery  iif  Hn:est  hesia,  t  he  reeofnititui  of  di.'  (iept  riiiciu  e 
'  of  many  if  not  most  disea.seji — malic'iiiiit  jiw-i ule,  ervsijie- 
I  las,  tuberculiisis.  tetanus,  and  many  t.theri — uii  the  preM  iii  H 
i  of  inicro-orp«iii-ni-.  the  inijimved  tn'»ini<'nt  nf  wtmnds  hy 
ji»  jitir  an<l  aiiii-e|,th  m.  ih.Hls,  the  elnlH>n«ti"n  uf  the  si»e- 
(  iiill ii's,  Hn>  .some  <'f  the  tunny  resiilt.s.  Ciirr>'<'l  mid  intelli- 
diiiifnosis,  study  uf  niurliid  atuituiny  imd  eiiiiluiry,  mid 
an  iiceunite  knowleilf,-e  uf  the  physi<>li>i,'ietti  elTeel.s  uf  reme- 
dies, are  suu^rht  u- the  oidy  substantial  liasis  fur  the  treat- 
ment of  dis.'«se,  while  its  prophylaxis  by  the  use  of  preven- 
tive inu>  Illations  is  a  brilliant  aiitioipauon  whlch  najrpoa* 

sibly  be  realized  in  the  future. 

Among  the  best  niidieal  dictionaries  availulile  to  the 
English-n-ading  sttideiit  may  be  mentioned  tho-<'  of  I)un- 
glis<in  ('..'Ist  ed.  Philndelphia.  IS'.i:!-;  Hiuine  (Philadelphia, 
ISlCti;  (Jould  (Philadelphia,  lH!»tl :  and  the  mure  eliiUorate 
works  of  Hillinj.'s  C?  vols..  Phihideli.hia,  1WH>);  Kuslt  (4 
vols..  New  York,  IWW);  and  the  lexicon  now  (IhiiMnp  course 
of  poblioatkn  by  the  New  l^ydenham  .S.K-iety  of  Ixindon. 

Hevisi;d  by  .John  .\*hhi'r,'*t,  Jr. 

Medicine.  Forensic:  See  JraispafUExcK,  Mmm  ai.. 

Medicine  Hat:  a  growing  town  of  Assiniboia,  Canada ; 
on  the  CanMlian  Pacilic  Railway,  60U  miles  W.  of  Winni- 
peg, on  l>ottom-lands  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  river  (see 
map  of  Canaila,  ref.  It  formerly  bad  the  name  of 

Leopold.  The  origin  of  the  present  name  is  not  known. 
In  the  vicinitv  an-  lignite  beds  and  the  petioleuni  district 
of  Gait.    Pop.'  1,(KX).  M.  W.  U. 

Medicine  Lodge:  city;  capital  of  Barber  eo.,Kan.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Kanaaa,  ret  8-E) ;  on  the 
Atch..  Top.  and  S,  F6  Railroad ;  91  miles  W.  Wlnfidd. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  has  two 
new«pfti«>r<<.    pop.  atS;  (1WK>)  l,tW,5;  (IDOO)  917. 

Midiik,  Purple:  .Se  Li  <  krnk. 

McdilP.  Jo-Kpn :  journalist ;  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  Cana* 
da,  .\pr.  6.  1h2:J  :  rcmovml  in  childluxxl  to  Ma»sillon,  0,; 
sttulieil  law;  founded  in  PMI)  a  Free-soil  paper  at  CoahUS 
ton;  estal.li-hed  lit  Cleveland  in  IH-Vi  a  Whig  paper,  Th* 
Forritt  t'lti/.  wliirh  in  the  fojlowiiiir  year  was  merged  in 
The  Lemhr:  was  in  ls'i4  one  of  the  urtcimizers  of  the  Ra> 
publican  party  in  ohiu;  went  to  t'hieaL'<i  soon  after,  and 
with  two  partiuTs  buii^rht  in  May.  1h."i."(,  7V/c  Trihune,  a 
(killMT  with  whii  h  he  has  since  l«'en  ideiit  iCied.  He  was  in 
18i0  a  member  of  the  Illinois  eon-titiitiuiial  convention, 
and  wa- tin- author  of  the  minority  reprc'sciilation  elaus<' ; 
was  Hjipuiiiti  d  in  l^^Tl  a  niemluT  of  the  1",  S.  civil  .serviir 
commission,  an<i  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Earope  (1873-74X  and  on  his  retnm  pnndiaaed  a  oon- 
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trollincr  interest  in  The  Tribune.ot  which  he  became e<Iitor- 
iti  t  iiu  f.    1).  in  S«u  Anionio,  Tex.,  Mar.  16, 18»9. 

M«di'na  (Arab.  Medinet-el-Nabi,  City  of  the  Prophet): 
132  miles  N.  EL  of  Jemb  or  Yambu,  ita  port  (ijee  map  of  Per- 
sia and  Arabia,  ref.  6-D).  It  io  a  fiaiiiUninc,  well-built 
town,  situated  at  the  etlg«  of  the  great  Arabian  desert  on 
tlw  eA?t  side  of  the  mountain  runp"-  vrhieh  runs  N'.  Hti'l 
Sk,p«nill.'l  to  the  K«d  Sea.  It  is  jir-.tf-.  tcd  by  astci^c  whII 
over  40  feet  high  with  80  towers  sind  :i  k"'*"^- '<>"♦'  <'f  «  liiL'h, 
the  Egyptian  Gate  (B«b-el-Misrii.  i.^  i  x<  1 1  ilintrly  Ijcuutiful. 
Its  imflortance  is  derived  from  tlic  fiirt  that  Aiohaninit-J  is 
buried  here.  His  tomb,  close- out sid.-  t ho  great  mopi|Uf  Ki 
Haram.  is  visiite*!  annuaHT  bv  r.vcr  OO.ODO  ptlfrrimt,  ilnuii;)! 
the  visit  is  considend  nol  iiK-tiinhi'iit,  but  (nily  iiH-riti.rnius. 
Xear  by  an^  th*' tombs  of  liis  dauKhtrr  Fatiitm  anrl  nf  tin' 
Caliphs' A  IjoLiljokr  luul  (bnar.  The  uiosi  jul'— uftxirdinj,'  to 
BuK'khfinlt.  1*15  |Mic.'s  Ion and  130  wide,  its  dome  uplidd 
bv  4<X>  ooluiiiii-i,  lichtcd  Ijy  litHJ  lamps  which  burn  in^\\t  and 
dav— WHS  burned  in  bVIS  and  rebuilt  it!  1514  by  Kaul  Hey, 
gii'ltttn  of  K^ryot.  .Mussnlintiii-s  do  not  ii^'ri'c  a>  t'l  whetlifr 
Macca  or  >f<:'iiina  has  tlie  itrreaLer  sauutitv.  Medinn  lias 
ninety-tWo  naines,  all  n-rerriiiK'  to  the  holy  t  liBrai  icr  of 
Moha'ronu'd.  Tlie  inliaUitint-i  at*  intellitrent  and  s,.iijitc,  1 
and  Dot  so  iniliiarjr  in  their  twariiif;  Hs  tlios' of  Mecra.  Po]). 
80.00(i,  Sec  Hkjira  and  Moii  ammkd  ;  also  linrton's /^/^n'm- 
>'i  El  M^dK\ii)i  lind  Mfcruli  {W  vols..  Is.j6);  Hid  CQM- 
Ciallv  liurekhanit'-s  Travf  h  ut  *lrttita  (1829). 

£.  A.  Gkustexor. 

Medina:  village  lloentod  in  lf05.  inmrpornted  in  1S!^?^: 
Orleans  CO.,  X.  Y.  (for  loeat Ion  of  eoiuily.  see  nuwi  of  Ni'W 

ork.  ref.  4-1));  oii  Oak  Un-hard  creek,  the  Krie  ('anal, 
Bi:d  the  X.  Y.  Cent,  and  Hud.  Riv.  Railroad:  midway  U- 
tween  HufTalo  atid  Hf>eh(»«tiT.  It  i»  an  nn|iortant  Bfrri- 
culturul  and  oreliardintr  r  enter;  contains  6  quarries,  whn  ti 
show  rare  fe>»si|  fnrnuitioiis,  of  the  f^lnbrat^I  Medina  sand- 
flone.  7  I  Inirclies.  ari  aeadeniy  wilh  library  founded  in 
IfSVX  stM  eral  llonr-niills,  .■)  irriii-foiiiidries,  (U»d  furniture  and 
pa|)cr-[inil  faelorie<;  derives  )>'o<k1  wuter-powor  fr<iin  the 
crvt'k  ;  anil  has  a  State  bank  with  eauital  of  $50,00U,  a  na- 
tional liaiik.  and  a  inr.nthiT  and  '2  wee'klv  n«in|wpBll»  Pop, 
<IJSW)  HM-'i  ;  4,4»2 (1900)  4,7  KI. ' 

EUITOR  OK  '*  BbCOBO." 

MediBA:  village  (settled  in  1818);  capital  of  Medina  co., 
O.  (for  lofHtioii  of  counlv,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  2-G):  on 
the  Cleve..  Ixirain  an<l  VS^'heel.  aiicl  the  I'itta.,  Aknm  and 
West,  railways;  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Cltfvi'land.  It  has  sev- 
eral flour,  saw.  and  planing  mills,  foundry  and  bending 
works,  hollow-ware  factory,  and  a  large  manufactory  of  Viee 
«uppne«.  and  contains  a  national  bank  with  capital  of  ^75.- 
000,  a  .State  bank  with  capital  of  j|i3ri.lKN),  and  a  <«enii- 
monthlv  and  two  wcfklv  uew>|>a|H>rH.  Pop.  (18J<0)  1,4«4; 
(1890)  2.(m :  (IlKJO)  2.2aa." 

Ki>iTuK  ov  '•  Mkui.na  CoixTV  Gazette  asu  Nkws." 

Medina,  Jose  Maria  :  politician  ;  b.  in  Honduras  about 
1815.  He  was  acting  president  of  Hondurw  after  the  death 
of  Guardiola,  Mar.,  1862,  and  again  in  June,  18^.  Sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  the  Guatemalan  conservatives,  he 
was  elected  pnwitlent  of  Ibrntlunis  Feb.  15.  184W,  and  re- 
elected 1S66  aril!  1870.  Until  1871  he  maintained  pciace, 
but  the  count  I  y  was  drought  to  bankruptcy  by  wild  nnan- 
cierinL',  and  probably  periilation  in  connection  with  the 

s<_ii*  ine  for  buiitiiti;.'  an  inter  -anie  railway.    There  was  a 

war  with  Salvador,  Feb.-May,  IHJI ;  in  1872  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, and  Gunti-niiila  made  war  on  Honduras  ;  Medina  was 
defeated,  and  in  Aueust  was  de)Mi!ted  and  impri.wned  by  his 
own  troops.  IteleiHv  d  after  some  time  he  n<voltcd  against 
L^'iva  in  !)«».,  tH7o,  but  w.is  rieffatt^l  in  Feb.,  1M70;  at  the 
end  of  1*^77  he  wn-  arri'stcd  for  allot inT  attempt  at  revolt, 
coriileiiitied  to  death  by  a  court  nmrtuil.  and  shot  at  Santa 
Ko^a.  J  .  b.  8,  18T8.  HkkBXKT  H.  Smith. 

Medl'na-Sldo'nla  :  town  ;  in  the  proHnci^  of  Cadiz, 
Siiain ;  25  miles  S.  .S.  E.  of  Cadiz  (see  map  of  S|»ain,  rt- f. 
26-D).  It  wiks  built  by  the  Moors,  is  situated  on  a  steep 
eminence  surroumied  by  wull.s,  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathe- 
dral and  the  ruins  of  a  magniticent  castl<\  and  has  aa  im- 
posing appearance ;  it  is,  however,  a  gloomy  and  oompan^ 
ttv«ly  an  insignificaQt  town.   Pup.  (lifeJT)  11,700. 

Meif  net  Uabu :  •  Christiao  village  at  West  Tbebea  in 
Ulipar  Egjpt,  dating  Iran  tbe  fifth  eentttry,  which  gave  ii» 
Mine  to  a  tmm  oTnuDa  i^pieNotins  two  tea^lMi  The 
iMBHr  «tM  dates  fran  the  twentieth  djDaatj,  and  wac  in- 
taided  M  « iMnMaltm  of  Bmiin*  UI.,  being  dmtad  to  the 
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preservation  of  hi'*  memory  and  renown.  Its  mural  deco- 
rations are  of  k'reat  ethnological  value  on  account  of  the  cars 
taken  to  repri  ilm  e  the  raeial  characteristics  of  the  peoples 
against  whoiti  Ranises  111.  wage«l  war.  Other  inscriptions 
are  importHiit  t.i  the  histury  of  the  times.  The  smaller 
temple  dated  oriuinallv  from  tlie  eiKhteeiith  dynasty,  but  it 
was  extended  by  the  l'tok-uiie»  and  fv»^ii  by  the  Roman  om- 

11    (  speeDiUy  Antoninus.  Charlrs  K.  GiLLrrr. 

Meding,  <)s(  ak:  novpli?<t,  whn**  jiwudonym  is  Oreyor 
Sam<iniir\  b.  at  K'"'nii^berL:,  l'ru>*iii.  Apr.  U,  1H29;  studied 
law  at  KriiiiLr-ltTi;.  HeideUx-rf,'.  and  Berlin;  bueaiiie  an  mi- 
vocate  ami  afterward  hclii  ofllee  m  the  Prussian  administra- 
tion,  but  in  entered  the  public  service  of  Hanover,  in 
which  he  ri>s4>  to  the  |K)«ition  of  councilor  of  stHt4'.  and  was 
intrusted  \<  ith  several  confitlential  mixfionH  by  the  king.  In 
1>^7(>  he  \ii\.\B  his  sn|ijxirt  to  the  Prussian  (iovcmmcnt,  and 
after  resiiiing  in  Sw  itzerland  and  Stuttgart  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  he  ftpjili'ti  hiinself  tei  tlie  work  of  w  rititig  novels  based 
Oil  his  uwji  experiences.  Of  Ihesi.  works  luav  DO  mentioned 
Urn  ZepUr  vnd  Kronen  (lM7'2-7fij;  Die  Ii&mrrf<ihrt  iler 
Kpifjimen  (1878);  HShen  utid  Tuftn  (1879-4J0);  a  cyclu  of 
roiimiK  i'8 relating  to  Russian  history  (1881-83);  and  Di'eSaxo- 
fjoruifHrn  (1885).  Besides  these,  he  has  published  Memoirm 
mr  Z'  ityr.^i-hirhtt  1:1^^1-84)  and  a  short  biografihy  of  the 
Kin|N>ror  Willi.-mi  1.  niider  the  title  tit  S'J  Jnhrf  tn  (ilnnbf, 
A";  .-^  ■  V.  M.  Coi.nY. 

Meiiiterraiican,  The  (_from  Lat.  vu'ditrrrn  neux,  mid- 
land, inland  ;  me'^f  us,  mjd  + /«r'ra,  land];  the  Inr^'e  sea 
b'luniioii  by  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asm,  and  Africa, 
2,~W  inileji  li>nf;,  7(K(  miles  broad  to  the  K.  of  Sicily,  and  cov- 
ering an  area  e.f  1)77,000  sip  mile*,  pxcliidin^'  -ID.fKVf  tnilesof 
island  siirfa<'e.  It  ha.s  a  very  irrej^'iihir  shape,  forming  many 
iTulfs,  m  tlu/N-  of  Lyons,  (  lenoa,  'J'liranto.  Lepanto,  Koron, 
Kulokythia.  and  Saloniea  on  tlie  shores  of  Knroi*' ;  on  the 
shores  of  Asia,  Adraiuyti,  .Smyrna,  .\dalia,  and  ibKamkrun ; 
on  the  shores  of  Africa,  Sitira  and  CaUs;  and  bearing  differ- 
ent names  in  the  different  h»cHUiii'ji — iis,  for  instance,  the 
'I  iiseun,  Ionian.  Ailriatic,  and  ..Cgeau  scag.  It  is  in  [,'eriend 
a  deeii  sea,  the  average  l>eing  4,311;}  feet.  The  trreate'-t  di  pths 
fire  \V.  of  Sardinia  (12,',2aH  fe,  !  i,  between  Crete  ami  Kgj-pt 
(10,&74  feet),  and  lietwct  u  Sinly,  tirevti:,  auil  H«ru»  (l,%0l8 
feet  at  lat.  35*  5'  X.  and  Ion.  18'  8'  E.).  It  is  nearly  cut  in 
two  by  a  shallow  region  between  Sicily  and  TuniSb  It  com- 
municates K  with  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  W.  witl>  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  A  strong  current  st-ts  into  the  N^iterranean  in 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on  the  surface,  but 
below  and  at  the  sides  the  current  is  outward.  The  Dai^ 
danelles  current  is  always  toward  the  Mediterranean.  It 
also  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers,  the  Ebltj, 
Rhone,  Po.  and  Nile,  A  mueh  greater  eTaporation  takes 
place  ill  the  MeditertaneoD  than  ia  the  Atlantic  or  in  the 
Black  Sea,  owing  to  the  hot  winda  which  Mow  OTer*  it  from 
Northern  Afrkak  wblio  the  FneDow  and  ttie  Al|«;  prevent 
theooldwindfttNmNortlMniBaroiiofKmreai'hingit.  The 
teinperataM  and  aaltineee  of  the  watem  of  this  aea  -mtj 
much  more  in  dUbmnt  puts  than  is  the  ease  with  the  open 
o<  ean*  Tbm  is  Tei7  little  tide,  owing  to  the  narrownesa  of 
the  strait  which  oonneots  it  with  the  ocean.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  in'epling  S.  E.  and  S.  W..  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  N.  E.  and  N.  W. ;  they  often  rise  sudaenly 
and  blow  witji  gnat  viulencc.  .Sh  T/o  Jffdittmuum 
(1854),  by  Kear-Adniind  William  Henrv  Smyth. 

Revised  by  M.  W.  UABantoTOW. 

Medlar  [M.  Eng.  medUr,  from  0.  Fr.  me$ltr,  medlar- 
tree,  deriv.  of  mrnJe,  metpli,  medlar  <  lAt>  ma^p»liMi = Or, 
lUintiKmr,  medlar] :  popalar  name  at  tiia  fndtof  the  medlar^ 
t  ree  of  Aeia  and  Burape  {MupUua  germmtieay,  beloqglng  to 
t  ho  Older  Boaaeem.  Tnia  ia  a  Binall,  aometittes  thorny  dimb 
or  small  tne,  whfeh  ia  often  eultivsied.  Then  are  many 
varietlML  Tm  trait  ti  dtowed  to  decay  pairtiallyVby  the 
proeen  called  tihUing,  when  ite  hanhncaa  diaapiwan  and 
It  beoomn  ediUe,  Toe  Japan  medhr  ia  uaually  known  by 
the  Chineae  name  of  Loqvat  (f.  v.). 

Kevised  by  L.  H.  Buusr. 

X«dloy,  John,  T).  T>.  :  bi.shop ;  b.  in  England  in  1804; 
waaeduoaied  ut  Wadlmm  College,  tlxfurd,  and  graduated  in 
1^0  with  honors ;  was  several  years  vicar  of  St.  Thoout^ai , 
Exeter,  prel>endary  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1640  was  eonae-' 
crated  nrst  AiigUc«n  biah<^  «f  the  ace  of  PrBderictam,  com- 

Biehending  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Here 
isbop  Uidley  built  a  cathedral  of  great  arehitectnrel  beouly 
St  hia  own  oo^  when  the  aervicet  of  tlw  cathedrals  of  tha 
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nudntaliwd.  Aftar  tlie  nrignation  of  Dr. 
Ozenden,  BUum  of  Montroal  ud  metrapotttHuBfaihop  M«d- 
WM enown  to  be  melmfwlitan,  aod  neld  tlMpriiiiMT of 
tbe  CllHulian  Churoh  until  bu  death  {a  ISM.  VUM  LUk,  hj 
CMon  W.  O.  Ketobum,  D.  D.,  of  St  Andrew*.  New  Bran^ 
wick,  was  published  io  1893.       Revised  by  W.  S.  Perry. 

Medoc,  m&'doo' :  the  name  of  a  district  of  Frunci-  stn  tt  h- 
iniB;  slonK  the  Oiroode, from  AmlW-jt  to  Lespam-.  It  i»  HlM>ijt 
40  milM  long  and  from  5  to  18  miles  broad.  It  is  wbully 
covered  with  Tineyards,  which  piodnoe  the  maet  lunona 
kinds  of  BonlMox  wine. 

■mIows.  Sir  Wii.i.uM  :  s^.I.li.  r:  li.  in  KiikIhikI.  Deo.  31, 
1738;  enti'ml  tliv  army  in  17"iti:  s.  rvf.1  with  ilislinciion  in 
Germany  1760;  wi'iit  to  Xortti  Aini  ri<  a  in  S'pt.,  1775.  wiiii 
the  Fifty-fifth  RetjiiiiLTil ;  afliTwarii  i  i>!nm«iiiii.'(l  the  First 
Brigttde  of  (tr<>iiH<iitTs,  (listinf;ui>hiii;:  liimstlf  nn  s<>vcnil 
occawions;  »»s  wniind-'il  nt  Bnimiy'.wii.- anil  nt  Uh- capture 

of  St.    I.Ui  i.'l    1  7Sn  ;   Wfis  lllJldi-  c-<.1m1ii'1   of  t!ir    Ki;,'lll  V-tlUil  h 

Rogiinciit,  atiii  M'lil  as  iiiaj.i|--i;<.-iiiTitl  to  Iinlia  ITM;  was 
goverimr  nf  .Mailnis  17!h>-!»>;  1c<1  rifjlit  wmt;  <>f  ('(  rii- 
wallis's  army  at  ilie  yii-p'  of  St  riii>rnpHinni  171C,  when;  hf 
displaye<l  pmat  couniitri'  ami  aliility  ;  Ix-cnine  lieutenant- 
general  Oct.,  17513  :  was  governor  of  the  Istle  of  Wight  for 
aoino  Tears,  and  coiii  tnanaMviiMshi«t  ill  Inland  1801-M»  D. 
at  Bath,  Nov.  14.  181."3. 

Medra'no,  FRAyrisco,  <le  :  lyrif  poft.  Aiiiii>-t  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  was  u  native  of  S  \  illf.  mid  tlourishi-d 
in  tbe  end  of  the  sixti-enth  and  lM'j:innin;;  nf  the  sev.  iiticntli 
century.  Aspirations  of  w  hicli  wi>  arr  i>;niirant  <  iirrieHl  him 
to  Uoiiii'  for  a  litne:  and  when  he  liad  l)i<>n  luisufccssful 
he  n'turmti  to  his  native  land  to  die,  in  what  year  is  un- 
known. His  works  were  [iiil.lish.'d  nt  Pali-rinn  iii  Ifi  1  7  is  a 
kind  of  appendix  to  the  imitation  of  t)viil"s  Hr  Ritnuiio 
AmoriM  \iy  the  S^-villian  Pe^lro  Vetiejias  de  Sii.iv.dni.  Of 
all  the  Sjxini-h  iiniialors  of  llora<'o,  .Medraiio  is  prohaldy 
the  I'est.  Ilis  tiisie  is  exiellent,  his  style  is  fn'e  from  the 
gongorisins  nf  his  lime,  and  the  <|uasi-pliit<isiipliii.al  llora- 
tian  manner  is  Bdmirahly  suite<i  (o  hi-  I  'vii  h  u  ji'  ter.  The 
best  oditiun  of  hii  poems  Ls  in  vol.  xxxii.  <>f  Knadeuevra's 

A.  R.  .Marsh. 

Medulla  OblonErata  :  Sr.  Br  uv. 

Mediil'la  Spln«rij»  [Lai.,  >|  rial  nmrruwj:  that  part  of 
t  )M' I  rnl  ral  to  rvi  US  system  w  ill  h  i-.  inelused  in  the  spinal 
tanul,  exIetidiiiL' frMiii  just  Ih  Lih  ihe  foramen  macnuni,  at 
the  ljia,s«<  of  the -kill  1.  : I ■  11  (iniiit  usually  ii|ip<>sitr  t!ii'up|>cr 
jmrt  of  the  first  ami  se.-.,uii  luiuliar  viTti'tiru-.  It  is  a  cvlin- 
ilrioal,  slightly  llaittiifd.  curd  like  mii.«  of  nervous  matter, 
continuous  at  its  up|>erend  with  the  in>-dulla  ol>l<)nj,'ata.  ami 
terminal  iiii:  iieluw  in  a  eoni<'al  evi  remity,  il  ■-  eiilire  lenj^lh 
being  aljoul  IS  inches,    in  this  course  it  f^ives  olT  ihirty-one 

  pairs   of  spinal    nerves,  liy 

M         9  menus  of  which  it  is  placed  in 

coinnainicatiiin  with  the  whole 

^^^^  of  the  boily   Im'Ii'W  the  hiail. 

^^^^^  •'■1''""'  eitril  I-  iiii  ;<  -.  (i  by 

^^^IT     ^'fliirwjl  thn-e    nieiuliranes  wliicii  lie 

within  the  liony  canal  of  the 
spine  —  the  diim  muter,  the 
firachnoid,  and  the  pia  matfr. 
The  .structure  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  these  membranes 
do  not  essentially  differ  from 
th<j«ie  of  the  satfie  envelopes 
ari>und  the  brain,  one  or  two 
peculiaritieb,  liow»r«r,  being 
worth  noting.  The  dam  ma- 
ter hw  •  Arm  attaebment  to 
tb«  bona  at  ita  upper  and,  at 
the  edge  of  tbe  lonunen  mac- 
mitt  (H  tha  aknll.  From  the 
pla  matar  covmng  the  sides 
of  the  spinal  cord  spring  nu- 
merous little  prticesses  having 
the  !>hHi>e  uf  the  te<-t  li  of  a  WW 
whoso  sharp  p>inls  are  at' 
tachedtothe  Inner  surf.ieeof 
the  dura  maler:  these  flbrtnis 
proecs.ses  coiisiilute  the  liff<t- 
mfnfum  dentalum,  and  mate- 
rially aid  in  maintaining  the 
nroiier  noiiUon  of  tbe  cofd  within  ita  sheath.  Between  the 
2tai»ai5tlManM!hiMid  onlj  a  little  Inbrieating  fltild  la  prea- 
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enl>  while  under  and  within  the  meshes  of  tba  arachnoid,  aa 
elsewhere  within  the  hrnin,  lies  the  eenbrn  yiMf  JImid  iu 
considerable  though  changing  quantity. 

The  spinal  cord  itself,  like  the  other  nerroits  centers,  con- 
sists of  certain  elementary  tissues ;  thasa  an  a  support  iog 
lNt.si.<)-substance.  the  neun^itif  tba  oonnactifa  timm  darnad 
from  the  pia  mater,  the  iierf»<»liai  tba  unwAhank  and  tba 
blood-Tstseis.  The  special  gnmpiqg  of  tboaa  dementa  jgivaa 
form  and  ehanetar  to  dillbrent  paru  of  the  s^nal  oordT  In 
geuand  tama,  it  BUqr  he  said  trnt  tha  spinal  cord  is  made 
np  in  its  oantnd  paita  of  gra}/  rnoMsr— j.  c.  groups  of  gang- 
lion-eellaof  diffarent  BiMa,with  narra-flben,  blood-vesaela, 
and  ddioate  basia^nbstanoa;  and  in  ita  ooter  peripbanl 
parts  of  lehUe  matter — i.  e.  moia  OT  laai  ooaoa  basis- sab- 
stance,  supiMirting  meduUated  iMrvfrfiben  and  oontaioing 
bliMid-vcssels.  On  Tiewing  a  ralnal  oofd  whoae  membranea 
have  been  stripricd  off  the  following  external  appearances 
are  presented :  The  evlindrical  outline  of  the  organ  is  made 
irretrular  by  two  swellings  occupying  those  portions  of  the 
I  '  ir<i  .surrounded  by  the  middle  cervical  and  the  lowest  dor- 
sjil  vertehni' — ^the  so-called  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments. Along  the  entire  length  of  the  thmt  surface  of  ue 
cord  runs  a  line  or  deep  niaric,  which  after  the  n-moval  of 
the  pia  mater  is  seen  tu  be  a  rt>al  fissure  or  crack  which  pene- 
timtca  quite  deeply,  and  separates  the  organ  into  two  equal 
halves.  This,  tnc  anterior  median  fismire,  is  filled  bjr  tlia 
t)ia  muter,  containing  the  anterior  spinal  artery  aiM  tta 
'(Hinches.  ( »n  eit  her  wcle  of  the  atilerior  inetlian  fl.saure  very 
numeroiiti  delicate  bundleti  of  nerves  arise  from  the  spinal 
cord  ;  these  are  t  he  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nen-es.  The 
median  line  on  the  posterior  surface  is  not  by  any  meani*  so 
diKtinct  behind  ns  in  front,  and  it  is  impossible' to  demon- 
strate a  dorsal  fl-sMun-  without  lacerating  the  tiMiue;  the 
se[iaration  between  the  halves  of  the  spinal  cord  posteriorly 
is  a  eliiscly  incorporated  extension  of  the  pia  mater,  and  is 
called  the poatennr  median  teptum.  On  either  side  of  this 
an-  arrangetl  the  fxislerior  root*  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the 
same  manner  astlie  anterior.  The  anterior  and  the  |«>storior 
rtKjts— physiologically  distinct — pien'e  the  dura  mater,  con- 
join and  mingle,  and  escape  from  side  openings  between  tha 
veriehra-  as  the  .spinal  narvca.  Just  beiote  joiniBg  tiM  aa> 

tiTior  niot  the  p<is- 
Iiri'ir  exiiibits  a 
swelling — the  gnH' 
(jliiin  of  the  poste- 
rior root.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the 
spinal  canal  tlie  spi- 
nal iiern-s  i->Ur 
friiiii  the  sjaiie  Ml  a 
|M)inl  i'orres|MiiidiiiL'^ 
Io  the  level  nf  t  liei  r 

origin  in  the  ord. 
but  in  the  lower  re- 
gions the  nerves  de- 
scend for  some  dis- 
tance liefore  reach- 
ing their  canals  of 
exit.  TransversB 
wet  ions  of  the  cord 
(fee  Fig.  2)  show 
that  the  white  sub- 
.stanct;  coven*  in  the 
gray  matter  everywhere,  except  at  a  very  narn>w  point  be- 
hind when  tba  mij  matter  reaches  the  pia  mater.  This 
piercing  of  the  whita  substance  by  the  gray  enables  us  to  di- 
Tide  tha  white  sabstanoa  into  two  unequal  massea  on  each  side 
•—the  amaller  sitnated  behind  between  the  point  of  gray  mat- 
ter and  the  posterior  median  aeptnm,  constituting  Uie  pon/e- 
rior  column,  and  the  larger  part,  filling  up  the  spftoc  in  front 
of  the  point  of  gray  matter  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  fissure,  the  antero-lateral  column.  Tho  gray 
matter  is  irregularly  developed  in  the  cord  and  forms  a  figure 
like  »  rough  letter  H,  whose  forward  arms  are  club-shaped. 
The  tips  of  the  Uteral  parte  of  the  H  constitute  the  Aorna  of 
the  gray  matter,  and  the  oonnecting'  bridge  the  gray  com- 
mlwuM*.  The  anterior  horns  are  larger,  morw  rounded  than 
the  |M>sterior,  and  differ  in  structure.  In  them,  particularly 
in  the  l  ervicrtl  and  InmbarenlargemenUof  theconl.aiatba 
largest  gangli'in-cells  known;  these  "  mnlUpolar'*  awOiaQta 
present  a  multitude  of  delicate  branching  pmcesaos  of  two 
kinds— I  he  ri.  hly  brancheil  /'ri)^<i/)/f(.»>Hi'c  i»rocc!i8es  and  the 
delicate  straighler  axin-eylinder  process.  The  former  ramlfr 
within  tha  gray  matter,  breaking  op  into  axtauaiona  of  ii^ 
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creasin;;  delicacy,  the  Iiittor  isconti'niirms  with  a  nervp-fSVi^r, 
the  axis-cylinder  of  which  it  lieriirurs.  The  maj«ri(  v  of  t  b« 
anterior  root^iier»'es  are  connectiMi  with  the  ncrvc-cells  of  th«« 
anterior  horna,  although  some  fibers  included  within  these 
biifi«ll««  are  connected  with  mnrr  remotely  <>itURl(Hi  plfmpTit* 
(if  liiL-  cord.  In  the  cerviciil  ainl  luiubar  |HirtM  of  itic  roni 
the  ^nglion-fpl!*  ar»»  «»s{H  f  iully  [iimi<»rf»!S,  >K>!ni:  iirriiimi-il 
within  the  ant^'rinr  hurn-i  iis  inif,r.  mi,i4li_\  iiini  mnrr  iri-'iuiiS. 
In  the  ffrviciil  iiini  ui.jmt  <l'ir-nl  rririnri  a<li|it ;iiri)il  Ji::f,'ri'i,'H- 
tiorus  (jf  sMKilliT  i^'anj^Iioii-L'L'lls  I'Xi-t  in  th«'  inner  M<i<-  i..f  ihf 
gray  ma'.t'.'r.  iii-iirly  i  li  a  lovi-l  with  the  I'oinini-iMirf  ;  iIk-m- 
constitiito  tlio  ciihuiiu  'jf  ('hirk''.  Tin'  ["i^tfrinr  liorni  p.isses.s 
relatively  very  few  tjaKu'liuu-cells.  t  Imse  wl;i.  h  exi'-t  tieiiig 
oval  ami  i>riniilcii  with  fi'w  | iP' i<  i''>r^.  Tlic  pdsteri'ir  iierve- 
nwits  (io  ii'.it.  Its  ia,t  U--  Wi'  kni>w.  (iire.  rly  roininilliit-ate  with 
thi-M-  ^'anglion-cclls ;  the  root  let--  enter  the  white  matter  a 
Utile  tv  trie  inrvcr  «iiie  of  the  |:,iiint,uf  tlio  posterior  horn, 
and  semi  tihors  in  jewrtil  liirectii-ns — into  the  posterior  horn, 
upwanl  and  (low  riwani  in  the  piM.^tcrior  column.  The  cen- 
triil  parts  of  tliti  sjiitiHi  ronl  e.in--isl  <if  ari  in,lfnar  eommi*- 
sure,  Iving  at  t  he  iH.rii  im  of  the  fljwure,  and  cirnpi  'Sf'd  larsrely 
of  moiluIlBtcii  lu  rve-lilieis.  .lust  bai?k  of  thi-i  haml  nf  wlate 
matter  lies  tlie  gr/ii/  eoinmi5.>ure,  the  conttT  u£  wljiub  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  ri  unii  nr  oval  In  >ie -  the  Mn/ra/  eanaJ  of  the 
spinal  cord — liuetl  bjr  columnar  epithelial  cells,  or  filled  up 
by  their  dibri*.  This  canal  extends  from  the  h  west  end  of 
the  cord  to  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla  oblMiigut  a.  and 
is  the  remains  of  the  primarv  neural  canal  of  early  fcetal  life. 

Physiology. — Durinjf  the  Arst  twenty-flvc  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth Century  the  spinal  cord  was  looked  upon  as  a  bundle 
of  nerves  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  external  parts, 
tlw  Imin  nnding  nervous  fofo»  Uiroagh  tbs  pMtiw  oord  to 


right  pc«t«rior  column  of  the  cord,  ascends  on  that  side  to 
the  medulla  (^longata  (some  fibers  of  the  sensory  jwlh  prob- 
ably JuTinff  croawa  in  tlie  oord  to  the  poaterior  colunn  of 
the  oppoalte  «id«),  (nm  whioli,  •ftor  •  oonplex  aad  bf  no 


Flo.  4.— Multipolar  ii«rre-cf>ll  tram  anterior  horn  ot  gny  matter  of 
■plnal  oora :  a.  tlie  bruk«t]  axi»-«yUiider  proocM  which  becomes 
vMi  a.iim^llbiHrrttia      ^ - 


Ww.  S  — Transrerne  snction  of  npfna!  rnrvf  tmm  ihf  itTTfenl  r"r1"n  : 
A  and  P,  anterior  and  (ii»>it<'t  i.jr  lieni-'  ■  /  i,t  av  umiter,  Mirr^  mmi.-J 
bjr  (I,  {  and p,  the  anterior,  lulei  al,  mid  ij«w!t!i  ier  i  irluiuiut  <>(  w  lute 
lu«tt«r ;  a/,  anterior  metlLan  fbiaure  ;  pf,  poM<-rit>r  nit^liao  K-p- 
tuui  ;  ar  and  pr,  anterior  and  posterior  rootR  of  ii|ilnal  t»>rT<;H ; 
oc  antattor  or  whtte  oommtasiire ;  pc,  poaiertor  or  gray  commia- 
«!« :  eg  OHKnl  oaaat;  aii.  maimmA  nenrogUa,  eoMtlluUiw 
■ubstanna  grtattooaa  of  poabmor  bom. 

the  muscles.  Later  researwhe*  made  it  evident  tliat  the  oord 
possesses  independent  energy  which  inoUidfs  all  ibeaitri- 
bulfs  of  a  high  nervous  center,  even.  ac<v>nling  tO  eonic,  n 
degrc*-  tif  volition  and  eonscioiLsnes>i.  While  many  points 
oi>n<  ernin.-  the  anaiomy  and  the  phy.siolory  of  the  spinal 
e<>rl  must  bo  ri»g:ir.|.-i  as  far  from  (Ictlnilely  dft.Timnftl. 
;tie  e..iriplex  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  cunl  must  hv 
r.  eoi,Mi!/.fHl  whf'n  We  appreciate  its  multiple  ruh  as  a  ron- 
due;ini;  ori,'Hn  for^n-iory  itupn-ftsions  and  motor  excllations, 
a-s  a  -oiiiee  of  III  rvoii-i  forff*.  aud,  ifi  a  tli'gre*",  as  a  co-onli- 
n.Hiint;  orpiin.  .SVmijrv  i>?(;jr ■  Wo^i"  rec»'ivc<l  from  tht;  po- 
riphery  of  the  IhhIv  rea<  h  the  fv>rd  by  {ho  prrittrl'ir  n-mfs 
(which  are  purely  .-M-nsory).  tind  an  i\u-n  cotidtii  li  d,  dire  uy 
or  indirectly.  u|..ward  to  ihe  iiern'ptivo  center-^  in  ihe  l>rain. 
If  we  imagine  the  piath  as  one  i  ontinuou^  ner\ e-Hbur,  we 
•hotild  My  that  it  extends  from  the  right  forefinger  to  the  | 


totberldilr 

means  fully  known  e  iar«e,  the  impressions  cro«.s  the  [lart-df 
the  loft  brain  whitii  perceive  and  appreciate  Miii.satiotis. 
Motor  excitations  or  impulses  pursue  quite  a  different  course, 
in  an  inverse  direction.  A  motor  impulse  destined  to  move 
the  right  foreflnger  starts  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
descends  through  the  left  half  of  the  ba.<tal  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  ed^  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  near  its  junction  with  the  spinal  cord,  where  it 
suddenly  passes  acro^  the  median  line  into  the  right  half  of 
the  spinal  cord,  deaccDds  in  the  right  half  of  that  organ, 
issues  out  of  the  rigbt  mltrwr  hom,  tnm  whicli  oome  tin 
nems  of  the  una,  end  Ibllovstbeae  nerves  b>eftoseooatno« 
tion  of  the  nmelee  whidi  nore  the  rifrhi  tondoger.  In 
gencMl  the  notor  paths  or  nerves  decessele  witlnb  •de&iiito 
limited  area,  the  soiled  decttssetieii  of  the  pyninide  of 
th«  medull*  oblongata.  The  mothm  refemd  to  in  the  above 
illustration  ia  a  voluntary  motion— one  startinf  tnm  the 
supreme  oenbral  gangli»--but  the  spinal  cord  families  in- 
voluntary movements  of  great  variety  and  force  originating 
within  it«e]f ;  it  is  consequently  a  source  of  (Ktwer.  a  center 
for  reflex  motions.  Simple  and  coiiviticiiig  pri>of  of  this 
assertion  is  bad  by  watching  the  inoveineuts  of  a  frog  whose 
head  has  lioen  cut  off.  The  ],_-iz'^  of  the  animal  t>cparately 
move  when  tlie  creature  is  ttu  ted.  and  complex  movcmenta 
of  Jumping,  removing  irritations  by  meanx  of  twolenue 
done  just  as  well  as  when  the  aniiiml  was  perfect.  l%ea» 
movements  all  occur  after  some  irritation  of  a  sensorvnerve^ 
never  spontimeoii^ly;  tbey  are  conseoneutlr  called  reflex 
movements.  A  reflex  movement  may  Ih>  deiined  as  the  rs> 
suit  of  a  direct  truiiKfonnation  <l>y  ganglioii-oells)  of  a  san- 
sorv  impn.^-^ioii  into  motor  impuls«c;  in  this  "^'n-ic  reflex 
atitjons  <Mvur  in  overviicrvousceiiler.gri  .il  t -:iiHil.  Kx- 
aroples  of  n-flex  spinal  actions  iti  health  an-  foiiud  in  the  in- 
voluntary movements  protlueed  by  tickling,  buruiug.  etc.  In 
dl«eiwe»l  conditions  certain  couvukiuiis  are  reflex  s|>inal 
movements,  ami  in  some  cases  of  p<itsy  of  the  legs  m(»st  ex- 
tensive Hn<l  violent  movefnents  are  eoinniordy  oliserve<l  in 
the  affected  limbs.  Trie  -i  ihal  conl  may  al->o  l»e  .*|ioken  of 
as  a  co-ordinating  center  for  eerlain  coai-s*-  inovement-i,  Ry 
eo-orrlinatiiig  center  is  iiieHiit  a  mass  of  gray  mal'er  whoso 
ganglion-cells  art  in  su<-li  a  way,  harmoTiiously  anil  -i:im!- 
tane<Hislv,  as  U>  produce  an  exact  niovoineiil.  The  |"  rform- 
anee  of  an  exact  inoveitient.  as  walking,  imi^t  he  ":.  u  le  d  I  v 
rep<'ateii  trials,  but  wb<?n  the  piiinlion-*  ■  I-  hi-e  ;e  ipiir. 
the  lial>it  of  acting  tog»'tlier  (eiliu-ation),  they  so  act  wiiiiout 
the  watchful  atul  dinvting  influence  of  volition;  c.  e.  we 
start  walking  by  a  volitional  inij>ulst',  but  eontinue  walking 
by  spinal  aei ion.  ()Uite  inailetitive  to  wlin;  '  .t  1--  nr.  r.-:*- 
t!t_-.  'rhi;«  i'  i-i  with  very  maiiv  com|>lex  movenieius  oi  daily 
life,  i  ll,  i  uiii!  conl  prohalily  n<^issesses  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  impressions  wlucu  reach  it  by  sensory  nerves. 
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This  (iropert y  of  the  iraii)rlii'n-t  c'll.s  of  the  spinal  conl.  a-t  tvpM 
as  iif  the  ^')iiii:lii'ti-<'clN  nf  other  f.-ntiT^.  hiis  li<-fi)  termed  re- 
Iciitivity,  <tr  il  may  In-  -(Mik-  ii  uf  (us  liy  a  f.  w  authnrM  as  the 
memory  <>f  the  ■-tmuil  impiI.  In  jTO'if  .if  this  may  be  a<l- 
ducp<l  the  jierfoniiam  c  uf  ai  t.f  withuiit  volitional  tii- 

tf^rfcrviice  atiii  nitMile  of  uiM'ii lusncss — the  exe<"Utioii  nf 
complieatt'ii  iiu'vi'Uit  by  <li  i  ajiitateil  cohl-hhxxJetl  ani- 
mals, and  the  wrll-known  |M>ssiliihty  of  e<hicatint,'  the  spinal 
cord.  ItiiprL-asiuU:^  are  stored  up  and  kept  retuly  for  ujw>  in 
the  gray  oMttier  of  tlra  apiiuil oonl  wmU  Min  thaitol  the 
brein. 

In  eonelusion.  one  word  may  bo  a«lded  about  centers  for 
certain  aotinns  in  the  spinal  cord.  Some  (^nfflion-eelig  are 
groujied.  and  exert  an  influence  over  particular  n«rvM  dw- 
tined  for  ttie  control  of  special  urgana;  tbua  nerre-fiben 
•applying  the  blood-vesaels  of  the  face  and  eveball  are  con- 
neotM  with  the  upiwr  cenrical  region  of  tm  spinal  coni. 
UovemenU  of  the  pMto  within  the  pelvia  (bladder.  oteiuB, 
etc.)  are  under  th*  mittA  of  •  not  of  tin  Inmbar  eni- 
ami  cord  and  pwts  jnet  abof*  It ;  ibaw  are  napectively  tlie 
ciUo-spinal  and  thn  gcnito-ttrioar^  oantm  The  ^piiial 
curd  lurthnmoie  exerta  aa  inflnnnca  upon  the  ornnt^  con- 
taiMd  in  thadMat  sod  nfadonan,  and  abo^  prolMioly,  ujion 
the  uutritiaQ  of  tiamea  in  gMwraL  . 

UeTiaed  by  Q.  A.  PkBBsoi« 

Mcdiini  liti  Ei,'y|)ti«n  Mi'fun):  alwality  in  Lower  Kgypt ; 
a)H»il  M  miles  S.  of  Memphis:  nnte<l  eontaining  xonie  uf 
the  inot^t  anrieni  monuments  of  the  country.  The  pyramid 
of  Mednm.  called  the  "  faUe  pyramid"  by  the  notives,  was 
never  cornideteil.  Ii  riH«^  in  three  jiarts.  It  is  conjectured 
that  il  Uuoiiged  tu  Snofru  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Just  to 
the  N.  are  several  maetabas  ornamented  in  aronaio  atyle, 
which  belonged  to  relatives  of  that  Pharaoh.  From  one  of 
these  maatabas  came  tha  litting  ataloea  «t  Babotep  and 
Nefert,  rightly  adjudged  to  ha  anoog  iJw  Unaat  aAMta  of 
Egyptian  seiuptura.  Thia  rnrion  and  the  neighboring 
Faynm  hava  baeo  esnkicad  br  nlnden  Patria,  who  daroU^a 
rnmnl  Tolumsa  to  the  nanlta  of  liia  nseanhek  See  his 
Jfedmn,  Hmeara,  Kahun,  lilahtM  (Ijondoo.  1800-98). 

CnARLtH  It.  OiLLETT. 

Me<lu8H>  [Mod.  Lat.,  naineil  from  Mulu  m,  one  of  the 
Oorjioti-' =  (ir.  Mrffavoa.  So  railed  freim  thi'  n-x^mhlanw  of 
its  tentacles  to  Medusji's  snaky  locks]:  a  term  jpven  to  the 
frec-swimminif  Cn-hTilerates,  commonly  calliHi  jellyfish. 
Thc-M"  all  have  a  disk-like  or  iinilirella-shaped  body,  the  pro- 
b'lseis,  at  the  einl  iif  whirh  1-  the  mouth, correspondinj:  to 
the  luiiiille.  while  the  radiating;  divisions  of  the  dijfe.stive 
cavity  correspond  to  the  rilw  which  KUpjmrt  the  cloth.  The 
comtnon  name  iellyll.th  is  most  apt,  so  far  a*  the  jelly  is 
concerneil,  for  ttiese  forms  arc  scarcely  more  solid  than  the 
water  in  which  they  float.  They  swim  br  means  of  contrac- 
tions of  the  umbrella,  and  thev  kill  their  prey  by  Beans  of 
the  many  iKii-Mmous  cells  (nettie-celle)  which  cover  certain 
portions  of  the  body.  Around  the  manin  of  the  umbrella 
occur  sense  organs  (eves  and  ears),  while  below  these  dei>ends 
a  f  rinsre  of  tentacles  (ike  t  he  fringe  on  a  pafaaol.  Two  great 
groups  of  medusB  are  recognixed,  whicb,  though  su  similar 
u  aa^enal  appearance,  are  widely  different  m  structnrr. 
In  ^Sbm  one  befonging  to  the  Htdroboa  (f.v.)the  digest  ivi' 
)M«r  of  the  body  (antodarm)  extends  clear  to  the  mouth. 
Host  of  the  medasB  of  this  group  are  the  sexual  stages  of 
tha  Hydnids.  the  asexual  stage  of  which  is  firmly  fixeil  to 
aoma  submarine  support  To  this  group  belong  the  only 
fresh-water  me<lu't»  known.  Some  have  been  recorded  from 
the  Central  African  lakes,  while  one  suddenly  appeared  in 
tha  Vietoria  rfi^ia  tanks  in  the  Knw  Gardens  in  l.<iiidoti. 
These  forms  may  be  reeognized  at  one*-  by  the  fact  that  the 
aperture  of  the  unibreilu  is  rmrtinUy  e|.i>ed  by  a  circular 
membrane  isee  the  ti>:ures  in  IIyi<Ki>:ih  i,  whence  the  name 
CraspeUote  nieilii.so?  often  applicil  to  them.  In  the  other 
group  (Acr»s|ietlin)  this  memnrane  is  laoking.  and  there  is 
a  throat  lined  by  the  outer  ImmIv  layer,  leadint;  from  the 
mouth  to  the  digir^tive  cavity,  ^or  an  aci'ount  of  the  al- 
ternation of  generations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  .\t  Ai.Kfii.e. 
8«>e  ahw  lIvitKi'ZoA  and  Sctpiiozoa.  The  literature  of  the 
niedusn-  is  lari;i-.  We  may  mention  .\.  .Vpissiz,  Ciitnloi/iie 
of  AeaUph*  uf  yurth  Amrrirn  (l*^''"'!;  1..  Ajrussi/.  t'ontri- 
SittionK  to  y<ititriil  llntlort/  u  f  the  Unittd  Shilis  ( lK")7-(i'i) ; 
llacckcl.  Si/M/rm  <lr  M'^Iumh  (1870-81):  and  jtapers  by 
Brooks,  Fewkes,  Ma<Teady,  etc.  .1.  .S.  Kl.siisLKv. 

Heek,  Alexander  Deav^'okt:  jurist  and  journalist;  b. 
•t  Columbia,  S.  CL.  July  17, 1814;  graduated  in  1838  at  the 
Vnimsity  of  Alnbam;  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lb35, 
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and  Iwcame  editor  of  a  Deniiwratii-  newspajier;  serve<l  three 
!ieiiitli>  HI  ISUj  ill  the  Seminole  war,  ami  on  his  return  be- 
eariie  n' toniey->,'enerttl  of  Alabama;  edited  The  Soulhron 
WHS  i  isij— 1-4)  jml^fe  of  the  court  of  Tust.-aloosa  County; 
law-i  liTk  to  the  soiiciiorof  the  U.  S.  Treasury  lH+.<:  U.  S. 
di-ttriet-attorney  for  Southern  .'Mabama  1>*  ItV-.Stl ;  a  journal- 
ist of  Mobile  lfA8-53  ;  went  in  IX-W  to  the  L4>cislalure.  where 
he  oriv;inated  the  frw-school  system  of  .Mabama;  U-eanie 
in  1S54  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile;  was  S|>i-aker  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Alabama  iiiSd;  wan  a  flne  chess-olayer.  and 
author  of  a  legal  digest  (1  voL,  1842);  Th«  Red  KahU  (New 
York,  18(UQ;  Songt  and  Jhtm*  of  tk»  South  ami);  Ro- 
mauUc  nueuna  in  SondhiouUm  HMonf  (1837) ;  and  an 
unpablithad  AMory  tfAiabama,  D.  at  Colnmbn^  Miaa.. 
Nov.  80, 1868. 

Meek,  FiELutNo  Braoford,  M.  N*.  A.  S. :  pala>ontdlagiat 

and  geologist ;  b.  at  .Madivm,  la..  !)«■.  10,  1.H17;  IttH-ame  at 
an  early  age  interest ■•■1  m  tie-  ~t'.idy  of  the  Silurian  fovsils, 
which  are  very  aljuinliiiii  there;  at  iimjority,  enj,'ttKe<l  in  loin- 
mercial  pursuits,  eon! iniiin^r.  howeviT,  his  sj  j,.niilie  studies. 
In  1848  and  lH4!t  he  wiis  i  inploved  as  an  assistant  in  the 
V.  .S.  geological  survey  of  the  upjier  Mississip|)i  count  rv, 
under  1).  I),  "wen.  From  aimiit  IW'.J-.V^  he  «. irked  as  an 
assistant  of  I'rof.  llnll  at  .Albany  on  the  palai  ntoli .^-y  of 
New  York,  and  meanwhile  s|«-nt  twosnminers  in  eonneetlon 
with  the  .Stale  geoloiiical  survey  of  Missouri.  In  IH-W,  a.v 
sisle*]  bv  Dr.  F.  V.  llayden.  he  maile  a  valuable  <-ol|pction 
of  vertebrate  and  other  fossils  from  the  Mavvn\»ta  Trrre-B 
or  Bad-lands  of  Dakota  for  I'rof.  Ilall.  In  IRW  he  »ettl.-«l 
in  Washington,  I>.  I'.,  and  inve^ti^ated  and  refiorted  on  or- 
ganic remains  brought  in  by  exploring  exi>editions.  The 
results  of  his  labors  were  published  jointly  with  Others;  bis 
minor  |jtttjers  oil  }>aleontology  and  geology  were  various /ie- 
fmnls  and  3\roiuaetioiut  the  most  tnportiaat  waa  A  Mtpui 
m  tk»  TtwvMruit  Cmaaasiw  and  llrf  •»«  AMtb  or  Iha 
f >/ier  JTmsomK  ComUrf  (Washington,  Itm,  liv.,  MO  ppi, 
4.')  pi.).  D.  Dec.  38. 1878,  at  the  Smithsonian  InstitutioD. 

Meeker.  .losKpii  Ht  si  ivo:  See  the  .\p{iendis« 

Meeks,  Ki  ok.sk:  .See  the  .\p]iendix. 

Meentchauni.  mwr  shawm  [  =  (Jerm.,  liter,  .«ea-foam  ; 
mur,  sea  +  xrhiium.  foam.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tar- 
taric name,  nii/r.fn]  :  a  conipac-t  mineral  with  a  sniooih  sur- 
fai'e ;  soft  when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  hardening  to 
2'(t  anil  '.'•5.  In  coni|>i>.ilion  it  approaches  t^ilica,  tWH*  jier 
cent.;  niaj:nesia.  2*51  (wr  cent.:  water,  \2  \m't  <-ent.  It  is 
obtained  from  Im-alities  in  Turkey,  .\si»  Minor,  MoriH'co, 
etc.,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's  earth;  its 
principal  iisi-,  however,  iaaa  n naterial  for  tha bowla  of  t^ 

l>»CCO-|'!(h's. 

M<'erul.  or  Mirat :  one  of  the  seven  great  divi^i  ii~  or 
provinces  of  the  Norlhw>s|  Provinces,  British  India;  I.muk 
{(ctweeii  hits.  2T  Us  and  ;!<•  aT  N.,  and  meridians  TT  T 
and  78  42  K.  It  conipriM  s  the  six  districts  of  l)elira-ltuii, 
.Saharanpur,  Miizntl!irnaf.'ar,  Mwnit,  Hulandshahr.  and  Ali- 
Karh.  Area,  1  l.:ill)  mi.  miles.  Pop.  (IMSIl)  .5.:!24.!»10.  The 
|iro\ii..c  cNteiids  in  a  narrow  strip  from  the  l.i«cr  llinia- 
lavits  over  the  marshy  Irriii  at  their  baM-  into  Ilii'  d'nib  or 
iilhniiil  plain  between  the  <tant,'e*  ami  .lumna.  Kxo  pt  the 
tmii  mill  s,,iri,-  s|!mll  sjiiitie  deserts  adjitceiit.  and  the  im- 
mediate ban ks  of  t lie  t i;in;;i  s.  the  coiiiii  ry  is  fert lie  and  wcll- 
watere<l  either  natuniiiy  or  by  irrigation.  It  eX|K>rts  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  I'oiton.  and  eane- 
sntrar.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from  the  Piinjanb  to 
All.'ih.'iliiid.  The  <listrict  of  Meenu  is  in  the  cuter  of  the 
proviii<  e  iilsmt  the  cit  v  of  Meerul.  .Area,  2.;tTi»  scj.  miles. 
Pop.  l,:!.'>ii.itiHi.    It  is  tiie  most  [Hipiilous,  fertile,  and  proe- 

jierous  of  the  distrii  ts  nf  the  province.  M.  W.  H. 

Mperut :  city  <if  the  \orth«e,t  Provinces  of  British  Ind- 
ia, and  rapital  of  tlic  liisinci  and  division  of  the  shiiiq 
name:  :!S  miles  N.  K.  of  l>i  :iii.  near  the  right  Imnk  of  the 
Kali-Nadi.  an  attlueist  of  ihe  (;ani.'cs,  and  a  station  on  the 
railway  connect iiu;  |>i  lhi  mi  l  Lalioi--  ise,-  map  of  N.  India, 
ref.  5-Kl.  It  is  an  at.',  n  nl  e;ty  lunl  nuineroiis  ruins  sh<'W 
its  former  sjilciidor.  .\t  the  ;;nie  of  its  submission  to  the 
Uriiisfi  in  1M>:{  il  wa-  in  il.  e,i.|eiit  e.  but  its  stdcction  as  a 
iiiili'arv  center  iiciM-d  its  revival.  It  has  little  commerce 
cx<  ept  the  local  trade.    I'op.  (iSt*!)  Uy,3«0.       M.  \V.  U. 

Meeuby'zos  fin  Or.  N«7«t0ii^M) :  (1)  one  of  the  ConspiratOH 
who  slew  the  false  Smenlis;  t2)  a  grandson  of  the  formar, 
mm  of  Zoiiyrus,  and  one  of  the  gi'iierals  of  Xerxes,  wbone 
daughter  Amytis  be  hod  married,  lie  was  afterward  com* 
mander  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  h»  waa  Hetorioas  ovar 
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the  Athenians  and  Egyptians.  On  a  hnnt  h<>  gained  the  ill- 
will  of  Artaxerxp-s  and,  though  his  life  was  ff|i«rfHi,  he  was 
banisheil  to  Cn'tv,  whenop  he  n'turn«Mi  after  flvu  years,  and 
was  forgiven.    I>.  at  Susa  in  extreme  old  a^e.    J.  R  S.  S. 

Hefr'aclM  (in  Qr.  MryoxAnt) :  a  name  that  recurs  frequently 
in  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Alcmvonidv  at  Athens— (1) 
The  first  bearer  of  the  name  was  the  son  of  Alem*on  anil 
Arvhon  of  Athens,  in  612  b.  r.  (2)  Megaclos.  the  grandson 
of  (I)  and  a  son-in-law  of  Clisihenpii.  tyrant  of  Megara,  tcxik 
part  as  a  conservative  in  the  partituin  }M)litic*!i  at  the  time  of 
Solon :  but  in  560  r.  c,  when  Pisi^tratus  l>ecame  tyrant,  he 
and  the  entirt!  family  of  the  Alcmwonidip  weretorcetl  into 
exile;  later  on  they  returned  and  twice  force<l  Pisistratus" 
into  exile,  but  when  Pisistratus  had  established  himself 
flrmlv  in  the  tyranny  Megacle.s  asain  went  into  exile.  (S)  A 
grandson  of  (2),  nmtemal  grandfather  of  Alcibiades;  was  a 
victor  in  the  Pythian  (raines,  and  twice  otttraoized.  (4)  An- 
other granilsoii  of  (2),  and  uncle  of  Pericles  on  his  mother's 
jide.  J.  R.  S.  .Sterrett. 

Henlirh'thja  [Mod.  Lat. :  Gr.  puym  (stem  m*7«^»-).  great 
+  tx^-  ^^^]  '•  generic  name  of  extinct  rhomboganoid 
fishus  whose  bones  are  found  in  European  ('arl>oniferou» 
strata.  They  were  covered  with  huge  bony  plates,  and  their 
powerful  jaws  amied  with  immensie  teeth.  These  Ashes  seem 
to  have  [M)?iscs!se<l  a  crooxlilian  character,  and  arc  now  rep- 
resenleil  by  the  much  smaller  garfishes  of  the  U.  S. 

Mey'alo-C'as'tro:  See  Ca.\du. 

M<>f  alon'jx  [Mod.  Lat. ;  Gr.  M^yw  (stem  fuyv^o-)  +  6mi, 
claw] :  the  generic  name  of  extinct  Uualemary  mammals 
from  North  and  South  .\merica,  allied  to  the  s'lothx.  The 
type,  Slrgnloni/j.  wax  fin<t  <lis<-overeil  in  the  caves  of  Virginia, 
and  named  by  President  JefTorson  in  allusion  to  it^  large 
claws,  the  length  of  the  terminal  phalanx  or  bony  support 
of  the  median  claw  being  7  inches,  or  more  than  one-third 
the  length  of  the  humerus  of  the  same  animal.  Its  remains 
have  also  been  found  at  Biglwne  Lick  in  Kentucky,  and 
other  liicaiities.  The  tynical  s{»ecies  has  re»'eive<l  the  name 
Mrgalonyx  jrfftrMmi.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus 
occur  in  ^H>ut^l  America,  principally  in  the  southern  pari. 

Me^alop'oliH[  =  Gr. MryaAjtfwoAit, liter.,Great  City :  ^1^701, 
great  +  ■wiKts,  city]  :  city  of  Greece ;  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Ilelisson,  an  afllueiit  of  the  Alpheus.  It  was 
founded  by  E|iHminon<la<i  in  370  n.  C,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leuciru.  for  the  pur{Hi«e  of  gathering  the  Arcadian 
communities,  hitherto  inde|M.'Udent  of  each  other,  into  a 
oirapm-t  stAte,  thereby  forming  a  bulwark  against  Spuria. 
The  city  was  laid  out  on  «  grand  plan,  In-ing  50  sta<lia  m  cir- 
cumference, with  about  70,000  inhabitants,  but  it  neV4T  ac- 
quired any  considerable  iinportan<'e.  It  contained  the  great- 
est theater  in  (irwi'e,  of  which  remains  are  extant.  Me({- 
alopolis  wa.s  excavated  by  the  British  School  at  Athens  in 
1H90-01.  S«h;  (ianiner,  Loring,  and  others,  K-rcamtiimA  al 
MfffalofioHs  (loindon,  lHy2t;  see  also  Jouriiiil  of  Hrllmie 
&Yu(/i>ji(  18t>2-lW,  pp.  31»-3;J7  and  :^.'>4^-:^5H^;  ilitlhtilungtu, 
AihenMche  Ahthnlung  (18«{,  pj).  215-219). 

Kevised  by  J.  R.  S.  Stekkktt. 

Mesr'alops  [M<m1.  I^at..  deriv.  of  Or.  luyiXn,  great  +  *f, 
eye]:  a  name  given. to  the  last  larval  stage  of  crai>s,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  eye-s. 

Xetralnsaii'raH  [Mod.  Lat.:  Gr.  tutyas  (stem  ^»7oXo-)  + 
etipot,  li/jird]  :  a  large  caniivorous  reptile  frum  the  (»<ilitc 
and  Wealden  of  Knglaml,  l>elonging  to  the  order  I)im>»au- 
ria.  and  exeniplifving  the  carnivorous  tytMt  of  that  onler,  a.s 
Imanodon  d(M>s  the  herbivorous.  ilegatoHUHrut  bueklandi, 
the  best-known  species,  was  perhaps  'M)  feet  in  length,  and 
atlaine*]  a  weight  of  2  or  3  tons.  The  teeth  art^  large, 
curve<l,  jiointed,  and  compressed;  thecMwn  is  covertHl  with 
»m<x>th  enamel,  which  rises  along  the  margin  of  the  tooth 
into  a  trenchant  serrate*!  eilge.  They  are  directwl  back- 
ward and  set  in  six-ket-s.  The  cervical  vertebra"  are  little 
known,  but  apjH'ared  t<)  indicate  an  upwnnl  curve  in  the 
neck,  as  in  some  maininuls  and  birtls.  The  dorsal  vertebra! 
have  the  anterior  face  somewhat  convex,  the  posterior  con- 
cave. The  bodies  of  the  vertehni'  an-  smooth  and  hour- 
^lass-shaiHxl,  and  the  neural  spines  elongated.  Both  faces 
of  the  lumbar  vertebm>  are  concave.  The  sucrals  arc  five  in 
number,  and  the  caiidals  estimated  at  lietwei'U  thirty  aii<l 
forty.  The  humerus  is  hollow,  but  beyond  that  bone  the 
ftru'cture  of  the  fore  limbs  is  unknown.  They  were,  how- 
ever, small  in  comparison  with  the  hind  liiiitis.  In  the  f>el- 
vis  the  ilium  was  a  brrjad,  strong,  arche<l  plate,  wiih-  in 
front.    The  lower  margin  projects  in  thick,  strong  prm  - 


esses,  which  receive  the  pubic  and  ischial  bones.  The 
Ischium  was  slender  and  directed  backward.  The  pubis 
proje«te<l  downwanl  and  forwartl.  The  femur  was  more 
curved  than  in  lyitanotlon.  It  appemrs  hollow  like  that  of 
a  bird.  There  were  thnw  well-ilevelo|NHl  toes  on  the  hind 
f<K)t,  and  the  claWs  were  strong  and  pointed.  These  ani- 
mals lived  upon  the  land,  and  probably  moved  mainly  by 
means  of  their  hind  liml«.  Reniainsof  Jlegalosaunts  have 
iKt-n  foiinil  in  the  strata  of  the  Mcsozoic  or  Reptilian  age  in 
Knglaiid,  tmm  the  Lias  to  the  Wealtlen ;  also  in  the  Kim- 
nieridge  clay  at  Honfleur  iu  Nonuaiidy,  and  in  Oolite  at 
Besan^on,  France.  O.  C.  Maksb. 

Mrrantir :  a  lake  of  C'ompton  cc,  Quebec,  near  the  l)ound- 
ary  of  Maine.  It  disi-harges  through  the  Chaudiere  river 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  15  rniles  long  by  2  or  3  broad, 
and  is  in  pictures(|ue  surroundings.  It  is  very  full  of  fish. 
The  surrounding  c<iiintry  is  lieing  rapidly  colonized.  I4tke 
Megantic  town,  at  the  N.  of  the  lake,  is  a  station  on  the  Can- 
ailian  Pacific  Railway.  175  miles  K.  of  MontreaL  M.  \V.  II. 

MegapodoH:  See  .Meoapodid.«. 

MegapiMPidv  [.Mod.  Lat.,  named  from  Megapo  diut,  the 
typical  genus  ;  Ur.  ^1^701.  great  +  rovt.  tdMi,  foot  J :  scientific 
name  of  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birils  whose  representa- 
tives are  chiefly  Australian,  and  there  are  commonly  known 
as  bnish  turkeys  and  niound-birds;  they  are  nearly  related 
to  the  cura-ssows  ((.'raeidtr)  of  South  America,  and  the  two 
form  the  group  J^ristervpodea  of  Uuxley.  The  different 
types  of  the  group  Tary  much  in  external  appearance,  some 


Neat  of  meeapodiuB. 


{}frgapodiufi)  reminding  one  of  a  rail  or  a  tailless  hen.  while 
others  (  Tiillnjallwi.QU:)  rather  resemble  a  turkey  :  the  head 
and  neck  an-  sometimes  (in  Mrgtt]mtUn<f)  thickly  feathered, 
antl  sometimes  (in  TiilUgallirnr]  s|N»rsely  feathered  or  almost 
naked ;  the  bill  is  mon-  or  less  like  that  of  the  common  c<ick ; 
the  gape  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  an?  subcentral  or  somewhat 
anterior;  the  tarsi  unarmed;  the  hind  toe  on  a  level  with 
the  fon-  ones;  the  tail  is  very  variable  in  it.s  development. 
The  different  forms  differ  considerably  in  habits,  but  are  all 
terrestrial  birds;  ihv  Talltgiillintr  live  in  small  flocks;  the 
Mrgtifmlinn  generally  in  pairs.  The  Mrgapodinir  are  uniipte 
among  binls  in  their  nesting  arrangements;  they  do  not  sit 
ufion  their  eggs,  but  deposit  them  in  mounds  formeil  by 
themselves,  and  coiniio^cl  of  sand,  leaves, etc. ;  and  in  these 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  is  generated  to  hutch  the  eggs. 
The  mounds  are  out  of  all  proportion  lothe  size  of  the  binls, 
and  sometimes  measure  fmm  30  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
14  feet  in  height.  The  young  are  prirojcea  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  for  they  can  run  and  fl  v  as  s«ion  as  hatched. 
See  BBrsH-Ti  RKEY.        '  Revised  by  K.  A.  LiCAS. 

Meg'ara  (in  Or.  t4  MJyapa):  citr  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  capital  of  Megaris.  a  territory  ^wiunded  bv  Atiica.  Bti'o- 
tia,  Corinlhia,  the  .Sjinniic  and  the  Corinthian  tiulfs.  As 
earlv  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  b.  r.  it  was  a  pms- 
pen>U9  and  even  wealthy  city.  It  forme<l  many  colonies,  of 
which  Ciialcedun  and  Byznn'tiuin  were  the  most  remarkable. 
It  entere»l  into  rivalry  with  Athens,  but  hud  to  vieltl  in  the 
contest,  and  bii  anie  subject  to  that  city.  B;r  its  attempts 
to  free  itself  fruiu  the  Athenian  supremacy  it  became  one 
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of  the  causes  of  the  Peli>(H)tilu'<iiiii  war,  diirinp  which  it 

guffercd  severely,  aiul  sustained  lo-sos  frmji  Nvhii-li  it  never 

recovered.  Theogiiis  the  poet  niid  Euclid  wore  oil izen*  of 
Megum.  ICevised  by  J.  11.  S,  Stkrkktt. 

MefTit.s'thena  [MikI.   LhI.;   (tr,  ntyat,  (rreiu  +  <rfl«'»«i. 

strenirlh]:  ii  niiiue  ^;ivi'n  liy  I'rof.  I)Hn.H  to  llie  frroup  nf 
{.'I'lieriilSy  liir^e  tnnniinnls  <<in:*titiitiM},'  tlir  inirrs  J'rinifilr.f 
(eXLlu^ive  I  if  mnu).  I\r(f.  Unijulatn,  ('•fnr,i!.  it,  .  '{'he  tenii 
in  qui'stiiin  ailtid*'?^  lo  the  sufipo-ied  sii(ierii>r  Jifc-furce  and 
8peciftli7.aliii[i  is.i  fur  iis  ways  and  nieims,  mental  us  well  u-:- 
pnysical,  nri'  cntn  i  riK-ii i  i  xhibiird  hyllu-rn.  The  proup  is 
exiictly  e<iuivalfnt  u.s  tn  its  euMteiits  with  the  sub-chiss  (iy- 
rtne*phala  of  Uwen,  and,  with  the  adiiiitou  cif  man.  to  the 
super-order  Sdueabilia.  i  iikodore  Uill. 

Mefrasthenes  (Or,  Htyaedtyni):  a  Greek  8tAte«nian  and 
author  in  the  service  of  Seleueus  Xicator,  one  of  the  gener- 
als of  Alexander  the  Greut,  who  became  monarch  of  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Baotria.    He  was  sent  a.s  ambassador  about  B.  c. 

808  to  tlie  wiirl  of  Snndraoottos  (Chandra-jrupla).  King  of 
tlw  1'rH.sii.  at  Pulihiiihru  I PHtaliputm)  on  the  (ianceit,  sup- 
fKWcd  to  be  the  modern  Fat  tin.  lie  resided  at  tuis  great 
capital  manj  years,  and  wrote  a  uork  ('irSuc^  in  four  b«oks) 
upon  the  historj  and  gtv^^ntphy  of  India,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  that  sulisequcnt  writers  have  cotn- 
municnted  upon  ancient  India.  The  work  of  Mega.stlicn»<!< 
i*  lost,  but  an  Hlwtract  of  the  work  is  given  by  Dicxlorus  (ii., 
35-42),  and  copious  extracts,  given  by  Stmln)  and  other 
geographers,  snow  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer, 
though  like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  time  he  was  fond  of 
the  fabulous,  and  of  showing  the  relation  of  Oretk  ami 
Indian  myths.  .So  he  makes  the  Brahmans  tell  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Diiiuysos,  whiim  they  claiineil  as  the  eivilizer  of 
India.  TIum'  frairinerits  wen'  e<liieil  bv  K.  A.  S-hwanbeek, 
Me(fciylh''nis  ln<(ifa  i  Hotin.  1840).  See  al.so  MOUer.  Frtuj- 
menla  Jlistoricorutn  (ircttorum  (I'arii*,  lti6S-74),  ii.,  397-4aU. 

Revised  by  J.  B.  Sk  SnRRBrr. 

Mcffftthe'rinm  [Mod.  Lat ;  Gr.  t^Jyn.  great  +  tnfitm,  wild 
animal]:  generic  name  of  certain  Quaternary  mammals. 
The  genua  Mrgnth^^rium  may  be  considered  as  tviiical  of 
the  ezUnet  family  of  t^deutates,  Mfgathtriidtr.  *]  heir  re- 
■neiiis  an  more  abundant  ia  South  Uian  in  North  America, 
•ad  Indioeto  •  fbrmer  mndb  grseter  developnent  of  the  o(>- 


Megalh«.>rlum. 


derof  JNsatalH  then  iiowpi«viMli»  HMtlhta  and  fibida 
are  oo-oasifiad.  The  vertebm  of  tbe  tail  are  very  leife  and 
powerfnl,  and  that  origan,  with  tbe  hind  len  aeeme  to  have 

formed  a  support  for  the  heavy  liody,  while  tite  huge  fnra 
legs  were  employed  in  breaking  the  branches  from  treeeor 
tearine  them  down  for  food.  There  are  four  tnee  in  Imnt, 
two  behind.  The  teeth,  five  above  and  four  below  on  eaeb 
aide,  naemlde  those  of  the  sloths.  They  grew  from  persist- 
ent pnipe,  md  are  deeply-  implanted  in  the  jaw ;  they  have 
a  grinding  surface  of  inangtdar  ridges,  and  were  fitted  for 
masticating  coarse  vegetable  fofKl.  The  lower  jaw  is  pro- 
longed, and  gniovtil  in  the  symphysial  region,  and  prob- 
ably supported  A  p«>w«rful,  mu->i(!ular  tongiae.  Mfgathtrium 
etivieri,  from  South  America,  excmleil  the  rhihtM  eros  in 
size,  its  skeleton  measuring  18  feet  in  length.  The  d  inur 
is  three  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  elephant.  J/,  mira- 
bile  is  a  North  American  speeiaei  and  its  remains  <iocur  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  O.  U.  Maksu. 

MeferlCi  Ulricb:  See  AinuHAH-A-SAnrrA-Ci.AitA. 

Hwkn:  a  river  and  •  stiuiry  i  >r  Easti  rn  Iii'lia.  into  which 
flow  the eombineil  waters  of  the  ca>ti  rii  braui  li  of  the  (ianges 
and  the  nrahiiiamitni,  forming  the  enstern  branch  of  the 
(lungetic  delta.  The  lN>dy  of  water  is  very  great,  but  navi- 
gation Ls  ilirticiilt  lifcansc  of  constant  chiijiges  in  liars  and 
islands.    The  mouth  of  the  Meghna  is  said  to  be  advancing 


t<i  sea  i4  miles  in  twenty-three  years)  and  to  the  westward. 
The  regular  rise  nf  the  "tide  forms  a  wave  10  to  18  fi-et  high, 
which  ru>lii'S  with  ^jreat  s|i<>ed  up  the  river  ami  is  much 
dreaded  liy  )>ii.HttiH'ii.  tK^cHsionul  siorni  wave,  ilnc  to 
(■yclf)n!'s,  sweeps  up  the  river.  The  last  ^-reut  wu\e  of  this 
sort  WHS  in  ISTti,  wiieii  whole  islands  and  llie  sea-face  of  the 
itiainiaiid  were  siibiiicr^'ed,  causinu  ileath  directly  to  about 
li(  j.iT  ci'iit.  of  the  iHipulation  uf  Noakhali  disi rirt  niiii  tlie 
inlands  Sandwipanu  Ilatia.and  indirectly  loaUiut  us  many 

more  bf  the  diolera  and  other  did4-a.st-s  re.sult  ing  from  it. 

Mark  W.  Harbinutok. 

Megrinf:  Se<'  Mkiraise. 

Meheuiot  All  I'asha:  first  Viceroy  of  Egypt;  h.  at  Ka- 
vula.  Kuri'i>ean  Turkey,  in  1709;  the  j-oungest  of  the  sixteen 
children  of  llirahim  Af:ha.  an  Albanian  otHcer  in  the  Otto- 
man service.  lie  heaihd  the  contingent  sent  frtim  Kavala 
to  a.ssist  in  expelling  the  French  from  Kgypt,  and  having 
survived  the  lan<l-buttle  of  Aboukir  ( 1  71)}))  he  was  appointed 
binlHtuhi  (colonel).  Speedily  nbtainiiig  aseeniiency  o%-cr  the 
other  AllMtniaiis  iii  llie  army,  he,  duriiit;  lln'  ncM  six  years, 
jiiirsued  a  cour-<'  i  f  alime-t  uiii-nralleled  cunuint;  'i"d  duplic- 
ity. 1  ippur?  iinely  lie!  my  in^'  <ir  deeeivinp  frienil  i  ir  foe,  invaris- 
l)ly  reaping  advantage  friini  every  dissensicin  nr  intrigue, 
adroit  ly  manipulating  every  f<ir<'ignaiiii  di  ■mi--I  ic  interest  and 
faction,  until  in  a  revolt  nf  the  Albanians  lie  «as  proclaimed, 
ostcii>ilily  aL'aiiist  his  will.  N'ieerov  of  Kf;vpt.  In  tins  office 
he  was  cnntiniuii  by  the  «ullaii  i.luly  !),  IsiCii.  Ihiring  the 
next  forty  years  Ins  per-iunal  lii'^tury  and  iljat  nf  Kgypt  are 
identical.  The  Mamelukes  were  the  sci'urt;!-  nf  P-gypt,  and 
it  was  irii] II ■s-il .le  to  crush  thetn  by  war.  Hi'  solemnly  of- 
fere<l  Lhem  his  friendship,  gatlien  d  tiieir  <  liiefs  in  his  pal- 
ace for  a  great  fe^itival  of  rec lucilialioii.  and  then  had  more 
than  1,(K)0  of  his  guests  niftssocreti  in  a  narrow  pjLssoii  their 
departure.  Similar  measures  through  the  land  aiiniliilaied 
the  Mameluke  (lower.  Fie  then  organized  an  army  after  the 
European  system,  crusheel  the  Wahabees,  who  had  M-i/cd 
Me<'CB.  and  setit  their  chief,  .Mxl-Allah-Klm-Sououil.  a  jiris- 
niier  li>  ( 'iiusiaiit iiiople  i  lsiSi.  ( )rden-d  l»y  the  sultan  to 
iu«sijit  in  )iuttiiig  ilown  the  tireek  rcMiiutinii,  he  was  able 
(1824)  to  wild,  under  his  son  Ibrahim  I'asha.  a  fleet  of  167 
vessels,  carrying  17.000  men,  against  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  WAS  sulxluefl.  but  the  fleet  was  deshnyed  at  N'avarino 
(1H2T).  lie  confl.si;ate<l  private  pro|M  rly,  gained  va-st  reve- 
nues from  trafllc  in  slaves,  and  )>e<'aine  jiractieally  proprietor 
of  Kgyrit,  w  hich  he  smight  to  develop  to  the  utmost,  that  he 
might  be  able  li>  maintain  a  powerful  army  and  become  in- 
depen<leiit.  He  laid  out  roads,  cultivated  cotton,  indigo, 
and  sugar,  e-iiablished  s<iine  st'hools,  and  s^jught  the  friend- 
ship of  the  foreign  residenlii.  A  qtiarnd  with  .\)>dallah 
pHKha  of  Acre  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Syria, 
against  which  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  {q.  v.)  with 
24,0110  men.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  at  first  had  sanctioned 
the  expedition,  was  soon  terrified  at  tbe  rapid  progress  of 
the  Egyptians  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Slehemet 
Ali,  refusing  and  demanding  invostiture  as  governor  of  tbe 
joint  Syrian  paahalia»  was  dselared  an  outlaw.  Ottoman 
armies  sent  to  enforce  the  sultan's  will  were  defeated  at 
Homs,  Beilan,  and  Kooieb.  Oieat  Britain  and  Fnmee, 
fearing  the  intertentlon  of  Rnssfai,  persuaded  tbe  saltan  to 
yield,  Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor  after 
appointment  as  gOTemor  of  Syria  (183S).  Durine  six  years 
the  European  powers  intrigneoi  at  both  CcHistanilnople  and 
Oairov  Fnnoe  being  fararBble  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  rest 
Europe  against  bin.  Troubles  arose  anew  (1880),  and 
the  Ottmnan  army  was  destroyed  at  Nesib.  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  sultan  signed  a  treaty  and 
ordered  the  viceroy  to  evacuate  Arabia  and  Syria  within 
ten  days.  The  four  powers  agreed  to  enforce  this  Older, 
but,  encouraged  by  France,  Mehemet  Ali  teibised  tO  sabmit. 
Speedily  deserted  "by  France,  he.  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
was  comj>elleil  by  Admiral  Napier  to  aeoept  conditions 
which  left  him  tioihin|{  save  the  viceroyaKy.  That  was  de- 
clared henNlitary  in  his  family.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  uneventful.  P'alling  into  dotaec,  he  died  in  Cairn, 
Aug.  '1, 1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ibrahim  Poisha. 
Utterly  unscrupulous,  madly  ambitious,  with  a  veneering  of 
European  civilization,  he  is  best  dewribc*!  by  I^maitine  aa 
"an  adventurer  of  Kctiiii-."  E.  A.  (iRosvENOR, 

M4'*hnl.  m<j  111,  ftxiK.NNE  IIenri:  composer;  b.  June  22, 
liW,  at  (5ivet,  in  the  department  of  the  .Ardennes,  France, 
in  humble  circumstances;  went  in  1779  to  Paris  with  an 
introduction  to  Gluck,  whose  favor  he  gained,  and  under 
whom  he  studied ;  mwle  a  successful  dibut  as  a  composer 
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In  ITOl  hv  his  opera  Buphroaint  attd  Conradin;  achieved 
a  most  brilliant  .sue oess  hy  hia  (.-oni position  of  Ohenier's  song, 
C'fuuU  du  IMpart ;  b«M.-ame  prof«8aor  at  the  CoDserraiorv ; 
WffOto  foitj-two  operas.  D.  in  Paria.  Oc(.  18, 1817.  Hi* 
Doet  EBmarliable  ooiupositlon,  bflridn  ths  aboTe-DMnlionad 
•QOg,  b  Ut  opwft  of  /«M!pA  (180?}.  Tlw  tmntun  to  the 
open  La  ChSute  du  Jetme  lienri,  aho  eliamf^terlstic,  is 
vhen  pcrfornutl.    St*  the  Bioffraph;/  hy  I'r  tiy^tn  n**'<>). 

Mfi,  nui  >"\  Lev  (or  May.  Lvokk)  ALrK^Asniidvi.  h  :  poet; 
1'.  iii  M.iv.i'*.  Fi'l).  flic  M'li  I'f  an  <      lal  of 

tieriiiitii  iirii,'iri.  lie  whs  fur  h  iiiiiul i>'r  i 'f  vrar- in  1  Ih' service 
of  till'  <  i  r:iiii.'iil  111  St.  I'l  lrrslmr;:.  W'litli'  si  iM  a  -.-lhX>llx>y 
]w  iM'^'ait  Uj  luiik^'  i  n  dkrtbli!  verses,  and  to  tlie  end  of  iiis 
lifi?  cri>ntinue>l  a  (iMsr  prulifie  writer.  Besides  translation!!, 
nianr  of  them  nuturkable,  from  ei^ht  foreign  lan^ua^es, 
and  a  modem  renderinif  of  The  Tah  of  the  Troop  of  hi'ir,  lie 
was  the  author  of  three  historical  dramas,  Tmrkala  Af  iv*/a 
(Thf  Hri.l,  of  the  Tsar.  1H4«),  Servilia  (lMr>4),  anil  P<iki)- 
vitlan  '.n  'i'lie  Woman  of  Pskov,  1860),  as  well  as  of  many 
shorter  s.inn-  .»n  biblical  or  cla^sieal  subjects,  others 

expressing;  w  ith  Krcat  skill  and  fidelity  the  life  and  char- 
ael»?r  of  the  KiissiHn  people.  1>.  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  16, 
1H6'2.  Mel  was  tievrr  a  particular  favorite  of  the  public. 
He  lacked  indiriduaiity;  ali^o,  |iartly  owing  to  povertv,  he 
wro»<«  t'w  much  and  too  hastily.  Sec  his  eompk-te  works  (3 
'  I  ,  ^  '    I'' ■•■I  '.liur^',  ISiiU-fj.'ii.  A.  ( ".  < '>i^Ji.ii>i.t. 

MeiKnaii,  iii'ni  y.-uiiV.  (irii.i.Ai'Mf  HKVf'::  tln_M,l,iL;i;iii ;  b.at 
DeiiH//.  in  III!'  ■I'  tMrtirii  111  a!  MjiyiMin.'.  I'Vitii' <■,  A ]<r.  11, 
1H17;  !is  .'iliii  atiMl  fi.rlin'  (liiinli;  orilaiinNl  a  |  •rirst 
;ii  I'^IO:  li^  lil  variMiis  iiiiiiur  '■)nii>,'i's.  luiii  VMi.s  in  I'^tlL'  aji- 
iMinte.l  I'i<'fi/-^--.ir  of  Itibliuttl  TliLM[ni,'_v  at  tfic  Surijotaie;  m 
isn:i  vicar-i:.  lu  ral  of  the  dioei's.'  of  Paris;  and  in  1S64 
Bi.sljopi.r  (  liiK  iiis ;  in  18H2  was  tr«ti>l\'rred  l<»  Arras:  in  IHHi 
promote.1  t.i  tin-  an  1 1 bishopric  of  Tours,  lie  publtslud  /ah 
frophitt^'-'  xv'/ij,(iju«s  (1858 ;  2d  ed.  1878);  M.  li'-win  re- 
fute par  It  i  lidUoniittRteif  AlUmandu  (Ittftl);  K'  ingileit 
tl  la  crittque  art  A'/A'«  tiiMe  (1864;  S!d  ed.  1871);  La  crise 
ProlMtantt  en  Anijlelerre  et  en  France  (1864);  L«  monde 
et  rhomme  nrimittf  teloti  la  Bible  (1H09);  In*tntfti(mAet 
eontK^ls  adaregsees  aw  families  ehrftiennrs  (187r»);  lAon 
XIII.  paeiHeateur  (188<5);  Solmnon,  ton  regne,  set  Merits 
(18«));  Le'C/triMl  et  VAneirn  TeotamenI ;  Lea  Prophfte-s 
d" Israel:  Qualre  aiiclee  de  lutte  contre  I'idolatrie  (18U2); 
bcindes  a  ^at  number  of  minor  esmys.  U.  at  'I'ours.  Prance, 
Jan.  SO,  iWfl.  Ri'vised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Melgrs.  Chahi.is  Dklitkna.  M.  I). :  obstetrician;  b.  at 
St.  (J^-onre's.  Hirmutla,  Feb.  li),  17M;  received  me«lir«j 
fr<  !ii  ihi  University  of  Pennsylvania  1817;  sctilnl 
111  I'liihiiU-ltihiii  in  181";  made  ipwialties  of  obstetnml 
tjrartir.'  and  till'  (ItM-a-i-s  i>f  wifincn  ainl  cliildren,  in  which 
iu'  Hr(|nir<'il  a  liiirh  repuUliuii ;  wjti  a  professor  in  JefTerstm 
Metiiral  (  .  llt^i'  1841-61.  lie  wrote  several  professional 
work^,  mijouj;  which  are  Midirifen/  ri8J58>;  Ler/ureji  on  thf 
Female  (1847);  Olxitetries, 

6«<  Fetfrs  (1854);  he  mwU-  valuitblt;  lraiislaiii<iis  fruni 
French  me<lical  literature.  lIi-  w  an  the  author  <  f  a  M<  nn.ir 
of  Samuel  (ie<irge  Morion,  M.  If.  (1854).  D.  in  IfeUwurii 
c-<..  Pa..  June  2-2,  1n(1i).         Jievised  by  S.  T.  Armstkono. 

MeiKH.  James  Aitkeh,  M.  D.  :  clinician  and  physiologist ; 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  July  31,  1829;  grailualeil  at  Jefferson 
M»>»lical  (.ollege  1851  ;  became  in  1856  librarian  of  the 
I'hiiadt  Iphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Professor  of 
liie  Institutes  of  Mefliririp  in  !'»»i)n«vlvnnif»  Mf^di'^al  Colleps 
1859-61;  was  I'ri.fi-vjr  of  llu!  InNiitiiti's  ,.f  .Medicine  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  IfTist.  Ilr  was  i  Ik^  auiiiorof  works 
chiefly  on  cnuiolqgy  and  etliiK  i  ii:v.  I>.  in  l'hila<]elj>hia, 
Xov.  9,  1879.  iievised  by  S.  T.  ArmstkoNo. 

MeifTfl.  MoNTooMERT  Cusninoham:  officer  and  scient- 
ist: b.  at  Augusta.  Kichmoml  co.,  Oa.,  May  3.  1818;  wan 
e»lucale<i  at  the  Uiiivtrsiiv  of  Pcnnsvlvania  'an<l  V.  S.  Mili- 
tary Aiaiiny;  graduated  from  the  Utter  JqIt  1, 18;J6;  was 
ap{H>iuti  <l  ^  (>ond  lieutenant  of  artilleryt  wbioa  oommission 
he  rcHnquisihed  in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  bein^r  tran«fi  rrc<l 
to  the  corps  of  engineers  as  bn^vet  secoiiil  lieutenant  from 
date  of  graduation;  became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers 
1838,  captain  1853.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  mainly  en- 
gageil  in  the  con.stniction  of  Fort  Delaware,  of  the  bi'la- 
ware  breakwater,  ani]  in  the  improvenipnt  of  the  Delaware 
B«v  and  river;  in  charge  of  th<'  ffins'nH  tion  of  Fort  Wavne. 
Mivh.,  and  Forts  Porter  ami  Nuu-aru.  X.  V.,  1841-10;  of 
Fort  Montgooierjr,  N.  1850-52.  From  Nov„  1852.  to 
I860  be  WM  eagifad  npoo  bii  gnat  work  of  anppljrhig  the 


national  capit«l  with  water  from  the  Potomac  river;  the 
Washington  aquodnct,  by  which  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  (leurgelown  are  now  supplied,  waa  deaigaed  aiid  con- 
■tnieted  under  bb  Mmoal  turecUoo,  dniing  which  tine  he 
conductad  the  eoonructioii  of  the  Capitol  eztouion  and  it« 
iron  dome,  aa  well  aa  of  the  pottofliee  ezteiMdoB.  In  Nov., 
1840,  he  wa»  wnt  to  Florida  to  potForls  JeffcfMni  and  Taf- 
lor  in  a  condition  to  mist  attack;  retttroing  to  Wa«hing- 
ton,  he  WA.<»  requiM*  reliergd  from  oUier  duties,  Apr.. 
1801,  and  ap|»)!nted  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  I'ickena;  was  apiK>inted  ooIodbI  of  tbeEleT* 
enth  Infantnr  Maj  14, 1801,  and  the  noEtday  qoartermaaleir- 
gencral  U.  S.  array,  with  the  ranic  of  brigadier^gencnl, 
and  as  sDch  directed  the  equipment  and  supply  of  vast 
armies  during  the  civil  war,  making  frequent  inspections  of 
the  operations  of  the  quartermaster's  department  in  tlie 
various  armies  in  the  field,  being  at  Chattanooga  through- 
out its  investment,  and  en^ged  in  the  battle  of  Nov.  23-25, 
1863;  during  Gen.  Grant  s  o|)eratiotis  in  the  Wilderness, 
May,  1864,  was  in  charge  of  the  base  of  supplies  at  Fred- 
ericksburg an<l  Itelle  I'lain  ;  and  during  the  appearance  of 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Breckenridge  and  Eurlv  in 
front  of  Wu.s|iiiigton  commanded  a  <livision  comn4>3e^  of 
employees  of  the  War  iX-partment,  Ho  was  lireveted 
major-general  July  5,  1864.  In  Jan.,  18(>5,  ho  directed,  at 
Savannah,  Oa.,  the  supply  and  refitting  of  Gen.  Shennan's 
army,  just  arrived  fr«tu  Atlanta,  and  id  March,  at  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C,  directed  the  opening  of  communications  for  the 
sup|)ly  of  that  army  on  its  arrival  there  and  at  llaleigh. 
Visited  Europe  1867-(JS,  after  which  he  ins|>ected  the  o|H!ra- 
tions  of  his  department  in  Texas,  California,  Dakota,  Wy- 
ominfT,  ami  Arizona;  aLiothe  North  Pacific  lUilway  route  to 
the  k-  'l  Rivrr  nf  the  North.  In  1875  he  was*ent  to  Kurope 
partn  ularly  t.j  in^jvri't  th(»  orijanifation  of  the  staff  depart- 
nuMts  ir-|xi'iallv  the  ijuartn  iriaslrr'-i  luiropean  armies, 
iietired  Feb.  6.  11*82.  D.  to  W  aslun^'ion,  1).  C,  Jan.  2. 1892. 

Meln.  Return  Jonathan,  Jr. ;  iH>idier  and  Senator;  b. 
at  MiJdIetown,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1765;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
HKS;  went  to  Marietta,  o.,  with  hls  lil]ier,CoL  R.  J.Mei|||^ 
in  ITHS';  )„.,  amo  a  lawyer  there,  and  was  much  en^a|^  in 
bor  l'  r  warf  in  ;  wast  niade  chief  justiccof  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  1803-(>4 ;  brevet  colonel  U.  S.  annv,  serving  in  lyouisi- 
ana  1804-06:  a  judge  in  Louisiana  1805-06;  U.  S.  district 
judge  in  Michigan  1807-08;  L*.  S.  Senator  fnnn  f'l,tr,  1808- 
10;  Governor  of  Ohio  181(^-14;  U.S.  Postir.nsi,  r  ( i.neral 
1814-23.  His  governorship  was  remarkable  fi  r  thf  active 
supiKirt  wliich  he  and  his  State  afforded  the  I'.  S.  liovem- 
meiit  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  D.  Mar.  29,  1824.— His 
n-  phew,  of  ilie  same  name,  U'came  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  |tublis|i<Hi  a  volume  of  /^c«>or/j«  (1839),  and  with 
William  F.  Cooper  prejmred  the  Vo<le  of  TeHnmue  (t&SS^ 

Meiiioag :  a  river  of  i  ndo-China.  Ste  Hkkomo. 

M»llhae,  llsNBi:  See  the  Appendix. 

Meinnm,  a  river  of  Siam.   See  MknaN. 

Meiueke.  mi ne-ke ,  Attofsx:  cla!«si<?al  scholar;  b.  in 
S>M.'St,  in  Wi'stphalia.  Germany,  Deo.  8,  17tK);  r«KHaved  his 
I'urlv  education  at  the  famous  gymnasium  of  Schulpforta; 
studied  under  G.  Hermann  at  Leipzig  from  1810  to  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  and  itoraan 
Literature  at  the  gymaaslKm  at  Jenkan ;  tbereaflardinetor 
of  the  eytunasiitm  jit  Dantiie;  and  from  l82(MiT  dinctor 
of  the  Joaddmathalar  Chrmnasium  in  Berlin.  D.  Dee;  IS, 
1H7IL  IhniricA  BitodiidiiigphilolosiGal  activity  waa  almost 
e  xolnalTelT  devoted  to  text  critloal  editione  of  Orsek  authors, 
his  work  in  the  departments  of  Orsek  comedy  and  Alexan- 
drian  literature  hmt  partieulailY  TBluahle,  Among  his 
many  writings  are  FHtjfmeiUa  (Anntsorwm  GnucenM  (6 
vols.,  1830-67),  the  first  volume  containing  the  flrst  «om* 
plete  and  aisientific  survey  of  our  knowled^  eonoeminir  the 
development  of  Greek  comedy,  and  the  utpr  and  worKs  of 
its  represcntativi's;  Arigtopkant*  (2  volfi.,  1860);  Atheno'us 
(3  vols.,  1859);  Annhrta  Alrjandrina  (IH43),  a  collection  of 
learned  nionogranhs  on  the  poets  Kiiphorion.  Ithianos,  Alex- 
ander /Ftolus,  Pnrlhenius,  anil  fiihcrs;  Ttuocntus.  Bion 
and  MoHchuM  (1856):  Cnlliitmi  bus's  Hymns  tiwA  Epigrams 
(1861);  the  lexicon  of  Strphonus  Bi/zantius  (vol.  i.  1819,  the 
:  second  never  appeared);  SIrulm  (3  vols.,  18.'i3);  Stobarus 
(6  vols..  lK.Vi-63):  tlip  histories  of  Johnnnes  Kinnnmas  and 
Nicrphoms  Bn/runion  for  the  li(mn  Corpus  atriotorum  Uy- 
zmxitnorum;  iJornce  (1834),  in  which  edition  ll)e  ?o-<'alled 
four-line  strophe  law,  discovered  independently  by  him  and 
Lachmann.  is  eonsi»tent(y  applied,  bee  F.  Itank'e,  A.  Met- 
neJttt,  MM  LttenMid  (Lsipiig,  1871).  Atf  nu>  OODMIAX. 
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KeliMB,  nTMnt  town  of  Suonj;  oo  the  EHm;  Unitw 
by  rail  N.  W.  of  Dmden  te»  OMp  of  Gwann  BaniM,  nf. 

IthMAbMiittriilGlattii0ntlMdiil,St.Afhi%88liool 
(lowidad  in  1848),  edebnted  mmulaebUM  ol  poNdiin.  in 
irlikli  tke  «H»lled  "  Diwdan  diin***  is  mad*  un  indiutrjr 
iMffaa  In  ITIC^ ;  also  manafactnrM  of  iron,  mwiininery,  jato, 
•nddgua.  Pop.  (1890)  17,87S. 

Meissen,  Heiseich,  von  ( Fniut'yiloh):  poet;  b.  prolwWy 
at  Meissen  about  1250.  He  whs  a  travelinjr  tiiiiiiicsiiijii'r, 
whom  wf  meet  at  the  courts  and  CTUStles  of  many  conlom- 
|>orary  priiioes  and  noljles.  Towanl  the  «nd  of  his  life  he 
soeius  to  have  settled  at  Meiitz,  where  he  died  Nov.  29, 
1318.  He  was  called  Frauteiilob  because  he  extols  in  his 
poems  t  he  name  Frau  in  opposition  to  the  name  Weib,  which 
was  u.se<l  by  other  poets.  He  also  wrote  a  long  hvmn  in 
praiife  of  the  Holy  Virpn,  introducing  in  this  and  otiier 
poems  the  element  of  acnolastio  learning.  The  fact  that  in 
this  style  of  poetry  he  was  imitated  by  Uw  latcar  master- 
sinffers  is  proof  for  the  supposition  that  to  PimneDlob  m 
must  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  mastMSong.  (SeeHaam>- 
siNoEKti.)  Frauenlob  was  a  poet  of  groat  tsdbnioBl  talent, 
but  an  extremely  vain  man,  whose  ccmeelt  ia  not  WBBMttM 
by  the  meager  contents  of  his  poetry.      3vum  Ooibkl. 

Xelssner,  rals'ner,  Alfrkd:  nnet;  b.  bI  Tiplil/.  Bo- 
hemia, Oct.  15,  1822;  studied  metiicini-  at  the  l  iiiversiiy  of 
Pra<^iiL-,  (iK'I  published  his  first  volume  of  poeniH  in  IH45. 
Fearini:  lli.it  llu'  |iut>lii'iil ion  of  Zixkn,  h\\  epic-  p(HMii  which 
he  w(is  the!)  writ  ill;;,  would  iie  j)ri>li:liitii|  m  .\ii>rrui,  In- 
Went  lo  L.-iii/t-,'  in  l.S4(5.  Hi-re  he  tiiii-ilHd  Zifkd.  which 
tiiri  wiih  trmit  sinc.-^'i.  Iiiit  on  mfoinit  of  it.s  revolutionary 
spirit  WHS  not  ailoweil  to  lie  wld  in  .\ustria.  In  order  to 
escape  extradition  Hmi  puni-^hment  he  went  to  I'ari.s,  where 
he  became  intimately  acxpiaiiited  with  Heine,  in  1H4H  he 
retumetl  to  .\uiitria,  where,  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
events  of  that  year,  a  more  liberal  »pirit  had  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  he  was  allowed  to  go  free.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  lived  mosUr  in  Prague  and  in  Bregenz,  at  Lake 
Constance,  "nioagh  Meissner  wrote  several  dramas  and  a 
''  nnraber  of  novels  which  rank  above  the  average,  he  is  greatest 
as  a  lyric  poet.  Like  Anastasius  OrBn  and  other  Austrian 
poets  of  that  time,  Meissner  finds  the  principal  soorce  of 
his  potttical  inspiration  in  tlw  aidscit  loogiqg  for  a|iiritnal 
and  political  freedom  from  the  fatten  of  medbsvnl  feudal  ism 
and  luenwdiieal  despotism.  Besides,  we  find  in  bis  poetry* 
•n  doHisBi^  nwlaneboly,  suggesting  a  deeided  influence  of 
Lennn.  TtMlaat  ycnn  of  wMmoare  life  vera  fimtljr  em- 
UttendlijtbeflonieiMNiMceof  nnmt  nnftHtnoito  literarv 

fikrtnenihlp  into  wbien  Ite  had  entevad  with  •  nun  named 
ederidu  BdncadionMdtoaofcnowlBdgetfaiApaftnershiu 
paUfeljt  lia  wasforosd  notonlyto  publish  novels  by  Hederich 
nnder  MB  own  name,  bat  also  to  meet,  under  the  threat  of 
enpoBore,  the  exorbitant  peenniaiy  deawnds  of  this  man. 
Neuly  driven  to  madness,  Meissner  attempted  suicide,  ami 
itullj  died,  utterly  broken  down*  at  ftncens,  May  88,  im 

JvLtm  aonsL. 

Mflliwnler,  m5's3'ni-ft',  Jean  Louis  Ernkst  :  ^cnre  and 
military  painter;  b.  in  Lyons,  France,  Feb.  31,  lb  13;  pupil 
for  a  short  time  of  Lion  togniet.  but  obtained  his  art  edu- 
eation  in  the  main  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Dntoh  eobooL  The  first  picture  he  «• 
hibited  was  n»  VMIors.  in  1884.  He  rseeived  a  third- 
class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1840,  aseond^laaB  in  18tt,  and 
first-class  in  1843  and  in  1848.  Reoalred  in  1848  the  decora- 
tion «t  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  made  a  grand  officer 
in  1898:  «t  the  Fkria  Bspoaitiont  of  1856,  1867,  and  1878 
he  WW  Mnudad  medali  of  honor;  was  eketed  in  1861  a 
member  of  the  Institate.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  prin- 
eipal  art  aeademies  of  Europe,  and -noeiTedTRrions  honors 
aira  Olden  at  intematioaal  euiibitions  and  tarn  the  aovcr- 
dffMotdiferentooairtrfeRi  D.tnPRifa,  Jan.81,18M.  His 
wonn  am  renadEaUefiirthdr  wonderful  truth  and  exact- 
nsss  in  detail,  idiile  they  are  painted  with  breadth  and  comp 
pletenesB  of  nneial  elfect.  A  number  of  his  works  deserve 
the  name  oT masterpieces.  His  pictures  have  been  sold  for 
enormous  prioee,  ana  most  of  them  are  in  private  collections 
In  Burope  and  the  U.  S.  Napotton  III.  at  Solftrino  (1S04) 
ie  in  the  Luxembouru  Gallery,  Paris;  La  ifi'.f«  (1855)  in 
Bnekin^iam  Palace,  London;  Friedland — 1S07 (niiuicd  in 
1878)  in  tiie  HetK^wlitan  Muienm,  New  Yorit.  \ 

WiLUAJI  A.  CWFIX. 

Meisterhana.  mis'ter-hana,  Kokbad.  Ph.  I). :  cVssical 
scholar ;  b.  at  Andelflngen,  canton  of  Zurich,  Switz<^rland. 
ITov.  21, 1858 ;  studied  in  Zurich  and  Paris ;  professor  iu  the 
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cantonal  school  at  Solothurn,  Switzerland ;  author  of  <7ram- 
miaiikitir«UUekenlHtchriflen(\9»&\  2d ed.  1888);  Aelteste 
Ottehiehte  des  Kantom  Solothurn  bit  tvm  John  6S7  (1880). 

Melstersinifer :  See  Mastkksisoeks. 

Meistersong :  See  .Mastkr.sixokrs. 

Mejia,  ma-heena,  ToM.is:  soldier;  b.  in  Onanajnat4\ 
Mexico,  slxiut  1813.  He  w  as  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  un- 
educated:  rose  from  the  rank:*;  fou^t  against  Taylor  in 
the  war  with  the  U.S.  1846-47;  suljsequently  supported  the 
oons4'rvative  or  church  party,  and  was  conspicuous  on  its 
side  in  the  civil  wars  IH."!"-!}!.  In  1863  he  joine*!  thePnnoh 
and  subseijucntly  was  one  of  the  most  tpi.-^ted  ^^enemli  ct 
Maximilian,  to  whom  be  was  much  attached.  He  waseap- 
turcd  at  the  fall  of  UuorCtan^and  executed  there  with 
milian,  June  10, 1867.  Hbbbbkt  H.  Smith. 

Mejsnar,  miis'nahr,  ITrxEK  JAXoeuv:  classical  scholar; 
b.  at  Jilemtiice,  near  .liein,  Bohemia,  1887;  was  professor  at 
the ^ymntutium  of  TalHir ;  is  profe,<isor  at  the  academic  gyui- 
nasmm  of  Prajfue.  He  is  Im>.si  known  as  translator  of 
Homer's  Odysaei/  (1873-76);  Iliad  (1878-81);  and  Jfjfmna. 
Kpigrums,  and  Batraehomuomaehia  (1881).  fie  also  trans- 
lated N.  Nekrasov's  and  K.  F.  Uylt^v's  poODS,  Krvlov's 
fables,  and  trilogy  OnaUia  (1888),  ete.  J.  J.'  K. 

M«k'Uter,  or  Mfieklter :  the  founder  d*  a  eongregation 
of  Armeotaa  monlu,edled  after  him  Mdthitarista;  b.atSe- 
bustein  Leaser Annenh^Feb. 7,1876.  HistmenamawaaMa- 
u  uk,  but  on  entering  a  monastsry  in  the  vidnity  of  liis  natiTe 
c  i  ty  in  1880  he  rsosived  the  name  of  Nekhitar,  comforter.** 
He  distinguished  binuwlf  both  for  rdhrious seal  and  tdent 
for  learning,  and  in  1701  founded  in  Constantinople  a  oon> 
k'regation  with  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  AnuMiiaB  aiid 
Koinan  Gathdio  ChnrobM.  Compelled  to  leave  Oonatnti* 
nople  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, ho  moved  in  170tt  to  Modon,  in  the  Morea,  where,  aider 
the  authority  of  the  Venetians,  who  at  tliat  time  held  the 
country,  he  founded  a  monastery.  Expelled  from  this  place, 
too,  by  the  war  between  Turitey  and  Venice,  he  repairea  with 
his  followers  to  the  latter  city,  and  having  received  the  island 
of  San  I  ju/aro,  he  built  a  new  monastery  here  (1717).  D.  in 
the  monastery  .\pr.  27,  1749.  In  their  orii;inal  aitn  of  unit- 
ing the  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  the  Mek- 
hitarists  have  not  been  very  succe^ssful.  They  have  branchee 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  but  United  Armenians  are 
scarcely  found  in  Armenia  proper.  (See  Armenian  Chubob.) 
As  a  link  of  intercommnnicstion,  however,  between  their  na- 
tive country  and  Kuropesncit^ization  they  have  devek'|K;d  a 
ij^reat  and  benefl<>ial  aictivity.  Tbrouub  them  Annenia.  its 
Tankage,  literature,  and  history  have  beconu*  known  to  Eu- 
rope, and  many  of  the  best  products  of  European  leaniing 
and  genius  have  become  accessible  to  Armenians  through 
their  translations.  S<-e  V.  Lanclois,  Ifotiee  mtr  U  amvuU 
armenim  di  Vile  Stiinl-I.iiutrr  df  KmiW,  Sf  SWT  fal  MMyrf- 
gtUion  mtkhitari*te  (W  nicc,  1863). 

Revised  by  Sb  M.  Jacksoh. 

MekMnez:  town  of  Morocco;  in  lat.  88*  08'  N.  and  Ion. 
5  35'  W.  (see  map  of  Africa.  n>f.  1-R).  It  is  situated  on  a 
fertile  plain  covered  with  olive-^rn)ve.s.  It  is  fortified,  neatly 
built, and  contains  a  mai^nifUent  palace  built  of  marble  ana 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  sultan  resides  there 
during  the  summer.  A  considenible  trade  and  manufact- 
ures of  h^uther  and  earthenwHre  are  carrieil  on.  Many 
of  it.g  inhabitants  are  connect t'd  with  the  court  of  the  sul- 
tan. The  town  waa  formerly  callod  Tikarat.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at80^ 

MdklMf':  river  and  tosra  otWeatem  Siam,&ido<SUMU 
The  river  rises  in  the  mountdna  between  Tenaaserim  and 
Siam,  is  880  milea  long,  is  navigd^  for  the  lower  80  mils* 
from  Pm-Pri,  is  oonneoted  by  a  cand  with  the  Menam  near 
its  montiLMid  eroptieB  into  the  northwest angla  ^the  Qnlf 
ofSianu  The  town  of  Meklong^  an  important  port,  is  on  tlw 
river,  6  milsa  dM>ve  its  mimth.  Ftop.  10,800;  mostly  Chbwse 
merchants  and  Siamese  truck-groweri  and  fishermen. 
low  the  town  is  a  strong;  fort.  M.  W.  H. 

Hekong*,  Meiknng,  or  Cambodia:  a  river  of  Southeast- 
ern Asia,  the  greatest  in  Iiido-Chitm.  Its  uppi^r  course  ia 
not  known  with  certaintr,  but  it  is  believed  to  rise  in  Cen- 
tral Tibet,  abont  let.  84'*  N.,  Ion.  U4  W..  but  a  few  miles 
E.  of  the  source  of  the  Tang-tse-Kiang,  traversing  Eastern 
Kham  (of  Tibet)  and  Western  Szecbuan  and  Vimnan  (of 
China),  and  entering  Indo-China  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
Tonquin,  in  about  Ion.  100°  £.  From  here  it  g«ies  S.  until  it 
passes  lat.  22",  from  which  point  its  course  is  fully  identified. 
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It  paaaes  first  S.  to  lat  20*.  then  £.  through  Luang  Prabang 
(o  dboat  Ion.  103*  K,  then  again  S.  to  about  lat.  18'  N., 
thanea  B.  andn  to  Ion.  104*  E..  thenoe,  by  a  generally  sonth- 
•rijMNina,  to  itamouth  in  the  ChinaSea.  Its  gri!«ti.tit  tribu- 
tMj  is  the  Semoun  from  Siain,  in  about  iat.  15  X.  Below 
Khmgt  about  Iat  14°  X.,  begins  a  series  of  rapids  and  cata- 
raeto  which  make  continuous  navigation  between  the  lower 
and  upper  river  irnixissihlc.  liulow  the  cstam'  is  rir  Khong 
navigation  is  possible  without  interruption  tn  iht  mouth. 
At  about  11°  30  X.  lat.  tlje  river  receive*  the  diatlittrge  of 
Tonl4-Sap,  or  Great  l^ke^  lying  70  miles  X.  W.  This  lakw 
is  about  100  mik-s  long,  20  inilt>s  in  greatest  hremlth,  nrul 
lies  on  the  iMtundury  tH>twt'cii  Siuni  utiil  Fr<>nch  ('HmlHMiia. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Mt'kung  and  utlluent  of  (Irt-at  Luke 
in  the  imiM>rtant  oit y  of  Pnom-I't'nh,  un<l  it  i»  immediately 
below  this  city  that  the  delta  of  tlie  .Mekong  lifgins.  The 
river  then  passes  by  many  liranehtw  for  IH)  miles  ihrougli 
the  marshes  of  Co<"hin  ("hiim.  and  empties  into  tliH  oceau 
through  four  great  moiillis  and  iunumeruble  smaller  ones. 
As  thus  descrilx.'<l,  the  Mekong  has  a  cnui-st'  »if  over  2,<5<Mt 
miles.  nli<  lit  liiat  of  the  Arimr.  iloaiiK'ho,  or  Volga.  Its 
basin  includes  ol>out  :t.}(t.lH>0  s<|.  miles,  wliieh  is  small  for  its 
len^jth.  The  stream  is  calliHl  bv  dillerent  names  in  different 
parts  of  its  coiirM-.  It  is  the  kiamdo-(  iiu  of  the  Tilietntis, 
the  |jiii-tsati-Kintii:  and  La- Kiio  of  the  Chinese,  the  .Mekwan- 
mit  of  the  Biirniiin  La. is,  tlie  Kien-h-nj;  <>f  the  Siamese  I-aos, 
the  Meki  11^;  or  NiuukMn^'  in  Suini,  and  thi'  CamlMMlia  or 
Sangsoii  in  fiiri;li.i.ii;i.  Its  prolialile  .-rouree  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  15,0(H)  iif  -JfUKX)  feet,  and  its  eurnur  al...ve  lat.  IS 
X.  is  generally  rapid  and  turhulent.  IJelow  Khong  the  fall 
is  so  slight  that  the  tides  are  felt  as  high  up  as  I'nom-I'eiih, 
and  sometimes  to  the  extremity  of  the  (treat  lj»ke  and  the 
foot  of  the  cataracts  of  Khong.  See  Uesgodin's  Mi.ixiiin.nlii 
Thibet  ;  Uarnier,  l'oy<i//c  d'vj-jilordliiin  fit  Indu-Clnne 

(1873).  Mark  W.  Harki  NtiTOX. 

]lekran',orMal(ran'(anc.  Oeriroxia) :  geogni[ihical  name 
of  Persian  origin  for  the  coast  regii>ns  of  .Southwestern  lialu- 
chi.stan  ami  Southeastern  Persia.  It  is  an  arid  atid  (lt»olate 
region,  traverscil  by  chains  of  bare,  nx-ky,  or  suudy  hills  run- 
nintr  parallel  to  the  coast,  without  ])eriniiiient  rivers.  The 
cliMiate  is  hot,  an<i  severe  fi'\ers  are  corunion.  It  is  very 
sparM'ly  inli.'iliiled,  and  is  about  equailjT  divitled  iK'tween 
Baluebistan  and  Persia.  Il  is  iohaUled  bf  tnativ  mutually 
independent  and  jealous  tribt^s.  il.  W.  U. 

Me'la,PoiiPo!ttLt3:  gis^grapher;  b.atTingententnSiiain; 
flourished  in  the  fin^t  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  ma  the  tlrst  I^lin  writer  who  com |)osed  a  formal  treati,se 
on  geography.  His  work,  /)«  Chorwraphia  Libri  III.,  is 
still  extant,  though  the  text  has  snared  much.  The  first 
edition  was  published  at  Milan  (1471);  the  best  editions  are 
thooe bvTzKhttcke (Leipzig,  1807),  by  Parthey  (Berlin.  ItWT), 
aoda  rriek(Leipi«,  1880).  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tkm  by  Artbor  QoMUf  Cliondoo,  1585). 

Jtorued  by  M.  Wa&uir. 

Mel>M«t,  Datid:  oampeMrt  h.  in  FnmU  te  1881 1 
celebrated  while  a  boy  for  his  liiifl  sopnao  voioe,  ud  made 
a  concert  tour  when  twelve  yean  old.  He  studied  in  Beriin 
nadar  Kollak,  Tiecsch,  and  Becker,  and  became  a  singer  and 
eiMCQ»«oadaetor.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1888.  and 
became  director  of  the  Oenpania  Minncrchor.  In  18B9  he 
•BCceeded  Fritz  tlncke  in  Baltimore.  In  1892  he  won,  with 
ilia  Cotumbut,  the  prise  which  had  been  offered  for  the  tiest 
cantata fn tile GeimanCkdumlillaD celebration  in  New  York. 

I>.  K.  Uekvev. 

Helam'pas  (in  Or.  Mia^mnm)  :  son  of  Amytliaon  and  Ido- 
mcncb  and  oiotoer  of  Bias  (q.  v.).  In  front  of  his  house  in 
tlie  eonntiy  atood  an  oak-tree  in  which  a  snake  had  built  its 
neat  Serrante  killed  the  motbersnake.  whose  body  Helam- 
mw  wveitntly  buned.  The  young  snakes  he  reared  as  pets. 
In  return  tbenCor,  aa  HalaiiiiNie  dept.  die  younc  snakes 
liokad  oat  and  poriflad  bit  ears,  ao  that  uma  mrfidng  he 
found  that  ha  nndentood  tlie  language  of  tbe  birds,  who 
thereafter  insttocted  Um  in  tbe  prophetic  art  After  an  in- 
terriew  with  Apolhi  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Alphena,  be  became 
die  most  distingnished  of  soothsayers.  See  Bus,  I*Blto, 
PHVLAcrs,  and  liMiiri.fs.  .1  1!  S.  STKRRErr. 

Melancholia:  a  form  of  emotion\l  m-aiiity.  See  Insan- 
ity and  I'oi  BTi.NO  Insanity. 

Melanch'thontsntnelimes  Melanthon  .  I'liii.tc :  reformer 
and  theolofjian  ;  b.  in  Hretten,  now  in  t!ie  lt  iilI  diii  Ii\  of 
Baden.  Feb.  16,  1407.  His  father,  (ieorgc  Schwarzerd  (lit- 
erally <*  Black  with,"  of  whfasb  Melanehtkon  is  abnidy  the 


Greek  translation),  was  a  skillful  and  eminent  maoufaotarer 

of  military  arms,  who  by  his  tra<le  had  attained  a  Q00ipe> 
tency,  and  by  his  private  virtues  and  deciiled  religious  obai*> 
acter  was  widely  known.  His  mother,  ilarbain  fieuter,  waa 
the  daughter  of  the  buigomaeter  of  the  villMe.  His  gnnd- 

mother  was  the  sister  of  the  renowned  humanist  John 
Keuchlin,  From  his  earliest  chiMhood  he  enjoyed  rare  ad- 
VHntHg<  s  for  instruction— tlr»t,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
granilfiii  h>'r.  and  afterward  of  l{eucldlB,wfao,  in  recognition 
of  his  attainments,  translated  his  German  name  into  Greek. 
Entering  the  University  of  ileidelberg  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
he  resided  with  one  of  the  professors,  and  was  known  famil- 
iarly nmoiiK  his  fellow  student*  as  *'  the  Grecian,"  Xotwilh- 
standing  the  distraction  of  private  ten<-hing,  he  took  the 
degree  of  i)achelor  of  arts  when  only  a  few  months  over 
fourteen.  During  this  jM^rind  he  wrote  his  (ireek  grammar, 
publisher!  .several  \ I'ars  later.  His  ambition  received  a 
check  the  fol|o«inir  .vear,  when,  notwithstanding  his  ac- 
knowleiij,-ed  attanmien;-  in  schola-stic  philosojihy,  he  was 
refu-ed  the  iief,'re..  of  muster  of  arts  solely  because  of  his 
extmiie  youili.  This,  wilh  the  iU--jilulTity  i 'f  tlu>  eliiuale, 
from  which  lie  svhs  sutTennir, deteriiiini'd  lii^  transfer  in  l.'tlj 
to  'l  libiii^-.  u.  w  hi  n  ,  ufiiT  pursuing  a  wiile  range  of  studies- 
including  (ireek  and  Latin  lili  rature,  phiIos,.phy,  history, 
jurispruilence,  nieilieine,  ami  theoIo;;y — he  received  his  mas- 
ter's dejjree  in  l."iI4.;n;d  iiiimediatelv  bej,'Hn  to  leciure  on  the 
I  hk-sii  s.  In  ITilil  }ir  [.i;lilished  an  eilition  of  Tcnelice,  and 
for  some  vears  was  a  l  orrector  <if  the  pn  ss  for  pulilu  ations 
of  Ueuchiin  and  others.  In  1'>\H  he  declined  calls  to  Imth 
Leipzig  and  Ingolstadt.and  aocejited  a  call,  civen  on  IJeuch- 
lin"s  recommendntion,  to  Wittenberg.  His  v<MiilifiiI  aptiear- 
aiii  e  caused  mmdi  disappointment,  until  }ie  rl.  li\ered  his 
inauj^ural  address  On  Miiitrrit  to  he  <  'orrtr/iil  ni  Ihr  .Stiidieu 
of  )i/ulh.  which  completely  Won  the  hearts  uf  his  hearers, 
es]iecially  Luther.  In  his  enthusiusm,  Luther  wr>iie  :  "  I  de- 
sire no  other  teacher  of  iireek  so  long  as  he  lives."  Ilis  lec- 
tnre-r'"ii:i  was  (  ontiniially  crowded  with  eager  studciils,  the 
iiiiiiiU  r  frciiiienily  rising  as  high  as  2,0fNJ,  He  ehkiiiilled 
much  interest  among  the  theologians  in  the  sindv  of  (ir<  i  k. 
His  association  with  Luther  led  him  constantly  im  re  .lerj  ly 
into  the  studv  of  iheologv.  In  ITillt  he  accoiupanie.l  Liiiher 
to  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  and,  although  only  a  spectator, 
iM'came  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  John  Ei  k,  when 
^his  letter  to  (Koolampailius,  re{>orting  the  discussion,  was 

Bublished.  During  the  same  year  he  received  the  degree  of 
I.  D.  Ue  was  gradually  led  to'  the  work  of  a  theological  pro- 
fessor l>y  hb  lectures  oii  the  Xew  Testament  writings.  With 
great  modesty  he  always  protested  that  his  sphere  was  that 
of  the jpUkHgist  and  expounder  of  the  classics  rather  than 
that  ocllie  theologian ;  but  the  demands  of  students,  as  well  as 
of  Luther,  determined  that  ha  ahould  especiaUy  devote  Uo^ 
self  to  tlMWlogr.  Bit  teetuvea  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Bomana 
were  pobUdiea,  without  his  knowledge,  by  Luthcf  in  1888; 
but  hefon  they  were  published  hi.s  prulueomeaa  to  the  same 
lectures,  aa  deuverad  to  his  students,  haa  led  to  tbe  pubUeik 
tion  of  a  small  volume  that  proved  to  be  the  foundation  ei 
Proteatant  dogmatical  theology.  Recognizing  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  many  of  the  same  tenns  in  the  Epistle,  he  had 
prepared  deflnitiooa  of  a  numbt* r  of  them.  Their  publica- 
tion by  his  pupila,  in  an  imperfect  form  and  without  his 
knowled^  ana  consent,  demanded  that  an  authorized  edi- 
ticm  Aonid  be  prejuired.  This  resulttnl  in  the  Lix-i  Com- 
mune* rerttm  tkeologiearum  of  1531.  In  them  may  be  seen 
Melanohthon's  great  skill  in  presenting  in  the  cteurcst  and 
most  accurate  torm  the  material  derived  from  Luther.  The 
latter  declared  that  the  l>ook  had  more  solid  doctrine  in  it 
than  cnold  be  found  in  any  work  since  the  days  of  the  anoe- 
iles.  and  that  It  waa  worthy  of  canonical  authority.  Ale- 
lanchthon  saw  more  than  sixty  editions  issuetl  from  the 
press.  He  subjeotinl  it  to  two  radu  ;il  revisions.  The  former 
was  in  1535  and  the  latter  in  ITtj;*,  the  most  noticeable  varia- 
tion lieingin  the  change  concerTiini;  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
since  he  pasiteil  from  the  most  absolute  determinism  in  the 
edition  of  1521  (lullit  ilm/ur  umnon  Ithertattm  mlun/atia 
nostrw  (iivina  pr(nle»/inatio)  to  the  assertion  of  n  synergism 
of  the  human  will  in  conversion,  that  advanced  in  4ieci>ion, 
until  in  l.MH  he  taught  /.i/tmim  arbilrium  t»t  in  homirie 
ftir\i!',is  iniftlinimJi  /w  (iil  (jrnlinm.  (Mher  changes  were 
deieriiiiiii-d  either  by  his  coneilintory  attitude  toward  the 
l{efornie<l  or  his  w:lliiii:tH  ss  to  coinpromise  with  a  miMlified 
form  of  Hoinin  I  al holu  isiii,  as  pio|...s,,|  ju  the  Intrriin  ot 
ir>-lH.  The  Li'i-i  in  their  three  chief  ciliiiMns  il.jitin  atnl 
German)  are  published  with  full  introductions  in  vol.  uL 
of  Bratachneider  and  Blndseil^  CwrpM  Btformatmm. 
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B(>hii!rs  his  activity  as  professor  ntn!  autlior,  Arclnnchthon 
•KM  luori-  pruiuiiienl  evvii  than  Littlu  r  ia  whut  may  he  called 
«  r  :  .  ;  k'»l  iliplomocj,  for  wliii'li  Luther's  anient  t«'!n|"/rrt- 
nifiii  uni  I  directness  unfitted  hiiu.  His  greatest  work  in  Ikis 
direction  was  his  composition  of  the  AiigslnirK  Confession, 
upon  the  basis  of  mai'erial  provided  by  liiin  and  i<ut)ier  iti 
common,  and  with  Lutlicr's  revision  anil  a<lvj<'p.  (See  Auos- 
bvm  Co.si'KSSiox.)  The  Aiwlogy  of  the  Augsburjj  Confe«- 
^i<)n  and  theap]Mrndix  to  the  Smalcald  ArticW  ore  also  from 
hia  pen.  He  participated  in  the  Diet  of  S{»irc8  of  1528  and 
tlw  HAriwrg  colloquy  of  tiw  Mme  ywr.  Anions  other  eo- 
ckabulknd  Gonferences  in  which  he  «M  prouiineDt  were 
tboM  with  tlie  representatives  of  the  Churoo  of  Englrad  al 
Vitt«nli«rg  in  hM,  and  in  the  xanie  year  with  MHir  and 
bis  asaociates,  resultinj;^  in  the  Wittejibcrg  CMUMud,  ia  the 
Diet  of  BatislMin  (Ke^'ensburg)  in  1540,  and  the  Bntorma- 
tian  of  Cdogne  in  1548.  Ha  waa  entirely  unequal  to  the 
lM?i^^«n  whm,  during  Luther^  ataeenoe  at  the  Wartburg  in 
MUttBli|rioiiadirtBtfaaiiecaaianatWltteuherg.  Malaoch- 
thoik  bi  tint  aphera  ■bowed  mneh  vadOation,  and  was  tnflu- 
aoead  hj  eunent  efeuta.  Thb  was  particnhirly  oLeervable 
In  his  rsTisioQS  (1640  and  llM^.of  the  A  ug»burg  Con  fes^iuiu 
Ahnqrs  deairom  to  inqvon  us  statanuntaordoctiine,  he 
aaenu  tn  have  not  always  diaenminatod  between  wliat  he 
had  written  as  a  prirale  theologian  and  what  had  been  pre- 
parc-d  for  others  to  ^gn,  and  thus  to  become  tbe  confeMsi«m 
of  chnrchesL  Tbe  changes  ntade  in  tbe  Angsboig  Coofi  MMion, 
chiefiv  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  Reformed,  led  to 
the  dutioction  l>etwuun  the  luvariala  and  VarMta,  atid  oc- 
casioned violent  controveniics  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  In 
a  similar  way,  after  Luther's  death  in  1546,  when  Luther- 
anism  was  in  extreme  peril  as  the  result  of  the  calamities  of 
the  Smaloald  war,  he  whs  ready  to  concede  the  use  of  rites 
that  had  beoome  distinctive  of  Koman  Catholicism  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  wliat  he  dceme^l  evangelical  teaehinK. 

The  frequent  correspondent  and  adviser  of  Cnnnar  in 
his  reformation  in  England,  and  the  occasional  eomspond- 
ont  of  King  Uenry  \  III.  himself,  he  was  repeatedly  called 
to  England,  bat  d<H:]inetL  His  influence,  however,  [pervades 
the  Prayeriook,  tbe  Articlei,  atnl  the  IIumilieA. 

His  iMt  years  were  burdened  with  domestic  afflictions,  as 
well  as  by  the  disturlied  condition  of  the  Lutheran  Churtih. 
Ho  longed  to  he  delivered  from  what  he  called  the  rabies 
theolo^orum.    He  died  Apt,  19, 1860. 

While  M'  Ion  tithon  was  eminent  as  n  classical  scholar 
and  as  a  l>'<  iuri  r  und  writer  on  phih>8ophy,  his  chief  dis- 
tinction mutsi  always  be  as  a  theoh)gian.  This  rests  not 
Upon  anv  est4!nsive  investigations  or  attempts  to  solve  difll- 
cultioi,  but  almost  cntirolv  upon  his  extraonlinary  ability 
to  state  any  truth  preaenteu  for  consideration  in  the  clearest 
and  simplest  form.  As  Plitt  remarks  (EinhUung  in  die 
Augusluna,  i.,  5<37).  he  was  no  syst«matic  theologian  in 
the  projHjr  sense  of  the  term  ;  instead  of  dealing  with  dilfi- 
culties,  he  always  sought  to  evade  them  ;  whatever  the  su)>- 
jeot  ho  undiTtook  to  treat,  he  presented  it  with  trans|>arent 
clcArncss.  Tliis  has  been  stated  iu  tho  often-quoted  sen- 
tence, "  Luther,  thf»  minor'fi  son,  dug  the  pure  ore  of  truth 
out  of  the  nioiiii'iim.  aii'l  Melanchthon,  tlie  armorer's  son, 
forged  it  into  a  bright  weapon."  The  misfortune  of  Me- 
lanchthon often  forced  him  mto  positions  in  which  he  felt 
his  weakn^!s^  and  whifh  wi>rt«  iirK-oii'.rf tiial  to  him.  When 
there  was  no  cri  itivi'  f,'i  iiiiis  «  itli  ii  iinini  powerful  will  to 
determine  hi^  i vmr-.-.  ii-.  « li -n  (!<■  was  In  side  of  Luther, 
hi- skill  ;ii  wtial  Wii^i.uri'ly  fiiniuil 'Ihl  ii.it  j.i-Mt'''  I  hlKi  from 
errors  in  ;li"  rn.ili'iiul.  Mi  lnin  lit  h.in,  in  turn,  i-xi-rtuil  nmch 
inlluenoe  up  iti  I^mhrr,  'I'liry  Mi[i|il>.'iiii'nt..'ii  171. ji  i/her. 
"If  Luther  wii.i  hU1«  to  kiiKile,  to  rouse  hti'1  tl<'. dIi,  and 
even  ravish  the  heart,  it  was  through  M<'l.'ii  '  li' Imn's  C)- 
operation  that  the  effect  he  pRMluced  ri'iviviil  its  ul  niink' 
power,  outl.i-MiiL,'  tin-  ■  imtiL,'--  I'f  moods;  anil  thu-  wlmt  l.ii- 
ther  gave  wn*  iii«.iir|..,v;i"ril  «iili  the  daily  lifi-.  "itti  niucl 
Christian  enlighteniii.  rii.  In  Mi-lanchthon!  Lnl  li>  r.  t  h.  raan 
of  Ihe  |Vi)ple.  hail  j>iiii  .  ii  liv  111-  si.lf»  th*'  firu'  hV:  liiti  .  tiinU 
and  orgiuiiziiig  spirit,  wli.i.  rift,  il  with  11  iii'lic;>t.'  innnil  iiict, 
a  cir(!iim'<]>ect  and  duiU'4:Li«- Hiiiiil,  itml  -'i  [loncr  uf  un.iiii  •riU'ii 
but  tran»i>arent  and  convincing  n-presi  tilMiU'ii.  IkuI  i  .'h-  ^kill 
to  give  to  th>»  mfttler,  born  at  tiriit  in  llie  Ueutl  of  Luther, 
an  otij'  i  t  IV.  -I  .»|i<.  nnd  the  st«ni|i  1  if  validity.  Melanchthon. 
in  p&ri  u  uUr,  wan  the  mediiir:i  i<r  I'Ttending  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  e<lui-nte«I  <'la-'*S4's,  t  i  stnt<>st;n  ii  ami  1.  iinied  nifti, 
who  might  easily  have  failod  to  ri  i  '>:ni/r  in  l.nthi  r's  sturdv 
languafre  the  matter  that  «jis  of  sav^n^;  vntiiv  to  them.'' 
Dorner^s  Iliatory  of  Prottatant  2'heoiojfy,  Eng.  iransL,  i., 
118^  ae^ 


Tho  writings  of  Mokntlitlinn  fill  twenty-four  folio  vol- 
umes of  the  Curpus  Jit  furi'iiit'/rum  t llulle,  1H34-60).  The 
first  nine  volumes  contain  In-  li  (t'  f>,  to  whicii  Hiniisril 
added  in  1870  a  volume  of  ktlurs  that  were  uul  included. 
These  volumes  are  m'comi>anied  by  the  Annates  Vila,  a  most 
minute  chronological  table  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 
His  biographies  begin  with  that  of  his  moat  intimate  friend, 
Camerarius,  1566.  Among  the  more  racent  are  lho«e  of 
KOthe  (1820),  Matthes(1841)t  Leddorhose  (ItMT).  K.  Schmidt 
(1861).  In  English  we  have  Cox  (1835)  and  Krotcl's  trans- 
iatian^  Lodderhose  (1H.V)).  See  also  Herrlinger's  Melatuh- 
ttsfia  Theologie  (Leipzig.  l»7l»);  Ilartfeldcr  s  Philip  Mt- 
lamkOon  aU  FWM^tor  Omitumw  (fierlin.  1889).  See  also 
Obbkav  Thmloot.  Henry  M  Jacobs. 

Helanes'ia:  <int>  of  tliivij  irfrftt  cthnii^rrHphif  ilivisinns  of 
OceAniji,  I'l'iii^  tlie  part  <K-c-ijili'<l  ly  n.-Mji)!--  ^sitn  ji  bl.-iok 
.skill,  wliilr  ihtuiativesof  ,\lirr<irifsia  an'!  rulMjo.-iu  an-  liv^hiiT 
in  c  iilor.  I'lic  Mel«»e<!iiin  urchiiK-lagiK-a  are,  in  oMcr  from 
ifji'  N.  W.  to  the  S.  K.,  Iti-tnarck  An-hipelago,  the  Solomon 
islanijs,  till'  Simta  (  ru/  uiands,  the  Tucopia  group,  the  Xew 
Ii>«l'riiKs,  t'ali'ilonia  and  the  Loyaltv  islaruis.  t in- <  hes- 
tiTdi  lil  isliiinis,  aiiil  tiimlly  the  Fiji  iislands^  whert;  [luMiopu- 
lalion  is  so  iiiiM'ii  with  I'cilytn-sian  that  it  mav  Ix-  inilillcr- 
!  cntly  utlrilmlcii  U>  Mclauf-sm  m-  Polynesia.  The  total  arra 
of  I  Ill's.'  i-lniiiis  i.s  ."»(). SI),  miltw,  and  the  combinetl  |i.  ijni- 
lation  642,;itJO,  or  uixjut  twtilvt,' jiersKnis  to  the  square  imie. 
Tho  population  of  N'ewtiuineaor  Papua  is  on  1  he  wliole nearly 
allied  to  the  Melanesians.  If  this  is  iuiluded  the  total  area 
becomes  358,;3O0  sq.  miles,  and  the  popubtion  1,150,000. 
The  Melanesians  an?  closely  allied  to  the  Negritos,  though 
there  are  gn-at  <li (Terences  in  lanpiage.  They  differ  physu-- 
ally  from  the  I'olynesians,  thougVi  there  are  i^'triking  resem- 
blances in  customs  and  langUHp>s.  Prolmbly  considerable 
intermixture  hits  taken  place  with  the  latter.  The  Melan- 
esians are  ugly,  eSjpeoially  the  women,  but  muscular,  and 
gowl  workmen.  Tney  have  some  simian  cluiracters  fairly 
well  pronounced;  woolly  but  not  crinkled  hair;  hairy 
bodies;  narrow  shoulders,  and  alender  arms  and  legs,  but 
bupga  bands  and  fest:  colw  a  deep  brown.  They  are  le»s 
thievish  than  tin  Ptdynenans,  and  more  energetic,  thougli 
inferior  in  the  making  of  weapons  and  caooss  and  in  tbe  art 
of  navigation.  SeeCoddringtun,  TAe  Jfsfnussnin  iHmauagtt 
(188»)and  The  Mel<inegian»:  Studiet  im  their  A»tM»^a 
and  Iblkhre  (1891).  Man  W.  HAftanraW. 

Mdani'ida*  [Mo<l.  liat.,  nameil  fnun  Mrhi  nin,  tht  iy|  i- 
cal  gk'iiUS,  from  Gr.  pUhat.  tv{\a»ot.  lilm  kl:  n  faiiulv  of 
fresh-WBt«"r  f:iist'To|KHi  hkjUu-os  in  whii  h  iln'  nsuallv  lon^; 
or  conical  shi'il  is  i  rvirud  v,ilh  u  tliirk.  <iark-colon'ii  r|iiiii_T- 
mis.  The  foot  is  Lir;:*.",  the  probos,  is  short  unil  sjowt,  hiiJ 
the  eyes  near  lhi>  lms«  of  the  Ji  iitarli  s.  Thr  s]iih-i<?!>  are 
very  numi  rmis.  csjH-i'i.'illy  ir.  S  iiiihrrri  Asia  mill  in  the  Mi»- 
si.sNifipi  valK  y.  Almost  iinitiuig  is  known  of  tlie  structure 
or  (icvflojiiuriit  of  tlir  variuus  forms.  J.  S.  K. 

Melanin'pua  (in  (ir.  WtKdirtwwot) :  son  of  Astacus  of 
Tliebos,  who,  when  the  Seven  Heroes  were  attacking  Thebes, 
was  stationed  by  Kteiwles  opposite  to  Tyileiw,  w^hom  he 
wounded  mortally.    I.aii  r  iu  the  fight  Am phiaraus  killed 

«n<l  hnhpnil' il  .M>  liiiiijiinis.    .\ mi''hi«rnti«  hiamed  Tydeus 

Ilii'stly  for  llir  Uiir.  i:|ki1i  wl.ii  h  he  Jiiiii  I'litiTod  against  hls 
will,  l"'<  aii-i  ho  fori  ki;!  w  its  jsauf.  11  h  I lier^-'forc  bethought 
him  i'f  a  ti'r::lil.-  vrOL-.  aiii>e.  lleing  a  secr.  he  knew  that 
Athene  was  twisii  tiing  troiu  01ym|(us  in  onlertociitr  TTflctisi 
and  make  him  immortal.  In  onler  to  prevent  this  AiUnlu- 
araus  i?)ive  the  head  of  Mclanipims  to  'lydeus,  who  still  imil 
j  sln'ti:.-:  I.  t'liiiugli  (o  split  ojien  Itu'  skull  and  drink  the  biains, 
a  deed  which  causeil  Athene  to  xlirink  back  in  horrnr.  Atu- 

phiaraus  was  avenged,  and  Tydeus  died. 

J.  R.  S.  Stebeett. 

Mcraaim  [from  Or.  ftAos.  -tavs,  black] :  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  assumption  of  an  abnormally  dark  or  even  black 
phase  of  color  uinong  animals:  the  oppoeite of  albinism.  It 
appears  to  be  of  sucJi  fre(|uunt  occurrence  in  some  animals, 
c.  g.  the  rough-teggiMl  bu/zanl  (ArchiftuUv  mncti  toa$Mit) 
ami  black  varie  ty  of  the  jmy  squirrel (■S'narWf'irt^/inrniiM), 
as  to  almost  amount  to  OjcnBQMATUll  ig. «.),  while  in  olhen 
it  is  infrequent.  F.  A.  L. 

Melanlto:  SeeGanHBT. 

Melan'tbuH  (in  Gr.  M^Ka-dot) :  son  of  .Andropomi  u-s  ami 
King  of  Me.sseiiia.  lie  uil*  driven  out  of  .Me**enia  ij\  tim 
Ileraclida',  anrl  took  rofiigc  in  .\ttica.  Xanthus,  the  king 
of  Ikcolia,  was  pnssing  the  cowardly  ThvmuBtiis,  the  last 
King  M  Athens  of  the  nc«  of  Theseus^  and  ehallaagcd  bin 
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to»  din'l  for  the  po*S4>S!«ion  of  the  town  of  (EnoC  on  the 
Hirotiun  frontier.  Thyinu'ttm  refused  to  finht.  but  Melun- 
thus  took  hh  [tlncc.  ani!  by  the  !i<>![i  of  UiouysUM  killwl  Xan- 
thiis.  Mekiiii  liii^  hi  raiht-  Kiui,'  nf  AtheniJ.  In  honor  of  tlie 
rictorr  over  .\)itithu.->  «  ^incluar/  was  crecttvl  to  rUony!<ii8 
Mclanii'ifis,  mkI  the  ft-stival  of  tlw  Apttturia  » ii^  >':^t,iblishctl 
iu  honor  of  Z<fus  Apntnrios.  J.  K.  S.  bttKBtTT. 

Helba,  Xelue:  Sc«  the  ApptiiJix. 

Mel'boarne :  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia ;  on  the  Yarra-V  arra  river,  9  miles  above  its  mouth 
in  the  bas^in  of  Port  Philip;  in  lat.  37'  50  S.  anil  Ion.  144' 
67  R  It  wiLt  foundoil  iu  18»7.  In  1847  it  hnil  10,9.Vi  in- 
habitants, and  became  the  see  of  a  bishop.  In  1M31  it  hod 
20,400  inhabitant^  and  bec-aioe  the  capitjil  <>!  the  newly 
fwnned  colony  of  Victoria.  It  had  in  1801  491.378  inhabit- 
wU«  nearly  half  of  the  population  of  the  entire  i-olony.  Thi-- 
iiiarvelous  growth  is  mostly  due  to  the  discovery  in  1851  of 
the  gold-field»  at  Mt.  Alexander  and  ItallArHt,  from  00  to  70 
miles  from  Jlelbounio.  Dec.  .11,  l^^itr).  its  population,  in- 
cluding suburlM,  was  452.258.  In  185'.'  lilt'  sliipping amounted 
Iu  1,657  vessels,  of  408,000  tons  htir.lcti.  In  thi>  .same  venr 
the  value  of  imports  rose  from  I  l.(t-j*i.()00  to  j£4,O44,0OO.  uiid 
in  IH-T.-?  to  f  14.000.000,  In  isiil  'J.CKU  v,-«p|«.  of  'J.aiM.WKi 
tp:.^  liiir.it  11,  fiilrrc<i.  nnd  1. !»"<'•.  nf  i;.i:il».:j:t:f  tmis.  cleared. 
Ill  I  lb'  >Mriii'  \  cjir  lliH  tol^il  valijf  of  i  ii!|i<prl  s  (uiumnl  ni  (<  i  *'((?.' 
Bi'-iJii':!,  iiii'l  tluit  i)f  oxjHirts  t<i  i;U.")">.s,ti:)S.  'I'hv  •-ii  ua;  i-ii 
cf  Mi  lii-iiiriiL-  l>  M-ry  fin*'.    AlUn'Uyh  tli.-  \'firni-\'arrii  ili.r> 

tlf't  (I'lll:  ll  ImX'f  Si'H-l;i  lili^  Vij^Srl-.  .  Ill  urt  .iiiiit   nf  [).,■   luir  lit 

it-s  nioiuh.  railways  have  Ix-en  couaUuttci;  ii.  t«.'<-n  .M''l- 
Ixmnie  and  Fort  Philip,  which  is  on  a  U^utiful  inl.  t  .if  itir 
Indian  Ofcati,  safe  and  deep.  Tht>  strtH»tv  nil  paMii 
and  prmiij.-il  ^'u,s.  rliTtrinty.  utiii  wntif.    I;  l>  liis- 

tinRuisheii  for  its  university,  mint,  museum,  obstrvuisirv , 
imbltc  library,  hoti|rital, and  poUk  nnleiu,  and  is  an  Epii«- 
c^'pal  sie.  M.  W.  II. 

Mflbonme,  Willun  liAHS,  Viscount :  statesman  ;  b.  at 
Melbourne  Hou<ie,  Derbyshire,  England,  Mar.  15,  1779;  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  studied  politics  and 
jurisprudence  at  O!a«>row ;  wa.«  csHo*!  tfi  the  nmr  at  Lin- 
coln- Inn  Xnv. 'j;},  l>«»4  ;  L-uti-n>il  Purliiiiiii'tit  ;irid  married 
L«i!i  (  aniliiis'  I'nris..nbT  1805.    He  (itta.  ln'.l  himiself  to  the 

iiiir  |ijiriv.  iiriii  continual  a  iiiiKicniti'  (i|iposition  to  the 
admin i»r rat loiiiS  of  Perceval  ami  l,<ir.:l  LiNcrpnnl;  hi'fanif 
Chirf  Sri.Tctary  for  Irelainl  mi  Hrcr?,>j(>n  of  t  he  (  antiintr 
mini-trv  .\|>r.,  1827;  suieeeiK-tl  to  tlir  title  ^^n  the  ilialh  uf 
hii  father  .Inly  2'2.  l^^^-'i;  w/is  «  i!;stiiii,'iii:.li.-il  uii\.a<ati'  uf 
C»tlioiie  etaitnci|,iat  ii  111  ami  nf  parliaineiitarv  ri'fnriri ;  iM'caiiie 
.Secretary  of  State  f'lrtlie  liotne  Departiuent  in  I'-arl  (irev- 
cabinet  Nov..  ls;jr),  (,n,l  ,,n  the  retirwiiirnt  nf  the  lati.T 
July  !t,  1>»;!1.  sueeeeile-l  liiiii  n>  First  Lord  lift  lie  'I'n-UMiry  niul 
Preiiiier;  wa.-.  i lismixsed  in  N'nvpmber  of  tliat  >e-nr,  but  n-- 
cnvered  his  j'lu<-e  in  .Vpr.,  lVt."i.  thruuirh  Ihi'  sujijwt  of  the 
lIouDe  of  Cotujiiuiis,  uud  n  taiiu  ii  his  jHj.Httit<n  iiniil  Aug.  30, 
1H41.  Ho  was  therefore  the  re-p.insible  hea*!  nf  the  [Iritisb 
Ciovemment  at  the  accession  of  (jueen  Victoria  uiul  iluring 
the  first  four  years  of  her  reign,  and  contributnl  nnieh  to 
tiie  education  of  his  young  sovereign  in  her  rnyul  ilutie*.  D. 
at  Mellwurne  House,  Derbyshirr,  Nm.  lM,  is  is. —His  wife. 
Caboune  Po.vsosby,  known  in  iitcraturu  as  Lady  Cakoli.nk 
Lun  (phe  died  liefore  he  succeeded  to  the  titlc),"a  daughter 
<(  the  Earl  of  Hesaliorough,  b.  Nov.  18, 1785,  acquired  gn  at 
•elebrity  through  her  romantic  atta(.-hment  to  Lord  Byron, 
aad  her  subecouent  bitter  quarrel  with  him.  She  wrote 
three  novels — (}leTiart<on  {19VI);  Qrahnm  IlamiUon  (1820) ; 
•ad  Ada  (1823).  D.  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1828.  See 
Torvms,  Memoirs  (1878) :  The  Grei%U«  Memoin  (1875-85) ; 
aad  JofltiB  McCarthy,  HUtory  of  Our  (hen  Timra  (1878-80). 

lerchites  (royalists,  Gr.  M.^x'^tji.  fp  in  Seiiiit.  v\t!>k, 
king):  (U  a  name  applied  to  the  ortlu.iiiot  i  hri^tians  <>f 
Ksypt  t<i  (list  in^niish  them  from  the  Jacobites  (iii<imi[ih 
The  tenn  whs  fir.-st  employed  in  the  fourth  teiitury,  imt  et- 
jwially  after  tlic  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451  a.  n.i,  a 
tTin  of  reproach,  because  of  the  charge  that  tin  li, . n  es  of 
the  Council  wore  received  simply  because  <if  thr  r  iyal  edict 
'-'f  the  Emperor  Marcian.  Under  the  Mohauiiuedan  caliphs 
the  term  was  taken  to  imply  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  em- 
pemrs,  and  still  later  to  itidicate  Greek  or  forcipn  sym- 
pathies. In  both  cases  it  was  an  occasion  for  <i[i[ire>s{on  to 
ft*  orthodox,  who  were  few  in  numbers.  (2)  .\ii  luistern, 
Artbic-speaking  branch  of  the  Koman  Church.  «<ir-lii|i- 
ing  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Ettstcni 
*  Greek  Church,  but  acknowledging  the  5»ipremacy  of 
tba  Eoman  see.  The  sect  is  foui^  principally  at  Aleppo 
TOk  VXIL— 3  • 


and  Damascus,  its  patriarch  rc^iiding  at  the  latter  place.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  labors  of  Jesuit 
misesionsries  in  the  iH'venleenlh  century.  It  was  found  that 
the  iM-i'i'le  wa  re  unwilling  to  abandon  the  customs  of  the 
GreeJ£  t'tmrch,  and  the«e  they  were  allowed  to  retain  in 
consiiiiTatiiiii  nf  their  aekiii  wleiigmont  of  the  authority  of 
the  Kniiian  imniilT  ami  ne(  e';itaiire  of  Roman  doctrine. 
The  laltv  jiariake  nf  1]ie  SHcrHtneiit  in  Ixitli  kiliils,  U.sing  un- 
leavened Lread.  ami  arc  allnvvni  free  u.se  nf  the  Spri|itwi^S; 
deacons  and  jirirst-  ari'  allnwed  tn  marry  iK-fnn^  emliimtiKn, 
hut  bislMJM  mu*l  l>e  celiiNitc.  Their  number  has  been  esti- 
mal  .^1  at  Utween  30.000  and  40.000.  C.  K.  GlLLETT. 

Melchized«k,  racl-kiz>-<lek,  or  Selchlaedec  [=  \aI.  = 
Gr.  M«\xi'<S*'(<  '"^i™  Heb.  Mdlki-tsedhek ;  liter.,  king  of 
ricrhtcou-Tip^!'l :  King  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  most  high 
(;(m1  :  will)  mrt  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  rescue  of 
Lot  and  slaughter  of  Chfrlr.rlaomer.  brought  forth  bread  and 
wine,  and  onercd  a  Liaii.|iirt  to  Abraham  and  the  King  of 
Sodom  in  the  valley  of  Hliaveh.  railed  "the  king's  dale,  in 
the  neiKlil>orh  lu.l  of  Jerusainu,  after  which  he  blessed 
Abraham,  and  reieived  from  him  tithes  of  the  .«poil.  (Gen. 
xiv.  18-20.)  Being  of  unknown  origin  and  end  he  tvj  iiied 
Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4  :  lleb.  vi.  20.  vii,  1-2l>.  Jewish  traditions, 
rei'orilei.l  in  the  TarLMiin-  as  weli  a.s  in  iiuiii\  <  ahhalistic  ana 
rBtiljiiiitnl  writiii;,'-,  iilriitilieil  hun  wiili  thi-  |i«triarch  Shem, 
fthn,  a<-enriliii>;  tn  the  <  nrretit  hiMieal  ehmtiology,  was  still 
liviiii;  at  that  jM-rioii.  'I'liis  \vii.s  t h>'  iin-viilcnt  Jewish  opin- 
ion in  the  time  (if  .lerniiie.  Has  a<lii[ili  il  l<v  LiitluT  ami  >Ie- 
lanehthiin.  ainl  l>y  S.  lileii  aii.l  l,i;,'htfunt  Hiiimip  Kiiglish 
writers.  .\  seel  nf  ('hristian  h-.-reties.  ('allrii  .\lelfhizei.ii'k- 
ians.  n  jranii'il  him  tts  an  iiieariiat;nn  nf  tin.-  "  ^:ri-!U  |j«wer  of 
(iiHl,"  sii|irrinr  I'S  i'ii  tn  i'hnsl.  t  *thers  ref^anled  him  as  an 
aiittel,  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  a.*  the  »m  of  God,  with  which 
CI  IK  eptkn  hannaaiMd  •  Jawish  belief  tluit  he  was  the  Mea- 
imh.  Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksok. 

Mele'ag'er  (in  (Ir.  Wtxiirypof  ) :  iu  (ireek  inytlinln^'y,  a  son 
of  CKneUA,  Kinu  of  Caleilmi,  in  .Kinlia.  aiiii  .Mt  ha-a,  ilaiijch- 
ter  of  Thestiu-s,  husliainl  <if  ClriiiiMlra.  (lanL'htt-r  of  Iiias 
(o.  v.);  a  linwerful  hiinl.r  wle.  was  dist  ini.;uisheii  fnr  his 
skill  with  tiie  s]iear.  Hf  it  wa-  whn  kill,  li  tlie  Imar  which 
Artemi.s  had  scni  lo  ravatre-  the  tirMs  nf  ('ahilnii  iH-eause 
(Kneus  had  neglected  to  nlirr  up  tn  hi-r  i>  s.-ieriliee.  (Soe 
(  ai.M'iima.n  Hl'st,  Tnri.  When  Mt'leager  was  s.-ven  davs 
I  Id  the  Fates  annouiiiad  tn  his  ninthcr  tlial  liir  ehild  would 
live  as  long  as  the  ?tiek  of  wood  then  burnim;  in  the  fire 
was  unconsuiiH  il.  .\ithre«  snatched  the  hraud  frntn  the  lire 
(Old  preserved  it  tJirtfully  in  a  chpKt.  Imt  wle  ii  .Melea^-i-r 
had  slain  the  brothers  of  Althn  a  isee  .At.vi.  amm  she  l  unied 
the  stick  and  Mcleagcr  expired  ut  oiicf.  Tin  r,aipnii  AllJia>a 
and  Cleopatra  hange>l  t  h.  iusi  lves,  and  the  siffti  rs  nf  Melea- 
t'er  wept  so  for  his  dttilh  that  Artemis  took  pity  on  them 
and  (  hanged  them  into  guinea-fowls  i ^(\tayftt*s).  Ancient 
artists  were  fond  of  depicting  Meleager  and  the  ("sle<lonian 
btiardiuut.  A  iniinber  of  statues  have  coine  dnwn  to  us. 
Chief  aniouj^  them  arc  those  in  the  Berlin  ami  N  atiean 
Museun)s.  See  Haumei'-ter,  Ihnkmdler,  undi  t  Mr/ini/ros  for 
a  discussion  of  Meleagitr  in  art.  .1.  IJ.     .-^i  kkklti. 

MflcagPr  (in  (ir.  T<\t\taypo\  -.  [  '-el;  was  a  native  of  Ga- 
dara,  in  Palestine,  ainl  ll mn-ii'/d  under  the  last  Seletieii't, 
Wh'i  died  in  94  B.  C.  His  t":r-t  i  ssuy  was  in  the  line  nf  e>n- 
irnl  iihilnsnphy.  for  hf  wiis  a  di-s».l|>le  of  his  faiiinus  t  jwn-- 
niHii,  .>U.MriTs  !,(/.  /  and  satirical  dialogurs  were  mneh 
reuti  ami  -eiiah  i.-ly  iniitulcd:  but  he  is  chit  My  kiinwli  as  a 
writer  of  love  •■]  :L'riiiiis  and  a-  tin-  <'nii;|iiliT  i»f  u  r  nllccti  .u 
of  short  poeiiis;  talieii  the  Uarl'Hi,!  1 2Tf'i^a»«i),  uiswlu  up  fluiu 
the  works  of  some  fortv  po«'ls  and  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  initial  letter  «f  eaili  jiiece.  Of  thus  gar- 
land' we  nave  only  stray  flowers,  together  wii h  tlie  ildiudit- 
ful  introductory  verses  in  which  Meleager  charatt^rkii  the 
different  poets  who  were  laid  under  contribution.  His  own 
poems,  some  130  in  number,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
ni  tbt  i>art4.'rre  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  cxcenl  that  a  large 
projMrtion  of  them  rctjuire  a  certain  GrecK  elasticity  of 
nioral  sense.  Thev  have  been  edited  separatelv  bv  Manso 
(1786),  by  A.  C.  Jleiiieke  (1789),  and  Graefe  (18li);  and  Me- 
leager's  merits  as  a  poet  have  been  eloquently  brought  out 
bv  J.  A.  Symonds.  atudiu  of  th«  Oreek  JPaett,  c  xxu.  Sea 
atm  Walter  Heodlam,  FMy  Poemn  of  Jttleaff$r,  mtk  a 
T\imaatt(m  (1900>.  and  Snsemihl,  Gegchiehie  dtr  olnron- 

ihint'^fh'h  f.if,  i-ri.'ur.  ml.  t,.  [•.  -1(1.       H.  L.  tilLDKKSLEEVE. 

Mt'U'ugrid'idH'  [     :i.  Lat.,  immeil  from  .V<7?n'r/ri"A.  the 

typical  genu*,  fr       l.at.  intltn  ijris  =  (ir.  fu\wrf>lt.  a  km  i 

of  guiuca-lowl] :  a  family  of  galliuaceous  birds  cuntaiiiuig 
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the  turksn;  Tbey  bave  a  cb8nict«n!<tic  form  in  the  large 
npnisMl  Dfldy.  loog  naek,  Mid  <<iiiun  >i«ad:  tbe  \\*;m\  and 
neok  w*  dwcitote  of  fMthera.  lutt  Imvo  Bcattoml  "  Imirs," 
and  an  mor«  or  lcs$  eaninculHtod ;  an  extensible  fleshr 
prooesa  b  alw  developed  (roin  the  forcheml;  the  bill  is 
modflnte ;  the  no-sal  timsa)  are  Itan* ;  the  tarsi  armed  with 
•purs  in  the  timle;  thu  hind  tm>  elevateti :  the  tail  (alwuit  as 
lon^r  a.H  tbe  viinu)  is  tnui<-ate,  uiid  hn.<i  iiiorv  tlmn  twelve 
feathers.  The  onast-bone  has  a  lonp,  narrow  kii  l  (the 
"  Iu|>ho«tooii ")  extending  far  backward,  while  from  ntwr  the 
front  iin  ea<jh  side,  and  separated  br  a  very  deep  notch  from 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  portion,  a  winjr-like  process  (the 
"metosteon")  both  diverj^es  and  extends  far  backward,  but 
ia  split  into  two  part:!),  tne  external  and  internal  xiphioid 
pfocesBes;  tlie  pelvis  in  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  ixm- 
acetabular  area  (or  tliat,  behind  the  iuMrtion  of  the  legs), 
which  in  p-eater  than  the  anterior.  The  lamily  is  at  pre^ 
ent  limited  to  two  spt^ics — (1)  the  common  turkey.  Mtha' 

CffaUopais),  and  li)  the  rare  and  lieaiitiful  turkey.  Mf- 
^ris  or^llata.ot  llondura-s.  The  cf>mtnon  turkey  shows 
four  local  races  or  sul»-!>iie<-ies — J/,  gitllnitavii,  of  the  North- 
em  U.  S. ;  M.  onceola,  of  S<»uthern  Florida ;  J/.  </. 
m«art>ana. of  the  Mexi<'an  uplands;  and  M.a.  tUiotti,  of  the 
Mexican  lowlands  and  Southern  Texas.  Tne  common  do- 
m'  >tb'ated  bird  ia  a  flescendant  of  the  Mexican  form  and 
not  of  the  common  wild  one  of  the  U.  S.,  whii-h  haa  even 
been  considered  a  distinct  species.  In  former  geoloifical 
epochs  other  species  existed  within  the  liniit«  of  the  pn»ent 
U.  the  remains  <jf  two  sp«K-ic5  {MetmyrU  alius,  or  tuijter- 
bu»,  and  M.  eeler)  haviDg  been  found  in  the  Po<<t-plio<'ene  of 
New  Jer«e?,  and  of  another  {M.  antiquum)  in  tiie  Miocene 
beds  of  Colondo.  BeTiwd  by  F.  A.  Lvcas, 

M«>lMnim«^  mfi-leD'jiB'nj):  town;  in  the  provinoB  of 
Wlm,  Ndrthem  Italv:  on  the  railwmj  between  Milan  tad 
PlMMm  (aee  mep  of  Itelj,  nf.  8-C7.  Tbie  little  town  i« 
well  built,  having  the  aepeot  of  »  sniell  city,  and  ita  trade 
in  the  produoe  of  tbe  nel^boibood  ie  Tei7  actlye.  Its 
medisval  hiaUny  ia  interestmic  and  In  modem  times  it  has 
baao  tJie  theater  of  two  important  battles— one  in  which 
Pmnds  I.  defeated  tbe  8wiw  mercenariee  of  the  Dtike  of 
Milan  in  1815,  (he  other  the  Tlctory  of  the  FVnch  and  Ital- 
ian allies  ov.  r  -  f-    v  usTnaiw  on  June     iv.v.i.   I",  p.  r,,V',f*. 

Mfl^ndcz  ^alde/.  iii'i-len'deth-Vii;il-iiitl 
b.  at  till-  vtlhisi-  <  r  l\;l"  t!i  <U-!  i-"r'-<iii m  nr 
Mur.  11,  ]~')\.  Afi' r 'lihlyiiig  Uii- iiutiuuiii 
]>hy  lit  Madriil  liini  Si  i.'>i''ia,  he  went  in  17' 
to  [in-i  ari-  liim-.  l!'  I'l'i  !aw.  Here  he  tnaiie  the  acijiinin- 
tanci'  'f  till-  I'im  I  I  itiialKil--',  'vho  saw  the  p<H'tic  |Mi»«ibilities 
in  the  l.iilhiii*  ihi-  si'iith  had  been  writing  in  imitation 

of  Oerariln  I,<il,.,.    rmii-r  tin-  itilliiL'ii  f  his  new  friend 

the  Toung  j><>«t  tttteuj[iii  il  I"  I'ul  ii  i;e  tlie  range  of  hi?  verse. 
In  the  meantime  spetnn.i  ;i"  it  ti.- work  hatl  c<ime  into  the 
hands  of  .Tovellan<Js,  ihiiu  Uviiig  m  S«'ville,  anil  a  friendly 
correspondence  ensutil  bvtwet'n  the  two  men.  In  17S«)  he 
won  his  first  public  success  with  an  eclogue,  Utitilo,  on 
th«  charms  lif  11  i  r,untry  lile,  written  for  the  Sfutnish 
Aea<lemy's  third  prize-competition  in  poctrv  held  by  that 
institution.  The  delightful  freshness  of  t}iis  ("It  smelt 
all  of  wild  thyme" — o/irt  twlo  d  tnmilla — said  one  of  the 
judges)  ma<le  it  far  superior  to  the  artificial  eclogue  of  his 
chief  rival.  Yriarte.  In  1781  he  went  to  Matlrid  and  was 
received  with  great  kindne!«  by  Jovellanos  an»l  his  friends. 
Invited  to  write  a  \H.texa  for  a  brilliant  function  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  be  made  a  great  suoc«>,s.<>  with  his  ode 
A  UuArtw.  In  the  same  Tear  he  returned  to  Sakntanca  as 
Professor  of  the  Uumanitiea.  This  was  the  happiest  and 
meet  praductive  period  of  his  life.  In  1784  h«  gained  the 
prise  oHered  1^  tneeityof  Jladrid  foraeomedv  on  the  ec- 
easion  el  the  odehnation  ^  the  birtb  vt  twin  hein  to  the 
throoA,  The  ^eoe  diend  by  bim,  Lmtboitu  da  Cammko 
ef  fieob  feundoo  on  an  sfuode  In  Itoii  QmrnU  (part  ii.,  ehap. 
xx\  Is  modeled  ttpou  the  pastoral  dratnes  of  Tisso  {Arnvnia) 
andOuarini(i<Autor/*uto).  Whenpntonthe«ti«teitw«e 
not  a  suooesa.  In  VfSi  the  author  won  great  apidauae  bj  a 
llfat  celieetion  his  poema.  Soon  after  this  began  the 
tlWIlbled  period  of  hi«  life.  He  was  tempted  to  takejpnblic 
ofllee,  secure  as  ho  supitosed  in  the  inftnence  of  his  friends 
Jondlanos  and  the  Prince  of  I'ea**.  In  178!»  he  lM>came 
judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of  SjirH);os«a :  in  1 701  he  was 
given  a  place  In  tiie  chancery  of  Valla'lolid  ;  in  I7tt7  he  be- 
eane 4sn>{  of  the  court  of  alcaldes  de  Casa  y  Cortc  in  Mad- 
fid.  In  1707  also  be  pabliabed  a  new  and' much  enlarged 
edition  of  Us  poens.  The  neitTear  his  Ariends  In  power 
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felt  and  he  with  them.  After  several  years  of  partial  disfavor 
he  unwisely  attached  himself  to  the  new  French  rulers  erf' 
Spain,  thus  bringing  uiH>n  himself  the  hatred  of  his  oonn- 

trymen.  In  Oviedo  on  one  occasion  he  was  seized  by  a  mob 
and  barely  saved  from  being  shot.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Fr»  ni  n  In-  ho[>ed  to  retrieve  himself,  but  fortune  was 
against  him,  ;ii,d  in  1811  he  lied  to  Southern  France.  Here 
he  pas.sed  the  rtisl  of  his  life,  an  unhappy  exile,  whose  onlv 
solace  was  the  correction  of  his  poems  for  a  definitive  edi'- 
tion.  He  did  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
printeil,  as  he  died  at  Montpelller,  France,  May  34.  181?, 
some  thn-o  years  l)efore  its  ap|)earance.  Other  eilitions  are 
Paris  iis.i^').  iSMreelona  (183d),  and  in  Kivatleneyra's  Bibli- 
oteca  de  AutorM  EtpatXoles,  vol,  Ixiii.  (Mmiriil,  1871).  Quin- 
tana's  Liff  of  Mel^ndez  Valdoz  is  printt'<l  in  vi.l.  xix.  of  the 
same  Biblioteea  (Madrid,  lt*67).  Meh'-ndez  Valdez  is  one  of 
the  most  important  figures  in  Spanish  letters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  A  true  poet,  he  surpassed  almost  all  bis 
coutenifiorHries  in  bitelkH'tual  culture,  as  well  as  in  tiie  kl» 
St  inoliTe  peneption  of  what  oonstilutes  poetic  hannenj  and 
proportioiu      ^  A.  R.  lUasn. 

Meletlwt  B&iop  of  Lveopolb,  a  see  wUeh  then  stood 
second  to  that  of  Alexanaiia;  onginakor  ef  the  Mdelian 
schism  of  Akxamlriji.  u  hic-h  weaoGeashmedfaThisattdaehraa 
i  assumption  of  cpi^upul  fnactiona  in  the  see  ef  Alexandria 
!  during  the  afaaanoa  of  ita  Uabop^  He  was  eondonned  hf  the 
Council  of  NH!«ea»  IMBw  He  ooea  not  eeem  to  have  neea 
heretical,  but  hia  followers,  who  were  tiie  hendteiariea  of  his 
arbitrary  acta,  became  Arlans. 

Meletlus:  liisiiMj.of  .\ntioch;  oriirinator of  tli«'  Mi  li'i.m 
schism,  wLu  ii  l,i,--ii  ti  Irom  ;HJ1  to  IWl,  when  he  <ii«  ii.  Al- 
though |iersonally  orthodox,  he  had  r-r.^v.-d  ordination 
from  Armn  hijihops,  and  was  therefore  hihk  ■  ojitable  to  tho 
Cat holic  ii;irt y  in  Ant i^rli, 

Mel'fl  :    tn«Ii  ;    in    the    limvinc.}  of    l'i(tcti/;i.  Soilthem 

Italy;  lym^'  iti  a  must  fortile  r<';.-)on,  about  'Jn  h;i1.s  from 
the  tf'Wii  I'f  I'l.teiiy'ii  [scf  iii!ij>  I'f  Italy,  rcf.  7  III.  'I'he  coui- 
merre  ami  iinli.-try  of  this  \\\v.-y  an-  I'nii-bh'riiM--.  Melfi  was 
a  larp'  town  in  ;j<M  a.  I>.,  and  its  nifdja,  val  sI'Tv  is  (>nf  of  the 
I  lud^l  sii.riuy  of  these  turbulent  times.  In  l">is  thi-  I-"reiich 
griu'ral  hiinSrci'  de  F<'(i{  l^^ik  M«-!f1  nftcr  an  1  iniile  re- 
.slstani  e.  ulhl  slew  1  ■'.t MM »  i .f  il s  inhal .itani s.  It  suffiTi'd  friira 
earthi|uukes  m  14o4i,  10^1.  and  16161.    Fop.  about  11, TOO. 

Melgar,  mdl-gaar ,  M^iRiANo:  poet;  b.  at  Arequipa,  Peru, 
ITOl.  Disappointment  in  love  gave  a  melancholy  ca«t  to  his 
mind,  and  hj*  verses  are  nearly  all  of  a  plaintive  character. 
Many  of  them  have  lieen  .set  l<t  music,  and  they  are  among 

rican  country 
umacagua's  re* 
prisoner  by  ttie  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of 
Uinachiri,  and  shot  at  Cuzcoi  Mar.  lU,  1815.        U.  H. 

Melgarejn,  mnl-giik-rilhd.  UfAEUXO:  soldier  and  poli- 
tician ;  b.  at  C(>chabamba,  Bolivia,  in  1818u  He  rose  from 
the  ranks  by  skill  and  reckless  daring,  but  was  a  hot-headed 
and  unprincipled  partisan,  and  during  twenty  years  was  in* 
volved  in  revolutions  with  almost  every  liolivian  president* 
tn  Dec,  1804.  he  snoeeedod  in  overthrowing  the  government 
of  his  brother-in-law,  (Jen.  Acha.  and  had  himself  pro- 
■  claimed  president,  or,  practically,  dictator.  Counter  revohi- 
1  tions  at  once  began.  In  IWV)  the  insurgents  occupietl  I,a 
Pas,bntwere  beaten,  and  Mel;;arejo  shut  with  his  own  hand 
ex-President  Belzii,  his  rival  (Mar.,  \*^).  In  IS4S6  he  joined 
in  tbs  alliance  against  Spaiu,  and  in  Aug..  1866,  signed  a 
Iniundaiy  treaty  with  Chili,  which,  however,  was  not  ratified 
l»y  congress.  (  onatant  revolts  ended  in  a  gn-at  reltcllion  of 
the  Indians  against  Melgarejo's  tyranny.  He  was  b«aicn 
in  a  hot  battle  in  thestro-is  of  La  Paz  i  f. m  1.",  1871),  fled 
the  countrv. and  was  kiile«l  at  I-ima,  Peru,  1)\  his  son-in-law, 
(ien.  Sanoiies,  in  a  qvarrel,  Nov.  ssa,  187*2.  '  11.  IL  Snren. 

MflUoei^  (ia  Or.  NsJUK^rirt) :  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino^^ 
who  fled  with  mm  in  her  arms  when  she  was  being  thn.4t- 
cned  with  death  bv  Athamaa  because  of  her  aitein[>t  to  mur- 
der Phrixus  and  belle,  ohildnpn  of  Athamas  by  Nej^lob 
Ino  leaped  from  the  Hcironian  rocks  into  the  sea  with  aeH- 
esrtee  still  in  her  arms.  Both  mother  and  son  escaped  un- 
hurt, and  were  changed  into  sea  divinities,  who  were  wor- 
shifu'd  especially  at  Mc0iia,on  the  Istlunus.  and  at  C«>rinth. 
Ino  wa'i  worshi)<cd  as  Lettcothea,  and  Mclicertes  aa  Pala> 
mon.  The  Isthmian  trnnics.  which  were  held  in  honor  of 
INweidon,  wen-  ihought  to  have  been  first  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  Melicertcs..  JUelicertes  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Fhomleian  Melkatt,        J.  R.  S.  Smnm. 


ifiHii^r  01  iiieui  im>e  iit-eji  .sfu  lo  riiij>ir,  aiio  Liif; 

the  most  popular  song.n  of  the  Spanish-Aineri 
in'oplc.  Welgar  joined  the  patriots  during  Pun 
nellion,  was  taken  prisoner  ov  the  Spaniards  at 
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Melikoir,  more  prnperly  LoriB-Melikoff.  Michael  Tari- 
tutriTCH.  Cuiiiil:  Mil<lit>r  iiiul  htnttTSiuiui ;  b.  at  lx>ri,  a  tuwn 
of  TnuiM^oasia,  Jan.  1, 1826,  of  Armenian  do.scont ;  ent<-rpd 
the  army  as  colonel ;  commanded  a  rvpnivnt  of  Vtuhi  cavnlrr 
in  the  C'rimean  war,  and  was  adjulant-genernl  to  tlie  (inind 
Duke  MiuhacI,  who  cutninaudi^d  Lhi!  arniv  ot  the  Caucasus, 
in  1877.  Anlaban  was  taken  in  May  and  Kars  in  Norember, 
anil  aft«r  the  war  Loris-Mclikoff  was  made  a  count.  He  still 
more  distinguished  himw"lf  »w  irf>verni)r  of  Axfnikhati  by  hi.H 
ineasarcs  aj^inst  the  pl:i;,M;i'.  ami  ;is  '^i  .\yrwv  uf  Kli.irkovby 
his  ines«« rps  a?nin«t  ;hr  Nihiii-ts.  Aft.  r  tin'  i  r:-!--  i>I  l*Vb. 
17.  IS'SO  (tlif  til.:i\siu;;  U])  I'f  tln'  <.i  Llli  "  Mil  111  tin'  lin|»'n;ii 

p;i"^<'<-  of  .St,  i\-E«jr»ljurg).  he  wius  nunii'  llir  i  lii.  f  i.f  an  I'X- 
tra  rdinary  comraisjion,  with  alinot  unliinit.  ii  j" iwi  r,  .'iiid 
iflerward  Minister  of  the  Interioi.  D.at  Nn  . ,  D. .  .24,  IbtiS. 

Md'ilot  [Lat.  meliliittiA,  honey  lotus,  fr>  .la  i;  ^  >neet  smell] : 
■  name  applied  to  various  leguminous  hert»  of  the  gmii- 
Mdihtuji.  Jf.  o/ff<-»na/i«  (common  melilol),  M.  alba  {^\yi-[ 
clover),  if.  cceruUn,  arborea,  J!t«*nneniiin,  and  other*  are 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  not  much  in  the  U.  S..  as  forage- 
plants.  The  fiber  of  some  s|>«<cies  is  useful.'  Thej«p  plsnta 
pnstie.is  the  rich  o<lor  so  familiar  in  "sweet  clovt  r."'  The 
lura^  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  of  exoelleut  quality, 
Iroi  Ls  not  very  abundant. 

Jiellnite :  See  ExHUMivw  (The  Pienles). 

■«llpha|r'idae  IMod.  Lat,  liter.,  tlioM  bcilonging  to  the 
bonaj-Mtillf  fMOUJ,  named  from  MeKphaija,  one  of  the 
fHWn:  Or,  lUiu, honey  •¥  eat]:  alamilvof  passerine 

wdi,  the  "  honey-racKciB,  dijstinguuhed  by  6.  It.  Gray  in 
dwf^owingcoiQbinationof  ohartkolen:  Tbafonn isthnixh- 
lika;  the  head  well-shaped:  the  bill  note  or  leas  long, 
corrm,  aw)  lunall^  acute  at  the  tip,  whidi  is  slightlremar- 
ginated  ;  the  nostrils  placed  in  a  large  groove  and  generally 
covered  by  a  membranous  scale;  the  tongue  i*!  extensile,  and 
fofniflbetl  at  the  tip  with  a  pencil  of  short  filMTK;  the  tarxi 
ntber  short  and  Ktning ;  the  toe-H  more  or  le^M  h>ng,  the  outer 
always  united  at  it«<  bri>e;  the  tail  long  and  broad.  The 
species  ore  quite  iimiu  pius,  and  almot^t  entirely  confined  to 
Ao^tnilia  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  outlyiiiff  islands ;  and 
of  the  omis  of  the  former  coontry  especial^  they  form  a 
chaiacleristic  feature.  They  vary  in  tctm  %  \Mgfi 
Uinsh  to  a  small  warbler.  Gray  divides  tlia  Ua&j  iiilo 
tbRe  sab-Iamilka— viz.:  MdiflMffinat  with  wtbq  nnara; 
Mtlithr^tbm^  witik  two  geoeca ;  and  JfyMmelMM,  imh  foor 
gcnera. 

Melito :  Bishop  of  Sanlis :  flonriebed  la  the  third  qoarter 

of  the  se4!oiul  century,  and  wrote,  besides  many  other  works, 
u  apology  for  Christianity,  of  which  some  fngmenta  are 
found  in  'Routh,  Jteliquia  Sacrai  (voL  i.,  113-153),  and 
in  Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  Chr.  (ix.,  875-478).  The  Apologm 
Jfeiilonis,  ot  whicii  a  Syrioo  traiwlation  wa«  di^ieoverwl  by 
Tattain  and  printed  in  Svriac  by  Our«ton.  with  an  Knglisn 
Lraoalatioa,  Spicileaium  St/riaevm  (London,  1855),  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  Melito  of  .Sanlis,  bat  on  dmbtful  grounds. 
S*e  liamack,  Tfer/e  und  UnUrmehut%gm  zur  UtM-hirhle  der 
aUekrittliehfr  Littentiur  (L*iozig,  \mi.  voL  i..  240-278; 
Eoc.  traos.  of  the  Apulogy  ana  fragweata  in  AnU-Nicent 
Fmtn,  ToL  -viiL.  7In^7(^).    Beviaed  by  &  M.  Jacksos. 

PAtsiot  Hvn,  D.  D~LL.D. :  edoeator;  b.  at  Wal- 
thoonlll^  Libarty  oa,  Oa.,  July  19,  1814.  He  spent  two 
yean  at  Aiolietat  College.  Mass. ;  Iteeame  a  Baptist  minuster, 
•nd  soon  altar  the  organization  of  Mei-cer  University  bvthc 
Baptist  oonvontion  of  Georgia  ho  became  Professor  of  An- 
cient Laogaages  in  that  institution.  In  18S7  he  was  called 
to  the  same  chair  in  the  State  Univeriity  :  «ubse«jueHlly  be- 
came vice-c^ham-ellor;  resigned  in  lhT'2.  Iml  retaineil  a  prt>- 
(n»or<hip.  Fur  fifteen  years  he  was  prttKident  of  the  Georgia 
Hapti^t  contention,  and  for  nine  years  pre^^ident  of  the 
JHJUthem  Baptist  convention.  Dr.  Mell  publt.Hhe<l  Mjveral 
^orka  which  nave  beeu  highly  valued  and  exteiirtivuly  circu- 
lated—one Oft  Baptism,  one  on  CorrKtiit  Church  IXtciplitu, 
OM  on  I'retiraltna/ion,  an  Etmy  on  CtUvinum,  an  Argur 
"Kn/  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery,  a  sermon  on  God's  I'rovi- 
dtntial  Ooverrtmrnt.  a  treatise  on  I'ttrliamrntnry  J*rattice, 
•Ad  Prayer  as  Jitlated  to  Fr9Vidt$te«.  i>,  at  Athens^  (in., 
Jan.  26.  1888. 

lellarosa:  .See  Bkkoamot. 

lellon.  Harkiet  ;  See  St.  Albaxs,  Drcmiss  or. 

Me'lo,  or  Mcllo,  I'u axcisco  Ma.nof.l,  de:  -i  l  lii  r  and 
liter;  b.  at  I'oriugal,  Xov.  2:1  1611;  wsts  ttiiicaled 

cj  •..'K  ,Ti-suit.s  ;  rose  to  thi-  rank  of  (vihnel  in  the  S|iaiii!>h 
wmy  (Portu^&l  being  then  subject  to  apoiu),  curving  in  the 


Ketherlands  and  in  ratalnnia  again.<i4  the  rebels  who  at- 
tempted ti>  establish  a  s«<parate  Icinploin.  Of  this  move- 
ment ho  wrote  (in  Spanish)  a  history  which  htm  taken  rank 
as  a  classic.  Jlistoria  de  lot  moviinienlot,  wparaciirn  y  gutrra 
de  CnltiUiAn  rn  tirmpo  de  Felipt  IV.  (Lislmn,  KM.");  pub- 
Uslu'.l  uiiilrrtlu!  name  Cltmenlr  Libertino;  cd.  by  l'errer,3 
vols.,  l-'ans.  1826-32;  also  in  Iliffnrtfifli^m  fir  nurnut»  par- 
/«>«/rtrf*t,  Madrid,  1H5I).  IK-eiit'  ri  ii  rvii  r  i4  Portu^l 
when  it  declnriMl  \\s  independent;  was  imprisoned  nine 
yi-ars  thn>UL;li  I'naijy  of  a  ikiwerful  nobleman,  who 
(^harct^l  hiiii  witli  i!if  i;i»irtl«>r  of  Fmnrisco  ('nril»!^,  and 
^[iriit  ihiuiy  :n  rxilr  ill  \',n:!A\.  'riiri'Ugh  the  interces- 
sion of  the  1'it.iii  h   irt       wa--  hHdwimI      r»'Hini  to  Lis- 

lK)n,  where  he  Im-ir.l  lnin-rif  witli  lilnary  wi^rk.  I),  at 
Lisbon,  Oct.  !!<.  lt)<M.  I !<■  w n.u-  u  iinili  ilmi  -  r,f  wnrVs,  .'liiotly 
in  PortugiK— • — •  ii'n.'.'li  to  lill  a  liinniri'd  vuliimi  s.  if  is  viiil 
— ^<>m)irn''!rii,'  .--avN.  Midr.-s,  ikl  his,  tr^i;,'-*  .ii.  -.  umi  fMi-i-es, 
f«'w  I.f  w[i|.  li  liiivr  Ik  I'll  pulhis/ji-ii.  a>  '.M'U  MS  liNrfiriful 
works  iviaUuK  to  I'urtuga,!  uinl  Brazil.  His  MiUtiiritJ  p<i«Mnit, 
La6  trifH  iiiuMM  de  .Velinlino  (Lisbon,  1649),  show  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friend  t^uevedo.       Bevised  by  A.  II.  Marsh. 

Melodeiin  :  s<  c  Ueed  LvsTBvmim. 

Melodra'ma  [from  Gr.  /Ukos.  song  +  tpaiut,  dramai  liter., 

f)roduction,  denv.  of  8^,  make,  produoej.  a  name  flnt 
»c8t<iwe<l  upon  the  o}>era  by  Kinuccini,  but  now  more 
fn-ijuently  given  to  a  non-ojK'ratic  play  of  a  semi-tragic  Of 
serious  obacaoter,  and  marlud  by  senMtioaal.  effectiTe^  or 
startling  aituallaaaa  and  by  aiaggeratad  aantiraenii 

Melody  [from  O.  Fr.  melodie  <  Lat.  melo  dia  =  (^r.  ^ 
AftMa,  singing,  melody,  choral  song ;  (Uxn,  song,  tune  +  fMNi, 
song,  wonts  of  a  song]:  in  miuio,  a  oonneoted  series  el 
I  ffl'ngle  sounds,  so  arranged  and  linked  together  aa  to  beoama 
capable  of  expieesing  i«ome  sentiment,  and  Stirring  vp  {deaa- 
urable,  religious,  patriotic,  warlike,  tragic,  or  other  emotions. 
It  is  not  every  succession  of  sounds  that  can  properly  be 
calle<l  a  "  meliiiy,"  for  sounds  in  any  nnmber  may  be  pro- 
ducer! byvojoeor  in!<truincnt  which  are  unrelate<l,  devoid  of 
form,  rhytlin,accent,  and  symmetrical  arrangement.,  and  are 
therefore  unmeaning,  and  ilicapable  of  awakening  any  feel- 
ing other  than  that  of  weariness.  The  mnsic  of  the  ancient 
Oreeks  appears  to  have  lieen  of  a  type  not  unlike  this,  how- 
eiver  adtnired  and  ext«>lled  in  its  own  day.  when  true  melody 
was  unborn,  and  music  and  noise  were  nearly  akin.  To  our 
perceptions  tba  mnaic  of  the  ancientn  jieeius  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  snocession  of  intervals,  selected  without  taste 
and  reflneroenl,  and  laid  together  without  skill,  design,  or  any 
trace  of  elegance  and  inspiration.  The  fragments  that  re- 
main to  us  of  such  music,  while  valuable  as  curiosities  and 
hi'it'^ncal  rclir-^,  are  yet  so  sterile  as  to  yield  no  iiidicatioDa 
vf  tlmt  I'.iuiurtiiiii  of  thought  and  richness  in  ideas  wUoh 
we,  lixik  /»ir  now  u»  what  Iwars  the  name  of  "melody." 

In  the  conception  or  formation  of  melcxly  far  more  is  im- 
plied than  the  mere  arranging  of  several  sounds  or  notes  in 
any  haphazard  order  of  s;iccc8sion.  Co:isiderations  of  key 
and  scale,  ro'wlp,  rhyOnri.  tim<',  accent,  cadence,  nnd  nili  s 
affecting  thi'  iiruLrri'^sii'iis  isf  « i  rutin  intervals,  ar^  all  to  Uj 
lak**n  into  a?  r<iuut  if  fnmi  any  --''rii's  i>f  notes  we  wouid 
form  n  nii'li'diiius  strain,  having  in  iL-oIf  evidence  of  ini  ail- 
ing Hti  1  <i-  >igu.  To  illustrate  this,  we  give  in  Ex.  1  a  short 
train  <  f  ii  it ea,wbieb, taken  joit  aa  they  ttaad, expteia  littia 
or  nothing : 


-i  ■- 


These  sauiy  uiijui5ttiiing  notes,  however,  when  moldod  iuiu 
form  and  regularity  by  ihe  application  of  rhythm,  and  by 
''arious  changes  uf  their  time-valuer,  as  at  a,  6,  and  c  in  Ex. 
2.  an  found  to  aaaume  more  or  leas  of  «mal«dioiiaebanatier: 


Ex.  2.— « 
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I'wier  still  fr»^iT  I  r4    riu  iit,  as  at  a,  b.  Awl  r  in  Ex.  8.  the 

tiualities  of  «  simple  but  true  lueiody  arv  distintiiy  »!>- 
pannt: 


Ex.  S.-fl 


Bj  dint  of  art  and  contriTinoe  tbe  tnott  meager  and  lim- 
ited aeries  of  not«fl  maj  thus  become  the  origin  aod  source 
of  manv  melodious  ideas  and  pn^^grewioai^  mm  interv^ing 
and  aUraoUre,  and  aiuaiMtiTe  tba  at  stiU  other  ideas  by 


OiB  simpl«  l»ws  of  unofitlOD.  In  Si.  4,  at  a,  we  a  formula 
of  only  five  notaa,  thim  which  Ilia  nwlodJes  at  ft,  «>  and  d 
•re  derived,  ud  into  wbleh  tbq^  laij  ttgun  ba  iwdiljr  t»- 

dnoed : 

Ex.4. 


In  the  derived  mekdiee  dven  in  ihe  above  examples  no 
other  notes  tarn  iieen  na^d  than  tha-^e  found  in  the  rough 
formulas  from  whiah  tbey  spring.  It  will  be  observed,  also, 
tiiat  those  nslodlei  h»»e  been  produced  chiefly  by  the  addi- 
tion id  rhfUuH  md  of  vnriatlons  of  the Ume»<>t  the  original 
notes;  bat  the  field  of  inTeution  is  mttob  enlarged,  and  the 
process  <d  oreating  new  meludies  graatlj  fsdlitate<l,  flrst,  by 
Ulinc  up  irith  notes  the  iulervals  made  by  skips  in  the 
Ciricinal  «1wteh«  nlid  uadug  suoh  notes  as  oocssioii  serves. 
See  Ex.  6,  when  at  a  the  notes  thus  gained  an»  multed  by 
UMk  dots,  and  sevetal  c<  tbe  OMbidlMia  fimns  oMaJoed  are 

shown  at  b,  c,  d,  and  s: 
Bx.8.  « 


^^^^^ 

Third,  In-  a  similar  U'^c  of  tho  n'ptc  nh-n;'.  a.s  in  Kx.  7,  at 
b,  whore  the  progr^ion  may  be  compared  with  tbe  plain 
uoteaata: 


Fourth,  by  tbe  use  of  both  the  note  above  and  the  semi- 
tone below,  by  wliich  means  the  plain  notes  at  a  in  the 
last  examj^  may  take  snob  focma  as  appear  at  a  and  h  in 

Ex.8: 


Second,  bv  a  iuduslous  use  of  the  semitone  6eio«f  auv  i.roim 
nent  note  of  On  model,  hi  the  manner  of  an  aooidental  lead 
ing-note,  as  m  fil.  6,  at  0.  ft,  and  c 


Fiftli.  bv  >i  (lisrriiiiiiiatinp  use  (if  :\  toiijjthened  seroitonio 
apj)OKj.-i.ii urd  wliiTo  111.'  ciirmit  of  tiif  riiplody  naturally 
suggests  it.  S.-f  I'^x.  i»,  wlirfi'  tlir  iiliiiii  iiuii-s  ut- a  are  cast 
into  form  at  b,  and  enforced  bv  api»oggialunis.  At  r,  the 
appoggiatuna  are  aooompanied  ofsn^enaifliia  and  uaciuof 
empluuuis: 


Sixth,  by  the  use  of  hormonie  intervals  in  arpwfgio  fomi, 
eiliur  as  the  prevailing  cbarat-ter  of  the  molody,  or  as  a 

Sassing  r*>liot  to  the  ordinary  motion  when  it  consists  of 
irect  and  contiguous  intervals.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  as  melodies  of  this  kind  consist  chiefly  of  broken 
chcrda,  their  progressions  must  sucii  as  are  proper  to 
those  chords  and  in  conformity  with  tbe  mles  of  muaical 
harmony.  InstawMS  vi  mch  melodies  aie  given  in  Ex.  10, 
at  a  and  bi 


The  observati^.n-!  thus  mnde  on  the  development  of  luelo- 
dv  arc  to  be  tiik'  n.  "f  I'lurue,  rather  as  hints  ttiHU  rules. 
Aielodv  is  il.  I 'i/iii li  iit  i  .n  ;h»>  jx^wor  of  ini;if,'iii(it i' m  and 
the  esi»te:i'  '--  'il  h  rr.-iitive  taliiit  ;is  to  ifudrr  il  fur  less 
amenable  to  law.^  and  restrictions  than  tho  harmony  by 
which  it  ieaocompanied.        Beviscd  bj  Dudlbv  Bucjc 
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Xeloa  [riA  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  me  lo,  m«/«'n»«,  clipped  form 
of  meiop«po,  melopepo  Hi«  —  Gr.  fatf„ow4wwir,  liter.,  apple- 
molfin :  fi^of,  aj»pl«»  +  wtwum.  kind  of  large  inclonl :  a  term 
upplii-*!  to  till-  fniits  of  vurious  plants  of  the  family  Cueur- 
hitacea,  ««p«ciaUT  to  Ciiettmix  melo,  the  true  tnclnii  or 
muskmelon,  and  to  Ci/rullut  vii!,j<iri.-<.  the  watermelon. 

Mu«km«UmM — Th<^  muskmrlnii  is  prulMiWT  !nfljjr»»nnus  f<i 
India  Rtid  ndjiwi'iit  piirt>  of  A^iji,  iimi  tiuTi'  is  s>-mv  ri'ii- 
json  to  ^ii|ii"«s<-  tliiit  it  was  aiiso  aUirifjitml  in  piirts  nf  Afi  icii. 
Itisni  'W  w  i<i.-ly  distributed,  and  it  has  run  iwUi  iiuiiu  roii-i 
and  Tery  tiivers*  forms.  In  fat-t,  it  is  one  ol  ihr  nu  >t  vari- 
able of  all  plants.  Tho  most  sornoeablecla.'vsili(  ;ii  inti  nf  ilic 
many  forms  will  ho  found  to  b«  approxioiately  as  follows: 

1.  i  'uritmii  m>:lo.  var.  aiir>:»li\  OUnprinilg  th0  Mipposcd 
wild  fiiniis  of  «.tni-iital  countries. 

2.  Vnrii>ty  riin.'fj/oxywH.ii «,  the  cantalopes,  or  melons  dis- 
titiiniLsbvfi  bv  hard  auti  more  or  lci<e  scaly,  warty,  or  rough 
ritid,  ofti-n  deeply  furrowed.  The  naroo  is  dcrivrd  from 
t'&iitaluppi,  a  former  countn  -soat  of  tho  pop*>,  iieur  liomo, 
where  these  melons  ri?  early  prown  from  Kiv-tern  sources. 
The  cantalope*  art>  pri/..>il  in  the  U.  .S.,  p.'iri  ii  iilarly  in  the 
Southern  States,  win  i  ■!  iimiit?  is  sciiiu  tiuics  UM'd  i^cui'rio- 
allv  (but  erroneously  )  for  ail  luuskmclous.  TJitrc  urt;  iiumy 
cultivated  forms. 

3.  Variety  rrliculaltu,  the  netted  melons,  common  in  the 
Northern  States,  where  early  melons  are  essential,  and 
known,  as  a  class,  by  a  more  or  loss  finely  netted  or  rugose, 
but  Dot  deeply  grooved  rind. 

4>  Variety  saccJuurinus,  or  sugar-melons,  comprising  a 
group  of  olilong  nidioos  wpieMOteil  in  the  (7.  &  chiefly  by 
tiie  pineajtple  class. 

5.  Vwwiy  Mwddrw^  tiM  socntless  or  winter  mdons. 
Thinan  TuylititlB  knovD  u  th«  U.  S.,  alUunigh  tbe^f  are 
MBBon  in  MM»  «f  BuraiM  They  ue  haid^icniMd  gneo 
orfelloirmamu^  vUehriptiifateaod  kflepmittt  iaidvvit«r. 
Some  of  than  an  ol  fooa  qtiality. 

S.  VuutT  fimmu,  aeipenl>iiMloii  or  fliMkMntoidblMr. 
Thii  !•  ■  Btnuige  rarietf  in  irtiiob  the  imtt  to  m  \aut  m 
one's  arm  and  no  thicker.  wiHi  a  wr  •mall  oom.  ft  it 
grown  mostly  for  curi<«ity,  although  it  fa  adibla, 

7.  Variety  aeiduIuM,  or  c u eum bor-tnelons  oi  India,  lonw- 
Iv  known  in  the  U.  S.  The  group  coniiiris«8  vuiona  loariah 
mtits  of  oblong  or  cylindrical  form,  yellow  or  mottlecL 

8.  Variety  dudaim,  the  curious  Dudfiim  nr  (^ui-en  Anne's 
TOoket  melon,  stmietimes  called  vegctahlo  pomegranate. 
The  fruits  are  the  sice  o(  •  tarkey's  egg,  beautifully  mottled 
with  yellow  and  brown.  Mid  exhaling  a  powerful  and  deli- 
dotts  perfume.  Thej  are  grown  for  curiosity  and  for  soent- 
ine  wardrobes,  but  are  not  edible.  This  plant  is  Bonetimes 
■old  hj  sMdsmm  as  Cueumis  odoraiitgimM. 

9.  Variety  ehito.  the  ChitO  melOQ,  introduced  into  tho 
U.  S.  under  a  variety  of  names,  as  nwetable  orange,  vine- 
peach,  garden-lemon,  melon-apples  ana  the  like.  The  plant 
IS  slender,  covering  but  a  small  space,  and  the  fruits — the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  an  orange — are  lemon- vellow  with  a 
dear  white,  slightly  acid  cucumber-like  Rem.  The  littk 
{ruits  are  U!>ed  for  making  pickles  or  const'rves. 

10.  VarietT  fry^Arrrt/*,  or  rwl  Persian  nii-l<tn5!,  not  grown 
in  -.lit'  i;.  " 

The  muakmelon  is  a  poimliir  fruit  in  North  America, 
where  it  thrives  over  a  wid»?  it  rritory  lH>causc  of  the  hot 
sunny  sammcrs.  Varieties  are  grown  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces with  entire  success.  In  tho  year  1889  there  wtrt- 
eisrhfr-eijrht  V!tr!»»fi«'<»  vt  miiskmelon?*  on  «(ilo  by  North  ' 
.\ti;"-rii'aii  sc-islsiueii.  The  [ilniit  is  vrry  iiu)>Atient  of  coM, 
Bii'l  aJxj  <'f  l>ackwiird  iiiiil  [H-crly  dniiiu'd  or  hard  soil.  Thf 
s.-d  should  [lilt  in  tho  ^r'niud  only  afti-r  lh>'  wciilluT  ;■ 
Uiiiroughly  si'tllcd.  For  .-arlv  ermis.  ojivruilly  iu  Uio  north-  ' 
«m  parts  of  thi'  1'.  S.,  I1h>  plaiils  iiv<-  i  ft'  ti  sinrted  in  hot- 
bed* or  oold-fi  Jimes  in  pr'ts,  Ikix>  s,  or  on  inv.  r"<-d  sods.  The 
soil  in  which  thi-  crop  is  ^'rown  slioulii  1p.>  vitv  rich  and 
thoroughly  tillfd.  All  courv  lu'w  :iiriiiur!  s  ahouiii  lM»MV<>id- 
e<l.  The  plants  iirr  fdlowt-d  t.j  stand  in  hilb,  two  to  fimr 
together,  O  or  6  foet  apart  each  wav.  Twi  i  to  tlm^e  pound- 
of  s«e<l  in  required  for  an  acre,  Sonir  of  ilic  I'lidmL:  vari- 
eties are  Nutmeg,  Nette<l  Gem,  088i«».  IIjk  kmsai  k,  Mi  .ni  !  •  nl 
Market,  Christiana,  ami  varions  oaiitalo|  rs.  Tli,-  ^i]i,|„i~i- 
tion  that  melons  and  <;ucninln'rs  wi^l  mi\  vUiuu  plamt-ii  to- 
gether is  err.  nnj'  lus. 

There  urn  varkm-  disca^.-s  and  enemies  of  the  mnskmelon. 
A  rlf.wny  mildew  {FlnKnifpani  i-\i!ii-ii!<is\  Mira>'ks  the  foIlHgc, 
and  bliuuld  be  treated  wtlii  Bordtjaux  iiuxture.  (See  Ffxiii- 
ODE.)  The  loaf-st)Ot,  due  to  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Phyl- 
kuticta,  which  also  attacks  the  &huuUi,  can  probably  be 
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checked  by  sprnrinp  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  bac- 
terial trounle.  for  w  hirh  no  remedy  is  yet  known,  is  serious- 
in  many  places.  It  attacks  various  parts  of  plants,  but  is 
usually  a  kind  of  damping  off  of  the  stems  when  the  nLanti< 
are  young.  Many  insects  feed  ujion  the  melon,  altnough 
the  plant  seems  to  have  no  <ij«>iciflc  «'iii'rnies.  The  melon- 
worm  {Pknkcliura  hyaliniUthx)  is  C(inlin>-<1  mostly  to  the 
S<iUth>  rn  Stutrs.  The  larva,  a  lont:  cteen  oateTpillar,  bore» 
throii;;li  ihi'  llesli  of  tlie  riirlMn,  These  worms  feed  upon 
th<.'  leaves  sshile  \oiinj,'.  howi'viT,  and  in  this  ^tage  they  can 
lio  killfil  (,y  I'aris  |,'reen.  (S.  c  IxsEmcinFA  The  striped 
iKetle  [  rh{ihrotfi(  rilta'(i).  which  fi'.-d-  ujion  the  voung 
plant,  i^n  nsuaiiy  be  rei'elh-d  l>y  sjirinklin;,'  lime  or  [ilasier 
saturated  with  kerosene  oil  or  liirji.-n'iiie  alioul  tin'  jilant  ; 
or  a  mixture  of  lisiie  and  sulphur  mav  answer  the  purpose. 
If  these  ro|M  Ih  nts  are  not  saoOMdflll,  Plria  glMD  thottld  ha 
Spravid  ni-on  tin"  pliitit. 

In  1M*I>  then'  wiTc  2'<,IT7  a<  res  devott-d  to  ii;iiskrnelons 
in  the  L'.  S.  ujmju  Lite  lar^e  lruek-(nnU!<.  This  aereag-  was 
widelv  distributed,  Ix-ing  largest  in  the  Central  States  E.  ef 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  territory  tributarv  to  New  York 
city  and  l*hiladel[>hia.  In  the  same  year,  also,  8»149  aOTM 
of  muskmelons  were  grown  for  seed  purposes. 

^Vatermtlotm. — Sec  W  i  r  i : r m  r.LON. 

The  Chinese  presenlng  melon  is  the  Benincata  eerifera, 
the  hairy  and  tMinoiu  finit  of  whieh  is  used  for  making 
c-onsenes.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Helozzo  da  Forll :  See  Forl),  Melozzo. 

Melpom'ene  [=  Lat.  fJr,  vi>\rrotUini,  liter.,  singer,  the 
singing  one,  fern.  pres.  jjartK  .  e  t  ^<An9«w,  sing] :  one  of  the 
nine  Afuses — tho  Muso  of  Tnti^eUy.  A»  represented  by 
Greek  art  she  bears  a  maaii,  Heracles's  dub,  or  a  sword,  is 
ahod  with  bnakins,  and  wean  on  her  hiowi  a  garland  of  ivy 
OTTtoaleaTeB.  Boviaed  liy  J.  B.  S.  & 

■filfiMe:  a  village  of  Roxliureliihln,Saotland :  81  milss 
S.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  containing  to*  IQIM  ot  the  oelebratad 
MdroH  Abbey  (see  map  oi  ScotlantL  tA  A  Colttin* 

Ute  UMiastery  of  MiBlnao  Stood  at  the  plaoe  now  Imown  av 
Old  MclnKM,aboat  1#  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  villa^re;  bnt 
that  boiMlitl^  Whioh  waa  not  distinguished  bv  any  arohi- 

teetoral  nagnlAoeooa,  w«a  d«8tioy«d  in  the  nmtb  oentnxf. 
The  prennt  ahbay  was  fonndad  in  IIW  by  David  L,biitd^ 

stroyed  in  1823  by  the  EMlish  ander  Edward  IL  It  ma 
rebaiit  in  1336  by  Kobert  Bruoe  and  David  II.,  but  suffered 
severely  in  1885  and  1545  by  tbe  Engtish,  and  still  mom 
during  the  Reformation,  while  standing  in  its  original 

splendor  it  was  the  finest  structure  in  Scotland  and  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  Gothic  architecture;  now  it  is  only  a 
ruin,  though  the  church  has  been  fairly  well  preserved. 

Melrose:  eity;  .Miildlescx  co..  Mass.  (for  location  of 
county,  sec  map  of  Massa<'liusell*,  r<>f.  3-11);  on  the  Boston 
and  Iilaine  Hailrooil ;  7  miles  N.  of  IJo^ton.  It  contains  0 
churches,  public  librarv  founded  in  1871,  electric  lights, 
public  park,  3  public  halls,  2  hotel!«,3  clul>.hou<>c<i,  a  nationu 
IMnk  with  oapital  of  flUO.tKH),  a  savings-bank,  a  monthly 
and  i  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufai'tories  of  boots  and 
shoes,  sewing-mnohine  nenllea,  fanttitare,  «te.  Pop.  (1880) 
4,5ft0;  (181)0)  8.5ll»;  (ilKH>)  12,968.  Editor  or  •<  Joubnau" 

Melton-Jlowbray,  mel  ton-mo  brw  .  n  market-town,  in 
tho  county  of  Leicester,  KrstrlHiul:  at  tht  eoulluonoe  of  tho 
N\  re-ake  and  the  Kye  ;  l-")  nul' s  N.  E.  of  Ijcice.ster  (se*  map 
of  England,  ref.  9-1).  It  Jnus  large  breweries  and  tanneries, 
an  important  cattle-market,  and  a  consith-rablt!  tm»lo  in 
Si  ilt  m  eheesc.    It  is  the  ceuler  of  a  large  and  c-elebratcd 

.Wel'vlLor  Melvillp.  .Mr  J.414K-.  f  liHllhill  :  rourtier;  b. 
at  Unit'n.  [■'ifi>liiie,  Soiitlund, about  l.Vlo:  wriii  •  n  !•' ranee  in 
early  vouili  a?i  [kafic  to  Mary  .Snun  i ,  who  was  lirirothed  to 
the  daiitiliiii ;  was  for  niiu'  yrars  a  i;.  :il  leinan  of  the  house- 
iudd  t./  Mil-  Constable  .MoiiSiioun  ry,  and  W!i>  employed  for 
ttir.e  vr.irs  ,il  I  he  court  of  the  elector  palstiiie  ;  Irnvpi.il  in 
lialv:  rri  ii  iied  to  Scotland  when  his  former  mistress  had 
Is  ri'ni.  (^>:ii  .  II  of  Scots,  and  wrs  aopoitited  bv  her  privy 
I  oi.n.  ilur  uiid  memlKT  of  the  rvvul  houstdiohl.  lie  was 
,  ;o-.ely  conin'ciiNl  with  |H>litical  aifiiirs  for  sevonil  year!,  but 
hitvin'g  opposed  the  oueen's  inclination  in  favor  of  Butiiwell 
after  the  niunler  of  I»Briilev.  ho  whs  oljli;r(Hi  to  consult  his 
<iwn  safety  by  witlidrawal  from  court.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  (luoeti  s  jmrty  Melvil  returned  to  court,  enjoyed  the 
eontidenec  of  I  lie  fttur  successive  regents  who  governed  tba 
countrv  diiriii);  tbe  minority  of  tlia  liair, ana  when  Eing 
Jumcs'a^umeU  the  direction  of  aflaiia  was  appointed  a 
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iirivv  coiiiK'ilor.  When  James  8u««eilo<l  to  the  throiu  of 
inKlantl,  Milvil  retire*!  to  his  estatv  at  Liallhill.  where  he 
ilii'<l  Nuv.  13, 1617.  llis  oame  luiU  been  nearlr  forj^ttf  ti. 
when  in  lOQO  «  collMtion  of  iDMiiaacript*  left  oj  him  w&. 
diaoovered  in  Ediabnrjrh  Ckstle,  ind  fouad  to  contiiiK 
impoftant  data  cooeNDnur  the  Niligu  of  JUatf  and  J•tn<^^. 
Tmy  v^vo  puUiihad  in  1  by  QtMgt  Scott,  widfr  th«  tit  lo 
7%t  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jame»  MtMl^HallhiiiteoHlain:ng 
an  JmpartM  AMfiunt  o/  lAa  mori  RimusrkiMa  Affair »  of 
Slala  OariMlhs  Laat  Age,  mutt  mtuHmud  Olker  J/ixlo- 
n«M,8te.  Thia  aditiob  iraa  inenmplete ;  tEa  list  pcrffci 
aditioD  waa  published  in  by  the  Baanatyoa  Ciut>, 

which  also  printed  MelTil's  Diaiy  (11)30). 

Melvillr:  BH  islniul  of  Hriti^li  North  Ainorion;  situated 
in  tli«>  Antic  (►rcfiii  Ivutwcen  latn.  74  uixi  77  N., «inl  bt?- 
twwn  lon-i.  105  iiiid  117  W.,  Itoundeci  W.  by  FllxwiUiam 
aii<1  Killft  Struils  S.  K.  l>y  Melville  .Sound,  and  S.  W.  by 
Hanks  Straits.  Il  wai  discovered  i0  W18  byCapt.  Parry, 
»ho  winteretl  hor^  willi  his  CTOW,  aod  further  explored  in 
ls,jl  1  V  I     ■•.  A|  I'linlock. 

Meliillc.  A.siJRKw:  rlt>r};yniaii  and  educator;  b.  linl- 
dovv.  nejir  Mont rox-,  Scotland.  Aup.  1.  wtts  t'j|u,  ;ii,i| 

at  llic  University  i<(  M.  Androws.  whicb  In-  left  lu  I'M 
with  tho  rc]nitation  of  lifing '•  lh<>  b. -t  |  "inphi<r.  Pot-t, 
and  Gn^'ian  of  any  younn  niiist<>r  in  tli>  ;ntjii  ' ;  ?<tudii'«i  law 
and  th>io|o;»y  i:i  l':ir:- mul  I'iw'wlii  re  f.i  t lie  Continpnt ;  l>e- 
cann-  H  tcwln'r  at  I'l.itienH  (15043;.  aud  uftcrward  (158t>-74) 
waa  ](n>f<'>>^.ir  at  (iciu-vu,  thnni(rh  the  influenee  of  Heza. 
KcturninR  to  Si'otiaiid  in  1574  he  wa*  a[>|>i>inied  tirinci|Ktl 
of  the  L'niveniity  of  (.flasp)w.    In  15Wt>  he  whs  niHile  prini  i- 


of  St.  MaryV  College,  SI.  Andrews.  In  15k2  he  i»reu<-hed 
the  ojieiiiri):  sertnoa  before  the  Presbyterian  General  AK»era- 
lily,  boldly  Htcueking  the  iuterferenee  of  the  cuurt  with 


reliiriuuH  liberty,  and  hewled  a  depntation  which  pmtented 
a  leinoustrance  to  King  Jamee  at  Perth,  lie  was  ni<»lera- 
tor  of  the  (ikneral  Aaaembl;  in  1387,  IS66.  and  15t<4 : 
aiade  rector  of  the  unirenitjin  iSM:  and  waaiecoLroiJ'ed 
aa  the  moat  prominent  Bamher  of  the  Scottish  National 
Chmok  In  Jlay,  1008,  Jamea  being  King  of  Ku(;land,  Mel- 
-vjUe  waa  aunimoned  to  London  with  other  Pnsbyterian 
dlvinea  to  oonfer  upon  Hentliah  eoclesiaatical  natters,  and. 
ha\'in^'  <len(mnoed  tne  Arehbishop  of  Oant«rbiinr|or  aoeour- 
a^'iiij,;  )>oi>ery,  was  eomraitted  to  the  Tower  16u7,  where  he 
ifiuiuiKU  four  rrara.  Id  1611  he  was  released  at  tiie  request 
of  the  I>uke  ot  liouillon.  who  snpointpd  him  FkofmHor  of 
Theoloigy  at  Sedan,  wheiv  he  died  m  V\t2.  He  Mbliahed  • 
nnmber  of  Latin  poetieal  p»mphniM>>  of  |.ortioint  of  the 
Bible,  the  b.-st  of  which,  the  S<,iij/  o  f  JAwv*,  Is  accounted 
aa  elegant  pr<Miu<-tion.  His  epinrnms  were  very  n(«at.  and 
MIIietime«  bruiii;ht  him  into  l  rmible.  es|nH'ially  one  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  ehuiM'l  serviei'S  iil   KitliJ  .laines's  Kllglifib 

court.  See  his  JA/»  by  l>r.  Thomas  .McCrie  (Kdlnbumh, 
1619 ;  2d  ed.  imj.  Revised  by  W.  J.  BBWUBik 

X«1tIII«.  Georob  Jota  Waim::  noveUat;  h,  near  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  1821;  euteiwl  the  annv  in  1^:  be- 
came «a|itain  in  the  Culdstnuu  Guatds  1Bt«).'  and  retired  in 
1M0,  but  served  again  in  the  Tnritish  cavulrr  dt4riiiLr  the 
Crimean  war.  He  wrata  sereni)  novels,  wiiieh  became 
popular  in  Inith  Great  Britain  and  tlw  IT.  9,{  amonfr  <liem 
ant  (Mfitaiii  IHfjbt/  Grand  (185:1);  HelwHif  BiMUf.  ()S4«I); 
The  (lUidintort  (1»6:?);  iSarchtdo^  (1871):  and  Katfrftlto 
(1875).  Ue  also  publi«hed  a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Hor- 
ace and  a  volume  of  Oonga and  IVrws.   1).  I>ee.  o,  l»7». 

licvM  by  11.  A.  Ib  KH.-. 
Melrille,  GeoRng  Wallace;  eneiiKir-iu-ihief  r.  S 


iTv;  b.  in  New  Yorit  city,  Jan.  10,  1(441 :  was  iMiueated  in 
public  schools  in  Xew  TorK.  N.  V.,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  i'oly- 
teehulc  Institute;  served  an  appraiticeship  in  an  eiiirineer- 
ing  establlshnient  iu  Brooklyn :  entered  the  V.H.  navy  July 
88, 1801,  as  third  assistant  enc^neer :  became  ehiof  enicineeV 
in  1881;  and  ennn«er>iu-ohier  of  the  na^  1{M7,  and  wn*' 
reappointfld  in  18D1  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  ib<'  lut  ti  r 
positloft  he  has  contributed  larp-ly  to  the  bnildinc  up  of 
the  new  U.  &  navy.  Tho  most  romaikable  of  hl*i  <l<«i;:iis 
as  an  engineer  in  that  of  the  triple^erew  machinery  f  >r 
two  swift  ( rui^<  rs.  He  has  aUo  aevelo|icd  a  plan  for  in- 
creasiuj;  the  '^i^'i  <1  of  ghiiia  by  len|^henini;th«  moke^tacks. 
During  the  civil  war  he  frequent) v  voluntei-red  for  dc«{ieratc 
service.  In  1979  he  joinecl  the  .feannette  exfieilition.  (He« 

Da  LOXO.  OKoKliE  WA>iriN(l|.iN,l     Afli-r  the  Jiiinuette  Was 

crushed  In  the  i<  e  anil  li>-  lunl  i-otnlui  tt'd  the  I  lew  "f  his  own 
boat  to  safety,  Melville  conducted  a  nearch,  amid  the  ffrent' 
<8t  hatdshi[M^  for  the  cnws  of  other  bouts.  The  story  of 


this  experience  is  told  in  his  hook  In  Ma  £sm  IMts  (Boi> 
ton.  1H<)).   For  his  heroic  conduct  in  these  oirooniatanosa 

r.<i>^r>"^s  in  1S90  passed  a  Rpectal  act  advaacinf  him  cm* 

L      I  C.  H.  TUIKBER. 

M  el  \  i  He.  lit.tiMA.\  ;  novidist :  b.  in  New  York.  N'.  Y..  Auif. 
1,  lHli>;  .Khippi-d  «s  a  coniiii'  II  -iiilor  when  eiphteen  years  old; 
deserted  in  lf*42  fnitu  a  wiiaasiij;-ship  ut  tlie  Marqiie-'ias  is- 
lani|.«,  reinaininK  four  month  -  a  prisoner  in  TyjH'e  (Tnipi) 
Vallev,  Nukalieva;  es«  a|i«><l,  and  returned  in  1H44  to  the  V.  S. 
llepiiblished  T>ipce  {IH4G);  t»m</o(  1K47>:  J/<irt/i  (1M49):  Krd- 
biim  ilHiU) :  H'/ri/c  Jariet  {\m))  ■  Muhy  Dirk  i  1H51 ) ;  I'lrrrtf 
(IX't'i):  hrnel  lUtfr  (IM.Vij;  77i»  fiaan  7>i/M(ISjfi);  Tf>e 
Confidenef  Man  (ls'»7l;  HailU  I'lirm  and  Aipfc/ii  of  the. 
H'fjr,  ptN-nis  (lSfl6>:  r/dre/,  a  jioeni  (l'47ft);  John  Marr  and 
Other  Stiilom.  n  story,  privately  circulated  (l>*><f);  TYfno- 
lutn,  p<ieni.H  UWH).  He  married  i  dan^hter  of  t  hieif  JuMioe 
Shaw  of  Mas.'jiohusetis  in  1!*17.  In  18,%  he  removed  from 
New  York  to  I'itlofield,  Mass.  In  11*60  be  madeavorsge 
around  the  world,  and  on  his  return  held  for  some  time  a 
po^t  in  the  Kew  York  oostom'bouse.  D.  in  New  York.  Sept. 
-2^.  l^^Sl.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Bnss. 

.Hcmbranons  Anfina:  S>e  IiienTiiEUA. 

Membr^,  tnidiiVI'ru  ,  ZtcvonE.  or  /^e.vobics  :  niissinnary:  b. 
in  Flanders  in  HW5;  entered  the  Franciscan  order;  went  as 
a  niiiiiiionary  to  Caiiadn  in  1673  ;  aiN'otnjianii'*!  I>a  Salle  unon 
his  cx|>editinn  (<»  the  Western  rivers  Ifi.S* ;  remained  at  Vort 
CrC'vec  u'lir,  on  Ijike  IVoria,  with  Tonty,  whom  he  aideil  in 
efTectiiiKa  |N-H4'e  betwivn  the  Inxpiois  and  Illinois  Iniiiaiis; 
ileseendnl  the  Mississippi  with  La  .Salle  iftwl ;  rcturnc-d  to 
Frunee  the  same  year;  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
which  wa«  [  nW;^he<l  by  hiseou.?in.  Chn'tien  Clereij.  in  his 
work J^/rt' > >•  f.'  'it  dr  In  Fni diiiiKla  SoitrrDr  A'r«H<*<'(1691) ; 
became  wanlen  of  a  convent  at  Hanauine,  Kriit:<  ;  r»'tunieil 
to  North  Ameriea;  aeeom|»anied  I.m  .Sidle  m  in-  tiiial  expe- 
dition lo  Texiui  by  si'B  1(IH4,  find  n^mained  in  F'lM  Sf.  Louis 
on  Mataj^jnlu  liny,  where,  wii  h  •  )ii  r  (N.lonisis.  hf  wn-  ma*- 
snercd  by  the  Indians  in  Jai...  Hif»!».  Menibre'-  iMirrnMve  is 
based  upon  the  ofliciiil  report  of  La  Salle.  It  w  :i- [  l.u'iar- 
i?.ed  by  Ilenin'pin  (10!»7l.  and  by  someiiutlmri!;.  >  r:be<l 
to  I.ji  S:ill.  hiiusi'lf.  S>e  I'afknian.  Ti-'  / hs.-i,-  .  r<j  -if  t'.f 
(treat  We»t  (Hostoo,  ItWIU);  Sparks,  Ltje  oj  Lu  iyaile  (Hus- 
ton. 1M4). 

Hemol,  niS  tnfl :  town  of  Prnssia,  founde<l  in  1252 ;  on 
the  ^Teat  fre-sh  lai;<x>n  called  the  Kurisches  Haff ;  70  miles 
N.  E.  of  I)ai)l/:ic  (sec  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  1-K). 
It  ba-s  a  larp-  and  safe  harlKT,  eoii>.iderHbie  !<hip4>uildinK, 
mannfmliires  of  roiss.  saiUloih.  and  linens,  distilleries, 
breweries,  aiiil  iron-foundries,  niul  a  verv  ini|K>rtaiit  traile 
in  com,  hvm]i,  flax,  timber,  and  amber,  ^op.  (101(1)  1U.282. 

Menlino,  Jonx :  painter ;  h  at  Dauune,  iMur  Bruges,  in 
1450;  date  and  place  of  death  unknown,  aa  also  where  ho 
leamed  fab  art.  U»  waa  a  soldier  for  sooM  time,  and  wm 
takco  into  the  hosi^tal  out  of  charity,  in  return  for  vUeh 
he  left  to  it  his  Adoration  of  ihe  Shtphtrdt;  one  of  his  finaat 
pictuiea.  Ho  lived  at  Bnuea,  where  he  painted  a  Virgim 
and  Child  snVA  Sainit,  a  St.  Chritftphtr  carrying  the  in- 
fant Christ  acro!»(  the  river,  the  martyrdom  of  a  saint,*  em* 
cifizion  with  tlie  Virg:in,.St.  jQhn,and  otiier  saints;  lUsothe 
iSfOfy  of  SI*  I'rtula.  AU  these  works  are  Minted  in  tempeiu, 

w.  J.  anLtiiAK. 

Nemnnn :  a  name  of  several  persons,  the  most  n-mark- 
nble  of  whom  wie-  the  s«.n  f(f  TutioKos  and  Eos,  who  after 
theil.  ath  of  He<  i"r  bron>:lit  the  .Kthiopians  to  theessist- 
nnc«^  of  Pnitni  in  the  war  apiiiisi  Tr<>y.  His  adventufea 
werelhesubjerf  of  the  |«M-iii  by  Arklinuscal]e<lthe.<lf7AM;pM; 
Bcconling  to  w  tiicli  hi^  arninr  was  made  by  Hepiiaistos  or 
Yulean.  Although  of  dark  coltir,  be  was  <li»tin|^i(lied  far 
bbU^uty.  He  kille<l  Antiloch<i«,  Uiesonot  Nestor,  inauwi* 
cnnilMt,  and  was  himself  eubsraneittljr  killed  by  Achilles. 
HU  m'tther,  Kob,  had  in  rain  plcflded  befom  Zraa  agiailiat 
Thei  i~  for  tho  life  of  >iemDon,her  s'.n.  and  Was  nnscnt  with 
the  dini^'hters  of  the  Sun  at  the  %lit .  Ajax  ehallenetd  bim 
to  siuftle  cotnbat,  and.  Memnon  beina  woundwd.  Achillea 
came  and  piercwl  him  thrott(!h  the  nt<'k.  The  anoient  works 
of  arti,  however,  represented  a  monomaehia  or  single  combat 
between  Acbiliro  and  Memnon  alone  over  the  dead  body  of 
Anlilochos.  Eos  carried  in  h<  r  arms  the  nak<><l  rorpse  of 
her  son  out  of  the  bsttle-rtchl.    A  flower,  the  hiphlngonioa, 

!  Was  >ii[i|...snl  to  have  sprmii,'  from  theeartlioiit  of  his  blood. 

I  His  lioiiv.  a<-eordini:  to  some  traditions,  wa.s  burned  on  a 
pyre  in  the  plsin.s  of  Troy,  and  the  ashes  sent  to  his  country 
or  his  siirtcr  Ileraera,  or  to  the  .^sopos  where  a  mound ' — 
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erecte*!  for  liis  grn»vo.  or  olsw  in  the  Trojan  tf^rritory.  His 
companions,  the  ^lithiojiians,  or  Negroes,  nlwars  thusrepre- 
sentwl  in  ancient  art.  were  chancer]  into  binls  which  con- 
tended at  his  pyre  ami  fn'<jnHnte(l  his  (pTiv»>.  (Kor  a  <iiw<is- 
sion  of  >lernni>n  in  art.  chiefly  vaw-iwintiiiir*,  fee  HauiueU- 
ter.  Drnkmtilrr,  under  Mtmnon.)  Ot  her  anil  hiter  trailit  ions 
make  Metnnon  come  to  Troy  with  20.000  ^llthiupians  and 
Susam  and  20  waiMshiuiota,  hj  order  of  Teul«ino6,  King 
of  Assyria,  and  state  that  the  palace  or  citv  of  Siua  wak 
<>aUc<l  MemnoDdon,  becmao  Mtmnoo  Iwl  fauUt  it.  TM 
name  of  Siemnon  ww  connected  at  the  period  of  l]w  Boman 
'empire  with  that  of  Amonhetp  or  Ameoaphb  111^  of  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dyna-sty,  about  B.  C.  1«I0,  and  attached 
to  the  northemnHMt  of  the  ee«ted  «ol«B8«l  atatues  Mill  r(>- 
maining  cmi  the  wmI  bank  of  the  TXiS»  «!  Thebes,  where  they 
fanned  part  of  a  dromes  or  row  of  statne*  leading  to  the 
pylOD  or  gate  of  the  Amenopbetun,  or  palace  of  Amenophis 
m  that  quarter.  The  two  statues  still  remaining  amid 
the  rains  of  eighteen  ot  hers,  all  made  of  a  breccia  sandstone, 
bnr  the  name  and  titliv  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  tho  most 
aoTtbem  gave  out  sounds  at  sunrise  when  touchetl  by  the 
morning  tH'anis.  supposed  to  be  tho  salutations  of  Mcmnon 
to  his  mother,  Elos  or  Aurora.  The  statue  was  said  to  have 
U-en  brLilcen  in  two  by  rnnil.yses  (b,  c.  525),  and  was  calle<l 
by  the  Thebans  I'hami  n  t,,  The  up{>er  part  sj>|j«^ars  really 
to  liave  l)eeu  thrown  ciowu  by  an  earthquake  n.  c.  27,  mul 
continuejl  so  till'A.  D.  ITO,  when  it  was  set  up  and  rest  rul 
bjr  brickwork,  but  cea^cMl  to  give  oat  soiuids.  In  that  inter- 
▼al  seventy-two  inticriptions  were  cut  in  Greek  an<l  Latin  on 
it,  rceordinff  the  visits  of  Koman  military  oftlcens  pre- 
fects, and  otners,  some  of  which  are  ilaiecl.  the  earliest  one 
mentloneti  lieing  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero  Ja.  d,  94),  and 
the  last,  A.  D.  1A4.  These  recordi  sometimes  m  v«nes,  the 
vi«it  of  the  writer,  and  attest  that  he  has  heard  the  voicr-  nf 
Slemuon.  The  most  remarkable  visit  was  that  of  th'-  Kir,- 
peror  Hadrian  and  his  wife  .Sabina  (a.  n,  IHO).  retvirded  in 
vers^  by  .Inlia  lialbiila,  a  jjoetess  in  their  suit*.  There  lias 
hei'n  much  siwH'iilntion  as  to  the  cause  f>f  the  hftrj>-!tkc  sound 
or  tone  given  forth  by  the  statue,  wli-,'  li  «ii>  In  ui'l  i  iuanat- 
inj;  from  the  pedestal  by  several  modem  travelers  in  !H'2! 
and  lifter.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  oxiMiision  of  liu' 
stone  by  the  warmth  rif  'hi^  fun,  a  pheiumienon  ofnirrin:; 
o<x'»5iona!ly  in  certain  lu' iiiiium--,  ur  to  thcfrauii>i  f  the 
priests.  Certain  p;i:ts  ..f  tgypti.iii  rhf>(»es  were  named 
3leiiinoneia  in  h^Uiir  "f  Memnon.  Snm.-  tnntorical  i<erson- 
of  this  name  are  known,  n"!  h  I{lif..liHii  «-!in  rpvoltd 
apainst  Artaxerxes  Ochos  and  fU-l  i.r  l'iii.i|>,  Kini.-  ..f  .Mjk  i  - 
don,  but  sul>*«>»|uent!y  rctumfM!  1<>  tlii'  :^.r'.iir  'if  pirsi.-i. 

Wll*  rr  \\-    r.'[iul:-iil  till'  llrr-t    Utti'lU]'!^  nf  t  tli-  M  III 1< :  I  li.lU^  to 

establish  their  for;  1'-  in  A-ui  Miii'ir.  mid  lifiJiim-  uiiderUari- 
u«  the  commandei--iii-rfiu  f  .if  ih.  lutlrr's  fdrrf^,  and  foupht 
anaiiT^t  \1PTfin'i>'r  thf  liri'jtl  b<i!.ll«;  of  (irHtiiciix  fn.  c 
3;j-4  .  Ml-  pliiiis  tf  tiii-  cHinpui^  were  unfortuiwitrly  nn- 
followL-U,  ttini  li'ii  r  ail  unsuccessful  attempt  to  d'  fi  ini 
Kphcsus  and  llalii  iinin--s  i-i,  which  he  burned,  Memnon  I'l-- 
tired  to  Mi'yI. n. .  wm  iv  lie  died  B.  c.  38:1.  Tlien^  whs 
a  hi^tnrifiri  if  tliis  tmiiH-,  who  wn>te  the  local  l;i^^'rv  uf 
Hr  rm-l'  iii  f  I'oiiiiis  in  tiir  beginning  of  tilc  second  ceiilury 
X.  I)..  mA  :ui  ^Efhiopiitn  j"  i  hl.-  between  the  Nile  and  Astn- 
ims  called  .Memnooes,  probioU'  from  their  supjMjsed  resem- 
blanoa  to  the  hero  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Revised  by  J.  li.  is.  .SiLKUti  i. 

Memno'nium  Gr.  Mf/u^novl:  a  building  at  Abvdos 
(Egypt.  J  6f /I,  located  miles  W.of  the  Nil.'  in  1  ii.r  K-^it 
(lat.  26'  12  N).  This  desiffiiation,  probubly  dcnvid  Iiuiu 
the  Kjryptian  mmnu,  monument,  was  lirst  apjilietl  in  the 
A),  xaii'lrtsm  |>eriod.  The  buildiiii;  in  descrifK?d  by  .Strabo 
<  i,  44)  as  one  of  great  nia^'iiilii'i  ni'i-.    Il  wiu*  <piite  tlif- 

ftrfUL  in  purpose  from  the  ordinary  U'lnpU',  being  a  mortu- 
ary sanctuary  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  builder  and  his 
ancestors.  lis  ground-i>lan  resembles  the  Jetter  L.  It  was 
begun  by  Seti  I.  and  cont  iniml  by  Iiam»cs  1 1.,  as  is  shown  by 
an  inscription  dating  from  the  lattcr's  first  year.  The  most 
important  information  which  it  has  furuisheii  is  found  in 
the  "Tablet  of  Abydos,"  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
an  interior  pswsgeway.  (For  a  copy  of  the  original,  st-c 
Slerer's  QtAhitm  dtt  «ttt»  Aegyptem,  p.  lu,  pluic).  Tlii& 
taluet  oomtaina  the  iuhbm  of  sevanty«iz  Pharaohs  anmgad 
fu  three  rows,  the  knrar  vidcb  ia  devoted  to  the  name  of 
Seti  L,  the  same  bebi|{  repeated  In  the  form  of  both  prenonen 
and  aame  nineteen  tunes.  This  list  is  mors  important  and 
oemjdele  than  Joy  other  which  the  monuments  have  pre- 
served (Kamah,  sii£ty-oiUe  names;  Saqqarah,  forty-two; 
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Temple  of  Ramses,  eighteen),  though  the  names  actually 

fiven  represent  onlv  a  selection  from  the  whole  number, 
n  the  list  gi\en  by  "Budge  ( Tlte  Mummy,  p.  77  ff.)  the  name 
of  Seti  I.  is  llie  17>^th  in  order,  while  this  tablet  makes  it  the 
sovcniy-scventh.  An  ancient  temple  is  known  t4i  have  stoo<i 
here,  which  underwent  repairs  in  the  twelfth  dyiiiisty,  but 
its  remains  are  indistinct.  Abydos  was  one  of"  the  oi<b*t 
and  most  sacred  plares  in  J2gypt,  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing the  reputed  burial-place  of  Osiris.  Here  it  was  cua* 
tODHMV  for  all  picwi  E^gptlane  to  be  boried,  at  least  tero- 
nnarim  ia  onur  to  eojoy  the  benefltsoonferred  by  neameaa 
toOsins.  The  practice  oit  setting  up  oommemonitiTerteliBk 
or  small  ehapels.  even  when  the  dead  were  deposited  else- 
where, niwle  theplaeeamlneof  InlBrmatioiieiMicnning 
Kgy|>tiaii  biography  and  histoiT.  The  tablet  of  Una,  an 
oliii^  of  the  sixth  drnasty,  is  a  SMcimeo  of  snob  monu- 
ment*. It  was  Ibiuna  in  the  doest  necrt^wlis  (sixth  to 
eleventh  dynasty)  Jnst  W.ot  the  Memnonium.  The  aaooj^ 
oUs  dating  fh»n  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynutiee  is  lo- 
cat^l  to  the  N.,  and  that  employed  after  toe  nineteenth 
dyna.<ty  to  the  S.  The  pyramid  tombs  N.  and  W.  of  the 
temple  are  of  peculiar  inten^t,  as  showing  the  aotttal JNU* 
pose  of  pyramidal  structures.  Abydos  wa.s  reputed  to  bave 
i>een  a  large  city  at  one  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements 
of  .Strabo,  but  there  is  little  monumental  evidence  to  sup- 
I "  rt  him :  it  was  near  the  seat  of  the  earliest  culture,  since 
i  his.  or  Thinis.  the  birthphuis  of  Uenes  the  first  kiDg,.waa 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  CBAStiia  B.  Qilurt. 

Mf>morandnm  of  AssooiatlOM :  See  the  Appendix. 
Memorial  Day :  See  Decoration  Day. 

■  memory  It).  1-ng.  mtmorit,  from  O,  Fr.  wiemoir*  <  Lat. 
mrino  ria,  dcriv.  of  ni^'mor,  mindful,  remembering;  ef. 
Kiig.  rfinrmber,  from  Lat.  rtmemorn'ri.  to  hnvp  brought 
luick  t«  one's  mind]:  a  psychological  subjcri  vvkirh  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  1*116  ordinary  man  and  of  the  pro- 
fessed philosopher.  It  is  frequently  discussed  in  current 
literature  and  daily  conversjition,  and  it  has  been  invest  i- 
gatetl  w^ith  success  by  uxMlcrn  wieniific  psychology.  The 
earlier  psychology  cimsisted  chiefly  of  descriptions  of  mental 
tsiienomeua.  t»btaincd  from  intros|M?i'tiou  ami  ol>scrvation. 
ik'scriptive  psychology  hns  be«>!!  su[i|i|eniented  or  clevcloj^ed 
in  three  important  (Uri.  iKu-  .1:  hy  investigation  of  the 
I'l'lntirni  nif  Iw-irly  n:ii\  nuiid  :  i','i  Ijv  the  study  of  disease; 
tui'l  (-1 1  V.y  «.'\ jii  r'.nii'ii I . 

Dt^rnptii'iiH  of  Mnn'ir'j. — Ki'i.tii  tlits  tircek  philosophy 
onwiini  t<(  Hi.  hiiiiill .. ..iks  nf  [.--y.:  Ii. .1.  tcy  of  the  present  uay, 
t\  pniinini  iil  [il.-ur  has  Keen  given  'i'  i)o«crij?f hhis  of  the 
[ilu'ii;iinin.i  mill  .  i  ■mit  n  ifls  of  incm.irv.  Thi-.  r\|.irienc<>a 
axi'  l"'~t  r.  ]n<  inl'i-retl  wlncli  ar!"  tsimvI  r.  ii  iii.  iii. i>i  ailerest- 
intr.  li'-t  ;i'.  I ''tnlLHi  to.  and  til. .St  1  fii  ii  n  ix'uii'il.  The  kind 
of  iiii-ni.  TV  [I,  ,-v.-s5»-<]  by  ;iu  i in  I i  v i 'I u.il  't- )>.'ii.l^  jBrgciv  on 
hi-  ciiiiriii-l .'r-,  .■fi--r -.  iimi  <;iiily  liti-.  \\"i'  iiuiy  i'i-in.L'iii>h 
suM'.-.ii iliilii  y.  fi  i.-iii  i\ I'lii  -,-,  Ills. I  r('.'iilini  .-<j.  Tiiv  man  of  the 

w  ■  irli  I  iiJiv  hiiv.-  il  f,'  1  .h'-i 1 1'  I  ry  nil  111.  iry,  the  daily  gossip < if 

societv  iiiid  iji  tim  itew.-jmjx^rs  luu)  ix  readily  picked  up,  ro- 
peatei.  and  forgotten;  whereas  the  student  may  remember 
chiefly  th<i«e  things  which  fit  into  his  .spi'<^'ial  sludy,  but  then 
they  iKH'ouie  a  permanent  part  of  his  menial  li'fe.  3lany 
stories  have  h«en  collected  of  extniordinary  casual  memory 
in  persons  who  were  not  otherwise  noteworthy.  Thus  we  are 
told  of  servants,  and  even  imt>ecilcs,  who  could  repeat  pages  in 
a  tanL'iiiiL'f  they  <li<l  riot  know. uu  hearing  iheni  read  once, or 
of  .'i  rui'iii.  r  who  pould  ri'tKeiubcr  the  state  of  the  weather  on  i 

■  ■'.(  f\  I  lav  fi.r  fiirt\-'u  I  y  ;ir--.  «  a-ies  are  ktiowti  of  remark-^ 
uble  iiHiuoiy  in  ^tiiit  iiuti  I'ii.'^'al.  Kuler,  Lcibtiil/,  and\ 
many  more — and  as  great  men  an-  biil  few,  we  must  con- 
clude that  good  memory  is  more  likely  lo  be  as^ociiUed  with 
genius  than  with  ntediocrity.  Iiulced.  ■we  may  affirm  with- 
out hesitation  that  gixxriiicmory  is  a  cuiiditiou  of  successful 
accniii|>lishnient  in  any  work.'  It  has  been  BOted  that  in 
childbtMHi  the  memory  is  quick,  but  not  rstentiviL  whiorSBi 
in  old  age  new  impreesious  are  remembered  with  dillicuU^i 
Memory  is  closely  related  to  other  aspects  of  mental  Mu. 
Thus  w'e  iiiav  .my  that  we  "remember ''that  acetate  of  lead 
is  sweet,  but  we'  say  we  "know"  that  engar  Is  sweet.  So 
also  imagination,  associatioB  of  ideas,  feelint.'.  tuid  action 
are  dustily  oooneoted  with  memory,  and  many  nspcuts  <>f 
nmnory  can  best  be  treated  in  connection  with  a  general 
account  of  mental  phenomena.  See  I'sm  iiotuuv. 

IViyi^i-oh)ffieal  Bans  of  3f'  mori/.—VUi\<>  illustrated  meio- 
ory  by  a  pieceof  wax  whidi  lakes  iind  iircs^rvcs  impressions, 
and  tliis  figure  has  b««n  gradually  develojped  as  an  actual  fiict 
of  the  nerroiM  system.  We  may  not  like  to  explain  statn 
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otMOtdoamcaeby  tbeir  ph\>io1npcn1  conditions,  but  in  the 
OMtt  of  memory  no  reasomilAf  psychological  explonatioa  bu 
been  pniiosiMl.  To  aaj  that  all  our  \u%.<t  experieaoe  is  stored 

vmj  in  !iub-ooniK;iou&ne»8  ami  that  (he  idoaii  Htrivo  to  jk-cure 
•  pUce  in  conscioieaess  would  seem  to  be  merely  a  flf^urc  of 
speech.  We  nii^ht  nearly  as  well  say  that  future  sensations 
are  in  sub-con«s("u>u.<n<'*is  »trugeliri^  to  arrive  in  distinct  con- 
•ciousiies*.  From  tho  |ioi«t  of  view  of  scientific  psycbolog-y 
we  may  l>est  regard  the  physioal  world  in  Ihe  ca*it'  of  ou^ 
)sen8at ions,  and  more  or  less  permanent  m<Nlifleation8  of  the 
I  nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  our  memories.  «t  least  so  far 
jas  retention  is  concerne<l>,  The  principle  of  the  inertia  of 
matter  is  of  such  universal  atiplication  that  it  docs  not  seem 
to  reiHiire  an  explanation.  ilo<lies  remain  in  their  state  of 
^t^'.  iir  motion  until  they  are  iiia»le  to  ehanjfe  that  stat*'  liy 
exienial  forces.  If  tho  nervous  system  be  nKxliflrd  in  ;i 
given  way,  e.g.  by  a  new  series  of  sounds  which  im  ron- 
sciotisneRs  m«Ke  a  mf lAtly,  thi^  fraor*  of  the  modification  will 
rL'iiiaiii  until  L'lTjiri'<l  liy  m  w  iiiii 'ri'ssiijiis  or  the  metabolism 
of  the  tis-iu'i.  'Dii'  iiiiTfia  il  ttii'  titrvou'!  ■systpm  fhti*? 
seems  to  arrnuul  fiT  SkiiIi  rcti/iit  inn  Hii'i  ••iTh' riuini.  In- 
deed, it  I'Vni  iir-roiints  f-ir  t  lie  lirtnils  ■  if  nii'iu.  irv,  >ui  li  ris  ;  In- 
more  encJiiiiti:,'  rrti-:i;;'iii  of  in'- ti-.  ,  inli  r'-sl  iii^-.  i.r  ofli'u  rc- 
pt-atwl  iiuin'r-^ii in<,  tiio  livttiT  rm  iriiiry  fir  I'ut  cvi  iits,  Ihc 
di<titift)nii  Ih  -u.-imi  su^ri-(,til::Li; y,  ri't.'iitiv<  ii,-.>.  unil  n-jiili- 
ni>-s,  the  variations  with  a^jc  aij  l  ■'tatt-  nf  in-altii.  ctr.  I'liys- 
^iLil'i^'ical  ('('Hsideratiotis  also  cr::ili|ij  us  t<i  i;ii<l._-rstjiu<l  t'liu 
'^closi-  r.-laUi iiin  Ik>I wwH  memory  anil  lial  it.  \\"iiuu  a  move- 
ment tiHs  l>rrn  ■  fliTs  made  it  follow  s  lunru  rmilily,  and  may 
even  take  liiaeo  without  consfiou-in  -s.  ri,(  lai.ni  rnmlifij'a- 
tion-i  i.if  tho  nervous  system  whit  ti  iK  i  nunt  ftir  un  Hii|iun"l 
reflex  niovc-iiK'nt  may  be  regnnli  'l  ii>  -inular  to  th'i-r  wliirli 
account  f^r  tin-  riH.-iitinii  nf  jui^t  .-xtivtience.  Tiic  fui't* 
of  heredity,  tinwi  v.  r  nl>s<_ nr.',  uiusl  aijjo  in  some  way  be 
due  to  the  |>er>i-ti  111  iniMiiin  ai ion  of  or;;anic  matter.  Fur- 
ther, the  known  annrdiiiual  structure  of  the  brain  throw« 
8otD«^  lii,'lit  uii  tiiu  tiifiit'T.  \\  tliiil  tiiiTi'  ni'rvi'-rclls  nrni 
nerve-ftliv-r>.  miil  cnn  jiiclurL'  tn  nurM'U<'s  tmt  mily  ihi' 
more  or  loss  iK-rninU'-nt  iiiniliticutinn  nf  tho  jiur;.-,  Init, 
also  the  gradual  ft>ri)iatis>ii  anil  (ii->-[i<-niiii,'  of  jjuiLs  wiiich 
may  represieiit  association  and  io(  nlli  n ; mn.  It  must,  how- 
evt-r,  be  acknowledged  that  we  chu  uuly  f^irin  general  and 
schemati<:  lilinis  of  tho  modifications  and  procejwcs  wlin  h 
condition  iciciuion  and  recollection.  The  actuai  alUra- 
tions  in  the  nen'ous  system  are  not  known  from  nhysio- 
logical  obs<crvation  and  experiment ;  we  have  only  hy- 
potheses based  on  our  general  physical  principles  and  on 
pttychologieal  olwenation  of  the  facta  of  memory,  and  of 
course  we  do  not  know  why  given  modification's  of  the 
nervous  system  are  accompanied  by  givcu  states  uf  con- 
KioimiMS,  nor  why  organic  continuity  is  aoeompMiicd  l»jr 
seif-oonsoioosneas  and  personal  identity. 

Diten«f»  of  Memory. — The  <lepeiulenco  of  memory  on 
physiological  conditions  U  further  emphasized  by  the  facts 
of  pathowCT,  A  blow  on  the  head  loay  cause  loss  of  mem- 
ory, or  a  dnaafle  in  a  special  part  of  the  brain  may  cause  a 
peculiar  defect  in  memory.  Pliny  nwBtioiM  the  case  of  a 
mill  who  forgot  only  tba  namsBof  tbs  iMm  aftwr  receiving 
a  Worn  fkon  a  atooa,  and  fiaws  of  mmuBki  olTiiidous  sorts 
baTa  stliMtcd  mudi  attontfon.  Aftw  an  moaident,  the 
oeenrnnoM  immediately  preeedlag^  aay  for  an  liour  or 
tw«,  may  bo  entirely  Uotted  tron  memoir,  and  nerer 
coTeied,  or  they  amj  gradually  ntnin  to  mind.  After 
sevoM  illneas  the  enture  post  life  of  tbe  patioDt  may  be  ef- 
faeed— be  must  bc|dn  from  the  beginning  and  levn  to  rsed, 
ete.  Sometimes,  alter  eomplete  amnesia,  the  past  and  its 
expetienoes  return  almost  suddenly  to  consciousnesa.  The 
most  curious  eases  are  those  of  alternating  PKaaoxAUTr 

S;  v.).  A  patient  may  forgot  bis  past  life  and  become  en- 
rely  diflerent  in  interests  and  eharaoter ;  this  may  last  for 
a  Wnile— weeks,  or  even  years— and  he  may  then  return  to 
bis  original  nersormlily  and  have  no  memory  of  the  inter- 
vening period.  TliH  patient  may  in  his  ordinar)'  conclition 
be  of  good  moral  character,  whereas  he  may  be  waywartl  or 
criminal  in  the  secondary  condition,  or,  on  the  contrary,  his 
character  may  be  improved  in  his  secoiulury  ooiulition. 
Temporary  lapse  of  memonr  occurs  normally  in  slo  p  and 
is  more  marked  in  intoxication^  In  epileptic  siizures,  and  in 
hypnotic  trance.  The  memf>ry  mav  als^i  l>e  excited  by  dis- 
ease, ex|K,>riences  being  rehearsed  in  delirium  which  could 
not  be  recalled  in  health.  In  the  ca-tc  of  .^i-hasia  (y.  v.),  or 
loss  of  the  power  of  siieech,  and  <igniphiti,  or  loss  of  the 

Crer  of  writing,  tbe  localization  of  the  brain  leeion  has 
n  determinsd,  and  the  varjons  forms  of  the  disease  hare 


thrown  light  on  the  normal  processes  of  speech  and 
ory.  Under  this  heading  may  Im  mentioned  an  ex{)crience 
(paramnesia)  whioh  la  scBNely  a  disease,  as  it  seems  to  have 
tK'currcd  to  nearly  every  one,  the  feeling  that  one  is  now  tir- 
ing over  again  a'  past  exiH'rience,  usually  accompanied  fay 
an  emotion  of  my:t«ry  and  weiranesa.  The  phenomenim 
is  probably  suflici'm  ly  >x  plained  by  some  similarity  of  prea- 
eiil  surnmndings  to  ]>a&t  experience. 

^Jij-[M^imen{«  on  Memory. — We  have  seen  that  a  satisfac- 
tory ptiychological  explanation  of  memory  ha^^  not  tieeu 
found,  and  that  while  its  physical  basis  seems  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  retention,  w«  are  ignorant  of  the  actual 
physiological  proceS!«8  c<mc;erne<l.  Ilowever.  exact  oliser- 
vations  and  measurements  of  memory  Imve  lie«'n  made  which 


have  enlarged  our  knowliHlce  of  tfie  subject,  and  thic>  on 

till'  Wile  of  psycholoEy.  not  of  physiology.  It  wa-s  kiu>wn  to 
ArLsintlo  thai  whoii  wo  ro^'arii  a  bright  object  and  turn 


away  the  eyes,  an  afler-iniaf,'o  of  tho  olnject  persists.  These 
after-images  have  been  i  arofully  stu'lbjd  and  measured  bv 

mnnv  olt-it'rver',  nwl  fnnii  a  link  hrtwppn  spti^ntion  and 

lilomnrv,  Snmrwimt  aiialn^^nus  tn  tin-  aff or-;iiiaf:o  is  the 
fact  that  li  oorlain  srniiU  jmrt,  nf  linmotliiit,  1\  ]ias1  oxpcri- 
onoo  al'Aavs  j.*r-isl-s  in  iN_.Mscio'U>no>s.  In  fji.-':,  a.s  rn.f. 
Jmiios  lui-s  roiniirkoii,  tho  "•  prosi-nt  "  nf  iniijicilmto  i'\{i«ri- 
oiioo  Ls  ln>l  a  klufo-oilk'O.  hnt  a  s-nhUo-ljaok,  w  hu  h  oxiieri- 
tuolits  sooni  tn  show  is  in  tho  noi;;li-;.>riloc«i  of  Itil  i«oo-.>nils  in 

wi'lth.  What  hew  happeneiJ  during  this  interval  is  simul- 
taiionuslv  in  oniis<nousiie8K  :  thus  in  reailing  or  com  orsHtion 
\\  v  tnko  in  tlie  inoHiiiiif;  oif  a  sohtoiice  as  a  whnlr.  W  oiuh  v 
iiuxt  nniii'i\a  pot  uliiirly  viviil  fnrni  of  memory,  tlio  sn-i  alU  ii 
moiiinry-inia^'i'.  If  "Ho  has  hoi-n  si/arcliiiit;  f'l'  wiiil  t'.nw- 
urs,  or  working  with  tho  mioro-on]*.  or  -.xa'chiiit:  niaohitiory 

in  motioii.  one  may  havo  v.-ry  \isi<l  imap-s  of  tl  hjont*, 

ami  thoso  fiersist  for  a  Kaig  limt;  ami  imvt-  many  nf  tlie 
qiialitios  oif  -ntisatinns.  Then  we  have  the  jw.i«rr  nf  oiil'.iiiSf 
nji  iii'  iital  imau'i's  nf  M  ono*,  The  individual  tlitJ-.  niicoj.  in 
thu  nsji,.,'!  have  hi-oii  stmiiiMi  hy  Fochner.  Galton,  aiul 
L>lbcrs  with  intoii'stin^'  rosuila.  S»jtm'  jwiple  can  call  up  a 
scene  in  uim^ritiatinn  vrry  vividly  wii h  tho  oni, luo's.  onlvrs, 
etc.,  of  tho  nriKinal  objod others  can  do  tlii^  xory  iiinn.'r- 
footly  nr  lint  at  all,  A  1 1.  snme  the  train  of  ideas  is  habitu- 
itliy  a<  I  nmpiijued  oy  M?iiial  jiiotures,  with  others  by  Munds, 
With  others  by  nuitor  iii.jiiilses.  especially  of  speech,  it 
bhi  iild  ho  n'>ted  that  inonuiry  und  imagination  contribute  a 
grt'ai  (loa;  tnall  nur  jivrooj.tiniis ;  thus  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion what  Wo  lioar  i>  Very  Uu>;uly  sup]>lii><l  from  our  past 
experience.  In  this  way  illusions  may  <»ccur — if  oiie  cxjx-'-t 
to  sec  a  ghosl  lu  u  ^'mveyard  in  thu  moonlight,  one  is  quite 
likely  to  see  a  tonibetoiie  as  a  ghost. 

Exact  measurements  hove  l*ecn  made  of  the  amount  which 
can  !)«>  remembered  on  one  presentation,  and  of  the  number 
of  repetitions  re<|uired  to  learn  by  heart  a  series  of  iiupresx 
sions.  Thus  after  a  moment's  cxpo»urc  an  observer  could 
rcoo^^iize  and  reiuenilwr  6  letters,  4  disconnected  WOtde.  or 
a  .sentence  oompueed  of  7  words.  Ebbin^mw  IowkI  that 
he  could  remember  7  meaningless  syllaufls  after  a  aini^o 
reading.  It  required  16  readiugjt  to  learn  IS  syliaUei^  ftl 
reading  to  Isam  10  syllables,  etc.  There  are  OMiakleCMilia 
individnal  diSenmces,  and  such  experiments  bare  bapo 
made  am  aefaootdilldven  with  interening  results^  Hot  ifc 
baa  hem  found  that  there  Is  a  gradual  ioci-<'»»e  in  tbo'spaa 
of  memory*  with  age  and  growth  of  intelligence,  aBd  the 
results  call  be uaod to  measure  attention  and  fatigue.  IfDii- 
sterberg  lias  studinil  the  part  played  by  eight  and  hearing 
in  memory.  A  series  is  b&A  reiiiember(<d  when  preMcnted  to 
two  or  more  senses  simultaneuu^ly.  Tluia  in  leariung  tha 
letters  a  child  sbouM  see  them,  and  hear  them,  and  iuuue 
them,  and  write  them.  The  rate  of  forgetting  has  beat 
measured  in  several  ways.  Thus  a  light  of  a  given  inten- 
»ity  is  shown  to  an  observer  and  then  a  second  light  sonio 
what  brighter  or  fainter,  and  what  ilitTen'iice  there  muat  be 
in  the  lights  in  oriior  that  the  observer  may  jierceive  tli.; 
dilTercnce  is  determined.  Tlie  inl.  rval  beiwcvn  the  two 
light-s  is  then  increased,  and  the  greater  -en-or  of  ol«erva- 
tioii "  measures  the  amount  forgotteit  in  a  given  time. 
Such  ex|K'riments  weR>  first  made  by  S\'obcr,  and  have 
been  exletidetl  by  Wolfe  and  others.  .Another  device  is  lo 
measure  the  time  nnpiire*!  to  lenrn  n  series  of  meuninglef^ 
syllables.  If  the  Mune  syllables  be  u^^nI  in  a  se  otid  experi- 
ment, the  time  is  shorter,  and  the  decrease  in  time  may  l<e 
used  to  measure  the  amount  reiiiembered.  Thms  in  a  series 
of  ex|>eriinefits  it  was  found  that  u  saving  of  58  jvr  cent, 
in  the  time  was  secured  after  twenty  roini'tes,  44  per  cent, 
after  one  hoar,  S8  per  cent,  after  one  day,  and  HI  per 
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iftfr  one  mcnth.  Wo  thus  forppt  nrn-it  rnpi<l!y  at  first  :  ' 
more  is  fnrpiittfU  in  thn  first  hour  tlinii  in  tin'  fuliowLiip 
lu'-iitb.  It  is  eotnmiiiilv  xupjk^iscd  tluit  iiii'mi  ry  is  'tr^-iiL'tii- 
iii.mI  l)_v  pmcticc,  but  tills  is  quf-tioncil  by  .Inir..-~.  who  1ms 
mwlf  fxperirnents  wliich  <lo  not  •ihow  nny  iiiiiproviiiu'ut  in 
retentivenew  nftor  prHciiic. 

Expenm(>iit!i  hiivi-  ul,-i<>  In'on  itia<li'  iiipasurinfr  the  time  re- 
quirea  for  one  iiloa  to  suiipp^t  another  ami  for  an  act  of 
niemorv.  Thus  it  fakes  alknut  half  a  Mfonil  to  name  an  i>l>- 
Ject  or  a  familiar  color,  wlu'reits  wonls,  owing  to  the  liuhit- 
U»l  B'ssooiation.  can  Ih'  nain^  il  more  i(uickly.  Tho  time  re- 
quired to  niiine  wunis  in  a  fori  ipn  lanfruapc  mea-'^un.'S 
Mruiliarily  wiili  the  lanKua^re.  It  takes  alxmt  a  third  of  h 
Mcond  to  add  two  nuiiiliers  and  Bl>out.  half  a  second  to 
tnultiplf  them.  Thus  h1s«  has  bc«n  measured  the  time  ro- 
ODirea  to  rcmemb«r  in  what  country  a  citr  is  situated,  who 
H  the  author  of  a  civen  vork,  etc.  In  tliis  way  individoal 
differences  mav  bo  aetcrmined,  readiness  and  retentiveness 
compared,  raet'hods  of  education  studied,  etc.  Ordinarv  ac- 
curacy of  observation  and  reoollectioD  has  been  studiea  ex- 
perimentally. Thus  when  a  class  of  HftSJU^  ooilefe-students 
was  asked  wliat  was  the  weather  a  week  a«\  sixteen  an- 
swered clear ;  13,  rain ;  7,  snow ;  9,  stormy ;  S,  cloudy ;  and 


6,  nartlv  stonay  and  partly  dear.  Sooh  vxpmaomm, 
vnag  tiie  fibam  at  (eatimoiiy,  h»v«  imporant  spplieatioiis 
in  tlw  oooiti  «f  jnatisd  aad  ki  other  directions. 

fiBUMlAffBTd~-Aioeaaati  vt  nemorr  will  be  found  in  the 
rtasAiid  handbooks  nS  pqrdioloey,  by  James,  Baldwin, 
Lidd,  aacl  Sullyr.  An  historical  sketch  by  Burnham.  witli 
fall  references  is  contained  in  The  Amtriean  Journal  of 
J^yehoiogy,  vol.  ii.  Amonff  special  books  on  memory,  see 
Mtmory,  by  Kay:  Jku  OedSehintM,  by  Fauth ;  and  Dia- 
tau$  of  Jtfemorj^  by  Ribot.  Experimental  PApers  are  Das 
OeddehtntM  byEbbinghaus.  una  researches  oy  Wolfe,  Leh- 
mann,  Cattell,  Mtlller  and  Schumann,  Mnnsterb<>rff  and 
otberL  in  ^MotMkitelu  Studien.  Xfilufhrift  fur  Psyehol- 
oau.  Mini,  axA  The  Pij/^iolofitul  Uf  vieie.  Sec  Aphasia, 
HxxxoKics,  and  PsTCBOiMr.         J.  McKeen  Catteli.  < 

Memphis  [Gr.  —  Egypt.  Jftn-nefer,  pleasant  dwelling ; 
Coptic.  Memfi,  Jfe^fi ;  A^syr.  Mempi ;  lieb.  Jfopk  (ilos.  h. 
n,  or  aoph  (Isa.  xlx.  18,  etc')] :  a  city  of  Egypt ;  located  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta;  the  capital  dnrlnf  we  thirti  to  the 


iUth  and  the  seTantii  and  eighth  dynasties.  It  was  reputed 
«n  Qnak  authority  (efL  Hoodotu's.  ii..  99),  to  hare  been 
ftmnded  by  Mene^  bat  the  Eg^pt  ian  urigioal  (Jtfen-ne/er) 
does  not  Hp[»-ar  till  the  sixth  d^astyt  when  it  was  first  a|H 
plied  to  (lie  uynmid^Pepil.  Tha''eities''of  praoeding 
Phantohe  haa  been  bnflt  ehiae  to  tlieir  pyramids  and  were 
wmamiid ;  hanee  the  eity  as  a  vhole  had  a  gtmx  north  and 
south  length  and  an  imroense  area.  Daring  the  Hyksos 
period  the  city  lost  its  power,  but  it  was  tevlTed  and  ex- 
tended after  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  It  was  oapturcd  by 
the  Ethiopian  Pianclii  and  by  the  Assyrians,  Stiabo  (xvii', 
i,  88)  describes  it  as  being  large  and  praeperous.  The 
Aiabs  deserted  it,  using  it  as  a  quarry  for  materials  to  build 
Cairo.  Its  destruction  was  not  completed,  howerer  till 
after  the  i-Ur^n  of  the  twelfth  century.  About  Ae  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  Henry  Abbott,  an  army-surgeon 
residing  in  Cairo,  explored  thf  .site,  and  formed  the  valuaide 
OOllectwD  of  antic]uitii><t  now  l>el(iri;;iii^  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Hecently  excavations  have  been  re- 
Mw<k1  with  some  interesting  result:!.  At  present  the  Mte  is 
level  with  the  ground  and  exposed  to  inundation,  against 
which  a  dyke  was  erccfol  in  very  ancient  time.s.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  iiitervenitig  change  of  elevation  has  l>ecii  in- 
rigniilcant.  The  center  of  the  ruins  is  at  MUmhinfh  (29 ' 
51  X.  lat.),  whose  mound  is  suppOM'd  to  mark  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Ptah  {IJii-ka-Ptoh,  House  of  the  image  of  I'tah,  the 
"sacred"'  name  of  the  placej.  The  city  wjis  also  iiot.-d  fis 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apis-Bulls  (s.c  Sirapisi,  several  of 
vhoea  mnnunies  an  preserred  in  Ni    Voi k. 

ClIABLES  H.  GiLI.KTT. 

■eaiphU:  town;  capital  of  .Scotland  co..  Mo.  (for  h  ia- 
tte of  oonnty,  see  map  of  Mi*>souri,  ref.  l-II):  on  the  Keo- 
tadt  mA  West  Railro«<l ;  A^t  miles  \V.  of  Keokuk.  It  is  in 
na^'cuUural  and  stfick-raising  region;  contains  7 church- 

a onion  sohool.  ixusiness  college,  a  national  bank  with  capi- 
of  $dU,UOO,  2  Stale  banks  with  comliinc-l  capital  of  j!"),- 
lOdLand  8  weekly  nvwsnnijcrs :  and  >hii>s  large  iiuantities 
e(  Ut»  ato^   Pop.  (1680)  1,418 ;  (18S0)  1,780 :  (1000)  3,189. 

Editor  op  '*SooTLAin>  Couhtt  DxMocaaT." 


_  iphto:  city  (kid  out  in  1880,  inoorpomted  as  a  city 
kJM^  bad  iuahaiter  lepealed  and  was  BMde  a ''taxing  di»> 


trict"  in  1 870,  and  wns  r.'in..  Mr[,oratc.l  lus  a  city  in  lKf>li; 
'■ii|.ital  of  Shelby  CO.,  Ten n.  (for  l^n  jition.  st-o  map  of  Ten- 
lU'ssjM',  ref.  7-A).  It  is  at  (he  head  of  navigation  for  large 
vi  ssrls  on  the  Mississi])pi  river,  anil  on  the  Ches.,  0.  and 
S.  W'..  the  III..  Cent.,  tlie  Kan.  City,  Ft.  .S.  and  .M.,  the  Kan. 
City.  Jlem.  and  1$.,  the  Little  Rock  and  iM.,  the  I.ouisv.  and 
Nrtsh.,  Ih(  Mem.  and  Charleston,  the  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  and  S., 
tlicTcnti,  Mi<l,,  ;ind  the  Ya7.<>f>  and  Miss.  Vnlley  railways. 
It  is  the  principal  commercial  point  on,  the  Mississippi  river 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  i.*  built  on  a  bluff  80 
feet  above  low  and  40  feet  al>ove  high  water,  lias  a  water- 
front of  aliout  2  miles,  with  massive  stonc-jiuM  d  wharves, 
and  i.s  the  center  of  a  larg«  trwle  which  is  faolitutol  bv  its 
numerous  railways  and  by  regular  steamboat  connn  i  ioiis 
with  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  regions  that  nat- 
urally seek  an  outlet  in  the  Uulf  of  Mexico.  Its  manufac- 
turing interests  are  large,  important,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  census  of  ISHO  showe<I  1138  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, with  $2,ai3,!)T5  capital  and  2,268  persons  emploveid, 
which  paid  984S,l8li8  for  wages,  and  had  products  valued  at 
14.418,429:  and  that  of  190  shogad  303  esUblishmenU, 
with  S7JIOO,000  capital  and  5,569  Wraons  employed,  which 
{Mid  12374,526  for  wages  and  86470,670  for  materials,  and 
had  pcodmts  valued  at  fll,80MBB.  The  piindpal  indua- 
trisa  reported  in  1880  were  the  manufacture  of  «nl,  ootton- 
aeed.  aad  oaha,  8  eataUidioieBta^  $1*511,888  OMital,  and 
fl,IM;]SB  valoa  of  prodnetB;  fmuidiy  and  naehina^lMp 
prodoete,  7  eatabUsfamenta^  tl,888tf80  capital,  and  81,848^ 
894  valae  of  produeti;  and  lumber  and  planing^mill  prod- 
ucts, 10  esU«ishments»  |Me«,778  capital,  and  81,4<B,'n8 
Talue  of  products.  The  dty  is  ngularly  and  atttactivdy 
laid  out;  has  been  provided  with  a  thorough  srstem  of 
sewerage  since  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  18f8  (which 
banknipte<l  the  city),  and  a  water-serrieo  by  the  H»dly  sys- 
tem ;  has  a  steel  rail way-brid ire  across  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  thinl  lartrest  eantilevi  r  drtilp?  in  the  world, opened  Mav 
12, 1802 ;  and  contains  4  natii  .mil  banks  with  ct>mbined  capi- 
tal of  82,250,000,  11  State  banks  with  capital  of  82,9.'j.'>.0()0. 
Sother  banks  with  capital  of  8720.000,  7  nro-insuraneo  com- 
panies with  cajiital  of  ?7H0,fKH>.  and  :i  <]nily.  15  weekly,  and 
2  monthly  [icriodieals.  In  thecitv  hml  a  net  debt  of 
8:},132,100,  a  total  asscsso^d  valuation  of  ijilW.ftiT.fi.'in,  and  a 
tax-rate  of  817.50  per  81.000.  On  Juno  8.  1H62,  a  short  en- 
gagement took  place  near  Memphis,  in  which  the  Confeder* 
ate  fleet  of  eiglit  vessels,  under  Commodore  Montgomery,  waa 
defeated  by  the  Union  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  under  Com- 
modore C.  H.  Davis,  and  the  city  was  thenceforth  occupied  ■ 
hy  Union  forces;  in  Aut;.,  1864,  Gen.  Forrest's  Conf.'derate 
caviilry  cnli  red  and  ton.k  several  hundred  prisoners.  In  1871> 
tiie  city  iM'canie  iiindiie  to  meet  its  financial  obligations  and 
surren<lere<l  its  charter.  The  Legislature  designated  the  f<ir- 
mer  city  "the  taxinf:  district  of  Shcltiy  County,"  and  vested 
its  control  Iti  a  froverniiik;  council  of  three  comniissioneni, 
aiul  II  lioard  of  puMi<"  works  of  five  nieml>ers.  Under  this 
CI  uncil  the  improved  system  of  sewerage  wa.s  established,  the 
debt  idm|.romi.si  d  and  fuuilinl,  and  the  " district "  brought 
into  a  coiiilii  joii  t  Imt  \v;irr  inte<l  its  change  intoa  munioipautT 
again  in  IHUl.    I'op.  (IMXd  64.4'J5 ;  (ltMK>)  KhJ.UOO. 

Memphrcmogog,  Lake:  a  iH-auliful  sheet  of  water,  ex- 
teiulint:  from  the  village  <jf  Magog,  Stanslead  co.,  (,jiieiK?c. 
Canada,  to  Xc\v|M.rt.  Orleans  Co.,  vt. ;  Sl^  miles  h-m:  and 
from  'i  to  mill  -'  wlii,-,  and  dis<^-harging  it.s  waters  into  the 
Matrog  river.  «  triluitnry  of  the  St.  Francis.  Ma-coij  is  con- 
nt-cled  with  Montreal  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  reaches  .Newport  via  .Muu.sonviUe,  and  with  New]i.>rt, 
in  ^^iimnier.  Iiy  ii  steamboat  line  ;  Newport  is  also  eonnectctl 
with  SherliriHiko.  (^ucIk'c.  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
ro«4l.  The  lake  presents  IhiM  and  striking  scenery,  and 
has  on  and  near  its  shore  inrtuy  charming  summer  resnrts. 
On  its  we«t  siile  are  .Mt.  <  >rford,  over  !{,500  feet  above  lake- 
level,  and  opposite  Jlairoi; ;  .^lt.  Klephnnti.s,  to  the  S.  \V.  of 
Georgeville,  a  villnge  of  suinnier  residences:  and  C>wrs 
llea<l,  near  the  widening  of  the  lake  toward  Xew]'ort. 
Among  the  placis  of  s^Uu  intcn-st  on  the  lake  are  Know]- 
ton's  Landing,.«n  Sargent  Ray.  near  the  It^ilton  mineral 
springs;  Kitteredge  island,  Giill  Rock,  and  Black  island, 
in  the  broad  oagin  S.  of  Fitch  Bay.  Mausanville  is  on  the 
Missirauoi  liw,  in  Brome  County,  (Quebec,  inland  from  the 
lake,  w.  <rf  Owrs  Head,  and  in  a  dairying  and  maple-sugar 
maUnf  region.  HarUeton,  in  WoUe  County,  Quebec,  96 
miles  mm  Sherbroohe^  is  tlie  Ganadiaa  tenainue  of  the 
Main*  Central  Railroad,  and  has  extenstve  quarries  of  nai^ 
Uo  in  its  vicinity.  Eighteen  milss  from  Sherbrooke  is  Laka 
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Mussiiwippi,  e&cending  froiii  X  irtli  llnth  y  S.  'hnnigh  Stnn-  ' 
stead  County.  It  is  a  sumnier  i'.m n,  -ihil  h,i>  .m  i-lli'ul  llsh-  ; 
ing  within  the  shadows  of  the  hilb  «ju  iis  west  ' 

J.  M.  Hari-ck.  . 

Henit,  tiiA'twa,  ■FuAX,  do:  {mk'I  :  b,  at  ('urxlova,  Sjiain, 
about  1411 ;  studied  at  Saluiuuiicu  hikI  in  Kotiu',  and  tKH.-«iiie 
Latiu  secretary  and  historiographer  to  Jolin  II.,  i\'nij£  of  [ 
Castile.  1».  in  1456.  He  eoni|)08ed  many  verses  in  hi>norof  ■ 
his  sovereiijn,  tlie  alk'Korical  |mm>uis  Capitis  los  St'ete  I\rii-  ' 
dim  Morldles  and  Ln  Cvronarion,  nud  un  iinilatioii  of  the 
Dinna  (  'aiitmfflia  *^utilU^l  A7  Lnbtrinto  \  f\Ts\  |iririti  .l  in  .Se- 
ville, 14S>6).  All  the«i  proiluetion*  were  extr.  nn  \\  |«<pular. 
and  were  printed  in  many  editions  soon  after  the  introdm-- 
tion  of  the  press  into  Spain,  liut  they  are  no  ionfjer  esteemed 
for  poetic  merit.  In  tiic  literary  hi'^t'iry  of  Spain.  h'i«-pvfr. 
Juan  de  .Me!:.H  ;ni)..  .rtniil  w-  imm'..?  t)ir  tii'sl  riit' irs  .if 
r)«nti' and  IntitMiueers  of  that  itaiiati  inlluenee  wim  li  wn* 
(i.iw.  rfully  felt  by  the  best  S|>ani.sh  writers  ilown  ti.  lis  m  v- 
eiitrriii I'l  cent'iry.  A  eoileei<»i)  (>t!itii»n  of  liis  works,  under  ili« 
title  r..'/.((.'i(f  i''..i  de  to<laa  iti^  ii>,n(.\  ,1.  .I.^an  Je  Altna.  hihs 
first  printed  in  .Sevilld^j  IHM  ;  and  often  since  (e.  g.  Mad- 
rid, 1804,  1840).  Revised  by  A.  K.  Marsh. 

Menabrea,  tn<i-ni»a-brii'aa,  Luioi  Fkokkujo.  Count: 
statesman;  b.  at  ChamU'ry,  Sept.  4.  180St.  of  a  I'iedmonle-se 
family:  studied  mathematics  at  Turin;  entered  the  Sanliii- 
iim  eorps  of  engineers,  and  was  apiMiirited  professor  in 
technical  science  at  the  military  acutlemy  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity nf  Turin  while  yet  only  a 'lieutenant.  In  1848.  having 
attained  the  rank  of  captHin.  h"  was  employed  in  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  ItaliMii  'lu  -liies  which  were  ufterwar<J 
annexed.  He  was  elected  a  deputy,  and  s<'r»'e<l  fir't  in  ilip 
iiiim^try  of  War,  then  in  the  ministry  of  the  Intn  i.  r.  In 
the  war  of  1859  against  Austria  he  was  chief  of  the  staff. 
After  the  ce«.sion  of  .Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  the  French 
Oovprnmmit  enileavored  to  win  him.  ns  a  native  of  .Savoy,  over 
to  Frsiiic*,  but  he  remained  true  to  It.aly.  and  Victor  Em- 
nianuui  created  hitn  a  .s<>iml'  r.  .As  chief  of  the  enginiHjring 
depfirttiient  ho  forlifled  Biil..^'iiii,  I'(a4-en7.a,  and  I'avia;  was 
miiiio  !i  lu'Utcnant-general  iti  IrtW,  and  led  (he  siege  of 
(jjii'di.  In  1861  he  became  a  menil>er  of  the  niinij<try  of  Ki- 
cosoli  as  Mini.<t(er  of  the  l^fariTi. .  :n  which  position"  he  f-nr- 
riod  through  sevurul  itnportitnl  i.  f  riiis  and  devoted  imii  li 
interest  to  the  building  of  tiie  arseiiai  at  Si>c7.zin.  In  lum 
liM  was  liiilirin  {il(  tiii)Ot«ntiary  at  the  wndusion  of  peace 
betwtt«»n  Austria  ami  Pru.ssia.  In  1867,  when  the  ministry 
of  liattazzi  resigned,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet,  and  took 
charge  of  the  ministry  of  Forfiirn  Aflnirs  under  dillleull  re- 
lation- uilii  (•■rilur,'.  It,  till'  Kcini.iii  i|;iestion  ho  mli-d 
the  rights  iif  Italy  ttgiiiiu>t  FrriiH'.',  without  «iifl>  iiiil-  nuy 
breach  to  tulci'  i..laee;  he  s|M)ke  for  th.'  ^iiinrx.ii -.ijn  i4  iv^rn.', 
but  he  iin]rri-<i.n(>d  Garibaldi  fnr  his  m^i-.l  nn  v  -nfrmii-.t- 
dliiii;:  tlun  hf  I  liri/H' l.-il  tii~  way  lirtAi-.'ti  [if  h'^-lil.-  ]i.r'i.>s 
With  grni!  lulroitness  lunl  wirh.iiit  i  oiii].r<i[jii--in:.'  ih.  (ii'.,'iiilv 
of  tile  ti.ivrmment.  Only  n  frw  ini-int,-  aft.-r  lir  ,::ii.  ]v.'l 
offlce  as  president  of  Uu'  i  nliiij,  ■  tln'  iiiipriwimiieiii  of  (.lii-i- 
bnldi  brought  him  a  vofi  d  umii  .if  c.  [ifidcnce  in  the  house. 
He  sent  in  his  r«siiriiai i.  n  iriiine<ii«tely,  but  was  induced 
by  tho  kini,'  (.1  vi  rii.iiii  aini  furin  a  new  cabinet.  In  May, 
lo6i*,  liic  liniiiicud  dillit^ulties  made  another  reorganizii- 
tion  <if  'iiv  ministrv  necessary,  Imt  i  \i  u  afr.  r  :;h  agres- 
sion of  this  new  minister^  Men(i'>;  .  a  <ihl  not  suce»!»»l  m  gain- 
ing the  coulidence  of  the  Ii  him  ,  (  in  the  opening  of  the 
session  (Nov.  19,  186!))  the  (iuvtrfuuciii  proposed  Mari  for 
resident,  but  Lanza  was  ch<«en.  Mennbrea  rt-ium  .1  imme- 
iatcily,  and  Lanza  Iwoame  president  of  the  Likljmi.t.  He 
was  appointed  ambas.sador  at  Vienna  in  1870,  at  I.ondon 
in  1876,  and  at  Paris  1882,  where  he  continued  to  represent 
bto  GoTernment  till  181»"J.  Mennbrea  was  a  muthenialiciHn 
«nd  Diiyawiitt.  Prominent  among  his  works  are  A'/udfK  nur 
biam»4tLagrtiiKje  (Turin,  1K44-IT)  and  Lf  ijiiiu  ttuttm 
doM  la  atmpiujue  <V  Anmm  ei  dc  la  /{ux/ie-)l>dit  d'uris, 
1M6).  His  lulministration  as  president  of  the  cabinLi  <only 
two  years)  broujfhl  order  into  the  iiit4Brior.  aiitl  tht>  ri,liitioii's 
of  Italy  to  forajm  countries  were  ini|>roved  bv  his  cauiious 
policy.    D.  8t  Cfnambery  ,  May  2.">,  18116.       F'.  M.  Coi.nv. 

Menudo,  ni- -rniu  .ir, :  <.f  C  U-lies,  in  the  East  Indian 

.•\ri'lii|ii_'l,;i^a ;  iiie  cskj'ifai  .tf  an  uufxtriatit  Dutch  p^SHeSiion 
<if  rhi-  Kame  name,  cr)ni|ii  i-ii  l;  tiie  whole  northi  a-i.  m  [>cnin- 
suia  of  that  island,  ar)'l  mntainine  an  orva  of  -.iii.mNJ  s(j. 
mile?",  and  a  poimlntion  i  f  ."iIh.immi  i,r,  map  of  K;wt  Indies, 
ref.  tt-H).  The  high,  vol,  unir  s  m  I'm  o  of  the  territory  is  well 
a  iii]it.'il  to  coffee-cultiii  i' :  rir,  tdso  extensively' grown. 
Tlie  value  of  (Utpurts  of  the  liistrict  duriug  one  year  auiuunt- 


ed  to  l,*2.50.:j;o  gulden.  The  town  Menado  has  about  4,<iOO 
inhabitants.  HiMted  by  M.  W.  IlAKRi.sciTos. 

Menai  (men'i)  Strait :  a  narrow  channel,  IH  mites  long  and 
from  MO  yards  to  2  miles  wide,  between  the  island  of  Anglo- 
sea  and  Camarvoni>iiire,  Wales,  crossed  by  two  bridgi-s,  the 
susfiension  and  the  Britannia  bridge.  At  the  enlnmce  of  the 
channel  the  tide  sometimes  rises  30  feet,  and  ordinarily  from 
10  to  12  feel.  The  nuvigiiiion  is  diflicull,  but,  as  it  saves  ttniei, 
the  route  is  often  ohoseo  bj  vessels  undtsr  lOU  tons  bunlea, 

Xenaiii',  or  McImid';  Ac  iirincipal  rivvr  of  Sim,  <iC 
which  it  dnins  almoBl  all  of  tno  westcn  hallL  It  riaes  in 
the  aKmntaina  to  tiw  N.  and  N.  W.  of  tbe  fcinsdoin.  and 

after  a  eontheriy  coarse  of  at>oti(  tsn  miles  fblls  into  the 
ttulf  of  Stam  by'a  single  ertoary  about  ^  mile^  K.  of  Bang- 
kok. It  is  a  wiDding  stream  which  in  several  cases  .4ul>- 
divides  into  Mnaner  streams,  which  reunite  lower  down.  Its 
largest  affluent  is  the  Mcnam-Phe,  which  drains  Central 
Sium  and  ioins  the  main  stream  from  the  N.  K.  in  tht  tleigh- 
l»orhood  of  .\yuthia  or  Krung-Kao.  Large  shijis  can  come  np 
the  Menatn  estuary  (•>  Bangkok.  Small  s^^^aml■rs  can  as- 
cend to  .\yuthta,  aUuit  .V)  miles  farther  up.  .Mtuva  tbis  tlia 
river  is  navigable  for  small  native  craft  to  the  rapids  near 
Raheng.  about  250  mih-s.  Mark  W.  IIarrisotox. 

Menaniah,  uie-naa'niua:  a  city  on  the  island  of  Bahrein, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  oiT  the  cast  coast  of  Arabia  (see  tnnp 
of  Persia  and  Arabia,  ref.  (^-G).  It  belong?  to  the  British, 
and  has  8,(KK)  inhabitants.  It  is  the  center  of  the  pearl-fish- 
ing industi7of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  season  isrisitea  bvniiuiy 
strangers.  M.  A^".  11. 

Monander  ^of  Athens  (Gr.  Mimvtpot):  one  of  the  greftt 
(  111.  f>  of  the  New  Attic  INmietly ;  was  born  in  34J.  ai;  1  ^^  a-* 
♦irowned  in  2t'l  b.  e.  while  swimming  in  the  harbi.if  oi  tiio 
Peinru--.  1 1.-  wn.- 1  .n  of  aristocratic  parents, and  hi.«  uncle 
and  tratuer  wjio  Alkjus  ok  Ttumi  (a.  v.),  the  famous  piMft  at 
the  Middle  Conusly.  He  wu--  i  ;<  h,  he  was  handsome,  and  it 
has  Iwen  said  lliat  the  only  vr  ---  in  his  life  was  the  cross  in 
his  .  Hr  i  a  house  in  town,  a  v  illa  at  the  Peir.eus.and 
his  swcL'Liii  uii,  I  iiXi  ura,  was  the  lu*  of  all  that  is  eukraging 
in  womaiihii. I  i.  'J  Jn  ophrastusanil  Epicurusgavc  him  lesst'iis 
in  philosophy,  ami  well  equippe<l  for  work  and  so  happilv 
( :rcunistanced  in  f.  riunr.  h.-  m  ule?  a  brilliant  beginning,'  m 
liisart ;  but  hiseaiiy  victory,  psiincd  when  he  wasbiittwi.uty- 
one.  was  not  umtehed  by  his  sulisequent  career,  and  he  was 
less  favontl  by  the  public  than  w«>re  his  rivals,  I'sfx^-inlly 
Phii.kmox  (o.  v.),  though  this  conipar.il  n  c  Jaiiur.'  may  l,;i  ve 
saved  him  from  the  weaknesses  of  iliu  sj.uilL.i  Lhildi.  ii  .sf 
literature;  but  after  his  dial  :i  rii-  -Inima  of  Menanderd-  ini- 
uateil  the  cultured  world,  nud  lii?  verses  were  quoted  au..l  al- 
luded t"  far  into  (he  Christ  inn  era.  PlautusHiul  J'erencedrew 
on  him  f(jr  sentiments  and  for  plots,  and  of  fhcM!  Terence  ein- 
uhiteil  his  example  so  closely  tiiat  be  wiis  ealKd  by  Ca-sar  "  a 
half  but  only  half  Meiiauilcr."'  The  ingi'nuity  of  his  plots, 
the  delieacv  and  ponctratiMii  of  his  wit.  the  ooint  and  C4>- 
geney  of  his  luaxtmi^  the  reflncment  <<(  his  language,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper  made  Menander  a  universjd  fa- 
vorite, and  his  ideal  still  influences  the  come<ly  of  situation 
and  mannere.  rnfortunatclv,  no  play  survives,  and  we  are 
left  to  form  our  notion  of  Ucnaodcr  front  tmiiaiion»  aud. 
ipiotations.  or  his  more  than  •  handnd  pieesa,  noni  tb*a 
a  thousand  fragments  bare  com*  down  to  w,  not  to  wptak 
of  tb«  hnadiMB  of  viss  wwfttluit  havo  aMnie^ad  thanMsilvw 
in  onder  his  namc;  For  the  rrmains  of  Suiunidrr,  see  tbe 
collection'  of  >kiueke  and  .  f  IC  ■  k.  T'..  L.  Gili>krsleevk. 

Menant,  nur  niinn'.  ,IfiAi!ii»i:  liologist;  b.  at  Cher- 
bourg, Fraud  .  \nr.  ill,  ls;,>ii;  vj.,  ..,  nw;  iR-eame  a  magis- 
trate of  the  Civil  tribuiiui  nl.  ilavr*.  hihI  Bcipiired  i-onsidcr- 
nble  celebrity  as  one  of  the  earliest  Fn-neh  decijiherers  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  A.v-yria.  He  ]>ubli>-hed.  among 
other  works.  Zarodftre  (Caen,  1^44);  Hffunl  d'Alphnlfft 
drs  f.critiirtH  oin^ifiiniiig  (I860);  Hhineiils  d'A'pi'i/rnphie 
ntnyrifune  (|S<$0:  2*1  ed.  18<i4);  Tnsrriplions  u»M>jricnneM 
dfn  briijiii^  df  liiihi/lone  ;  TnKcnptinun  dt  Iltimmnu- 

rnl/i.  rot  <li  Jiithijhinr  an  XVI'  nircle  avttnl  indre  fre  (186.3); 
h'j-pitst  dfx  J'lit  tnenli  dt  Id  (r'rutiimiii'rf  *T.s«vriV»i»i<- (186sj ; 
Unbiiloiif  tl  lit  Chiddi'i  (1^*T."»>;  and  .\faiiiirl  dr  i<i  '■nrjue 
iiMMi/rinnii  (iHSDi.  IK-  uidcii  Prof,  .lules  OpiM-rt  in  iran^iat- 
ing  the  trrnndf  Inxcrifitton  dt  Kliornidnid  {i'fi^y)  mv\  /-■  ,< 
Fnsleii  dt'  SargiiH  (I.HO;!).  and  has  jmblished  several  learin  d 
ui  t'lr  -I'll:  r, ml  "f  tl.i  rrencli  Oriental  .Society, 

Menaslia :  ciiy  ;  VVjiHiel.ago  CO..  Wis,  (for  locatj.ni  i  f 
ctpuiity,  sec  map  of  WiM'onsin,  ref.  5-K);  on  the  Fox  ri\er 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wiiuiebago,  and  ou  thij  Chi.  and 
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N.  W..  rhe  Chi..  Mil.  and  St.  P„  and  the  WIi.Ctat.  tail- 
wavs;  1«  miles  N'.  of  Oshkc«h,  It  has  a  nambftfof  liuna- 
foctorie^t,  a  national  l)ank  with  uinital  of  fWilOM',  an  Ineor- 
pamtod  imnk  with  capital  of  ^oO.ooo.  and  two  weeklf  Bews- 
papers.  Pop.  (laW)  3.144 ;  (1800)  4^1 ;  ( I00<))  r..r>$d. 
Men8SH«h  ken  IvtmI  :  Sc«  Ma^tamrh  ben  Israel. 
Xenrio.)*.  men  shds  [a  liatinizcil  fonn  of  the  Chinese  name 
M^ng-tff,  MAng-ttt,  or  Mutnf-t»e,  Mruit;  the  philiwnjiher] ; 
tlif  most  <listinfjui.<hed  of  tn«  early  Chinr^ie  jihilnsnphers 
afterCVtXFfiii's  (7.  v.):  h.in  tho  priii(.-i;>ality  of  Tsow  (wljuiM- 
itijr  ln-Mt.  the  native  stai''  of  '  ">  :ifr,<  i  i-i  nh  ut  IKl  H-  ■  .  The 
ilislric't  city  of  Tsow-hieii.  ui  <it>(«arlrneiit  of  VoncliDW- 
fi-xj  and  pnivinee  of  Shantung,  claini!*  the  honor  of  bi-inpr  hi« 
iiatiTe  town.  8(i«l  there  his  litieal  n-preseiiiative  lives,  lie 
■was  in  his  third  jear  when  he  lost  his  father,  tmt  his  mother 
e<lucaterl  him  *o  oarcfully  and  eon>oienlioii!tly  that  she  is 
iiotefl  thmughout  China  as  the  in<Klel  mother.  Thriee  she 
ehatjped  her  ahcxie  that  ho  initrht  be  saved  from  the  e^•iI  in- 
fliieni-es  of  unworthy  surv' luinliiiir-i.  From  his  •^■hoolboy 
days  little  is  known  of  hiiu  until  at  tho  a^e  of  forty  he 
«?merge<l  a«  a  leai-her  of  some  note,  with  a  lar^e  foJIowinc  of 
•listiplc!*.  He  aeknowlerl^ed  himself  a  dist-iple  of  Confucius, 
ud  Chinese  critics  ooiiiiider  it  one  of  hi.s  j^reaiest  merits 
that  he  rerired  the  influence  and  authority  of  that  philowK 
|llwr.  He  considered  man  giMM\  hy  natun-.  and  liw  vicojt 
•nd  ini*eries  produowl.  like  the  stunte<l  and  ilistorte*!  growth 
c#  ft  tite.  bj  evil  influences.  The  prat  prnhlem,  then,  was 
to  ratara  to  th«  original  go(jdne*<.  to  *et  one'*  heart  right, 
lo  pditjca  be  OMUMend  Uw  intemU  of  lira  people  of  prime 
impottanm,  and  ampliMUod  th«  lighto  of  the  «ubjert  to 
fttlMi^jr  in  oppoattioa  to  thoM  of  the  Mwnicrn  that  he  de- 
dared  ft  righlfloQB  fat  a  peopla  to  kill  thfiir  rater  when  he 
lojnretl  their  welfate.  liin  OonAieliu^  ha  tnifvkd  thmugh 
the  |N.'ttf  kitigiioiiM  iDto  which  CMaa  was  thai  ffiTi<led. 
aettine  forth  h»  views,  Imt  met  with  Uttie  nuxea,  and  the 
last  flittoen  yean  of  hi*  life  were  SMnt  in  ntinment  among 
bU  disci  p\e».  Tba  date  of  his  dralh  it  not  oertabilf  Itnown. 
bat  it  is  stated  that  ha  waa  eij{bt]r*foar  jean  old  wImu  he 
died.  Hia  winga  an  contained  in  tlie  laat  of  the  Fmr 
Aooto  which  fona  the  bHNaot all  (Nrnftaciantniehiiiff.  They 
were  not  a^lmitted  Into  the  oanon  until  near  tlw  end  of  the 
elerentb  century.  See  Leffs^'e  Chin«M  Clattkt  (toI.  iL, 
London  and  Hooghong,  ]88p  and  Flaber's  JTAmI  »/  Mmciu*. 
tmulaked  bj  Hntchinaon  duaaAm  and  HoQi^toog,  188U). 

It.L. 

See  ManoiKuca. 


Hendel^f,  Dimitki  Ivanovitch  :  chemist;  b. at  Tobolsk, 
in  Siberia,  in  1984:  studied  at  the  griniuisiam  there  and  at 
the  UnlTaiaitj  ti  St..  Petersburg,  where  lie  beoaine  privat 
dooant  in  18(W>  After  spending  two  jcars  at  Heideli)«rg. 
Oennanr.  he  heoame  Pmeasiw  m  Chemi^ttry  at  the  Te<>hno- 
logical  Institute  of  St.  Petarabuig  in  IMS.  and  prufeasor  iu 
the  nnivetai^  thne  fwna  btar.  He  is  beat  known  far  Us 
oolitrilMitiOM  to  the  periodio  law  (see  CimtUTmi).  His 
Bfiimple*  ofChtmiMry  (1880)  ia  ooeof  the  moot  suggestive 
tast-books  of  cbemiiitry.  In  1888  ha  was  awardad  the  Daw 
nedat  bf  the  Rofal  Society  «t  London,  and  ia  1889  the 
Faraday  medal  by  the  Chemical  Society.  f ,  R. 

Mvndi'lANOhn.  men  deb-sdti.  Mose.s:  metaphysici m  :  h.  nt 
Dessau,  in  (he  duchr  of  .\nhalt,  Germany.  .Sept.  6.  1721*.  of 
Jewish  (larents ;  .«tiiclie<l  almost  from  infaticy  with  the  great- 
er energy,  but  under  the  lianlesl  circiimstHnccs.  the  Hible, 
the  Talmud,  Mairaronides,  and  aflerwanl  alw)  mtKlem  liter- 
ature, and  bc<.'anie  in  1750  tutor  in  a  rich  .lewish  family  in 
Berlm.  and  in  1734  bookkec|)er  in  the  Drtn.  .\n  aceideiital 
aoiiiaiutanoe  with  Ijessingsoon  gr«w  into  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, and  Lessine  is  said  to  have  taken  Mendeli^ohn  a^  a 
model  for  bis  NoUum.  He  also  associated  with  Xietdai, 
Abbt,  and  other  literary  persons,  and  began  in  173S  to  writ« 
fior  diOerent  peiiodioaia.  In  1783  his  treati«e  on  the  En- 
dlsMs  0/  JHUiiflibyaAw  leoeiTed  a  prise  ftam  the  Aca<lemy  of 
Barlin.  In  1967  ha  pnUiibad  his  ^ddoM.  a  dialo^'uc  ou  t  he 
immoriality  of  the  soul,  which  won  a  Bnropna  eelobritr. 
In  17BS  appeared  his  /srtMalsm ;  iu  1785  his  Morgmriwn^m, 
wbieh  enareised  aoonsUerablA  influence  on  his  ooreligion- 
ista.  D.  tn  Berlin,  Jan.  4, 1786.  A  cfimplete  edition  of  his 
works  was  pnbUahed  hy  his  grandxm  at  Leipzig  (1843-45). 
Mcndalmohn  poanssssd  the  gift  of  popularizing  the  philooo- 
phy  of  Leibnila  and  Wolf,  and  of  treating,  after  the  model 
of  English  writers,  tvligioua,  mond,  wslhetical.  and  practical 
qaentFnn!)  in  a  semi-pnilosophical  common-sense  manner. 
He  rauM  be  considered  the  greatest  of  theeo^Ue<l "  popular 
phikaophers*^  ol  tba  eighteenth  oentury.  and  his  thewies 


concemfaw  the  beavtiftol,  althoo^  haaed  an  aatiavatad  pqr- 
chologtcarcanoeiitiona,  had  some  iniluanim  on  Uieraiy  pro- 
duction. a«  may  r>e  seen,  e.g.,  from  his  conanMHidenea  with 
L«ssini;.  Mendelsanhn  was  also  one  of  the  iirst  who  called 
attention  to  the  almost  foneottsn  philoaoiAr  of  Sh^noia. 
j  Sei<  Kayscrting.  Jfoses  JTeadMaso^n  (1888) ;  BnutrnMar,^ 
whichtt  der  poUitektn  Thsor^  vni  Kritik  (188B). 

Revisad  by  Jvuin  OoniL. 

McndelMwhn-Bartholdy.-baar-tul'dee,  Fbux  :  composer; 
b.  at  Hamburg,  Feb.  S.  18110.  His  father,  a  wealthy  IsraelitSi 
was  a  rnan  of  extensive  learning  and  refined  taste,  and  hia 

mother  wa.'i  eoually  cultivated.  l>eing  one  of  the  brightest 
women  in  the  l)esl  .nx'iety  of  IWlin.  lie  very  early  snowed 
great  talent  f  i  nm^ic  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother 
and  of  .Aladjit'ir  l'iii;>>t:  became  the  pupil  of  the  romaatie 
Ilerger  for  the  i<iano.  and  of  the  cevere  Zelter  for  harmonT; 
at  eight  years  of  age  coultl  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  wrfte 
corrnHtt  harmony.  Although  he  ha<l  not  the  time  to  practice 
a  great  deal,  yet  such  were  the  flexibility  of  his  hands  and 
the  quickness  of  hi«  musical  facullfcthat  he  playetl  inrfcc-tly 
the  luoBt  dirticult  music.  Kor  his  improvement  and  the  en- 
t<-rtainment  of  their  gnestS,  Mendelsohn's  father  hired  for 
the  boy  a  small  orchestra,  which  he  led  with  skill  and  great 
zeal  at  the  home  mnsical  evenings.  Aided  by  his  talented 
sister  Fanny,  he  often  produced  his  own  compositions  iM^ora 
the  large  circle  of  artists  and  scholai^s  frequenting  his  homo; 
he  thus  b«-came  the  niusi<'al  prrHligy  and  the  hngbt  center 
of  their  friendlv  interest.  I'p  (»>  1H26  his  pompositions 
showed  less  of  tlie  spotitaiieousne^s  of  genius  than  of  skill 
in  scholastic  forms,  which  were  the  natural  espression  of  a 
sensitive  an'l  not  very  self-asserting  nature  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  scientific  Zelter.  In  that  year,  writing  his 
Miditummfr  yii/ht't  Jirfom,  he  left  the  cla.s»-room,  and 
rcvcaU-*!  the  len<ling  (luality  of  hi.s  originality,  the  graceful 
vivacity  of  hi>  faticy.  In  lK2fl  he  left  lU-rlin  to  travel  through 
.Scotland,  Kngliiiul.  ("iermnny,  Italy,  and  Frnnti'.  In  IMS 
he  was  made  musical  director  of  the  city  of  DttsM-hlorf. 
This  otTice  he  kept  onlv  two  year*,  and  then  moved  t4i  Lei[>- 
zig.  where  he  livetl  fill  his  death.  1  \(  i  |  luig  during  short 
periods  <if  time — once  to  go  to  li<-rlin  as  director  of  music 
to  thi-  King  of  rrussia,  and  occ8sii>nally  to  visit  Knglnnd 
and  various  (Sennan  cities  to  con-biH  [frforsiiatK-cs  f\f  his 
works.  Ity  Ins  -ti-i'iig  {*rsonal  iiitlui  i.c'.  in''  11:^. ni  rii- 
rection  of  tin-  <  oncerts  of  the  ( mviitiiliNr,!-.  loni  \\\v  .^ijib- 
lishmetii  i  f  ttif  conten'atory.  hi' iiuuli  iln  Imiimg 

city  of  Cieniittiiy  for  jiure  music.  In  recognit  n  n  1  f  >t  t  v- 
ices  the  university  conferrt  ii  f  ri  liim  the  4let:ir,  •  f  i;(i  i,,r 
of  philosophy  and  of  fine  arl»,  and  in  t*>"i\  ih,  Kuil'  >  f 
Saxony  made  him  Ids  honorary  kai'i  lliii>  i.-t.  r.  In  l"^:'.?  lie 
married  Cecilc  .b'nn  Kcnaud,  of  Frankf  >rt.  uh.  M'  ^rin  , ,  iu- 
telligeiice,  and  devotion  were  the  hapi"ini-^,- •  f  iln'  i<  ri,ii:ii:r,g 
fen  years  of  his  lift'.  His  continuous,  lal-  ti'  :n  ti\av  so 
nmi'h  exhHUst<>d  his  sensitive  organizatifHi  'liuf  tin  'Uathof 
his  l>elovcd  sister  Fanny  (in  ltU7)  Wtt»  a  blow  fmin  which  he 

could  not  rally.  A  fewoMoths  afterward  ha  died  of  apo- 
plexy (Nov.  4,  1K47). 

Hi's  nature  united  strong  affections  and  a  keen  intelle<'t. 
great  energy,  anil  nurth  tlist  was  even  frolicsome.  One  of 
his  strongest  iduN  wjus  his  unflagging  ftursuit  of  perfec- 
tion ;  in  ever)  lit  iiuJ  of  every  work  lie  strove  to  exjirt'ss  hi« 
bi«t  tlioUKlit  in  the  liest  fi>rm.  He  was  too  excitable  and 
exa»-ting  to  be  a  i«erfeet  conductor  for  the  players  t;iven  him 
in  Knglnnd  and  IVerlin.  In  Leipzig,  where  enthusiasm  was 
in  the  cause,  his  ]>ower  seeins  lo  have  been  little  shoil  of  nuig- 
ical  in  rousing  his  nien  and  leading  them  to  (he  heights  of 
his  con<'epti('ns.  As  a  pianist  he  was  one  of  the  (greatest  of 
an  age  that  counteti  such  arlist<  a*  Liszt,  MadatneSchutiianii, 
and  Chopiii.  His  execution  was  a  rare  union  of  lire,  <leli- 
cacy.  and  purity.  Among  his  best  known  works  may  be 
mentiuui'd  the  uralorio  Elijah,  which  is  more  popular  in 
England  than  any  other  oratorio  excepting  Handel's  Jfrn. 
siM  i  the  oratorio  SL  Piiul,  in  which  are  happily  uni(<-d  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  maaters  and  the  resources  of  modem 
art:  the  Forty-seoond  Psalm;  the  JlfidMim«er  AY^fa 
Dtram,  a  com|>o8ition  of  extraordinary  sprightlincas  and 
grace,  probably  th«  most  striking  work  of  ila  kind  in  the 
worki ;  the  eoncerto  for  the  violin ;  the  lint  concerto  tor  the 
pi«io:  the  third  srmphouy  (in  A  minorX  and  the  ovrrtnn 
jPiHgaFti  rniT.  His  ohamW-musie.  Simgt  vn'thout  Wordt 
for  the  piano,  and  his  vwoal  quartets  and  song*  an  among 
the  porest  and  mostcharmii^oontribntions  to  the  art  lie 
secma  to  haw  had  no  dramatic  power,  or  perhaps  tliat  side 
of  his  genius  waa  nndeTcloped.  for  his  effmrts  in  o,pem  arc  Um 
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S<-e  tli«!  Lift  by  3Io«ch«W  (1873;  Eng.  trail?..  I8iifi) ;  ITnn-  I 
af\.  Die  Familie'Mendehfohn  iISTO);  thecftUectionsof  Mi  ii- 
dolifu-hn's  Lefiera  (im\  and  1n63:  Edr.  trans. 
tli  i-i.'  t..  the  Moschela-!  ilSHSf :  niul  Sr!,ct'<l  l.,li,r^  r.f  .V.n- 

also  Grove's  [tu-Uoitary  of  Music  and  MmieitiHt. 

H«ii'd«niiail.  .Iames  Wiluam.  Ph.  P  .  T>.  T> ,  LL.  D. :  oler- 
g^'tiian  and  autlior;  b.at  Centerrillo,(i.,  1844;  gradu- 

Rtwl  at  Ohio  \Vc*leyan  Unirorsity  in  l«ti4,  and  entt  rwl  the 
Cincinnati  Methodist  Episcopal  conference ;  was  president 
of  Fremont  t'olle;riate  Institute.  Sidney.  la.,  1887-6^ ;  was 
transferrwl  to  North  Ohio  conference  in  18fil);  was  presiding 
eliicr  about  four  vears  ;  was  a  member  of  the  General  Con-  r 
ferenw  in  1H84.  18N8.  and  18»2  ;  was  elected  eiiii  -  i  ..f  77,.' 
Mflhodist  Heritw  w  IW**  mrl  wuh  re-elected  in  IMi-'.  lli'^ 
principal  published  wui  ks  wcrp  h'  hot^nfrom  I^ilrsfiiii  il^is;!  !; 
Pliito  and  Paul:  m;  rhi!<tmip/>'/  nnil,  Chrieliauiiy  (ItmH). 
D.  in  Chicap),  III.,  June  1«,  181>2. 

Mcndenhmli,TH0N.4S  CoRwtN,  Ph.  D..  LL.D.:  physicist; 
b.  near  BMOV«rton,  Oct.  4,  1841 ;  was  aelf-«dacated  in 
science,  hATing  reecireii'as  a  biu-si*  only  a  common-school 
eihu'Htion;  in  1873  was  elected  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Mechanicn  in  the  Uhii'  Srnt«»  University;  in  1878  was  called 
to  lha  chair  of  Phy-ii  <  in  the  Iinperiaf  University  of  Japtin 
at  Tokio.  rierc  he  established  a  physical  laboratory  and  p 
founded  a  meteorological  observatory,  which  later  wii<(m«>rged 
into  the  general  roet«on)logical  system  e.slablishwl  by  the 
imperial  Goveniment.    From  measuremcnus  of  the  force  of 

f!»vity  at  sea-level  and  »t  th(>  !«utntnit  of  the  extinct  volcano 
njisan,  he  de«luced  a  viiiu.>  for  the  mass  of  the  earth 
that  agrei'S  clo««dy  with  that  obtained  by  Baily  in  England 
by  another  method.  lie  aided  in  establishing  the  .Scistno- 
logi(<Al  Society  of  Tokio,  and  in  introducing  a  system  of 
popular  lectures.  In  1881  he  returned  to  the  Dhio  State  Uni 
T<  r=-ifT ;  in  18K?  ()rirnn:r;crl  the  Ohio  S!«tp  weather  service, 
111'  liinii.'il  iKiiil  lss4.  Ill  issl  111'  I  nvjitne  connected 
w  il  t  In  I' .  S.  M^'tiiil  N<-i'  \  iri'  lit  \V'H~lii;i^'t  ■  11  1.  w  !n>n'  he  ortrsn- 
i/->il  mill  iMiiiii'|'<-il  li  I  liysii'^il  l:(!inrii;  iiry.  ■  anii'.i  nii  nl'-rr- 
vntimis  "f  !iiiiMs|.ln;!ic  elwlricily,  and  establi«ihed  ihe  ^ys- 
tenifttii:  f,-ii;li<  rin;,'  of  data  relating  to  earthiiuakeM.  In  188fl 
he  ri'si^'ni  il  ii'  III  t  ,>tne  pn'sideii*  of  the  Hose  Polytechnic  It»- 
f.iitii',0  ill  'rt  i  n  lliiiiii',  Itni.  Ill  l^sa  he  was  iniule  su|)criii- 
t('ii<!fnt  iif  ilir  r.  S.  ('Mu-t  iiinl  (oiMletic  Survey,  but  re- 
siLTtinl  i!i.>  |ni>t  111  .IuIt.  IMU.  In  Ki'diim;  president  of  tho 
Worcester  PoJyteciuac  Iii^liiitie,  VVmri  f-ii  r.  Mass.  He  .suc- 
ceiilcd  Francis  A.  Walker  as  Presidcnf  "f  ili>-  Boston  .School 
of  Technology  in  1807.  In  XHH2  he  vice-president  of 
thi  |iliy-i>  1(1  <  i:ini  nf  tli>  Aincricau  Afisoc-iation  fertile  vVd- 
vancemenl  o£  .sc;ieiu:e,  juhI  iii  1888  was  chosen  pi"»*sidi'tit  of 
the  association,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Xatioiml  Acndemy 
of  Sciences.  Iti  18!)'2  ho  wan  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
will.  r>'[iirs«'nted  thi-  T.  S.  in  the  Itcring  Sea  joint  comniis- 
si'iii,  iii'.  l  in  till-  (s.^tiiii-  u-ar  was  a[>|>ointe<l  commissioner  on 
till  I  lilt  if  I  hi'  r.  .s.  tiniakc  a  jomt  survey  of  the  bouniinry 
IhiHi'i'u  .\lii-kii  n;iil  iiritish  .'Vnierica;  also  ci'iiiniissioner  to 
fix  in  coiitii'i  ;  ii  111  >vi;ii  u  ri'[ii''^.  iihr  ;vi-  .if  the  Uritisli  Gov- 
erniinent  tin  lniuiuhity  bL'Uveeii  Cjiiijuiit  Jiixl  the  U.  .s..  in  the 
St.  Ttinx  rnf>r,  and  Passamaquoddy  Itny.  lie  lias  been 
chttiMii.in  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  geographic  names  since  its 
orgaiii/iit  ii  III  in  18!>0.  Prof.  .Mendcnhall  has  l.'<-iured  ex- 
tensively iliroughout  the  U.  S..  has  contributt^l  to  inuny  .'sfi- 
cniifie- jtcrifMlicals.  and  besides  mrinognipiis  iiinl  s|M'einl  re- 
porls,  has  published  A  Cenlury  of  Hkclrtcihj  (HosfoM,  l.'^S'Ti. 

MendpH  m  l".f,-y-pt.  TMd,  or  Fu-n-l>rd,  Hoiist?  of  tlie  d^'il 
yynibol  i:  i  apu.u.1  of  the  sixteenth  noinos  (di.«iri»  t  M'f  Lower 
Kgypt  and  royal  residence  of  tli  '  I  iiiy  lunili  dynasty, 
.«acre<l  to  the  ram  of  Mondes,  wh^  h  -.va?.  h  u,  %er,  a  he- 
£<Nit,  an  incarnation  of  Osiris.  Tli.  i;y  nam.  was  written 
with  a  hieroglyphic  sign  {ded)  wim  li  r.  |.r<  M  iiit  .l  the  spine 
of  Osiris.  Aix'oniing  to  some  it  was  locattil  II  miles  K,  of 
Mausiira,  but  it  Ls  more  probably  to  !«  ideutiflcd  with  Tmey 
el-.Vmdid,  a  little  fjirtlicr  S.  >.  .  i;.  ( ;. 

Mendew,  C'ATrr.i.K:  poet  and  noveitsl;  b.  at  Itordeaux, 
Friiiiri'.  May  IMI.  He  went  when  quite  young  to  Paris, 
ainl  bviiiuiic  vi  i  v  ai  tivi  in  tile  group  of  youiisr  fxinmiiKioiS, 
founding  the  /I'.  r'.T  F\i.,:,u.;..~!.  iis;;ii.  "  11.  :-.ii..l  several 
volumes  of  vi'rs<',  m  winch  ttie  concern  fi»r  fonri  is  conspicu- 
ous :  Pk ilomelfi  1 1 ><6-J ) ;  Jlrjtptru* { 1  H»Jl»i ;  Coi (cf  »^/vi(;m'  1 STO) ; 
Odeletle  guerrifre  {\S7\);  La  t  ult're  d'un  fniiic-ltr''uri\>*'\r. 
colieclecf  in  1878  as  /''  •  (,  ,<.  Me  has  also  been  an  indusirious  : 
writer  in  prose,  producing  tlrumas.  novels,  and  short  stories. 
Ii^iirk.  li  l  y  ;i  si'nr  'h  for  strange  efTects  and  a  prevalent  erotic 
ctiaracter.    Among  hij>  noveU  «Uid  »borl  sloriwt  aru  ^ 
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Foh'fg  amourettMs  (1877) ;  Afotmfr'f  /viri<if>K*(l882'i :  ■Jmu^^ 
FiHr.s  1,1884);  rbar  lire  au  h.iin  i  Ksj, ;  /,f  jti'-.s.  -7  /,  A'./ir 
(l'ss.")i;  T,' Jlfmtmit  (out  mi  il'^s."),;  timuilcMitguil  'isss,. 
Aiiii'li^  liLs  lirriiiiHs  .m,-  /,,  (  'opi'.ajve  Frneasse  ;  A- 1 

MertMeiiHt  //ii'.ii  ,  lss'>; ;  /,,  (  hulimeni  (18J57);  FiamtKt  \ 

A.  (i.  Uankielu. 
Mfndes  Leal  da  Silva, men'dus-ld-akl daa-w'l'v.Mi,  ^ri^t: 
poet  mill  st)iti--iijiiti ;  b.  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  <  it  i.  is,  ls2l(; 
d.  Ht  <  intra.  .Am:.  !  I.  I88«.  He  began  his  literary  career  by 
artit'lt's  HI  ilii'  /Vo(/-ii)  (if  tlif>  t.  ha  in  bor  of  deputies.  In  1K46 
liM  1.. citin-  -^1 .  ri'iary  lo  the  Uuke  of  Terceira;  in  1848  secre- 
tiiiy  III  tin  I  IIS.  rvatory,  but  lost  this  place  m  1850.  In  1851 
li'.-  WHS  ..'hTtisl  a  ^ll■t>t!ty,  fttiri  sfjon  after  wn*  ffir  n  time  Min- 
ister of  p"i iri'ii,'ii  AiTuii--.  i-'roin  l's74  to  he  wiis  mnlid.-*- 
sliiii.r  tn   Ffnllco  ;  fl'iiiii  IHJn!  tu   1  SsR)  Ulii  ini.->.sai  h  ir  to  Spmii. 

.\-  j»  [lOTjt  III'  has  hn<l  great  popularity,  his  poetiis.  T'l/i/o 
bring  first  <'i  iUected  in  1858.  His  plays  imvc  iiad  i^r.-at  sik'- 
<'rss  I  II  '111'  I'ortuguese  stage:  Egas  Mom:.  A  ptjhn:  dif 
run, IIS,  II  trihutn  aw  frm  donzellnx.  0*  Iiodu  um  ilc  ni'trmons^ 
O.i  ilnu-i  rr.'itijmiii.f.  fedro,  A  fuciiii  .".h'm/,  t  ti.'.  PartK.'U- 
iarly  happy  arc  tho  come^lies  0  do  Andrt  out  i  fin  ilo  Ilritzil, 

0  eafaaor,  etc.  He  publijihod  also  several  roiuniK  I's  :  '/  f!i,t 
do  mnr,  O  moixptefftrrm  da  Afrirrt,  O  Coltthar.  II is  U'lit' 
ffd  .1  di  I'lrfiii/iit  c'lfK  II  ruria  rotniiuii  (."i  vnls.i  lia>  virMtitic 
vttlui.i.  In  IS-l.j  ill'  b«-<:aiue  a  iiu'InIklt  of  the  Portugni-si.'  AcAd- 
liny.  A.  li.  -Mak^H. 

Men'dei-l'ln'to,  FkkMo,  or  FcRMtAii :  traveler ;  b.  at 
Montemor-o-N'>  Iho.  ni  ur  (  l  imbra,  Portugal,  about  1510; 
after  various  adventures  in  Europe  ho  act  out  for  the  East 
Indies,  and  arrived  in  l.'SS?  at  l)iu,  on  tho  west  coast  of 

India.    His  ndventures  lasted  many  years,  and  were  nar- 

r.'ili'd  by  hiiti  in  u  bd.jk  [iiil'lislu'd  iittiT  his  di-alii.  in  which 
111'  slatfs  that  hr  had  sju'iit  t witUvhuh'  yt-ars  m  tin.'  East, 
hail  Ih'cM  ibirlii'ii  liiin's  lakfii  [iri-s<nier  l)y  enemy, 
unil  si'Vi'iiti-cn  tiiii.'s  v)M  .as  a  slave,  iiis  c«!'(ivitii>s  hud 
larrii'il  him  from  KL:y|  t,  .Vbyssjnia,  and  Arabia  thnmi^h 
IVrsia,  Iinliii.  Itiiriiia,  Miilmca.  Siam.  .lavn,  tti"  I,<HH.h<»o 
islat'.tls,  .lai  ati.  (  li:iiu.  ami  Tartary.  Mcinirz- I'liito  mado 
fi'iir  visits  ii,.  .b'ljian,  one  of  winch  was  in  L'onij.Biiy  with  St. 
Francis  Xavirr,  through  whose  inlluiiicc  he  entiri'd  tho 
orvler  (if  , I, -Mitts  fit  0<»M,  di'Vi  .nii:;  (he  lartje  fort  une  lie  had 
ai  ijiared  to  the  e3lab;i--liiii' tit  of  a  seminary  in  .la|)«m.  Ob- 
laitiitii:  a  releft.se  from  his  m.i«s.  lie  ri't inin-ii  t  i  ri.r1ttsr«!  in 
1558  w.tli  letters  of  LLniiii-'miiitiiin  fri>iii  the  vii'i'ri>\  at  lioH. 
He  resiileij  at  i-mirt  several  years:  dieii  at  .Mni.'i.hi.  near 
Lisbtiti,  .1  Illy  bVs;t.  ih-.  b,i<ik,  iVn"//'"i(ic'i"  '/i  F'  rnaiH 
Mendei-I'iiilu,  \\m  jir^i  priHle<i  in  Ujl4,  when  it  imme- 
diately became  a  favorite,  and  is  nuw  rankeil  amoni;  the 
Portuguese  classics.  It  was  trauslaltxl  into  the  pnuuipol 
languages  of  Europe, 

llendihnrn,  men-di^-boo  roo,  ManukLs  dc:  general  and 
fitsteriaii  i  b.  at  Lima,  Peru,  1805.  When  a  young  student 
ho  ji.ine.l  the  iiairiots  in  was  eaplnred  bv  the  Sj>nn- 

iaras  alnl  ke]it  a  [•risnner  u:itil  tiie  enil  of  the  war.  Subse- 
quently he  lieiil  inaiiy  I'ivil  Mini  militarv  «illu-es  ;  «as  Min- 
ister of  War  under  iiainarra  ami  of  I-'itiatiec  uinler  Kcho- 
nii|iie;  and  in  ls-"il  wa?  sent  on  a  s]i,-eial  inissieii  to  Kurii|H!, 
lit'  bad  colleeicii  an  iiiiiiieii--''  i|iiaiitity  of  material  fur  a  las* 
tory  ijf  I'lTii,  bill  rniiili  stly  ooih  luded  tliiit  his  abilitie-  weiu 
not  eijiial  to  the  in.'-k  of  '.vritiii^-  it.  lie  tlier<  f  ire  t'nre'.v  tiio 
iM»tes  into  the  fi  u  iii  i-f  a  I  m  i^rai .h ie.il  dictionary  ei:l  i[  led  Zit'c- 

eionoro)  A f'.~i'ii./-ir. n  /d/ric,,  j'.ru.  The  first  jiart,  ia 
eight  vi-lunies,  iiii ''mil  N  the  Inea  aiirl  colonial  perl. id-:  it» 
[lublicat ii  .11  was  beL'iiu  m  ]~7i  atel  ci.inelinied  after  tlio 
auth'ir's  death.  It  is  by  f;ir  the  liest  w..rk  e*f  it.s  kind  tlilit 
has  evi  1  a].|ieared  in  South  Anieriea,  ai.d  has  h.eeii  heartily 
pra;i4d  by  scholars ;  it  is  very  fuli  ami  coiittmi.s  iwuvh  new 
material.  The  second  part,  which  was  to  have  come  dowa 
lo  the  present  time,  has  never  been  published.  Gen.  Mendi* 

1  urii  di.    111  Lima,  Jan.  'Jl,  1885.       Herbebt  H.  Smith. 

.>1eirdo.  Aniuks:  ccilesiastic  and  author ;  b.  at  Logroilo^ 
Spain,  in  ItVis  ;  siudied  theology  in  tin;  University  of  .Sala- 
manca; entered  tho  order  of  Jesuits,  and  su<;cessive!y  fllled 
tho  positions  of  pn-acher  to  the  court,  secn-tary  t  i  the  In- 
quisition, dirccte.r  of  the  schoeik  of  Oviedu  and  Saiaiiianca, 
vice-provineial  of  Castile,  and  confessir  to  the  Duke  of 
.'VssuiiH,  Viceroy  of  (.'atnlonia.  He  die<l  in  T6't5.  having 
eaniMl  a  great  reputation  for  learning  by  his  Mir  -ms  writ- 
ings, of  which  the  princiiMil  i»r»  HnUif  Kiirnf  eructuUb  JHiu~ 
cidiiiio  (Madrid,  1051  ;  ./  t.  ,,  r,  iSalamaiica, 
HLVi;  2i|  I'll.  Lyons.  KMk-^*;  J't  HnsuultHi  militarihns  IH»- 
i/iiixilmiii  X  theoliiyico-Dioralrfi  (Salnmanca,  1*557)  .  .vieral 
cuUc'vlioiis  of  Msrmuns  lu  Latin  and  i>piuiii>hi  aud  UtaUra 
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epiniouitm  lenijfiiftrum  in  eontrovfrsiiK  inomUbus  (Lyons, 

Meadwcino,  Cape:  See  Cape  MKNDcn  t.vo. 

MMdoelnO  Indians:  8«-o  Kl-lan-apan  Indians. 

M^ndota:  city  (foundul  in  La  Salle  eo.,  111.  (for 

location  of  countr,  see  nmi  Illinois,  rcf.  &-E) ;  on  the  III. 
Cant,  and  the  Ch'i.,  Burl,  and  (j.  railways :  83  mllct  &  W. 
•of  ChicHKo.  It  contains  8  churches,  8  public  Rcluwla,  Black- 
ttone  llijrh  School,  WartburR  Seminary  (Lutheran,  opened 
1S53).  public  library  founded  in  1870,  2  iron-foundries,  a 
national  bank  with  caiiitnl  of  flOO.rWMi.  a  private  baaluand 
4  weeklv  newspapers.    It  is  in  an  tt;;nriiliuralt(gioi|,  I'up. 

ButiMt  or  **  Buumit." 
■miO^nt  awcBtern  prorince  of  the  Ariientinc  Kepub- 
lie;  bounded  N.  hj  Sao  Joan,  E.  br  San  Lttis,  S.  by  the 
icniUtriet  «t  Pampo  and  Los  Anoea,  and  W.  by  Chili. 
ATea,  as  eatimated  br  Latsinat  <t8JM8  sq.  mil«B,  Imt  can-ful 
surveys  would  proh»hIy  rednoe  this  to  55.000  m.  miles  or 
leas.  The  maiu  lun^a  of  the  Andes  forms  the  western 
boundary,  the  peak  ol  Aconcagua  being  at  the  northwestern 
angle ;  spun  and  lower  range*  oover  uearlv  the  whole  face 
«(  the  pioTinoe,  •obsidin^  to  hills  eaatward;  in  the  north- 
wwten  part  then  are  extensive  arid  plaUaw.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  but  onir  a  few  scvora  ooaa  ate  recorded. 
The  climate  is  so  dry  that  in  most  places artiileial  inrfgaUou 
b  nece9>sary  for  sucoeasful  af^riculture ;  some  of  the  canals 
VMd  Were  constructed  hf  the  (iuarpe  Indians  before  the 
conquest.  Several  riven  unite,  on  the  eai^tem  boundary,  in 
the  Desaguadero,  which,  farther  S.,  is  lo«t  in  marshes  and 
ealt  lakee.  Wheat,  com,  and  fruits  are  grown,  the  latter 
being  dried  and  exported;  bat  of  late  ycar^  vine-growing 
and  wine-making  liave  almost  sui)er<ieded  other  industries. 
In  July,  the  estimated  area  in  vim-yanls  was  i)5,00() 
acres,  and  about  1,600,000  gal.  of  winf  are  cxpfirtcd  \<>ar- 
ly.  Cattle  are  raised,  principally  for  tlic  clulinii  nmiki  i>. 
but  the  henls  are  not  large  as  compared  with  other  prov- 
inces. Silver  anil  cop{H-r  are  tuined  on  a  small  soale, 
and  coal  and  petroleum  aro  r>!»;>!^rtfii.  M»»tHloza  wm  »ettle<i 
in  155tf  br  Spaniards  frmu  Cliili,  whii  vn^Wy  i-nnnnvn-d  l\w 
peaceful  Atinrj>r-!.  It  formi  ii  iiiirl  of  the  territory  of  Cliv.i, 
attach,  ii  lo  I'liili  iinlil  ITTH,  wh.  n  it  was  united  to  the  vici'- 
rovsltv  nf  Lii  J'uita  ur  liiu'iKfs  Ayres.  I'op.  (estimated, 
l-^'.iii  Itj^LOOii.  'riio  couiitrv  iK>jiulntion  is  mainly  a  mixed 
racti,  dt.'Mjeiidtxi  from  Spaaiards  and  Guar|H->  ludimis. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Xendoza :  a  city  ;  capital  of  the  province  of  Mendoza ; 
situatt'<I  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  sub-ranges  of  the  Andes ; 
654  miles  fr.  ni  Hutu,  is  Ayres,  and  2.550  feet  alx)ve  the  sea 
^lee  map  of  ■vmth  AiiK  rioa,  ref.  (M').  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Trans- .\ndean  Kailrwul  from  Buenos  Ayn-s  to  V'alpa- 
nuao,  and  has  a  large  trade,  espacially  with  the  latter  place  ; 
about  one-tenth  of  th«>  inhitbitanis  arc  Chilians.  Mendoza 
was  founded  in  155b  !iy  ('H>iillo.  and  was  named  after  Gar- 
cia de  Mendoza,  who,  at  that  time  was  governor  of  Chili. 
In  1816-17  .San  Martin  massed  his  army  here,  previous  t" 
ht«  celebrated  march  over  the  Andes  into  Chili.  On  Mar. 
I'll,  1^61,  the  city  was  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake;  not  even 
the  streets  wcre  tnujeable  after  tlie  disaster,  and  only  some 
trees  and  an  aisle  of  one  of  the  churches  were  left  standing. 
The  shock  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednes<lHy, 
when  the  churches  were  filled  with  worshiijers;  about 
000  tteople  penshed,  and  oaiy  1,64M)  escnpe<i.  The  new  citv 
was  built  a diort  disUPOS irom taa  ruins.  Pop.  <  l8(rj)  about 
SOjm,  UBaBKat  ii.  SniTu. 

Kmtfon,  AxDin  Buktasoi,  d« :  Sea  Hostado  m  Men- 
doza, Axonn. 

Mendoza,  Autokio.  de:  Spanish  administrator;  b.  about 
1485.  Ho  was  a  son  of  the  second  Count  of  Tendiila,  and 
closely  rclatsd  to  otkar  distinguished  persons  of  the  aame 
name.  Charks  T.  haTing  resolved  to  civato  a  viceregal 
SovemuoDt  fof  N«w  Spain,  or  Mexico,  Mttodxam  was  ap- 
poiBted  lint  vieeiraj  la  UM,  bat  did  not  naeh  tbo  couotir 
ntil  Oct.,  tm  Bis  nb  was  eontinued  unUl  Nov.,  1549, 
and  was,  on  tha  wholflw  «iaa  and  gomi ;  exploratiMM  were 
pushed  totvatd  the  N.  and  N.  W„  mining-regions  were  de- 
nlopad,  a  mint  was  established,  and  Guadalajara,  VuUado- 
ttdiaild  other  towns  were  faanded;  the  irregular  pr»c4>('<l- 
il||i  of  former  officehohlers  were  punished,  and  a  rebellion 
aia  But  down.  On  the  other  band,  the  burdens  which 
sktadT  vaigfaed  on  the  Indian  population  wen  increased, 
aod  tbair  mlaetT  waa  nade  fiMiEer  at  this  tima  by  a  pcsti- 
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lenoe  which  swept  oyer  tlie  c^untrv.  Mendoza  evaded  the 
"new  laws"  which  had  Iwen  promulgated  to  reculate  Indian 
labor,  and  which  were  flortiely  resisted  throughout  S|i«nish 
America,  Transferred  to  the  vicerovaltv  of  Peru,  he  reached 
Lima,  Sept.  23.  1551,  and  died  there  July  21,  1562.  Dur- 
ing his  short  rule  he  oommenoed  the  Peruyiam  code  of  laws, 
known  as  the  Libra  de  Tatat.  Herbest  H.  Smith. 

Mendoza,  Antomo  IIi'rtado,  do :  Spanish  dramatist  and 
poet;  b.  alxjut  IWW :  tl.  in  Little  is  known  of  his 

life,  lie  lived  mm  li  in  iMmh  id  in  th.' ivunpany  of  the  great 
p<M'ts  of  his  day;         iii  one  linn"  a  r.iyal  sKBcretary,  and 

ULTMiii  u  ^^'-'iT-  lary  of  the  Iaqui>il;.in.  Wi-  hav.'  from  him  a 
riUiniicr  ni  \Ai\r%  of  whii  h  tliri-f  iiri>  pHrt y  iilnrlr  p<mk1  : 

i'.ida  lord  i-on  .<((  tt'iiii  /.  tl  fH'</(  A(  fl('.<  iii'liiiii'i,  L'.iA  Em- 
pnhi.^  lit  m-iitir^  ami  Kl  tnand'i  hurt  iiiiirr  '/  fi  trato 
muilii  ronl'iinhrt'.  Tin-  Ihsl  wiis  iiiiitJili  'l  widijjri  Hl  siin  i-ss 
by  till-  \  i.iunj,'iT  Moratiii.  hihI  M'fin.--  hIm)  Imvr  hccii  utider 
the  eyus  uf  Molicre  whi'ii  ln'  wrDi..-  Iii>  /Vn/*'  tli^.i  fi  itintet. 
Meniinza  wri  te  also  many  Kjilhi'ls  tiud  Ivriea,  a,iid  a  Vida  de 
Xuf.-iini  S'r.oni.  Ills  \vi  rk'r  were  published  in  1000  with 
till'  ti!:c  A7  Ftiiij-  Cfi.ili  Unno,  D.  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
rriuuii  idi,  (21  ( li.  Ma  lri.i,  1738).  The  three  comedies  men- 
tioatd  ftli  ivf  art;  ifpiiiiiijd  in  voL  xlv.  of  Uivadeneyra's 
Biblioteca  de  Autorts  Eapaftolct.  A.  Ii.  Marsh. 

Mendoza,  Dieoo  Hurtaih),  de  :  statesman  and  wn'tcr  ;  b. 
inOrannda,  Spain,  in  1503.  of  high  lineage.  Beint:  a  yiMiiii:iT 
s^in,  he  was  destined  for  the  Churvh ;  and  to  this  end  learned 
to  speak  Arabic  in  Granada,  and  then  went  to  .Salamanca  to 
study  Greek,  Latin,  and  theology.  While  still  a  stuilent 
there,  as  is  commonlv  believetl,  he  wrote  his  famous  romance, 
Vida  de  Lazarillo  Tormtt,  stu  foHunas  y  advtr»idadf4i. 
This,  the  first  example  of  the  so-called  mjtTlae  picare«ca4, 
while  puriKirtiug  to  give  the  story  of  a  little  rascal,  who  by 
his  native  talent  fur  Tying  and  swindling  rises  from  success 
to  success,  is  in  realitv  n  entire  titmiti  th-ise  classes  in  Span- 
I  ;sti  society  whose  weakin  s  iiiiiA.-  such  successes  possible. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  published,  without  the  author's 
name,  in  Antwerp  in  1553.  Its  suc<:e!»  was  immediate  and 
edition  followed  edition,  certain  pn'^sfirrps  prfihihited  by  tha 
Church,  however,  being  cut  out  <>t  ui  >sf  uf  tiie  Inter  ones. 
It  also  prnroked  continuations  by  grfatly  infi  ri'ir  writpr?. 
A  s<x-!illfi]  Seffunda  Par(t  ilr  [..'de  J'ofme^,  I^t  nn  unl<ii"\vii 
hriiid,  HpjH'iiri'd  in  At]t\vi  r[i  in  IRS."}  ;  iiiMthcr  S'l/'iiidii 
J':ir/i\  \>y  one  .Fiiiin  (><•  Luna,  li  trHchcr  uf  S[iani>h  in  I'ar;-!, 
in  Iti'iO.  In  tin- >ain<- y-  jir  an  iinitiiti.m  hy  Juan  Cort^-s  do 
Tolosa  appean'<l.  «i;li  thr  tuU'  A7  l,n-,iriii'i  Mantanam. 
The  original  wtt*  tran.'la'.  il  miIm  many  .  ilier  languages  <iiito 
English  by  David  Kowlanil,  irk"*');  airain  by  Jamej;  Itlakes- 
toti,  1670).  Mp?idnj:a  ^^  l■lli^  >M. .u  to  have  found  that  lii^ 
vocation  was  iH'*  rcc  Icmh-ih  a],  for  we  nest  find  him  a  ■•■il- 
dier  in  the  Sr-ani^li  arini'-  in  Italy.  Ilt»rp  hi*-'  talmits  fj»  fj- 
ily  liri'Uu'li'  him  'he  fi>int,aiiil  in  lo-W  t'harhs  \.  up- 
fwiiitc'l  him  auili/isMiihT  iii  X't'UU.L',  licTehe  niiiiu'li'd  rinich 
with  the  si  lu'laiN  vvlm  were  busied  with  the  ta--k  if  ><liting 
the  (iriv  k  ainl  Uoiiittu  classics,  and  giving  them  tu  thi-  w  «rla 
in  jinntr.l  fi;.rm.  He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  thv  ^,'i.  jit 
printers,  the  Aldi  (see  MANfTii's,  ALnts);  and  he  h«ii  niaiiti 
for  his  own  library  sumptuous  copies  of  the  manu'-i  rii.t^ 
which  Canlitiid  Bessarion  had  given  to  the  Marciuu  Li- 
brary, lie  thus  became  thorougnlv  imbued  with  the  new 
humanistic  culture  of  Italy  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Spain 
his  ttn  at  name  and  influence  did  much  to  dilTuse  this  cul- 
ture among  his  countrymen.  The  emperor,  h<iwever,  n^- 
quired  his  services  as  military  governor  of  Sioua,  and  he 
had  to  leave  Veiiii-e.  I.<ater  we  find  him  the  imperial  re]>re. 
sentative  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1543).  Then,  in  154T.  he 
was  sent  to  Home  as  jdenipotentiary  to  rebuke  and  overawe 
the  pope.  So  well  did  he  do  tlii.'s  that  for  six  years  he  was 
regarded  as  tlte  bead  of  the  imperial  party  in  Italv.  In 
liwi,  however,  a  cfaanjn  of  policy  on  t ne  jiart  of  Cliarka 
mad*  It  paMiUa  for  Heodoia,  already  weary  of  his  gnat 
respansibiuitT,  to  Mtutn  to  Spain.  The  nest  year  niilm 
II.  oame  to  tbe  throM,  and  for  some  reason  showed  littb 
liking  for  him.  He  haid  to  go  into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Gran- 
ada, where  he  amused  himsolf  with  writing  poetry,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  I>atiii  i>r>els  or  after  the  traditional  popu- 
lar manner  of  his  own  country.  ,\ncl  here,  later,  he  under- 
took in  iiniliition  of  Sol  lust  and  Tacitus  an  account  of  the 
(ii)rising  of  the  Moors  (15()8-70),  his  famous  Gufrra  it 
Granada,  which,  on  account  of  its  frankness  and  impar- 
tinlity,  could  not  be  priiili'<l  till  long  after  its  nuthnr's 
deatii  (1st  eU.,  inoomplete,  1010:  1st  complete  edition  1776>. 
In  1970  he  was  pennitted  to  ictum  to  Madrid,  but  was 
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seized  by  a  violent  illne^-.  r.inl  iVwl  a  f<  \v  days  after  his  ar-  j 
rival,  Apr.,  1575.  Uosiiii  ^  'An:  worlis  Uieiitioncd  rI)ovc,  we 
have  from  him  !<otii''  ii:i>Ti>!>tinR  k'tters,  and  lui  umusintr. 
satiric  Didlogo  enhf  (  '•lymte,  y  t-l  I'lnima  lU  I'i-dro  Lui)* 
FanirKtu.  h\j<,  (/</  I'tiua  J'lntl'i  111.  His  works  will  be 
fiiuinl  ill  viii-..  iii..  XXI.,  xxxu.,  ttisJ  xxw;,  of  Kivadcncyra's 
Jlililii'ii'-'i  ilf  Anlorrs  Espaitolea.  See  J.  D.  FestMunair,  D. 
JJ.  da  .Ui  iidmn,  etii  span.  Ilumanisi  des  liUen  Jahrhuuderls 
(Progr.  dcs  \Vilhelm*g>  iun..  Miiniuh.  1882  and  18*H).  Also 
K.  Stahr,  Metidoia's  jMZuriUu  de  Torme*.  f  lc,  in  i)eu(»che 
JtMaOurfBhrAUHk  md  LiUratur  (Berlin,  1H62|. 

A.  11.  3lAasB. 

Hcuduzu.  Gabcu  HiTHTADOk  da:  Sae  HtwcAfiO  Ml  Ues- 

HradflM,  Ifiao  LoKB,  da :  See  SAsmii&iii,  MAft^ins  or. 

Mpndii/a.  Pi-iiRi  1,  ilr  :  r.iililjiry  cMinniiuiil'-r :  li.  "f  iirlilr 
fainiiy,  ill  liiiuJii,  iiruiiiidii,  Sjjuiii,  ali'jul  MbT;  fi.unht  vvith 
distinction  in  Italy,  and  is  said  io  have  profiU'd  gn-nlly 
by  the  sack  of  liome.  After  the  return  of  Stiliastiaii  Calxil 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Cliarle»  V.  re^Ktlvoil  to  pnnuoto 
the  colonization  of  that  region,  with  the  object  of  open- 
ing a  new  route  to  Peni.  M«<ndozH  offered  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  at  his  own  expense,  was  named  adelanludo 
or  governor  of  the:  new  colony,  and  sailed  from  San  Lucar 
Sept.  1,  1534,  with  fourteen  ships  and  2,050  men.  The 
squailron  touched  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  where  the  irio»4Hljniral, 
Osorio,  was  killed  on  a  vapie  !>uMii<'ion  of  oonspiraor.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Meiidosa  founded  tne  first 
city  of  Buenos  Ayn-s  (Feb.  2,  1535)  at  one  of  the  most  in- 
conveDient  points  on  the  coat^  KoMtmpt  appewi  to  have 
been  made  to  pacify  the  Uueiendi  biduun  of  the  -rjcinitv ; 
tepeated  strog^lee  with  tnem  followed,  and  the  Spaniards, 
confined  to  thaiT  tort,  auffeired  K^^utly  from  hunger.  Avo- 
laa^wnt  to  explore  the  FunoL  founded  oa  ile  mnlHi  the 
fakt  of  Corpus  Christi,  to  which  a  |>r>rtioa  of  tbe  Boenos 
Ayra  garrMMi  ms  tnaafenvd.  Dfaaeten  coatinved,  and 
■It  lanMh  the  fOTMnor  in  deqpair  embarked  tor  Spain,  at 
tlie  CM  of  Apr.,1889.  Th»  aiiip^  Benitilr  pvofUoned,  ma 
ndtmd  to  ftHnme:  Vendom  heouna  a  hiaain  and  diad 
before  reaching  Spain.  The  oobMiy,  under  Ayolaa  Mid 
Intto,  snbgeqaently  progpored.  AntBiCion  Wat  tottndad  in 
tSI7»  and  aoon  afCn  Bueooa  Ayra  ««a  ahandoned,  to  he 
xefomidied  after  many  yeara.  HxaiinT  H.  Snm 

X«lk64c^US  (in  Or  M«»'^;xof):  (1)  son  of  Clisthenes  of 
Eretrla  in  BuHitia.  He  l>egan  life  an  a  sulilirr  in  M>'u'arH, 
lM.it  IjiiMin-'  interested  in  philosophy  mnl  sunlu-l  ntnlrr 
I'latd  mui  Sliipon.  He  transplantect  tlir  n  Ijo,*!  oI  i;liiJ4>aujj|iy 
f. .uiniiil  by  Pnn?do  in  Eli-  td  KvLtrin.  l^ate  in  life  he  was 
accused  of  aiming  to  belruy  I'n  tria  ii>  Antijtonus  (ionotas, 
and  went  inl'i ''xile.  He  left  no  wnlini:-^.  I'J  '  A  <■>  tiir  ]  in- 
losopher  i  f  Lmupsacua.  (3)  A  rheunicuiu  la  Ai]ii'h.\  U-t 
B.C.  (4)  A  fill  nd  of  Jnlina  Omar.  (5)  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander the  Ui  tjtl.  J.  R,  S.  Sterrett, 

Menela'nfl  (in  Or.  Mfi^XoM) :  son  of  Atreus  and  younger 
brother  of  Aptimtiiinon.  After  the  murder  of  Atreus  oy 
.£gisthu9,  the  twd  lii  uthers  went  into  exile,  Menelaus  going 
to  the  court  of  IVudareuA,  King  of  S|Mir(n,  who^  daughter, 
Helen,  he  afterward  marrie^l.  Through  her  ho  became 
King  of  Sparta.  Wlicti  Paris  hml  earrii'^l  lloh^n  off  to 
Troy,  Menelaua  journey i.l  thither  in  order  to  negotiate  for 
the  return  of  his  wife,  6ut  in  vain.  Then,  according  to  pre- 
uuptial  agreement  with  the  many  suitors  of  Helen,  ho  sum- 
moned them  t»>  war  aciiinst  Troy,  himself  h»>ing  the  com- 
mander of  the  S|iarl.iii  rr.iitingent  of  sixty  -^hips.  At  Troy, 
thanks  to  MiTu  atnl  Allu'ni-.  hf  fxH'nTTic  ojii'  (if  tlir  rnotit  con- 
spicuous il.'uns.  In  (I  liurl  hi'  «iis  vii'l (iridii^  ovtT  Paris, 
who  was  n -i  iK-ii  liy  A phii ulitc-.  Imf,  dwmg  id  ih«!  tn^Jichery 
of  i'iin-hiru>,  Mciu'LiiLs  fiiilud  tn  '^ri  Inick  Helen  and  her 
treasures.  Ho  protected  the  dead  bi«iy  nf  Pntroclus  from 
insult,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  moil  <if  liattl.'  Im<  k  tn  tiiu 
ships.  He  whs  on*>  of  thoiso  who  enti  i-Lil  thi'  woodeu  horse. 
r[MHi  his  irliirn  viiy.'ii:''  frdtii  'Trny  al' ■iii- «  il  h  Helen,  storms 
and  wiri'ls  ilrdve  h  |':irt  nf  hi-  yhi','--  tn  I  ri  ii',  arid  flvt'.  in- 
cluding llis.iwn,  I'i  K^'vpt.  Ill'  wnii'l-li'il  iil'i'.it  1  hi:  (  iri.-iit 
ftir  fitrrif  vi'iir- :  he  was  cMTywuj-rc  received  wuli  kuHUi'  -->, 
mill  fhiiilly,  iiL  i  Diiiiijitiy  wit  h  Helen,  he  re«che<l  .Sparta  dn 
tho  liiiy.if  •iic  l»uniil  of  ( '1\ lii'mn<>str«  and  /Kf^i-^Hins  lij 

tnf<rS.     llr  t  hlii'uftiT  livcii  Ul  rUhl  i  dlllfi  :^     Ml)  the 

occAsiou  uL  the  vUil  ol  Tali'iiiiu'lius  ;^l  Siuirta  .Mi.uc.aua  ci.'l<>- 
brated  the  marriage  of  his  djuiL-li'i  r  !!■  ;;i]ii'Me  to  Xeuptole- 
UiUS,  the  son  of  Adullos.  When  on  the  isluud  of  Plioius 
he  bad  loived  PBorKUS  <f .  tr.)  to  prophesy  to  him ;  Iw  wae 


informeil  that  in  view  of  the  fac-t  that  he  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Zeus  he  would  not  die,  but  tw  translated  to  Klysium. 
He  was  iiKirr  i  nelthan  Agamemnon,  and  put  I)eTphobus. 
the  son  of  I'li.un,  to  the  moet  cruel  tortures.  He  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  Odyaesiu,  spoke  little,  but  alwaya 
well  and  to  the  point.  J.  IL  S.  Sterrett. 

Menendez  Avil^8,  Pkhro:  naval  commander:  b.  in 
Avilus,  .\siuriais,  Spain,  in  15H>.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  privateering  enterpri.ses  against  the  Mtwrs  and  French  ; 
became  captain-guneral  in  the  navy ;  commanded  the  fleet 
which  earned  Philip  II.  to  England  l.WI,  the  one  which 
brought  him  re-enforcements  to  Flanders  l.ViT,  and  that  in 
which  he  returned  to  S|^n  in  \!i5i);  was  twice  gi-neral  <>f 
the  West  Indian  fleet,  and  acquired  groat  wealili  by  his 
voyages;  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  alleged  irregulari- 
ties m  l.')60,  hut  regal  Ileal  favor,  an<l  in  1.5(K>  was  named 
governor  of  t'uba  and  Florida,  with  the  agreement  that  he 
.<ihould  colonize  the  latter  country.  His  }ire|iarHtions  wore 
hustuned  bv  the  news  that  French  Prote-stanl  ctdonies  had 
been  established  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  sailed  from 
Cadiz,  June  29.  15ft5.  with  nineteen  vessels  and  over  l.-VW 
men.  The  ships  were  wrnttfTprl  by  storms,  and  only  si'ven 
united  at  Puerto  Kico  in  Ai;Lrii^t.  Thence  they  sailed  to 
Florida,  an<l,  after  .some  preliiuinarv  skirmishing  with  tho 
French  .nhips,  Menemle/.  foundi>d  .s't.  Augustine  (now  the 
oldest  city  m  tho  T.  S.i  Sept.  H.  l-VK.  At»  Bcks  on  the  post 
by  Fri ill  h  >iii[is  fu;li-ii.  umi  <iii  Svj.t.  .'iO  till'  Sjijir.iarxls  sur- 
priyrd  uiiii  i'a;ituri->l  rln-  h't'i  'ich  fort  on  .Si,  .'"hiiV  river, 
>hiuj:ht.  ritiu  itn'-t  nf  t h._' garrison,  "  not  as  Frcin  iitui-ii.  1  mt 
as  heretics."  Snun  aftir  tin'  French  ships  met  wiili  n  iH'.-it.'d 
disasters,  iiiiil  nn-l  df  t lid^M  wlio  had  e?*caped  the  )iiii.~.'-.idro 
at  the  fort  ^'iin  i'  I  hrm-t  h.  r>  nj,,  imf  rh^y  wprt*  bii*rlh-ri-vl  iiko 
the  rest;  in  n  few'  iimkIIis  iianily  ii  {■'irnehiimn  rtiiminecl  in 
Florida.  'l"hi'  SiuiuiapU  c-tuiilislu'.l  twu  uiher  forts,  but 
diiriiiir  th-  wiiiti.  r  t h^  y  Miirm  il  unatly  from  hunger  untl 
from  Indian  attacks;  iilidut  KKj  JriI  itnj  .*i4>0  d»'»erted  ami 
left  the  colony.  Subs<'i,u>'iiUy  ;ari:ij  m-v  :if  ir>  rim  iits  wi  i-o 
receiveil.  and  the  colony  |ird-.j:.i/n-<I,  Mi  Uvinli  /  iiia'h-  >evi  imI 
Voy«i,''/-  Id  Si-a:ii  tiihrini:  uvrr  c  ilni: ; -t  ~  a:n;  sU| ']  lu?,  al;ii 
he  WHS  Ht  tivr  ill  111.'  L'"\ (  rriiiii'iil  nf  (_  ul'H.  Hi'  iil-d  |a;th</d 
explorat  i' it'.-  iidrllnvar.l,  i'siahhvlii"i  a  |i.isl  mii  I'dPl  Hd\  ul 
Hay.  now  in  South  Carolina,  visited  t  ht'sajH  uk^  Bny,  aitd 
in  1571)  Sent  a  jiarty  of  missionaries  uo  the  Potomac  rivor; 
this  mission  was  destroye<l  by  the  liuiians,  and  in  requital 
Meiiendez  a--<rrKi.i|  thi-  f'dtdiiniL-  iti  ['>'•  '.  mnl  hiiii  wa.-to 
some  of  tht-  Iinlian  xillai;.--.  In  l.");:)  \„-  liually  I'L'turr.i'd 
Id  Siiaiit.  .-ni'l  \va>  U'lvn.  i  diiiiiiiiinl  df  tho  i;iiii>  :iM'  t^.i'<'t 
,  wliicu  I'liiiip  \vii.>  j)anuj4  a^'air^sl  F.tiL'lainl  an  1  rln'  N-'l  ti- 
1  eriand*.  but  died  soon  after  al  >anla:iili  r.  >rj.i.  17,  1">74. 
His  lellcrs  from  Florida  to  Kin^  i'liaip  are  rxiuui,  uinj 
have  been  used  by  modem  authors.  S<'r  liarcia,  En^  u/o 
cronolirgico  vara  la  hi^toria  general  de  la  Flot-ida  (IT.^i); 
Parkiiiari,  Pionvvrii  of  Franre  in  the  yew  World  (1805) ; 
GalTarul,  i<a  Flurtde  Fruufaise  (1875);  Shea  in  Xarrafire 

and  OrUieat  BMorn  tfAmmcn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  260,  et  nrq. 

Herrrrt  H.  SMrro. 

Men4ndez  j  Pelayo,  ma-nen  dath-oe-pJ-laa'yu.  Mah* 
cELiNo:  poet  and  scholar;  b.  in  Santander,  Spain,  in  1857. 
His  literary  career  l>egan  when  he  was  less  than  twenty, 
with  some  articles  in  the  Rf  vi»ta  Europta  for  1S76.  attack- 
ing  the  philosophicjjl  tendencies  of  (iermany  and  the  Span- 
iards wh<t  inclined  to  a«h>pt  them.  Jiisf  ln'fi,w  piil>!isfiinff 
the.se  he  had  complete<l  his  studies  in  ;hc  I'niVrivit  V  i,f 
Matlrid,  and  a  little  later  he  went  td  Han  elona  and  to  i^aria 
for  a  considerable  peri'^d  inorl-r  td  oularge  his  scientific 
knowledge  of  literature.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature  in  the  University 
of  .Madrid,  n  !<fii»i  tal  lifpnse  from  the  Government  being  ro« 
quirt  "i  l)r(  aUM' df  I'xticni,  \i.iilh,  .Soon  after  ( IfWl)  ho 
was  .'Ici  tiHi  a  rnnuln'r  i.f  t  l.r  >j.ani-h  Acinicniy.  Moneudez 
y  I'rhiyo  is  dU.-  of  ilif  xw-i  hnlliatit  an'.l  lud-i  |.i',i|itii'  writ- 
ers of  uidih'Mi  S]'.aiii.  'ri.diiL'h  ill'  liiis  ii-ii'iislI ily  ailn-ii  him- 
self witli  tnu  ':  L'li^rrvativi;  anil  .'Xtri'mr  falh'ilh;  |iarty.  ho 
15  ewsiiial  ly  a  writer  of  humanistic  rather  Uum  i-dliticitl  or 
•  hn ill .l:ii  :il  interest.<.  A  lover  of  beauty  and  i.)  siyle,  he 
I  t  tiui  s  luvingly  to  the  ])erfeelion  of  the  jmhiLs  i  f  ilir  i  lu«sio- 
al  SM'i ill, and  prides  himself  ■  n  I n^'^ingiug  t<t a  Latin  rutlier 
ihim  a  Ufnuanic  race.  The  work  from  his  i" n  tiiat  lias 
aron^i  'l  I  'll'  ^i-riitosl  4li><nissii(n  is  perhajis  (Ih-  llitlurm  ili  tn.i 
I  hetf  ■■"■!, ,'.',s  .  '/.'r,W/'<i  (3  vols.,  1H.M()-S2>.  in  whuli  1;.'  acfcmls 
]  the  1:11)1. Is. t  j.  :i  and  ranges  hitn-vlf  arudiir,- i  hi  imr jiu'duisti 
I  of  moiiern  UtK.riilii!iii  uud  modern  science.  This,  however, 
j  vaa  an  inunetaiB  wotIk  in  apite  of  the  lemarlialila  emditfan 
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it  displays.  He  ie  more  trnly  on  his  own  (rroiiiul  when  he 
is  dfjilinff  with  literary  nial  I  i't>.  nii<l  jmrtioularly  the  his- 
t>>rj  of  SpAiiish  litprnniiv.  II<>ri>  Ix'lou;;  Knlui{utn  de.  crUira 
Uhrariit  (  iy»4);  Citldtrbn  v  mi  Initro  (Hil  «•<!.  l(J«3k  Hunt- 
eio  en  Eapafia  ('2d  od.  '-i  vols.,  1>IkS5);  Jfisloria  rf*  la*  ideas 
ttUtieoA  en  Ei>p»iila  (5  vols,  in  0,  l!<S4-lM)i  La  rtfneia  e»- 
narto/a  (:W  c«l.  3  vciLs.,  18H7-)^J)).  In  lliis  loiun'i  iion  Nhouid 
be  mentioned  also  the  .-I  ntiiUig'ia  dr  pnettm  llrieon  riinti-llunos, 
with  leaniL'd  introductions  iWM,  seq.;  4  vols,  to  1HU3):  and 
the  monumental  edition  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
which  Menendi /.  y  I'.  hiyois  e<liting  for  the  Sjuinish  Aciui- 
emy  (ISW\  tieii.).  liesides  lhe.M>  critical  works  he  has  also 
tried  his  hana  with  consideraldu  sucee.S!!  at  poetry.  Though 
he  hardly  heyond  ac-udeniic  pxcellence  hfre.  no  con- 

not^'-ur  <  nil  fail  to  be  inteii  >t. d  l,y  the  preci^^ion  of  his 
tntif  h  an>i  hiirrnony  and  r  uf  hiv  >ily!c.  The  be't  of 
ill-  vi-r-i-  i-  li!3  found  in  i  lu'  m  iuiiii  d  ins,  fpUluttui  y 
tr,i'jrd%,i*,  with  au  introduction  bj- Juan  Vdli  in  nnK^^.  !>«.- 
»erving  mmtioa  is  MonUnui  (ma»traduf"i<i.< .  nint.iddj^ 
(1882).  A.  K.  .\Ukhu. 

Meneptah  [from  E<rypt.  Mer-n-Ptah,  bclovwl  of  Ptah; 
the  Amenepfithfs  of  Af'^lcanu^<,  and  the  Amrnophis  of  Jo- 
se phus] :  tne  ihirteeiitli  son,  cor<?>:ent.  and  (tueeessor  of 
ltaina<«  II.,  and  third  king  of  tlie  ninetcentli  Egyptian  dy- 
naatj.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain ;  monumental 
eridenoe  does  not  extend  bejood  his  eighth  year.  He  left 
hia  OMoe  on  manyumirMd  iiionainent8,but  did  little  build- 
ing of  oonswiuence.  flis  only  war  was  with  the  libyans, 
whom  ho  conquered.  Ky  many  he  has  been  idcntititni  with 
the  Pharaoh  nf  the  Exodus  in  spite  of  chronological  difli- 
cultit->,  I'll  Hcciiunt  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest  remains 
found  at  Pithoni.  one  of  the  ".•<-t<irtM;ities"  built  bv  tlir-  Is- 
raelitea,  belonged  t«j  hi^  fmher  liatnM''<(  II.,  who  is  t^n  ri  fMi-L- 
identified  with  thi'  riiiira<ih  of  tht>  Otipression.  Curiously 
enough  his  mnnmiy  was  not  with  iln-  Mttiers  found  at  Der- 
el-lj«hari.    See  iiEa-IIoK.  Charles  li.  UiLLirrr. 

Mencs  [from  Egypt.  Mrrut,  slna«lfastl:  the  flr^t  reoog- 
nijod  human  King  of  Egypt,  being  ntentionud  Aiyt  io  ail 
the  monumental  lists  of  kings.  Our  information  coDoern- 
iag  him  comes  for  the  most  part  from  Greek  sources,  as  no 
OMltenporary  monuments  have  been  preserved.  native 
pUoe  wa.s  This,  or  Thini.*<  (q.  v.).  the  metropolis  of  t  he  eighth 
nomos  (district)  of  L'p|)«r  Egypt,  and  he  is  said  to  nave 
founded  MEVpais  {q.  v.).  Manetuo  says  that  he  waged  war 
with  the  Librans,  and  that  he  was  finally  killed  bv  a  hip- 
jKipolanius.  llero<lntus  (ii..  9J»)  says  that  he  founded  the 
Temple  of  Ptah  at  .Memphis;  I>io*l.>rus  (i..  »4),  that  he  ar- 
ranged the  worship  of  the  gods;  vElian  {Hint.  Anim.,  xi., 
10),  that  he  introduced  the  Apis-cult  at  Memphis;  anil  An- 
ticlides  (cf.  Pliny.  Hist.  Snt..  vii..  5(J-57.  ggltri-llW)  that  he 
invented  the  alphabet.  From  native  s<juri'cs  it  is  known 
that  bo  recciveil  divine  worsiiip  thn><i':,''hout  almost  all  pe- 
riods of  Egyptian  history,  ana  Uui  m uneticluture  of  the 
kings  as  "  Kincr  "f  Cpjifr  and  Lower  Egypt  "  s^-cmsto  indi- 
cate that  Ills  --[rt'i  n!  -<  rvn  <>  was  in  the  unification  of  the 
government  of  Uie  whole  land.        Cuablks  11.  Gillett. 

Menn,  Rapiiakl:  iminter;  fa.  at  Ausdg,  Bohemia,  in 
1728.  lie  formed  his  stylo  by  copying  UapnaeL  His  ear- 
lier works  are  in  Dresden,  but  he  painted  chieflv  in  Home 
and  in  Spain  for  Charles  III.,  who  appointed  him  his  i-ourt 
painter.  Although  a  foreigner  he  was  elected  pre-->ident  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Kunie.  The  ceiling  of  the  Sala 
dei  Papih  m  the  Vatican  is  one  of  his  most  imiM)rtant 
worlu.  lie  painted  in  oil,  in  fre*co,  and  also  vtatfci  pastel 
and  ^uache.  I),  in  Rome  in  1779.  He  was  extmncly  in- 
dnstrioiUi  and  left  iunuoMinible  worka,  besides  nmny  pub- 
Uabsd  treatlns  on  art.  W.  i.  SmuiaK. 

M  ( iiir-tse.  or  Xfing-tse:  See  MEKrirs. 

Jlenhaden,  men-baden,  MoHH-bnnker.  or  Bony  Fish: 
a  flidi  (if  111!'  In  rriuj,'  f.'iiiiilv,  scientifically  known  as  Tire- 

Mortia  If/r'tiuiii---,  l•\tl•ll>i^ •  Iv  caiiirhf  fil(>n<j  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  ttie  U.  S.  It  is  full  of  sliiun  li.ii;.  >,  nut',  is  almost 
uneatable  in  the  regular  way,  bui  for  MHue  yur*  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  and  growiiu'  il  lu-i:\. 
Th»  fish  are  put  up  as  sanlines,  thp  liones  ln'ing  softened  bv 
jiil.ji-.  ti' in  til  st'-iiiri.  'I'lii'V  lime  lirrti  I'ltiL.'  rnut'ht  for  their 
oil,  wliii-li  i-  iilnuiil.-int  Hini  :s  ;}-<■•[  in  lr:ii )iiT-<lr*>s»itiir,  r«>f><'- 
Cmkinc.  'inii  fur  Hilnl'enitirit:  iiif:!uT-i'Vii'r-il  mK.  Th.'  |.  f. 
Use,  <aiU*"!<l  fisij-guaiiu,  is  a  vnjualjle  fertili/AT.  The  Iiii>li;v-s 
of  making  this  oil  and  guano  is  extensively  carried  on  uli  nt: 
(be  ooa#ta  of  Xew  England,  Lone  Inland,  and  Now  Jersi'y. 
Sm  BoantB  and  Kwimmm;      BsTiisd  by  F,  A.  Iatom. 


Menlngl'tis  [Mod.  Lat.,  deriv.  of  meninx,  from  Or. 
Iifjiftyi,  membrane  I :  inflauinialion  of  the  membranes  cnval- 
<iping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ti'nned  <'erel>ral.  spln^» 
I  and  eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  ac-cording  as  the  intlammi^ 
tory  process  is  limited  to  the  region  of  the  cerebrum  Of 
j  brain,  the  region  of  the  ccml,  or  inv4>lves  both.  Acute  cerc- 
I  bral  uienin<;itis  results  from  injuries  of  the  hejul,  as  frac- 
tures and  diM.'a.ses  of  the  cranial  bones,  inflaninialion  and 
suppuration  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  fro!u  excessive 
mental  lnlH)r.  from  jH'rverte<l  slates  of  the  blood,  as  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  from  infectious  fevers,  such  as  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  tiiljcrcular  meningitis 
of  children  is  the  ri  suit  i  f  inii'i  iim  wiiii  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus and  the  flevpl'i|'ni!'ir  i'f  lull!  ri-.-  s  in  the  n)eningi-.s.  Spi- 
nal ini'iunu'iti-  an  illci.  f"llnv>  iiijnn  or  diseaj«e  of  the 
vertrlirrr,  l'-- .  fri"|iii  iit|y  i>  r\.  iii  <!  liy  rlii'iimatic.  gouty,  and 
t i;l "  I't uliir  li.'-i-i  st.Ui^.  It  iiiny  ni-i  iir,  ns  among  soldiers 
Hi  tluf  held,  In '111  cxp'  i-iirr  m  slei-ping  on  the  gr»>trnd.  t'cr- 
i  lirif-spinal  ntcniii^'ii  is  i>  usually  epidemic,  and  is  Imt  "i  n 
ni;ii;ifes?!t.lioli  nf  ii  iimlii;ii.'int  Teljrile  tlisoase,  tile  i  .-frl.in- 
s|iiiiiil  liP  s]ii'ttt.-il  fi'vrr.  In  ciTclirnl  meningitis  tli.n'  iH'^ 
int.'Ti^i-  lii'niliK'liij.  aetixi'  lifliruini.  cintnirfed  plipi!,  (lusiiiii 
fiic',  11  slnw  ]ju!sr.  SI 'III.-;  iinrs  i  i I V 1 1 1 -:■  i  ijs,  ri-nia,  pjiral\'-i-. 
ami  lii  i.t  li,  (hir  • ')  .  \ii>l;ir  ii  'U  i  f  udlamiiitti nrv  jir<i. lurts  ujioii 
the  stiifjii  r  (irwiiliin  ; lie  \ .-iiI riele«  of  the  V.rjiiti.  (  li runic 
nieuiiigitis  may  Ite  llie  lau-.  "f  chronic  iieada<.*he,  of  cfii- 
lejisy,  idiocy,  and  insanity.  In  luln n  ular  meningitis  of 
children  delirium  may  be  alisi  nt.  In.i  ;ha  pain  in  the  head 
is  lancinating  and  intense,  run-in^,'  (In  utt.-runi  i- nf  slnjll 
cries,  t^onstant  motion  of  tt^.-  In  ii  l,  ^ieeplessness.  and  pee- 
vishness. There  are  aun  nuitir  n-.i  vements  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  convulsions.  General  uiiuciatiim  coexisl.s.  «s  this- 
is  a  disease  of  delicate  and  bottle-fed  infants  or  of  children 
taint«.4l  with  scrofula  or  actual  tulierculosis  elsewhere  than 
in  the  brain.  In  Aftinal  meningitis  movement  of  the  body 
develops  intense  pain  over  the  length  of  the  spine  and  in 
the  extremities,  and  an  incun'ation  or  rigid  arching  of  the 
back.  Ei>idemic  ccrebro-sninal  meningitis  has,  in  addition 
to  meningeal  symptoms,  febrile  disturbance,  great  debility, 
and  sometimes  a  peculiar  purple  erudition.  Acute  menin- 
gitis is  treated  locally  by  ooM  aimlicaUons  and  oounter* 
irritants,  internally  by  remsdieB  leauctng  the  action  of  the 
heart.  In  seiondaty  mMiajBitis  we  txoat  the  ^trimary  dis- 
ease, the  exciting  cauM.  Tdbereular  meningitis  reqains 
impr<ov<.<l  hygiene,  diet,  tooios.  and  allemtivea.  CopelinK 
spinal  menin^'itis  refjuirw  iMMinshing  diet,  tonics,  and  stini- 
ulants  to  raaut  tin  d«g«iimt«d  bkod  stilt*,  md  optua  t» 
control  pain.  Beviaed  by  WtLUOH  PBrnR, 

M c'n I ppfe,  Satire:  See  Satire  Meniph^e. 

Meuin'pns:  (tn>ek  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  school;  a 
native  of  Gadara  in  Syria;  ilourisheil  about  2<j()  H.  c.  His 
writings — a  satirical  medley  of  prose  and  vei-se — are  lost, 
but  hiii  name  survives  as  the  model  of  Varro  ui  his  Mtnip- 
penn  Sntirfx.  and  as  the  fiirermiiier  <if  Lnfinn.  in  wh<i-MS 
works  he  fiunres,  and  til.'  iiilr  Sutin  M'iiir>/i''-  i--  l.niiteby 
a  famous  French  work  of  tlie  stxtei-iiUi  ci-tiiury.    li.  L.  G. 

Mpnifl'ruH :  a  concavo-convex  lens.  It  mav  be  cither  a 
converging  lens  (thicker  at  the  center)  or  a  diverging  lens 
(thicker  at  the  edge).  lit  other  wonls,  a  meniscus  is  any 
lens  the  centers  of  curvature  of  wiiosefavee  are  1  n-.h  i  n  the 
same  side,  and  wboes  two  radii otcuryatuvs  difli  r  m  K  iiKth. 
See  Less.  1:1.  L, 

Kciikani:  SeeMTdBUHM. 

Menno,  or  Menno  Simons:  See  A.nabaitist-. 

Mennonit4>8:  a  ImhIv  of  evangelical  Christian...  who.  in 
relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  to  baptism,  the 
taking  of  oaths,  church  discipline,  accepting  of  civil  oflices, 
and  the  bearing  of  arms,  arc  either  cnl  irely  or  almost  in  har- 
mony with  Menno  .Siiii«n«,  after  whom  they  are  named. 
They  are  fouml  in  Swit/.  rlaml,  (iermatiy,  Krance,  Uussia, 
and  Nnrth  Ainericn.  OngnwiUy,  the  followers  of  Menno  in 
Holinti  i  \v.  r.  i  j<:i.  il  bv  that  name,  but  they  have  departed 
•■!f>  far  frnrn  !r.-  principles  sn»!  prfictices  that  for  more  than 
li  ii  iiliiry  llii  v  hitve  preferr>"l  tn  <i  vU-  themselves  lloopstn'- 
j!mden,  or  pi-r>"iis  who  lay  enuiliasis  upon  baptism.  The 
Mennonite?  ar' 1-1  m  >witzerlanii  in  l.V.'.'i.  untie r  the  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  tir»'l»t*l  at  Zurich.  Pt>ssil>|y  the  principles  and 
j  riirii'  i  -  nf  Gn-bel  may  have  b<.en  in  some  wav  <-<innec1eil 
with  t'li  si-  i  f  <ie<-ts  of  the  Miildlc  Ag«-«.  but  )iilherto  no 
pri.nfi  f  t his  liMs  li,  i  Ti  found.  The  immediate  followers  of 
tirebel  were  aware  of  no  such  connection,  but  asserte*!  that 
riacs  the  dty*  9t  tht  apostle*  true  Cbtistlanity  had  not  tx- 
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is(e*l  iij  tiif  worUl.  In  ihc  year  1847,  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  On-bel,  tiio  Dotion  was  atlvmicNsd  lhat  the 
Waldcnsians  were  the  spiritnal  pn^genitors  of  the  Mennon- 
ilea,  but  it  has  now  Ijeen  tiirreii<1ered  by  the  nuwt  compe- 
tent scholarship  of  the  Doop<>ge7.inden  in  Holland.  Ai)h)>r- 
ents  of  Gn-lx;!  shortly  appeanMl  iti  the  NftiifriatuU.  win  re 
they  bwJiiuc  very  numon>u>!>.  Aft<sr  the  calnMr i  iihi-  ui 
31<iu»t«r  iu  Westphalia,  Menno  Simous  became  their  chief 
■poke!! man.  and  owing  to  his  wisdom,  industry,  and  promi- 
nence the  entire  |M»rty  atloptcd  his  name.  Ho"waj<  nitt  their 
futmder.  however;  he  aeeepteil  the  principles  which  the 
beiler  portion  of  the  brethren  b«d  previously  defended,  and 
ac<|uin-d  distinction  merely  bj  his  alMlityAiMl  mAivhj  in 
promoting  them. 

The  pemecHition  that  licfell  ihc  M. nnonite.i  in  Switzer- 
land was  more  severe,  |K-rhaps,  ilmu  aay  they  were  chIImI  to 
experience  elsewhere.  It  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Taward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  iil,mi;i  ri  iiewod  and  laste<l  for  a  pcrio<l 
of  scventv  vffipi.  Xi.uiv  nil  the  fhnrrh»"f  vrcri'  destroyed, 
and  the  ii!ih;i[ip_v  Swi-s  Iu  Iiimt-  wrn  s.  :it i.-iii  1  in  many 
lands.  In  MHi,  whi  u  Willidm  I'l  iui  iiimiU'  ;m  olTer  of  reli- 
gious lilM-rty  it  W!i.>  ;:liiiHy  !in-,'iiiiil  ljy  ih. m.  The  first  «>- 
eiety  in  North  Anu  ri -a  vmi-*  oiganis;.  li  ;it  to  r!ii«Ti»"wti.  Pa., 
iu  lij'vi.  un<l  tlii's<'  worr  f'lllowed  by  runny  i?'. h.-r>  frinii  mi- 
rious  j>ortions  of  (ieririutiy.  THvi^ions  ilmt  nriLriuMtcil  m 
Switzerlanel  altout  thr  y.  ir  Kljii  mar  be  obs*.  rvr.l  m  I'mii- 
ftvlvania  and  other  porii  .us  tii  liiu  l'.  S.  Tbi'  foil -w.  is  of 
J'acob  Amman  of  liii^  li<  rni?.>M'  .\!|>*,  who  proNTil.i  .l  the  Ufie 
of  buttons  fn\  <  I  iihiu--  uinl  the  trimming;  of  the  bf-ard  and 
the  like,  witc  utunMi;  tho  tlr>r  t'>  seek  ntagi  in  tbtt  D. 
and  thfv  nro  still  ii  iiumriMus  tn'ily. 

MiTini 'tiUfs  «-xisl  at  Num  y  j.iiil  Tmi],  in  Fninci  .  ami  in 
vi»ho»i»  low  ii-H  in  the  Friinrhfroint.-.  In  IT'^U  Mi'iiimiiiIi'> 
of  tliB  German  liallic  jiiM\uii'(-i  ciniL'riitr.l  in  lnr^'f  ninulii'i-.s 
to  Kus8ia  U|>on  the  jiroiuiv,/  nf  lln  ( ii..'.  i  riiiin  nl  (LjiI  tliL'ir 
scruples  ai,'Liin-t  iii-nriiii,'  ur:ii>  ~h'.iiil'l  I.hj  n-NjH-i  i.Mi.  In  1871 
that  promiw  wsis  revoked  uud  iliujiv  of  thcui  i|uitt(  ii  Russia 
for  the  U.  S.  Some  of  these  arc  said  to  practv  iiiinn  r^i  ^ii 
in  baptism,  a  practice  prol»ably  due  t/»  their  iiii;.'*fiy  ri.n- 
tact  with  the  Greek  Church,  which  n  tains  iliis  im  iii'. 
Ainoikg  all  other  Mennonite  sects  thu  usuul  hiihIo  uf  kip- 
tism  is  said  to  b«  by  |X)uring:  the  eanilnlato  kneels  down 
and  the  bishop  or  nuhi&ter  takes  water  with  both  hands  and 
pours  it  upon  his  head.  This  aaeus  tD  han  iwoD  ttie  mods 
ailopled  at  the  oul.set. 

The  census  of  IHftO  oi*casioned  much  surprise  as  to  the 
number  of  Mennonites  in  the  V.  S.  Prior  to  its  aniH-aranco 
•Imoat  all  authoritie«  reported  tliat  there  wen<  '^,000  iu 
America,  of  whom  175,000  were  found  in  the  IJ.  S.  and 
25.000  in  Canada.  The  census  gives  account  of  only  41,541 
all  told.  It  is  possible  that  not  more  than  the  half  of  25,000 
could  be  counted  in  Canada.  They  ar.  .livided  into  twelve 
sectjj,  a»  follows:  Regular  Meimonitf.»,  1 7.078:  Amish,  10.- 
101;  Old  Amisb,  A|)ost<>ltc  (Amisil),  MO;  Brue<U-r- 

hoef,  352;  Reformed,  l,6.*i5;  General  Conferonce,  5,070; 
Ghnrcb  of  Qod  in  Christ.  471 :  OU  Mennonitos,  010;  Bundes 
Coolennoe  der  Brnflder-Oemnnde,  l,3t$ti ;  Defhoseless 
(Amlifa),  8K:  MMinonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  1.U8L 

Hm  MitMT  tt  time  people  in  Bt^iaoA,  at  eUMrbere,  has 
been  OHukM  bgr  »  vmriety  of  seetn.  The  flist  diviaioa  oc- 
cunod  during  toe  life  of  H«nm)^  when  in  1S84  th«  Wnter^ 
hudcR  vwe  sixeoRunnnicntod.  The  («rty  thnt  drove  thom 
out  ifore  tiioanBlm  in  15W  diridod  into  Flemish  end  the 
I'Msian  Mennobtto.  Then  mm  Tuious  other  schisms  un- 
til lOdS,  when  Flamiah  and  Frisimns  wens  agsin  united.  The 
WaterUnderB  were  not  troubled  bf  divisions  of  this  kind. 
They  were  the  first  to  disclaim  the  tuuae  of  Mcnno.  After 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  differences  thnt 
htul  so  long  existed  between  the  Flemish  Henoonites  and 
the  W  ii.  rl  inders  began  to  fjwlo  away;  and  by  the  year  1800 
nil  1  ar  il  s  «ere  again  practically  united  under  the  designs- 
tii<n  of  Doojisgc/inden.  In  the  ye«r  1700  there  were  16<J.0OO 
of  these  people  in  llolhmd:  in  the  year  1hO<»  thev  had  sunk 
to  30,000;  in  IHSl  ther»  were  said  In  be  47,«0(t.  'They  have 
been  greatly  inflnenctnl  by  the  |)rogrcss  of  nio«lern  events. 
Having  entered  the  current  of  modern  life  tliey  retain  but 
few  or  the  peculiarities  that  distingoisbed  Mennu  and  the 
early  .Anabaptists  (q.  v.).  Among  tneso  may  1m>  itv«-niionod 
opjiositioii  to  infant  baptisn) ;  but  it  is  siiid  llmt  rlie  a^'e  of 
eight  years  has  twrii  flxe<l  us  the  period  of  udidt  biipii^m. 
Most  of  their  young  [»euple  are  reo'ived  into  the  Cliureh  at 
that  age.  They  still  decline  to  make  oath  in  courts  of  ios- 
tioB,  Mid  likewise  maintain  the  eoage^gatfajiMl  method  of 
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church  government.  I'here  are  few  signs  of  the  fomner 
separation  from  the  world.  Though  the  Doopegezinden  ooo- 
stitute  only  1  per  oent.  of  the  population,  they  own  at  least 
10  per  cent,  in  the  pro|i«rty  and  cimtrive  to  obtain  more 
than  10  per  oent  of  theofflces.  Opjiosition  to  the  bearing 
of  anus  WM  aunendered  in  the  wars  against  Nanoleon  U 
There  has  been  n  marked  revival  of  religious  life  among 
t  hem,  B8  among  numy  Other  churches  of  the  Contiaeot,  sines 
1817.  Most  of  the  tendeoflies  of  modem  theology  are  rep- 
resented in  their  filil. 

LiTF.KiTt  iiE.— N  ..  ;> factory  history  of  the  Meniionites 
has  yet  been  produc«l.  The  Jlistoria  Jifennontlarum,  by 
H.  Schvn,  172il  and  1739.  i.s  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Mennonitea  were  derived  from  the  \\  aldensians 
and  not  from  the  Anabaptist*.  Got>d  materials  ff)r  a  historv 
were  brought  toifother  by  HIoujh'I  ten  Cate,  OeivhifdtnU 
der  DuojmgeiitKien  (li|H31^-47,  5  |Mirt.s).  A  useful  work  is 
Starck,  (ie»ehirhtf  der  Taufe  und  Tnufgexinnitn  (1789); 
Jehring.  JJi»hir,.  i  <,n  den  liegfbenhtiten'  utttfr  dm  Jtmno- 
nilen  U7'.*0);  S.  y.  Hues,  A/w/inVA/  fon  dm  gegenwartigm 
Zutilande  dt  r  Mt mnfnilen  (ITif)),  The  best  aufhoritv  is  de 
Hoop  SclielTer's  article  Jienmnilm.  in  the  second  edition  of 
Uttio^*  JUtU'£m«gBUguitii»,  vol.  r,fw  :,77. 

William  11.  WnrrsiTT. 

Menominee :  city ;  capital  of  Menominee  co..  Mich,  (for 
l  ocation  of  county,  see  man  of  Michigan,  ref.  3-F) ;  on  Gn-cn 
Buy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river,  and  on  the  Cliu, 
Mil.  and  St.  P.  an.l  the  Chi.  and  N.  \V.  railways;  52  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Green  Bay.  It  lia»  numerous  saw-mills,  and  is 
an  important  lumber'shipping-point.  There  are  2  national 
banks  with  combined  capital  of  1300,000,  and  a  monthly 
and  4  weekly  nownpapers.  Pop.  (18(10)  8^88:  (t8M»  10,880 ; 
Hi" " ' '  1 2.8 1  A.  jsiHTon  w  -  Hbuld.*' 

Xenomoni:  S««  Aloox^vux  Ixpiams. 

XvnMMKin:  (  ity;  capital  of  Dunn  eo..  Wis.  (for  loca- 
tion of  eoHMy,  see  map  of  Wlaconsin,  ref.  4-B):  on  Hal 
Cedar  river,  and  the  Chi.,  MIL  and  St  P.  and  the  ChL.  St,  1'., 
Minn,  and  Omahn  mflwiMs;  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Kau  Claire. 
'>0  miles  B.  of  St.  FrhI,  Blmi.  b  contains  7  brick■yard^.  a 
.viwmitK  foundry.  Rmcbine-shop,  sn^h  and  carriage  facto- 
ries, a  national  bank  withci^tal  of  $50.000, 2  private  banks, 
a  bi-w.H-kly  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  an  important 
shinping-point  for  lumber,  flout,  wheat,  bricks,  and  other 
aitides.  Pop.  (1880)  2,S80  i  (laW)  M»l :  (1  WO)  5.655. 

EniTon  OF  **Dujrx  Coihty  News." 

Men'on  (in  Gr.  niimn) :  (1^  a  King  of  Pharvilns,  who  was 
friendly  to  i\w  Athenians  during  the  PeU)}Minnesian  war. 
(2)  A  'Thessjdian,  who  was  a  leader  of  Greek  mercenary 
troop  on  (he  expciliiion  of  Cyriis  against  the  King  of  Per- 
sia, his  brother.  After  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa  Tissapheroes 
treacherously  entrapped  the  Greek  gviierak.  and  put  them 
to  death.  Menoa  was  among  those  who  suffered,  thou^  he 
lisd  planned  to  b^^tray  the  Greeks,  J.  It  S.  S. 

Henopo'ma  IM  "  i.  l.a'.:  <<r.  tt^nw,  n>main  -*-  wiita,  lid, 

iu  reference  to  tiir  |..  rnniiu  nt  jrill  clefts];  a  tailed  hatraclii- 
an  ] .i-fiiliiir  li>  tin-  fi'i'^L  walir^  nf  Nrntli  America  \'  rupt'i- 
branehut  aliet/hnuHums),  Mid  vonnnvnU  known  mud- 
puppy  or  helibender.  It  has  a  large  ami  flat  h<M(i ;  two 
con?-«.'iitric  series  of  minute  teeth  in  the  up|M<r  jaw,  and  one 
seri' ill  the  under  jaw;  a  bran(diial  orifjc-  "ii  each  side; 
nidiiiii  iilary  branchiic;  four  limbs,  the  anti  riMi-  having  four 
and  the  |K>slerior  five  short  palmatt  it  !■  i  s  ;  ami  a  loose  skin 
folded  on  the  sides  of  the  bixly.  il  attains  a  li-ngth  of  18 
inches,  is  dirty  yellowish  brown  with  dsir'r;  n<.ii  i  1;iil'-^.  fi  t  ds 
chiefly  on  fish,  worms,  and  mollusks,  is  lierce  and  ■.yniciuus, 
and  erroneously  n  ira:  ird  a-  {loisonous.  It  is  common  in 
the  Ohio  and  inbuuun*.  The  syiccies  C.  fusfm  (llolbrook), 
found  in  Western  North  Carolina,  is  bt  i'.^  iii>h  n  liiti- almve 
and  yellowish  white  below.         Ueviscd  by  ¥.  A.  Li  >  ,\s. 

Menstruation :  See  CATAimiA  and  Unnisri  Diseases. 
Mensuration  [from  Lat  mentum'rf,  measure,  derir.  of 
mfiitnint,  a  measuring,  dcriv.  of  mfti  ri.  mtu  sum,  measure]: 
that  branch  of  p-ometry  whic  h  tenclieH  how  to  find,  by  cal- 
culation, the  lenj;tlts  uf  lines,  tlu-  nn  ivi  ot  snifaces,  UBd  the 
•  volumes  of  solids.    As  the  llrst  of  these  cascjs  comes  under 
I  the  head  of  TRKioxoMKTRY  (}.  v.),  the  word  mensuration  has 
i  ix>me  to  be  applied  to  the  measuring  of  area^i  and  volumes 
solely.   It  shows  how.  by  means  of  certain  boundaiy-Unes 
or  dimensions  of  the  fijruro,  we  eati  obtaiji  the  rwouired  area 
or  yolume.    Thxi&  if      are  given  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of 
a  rectangle  ezprciiiicd  iu  terms  of  a  unit  of  length,  an  inch 
or  a  foot,  etc.,  the  ana  is  equal  to  the  prodiiet  «<  these  unm- 
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ben  expreaaed  io  tertns  of  a  »quare  iiich  or  square  foot,  etc. 
Again,  the  MM  of  •  triiu^  It  eqiul  tohilf  tlw  product  vi 
the  ba^e  into  tbo  IwighL  From  thu  we  eao  derivB  tha  ucr. 
of  anr  {>lam  tmue  buiimJed  bjr  rif;ht  lines,  aa  tiwb  ft  tgnre 
can  alwAjs  be  urokeii  up  into  triaugles,  tbe  weas  of  which 
«Mi  ba  lUMmtdf  olwuated.  AmoM  comd  liii'  ^^  area 
«f  •  drau  Is  equal  to  bait  fha  laaina  mnltiptinl  by  the 
pariinetair.  Oortain  maehinee,  caUad  pknuneti-rs,  haTe'be«D 
uTcnUd  for  naaaoritig  area*  oa  a  plaiM.  The  best  known 
it  that  of  Prol  Amsler-Laffon.  It  oonfists  of  two  rods 
Uwed  togetber.  The  extremity  of  on*  rod  is  fixed ,  while 
thenee  extpemlty  of  the  other  traoM  out  the  boundary  of 
any  curve  that  is  limited  in  size  only  bv  the  dimension;'  of 
tha  machine.  A  graduated  roller  attached  to  the  latter  rod 
«iree.  by  the  diJIeranoe  of  ilx  readings  before  and  ofier  the 
Tracing  has  been  acTompli-she*!,  a  number  proportioDal  to 
tbe  area  that  has  Ixvn  gone  round.  For  areaa  measoftd  oa 
the  sphere,  se*-  Hpuere  and  Li  ne. 

The  volume  at  a  rectangulfir  riarail.'lr>|iiped  is  the  product 
of  the  length,  the  breatitn.  ami  the  depth  in  terms  of  the 
cubes  whose  sideJ*  are  units  of  length ;  (he  volume  t>f  a  pyr- 
amid is  onivthinl  of  the  proiluct  of  itA  height  and  the  urea 
of  its  Imu*',  from  which  wo  can  find  the  volume  of  any  solid 
fagunded  by  planes,  as  such  a  figure  can  be  decomposed  into 
pyramids.  In  general,  the  determination  of  the  length  of 
<nirTed  lines,  the  area  of  plane  surfaces  bounde<l  by  curveil 
lines,  of  the  area  of  curved  surfaces,  aiul  of  the  volume  of 
«<i)lids  bounded  by  curved  surfaces,  requires  the  aid  of  t!>c 
integral  calculus.  For  measurcnMUt  on  tba  MTtib's  MUrf Uf  > . 
•ee  ^BooKST  and  Svitrsroiav 

H«Bta1  AfMtelfttlm :  Sea  AtaocuTJOV  or  losaa. 

Mental  Fudrue  and  .Voiltal  HjgiMI*:  Sm  Mbxtal 

IlViilENC  iu  Llie  Appi!liill.\. 

Mental  Philo«ophy :  i>i-e  Phycbouwt. 

Mmtel  Saggetition :  See  Hypnotish. 

Mentaaa,  tnen'taa'niui:  a  smaU  place  with  an  old  ea!«tle. 
13  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Rome,  Doled  on  account  of  the  but- 
tle which  took  plaoe  here  Not.  8, 1867  (see  map  of  Italy,  rcf. 
ft-D>.  The  small  army  of  volunteers  und(>r  Oarilmldi.  num- 
tiering  about  8,500  men,  after  defeating  the  pupal  troops  at 
Monterotondoi  w«»  about  to  attack  itome,  when  on  Oct.  38 
and  29  the  French  fleet  landed  the  detachment  of  Failly  at 
t'lviiA  Voeehia.  G«rih,'ddi,  wlin  was  Iw-fore  the  Roman  gate 
of  St.  Jeun  on  Oct.  3i.i,  jxiiLuUil  Id  .Monterolontlo  and  Men- 
tana,  and  bcg]in  to  intrench  the  latter  posititm.  On  Nov,  2 
hi>  pushed  one  cletachment  toward  Correse  and  another 
toward  Tivoli.  This  latter  fell  in  with  3.000  papal  iroops, 
followed  by  8j000  Freneb  troops.  The  volunteers  relrcateil 
t«  Mentana,  and  hero  began  a  nght  which  lasttNl  four  hours, 
in  which  they  were  oompletelv  defeated  bv  the  impiil  troops, 
aiiiwl  by  the  French.  On  the  retreat  the  volunteers  met 
with  the  Italian  army,  which  ha<l  enteriMl  the  Papal  States; 
they  were  disarmed,  an*!  Oiirihitlili  himsidf  was  taken  pins- 
oner  and  carried  to  itif  fui  tn  ss  of  Vari^fnano,  near  S|M'7.ziu. 
In  honor  "f  tht>  victory  the  pope  institutetl  the  Mentuna 
modal,  a  --i^vrr  crow  with  the  inscriptions /^iV/fi  f<  Virtuti 
and  Ilinc  I'letoria,  which  was  given  to  all  who  hail  pnrtici- 
pited  in  ttie  battle.  A  monument  wait  en-cte^l  nt  >Iontuna 
lo  ld7i  in  honor  of  the  Garilaaldians  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

■ea^Mkof.  AiisairDia  DaMmomcH,  Prineet  toldier 
and atatesnian ;  b.  in  iMosi-ow,  Russia, Not. S, IVtS^  in  bumble 
dicarastAnces,  and  apprenticed  to  a  plo-baker ;  attnctad  tbe 

attention  of  Lefort  bv  his  spirited  face ;  enlisted  in  the  regi- 
ment of  I'reobashenski ;  discovercil  a  conspirat-y  among  the 
8tn-litze!«:  di.stinguishe<l  himself  at  the  cupture  of  Asot; 
accompanied  the  czar  on  his  journey  to  Holland  and  Ene- 
laod;  gained  by  degrees  his  confidence:  became  after  the 
death  of  Lefort  his  most  intima<«  friend  and  atlviser,  and 
waamada  a  priooe  in  1707  and  field-marshal  in  1T0!».  He 
wseanwnOKSaperior  talent,  both  as  a  statesman  and  us  a 
military  commander.  He  won  the  dec  isive  battle  of  Kali.sz 
1706,  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  I'oltava  ITW*.  con- 
quered Poinerania  in  1712.  took  i^tet tin  in  l7Vi.  and  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  all  branchca  at  the  civil  government  of 
Russia.  His  rapacity  was  amazing:  and  whtn  in  1713  he 
abandoned  Steitin  to  Prussia  without  the  consent  of  the 
czar,  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martiul;  his  genend  conduct 
underwent  investigation,  and  he  wa*  senteticeil  to  death. 
The  czar  changed  this  verdict  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  even  aj)- 
>inte<l  him  governor  of  .St.  Petersliurg,  but  !ie  had  lost  his 
flneooe.  Once  more,  however,  he  eame  into  power  on  the 
lewBiop  of  Catharine  I.  in  IIU,  and  when  la  1787  she  was 
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succeeded  by  the  young  Peter  II.,  he  obtained  abaoluta  con- 
trol ot  tba  goverament  of  Bimla.  He  was  just  abont  to 
matry  bis  dao^rtar  to  tha  etar  vbtn  he  was  overtaken  bf  a 

conspiracy  headed  bf  the  tamilj  of  Dolgornki,  Sept.,  1737$ 
his  proiH'rty  was  eonfiscatcd,  and  be  and  his  family  were 
banished  to'Berezov.  in  Iberia,  where  ha  died  Jan.  80, 
—His  great-grandson.  ALBXAMPEaSKROimTCH  NnrrcHiKor, 
naval  ofBcer,  b.  in  1787,  wa«  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  1813-14,  governor  of  Finland  in  IHitl,  Minister 
of  Marine  in  1H36,  and  comnmndcr-in-chief  during  the 
Crimean  war.  He  lost  tlie  Imules  of  Alma  and  Inkerman, 
but  defeniled  SebM.«itoiK)l  with  success  for  several  months. 
He  retir<!4l  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  suc(-e(>ded  by 
Qortchakof.  In  politica  he  belonged  to  tbe  Old  Rusaian 
paity,  andwaaateiaetoaUniofma.  D.  Hay  St  1868. 

:  town  In  the  department  of  AlpM>9faritiraea, 
Pkanoe;  beautifnllTtiitttated  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  irfOcnoai 
ani  celebiatad  for  its  equable  cUawte,  being  aufKModfld  on 
the  three  aide*  faj  tbe  Alpn-Maiitknea*  here  betwam  ^008 
and  4.000  feet  hln  ^we  map  of  Ftanee,  lat  9-3^.  Altlioii||^ 
it  has  no  regtdar  narbor,  It  cairioa  on  afackk  trade  la  finiit% 
flesh,  and  perfumeries.  Pop.  in  1888, 9,044.  Close  by  are  some 
famous  bone-caves.  88  feet  above  the  Hcdlterraeean,  which 
an-  rich  in  prehistoric  n-mains. 

Mentz  (Cierm.  Maim,  Fr.  ilnyenee.  Cf.  anc.  name  Mo- 
guntia'eum):  citjof  Germany  and  an  imperial  fortress  of 
the  first  rank;  in  tbe  grand' duchy  of  Ilesse;  on  the  left 
I  Hiik  of  tbe  Rhine,  nearly  oi)pfK'ite  the  influx  of  the  Main 
map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  5-I>).  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  ndea  bjr  a  syaten  tA  strooc  fartsBcatioQa  oomisting  of 
foorteon  imoMoae  faastiona  and  fbur  defceiAed  fortB,  which 
command  both  aides  of  the  ffliine.  Its  atneta  are  gtmiallT 
crooked  and  tiarrow,  though  liaeB  the  conflagration  in  1857 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  elty  mt  been  rebuilt  in  a  thorougblf 
modem  fisbion.  It  coataina  many  interesting  buildinga— 
among  which  is  tlw  catbadnl,  a  Romanesque  structure  with 
many  Gothie  detalb,  of  Ike  fomteentb  century— <and  many 
beautiful  promenades  and  public  plaiHHi,  such  as  tbe  Guten- 
berg with  the  magtiificent  bronze  monnment,  by 
Thorwahlscn,  of  Johann  (tutenberg,  who  was  bom  and  died 
here,  and  whose  house  stood  until  1894.  Among  its  mann- 
factures,  those  of  carriuges,  furniture,  and  musical  instm- 
ments  have  great  repute,  and  its  trade  is  verj  consitlerable. 
Mcntz  Was  founded  in  the  second  ceatwry  by  the  Homans 
and  destroyed  in  the  fifth  by  Attila,bnt  was  restored  by 
Charlemagne.  It  soon  be<-nme  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  an'hbishop  U'came  one  of  the 
three  ecclesiasticiU  electors  of  Ihe  empire.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  iu  1031,  was 
again'  captured  by  the  Imperialists  iu  l(Ri&  and  by  the 
FMncbinl644.  Pop.  (1865)  7<MW0. 

Menu :  See  JIaio:. 

Menn'ridie :  See  LTRt-Btan. 

Menziileh  :  tlu-  name  of  a  shallow,  brackish  luki  iu  the 
northeiusl  ol  llie  F.gvptian  Delta,  wliieh  eovi  rs  hIhm:!  1,000 
SI),  miles,  and  idM)un(\s  in  fish.    It  i>  nu  thi  K.  bv 

»  part  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  re^jion  mip  !■  fnni  fuI.Hiul 
was  intei-i  .tvil  by  three  Olie  Pelusiac,  Tsnii ii  ,  au<l  M.  :iiii  - 
sian)  br.nu  lirs  ,if  the  Nile,  and  conlainwi  populous  tiiies 
like  Tni.i---,  Ax.iris  (Pelusium),  Daphnf.'  (Tahpanhes).  and 
Tenni-.  'i'lie  oUvious  sinking  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  evi<lence<l  by  these  changes,  is  intimalely  conntnled  with 
a  corr«-s|Kjndin'g  rise  at  the  S.  of  the  isiliniu»,  and  this  iu 
turn  an  iminsrt.ciii  Ijniring  U[)on  the  earlier  northern 
extent  of  the  lied  Seu  antl  the  prulmble  place  of  crossing 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moaea.  See  M  lu  ix  >l. 

Cii*Ri.r.s  11.  OiLurrr. 

Menzcl.  men'tsol.  Adolf  Friedkricu  Rrdmax.n  :  historical 
and  genre  |Miintcr:  b.  at  JSnslau,  Prussia.  Dec,  s,  jvir.;  is 
self-taught;  is  best  kin 'a:,  I  n  his  illusiratiot.-,  w';ii<1i  me 
f.r)ticipri!!v  jK'ti-nMii-iiik  .1 1 iii^"  or  lilhogrrtph>.  n.'ni  ni''  "f 
uTi-;it  r\.-.'llriir.  .  llisvvi.rk^  III  <ill  r.:iii  in  WHter-<'"li'r  lire 
iKitiilil''  f-r  inltiiirubie  U-i-h!n:'.'il  . |iiiilii  ii  -.  He  is  a  menilx'r 
of  1$.  rliii.  \  i' riiiK,  aiul  Mun;  h  :iiies;  was  awarded  a 

grand  gold  medal  at  the  lliTliu  Kxpo»iti<-'n  Kifi :  second- 
clii.<su)edal.  Paris  Kxposition,  lN»i7;  decor<'i  n  'f  tli-  l.>  n 
of  Honor  1H«7.  Several  important  works  by  l.uu  iaXu  m  ilie 
Xalional  tialler}-.  Herlin.  lie  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
f  U.S.    Studio  inU<rlin.  William  A.  CorriN. 

'.  Menzel.  Wolkoaxo:  author:  b.  nt  Wajiictiljurs.  Silesia, 
j  June  21, 17tti:>:  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of 
1 1818;  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  Jcoa  and  Bonn} 
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im  an  wthnaiMtic  di»n[>lc      Jahn,  the  fonnder  of  the 

G«nim  Tunion) :  livcMl  from  lSt>0  to  1894  as  a  tcAchcr  at 
AtnOi  Switzerland,  but  settled  in  1^  at  Still tcart.  wher« 
1m  ddTOtiod  himself  cxulusivoly  to  literature,  ana  died  Aitr. 
)8, 1871l>  HU  pmdiictions  arc  vi>ry  vari<^l,  <'(jiii|irtsin|;  titles 
and  Tomamum—RQbeuiftl  (!>««),  'ynrcimtuA  (lf«OK  Furore 
(1B51);  hifitoriml  mid  mytholo);ical  works  and  trnvelinj? 
skelcncs,  MOMtiines  consisting;  of  several  voluini's,  of  which 
Geaekiehtt  ier Dtvltcheit  (Ilistorv  of  the  Geramns,  ',i  vols., 
1824-2^)  was  translated  into  Knjriish  by  6.  Horiot  k<  tLi>'.\- 
don,  1H49) ;  and,  Anally,  criticisms  in  th«  fom  <rf  e^-u^  >  in 
the  Liltraturblatl.  which  \\f  ctlitcU  fur  many  years,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  books,  such  as  Streekivrse  (1823).  Lfie 
Deulgfhe  Utrratur  (IS2?*),  translate*!  by  C.  C.  ^VIton  in 
Ripley's  Specimtna  of  Foreign  Liierature  (Uoston,  1840). 
M«nzel  was  neither  a  great  historian  nor  a  treat  critic. 
While  his  historical  writings  it-tain  a  certain  Taluo  as  docu- 
ments for  the  development  of  (icrman  luitriotism  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  his  critioa)  works  dealing  with  German 
literature  are  entirely  antiijuate*!.  He  gained  for  a  while 
great  notoriety  by  hi*  attacks  on  Goethe  and  by  the  denun- 
ciation of  tho  members  of  Young  Germany,  the  sale  '  whose 
writings  ho  caused  to  be  prohibited.  The  religious  and 
triotie  fanaticism  of  bw  critical  writing;;  |)rcvent(r<l  .Menzc-l, 
however,  flom  galnJog  permanent  influence  on  German  Lit- 
erature. Kevi.wd  by  Juurs  Goebci. 

Mephlstopheles:  the  nAme  of  a  personification  of  tli  ' 
principle  of  evil,  first  occurring  in  the  popular  books  and 
puppet-plays  of  tho  Middle  Ages.  It.s  etymology  is  luioor- 
Uuiw  but  inoBt  probably  it  is  derived  fmn  »  fiebnw  not 
-wUeh  rignlfles  **  one  ww)  loves  liea.** 

MercAdan'to.  Saveuio;  composer;  h.  at  Altamom, Italy, 
1797 ;  was  educated  at  the  musical  college  of  San  Sebastio 
in  Naples;  flr»t  atcmoteil  attention  in  1M8  by  a  cantata 
performed  at  Naples ;  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  .Madrid  m  1^137;  chabel-ma(<t«r  at  the  Cathedral  of 
^ov&nl  iu  1833;  director  of  the  Conser%'atory  of  Naples  in 
1940;  became  entirely  blind  in  1862,  and  tUed  9k  S«pl«a, 
Ded  18, 1890.  H»  was  a  prolific  compusitr,  viTaoioiu  and 
ffraoeful;  none,  howevM;  of  hia  fifty  operas  ia  now  par- 
formed;  and  Tcry  f«w  of  his  sacred  comiwsitioBB  ate  In  ex- 
istence. 

Mercantile  (  or  Coninierciali  Airencies:  institntions 
estaiill^'it.'l  fi  T  the  purpose  i  f  <ili:  ;>tiiiil'  infwrniation  as  to 
the  character,  jwrsonal  rcsj-i  ^n-iliiiu y,  auii  iitiiuu ml  :<tandiug 
of  individuals  firms  (  r    ii  [Hinilions. 

The  vast  and  rni>.<l  )ii<  i>  »v  of  popiilatiou  «iid  she  ex- 
ten»iiin  iif  nuSvav.  i>i-tiil.  Hil  l  It  1>-L;ra;,i[iic  eommunicntions 
bp>ui,-lit  iiuw  I  I'Uili'iiiiis  aiiil  rr,  i:it,..  ii  tLi;  necessity  for  an  or- 
^Miii/Hti'  II  t  i  ill  iirniLptly  .ir"i  systematically  for  the  many 
wiiAL  had  formerly  li.  fii  .Ifue  )mpprfc<'lly  by  the  individmil 
merchant  or  Imnk!  r  ii  .  .  i  .  ing  or  extending  credit.  .Viiii  :iLr 
the  earliest  organiziiuuus  to  |>orform  the  functions  of  tJic 
nxxjem  mercantile  agency  were  the  Scottish  tnul--  tuotec- 
tion  societies,  which  began  to  spring  up  about  tliu  uuiidle  of 
tho  eighteenth  century.  These  did  not,  however. aim  to  give 
the  relative  financial  stamling  of  merchants,  but,  like  the 
liUiCK  List  (v.  e.),  sui>plic«l  such  information  with  rcg«''l 
bankrupt4.-ics,  insolvencies,  etc-.,  as  was  ne«'<leil  for  tlie  piu- 
tection  of  tlu-ir  meml>ers.  The  ranp-  of  inforniatiuii  su[»- 
plied  by  tlu-se  and  similar  orguiiizalions  in  Great  Uritain 
Has  been  greatly  extended,  and  iucludes  statistics  talten 
from  the  public  records  relating  to  assignments,  trust 
decils,  bills  of  sale,  judges'  orders  nrittestcd  bills  and  other 
matters  ol  iul«rest  to  the  mercantile  communit  v.  \u  addi- 
tim  w  this  they  htm  undertaken  to  collect  bills  and  divi- 
dends for  nuBntana  to  inTcstigote  OMMares  aifecting  tmde, 
and  to  promote  leeUation  favorable  to  commeicial  interests. 
These  lunetions,  nowoTer,  are  not  assumed  by  mercantile 

Sncies.  as  the  terai  b  ondetstood  in  the  U.  .s.,  wbcm  tbe 
L  is  niuruly  to  afford  muM  for  ascertaining  the  ««dit  of 
people  engsgod  in  business.  Tin  foundation  of  the  swtem 
prevalent  in  th«  JJ.B.  was  Uid  In  Now  York  to  1840.  In  its 
aasipied  place  the  agency  acts  as  A  dearing^bouse  for  infor- 
matHKi  affecting  meivsntile  affairs  and  mercantile  credit. 
The  information  is  obtained  from  the  business  community 
thiongh  the  seine  <^annels,  and  following,  practically,  the 
sane  qfstem  as  was  previously  and  still  is  e)u[<l(,ycil  by  in- 
dividual granten  of  credit,  the  agency  U-ing  nu  rely  an  en- 
largcmeiii  of  the  individual  system,  but  Tastly  i$trea);lhcned 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  devote  themsdvos  to  the  ad- 
ministniUou  of  the  details^  It  is  essential  that  the  mercan- 
tile world  should  Intrcstigate  the  moral  and  financial  respon- 


sibility of  those  who  assume  business  relations.  Credit  dose 
not  establish  itself  per  w ;  it  is  determined  by  human  action 
and  personal  judgment,  but  it  should  be  decided  by  thoso 
com|>etcnt  to  ascertain  and  analyic  the  facts  and  qualified 
to  express  proocrly  the  results  of  their  investigations.  The 
information  obtained  by  the  agency  estimates  the  character 
and  ability  of  persons  engage<l  inbusineei<,  the  appan>iil  suc- 
ce^  with  which  the  undertaking  is  eonduet*>d,  tho  capital 
invest4>il,  and  such  Other  conditions  as  may  have  a  diract 
bearing  or  inflneooeOQ  credit.  It  is  not  t-r  parte,  tor  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  anpenonsiflnna,  and  corporations  to  state 
their  own  financial  condition.  The  methotls  which  api'lv 
to  tho  obtaining  of  infonuation  in  a  single  instance  are 
practically  the  same  in  all,  while  the  recorded  information 
IS  subject  to  ivmstant  revision  in  a  similar  way.  From  th* 
report.Hof  investigators  is  dwluced  what  is  known  and  recog- 
ni2(!<l  as  the  "  comniercial  rating."  The  names  of  the  various- 
merchants,  wjth  their  business  and  rating,  are  issued  quar- 
terly in  book-form,  and  are  clasisiflcd  first  by  States  and 
provinces,  then  by  cities  and  towns,  all  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical onler. 

The  service  of  the  agency  is  princijwUy  in  the  din-ct  in- 
terest of  it ;  subscril)er¥i,  who  f<>r  a  mo<leratc  ironsideratiou 
rwcivc.  upon  anplii-ation,  thf  information  desired,  and  also 
the  use,  for  a  limited  li:ui  ,  of  tho  current  printed  volume 
ef>ijt«inir»£:  the  names  aiiil  rainiL,"*  of  those  reported.  The 
L,'!v;it  au- -lil  ies  of  tho  U.  S.  <  i  luit  r-jhcnd  in  their  work  the 
i.iitir.-  iist  of  nami"!  of  p-rsons  and  l>usiness  organi^jitif^n* 
kiinwu  and  recogi)i/--ii  ;ii  the  mercantile  comnniniiy,  iin.i  ii> 
the  accompli'-htin  nt  nf  iliishavc  estjiblished  their  oilitcs  in 
all  coiniii. m.il  r,  nti  rs  t litiMighout  tho  country,  attaching 
to  each  »  cerimn  ili^triri— fii-st,  for  the  purjiose  of  trather- 
ing,  formulating,  itt 111  ili>tril'!uiiiL;  tin-  ;ii-i  i'^-,ii y  i;ir.:;rtiia- 
tion  through  their  iiwn  .-.'iiiiliiy.-i--  fiihl  e:^rvi--^]M,.Miii  i.i>.  mid, 
second,  to  give  nn-Ti.  Iifuii>  m  r-.i' h  s.'i  'i.in  nf  i  h--  n-unirjT 
efjual  opportunity  im  obtain  tiie  iinmciliaie  Uniciil.H  of  ilie 
svstem.  'I  'lw-  ii  inuiiufat^'lurer  in  a  small  city  i>r  town  in 
the  interior  hn4>  every  fm-iiity  for  learning  of  the  standing  of 
de*lers  in  his  |»articuljir  pp  i.  ludt  in  other  places  as  readily  as 
tho  merchant  or  banker  of  liie  larger  city.  The  entire  Amer- 
ican continent  is  covered  by  these  in  v.  m  i  iti-.  mid  through 
the  extension  of  the  system  similar  infonnaiioii  is  stippHed 
with  reganl  "  .  ilii  financial  standing ol  th<^KM>  un.,!.';-  !  in 
bu"!in(-s  in  ICuri-jH  ;uul  Australia.  t'.  F.  i'lark. 

Mercantile  Law  [iHiiiHuiile  is  from  Lot.  nieri:a  ri,  to 
trjiflle,  tra<lel:  is  the  body  «>f  sjiecial  rules  which  govern 
merchants  as  distinguished  from  persi)ns  noi  eiigaeed  in. 
trnile,  and  nu  i'  until.'  us  tn>tii.i.'in-hi  ii  fri):ii  onlinary  trans- 
actions. Meicituuli-  law  I  ii.Miiuti -i  rt  jM»rt  of  the  lintiotial 
or  municipal  law  of  cn  -li  stu!.  .  ,iiid  its  rules  arc  sul)jeet  to 
'hange  by  Ux-a)  legislation;  i)ui  Jiistorieally  it  is  a  pnxluct 
<if  intiTr.i.i  I'  tiiil  u-wge.  Its  development  has  lieeii  singular- 
ly iciiiitjui-iu,  und  its  rules,  as  recocnizeil  and  enforced  by 
t\ie  principal  modern  stales,  are  striVingly  uniform.  Many 
of  tne  rules  which  govern  inlernalioiial  trade  arc  regardt>u 
and  treatdl  as  rules  of  inteniational  law  (public  or  privataX 
particularly  in  the  case  of  inaritiine  law. 

The  Ancient  W'firltl. — The  commercial  customs  of  tho 
itncicnt  world,  as  workwl  out  by  Egviitiaas,  Pbmnicians, 
Greeks,  etc.,  wore  incorporateil  by  tbe  Roman  praHors  into 
their  provincial  and  ciir  edicts,  and  were  reduced  tO  clear 
and  simple  form  by  the  lioman  jurists  ia  thsir  "law  of 
imlUms  (JUS  gentium,  IIqmaxLaw).  When  the  Romas 
law  reikchea  its  bighest  deveh>piuent.  in  the  second  andthinl 
centuries  of  tbe  Christian  era,  tbe^'u^  gentHm  and  the  older 
national  law  of  Rome  (Jua  civihi  were  fnaed  into  astiu|la 
system.  In  this  fusion  the  brooder  and  more  flexible  rules 
of  tbe  ^  ganKwn  snbstantially  nplaced  the  strict  and 
foinal  rales  of  theyitf  eivih;  and  tbe  Roman  empiiw 
ceased  to  have  or  to  teqairc  a  separate  body  of  commercial 
law  beosnee  the  whole  law  of  pro|MM-iy  and  of  eontrscts  bad 
been  eommtrehliztd—A  fact  which  explains  the  dominant 
infiuence  ezereised  by  tbe  Roman  law  in  the  development 
of  oMnssntile  law  in  tho  Middle  Ages. 

7As  Middle  .<4j^a— Commerce,  which  had  sensibly  d»- 
clim-d  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentnriee,  i"hrank  to  very  nar- 
row proportions  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Wi-st  liotuan 
empire.  During  the  early  Middle  Aps  Ky/Jintium  was  it« 
chief  commercial  center;  the  "U-Mint  "  whs  the  Kuropsan 
standard  of  c\ciiaiii,'c:  and  in  the  Ilyniiiiine  trudi:  between 
Kurope  and  the  Kasi  tlie  ruUs  of  the  Uoniaii  law  continued 
to  be  observed.  Toward  tbe  clusc  vl  tbe  ninth  century  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  begen  to  MSume4.>ommeircm]  irapoitaooe; 
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in  the  tbiHo<>nth  ocnturv  Italian  coinage  set  the  standatdof 
value  for  Ruroi>e :  Venice  bi>caine  the  chief  oent«r  of  60TR- 

mcrcewith  the  East. and  the  trmii'  between  theMediterrancan 
y>on«aDtI  N'orllaTti  KurDjie  was  largely  controlled  livtlie  mer- 
chants an<l  l>nnkiT>t  of  Lnniburdy.  The  niereiintile  ciistotn.s 
of  tnwlia-val  Italy — f<innulated  by  the  s>tHtiUesof  the  mer- 
chant guilds  and  inennioruled  in  the  statutes  o(  the  leading 
Italian  citien;  8<xe|>le<l  by  other  cities,  not  oiilvin  Ilaly.but 
in  Spain.  I'ortugBl.  Knince.  the  Netherlimds,  (»ennany,  and 
England;  ri'evgnizetl  and  sanctioned  in  many  cases  by 
fornml  treaties,  not  only  between  thf  <'bri8tian  statt-s  but 
iil:><j  with  Ulam — became  the  law-iiu  i  i  Imiir  I  '.j-  mtrcatori'i . 
Jus  mtrealonim)  of  the  mediA-val  '.N'tM.  I'Vinn  ?his  source 
IS  derived  the  nuxlern  law  of  tni'Ir-tn/irks ;  (  T  j  iirtnership, 
oiM'n  an<l  silent,  and  of  st<K'k  eoiri[nini.  •■ :  of  hi,-!  ncv  (see 
Mandate)  anil  br(jkerttge;  of  banking,  i-f  m  1,-1  t lul  Ir  ),;i]H'rs 
(hill*  of  Iftiliiiir  ijills  of  exchange),  and  of  I'Miiknij  'fv  ; 
I'f  -liiiiiiiiii:  iri!ir;!imc  law),firiii  1  sj .rcially  of  niaril  iMir  |-i.'ii,s 
(iki>tt<>mry  nonds,  etc.).  ami  of  innr.iji'  tiissiraiif  r.  Tlir  in>ii- 
tiltionsand  rules  of  tlu'  ln» -[inTcliiint  wi  h  liiiiwii.  in  iii'i-t 
oast:*,  from  the  Roman  law;  but  -iiiu'  'rnilinn.'  iiriiKi(<les 
f</ui;i!  ili'ir  wi, villi  tirst  throut;li  tin-  Luinlinnl  [aw,  later 
thr'  iiL'li  iliiii  '  i  (ItMimny  and  of  Eimi.ihili  itito  iIh'  ?»>nf-rnl 
l.'iWiif  I'.'iri  jfr;  riiisl  the  U'>nian  nil>-  1  iiiTii>.ch .-.  rriri\..| 

irtJin'    ii.i  ^.firjit  ii 'tis.     The  nio.»t   iiiiourlaiit  uni!  j.ir- 
h'  - 'Arir  .ill''  to  the  fact  that  KoniiLn  c ininieri'e 

twru-<l  .m  IfV  jlase  lnix)r,  while  modern  coiriMii'tci'  <iper- 
ates  with  voluntary  sen'iee  and  free  n>>i'i  i.iti in.  I'l  riiiin 
variations  from  the  lioman  law,  how*  vt  r.  wure  tlue  lo  ihe 
fa<-t  that  ineiltH-val  trade  was  (■on<luet4-d  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  in  cruder  forms  than  the  commerce  of  im|ierial  Home, 
and  in  these  (jases  the  development  of  a  more  extensive  com- 
nien-e  with  more  refine*!  mwhincry  has  frequently  resulted 
in  a  subs<><jui'nt  n'c<>ption  of  Koman  rulei^ 

Two  of  the  oldest  stateHients  of  the  niedia-val  law-mer- 
chant are  (1)  the  i'barle  d'Olrroim  ur  Juyemeii*  d'OUnm  (an 
inland  Bear  La  Itochelle),  parts  of  which  date  back  to  the 
tw«Utb  oentttry,  and  which  was  not  only  rewived  m  author' 
itjr  iq  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Engknd,  but  was  also  incor- 
pontad  in  the  Kortb  Qennan  WaUrrieht  (known  later  ac 
the  law  of  Wiaby);  and  tim (8)  Cottumm  detamor,  known 
later  as  the  LUro  dH  Conmtal  AUrartaonnpUation  made 
at  Barcelona,  wbieh  was  estenalYelr  efamktad  ttmxq^at 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century  (cmeeiallj  In  the  Italian 
Terrion,  H  GmnMo  M  Jfww),  and  enjojed  the  blfheet 
eiedit. 

Modtm  Law.— TIm  development  of  ocean  commerce  at 
the  elos«  of  the  Middle  Ages  relegated  the  ItaSan  ciUca  to  a 
st^ondary  position,  but  the  law  of  commerce  conlllnled  to 
develop  essentiallynDon  the  lines  of  Mediterranean  nien  an- 
tUe  usage.  The  mooem  states  of  continental  Kutoiic  have 
emitinued  to  treat  OOBUacrcial  law  <  Jroit  de  f»m mfret.  Han- 
deUnehtjM  a  dietinot  blWlch  of  1  h,  law.  and  t  he^  hove  gen- 
erallj  adopted  commercial  codea.  Such  codes  luually  in- 
elade  maritime  law  and  the  law  of  ne|;otiable  papers  and  of 
btukraptr^.  but  in  some  coses  these  matters  nave  received 
eepamte  regulation.  The  first  motlem  commercial  corles 
were  tboe'C  of  Louis  XIV.  (Onlonnntirf  de  Commerrf,  10T:^ : 
Qrdmmance  mr  lailnrinr.  Ift**!).  which  .served  ae  a  Uisis  f  r 
Napolwns  Cwltde  Commerrf  ilfHtS).  The  prest  iit  French 
eode  lias  s«Tved  as  a  m«.«lel  for  the  commercial  codes  of  liel- 
ipuni.  Holland.  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  (ireece,  Itounmnia. 
Scrvia.  and  Turkey,  and  of  niany  of  the  fentral  and  South 
American  republics.  Gcrmany.'befon-  18fil.  had  many  si'|t- 
arate  commercial  codes;  these  were  superseded  in  thai  year 
bik-  a  federal  code,  which  was  introduced  into  Austria  ai^. 
The  liPesint  Hussiaa  eoda  b  largely  baaed  npoo  older  Fnia- 
si.TTi  V-crislation. 

frr'iit  Britain  and  (he  U.  In  the  English  common 
Kw.  -iri'l  in  the  statutes  passe^l  by  the  liritisli  Parliament, 
by  l)n:.-li  ('(>lr>nial  legislatures,  and  by  U.  S.  legislatures, 
there  exi-r  >i.rfial  ru!f«  for  sfiecial  forms  of  merr  untile  as- 
sociation l;.  <  i  1. Ills,  <1{  companies) and  f'lr  sjH'c-ial 
men-antile  ii;ins,i.  til  II- :  Imt  iicither  m  tb*-  Hrin-li  crnpire 
nor  in  the  U.S.  is  tliijn>  it  N-parate  and  di-titMi  Si  ils  } 
Cf«mnnTe!.<il  law.  Ni.  sm  li  s^'parate  law  has  iH'fii  iieveli>]n-ii, 
t-  '  iiu^i  .  11-  was  •he  <  ;l-i'  al  Rome,  the  general  law  has  been 
pra-iiu.i  1  iy  1  ■  iiumi,  lali/i d.  The  n-oignilion  of  iiiercalilile 
cuftf'i.'i  in  lliiL-h-li  jmli'  ial  i|i-.>isions  dnti's  bin  k  t..  .1  very 
parly  jM  ri'"!;  .inil  the  nieor|ioration  of  the  law-nierelmnt 
into  fii<'  l!iit;li-ii  common  law,  although  f>rciili«rty  iissnci- 
ate<!  ^^lth  the  names  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  llult  and  Lord  I 
}Uii-rii  Id,  has  in  fact  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  ! 
Kuropean  vummu'iie.  { 


f?orRcES  AND  T-iTFSATCltK. — PardesstiR.  CnUi  fiiondett  7>)m 
marittmfa  anlirirureit  mi  X  VI 1 1'  nitrlf  (Paris.  IM'.JH—W) ; 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Tf>f  lUiick  H'tok  of  thf  Admiralty  (Lon- 
don. 1N71-7G);  IjTon-Caen.  TabUau  dm  Loin  Commrrcinh* 
fit  IVi/Hfr/r  ( English  trans.  1st  ed.  London.  1870;  2d  French 
ed.  Paris,  IHMI1;  IleyrI,  (ifnrhirhtr  dpn  Leran(fhandrt» 
(Stuttgart,  1871»:  Fn-ii'ch  tnins.  by  Uaynaud,  Leii>/:ig,  1886); 
Ij«ttes,  //  Ihritto  Vommerciotf  (.Nlilan.  1NH4):  (toIds4.hraidt, 
l'Hii'*-ri>nlfffM-hirh/e  dr«  llnndelartrhts  (Stuttgart,  1891). 
Knglatitl  and  V.  S. :  Levi,  Intfrtutlional  Cumnn  rrinl  lAtte 
CM  e<l.  I^mdon,  l>M5;i):  Slater,  Mfrrantile  Luw  (London, 
1  s>i) ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Compttidium  u  f  Mrrran/ift  Law(Anieii* 
can  eds.  New  York.  iJ^Tl  :  San  Francisco,  lH!-;7). 

Mr.vRoE  Saim 
Mercap'tan  and  Mercaptans  [from  Mod.  Lat,  mfrcu'- 
riuK,  mercury  Lat.  rnp'tun^,  pres.  partic.  of  rnj/ta  rt,  seize, 
intens.  of  eft  pfre,  takcj:  one  of  a  claas  of  compounda  filit 
made  by  Zeise  in  l><j;i.  On  account  of  its  power  of  forming 
a  w<;U-characteriziL>d  compound  with  mcrcur}*  uiercafitan  re- 
ceived itaname.  It  contains  sutnhur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen, 
and  is  analogous  to  ordinary  alc<»hoL  If  all  the  oxygen  la 
removed  from  the  latter  and  suli>hur  intioduced  in  place  of 
it,  the  product  is  mercaptan.  Tae  fcnmulM  of  the  two  nib* 
staneea  ahow  tbia  relation : 

CiHA  cjas. 

AleoboL  Hsraaptan. 

Just  as  alcohol  is  a  hydrate  or  a  hrdroxide,  so  mercoptan 
has  a  similar  structure,  being  derived  from  the  hvdrocarbon 
ethane,  C^\l,,  by  the  substitution  of  the  groun  ^[1  for  one 
atom  of  hvdrogen.  as  shown  by  the  formula  ('ill jSH.  alcohol 
being  Ciri«t  >I1.  Mercaptan  is  matle  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  |x>tassium  elhybulpbate  and  potassium  sulphvdrate.  It  is 
a  votatile  liquid  of  eJttiemely  dMlC'<^»'''<'  o<l<>r'  It  has  been 
shown  that  m  qnanti^  aa  aniail  as  i^knsir  milligramme 
of  meteaptan  can  be  deteoted  by  the  oira<.'tory  nervea,  Thla 
substance  ts  now  manufacTured  on  a  large  s^-ale.  as  it  is  re- 
quired in  the  i>rrj!ttrB?ion  of  sulphonal.         la.\  Hkm^kk. 

Merrttti,  riulr-kaa  te'e,  MiriiELE:  physician  and  author; 
b.  at  .Sail  Miiiiaro,  in  Tuscany,  Apr.  H,  1541,  bclon^ring  to  a 
family  wii.i  h  ; firough  several  genonitions  ha<l  distintruished 
it.self  by  li  /iniinf:  nrnl  literary  accompJishni'  iits.  11.'  ■.tuiiitd 
philosophy  uuil  iiietiicine  at  Pisa,  and  afii  .*-  ■«kiii„-  his  de- 
gree, in  1561,  ho  obtained  empli  vtm  nt  fii  ni  I'm^c  Pins  V. 
lie  founded  the  mu»eum  of  natural  lii-story  iu  the  Vatican 
and  laid  out  the  botanical  garden  in  Home.  When  Cardinal 
.Mdobrandini,  whom  he  once  accom|>anicd  on  a  mission,  as- 
cended the  [)a[Mil  throne,  under  the  nani<>  of  Clement  VIII. 
(irjlcj).  he  was  made  his  first  physician,  but  die<lMiot  long 
after,  in  Rome,  .lune  'J5, 151W.  He  wrote  Inslrtutiimi  mtpra 
la  Pt^tf,  Podagra,  e  ParaJisi  (Rome,  l'>76);  MttaUo  TTteea^ 
a  descrifition  of  the  mineralugical  department  of  the  mu- 
seum (published  after  his  death);  an  essay  on  the  obelisks 
four.J  ill  rmiiii ,  iim;  rther  works. 

Meroa'tor.  <!nt  u;i>  (real  name  KiiA>iLii,j ;  geographer; 
b.  at  Kuj  i  jiii  tiiii  .  I'lamlers.  Mar.  5,  1513;  studied  philoso- 
|)hy,  mathennilics,  ami  the  art  of  engraving  at  Lou  vain; 
[list  atlracte<i  attention  by  two  superb  glob>-s  he  made  in 
K>41  for  l.'harles  V.;  ntoved  in  lo.'tO  to  I)uisburg.  wherw  he 
was  appointed  cosmogrnpher  to  the  Ibike  ><(  Cli'\'-;  pub- 
lishwl  several  valuable  geographical  works  giving  nia|«b  iuid 
tiescrifitions  of  the  world — Europe,  France,  (iermany,  and 
the  Mritish  isles.  I).  Dec.  2,  15H4.  His  pritici|>jil  works  are 
T(i/ntlip  Oei'ijraiihictf  ad  nitutrni  ItolnnU  i  Jt'/'lilulti  (1578) 
and  AlhiM.  .filr  (iriH/rophicir  Mrd»tatiinirg  (l.V.to).  iSy  those 
works  he  exercised  a  decisive  influence,  and  contributed 
much  to  free  the  student  of  geoi:rH])hy  fnini  the  vt)ke  which 
I'tfileniy  had  laid  ujhui  hini.  When  lie  becunie  older,  ho  bo- 
came  the<  .logical,  and  wrote  J/<iriiioii>a  Eiuiiin  tixtanim  ad- 
ivrmiM  M'llinnKm.  and  other  works  which  were  put  on  the 
Indtx  Kj-purgiitoriiii>,  though  they  are  really  insignificant. 

Revised  by  .^l.  W.  il .iRKl.Noidif. 

Mercalor,  .\1akii  s:  an  <>cclesiastifnl  writer  wh<i  tlour- 
:sli.  1  in  till-  tirst  half  of  the  lifih  century,  and  played  a  con- 
sjiicuous  part  in  the  Peliigian  and  Ncstorian  controversies. 
<>f  his  perisonal  life  v.-ry  liiile  is  known.    He  is  nientioneil 
only  by  .\ugusliiie  (Mp.  !!•;!;  (^'ki.i/.  ml  Duli  il.,  '.\)  and  Po- 
sidius  i Iridic,  l.i  lir.  Auipisl..  4i,  and  it  is  dnubtfiil  whether  he 
was  a  pric-t.  a  monk,  or  a  layman.    He  wus  born  in  Africa, 
hi  UN,  il  1!  rii:  'he  potlllficale  <if  /osiuius.  he  lived  in  Home, 
I  a;nl.  huiiliii;  there  bcome  acijuaiiit ed  with  the  cliii  f  re]>re- 
I  !«in1atives  <if  Pelagiaiii-in.  he  wrote  two  lx>oks  against  them, 
I  unu  immediately  after  the  other.    He  sent  them  both  to 
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AtlgOsUne,  and  n'ceiTfcl  prais*  and  cncnunic^ment  from 
him;  but  th<  v  s-x-m  Imlh  to  have  licon  lost,  unless  the  Ad- 
vtrxus  now.'*  ha  rt/ ii-i>n  he  idenlicn!  with  11i«  llyjitrmrgiiani, 
generally  [)rinteii  aim  nxr  Ih-'  w.  rk'^  nf  Auj^u-tiiur  and  geijer- 
allv  a-i^'rihed  to  liini.  'I  rii  vi  iir-i  Ifi'.cr  oti,  in  43K,  he  went  to 
Co'nstiintinople — pr  ilwil>l\  un  >miijc  ntVu  iiil  n>i?'>ion.  [H'rliaps 
as  the  aiiont  of  Cck-sIuil'  I.— huJ  I  here  he  silent  a  lar^e  |poi- 
ti(ir.  (if  ill-  life  fighting  the  I'elaRiaiif.  He  wrote  in  tireek  a 
memoir,  (  ummonitorium,  which  he  presented  to  the  KmiM-ror 
Theodosius  II.,  the  result  of  whieh  wa-s  the  liatiiNhment  from 
Constantinople  of  Julian  of  Kelanuni,  t.'elcstius,  and  otiier 
Pelagian  leaders.  Ho  continual,  buwvver,  to  writo  against 
them,  and  in  431  they  were  furiuallr  condemned  by  the  synod 
of  KphesuH.  He  translated  into  iJitttin  as  w«U  bis  own  writ> 
ings  as  other  documents  bolongini;  to  the  controTersy— «eT- 
Mtlaefinona  by  Ncstorius,  his  epistle  to  Celestine.the  Sym- 
htium  TheoAori  Maji».,  Cyril's  Ajmlogelicua  advert.  Oritn- 
talea  and  Apologetieus  advert,  Theodoretum,  etc. — and  thoot* 
translations  are  of  the  grcateiit  importance  for  the  true  un- 
dersUnding  of  the  history  of  the  Church  diifinctbit  pwiod. 
For  a  long  lime,  however,  they  wen  no^  knomi  at  mD.  It 
■eems  that  they  wen  used  in  the  ninth  osBtoiy  durbu  the 
MDtroTermr  bthnett  Qattaehaldt  and  Hiaonar,  and  m  the 
wando-Mdarin  triukatiaas  (vhetuM  anae  the  Cable  of  an 
uMotna  Xwoator),  bat  after  that  time  they  wen  entirely 
forgotten  or  igaand  until  fik)tateBfa%  in  the  sixteeDlli  oeo- 
tury.  again  mm  attention  to  then.  Tbe  belt  edttion  of 
then  la  that  brBalnie  (Futo,  168^  nprint  in  M]gn^  JFW, 
Ziot.  slrfiL 

Mercator,  Nicholas  :  matheuiaiii  iaii  miil  iiii.^<  liiiuii  i!iri ; 
b.  at  t'i«iijHr,  ill  H"|-ri-in,  nlwnit  l(t20;  wtiniie<i  jiliilo*ipliy 
and  matlieiiidtii  -  111  < '  iperjhai:!  li  umi  Hijstuck;  visited  Eng- 
land in  ItMK*,  and  wa.-*  made  one  of  the  first  n>eml»'rs  of  the 
Roval  Society  in  London.  He  afterward  settled  in  Franee. 
and  was  made  su|<i-rintendent  of  the  const riutii.n  of  the 
fountains  of  Versailles,  hut,  as  he  would  not  embrn'  .  limian 
C'tttiiolicistn,  his  salary  was  not  paid  him.  lU  .litd  in  Paris 
in  IflST.  He  published  '  'uumtHjrufihia  titx  d<-.t'-rijifi<,  >-,,  I,  ,  t 
ttrnr  (Daiitzio,  KS-'ilt:  Trii]itui>m>'triit  r/ihorirontrn  lit'jnritfi- 
viiea  (Dantzio.  1051  i:  lui/i'Uf  .t  tnnthi mitUi'ii  siibduftif  (Co- 
penhagen, 1653) ;  IlyiHili,' SIX  ,i.*t)nii>,ttin  'i  (London,  11104); 
Jntiitutionea  astniiiiniiicif  i  I.i  inii  n.  UiTOi  ;  iH-iides  several 
eways  and  inetJioirs  in  the  Tnmmclions  i'hiloeophiqties.  He 

also  puiia^'n  1  li  iii-w  e<litioi>  of  Euclid. 

Mercator's  Projection:  that  Icind  of  projectloa UMd  in 
making  a  chart  in  iii  li  meridians  are  reprt^MBted  by  paral- 
lel atnuht  lines,  and  circles  of  latitude  by  lines  ]H>rpendicu- 
lar  to  the  meridians.  Longitudes  are  plotted  from  a  scale 
of  equal  parts,  and  latitudes  from  a  varying  scale  so  adiusted 
that  the  plot  of  a  ship's  course  or  of  a  rhumb  shaU  be  a 
atni^t  line  making  with  the  meridians  an  angle  et^ual  to 
the  oourse  or  tbe  angle  of  the  rhumb.  The  result  is  that 
the  scale  of  the  map  increases  from  the  equator  toward 
either  polo.  The  principle  on  which  the  projection  is  made 
is  as  follows:  The  length  of  a  minute  of^  longitude  in  any 
latitude  ia  equal  to  the  length  of  a  minute  of  longitude  at 
the  equator  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  tiiat  latitude.  The 
length  of  a  tnitiute  oi  longitude  being  represented  by  a  con- 
stant distance,  the  length  of  a  minute  of  latitude  must  l>e 
npresented  by  tlie  same  distance  multiplied  by  the  secant  of 
the  corresponding  latitude.  A  scale  constructed  aci  ording 
to  this  law  is  called  a  scale  of  meridional  parts.  \See  Mk- 
KiuioNAL  Pakts.)  In  projecting  a  chart  of  this  kind,  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  and  one  minute  of 
hmgitude  at  the  eoiiator,  or  one  geographic  mile,  is  taken  as 
a  unit.  The  ipurallels  uf  lalitu<le  at  the  bottom  ati<l  t'lp,  l>e- 
ginnini;  at  soiiie  meridian,  are  divided  into  ecpml  parts,  each 
of  which  loiitaiiis  some  cmiveiiient  number  of  miniiti's  ;  the 
extri  me  ineriiiiuiis  arc  divided  into  parts  which  continually 
ii.i  reme  in  p<i:-siiig  from  the  equator  toward  the  pole,  in  ae- 
conhini  e  with  the  law  heretofore  explainetl ;  these  parts  are 
taken  fr.  ni  a  table  of  uieridi 'ii.il  jiiirts  (table  iii.,  Bowditch's 
yuvitj(itiii>i\.  each  divis;ori  r. .rres]«iiidinir  to  a  Cftnveiiient 
number  of  iiiinuli  -.  uauiilly  tlie  siiiin'  i.umlier  that  i.s  em- 
ployed on  the  parallel  of  latitude;  tlie  eorresp-MdiriL'  points 
are  united  by  struitchl  lines,  and  the  outlines  .  i  ri'iuent-. 
islands,  iK  eans,  aiiil  the  like  are  then  laid  d(jwn  fn  iu  their  i 
kiii  wti  L'' I  irnipliii  .'il  iMisitions,  with  such  other  iufi'riuation 
as  iiiity  bf  UH  ful  to  the  navijrator.  If  any  two  ]M.iiits  on  ' 
such  a  chart  are  joined  by  a  straight  line,  and  a  rtt'l't  unt'le  I 
formed  by  drawitij;  a  meriiiian  through  one  extreinity,  and  | 
a  parallel  of  latitmie  thrMii^'h  the  other  extremity,  we  shall 
hare  the  triangle  of  Mercatur's  sailing.   The  side  parallel  | 


to  a  mert'lian  i.s  the  augmented  latitude,  the  other  side  about 
the  right  angle  ie  the  MOgitnde,  and  the  angle  at  the  base  if 
the  c*>urs«.  Revised  by  S.  Newco.mb. 

Merced:  city;  capital  of  Men  .-d  co.,  Cal.  (fiT  kication  of 
county,  see  map  of  Califoriiin.  n  f.  S-I)i ;  on  the  .S.  I'ac.  Rail- 
road! ;  152  miles  S.  E.  of  San  Fram  is'  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural and  fniil-growing  retrioii.  Iihs  h  lari;p  fruitK'ar.- 
nery,  ^rHin  warehouses,  phiiiiii^j-iiiill.  inih  Line-shops.  2  State 
banks  with  combined  capital  of  f  120,tMX),  and  a  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.    Pop,  (1890)  2,009 ;  (1900)  l,m). 

Mere«dee,  mar-sft'das :  a  town  of  the  prorince  of  Bnenoe 
Ayres,  Argentina ;  on  the  Western  and  Pacific  railways ;  61 
miles  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref. 
8-E).  It  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  sheep-grazing 
regions  of  the  republic,  aod  has  a  large  trade  in  wool,  etc. ; 
there  are  several  steoMBflle,  good  schools,  St.  Patrick's 
College,  etc.  The  town  was  originally  a  military  f>ost,cstab- 
Ushcd  in  1779.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  a^?  descended  from 
Iriahman  who  settled  hen  in  1828.  Pop.  (1882)  about  12.000L 

H.H.a 

■ereer:  baioacli  (fMUMiad  In  1804);  eapital  of  Heieer 
00^  Pa.  (for  looation  of  ooonty,  eee  map  of  Penneylvani^ 
nt  8-A}{  OD  tbe  Ncdhannoolt  oveek.  and  tbe  W.  U.  T.  mid 
Fa. and tte PittL  Shen. and  Ld» Brie  raUways;  90  milee 
N.  by  W.  flC  FltMNVf.  Itoontains  »  piibii»«ihool  boHd- 
ingi,  8  natioiMl  banki  with  eonUnad  capital  of  $850,000, 
and  8  weekly  nempapen,  and  is  In  an  agricultural,  mining, 
stock-ratsing,  and  natoiw-gas  region.  Pop.  (1880)  3,844; 
(iHOOi  2.1:58  :  (1900>  1,80.1. 

Mercer,  HciiH:  military  offlcer;  b.  at  Abenleen,  Scot- 
land, alwut  1721 ;  was  eclui  iited  at  the  University  of  .\her- 
deen  ;  l)ecame  a  physician, and  .server)  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Kdward,  the  Young  I'reieiKh'r, 
in  1745.  In  cotm'<i^uence  of  the  failure  of  the  relu'lliou  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  1747.  lie  toi  k  part  in  Brad/: 
campaign,  and  was  wounded  in  the  buttle  of  the  Monnn^'u- 
hela.  He  received  a  meiiiil  fri'Ui  the  ci  r] -oral inn  of  I'liilu- 
delphia  for  his  courage  \i\kiu  this  eip«Ulion.  In  17  >H  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel ;  accompanied  Gen.  Forbes  ;o 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgi.  and  commanded  that  wst  for 
some  time.  He  then  settled  a-s  a  physician  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Vo. ;  was  actively  engaged  in  drilling  and  oriptuizing 
the  minutemen  of  Virginia  in  1775  and  the  militia  in  1776; 
was  api>oiuted  colonel  of  the  Third  Virginia  Regiment  Feb, 
13,  1776,  and  at  Washington's  request  was  chosen  by  Con- 
gress brigadier-general  June  6, 1776.  Ue  commanded  the  at- 
tack at  Tnnton,  and  advised  the  nMitHnaieh  npon  Prince- 
ton, in  which  he  led  the  advance.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
.Ian.     1777,  and  died  a  few  days  later,  Jan.  12. 

Jlorcer,  Jkssk  :  b.  in  Halifax  co..  N.  ('.,  I>ec.  16.  1761); 
moved  to  tJcorf^ia,  m-.A  .ufli  r  lieitig  ordaineii  t.i  ihe  Biiplist 
ministry  took  pastoral  eiiarge  of  a  church  in  Wilkes  ("minty 
inl7H9;  Was  on  eloquent  preacher,  and  i>erh8iis  diii  luoro 
to  build  up  his  denomination  in  the  Southern  .-^taies  tlian 
any  other  one  man.  His  colkcti.in  of  hymns,  in  ji  volume 
entitled  Mtrrtr'x  Cluster,  is  still  in  ust?  in  Siuiiiern  Baptist 
ci.n>:rei.'i(n.  IIS  ;  wri'te  llittory  of  the  Oeorgin  IhijiUnt  Amao- 
cialio'i  (I'^iOi  and  4'<liied  for  many  years  Thr  C/iriMiau  Jn- 
drx  of  (ieoru'ia.  He  wa.s  one  of  tfie  most  prominent  and 
useful  nii  iiib.  i-s  in  the  ( 'oust ii lit ional  Convftition  of  171)8. 
lliivin;;  Hcpiired  a  n 'ii-n li  riil ile  e>:ali'.  and  beinsr  without 
chililreli,  he  f.uinded  \i\  u  llbilal  (ioiiuti"li  an  it|.-t  :l  ill  ion  of 
learniiii:  wliieh  vva-^  named  Men  i.r  Univi  r^iiy.  Tlii-  was  at 
first  e^tablishud  at  Peniilield.  but  has  since  iH'eti  iiiovihI  to 
.^Iacon.  Ga.  D.  Sept.  6,  18-lt.  See  his  Mfmoir,  by  ('.  D. 
Mallory.  Revised  by  \V.  H.  WniTSITT. 

.Mt'rrorsbnrg  Theology:  the  name  viven  to  the  movo- 
iiieiit  within  the  (terman  Reformed  t  'liiirih  of  the  U.  S.  be- 
cause it  originated  in  the  theoloi.'ieal  >eininnry  of  that  Ixidy 
sitiiati'<l  at  Jlercerslmrii,'.  Pa.,  which  grew  out  of  the  ideas 
and  d-^  trines  cmbodiiil  in  Pr.  Schaft's  inaugural  address, 
a.s  Iheologicid  pri  ..-.^tir  there,  on  the  Priucijdfs  of  I'nAna- 
Inutimn,  which  was  t raiisliited  and  iiiiii.rse<l  in  an  introduc- 
linii  by  the  other  theolo^-ii  id  professor.  l>r.  J.  W.  Nevin 
il'^loi.  Its  di>tilictive  pi.iiit>  «  ere  :  1.  The  ('hrislo-<  >  lit  i  n 
idea  of  thi-.il..igy.  2.  Tl;.-  ( 'liuii  h.  the  body  of  Christ,  like  the 
huiiuin  bi Illy,  j>«.«scs  lliiiU'f:h  vnrinus  stn^'i  s  of  development, 
in  each  of  w  hich  it  pn.prrly  ili.-carils  fe.iiures  of  the  nrevious 
stage  (in  this  way  im  iliicval  Romanism  was  juslitied.  and 
likewise  its  rejection  by  the  Reformi.rs).  8.  A  liturgical 
Worship  was  commended.  See  Lift  of  John  WUtutUUtn 
JV'eftn,  by  Theodore  Ap|>cl  (Philadelphia,  1869). 
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Hiii'cIa:  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  oeren 
SuHMl  kingdoms  in  RnKlaud :  ounpri.wd  the  central  part  of 
the  country  from  the  Thames  to  Yurk.Hhirc.  It  was  an  inde- 
pendent gtito  from  585  to  t«5,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  when  it  ww  aobdoMi  bv  Northambtu.  In  flSS  it  ms 
eonqnend,  tod  aeisad  iato  «m  IdQfdkNB  of  Wmu. 

Mcnier,  mir'gi-A'f  HatKml,  LL.  D. :  pdUtieian :  b.  «t  St- 
AthMMM,  Proriiuw  of  Qnaben,  ClMwd«»  Od  IS,  1840;  was 
fdncatod  at  St  Harr^  GoUafB,  Hontrail;  md  called  to  the 
bar  In  1667.  lie  edited  L«  Cmrritt  de  S.'ByaeiiUht  188ft- 
<M;  «at  in  the  Dominion  Parlinment  1878-74;  wassolidtor- 
frrneral,  Provinco  of  Qui  Iko,  1B70;  and  on  resignation  of 
the  Taillon  administration,  Jan.  27,  1^87.  ft^ed  an  ad- 
ministration, in  which  he  held  the  oiflces  od!  Premier,  presi- 
dent of  council,  commiaiioner  of  agrkmltiire,  and  attomrr 
general.  Fmm  1883  till  168T be  wutiie  head  of  the  Litx  ritl 
party.  In  1891  he  became  commissioner  of  agriculture,  ile 
was  member  for  St-Hyacintho  in  the  Lejii^islatiye  Assembly 
IHT^OO:  and  was  member  for  Bonavonturc  County  in  the 
I,epislative  Assembly  since  1890.  lie  was  apjio'inted  a 
Knight  QrandCnMeof  the  Onlcr  of  (irrgoiy  theUn-nt  (Ko- 
maii)  1688  and  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  IHVl ; 
ttl«o  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion' of  Honor,  commander  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  received  the  dejjree  of  LL.  D. 
from  St.  John's  dolleTC.  Mew  Yoric,  Loyola  ('olU'|re,  Balti> 
more.  Md.,  and  Laval  UDiTeisitjr,  Qoebec.  D.  in  Montieal, 
Oct.  30,  1894.  NWL  .Macdoxald. 

Mercier,  Louts  Acouste,  M.  D.  :  raiseon;  b.  at  Plc^isis- 
Saint-Jean.  Yonne,  France.  Aug.  81,  ISfl ;  gnwhmted  M.  D. 
at  the  Ecolede  Medecino.  Farisim  1889$  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  surgery  of  the  urinary  oi^gaiuk  Amon^  his  publicv 
tionjt  are  /{rrherchtn  analomiquu,  piUholo<jtque»  el  thim- 
peuUque*  «ur  it*  maladies  de»  orgaaiBunnaire^t  t(  tti'nitatix 
(Pklis^  1841);  Jttehtrehf*  tur  /«  Sm&mtmt  de»  maladies  det 
prgmnat  umamt  (Fari%  1808).  a  T.  A. 

Mmk,  JmuxK  Hbhbicb  :  critie ;  b.  at  DaroMtadt  Oer- 
auui7.  Apr.  11,  1741 ;  atndied  at  Altdorf  aod  08ttlngr  n  ; 
traveled  exteneivelx.  and  subsequently  held  wvenl  iibp<>r- 
tant  poaitions  in  the  civil  and  military  serTiee  of  hi9  native 
coantrr.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  some  of  bis  meroantOe 
enterprises  and  to  the  sudden  loss  of  five  of  his  children  he 
became  desiwndent,  and  committed  suicide  June  27, 1791. 
In  1TT2  M«rcil  fonnded  ti»  Frankfurter  Otlehrte  Anteigen, 
a  critical  Journal  to  whieh  young  Ooetbe  and  Herder  con- 
tributed nnmprous  reviews,  and  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
tributor!! t<i  Wiriand's  Jlerkur  and  Nicolai's  Allgfmeim 
deulsche  Bibliothek.  A  man  of  highly  refined  literan'  taste, 
he  exerted  as  a  critic  great  ittflneDOe  not  only  upon  (ioethe, 
but  also  upon  other  contemjKJrary  writers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  (German  literature  in  general.  See  M«rck's  AuMe- 
wOUU  Sehriftea  tur  tehinen  Lit.  tmd  A'umt,  cditt-d  by  Ad. 
Stahr  (1840);  J>nV«  w»«fHl  «M»  /.  K  Mtrek  ' 

JULIl'S  (iotBEL. 

■«renr,  Javks:  mOitarroaMr  and  adaotiflt:  b.  at  To- 
ynsaAjk,  Fil,  Nov.  25,  18«;  gniditatad  at  U,  S.  Military 
Aioadanr,  and  waa  pnnnoted  aeoond  lieutenant  of  Engi- 
neaia, U.S.  A..  June  18, 1888;  lint  lientanant  Mar.,  1887. and 
oaptaiB  Dec.  9.  187r> ;  aervad  as  assbtant  engineer  on  the 
surrey  of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  lakes  1888-07; 
at  the  Military  Academy  as  acting  assistant  and  Assistant 
Professor  >  f  Xal  ttral  and  Experimental  PhifaHophf  1887-72; 
with  the  i  ninN'-'-r  battalion  as  adjutant  and  comnunding 
company  IHTJ-Tfi;  :is  assistant  eninneer  to  Gen.  IleirtOD 
in  removing'  the  nl^tructions  at  HwlOate,  and  upon  oChar 
rirer  and  harbor  worics  1876-81 ;  and  charged  with  various 
worlts  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  surveys  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  New  York  harbor  and  vicinity 
H4 :  Professor  if  ('i\-il  and  Militarv  Kngiiiocring  at  West 
Point  from  1884  till  his  death,  at  Fort  .MoimK-,  Va.,  .\pr.  21, 
1K96.  He  revised  and  enlarged  Mahan*!!  I'trninnent  Furlificfi  '. 
fMm<18tf7^aDd  is  the  author  of  EkmmUoflhe  Art  of  War 
{tS8Bi,aiM  Military  Minn,  Ka^inff^a!MilUm^Uima(iWS^ 

Hercnry:  See  HERMr*:. 

Mercury  [named  fr-i,n  tlu'  srod  Mercury]:  the  platiel 
which  travels  nearest  to  \hv  at  a  lii^iance  of  nt'arlv  four- 
tenths  that  of  the  eartli.  W)i,  ri  li.  ur  its  greatest  eastern 
elongations,  which  ■K  cur  ut  ihi.  r\al-  iif  .'our  monlhs.it  may 
be  seen  in  the  west  lialf  an  hour  t<>  an  hour  after  sunwt. 
Telescopic  observation  of  Mercury  l>a.s  reveakil  very  little  of 
interest  SehrSter,  by  careful  study  of  the  ph»,se«.  oimcludcd 
that  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axU  in  nii  ut  .'im.  30s., 
bat  ttxj  little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  un  tbia  result 


or  on  the  »nppose<l  inclination  <<f  the  asi.<  of  MeretitT  to 
the  plann  of  its  orbit.  Still,  it  is  worth  mentioning  tbair 
in  Itkjl  Harding  discovered  a  strealc  on  the  sfiuthern  homi-' 
sphere  of  Mercury,  the  careful  observation  of  which  resulted 
in  his  obtaining'  a  r<itii(:<'ii-f>erio<l  alnioot  identical  irith 
SehrSter's.  The  flgurt  '  f  M>  rcury  shows  no  si-nttible  OollH 
prcs«ion.  If  S^'hrfltrrV  . il-ct vations  can  bo  trustt-d.  one 
mountain  on  Mercury  bn^  n  height  equal  to  of  Cha 
planet's  radius,  or  to  about  12  miles;  but  later  oWen'crs, 
using  telescopeeof  the  best  tnoilern  construction,  have  failed 
so  conipli  tcly  in  recognizing  the  marks  dcscrilxnl  by  SehrS- 
ter that  great  rioubt  necessarily  rests  on  the  acmracy  of  his 
conclusion".  Mercury  passes  between  the  earth  and  sun 
more  than  three  times  in  each  year,  and  when,  during  one 
'if  thfse  passHges,  Men-iiry  is  near  his  ncxles  he  appears  to 
[>uNv  iwross  the  fai>e  of  the  sun.  Such  an  occurrence  is  called 
a  transit  of  Mercury,  and,  though  less  important  than  a 
transit  of  Venus,  is  yet  of  intere^  to  astronomers;.  Transits 
of  Mercury  rx^mir  i»t  intervals  of  13.7,  10.  3,  10,  3,  etc.,  years, 
always  l  ilhi  r  in  May  ur  Xi  vcinbi-r.  The  following  table 
shows  the  tiiiM-^its  that  will  occur  during  the  next  luul  cen- 
tury, and  the  At hmt ic  timaa  of  ftidUle  of  transit : 

1894,  Nov.  10   Ih.  36in.  r.M. 

1907,  Nov.  14  7h.  Tm.  a.X. 

1914,  Nov.  7   7h.  5iii.  A.II. 

1924,  May  7  8h.  34m.  p.m. 

1827,  Not.  10   45m.i.K. 

1840,  Not.  11  gh.  SSm.  F.ll. 

RrvisfM-l  hy  S.  NrwroMB. 

Mercury,  r.r  Hydrar'gj ruui  \mfrrury  is  so  :iJinu'.l  from 
the  gc"l  Mi;ui  I  iiv  I7.  t'.),  |)erbarw  in  allu^i.  n  t.,  r|iii(-k- 
ne*"s  ami  (•r>,'~.- wilU  which  it  nowK  in  anv  ii:rir-;,iu;  Ay- 
drar  ipjrinn  1^  M.kI.  r,at..froni  Lat.  Av'^^'fr '/vr>; «  y  '<\.uSf£p- 
7»^t,  iJUTi'ury,  (iiiirloiiviT,  liter..  w«t.  r  <ilvi  r;  u8»p,  water 
+  4p7vco'.  r [  :  tlic  mily  simple  ni'  tnl  wtjrii  is  Hijuiii  at 

the  orfUr.ni  1  u  iujH!niLur*»!i.  It  occurs  aa  a  iiativr  muial, 
likf  K'lM,  sitvcr,  eop|>or,  etc.,  miuI  lias  been  known  t"  man- 
kind from  time  iminenioriHl.  Its  i  ldoriiles  were  aku  known 
of  old — eorroitife  sublimate  ami  the  red  oridt  in  the  .Arabi- 
ans, and  calomel  to  the  alciitiiuils.  Its  sulphide,  nuHul/ar, 
has  been  used  as  a  pigment  from  the  must  aneiei;t  timfe. 

Oeeurrentt  and  Preparation. — Besides  tlit  iialivo  metal, 
it  occurs  chiefly  as  cinnabar,  it^  most  abundant  ore.  The 
most  famous  localities  in  the  I'.  S.  are  in  California,  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idria,  named  after  the  two  most  pro- 
dactlTe  Eaivpean  localities,  .\lmaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria  in 
Camiola.  Then-  aro,  however,  numerous  ot  her  undevelotn^ 
cinnafaai4aaring  regions  in  the  Pacific  States.  Cinnanar 
is  reduced  to  mataUie  mercury  either  by  distilling  with 
lime  to  eombbia  with  ttia  sulphur,  or  by  simply  distilling  in 
a  current  of  air,  wbldl  oaddizas  the  RUphur  to  sttlphttMoa 
acid  gas,  leaving  tha  UMirourjr  ftaa^  Mstallio  iFon  Jim  daa 
been  used  to  comblnavitli  anifBtaiii  11m  mlphai.  niaia- 
duced  liquid  metal  la  aaat  Into  oommwce  la  bottlsa  af 
wrought  iron  closed  with  screw  stoppers,  eontablilig  about 
75  lb.  each. 

Chemical  and  Physical  iVahtm — Pure  mareurj  il  al« 
moat  silver-white,  of  mirror-Ulce  luster,  which  faiateritpre* 
sarfas  perfectly  in  air  free  from  sulphur.  Like  aUrer,  it  ia 
tamblted  superficially  sulphurous  emanatioas.  Dust 
8l«o  may  a<Iliere  and  tsmisTi  it,  but  it  is  readily  ri'slored  to 
perfect  brilliancy  by  slraiiuu^'.  or  even  by  pouring  throudl 
a  ghua  funnel,  to  which  the  dust  or  tarnish-films  will  m- 
Imw.  The  worst  enemies  to  its  purity  are  other  tuttal*,  and 
ignorance  of  this  fact  often  leads  to  tHe  ruin  <ir  great  deteri- 
oration in  value  of  large  amounts  of  mercury.  No  metal 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch  it  except  iron  or  platinum. 
The  smallest  pro|>oriion  of  sane  eommon  metals,  especisUj 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  and  oven  copper  to  a  less  extent,  causes 
it  to  tarnish  constantly  and  lo*  its  l.isrer,  and  injures  its 
perfect  liquidity,  making  it  some^Uuit  viscous  and  adherent 
to  other  bodies,  so  that  it  will  "drag  a  tail  "  behind  when 
flf>wing  over  a  surface,  n  ndi  ring  it  useless  for  nearly  all  its 
jiractical  applications  without  purification  by  processes 
whit'h  are  tiKTif?  Too  easy.  In  such  cases,  however,  if  the 
amount  Im-^e  le,  ral  is  minute,  it  may  be  removed  by 
agitating  with  a  <liluied  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
for  some  time.  The  mercury  is  thus  "floured"  or  finely 
divided  intfj  globules,  extending  its  surface  «o  wreath-  that 
the  b US' ■  iu.  tal  soon  converted  into  chlor^  ie  :uhi  iiL-.s -  IvikI 
out.    OtJ  \vu>hiii_-  «fiini  nppfHtcdly  with  cledti  water,  tho 

globules  will  ii-i;  ,ilv  ,  ,  II  ,  L't>  again.  If  some  of  tlieii;  refuse 
to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  add  a  luiuute  qunutitf  of  amalgam  of 
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sodium,  whit  h  cans**  iiiHtant  cx>i«t«'scfriee  of  th«  rninuti;st 
globules.  Mi-ri  urs  which  jfi'ts  int.i  i  lii-  <iat*^  of  line  tiivision, 
SHj  that  it  ■will  iL'it  run  t<i(^*thor  sjKJiiiuiK-tmsly,  is  lorit  in  im- 
mense quantith'-  iii  iiiiuiiij;  (countries  byheinj?  washed  awdv 
in  suspciiiiioii  m  wnier  itnil  mingled  with  sand  and  "tail- 
ings." Mercury  when  pure  has  :i  limMty  i  f  IIJ-.WO  at  0  C. 
<32''  F.).  When  it  is  fr<iz«"Ti.  whi.  li  n  .piin  s  n  n>du<-ti<jn 
<  f  triii|teratun«  to  al>oiit  HU  F.  1m«  /,  i  ;i'  i  ..iniing  to 
ilutchiua  (=  —  .'iU-44  L'.),  it  foniis  a  tin-hkr  imu-s,  which  is 
<:ry>tJiilino.  but  ncvertia-h-ss  malleable.  It  boils,  wiien  pure, 
ill  ^57 US  C.  ((J75  F.),  yieldinff  a  transparent,  colorless  va[>or 
8"7  times  as  heavy  a*  air.  When  exj>o.s<.><l  to  the  air  at  or  near 
ita  boilitiK-poInt,'  it  is  slowly  oxidiztnl  tu  Uie  r«d  oxide, 
which,  whet)  expnsi>d  again  to  aitiU  highw  bOAt.  is  daooiD* 
potod  into  itK  clementx. 

Vnf*  of  Mercury. — The  most  imnortant  of  tliose  U  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  Gold  and  Silver  (gj.  v.}.  It  is  alw 
used  in  the  amaliTamatioD  of  the  zincs  of  TOltaie  batteries, 
in  making;  lo<:iking-gIa;si«cH.  in  bArometers,  th«nnonieter», 
8team-gauge.«  and  other  im-swure-gnuges.  In  dental  am&Jgani!* 
(with  copp«ri.  In  the  latioratory  it  it*  a  valuable  a^^ent  in 
•adioaM(^(for  onntning  ga-s«r<i),  in  mercurial  pumps, and  in 
other  way*.  It  is  wmd  for  preparing  several  important  me- 
dicinal compounds. 

CompouniU  of  Jfervury.— SetenJ  of  tiie  amiilgnm^,  or 
oorapoonda  of  meienqr  vith  other  metalB,at«  useful  sub- 
ttanoes.  The  dental  aualgatu,  with  copper,  has  alrewly 
been  mentiooed.  That  with  tin  fonmUie  eoftting  on  lo<>k- 
ing-glaases.  Sodinin-wualgaiu  is  used  in  the  kboratory  for 
*  miiltitlldA  of  pupoaet^  mi  in  the  «rtB  in  the  amalgamii- 
tioil  ti  the  «ns  of  nw  pnekws  HnCnls,  and  in  the  teoovery 
of  neraiuTwhioh  his  been  employed  for  this  puipoe^  The 
two  oUotidee  of  uenmry  are  Imown  oonuueroiauy  as  Con- 
MsiTi  SuBUVATi  ud  CAUHtn  (M.  V.).  The  protoxide  or 
nd  oxide  of  meronry.  Icnown  MrHTftrw^Me  in  medicine, 
is  fbmed  botli  by  heating  mercury  lu  the  air  and  bv  auply- 
ing  heat  to  the  nitrate.  The  only  other  eompounci  of  im- 
portance is  the  sulphide,  which,  when  artificially  piepared, 
forms  the  beautiful  pigment  known  as  vermitum,  and  as 
found  native  is  the  mineral  CmXABAR  (f.  v.). 

Keriscid  bj  Iea  Rnsty. 

Mbdioi.hal  Usks  ok  Meecitrv  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  diffcn-nt  physiological  effects  of  aiffcrent  prepamtions. 
These  have  therefor*  to  be  studied  gerialim.  Therti  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  affection  of  the  system  called  inereurializo- 
tion,  induced  by  the  stesdy  impregnation  of  the  blood  with 
the  metal,  which  b  MSSntially  the  same  whatever  be  the 
preparation  of  mercurr  used.  Thin  will,  then,  first  be  con- 
sidered. Phyrtiologicallv.  the  gyiuptonis  of  mercurializatiou 
are  brieflj  as  follows:  'fhcrf  are  ni^t  a  inrtnllif  ta.-»c  in  the 
aMothi a aoreucsii  of  tli<'  -ivn  Wm^  ut^l  i'r.lti*>»  of 

the  same,  and  a  peculiar  fetor  in  the  breath.  Xext  comes 
a  tendency  to  increase  of  the  secretions,  especially  of  the 
saliTa,  to  be  foUuwed  by  a  general  inflatnmntion  of  the 
ntructures  of  the  moottt,  swellftig  of  the  Milivary  glatid-s  ex- 
cessive and  foul-sinelling  salivary  secretion,  anil  a<'ct)m- 
penying  fever.  If  the  |K>i^k'>ning  continue,  this  condition. 
Known  as  salivation,  nmy  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Ulcers,  ganKii-ii''.  i  iiries  of  the  teeth,  and  haMnor- 
rnages  may  occur  in  the  affectwl  parts  ;  and  now  also  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  IkmIv  will  \k  j)rofoundly  disturbed. 
Uiarrhuen,  ernncial ion.  grave  iinnovcnMhnient  of  the  bloo<l, 
with  ab^torptiou  of  newly  fonneii  tissues,  may  result,  est«l>- 
liahing  a  state  of  general  deviftiH^nlion.froin  which  the  suf- 
ferer will  but  slowlv  recover.  \\"liiJ<  in  this  condition  the  in- 
t«mal  organs  are  liable  to  iiitlH!ii- .  or,  in  common  parlance, 
the  individual  is  apt  to  "  taki'  ci.l.i."  If  tlu'  iKnsoning  has 
resulti'd  from  breathing:  im  n  ui  ih!  viiiH  iii.  as  in  the  ca.-ie  of 
artisans  working  wirh  iijiii nrv,  tlii'  symptoms  of  the  nier- 
curinl  !iifc<-tvni  nr.'  sr,:ur«  i;al  ililTi  n-iil.  Sulivation  does 
not  i«  '  Ur.  Iii.t  till-  |"'iMHi  uttn>  k>  tii-  n^-t  v<m..-^  --s  stem,  pn^- 
dl!^  int'  H  ]"■■  u.iiir  tn-inMiiii,' I  if  ttiu  lir:iu-;,eaikHi  "mercurial 
tri'ini'i.'  '['(US  niMv  Lie  Sij  suviti-  a-  t.i  render  the  sufferer 
uiiiilili- ti '  -laii'l.  "r  r\i-n  til  use  iiit>  hau'ls  for  hhv  i)'M>ful 
]>iir[ii  i-i.'.  'I'lii  rii[>i'ii1  ir;iU y,  l  hv  induel  ion  of  ini  il.  i-.i  -  r  ^-r:^>  1.  s 
of  i:i-!n  raj  ni«ri:'jniili/nt  I.  Ill  wns  fontnTly  one  of  liiu  coiii- 
iijiiii>'-t  prm-ticcs  iif  III-'  |.liv>i.  ijiii.  li.-iiii;  systematically  re- 
s.irtiil  [o  in  almcist  nil  iutlmiiiiMiiii/ua,  under  the  idea  that 
til- ii  liy  till'  iiilliiiniuali  ii  y  |>ii  cess  couhl  U'  checkeil.  or  at 
l.jwHt  Liiiitrullisi  in  St  \  lilt  y.  .111.1  the  absi>rptif)n  of  its  morbid 
prMtliicls  liHsli. iiiti  I  lull  I'f  liili'  yi-nrs  [ir.'M.itiei'  has  lH.'en 
^Umiiiv  li'sirij.;  favxtr,  tuij  Irt!ttUu4  iil  ■  if  irilUiiiimntioti!i  without 
men  ury  Jij  jiaruntly  giving  even  luiii-r  results  than  the 
lUfircurial  »yst«ia«   Vory  auuiy  physicians  therefore  lioiiL 
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th.  iii.  iiicinal  use  of  general  nicrriiriiiH/.ation  to  th«»  sinrle 
<li-i  a~i  syphilis,  in  which  !i>  i  \t rm iriliuary  power  lui>  l^-.  n 
i  vi  rw  lielmingly  dcuioiistniti  it,  Imt  uvi-ti  here  the  uiJ  iiHltjt 
of  r  wiitinuing  thf  usi'  <A  tiu'  ilrup  up  till  the  production  of 
««;i  ual  .K4ilivution  lata  l.tvii  wltuily  ahandone^l,  ami  the  de- 
velopment of  a  slight  sj>onginess  ami  tciuJi  rru-ss  ..f  the 
gum*  i*  reeogni/ed  a.s  tin'  uimost  physiologicjil  liiuii  of 
therapeutic  iiiercurialization. 

Other  special  properties  uiiil  uses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are  as  follow:  In  |,TihTiil.  the  soluble  A r  tm  rcurie 
compounds  are  intensely  iiTiUiil,  corrosive,  aiul  highly 
|Kii.soiuiu.s  to  all  f«>rms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable  \Vli.3n 
swallowed  in  ]H>is<>tiou.s  dose  they  produce  intense  gaitnt-iil- 
testinal  iudauinuiiMii,  witli  extremely  severe  burning  pain, 
vomiting,  [mryiu;.;.  cramjis,  exclusive  prostration,  and 
death.  If  tne  sufferer  lives  several  days,  salivation  from  ab- 
sorption of  the  nicn'urial  may  occur.  '  The  antidote  in  mor- 
ciinc  poisoning  is  some  form  of  albumen,  as  white  of  egg, 
milk,  flour  and  water,  but  as  the  insoluble  albuminates  thus 
formed  are  aigain  redissolved  if  left  in  tbe  alimentary  canal, 
the  poison  must  be  got  rid  of  by  emetics.  The  eSecta  on 
the  sfsleoi  am  to  he  tngated  on  general  principles.  Tha 
mereurlo  eontpoonds  and  intamaay  in  medicine  are  mer- 
curie  chloride  (oorniaiTe  snblimateX  msraoric  iodide  (red 
iMlide),  and  owivurio  twauida.  These  an  emptojred  in 
minute  does,  laroelr  diluted,  to  hidaee tiianqiuatio  marenii* 
alization  hi  syptiilfs,  and  in  weait  soltttion  or  in  ointmeot 
as  external  apiilications  in  many  forms  of  chronic  skin  dis- 
ease, especially  where  dei»ondiug  ou  the  presence  of  a  para* 
si!e.  Corrosive  sublimats  in  exosediogly  snail  dosea is ida» 
used  internally  in  omtain  digastiTe  denuigenieata  vftb 
orrhcea.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  mereniio  an  this 
merennus  compounds  and  pByarationa  of  the  metal  itsdl 
Those  used  intemallr  in  medtoine  are  merauroaaehlaride 
(calomel),  merenraus  iodide  (green  todldel  blue  pill  or  Una 
moss  (metallic  roercurr  thorong^iir  rubbetl  into  a  psity 
mass  with  confection  ol  rosea  and  liquorice-root)^  and  mer- 
cury with  chalk  or  "grnx  powder"  (metallio  mercury  rubbed 
into  a  grayish  powder  with  preitareil  chalk).  The^  prepo* 
rations  have  not  the  corrosive  and  poisonous  properties 
of  the  higher  ccnnnonnds — a  fact  probably  largely  due  to 
their  great  iiisohibilitT.  Given  in  small  repeated  dose  thej 
are  in  wme  way  slowly  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  aUh 
mentary  canal,  become  thus  alisorb<  <!.  ami  readily  induce 
general  mercurialization.  They  arc  a' .  iniiingly  unich  em- 
ployed for  this  pur|>ose  in  syphilis.  In  single  large  dosa 
the  tendency  of  the  present  group  is  to  a  cathartic  ellbot^ 
strongest  in  the  case  of  calomel,  weakest  in  mercury  with 
chalk.  When  so  o|H-rHting  the  mercurial  is  itself  discharged 
before  there  is  time  for  its  solui;- ti  and  absorption,  and 
hence  this  mercurial  purging  i*  imat  i. mled  by  any  general 
infection  with  l!ic  metal.  The  stools  priHhiced  are  yellow 
and  green,  B|i]  iiii  iitly  from  the  presence  of  bile — an  iudica- 
ti<m  that  the  cat  hart ic  action  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and 
thus  the  bile  contaiiieil  in  that  part  of  tbe  intestine  is  dis- 
chfirged  [ttr  rtrtiim  instead  of  being  reabsorbed.  Calomel 
is  much  used,  either  alone  or  with  other  cathartics,  as  a 
purgative,  aud  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  mercury  with  chalk 
often  prove  curative  in  many  intestinal  doraugementa,  es|>e- 
cially  in  that  condition  commonly  callc<!  "  tiiliousncas  " ; 
but  the  phiio.sophy  of  their  curative  a<  li  ii  is  not  full? 
made  out.  Many  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  usea 
for  certain  special  puri>i>seA.  Meri-urial  or  blue  ointment 
(metallic  mercury  rubbed  thoroughly  with  lard  and  suet) 
is  much  used  as  a  means  of  producing  general  mercurializa- 
tion in  syphilis,  a  small  piece  of  the  ointment  being  rubHftd 
into  the  skin  daily.  It  is  also  employed  for  puri-ly  lovol 
I>urp«*(><!  in  Tfifi'ir  skin  dis*'as<'s,  and  for"  the  killing  of  pura- 
sitrv.  A  si  hi'i  iii  i  f  mercuric  oxkIh  in  oleic  acid  forms  a 
mitti-  i,'lrL;ai-t  |ii-i  fi!irnriAn  for  tl:.-  .sanu'  [ iiirjifi<i.>s.  >h'rcur- 
ous  ii\L>l.-  ililai  k  I'Mili'i  .-iiiil  tiiLTciirir  siiliijiicr  n'i  11  iiiil i(ir) are 
sometiiues  u.setl  to  iiu  ri  ii niihzi'  in  syphiii-  I'y  t)ir  jircK-uss  of 
"  fuinigalion,"  the  <-oin|ioiu.  Is  In  iiii;  vnlutili/isl  by  heat  and 
allowi'd  to  preHjipitate  ujM.>n  Ihu  Uttki'il  s'kiii  if  the  pntiont  ; 
(talotnel  is  also  used  for  the  S4im(!  purju.-f.  Mi  n  unc  <i.\iil*j 
ami  ammoiiiated  mercurj- (white  pr.-.i]iiiatf.  arr  us,'il  uuly 

;  uMrrilally  as  gi'iitly  irritant  apj^Iira:  Mtis  to  slu;:;;l>h  s-iri-S. 
i  ttriiie  oinitnfnl,  containing  inert luy  in  tin-  furin  i  f  niiinie, 
is  used  for  the  stiiiie  pur|>oises.  Anariil  si  hitimi  .  f  in.  rcuric 
nitrate  is  a  |M>werful  caustic.  Finally  tlii  ri  -ii.  whi  be  men- 
liotieil  tiie  yellow  sillpliule.  or  "turpetli  tun:,  l  al."  which  is  a 
prompt  anil  iion-nauseating  but  harsh  and  iini  ipial  enietia 

Revised  liy  II,  A.  BaMB, 
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Meredith.  Georok  :  novelist  aii<l  pwt  ;  h.  in  Hampshire, 
England,  Feb,  12,  1838:  wa.s  tHlucBled  in  (lerinany:  studied 
law,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  literature;  has  put»li»hed 
novels  and  siories,  Inclutlint;  Thu  Shafin<f  of  Shagvat :  an 
Arabian  KnUrtaiitment  (1805);  Farina:  a  J.eqma  of  Co- 
/wri«(18r>7);  The  Ordml  of  Richard  /Vi-er*/ (1859) ;  Evan 
Ilarriuglon  (1861);  Kmiliain  fingland,  nov  chMciX  Sandra 
Peiloni  (1864);  Vittoria  (1866);  Jihoda  Fhtning 
Thf  Advfnlnretof  Harrii  Rirhmond  f!*7lU  Hrnnr/ian'/i'f 
(''(rf^T  il8T*>);  The  K'/ui"/  C^THi;  T.'k  Tnu;ir  Cnmxlinn." 
(1881):  A  !>i'tf\fi  uf  thf  <  'fi.^.^.-niy.^  i]^<>r.  nnil  nfOur 
C'tnqutror>  ;lsSH)|':  nlso  J'i,,i:,,i  ils,")i);  M(^Jiin  L-in  omt 
Poems  of  the  J-'mj/isf,  lu„id.^fl'-  with  i'tiema  ii<"l  lUiU'ids 
(1862) :  iWm.<  nu  'd  f.i/nr.i  the  Joy  of  Earth  O^'^'li : 
lads  and  f'firix.t  i,r  'i'rwjif  Lift  n8H7);  and  ^4  lOndn"/  i<J 
Earlh  iH-v^i.  Ill-  >iu;i:i--Hi.'ii  l-isrii  'IVnnyson  as  prrMdoni  iA 
the  Bniish  Society  of  Aiithurs  in  S»>e  I..- liallimur, 

Grorge  Mtndith:  MMM  CkartteUn^fiey  iv.vh  l.ilili.:ij,Tai)hy, 
IMW).  lUjvised  by  H.  A.  BEEaa. 

Meredith,  Tyoi'i8A  TwAMi.rr:  author;  b.  at  Birmingham, 
Eo^nd,  July  20,  1812;  reoeive<l  an  artistic  education : 
publldied  in  1*8^  a  vohiine  of  poems  and  in  Ih;so  The  Ro- 
WUMee  of  yaturt,  or  the  Flotrer  St-awmn  Ittugtratrd,  both 
Ulustrated  bv  lier  own  pencil.  In  1839  she  married  her 
criusin.  Charles  Meroditn,  and  went  to  Aiistmlia-  Five 
years  later  they  settled  in  Tasmania.  D.  Oet.  il.  isfi,-.. 
.She  published  Note*  and  SkrAchrs  of  Sew  South  Wall's 
<1H44);  JJy  Horn*  in  Tasmania  (IS-W);  Some  of  My  Bush 
Friends  in  7Vi«m<inia  (1859);  Ov&r  the  iilrailM  {imut;  and 
Lortd  and  Lost,  a  volume  of  Tnene,  IllitttfBted  1^  hfltacU. 

Meredith,  Owb.v  :  See  Lyttom. 

Meredith.  William  Ralps  :  Sm  the  Appendix. 

Meres,  FHAsris:  author;  b.  in  Eneland  atx>ut  1965;  was 
author  of  Tamia  I'alladii,  or  Wifs  3V#<M«n>  (1597) ;  Wit's 
I  Aeademy  :  a  Treasurie  of  Gonlden  Smtsmes,  Similies,  and 
£xampksillli^4}{  and  of  a  translation  of  the  S(nii«r'«  Guide, 
hf  Ftmf  Lais  de  Granada  (1598-161^  The  flrst-naniod 
wBfk  WM  *"coin|iatatire  discoum  of  oar  English  poeu 
iritb  Uie  OiMk,  Latio,  and  ]i(alj«ii.iKMla,"irhieh  became 
popnUr  ■■  a  schodboolK,  and  b  oBlebntad  at  oontaining  the 
«adiMt  oritinl  ratenmoeB  to Sbakapeara.  Meraa diadJan. 
90, 1647. 

Meriranser  f^ffH].  l,at..  from  Span,  nu  roiinsnr ;  rnergo, 
divtT  I  <  un-rijuM,  diviTi  +  litiHiir,  gixjeki  Lat.  afM«rJ : 
a  name  tTVcn  lo  smcnil  Lir  N  nf  tht-  family  Anafida,  differ- 
ing from  tliu  true  ihivk-  in  luivitii.'  a  slpn«ler  bill,  slijrhtly 
booked  at  the  tip,  ariiu-il  wjth  litt  Ir  rrnu-vril  prix'c^-^t'.-i  wliitifj 
Serve  as  teeth.  This  style  o£  bill  has  utmuid  for  ilio  Uiur- 
paa>*rsthe  jiopular  name  of  saw-bill.  Another  common  name 
m  the  U.  S.  is  sheldrake.  The  meryansenj  are  expert  divers 
and  feed  "u  fi<li.  Tlir  iiuilr-  an-  iiHinlscine  birds  with  a 
strilcing  plumage  of  t>im:k  aud  while  Tiie  largest  spe<-iefl  is 
the  goosander  {Mergua  merganser),  common  to  the  <  'Id  uud 
New  Worlds.  The  handsomest  species  is  the  hoodud  mer- 
ganser ( Lophodytes  eurullatus),  in  whicli  the  male  has  a  large, 
oomprcs^ea  fan-shaped  crest  of  bloclc  feathers,  with  a  tri- 
angular white  maric  on  the  hinder  {Mntion.  The  females  are 
more  or  less  brown  in  plumage.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Merger  [<*.  Fr.  itifhi,  of  vrrb.  from  I.iit.  mtr  ijfrt,  .sink, 
cause-  to  t"'  ^wiilluWfd  uj)]  :  in  l.'iw,  ttie  hIim Tpt i' in  uri  xtin- 
CTiishaieiit  >■{  I'lv-  i->tati.',  rii;h1,  or  inliTrst  ity  an' i| Iht  of  a 
niphcr  (rraii>'.  when  l>i:th  lji_'€.:iniu  vr>;i-d  in  the  santv  i>rrsrin 
ill  i)rif  niiii  I  tic  -jiiiK'  riirht.  Tlnj  d'Hitrmc  finds  its  priu'-ifinl 
application  in  the  law  of  real  e>tnte.  Whenever  a  (ctuiit  r 
and  a  le*s  estate  unit4s  in  the  sam*'  [K-r-on,  w  itlmiK  miy  in- 
tervening  estate,  the  lesser  estate  is  nbs.  irlwd  l  y.  or  swallowed 
up  in,  the  greater.  Thus  if  a  trnaiit  f.ir  yi  ;irs  or  for  life 
atrfjuire  the  revi  rsiun  in  fee  simple,  the  istul^j  for  life  or  years 
i«  mefi^'-d  in  ilii'  U-f  find  ili'snjsii.  fiiN  forever.  What  remains 
is  only  the  fee  simple,  tiul  ut  .■ill  enlarged  or  altered  in  char- 
acter, it  is  true,  by  the  absftrpti  ui  cf  the  particular  estate. 
(See  Landlord  axd  Tknakt.i  S:>  if  the  mortgajjee  of  an  es- 
tate acquires  the  equity  of  rr  deni  pt  mtj,  merger  will  take  place 
and  he  will  become  vested  with  the  entire  estate.  The  same 
r-^ult  will  follow  if  the  nmrt^'agor  takes  an  a.'ssignment  of 
thsi  mi)rt  irii>xo  or  becomes  utliurwise  vested  with  the  mort- 
piget-'s  intiTi^st.  It  is  a  general  |>rinri).!e  that  »  hi-ni  ver  u 
lepil  and  uu  ecjuitahle  estate  in  trie  sauie  laiid  unite  ia  iho 
same  person,  the  latter  is  extinguished.  In  courts  of  equity, 
however,  ttie  doctrine  will  be  ignorod  whenever  a  merger 
Would  wnrk  injastJee  or  frustrate  the  lawful  intentions  of 
the  partiea.   u  the  aeTflnd  eetatea  b;  act  of  the  law  ooite  io 
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the  same  person,  but  not  in  the  same  rij;ht  or  interest,  no 
merger  will  occur.  If,  therefore,  an  executor  wlio  hu.v  »  ri'- 
vcrsion  in  his  own  right  acquire  a  term  of  years  in  his  capac- 
ity as  i  xecntor,  the  two  e.stntes  will  not  tncrt'e. 

Instances  of  the  appliesfton  of  the  doctrine  <if  nierf^rr 
oj'cur  also  in  other  branedes  of  the  law.  Thns  if  u  contract 
of  specialty,  as  a  bond,  be  piv.-n  by  h  detiti  .r.  binding  him  to 
; li<?  payment  of  a  debt  fniinded  vjpon  siinple  cmUract,  the 
retiiffh' Jip'in  1  he  s[»«'iall  y  ■"Ujier-^,  des  or  e\t  ini;nishe«  that 
upDiitlie  iiri:.'inal  a:;rei  )ii>-nr,  inasmuch  as  llie  si.b-l  it '.iled 
obhgalioti  i.s  ul  a,  kigliei'  nalur«.  Fur  a  like  rett-son  tln'  re- 
covery of  judgment  upon  a  cltiim  arising  out  of  ximj  le  coti- 
ivnrt  estinenishes  the  original  frrf  i.iid  of  indebtedness,  and 
till'  ■  inly  NUl>S4'(juenl  n-lnedy  .-nailable  is  an  action  n)>i,n  the 
jiiil^^inetst ;  but  no  merger  will  ijikt^  pltu-e  when  both  securi- 
ties are  . if  the  same  character  or  degree.  Tbnf  OM  CbttttoU 
inorigage  would  not  extinguish  another. 

The  term  "  merger"  is  also  employe<l  in  the  English  l.iw 
in  a  somewhat  different  sen.se  from  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  illustrated.  Thus  it  is  tliere  a  rule  I  hat  when  a 
felonv  has  been  committed  which  lUlitlu.s  the  j'aiiy  injured 
to  bring  a  civil  action  for  redress,  as  well  as  to  iu^iitnte  a 
criniinul  prasecntion,  the  remedy  by  action  is  mergetl  ui  the 
remedy  by  pnnsecution,  or,  as  it  is  briefly  expres,sed,  the  tres- 
|ijiss  is  merged  in  the  felony ;  but  this  dtxit  not  mean  that 
the  civil  remedy  is  extinguished,  but  only  that  it  is  Ku[>er- 
scded  or  postponed  until  the  criminal  procee<lings  are  termi- 
nated. After  the  end  of  the  proseouUnn  the  action  is  main- 
tainable. This  rale  is  established  io  order  that  the  partv  in- 
{ u  I  e  I  i  nmj  be  indocacl  to  noaecota  the  public  offense,  wiikli 
hi:  iiught  svind  ddiig  U  lie  van  flrat  permitted  to  reoorer 
satisfaction  for  his  priTste  ialutr.  Toe  fact  thatpiirate 
peramt  jg^ucrallj  aal  aa  oriuunal  praaaeBton  in  Eogland 
makes  tlua  mla  taoBottMit  la  tke  IT.  &,  where  the  pmse- 
cution  «tf  criniiMl  ocboMa  to  ganaMlli  ooounittad  to  meelal 
public  offlcfaiaitJie  EiigHah  nue  haa  baen  eeneraUy  abolulied. 

In  CiimiiiBl  hnr  it  was  lannariT  held  that  a  merger  would 
ocoor  where  the  aame  aot  waa  witbia  the  deAultioD  both  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  •  felooj,  or  bolk  off  a  felony  and  of 
trett.son.  In  such  caaea  tlie  lower  offenae  was  said  to  meige 
in  the  higher,  so  that  the  act  oonld  be  punished  onl^  as  a 
felony  in  the  one  case  or  as  treason  in  the  other.  This  doc*, 
trine  htus  however,  been  very  much  restricted  iu  Snglaod, 
where  it  originated,  and  it  tias  at  tirtweut  little  or  no  place 
in  the  U.  S.,  where  nie  dbtinction  between  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors has  been  generally  broken  down  by  statotOb  On 
the  general  subject,  see  .^meHewft  omf  English  Enegdopm- 
did  of  Law,  article  Merger.  Okorok  W.  Ktr'  hwey. 

HeTYfli,  or  Mer^hl;  the  souliiernaiost  diislrict  of  Tenas- 
seriin,  Burma,  British  India;  consisting  of  a  territory 
stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Ikngai  from  laX.  9" 
58'  t-o  13'  24  N.,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small  isl- 
ands known  as  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  The  islands  are 
idl  high  and  mostly  naked,  but  rich  in  edible  birds'  nests, 
t<jrtoise-8hell,  and  ']>earls.    The  territory  of  the  mainland 

firoduces  sapan-wood  and  ivory,  and  is  rich  in  tin  and  zinc, 
t  is  ot^'cupietl  by  two  mountaio  ranges  wliich  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  between  wUob  the  Tenasserim 
winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  eoaat-lanidi  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  presents  in  some  plaoea  line  lioe-plailMt 
but  is  mostly  mangrove  swamps.  The  mountain  eooittZT 
may  be  deanribed  as  one  oontimuMH  forest.  Of  the  total 
area  of  the  pvpTinee.  7,810  aq.  Dsilea.  only  7S  .<tq.  mlkt  OM 
tinder  oultiYation.  rtf^  WyOOOL  The  capital  is  Meigu^ 
Situated  aa  an  lafaind  in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  river,  inlat. 
12'  26'  N.  It  hna  a  good  harlior  and  some  trade,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  ootise  of  the  governor,  the  hospital,  and 
the  barracks,  it  oontaina  only  miserable  houaea.  Vv^VitfiM, 
consisting  of  Bnrmno,  Siamese,  and  Ghineaa  aettlen. 

Merian,  ^Iaru  Sibylle  :  naturalist  and  artist :  b.  at 
Frankfort.  Hennany,  Apr.  2, 1647.  She  was  the  daughter 
I  if  a  Swiss  eni^'raver,  and  in  1665  married  an  arl  i'l  uf  N'urem- 
Imrg  Uttiittti  i«raff ;  but  .»hc  is  univers.aliy  kn^wn  as  Mwlame 
Merian.  She  early  distinguished  her-i  IT  fi  r  ln-r  knowledge 
of  botany  »nd  pntf>mology.  anrl  espociuiiy  fi  r  tc  r  studies  of 
inst'  t  life  a;id  drawiiiipi  illustrating  the  tiielaniMr]ihnses  nf 
variuu-s  sjiecici  ;  m  ihis  she  was  assisted  by  .her  Iwu  daugh- 
ters. In  conqMiny  with  one  of  these  she  vivirci;  Surinam, 
1699-1701,  briiijfing  back  large  collections  of  drnwines;  the 
daughter  made  a  swond  trip  to  thai  country  in  1708.  In 
1705  she  published  J/ttamorphosts  iustrlarum  Swrinanun- 
sium,  with  numerous  large  plates  of  South  American  insects 
in  different  stages.  This  was  republished  in  French  after 
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her  death,  toffether  with  r  fiimilur  work  on  tin'  insoofs  of 
Europe.  Mmlanie  Merinn's  ilr)iwiiij:s  \\i-r>'.  f  ir  the  tinu', 
remarknMy  H<nirato,  ami  ntaiiy  of  r  •  liM  rvHtions,  which 
had  Ix'on  i|iR^tioui'd,  haT«aiiiMbi-<  u  >  iillniicii.  I),  at  Aiu- 
sterdani,  Jan.  IS,  1717.  llLKiiEKT  11.  Smith. 

Merian:  the  name  of  n  fnniily  nf  arti>ts:  (1)  Mattit.el-s 
"tbeeklNV"  b.  at  Basc-I,  l-i<.i:i :  stiiili>'<I  at  Zurich  and  trareli'd 
In  the  wvafcof  Earop/ :  nmrriiHl  a  ilau^hter  nf  Dirk  de  Bry, 
a  famous  enfcra^er  i>l  Flanders.  At  about  the  ase  of  thirty 
he  settled  in  Frankfort  as  cni^raver onoop^r.  ana  aftirward 
■tarted  a  nublishint'-httiiHo,  which  was  eontinui-d  by  his  heirs. 
Among  hw  works  an-  wenty-eight  phitos  of  tht?  c-orenionial 
of  liftptimn  of  Frederick  of  Wurtemhtrg ;  400  Einblematie 
Platm,  with  flowers  and  landscapes;  Biltif  Storie/:'2{)0  plates ; 
The  iJtiure  of  Death,  from  paintinKsat  Ita!<«l.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  immense  series  of  plalefi  of  the  cities, 
towns,  villages,  nn<l  c«.s11fs  of  (JiTiiiHiiy  and  France,  known 
with  the  accompanyinj;  text  hs  illcr's  Tiiixxjraphiii'.  The 
twenty  ToIunu'M  of  tliin  wurk  ci'main  huiiilreds  of  ]>latfs  of 
great  merit,  as  simple  n-mlLTinps  of  fai  t,  interest iuj;  fur 
their  historical  record,  anil  of  value  as  sjN-cimens  of  sinijile 
art.  The  j;rvat  Hollar  is  said  to  hnvo  WMpked  on  this  series, 
and  his  own  large  topni^riijihicnl  litii'lsi  ajus  (S4"p  Hoi.i.ar) 
are  only  the  iierffL-tiii^' ^tyl(■  which  >Icrian  introduced. 
D.  at  Schwaflmch,  1H.V>. — {i)  M attii-Ei's  "the  ynunu'cr,"  son 
of  the  above  ;  b.  at  Has»'l,  lfi21.  He  was  ruther  a  iruititer  than 
an  engraver,  but  s»iMns  to  huvt- aided  his  fiitiii-r,  ami  to  have 
niana^'ed  ilie  busiiics-'  nfter  his  ilcuth.  <_'A~rAR  ur  •! as- 
PAR,  son  of  MatthiTus  the  youn>.'rr.  He  was  an  en^'iaver, 
and  «igned  some  of  the  lar^'e  plates  of  Zeiiier's  To/xH/niii/n'w 
as  above. — (4)  Maria  .Sviiii.t.k.  daughter  of  MHtthreus  the 
elder.  (See  sepanite  article  on  this  artist. i — 1.">)  .Ian  Mat- 
THiKl's,  son  of  Maltlueus  the  y<iu hirer,  tnini.'iture-paiiiter. — (tSi 
DoROTIlKA  Maria  (inAir,  diiii:,-iitrr  >  f  Mari;i  S\l>illu;  b. 
1678;  painter  of  flowers  and  insects.  1).  1741.— t~j  Johanna 
Mabu  HkLBTA,  atatar  of  tfaa  Int;  JMinter  of  flowers  and  in- 
aecta.  IJl'sskll  Sturui.s. 

Her'lda  (anc.  A%tg^i«'(a  Eme'rita):  town  in  the  province 
of  Ba4:lajo7.,  Spain  ;  on  the  (iuadiaiia ;  86  miles  by  rail  K,  of 
Badajoz  (see  map  of  S|»aiii,  ref.  17-l'i.  I>uring  the  Kotnan 
empire  it  was  the  capita!  of  Lu.«itania  and  a  inagnitieent 
rii  y  ;  it  is  still  interesting  for  its  remains  of  that  time,  among 
which  are  the  su]>erli  briilge  over  the  Ouwliana,  '.!.575  feet 
long  and  contaimiii:  eii,'hty-one  arches,  and  the  triumphal 
arcE  of  Trajan  in  the  middle  of  Ihecily.  l>f  the  mairniricent 
aqueduct  fri>r7i  the  la^^una  of  Alliuera  thirt \-si'veii  I'linrmoiui 
piers  are  still  st.'iivliii;,',  wil  h  tm  ari  h'-~  in  thrif  tirrs  built 
of  brick  and  gniiiite.  (Jf  the  i  iri'U\  i;e  ;;^ii riii„-  I,:i-j0by886 
feet,  eight  rows  of  seats  still  remain.    Pup.  7,31K). 

Merida,  mii  -ree-dA;  kcitjr  of  Venezuela;  capital  of  the 
State  of  Los  Andes;  on  an  elevated  plain  partly  surrounded 
by  peaks  of  the  Sierra  N'evada ;  810  miles  \\  .  .S.  \\'.  of  Caracas 
ana  6,300  feet  al>ove  the  sea  (see  map  of  .South  .Vmerioji,  ref. 
1-C).  Two  small  rivers,  one  on  each  sitlo  of  the  city,  unite 
below  to  form  the  Chatua,  which  flows  to  Lake  MaracaiiKt, 
The  scenerv  is  extremely  grand,  varying  from  the  luxuriant 
green  of  tfje  plateau  to  rugged  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  crowned  with  snow.  Tlie  climate,  owing  to  the  eleva- 
tiiin,  is  temperate  (mean  temj)eratun',  61°  F.)  but  suhjert  to 
frequent  ancl  rapid  changes.  Merida  has  a  lively  trmle,  the 
principal  exports  Iteing  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar.  The  so- 
calle<l  I'niversitj-  of  Merida,  founded  in  isio,  is  properly  a 
theological  seramury.  The  city  dates  from  ISoM;  it  was 
iwrtiauy  de-trovi-il  by  earthquakes  in  1044,  I'^l'i,  and 
1»1>4.  Since  l<f8  it  has  been  a  bishoi/i?  s»h'.  Top,  (IWl) 
10,747.  llKRMiiRT  II,  Smith. 

Herida:  capital  of  the  stat«  of  Yucatan,  Mexico;  on  a 
plain,  22  milea  bf  railway  from  its  port  of  rrogr«'.s<»  on  the 
Uulf  of  Mexico(8ee  mapof  Mexico,  ref.  7-K).  It  was  founded 
br  Francisco  de  Montejo  in  l-'>42.  on  tJM  alto  of  the  Maya 
aXj  0t'tit&\  ttie  latter  is  still  the  Maya  name  of  the  place. 
The  aathadml,  aareral  monasteries,  now  use<l  for  secular 
purpaaes,and  many  <hvellings  date  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  built  from  material  furnished  by  Mayaslruc- 
tnres.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  straight  and  wide  stn^ets, 
and  has  a  <vntral  square  or  park.  The  climate  is  hot,  and 
at  times  unhenlthful;  vellowfoverisafre<:|uent  visitor.  From 
an  early  period  Mericfahas  been  a  note<l  intellectual  center; 
at  pre-sent  it  has  faculties  of  theologv,  law,  mefiicine,  etc,, 
forming  a  university,  and  iuimerou.s  otlu  r  e^liicational  insti- 
tntioiuk  Ita  modern  commercial  activitv  is  largelv  due  to 
tbs  tnda in liaal hemp^  Pop.(ertiiuut.'.i.'  isie>>  :,:\.m\. 

liKRBKBT  U.  Smith. 


Merlden  :  city;  New  Ilaven  co..  Conn,  (for  l(X>ation  of 
county,  see  amp  of  ( 'onnei  tieui.  ref.  llMi) ;  on  the  N.  Y.  and 
X.  K.  and  the  N.  V.,  .N.  H.  and  Hart,  railways;  midway 
between  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford.  It  is  noted  for  it* 
manufiu'tures,  which  include  silver-plate<I  ware.  Uritannia 
metal  goo<ls,  hanlware,  cutlery,  >teel  Jams,  gla->>v»  an-,  .  aliinet, 
organs,  niaHeable  iron,  iron  and  brass  castings,  tnarhinery, 
etc.  The  census  returns  of  181H)  showed  that  'iM  mamifao- 
turing  estjil-hshim  nts  (represetiting  Wi  inrlusfrii-s)  rejH>rti'<l, 
The.«e  had  a  ci'mliineii  capital  of  if  i:t,t}!Ct,  ;  employetl 
7.«r>,"i  person-:  paid  if 4. ll'l .•'»:»>  for  w«c.  -  liuii  *-J.Hs:5.7,'i7"for 
mater, hI-;  and  had  |iro<liicts  valiie<l  ar  .*!  l.'.i:;:!. '.'[»:.•.  The 
I'llv  is  till-  M'at  nf  ."stall'  Hefonn  Si  ho.i|,  and  has  3  li- 
bran,  -  illmli  S.  le-.l,  Sl.nle  l'ief..riii  S<'i;  .  ,.,  ioid  Y.  M.  C.  \.) 
with  over  I  J.(M)t)  volumes,  It  luilioMMl  li.iiik^  w  it li  coml)ine«l 
capital  of  ^1,400,000,  2  .savitlL:s-l)allk^,  a  trii-t  Hud  safe- 
deiKisit  coniimnv,  and  1  nionthlv.  'J  daiiv.  and  v!  weekly 
|K-rioilic«ls,    Pop.  l.j,.-)4i):'iisn<))  -ii.im:  24,* 

•2'M  :  town,  including  city  (ItlSM)).  25.44:3 ;  {im*)  2>*.mr,. 

Kkitor  ok  ".Ioi  rnal.'' 

Meridian:  city:  capital  of  T>aui)erdale  co..  Miss,  (for 
liK-alion  of  count  V,  see  maji  of  Mississippi,  ref.  7-H);  on  the 
K.  Teiin.,  Va,  an<l  Ga.,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  i^up«'n 
and  Cri'sc.  railways;  8."i  miles  E.  of  .Im  k-m,  i;!.";  uules  X. 
by  W.  of  .Moliile,  Ala.  It  is  in  an  ai^rieultural  region,  chir  tly 
producing  cotton :  contains  Meridian  .Academy  (Methixiist 
K|>iscopal). -Meridian  Xormal  Colleire,  and  F.asf  Miss'ssipjii 
Female  t 'ollei^e  (Methtnlisl  KpiM'opal  Soutiii:  .ir.l  ;m>  2 
national  bank.s  wit  h  combined  eaiiital  of  ^•j;{0,(KKt,  a  saN  iiigs- 
bank  with  capital  of  ^.lO.tMM),  2  daily,  5  weekly,  ami  3 
nionihlv  |H<n<Mlieals,an<l  several  larK«  lacturiea.  Puu.(ltj80> 
4,(HW;  {is<M)  10,624;  (HK)0)  14,000; 

.>Ieridian  Circle:  S<'o  Trassit. 

.Meridian  of  a  Place  [meridian  is  from  Laf.  intriihautm, 
jiertaiuiug  to  iit^iii.  ih  riv.  of  meriditi*.  midilay.  in-on]:  the 
mterseciiim  of  the  earth's  surface  with  a  [dane  j>assing 
ihniii:,'h  the  place  and  the  earth's  axi.s.  It  is  a  N.  and  J>. 
line.  If  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  a  place  is  prolonged  to 
intersect  the  celestial  .sphere,  the  line  in  which  it  cuts  that 
sphere  is  the  celestial,  or  astnmomical,  meridian  of  the 
place.  The  maffnetie  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  intersection 
of  the  earth's  surface  with  a  vertical  plane  passed  tiirough 
tht>  axis  of  a  freely  su.<>pended  ma^elic  neeiile  at  the  place. 
Tlie  angle  between  this  meridian  and  the  true  meridian  is 
ealletl  the  dteUmmfion  or  variaUm  of  tbo  madtok  So* 
Earth. 

Merid'iOBAl  Puti:  VUCtt  Of  the  mi'ridiaii.  a.-^  use<l  in 
Jlep  atnr's  syutem,  pstending  from  the  eijuator,  and  com- 
puted fur  all  latitudes  differing  by  a  niiiiuti'  up  to  some 
limit,  usually  Ki'.  These  parts  an'  tabulateii,  and  are  used 
in  this  fnrm  for  projecting  charts  and  for  solvinc  (iroblcms 
in  Men-ator's  »tiling.  The  mellcMl  of  comimting  a  table 
of  nicridiiinal  [M»rts  is  a»foll"«..:  Starting  from  theeniia- 
tor  iiud  taking  a  geographical  mile  a.s  a  unit,  the  length  of 
th  l':r-t  iniiiiit''  >  (  latitudi'  is  the  natural  secant  of  l  .  ihi; 
lenirtli  of  the  iii-xt  niiiHile  is  the  secant  of  2  ,  the  length  of 
till'  next  minute  is  the  sis-ant  of  :t .  and  so  on  ;  hence  the 
distance  from  the  eijuator  to  lat.  2'  is  e<|ual  to  .se'c.  1  +  sec, 
2  ,  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  lat.  8'  is  eijual  to  sec.  1' 
+  !»■<•.  2  +  sec.  8  ,  and  so  on.  The  resulLs  ubiuiut^l  in  this 
way  are  only  approximate, and  the  oroce.'^  of  computation 
is  somewhat  teiilous.  Other  mellnsls  of  i'<impuIation  havty 
Iwen  devis.'d  I  hat  an?  more  accurate,  and  at  tie-  Niinie  time 
of  easii  r  apiilieat  ion  ;  but  the  metlii«ii  just  given  sh^ws  more 
charlv   the  nature  of  the  table   in   queslion.     The  b.'st 

method  uf  computing  a  table  u(  meridional  parts  is  from  the 
fonnol*     jfarTOi«''T0447  log  cot  iCW-I), 

in  wliich  L  is  any  lalitiele.  and  .If  the  COmapoOdiog BM" 

ridioiial  part.    S»-e  eolliu  s  ym  igation. 

Mf-rlni/'e.  nui  riM'  ina  ,  Pitosi'ER  ;  author;  b.  in  Paris,  .Sent. 
38.  lt<(>3;  studiinl  law  and  was  8dinit1e4l  to  tlie  bar,  but  did 
not  pni<-tiii>;  held  various  positions  in  the  civil  service; 
»ucc<-eded  M.  Vitet  in  IWl  as  in.spedor  of  theareluvologieal 
and  historical  monuments  of  France;  entered  the  Academy 
in  1H44;  was  made  senator  in  IH.'hi,  IW-sides  a  numb«'r  of 
traveling  sketehi'N.  oriirimillv  r- (Kirts  to  the  minisler  his 
professional  researches,  sucfi  as  Vtiyitijf  ilnnn  It  Muli  dt  la 
Fruncf  (1H:?.')1.  Vo^fige  dam  t'OurM  di  hi  Fraiicr  (18:^6l, 
fi}  Aui  er/tnf  fl  dun*  If  LiinoUMtn  (l!<i8).  and  I  oy- 
ii(/t  r!t  I  '(irnf  (lH4bi.  he  wri'te  -i  veral  valuable  archssilogical 
aild  historical  works — MonumenU  llMori^uta  (1843),  xvt«»- 
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lurts  d«  r£^li»e  Sainf-S/rrin  (18+1),  lUttoire  de  Don 
Pfdro  /.,  Hot  d«  Ca.-liHf  i  !h43),  Kpimode  dn  VHinhire  de 
!iu>me  flWV4),  3Ulttngt-»  Htstoriquea  el  LitUrairf.f  (1855). 
\U  :niitlo  hi-  (tpj-i-  irnnce  in  literature  in  lHi;5  \mh  Thedire 
if  I  'l'ira  HuMul,  which  followed  in  1826  with  La  Guzln, 
11  n.'.l.ction  of  Ivrii  al  [mx  ihs.  Both  wi-ro  riul>li>;lur(l  siini'ly 
&-  trntiilation*.  the  foriiu-r  fr<>tn  tho  l^pnni'<h,  th(^  lattfr  Ivm 
tli>  lllyriftu.  mill  for  many  ycors  the  srcn/t  ruiiiuiiK'ii  iniiiis- 
c.  vf-ri-^I ;  h-.it  tln'ir  influence  in  T'ri<[ifif:ittinLC  thi'  lasti-  jitkI 
til'.'  ■Atr.i-'i  "f  the  niiiiiiiitic  hiN)I  in  Frunci-  was  nc\«'rllic- 
('i:insi(h'rHl:'h'.  Aftcrwanl  fullowrd  a  si'rics  <•{  iiiivcl>  i-r 
small  ri.'iniiiici-s,  rjftcii  iKisi-d  rin  soiiii'  hi^lnrical  ilata,  and 
ddiiiealiug  the  character  of  tlic  nation  nn<l  tluMi^'c  wi!ti  w'ln- 
di-rfal  precision  and  vividncs-;.  (  ''^hinihn  arnl  ( 'urmfn  ( is-lO) 
maT  be  mentionecl  a.«  his  itia>tcr[iicccs  in  this  siyK',  llcilicn 
Si  [if.  1H70.  After  his  iK-ath  a  very  intimate  Imt  ^iiine- 
wlinl  iicculiar  oiirrcs[M>tnii'iiee  with  an  unknown  lady  was 
publigni'*!,  iMiih  r  the  title  Littris  a  unt  Inronnns;  an  auto- 
biccraphv  was  also  found.  t>ee  A.  Filon,  Mirimie  et  »f« 
am    i    1  \  KA?tad  by  A.  6.  CurnxLO. 

Jlcrino  Sheep :  Sc«  Shekp. 

Meri'ones  (in  Qr.  Kn^mnp) :  a  son  of  Molus  and  erand- 
naof  Deucalion.  lie  went  as  lieutenant  to  his  imcw  Ido- 
UKoeiia,  the  commander  of  the  eighty  ships  that  fofmed  the 
Cretan  contingent  in  the  war  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  heroes;  he  was  the  posseswor  of  the  hel- 
met of  Aniyntor,  and  excelled  especially  in  archery  and 
•pear-casting.  On  his  return  from  Trov  his  ship  was  driven 
vj  itoniis  to  Sictty,  bQt  in  time  imoImmi  Crete,  where  he  was 
venUped  at « lunk  J.  B.  S.  8. 

■•i^loMtk :  ooanty  of  Nwtli  Wain ;  bordering  <»  Oudl- 
gu  Bbj.  Ai««,  609  sq.  mtlM.  It  Is  oovend  vith  momi' 
toiitt,  the  highest  peftk  of  wUeh,  Amw  Mowddy,  rises  2.955 
feet  The  soil  is  poor,  and  nilted  only  for  pasturage,  but 
wine  lead  and  copper  are  fonnd,  and  considerable  Umettooe 
ndsbto.   Pop.  (1001)  48.780.  CapiUl,  Dolgelly. 

Merirale,  CnARLEa,  D.  V>.C.  Ij..  T.I..  1>. ;  in^r(lria^  ;  b. 
in  Bloomsbury,  London.  Mar.  S.  18<ts;  was  udn  atcd  at 
Harrow,  Ilaileybury,  niid  St.  John's  (  iilIeLre,  Cambridge, 
whore  he  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  ;  graduated  in  honors  1830, 
and  was  unirersity  preacher  (1^9—11).  llulsean  lecturer 
(1862),  and  B<)yle  lecturer  (1864-85);  rector  of  I^awford 
1818-70 ;  chapiain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  1868-00 ; 
■ad  hi  1800  became  Dean  of  Ely.  Ha  wrote  The  FaH  of 
Ma  jRman  Mtpttblie  (London,  1853) ;  History  of  the  Ro- 
man imtttr  tk*  Empire  (1850-62.  7  vols. ;  latest  ed.  1800,  8 
rob.,  a  standard  work);  Comwmon  o/  fAe  Homnn  Kminre 
(1864) ;  Convem'on  of  the  Nvrthtm  NatioM  (186.5) ;  a  trans- 
lition  of  the  lUad  in  rhvmad  Tcn»  (1800) :  4  QmtralHit- 
ttHj  »/  Rome  (1875) ;  a4id  IMmm  o»  JTsodka  of  Sariy 
l%H«»ir«Mofy(183S)^«to.  D.atEly.l}eo.a7.t8nL 

Reriaed  by  8.  X.  Jackboit. 

Merlval*',  TIkkm.vv.  C.  B.,  !).('. L.:  statesman  and  author; 
elder  brotiitir  of  Chiirlc»  .Merivalo ;  b.  in  1806 ;  was  educated 
»X  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  i  "xf.  r  l,  and  graduated  with 
high  honore  in  1827;  became  a  fi  Mow  of  Baliol  College; 
»«s  called  to  the  l)«r  at  the  Inner  'reiiiji;*'  IsG;  wa.s  Pro- 
f«*»rof  Political  Economy  at  Oxford  I'^iT-U  :  (iniler  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies  184H-«()  ;  w  as  |H  r[H  i  '.ial  I  nder  Secre- 
tary for  India;  author  of  Five  Ltcturcs  uu  the  I'rinctples 
<>/  a  legislative  ProiHsion  for  the  Poor  in  Trelainl  i  l'»:^S); 
LetturrM  on  Colonization  and  Colonies  (London,  IMl,  2 
ToU.),  the  most  elaborate  an<t  cotnplete  work  oii  thu  sub- 
ject; Eigtorical  Studies  (1865);  Life  of  Sir  JJenry  Lato- 
ffv-'  ilH7;i:i.    I>.  m  London,  Feb.  !),  1HT4. 

Xerlwether,  Lkk  :  Jiee  the  Appendix. 

l«ri«:  Sea  BLacsBiaft 

iMlfa:  a  little  hawk  oC  TBamifi.Fdteo  cetalon.  It  is 
•vUt  and  oouragcotis,  aa  w^  aa  doeue  in  conflnement,  anil 
h»nce  it  was  once  extensivelT  employed  for  hawldng  at 
fmall  game.  It  is  represented  by  the  pleeon-hawk  In  the 
U.S.  SeeFALccv. 

Xerlin,  AMBROsnm:  an  ancient  Webh  [  r  iphet  and  en- 
ckw'iter,  t radii  ioiiHlly  stated  to  havcd  livctl  in  the  litth  ccn- 
turr  X.  u.  The  lep  iulary  history  of  Merlin  is  giten  by 
fls'jffrey  of  Momnnutli  in  ins  lliilnrin  lirittonum,  where  he 
b  represented  a;*  liaviu^  sprung  from  the  intorvourso  of  a 
▼eLth  princess  with  a  demon,  and  to  liave  bc«n  the  adviser 
«f  Kings  Vortigern,  Uterpendragon,  and  Arthur.  He  flg- 
iits  largely  in  all  the  Arthurian  poem.s  from  Spenwr  to 
feoajsoQ.   A  ooUootion  of  propheciejt  ascribcHl  to  liirn  was 


jirinted  in  French  in  14l»H,  another  in  English  in  1520,  and 
a  third  in  Lat;ii  at  Venice  in  1554. — Another  Merltk,  called 
CnhdontMH,  or  1h(>  Wild,"  wa.»!  snid  )o  havp  lived  at  Strath- 
clyde  in  Sei-tland  in  the  -i\th  et  nlnry,  and  his  pfrave  is  Still 
5!i'iwn  at  l)riutiniei/L.-r  nii  tlie  'I'wr.-il.  where  he  was  killed  on 
reiuridnL:  from  HM  incnrsii'ii  iiiti>  Xi ti humhria.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  e<t|>y  of  his  Welsli  ];rotot>pc,  and  his  prophe- 
cies are  ahm  st  identical  with  ihnse  of  the  foriiicr.  ,\n  ,<»n- 
cient  metrical  Life  of  this  Merlin,  consisting  o£  I.'rhj  liues^ 
waa  poblidiad  by  the  Bozbatghe  Club. 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Beess. 
MfiTBtld  [M.  Eng.  mermayds',  man<0.  Eng.  mcra, 
lake,  sea  +  mai^de  >  Slod.  Eng.  maid] :  an  imaginary  ma- 
rine being,  hanng  th«  form  of  a  woman  to  tho  wai«t,  and 
pndtTifr  til  the  tail  of  a  fish.  Mf.kmk.'«,  the  males  of  thia 
sii;r[H(s,Mi  tq)ecies.  are  also  described.  The  pmbability  ia 
that  the  appearance  of  thp  diiconf;'  or  .some  other  marine 
animal  in  places  where  ii  \vh->  ict  well  known  niav  have 
given  rise  to  the  stories  regarding  this  fabulous  being.  The 
sirens,  net>  )ds.  and  watai^nymplis d  {KMtiy  a»  all  Imim  cf 
the  same  creature. 

Meroban'deB,  Flatu  s  :  a  poet ;  flourished  tli  tha  flftb 
oanttiry.  He  was  a  Spaniartl  and  a  Christian,  and  from  an 
inseription  of  the  vear  W>  (Corpus  VI..  1734)  we  learn  that 

he  was  a  distinguisncd  soldier  and  rhetorieiaii  and  a  pri\-y 
councilor  of  the  emperor.  Four  of  his  pocmt..  formerly  at- 
trilnite<l  to  f'laudian,  can  be  found  in  Joep's  eiuiii  n  of 
Claudiaii.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  201-208  (Leipzig,  18»).  See  ^jgo 
Teuffol,  aifmischt  LtL  Geach,,  p.  464.  M.  W. 

■•rot:  the  name  nven  by  Cambrses  to  the  Ethiopian 
dty  Saba  in  honor  A  his  awtac  who  die<l  there.  It  wjis 
sltoated  on  the  Kile,  betwmo  the  fifth  and  sixth  cataracts. 


in  Upper  Nubia  (16°  44'  N.lat).  <Ct  Joeephus,  Antiq.  Jvid^ 
ii.,  10 ;  Strabo  xvii.,  i..  5.)  Aftor  tbe  decay  of  Napata  (a.  v.\ 
to  th»  N«  it  becane  th«  Etbloiilaii  capital.  Ilia  chiaf  piaoa 
of  ao  indapandant  Idngdom,  in  tlia  tantb  and  nindi  cen> 


turies  B.O.  ThaQrak  tradition  that  N«roC>  furnished  the 
original  of  EsTPtiBD  et^Ojaatlan  it  wrong,  being  based, 
probably,  on  Umlted  obeervation  and  temporary  relnliona. 
Amenophls  I.  (Amenhotep)  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  led  a 
warlike  cxiKHlition  into  Nubia,  and  penetrated  aa  fto  as 
Meroe.  The  pyramids  of  the  region  were  of  hite  oomtmo- 
tioOf  dating  from  0OO  to  100  b.  c,  and  are  dimply  formal 
imitations  of  thoae  of  Egypt.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  anoient  Unedoai  of  wbich  Meroe  was  the  capital,  and 
whose  kings,  "So^  and  Tirhaka,  invatled  Egypt.  It  also 
survives  as  the  Dame  of  a  wretched  village  on  the  ancient 
site.  The  Isle  of  Meroe  is  the  name  of  a  tract  in  South 
Nubia,  having  an  area  of  577,480  s*).  miles,  between  tho  Nila 
and  it.8  tributary,  the  Atbora.  See  Lcjwiu.s,  Lt-tlert  from 
EgUpt,  Eng.  transL,  p.  150.  Chabues  B,  Qiuxn, 

Me^K:  tha Ublieal nama (Joeh.  xLS) for ITtiM^ a lak* 
in  Northern  Falartina;  trtoi^unr  Id  form,  tha  apex  pcrint- 
ing  S.,  abont  4  miles  lon^,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  9\, 

The  best  description  of  it  is  in  Macgregor  s  Rob  Roy  (1866). 

Slerop'idiu  ^M<«h  I.nl.,  uaiutHl  from  Me'rops,  the  typical 
genus,  from  Lai.  ro/i,i  =  t5r.  fUpv^,  hce-eaterj  :  a  f'andly 
of  birds,  |Mipularly  ealk-d  " lioe-ealerji.''  <Se«i  Bke-eater.) 
Thev  have  the  head  moderate;  Die  liiil  Ioniser  than  the 
head.  curvc<l,  and  aeulely  pointed  at  the  lii»;  the  gape  is 
not  deep ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  rounded,  and  partly  nidtlen 
by  the  short  bristles ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short ;  the  toes 
long ;  the  tail  is  long  and  broad.  The  species  comprises 
Inipical  or  Pub-tropical  binK  coiiflncHl  to  the  Old  World, 
Three  genera  are  generally  rw*ognize<l— viz. :  M^rf^pa,  with 
about  ^enty  species ;  Mehtlophayus,  with  six  s|M'cie.s,  jh'<mi1- 
iar  to  Africa:  and  Kyetioriiis,  with  seven  sitecie.-',  m  the 
Indian  mainland  and  archijielago.  as  well  as  Africa.  They 
fet'<l  upon  insi'<-ts  generally.        UeviiH-il  by  F.  .\.  LtTA.'«. 

MoroHtom'ata :  the  group  of  ArthrojMHls  which  includ<4 
the  lioit^i  sHoK  Crabs  (j,  c.)  and  their  fossil  allies  the  Ku- 
rjpUi  idtu  Thev  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
basal  joint.s  of  t)u'  legs  are  tised  as  chewing  organs.  These 
fiirnis  have  the  IkhIv  dividi-d  into  an  anterior  ccpbalot borax 
and  a  iiosterior  abili  n.  -n.  The  fornuT  Ix-ars  two  imirs  of 
eyes  and  !>ix  fiairs  of  walkiii;,'  legs,  some  or  all  of  which  tor- 
minale  in  pincers.    The  ahih  imiimI  nfi|i.  -  arc  adapted 

for  respiration.  Forniorly  cla.H.K  d  witii  the  Crustaccm  lliest* 
forms  arc  now  known  to  be  more  clo^sdy  alH<ii  to  tho 
stiorpions  and  spiders.  For  the  most  recent  discussion  of 
their  aflinitics,  see  Kitijrsli'y.  Kmbryolvgy  of  Limiilits  in 
Journal  of  Morphologi/  ^18Uit).  J,  S.  lvL.\(i5[.EV. 
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MeroTlii'fflan :  the  first  Prankish  dynasity  in  Gaul. 
The  nartie  in  derived  from  Merwij?  or  Menivnnis.  who  was 
BuppoAed  to  have  foun'lfl  a  Krnnki^h  <»Tnpire  on  tlie  ^ojl 
of  Gaul  in  the  raiddl'  i  f  llu'  !ifili  (.m  ny.  which  Crxivis 
(u.  t'.)  or  Chlodwig  grwiily  rMiml,  .i  hu  I  iii  rfcf-lly  foissMiIi- 
dated.  The  m<i«t  chara<'ti  i  i>i;r  i  v.  ni--  ii;  -Ai--  iu-ii  iy  if 
the  MerovinjiriHii  dyiiiuity  un-  tljo  i.rrji-tunl  ili\i'-ii'n  mul 
subdivision  uf  tin-  i.'i:i]>:ri_'  iii  Auslrit-Ki  and  Ni-ustrij>;  the 
horrililc  feuds  urit:.iijiiiii  iiy  ".Ik-  nvulry  ami  liii'T-E:'il  nf 
Hri-.nrhild  and  Pr>  >l«'L:"ib.|(i,  find  ^'i  viviiily  li,  j.ictnl  tiy  Aii- 
j,'ii-tiii  ThiPm' ill  )iis  fii'i  it/i  Mi'inriu'iunx  iisti»:  :  iiii'l 
f>;iilili>iiiniiit  (if  H  |n-i-uli.ir  oITp  '-.  !)int  -if  iiKifiir  tloitiHn, 

whii  li   ji.^ii  III"!  till'  d'. iTlhrnw  I'f  tin-  (lyiuk-ly.  hi 

I'.  |i-,n  till'  Shnrl.  iuit/i,r  dmim^  tu  rhiMi  rn-  111.,  poufincd 
til./  kiiii,'-  ill  11  nil ■iia>ri-ry  mi'l  m'hIciI  hiiiiis4'lf  on  the  throne 

hv  Ihr  Jlili   iif  tliu  l"i|i<_-.      l'']'ltl  was  !l  TilKU  nf  I'l  1 1  iriri' 'ilS  CH- 

efjry,  of  i:rriit  i  isunif;!  .  iiipl  wu  li  n  Miiil  li'  uii'U  ivi.-iiidinp  of 
time  and  lirctniisiJitn'i's.  1  [<■  fi'll  t hui.  'he  dirr  i  rm'rgeiiricji 
of  the  couiiirv  tii>iHaud»'d  u  vi;;iiii.ii.-i  nilt;i-,  aiid  ho  under- 
stood that  in  t^e  eve*  of  the  i  ilr  the  clergy  could  leeitiina- 
tize  even  a  revolulion.  He  cimsttjueuiTy  induced  Pope 
Zachiirias  to  become  a  member  of  the  conspiraov,  and  liur.i- 
face  crowned  and  conset'rate*!  him.  Thus  the  ("arlovingiuu 
sucivedwl  the  Merovingian  dyiia-iy.    See  Franks.  Thk, 

XerrlaiU,  Ai  <"''*Tr<i  ChaI'Max.  Ph.  I>. ;  jicliolar:  !>.  at 
IxKJUsl  Grove,  N.  \' ..  May  ;I0.  ll+W ;  wn-  <'durat.' lal  Ciilum- 
h'H  ('ol!>:»(^\  whor.'  In-  hii-  lillM  "siK-c.-^sivrly  llie  J.n>sillons  of 
riildi'i'f  (Itfi'k  and  Latin.  Adjmu  l  1 ' r. i fessor  of  Greek.  ;iiid 
Fmfr^^ur  of  tii\-i'k  Ar<  li;p"li'^'y  and  K[ii;rra[ihy.  lie  was 
din'Otiif  of  the  Aiiirrirau  Si'li...il  uf  (  !ii>Mral  Suidiea  at 
Athens  1887-88,  and  duriiij,'  thai  iiinc  tiir  i'X(  aMitimis  under 
his  direction  determined  tlir  liirtliiiln.  i  ,,f  i  iir^iii-.  In  l^KO 
he  WHS  eleefed  preMdent  of  lin'  N<  \v  ^'(:rl^  S  .( n  iv  of  the 
Artliifiil..Ki.;-al  ii.-iii  iitc.  I>.  at  A  III. 11-.  (in.v.  .  .fan.'ifl.  1WI5. 
lli$  jiruKipiil  woik.-i  are  The  I'himemnK  of  //■<.  i»r  HSHO); 
7Vi«  Orttk  and  Latin  Inwriplionn  on  the  Oh,  1 1 si,  ('nc'-  m 
On.'rnt  Park  (IWCl);  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  lioula  uf 
Jltr'niotus  (iss.".;  ;  J.aw  Code  «f  (i'xi'iu-i  ii\  ('r,t,.  Text, 
Trdfislafint,,  ( '.r?M?(i'  nf  (1886);  r'']..jrl  a-^  .iir.'.-tur  .d  .\lhen8 
BCi).    1  ri-"!).!.  t".  II.  'I'lH  IUlEll. 

.Merrlrtin,  Ci.i.vtun*  TTart.  M.  1). :  naturalist  and  liiolo- 
g>l  :  Ij.  in  N\'»  Viirk  t'lty,  }h-c.  .5.  1S."».5;  wa.s  (.•.lui'at..d  at 
till' Shetlield  Sfieulilic  Stdi.  1. il  i.f  Val«'  I'liivi-rsii y  :  ■wiij.  a|i- 
I..iint<'.i  naturaliiil  of  the  liayd.  n  survey  iti  isTli.  and  luv- 
M-iiiiit  r.  S.  tt.sh  conimissioa  in  lj47&;  .'•iii.  c  is-^fi  lllL^  Imi! 
<ii>l  <•'  I  Ilr  division  of  ornithology  and  iiiaminiK.iu'y.  U.S. 
I )r]iiiri  11,"  lit  of  Agriculture.  In  1891-92  In-  wa.<  ..n.-  ..f  thu 
Hi  riiii:  ■>^■a  .  onmii^^i.jners.  He  has  devot<-.l  iiiniM-l  I'  [lart  n  u- 
lurly  L.i  itii-  study  ..f  the  geographic  di.-it nl.ut i. m  ..f  auiniuls 
and  [.laiit-- in  Ni.nii  ImericA,  and  is  ihf  l.'a.lnii:  aui/ii.riiy 
on  Niulli  .AniiTii-an  usftminHU,  His  wurk,  wiii.  h  lia.-  .  i.n- 
.sisl>-d  '.Hrk'f^y  III  ar.'iiiiiulatiug  finMs  bearing  on  till-  s  iliji'i.t- 
«imve  t;ai[ii  d,  i->  not  ti>  JUt-asuml  by  his  publlj-iitd  wurk.-^. 
Since  l^'Hd  h"-  lia-.  di  -wribod  about  125  new  sptecies  of  mam- 
mals from  Sunii  America.  Among  his  papers  are  Birditof 
Connecticut  (1877):  Mammals  of  the  AdirundatJai  (18S4); 
Uiological  Surrey  of  the  San  yrnminco  Mountain  Reifion 
and  Painted  Deiirrt  of  Arizona  (IWOi;  (itoyraphic  lhatri- 
button  of  Life  in  Xorth  Atnerira  {iH'J'2);  and  Uemtitt  vf 
the  Death  Vailt;,  /.  ■/..  ■/. '»t>n  (IHW).  F.  A.  LvCAB. 

Merriam,  Hwrv  t  'l.AV:  See  the  Appendi.x. 

Merrill:  .  iiy;  capital  of  Lincoln  co.,  VVj>*.  (for  JiM-«lion 
of  cinintv,  uia|i  i  f  Wisciiuiiin.  ref.  3-I>>;  on  both  ^ili^•s 
of  llu-  W'isi-iinsin  ri\i-r.  and  .m  thi-  l'!u,.  Mil.  an-l  St.  Paul 
KniKvuv  :  'jU  tiiiiii  M.nf  'i'i';iii-ai;.  Il  i  i.ir  iiu- a  high  school, 
4  graniMi.ir  schools,  II  ■  liiircln  s.  fri-e  )  iihlio  library  with 
S.ffM)  vi.luui>:»s,  2  nalioniti  bunk.*)  wiiii  corubitHHl  rupitid  of 
ijtlilii.iHMt.  and  .'i  weekly  anil  2  monthly  iH-riodii  n  s,  J:  is  in 
ttu  t^rictUtumi  au<i  hardwood-timber  region,  ami  is  princi- 
pal 1  v  en  gaged  in  liimlMr>iMHuiftetni«s.  Pop,  (ItiM)  6|8W : 
(iftob)  8,5;i7. 

Merrill.  Fn>  i,Kft;rK  .T.  II. :       tho  Appendix. 

Merrill,  (•hoK»tK  J-zimanhs  :  .See  the  Appendix. 

.Merrill,  Georof.  1'irkins,  .M.S.,  Ph,  I).,  F.  <i..s.  A.: 
geologist;  b.  at  Aiiliinii.  M<-.,  May  30,  1854;  was  t-du- 
cnted  at  ihe  Maisu-  .'^ta'--  I'l.li.'ge  and  Weslcyan  University. 
Midd!ft'<«rt,  t'oim. ;  was  assistant  in  Cheinisiiry  in  We^leyaii 
Uni\i  r-Uv  ls7!*  sii;  ini  anie  curator  of  geol<ig\',  Nulional 
MiiMMHii.  Wnd.iKL'i.  ti.  I).  (\.  in  IHHO;  haf>  been  Profovior  of 
(i.'i.liiL.'-y  .■iiid  Mill- r.ili.;.'y  iu  Hi.-  ( '.ireoran  Scientific  S^-hool 
of  ('dliiinliifuj  L nivi-r-ity.  W'ashiu^t'.i).  l».  C,  since  18t»3. 
He  is  till-  author  of  si, >:,•■■<  fir  r!'nii.','ng  and  Decoration 
i^eit  York,  ItiOl) ;  Handbook  and  Catalogue  CiMtctiun  of  | 


Bnildinp  and  Omamenta!  Sfrmfx  the  United  States  iVW- 
tional  SluMutm;  Id  imrt  uf  Snnli.tonian  Jn»titute  (188.%- 
^fi'' :  ffft!}'f'fnnk  inr  the  } irj'iir! Ill' nt  Iif  Geology,  UtiUtd 
SliitiH  \(ifi'iii'U  MiL-iruiii :  purl  uf  ilir-  Smithmiu^  Jh- 
ntUutK  (iswi);  and  numerous  Sidenlitic  pafiers. 

C.  H.  THUust. 

Merrill,  Sei.ah,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. :  explorer ;  b.  at  Cantoa 
Centre,  C  onn.,  Mav  2,  1*S7;  entered  the  cUsss  of  18S9  at 
Yale  C'olleije,  but  did  not  graduate;  received,  however,  the 
honorary  (Ifjfr***'  of  M.  A.  fnun  the  same  institution ;  preatrhed 
in  seveml  plix'^n;  w>i.s  clinjdaiu  in  tli«  civil  war  (1864-651; 
has  be4>n  8pi>«*inlly  active  ia  explorations  in  Palatine,  being 
archa<>logi.«t  of  the  American  ral(>»itinH  K\|klonUoa  Society 
(1874-77)  and  U.  .S.  consul  in  Jerusalem  (1K84-88.  IMKV^S}, 
the  results  of  which  he  has  incori>orated  in  numerous  aiti- 
cles!  and  in  several  works,  incluuing  Eaet  of  the  Jordttm 
(New  York,  1881;  2d  ed.  18«3>;  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
ChriAt  {\^^,siU^^\.  1881):  (treek  iMnriptionji  Collected  in  thi$ 
Years  IffTS-JifTT  in  the  Country  Kn»t  of  the  Jordan^  ete, 
(New  York,  1885) ;  The  Site  of  <  nUtiry  (l.ssd).    Q.  p.  P, 

Merrill«  ^unusi  Masoh  :  See  the  Appondis. 

MerrlBiae:  town :  Esnex  on.,  Man.  (for  location  of  comi- 
ty, map  of  MH."«MM  hu>i«  ti8.  ref.  1-1);  near  ihe  Merrimack 
river,  and  on  the  lloston  ^nd  Maine  Kallmad  ;  6  mile*  N.  B. 
of  Haverhill,  46  miles  X.  by  E.  of  Boston.  It  is  connected 
with  Amcsbury,  Haverhill, and  Newburyporthy electric  rail- 
way; has  a  public  library  founile«l  iii  1878.  and  a  weekly 
newspaper;  and  Is  princifmllv  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriages  and  felt  boot&  >op.  (1880)  2;287 ;  (1800)  2.688; 
(1900)  9,181.  Bsnw  OF  BiTDOBT." 

Merrimack  Rlrer:  a  stream  of  New  HamjKthire  and 
Ma-Hsiu  huM-tts ;  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pcmigewassot 
and  Witinipi«<!ogeo  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  flows  southward 
into  Massachusetts,  where  it  curve*  toWBtd  the  K.  E..  and 
reaches  the  ocean  in  lal.  42^  48'  %r  N.,  Ion.  TO'  48'  48'  W. 
On  its  banks  are  the  thriving  cities  of  CoDoord,  Msscbester, 
and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Xamrmm^  B*vecbUl,«»d 
XcwburvtMtrt,  Mass.  It  is  a  navigable  tidal  stvaam  as  ^  m 
Haverhill,  15  nUsa.  At  ita  mouth  than  b  a  ahfftfng  bar 
which  impedes  eommenia.  The  river  below  the  dam  at  l*w- 
rones  has  nlaabb  flAeriti^  but  iti  dlief  ladeatltal  Impor- 
tance is  from  the  tinmeiMe  water-power  ft  aflorda. 

Merrlman,  Masmh.i.h:  mil  in;,'inr.-r  :  li.  in  .S.iu'hinK'- 
ton.  Conn..  Mar.  'J7.  IM-s  ;  -ra.lujiti-.l  in  1871  al  tht-  Sin  iVii-ld 
Si  ii-utilic  S.  li....l  <if  Val.-  ( 'iill.-L.'i-.  "  Im  h  also  conferred  iipi.n 
Imn  tin-  .|.-r.-r  .-f  I l).  Ill  Is;-,',  and  nf  Ph.D.  m  lh7ti. 
l-'r.ini  1ST'..'  til  i^T.T  In-  was  ,  UL'.-i..'rd  in  snrv.-yiiii:  atid  en- 
^•111. -.-nni-'  '.Viirk  ;  fr  .i'.j  1H7.>  lo  lif  vvu-s  i:i^!ni.-r.ir  in  the 
Sli.-tlh  ill  Sri.-ptiti,- St-h.N(l ;  from  1878  to  1881  Pruf.  ssi.r  ..f 
•  ivil  ai..l  M.-i  haiiical  Kiigiiieerini'.  since  1H81  Jiiis  Ijtst'u 
I'li  fv^-i-r  i  f  (  ivjl  Eiit'tiu'cring  ;n  l,.-hiL,'h  University,  Penn- 
ijylvuuij*.  iluring  I8.s(}-K'»  he  \wia  acting  assistant,  U.  S. 
('oast  and  Geodetic  .Survey,  having  charge  of  triangulatiun 
in  Pennsylvania,  lie  is  tHo  author  of  the  following  books: 
ContinuouH  Hridffe*  (187<i):  KlementK  of  the  Method  of 
Lentt  Sumirrx  (IK77l:  The  Fiyure  of  the  Knrth  (1881): 
Tert-liooL-  on  the  Method  of  Lttiit  Squnrett  (!H»4):  The  Me- 
cfianiet  of  Material*  (18.S5);  A  Text-hook  on  Roofn  and 
Bridyfii^^f*);  Treutitt  oh  Hydraulics  inm);  A  Te  ti-hook 
on  liftaininy  W'oll*  and  Masonry  /iam«  (1892);  and  Intro- 
d>i,  i'l".  ' '  irrodetic  Surrtyiny  n^'?'!). 

Merritt.  Anna  Lea:  See  thi:       i  ii.lix. 

Merrilt.  \Vt  si.KV  :  soldier;  in  N.'w  Yurk  city,  .Iiiiu.  Ifi, 
18.16;  gmduHind  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, atiti  enicr.-ii 
the  army  a.H  brevet  second  lieut.enant  of  drag4.K>n8  1860;  wa.s 
appointol  c«pt«in  Sewnd  TavHlry  18B9.  In  the  early  i>ai-t 
of  the  civil  war  lie  had  n-.n.  Ii  \alu.'d>;c  (■HH-n.-ncc  ..n  th© 
staff  of  cavalry  f.iuimaudcrs,  ami  in  Apr.,  1S<>!,  a.-.-..injianictl 
SI .  ri.-inan'-  rni.l  i-i  Itichmond  ;  was  a[i[niint.-.i  a  i:.r:i;a.ii.'r- 
gcticml  of  voliinkers  in  .lime,  and  brcvctcl  nia  jdr  l  .  S.  army 
the  week  following  for  Gettysburg,  where  he  Ci  riiinun.lcd  the 
ri-sorve  cavalry  brijnide.  as  also  in  *hc  sn1)««Hiueui  ..pcrstions 
up  to  .Apr.,  1864.  ill  til.  Ki  hmond  campaign  of  INW  Ito 
criiiimanded  a  divi^u  ii  iin.l.  r  Sheridan,  participatii'.i;  in  fill 
the  btilllcs  of  that  <  .iniii  liirii.  uiid  was  breveted  Jjoun  imiit- 
coloiii-l  for  galliii.i  aii'l  [iirt.i.  rii  lis  ficrvices  at  Ycllnw  Tav- 
ern, iiixl  colt  til  l  f  -r  1  In  sauii  a*  llaw.  -'s  Slii.|i.  \'a.  In  com- 
mand i:'f  ncavuiry  uivjxioii  in  the  Sh.  riiiiid- lah  catiijkttign,  he 
took  part  in  various  skirnu'--irs  an. I  ;l»  li.-iitles  of  Oncquan, 
('e<l«r  Crcisk.  Winchester,  and  l'i.slicr  s  Kill,  where  ne  won 
the  I  rcM  t  i  f  niajor-generHl ;  again  at  Five  F-irks,  Sailor's 
Crc«k,  and  final  surrender  was  distiuguisiied.  and  promoted 
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Iti  be  major-jtcneral  from  date  of  Five  Forks ;  and  was  Im-- 
vfit-J  brieadier  and  inujor-gcneral,  U.  S.  army.  Mar.,  lStt5. 
Heservwl  iti  various  dcpartmcnls  till  Vvh.  l'8(l6,  when  ho 
«u  mu^tfrcd  out  of  the  volunteer  st-rvift!;  booutni>  liculen- 
jinH-oli)iiel  July,  1860;  colonel  July,  IHTG;  brigadii-r-iti-n- 
:  ral  Apr..  1887;"  superintwudeiit  of  t".  S.  Military  Aeadomy 
rnmninndei!  th(» department  of  the  Missouri  1HH7- 
1>1  and  is'.i-'i-!)?.  th.-  (ii-jiiirtmcnt  of  Dakota  1891-!i.-> ;  iiinini- 
gencrnl  Apr,  24.  ltW5;  ui  command  of  the  K^t  Apr.  1 1.  iSUi ; 
CDiiitnatidi'd  L'.  S.  forces  in  the  I'hilippiutw  in  1H08,  iiud  on 
bi.-'  rciurn  again  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  EuHt. 

Merry,  RonEW:  poet:  U  in  London  in  Apr.,  175r);  was 
*duoMted  at  Harrow  and  at  ("lirist's  College,  Ciimbridge ; 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  inn;  bought  a  coinmi.-i.sion  in  the 
Uuarls  in  ITT'l.  !)ut  Ro.nn  «t>ld  it;  lived  from  1784  to  1787 
at  Fliiri'nce,  Italy.  u  Iilti-  he  l>t>can»e  a  memU-r  of  thu  fani<ius 
Delia  Crusca  Acwlemy ;  contributed  to  The  Florence  Mi«- 
etUany,  and  returning  to  Ijondon  bt-gtm  to  publish  plays 
and  jwms  undur  the  {iseudonym  Delia  Crugctt.  Tlicir  style 
van  iiiiitHted  by  many  writers,  and  thus  gave  occiuiion  to 
Gifford  to  satirize  the  *  l>ella  Cruscan  wIkmi!  "  in  his  Ha- 
piad.  Merry  married  in  1791  Mi.-w  KVi/jii'r-.h  Hruni.  n,  aii 
actress,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  in  1796.  He  brought 
out  in  Philadelphia  a  pluy  entitled  TTui  AbbeifofSL  Augtu- 
tint  {1797).    I>.  in  Bftltimore,  Dec.  14,  1798. 

Revised  by  IL  A.  Bf.f.ks. 

Mvnfj :  a  river  of  England  which  tisix  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county  of  Deriiy,  flows  in  nearly  a  westerlj  direction, 
expan<ling  at  Runcorn  into  a  brood  estuary,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  is  Liverpool;  below  this  it  joins  the  Irish  .Sea. 
This  estuary  is  from  1  to  3  mileii  broad,  and  is  about  16  mil«« 
long:  on  its  Cheshire  side  ia  the  entramie  to  the  Manchester 
Ship-canHl.  and  underneath  it  is  a  tunnel  C'lniu  rting  Liver- 
pool and  Hirkenhead  by  railway,  which  \in<  \>i-i:ft  in  opera- 
tion since  Jan.  20,  1886.  The  Mersey,  with  the  estuarr,  has 
an  entire  length  of  about  70  rn lies,  and  i.s  navigaUft  to  its 
jamtioD  witii  tbe  Irweli,  its  principal  afflaant. 

HmtsIb:  poft  o<  SmthflnliBm  Aab  Minor;  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adana  (no  map  of  Tarkey,  reL  9-G).  Its  road- 
stead Is  exposed  and  has  a  shifting  bottom.  The  town  is  at- 
tnelive,  with  vide,  clean  street-s ;  water  aliound^and  in  the 
■niroas  an  niuneious  gardens  and  villas.  It^  exports  of 
OBiptftB,  cotton,  wool,  f— linseed,  and  csstor-beana  are 
impOTtant.  Pop.  8,€00.  E.  A.  O. 

MerMin,  mirsdii',  Luc  Olivirr:  hiftoricxl  painter;  b.  in 
Paris.  .Mav  21. 1846:  pupil  of  I'ils;  wa-t  awardeil  the  (Irand 
PrU  de  Rome  in  1860 ;  a  first-class  medal  at  tbe  Salon  of 
1873;  first-class  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889:  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Ilonor  in  1881.  His  com- 
posiltoDs  are  moet  arlintically  conceived,  and  his  work  p4»»- 
acsM  qnnlities  at  m  high  ormr.  St.  hidor*  (1879)  i.s  one  of 
his  flnsst  worka^  and  Amw  ti»  Eavpt.  the  Holy  Family 
mtlag  bj  n^ht  in  ths  AsBsrt  sififeted  at  ths  Baloa  of 
nW-Hs  owned  by  S.  A.  Caikle,  St.  Loufe,  Mo.  Studio  in 
Fwris.  '  WiT.MAM  A.  CopFi.v. 

M«»r'thvr  Tyil'»ii:  (xirliinnentarv  bonjutfli  and  market- 
tnwn  11?  .-AmutIi  Wh]i ;  nn  tin  honlers  of  the  counties  of 
Ba-ckuijck  tiutl  GUmorgan;  on  the  Taflf ;  24  miles  X.  by  W. 
of  Cardiff,  its  port  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  ll-l'  i.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  meanly  built,  but  since  18'»i>  iL  has  Itcen 
greatly  improved.  The  indusnio  arise  entirely  from  the 
collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  viciniu,  as  Mcrthyr  is 
the  oentsr  of  the  Olanungnnihire  oonl^delds.  Pop.  (1891) 
58.08(1, 

Merton,  WjiLTF.R,  de :  fnuiKlrr  <>f  .Mrrt.iu  ( 'i ;  b.  at 
MertoM,  in  Surrey.  K!!>,'!fiinl.  or  nt  l'.Hsiii<;<t. ik--.  ll;iiiip«hire, 
►■irlv  in  thr  tliirti/'Tith  i/itjI  iiry  ;  wa-'  •■ilin  ur.  ,1  nt  thf  [irmry 
alMcrtoii:  l<«>k  huly  orders;  oblaiii.  il  x-m  imI  lu  iH-tlr,.^;  whs 
*ppointed  L"rd  <  hwricellor  1261 ;  d«  i>ri\ nl .  .f  hi- .  l>y  the 
bsrnji*  l'3<t."l  :  r.'ii|i|>ointed  1272,  but  rfsii;n<'<l  ia  i;iJ4,  having 
•  in  .'i[.j.i.inti-il  ISishopof  Rochester.  lie  was  reputed  a  man 
f  ;^T.at  li-iiniing.  D.  Oct.  27,  1277,  and  whs  buried  in 
:t  ^iii  >ti  r  ("uihedral.  Chancellor  Mcrtnii  <  - 1 <d>lish<Nl  at 
BikjiLi;>ti  ki ,  "  li(»rD  his  parents  were  buiiijd,  u  h">*iiital  for 
trav-  li-rs  ainl  iiulii^cni  ministers,  and  founiiod  Merton 
f'«l!»»^f.  at  Oxford  (Juii.  7,  l'J64).  gave  it  a  further  endow- 
Q-  :a  in  l.!70.  uikI  saw  it  n iiii|il.  ti-a  in  1274.  Its  distinrtive 
.'eiiurc  wiis  ih.it  ii  whs  li  litiTiiry,  not  a  sacenlotal,  institu- 
(ion,  aiiil  tliiit  the  shjiUuis  mitc  jiinliibilml  from  taking 
TOWS,  k  bt*cArn«  the  archetype  upon  which  moat  subsequent 
oollegea  at  Oxfcrd  wsm  modelsa,  and  celsbntad  its  sex- 
oatecary  in  1894. 


Mcrn,  or  Bnmern  [Sanskr.  I :  in  liindu  mythology,  a  fabu- 
lous mountain  which  forms  tiic  central  axis  of  the  nnivcrso 
and  round  which  «ll  pinnpts  revolve.  It  is  ^,000  yojanas 
(about  1,»44,0<K)  luil'-i  liiu't-.  wnlrr  fit  t.iii  than  at  bottom, 
is  the  abode  of  Jfralimri.  ami  supports  the  1)KValukas  (q.  v.) 
and  th'^  ItriUimaldka-..  Ii>  Masterii  side  is  composied  of  ^'I'ld. 
its  «»iui liiTn  -iiii:  'il  laj'i<  iii/uli,  its  northern  of  frvstal,  nmi 
its  «i-li  rii  (if  vilvt-r,  aliii  cai'li  is  tin'  uIkhK-  i.iio  ...f  llir  fmir 
ri'^'i-iii-  'If  kind's  whii  wui'ii  ..IT  tlic  a--Jiulls  of  tlir  Asur.Hs 
dl'iiMiis  will!  live  liviie.'il  li  t  111' III' iiitil aiu.  Tbi'  (.i!Ui;,'i'>  ll.iws 
ft'itri  lii  iiM'ii  Dii  its  suiiiiiiil.  aiiii  tlii'tjce  ilesct'lJiia  ia  four 
slri'iiiu-  ti)  ;l:c  Mirri>uii(lii;i:  wnrliis.  Mt.  Mem  plays  an  imp 
poriitiit  part  in  itic  Buddliitt  ctusiuogony.  R.  L. 

Mi»r'ala(jl/nr/onO,GKOROios:  classical  scholar ;  b.at  Ales> 
saiidria,  near  Milan,  1424;  was  educated  by  the  famous 
Phiielpiio;  (>|H.'ned  a  sch<M)l  in  Venice  in  1464;  was  called 
back  to  Milan  by  Louis  Sfurza  in  14M2,  oc4-upying  the  post 
of  historiographer  of  the  city,  D.  Mar.,  1494.  He  was  a 
man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  engacrnl  in  polemicid  con- 
troversies with  his  contem|)orarie^,  111  tal'ly  Politiano.  He 
issued  the  fditio  princrp*  of  Martial  (1470);  The  Comedies 
'if  I'lautus  (1472) ;  cilited  Cicero,  de  fini(m«,  pm  lAgario; 
and  wrote  learned  commentaries  to  Juvenal,  .Statins,  Xn- 
sonius,  and  others.  Alfred  Guoexax. 

Merula  (van  Merle),  Paix:  classical  scholar;  b. at  Don!- 
recht,  Holland,  Aug.  19,  IS58;  was  a  member  of  a  very  (Ijs- 
tiiiguished  family ;  after  several  years  of  travel  he  prat  ticed 
law  at  The  Hague.  He  succeeded  in  1592  to  tbe  chair  of 
History  at  the  University  of  I.iev<len,  made  vacant  by  Jus- 
tus Lipsius  and  was  appointed  librarian  in  1698,  after  the 
death  of  Douza.  He  retired  to  Rostock  beeanse  of  ill-health, 
but  died  «Km  after  his  arrival  July  20,  1607.  He  was  tiid 
first  editor  of  the  fragments  of  Enn'ius,  with  valuable  nutes 
(iSBB^;  of  Ev^njrius;  author  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  of 
muijgBognpfalml  works  and  treatises  on  Roman  antiqui' 
ties.  Albkicp  Qvunux. 

Merr  (ane.  JfinyAHM):  oasis  in  the  pvovinee  of  Tnns- 
caspia,  Kuaaian  Cemttnl  Asin ;  ritosted  in  lat  87*  W  K.  and 
Ion.  62  E. ;  2^  miks  N.  of  Bsratnod  860  mUes  a  of  Khiva ; 
area,  2,000  sq.  milee  t  pop.  IQOjOOO  to  800,000 ;  formed  by  ths 
MiurgMlk  MM  snnaoaded  W.,  N.,  and  £.  bjr  the  mostsiid 
parts  of  OM  Ksm-Knm  desert,  while  to  the  S.  it  oommutd- 
catcs  with  the  Talley  of  the  Herirud  of  Afghanistan.  TliO 
Murghab  rises  on  the  nortliem  side  of  the  I'arotwmisu^ 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tejciid,  and  likewise  lo«es  itself  in  the 
Kara-Kum  desert,  having  spent  its  waters  on  the  forinv 
tion  of  Merv.  The  inluibitante  of  this  oasis  are  Turco- 
mans of  the  Tekke  tribe.  The  great  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try made  Mer^"  at  times  a  marvel  of  pr<B*{ierity,  but  at 
present  the  Tekkes  feel  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  produc- 
tions of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures  (arms,  silver- 
Ware,  superior  carpets,  felts,  coarse  cloths,  etc.)  by  pillaging 
their  neighliois.  In  ancient  times  the  oa-sis  contained  a 
wealthy  and  extensive  city,  as  shown  by  its  ruins.  The 
present  town  of  Merv  has  sprung  up  since  the  extension  of 
the  Tran.tcaspian  railway  through  the  oosia.  It  iS  tbs  rail- 
way station*  and  has  a  popolation  of  8,000. 

Aerlssd  bj  K.  W.  Hiaitiiieioii. 

M^ry,  ma'ree ,  Jo.<<Era:  poetand  satiitoti  faLSftAygnaladea^ 
near  MarseUles,  Jan.  21. 1798 ;  was  ednatsd  at  a  semhMty. 
but  waseacpaUed  «n  socount  oC  hisath^rtfeal  oplRiew^  ani 
after  a  reeidaBB  and  qnamlsome  oaieei;  ia  the  eonras  of 
whidi  he  fon^t  in  duels,  violated  the  press  laws,  and  spent 
some  time  in  prison,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1894  and  published 
in  oollabovation  with  BaithAemy  La  ViUUiade,  a  satire  on 
the  VilMle  ministiT,  and  a  number  of  rersee  dedicatiid  to 
the  Bonaparte  family.  He  also  worked  on  the  ^ienUaia, » 
satirical  journal,  and  produced  a  variety  of  romaaeea, 
dramas,  and  po<>tns,  some  of  which  acquired  great  |Kipu- 
larity.  1).  in  Paris,  June  IT,  1886.  Among  his  p<i<tical 
worljs  are  Mt'Jodiea  po*li<fues  (18."3)  and  Aiip'deon  en  Italit 
(1859).  t.tf  his  mmances  mav  Im<  mentioned  iSct'iiea  (tela 
vie  Jtalienne  (18:{7) ;  S'uitu  dc  lAiitdr^*  (1840j;  Un 

amour  dnriM  /'ficcH/r  (1841) :  JJrva  (184;-t) ;  and  a  iMtilectlon 
of  yourelleit  nouvillfg  iI8.Wi.  His  dramatic  writings  in- 
clude L'exsai  du  mnri/itjf  (lK"i);  JjfA  deur  Frtnitins  (lis58); 
La  fismcin  aux  miltimu  (1864^;  and  many  others,  together 
with  Ubrsttoe  for  several  operas.  F.  JL  Oojk. 

Meryon.  mi!  ri-on .  CruHLts :  engraver;  b.ln  Paris,  France, 
Xnv.  23.  1821;  entered  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and  in 
1839  began  a  naval  career  ot  seven  Tetrs,  during  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Uentanant.  la  hfa  voyages  in  tbe  Vedi* 
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t«mitl«»i'm  and  the  t'nrifU'  ho  Imii  u<cil  fri-.»!y  a  nBtiir.'il  i 
powi-r  i>!  ilnuviii;,'  frniu  tiniiirc.  miil  fi-i 'iii  l'-4<i  u>  l^.V)  lie  : 
studied  art  Ju  u  furuja;  Wfkv,  but  ^avD  uj>  |>uitiUiii;  betausi* 
ilia  eyo  for  color  wiis  lirfi  -  live.  He  beRan  to  make  careful 
eijgravinps  of  the  buildings  of  old  Paris,  selecting  those  re- 
raarknlil^-  f  ir  pii  tures<|Ut'  effect,  but  not  ln'«tin>?  them  in 
the  swift  ami  Mi^'gi>!itivo  way  coiiutKin  to  etchers;  his  work 
w»>  rntliiT  -»  \  <  re  and  exuet  than  free,  and  it  is  diflU-ult  U> 
my  how  fur  hu  used  the  hurin  to  help  out  the  effect  of  hi« 
etching's.  His  work  obtained  little  recoKnition,  and  he 
could  liunlly  supi)ort  life  bv  it.  Melancholy  and  despond- 
ency overcame  him;  in  liVt-oft  ho  was  confined  ;n  tli.. 
asylum  for  the  insane  at  t'harenton,  near  Paris;  i»nd  iu 
18436  bis  mind  hail  failed  m  much  that  it  was  necessary' 
lu^ain  to  confine  him.  He  died  at  ("Imn-nton,  Fel>.  14.  lJMi8. 
His  chief  Work  is  contained  in  a  series  <>f  Knus-Fortm 
»ur  J'urit,  twelve  laruo  plates,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
decorativo  pieces.  The  nest  known  of  these  twelve  plates 
are  La  Morgue,  L'Abside  de  Nutrt  Dame,  Tourelle  d«  la  Rue 
de  la  Tixiranderie.  Besides  these  he  made  other  etchings 
of  Paris,  some  from  buildings  in  Bourges,  some  after  draw- 
ings which  he  had  hroiuht  home  from  Greece  and  from 
N<vZ««laiid  and  other  uUnds  of  the  Pacinc,  and  a  very 
few  to  Older,  of  which  much  the  most  ini|M>rtant  is  a  |iMno- 
nunie  view  of  Saa  Francisico  ua<l«  from  .tnmll  daguerreo- 
types. ItfSSEI.I.  •Stuboi.'s. 

MerallakOT',  AlekseI  Fi  ikirum  ii:  twiet;  b.  in  Perm. 
Russia,  in  1778,  In  17ii:!  li''  M  i.t  \t>  Nl.-cow,  where  he 
studied  at  the  university  at  wliii  li  hi-  aftfrward  taught,  in 
time  V>ecf'i[ung  full  prufi-isur  nf  lin^-ian  eloquem.-  imd 
poetry.  His  first  verscjj  uj/pi'ttrod  in  I'rint  as  earh*  17U4, 
and  for  the  njst  of  his  life  ho  contiinii  d  i  '  >  ■  utrilitit*  to 
different  pa|Mtrs  ami  reviews.  Although  in  Uit.'t>ry  itc  was  a 
strict  adherent  of  the  so-cAlled  classic  ttehool,  the  simplicity 
and  feeling  in  some  of  his  shorter  poems  have  kept  them  |h>|>- 
ular  ti  1  thi-  [iresent  day.  De  was  also  the  author  of  religious 
odes,  luajiy  uf  which  possessed  merit,  as  well  as  of  a  number 
of  translaticms,  chieflv  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  like- 
wiw  from  T&m.  AldurL  and  other  Italian  n<>ets.  See  his 
oompM*  wovki  (jt  vok.,  lloMow,  1M7).  D.  July  26, 1  ism 

A.  C.  CWLIDHE. 

U esn,  T.a :  Sco  La  Mesa. 

Mexcnln,  or  M<*zcala,  mdz-kaa  In'^k :  n  rivr-r  of  Mexico; 
ri-ini;  in  tln'  state  nf  Tlaxcala,  flowini:  ffjniiiiih  Puebla  and 
(tui  rrfpi,  and  iowi-r  dnwn  forminar  thf  li-niiidary  Ix'tweeu 
(iiuTriTO  and  Mich' i:u;jiii  ;  its  j^iT.tTal  ciiir-i'  is  u  rst.'rU',  but 
ou  rujtt-^hing  the  Sirrru  Mmire  ii  turns  nUiliU'idy  M'utit»iiid 
through  that  niii^'c  ami  ri'aches  the  Pacific  near  Ion.  102 
W.  It  takes  varinus  l.jval  names,  as  Atoynf.  in  Puebla,  liio 
de  las  Balms  in  liuerrero,  and  Zacuta/i<  n- ar  its  mouth, 
where  it  is  nnvit;iib1i>  fr>r  some  distance;  tltt  i-nimuce,  how- 
e^  or,  is  I'lislrm  li'  l  liy  saiidliar-,  and  the  little  port  of  Zaca- 
tttlit  littn  iJu  cumiiuirLial  nuiMinanfe.  The  Mescala  has  con»- 
parativelv  few  dangerous  rapids,  but  the  current  is  very 
swift  ana  strong ;  various  plans  have  been  proiMiscil  for  iti 
canalization.  At  [>rr>iMit  it  is  imi><)rtant  only  for  goI<l 
washings  along  its  lower  course,  and  locally  for  its  fisheries. 
It  gins  ito  MUM  to  the  imBU  town  of  Me^^ala  in  Guerrrro. 

lllUUtEJlT  H.  Smttu. 

Mescalero :  See  Atiupamsax  Induvs. 
MoMMilpA :  See  Quialwa. 
V«Miieepk'aI*n :  See  Brjuw. 

Mes'enfery  ['"-r.  m^o»».  mid,  iniiMlr  +  fyrtpa.  intfstines, 
bowelsj:  ti  double  (old  of  the  i"  r:ii.m  i,in  whiirii  attaches 
the  small  intestine  to  the  spinal  <  >  lunm  but  so  loosely  as  to 
allow  much  freedom  of  motion.  J  ht  •  •  r responding  support 
of  the  large  intestine  is  the  mesocolon,  with  the  mnimro-tum. 
The  mesentery  contains  between  its  folds  numerous  1>I<kh1- 
vt>ss«'ls,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  h  tnj  iiai  i.  »,  and  the  ganglia 
known  an  mesi-nteric  glands,  whicli  uiv  i-onnertcd  with  the 
lymphatico-lucteal  system.  It  is  about  4  inches  wide,  and 
extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine.  See  Peei- 
TojriTis. 

Me'shu:  K'itit,' cif  M..nbin  t};- n  icus  rf  Ahab,  Ahaziah, 
iiiid  Jrli'iraiii.  tnl.tjfary  tu  tiiu  kiu^-i]. iiii  .  f  I-niel,  to  which 
Im- auniially  paid  "a  h.imiroil  ih  ^n-aml  huiil-'*  0-  Kings  iii. 
•li  Hiid  a  ;iiiMdi'"l  thi.ii^aii.l  ranis  with  tinir  Wool."  Ctn 
the  dt'ftth  nf  Alial'  ii.  1:  ii;.  4;  iio  ri  vi.ltnl.  and  Jehoram 
made  an  nlliam  c  witli  .b  lii^haphnt,  Kiivi:  "f  ludah,  against 
littn.  The  t'.V'i  kiiiu's  f-v-  irfin  Moubwuli  i he  exception  of 
Dtu'  stroii^di' ill],  wlm  h  >!>-hii  sin  -^fwily  rlcfendcd  afli  r 
otiering  his  flrst-bvrn  son  as  a  bumt-offiring  to  his  god 


i  f'lnnni'-h  (lii,  271,    An  inscril.fd  tal>lrt  r.f  fliis  kin^,  the- 
:  Mn  iiuii:  MuNf.  uy.  r  .i.  wliich  ci iiiunfinihratt's  t hf-  ib-li vorance 
hiuii-d  ui  ill  2  Kitigs  ui.  il,  yxm  diMruviTtni  iit  ItHks  at  Dibon. 

Mesh'ed,  or  Mashhad:  the  caiiital  of  the  province  of 
Khomssun,  Peri^ia;  on  an  elevatca  but  fertile  |>lain  in  lat. 
iW  17'  N.  and  L'U.  50'  37'  E.  (see  map  of  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia, ref.  2-J).  To  some  extent  Meslnd  riprivcs  its  im[>or> 
tance  from  the  cir<.'um8tance  that  it  i  nntain-  the  mMUS«)leuni 

■  if  ItriH-n  Uiza,  who  was  the  foun<ler  of  the  great  Moham- 
uu-iian  .st< ;  i)f  the  Shiites.  This  mausoleum  and  the  mosque 
budi  over  it,  with  itji  gilded  tlomits  an<l  minarets,  its  door* 

■  if  silver,  its  rails  of  g»tld,  and  forests  of  columns  of  marble 
and  porphyrv,  is  among  the  most  magniflc«>nt  buiMings  of 
the  East,  and  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims. 
Besiiles  being  a  so-called  holy  city,  Meshed  is  a  great  trmle- 
cetiter.  Caravans  arc  coming  and  going  everv  day,  carrv- 
ititr  Innih  of  criytly  merchandise  from  India,  C^ina,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  linr. In  several  branches  of  industrv  its 
own  nuinnfai  t  Mr.  s  aro  (•(•l»»brn1ed  ;  its  carjwts.  «!h«w!<i,  li^ht 
silk>.  mill  swi  ■rd-bladi's  tiavi'  a  lii::ii  ri  ].iutHl  i^  lU  ;  nls.>  .'or- 

tain  kinds  of  cortJienwart-.  ^'la-s,  and  j'^n  i  lain.  Pop.  esli- 
maieil  et  fron  BIMNIO  to  m.mK 

Revised  by  M.  W.  IlARiincGTON. 
MM'tUMT.  Franz,  or  FRiEl>KirH  Antun  :  |>hv-..  jan  ;  b.  at 
Ilzraang,  on  the  I^akc  of  t.'onstance.  May  ITSi.  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  .Mecrshui^,  in  Suabia.  in  173J4.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dillingi-n  and  Ingolstmlt,  8tudit><l  medicine  at 
Vienna,  took  the  degree  in  1766,  and  began  hLs  famous  mag» 
netic  cur»'s  in  1772;  went  to  Paris  in  1778;  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation  and  a  great  fortune,  but  lost  his  reputation 
here  by  the  unfavorable  rcjxirt  niajle  on  his  meth<:)d  by  a 
roval  committee  of  the  greatest  French  physicians  and 
scientists;  practiced  for  sfime  time  in  Ixindon.  though  with 
U*s  success  ;  returned  1 1  ■  (b  miany,  ami  diet!  almost  entirely 
forg«>ti('ti  (it  Mccrsburg,  .Mar.  5,  mm.  Mcsnier  gave  hi» 
nani"  to  ih«  whole  cIiuh*  of  phenomena  now  known  under 
the  term  Hvpsotism  iq.  <■.).  tli<>  older  term  mesmerism  hav- 
ing covered  a  givat  nuinb.  r  of  theories  and  siipjiosed  fact8» 
which  onlv  the  recent  x-ntific  work  ID  hrpnotiiiiu  baa  put 
in  order.  '  Rerbsd  bj  J.  luiK  BaLDWDT. 

MesmerUm :  See  UypMorax. 
He»o«arp :  fi*m  Tinvn. 

Meaooero  Koiuiinos,  Kamon.  de :  wrilt  r  ami  i-icholar;  b. 
in  Madri.l,  S|«iiiv,  Julv  II),  IStW  ;  d.  there  in  Apr.,  18>*2.  He- 
iM-gun  life  by  succeeding  to  his  father's  business  in  Madrid, 
but  his  literary  instincts  were  strong,  and  he  gradually  gave 
way  to  tlicm.  In  WW  he  made  his  literary  de'hut  with  a 
Manual  de  Madrid  (Jkl  ed.  1H14).  at  once  a  guide  to  the^ 
topography  and  monuments  of  the  city,  and  a  colle<-tion  of 
remarkably  skillful  pictures  of  the  |HH-uliar  life  there.  This- 
hml  apoeared  under  the  pseudonvm  L'l  Curioso  Fttrlautt 
and  under  tl)o  same  name  he  pub"lished  his  Panorama  mar- 
trifenM  (2  vols.,  18:{2-35) ;  Eawna*  matriimaeB  (4  Tala.| 
lK^6-42);  Tiposyeararttrtx{\n4l^-^  In  1886  be  foanded, 
and  for  some  years  ryintlu<-ted,  the  Semtmario  pinloresco  ea- 
panol  (8  vols.).  In  1842  be  published  Beevrnkut  dt  xnaje  nor 
BUgita.  lo  1845  be  was  attached  to  the  Biblio- 
tecA  Xactuuil  in  Madrid,  and  from  that  time  on  turned  more 
and  more  to  achdarif  labon,  He  edited  aoTend  ToltHnea  of 
the  dnunatisU  for  fiiTadeoeyn^  BMiaUea  dt  A«i*rw  S»- 
ft^bibm,  aad  eoattlbuted  ermeel  Moipnphiea]  ootieee  to- 
Bcvenl  otheiK  In  IHl  he  pabUdhad  *  Mbolailr  bistoi7 
earlf  Madrid,  Et  mHfuo  Mmbrid.  After  his  deAth  a  r<A- 
ume  of  bi»  litcvMf  remaine  nnnwred,  Alj/o  tn  prom  y  vtn» 
( 188^.  A  oollcctcd  edition  of  aie  worlui  OAnia.  was  printed 
in  Madrid  in  1881.  A.  R.  JUlxm. 

.Mesopota'mia  (  =  T;MT.  =  Gr.  }uT<t<imap.ia  l-(.  yS,  laiid>, 
the  country  iMrtwceu  iliv  riM  is  :  ^(Vos.  mill,  t-  wotou^j,  nvtrj  : 
the  name  genenilly  apnlietl  sim  i'  lln'  third  i  .  iitnry  h.  c.  to 
the  territory  incl'wd  tiotw.  .n  i  b,  'ri:;ris  ami  I'.ujihrates*, 
and  30  and  37'  30'  N.  la'.  I'  is  i  iilh  d  by  the  Arabs  tl 
.Irzirrh,  the  Iiflund.  The  w  hob^  ri  i;  i.s  iiuw  pari  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  constituting  tli'  vii:,y.  t  of  Mes<itiutamia.  Tlie 
northem  part  is  rendered  lu.ly  by  spurs  of  ttie  Taurus;  all 
the  rest  is  u  low,  level  plain,  consi.-ting  mainly  ilry  ••it 
The  soil  is  fertile  along  the  rivers  where  iiiiis'iitioji  is  em- 

ftloyed.  but  elsewhere  affords  scant  pasturage.  Kurxis  in- 
lubit  the  north,  but  the  great  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants 
are  Aralis.  Anciently  ir  was  well  cnllivnied  ami  pro«|«r- 
ous.  being  traversed  liy  the  main  commercial  routes  uniting 
I  rii-.ral  and  Western  Asia.  £.  A,  OlMWTBItan, 

Xcsotbvrax :  See  £.\Toaot.oov. 
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■•MM'a  [Hod.  Lat.,  fmin  Or.  tUm,  middle  4-  ^ipax,  ani- 
ul):  ft  aaiM  introductKl  by  van  Benvden  for  certain  prolv 
httatical  aniinBlB,  from  the  fact  that  he  repirded  thetn  as 
cvoupyinK a  position  intcrmediftl*)  btilween  liie  I'mtozoa,  or 
»ingl^elu'd.  and  thL>  Mi-tazoa,  or  munT-celled  aniniuln.  The 
forms  infludotl  ore  almost  mif  i  ■  ■  t  io  in  sizes,  and  are  either 
thread-like  or  spindle-sha|H<l  y  lire  as  parasites  in 
«ttUi0-ftshes,  EfhiucHlerins,  and  ucilain  worms.  The  l>iHlioK 
afS  remarkable  in  consisting  of  vtiry  few  cells,  and  these  arc 
Mnvagtd  aa  au  outer  laver  cm'ering  u  central  in&sa  of  one 
or  MTflm]  Inner  cells.  All  organ:^.  except  cilia  for  locomo- 
tion, are  Ia*'king.  They  have  neither  mouth,  nervous  sys- 
l^-ni.  nor  mu'^cles.  The  central  cells  produce  the  eggs  which 
go  through  quite  a  peenliar  history.  As  to  the  position  of 
ibesc  forms  opinions  difTer,  l>ut  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  tht\v  iTni>t  In'  n  jiinlod,  not  as  primitively 
simple  forms,  a«  th('u;,'lit  van  Id  rj<  ili  ii,  but  as  degenerate 
vrnrms,  fomincr  fnnii  tluit  l'Ti'Iiji  vv.'ii<  h  iiaitirfili^ts  (-hII  1'Ib- 
iht-lrainthi-^.  T^vi.  ili-tin.  '  ^;imu|n  an'  r'-i'"i,'ni/..  il.  1  i.i- Or- 
thonectida  iin<l  tli>.'  Dicyemida.  None  bm  hn-'-n  f>>i[ii.[  in 
Ameiiea.  J.  S.  Kini^i-lly. 

Xesozo'ie  Era  [me*oioit  is  from  Gr.fiitros,  middle  +  (wli, 
lifi'l ;  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  geologic 
time  chara(  ti  ri/.i  <l  hy  knovn  forms  of  life.  It  was  precwled 
br  the  PaJ  i  '  /  .io  oi  iiand  followed  by  the  Cenozoic,  and  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  era  cf  reptiles.  In  the  clirono- 
logic  system  of  most  Kiiroj>«Ml  gMlO^ists,  it  includes  the 
Triassic,  Junt»»ic,  and  Cretaceons  periods ;  in  the  system 
a<lopt«d  by  the  U, S, Geological  Survey  it  includes  the  Jura- 
Trias  and  Crataeeoiu  period*.  See  GaoLOOT  and  Palbox- 
voMt.  0.  ILO. 

WtmpAtipnmi  •  mme  given  in  the  Wcstevn  IT.  S.  to 
ileh  puture^graaeee  of  the  gunora  Btatriomi,  Aritiida,  and 
«oa»othenk  They  are  of  gnat  value  to  atook'-iHiMn,  but 
•n  «f  lees  Talne  for  hay-making. 

MeMnit-tre«:  a  small,  tii  ray  and  gnarled  tree  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  aiai  Mi  xico,  (he  I*m»ovix  julillorn 
of  the  family  Legnmintmt).  Its  htiri  i  *  k1  affords  g<K)d  fuel, 
ami  its  branches  yield  atmndantly  u  i;uui  which  is  a  good 
substitute  for  gui'n  arable.  It  appears  sparingly  in  com- 
merce, and  is  called  mesquit-gmn.  The  long  pods  abound 
in  a  thick,  sweet,  edible  pulp,  lioth  bark  ana  wood  arc  rich 
in  tannic  acid,  anrl  are  excellent  materials  for  use  in  tanning 
hides.  Another  mes<^iuit  is  the  Promptu  pubesrem  (screw 
mesquit) ;  its  beans  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  the  wood 
ii  of  great  value  on  the  southwestern  deeert  plains.  It  is  a 
•hrab  or  small  tnSe,  oonsidembly  resembling  the  above. 

Bavind  by  Cbaklis  R  Bbhst. 

Xessallna :  See  CiMtTDius. 

.Mp«<sii'na  l  iii  (ir.  Mnra^n).  :ir.\v  J)/,  1  :  a  city  on  the 
eit3t<>rii  euiist  uf  Sicilv,  near  the  strait*  Unit  b-  ;ir  its  name. 
In  Ti9  B.  c.  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  s*?nt  a  colony  ti>  tlie  place, 
whose  old  nam*"  Zancle  or  Dancle  they  ri  iaintHj.  In  4H4 
B.  C.  exili"- iif  Mili'ta>  ini'l  Sari)' -  •  rr  iuvi-nl  to  settle  in 
iUncle,  i»ul  b>'  the  ativiee  of  Anaxila^.  •yraiit  of  Rhegiom  in 
Italy  (<;olonize«l  partly  by  Me*senii<rj-i.  tin-  la'w.  i  :a.  rs  iu  'lc 
p<i«se«sion  of  the  eilv,  which  sooii  ilu  ri  afttr  cann:  intn  i'tw 
power  of  Anaxilas  wfio,  lieiusr  ft  .Mi'ss4'ninn,  renamed  it  Mes- 
sene  <Poric  M«*s5^rM0  after  his  unfortunate  mol her-count ry. 

It  hit  r  I"  r  iiin.'  MknMXA  iij.  !•.).  J.  K.  S.  StERUETT. 

Jie».'<iapian  Lan^nai^fi :  a  language  which  survived  in 
Calabria,  Southeastern  Italy. until  the  first  century  B.  v.,  and 
is  known  to  tss  through  a  few  ins<'ri|itions  written  in  a  S|M-cial 
form  <  f  tlic  drrck  jiiiiliahi  t.  It  Ix-ioiigs  to  a  grtmp  of  lan- 
guages whtcli  in  l  arly  liai.  s  nwiipicd  the  entire  southern 
and  southeasti-i n  [i  irt  .if  Italv.  jui  l  >jn  k-  m  by  a  i>opula- 
tion  known  uii'lrr  thu  vuviru-  narai-  >!'■  ,.-ipii,  lapygii. 
P  L  Ix'illi,  PeUC'.-Ml.  Sail,  iif  ill  i.  Hrii'tii.  .  h-.    The  most 

[iri.  I 'iiHlo  viow  concerning  I  he  hist<iri>  al  i  <  iiih'rtir.ii  <if  tbi* 
fTiiti|.  a^-'i-iates  it  with  the  Illyrian  (AManian:  ili.'  ('[.ii'i- 
sit«  sbi>r«'  "f  th<»  A'lriritie,  See  Th,  .MoiHniM.n.  L'ni\i-ttni- 
iseite  J)ini '  .',  !•  Ili^turii  r,/7?om«  (vol.  i.) :  W.  D.-ccke, 

Znr  Entz I  fJ-  r\i h'l  ih  r  lur^^.i'ii.iMrhm  ln*rhrlfttn  llthein. 
Mus.  vols.  xxwi..  wwiii.,  k\.\;  \\.  N'i-»<<>n.  ItnlU^kt Lander- 
kundt  (vol.  i.,  l!^).    .S»>e  Italu  LAX'U  »<iF>. 

li:        Il)E  WhEELKR. 

Meise'ne  (in  Gr.  WtiriHiini) :  a  city  in  Messenia  fotiniled 
by  the  Thebans,  under  the  lew!  of  K|taniinondfti.  in  369  b.  c, 
it  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ithome.  uftcr  ttio  |X)wer  of  Sparta  had 
been  finally  t>r<)ken.  The  nt  <  ity  was  people<l  by  the  de- 
Meodaota  of  those  who  had  emigrated  300  fears  before,  and 
Urn  eouauj  floarishad  anew  aa  an  Independent  state  nntil 
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conquered  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  0.  The  ruins  of  the 
walls  ari<  universally  a'lmired.  J.  II.  S.  S. 

Mesae'nia  (in  Gr.  Honrnrfa) :  a  state  of  ancient  Grwce 
embracing  tlte  southwc-itern  iiart  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ells  anu  Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  La- 
oanin,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  aaa.  See  M  esscne  and 

MESBRMLUf  WaHH.  J.  IL  S.  S. 

Messeniun  Wars:  war>  l.tiwcin  MrHxiKii  uinl  SjtHrta. 
J-'irM  Wiir^ivu)  Tt^i  7','4  u.  r. i.— .Sjiarian  iiiaidfus  v\  Im  v>frei 
visiting  the  t«Mii|ilr'  i  f  Aitiuu'-  on  the  frontier  were  <  aru.-il 
off  by  Mess4'nian  yuiiiii,-.  an.l  wln^n  Teleclus,  King  of  Sjutrta, 
demanded  them  (ja«'k.  hi  was  Killed.  Alwut  the  saiia-  tnnf' 
the  herds  of  the  Me.ssciii.iu  l'>  lytdmrtss  were  driven  <ilT  ami 
his  son  was  slain.  Then,  a<  tla'  Siiarlans  n  fiisf  l  to  ilt-liwr 
Ut)  the  f1iM-ks,  J'olychan";  kiUoii  cvrry  S:iartaii  la'cnuM  limi. 
Tlie  war  began  by -Ij,'  nia^-aor.'  nf'the  inhal-itaiits  ..f  the 
frontier  town  AmplMaa  by  ihc  .Spartan^.  A  pili.htii  Uitilie 
was  of  uncertain  issue,  though  the  Sftariatis  vrriMlually  forivd 
the  Messenians  to  fortify  theuLselvcs  on  .\lt.  Ithome.  The 
Delphic  oracle  promised  victory  to  the  Mes&enians  if  a  virgin 
of  royal  blinxl  should  be  sacrificed.  Aristodemus  slew  his 
own  daughter,  became  king,  and  for  a  while  was  victorious 
over  the  Spartans,  who  by  briU'ry  obtained  another  orat-le 
favorable  to  themselves,  w&creupon  Aristo<lemus  killed  him- 
self uivon  the  grave  of  his  dangnterand  Ithome  fell.  Many 
of  the  Messenians  escaped  to  foreign  countries,  but  those 
who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  and 
nound  down  by  taxes.  Srecmi  Wat  ff mn  t8iMM8  s.  c^— 
It  was  caused  primarily  by  the  liaid  lot  of  the  McHeoiBD 
serfs  or  PerioecL  The  leader  was  Aitatanema,  a  nuui  of 
royal  bltHxl,  who  from  lIL  Eim  made  repeated  invaaknti 
into  Spartan  torriloiy,  and  dfatwiatd  the  I^Mitans  eo  mwth 
that  they  ajipUed  to  Atiwns  tor  «  leader.  The  AtlMniana 
sent  the  poet  l^jrrtoua,  whoas  martial  aonga  revived  tha 
drooping  courage  of  the  SparfawKi  Aided  by  the  treachery 
of  .Aristocrates,  King  of  Arcadia  and  ally  of  the  Messenians, 
the  Spartans  won  a  decided  victory  (see  Amotomrnks),  and 
most  of  the  MesM'nians  emigrated  to  Rhegium  in  It«ly<  end 
aflerwardpossessc-d  themselves  of  Zanele  in  Sicily.  (See  Mia- 
HASA.)  Third  War  (from  404-455  b.  c). — A  terrible  earth- 
quake in  464  B.  r.  gave  the  oppresst^l  Messenian  serfs  a  cov- 
et *>d  op|M>rtunitr  for insurrect  ion.  (Jnce  again  they  fort  iiled 
theiiis«.-lve8  on  alt.  Ithome.  At  the  request  of  Sparta  the 
Athenians  sent  troo|iis  under  Cimon  to  aid  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection,  but  after  a  time  the  Athenians  were  rudely 
dismissed  bv  the  Spartans.  Aftrr  a  long  siege  the  Messen- 
ians  wcr«>  allowed  to  withdraw  on  conditi<m  of  jierpetual  ex- 
ile. The  Athenians  located  the  most  of  them  in  Naupactua. 

J.  R.  8.  Snsanr. 

Messiah  [from  HA.  ffiMW4»  nuoimted  (detiv.  «f  »«- 
ghafi,  anoint),  beuee  lletiM,  CblM,  wtMMe  Or.  Hmwlai^ 
whence  Let  Met'$tM,  Henlahl:  the  name  in  the  aacred 
Scriptures  and  in  the  usage  of  Jewand  Cbiisiian  aactlbed 
to  tiiat  holy  Person  in  whom  the  hopes  of  redemption  center. 
rrc'O  in  the  Old  Testament,  used  as  an  adjective,  is  applied 

-      •  T 

In  -  he.  high  priest  (Lev.  iv,:!;  \  i, 'J'J,  <  tc.\  a-  thr  cti''  aii.iintcd 
with  the  holy  oil;  but  tts  »  fiibsiantive.  to  the  theocratic 
king  (1  Siuii.  i;.  M;  I's.  xviii.  50,  etc.),  and  so  by  the  reflec- 
tion  of  the  yiteu  to  the  |M»triarchs  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
theocratic  king  (1  (  lii  i.,  wi.  -^.'-J  ;  I's.  cv.  15):  anil  thus  by 
eminence  to  that  I'm^  'h  in  wlioin  the  functions  of  jiri<^'*t- 
hoo<l  and  !■  ivali  v  rulininaii  fl  (I's.  ii.  2;  ex.  1,4;  Dan.  ix.  '-Hi). 
In  the  New  J  rsiiiiii*  iti.  &  Mt<rclas  is  used  in  .John  i.  42:  iv. 
25,  but  geniTftlly  PIT'S  is  rendered  by  its  Gn?<;k  equivalent 

XpurrSs.  which  with  the  article  refers  to  .lesus  as  the  ex- 
p<K'ted  Messiah,  but  wtthout  the  article.  isiKcially  in  the 
Kpisth's,  ))ccame  a  i>roi>er  name  of  .Icsus  Christ,  the  histor- 
ical jMessiah.  In  the  New  'rcsljiineDt  II  is  easy  to  scpanito 
the  person  of  Christ  fmin  bis  redemptive  work  and  the  laat 
things ;  l.iut  this  can  not  I*'  carrie<l  out  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ItecHus^"  the  i»erson  <if  the  Mes-viah  is  ever  involved  In 
the  future  redemption,  and  the  last  things  einV)rHc<'  Ixith 
advents.  Hence  we  must  treat  of  the  Messiah  uiuler  the 
more  general  head  of  Meg-tinuif  Prophert/,  which  may  l>e 
defined  as  the  iirerliction  of  the  fidfillment  of  rt-demption 
throiigli  the  .M4>s-iia1i  mt  the  divine  ideal  of  reilenij>(ion  ))re- 
senteil  in  the  <»ld  're-^Inment.  Tliis  ideal  or  |)reiIietion  was 
grndunlly  unfolded,  and  is  ns^tciiited  with  historical  I'lwichs 
and  great  names  in  Israel's  history.  It  is  found  not  only  in 
utterances  respiting  the  future,  but  also  i:i  ilivnn  «f)rils 
subsequently  revealed  in  refereiiei*  to  the  ^ast,  in  ideal  slate- 
mmts  fiooeeming  the  present,  and  in  institutlone. 
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Avmiltw  MuMtmio  /<!«».— (1)  Oen.  i  9^  ttatei  that 
mankind  ww  nude  in  the  divine  inuign  with  the  deatinr  of 
dominion  over  nature— the  goal  of  creation  waa  a  gixuike 
nee  inbabitine  and  subduing  the  earth.  T}ie  whole jplan  of 
the  worki's  hktorjr,  which  InclndcA  redemption  After  »in 
enteroil,  is  here  indioateil.  IV  viii.  3-8  repeats  this  iUi-a. 
The  fulfillm4'nt  is  mtli/e<l  tlirou(ih  Christ,  tnc  Son  of  man, 
throojfh  whom  muiikiinl  attains  tho  original  i-iul  of  cmition 
(CoL  iii.  10;  Kj.h.  iv.  24:  H.  h.  ii.  5-10).  (2)  (ion.  iii.  15.  the 
ProtoviinK'-liiiiii.  precjicts  the  ultimate  victoiy  of  the  s«"e<l  of 
the  woman  ovt  r  (he  s<>rjifin,  Imt  not  wltiiOutSttfT-'rini;.  This 
Tictorious  sei-il  priiiinnly  is  tlic  hURMO  TSce,  utnl  this  proni- 
te  is  thp  Mtignn  Chnrla  of  htiuian  historjr.  The  M  <  ii,  how- 
evar,  calniinat«js  in  Christ,  the  represfntrttivo  of  the  fuce, 
throng  whom  the  victory  U  uttained.  The  ser|M>nt  an<!  his 
BCad  represent  all  forte*  of  evil  (.John  viii.  44 ;  Hoiu.  xvi.  20 ; 
I  Cor.  XT.  -ir);  Ker.  xii.  S)  f . ;  xs.  'i  f.).  (3)  After  the  flood, 
in  the  promise  and  covenant  with  Noah,  hope  for  the  future 
isasnire*)  i<ten.  viii.  jl-.'-i :  {x.S-ll);  mankind  is  not  a^'uin 
to  l)e  cut  olf;  the  conditions  nccessjirj-  for  utan's  de«tiii}'  or 
n^<lem|>tiou  are  thus  i;uuriintee<l.  (4)  In  (leu.  ix.  S5-27  is 
set  forth  tlu-  threefold  developiuetit  of  tlie  human  mee,  de- 
termined by  their  descent  from  N'onh's  sons.  To  the  de- 
scenilfints  of  Ilam  is  jjiven  servitude;  to  tliuse  of  Japheth, 
wide  dominion;  to  those  of  Shem.  the  ble.ssinR  or  special 
favor  of  (tod.  This  hisl  is  utifoldwl  in  the  ehoice  of  Israel 
and  <;u!ininales  in  ("hrisi.  If  v.  27  r».^presents  (iod  dwelling 
ill  the  tents  of  Sheni  (so  nmny  eoinmentnlors)  then  the  ilivine 
line  of  Messianie  promi'M*  hert  l«»t'ii>s.  «  line  pnimisinjj  the 
««h'ent  of  Jehovah,  which  is  carried  forwurd  in  the  mani- 
fe-itntions  of  the  .\ngel  of  Jehovuh,  in  Jehovah's  dwelling 
above  the  cherubim,  and  in  the  predictions  of  Jehovah's  com- 
ing in  judgment  and  to  abide  with  his  t)e<>pte.  The  fulfillineut 

m  Use  itiCHrnalion  (John  i.  14;  Kph.  ii.  22;  Kev.  xxi. 
(■<  Alirahani's  bleK<ing((}en.  xii.  1-.1:  xiii.  14-17;  xv.  4— "i;  xvii. 
ft-r-^;  xxii.  I.VIUI.  renewed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  (xxvi.!i-5;  xwii. 
27-20;  xxviii.  i:i-15),  unfolds  the  I'rotevangelium.  It  is  a 
divine  call  with  the  instituti<»n  of  a  coveiu»nt  relation  and  a 
prrHnise  which  includes  a  promisetl  seed,  a  jinuuised  land, 
and  a  blfssinfj  to  all  nations.  The  seed— a  t'eneric  term 
repreM  iiI .1' L'  the  M.'ed  of  the  W(jman — in  its  unil  v  i-i  fu)niU><i 
in  ('hnsC  (4>al.  iii.  IC),  but  ils  a  colled ive,  with  a  multitude 
of  members,  natii>ns.  and  p«'oples.  like  the  stars  and  sjiihI,  it 
is  fultilled  in  the  children  of  ,\!»r!»htini  by  f<iifh  (  Hoin.  iv.  6; 
(i!il,  111.  ■Jill.  Till'  \,\vA  I'l-iMi.irils  < '.ii:;uiii.  iii.t  '.iltimatclv 
il  is  th.'  si'iril  auH/iiii.-Lin.  '  tic  lii'avcniy  Jeru^alriii  ( lleb.  XI. 
]o.  I!,  v.  wi.i.     riir  hi. ->in>j  is  reali/eil  in  sjilvation 

thr'MiL,'li  I  'iirisl.  (fi)  The  ptil  r:iii  i  *i  Jacob  on  his  dt-ath-lx-il 
di^ni.i  the  promis4.'d  land  uimi.v;  lii^  «ins,  sin;;lin);  out 
Judnh  as  the  one  through  wiioiii  tin:  <:ovcnant  blessing  es- 
pecially unfold  (Gen.  xlis.  y-12).  lie  will  be  of  resistless 
niit'ht  nsrninst  his  fnemtt's,  receivinR  also  the  homage  of  his 
lin  ilir.  ii.    ■[■■if  will  oIm'v  him  as  nder,  whil.-  h.- 

eiijojs  ihi!  IaMiij«  jj  i,[  jKtu'e.    The  fultlllnient  beuan  in  the  j 
,  leailer^hit)  of  Jiidah  in  the  con<(uest  of  the  land,  an<l  was 
coDtinuoii  in  the  glorv  of  the  Davidic  dynosly,  but  is  fully  ! 
realized  only  in  the  Lion  of  Judah  (Kcv.  v.  ."j),  who  is  tln^ 
great  conrjueror  fKph.  iv.  8;  Col.  ii.  15),  to  whom  all  \>vi\  , 
t' H'l'T  il'l.il.ii,  i<»  f.>,  mill  vvL.i  will  bo  enthroned 

auiid  lijc  glidii  s  uT  t  uriuil  peace  m  livim-n  (Rev.  xxi.-xxii.).  ) 

MeSHianic  I^oiihferj  of  the  Jfomie  J  /r  1 1  In  Kx.  iv.  j,' 
f.  Is!ra»^!  is  phwi-^I  in  the  endi'ariii;r  r<-lat)oushi|>  of  s<">nslu(<, 
cvrii  fhiit  '.f  lii~t  FMirn  *ifn.  to  .lehovah.  This  iilea,  rejH'ated 
ill  DcuL  .\x\u,  0  10  and  Ili>s.  xi.  1,  is  unfolded  in  the  prom- 
ise made  to  David  where  his  s<-ed  is  placed  in  ;i  -  nn.  ir  re- 
lation (3  .Sam.  vii.  14;  cnmp.  also  P*.  ii.  7).  aiuJ  is  CulJlllcd 
In  Jesus,  the  well-beloved  and  only  l>eputten  Son  of  Ood 
(.Matt.  iii.  17;  John  iii.  IQ,  el  o/.),  iin<\  throutfh  him  it  !«- 
comes  the  blcr^'Msl  right  of  all  iH/llevers  (John  i.  12;  I  John 
iii.  3).  (2)  In  Ex.  xix.  .t-6  the  foundation  of  the  iih  a  of  the 
kingdom  of  G<h|  is  laid,  and  the  third  eleiitent  of  .Abraham's 
UessiaK  is  unfolded.  Isniel  n-dceiiKil  from  t^jtyj't  is  con- 
Ititttted  by  a  covenant  relation  a  kingdom  of  priists  and  a 
boly  nation  unto  Jehovah.  Priesthood  and  royalty  thus  are 

£*ren  to  the  people,  Tho  former  finds  repn  sciitation  in  the 
ivitical  and  Aaronic  priesthood  (Num.  xxv.  12.  set/.).  They 
nnite  in  fulfillment  in  the  Pricst-Kiug,  the  Messiah,  anil 
tluDugh  him  they  bei.'ome  the  inheritance  of  ea«h  beltt^vcr 
In  tba  Cbiirdb  (1  Pet.  ii.  9j  Jtev.  i. « ;  xx. «).  <a)  Tha  proph- 
ecies of  Balaam  (Num.  xxuL-uit.)  lecture  Israel  aa  a  ttnitpic  . 
nalton  dwcllin<;  aj>art,  at  oonntiaas  numbefSi  irresialible  in 
uidit,  and  enjoying  rich  nnd  bcautifnl  possest^iona,  with 
Qod  for  thair  King, direi$t1y  ravsaUn^  his  will  among  tliem. 
Out  of  IssmI  enwrgw  ft  vivtorkms  royal  dynasty,  indicated 


in  a  star  and    epri  r.  |)ennaaent  and  enduring,  white  otlier 

nations  crumble  and  (Mas  away.  These  nm}>hede«  preflcure 
the  ^lory  ami  trium|>h  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  by 
implication  the  sovereitrnty  of  the  .Messiah  (Rev.  ixii  16). 

(4)  In  Deut.  xvjJi  IS-IH  thert!  is  the  promise  of  a  prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  unto  whom  Jehovah  will  give  his  woida 
and  require  that  he  be  oln'ved.  Accordinji;  tos(|in),e,tliettni> 
text  demands  that  propAet  should  be  taken  as  a  eollective 
noun,  referring  primarily  ton  line  of  prophets;  othm  find 
reference  onlr  to  a  apeclflc  prophet.  In  either  case  the  ides 
hero  Set  fortn  And*  full  reailixation  only  in  (_'hri8t,  througli 
wh  'tn  came  "grace  and  truth  "  (.lohn  i.  17>,  and  who  ful- 

li  il.  ih  the  law  and  the  prophets,  sjiying,  "  Hut  /  sav  unto, 
you  "(Matt.  v.  17,  21,  27.  34,  and' the  New  Testament 
j)roperly  finds  this  projihe^y  fulfllled  in  him  (.\cts  iii.  2'2-2(5). 

(5)  In  addition  to  these  words  associated  with  the  pat  rian-lial 
and  Mosaic  periods  of  history,  tbere  an  also  the  sacrificial 
itistitntioiiK.  which  typilled  a  means  of  reconciliation  with 
(i<j<l,  and  are  fulfilled  in  the  pricstiv  and  atoning  work  <iT 
Christ  (1  Cor.  t.  7;  Eph.  ii.  14.  16;  Ileb.  viii.-ix.;  1  PeL  i. 
17,  ft  alX 

^fr•<^^t^1nie  Prophfcy  of  the  Time  of  David. — A  new  era 
)m  with  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  I>avid,  and 
the  eslablishtni  nt  the  religious  and  political  center  at 
Jerusalem,  'l  uf  ■!.  -ur  of  David  to  build  .lehovah  a  house  is- 
tho  oocasiou  of  a  fundamental  iimphecy  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16). 
The  promise  to  or  covenant  u  it  K  I).>i.vi<|  is  that  his  se«d  shall 
be  established  iw  a  house  or  dynasty,  to  whcmi  will  be  granted, 
(1)  to  build  a  houM  for  Jehovah :  (2)  to  have  an  ev^r  las  tins' 
kingdom ;  (3)  to  be  a  son  to  Jehovah,  chastised  for  sin  and 
vet  retained  with  everlasting  mercy.  In  the  first  of  these  i* 
involved  the  promise  of  the  dwelling  of  (JihI  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  (if  we  adopt  that  reading,  sec  abovtO,  the  .Shekinah  of 
the  taberiimde,  ainl  the  fuitllUneiit  is  in  Solomon's  tenipla 
(1  Kings  V.  5),  in  the  incarnation  (hence  Christ  calls  liiif 
body  the  temple,  John  ii.  VX  'i\ ),  and  in  the  abiding  pn's«'iic«i 
of  Christ  ami  the  llolv  S|  i:.t  in  believers  or  the  Church 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20;  1  Cor.  ui.  I«;  2  Cor.  vi.  16:  Kph.  ii.  20);  in 
the  sj'coiid  i.s  taken  up  Jacob's  prediction  concerning  Judah 
and  Balaam's  of  the  star  and  scepter,  an<l  it  forms  the  bHsis 
of  all  sub.M:<iiient  ex|H'ctHl i<nis  Concerning  the  [N.-rsoiuil  M.  s- 
siuh.  in  wh>nri  nnd  m  whose  kingdom  it  fhid-i  tiJiiuule 
fulfillment  ;  [ii  Tin  1 1. ml  is  infolded  the  s<  ii-iiiii  i  f  -111  peo- 
ple (S4'c  aiwi-ve,  Kx.  IV.  22,  23j,  and  the  fulfiUni>*iit  is  that  al- 
ready mentioned  (T^ce  al>ove)  with  the  aditioiial  iilea  of  mercy 
and  chnsti-a^-nioni,  relatively  realized  in  (toil's  dealings  with 
>  i!  i;i .11  all. I  Mil>s«-queiii  ki^u'^-.  but  ultimately  in  the  suffer- 
ing .Vlcssiah.  through  «i|  .:n  ii  iTcv  Was  first  ma^le  sure  for- 
ever, when  he  received  [|  .  rli;usti«cnicnt  of  his  Father  Oo<l 
for  the  risleiiipiion  of  his  race  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  (jal.  iii.  13;  1 
Pet.  ii.  2-1  .  Id  David's  last  words  (2  S<ini.  xxiii.  1-7)  is  ex- 
pressed tliij  .  Luti-tence  of  the  full  renli)!»l!on  of  this  cove- 
n;ini . 

il(i.-)-<i  ujKin  this  i'avidic  covtiiaoi  are  uniain  passages  in 
the  I'sjdtcr  which  express  tlu'  idea  of  its  fuller  realization, 
and  thus  are  prophetic  of  the  future,     (1)  Ps.  xviii.,  dc- 

ribingthe  special  intiT|>i«sition  t>f  G  .-1  in  i>r'half  of  I)avid» 
jutii  then  his  exaltation  and  the  sutgugalion  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  extension  of  his  rule  to  ilisiant  nations  ami  tho 
praise  of  (io<l  among  them  for  the  W(pnders  he  has  wrought, 
:  ■■•hallows  ty]iically  <i  I'li'u'i  divine  purpose  througn  a. 
king  that  is  Christ  ami  a  «k.ug<l<jm  utulcr  his  rule  here  on 
earth  (Horn,  xv.  i».  (2)  I's.  ex.  cites  a  divine  oracle  and 
(Mith,  and  upon  llii-c  as  a  basis  represents  the  Messiah  go- 
ing forth  to  battle,  ciigitgcd  in  the  stniggle.  ami  triumph- 
ant. He  is  a  |iric«i-kihg  after  the  ortler  of  .Mclchizedek.  the 
r.ord  of  David  exalted  to  a  position  i>f  [M'culiar  dignity  at 
Jehovah's  right  hniid,  while  he  subdues  all  his  eUcmieS 
under  his  feet.  'J'lie  jiricsiliood  ami  royalty  of  the  people 
here  unite  ami  find  repn.si-niatiou  in  u  single  person  (see 
ab<jvc,  K.\.  xix.  8-6).  The  fulfllhnent  is  in  Ihc  prifsHy  and 
kiti;.'ly  rule  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxii.  41^5;  Acts  «.  84-:t«:'neb. 
i.  i;i vii.  17,  ix-q. ;  x.  12-18;  Eph.  L  80;  1  (  or.  xv.  25;  itev. 
xix.  II  1(5).  (-i)  l^s.  ii.  represents  a  conspiracy  ngninst  Ja- 
hovahaiid  his  anointed,  who  is  establfsbc«l  by  .lehovah  aa 
King  of  Zion  and  w'cording  to  lUvjne  d«or«e  rccogui/ttd  as 
his  sou,  and  to  u  lioin  is  pmtnised  worldwide  dominion  and 
the  com|>kie  subjugation  of  enemies.  The  fuUlllnent  la  in 
the  triumph  of  Christ,  even  tbroiioh  death, over tllaaewll» 
conspired  against  him  (Acts  iv.SS-^in  bis  rNttmetioa 
(Acts  xiiL  oil),  In  his  heavenly  enthronement  <H«bi.  i.  5)»  and 
in  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  even  now  being  nalind, 
(4)  In  Ps.  \lv.  the  king  is  represented  aa  of  dirina  mneaty 
and  as  Ci^puusing  a  royal  bndc,  a  daughter  of  the  natlooa. 
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Thit  it  tTpically  prophetic  of  the  exaltation  nnd  divino 
•ouliip  of  Christ  (Ueb,  i.  8-U),  aii<l  of  hb  relniioti  to  bis 
CInircB  (Eph.  v.  25;  Rev.  six,  7-9).  (."5)  Pg.  Ixxii.  es- 
piip^s  Aspirations  for  the  king  and  their  realization  in 
righteoiisness.  Mercj  and  peace  everywhere  prevnil ;  the 
kingdom  extends  over  the  whole  earth;  the  soil  vields  its 
•biindancc;  and  all  nations  unite  in  grateful  tnbutcs  of 

Saiw  and  adoration.  (0)  Pa.  xvi.  unfolds  the  idea  of  the 
eal  man  (see  aUive,  Gen.  i.  26)  as  one  who,  havinj;  Jehovnh 
M  his  portion,  will  triumph  over  death.  This  is:  actntilly 
leBlizcti  in  Christ's  resurrection  (Acta  ii.  27). 

Meisio'itr  Ideaa  of  the  Prophttt. — After  the  death  of 
Solomoii,  i.wiiiL,'  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  de- 
gBDencj  of  111'-  iwTiplp,  the  prophets  recojqaize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  IsrB»  i  H  chnir,'  ran  not  be  realizinl  without  a  divine 
chastisement  or  ju<l^ient.  This  appears  in  various  calami- 
ties, and  eei|)ocijiIly  m  present  or  laipending  foreign  inva- 
sioa  antl  cn]->(ivity.  Alter  the  judgment  the  redemption  of 
a  eho?eii  rrmiiiint  is  announced,  a  saved  and  spiritually 
transformed  community  of  reunited  Judah  and  Kjihraim, 
gathered  to  their  land',  which  likewise  i$  tran.sfonnvd,  be- 
coming most  blissful,  a  paradise,  whfre  all  dwell  in  ever- 
lasting socuritv.  with  Jenovali  iti  their  midst,  and  where 
ttisf>  (rentiW  ■ifmri'-  in  thpir  Wr-~iiii,'s.    Cinilt ,  jiitlpfncnt,  finil 

r>  i|.  !;>[il  ii  II  .-in'  ill.-  ■■U'lilrnts  ■>{  tlic  pnilihvti'  rtn'-^a.,'<s, 
TheS*  u:>[icjir  in  tin'  liji'ssin^s  iin<l  ciii-m's  ,<\  ih,-  Pcntal I'lirh 
(Ex.  xxi!:.  v'O-oU  :  l.i;v.  XXV i. ;  Di'ut.  xxvii.-xxviii.i ;  nod  the 
Soniriif  M"S.'>  '  i)ciit.  xwn.)  i>  ii  iir"t"iyt"-  nf  ull  pri ■uliucy. 
Ti:'-  fiituri-  reil''i)i]il is  ni  ' ' iiii|ili-h'  il  I'V  tiiu  ai|v(;nt  of 
Jehuvrtli,  ilie  wi/i  k  of  la?  ."^pinl  and  the  personal  Me^<iiah. 
The  fultillnient  is  in  the  iK^rson  and  work  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
Uvt<h  from  the  first  to  the  wconil  advent.  Ti'nii><>ral  fea- 
ii:r'-  tiMi.illy  typify  spiritual.  The  -  a]  ':v:ty  tvpilies  the 
Uiiuiatju  uf  the  race  in  sin.  The  saved  i'limtuunity  arc  the 
re<leeTnc<l  of  the  Xi  w  Ti  ^'uriieiit,  and  the  land  is  tne  heav- 
en!v  Cnnftnn.  Th'-  iini[iln  ss  vary  in  their  outward  presenta- 
ri..[i  i.f  \(.---i.iiii''  iiii'ji^  iM'cording  to  tlcir  itn!i\ iii.ial  char- 
iLter  dU'i  lu.^li  I'ical  cii'euinstances.  After  thu  exile,  while 
tlie  notion  of  a  jmlgment  is  still  jmiii^ij'  iit,  the  thought  of  a 
captivity  has  disappearotl.  We  givt-  Ui'-  ['lophet^'  and  con- 
tern  jwrary  Messianic  Psalms  in  chronological  onler  (there 
is  not,  however,  entir»>  agreement  among  M-holars  in  refer- 
ence to  the  date  and  division  of  some  of  those). 

IW-eJcilian  Profihets. — (I)  Joel  (we  follow  Briggs,  Do- 
litzseh,  and  (.(relli  in  placing  Joel  earlier  than  Amos;  many 
modem  critics,  with  much  proWbility,  regard  hi.s  prophecy  as 
port-exilian).  The  prophet  de<'lares  the  advent  of  Jehovnh 
(a)  (u.  28-3'J)  in  the  outoouring  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with 
wooden  in  heaven  and  on  earth  heralding  judgment,  and 
with  delirenuKse  in  Jerusalem  for  all  calling  upon  his  name. 
(6>  The  advent  in  iadgnenl  is  described  (chap,  lii.)  08  an 
MnUr  of  all  wwiom  with  coofusioo  of  multitudes  and 
Uwbu  natunJ  ^ienoiiieo%  witk  the  reiuU  of  Jebovali*s 
dwidling^  on  Ht.  Zion,  Jennilam  betny  inTiolalila,  tin  iand 
of  marrelous  feitilttj;  s  foalitaia  condoff  tratb  from  tiie 
temple;  likewise  there  shall  be  eteaal  dmae  {nrgivenees. 
In  the  New  Taatammt  folfiUnent  n  daimed  for  t  he  day  of 
PentecoBt  (Acta  iLL  and  the  wmda  and  imagery  are  applied 
to  the  Ocapei  call  and  salTation  ^om.  z.  it,  1^,  and  to 
Chint'a  aeeond  advent  (Matt  xxJt.  98).  Ttnse  New  Teata- 
aent  ^plieatiom  show  olearij  that  Christ  assumed  the  place 
of  Jehorah.   See  also  Bev.  tL  19;  lir.  14  IT. ;  xvi.  16 ;  xxii.  1. 

f2)  Amos  (chap,  ix.)  sees  jmlginent  about  to  befall  Israel, 
after  which  a  remnant  will  be  sifted  out;  the  ruined  house 
of  David  will  be  restored ;  the  old  or  promised  territoiy  will 
be  reposMCKiHHl :  and  the  land  will  be  of  wonderful  ftnutfnl- 
De».  where  Israel  shall  abide  forever.  Aets  zv.19  aseaa 
(oltillment  in  the  erection  of  the  klngdoinof  Christ  and  the 
fathering  of  the  Gentiles, 

0)  The  ide4il  of  ilosea  is  that  after  severe  chasilseinent 
»nd  rejection  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  adulterous  wife 
»ud  her  children  (i.-iv.),  and  flguretl  even  under  de»ih  (vi.  1 ; 
liii.  14).  the  people  of  tiod.  in  great  multitudes  (i.  10)  united 
under  David,  their  king  (i.  11 ;  iv.  5).  shall  return  unto  Je- 
hovah (iir.5;  v.  15-vi.  3:  xi.  10  f.;  xiv).  becoming  his  faithful 
bride  (ii.  16.  10  f.),  and  enjoying  a  land  from  which  the 
eurscs  of  sin — war,  wild  beasta,  and  unfruitfulnes.* — have 
been  removed  (ii.  18,  21-23).  The  apostle  Paul  (Kom.  xi. 
25  f.)  sees  a  fulfillment  in  the  reception  of  the  Cienfi!r'!  into 
the  Church  (comp.  alsol  Pet.  ii.  10).  The  bride  of  .!<  h.  vah 
Kappear*  in  the  ("hureh  ii.<!  thp  bride  of  Chris;  (  I'l'li.  v.  JJ, 
St}.;  Rev.  xxi,  U). 

(4)  The  aulhur  of  Zech.  ix.-xi.  (probably  a  contemporary 
4  Bom)  lepiaaanta  the  UassiaDiQ  Tditg  aa  meek  and  lowly. 


and  yetTietorloos;  the  weapons  of  war  are  destroyed  and 
the  king  reigns  in  {>eaee  over  the  earth  (ix.  9  f. ;  comp. 
Matt.  xxi.  6).  Ephraim  and  Judah  are  restored  by  Jehovah 
in  extlltation  to  their  own  land,  where  they  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  I^ord  {ix.  &-x.  12).  In  xi,,  under  the  transae- 
tions  of  the  shcpheixl,  is  symbolizetl  the  mutual  rejection  of 
Jehovah  and  Israel  by  each  other,  which  tyi)ifle8  the  re- 
jected Me^iah  of  the  5scw  Testament,  Comp.  jiatt.  xxvii.  5. 

(5)  Isaiah  (ii.  1-5  and  al!<o  Miodl  W.  1-7)  represents  the 
ttrtit'le  mount  as  exalted,  and  a."!  a  source  ,tf  divine  instruc- 
ti<  n  sought  by  all  natifloawith  the  result  of  iiiii%ersal  jH-atto, 
In  iv.  2  n.  the  land  becomes  wonderfully  fruitful ;  Jerusalem 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  iniquity,  and  is  the  abidmg- 
place  of  Jehovah,  who  creates  a  refuge  for  his  people,  the 
noly  remnant.  A  c<irner-sione  is  likewise  laid  there  worthy 
of  all  confidence  (xxviii.  16).  Zion  is  the  ouiet  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  the  glorious  judge,  warrior,  ana  king,  who  is  its 
protection  in  the  place  of  streams  and  navies,  against  all 
nostile  powers  (xxxiii.  10-24).  On  the  temple  and  Jehovah 
dwelling  on  Mount  Zion,  see  fibr>ve,  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  «fq.  On 
the  corner-stone,  coni|>.  P>.  iwiii.  22,  and  see  Matt.  xxi.  42 ; 
Acts  iv.  11 ;  Rom.  x.  11 ;  1  IVt.  u.Q.seq.  Jehovah's  dwelling 
upon  Mt.  Zion  is  based  upon  the  placing  of  the  ark  there  by 
rttvid,  whieh  i^?  eommprriorst«»d  bv  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10,  a  tvpical 
I'T' i['ln'<'y,  fiirlh'T  titifi'lihij  l  y  l>aiah.  x'.vi.  luiii  xlviii. 

1  'eloii^  lo  the  period  .  if  Isaiah  und  expn  similar  t  ;i<. ugh t  ^  of 
t!ie  beeurity  or  Mt.  Zicn.  'I'he  Messianitj  I'.-ivui  i>  ili<t itietly 
brought  out  by  Isaiah— (o  vii.  11  1(5,  as  a  w 'inlerful  '-hild, 
called  Immanilel,  the  beitier  ef  tin'  divine  lielivenuice,  Imt 
until  his  innturit v  riistn"--  \\]'.]  i  .'nl imn'  in  the  l,'it:ii.  (C .nip. 
Matt.  i.  2'ki  iln  ix.  I  T.  A  w'indi  rfui  lii;ht  .shines  en 
the  northern  frontier,  wbii  h  exuUii  lltat  peojili'  us  liiehly  na* 
they  ha<l  previously  been  brought  into  contempt  as  tlie  first 
of  the  Jews  to  go  into  exile;  a  great  deliverance,  transr,  Tid- 
ing that  of  (li'!"ih  in  the  <lav  of  Midiun,  i*!  wpu^'ht,  a 
child  "f  till-  iii'iise  r.f  David  Is  l»orn.  nanieil  W'  tiderful 
I'lUi.Ml'ir.  liivini'  11' I".  Ks  erl.i--t  I  Hi;  h'a'her.  I'lince  of 
l'L-ui.:e,  vthii  tx-igii.s  un  tilt.'  ibruiR'  ol  iJuvid  lu  ri^'liteimsness 
for  ever.  (Con»p.  Matt.  iv.  15-10;  xi.  23;  Luke  x.  1'").)  (r) 
xi.  A  twig  conies  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jefi.'^- ;  a  sh"oi 
fnnn  his  n>ots  bears  fniit.  The  !«evenf(>ld  gift  of  the  Spirit 
rests  u|>on  him.  ei^lowing  him  to  fulfill  his  work  of  judging 
the  po<')r  with  spiritual  disoemment  and  the  wicked  with 
the  word  of  his  mouth.  Ginled  with  righteousness  and 
faithfulness,  he  establishes  universal  peace  in  the  earth,  in 
which  the  animal  kingdom  shan*.    lie  becomes  the  stand- 


ard of  the  nations ;  a  delivenmce  like  that  of  Egypt  lakes 
place;  the  ransimied  as.'^euible  from  all  lands,  marcnin^:  up 
on  highway-  'if  i-'  iieinptii in.    .Matt,  i;.      aj'jil.'--  the  "iv.:  of 


■.'lle|ll|itli  in. 

our  passage  with  the  corresponding  TO5{  of  Jer.  XXiiL  6; 

xxxiii.  IS ;  Zecb.  iii.  6:  vi.  13,  to  the  Nazarene,  as  the  on* 
who  crew  np  la  that  obscure  place  to  which  the  line  oC 
David  had  wanderad  as  a  shoot  from  a  neglected  atumn. 
(Com^Jobn.  L  8S:  xIL  M:  Bom.Tfli.  SS;  xv.  12;  Sev.  L 
16.)  The  nations  ibare  in  iMsiante  bleesings.  Chap.jivlli. 
7  pobits  to  the  oonvoisioii  of  Ethiopia «  xtx.  iBSS  repre- 
sents Eigypt  and  Asqrria  aa  united  with  Israel  aa  the  peopla 
at  Ood,  apealdng  the  holy  langaago  and  serving  Jehovah 
with  altar  and  sacrifices ;  xxiiL  18  pMdida  the  ooMeoratioa 
of  tlM  metdnndise  of  Tyre. 

(6)  Micab,  with  predictions  of  divine  judgment  upon 
Israel,  announeos  toe  elevation  of  the  temple  mount  (iv. 
1-4;  see  Isa.  ii.),and  the  restoration  of  the  scattered  of 
Israel  (ii.  12:  iv.  €,  teg.,  10;  vii.  12).  who  will  be  purified. 
(V.  10-l.*i)  and  their  sins  forgiven  (vii.  18,  j'er/  ),  and  who  will 
be  a  blessing  and  destnii'tiun  ainoug  the  nations  (iv.  18;  v, 
7-1)).  and  over  whom  Jehovah  will  ivign  in  Mt.  Zion  forever 
(iv.  7).  Mictth  presents  the  Messianic  king  after  the  man- 
ner of  Amos,  referring  to  the  exaitation  of  the  Ibjvidic  dy- 
na-sty  (iv,  8'i :  after  the  manner  of  llo-sea,  placing  a  leader  at 
the  heailof  the  returning  jK^opl-;  (ii.  IS);  afterthe  manner  of 
Isaiah,  in  the  rider,  the  great  deliverer,  in  whom  the  nucieut 
promises  will  be  fiilfilli-d.  coming  forth  fntni  little  Bethle- 
hem (v.  '2-(!.  Si-e  for  fulfillment  Mall.  ii.  5,  kkj.). 
I  (T)  <<i  |iiiania:)  annouitees  after  I lii>  judgment  the  dcliver- 
I  anee  ot  a  purified  r<-ninnnt  in  whose  midst  is  Jelu'vah  as  a 
!  king  rejoicing  and  resting  in  love  (iii.  17).  This  remnant 
j  also  will  be  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  (he  pi'oples  of 
the  earth  (iii.  li>,  >ff/.i  and  nntioti.s  from  the  most  distant 
part.s  of  the  world  will  worship  .lehovnh  (iii.  9,  tn/.}.  With 
/.ephaniuli  belong  P.s.  Ixxvii.,  deseriliiiig  the  ail"|ition  of 
the  natioDs  into  the  city  of  tiod,  and  Ps.  Izxjc.,  a  prayer  for 
protection. 
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MESSIAH 


<8)  The  Messianic  prophecm  or  ideals  of  Jeremiah  ai«  as 
foil  lows:  (1)  Ch.  iii.  14-17,  Jehovah  thf  Snvio«ir  itijiirtos 
his  exilwl  ii*^c)pk«.  !H>lpctin^  one  from  a  eity  iwA  tu.i  fr.iui  a 
tribe,  rost ores  them  to  Zion.  settinR  oror  them  shepherds 
after  his  own  heart.  (C^otwp.  Jolm  xxi.  llachel, 
weeping  for  her  children  (xxxi.  15,  seq.).  is  cimiforted  with 
ihe  promise  that  they  will  conic  a^ainoiit  of  the  larxl  <>f  tiie 
enemy  (>[tttt.  ii.  18).  .U'hovnh  will  sow  both  the  house  of 
Jiidah  and  the  htnise  Isra. !  in  theirown  land  apain<xxxi. 
27,  />*9. ;  eonip.  ii.  :!'■').  They  «ill  come  topother  out  of 
the  land  of  the  iinr'.h,  mi  l  inherit  tlie  trxKily  lieritage  of  the 
host  rrf  {he  Gentik»  (in.  18;  conip.  Tl<i«.  i.  11).  Jehovah 
niiik<  s  witii  them  a  new  covenant  (xxxi.  SI,  the  law 
beiii>{  written  in  the  heart,  so  that  nil  shall  know  him. 
(Comp.  Hos.  ii.  \H.  »fq.)    New  instil  are  established 

(iii.  17).  t'filirp  Tpnisalcm  cHllfH:!  thi'  throne  of  Jehovah  in- 
stead isf  tin  iirk,  .iinl  all  iiuiiiuis  Lrailif  f  into  it  {Kev.xsi.  2; 


xsii.  -H,  V 


7- 


'i'li'-  wlml-'  rit\- 


the  ti  Ujp.i'  iXXXl.  ;.!S  llll.  rvi  ii  tin-  hill  (iiin  l?.  tlic  al.M.ili' 
of  the  li|i'T~.  iiii'l  till'  valli-y  <<!  IliiiihUti,  Ih./  [.iac-  of 
refuse.    '0'  Tlii_'  -|iriMit  uf  xi.  1,  .sc./.,  i>  lakiii  n].  and 

clothed  with  tww  hh-a-,     Hi-  i~  rall<-«i  rln:-  ri^-hrrim-  lirani  h, 
Jehovah  our  ri;,;hti'iiL-.iii'->  'A'mii.  ."i.  .sfi/.l.  ii.>  Xln-  lji'iii>  r 
divine rightc.M,i-^ii,->>,iit!ii  s< .  i  Mr  N.  w  Jerusali-in  l>  uin  t h'-same 
name  as  thi:  ihrdtn-  ixwi.i.  16;  com[i.  I^a.  vii.  and 

Fx.  xvii.  15).  Tiie  cx  kIus  fn.iu  Hirrpi  is  n.i  iiii  ri'  rcniem- 
l"T.  ii  for  the  greater  fX'Hlus  fr.-Mi  all  r.:.tHari.'^  the<li9- 
ii-T-i.  in  to  the  liind  of  t  In-iv  inh'Titam  i-.  .1  i-lii  i\  jih  will  sure- 
ty fnltni  hi'^  n.'.riia!!'  uitli  IKimi.I  alhl  tlic       \iti  >;  the  nion- 

areliv  mul  {irir>tl  i         bvuome  (■iiTnal  ixxxiii.  17,  W^.). 

With  Jerenjuiii  !>i  l,,ui,'  P«.  Ixxxix.  iirnj  ixxxii.,  wbi6b  Set 
forth  the  in'. i..|,-il.ility  of  the  Davidji'  c.ivijiiant. 

The  Exili'in  /Vii/j.'(rY.«.  — 1 1 1  K/ckn  l  I'liv-i  tit^  many  of  the 
^i»ine  el^rneiit.-i  it»  liis  foivniniK  r>.  .1.  huMih  a.~  a  'faithful 
nh'.  iihcr.l  »  ill  aeooniplish  a  ri>r.  .ratinii  ixi.  17;  x\\i\.iwhich 

IS  like  1  to  n  tra>i.-iplantL*4l  ri.Miur  twiir  live,  mi  in:;  un  im- 

raeii—  ti>-r  (xvii.  22,  wo.),  to  a  n  Min-i-<  rir.n  uf  thf  dni.i 
(xxs\  ii.  1  14  ;  seealjove,  Iliwea) ;  i-'.piiniiin  luA  .liidub  will  In' 
united  (sxxvii.  15-22).  The  |n  .,i|iI.'  will  ]>c  jr.irifir-l.  r,-cci\- 
inga  new  and  obedient  heart  (\i.  ]'J;  jtxxvi.  2U  cuiup. 
Jer.  xxxi.  ai,  srq.).  Duvi  l  will  Ikj  their  king  (xxxiv.  34; 
xxxvii.  24).  A  new  eovenaiit  .f  lilissinirs  wiUte  made  and 
all  ills  bani;<he4i  from  tin  hm.l  fxxxiv  2't-'.t\  ;  xxxvi.  35; 
comp.  Hos.  ii.  18-21,  i*pq.;  hii.  ,vi.  0  'J.  •  /  itl,),  and  Jehovah 
will  dwell  among  his  [H-ople  (xxxvii.  27).  The  powers  of  the 
world — Uog  and  Magu^ — will  vainlv  endeavor  to  destroy 
tlum  (uutviji.'Zxiiii.;  vomp.  Kev.  xx.  7-10).  There  is  a  pro- 
longed description  of  a  new  temple,  a  new  arrangement  of 
vonbip,  the  wunderfol  fertility  of  the  laml.  and  di\  i>i.iii  of 
territory  among  the  tribe!<  ixl.-xlviL ;  comp.  Kev,  xsi.-xxii.). 
Sodom  and  Qomorrab  will  alw  find  aplaoe  with  the  neo- 
plc  of  God  (xTi.  kPsS). 

laa.  ssL-xxYii.  These  ohaptcn  present  a  divine 
judgiMUt  upon  tbo  woild  and  the  redemption  of  GmI's  peo- 
pl«.  who^  restored  to  ML  Zioo,  will  unite  with  all  nations  in 
a  feart  provldod  bj  JehoTsh  (zxv.  6;  xxvii.  12.  sfq.).  The 
pious  dead  will  be  laiSBd  (zxvi.  10) ;  death  and  sorrow  will 
be  abolished  forever  (!»''.  7,  teg. ;  comp.  B«v.  xxi.  4 ;  1  Vor. 
XV.  54).  The  fcasl.  is  the  prototype  at  the  Gospi-i  feae^i  <>( 
the  New  Testament.  Isa,  zurivv-xxxr.  belones  also  here, 
•deseribins  the  remoral  of  ell  pbjsieel  end  auu^  evils  at  the 
advent  of  Jehovah. 

m  In  the  Psalter  is  a  nonp  of  Psalms  (xxil.,  xL,  Ixix.,  and 
Ixx.).  topically  prophetic  of  Christ;  dCKMibing  suffering. 
These  most  probablyare  based  upon  tbeexperience  of  faith- 
ful jierMcuted  serrants  of  Ood  like  Jeremiah, and  et^iic-ciaUv 
tho»«  of  the  period  of  the  exile.  The  most  important  of 
th<»o  is  P$.  xxii.  The  IklesKijanic  features  of  then  PMdms 
taken  together  are :  (a)  Cru.-I  reproaches  of  malieions  ene- 
mies (Ps.  Ixix.  26;  xli.  7-8;  xxil.  7-8;  comp.  Matt,  xxvil 
30.  se^.).  {b\  Hi-  is  jxTsecuied  Uk'buw  of  his  conseeratiuii  tu 
the  divine  will  as  the  a*ccptable  sueriUcefPs. xL6-8;  comp. 
Hub.  X.  8.  sfq. ;  Ps.  Ixix.  7-12:  oomn.  Matt  xxvO.  27-80: 
John  n.  17 :  vii.  6 ;  Horn.  xv.  3).  {c)  The  sufferinM  an  the 
atrtt<;hed  l>ody,  feverish  frame,  intense  thirst,  offering  of 
gall  and  vinegar,  divi.siun  of  hLs  gjirments,  agonizing  cry, 
and  broken  heart  (Ps.  xxii.  1,  12-18;  Ixix.  20-21;  comii. 
Matt,  xxvii.  39,  «•}.).  (d)  Notice  also  th«  traitor  and  his 
doom  (Pa.  xli.  9;  comp.  John  xiii.  18;  Vk.  Ixix.  23,  ffq.  ; 
<omp.  Acts  i.  20  ami  Ph.  cix.  8).  (e)  Observo  also  the  prai-e 
of  the  deliverod  one  and  (he  worldwide  significance  of  the 
sufferings  (Ps.  xxii.  22;  comp.  Ileb.  ii.  13;  jRs.  lxix.90,Mf. ; 
sL  9 ;  comp.  John  xvii.  4).  These  Psalms  prepsrs  the  way 
ior  the  sttlferlng  servant  of  Ise.UiL 


(4)  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  oile. 

These  chapters  form  an  organic  who|p,  into  which  are  woven 
previous  Messianic  references  about  the  person  of  the  Serv- 
ant of  Jehovah.  This  Servant,  like  the  Seed  and  the  Son  of 
the  Pentaleueh  and  P.salter,  is  a  generic  terra  referring  pri- 
niarilv  to  Israel,  but  culminating  in  tho  Messiah.  Jehovah 
calls  fiim  from  the  womb  to  Ih.-  his  servant,  and  anoints  him 
with  hits  Spirit.  He  is  the  gentle  preacher  and  saviour  of 
the  poor,  the  meek,  and  broken-heartetl.  He  restores  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  is  a  covenant  of  the  people,  a  light  of  tho 
Gentiles,  Jehovah's  salvation  lo  the  end  of  the  earth  (xliL 
1-9;  xllx.  5-8;  Ixi.  1-3;  mtop.  ^fatt.  xii.  17-21;  John  viiL 
12;  Ileb.  viii.  6;  ix.  15;  Luk.  ii,32;  iv.  IS,  seq.}.  He  is  a 
suffering  servant  (chap.  liii.).  without  form  or  majesty,  dks- 
spised  and  rejeeted  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquaint- 
ed with  grief.  Ht>  i'^  a  fiiffcrer,  bearing  his  people's  sorrow.-*, 
pierced  for  our  tiiiii-L'f.-— iuii.tniHhed  for  our  iniquities, and 
hi<  Ftripes  were  for  our  liealing  and  peace,  (t'omp.  Ps.  xxii. 
IH;  Ixix.  26;  Zwh.  xii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  PeL  ii.  24.)  All 
vvi  r.  wnridering  sheefi.  .Tfhovah  laid  on  him,  thr,  uncom- 
l>laiiiinL'  lamb,  the  :iii.|iiii  ii  s  of  all.  (t-'omp.  John  i.  2!t ; 
A<  t>  \  iii.  1  Pet.  i.  v.i :  li.  v.  v.  «;  rii.  14,  pTc.)  His  con- 
it:in|Hirurli  ~  <Uil  imt  imiiv;.!.  r  ( iii.-,  Inil  H.-.-iL:iii-il  Ilim  his  place 
with  the  \vii:ki-ii  iiiiii  witli  tin-  rn  h  i:i  hi^  dr'nlh.  iCnmp. 
John  xix.  :!n  41.  MitTurs  a>  a  .«ul it u[< .  a  ;re-[ui-9- 

offering,  and  then  rea|»  his  rtwani  m  hi-,  rxnliaiinii.  dis 
sijoils  of  victory,  and  htsj'i"S]KiMHi  liuniNirv.  (Ci  iiiii.  Ileb. 
il.  10-13;  Matt,  xx.  28:  Jolui  s.  11-17;  lUv'.  i.  ik;  iIa,.  xii. 
2.)  Chap.  Iv.  gives  tin-  Mi-«sianic  invitatii  ti  to  ilu  tsvc 
grace  of  the  Gospol  '.\\e\:  xxii.  17).  The  sure  mercies  of 
David,  the  t  v,  i  lii>!iiiL'  coveiiant.  are  offered  in  him  who  is 
the  witness,  iinm  n,  lawgiver  of  the  |icople.  ((."omp.  Ji  Im 
sviii.  37;  llev.  i.  r> ;  iii.  14;  Acts  v.  31 ;  xiii.  34.)  'lln  ,  ,1 
of  the  riefiti-iHi--  i>er\'ant  eniov  the  riche-^  of  th*»  0«inl(-- 
they  bi'<.' ■lln.' the  priests  of  Jefnivuli  miii  iiiiui-t.  r  cji'tin-il  in 
the  pnrnn'nl.s  iif  salvation;  riuhli-'ii-in'-.'~  ainl  jinii-..- --[i!  iiig 
fi  irth  lji  f.  in-  Jill  n;il  ii  ■iis  i  Ixi,  !»-!  1  i,  ■»  In  >  curiii-  u|i  ti>  tin-  liolv 
|ibn  i'>  from  thn  nnj^l  distant  par!-  'xlix.  TJi,  IIini^,'fr  nrn1 
tliii-^t.  thn  \  inlcnt  lieat  »if  the  sun,  ti-^'i'1  hm- witli  nil  -^c.rrr.w 
.HUil  iin'uriiiug,  are  luinishe<l  from  tii«  huni  ixlix,  lit;  Ija.  3; 
coniii.  iv.  :', ;  Rev.  vii.  16-17). 

The  ajvent  of  Jehovah  is  no  less  nroiuiiitiit.  In  xl.  8-11 
we  sec  the  herald  of  th.-  mlvent.  Zion  and  Jeru.salem  l)c- 
come  evangelists.  .T'  li  »\  Jih  comes  a.s  the  gentle  shepherd. 
This  i.-.  II]  [iliiil  to  ilic  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  Matt.  iii.  3. 
(Comp.  Juha  X.  ;  Luke  xv.  ."^T.)  Tn  liv.  5,  wf..  and  Ixii. 
5  Jehovah  takes  Israel  ii>  the  uifn  .if  his  youth  and  rejoices 
over  her  as  his  bride;  ami  in  Ix..  1,  .u  q..  In-  becomes  the  light 
and  glory  of  hi-  j  .  ■  [iln,  instead  of  the  sun  and  moon  (kev. 
xxi.  23-20).  So  u;  l\n.  1,  seg.  the  righteous  of  Zion  and  her 
salvation  becomes  a  bright  and  shining  light  to  the  nations; 
she  is  callt^i  by  a  new  name  (Uev.  ii.  li).  becomes  a  crown  of 
glr>rv  in  the  Imnd  of  the  Ijonl.and  is  named  Hephzibah  and 
Beuiah.  Jeru.Nnlcm  is  rebuilt  with  precious  stones  (liv.  11, 
^q.;  comp.  Hc-v.  xxLItJ-21);  her  wally  are  salvation  and 
her  gates  praise;  they  are  open  day  and  night,  while  kings 
and  nations  enter  therein  tlx.  11,  mo.;  Hev.  xxi.  25),  ami 
nvat  is  the  peace  of  her  children  as  tney  are  t«ught  of  Je- 
liovah  (liv.  18;  comp.  John  vi.  45;  1  Tliess,  iv.  9;  1  John  ii. 
2<»).  In  lis.  1<>-18  Jehovah  appears  tis  a  warrior  armed  with 
vi-iigeance  for  hts  enemies  and  rt>detnption  for  his  people. 
He  puurs  out  his  Spirit  as  water  u|>on  the  offspring  of  the 
people  (xUv.  8-5;  OOmp.  lix.  21),  and  puts  bis  words  in 
theffmonth  fgr  ever,  end  they  spring  up  as  wiUosn  by  the 
watereourses,  while  the  Gentiles  daim  to  beloqg  to  JeliOTah 
and  enroll  themselves  as  his  i»eople.  The  esll  goes  forth  to 
t  he  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  oat  h  is  sworn  '^tnat  unto  me 
every  knee  shell  bowaadereiy  tongue  .thaU  swear*  (ilv.  S2, 
mo.),  and  the  sons  of  the  stnnger  come  to  the  bolr  monnt^ 
offering  tbeir  seciiflcse  in  the  bouse  of  pra^  er  for  all  nations 
(h  i.  ti.  M^q. ;  comp.  Rev, -viii,  8-Ss  Heh,  xiii.  10;  1^  Chap. 
Ixv.  17-27  predicts  tho  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  eartli, 
as  well  as  of  a  new  Jemsaiem,  in  wliich  there  is  no  more  weep- 
ing  or  «Tving,  but  length  of  days,  pros|>erity,  and  coniraun- 
ion  with  &od,  in  which  the  animal  kingdotn  shahss  (2  Pet. 
iii.  13;  Rev,  xxi.  1>.  Ch.  Ixvi.  now  describes  the  final  ca- 
tiistroplie  and  gloru-^.  On  ttte  oiio  side  all  Resh  ssscniblc  in 
one  immense  congregation  ©very  Sabbath,  as  at  tho  great 
feHs!.>.  before  the  throne  (Uev.  v.  11.  aeq.;  vii.  U-12,  etc,}; 
on  the  other  side,  the  carcasses  of  transgressors  are  cast  Out 
into  the  un<)ueiu'h;ible  tire  and  to  the  never-dving  worm. 
CoMip.  Matt.  XXV.  41.  .nff/. :  Kev.  xx.  lO.eeq.;  xxi.  8,  wg. 

Tat  /W-exi7i<iM  iVo|fAef«.--(l.[  Usggai  predicts  that 
hoaven  and  eaith  will  be  shaken,  langdoms  overthrown,  end 
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Oil  inrtnuntntt  of  war  daatrojed  (it.  6.  33).  The  nations 
■ill  briJiX  tbeir  choicest  treasures  into  the  house  of  Jf  hovah, 
and  the  Mtter  giort-  of  the  huu^  will  be  greater  than  the 
tmoM  (ii.  7^  &rabbnbel,  the  sarvBnt  of  Jehovah,  will 
lMCoaiehi8sigD«t({LSB)w 

xciii.-xcix.  are  proViabljr  tA  b«  connected  with  the 
boflding  of  the  aeoond  temple,  and  tbi»  with  Hanai  and 
Zediariab.  Tbetr  theme  is  the  advent  or  reign  of  iJehoTah, 
add  they  bekof  to  tbsdlviaa  lintof  prophecy  whioh  Hilda 
lulflUinent  in  ChriBt. 

^  Zechariab  (L-vi!.)  presents  Jehovah  as  a  wall  of  Are 
nmnd  about  Jerusalem,  and  a  clory  in  her  miilst  (ii.  5,  »eo. ; 
eoinp.  Im.  iv.  5$  Jer.  iii.  17).  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  miast 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  inhabitiad  by  old  men  and  little  chil- 
dren (viii.  3,aBf.).  The  prophet  develora  also  the  thouj^ht 
of  the  future  personal  Meraiah,  whom  ho  chIIm  the  Kranch 
(iii.  8;  vi.  IS;  oornp.  I«ai.  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  ixiii.  5).  In  hiii  day  the 
iaiqaity  of  the  land  will  bo  rcmorcd  (iiu  0) ;  in  him  the 
priestly  and  royal  offices  will  unite,  and  he  will  bo  the  SOBTCe 
of  the  divine  Spirit  (vi.  9-16  oomuired  with  iv.). 

(3)  In  Zech.  xii.-xtv.  Jebovah^  shepherd  is  smitten  by 
the  sword  (xiii.  7-fl).  in  consequence  of  which  Jehovah  s 
hand  is  turned  in  protection  over  the  little  ones  (Matt.  xxvL 
31-S3;  Mark  xiv.  27;  John  x.  15);  while  the  house  of  David 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  upon  whom  the  spirit  of 
Rrace  and  supplication  has  been  p)ured.  looking  upon  Jeho- 
vah's representative  whom  they  nave  pierced,  mourn  great- 
Ir  (xii.  10-14).  A  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanncss  is 
opened  in  that  day,  and  the  land  is  purified  (xiii.  1,  aeq.). 
KatioDS  beside  Jerusalem,  and  are  overthrown  thrmi;^  lUs- 
ease,  panic,  and  divine  intervention  (xii.  1-9;  xiv.  I-IJJ; 
comp.  Joel  iii. ;  Kr.ek.  xxxviii.-xxxix.).  The  remnant  of  the 
nations  goes  up  yearly  to  worship  Jehovah  the  King  at  the 
Feast  of  the  TaDcrnacles  (xiv.  16).  Even  the  bells  of  the 
horses  and  every  vessel  in  Jerusalem  will  Im-  as  luily  iis  the 
high  priest's  tiara,  and  no  undi^'nii  person  will  enter  it  any 
more  (xiv.  20,  teg. ;  conip.  .h  r.  vxxi.  ;!H-40;  Kev.  xxi.-xxii.). 

(4)  Malachi  introduces  the  hemlii  of  the  advent,  "  mv  mes- 
senger "  (iii.  1),  "  Elijah  the  prophet "  (iv.  5)— who  is  John  the 
Baptist,  according  to  Matt  iii.  1-12;  xL  10;  wji.  11 ;  Luke 
vii.  27 — turning  the  hearts  of  parents  and  <'liiliiri'it  to  one 
another.  The  cvming  one  is  |hKn  (the  Lord),  and  the  Urn- 

lakh  Jehovah,  both  (erma  raferring  to  Jebovabitlw  divine 
Xaaiiah.  The  advent  is  in  judgment  aa  tba  lefiner's  fire 
and  tnllcx'a  lye,  purgiug  the  Sont  of  liBvi,  to  offer  acceptable 
iaeriliccai.  Ii  is  «  da^  of  Im,  bumlag  ap  the  wicked  as 
stnbble,  vhito  to  tlM  god^taafiag  tb*  San  of  righteousness 
»tm  with  healing  in  bb  winca.  (Ouna  Ps;  Jzxxiv.  li ; 
Iia.  Ix.  »i  Deuk  zzxiL  11.)  Tlii*  divinoMamib  la  Jasus 
Claiat  (Unit.  iii.  U-l«). 

est  D«nl6lf«boB»bookia1tiinalfoiiii  bekniisitotbe  Mac- 
eaneaii  pevfoa)  deserfbea  tbe  Messiaaie  kingdom,  the  stone 
cat  out  of  tiM  mountain,  aa  destroying  and  supplanting  the 
IdqgdMBfl  vt  tim  worid  (il  35-44),  and  tbe  Messiah  iu  the 
ftmn  of  "one  Hice  unto  the  Sm  of  man  "  nceiviog  everlast- 
hig  dominion  an<l  glory  and  the  homage  of  all  nations  (vii. 
IS^ae^.).  Daniel  likewise  typically  predicts  the  cutting  off 
of  tbe  Messiah,  the  ending  of  the  OUI  Testament  worsnip, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ix.  28.  seq. ;  camp.  Hatt. 
xiiv.  15).  lie  also  declares  that  there  will  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment  when  the  righteous 
ittall  receive  their  inheritance  and  .shine  as  the  stars  forever 
sod  ever  (xii.  2-4;  comp.  Rev.  xx.  12-15). 

The  falfllliiient  of  these  prophecies  in  their  final  or  Mes- 
daalc  meaning  began  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
continues  throughout  these  latter  days  of  the  distiensation 
of  grace  until  the  se<-ond  advent  in  jglory  at  the  end  uf  ihu 
World.  This  distinction  of  advents  is  not  made  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  first  by  the  advent  itself  and  the  prophecies 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  while  the  first  advent 
ftilfllls  all  those  references  on  the  divine  side  (o  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant 
with  new  institutions  of  salvation,  and  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jehovah's  favor,  and  on  the  human  siile  to 
tin  more  humble  features,  as  of  the  prophet-like  Mo«es,  the 
MfTering  servant  of  Jehovah,  etc.,  yet  the  grvnt  ma-ss  of 
Mfssianic  prophecy  is  referre<l  bv  the  Kcw  Testumeiit  writ- 
^to  the  second  auvent — on  the  divine  side  in  jutlgrnent,  on 
the  human  side  in  ^lory.  and  yet  the  human  and  tiie  divine 
lines,  which  iti  i  hf  Old  Tp'^tnTneiit  n^mnin  ever  apart.,  converge 
in  Jesus  Christ  lln'  rrrxl-itmn  al  lii'^  Cirsl  advent,  who  in  his 
lint  statf  <if  hiiiiiiUation  and  his  fliutl  stale  of  glory  eitlier 
katlblfiUxl,  i-  \  ei  to  foUUi^alltlie  law  and  the  prophets. 
yoL.  viii. — A 


LrmUTVEE. — Recent  works  on  this  subject  especially  to 
be  mentioned  are  IJriggs's  MeMi'anie  Prophecy  (S'ew  Vork 
and  Edinbui^rh);  von  Orclli's  Old  Tentanimi  I'rvpkecy  of 
the  Conminmatiim  of  U<>d'»  Kingdom  (trans,  from  (ierm., 
Kdinburgh) ;  Dclit/sj-h's  Meantanie  J^ovheeies  in  their  Hit' 
torical  Succejision  (trans,  from  Germ..  >«ew  York  and  Edin- 
burgh); Itiehm's  Messianic  Prophrcy  (trans',  from  Germ., 
Mew  York  and  Edinburgh).  This  Utst  contains  a  full  list  of 
meant  Uteratnm  on  the  Messiah.  c.  A.  Bbioos. 

Raviaad  by  E]tVAU»  Lswta  CvKTlB. 

Neasi'nn :  provinco  of  Sjeily,  It  oeraipiea  tbe  northsait 
em  comer  of  tbe  iaiaod,  and  naa  an  atea  of  1,946  aq.  milca, 
with  500,000  inhabitants.  It  la  monntainioufl,battha  val* 
l«ys  are  wry  fertile.  Mid  PTodtHW  amalknt  wbsat,  flax, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  tmit   sulphur  abounds. 

McHsina:  a  large  seaport-town  in  the  provinr  i-  of  Messi- 
nn.  Si.  lis  .  It  lies  in  lat.  W  17  38'  N.,  Ion.  15  35  E.,  and 
ri'~>-s  Hnii.hii h.'j»ii  r-liki'  /iurn  tin.  s.'.-i,  backetl  by  the  rocky 
exlrcmii>  uf  llie  l-ii<  iilii-('iiliitiniui  A[>ennines  (see  map  of 
Italy,  ref.  9-0).  Thf  Imrlfor  of  Mcs.^ina.  tlio  largest  and 
safest  in  the  kingdotu  ot  Italr,  is  deep,  spauiuus,  well  fur- 
nished with  quays,  and  defended  by  a  fort  and  citadel.  The 
annual  amount  of  shipping  it  receives  is  over  4,000  vessels, 
of  1,130,000  tons  bunlen,  the  ini  jiorts  U-ing  wheat,  col  ton,  and 
woolen  gowls,  hardware,  etc. ;  the  exports,  fruit,  wine,  oil, 
essences,  and  silks.  Messina,  having  suffered  bo  often  from 
earthquakes  and  bombardments  now  consists  in  the  main 
of  fine  new  buildings,  with  weli-paved  streets  and  spadous 
squares,  flanked  by  stately  {lalaces  and  adorned  with  foun- 
tains and  suiues.  The  university  was  l(Wllded  in  IdlS. 
There  are  many  noteworthy  churches,  and  tlwoU  catbadnl 
is  one  ef  the  most  interesting  raonnmenta  of  tbe  dty,  tiw 
exterior  being  very  quaint  and  ourioust  and  tba  InteilMr  da^ 
I  orated  With  uiA  nuest  maiblcfli  potphf  ly.  jasper,  lapis»knp 
li,  etc.  VbedtylstlMMat  of  an  aicbbidioprio.  and  baa  » 
univetaity  fbaaaed  in  IMS.  Pbr  tba  earliest  historr  of  Mes- 
sina, see  HassAXa.  It  suifersd  severely  during  the  Punic 
wars  and  during  the  Eoman  civil  wars,  also  from  the  Gotha 
and  the  Saracens,  the  latter  being  expelled  by  the  Xnrmans 
in  the  alaveotb  oentury.  In  1282  12,000  Fromhmc-n  p>>r- 
iahed  ben  In  tbe  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  In  ITKJ  ttta 
town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  on  earthquake.  In 
1848  Messina  threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  but  was  reduced 
to  submission  after  an  ol»tinate  and  uestructive  resistance. 
In  ledO  it  was  freed  bv  the  forces  of  Garibaldi.  The  cli- 
mate of  Messina  is  delightful,  and  the  viem  are  magnifi- 
cent. Pop.  of  commune  (180S)  MlyOOO;  of  dty  proper, 
about  DO,0<Kl 

Messina,  Strait  uf  (UaL  Faro  di  3fessina,  Lat,  Mamer- 
fi'num  Fre'lum) :  a  narrow  channel  of  water  connecting  the 
Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea.s  and  dividing  Sicily  from  Ca- 
labria. Its  length  is  36  miles,  its  greatest  width  12  miles, 
iu  least  2  miles.  Tbe  tide  is  most  irregular  in  this  strait, 
the  eastward  current  lieing  vastly  stronger  than  ttie  west- 
ward, and  the  flo<^id  and  ebb  succeed  eacn  otiier  with  great 
rapidity.  For  a  curiona  pbenooienon  witnasAd  faaic^  aea 
Fata  Moroa.na.   See  aba  ScYlLA, 

McssIh,  Metsys.  or  Hatsys,  (,>i  ixxyy  :  painter;  b.  at  Ant- 
wiTj)  in  1 1'lO.  ill.  in'^Hii  by  «iirl<ingin  iron.  1'he  gates  of 
a  well  near  the  calliri Inil  at  Ant  fif-t  iittrin'i.-d  atten- 
tion to  his  talent.  The  (.'ulk-ge  of  l<ouv)iiii  miit^red  a 
balustrade  of  him,  but  the  immense  futigu.-  uf  tin-  work 
proved  too  much  for  a  fragiU;  constitution,  ami,  being  cuii- 
fined  to  his  bed,  he  oceupit  il  himself  by  painting  images  for 
distribution  to  the  lc()er8.  lie  iifi«rward  taught  himwlf  the 
art  of  [minting  in  order  to  marry  a  wonmu  whu  \v;iv  u:i«ill- 
itig  to  wed  any  one  but  a  painter.  A  lript>\ii  jjuiuti  d  for 
tlie  woo4l-carvers'  guild  in  Antwerp, .representing  Christ 
surrounded  by  holy  women,  with  the  rnartynlom  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  lleriKlias  with  the  head  of  .St.  John  the 
lia|)tiMt,  on  the  side  compartments,  is  one  of  his  principiil 
wurks.  His  portraits  were  highly  prized  ;  those  of  Erasmus 
and  of  Egidius  are  especially  good,  lie  died  in  1529.  His 
son  John,  also  a  j  aiiit<  r.  fi  s  pupil.  \V.  J.  StilLMAW. 
Messiter,  Aktuuk  lir.Kar :  See  the  Appen<lix. 
Mestizo,  mes-tee'rS  [  =Span.  :  Vr.  jnflin  <  Vulg.  I.nt, 
*m\xti  ciuK,  <leriv.  of  mix'tiiM,  mixed]:  in  Spanish  Am(Ti<  ft, 
a  lialf-bnH'd,  the  otIs|>ring  of  a  white  father  ami  an  Imlian 
:  mother.  The  while  characters  usually  prodouiinnte.  The 
;  offspring  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  qua<lr()oii  motlicrdhree- 

i fourths  while,  one-fourth  Negro,  the  hiiler  by  the  female 
Bide)  or  aquinterooa  mother  produoea  what  ia  called  a  brown 
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niMtizo.   A  mest  izo-claro  is  the  oilqpriQg  of  SD  bdfaul  hr 

ther  and  a  iiieatixo  mother. 

Mfflziros,  mis'MiHMh.  Laux:  actldier;  b.  at  Boja,  Bun- 
garv,  V*)b.  30, 1198 1  maa  oducatad  Ant  for  th*  OiHrab,  theo 
for  the  bar.  but  folloirod  in  1818  the  aammoiuof  the  em- 
peror, Frandu  L:  enterea  (  he  AiutrUn  mof  «■  ft  vtdun- 
tear;  sempd  m  m  OMnuHigtis «( lBli-I5;  roM  tlowljr,  but 
aoguirad  ft  loUd  nputfttioo  in  tlie  ftnny,  ati<t  ua»  turn  ft 
«ouNifll  Inl844.  Wmb,  in  lM8t  Oonot  Battbjani  (armed  ft 
wpamto  HMMjukn  miaStbrj,  he  chose  lUexinw  «s  head  of 
tu  mlUtaiT  dopsrtmMitt  ud  although  he  at  Snt  oppoaed 
the  aepaiation  c<  the  AnatriaD  and  HunKArian  armieLhe 
omniwd  the  Hungarian  atmjr  «ith  gn^at  rapidity  and  aRill 
vnm  the  dectdon  was  taken.  After  the  deolaralim  of  in- 
dependence (Apr.  14,  IdWi,  he  left  the  ministry  and  reoeired 
an  actire  oonunaad,  and  attar  GSr^^y's  surrender  at  Yila- 
gns  (Aug.  18,  1849)  he  fled  to  Turkey;  was  sontcnccd  to 
death  by  an  Austrian  court  martial,  and  hanged  in  efflev  at 
VieoDa.  Ho  aftcrwartl  lived  in  Franco,  England,  and  the 
U.  S.  D.  at  Eriroad,  Herefotdahin,  England.  Nor.  18, 18B8. 

BevfiedbrJ.J.KBlL. 

Meta,  mS'tA:  a  river  of  Colombia  and  Veneanria,  risinR 
in  tlie  Eastern  CofdiUera  and  flowing  K.  K.  EL  to  the  Orf- 
tMoo;  length  about  750  miles,  of  wbiH»  about  180  inileo  are 
bk  Venenelan  territonr.  The  Mcta  is  properl  v  formed  by 
the  conflaenee  of  ttw  Anrnfrli  Ji,  Nl gnu, and  upia^ftlmwt  di- 
notly  E.  of  Boeott.  It  is  navigabie  for  alaMmtwala  to  Cn- 
|wnML0nr4w  milsa;  portionaof  ite  bwer  mmim  are  a 
mue  wide.  R.  H.  S. 

Hetallnp:  n  snbstaiKf  intftideil  fur  Hp[>li<«tH>n  to  all 
'kiiuls  nf  ma-'hiiwry  wtierti  friclii>ti  is  ciicouiacrrd.  'jbviating 
thi'  in'cpsvily  of  oil  or  olh«>r  lubrtcHtit.  Its  a;i[><utrance  u 
tlmt  of  !i  fioft,  dark,  raetallio  com[Miuiiii.  It  is  prepared  orig- 
inally iti  tlR-  fiirin  lif  a  firn^  powder,  and  is  then  molded 
iulu  Hiiy  shape  rt-4Uired  by  hydraulic  pressure.  After  mold- 
ing it  mav  be  cut  or  turned  to  suit  any  form  of  applicatii  n. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  joumal-lioxeji  iti  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical plugs  or  disks  frum  jr  to  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
serted m  hole!)  bored  near  together  over  the  whole  inner  mr- 
face.  In  small  bearings,  such  as  spindlc-bolslcrs  and  the 
journals  of  sewing-machines,  it  is  pressed  into  longitudinal 
slots  or  creases.  Several  varieties  of  metaline  are  manufac- 
tured, differing  in  composition  and  adapted  to  use  under 
the  Tariona  conditions  encountereil  in  niBnlng  niaobiDSC7, 
mch  as  steel  on  brass,  steel  on  cast  iron.  etc. 

Rf\  iM'il  by  Tea  Remsrn. 

Met'allurey  [from  Or.  iuraKKouj>y^s.  wurking  in  metals;, 
nnncr;  lUeToXAo*,  mine,  metal -4  tpyc*.  work]:  the  m 
and  art  of  prept^ine  metab  from  th»iir  ores.  In  very  an- 
cient times  the  word  pntbnbly  included  all  the  operations 
of  mininrr.  smelting,  ami  it>.'  subM>^uent  manufacture  of 
thi-  nii'tal  into  articles  of  use  Minmg  has  for  many  cen- 
lurins  bci  Ti  rt-icognixed  as  an  I'litirel?  distinct  and  different 
callitii:,  tliiMisfh  mctal-workini;.  sncli  as  copper-boating  and 
fniinibiiL'.  p  Id  and  silver  smilida^,  and  blacksmithing,  eon- 
ti:uii'<i  f>ir  n  much  longer  time  to  be  regarded  as  metallur- 
^iva\.  As  the«s  became  more  commonly  practicwl,  they 
'vi  rc  lixtketl  upon  as  mechanical  trades,  each  of  wlii<  h,  with 
lim  expansion  of  metal- working,  attained  a  si>j>urHt,u  exist- 
ence and  took  a  separate  name.  As  the  wonl  is  now  used 
by  those  who  follow  tlio  calling,  the  metallurgist  is  strict- 
ly one  who  prepares  metals  from  their  ores,  and  performs 
in  aildition  such  other  operations  as  are  necessaiy  to  the 
produi  ti  ill  of  a  finished  raw  material.  Thus  in  the  m-A- 
allur^y  ul  iron  ia  inoluded  not  only  the  smelting  oi  iha 
ores,  but  also  the  manufa^^tnre  of  wrougfat  iron  and  steel 
from  the  first  priwluct,  and  such  prwes^  of  refining  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  tbe  different  maritetable  glides  of  inm 
and  AtseL  Only  in  a  few  instances  does  the  metallurgisi 
eurj  ioa  work  ao  far  «s  to  produea  •  finish)^  article  ready 
for  ininediato  use,  thqa  addinf  metallttr|n<'al  engineering 
to  tin  prodnotiva  bmncb  of  his  oalling.  These  exceptions 
am  nearly  all  confined  to  the  mannfactnre  of  bnllty  and 
low-prioed  goods,  when  eeoBomj  requiies  the  imintMliiiti' 
voioD  of  tbe  ameltiag-works  aod  the  Anisliing-»liui>.  The 
prodnetion  of  railway  iron  Is  tbe  most  prominent  example 
of  this  practice.  On  the  other  haiidi  true  metallurgical  cs- 
tiri>li^hnir-tir<i  are  freijacntly  prodnooRiof  Bnisbed  articles 
which  pivji'trly  Lielong  to  cbamical  manutaetutw  and  other 
branches  of  tcchnicaT  indoatrjr,  sueh  as  sulphurie  acid,  ar- 
•snio,  paints,  etc.,  bt^  these  a»e  Iw'prwiucta,  obtained  from 
aubstaooes  oocitrnng  in  the  ore  which  fields  the  metal,  and 
thelT  manutactui*  belongs  to  otbar  bnuichoB  of  technology 
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than  metallurgy.  PVom  the  foregning  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  meanmgof  the  word  metallurgy  has  in  the  piMHa 
of  time  become  restricted  to  the  mere  production  of  metalS^ 
instead  of  its  ohl  applicHlion  to  all  tne  arts  of  worldng  in 
metals,  the  praclicc  of  Ihc  metallurgist  has  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  tbe  work  of  the  cbemut  and  the  manufao- 
turcr  of  products  whicii  in  former  tinm  wen  not  daned  as 
nwtallurgicaL 

The  mniemla  from  which  tbe  nsattal  metab  are  obtained 
fonn  onlvft  very  small  part  of  the  earth's  mass,  so  far  aa 
known.  Tbe  basic  elements  of  the  remainder  include  such 

metals  as  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  which,  though  employed 
to  a  limited  ex-tent,  are  not  technically  classed  among  the 
useful  metals.  The  list  of  Uie  Ittller  has,  however,  bc*ia 
greatly  extended  by  the  increasing  use  of  metals  in  modern 
civilization.  At  |>resent,  iron,  oopMr,  lead,  tine, tin,  silver, 
gold,  mercury,  nickel,  antimony,  aluminium,  bisouitfa,  and 
perhaps  plattnutn,  may,  either  on  account  of  oommoo  USe, 
emplovmcnt  as  currencv.  or  imuortancc  of  application,  be 
ranked  among  the  useful  metals ;  while  cadmium,  arsenic, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  have  found  some  appli- 
cation, though  a  very  limited  <me  in  the  case  of  the  last. 
Other  met«ls,  like  cjesium,  cerium,  etc.,  have  twen  made  for 
th«*  pt!rpo«««<!  of  chemical  study  or  for  cabinet  curiosities* 

Tlu'  s<  i(-iirc  nf  metallurgy  mcludes  the  processes  for  oV>- 
taining  all  the  metallic  elements,  but  in  practice  ibo  art  of 
metallurgy  is  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  u^ful 
metals  alone,  the  preparation  of  the  others  beins:  the  work 
of  chemiml  munuritctorics.   Th<jec  minerals  »  hii  b  contain 
enotiph  iiu'tnllic  bnsc  to  make  if^  extrarticiii  profjiable  are 
called  (,rf.H,  and  ns  the  qUc>tiori  nf  j.rutil  is  <lr|:.«  iulent  upcri 
Imul  l  in  iiriistrttu'cs,  n  f,'ivfn  iniinTal  may  be  an  ore  in  one 
L-ountry  (iiid  not  iri  iini/tlii-r.    It  i'^  rare  to  find  an  ore  ixin- 
sistinf  cnriri'ly  of  ilu'  nipt<d-l>i;urinfr  inineraJ,  nthfr  non- 
iu>-tiiiIifi-rouN  iniinTii'.s  liririK  m.'Hrly  nl\v!iys  niixod  jnt'ohau- 
icftUy  with  it.    'riiis  (,<ri'li'?is  rock  is  Icchiiicjiilv  krif'wn  h-s 
ihe  f^iiiipuf,  Hiid  it  [itiiys  h  very  iin|>i<rtHiit  jmrt  in  ini  Uil- 
Inrt'v,  fri><nn'iit  ly  com|K-lliiii,'  tiic  chon    cf  iijicrut  ii  ms  ll-.iit 
lire  iiui  fiiviinil)h'  to  t lie  cnniplcte  cxtrncti. lu  of  the  inclwi. 
or  that  are  cwtly  for  sa>um-  oiher  rca^'ii,    Twu  ^'eiicml 
kinds  of  gangue  are  d>i in|.Mr.shed  :  First,  earthy  Uiiusfue, 
which  is  eithf»r  acid,  fmni  a  | ircjoiidfTanct'  ,,f  sdica.  i.r 
l>a,'-ie,  when  lime.  niHjjni'sia.  iiluniina.  Hiiii  iron  au-l  frc- 
■  |ni>rjtly  occur.    In  this  ciis<'  two  rnelliudsof  removing,'  the 
HssiK'irtted  reK'k  nuiy  i>e  u^od.    One  is  nicclmnienl,  t hi' ort* 
lifiiig  cruihoil  fiiii'  and  passed  through  untcliiiifs  which 
cause  a  separation  nf  tiie  li.  M\  y  ore  from  the  lighter  gangue 
by  virtue  of  their  <li(fcri  rii  sjM  cirir  trravilies* ;  or  by  subject- 
in;;  the  cru-^h'-ii  ere  tn  s^^nle  uniform  force  which  affects  tho 
t»(i  initicrals  ditTereiitiv.     This  wi  rk.  however,  is  usually 
ulintteil  to  inniiii^  o|ieri(! i< >ns.  and  is  one  of  its  imiK>riant 
auxiliary  oiieraiious  calh-d  .  ir. -dreissiug.    The  smelter  re- 
<Tive8  the  dressed  pnxiin  t.    The  other  mode  of  sc[iarating 
the  gangue  is  bv  fu.sion  with  fluxes.    A  flux  i»  any  sub- 
stance which  will  maki'  tlie  on'  fnsilde  and  fluid  ai  tem- 
peratures which  are  within  our  conirol.    rrncticiilly.  the 
operations  of  the  metallurgist  are  confined  to  ilie  treatment 
of  comi>ound8  containing  silica  for  the  acid,  uud  ui>ually 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  iron  for  the  base,  (ither 
acids  and  bases  occur,  but  they  play  a  very  subordinate 
part,  and  are  always  accompaniea  by  one  or  more  of  tho 
above.    The  art  of  fluxing  therefore  simply  consists  in 
adding  silica  when  the  Imses  nn^tlominalii  in  the  ore,  and 
one  of  the  alutvc  bases  when  the  contrary  is  the  cajio.  Its 
difllculties  lie  eniircly  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  musc 
be  pro|>crly  a<laptcd  to  the  metal  under  treatment  and  tho 
temperature  required.   The  se<-ond  kind  of  cangue  is  ono 
that  con.si«is  of  a  metal-hearing  mineral,  with  wntch  isas- 
soiuHted  tlie  mineral  containing  the  object  of  the  metallur- 
gistv  labors.  A  distinction  h^to  be  made  between  these 
two  sorts  of  gangue— iwrtly  for  the  reason  tbal*  the  latter  ia 
always  basic,  and  partly  becaine  it  ia  often  unpcasible  to 
separate  the  two  metatliferons  minemb  by  mechanical 
means;  and  these  ores  therefore  nanally  come  into  tbe 
nieuUurgist's  hutuls  just  aa  they  are  leedved  from  tbe 
mines.  Many  tyix  -procesMns  of  metalluigy  have  been  ia> 
vonlfld  to  surmount  the  difficulties  presented  by  tiuch  ft 
metalliferous  gangue.    Among  metals  oocnrring  in  this 
manner  the  numt  frequent  examples  are  tin,  ct^per,  lead, 
nickd,  gold,  silver,  and  others  in  pyrite  (a  bisulphide  of 
iron).  Most  ores  consist  of  both  earthy  and  metalUferoua 
minerals, and  therefore  require  both  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal prmvMcs  for  their  trvatnient  While  the  orca  present  a 
great  variety  of  combinations,  three  general  classes  may  be 
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nedflktsed  br  the  charactw  of  t1i«  negative  element  com- 
UBedwith  tHo  metal.  They  are — (I)  Native  meUils,  in  which 
10  scidifyinK  element  occurs,  the  meUl  i(M>lf  heing  fmintl 
■neombin«(l  in  nuture.  The.s4>  nntire  nieluls  are,  however, 
ivelf  pare,  but  ar«  generally  allovtMl.  They  are  gold,  Bil- 
m.  copper,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  (2)  Sulphides,  or  coin- 
pouods ttf  the  metal  with  sulphur  as  the  nej^tive  element; 
tod  in  this  class  may  Iw  ranketl  the  compounds  in  which 
•nenic  and  antimony  occur,  as  they  come  under  theflune 
general  mode  of  treatment.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury, 
Mlimony,  nickel,  and  zinc  fom»  such  oorapounds.  (3)  Ox- 
idea,  which  form  the  largest  and  most  important  claivs. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  sine,  and  ail  the  rarer  metals  lM>l«n^ 
to  it.  Muijr  raetaln  oc«!ur  in  two  or  in  all  tlin^  of  these 
dMM,  and  the  division  here  made  refers  only  to  their  com- 
mon occarrenco  and  the  mode  of  treating  their  ores.  The 
^neral  charact«r  of  the  processes  by  which  a  met«l  is  ex- 
tr*?tMl  fmrn  its  ores  is  not  govenie<l  by  the  inctHl  U^elt. 
h.a  hy  tfit>  iici^Htive  element  with  whieti  it  n.iul.iiioil. 
Tlifl  metAi  may  docidf  the  adoption  of  a  partiriiliir  clu>s  of 
ijiM.'Dtlioiis  or  apparatus,  luit  tiie  native  int'tuU  may  till  be 
oblamed  by  mechanical  dn'^sin^r  nr  by  simpU'  fusimi ;  the 
•ulphides  must  all  be  melli'-l  with  some  siitistHtu  c  ihut  will 
Comhine  with  the  sulphur  HUii  K'hvc  thu  iiictnl  frrc,  or  i  lsi' 
tl.L-y  must  bt'  roust L-d  niidthcii  troiitr-il  likr  uxidfs  :  iitui  tlicux- 
idesof  the  nseful  metals  are  ail  redncilile  to  metal  hy  heat- 
ini?  them  with  «  ari>on  or  other  Peilucinp  at,'erit5.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  di(Ter»'iit  [irocessaa »  great  variety  of  reactions 
ar«  employed,  but  i.nly  tlio.se  of  &  general  <  harHCter  will  be 
spoken  of  hero.  Xhru*:  gniiiJ  mode*  of  [iniducing  these  re- 
actions are  employed,  the  dry,  the  wet.  and  electrolysis.  In 
the  first  the  Auiditv  necessary  for  the  free  action  of  the 
(iub>ianee.s  eni[iK>ye<!  is  obtainwl  by  heat;  in  the  second  by 
si'tiiti.ju  ta  a  liuuul ;  ami  in  the  third  by  the  electric  cur- 
rciit.  Two  of  these  iiXKles  are  frequently  ci ■niljine.l  in  the 
Ir(!atrni?nt  of  an  ore.  So  far  a.s  is  known,  the  dry  mettiod  is 
ihf  .ilrirst ;  tlie  wet  followed  as  the  more  progre««ive  part  of 
tLf  MX,  having  ifrowii  (iiii  of  the  establixiiment  of  chemical 
science;  while  the  employtnent  of  tha  electric  current  has 
developed  from  the  creuiioii  of  the  application  of  electric 
science  to  technical  work.  It  has  created  a  new  branch  of 
metallurgy  calle<l  electro-metallurgy,  which  occupies  a  con- 
•picuous  place  in  the  production  of  cop|K>r  and  aluminium, 
ttHl  has  some  promise  with  zinc.  The  wet  modes  of  opera- 
tioD  liinpty  repeat  the  reactions  of  the  laboratory,  and  are 
thmbre  more  under  control  and  better  understood  than 
fluM  of  llie  dry  method, 

Tkt  m^Ulurgy  of  the  nativ«  nuMU  oonsiste  osttAUrin  a 
etnubination  of  nMchanical  and  chemical  piooeaeee.  Wheo 
tha  en  oeoure  in  »  vein,  as  copper,  and  HaMttmea  sold  and 
dnr,  the  vein-n«k  naat  ha  omahad  flue;  and  ttie  most 
ooauDon  aptianUas  for  tUc  iravk  b  the  atamp-nilL  A 
tfarap  is  a  b«»«Tpwtile»«t  whieb  tha  head  is  iroa  «Dd  the 
Item  may  be  cither  inm  or  wood.  It  is  supported  hatwaaD 
gaidei^  mad  teata  upon  an  iron  seat  or  die  placed  in  »  mor- 
tar, and  the  emahing  is  performed  by  raising  tba  itamp 
atid  allowlne  it  to  laU  upon  the  ore,  whioh  ia  introduced 
opoD  the  <ua,  while  m  eonstant  atream  o(  water  passes 
through  the  mortar.  Stamp-milla  form  a  very  imfiortant 
put  of  the  melallurgical  apparatoa  used  in  the  western 

ett  of  tlw  IT.  S.,  and  their  management  includes  many 
portant  questions  of  theory  ami  practice.  The  side  of 
the  mortar  contains  a  sieve  of  the  proMT  degree  of  fine- 
Bev,  and  as  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  suBlciently  0 rushed  it 
it  carried  through  the  sieve  b^  the  water-current.  It  now 
consists  of  metallic  grains  mixed  with,  but  no  longer  at- 
tachf  j  to,  particles  of  rock.  The  succeeding  operations  are 
intcnili  'l  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  metallic  grains, 
either  by  means  of  gravity  or  by  taking  up  the  metal  (in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver)  in  merctiry.  Several  modes  of 
utilizing  the  force  of  gravity  are  employed.  One  of  the 
nmt  common  is  U>  run  the  stream  of  slime  (the  ore  and 
water)  over  eoarse  blankets.  The  metal,  being  heavier  than 
the  rock,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  .>itreaiii,  and  is  caught 
in  the  m&shes  of  the  blankets,  from  which  it  is  afterward 
Tprnovetl  by  washing  them  in  a  tank  of  water.  A  simdar 
separation  will  b«'  nlrfaine<l  if  the  .slime  rutis  over  a  flat, 
shillow  trough  wnhoiit  blankets,  provi<led  the  U>nv  of  the 
current  !<?  not  snllieient  to  wfch  off  the  metal  after  it  has 
wvce  stttle.l  (i[,oii  the  trouj:h.  Many  other  meclmnical 
methruls  of  sejiaration  are  employ<»d.  When  mercury  is 
tis- I.  as  in  the  <>a<«e  of  gold  and  silver  ire-,  -hr  operation  is 
koowa  as  aiualgamation ;  and  it  is  not  yet  pu»itive|y  de- 
(i<hd  whethar  thia  ia  m  mechanical  or  a  diAmical  act,  but  it 


is  probable  that  both  of  these  forces  are  included.  The 
mercury  mav  be  u$4>d  either  as  a  siiaUow  bath,  into  which 
the  goU'l  sinlts  by  virtue  of  its  greater  fpeeiflo  gnviiy,  or  it 
may  be  diKtribuied  in  a  thin  layer  over  copfier  plates.  Tiia 
former  method  is  most  cnt|)toyed  in  Enrope,  and  the  httat 
in  America.  Agitation  of  the  mercury  and  slime  !iy  a  jier- 
cussive  movement  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them,  or  by 
cau.sing  ripi)les  and  low  falls  in  the  stream,  is  thought  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  A  large  part  of 
the  gold  and  all  of  the  platinum  obtained  is  found  in  aanda 
and  deposits  of  gravel.  In  this  case  the  stain|>-mill  la  not 
needed,  the  mining  V>eing  so  managed  that  the  sand  ia  con- 
veyed in  a  current  of  water  through  the  separating  or  amal- 
gamating miu  hinery.  I'lal.inifenius  sands  are  first  concen- 
trated on  Mu!jk<'t>.  as  above  described;  the  concentrated 
sand  is  carefully  washed  by  hand;  the  gold  remove*!  by 
amalgamation;  anii  tlie  product,  which  contains  about  75 
p<»r  cent,  e.f  platinum,  is  sold  to  mnniifarturinp:  chemi?t!«, 
who  jirei>are  the  marketable  metal,  Of  the  metals  So  far 
oonsiih  red,  native  copper  and  platitmm  are  obtained  only 
by  washing,  gold  and  silver  by  wajhinu'  or  amalgamation. 
Histinith  differs  fn>m  the  fore^Ming  in  having  so  Tow  a  fiif- 
inj,'-i:Hjint  tliat  it  is  more  eeoiiotnical  to  melt  the  nietal  out 
of  the  <ire  liy  th4>  operation  I'jilled  •*  liquation"  than  to  eni-^h 
ainl  dres,s  it.  The  on-  is  therefore  phi'  il  n  inclined  inm 
tulies  holding  alxmt  23  lb.,  and  heated  to  redness,  wlien  llie 
metal  ll^nvs  (int. 

Next  to  these  i)rocess4^.s  in  p'lint  of  simfilieity  is  the  tni  tah- 
lurgy  of  the  oxidr.t.  'rill's*'  ori'S  inelmje  tlie  most  important 
metals  known,  sni'h  as  iron,  eopiier,  lead,  tin,  and  zii»r. 
With  the  exee[ition  of  iron,  all  of  ttiese  are  used  pure  in  llie 
art4i,  and  the  niude  of  treating  the  ores  is  to  heat  or  fut* 
them  in  liirect  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  afflnitv  of  carbon 
for  oxy|^*n  is  so  strong  at  high  t<>mperjit(ire^  lliat  the  ele- 
ments in  the  ore  are  uisaociateii,  tlie  oxvgeu  uniting  with 
the  fuel  and  passing  off  as  a  pas.  leavmp  the  metal  to  run  cmt 
in  a  fluid  state,  or  in  tin'  case  of  zine  allowing  it  to  escape 
Volatilized,  to  l)e  subsetiuunlly  condensed.  This  simple  op- 
eration is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  art,  and  the  time  of  its 
discovery  is  unknown.  It  is  cort^dn,  hovvevdf,  that  one  of 
the  oldest  form  of  metallurgical  apparatus  is  the  shaft-fur- 
nace, which  is  especiallv  adapted  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
this  o[>eration.  A  shah-furnace  is  either  round,  in  section, 
or  consists  of  four  vertical  walls  containing  within  them  a 
space  which  is  usually  much  higher  than  it  is  wide  or  deep. 
Fire  being  made  within  it.  the  ore  fluxes,  and  freah  fuel  are 
thrown  in  at  the  top,aud  ocnnbustioD  ia  maintained  by  driv- 
ing a  steady  current  of  air  in  at  the  bottom.  The  especial 
ohaniekeriBoe  of  thia  nppaistus  ia  that  the  ore  and  fuel  being 
in  immediate  contaelt  imd  Uw  aammta^  air  heing  linitea, 
the  carbon  of  the  foel  muat  ttSMx  Vt»  nOai^  for  aiTgen 
by  extracting  and  combining  with  tnat  contained  in  the  ore> 
poducing  the  reaction  Iraown  as  reduction.  This  affinity 
la  ao  strong  that  moat  ores  give  up  their  oxygen  at  comparaF' 
tivalT  low  tempenturea,  vaa  reduction  oocnra  while  thnr  am 
atill  in  tli»  npper  part  of  the  furnace.  Aa  the  mateiiiua  at 
the  bottom  are  melted  by  the  higher  beat  there  and  flow  ont, 
the  reduced  ore  descends  by  its  own  weight  until  it  {•  in  turn 
melt4-<I  and  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  from 
which  it  is  removed  by  tapping  m  opening  a  small  hole 
in  the  fumaoe-wall.  Oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  may  be 
smelts  in  one  operation  to  metal  in  fuma<.-es  of  this  kind, 
which  vary  ftam  S  to  80  f<tet  in  height.  Ores  of  iron,  whix  h 
arc  more  refractory  tliat  is,  do  not  give  up  their  oxygen 
with  the  same  ease — require  higher  furnaces,  technically 
called  bla.st  furnaces,  the  extretne  liiidtj;  «»f  which,  in  civil- 
ized countries,  are  35  and  100  feet,  while  barbarous  natiuM 
still  employ  very  rude  furnaces  of  8  or  H  leet  in  lieight. 
See  Buk.sT  Pursacb. 

Zinc  differs  from  the  other  oxides  in  being  volatilizabla 
St  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  therefore  obtaineil  by  dis- 
tillation. Tlu>  ore  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with  a  pure  car- 
bon-fuel, like  coal  or  aiithrucite,  and  pbict><l  in  a  tidi«  made 
of  fire-clay.  This  is  heatetl  to  wliitenos?.  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  carbon  attract.«  the  oxyL'i n  of  the  ore.  leaving  the 
zinc  to  itistill  off  as  metal.  In  I'l  .nt  i  f  the  tube  are  pliwctl 
condensers  of  el  iy  umi  -hei  i-iron,  in  which  the  nn-tal  col- 
lects. 

The  metnliiintit  of  the  sulphides  is  more  eoniplieated  than 
that  of  either  of  the  alK>ve  cliis.ses.  The  metals  t)f  this  class 
are  (1)  volati!izH!»!e  mid  (2)  non-V(datili/able.  'I'he  former 
include  nuTi  iii  v  jLii  i  ,  itic.  The  comp<mnd  ut  \m  \<  iry  uiid 
sulphur— cinimbur— is  not  stable  at  high  temperatures  if 
sufficient  air  is  present,  tlM  auiphur  oxidizlug  and  leaving 
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the  metal  free.  The  on  is  therefore  heated  to  redness  with 
acceoit  of  air,  when  the  mercuric  suli>hidt>  distills  oil.  and  in 
duing  so  bre«l(s  up  into  mercury  aua  sulpbuixHU  $CM.  Tbe 
Ttepm  Is  pMsed  throui^i  Utge  dumbero.  wh«n»  tho  metal 
oondanse*  and  runs  ont  aometimM  tin  dfandAtlon  of  the 
nuxewcf  and  mlpbur  b  aided  by  mixbug  inm  or  line  vith 
tho  on,  as  then  hm  a  attoager  aAnitv  for  aolpbur  than 
tbe  metaL  Tbe  aalpliide  of  dno,  called  oleiide,  is  ooDTeited 
to  oxide  by  maatink,  wbleh  ooonsta  in  beating  it  in  oon- 
taet  with  tha  air,  wiieiebj  tbe  suliihar  is  driven  off  as  enl- 
pbanns  aaU.  In  aomo  netaUnrgical  proonses,  howenr, 
tbe  aim  of  roaating  Is  to  produce  a  salpnate,  whicb  ma;  be 
Bubseqaently  extracted  hr  leocbing.  It  ia  tb«a  ticated  like 
tbe  oudOtaa  above  deaenbed.  In  the  (reetment  of  the  non- 
votatiliuble  metals  three  generHl  priM-«.«i><e<!  are  followed :  (1) 
Roasting  wd  reaction  ;  (2)  roa-sting  und  reduction;  (8)  pre- 
cipitatian.  The  first  two  de^xind  upon  the  remoTal  of  the 
sulphur  hy  roasting ;  aJid  tins  operation  has  a  furnace  esj*- 
eially  adfipt«d  to  its  n^quirentente  which  is  in  all  re!i|>ect« 
the  eiact  opposite  d  theshaft-fumace,  althouLrh  iti  a  nxKli- 
Hsd  fttrm  tbe  latter  is  also  oocaftionaUv  emnloyt  d  in  roasting 
operations.  The  apparatus  usually  'employed  i»  called  a 
reverberatorr  furnace,  an<l  consists  of  a  boriaoiitAl  cham- 
ber with  a  low  roof,  having  a  fin  i  lm'*!  on  one  side  and  a 
chimner  on  the  other.  The  on  i>  i  liiee«l  in  tho  chamber, 
which  19  called  tbe  hearth.  The  flames  prodaeed  in  the 
flreplaoe  paw^  through  this  chamber,  and  are  Adeoted  by 
the  low,  arched  root  upon  the  ore.  Openings  arc  maile  in 
the  sides  for  the  admission  of  air  and  fur  ihe  purpoise  of 
working  the  charge.  In  this  furnace  the  amount  of  air  i«  in 
cxiti.s.>  of  that  recjuiretl  bj  the  fuel,  no  llmt  the  ore  is  sub- 
jected to  oxidation.  The  oxidu  of  sulphur,  beinjr  a  ^oa, 
parnifin  off,  leaving  the  remaintler  of  the  ore  as  a  solid  oxido. 
Varioaa  no<Ies  of  utilizing  this  reaction  are  in  use,  de|)end- 
'  inc  upon  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  metals. 
When  pare  sulphide  of  silver  u  ruMsled,  metallic  silver,  and 
not  the  oxide,  remains;  but  in  the  majority  nf  other  cases 
the  residue  i*  pnrtly  or  wholly  an  oxide.  KoaMting  and 
■ction  i«  pcrf'inni'<l  by  interrupting  the  oxidation  when  only 
partially  linished,  thon>ughly  mixing  the  half-rua»t4^'d  ore, 
piling  it  up,  closing  tho  furnace-doors  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  air,  and  heating  the  charpr  to  such  a  temperature 
that  the  sulphur  still  remaininK  "  ill  ciinibine  with  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  by  the  ore.  In  this  way  bi>lh  thf  sulphur  and 
the  oxygen  are  removed  without  ^ving  tho  im  tJil  mi  op|H>r- 
tunily' to  reoxidize,  and  metal  la  acconlinji'ly  thr  n-sult. 
Lewi' and  c<>p|H>r  orvs  are  treate<)  in  this  «  iiy.  Koa»ting 
and  roiiuction  consists  in  allowing  tbe  oxidati'  u  nf  (hf  ore 
t<)  become  complete,  and  then  treating  the  prinhii  t  sis  alujve 
fl(»>i/>ri'nHl  fnr  tlie  oxiib'  c!a«?.  I(«ad,  copjMT.  uiilininiiy,  ntid 
Ivi'l  nv*' ' ■lituliiiMl  tiv  this  iiu't In  m|.  I'n  ri|.ii.iti.ni  r.insisls 
in  tiielling  the  suljjhide  ore  wiiii  -omr  Nuii<i;iii.  r  which  has 
a  strimgjir  aflluitv  for  sulphur  tliiin  iIk'  tiirtMl  ulruady  com- 
bined with  it.  Iiime.  zinc,  tiixi  iron  nru  siii  li  4ub9tances. 
but  the  tlr-t  i-rnuin.'S  t'Mi  a  triii|»'rni  iir>_-  fov  )>i'i-frct 

a<>t!«n,  Hti't  till-  -.-111111  H  tiHi  iK'»r.    Iruii     tl  nlv  r<-)iL,'-iii 

tli:i'  1-  i.f  lUilv.T-.'il  atiiin  for  this  j/Ui-j-r-.-.    t*  limy  Imj 

U'^od  ►'MhiT  (IS  iiiiitsil.%  oxi<ii'.  <ir  silicnlf,  iiinl  ihr  iinl,  r  miiilf' 
in  iri:.:i-\n.rk'-  frerpientlv  i  iiijili'yi  il.  'I'li--  uiiri:':i-l.'<l  urt  is 
nscUt'ii  with  'li'-  iron  or  f-iinlif  uint  tlir  ll-,i\rs  n.-r.-N-.-iry  tu 
liiHfii'  t!ii>  ciiiiyiir  fusil, le.  A  slijift-furiinci-  I ln'on  t  ;'  ;illy 
tiv  ln-t  rippiiiiitiis  ftir  the  v»i,iik,  !<iiKi- III  I  wii-i ,■  .  jf  ii-nu  l.y 
oxid  ii .■  >r>  i  Jiii  ii«k<  place  in  it.  The  r.  v.  rlu mti  ry  is  frc- 
quii:tlv  us*iii.  Im^i  Hust>  in  it  the  sulphur  can  |i«rtlv  removal 
by  r  iiiMin:;  Ht  H  h'W  heat,  and  the  operation  fluislMn  bgrmelt- 
injf  till  icsiiiurs  with  iron. 

'rill'  .iiitlitii'  nf  nil  ttilhiiu'ii'al  practice  here  given  relates 
only  If  till-  t;ii-^t  giufral  principles.  It  is  rare  that  an  ore 
can  be -111' lii  il  at  once  to  metfil  if  |iui  ity  suflij-h.Dt  for  iH 
immedinl<^  ust  in  the  arts.  St>tiii  t  im.  tl  i  Im-  r  metal  fon- 
tains  considerable  (juantilies  cf  itn  pri  i  -.  us  iiii  tals,  which 
must  Ih"  M>[>urated  by  further  wurkuig.  A  ritiiiing  pr<K'pss 
ii<  almost  nlwavii  ap|)iied  to  the  crude  metal  ob|«ined  from 
its  ore.H;  and  very  often  the  prooTw  nf  smelting  is  length- 
ened by  making  each  o|Hrmtioii  incomplete,  ami  thus  ol)- 
taining  the  metal  by  a  griulual  elimination  of  the  elcim-iits 
combined  with  it.  The  ren^jn  for  this  is  tbnt  the  imimri- 
ties  are  always  more  vohitilizablc  or  more  oxiiUzablo,  or 
their  <uides  are  more  reducible,  than  the  iiietnl  itself,  and 
by  re|>eatcilly  subjecting  the  conipound  to  operutions  which 
affect  its constitu»'nt»  in  differciil  di'gni's  a  complrte  separa- 
tion is  effectiKl.  It  is  foinul  to  bi-  mufh  easier  to  I'liminate 
these  impurities  from  some  com))ound  of  the  nu't«l  than 
from  the  latter  when  fully  reduced.   For  this  reunion  the 


metal  is  often  oomhined  with  some  element  thatadmitaef 
p«£M!t  mbsenuent  separation ;  and  this  OOHMWUl  il  Oen 
passed  througn  the  purifying  o))craUons.  in  wilted  there  ba 

gradual  concenlration  of  tlie  inetalUe  MMM.  The  element 
employed  for  this  purfKiM*  is  gulpbor,  Oxidsa  of  co()per  an 
often  'turned  into  sulphides  by  adding  aoow  anlphioa  «te^ 
like  nyritu,  (o  them,  instead  of  nducmg  tham  at  onoe  to 
metal,  which  wonld  not  onlr  canse  serions  km  in  the  slag, 
bnt  abo  give  an  impure  product  in  tlie  case  of  impoie  ohbi 
The  general  belief  that  sulphur  Is  the  smaltei^  gmtsst 
enemy  is  thenfMo  tmfoanded.  It  ta  irflen  his  dilef  de- 
pendenoe.  and  purpoeely  added  In  his  operatlona.  A  rich 
ore  is  usually  smelted  without  ooncentration.  Of  poor  ores 
there  are  two  kinds.  The  ore  may  contain  a  ricli  minenl 
mixed  with  a  great  preponderance  of  gangue ;  and  when 
mechanical  concentration  is  not  admissible,  such  ores  are 
usually  melted  raw,  with  fluxes  to  make  the  gan^uc  fusible. 
The  product  is  the  metalliferous  mineral  without  the 
gangne,  and  the  procen  can  then  proceed  on  this  rich  ptnd- 
uct  with  greater  cara,  Tbe  other  cai«  is  that  of  an  ore 
whicb  c  ontains  a  gn»tdeal  of  metalliferous  mineral,  bat  of 
low  gra«le.  Such  ores  are  ufmallT  subjected  In  ?riiTi«>  pnxwsa 
like  roasting,  by  which  part  ci  the  mineral  is  olitnined  in  a 
condition  tliat  will  admit  of  its  rcmoTsl  by  the  fluxes  in  the 
first  fusion. 

The  products  of  the  fusion  of  an  ore  are  threefold :  (1) 
That  containing  the  metal.  This  may  tie  either  metallic  or 
a  "  matte  "  when  it  contains  milphur,  or  "siH'ise"  when  it 
contains  mm-h  arsenic  or  antimony.  (2)  That  containing 
the  gaii;;iu  ami  fluxes;  it  is  the  stony  part  of  the  ore  malted 
to  a  gliiss.  mill  IS  called  slag  when  the  bas4!e  arc  chiefly  noD- 
metallic,  and  cinder  or  scoria  when  the  base  is  chiefly  a  me- 
tallic oxide.  (S)  The  gaseous  products,  which,  besides  the 
products  of  combustion,  contain  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  and 
such  other  constituents  of  it  as  are  volatile. 

Metallurir)-  is  rapidly  atlvancing  as  a  science  In  conse- 
queiuN-  of  the  gr<>at  aid  given  by  the  progrem  of  olietnistty. 
At  the  present  day  tho  most  prominent  question  is  the  use 
of  the  electric  current  and  the  economical  use  of  fuels.  The 
best  construction  of  furnaces,  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  (which 
permits  the  employment  of  refuse  carbonaceous  materials), 
tho  healing  of  tho  blast  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  fuel 
usc<l,  the  utilization  of  the  half-burned  carbon  which  exists 
in  funiace-smoke,  und  the  din«ct  pnxluction  of  metals  from 
their  ores  in  oiif  i  >i  t  w  1 1  o|>crations,  are  all  phases  of  this  im- 
portant problem;  aii'l  ttifsfv  thwcs  m^w  chiefly  ot^cupy- 
iiig  the  attention  of  im>tMlliirL;isfs.  (irtvit  i  iut-  is  also  Iiikcn 
in  large  works  to  ttkiIo'  u-  ful  everr  element  in  the  nti-  lloit 
has  a  market  valuf.  Tn  this  end  metallurtru al  cstnliksh- 
tnent*  srv  now  hir^-n  ni.-iiiurtirtorteo  of  sn Ij.liurii-  rchI.  ar- 
sriiK  ,  iri  lU  iiii'l  ('ii|i|H'r  vilrii'l.  siirli  iiiiinl--  j».s  ziiir  whit*-, 
smalt,  ill'.     'I'll',-  im-t  lint  In  .'iljh   illstjillic  i)f  this  trnn..inv  IS 

the  luiitiiiriii't-uv  of  siilphuiii'  ai-iil  frniu  ).\ritc,  svhii'li  i,s  a 
hiii!!|iliiil,-  nf  irmi.  Nn  Iv-lliiiii  l,".i)0A>OCl  tm/s  ,,f  this  ore 
iiro  Imriii-'l  fnr  tins  ]iiii-|insi.  vrnriv  in  Kurn)>o.  iiroiiucing 
aUniit  IWi^lliinis  Its  weight  iu  \i\.  I'yriio  iiliiiifet  always 
l  ontains  at  least  a  tnu-e  of  sHm  r,  ami  iii  Kn^'latui  large 
ijuiiiitities  of  the  liimiwl  ore  are  treated  f<)r  silver,  ot  which 
it  c-i.ntiiins  alKiui  thm -fourths  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  After 
rxtracling  the  s-ilv  -  r.  ntoderate  part  of  the  residue  is  sold 
to  the  iron-works  uml  mrtilr  intn  imii.  Thi^  is  ptobabl^ 
the  most  complett-  uiilization  of  an  ok  kiinw  n. 

The  T/v/  jHfthod  of  treating  ores  con-i-is  m  brin-ring  the 
metnl  info  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  liy  -.mw  agent. 
When  the  ore  is  iiti  <-\iil-  ur  contains  a  nwiM'  iiw  tal.tho 
solution  may  l>e  <.'5lt;t.(.-ti  l*v  treating  it  with  an  ui  id  \shifh 
will  dissolve  tlie  metal;  suljthidua  may  alsn  lit-  tnaiid  In 
this  way  by  first  roasting  them.  Sultihurir  Mini  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  those  usually  cniplovid.  Init  thr  v  arc  too 
dear  ill  most  localities,  and  Ihe  use  of  (iuri:iiiis<  d  aoid  is  lim- 
ited. l%\:iii;|i|i'S  of  such  tri  fii  nii  til  iirr  mi'Slly  c-on fined  to 
the  meliillurfiy  of  gold,  plrttiniuu,  cojUMr.  and  l>;snuith. 
The  «i-idiflc»linn  of  the  metal  is  somettrn*s  aiis ini|ilished 
by  heating  it  with  some  sul»st«n<'P  containing  tin-  Hcid. 
Thus  silver  is  freipicntly  chlorinated  I  y  In  :itiiii:  the  innsivd 
ore  with  siilt,  which  <'ontains  chlonrie.  Tiit  resultiug  chlo- 
ride of  silver  may  then  be  cxtnicte*!  by  solution  in  strong 
brine,  or  it  may  he  treatetl  with  iron,  which  reduces  tbe 
chloride  to  nictal.  and  mercury,  which  amalgamates  the 
nictnl  as  fust  as  foniitNl,  The  most  usual  mode  of  accom- 
ftlisliing  solution  is  einployetl  with  the  sulphitles.  which  are 
carefully  roiistc^l  in  sui-h  a  manner  that  the  pnxluct  is  not 
an  oxide,  but  a  sulphate  of  the  metal  to  Im*  extracte<l.  This 
is  accomplished  by  regulating  the  teiu|H>rature  employed. 
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Aod  whoi  the  material  operated  on  contnins  sulphides  of 
MTOIbI  metals,  a  proper  management  of  the  o|)er»tion  will 

fire  a  pitxluct  containing  oxides  of  the  metals  which  are  not 
e^red,  and  a  sulphate  of  the  one  which  is  to  be  extracted. 
The  roasted  material  is  then  treated  with  water  which  dis- 
solves the  sulphate,  leaving  the  oxides ;  and  the  metal  is 
then  pro-ripifnted  by  some  rcafjent.  Copper  precipitates  sil- 
ver, mill  irmi  |iricii)it-ates  copper.  This  operation  is  em- 
ployed in  the  metalliirg-y  of  8ifv(?r  when  the  ore-s  are  pure  ; 
out  the  ore  its«»lf  is  not  treated  directly  in  this  way,  ihu 
ganeue  being  first  removed  by  fusion,  arid  the  rntL^tinp  np- 
pliea  to  the  resulting  matte.  Copper,  silver,  aii'l  iiiekLl  luo 
the  metals  most  frequently  extracted  tty  the  w- 1  wav.  l  ut  it 

is  also  applietl  to  gold,  platinum,  nnd  lnMiitiih.    T'^r  ;  r 

ore»»  it  i*<  usually  much  chcafier  rlum  the  ilry  iin  iin.ci.  tmt 

wlieu  Ihi'  ore  is  rifli,  or  if  the  L'ahi;ii!'  ii  siil •r-tuuri'  suliililc 
in  aeid,  the  U!?e  "f  fti'iii  ninl  laliur  inuy  be  ?o  gr<--at  (is  tu 
make  the  dry  m.'ttiod  j.r>'fLT)ililn. 

In  rffetro-mftiil! iiri/y  Oit^  cli'.-l  ric  current  is  iif  ilizi'd  for 
th>'  ri'iiiu't  idti  of  (ifi's  or  till'  sc[iarjit  i'lii  of  mctnls.  Its  wit  it  si 
applu-aliuii  III  the  former  diri-i  tiun  i>  iti  tlic  niiiiiufiu'l iin-  of 
aluminium  (see  ALrMixirx).  wtu-n'  tlie  iiitrndin  tioii  of  vl'r- 
troljrtic  methods  has  so  (■hr-uiteih'ii  ro-t  thnc  tiio  nii  tnl  is 
now  available  for  c« '111111011  us<-.  'I'h.>  most  ooiis|>jcui ni''  ex- 
ample of  tliH  separation  of  nu'lals  is  fmiii-lii'ii  hy  iiiuderii 
(■opjHT  iih-iiiiliirpy.  In  imuiy  or.--  .-oiiprr  is  us^Hiciatts]  with 
a  isioiill  4uajuity  of  the  pn  i  ious  ini-tiils.  TIil'  onlinary  wet 
methods  did  not  ajliuit  of  |iay;ni,'  s<  |'!iriit;iiii  of  the  silver 
from  the  metallic  r.iiip(.r  produced  unless  the  latter  con- 
tained more  thmi  <-;!.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  electro- 
lytic method  is  uukIi  cheaper,  and  therefore  a4lds  a  some- 
what important  source  to  silver  production.  The  crude 
metallic  copper  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  copper- 
smelter — being  in  retrent  vears  the  pro<luct  of  the  Bessemer 
converter — is  cast  into  flat  slalis  or  anodes,  which,  after 
l>eing  covore«l  with  iMt^^ging.  ari>  sus|iendi'd  in  vals  contain- 
ing an  acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copfier.  ('op|wr 
sheets  are  alternately  hung  between  the  argentiferous  coji- 
per  anodes,  they  acting  as  cathodes.  By  the  passage  through 
the  rats  o(  an  eleotrio  current  the  copper  is  dissolved  from 
the  anodes,  and  is  redeposited  on  the  cathodes,  the  silver  re- 
maioUiC  behind  wkh  whatever  impurilM  the  oomtm  copper 
niflj  ham  amtniwd.  Very  large  uuantitiv  of  •ngeotiferous 
eopper  an  awMMllj  treated  bj  this  method  in  tlwU.S.  aiid 
in  saroMk 

TIh»  metvo^rtle  inetho<l  is  also  rapfdlr  becoming  the 
ttandaid  hi  the  r^oing  and  parting  of  sllverf  the  process 
bdnc  buad  on  the  selectiTe  power  n  Ditrie  Mid,  by  which 
the  wver  is  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  with  m»  elect  ro- 
notive  force  than  the  osaally  aooompanjing  metals,  bis- 
muth, leail.  and  gold.  The  siiTer  to  be  treated  is  cast  into 
plates  which  are  eovend  with  linen  bags,  and  an?  introiluccd 
as  anodes  into  the  vats  oontainbig  dilute  nitric  a<-id.  KolU^l 
platen  of  fine  silver  are  used  as  eatho<les.  The  current 
causes  the  silver  to  dissolve,  and  it  is  deposited  on  the 
CathcKles  at  the  rate  of  4'2  lb,  |Kir  hour  per  electric  horse- 
power. The  current  used  has  an  electromotivf>  force  of 
to  1|  Tolta  for  each  vat.  The  two  works  at  St.  iiouis  atn! 
Pittabwir  alooe  tnat  together  daily  70,000  oz.  of  ailver. 

Revised  by  Cuaklcs  Kikchhoff. 

JKetals  [from  Lat.  mttnl  lum,  metal,  mine  =  Gr.  ti4TaK- 
Xmr,  mine,  inotol :  the  most  probable  source  of  the  wonl  is 
the  Semitic,  cf.  Ueb.  mdtal,  to  forgej :  elementary  iNNlics 
especially  characterizeil  by  their  peculiar  and  generally  high 
laster,  kiiown  as  the  inetallio  luster ;  by  very  great  opacity  ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  their  high  specific  gravitv. 
The  opacity  of  even  the  thinnest  films  is  perfect,  except  I'n 
the  case  of  sold,  which  is  so  malleable  that  it  can  bt>  beaten 
into  films  through  which  n  srrwnish  light  is  found  to  pass. 
The  C'll'ir  of  the  metals  is  i;i  nrrallv  white,  although  of  vari- 
ous tints  ;  zinc  and  Irail  having  a  fiJnisVi.  hrsTinith  n  reddish, 
and  ealeiuin  a  yi  llovvish  tint.  Gold  is  yoUow,  juid  c<tpper 
red.  Till"  mi'tnls  Imvc  ijfni''rftlly  a  high  n/teeifie  gravity, 
but  potHssiuiii,  si.ijmin.  mill  litliiuiii  are  lighter  than  water, 
whiit;  inii^iii'-iiiin  and  nlutiiiniiirn  iiavp  a  spwific  gravity  of 
17')  aii'l  ■■.'■">(!  ri's|n  ft  ivflv.  (If  th<'  o'tiiTs,  ill-  ninre  impor- 
tiiiit  vary  from  nrx  nic-  iit  sh  u,  platinum  at  2t'5  in  ihe 
form  I  if  (im-  win'.  'J'lir  spct  ific  gravity  of  tiiallfable  iiictuls 
is  detidtill y  irii T.'fisnl  l>y  '•ompri  ssinn.  }fti!lf-abiiilii.  or  the 
property  of  tlationintr  nion-  or  li'ss  niiiier  ['ri'-^iire  of  blows, 
IS  poss«»!es(-il  by  a  largt"  riuniKcr  'if  I  111'  no  I, I  Is.  (told  has 
bern  Iwati-n  into  films  only  ^r,,,',,!,-!  of  im  iii'  li  thn  k  ;  ^il-.  i  r 
is  also  very  malleable,  and  so  are  copper,  tin,  and  platinum, 


although  in  an  inferior  degree.  Iron,  lead,  nickel,  cad- 
mium, and  iiuni'ury,  when  frozen,  are  more  or  Ies«  malle- 
able ;  bismuth  is  very  slightly  malleable  in  small  gloliules; 
while  antiinonv,  arsenic,  cobalt.,  and  manganese  arc  brittle. 
Zinc  is  rather  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  between 
1*20"  and  150'  C.  it  can  be  rolled  into  sliocts,  which  remain 
malleable  when  cold.  At  a  higher  teiTiiM-niture,  210',  it  be- 
comes very  brittle  again.  Uaminfniif,'  and  rolling  render 
mnllcablp  metals  more  or  lej«  brittle,  but  their  malleabilitr 
ran  ti>'  ri'sti.rwl  by  heating  them  strongly  and  slowly  cool- 
I  inir  Ihrm.  Tl-.is  jirnn<*'<<5  is  called  nnntuling.  Ilela'ted  to 
j  mullijal/ility  is  tiurtiliti/.  thu  jiroportv  of  being  drawn  into 
win- :  but  as  this  depends  piu  tly  on  fne  [mwer  of  resisting  a 
si  ruin,  or  tenacity,  tne  most  innllralik-  lu.  tals  arc  not  ne<-e»- 
'  sarily  most  duel ile :  the  onh  r  ln'iiif;  Hs  follows,  beginning 
witli  the  most  ductile;  iron.  coj'jK'r.  I'lui  iiium.  silver,  gold, 
ziiir,  tin,  lead.  3Iota!*  are  draw  u  into  win-  by  pulling  them 
Ilir.iu^'U  linli's  in  sr«  L'l  plati'S.  If  they  become  brittle  diiririj; 
this  o[rt'ratii '11,  tlii'y  iiiiisi  l)r  annealed.  In  conilurhri/i/  tliii 
iin-tals  vary  i:r>  u1  ly.  Silver  isthi'  best  conduetor  of  heat, 
and  liisinutb  one  of  the  [KKiresl.  Silver  is  iikewis<-  the  best 
e'  lnduelor  of  elert  rii'il  y. 

Couduelii'iti/  of  Jh'tit.- -SAwr,  l.tXiO:  eii)>|.er.  7HK  ;  fjold, 
532;  tin,  145;  iron,  lUt ;  lead.  .s5 ;  i>lati)iuiii,  S4  ;  l.ii-inuth, 
18.  The  linear  f.iptin.'iion  of  nieial  roiis  liy  heating'  fri'iii 
0'  to  100°  C.  i.s  expressed  by  the  followinj;  fraetions:  iron, 
ir}^;  gold,  ;  eofiper.  rJr  t  silver.  ;  lead,  jiy;  zii,e, 
jii.  I'latimiiii  ex|iaiids  only  yr'sr,  and  this  beiiitj  very 
nearly  the  rate  of  expansion  of  class,  it  is  found  tliat  plaii- 
num  wires  can  be  inserted  into  fused  g^lass  withou;  any  dan- 
ger of  cHK'king  the  glass  on  cooling.  The  fusibihiy  of  tho 
metals  covers  a  very  wide  range,  mopeury  being  luiuid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  platinum  requiring  the  liejit  uf 
the  oxyhydrogcn  blowpipe  for  its  liq  iefiiei ion.  (  Nimum  is 
the  moist  refractor}'  of  the  metals,  volatilizing  without  fusing 
at  a  tenpeiBtnie  capable  of  Toiatiliziiig  platiaum. 

Fusing-pointa  of  Mefnt.i. 
 .    »9-44  C.  Antiintiiiv  


  425°  C. 

Silver   1 M3 

Copper   l.ofil 

Gold   l.lirj 

Cast  irou   I,o<i0 


Mtreurv  

Tin..    2278 

Cadniiuin  228 

Bismuth..   2.*>8 

Lead   '<i25 

Zine  41S 

Nickel,  cf^alt,  manganeae,  and  pallailium  rea aire  the  Mfb- 
est  forgo  beat ;  molybdenbin,  tungsten,  and  omNDinn  only 
acrglomemta  in  the  forge;  titanium,  iridium^  rliodlniB,  and 
platinum  an  infusible  except  at  the  tempentnn  at  tb» 
oxybydrooen  blowpipei  Wnngbt  iron  and  platinum  be- 
come soft  before  melting,  and  pieces  of  iron  or  tteel  can 
therefore  be  united  by  pressure  while  in  this  Mstr  state, 
and  iiorous  platinum  sponge  can  be  made  eoud.  Tliis  is 
ciilleu  weldtHg.  VolattUt]/,  or  the  prn|>eriy  of  assuming 
the  niseons  State,  is  known  to  be  poe'S4>sM.Hi  bv  most  of  the 
metals,  and  is  prol>ablj  a  Mopertjr  of  them  alL  II  is  esfie- 
olally  eharnc  t eristic  of  certain  of  them,  which  Tolatilize  at 
comparatively  low  temperatures.  Thus  mercury  yields  a 
sensible  amount  of  vapor  at  20  C,  and  at  350'  boils;  zinc, 
ea<lmium,  and  magnesium  volalili/e  rapidly  at  a  red  beatj 
and  even  gold  and  platinum  may  be  vaporised  befOK  a 
properly  arranged  oxyhydrngcn  blast.  Arsenic  pastes  off  ill 
vapor  without  fusing.  In  hardnau  the  metals  vaijat  or- 
dinary temfwratures  from  the  fluid  mercury  and  soft,  waxy 
potassium  to  the  exceedingly  hard  chromium  and  manga- 
nese capable  of  scratching  glass  and  hardened  steel.  '1  he 
eiystolline  form  of  some  of  the  metals  has  been  di<ter- 
minwl ;  some  lieing  found  naturally  ciystallized,  as  gold, 
Wtf tper.  and  silver;  others  being  deposited  in  crystals  by 
the  galvanic  batterv,  as  tin  :  by  subliiuation,  as  arsenic  ;  or 
by  fusion  and  gnulual  coolinp,  as  bismuth.  Zinc,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  cryslnlli/.e  in  forms  belonging  to 
the  hexagonal  system;  tin  is  tetrjigoiial ;  gold,  silver, puti- 
niini.  meri  ';iry,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  isi>melric. 

The  iiieinis  ,iri  found  lioth  free  and  combined  in  nature. 
Oold  and  platinum  .-dmost  invHri.'d-h'  e>''<'iir  free,  for  it  is  a 
disputed  question  whriln  r  tli-  ^.-I'ld  :- ■  ;foiierallv  found  in 
inni  pyrites  is  ('.•itnbiii.'ii  imiIi  -'ihiliur  or  noV  Jlercuryoc^ 
curs  mainly  as  ^uliilnile,  ni  d '"iii'-'in;.--  iiiei;il]ic.  Silver  is 
often  fouiui  liHti'.e.  bill  II  '1.  L''  nerallv  sulphide,  and 
with  sill jiliides  of  antini'  iiv,  jir-- Ml  •,  I  '  I  iHT.  aiul  li'Hd;  b1»o 
lartrely  as  chloride.  Co|i|<er  luainiiy  a-  --iiljihide,  generally 
Willi  sulphide  of  imn,  also  very  comue  nly  m-  csriKinate  and 
j  oxide,  aud  in  a  few  localities  large  depo^-its  of  uulivo  cop- 
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per  ftre  found.  The  iron  ores  arc  the  oxides  and  carbonate : 
sulphide  of  iron  furnishing  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
gteea  vitriol,  but  not  being  generally  ac-counted  an  iron 
ore.  Ijead  occurs  mainly  ai>  sulphide,  but  ihe  c-arlM)natc  is 
also  an  important  ore.  Tin  is  found  a$  oxide;  the  sulphide 
is  a  less  esteemed  ore,  although  abundant  in  the  English 
mines.  The  most  valuable  zinc  on»s  arc  tho  rnrixintite  and 
sulphide;  the  oxide  is  less  abuiniiiiit.  \i.--ki4  iiud  ci'imtt 
occur  chfpfly  ns-  arsenide*  nnd  sulpiiiiii  s ;  liismuth,  anti- 
mony, ami  Hrsftiic  art"  fnund  combined  with  Milpblir,Uld 
also  native,  in  sulTii  ii.Mit  ■niiiiit  ittV?  tn  He  worked. 

There  are  fvirty-iiiiiL^  oi  the  i>li'iiu. rit>.  univeriMllv  (■(ni-.iii- 
ered  as  metuls,  ti'llnrinni,  wliirh  is  Munrtinifn  m-koiird  hh 
the  fiftii'tli,  ^'cinTiillv  iiimmj;  tln'  r)ii!ii!l(,iil.» 

wiHi  !<<'liTuutn,  t"  whifh  it  tnwir^  cIum-  ivliilimis.  (iulil.  -ii- 
vcr,  nien.-iirv,  IchiI,  ii ii'];.i:r,  iron,  ami  tin  wtTi-  known  I..  \hf 
ancient!*.  r(itii>«iuiii  whs  ili>t.-iivi>r''<l  by  Dxvy  in  IsnT  wliiU' 
acting  upon  |^'lta^h  willi  ji  ]n(W>-rful  ;;nlvHnir  linlti-ry,  lui-l 
this  led  to  tl^c  iinri,v<Ty  <>f  si.rinnn,  lithiuin,  anii  th'-  inrljiU 
<.f  ttic  iilkiiiiiK-  cnrtliH.  Hnl>i(!nnn,  i;i'--iiini,  thjilliuni,  ui<d 
indium  Ki'ri'  liis' oviTrd  liy  Ihe  iisi' of  Ihc  spi  i'trnsuMiit-,  iti- 
liiiini  \)<:\n^:  thr  Ih>I  inr^ji!  <li'-c:.vcrwl.  (lailiuin  -wd.-  dis- 
oovered  by  IjWwkj  lie  iJoisiiamlraiu  Aug.  27,  lH7a,  (iuriiii,'  the 
apect roscopic  examination  of  zinc-blende  from  tlic  I'l.-m  - 
fttte  mine,  vallev  of  Ar?e!f>'?,  PTfpnws.  It  gives  a  vioiei 
line  at  417,and  a  fiiinr  l>uiul  ub.Ki-  and  is  a wUta^  mod- 
erately hanl  me? 111.  (•li"-rly  ullicl  ti:.  zim-. 

Till'  iint;ils  liu\f'  liH.'ti  varirU'-lv  rhtssitlnl,  tiriMnlin;;  to 
the  puriK>f«'«  to  Mt-rvL'*!  by  iliu  ^njupiriL,'.  'I'd  express 
their  elwtrical  relations  they  were  arrani^i  il  in  succession, 
beginning  with  tlie  most  electro-positive  lutLalb,  the  alkali- 
metals,  and  ending  with  tli>'  iin'-t  i  lectro-negative,  the  nolde 
metals;  the  noble  metals  liein^  those  who!<e  oxides  are  re- 
duced by  heat  alone — vi«.,  gold,  t-ilver,  mercury,  and  the 
metaU  of  the  plalitium  group.  They  are  also  classiHc*!  ao- 
conling  to  tlir  pii i|>frtics  of  their  oxides,  M  tm-  funn.n;: 
powi-rful  bitsc^,  the  oxides  of  metals  of  the  ulkuliua  and 
alkaline  earths,  with  the  lower  oxides  of  most  of  the  other 
metals;  others  form  only  acid  oxides,  as  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony, and  the  higher  oxiiles  of  chntmium,  mangancM;,  and 
iron';  while  others,  like  so»piioxide  of  aluminium,  may 
aometiniejf  play  the  part  of  acul.t  and  sometiineB  of  Imms, 

The  clasKiftcal  ion  of  tho  metals  according  to  thoir  equiv- 
alence or  combining  power  is  the  most  aocnnte  for  the 
general  purposes  of  modern  chemistry.  This  method  of 
claKsi  float  ion  aarames  the  atornii  wtight  of  hydrogen  as 
the  unit  for  tbe  relative  combiniui;  weights  of  the  elementii, 
which  are  then  placed  in  gn>u()s  whose  members  have  equiv- 
alent combining  prupurtious,  and  also  poseeas  certain  prop- 
«itiM  ia  common. 

1,  Mamad  JfeAilliL— The  attoK  vulah,  potassium,  soditun, 
Itthinm,  eaalam,  and  rubidium,  which  form  only  one  chlo- 
ride eaea.  Silver,  although  differing  widely  from  tha  alkali 
metab  1b  general,  it  a  monad,  and  jields  as  akncloadj 
nlatBd  to  potMh  alum. 

%  Dgad  JMoli;— Barium,  ^ErantbuD,  and  calcium,  whoso 
Ol^ea  an  eaBed  the  allaltM  cofi lU,  fwm  a  group  together. 
Qlndottm,  jttrinm,  erbiam,  lanthanum,  and  didyioium,  all 
tara  metala,  wbme  oxides  are  called  earths,  form  a  second 
giottp.  Zinc  and  ciMltnium,  with  magnesium,  which  is  anal- 
ogous in  many  of  it.<i  comi>«uuds  to  icinc,  although  it  was 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  alkalina  earths,  form  a  thinl 
group.  The  elements  of  each  of  tbrae  groups  form  only 
one  chloride.  Mercury  and  copper  constitute  a  fourth 
group,  and  form  each  two  chloride*. 

3.  Triad  Mel aU. — Indium,  f. ii  iiKiitr  only  a  trichloride, 
and  thallium  an<l  gold,  forming  uiu  lt  a  mono  aitd  a  trichlo- 
ride, belong  here.  ThaUium,  however,  has  stniig  analogies 
to  tbs  alkali  metals,  and  indium  is  oapaUs  of  fonning  an 
alum  with  ammonium. 

4.  Ttirad  Mttal8.—V\a,i\attm,  palkdium.  iridium,  rhMli- 
lim,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  claf$»«Hl  together,  and  all 
form  tetnwhiorides,  as  well  as  dichlorides,  excepting  rho- 
dium, which  forms  a  dichlorido  and  a  trichloride,  but  is 
ntained  here  from  analogy.  Tin  and  lit-itniuin  form  a  st'c- 
ond  group  of  tetrails.  LcimI  is  c<in>i<l'  rr.!  iiimrlrivalent, 
because  it  yields  a  plumbo-teirt'thide  wii  h  t  in  liydrix-«rlK.n 
radical  elhyL  Zirconium  and  thorinuni  form'  tetrachU»- 
tidee.  Iron,  alnrainium,  mangnne.^:-,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
cerium  are  also  considere<l  as  tetro'ls.  although  their  proper 
position  is  on  some  accounts  doubtful. 

5.  Ptnlful  Mftal*. — Arseni<- nnd  antimony  form  trioxides 
and  [lentoxides,  ami  bismuth  is  grouiM^d  with  tlieni  from 

its  analogy  to  aatimoajr.  Vanadium  is  regaided  as  a  pen- 
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tad  on  account  of  it«  analogy  to  phosphorus  in  some  of  its 
combination.<^  Tantalum  and  niobiam  hava  been  shown  to 

form  peutachlorides, 
6.  Hejcad  Metals. — Chromium  forni?  a  hfi fluoride,  and 

uranium  is  r<«f'koned  n'^  n  hcxad  from  i  i.rnixninii'^  ?imiiar  to 
those  of  chronjiiini.  Tun^"-lLii  forms  a  ln'xolili 'riiif.  and 
molybdenum,  ln-in^'  Htmlo^'ous  lu  it,  in  con.-idered  hexadia 

Specific  Oral^^t^e^  of  MftaU  ai  JS  S'  C. 

Platfainm  (in  thin  Wire)  2 1 -.V)  i  Cobalt  8-54 

Gold  19-30  MangaiMSa  8-00 

Umnium   18-40  Iron  779 

Tungsten   1780  Tin  ,  7-29 

Mercury,   ia5JilZinc  Mi~71 

Palladium   li  a<f-n  80  Antimony.   680 

Lead   11-45  Arsenic   5-88 

Silver   10-50  Aluminium  2*56-3-R7 

Bismuth   U'iN)  Magnesium   1  T5 

Copper   8-H6  So^iium   Oitn 

Nickel   8-80  Potassium   Us(\r> 

Cadmium   8-70  Lithium...  0599 

Molyhdannm   8-0:{ 

Krs  is.'il  liy  rnAM!.F«  KiRf-HHorr. 

Mctal-nork  ;  ttie  ntanipululiMii  and  treatment  of  metals 
and  the  making  of  metal  objects  of  any  kind,  for  use  or  or- 
j  nanient ;  also  the  f)bj«'ts  m  made.    Ordinarily  the  term  is 
not  use*!  for  inii'i'Ts  of  pure  utdity;  thus  we  do  not  lu-ar 
I  of  mat'hincry  or  uf  barbod-wirc  fences  or  of  bra^fs  faucets 
!  anil  stop-ciM'ks  as  mttal-vuik  :  tiu-  trrm  is  applied  rather 
to  the  making  of  things  that  are  more  or  le^  omameDtal, 
and  to  ilh  t;,i>,,is  th^uelvea.  It  is  lA  that  sense  thatit  is 
used  in  tlu»  urtiui^. 

Metals  are  given  t!ii>  fortns  d»->inMl  by  si  vcnil  difTercnt 
procewies.  as  by  eaxiinij.  by  li'uiutwriny,  by  Mampinff.  by 
jtlnto  or  oiherwi.se  cuttn)|;  iiwiiy  some  |»ort  of  the  suIjkihik  o, 
by  ruiiiuy,  as  when  shect-n»ilu!  is  wanted,  by  drattintj.  as 
wire.  Moreover,  tlio  fijrms  so  prodm  ed  nrr  fiirtlii  r  niodi- 
lled  by  CuAsiso  ly.  f .),  and  the  surfaocs  arc  trfatcii  .-iibcr 
by  chasing  or  Ipy  I'.noravi.vo  (q.  »•.).  Parts  arc  [>ut  t<ip>Mli.  r 
by  means  of  welding  and  soldering,  and  by  URaiis  of  n\  uLs 
and  screws.  The  colors  of  metals  are  change*!  or  modified 
by  (iW/*yrtj;f.thnl  i.s,  by  melting  two  or  more  metals  together 
(see  Ai.i»r) ;  by  applying  a  thin  flim  of  one  metal  to  the  sur- 
face of  another,  as  in  silver  platina  and  in  gilding  ;  by  ex- 
posure  to  washes  and  "pickles,"  which  give  different  tints 
to  bronze  castings;  and  by  chemical  changes  of  a  simpler 
kind,  such  as  the  formation  of  oxides  and  sulphides  on  the 
surface.  Moreover,  <-olor  eSects  can  be  got  by  Damahkkkn- 
iNo  I-.), or  inlavini;  one  mstal  iQanothar;  by  Kiruo-wobs 
({f.  v.),  by  tho  Japuiie.No  proosBS  imitated  io  tm  West  of  ham- 
maring  difterani;  colorad  metals  togatlm  to  |iR>duieeaTeiiwd 
or  mottled  surfaoe ;  and  by  ttw  oonoaioii  or  mechaidoal 
nm^ning  of  parts  la  contrast  with  the  bift|^itneBa  or 
smoolhnaia  dt  others.  Pdnting,  too,  of  diHefNir  loite  oan 
be  appllad  to  metals,  and  enameling  eaa  be  applied  with 
perlem  ease.  Each  metal  allows  of  ontasn  kind*  of  oni»> 
mental  treatment,  and  is  less  adaptad  to  others. 

jaawmr^iBBrJI;;  (1)  Wrouffht  Irooj—The  singular  prop* 
erty  tbst  iron  has  of  keeping  in  a  soft  condition  when  above 
red  heat,  though  stiU  far  oeliow  the  fnsing-point.  ia  ita  special 
IUnes9  for  being  shaped  by  hammering.  It  naa  also  the 
pn>|)ertT  of  uniting  readily  and  strongly  one  mass  of  hot 
iron  with  another  when  the  two  arc  brought  together  and 
luimmere«l  one  into  tite  other.  Pieces  so  united  are  said  to 
mtlded  togetlier,  and  iron  treated  by  hammering  whaa 
hot  is  said  to  be  forged.  Iron-work  produced  by  tfMOa 
nienns.  c.^pecially  when  elaborate  and  of  many  j>arta,  or  very 
deliciitcly  workeil,  is  called  wrought  iom,  >tiarlyall  the 
artistic  work  in  iron,  in  all  ages  and  all  parlaof  the  world, 
has  bi-cii  wrought  iron.  We  know  little  of  the  iron-work  of 
the  unirients  ;  it  hius  perished,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  hava 
iN-en  ini(N>rtant  as  decorative  art;  but  that  of  the  Middle 
.\gts  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  As  the  smiths  of  the  time 
hiid  no  machinery  to  facilitalc  and  ha.stcn  their  work,  every- 
thing had  to  be  done  by  sheer  Immmer-work  ;  tfif  ]>i<»ces  of 
iron  were  shaped,  drawn  out,  llHltened,cur\'i>d,  un:ii<i  in  one, 
sfdil  apart  and  spread  into  branches,  fomml  into  .  iilonx  ent 
sprays,  and  those  grouped  in  authemions— all  by  bimd 
of  man,  aidwl  only  by  simple  tackle  for  lifting  and  lower- 
ing, and  by  pincers  and  hammer,  and  now  and  then  by 
punches  and  dies  of  home  man«racture.  The  gates,  tlw 
window-grates,  hinges  and  Icx^ks,  bars  and  liolts,  made  in 
this  way  by  patient  handiwork,  became  almost  of  necessity 
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the  mwllura  of  whatever  power  of  fantastic  design  the 
•miUi  |MHMe&«>  (i.  Suub  power  of  design  was  inherited,  U>o, 
from  aneeslorv,  arni  taken  up  from  t^achnr?  ktu]  mnsirnt. 
who  had  wurkt'd  in  an  equally  ^pontarituus  wuy  nil  ilii  ir 
lives,  and  whom  tlio  (ion  «ntl  pupil  ho]ied  to  eseel;  aiiil  in 
no  departmont  of  ckcurativo  art  is  thu  early  time  mort'  ail- 
mirablo  and  envialile  thnii  in  this  of  simple  flmith-work. 
With  each  improvi  iiu'tit  iiui  lc  in  tiii-  iii'lustrialarta  «l  iiou 
tho  dne  art'!  nf  iron  Imvc  ^rnwn  lunro  fci'bJe. 

Jltimmer-irurk  :  \i  \  Jit/tott-'ft'-ii  ork.  -  The  practice  of  bc«t- 
intr  "p  I'liittTiis  in  relief  in  tiiin  plnti's  of  metal  requires 
that.  th>!  artHt's  eye  slmukl  npnn  tin'  w(irk  as  it  ^rniws, 
wliiUj  the  hainnier-^trukes  must  Im  plu'il  fnun  the  nther 
siii".  tlie  reverse.  For  this  purpose  a  sirtv'ulur  tool  is  u^inI, 
calli-<l  sotTiPtiinw*  a  gnarling-iron.  It  i-*  a  bar  of  iron 
fixed  slrimt;ly  at  its  lur>;cr  <-nii,  tjtfieriiif;  toward  the  other 
or  b'ie  eiiii,  winch  is  turnod  u|i  at  the  poiat.  An  a8si»tant 
pounds  steadily  upon  the  l>ur  ut  a  (convenient  distanre  Jrotn 
the  fixed  end  :  itKelasiirity  then  oauxes  the  turned-up  ihiti 
point  to  strike  a  s^  rirs  of  sii;;ht  blows  upon  the  under  side 
f'f  the  plate  of  ini  tal  wh:<  h  the  artist  holds  firmly  above  it. 
In  iliis  way.  as  thf  plntc  ii  moved  about,  thr-  relief  pattern 
slr.wlv  tttkes  t.h*pf.  >Siich  repoii»we  or  rrpmW-work,  as 
<  iill'><l  by  the  Frencrh  term  generally  n-cd  in  Knglish,  iM  clone 
in  ^olii  and  silver  very  commonly,  nearly  all  the  relief  or- 
n.inipnts  in  old  silver  plate  being  of  this  character,  ami 
purely  ornamental  disks  and  plaques  being  common  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  of  art.  At  the  same 
epoch  it  was  done  in  copiier  on  a  very  large  saile.  cooking- 
vessels.  waier-[Mits,  and  all  sorts  of  DDwIs  and  dishes  were 
made  of  »het't-cop|M.-r  worked  exelnaively  with  the  hammer. 
1 1  is  done  in  bronze  by  the  Orientals :  the  Japane^  have 
exquisite  work  of  this  aort,  both  simple  And  elaborate. 
Lead  haa  been  treated  in  this  way.  and,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  of  baldness,  so  has  steel.  In  modem  times  old 
work  of  this  soit  lias  bwn  imitated  and  avsm  suipassed  in 
delicate  floish  aa  wall  aa  in  boldnaiL  Worim  of  ait  ol  im- 
mansa  siia  ham  beeii  aanfad  outohlaib:  by  hamnMr^work : 
tba  moet  aooiaoit  toMua  atatata  of  tlw  UNCka  w«fa  shaped 
in  this  waj,  and  tha  pimctioa  bas  baen  levired  tn  oiaderD 


Btummti>  waitBilpti  ly  other  iVoeMsm.— It  is  raatoroarj 
to  carry  ont  the  deaicn  and  to  diversify  the  surface  of  ham- 
mer-wrought  metal  by  means  of  shar|»-|Miiiited  and  edged 
tools  applied  directly,  and  al^^  by  stamps  and  dies.  Wmught 
iron  is  worked  ii|>on  while  hot  by  tools  with  chiael-edgos, 
alild  dso  with  the  sharp  point ;  of  comae,  on!/  very  simple 
n^erns  are  possible,  such  a.s  zigTHgs  and  eMSees,  and  tiie 
impression  of  gouge-shajied  tools  producing  Uttle  area  of 
citolas,  ami  tmnches  of  circular  form.  For  more  elalxirate 
pattecns  ana  all  reliefs,  such  as  the  simple  leufa^re  which 
on*  sees  in  rich  Gothic  hinges  and  the  like,  a  die  is  used 
into  which  the  hot  iron  is  forced  by  blows  of  the  hammer. 
JfepottM^-work  is  retouchwl  by  the  chasing-tool,  an<l  that  in 
*  mo^t  elalxirato  fashion.  (.See  Cuasi.vu.)  In  the  cight(«nth 
eantury,  which  was,  in  Europe,  the  great  time  for  goulsmiths' 
 '  silversmiths'  delicate  and  minute  work,  watch-cases, 


sroelling-lwttles.  ituiit.  or  small  lioxes  of  a  decorative  sort 
were  made  of  thin  plates  of  precious  metal  workeil  in  high 
relief  by  the  hammer  and  tnen  chased  with  surprising  cle- 
^nce.  The  bock  of  a  watch  would  be  a  lias-relief  contain- 
jng  a  dozen  or  more  human  Dgures  well  and  delicately  mod- 
eled, with  a  suggested  landscape  for  the  iMckgruund,  and  a 
decorative  border  of  scroll-work;  and  such  a  watch  com- 
manded no  very  exorbitant  price.  Enffrarinij  may  be  useil 
Also  to  decorate  haram<»r-wr.rk  fsw  FNf.KAviso) ;  inde»vl,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Imrin  a^  w.  ll  as  iho  rhosing-to*-)!  has 
been  use*!  on  the  ^A>{  ami  siUi-r  n/ioi/.W-work  described 
above.  In  anlii)uily  thi'  linmzc  rislir  or  coiikets  for  toilet 
articles  Hud  thi-  lil<o  were  mmii'  of  ihiii  «h»M't<  of  bronze 
hamracr'-'il  into  thr  •^liiiiilo  forms  of  cirr  iilur  imil  i  lli|)ti'/Hl 
cylinders,  »n  l  rcocivi'd  llicir  ohi.'f  Drnanii  iitnt  ii  lU  Irom  tlie 
prnver.  The  touoli  of  the  sharp  toi.l  i.n  thi'  Ih'I  iron  though 
often  spoken  of  us  i'n;:ravuig  can  liariily  l.r  ( .  iivjdcri'd  so: 
the  graver  reini  ivi-s  S'lMi'' part  of  the  ni^'tal.  wtm  h  is  lianliy 
f»a.«ib!e  in  lii  t  iron,  and  the  impressed  lines  uud  {xitteriis  on 
wroiii;ht-iron  hinf:'rs,  lock-plates,  etc.,  are  rather  chased 
tUaa  tn^'ravcii.  Inii  actual  chiseling  in  the  cold  iron  hai 
Ijeen  doii'-,  and  even  on  a  larj^  m  .l.ip.nn—  lin  i.rative 
objects  are  often  flni«ihed  m  this  way,  and  ilie  famous 
WTOught-iron  piilar  of  tin"  Kmitab  mosque  in  old  iH-ilii 
seems  to  have  iM>(  n  s(  ul[.turrij  as  if  it  were  bronze  or  a  still 
softer  no'tai.  orii'ntal  hron/cs  oHer  maoj suob  euunple.« 
of  graver-work  in  the  cold  metal. 


Caat'Work:  fll  Cani  /ron.— This  material  is  not  pure  iron, 
but  has  mu(  h  cartvin  combined  with  it  and  also  mixed  with 
it,  and  is  more  brittle  and  harder  than  wrought  inm.  It 
does  not  give  very  clean  and  sharp  castings,  and  it  is  too 
hard  to  be  tooled  after  cacting.  m  is  done  with  brnn/c-,  for 
instance.  Therefore,  cast  iron  ha*  never  been  a  n  copnizfd 
rtipilium  for  works  of  fine  art.  ahhonf^h  scvfral  atteuipt<i  have 
U't'ii  nia/ie  to  nriMliR-i/  artistic  cjislin^,'?.  This  is  notably  in 
tilt)  case  of  wliat  is  calii  d  Hrrlm  iron  or  Berlin  ffwfiry, 
which  originated  in  (itrniany  at  thf  lime  of  N'u'|Mi!c-uii'3 
supremacy,  when  ;;old  jewelry  was  g-ivcn  to  (he  nation  and  it 
l)e«-Hnie  a  fjishion  to  wear  the  inexjH-nhive  snbstitute.  These 
CAstiiipi  were  of  siir[)risinj;  delicoey,  Imt  niori-  n>c-ent  work  of 
tlie  same  s'.irt  is  inferior.  Another  noteworthy  atteni^it  has 
bctiii  the  castin;;  of  larv'e  statues  and  jiroups  l)v  !•  reneh 
founders  since  187.5,  some  of  which  have  approached  real  t-i- 
cellenoe.  Bra.'ia  also,  auil  laitm,  which  is  not  really  differ- 
ent from  bniss.  an-  w-^-A  for  ca.stinfT',  and  generally  the  <  H.st 
parts  are  subsiiliary  to  larger  works  in  sheet-metal.  The 
most  important  use  of  <astinf:  in  the  arts  h  in  tlie  case  of 
bronze.  This  is  an  alluj  uf  copj«'r  with  tin,  or  with  tni  and 
lead,  or  tin  ami  7.ino,orall  three,  sometimes  Imvint,'  small 
projiortioiis  of  still  other  met&lfi.  Tin  alone  with  copper 
makes  the  hardest  and  finest  bron/e :  the  proportions  are 
generally  about  nine  {Mtrts  ci>pper  to  out-  of  tin,  there  being 
iKi  fixed  rule.  Bronze  has  always  \<^\\  the  especial  material 
for  artists;  from  carlv  civiii,£nlit.-ii  to  the  nineteenth  cenlury 
it  has  been  in  use  for  medals  and  medallions,  bas-rtdief.4, 
statueji.  and  decorative  objet-ts.  It  gives  a  beautifully  sharp 
and  delicate  ca»tin^.  and  allows  of  great  refinement  of  fin- 
ishing  work  u{x>n  tlic  surface,  .<(o  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  artist's  conception ;  then  it  iH-ars 
perfectly  exposure  to  the  weather,  soon  losing  its  golden 
primitive  color  and  taking  a  greenitdi  tinge  which  cornea 
from  a  chemical  change  in  the  external  particles,  and  is 
calle<l  the  JNtKaOk  Bioreover,  as  manf  bvOMes  are  not  meant 
for  expoaura  oat  of  doors,  the  patina  Is  often  given  by  arti< 
fic-iai  means,  and  nanr  tints  of  green  and  brown  axA  jellow. 
olire  aild  buff,  and  gray  are  produced  by  meana  ac 
'^pieiklei*' or  ctMiig  add  mixtures,  aome  Eastern  brooiea 
are  colored  to  resemble  a  cnstaUine^arftoea,  shot  with  little 
apieulm ;  others  are  mottled  and  spotted,  but  these  auffaeea 
arc  applied  to  vases  and  dishes  in  the  main,  and  to  tboae  of 
plain  ootUne  and  simple  form.  Bionae  bowls  and  other 
veeeela,  arms,  weights,  Iam[i«,  mirrors,  and  the  like  are  found 
among  very  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  deposits.  Bronice 
Btatuarv  and  relief  sculpture  come  down  to  us  in  perfect  con- 
dition irom  Orecian  times,  from  the  Iloman  imperial  epoch, 
from  the  Byxantine  emjiire,  and  froin  the  Midule  Ages  and 
later  time«;  some  of  it  is  bainnicrcd  and  rivetoil,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  east-work.  Most  of  tlie  works  of  art  in 
this  material  have  been  lost  to  the  world  l>ecnus.-  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  bronze.  Thus  of  the  enormous  number 
of  large  bronze  statueaand  groujis  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Rome  and  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  not  half 
a  dozen  have  been  pnsserved,  apart  from  the  great  collection 
found  in  a  single  villa  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  exhibited 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  In  like  manner  very  many  pieces  of 
even  the  flfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  been  melted 
down,  and  to  this  day  newly  found  antiques  arc  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  cut  up  and  sold  by  ignorant  finders. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  pieces  are  being  destroyed 
in  this  way  every  year  in  all  wa  laads  surrounding  tlia 
Me<literrane«n. 

Slumped  Work. — Much  the  most  import imt  kind  i- that  of 
medals  and  coins  struck  with  n<!ie,  (S<>4>  .Meual  wid  Nf  mis- 
math  s.i  <»ther  insiani  i  -  of  stainpoi  \v<.rk  havebi^cn  nimu'd 
under  irnxtijfil  iron.  Apart  from  this,  i«lainps  are  used 
chiefly  in  silverware  ami  the  finer  vess»'ls  of  |K>\»ler  and 
other  clii'iip  iiLciali*.  Snmtl  ornaments  in  ivlief  nrc  ]inKliiced 
in  1  his  wiiy  with  ^'oi «!  n-~iilt s. 

/"n'lny  iiiiJ  r/i  >.-r !,  lit/  kit  ii^i'tl  in  all  kiriils  ol  iiiflttl-wwrk, 
and  ar.-  not  (he  cliiif  rormiil  :vi'  pp..  e-^-s  uj  ailV. 

Ii,,!i><ui  is  only  an  tiUeriiut iv{'  ..f  Imiiiiiienng  in  ca.«»'» 
where  :i  tint  s licet  or  a  continuous  Unr  or  s'r.p  is  re<juired. 
The  flul  sScft-iiietal  used  in  urn  ut  cisi.s  wit?  iitiule.  as 
armor  innile.  1  y  the  hamni' r  ;  li  ir*  and  the  hkt  \w  r« 
matle,  as  wji--  aIm*  wire,  by  hjiii.ini  riu<r  the  iiietai  into  a 
gr<Mive  ill  the  iiuvil.  MchI'  >:i  ;  t  i  .  -  i  f  jutssiiii;  lictween 
rollers  aiv  merely  chen[ter  iiuii  iiiiirkii  ways  of  doing  the 
same  thing  on  a  Inrpe  scale. 

Itrarrinq.  as  wire,  is  of  the  sjiuie  nature,  but  a  nmdifica- 

t;on  of  «ire-w..rk  is  rhai  c.tUed  damasliweninf,  which  is 
strictly  inlaying  inetui  upon  metal. 
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As  recanls  the  piiriioses  to  which  m«taI-work  it.  put  in  the 
vrar  of  (Tm)mtiv<>  art,  it  ia  ciistomarj  to  make  iiiaiiv  tiivi- 
siiins  and  subilivisions;  thug  f^old  and  silver  plate  i's  divi- 
sible into  ecclesiastical  and  domeslic,  and  tliore  is  also  the 
intermwliate  variety  of  college  and  cnrjwralion  plate,  much 
»tiitliod  in  RnKland,  where  niori!  remains  than  cm  the  oon- 
tinent  of  Europe  ;ttnd  the  purely-  artiftie.  not  at  all  U5eful 
work  put  upon  medalUoM, nywiM*^  l  lu  i  n  s.  and  the  like; 
and  also  the  pieces  worn  oroMriid  upyii  liu-  person,  such  as 
buttons  and  buckles,  Uuit  BoA  viaa^fntUSt  to  all  which 
varieties  the  largo  deputraebt  of  jtmdrf  nmst  be  added, 
(S««  Jbwxlbt.)  In  like  manner  in  wn.>UKht-iri<n  WOVfc  an 
ineladed  not  merely  the  gralincs  and  crest  iiiKs  of  anfaitM- 
tvnil  twtpcm,  bat  also  anna  aaa  amor  in  alTUMljr  itaMj, 
atad  biHn|;nHtittttad  for  iion. 

Than  aie  oertaln  omainental  praoMMS  which  thoogli  not 
metal-woik  themwlTaa  ara  doadf  aliiad  to  tli»  <nch  m 
NiuiiO  and  BmumCn!.  v.).  Tharnae  iapraetioallylimitad 
to  fold  and  filiar  wan,  except  that  in  caM  whan  aoanul 
k  tub  ohiaf  daoontiTa  appliance,  the  dca^  of  the  whoI« 
piece  beinf  based  vpon  the  effeot  of  the  enameJing^  the 
metal  baeis  may  be  oibnn  or  other  inespenai  ve  metal.  The 
flUinff  of  engmvtd  Unea  with  Uaeit  or  red  wax,  as  in  monn- 
mental  branes  (see  BnassBSi  HomniBiiTitL),  is  inlaying  and 
not  eeaentially  metal-work.  RvasBU,  SnrBOW. 

Mctanierisni  fpr'Tix  litra  .  cirn  spKiiilin^  to,  dupli'Mt  itii,', 
frum  (  jr.  fitrd,  with  4-  tir.  ittpot,  purlj :  in  zrrfilogv,  ttmt 
condition  exhibited  by  various  tyj^es.  like  Annelids,  Arthro- 
pods, and  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  boily  can  be  reduce*! 
to  a  series  of  similar  fiart*.  Thus  in  an  earthworm  the 
body  is  composed  of  a  series  of  eswentiHlly  tiimilar  seg- 
ments arranged  one  after  the  other,  each  segment  contain- 
ing portions  of  the  nervous,  excretory,  digi-ntivc,  miiiM'ular, 
and  cireulatory  systemB.  In  the  Vertebratee  this  metamer- 
ism is  at  first  sight  not  so  evident,  but  it  is  readily  shown 
to  exist,  and  uiHm  its  nnsenc-e  some  of  the  modem  advancea 
of  our  know)e<1<;o  of  the  relationsbi{>s  of  the  Vertebntes  to 
the  ii.w,-r '  :  1:  ^  i('].fiiii.  .T.  s.  KnniBLR; 

Metamerism,  in  cluriiistry  :  See  Ikomerism. 

Metamor'phiam  [Or.  furd.  after,  lieyoml.  over  +  ;«M^, 
forml:  a  term  extensively  employed  in  the  scieni-e  of  geology 
toinaieate  all  those  changes  in  the  mineralogical  ('i>ni|>iH 
sition  and  structure  of  rocks,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
hartler  and  more  crystalline  (or  at  least  not  less  so)  than  in 
their  original  condition.  In  its  broadest  sense  the  term 
metamorphism  might  apply  to  all  chemical  and  structural 
changes  which  go  on  in  rocks,  but  by  common  consent  it  is 
restricted  to  the  altitve  given  meaning,  ami  thiM  contmsted 
with  the  terms  wafhering  and  dteomponiitm,  which  an 
used  to  cover  thus«  changes  tending  to  make  roeks  lesB  erys> 
talline  and  more  soluble. 

The  two  contending  cycles  of  rock-history,  dteompoaidon 
under  atmospheric  conditions,  and  recomposition  under  con- 
ditions of  high  tem|>er3itun'  Mini  prwssure,  have  long  been 
recogniri'd.  At  the  earth's  surfac*  crystalline  masses  be- 
come hydrated  or  combine  with  carbon  dioxide,  thereby 
disinte^-rHting  into  soil;  the  debris  thus  formed  is  spread 
out  in  ^'-ilimcntary  deposil.<«.  which,  when  deeply  buried, 
become  recrystallized  into  hard  and  resistant  rot-k*. 

JUttamorpkie  Rotkm. — The  fact  of  mctamorphi.sm  on  a 
large  si-ale  was  clearly  apprfrirt'ffl  hv  HiiUnn.  wh^t.  nvfr  a 
hundrt  ii  vi'MTs  in  liis  77,M.ri/  o  f  thf  h'lir.'h,  ili'^c  riU-il  ir, 
while  consiiicring  lirut  ji-  ]i>  uil-Nuilii'i.-m  t  ;iii>r :  thi.'  N'nn 
itself  science  owes  to  Lydl.  I-'or  u  ci'i.turv  ih,>  |>ri k  I'-sf'.v  ji 
embraces  have  refL-iV(.-ii  im  (■viT-iiicrijii>ii]^  utmaint  uf  >tuilv 
and  attention  fr"ni 

Metamorphic  rotk*  art-  ri'irnrdfil  ci'mpyiiiL'  nn  iiHf  r- 
mediate  position  betw»i  ii  th^M'  'if  i^:iii"ius  .-ii;.!  tliMV,.  ,if 
sedimentary  origin ;  they  »r<- '■u<  h  as  nw.-  their  ei'iii|>'iih  i,t 
minerals  and  structures,  in  pri  ut  [ijirt  -.a  lejist,  to  thi  n  .  r\  s- 
(jtlliuttion  of  {ir«»-fxi,«ting  nxk-  uiituKit,  fusion.  Tiiey  in- 
c'liili'  1111, *I  ■jf  thr  so-called  CrvsT.M  I.IN K  Si'llISTS  iq. 
wliitU  aru  m  p.'irt  iii  iiioti«trftl>!y  of  igsifuiis.  and  in  part  of 
sedimentary  01  Mlrh.Hi:,-li  :i  -rill  larger  number  are  s<>  pro- 
fusel  v  altered  !i<  ti.  Ir  ivr  l  iii  ir  <'rigiiial  character  in  doubt. 

Kindn  nt  Mr'a>i\iirf>>nfii.  ')nc  of  the  mo^t  apparent  as 
well  «s  p  u  lii  s:  i  r.  .  1L.-11  ui  il  1 1  i-i  mr>iic)ris  among  inelJimorphic 
ru'k-  Im  1.,-  fniiihl  i;i  rl:!'  pri  -rnv-e  or  absi'iii  >  mT  an  ap- 
pivri  usly  eiTrt'ine  wiiiw  of  siu  tiMiiiirphiMii.  If  w.i^  I'arly 
riH'ognized  that  various  intrusive  igneous  ma>-  ■  |)ro- 
diicc<l  adiriM't  (change  by  hardeiiiiii;  and  recr> -1  1;  j/.uig  the 
r<icks around  them.    As  the?-  1  11  i  hi  'I. m;  theeiitire 

intru&ivc  mass,  uud  as  their  intensity  wa$  !~eeu  to  l>e  prupor- 
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tional  to  the  proximity  of  the  eruptive  rock,  the  effieicut^y 
of  the  latter  as  the  metamorphosing  agent  was  hardly  to  >je 
questioned.  Such  cases  were  therefore  called  eoHtaei  or  loe^l 
metamorphism,  in  contradistinction  to  tlm^o  w  hich  disclose 
no  such  active  agent.  These  latter,  which  guuerdly  involve 
much  ^"ater  areas  than  the  comparatively  narrow  z<mes  of 
alt«rattoo  surrounding  igneous  intrusions^  have  been  calleil 
caaes  of  minerai  or  rtgimtal  metamorphism.  In  many  in- 
staneea  m  efleots  of  this  latter  kind  of  metamorphism  are 
aa  Uka  tbosa  pmdoosd  hv  contact  action  that  igneous 
maasea  hava  ban  aaaamed  a»  existing  below  the  aurface. 
In  the  majority  of  caaos,  iiowerer,  no  sneh  aMUupUoii  will 
aeeovnt  tor  the  facta. 

WltMn  leoMl  years  tha  eneny  darstoped  by  the  grrat 
mechanioal  noiTMMats  within  the  mon  wshubsd  sones  of 
(he  earth's  erost  has  been  vecogniaed  aa  an  ailldent  caus<!  of 
the  metamorphism  «f  Noka  on  a  fast  seal&  The  faalung. 
folding,  and  sbsaring  «f  gnat  raok-massss  haa  fsnatated 
heat,  stiranlatsd  eirenlstloB,  and  davelopsd  new  miiienla 
and  structuna.  Thus  new  rooks  an  developed  tnm  old 
ontf^  and  the  complatenam  of  tlw  change  is,  in  tiie  main, 
proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  earthy  movenifnt 
Buob  metamorphism  has  been  called  dfynamMal  or  dUheof 
Hon  metamctpliism.  The  vast  and  complex  problems  which 
it  involves  have  as  yet  only  just  begun  to  be  inveatiipdied  in 
detail 

AgtnU  0/ Jtfslainoi^Mm.— Whettier  the  primary  excitiniEr 
cause  of  metamort>hisin  be  the  intrusion  of  igneous  masiies 
or  the  dialoeation  of  the  rock  strata,  the  three  most  active 
and  necessary  agencies  in  pro<;u<'iii<:  the  changes  called 
met«mi>r])hic  are  (1)  heat;  (2)  m  iisturc.  or  some  other 
mineralizing  agent ;  (3)  pressure.  Heat  and  presfiuro  both 
greatly  incn>ase  the  chemical  atrtion  of  igneous  solutiom^ 
while  even  a  small  amount  of  some  sultstanoe,  like  fluorine^ 
chlorine  or  boron,  ca}>able  of  forming  volatils  eompoanda» 
fa«^'ilitates  the  formation  of  new  minerals. 

Another  imporiant  factor  in  metamorphism  istheprssenoo 
of  a  thick  mass  of  overlyimr  material  which  pnvenls  the 
fm  esca^ie  of  heat  and  volatile  sabstaaoes,  ana  thus  gives 
them  their  maximum  cdU-iency. 

The  reault  of  metamori>hism  in  a  given  case  depends  of 
counw  not  merely  on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  tne  meta- 
morphosing agents,  but  also  on  the  kind  of  ru<-k  acte<|  upon. 
Limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  and  eruptive  rook  will  yield 
very  ditTerent  prodncta  when  subjected  to  tlie  same  metaf 
morphosing  influences. 

The  metarnorpliic  action  on  a  given  rock-mass  may  be 
designate*!  lus  macro-structural  (cleavage  or  iointing),  micro- 
structural  (cru.shing  and  ri><-emental  ion  of  the  conslituent.s). 
or  chemical  (formation  of  new  minerals).  In  most  ca.ses  all 
three  of  these  occur  .simultaneously.  The  sejiarate  consid- 
eration of  the  action  of  each  of  the  three  metamor^ihosiu); 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  the  three  kinds  of  changes  which  th«-y 
produce,  w^onlrl  carry  us  far  l>eyond  the  space  available  for 
this  article.  They  are  well  described  by  .Sir  Archibald 
<»eikie  in  his  article  on  Gtoloyy  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
JCnci/i'lufMKlia  Briliiuniea,  aiui  in  hi.s  Clridutfiml  Terl-book. 

Origin  of  the  Helamor^thotfintf  Agmeie*. — Hea(:  In  the 
case  of  contact  metamorphism  the  nei-esaary  heat  is  furniahed 
by  the  intruding  igneous  mass.;  in  the  case  of  dynamic 
nietamorphism  it  is  producf  ii  liy  friction  in  the  rocks  iinder- 
eninir  the  disturtiancc,  and  in  part  also  by  the  p«icap(?  nf  heat 
Iri  in  through  the  fissures  f4»riniHl.    M'>}nturir  :  Water 

i<  pri  s.  ii"  ill  111!  nif-k«,  i-vcn  the  most  compact  and  imperme- 
.  Tli,-  s' li  iiiuii  ry-water  (crtM  de  c<imrrf )  i.s  well 
known  to  all  pm '  I'  liI  ^.I'ne- workers.  Its  amount  VMrics 
grc'ativ  with  the  pi  i-n-if  y  i  f  tiie  xi«jV-.  I'Ut  it  \~  lilwjiy.-;  yvy-i- 
ent.  This  furni?li' "  t  In- tir.  ,  ^.^iry  nn'i^ture  iii  !h._-  cm-.- of 
i_'!iiit.M  !  Ill' tiuiiur] )i It I;mui.'Ii  i!  is  wiJI  known  thul 
neoiis  ri«  '<■.-  ;iIm,  i^oulaui  large  tpiiiiiiii ifs  nf  wnu-r  ami  otiier 
voIhIIIo  Mil  .-I  .lui-es.  In  the  case  cf  ■lynmnii-  arliou  the 
crushing  and  faulting  of  r«K:k-masM>»  of  course  griHily  fa*'i|- 
itales  the  presence  and  circularir)n  of  water.  J'rcK.'"irr  : 
Great  thickncsM-s  of  overlvmg  slrHtn  may  furnish  a  pressure 
which  greiitly  in<'n-as<-s  tfie  clit m ir;il  m  iivityof  solutions. 
In  disturlu'd  reginns  the  strains  f-i  \*hii  h  the  mcks  are  »ul>- 
jectt'd  are  very  etVicient  aj^cnts  of  im  tmn  irpli  i^iii.  hs  i  -  shown 
by  the  inten-iily  of  the  chuiigej-,  proja»rtioiiiU  to  Uio 

I  amount  of  dislurl>ance. 

'      Kfptriment*  Hrlntiir  to  Mftitmui phixm. — Muph  has  been 
Icariii'd  as  to  tliu  nature  and  |)riM'e.<>i«'s  of  iririnnuirpliism  by 
'  experijuuntatiun.   Furemutst  amoni;  the  invest]ga(-t>t>  in  this 
I  licld  are  Ilall,  Seheenr,  Rogers,  and  Danbn'e. 

U.  11.  WlLUAMS. 
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MeUimOr'jphOHiti :  in  zoolopy,  the  tiTin  applii  d  to  thoJSfl 
changes  eshibi ted  by  various  Hiiiniul.--  in  tln  ir  ^rinwlli  from 
the  egg  to  the  mliiit  comiitioii  in  wliich  tin  v  (ui.>>  tljn  iiRh 
forms  apparently  vory  ilissiniilar.  Pii--Mlily  tin-  n]i-<i  fiiiiii)- 
iar  example  is  that  afforded  by  the  luit terlly,  whene  ttie 
I'literjiiilur,  the  first  stage.  liM/onies  1  raii-^fiTftieil  into  thi' 
chry>ali>.  and  this,  in  turn,  into  the  winged  form.  iS<-e 
ENTOMoL'MiV.)  i  l.'  :-i  tliree  stages  at  first  sight  an-  wry  iiu- 
like.  M(>t»rniir|ili()M  >  are  very  eomnion  in  all  gmups  uf  ani- 
nial-^  evirfit  the  vertel.rMtes.  and  in  nianv  (■a.'ies  they  are 
•t'izfil  ujjiin  hy  tlie  evuluiinnist  ajs  iniiii'atnig  tlie  iit1initii« 
and  lines  cf  ih-;<  >'iit  of  diffen'nt  groups.  In  this,  however, 
great  care  luts  to  Ite  exercised,  for  there  is  mueh  evidence  to 
show  that  not  all  the  stiiges  luvssed  through  are  remini'*- 
oenctJS,  so  t<i  s|)e«k,  of  auce^itral  conUitions,  but  are  compli- 
ortiMwiotrodiieed  It  a  ktar  period  into  the  life-history. 

J.  S.  Kl.NUSLEY. 

■•tepl«r  [firom  Lkt  mela  phora  =  Or.|MTa^^deriv.  of 
fmmpfyttw,  carry  over,  transfer ;  /ttri,  over  -f  ^cwir.  carry] : 
» llgare  of  speech  in  which  an  ordinary  term  it  ili-ijilaced  by 
cue  wliich  suggests  merely  a  portion  of  it«  characterlMtit-s. 
UlMvl^  institiuing  a  comparison  l>etwecn  the  two  circles  of 
ideas  suggested  by  the  two  l«rm«,  on  the  basis  of  something 
thev  poss<>!«  in  c«>minon,  disregarding  wliat  is  peculiar  to 
each.  It  may  thoroforc  be  reganUxl  as  an  abbn-vialed  or 
implied  simile.  Thus  the  metaph<ir  nn  inm  wi/l  ini))lies  the 
simile  a  iHIl  aimng  a»  iron  ;  thf  nhip  plowx  thr  iwit  implies 
the  simile  /fif-  »hip  eulit  thi>  iralrr  as  a  pUm  eul»  the  soil. 
The  substituted  term  usually  replaces  the  general  and  riv 
mote  with  the  cori<T«>te  and  familiar.  The  puriKise  of  the 
substitutiixi  i<  ill  f,'i  n'  r(il  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 

The  sul'-'  f  111 n  H  "i' 1  riinsference  is  not  merely  or  princi- 
pally a  feature  o(  rhetoric  or  style.  It  repn-ja-nts  a  deeply 
root'e<l  tenrieiu'y  of  natural  .•((^•(•ch,  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant n'lU  in  shupinir  the  historical  development  of  the  mean- 
iiiiT  anii  use  of  wiir.l  -.  When  the  sul>5titule^l  or  melujihor- 
icttl  term  U-roiMc-;  through  persistent  um>  I  he  ordiuarv  or 
regular,  a  (M-rnianent  step  has  bi  eu  Ijikeu  in  t he  ileveloj)- 
ment  of  language;  I  bus  the  tnetaiitiorical  uiM' of  the  Latin 
gpiritiiM.  breath,  in  the  s»-nse  >■(  -['irit,  becomes  in  the  French 
ej'pril  a  |M-nuaneut  fact  uf  language.  Sec  MinosvMY  and 
SrxEciwcuE.  Benj.  Inc  WueBLBa. 

Metopbjsles  [from  Or.  ri  itrrii  rk  (^vffudL  liter.,  the  (es- 
BKjt)  after  the  ones  about  (external)  nature,  the  subjects 
treat e<i  after  ph.vsim (in  Aristotle's  easavs),  but  later  takeo 
to  mean  the  sulijeeto  bifrher  than  or  above  phvsica  <|iml, 
after,  beyoodi  above :  ^i>iri«Ji.  pertaining  to  ^iffit  or  na- 
tara)]:  aajratanof  thouglit  annmg  to  explain  the  universe 
by  one  or  more  general  principles.  The  problem  of  meta- 
physics is  the  dwcovery  of  the  deeper  nature  of  things,  the 
ia*t  troth  wiiich  c^tmprehends  all  the  partial  truths  of  the 
dUbnnt  sciences,  phvsical  and  mentaL 


OoneeptioHS  of  Aietaphyiiicg. — The  Tarious  systems  of 
philosophy  which  have  been  propounded  in  history  all  deal 
ulUmalely  with  the  metaphysiK'nl  <jU4«tion  of  "  fir>it  cause  *' 
or  **  ground  "  of  things,  and  they  may  be  classed  under  f<mr 
hMils,  according  as  they  liave  conceived  the  problem  and 
the  method  of  solving  il.  These  four  conceptions  or  tvpc3 
of  thought  mm  be  oUied  (1)  the  ArtsloteitaQ,  (2)  the  uer- 
nian.  (.1)  the  SoottiBh,  (4)  MM  Berbartiao  ooneeptiom,  r»- 

epectiTcly  : 

1.  Tht  Arixli't-Uan  Coneeplinn. — .Vri^totle  conceived  the 
problem  of  in<-ia|iliysics  to  Id'  the  ex|ilauatii 'ti  of  the  reahtv 
which  li>'s  di-</(nT  than  the  "  [ihvsics  '  —  i.  <■.  di  eper  than  uil 
empirically  ascerlained  knowleilge,  whether  it  Ix'  the  truth.s 
of  psychology  or  thos*-  of  physical  anil  natural  sciences,  'i'o 
him  nictatihysics  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  uiiderlviiig.  the  per- 
manent, tne  cause  w  hii  il  itself  hjis  no  cause.  1'his  view  had 
to  Aristotle,  siliia'cd  as  he  was  historically,  two  usain  points 
of  applica' I' 'K.  In  S>crates  the  seimration  .if  initli.  knowl- 
eilge, opinion  {I6la)  from  n-ality,  ess^-ncc  |ov<n'ai  had  ap- 
jM-ared.  .Sx.Tates  distinj;uishcd  ci'Mcepts  fmm  reality,  luel 
aimed  so  to  Verify  and  define  ri>iirc|  [-  as  to  niakr  th-iii  iiiii- 
▼ersally  true  to  reality.  I'lato  wi-lennl  Ilh>  In-,  m  l;  In  tH.'cii 
knowledge  and  reality  by  ilisttnguisliint;  o/i  .f-  iSfai  as  im  ta- 
phvsical  esM'iices  of  which  knowledge  in  consciousness  and 
things  it)  the  world  were  types  and  iiupp  rf'-i  t  r'  lh  ct ions. 
Th»'  problem  pri-.cntcd  tri  .\ristotle  thcr>  i  n-  was  iwi.f.iM  — 
L  e.  to  explain  knowlciliie  and  to  explain  rcuaiy.  Aiisioilc 
aimed  to  cuniiine  ilu-.e  optM»sii<>s  in  a  view  which  found  in 
knowledge  the  true  retli-ciion  of  reality,  and  this  involved 
the  identification  of  reality  with  the  particular  things  of 
nature,  which  were  the  objects  of  knowledge.   This  general 


j  position  of  .Aristotle  appears  in  the  three  leading  doctrines 
]  of  hi.s  inelafihv  sics  :  (1)  His  diK'trinc  of  the  relation  between 
the  indivi.liial  anil  the  universjil.  Aristotle  hehl,  against 
I'lato.  that  reality  resided  not  in  the  puieral  notion  or  idea, 
but  onlv  in  the  [larliciilar  thing  in  wliieh  the  id<>a  is  real- 
ized, flence  meinphvsics.  as  a  si  iiMice  of  what  is  universal, 
must  find  its  nialmal  in  the  natural  sciences — in  the  world 
as  it  is  givi-n  in  exiK'rienee.  (2|  The  dwtrine  of  "  mailer 
and  form"  by  which  he  ilistingnishes  U-tween  realitv  as 
matter  and  idea  as  form.  Tlie  "thing"  in  nature  is  nuitter 
from  the  |>i>int  of  view  of  fact,  but  form  frriin  the  point  of 
view  of  thought — i.  e.,  of  the  meaning,  use,  <level(iptneiil  — 
which  thouglit  Bttrii>ut«-s  to  it.  Things  are  jiarticular  in 
t heniselves  I nia'teri,  but  nnivei-^jil  according  as  thev  enter 
into  a  -ysteni  (form).  In  order,  lherefi»re,  to  a  true  system, 
a  universal  form,  there  must  lie  [inrticiilars — material  things 
— which  einliody  it.  i^i)  The  <l<K-trine  (if  '•mover  and 
moved,"  which  t!iiMi^:li  less  •s-f  iitial  in  its  development, 
illustrates  the  sjiine  iliial  |)rohIeni  and  it.s  .solution.  Matter 
\w  ma<le  the  static  element,  without  dynamic  propertv  or 
movement ;  movement  came  from  the  "mover,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  divorced  from  the  thinp  moved,  but  pertained 
to  it  as  a  higher  categorv  of  its  existence  in  the  world  of 
fonns  or  concepts.  All  of  these  positions  show  the  unity  of 
Aristotle's  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  the 
problem  of  metaphysics  as  conceived  in  the  Socratic  school. 

2.  Th»  Otrnum  or  Ontologicai  Conception. — It  is  evident 
that  a  mtarn  of  metaphyuce  might  oe  constructed  from 
either  flctlw  two  points  of  riew  wliich  Aristotle  endeavored 
to  comUaa;  bains  niaj[  be  asserted  at  the  expense  of  knowl- 
eilge, on  one  Itand,  giving  an  ofUfdogieal  system,  or  knowl- 
eilge may  be  emphasized  at  the  VEffum  '<A  being,  on  tiw 
other,  giving  a  gmttiohgical  sntan.  flianeiat  systems  of 
German  metapbynwdowa  to  liefci  (Eant,  SAdliBg^  Eiehta 
in  part)  an  of  tiw  lormer  ehsraeler,  vUeh  m  a  tjpa  of 
thought  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  flonridied,  apait 
from  Um  rise  of  tlie  Oriental  mystical  systems,  mainly  in 
Uermany.  It  takes  up  the  tradition  of  Plato  and  the  philoa* 
ophers  of  tbe  Eleatie  school,  who  postulated  a  principle  of 
being  (rt  <r)  from  which  the  world  of  thinp--knowledge 
included — might  be  deduced.  Snob  a  principle  is  capable 
of  a  twofold  construction,  however.  It  may  be  oonoeived 
in  terms  of  the  mind's  otdect,  i.  e.  tba  external  world  or 
matter,  and  so  beeoane  JMtrialim ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  the  mind  which  perceives  its  object — the 
object  being  in  some  way  a  manifestation  of  mind.  In  this 
case  we  have  some  form  of  Idtalitm.  It  is  this  last  ty|»e  of 
doctrine  which  the  (ierman  systems  have  developed.  Ma- 
terialism has  liad  little  avowed  sup^iort  as  a  conscious  meta- 
physical system.  Idealism,  in  (iormanj,  has  been  mainly  of 
the  ontologicai  character.  In  Fichtc  it  became  more  sub- 
jective ana  ethical  in  its  interpretation  of  being,  and  in 
Ile^el  reachdi  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  points  of  view 
which  reversed  tbe  terras  of  Aristotle's  attempt  to  accom- 
plish a  similar  reconciliation.  In  Hegel  the  true  is  the  uni- 
versal ;  but  it  is  an  outcome,  an  iileal.  a  goat  of  nature;  its 
reality  is  its  progress  in  the  phenomenal  world.  In  Aris- 
totle the  tnie  is  the  particular,  the  thing  in  the  world;  but 
it  is  form  as  widl  as  matter,  and  onlv  in  its  systematic  inter- 
pri'ialion  does  its  final  truth,  its  nhutily,  iis  meaning,  be- 
come evident. 

H.  Hie  Scottish  or  (rnoMiof'iffic'il  (  oncfption.—The  other 
nlteniative  mentioned  goes  Imck  to  Siwrates;  the  alterna- 
tive which  emjih.isizi".  Ilic  subjective  side  of  the  process  of 
knowleilge  an-.i  hiirrM]iis  i.i  find  justification  f<ir  t he  world  in 
the  nature  of  tiiiiugiil  and  the  sf)ul.  TJiis  view  may  take 
the  fortii  of  an  analysis  of  the  mind's  object  so  thoroughgo- 
ing that  only  tie-  mind  whii  h  knows  i.s  left;  in  which  case 
we  reach  a  form  of  ^o(^/Vr,'i  1 .1  iiiniU.nii  in  conlra-st  with  the 
objective  or  ■  mt oil .;^'ical  idcali-iu  already  desi'ribed  ;  this 
ty|>e  of  t  hoiight  IS  a-^-ociatcil  wit  II  the  name  of  l!erk<  lrv  ;  i  ir 
—and  tin's  is  the  tradition  of  the  .S<-ottisli  lto..l  fnuialcd  by 
Held — the  minil  nniy  1n'  held  to  have  in  it  the  direct  witness 
not  litdy  of  its  own  existence  and  n-ality.  but  also  of  that 
of  Ihitii^s  or  truths  outside  of  it.  On  this  view  inetapliysics 
either  becomes  Natural  ]{ealism,  a  form  of  ratiuiuil  psychol- 
ogy based  on  s(, -called  •■  intuitions  "  ol  the  mind — which  is 
not  nieiaphysies  at  all — or  it  takes  the  character  of  an 
.avowed  (liialisni  in  the  slruetureof  the  universe.  N.'itural 
realism  of  a  theo|ogii-al  character  has  been  the  prevailing 
philoso[)hy  in  the  L'.  S.  It  also  held  s«ay  in  Hritain  as  a 
sort  of  unavoweil  support  to  the  assoi'irtiion  p.sychology.  un- 
til the  (terman  metaphysics  found  tooling  botb  in  England 
and  in  Scotland. 
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4.  Thi'  Uerbartian  Coneeptttm. — Tlu-  nuisl  itniHirtant  nml  I 
■widi  lv  rurn'nt  coiuwption — except  pi>-syili]y  tin'  midiiiI  mi'ti- 
tionetl  above — ^coea  by  the  namp  of  HL-rlmrt,  qImj  a  (.ioriiian 
phflosojihor.  It  is  a  consciniis  r.-turn  t-i  tlnj  ty]K>  of  s.m]ii. 
tion  found  in  AristoJle;  exi  rpj  thdt  it  >;i>es  furiln'rbai'k  nnd  1 
Inyn  under  eomnliui  ion  sdnn'i  liini:  of  t  nn't  hoii  i<f  S-KTHtf-s.  I 
Tne  first  Ut&k  of  iiu'lii[ili_vsic<,  on  this  vifw,  i-.  lo  w  uiy  nmi 
juatifjr  oonceiits.  Tliis  cini  Lm'  tloiu'  >itily  tty  an  u(ln|uatf 
criticism,  ImiIii  of  tlinu^,'lit  anil  of  r\|MTiL'ii>-.-.  Only  on  the 
Vm'-i?  of  such  H  [)Hli<-nt  fntii'i>m  ami  luutiidl  mijust nient  cf 
olmms  can  pliilixofihy  proo^ijii  ai  all.  The  true  qucsriouis: 
\y\n\\  runs/  uy  tfiink  Hhont  c«u««,  s««lf,  ifbHuj^c.  rculiiy.  God, 
thai  tiur  thought  miky  b«  consistent  and  uur  liv«s  truet 
Knowledge  can  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  contradict  experi- 
ence, for  exp^rienoe,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  knowledge.  So 
the  roiil  rnnst  ul;  iinjit»!|y  be  reached  through  such  knowledfie 
a-  is  \niili>uhl04llv  the  full  teaching  of  experience  interpreted 
riiisisfciitly  witn  itself.  In  this  basis  Herbart  reached  a 
*ikH,triuu  of  atoms  or  "  reals"  which  had  the  pro|terlit«  both 
of  objective  existence  and  of  presentation — a  view  which  is 
the  historical  outcome  of  such  a  conception  of  the  problem 
— i.e.  the  atomism  of  I>>ibtiitx  and  the  "real  beings"  of 
Lotze.  Metaphysics,  then,  builds  itself  upon  all  science  and 
takes  light  from  evcrv  source.  This  conception  commends 
itself  to  <«icnti8ts  and  to.  philosophers  to  whom  the  disposi- 
tion to  speculate  is  not  considered  the  metaphysician's  high- 
est endowment.  It  is  becoming  the  dominant' conceptiuii  in 
AiDvrica.  See  Ladd,  Introduction  to  Philiumphy ;  Ormood, 
Saul  Coneeptt  in  Fkilomphy ;  Buwne.  Mftapht/tiu. 

DivMons  of  MeiafAitm«$^Th»  iBdicatioo»  now  gtrtn 
ftom  th«  historical  point  of  fleir  mj  mm  to  show  the 
divilliOlW  of  aabiect-matter  in  this  topia.  lletiplijaies  is  re- 
Isted  to  geomi  philosophy  as  part  to  irliolAi  PJuloeopby 
indiidfls  not  only  the  ultimate  quefltim*  prapontided  by 
mataphTsivs,  bnt,  further,  the  ju^tiflention  of  the  partial 
truths  in  sf  tenao  Mid  life upoBwhiekmataphjaiesimictn'.'ft. 
Fbilo»c.|>hv  has  tbne  d«partmeata  of  inqanr;  OmtMugy. 
ot  epiateaiokigj,  damtad  to  an  analrib  of  the  lutnie  and 
validity  of  knowledge ;  Coamologu.  the  dri;aifed  tbaory  of  the 
world  e»  aa  oiderlj  whole,  inrofviiw  the  united  results  of 
the  BdeDoaB  of  natuie  and  life;  MxAOniotogy,  the  ilnal  syn- 
theaiBoroonitniction  of  the  concepts  of  gixwuology  (the  ssoul, 
subject  and  ol>]eot,  etcA  and  cosmology  (problems  of  i^pm-e, 
time,  design,  etc.)  in  a  dnal  doctrine  of  bi-ing.  This  last  is 
aeeordlnglv  metanhvii'ic*.  pm|>erly  so  caliiii.  See  IgxAUBa, 
iMATrniAu'sM.  ai.a  l''iin.os<^<rnY.  J.  KAtK  fiAtiDWUt. 

Metastasio.  md-tiuk^-taii  mh.-(>,  rtrmo;  poet :  b.  in  liome, 
Jan.  3,  1898.  His  father,  Felice  Trapassi,  of  Aasisi,  wa.s  a 
nork-butchcr,  and  he  was  blnuelf  as  a  boy  npprentioM  to  a 
jeweler.  His  beauty,  however,  and  his  rca4line88  at  song  and 
improvisation  attracted  the  attention  of  the  jurisconsult  and 
critic  Gravina,  who  adopte<l  him,  Grecijted  his  imw.  into 
Metastasio,  bad  liim  carefully  e<lucated,  and  wln  ri  lie  died 
<I7I8)  left  him  a  conviderabl'c  sum  of  money.  He  had  al- 
ready, at  the  ajse  of  fourteen,  written  a  tn^r**')^^.  Oiuntino, 
and  been  received  among  the  Arcadians  with  the  nunip 
Arfino  Coremo  (Apr.  15,  1718).  He  soon  spent  his  inln ni- 
ance,  however,  and  ha<l  to  seek  his  living  in  Naples  (1720). 
in  the  office  of  the  advot'atc  Castagnola,  who  made  him 
promise  to  refrain  from  ^Kxtry.  lie  could  not  keep  this 
pronii!H>.  but  wrote  anony  ne  m.sly  the  t  ragcnlv  Fndhnione,  then 
the  (Mi  Egptridi  (1722).  In  the  latter  of  tin-*  pieces  the 
famous  Marianna  Benti-Oulgarelli,  known  as  la  Nvmaninn, 
took  the  part  of  Venus;  and  soon  af(»'r  she  foil  deeply  in 
love  with  the  author  and  took  him  to  liv,  with  her.  ^hey 
went  to  Venice-,  then  to  Home,  where  Mctft.'*ta«in  ntlracte^ 
the  ttllentioii  of  the  Countess  Althann,  who  ont.uii'd  for 
hitn  the  iKwition  of  CffMn>«  pofi  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
In  17S0  no  settled  in  Vienna,  leavinp/a  Homanina  in  Home. 
She  died  in  175+4,  and  showcil  that  kw  hiwl  not  forgottnn  him 
by  bequeathing  him  herfMrtune.  «hii  l>  lieresigned  infavorof 
her  husband,  lie  lived  iii  lti  .it  honor  at  the  Au.striaii  courts 
under  Charles  VI.  and  Munii  Theresa,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  poet  in  Kurope  at  that  time.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  the  Counlt'ss  .\lthHnn,  and  is  said  to  have  marripd  her 
secretly.  51«nr  fumf)'!-?  men  were  Hrnonsr  bii*  friends,  he  be- 
longl-d  to  nuin.To-is  Hca'h  tni''-  mpl  Ir.in..  ()  s..j'ii  I  ir^,;m,i  hi* 

!itiT»ry  pre-eminence  was  universally  acknowiodgi'iL.  In  his 
i  i^t  M  int.  however,  he  wrote  little,  uid  that nnintenatingly. 

He  riled  in  Vi«-ii!m,  Apr.  12,  17N2. 

M. '.istasjo's  fttMie  rests  chiefly  ujwiii  his  !yric!il  i! nriuis.  ■  t 
melodramas  in  the  acuuntc  sense  oX  that  term,  of  wliich  he 


wrote  a  lar;;e  nnmlier.  Thoiicrhthe  fiuiflamental  principle 
is  ttie  siinie  in  ill!  of  tliese,  yet  lliey  full  iiit^i  s<' vera  I  groups, 
areurdllik'  to  the  perioil  of  his  life  in  w  tu!  ii  they  were  written. 
The  earliest,  lilse  t)io9e  already  inentioiud  hikI  like  the 
'/(j/a/fo,  the  Didom  Altandonala  {ll'ii).  (  di'fjn^  (1797), 
tlie  Artaterw  (1780),  hanlly  deserve  the  name  of  j  liiys.  l>eing 
iin\y azinni drammatirhe.xnmhiQh  atbemt  is  eiii|ili.yed 
in  order  to  string;  ii  i;eriier  lyricul  and  musical  luiinUrs. 
With  the  Adnano  (17'.!1)  Im  kius  u  new  manner,  that  tif  tlic 
melodranift  jiro|ier,  in  which  there  is  sottietliini:  of  true 
dramatic  structure,  though  heni,  U>u,  tiuisic,  rtiiher  than 
action,  really  determines  that  structure.  Here  belonp  tIi*» 
Df.tneirio,  InsipiU  (1732),  Drmofoonte,  La  Citmenzfi  di  Tito 
(1734),  aJid  Attilio  Hn/olo  1 1 740-50)— the  last  of  winch  is 
generally  retiardeti  us  .Mi^ltt-siasio's  mastetpiece.  The  pitti^ 
of  the  hist  period  of  his  life  are  few  and  mediocre.  Besides 
the  dramiis,  ite  wrote  also  many  lyrics — cantonfttt  (of  which 
be  was  a  master),  sonnets,  idyls,  elegies,  et«.  He  wrote  also 
various  interesting  bits  of  poetical  criticism,  and  many 
letters  of  a  literary  character.  The  best  edition  of  Meta.«ta- 
sio's  works  is  that  of  Paris,  1780-82,  but  there  are  many 
fairlv  good  besides — e.  g.  in  20  vols.  (Mantua,  1816-20),  and 
in  10  vols.  (Florence,  1818).  The  Leitere  are  to  be  found  in 
two  <  lille.  tions;  (t.  Canlucci,  I/etltrr  ditperM  e  ttifdile  di 
I'.  M.  ^iiologna,  1883),  and  C.  Antona-Traversi,  Leitere  digp. 
«  ined.  di  P'.  M.  ( Uome,  1888).  For  his  Life,  see  A.  M us*afla, 
Pieiro  Metatlasio  (Vienna,  1882);  Vernon  Lcc,  Htudies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy  (London,  1880);  0.  Toni'* 
masiui,  P.  Metatiatio  « lo  svolaimenlo  del  mtlodnnma  ita- 
limt»  (in  Setiiti  H  tt9ri»  i  cHftea,  Home,  18911. 

A.  It,  MARfH. 

Metas'lasls  f  =  I.iit.  —  (;r.M«T<la-T(urii.  reniovii  ,  ii  n  .le- 

parl are,  deriv.  of  ntSiaTii<r9ai.  tic  1  eiiio\ I  I I.  I le[iiirl  ;  ^nm,  over 
+  XcToa^cu,  h<-  )iut  j  :  in  ].ii;tioloi.'y,  tlie  -n.hl..-n  n  iiinval  of  n 
disease  toa<;istant  part,  us  wiieii  tlie  rlisense  c;illed  iniimps 
is  transferred  from  the  jisirot :<l  lo  the  ov  aries  or  to  the  testes. 
There  are  alsti  rnetuslal  ic  al's<esses,  d>  jhiirlent  upon  tlie 
t  nmsfereiire  of  ha<'tcrin  from  a  primary  focus  of  sui>iiiim- 
lion  to  distimt  [itirts  1>\  the  l.h.oi).  Tumors  t-'ivc  ris.'  to  sei-- 
ondary  nodes  at  n  distaiice  in  similar  nuitinc  r.  a  mumII  j.art 
of  the  original  tumor  being  curried  to  the  distant  part  w  nere 

it  grows.  WiunuirimDU 
Hetatheria :  Sec  Ki'theku. 

Metayer  [Fr.  milaytr :  Ptovenf.  meytadier  <  Lat  *m»- 
4«e<a'n«a,  derir.  of  medfeta*,  mean,  middle] :  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  peasants  of  oontinental  £uru|ie,  and  especially 
thoae  of  Fmnce  and  Italy,  that  fam  their  land  on  sharea. 
Thia  form  ol  tenura  was  eommoo  all  thmogh  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  tba  end  of  the  ei^'hteenth  eentnirjr,  bnt  is  fall- 
ing into  diama.  It  m  tbonglit  that  the  metaren  weie  mig" 
inallT  emaDeipatad  aerlli^  wbok  hnim  naithar  land  nor  ca]n* 
tal  or  their  own,  were  fliin  totul  the  finds  of  another  on  encli 
terms  a.s  they  oonld  get.  Thelandload  ftimitfaed  the  land, 
the  metarer  furnish^  the  labor;  the  landlord  usaaUrre- 
cetvi'd  ha^r  the  produce  in  FrMiee,two-tUrde  in  Italy.  Ten- 
ures of  this  kind  ba«l  a  ))cnnanent  character,  and  in  tkla 
resiK'ct  offered  some  of  tlie  advantage  of  private  land  own* 
ership;  but  the  STitein  did  not  give  Uie  fullest  stimulus  to 
personal  effort  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  capital.  The  lalwrer  was  unwilling  to  do  extra  wcirk  when 
hiiU  of  the  surplus  pHHluce  would  go  to  the  landlortl.  The 
latiiUoni  was  unwillmg  to  invest  capital  (beyond  the  necee- 
.««ry  minimum  which  custom  demanded),  when  half  the  bene- 
fit of  such  capital  wonld  go  to  the  laborer.  In  these  respecta 
the  English  land  system  was  better  than  the  continental  era- 
tern,  since  in  England,  under  a  system  of  inoney-renta,  the 
tenant  obtained  the  whole  immediate  pn>fit  from  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  landlord  the  whole  permanent  benefit  from 
the  inToatmenlsof  fixed  capital, ao  that  each  waa  atimulated 
to  do  his  brat  A.  T.  Hanin'. 

Metazo'a  [ Mntl.  Lat.;  from  Gr.  ^rri.  after +  animal]: 
a  tenn  given,  in  contrast  to  Protozoa,  to  the  great  n»ajority 
of  the  animals,  which  differ  from  the  Pnrtoaxia  in  the  fact 
that  th^  are  composed  of  many  celis«and  these  cells  are 
further  ditferentiated  into  tiMcues  and  organs^  while  in  the 
l*rot4»z*)«  each  cell  p«>rfornw  all  the  fnnrttons  of  life, 

Metel'lus :  the  name  of  a  Homan  family  belonging  to 
the  plebeiat!  t'ens  Cnvitin.    It  first  became  known  in  history 
j  durinc  the  first  Punic  war,  when  Lucius  CoTilius  Metellus 

!  wft"  ef.i't.  ii  ( .  .iisv]!  in  2.'51  b,  r.    lt-=  ni't*t  c<sii«piei!ous  mem- 

f.cV-    Wcl-,-   ill   (jl  t\TI  s   r.Vi  I;jrs    Mr.TKt.l.fs    >(  AC  [;  t  X  iM'  1 'S. 

I  who  defeated  the  Macedonians  in  148  B.C.  and  the  Achieaiia 
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in  146  B.  a  With  Q.  Ponptint  he  mM  eenaor  in  181 B.  c 
(they  wen  tfae  Unt  ptabeiau  to  hold  tbbolBoeX  and  proposed 
that  all  ottiiMW  ahoold  ix*  n-quir«d  to  mtnj.  llu  name 
becsme  pioMrbtel  as  an  pzaniple  of  hunun  happinotis.— 
Quornn  C^cilius  Mktkllus  Numioicitb,  who  fought 
mooeHfkdIy  in  1(M  a.  c.  avainst  Jugurtha,  Kin^  of  Nuiniuia, 
bat  inv  superseded  bf  Marius,  at  that  time  his  leKate. — (3) 
Qpmos  Cjkciuvb  MimLi^s  Cclbr,  who  was  |>riftor  in 
m  ft.  when  Cicero  «u  ooiwul,  and  contributed  much  to 
tiwaapcnvBioti  of  th«  oonspiracr  of  Catiline. 

Revis«dbjQ.L.' 

Metenoae :  i><>e  Galabat. 

MetcaipByeho'giB  [Mod.  IM.  =  Gr.  furtief^xiiitv,  tnoa- 
migmtim  ol  aoola;  jwnl,  after,  bejond,  over,  aenM  ^ 
»fcc8w,  aninuta,  vinfy;  ir,  in  +  ^i^,  soul]:  tha  tnailt 
of  the  soul  from  oh  ttage  of  being  or  life  to  another,  O0n> 
monlr  called  tnUMignition.  As  the  bellrt  that  tiw  Mttl 
afler'death  appears  again  in  animal$  or  in  men  and  women 
is  spread  all  over  the  w<irl<l,  it  would  appear  to  be  anthro- 
pologioaUj  innaUy  and  to  be  the  first  form  in  whii  h  the 
tdaa  of  fannortaiitj occurs  to  man.  The  early  i:^vptians 
aaw  in  it  an  explanation  of  the  sufferings  endurc  <l  )>y  luanjr 
men  on  earth,  which  sufferings  were  otherwiitp  in< \plirtible. 
Their  entire  religioi^  wm  bawd  on  this  doi  trine,  thai  man 
h  a  fallen  anpl,  onoe  an  e^ual  of  the  gnd».  He  iff  to  be 
judged  aft«r  death,  and  if  hi.s  life  on  earth  Iihh  U-en  ovil  he 
most  renew  his  earthlv  existence,  if  not  as  a  human  being, 
as  an  animal,  aceordi'ng  to  his  crimes.  It  was  in  India, 
where  the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  as  connected 
with  ontology  and  the  dej<tiny  of  the  soul  were  elaborated 
to  the  last  degree  on  a  paniheislic  basis,  that  metempsychosis 
was  most  ingeniously  and  extensively  develo[K>d.  AH  the 
problems  of  fate,  free  will,  and  humaii  wiffering  were  e»«ily 
explained  by  tln^  d<M'triue  that  thf  fsoiil,  «ii  fnintin(i<»n  from 
Goii.  pas.^'  'l  fr'iiii  life  to  life,  anit  iluit  rhc  roniniilted 
in  one  existence  were  exp!«t«l  in  another,  it  was  even 
held  that  the  acceunt  wii.--  k<'|it  so  closely  that  a  soul  might 
pass  thousinfi"*  of  years  or  kufpas  in  «>ne  nr  nthnr  of  ihp 
teorens  «-s  a  rnwurd  for  giKni  <U>cils  ur  M'lf-uidirini  >ii(Tcr- 
inff.  uri'l  vet,  1)W  obliged  to  rfctuni  to  canli  or  hi'll  to  I'xpiiilr 
a^  nn  atiiiiiMl,  man,  or  demon,  (■crijuii  -iu^.  i.s.  f  \U  niiiii>M 
and  Kakm.i.)  To  the  piiri'  llicisiii  of  tin-  rnrly  .).-«>  mul 
Arabs,  or  of  the  Shi-imtiL- mcv,  w)io  sini|>ly  lu-ld  tluit  (mmI 
directiv  made  ami  willi'il  all  tliiiiK'*.  tin'  I'ii'"  "f  itw  ti'iti|>'y- 
choei?;  utterly  oppost-.l.  Arri'ri.liiiL:  to  tht-  laitiT,  i\i<- 
9oal  is  ijiii'ied  by  laws  which  lii'  far  iietiind  the  liigiiesl  ■  I'li- 
ceivahh-  irl.-a  of  a  (lod;  arcoriling  to  the  former,  0(h1  di— 
tinrtly  tuake«  ail  laws  with  full  i^elf-conineiousne**.  ('on<)«!- 
(j  ]' III  Iv,  the  Old  Testament  tiiiitaiiis  iMtrur-'  of  the  trans- 
rui;rriitii 111  of  souls.  After  the  buililinsof  lln'  sccniiil  temple, 
bo«..-vi-r.  fHr>'j>:ii  s[H'i'«il,'itioii  ami  siU[i>'r--liMoii  llo\v.-il  in  on 
theiu  fr--<'ly.  'I'lii'  tiilijiil  .Wsfcininlh,  r.r  tln'ory  of  metem- 
psychosis, forms  uu  iiiiiKirtniit  ilu  t  riii-'  in  I  hi>  I 'udlialah,  and 
ere  a  i.-mss  of  wila  uiul  bssauliful  Itgeiiiis  aroM-  to  illiis- 
trutf-  it.  The  rabbis  held  that  David  had  boon  A.lain.  ami 
is  :<>  I'oine  ai.,'aia  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  Sinx-ou  h:i<l  bi'<  n 
J;i)ih.:-th.  Many  fanciful  ideas  sprung'  up  m  the  ll.  brrw 
t!j.-ory  of  I rannmigration — e.  g.  that  wticii  a  woman  ha^l  a 
s<.ui  which  had  1n-i'h  that  of  a  man  she  could  not  !<•  an  chil- 
dren until  iiud  ImJ  breathed  into  her  some  part  of  a  wom- 
an's soul.  The  Greeks  derived  the  d(X!trine  of  mct.  tni.sy- 
chiisis  from  teachers  who  had  taken  it  from  Kgypt  or  In-ba. 
Tbal*'-<  )ia<i  taught  it  at  an  carl?  period,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently grtatly  deveh)ped  by  Pherecides,  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato,  The  Greek  mysteries  were,  in  fact,  not  onlv  a  school 
in  which  metem{MychoMS  was  taught,  but  an  indi's|>ensalile 
Krade  or  lodge  through  which  all  of  the  aitpirants  nnuit  (tass 
Before  they  could  b«  purified  ami  pa.s«  on  to  higher  stages 
of  existonoa.  Pindar,  setting  forth  the  Orphic  doctrines, 
teaches  that  the  soul  must  thrice  lead  a  pure  life  Itefore  it 
eonid  be  fully  set  free ;  and  Plato,  refining  on  all  the  theo- 
ries of  his  predecessors,  believed  (or  rather  argued  for)  the 
principle  that  mnh  ha*I  pre-exislcd,  ami  that  on  earth  tiuj 
assumed  shapes  oorr«spoiiding  to  their  character.  What 
with  purification,  penance,  and  intarvals  ol  a  mere  ahost- 
odstanoo  apart  from  the  body,  Fbto  asauimd  that  lO.ooo 
yian  mnst  paai  faaCoia  tha  aoul  would  attain  divinity. 
Bat  Aiiatoth,  howvw,  in  many  passages  of  hia  writing 
Qombata  (ha  doetrina  of  uatamnqrobaais  on  tha  gratind  that 
tha  aottl  is  tha  affialaiit  and  Unai  eaoM  of  tha  bodjr,  and  henoa 
that  it  la  aoitad  antj  to  the  Imk17  that  it  makca  and  not  to 
lona  othor  bodf  that  it  happens  to  anter.  There  ia  every 
naaon  for  baUavinK  that  tbara  wara  few  nligioua  or  spirituai 


sTstems  of  antiquity  which  did  not  eventually  include 
teinpeychosis.  strange  as  it  appears  at  the  presi^nt  day.  The 
Epicureans  denied  it,  but  it  ap|)car8  to  have  been  generally 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  tnysteries. 
The  Neo-PIatoniati,vllo  believed  in  magic,  as  in  alltbavUd 
deductiooa  from  a  theoiy  ol  a  universal  soul  and  fife,  of 
which  man  was  a  [lart,  asaumnl  the  d<K-trine  of  metempsy- 
chosis as  a  natural  inheritance,  (inostics  and  Manicha?^!^ 
welcomed  it,  and  the  more  sjxrculative  or  mystical  of  the 
Church  Fathws  found  in  it,  as  the  tlgrptiaaa  had  before 
tham,  a  ready  axplanatiun  of  the  fall  of  man  aad  the  doe- 
trim  of  avQaplritK.  Allare  "dreeing theirwaird."oriind«r- 
g|)ing  fM'nance  for  sins.  This  considerable  step  toward  recon- 
ciling  the  exi.<*ti'nce  of  .suffering  with  thiit  of  a  merciful  (i<xi 
was  ai!>tinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry  and  Origen,  and  passed 
from  the  EmA,  with  all  the  strange  heresies  of  "  illnminik 
tion,"  in  all  pmbability,  through  such  institutions  as  tha 
(.'airene  llou^^.  of  l.ight  and  the  Knights  TeinplHr,  iiitotiia 
dcK-trines  of  the  ol>scurc  sects  of  the  Middle  .\ges  in  Kuropfe. 
The  TalK>rites.  an  extreme  branch  of  the  Hu.H.sites.  are  said 
to  Imvo  lH>lieved  in  transmigration,  and  this  view  has  been 
thoroughly  si-t  forth  by  George  .Sand  in  C'onsuelo.  The 
Druids  taught  it,  and  of  late  years  p<M'ti(-al  philosophers 
or  true  po<>is  have  found  in  il^  inexhaustible  il(iii-ss  for 
romantic  pictures  and  incidents  subjects  for  (heir  pens. 
It  has  also  become  familiar  to  a  wide  public  since  18^15 
throng  the  writings  of  Madame  Blavat^ky  and  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  Thcoaophio  Society. 

iievised  by  W.  T.  li.Aaao. 
Meteneephaloa :  See  Baiiii. 

Me'teorite.  MetcoKoIite,  or  A'^rolite  [mfUon'U  f» 
from  (Jr.  ittrittpot.  in  the  nir.  .•*ii»iH'ii<ic<l  (»n  lii-j-h  ;  iutJl,  be- 
yond 4-  itif*t¥,  raise;  meleoroliie  is  tnxu  (n.  >i«T««pat -f 
Aifct,  ston«- ;  fi^rolile  is  from  Gr.  Uip.  air  +  hiSot,  stone] : 
terms  u^cl  --vnonymously  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has 
fallen  from  tli.-  rM  svcTis,  They  nre  not  to  b«  confounded 
witii  tlio^i  sill. ill  InmHM  n-  biMlit's  that  tht-h  aci'o«  the  sky 
evt'rv  ljr;i;ht  niirlil.  \isitiiiLr  us  in  lari,'-'  niimbci-s  nt  -itnted 
pcrii'iis.  anii  cilii  d  fliifil i iii;  .t/iii^;  for  tlu-M'  last  arc  iloubt- 

Icss  (cmpos'ctl  cif  \i'r\  ai iciiii!it c' I  imitifr,  and  are  never 
kii.ixMi  to  leave  any  soliit  n-siihi.-  bi  iiin'l  them.  (S*  Mktk- 
oKs.  i  A  u'^tminp  inctcnrit.-  ;iinv  tlnsh  ;icri!'<i  the  skv.  iH-come 
viMbli',  iiinl  yet  p;i-s  on  with.oui  scr,.  1 1  Di:  1 1 >  t li >•  curt li  any  cvi- 
ilciir  c  of  lis  true  chariicU'r;  but  vitv  ft'«:t|Uentiy  it  falN  to  the 
cartli,  ami  forms  a  pcnnanent  aildition  to  our  globe.  Tlii  se 
U.dics  hii\  c  bi-cii  ,.ii„.rv«>fl  t<i  full  in  al!  «k'«>«i  of  the  worM  ; 
anii  (ionbllc-s  ttic  cariii-st  accoiml  wc  have  of  unv  otic  of 
thi-m  1-  to  iic  foiiiul  in  .lo-hna  x.  1  1  ;  at  ativ  rate,  the  plie- 
nomi-iioti  referred  to  in  ttuil  vcr-..'  ran  1m-  inter). leted  Ijy  ref- 
erence III  M»mf  of  (he  more  modern  fall.'!  u{  iiieleerie  ^loncs; 
but  one  of  the  mo-t  rcitmrkable  falls  n>cordt'd  in  ancient  his- 
tory- t!*  that  of  the  Ttirtt4;ian  <itone  mentioned  by  Thnv  in  the 
fifiy-cii;hi  h  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  natural  history. 
It  fell  iienr  .Kpospotaraos  in  Thraoe  467  years  before  Christ, 
I'lmy  .le-critM  s  it  as  beini:  as  large  as  a  cart  ;  he  ile^i'hbcA 
It  al^i  as  beiuj^'  (.if  H  Imriiit  color.  It  was  h'  .tl  in  \ciirration 
liy  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  time  of  its  fall 
servrd  So  tlx  the  period  of  certain  itn|H>rtaui  cvijits.  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statement  to  be  found  in  the  I\t- 
niin  Ckronifh :  "  From  the  time  when  the  stone  fell  at 
,s|.e.;amos,  and  the  poet  .Simoindcs.  who  died  at  t)ic  aye 
of  tiiuety  during  the  archonship  <if  'l'lteageni<tcs  at  Alhtiii, 
is  205  year*."  .\nother  ancient  and  memorable  meteorite 
is  now  at  Mecca;  for  the  celebrated  blnck  stone.  Ilnjar  el 
Astmd,  that  forms  an  object  of  a<loration  of  the  pilgrims 
to  the  Kiwba  at  Mecca,  is  doubtless  one  of  tlic-fe  b<Hlie» ; 
ami  Some  think,  with  very  good  cmson,  that  the  image  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (referred  to  in  Acts  xix.  iVi),  and 
was  worshiped  by  toe  Ephcsisns,  was  als<i  an  aerolite. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  phciiomcnH  at  i-onipHnying  the  fall 
of  these  bodies,  we  shall  furnish  a  short  stjiienicut  of  those 
connected  with  the  fail  at  L'Aiglc,  France,  in  IHOS,  and  that 
in  Ouemaey  ea»  ia  tStO.  At  the  time  of  tha  lall  ol  tba 
L'Aigle  metoorita  tha  atmoraimn  was  dear  and  calm,  and 
many  persons  obwrred  a  brilliant  fiery  ball  paaaing  rapidly 
throiigh  the  ntniosphere ;  and  a  few  moments  after  there 
wa«  hcHrd  a  violent  axploaioiiTOr  falhar  ancoeasion  of  explo- 
sions, lasting  Ave  Ol*  aix  miaatss,  tfae  Utat  two  or  tfirBa 
aonnds  resembtini;  thosa  of  cannoo,  and  aubaeauent  ones 
that  of  musketry,  then  a  rnmblinif  noise  lika  the  beatins  of 
a  dmm ;  all  thew  nnist^s  bvinff  produced  btr  the  orlglnaraz- 
plosionB  and  sulMequent  re  verbemtiona.  The  noise  appeared 
to  proceed  from  a  amall  rectangular  cloud,  parte  m  whidt 
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frinn  tunc  tn  tiiin'  wcrt"  ihrriwn  nlT  l^y  tin'  •^iirvp-ushc  pxplo- 
5iciii>:  tin-  iMiM's  wiTi-  hrxrd  III  fill  nVi-n  nf  ■Ai  r  HKt 
ami  tli>'  iirrrt  <n.-r  wiili'li  Uic  ol>.>lie»  h-li  viiis  ubuiU  6  miles 
1  mi;  liy  :t  mil' s  t)roail.  Of  the  Oucniscy  fall  we  have  no 
vi  rv  il.  I'lriitr  roiint  of  tho  niHU'oritt'  diiririfr  il*  flight 
ihrniLrli  till'  at  111' i-|ili''ri-.    Thi^      lurn-il  hi  tin-  iluy- 

tiini!,  a  luilu  ttdi-r  one  o'ciui  k,  whcii  tiii'tH.-  or  U>ut  iiiNtiiict 
explosions  were  henrd,  like  the  firinfj  of  heavy  eaiinon,  wiih 
the  interval  of  a  secrMul  or  two  afler  cm-h  report.  I'hw  wus 
followctl  l>v  soutlclK  like  the  flrinj?  of  iini-k<  try  in  f|iiii  k  -m  ■ 
cession,  wliifh  eiuled  with  a  ruuil>lut^  imi^i;  likv  (iutttiit 
thunder;  and  this  continuo<l  two  or  three  minuter.  The 
Nr»t  rei>orts  were  so  heavy  as  to  pnxliico  a  tremulous  tni>tion 
like  heavy  thunder, causiinK  the  ^jlass  in  the  window  >  i.i  ml- 
tle  ;  the  tauind  was  sn  sinf^ilar  thai  it  «'ausetl  exciteun  iii  mii  1 
alarm,  many  siijijMwinj;  it  an  eartiirjuake. 

There  was  a  fall  of  mei«-orit«r!«  in  Iowa  on  Feb.  12,  1875, 
from  wtih  h  many  frapnents,  in  all  not  less  than  5U0  lli. 
in  weiglit,  were  secured.  Iron  masses  assumed  to  be  of  mo- 
tooric  origin  are  known  to  exist  which  wei^h  many  tons, 
and  it  may  be  rewliijr  believed  that  the  Urger  detoualing 
and  stooe-prodiieinK  BMtoon  are,  when  they  enter  the  air, 
as  Urg«  a»  tiMM  mm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smalleet 
•hootiQg  atWB,  apeciallj  tin  telenopio  onea,  ai*  jirobablr 
not  greater  thMi  tomll  pebble*  or  giaiiia  of  coaraa  sana. 
The  apparent  aixe  of  all  meteon  1b  manned  hj  the  wr- 
VMinditig  flame  and  hf  irmdiatioo,  and  does  Dot  thttefon 
Indieato  Um  real  aixa  of  th«  oieteorie  body. 

Fraetvn  in  the  Air^—Hn  metaoritea  eonins  fMm  a  tin* 
gle  meteor  mnat  before  entering  the  air  have  been  in  eloae 
company,  and  mobabif  were  oohenmt.  The  resiaiance  of 
the  air  tt  a  aufllctent  oauM  for  breaking  the  body  Into  fm*?- 
menta.  At  the  olme  of  the  Hight  these  f^acmeois  u$u«lly 
•re  ili»tributcd  over  art^as  roiiee  in  estent.  1'|miii  tiiem  we 
often  find  oviticnies  of  siicceaaiTS  fractures.  One  surface 
may  show  by  its  smooth  form  continued  melting.  On  an 
ailjiu'ent  surface  may  Ih>  an  aceuniuhition  of  melted  mailvr, 
with  clear  evidence  ou  its  niiirj;iu  of  its  baviug  (^tme  fpim 
the  other  side.  Another  surface  may  show  a  mere  uccumu- 
lation  of  melted  matter,  while  itsown  mnlerial  is  not  chan;;cd. 
Another  •!irfa<-e  may  l)e  more  or  less  browned  a-s  with  smoke, 
with  some  or  all  of  i(s  miirpns  exhibit  ini;  a  delit'ate  round- 
iiii;  of  the  black  eru.-l  of  ilie  itdja4-ent  surfaces,  showing  the 
fracture  to  have  taken  place  while  the  iTust  was  soft.  Still 
Other  Mrfact-s  are  so  sli);htly  diseoloreil  that  it  is  itufjossible 
to  decide  whether  the  fracture  may  not  even  have  Ix'cn  siib- 
seiiucnt  to  the  fall,  while  niitrierous  criu-ks  extending  into 
tliu  stony  muss  show  that  the  disintegration  was  still  in 
pMgrcss.  All  these  peculiarities  are  shown  in  some  Iowa 
meteorites  mentioned  at>ove.  This  bnnkinrr  is  shown  jx'- 
culiarly  by  the  fragments  of  a  meteor  iIimi  r.'ll  in  India  in 
IHOl.  whii'h  wen>  pi<-k<Kl  up  at  places  It  or  4  miles  apart,  ancl 
which  fit  to  one  another.  Moreover,  some  of  the  fitting  stir- 
faces  had  the  usual  black  crust,  while  others  were  unaltered. 

SIrueturf  of  Mi-lrori/es. — The  mettHirites  contain  no  ele- 
ments, so  far  as  we  know,  wh!»>h  have  nnf  InM-n  fourv!  on  ftie 
curl  li,  I'Ut  these  elrii:<-nl-  arc  Kii]u,i:ii,l.'<t  ililT'  T'  iiM v  fn'iii 
I  tnis.- 1  if  jit»y  ferre^l  riiii  iiiiin-ral^.  Ir"ii  iiiss  a;.  ^  pi  '  M-nt.  Usu- 
ally 111  ini'l  allh'  t'  iriii  ami  ■  ■  iiii  I  'ith''  i  w  it  a  mI'-k '1.  The  stones 
fri  '111  ilitliTi'iii  ni.  i.'.  ir^  differ  much  in  their  -i  ni'  '  are,  though 
I  :n  a  f<?w  Well-marked  '  la---  ^.  In  gi  n- 
.'-.■fiibte  f  he  igneou*  more  liiaii  the  oilier 
■ru-t.  'rii'-  iron  mas-es  h<ivr'  u  (  r"-i,il- 
'  I  by  polisliiiig  a  surface  and 
in  s  derelofied  by  the  aeid  are 

luiiinnM d IL  n  liij nrrH, 
Mt  ttoriltA. —  If  Hue  chips  of  meteoric  iron,  or 


rosenes  and  nlivcnf^,  (ilwny>  ('(iniaiiniit,'  mure  nr  less  me- 
tallic iron  all' ivnl  wit Ji  iiii  ki'l  mi'l  ('(■liii't.  Th'-rr  Hre  one 
or  two  rtve!.-. .nl .'s  Mi[ip.'S''l  III'!  II.  ii'iiiHiii  tills  iiii'lallic 
ir'.ii.  but  It  1^  v.rv  li'iaidfal  if  '•ii''ji  \n-  n-tilly  tlic  ca.«*. 
.  There  iiri'  I'M.i  r  iri;tirral>  u-~im  uilnl  witti  tin  iii;  the  most 
interestiii:;  atai  r.ii.,i,mi  at'- s,  ;ir'  ii"'r'-rc  la  ]:'!n-«phuret  of 
iron  an«l  tii<  ki  i  i  anii  tnolite  (a  suiphiirel  of  iron).  A  frag- 
ment of  "III'  i  f  the  Ouamsey  County  mcteoritet  gave  tor 
its  composition — 

oilnoe  »m 

!»vniKene    88  418 

>"iekrllf^n.ui»  Iron   lOflW) 

Hehmtwr»it«    0  !•« 

Tniiliii'  ,   0  U15 

Iron  .\/'t''iri!'t. — This  e!A««  simply  represents  the  me- 
tallii'  iiiirti.  f"Uli(l  ill  til''  .-tmiy  tiatrat  llr-,  11..  rca-<ii  to 
several  {.khiihU  mul  i-v.'ii  t"U»  iti  \m  iirlit,  a>  t-\''nii4jtie<i  by 
the  C'rart!"'rn<'  iri'ti  iii  tla'  I'.iiti-li  .Mu^i'iim  or  llie  Texai 
iron  (of  h'.-s  \vi  i;:lit  i  in  tlu'  VaK'  I'mviT^itv  .Miist'uiu.  All  of 
thcin.tis  tli.'it  ;ir(  km i»  n.  rM  r| 't  tlim-  "r  fmir.  have  been 
iliM-'o^ercd  some  time  ufit  r  Ibuir  iali,  Ihit.  in't  having  been 
observed,  their  comfiosition  being  the  only  guiiii/  as  t"  their 
origin.  There  have,  however,  Ij^en  three  of  them  .seen  to 
fall,  and  tia  -M-  Cdti-titutr  iik'  tiiree  mo»t  valoabila  tpaci- 

inens  of  tin-  t  Uu-ss,    I  liey  are  the  foUowiug: 

Airmm   .    .<  ....1781 

iiiek».D  CO.,  Tenu   1*8B 

Braunau     1M7 

The  iron  tneleoriler  have  the  Mime  irregular  shape  as  the 
stony  ones,  with  a  spwittc  gravity  of  7  and  7"8,  with  a  ' 
|Mi«ition  of  which  the  three  following  irons  are  ty|>es: 


t  iii'V  riiay  h.'  hi 
erni,  liif  iiicli'.  I  ll  I 
nK.'ks  of  the  eart  h 
line  stnioturi',  ulia  h  i-  ri  vr 
eli'hiau'  It  Willi  fii  :  1.  1"mi' 
chH"!  th,  If. 


puwili  ie^i  imgments  of  the  stony  meteorites.  Is?  iihicctl  in  a 
vacuum  anrl  then  beute^l  moderately,  they  yield  uj>  gases 
consisting  of  oxygi-n,  carbt>ii.  hvdroijen,  an<l  niirogen. 
Tln>se  gitscs  si<em  to  have  ln-eil  a^isorbrd  at  some  former 
time  by  the  nutcor,  prolwibly  by  the  iron  of  tJiu  lucleor. 
The  s|ieetrum  of  tli..^-  nascs  corr>''s|iond»  to  the  spectrum  of 
the  light  of  a  comet's  coma  and  tiiil. 

Mct«'orit('s  are  of  two  kiiicls.  stony  ami  metallic,  the  lat- 
ter U'iiig  com)Mts4>d  mostly  of  iron.  The  general  cliaracter 
of  fhf:  iftoiiij  raritli/  is  1 1 1  jrrear  variety  id  aiao,  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  iuan<r  culiic  feci  -,  i-.>)  irregularity  of  form,  with 
rough  and  inJenicd  surfaces;  {H)  ihey  are  eoated  with  a 
black  crust  or  varni.sh,  which  doubtless  ariit^  from  the  fu- 
sion of  the  surface  by  the  inteii.^e  heat  devcloj>ed  during 
the  rapiil  pjiss(ij;«'  thrf>ugh  the  alinosphere;  (4)  their  specific 

Savity  is  lietwc  ri  :{  and  4:  (A)  the  rainerals  con«iitii;iiig 
a  maaa  are  principally  ut  the  vlass  belunging  to  the  py- 
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In  the  interior  of  thew  irons  il  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
ni^xlulcs  of  sul^nnft  of  iron,  pbosphnret  of  iron  and  nickel, 
and  grHi>hite.  When  polished  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
very  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  remains  so;  in  others  the 
surfaces  are  mjiidly  rusted. 

Origin  of  Jleteo'rilt'i. — It  was  at  onetime  supposed  that 
these  massTH  of  stones  ami  iron  originateil  in  the  atmos- 
plirre  or  wen>  cjccteil  fr m  t.  rrestrial  volcanoes.  Another 
theory,  atlvaiiccd  bv  iv  il'".  and  subseijuently  bv  Laplace 
(a<lop'ted  by  Borzeli'us  and  oiliers).  aii'l  sustaineil  in  part  by 
liis  tuntiiematical  calculalions  is  that  they  were  projected 
from  the  moon,  but  these  crude  notions  have  been  long 
since  exploded.  It  is  now  fully  un<lersiood  that  they  form 
n  few  s|»'i  inicns  of  countle«s  small  l>f>ilies  or  fragments,  in- 
visible in  the  most  powerful  tete.s*-op«>s,  which  are  moving 
like  planets  or  cornels  in  eccentric  orbits  around  the  sun. 
We  know  nothing  of  them  eacept  when  one  happens  to  en- 
counter till  •  iiit!i!  Hevisfd  by  S.  NkwcoMB. 

Meteorol'og)  llir.  ra  jj«T»'u>|ia.  tilings  in  the  air  (wf-  Me- 
TKoRlTK)-(-X^»,  rejtson.  dts<  '  II ] :  the  S4'ieuce  which  tn>at9 
of  the  atliiospliere.  It  falls  littiuruliy  into  two  branches,  iiie- 
tisirolotfy  projicr  ata;  (  i.im  *toi>xjv  f.).  Metcorologv  prop- 
er irenls  of  the  wcaih.  r  and  its  causes,  and  of  the  pliysical 
laws  involveil.  ini  luding  the  instruments  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena are  ol.s«'rved.  The  iiisininicnts  are  discusseil  under 
their  proper  betelings.  Meteorology  has  a  practical  and* 
theoretical  aspect.  The  practical  aspect  is  the  one  which 
will  lie  trenleil  here,  as  of  most  interest  to  thOM  who  *tt 
not  prof.'s-ional  students  of  meteoix-logy.  For  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  stuilies  ftirther,  Uie  bibliogniphinal  ref- 
erences ut  the  end  of  this  article  will  serre  nan  guide. 

Ancient  meteorology  included  evetything  tuppoeed  to  be 
atrial,  embracing  some  things  now  known  to  be  attronomie- 
«],  as  comets  and  meteor*.  As  it  lacked  tlm  means  of  ac- 
curate observation  ft  cama  to  rdy  on  iiseodo-obecrrationat 
and  bT  the  Middle  Ages  had  become  tooRmghly  a.strola{gic- 
al.  X  new  and  lictter  em  was  begun  by  the  invention  of 
(he  (hcriiiMiie-ti  r  (before  l.TOTt  and  barometer  (164.^1.  due  to 
the  liii|ipy  iiiiuicioiis  of  (iiilili'o.  who  started  the  work  of 
striking  olT  (be  intellectual  fetters  imposed  by  Aristotle 
-.'.(H)u  veurs  iH-fure.  Two  hundred  years  were  spent  In  de> 
^  .  lopiug  these  instruments  and  inventing  new  ones,  in 
gathering  the  enormous  harvest  of  Cacts  renderad  poaaible 
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hlf  (bum,  and  in  draving  the  plain  dednctioas  from  these 
bcis,  when  a  new  era  wu  initiated  by  th<-  iii<«  of  the  »yn- 
ehronoos  we»tb«r-map.  We  are  now  in  the  weatber-naap 

C'  id  of  the  history  of  mstaMolaay,  and  althoaifh  ««  havo 
bat  a  short  time  in  this  pertod  the  advaDoe  made  by 
tht  leiance  has  been  enormous. 

TXe  vitather^nap  is  it  chart  on  whii  h  iinj  gmphically  rep- 
resented meteorological  data  taken  siinultAncuusly  «>vor  tliu 
entire  area  It  nprasents.  To  make  the  map  usi^fui  for  fore- 
outing  the  data  must  be  collected  and  transferred  to  the 
chart  with  the  least  jtossBiiile  delay — within  two  or  three 
bownof  taking  the  olMervatioii<t,  if  possible,  and  within  (our 
■t  the  ontaide.  The  liappy  idea  of  simultanetuis  obwrva- 
tiomwas  not  a  new  one,  but  the  immediate  colleotioa  of 
Ibe  data  I'oulil  not  bo  put  into  operation  until  the  suecess- 
ful  trial  <IK)5)  of  the  ekx-tric  telegraph  and  its  extenidon  to 
K  c<^nsiderable  numlier  of  widely  >ieparated  plan$  (1847).  In 
!85«  Prof.  Joseph  Uenry  began  the  use  of  the  first  «mme- 
diatt  wealher-niap.  It  was  a  wall  map  with  movable  sym- 
liols.pofrt«d  in  the  Smithsonian  In?ititnt;<>n.  From  th<-  map 
Prof.  Honrjr  deduced  certain  (onrlusiniH  concerniiii:  \hr 
weather  which  he  sent  to  Congress.  In  is.17  Ijp  Vpruer,  in 
France,  began  the  publication  of  an  ini. mutidiml  bulletin 
(•  statement  of  current;  Tiicfwjrolojrirul  ihita,  but  not  ro- 
linced  to  chart  fomn.  mid  friiin  th.  <i-  began  predictions 
for  the  port*  in  lH6t).  <  »ti  Si  nt.  16,  ll!l63,  lif  primed  the 
Teathcr-niap  for  that  day.  ami  distributed  it  to  liis  <  <irrf- 
spondcnts.  This  wa'^  tfu-  first  ctirrpnt  wtni  h«'r-iiiii[) 
Lshed,  and  the  series  has  iM-en  roni  iniu'd  .■.inc.'  witlmut  in- 
terruption. It  pivt\-i  (liiily  tlni  uir-(ir(,'N»ari'  unci  wiiiiis  fur 
Central  iitid  Wi  sti-rii  HurujN'. 

In  tlic  iiirtiiit iiiif  till-  iJi-turl>anrx'S  iufident  to  the  civil 
wiir  h;iil  iiit'-rruptL-ii  tlic  onlfrly  uiiviinri-  nf  iiicti'<>r()"nf;;y  in 
tlie  l.  S.  It  was  ri'sinned  hy  I'rof.  I  "li-vrliiiiri  Alilif.  llu'ii 
diri'rtur  of  till'  t'inriniiHt i  asl ri.inmiirnl  i)li-;«Tvnl ory,  wlio  in 
Ihtia,  Willi  lilts  giTiluittuis  Hiiiiifitaliet!  of  the  \\'i'<tiTti  L'uiuu 
Telegraph  Company,  began  the  collect  imi  au'l  use  of  tele- 
prapftie  reports  from  the  adjoining  States ;  and  uii  Feb.  2. 
ls;o,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  local  manager  for  the  f<'li  i:rn|ih 
rompany,  underto«)k  under  I'rof.  Abbs's  direction,  tiie  fujtk- 
ingof  current  weather-ni!i[)s  mul  ttn  ir  multiplication  by  a 
manifold  pr<H"Ps?i.  These  maps  wuru  cuniinuod  until  Oct. 
10,  18711.  ami  wrro  the  first  current  wcathtT-iiiaiis  in  the 
U.S.  The  ollkijil  series  of  weather-niajis  in  the  T.  .-i.  be- 
*w  with  tri-<laily  maps  o)i  N..v.  l.  1S7(».  'l"in\v  w.  n-  in 
manuscript,  and  were  mtulu  bulb  in  Wa-shiuKluu  ami  Chi- 
cago. They  were  niultijilicd  by  a  manifold  process,  and 
were  first  printed  May  2, 1871,  at  Washington.  The  next 
series  of  omcial  weather-maps  was  that  of  the  Uritish  Me- 
teorological Office,  which  first  appeared  in  prinu :d  form  in 
the  bidletin  for  Mar.  23, 1873.  The  numlier  of  iseries  has 
gradually  increased  since,  until  in  1804  there  were  eight«H>n 
«  theoi  ij»u«<d  by  as  many  oflleial  weather  services,  besides 
iboat  aerenty  daily  issued  at  local  stations  in  the  U.  S.  In 
oxe  they  Tar7  from  16  by  22  inches  (U.  S.)  to  4  by  5  inches 
(British).  In  Japan  they  are  issued  three  times  daily  (as 
fonterl/  in  the  u.  Si.  In  the  U.  B.,  and  in  Uussia,  they  are 
Udailf.  The  rematniDg  flftei<n  are  daily,  and  all,  except 
the  AutaaliaB,  an  imeia  on  Snmlay.  XIm»  honn  of  obser- 


vation an  aulj  in  the  monang,  and— Itir  Um  hi-dailv — 
mUf  in  tho  evening;  At  all  stations  of  the  V.  S.  tlwni 
mie  SjnO  UMft  itned  on  June  1, 1898,  of  whieh  8,997  were 
'  f  mtift  and  ifiTH  evening  um[>s.  Xbis  make*  a  total 
[•boot  8,000,000  maps  |K-r  year. 


In  what  foUoira,  reference  ia  always  made  to  the  Wash- 
incton  amp  nnlcM  otherwise  Sfieciilfld.  The  maps  issued  at 
ether  U.  S.  etatioos  dUbr  in  aome  details  fttKn  the  W«»li- 
iecton  nap,  and  the  man  of  the  other  national  service-t, 
•Ithoagh  occupied  with  the  saoe  meteondogical  elements 
and  serving  the  same  parposes,  diifer  in  nanT  details. 

The  observations  are  taken  at  8  a.  M.  and  8  p.  M.,  in  75th 
Bic-ridian  time.  This  is  what  is  called  i'^nern  time,  and  is 
eln^'ly  the  local  time  of  Pliila<lelnhi»  and  nearly  that  of 
Washington.  It  is  alx)ut  iwven  o'ehiok  local  at  Chicago,  St. 
Jjouis,  and  New  Orleans;  about  six  o'clock  for  Helena,  Den- 
ver, .Santa  F6,  and  El  I'aso ;  and  alwut  five  o'clock  for  .San 
I'ic-g",  Loa  Angelee,  i>an  Ftranci^cv,  and  i'ortlnml.  The  oIh 
*ervatlone  nn  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously,  and  as  nearly 
in  the  same  way,  with  as  similar  instrunicr^ts  as  p<3ssible. 
They  are  collected  at  Washington,  rtnlnt'e*!  to  maps,  the 
ioftcaita  made,  and  the  maps  pubti.slied  within  about  tha'v 
boors  from  the  time  of  observation. 

The  pteseares  of  the  atmoaphere  as  shown  bj  the  banHne- 
tcr  ana  ndooed  to  lea-IeTal  befora  tbaj  an  entered  on  the 


 -O 


map.  The  rednetion  employed  is  in  part  founded  on  Mn- 
erai  physi«idprinciph»  (Ferriel,  Batml  Advaneu  m  Mettat- 
ologjf,  pp.  8lH-40e),  and  in  piurt  on  an  empirical  adjiiat* 
ment,  aiHri)  that  it  makes  a  consdiiteiit  map.  In  the  eleTatail 
plateaus  of  the  interior  and  mountain  stations  these  ndno- 
tions  are  somewhat  uncertain  and  occasionally  intndaoe 
illusory  appearanceM  on  the  weather-map,  but  with  the  N* 
ductions  now  umhI  (due  to  Prof.  II.  A.  Hazen)  thoea  mis- 
leading phenomena  are  reduced  t4>  a  minimum.  Tinea  n- 
ductions  are  made  in  order  to  render  strictly  eompanbla 
oliservations  taken  at  widely  scitarat^d  points.  Utbef 
were  not  made  thr  t' i|H)j;rH[>hlc  effects  on  air-pressure  would 
bo  the  chief  uiu's  vi'ihlc,  and  thoiie  due  to  weather  changes 
would  be  masked.  Any  other  level  oouid  be  taken  as  the  ita.'^ia 
of  the  map  (as  a  plane  1,000  feet  above  sea-level,  or  2,U0O 
feet),  or  iniilead  of  the  actual  pressun-s  reduced  the  varia- 
tions fmm  the  average  pressure  for  the  dav  might  be  ena> 
ployed  ;  but  the  method  actually  used,  though  not  free  from 
objections,  is  now  universally  employed  on  weather-maps, 
and  its  faults  have  become  familiar  ^^>  forecasters.  Slight 
culminations  or  hollows  of  air-pressure  on  the  elevated 
plateaii-H  and  mountains  of  the  West  arc  to  bo  treated  with 
suspicion,  but  h  igh  or  deep 
ones  are  r>»!iable.  2^,00 

When  thi!  barometric 
prrssures  liio  c  lieen  entered 
1)11  tln>  mafi,  hm-s  arc  drawn 
passing  through  all  points 
iia\  ing  the  same  pr»>ssure. 
I'hesu  fir*"  called  tmfmrD,oT 
litiL-s  of  i'<|ual  )>ri'ssurv. 
Tlioy  are  usually  ma^li'  for 
t'Hrll   tl't\l  li   <•!  nil   inrh   i  if 

pressure,  as  2tf5,  2i»t), 
rt< .,  and   are   drawn  as 
iiliown  in  the  diaKTarn.  If 
one  station  has  ihr  nduci'tl 

Sressure  of  2!>  7!/  ami  tliu  m 
ent  that  the  is.>!iar  of  2!I  S  mu-t  pass  I i.  r ween  them,  and 
will  beat  almui  a  ^uartf-r  of  thy  <li>taiice  from  the  first  to 
the  iM'i-i'iiii.  lit  the  point.  A.  It  will  tmt  (mss  li.-tw.-m  tlio 
first  and  the  one  to  the  S.  of  it.  Ih'chusc  thry  an-  t>i>ih  Im'I.iw 
29"8,  but  will  between  the  laiiiT  ami  th,-  our  to  tin-  K.  of 
that,  as  the  last  is  2U'Ht>— and  at  the  |>oiiit  li,  abuut  iialf  uay 
between  the  two,  connecting  now  A  urnl  B.  with  a  sweep 
suggested  by  its  previous  ann  follow  inj,'  rimrse — and  we  have 
the  isobar  of  29*8  for  that  [i.-irt  of  tin.  map.  With  praol !(  H 
tlie  isobars  and  other  Jiiifs  ran  1>4'  liniwii  with  rapiaiiy  and 
precision,  but  one  rule  shouM  \n-  al«u\>  ii'membered :  these 
tines,  from  the  fluidity  of  the  air,  will  always  b©  in  free  and 
easv  $wee[iA,  and  will  never  make  a  sharp  angle. 

"The  resulting  isobaric  map  will  look  like  a  contour  map 
in  geography,  prescntine  certain  slopes  from  lower  pressure 
to  Higher  and  descents  from  higher  to  lower,  the  one  often 
ascending  to  a  rounded  area  of  highest  pressure,  the  other 
terminating  in  a  roundest  area  of  lowest  pressiure— each 
ooveiing  a  considerable  area. 

The  cnlmination  ot  highest  pressnrM  is  one  of  the  most 
imjiortant  JhalauBa  of  the  map,  and  a  kev  to  the  oietmn> 
logical  aitultko.  It  is  called  an  amii-cy clone,  but,  front  ita 
naemblanoe  to  a  hilltop  on  *  topo^aphic  map,  it  is  also 
called,  familiarly,  a  high,  8aeb  a  high  is  ap[H>ariiig  in  th* 
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riiir.Rin  1. — Drawing  of  teoban. 

■xt  to  tii.'  R.  has  2»-88,  it  ia  evi- 


northweet  eomer  of  nap  Na  4*  inoloeina  the  unusuaUy  high 
r  numa.  A  high  dennea  an  ana  of  fur 


pressunw  of  tO-t  or 

weather  with  dry  air  and  gentle  winds.  Tlie  air  of  a  high 
is  ralatiToly  cool,  but  the  Aeenoe  of  olonda  and  fattmidUy 

give.<(  the  snn's  rays  unusual  power  in  the  afternoon,  ana 
the  free  radiation  to  the  sky  makes  it  unusually  cold  to 
ward  morning.  The  high  is  therefore  the  rei^ion  of 
treme  daily  changes  in  temperature.  The  air  of  the  liizh  li 
dry,  tonic,  and  agreeable,  but  it  is  also  the  regiA^n  vi  ex- 
treme heat  and  oold  and  of  untimely  frosts^  andii  it  i»- 
mains  long  it  means  drouth  and  failure  of  eropa. 

The  area  of  lowest  pn-^urcs  is  called  a  eyefoiM,  or,  for 
buMMxapbic  reasons  and  to  avuid  the  common  anoolatkms 
olVlolBnce  with  this  word,  a  htr.  From  the  lowthe  pres- 
sure aeoendsinalldirec  tions.  The  low  isUieareaof  warmth, 
cloud,  moiMani^  rain,  and  high  winds.  Thongfa  it  bring!} 
eloM.-,  warm,  munry,  humid  weather,  and  is  conwHjiiently 
depressing  and  d&igreenble,  its  influeni-e  is  benign,  for  it 
brings  the  rain  anil  kei'i>s  the  air  !--tirn'<i,  pre*.  ■  ntir.,'  the 
stHgluititJti  So  elmrarteristio  of  a  long  dtoutti.  Tln'  1  Is 
even  more  a  key  to  the  meteorological  situation  than  is  the 
high.  The  maps  Kos.  1  to  4  show  the  tttcceseifie  positions 
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of  a  low.  tlio  jwth  of  which  is  liiarkeil  out  (t'snpi  inlly  (m  N". 
4)  by  the  )>iri>iuu  of  nrrowa.  This  low  brougiit  high  wintb 
t  I  1  h<-  <  <  r<  itt  Lalun,  bot  littte  nin.  Loin  m  ottim  caUctl 

storm-ari^aii. 

Aflt^r  thi!  isolmrs  coine  the  tMnHirrnt^,  or  luir--   if  i 
tt'iuporuturu.     Thi'V  are  UBuaily  .iraini  fi  r  i  .nli  in  )-'., 
making  an  ig.itlnim  for  —10,  0\  10%      ,  <'<.    (--(r'  rlio 
broken  lines  i^ii  No.  1  t<>  4.)    Tlif^y  mv  n  ii  n  ihii  .  il 

fnr  i  ll  viiin  ti.  TK- >  u-^ii.-illy  run  jHtlfWaril  it  wjir.i  II  l.iw, 
and  eqiiRlorwnni  from  a  hi^u  Near  a  low  is  !U)ini'litni<$«  an 
asM  of  npidly  iwmiDg  ««atiier>-wp<cimll]r  in  tnax  ud 


■-iiii.  li.TJiiisr  its  ilir.  i  tion  is  o<)nlrary  to  that  ta'K.'u  liy  tli.^ 
sun  in  ii ••  111 iiriiiil  r.mr-*'.  For  all  fy<'l'inf«  or  li.w-  in  tl_<j 
liorllnrii  liiini^hliiri'  (In-  ~|  inil  iiitl  iwiiij:  nf  tli>'wiinls  is 
in  11  I  ' till I'H  (  li 'i  k  w  iliri'<  '  !•  in  ;  for  th« -jimr  nIi  riii^  m  the 
■^mllp'rii  liriiiispiiiTi'  llii'  (lirrv  llon  of  Spir.'il  iiillnw  i-  i  l.  n  ;^- 
w  111  till'  <  iiM  i.f  I  111-  iilitl-rvclonCS  or  lil^'li>.  t  hr  mr  jKiur* 

nut  fi'iitii  til.-  1.  i](.  r  wit li  Ii  sliLiKt  clcK  kwi-f  turn  in  tho 
iiurllii'iJi  ln.-ai!,sp]a'R!,  lind  c<>uLr*t-cli«.-k»  i>«.'  in  thu  si  .ii- [..  ru. 

Th<!  vel<K-ily  of  th<'  winds  is  not  n'j'r.M  riti  1  i.n  ;ti.  se 
.  mains,  though  it  ia  on  foreign  DuuNi,  usumIIv  by  thv  nuinbt-r 
ot  naUian  on  tba  wiod-wnnn;.  Tlia  wud  w  imallj  gentle 


No.  1.— Weathertnajj  fur  LiisU  ru  U.  S,,  .Nu\ .  41,         8  A.  U. 


a  little  to  the  S.  Correspomlincly  thoro  is  a  colih  r  an-a 
in  front  of  and  Mow  a  hiffh.  TIiim>,  wlien  they  rk.'jire-«fiit 
a  change  of  20'  or  more,  are  markoil  out  by  u  row  of  red 
dots  (shown  in  the  aoeom|Minying  lUustrotionH  a-s  large  black 
dots).  Hucii  an  area  of  "  colder  is  tiecn  on  each  of  the  m»p6 
Koft  9  to  4|  snd  «q  Noi.  3  it  w  dividod  into  two.  JtocMmat 
Jmu*  oonnoet  plneoi  having  tbo  nine  monn  winter  torn- 
peratttra,  and  Itaerjfmal  Imea  eonnect  places  baring  tiie 
same  mean  tempemture  for  the  coldest  months  in  the  year. 

Tba  winds  are  presented  on  the  mapa  by  arrow-bead*  at 
the  atatfona,  the  arrow*  flying  with  the  wind.  If,  aa  at  Du- 
li^b,  the  arrow  painla  S.  E.,  the  wind  is  a  northwest  one. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  tnaiw  will  show,  what  Is  true 
on  the  average,  that  tho  wind  flows  .spirully  into  the  low,  niid 
that  the  dirwtion  of  tln'  inflow  is  contni-^'ii.i.kwise  (the 
elock  lyinff  on  its  back,  with  fno«  up).  It  i.s  also  fiilicil  sinis- 
tral, because  to  a  man  !it(in<liiijr  at  the  »enit'r  ii  wnuM 
wind  from  the  right  liand  to  Ibe  left;  also  agaiii«t  the 


with  hiRl's  and  fnnh  with  lows,  but  there  aru  niany  ex- 
ceptions (<■  this.  iSoMiH  low.t  have  Kuch  gentle  winds  that 
thev  would  ntit  attract  attention,  while  some  hichs  have 
hi^li  winds  on  some  part  of  their  marf^ns,  generally  on  the 
side  next  the  nearest  luw  when  the  latter  is  intense  and  not 
far  off.  These  are  questions  of  intensity,  and  lows  vary 
from  extreme  gentleness  to  the  intensity  of  the  barricane. 

The  criterion  for  inteniity  on  the  weather^m^  ia  the 
crowding  of  tiuj  isoliani  Wiien  they  are  near  together  the 
winds  are  high,  and  when  far  apart  the  wind*  an  gentle. 
The  |K  rpi'tiJieulardi«t«aoe  between  two  moeeiaive  moInm* 
(ur,  mom  properly,  the  length  ot  the  line  of  foroe  as  dellned 
in  physics}  is  called  the  preantra  gradient^  and  the  above 
hit  ion  may  be  stated  as  a  rule:  the  abortar  tiie  pneaure 
gni'lieiit  the  stronger  the  wind. 

1'lu-  nhttions  <if  direction  of  wind  to  the  center o(  the 
low  tan  bo  stilted  as  a  rule  or  law.  When  It  is  cloudy  and 
humid  and  Uie  wind  ia  iiesh,  ao  that  it  is  oeitaui  that  tba 
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few  i>  snfficientlj  inUnse  to  bo  conskltimi  a  storm,  then  the 
rule  is — stand  with  jour  fiioe  to  the  wind  and  the  low  center 
is  to  Tour  right  band,  ft  HUle  behind  you.  This  is  called 
Burs-Ballol's  law,  aft«r  an  eminent  Dutch  phnioiaL 

the  cluu'iineiss  is  indicat«(l  bv  the  chanicM  III  the  station- 
einsk)  on  thu  niap.  In  ma|ia  N^os.  1  t4>  4  O  mcanx  clear,  o 
bir  or  partly  cluudv,  ®  cloudy.  The  low  usually  has  a 
cJoad-cap,  which  is  likely  to  extend  futiier  forwud  or  Ottst- 
ward  of  the  center  of  the  low  Unn  behind  or  mttmid,  and 
more  to  the  S.  than  to  the  N. 

The  symbol  for  rain  is  •.  a  dark  circle,  that  for  mow  •. 
The  rain  otten  prt>c<><les  the  luw,  especially  in  the  &  IB>qiM<l- 
ratit;  thesti  DW  nuky  either  replace  the  raia,<iiritBI^OOCur 
to  Uw  rear  of  Ui»  low,  and  toward  tb«  high. 


eipio  in  the  theory  of  gaaca  that  anj  gas  or  vapor,  in  tbo 

pr(>«<»nr^  of  another,  acts  as  if  the  other  was  nut  present* 
pnniiied  it  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  other.  Hence  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  atmosphere 
forms  what  is  in  many  resitects  an  independent  almoxphere. 
This  vapor  i^mosphore  ia  called  thu  hydrosphere,  and  nie- 
teorolo^oal  conceptions  are  somewhat  clearer  if  tiic  hydro- 
sphere IS  considered  aa  a  whole  and  by  itself  before  consid- 
eration is  given  to  ite  interaotioo  with  tne  dry  atmosphere. 

The  fact  of  prime  importance  concerning  the  atmospheric 
water  is  that  it  underf^s  all  of  its  changes  at  stat<i  (vapor, 
liquid,  and  solid)  withm  the  range  of  actual  meteorological 
tem  (wrat  ures,  and  that  it  is  the  only  element  of  the  almo«miere 
that  does  sou  Water  and  ioe  evaporate  into  vapor,  ana  thia 


TheM  are  the  eUoMDts  of  the  weather-inapb  briefly  stated. 
Ther  will  be  dismissed  more  In  detail  in  wbal  follows.  It 
anlv  mnaiDS  hsro  to  state  one  jensnl  principle  of  the 
bifheel  importanee  in  the  nss  «!  ^  weatber^nap.  It  ia 
Ihn;  The  weather  intemperate rsgionsdiifta  eastward  with 
■boot  the  speed  of  a  panenger  tnin.  Thoe  are,  however, 
many  variations  in  the  patht  and  Speed  of  bigha  and  lows; 
tlMnges  in  intensity  of  ell  th«  elements  also  often  occur. 
The  ekili  of  the  foreoaator  eonsisia  Imeelv  in  detectingr  the 
ign*  of  these  ehangta,  and  this  skill  is  the  neult  oflong 
pnetice. 

Th«  ITydrogphert. — Before  passing  on  to  a  discussion  of 
^mechanism  of  storms,  it  is  neces.sary  to  consider  what 
ii»  aecordiog  to  present  meteorological  theory,  the  chief 
snrnee  of  energv  in  atomia— in  la^  the  element  without 
whkb  wtt  wonlaiiaTa  no  storms.  It  is  a  fundamental  prin- 


U.  &.  Hov.  tt,      •  r.  v. 


condenses  again  into  liquid  water  and  into  ke^  Eaoh 
change  tnToTves  a  oliange  of  energy.  When  water  ia  evap- 
ontea,  hcafc  Is  taken  up  and  reowved  tram  the  immediate 
somMinclnin  dins  lowwuif  their  tsmpenatnn ;  wbni  water 
is  oondensed,  this  beat  is  restored,  nuing  tin  temperat  ure. 
A  baatHinit  is  the  amoont  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  kilo- 
gramme of  water  a  degree  centigrade.  To  evamcsle  a  lulo- 
gnunme  of  water  at  mexing  retinires  607  sneh  heat-unit«, 
and  at  boiling  887.  Tha  veault  is  that,  by  evaporation  and 
condensation  of  water,  the  atinospluTo  wcontes  a  heat-en- 
gine, with  the  sun's  rays  as  the  chief  source  of  heat,  and  the 
patches  in  the  cloud-layers,  where  active  condensation  is  tak- 
ing place,  as  the  cylinders.  The  vajtor  is  pouring  into  the 
hydrosphere  at  every  ooinl  where  it  iromes  niJo  contact  with 
a'liquid  or  solid  surface,  at  all  times  and  at  all  tempera^ 
toresb  Bvaporotion  take*  placo  even  from  a  sui&ce  of  ioe 
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without  visible  traii!«itif)n  tlirnugh  the  liquid  aUtfe   It  is 

more  free  fn)tii  a  surface  of  turf  Ihmn  fmm  a  wstmr  aurfoce, 
and  tnoru  free  from  the  latter  than  from  a  sarboe  of  mokt 
ban  aoil.  It  is  more  free  at  hiphor  teiiijieratures,  in  the  sun 
thsn  in  the  shade,  in  summer  than  in  winter,  in  t)ie  tri>pii-s 
than  in  hii;her  latitudes.  KvaiHtration  altui  de|H-nd-^  on  the 
amount  of  moisluru  in  the  air,  ln-ing  the  more  free  the  drier 
the  air.  Wind  favors  evaporation,  as  also  does  the  purity 
ot  the  water  eva|Mirated.  EvajRtration  also  depends  !<li);htly 
on  the  air-|)reaj«ure ;  it  increases  with  decrease  of  nri'ssiire. 

When  the  molecule*  of  water  free  themselve-s  from  the 
trainmels  under  w^hich  they  were  lield  when  in  the  liquid  or 
the  solid  slate,  they  teu'l,  aside  from  the  influence  of  grav- 
ity, to  spread  eqiiallf  io  all  <Ui«cUoii8.  Their  motion  as 
gaseous  partiolM  is  rapid,  80  that  this  tpnai  is  »  vwry 

quick  one. 

The  vapor  of  water  in  the  air  i8  called  humidifi/  nf  the 
air.  Then'  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  thi«  vapor  m  hi'  h  liic 
air  cut)  Contain.  When  the  vapor  has  rcii'  in'i  this  [i.'inl 
ihi'  (lir  i"<  "wid  t"  Ik?  .saturate*!.  If  rri'^n:  vnjM.r  ;>  riin-fil 
iiii'i  iiir.  till- -^iirijlus  conden-'''^,  itiiii  lln-  !«'m[n mi un-  iil 
wliirh  i/i iiiii>'ti^iil  ii  11  li'^in*  is  <  nll>-il  ihr  ilnr-pdint.  The 
aiiiciunt  "f  nim-lurr  in  llir  iiir  nt  Jiiiv  Uiiir,  iiii'HMjred  either 
Kv  its  jiri >stirc  ■  ir  Iriisiuii  u>  ji  psirt  uf  tlh'  liyilrnsphere  or 
liy  Ilic  [iU!nl>rr  uf  !;riiill>  Hi  rfirli  i  illur  fi>i>t  ■if  llir.  IS  rliliuil 
it/)m/iiifi'  fiun\iihf>/.  Tile  riiliij  ii.'twi-1'ii  ihi'  amuiiiif  I'f 
iiKiismr--  firtuiillv  in  till-  nir  loul  tli*'  itnii'uii'  wfijcli  wunM 
siltiiriiti'  itu-  air  at  ilS  jir.  -i  iil  tprn|i.  ri(t  urr  is  i  Jillrd  l  he 
ri'h>t\re  h  u»%idily.  The  reiul  i>  <  huniii  li".  v  sin  iw>  win  l  Iht  I  lie 
air  iss  moist  or  dry.  and  ifiinturiillv  urvrr  i:ri-ii!cr  ihnti  unity 
which  marks  suturatiun — at  Im-t  m-\i-r  uinirr  n.-ituiMl  Lon- 
ditions:  t^friuLii  artiliciai  Lvmlitioiw  tjeeiu  t"  ciois.-  suii.-r- 
aatunii  imi.    'l  liii  lower  the  temperature,  the  Inwi  r  tlir  •(•■w- 

Foitit  niiii  till-  smaller  the  absolute  humidity  at  »AUii'atiua. 
n  o<ilil  wcuthi-r  tlu'  n-liitisr  Imiiiidity  is  often  1;  in  hot 
weather,  riin  ly.  W  lu  ii  tlm  n  lurive  humidity  i.n  low,  water 
evaporait's  rii|iiilly  fruiii  tin'  s^iil  i^r  friun  ri'i  i'[itiii'lc<,  furni- 
ture shrinks,  ihf  skin  i^  hk-ly  Im  rluip,  iirui  fun-  wriiikli's 
gather  on  tliu  fur.-.  Wrn-u  tlic  rcijitivL-  Ininu'lity  iiiirh, 
plants  li>i'k  Ijrigiit  and  frusln-ii  ii[i.  nninuils  H)i|i-nr  iin^n' 
oomforttilile,  und  funiiture  swt-ils  Htui  cn-nks. 

Tije  iiydrwspherc  is  a  sJialli>wi,T  viivolojjc  for  the  i>,'irtli 
than  is  the  dry  atmufiphen^.  It  thins  out  ranidly  luwnr  l 
mount4»in-to|)«  and  toward  the  ixde.s.  It  is  alw)  irn  culur, 
variiililc,  Jiiiil  siniiitiril.  Tin'  irregularities  are  prndurcil  liy 
night  umi  duy,  saushine  niid  shadow,  clear  weatln-r  ami 
clouds.  Thr  viiriiiii  'ns  iiri»  due  to  much  the  saiiu- cniisi  st. 
The  stratilicaUuii  dejNiiuiouu  the  principles  of  condejiijilion, 
as  follows : 

The  humidity  spreads  in  all  directions  until  it  reaches 
some  plaoo  already  saturated,  when  condensation  takes 
place.  This  may  be  due  to  the  chilling  of  the  air  in  con- 
Uot  with  anj  free  surface  cooled  below  the  dew-point,  when 
there  ia  a  deposit  of  dew,  boai  frost,  or  frost- worlt  (see  Dew), 
or  it  may  be  dne  to  the  ohilling  of  t  he  air  bv  elevation  and 
ooniequent  expulsion.  In  which  va!>e  clou<)  is  fonned,  or 
the  water-moMcalw  thMnadves  majr,  in  their  joumevs,  pass 
(hedeTiiiticin  at  which  Vt»  toaip«r»tiife  is  tliat  of  the  dew- 

ent«  in  tAAet  ease  ft  tUraiar  daud  mar  be  formed.  (See 
KtM,)  At  tliB  pneuB  krol  oir  jaotiwnnal  pkute  where 
the  tampanitura  is  that  of  Htedow-poln.t,  •  stimtiiiB  «f  ehmd 
wilt  ba  nmncd,  but  thtt  release  of  neat  \n  candansatjoii  of 
vapor  «nd  the  aotion  <A  the  ena*'t  on  tba  apper  surface 
of  the  oknid  dow  make  this  air  warmer  than  below,  aod  the 
ooodeiuatjon  has  removed  some  ol  the  moialnre,  to  that  the 
next  olood-lavar  can  be  fonned  onljr  at  a  contidcrably 
greater  aileivation.  Alxkva  this  nmy  come  a  third  layi<r  and 
possibly  more,  ao  tltat  a  distinct,  tliough  tnuislent,  layering 
is  set  up. 

A  fogr  is  a  eload  at  the  eatth^s  anrface,  and  ia  the  result  of 

a  suDorsaturat  ion  due  to  chilling. 

Wo  have  now  foUowed  the  molecule  «f  water  from  the 
time  it  left  tlie  mass  of  Ice  or  liquid  wat«r  until  it  is  recon- 
dented  as  dew  or  the  element  of  a  cloud.  These  particles 

may  now  n:rrr1riinerate  until  raindrops,  hailstones,  or  snow- 
flnkes  art  f  rn.  ,1,  when  they  fall  to  the  earth  as  precipitation. 
(See  KaiH,  Uail,  and  S\ow.)  A  part  of  the  precipit4it ion 
flows  off  the  ."iirface  to  Ktn;am.s.  then  to  rivers  and  the  sea ; 
a  part  jwrcolafirs  into  the  soil  to  ap|K-ar  at  a  distance  in 
■prints,  or  to  1k>  eva|K'»rateil  gradually  from  the  .•surface  ;  a 
part  IS  utilizMl  in  organic  or  inorganic  changes;  a)iil  a  part 
IS  evaporated  sooner  or  later  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  aoionnt  otUiied  in  each  way  depends  on  the  sortof  pro- 
cipitatlon,  tha  ohaiaetar  of  the  aoifhee  and  toil,  and  the 


I  character  of  the  vegetatirm  at  the  place  of  fall.  In  any  case, 
I  the  molecule  which  falls  is  likely,  (ly  the  aid  of  streams  and 

winds,  to  he  carried  far  to  leeward  before  it  £dls  again. 
I     Kxi>erimenls  indicate  that  dust  play*  an  iriipor'snt  part 
,  in  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  nuMsiiirf,  ubich  een* 
I  dens«  most  reailily  <tn  free  surfaces,  and  such  surfaces  are 
atfonled  by  moles  and  jMrtieles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air. 
These  extremely  small,  solid  maitses  fall  with  cxi'essive  slow- 
ness through  the  air,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  causes 
them  soon  to  as,snme  a  uniform  velocity,  which  mav  be  but 
a  fnu-tion  of  a  foot  p»'r  day.   They  also  show  a  t*nilcncy  tn 
make  more  or  less  distinct  layers  or  strata  in  the  air,  those 
of  about  the  same  sijte  tetiding  to  occupy  the  same  stratum. 
This  is  a  tendency  common  also  to  sediments  in  water. 

Lows  or  Cydonm. — The  air,  like  other  gati«s,  and  even 
liqMidi.  shnw!^  n  rtrong  tendency  to  form  vortifci.  which  are 
tnui-iiiTv  Ui  ( :u!sc  uf  friction.  In  a  friction  I  iss  iluid  they 
ttoulii  111'  iiidrsi  niri  iWe.  The  tumultuous  whirls  from  afac- 
t.iry  i  litimiry  or  fn  in  the  crater  of  a  smoking  volcano,  the 
[icrfi-ri  whirls  fnrnud  t<y  n  i«mokpr,  or  bv  the  puffs  of  a  Io- 
inirictivf  ut  <iarliu;.'.  illuslrali'  iIii-m'  whirls  li.'iaus.- 
IIii'VIIil;  nir  is  i  iitliiusl  l.y  llu-  siiiuku  that  ni(>vi'.~  wjth  it. 

Th  hly  nf  H  wiiiily  >t ri'i-t-n.>nuT  is  a  slatii>iiary  ..ine  due 

to  the  obstruction ;  those  seen  in  the  movement  of  flakes  in 
a  windy  now-Morm  an  not  atationaiy,  fant  are  very  tran* 

sii'r>t. 

.\  i!inri>  coiiijili't"'  tyj.(>  (if  ni'riiil  ■whirls  is  f'juiid  in  tin-  lit- 
tlr  w  liirl«  iiiii>  f"riii<-il  ov.r  a  iliisty  read  or  tieid  cf  stuMilo 
<iii  a  lii't  aftcniMnn,  'I'lir  sun's  rtt^s  hral  up  tlic  irinund, 
aiul  thus  the  air  in  ciuitiirt  with  it,  until  Ihc  latter  I'mcs 
li'itirr,  arid  <'(iii-(  i[(n-iitl\  liu'htcr.  than  tlu'  air  iriiiiii'<iiai<-ly 
aliove.  If  the  litld  is  unevi-a  the  jir. iji-iamg  jjointii  conduct 
the  lighter  air  up  their  sides,  thus  jjiMtig  it  enough  momen- 
t»tm  to  send  it  on  it*  way  upwani,  and  the  g<>neral  effect  on 
lookini;  a<  n  iss  tlu'  Iirlil  i.-  that  of  a  triinulniis  iiintl'iii  oM-r 
th^-  whr,;<  i.f  it.  If  ihiTf  IS  no  such  aid  lu  its  start  u|iw-ard, 
till'  liuhlcr  and  wariniT  air  remains  below  until  it  i:<  is  f.iri-e 
(.■ii(iiii;li  ii '  HTi-iid  u It Ihiiit  help.  Under  th(-si'  cuiulii i. ui>  a 
111 'riz' iiitul  viL'W  thr<nii;h  tlir  air  ^,'ivr>  a  more  or  Ic-o,  pcrfis't 
mirage — a  pheautiieiion  wliirli  nui  s/irin  t iinrs  !«•  si:i'U  ovtr  a 
hot  street  as  perfectly  as  nvi  r  a  di'si  rt.  When  this  air 
lin>aks  xXs  honas  it  is  likely  to  do  so  ut  oin^  jtoint,  and  there 
is  a  si'rt  <if  draitiage  uiiwani,  n  sultini;  in  a  somewhat  or- 
(!i  rlv  iiitlow  below  atui  a  consetiueut  whirl,  which  on  tlie 

is  soon  exhausted,  tat  oo  UM  detert  may  last  for  a 

iarp>  part  of  an  hour. 

The  whirls  just  mentioned  nr--  diU'  to  heated  air  alone, 
and  when  the  supply  of  hot  air  is  inii  rcepted  or  exhaiisi«,-d 
thev  come  to  an  end.  If  the  wlurl  were  very  large  and 
inofsl  air  should  flow  in,  then  a  ixiulitiuous  source  of  energy 
— the  cotiden.sation  of  moisture — would  be  added,  and  the 
whirl  would  be  {lersi.steiit.  Such  is  the  so-calleil  convective 
tlieory  of  cyclones,  and  though  this  theory  is  not  .satisfac- 
tory at  all  iM^ints,  it  is  the  only  consistent  and  generally  ac- 
cepted explanation  of  these  plienomena. 

The  convective  or  aspiration  theory  of  storms  is  as  fol- 
lows :  An  unequal  healinff  of  the  air  sets  up  at  some  place 
a  motion  upward.  The  air  rushes  in  below  to  talie  the  place 
nf  that  which  risee;  above,  the  air  te  chilled  by  expansion, 
condeflscM  some  of  its  moisture  to  fbrm  a  cloud-can,  then 
flows  o«t  from  the  center  above.  The  height  to  wUch  the 
air  rises  is  very  small— probably  not  a  hundredth  of  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  inflowing  winda  Thus  a  cjchme  is 
a  flat,  horizontal  vortex,  a  kttMred  Cimca 
as  broad  as  thick,  lying  flat  00  the  earth  9l 
and  moving  as.  a  Whole  eastward,  with  in-  ^ 
flowing  winds  on  Its  lowsr  and  outflowing 
on  it.H  up(i«r  surface. 

That  the  air  flows  in  spirally  and  not 
radially,  as  might  lie  expected,'  is  due  to 
irreguMrities  of  inflow,  aiid  that  the  spiral  ^ 
is  contnKtlockwise  in  the  northern  and 
clockwise  ill  the  southern  hemlt^here  is 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Ferrel  a 
has  shown  {Pop.  Tnat.  on  Wintl*,  pp.  ' 
77-88)  that  any  body  in  motion  horison- 
tally  over  the  snrfai-<-  of  the  rotating'  eartii 
has  a  tendency  to  ihdVct  to  the  right  in  * 
the  northern  hcii)is[p|i(Te  and  to  the  left  Dixohiv  raiiw 
in  the  S4>uthern.    If  the  center  of  the  low     of  •.inUtral  si.i 
is  at  C  (diagram),  the  lUn  rcasc  of  pre.s.suro     <^^«"<*»"f  "» 
there  will  euu.se  a  rmrti<de  of  air  at  .\  to 
pass  radially  along  A  B  toward  C ;  but  the  earth's  rotation 
causes  the  deflectfoa  B  D,  and  the  pazticla  aotnaily  rsachea 
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D.  From  this  point  the  •*urliiin.  t<i  s|ioi(k,  of  \hf  cmfer 
would  cause  the  |«irtii'l«'  to  iww  l>>  Inil  ihr  carlh'.s  rulM- 
tion,  nml  now  also  thu  uioiueiitutii  (rum  the  luotiun  fruiii  A 

ill),  will  ( auM  its  aotaal  path  to  Im>  to  tba  right  hand  of 

1)  K,  utul  so  on. 

Thu!S  the  I'iirtiL'le  of  air  |IHM  in  a  spiral  {>ath  to  the  oen- 
t.>r  i)f  the  cvi  l.me.  Meantime  Its  veloc-itv  is  incn-asi'il  it 
aiiproiv  li-'*  the  center.  This  is  due  to  t)u>  l«w  of  '•j)ri'ser- 
vttti.iii  uf  aroas"  or,  as  it  is  ciilli-d  iti  HstronMiny.  Kepler's 
spcon'i  ]»w.  In  meteon)l<)^ry  it  i«.  Munctiitu  ^  m)  rllii  ii-iit  tiuit, 
c  rnbiiieil  with  the  a<'tioii  of  inertiii  Itlie  mwiiHciI  cciitrifu- 
psl  f  >n-iM.  it  rauses  the  particle  near  (he  cviiti  r  tn  riri  uluti- 
ar>'Uii<l  the  avis  without  ever  reaching  it,  thus  causing  a 
ivtrtiul  vtiotiiim  alK>ut  the  axis— •  ftenie ot  impoTtaiMM  in 
Ferrel'-i  thwrj"  of  tornaili>es. 

To  olitain  a  elear  iilea  of  the  meohaniiin  of  a  ('T<-lone,  as 
•Im)vo  explaineil,  let  us  (ciIIdw  in  iina^inatinn  a  iwirtifle  nf 
«ir  fn>iu  thi'  time  it  eiiti-rs  until  it  leaves  such  a  vortex, 
l.yinj;  on  the  extri'iue  margin  of  a  cvi-lone.  it  is  eau>:ht  in 
the  suction  action  of  the  center,  anil  starts  sl.miy  tnwanl  it. 
Its  eourse  is  at  lirst  along  S  radius,  but  the  dcttei-live  effect 


the  speeil  hecotm  s  li  s-*  ami  l«s.s, until  finHlly  it  is  thrown  out 
at  the  inarLriii  "f  tlir  i  yrluiiic  ilisk,  anil  coinea  to  IMtlDA 
jMisition  (li  ciiii'd  liy  oIluT  thau  evclonic  laws. 

Tlie  low  liH"  a  cap  of  clouil.  Tliis  ch]>  is  not  placed  ceiH 
trallr  ov.T  the  low,  nor  is  it  syniinctrical.  It  is  u.suallT 
more  iiiiirki''!  on  the  mlvain  iii;;  or  eastern  siilo  and  uii  the 
southiTii  siile  of  the  low,  and  is  thickisi  ami  lowest  at  some 
[mint  H  little  S.  K.  of  the  I'ciiler.  Frotii  here  it  tliiu-  out  in 
all  ilireciioii>.  hut  most  rupidly  toward  the  rear.  The  ex- 
trenu'  eilp'N.  <'-{H'riiilly  in  front,  urr  long  fltlMki  OrflQgen 
of  i-irrus.  arxi  are  at  f,'reat  eli- wit  ions. 

The  precipitation  irnin  aud  snow)  is  usually  pnatest 
wheri'  tlie  cloud  is  deuM'si — thnt  i-.  sutnewlmt  ahea<l  and  to 
tiie  riiilit  hand  of  llic  ci  iit.  r  (  fliiclow.  Snow  in  sfpuills 
and  tlnrrii's  often  falLs  to  tlu'  rear  of  a  low.  especially  if  it 
is  crowded  liy  H  liii;h.  The  ari'a of  pncipitation  varies  enor- 
niou-ly  with  indiNidual  st'inus,  and  the  heaviest  ndnfalLs 
usually  on  iir  with  sn  oiLdarics,  to  he  mentioned  hereafter, 
t'vcli 'iie^  have  an  etistward  motiiMi  in  temperate  latitudes 


which  has  l>een  variously  atlriliiili 
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the  surface  air,  to  the  higher  currents  or  anii-trades,  and  to 
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of  the  earth's  rotation  soon  comes  in  plaj,  and  it  bonds  if.<» 
path  to  the  ri;.dit  of  tlie  center.  Thui  conies  into  aellon 
tke  c«ntrifn);al  force  and  the  law  of  preservation  of  .'ir. 
»nd  its  path  alniul  tlu'  center  lM>rotnes  constantly  si' 
tnd  more  ciT^ular,  while  its  speeri  b<N'oines  greater.  Me:m- 
*hde  it  tret.s  gradually  into  the  eentrul  n-irion  where  aspira- 
tion is  active,  and  it.s  spirals  bc;;in  to  rise.  Kveuiniilly  it 
|»»we>»  the  median  plane  of  the  cyelmie.  th.-  ^ii.  r iku  Weakens 


j(elf-pro)>agation  due  to  tlin  fact  that  the  rain  and  cloud 
center  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  center  of  low  nressure. 
They  arc  disposed  to  follow  liabitual  paths,  but  this  regu- 
I  iritV  of  path  is  hy  no  means  to  iw  refaed  on  in  tlie  caw  of 

anv  individual  cyclone. 

Yhe  inoveineiil  of  llie  cM-lone  over  t  lie  station  of  an  ob- 
server give>  rise  til  a  well-iii.irkeil  x.-ries  of  plieiioiiieiia  last- 
in;:  from  one  to  tim  e  duvs.   The  tuiniMiefer  Kraduallv  falls. 


and  is  finaily  reversed,  the  spirals  become  wider  and  wider,  |  reaches  a  minimum,  Iheii  rises  raltier  more  rapidly  tlian  it 
TOu  Tin.— 6 
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foil.  The  thermometer  gradiKilly  risps  until  ilic  mit.  r  r.f 
the  low  i»  iw***!-*!,  when  it  fulK  fu-ii  r  tli.m  ii  rnM-. 
fingers  of  thecirnu*  ure  tlr*t  scea  txluutluig  up  fr  nn  ^  V"Uii 
on  the  wesU'm  horiz.nt.  'J'tiey  ^raduaily  cxleiiil,  ai.'l  itir 
followwJ  by  a  sheet  <'(  i  liiini  which  grows  <Jenser  liiitl  Jt- 
sci'iiila  Idwor  (ni;il  lin'  ijiin-renter  has  pass»Hl  the  mvri<lian. 
win  11  th--  wtarhvr  i  li.ir--  iihTi'  rnpiillv  thud  it  i^lomlwl.  The 
Wi'u'Jjcr  tliirki'iis  iinii  If  lfi.":-"nn'>  mi'n'  aii'l  ni<  rv  rainy  urilil 
the  rjiiii-cuiilcr  h:i.-.  luL-^M-d  Hits  Uieriiimit,  whdtt  the  nun 
passes  ofl  more  rHpi<Hy  than  it  ratne  on. 

The  most  int«?rc'Sting  s»!ri(!s  of  phenomena,  however,  arc 
thoeie  of  the  wind.  The  cyclone  brings  with  it  a  series  of 
winds  of  ita  own,  which  pas-*  along  with  it  and  so  gradually 
sweep  over  any  station  in  iln  f>nlh.  In  the  resulting  anil 
8uece!»ivo  changi-s  in  wind-diruclion  which  are  {xwiblo, 
tliero  iiri'  three  distinct  cases  dc|>en(Ung  on  whether  the 
storm-ceater  pas-ses  to  the  N.  or  S.,  or  centrally,  over  the 
station.  If  the  center  pas.<cs  to  the  X.,  the  wind  starts  in 
aa  southerly,  posses  through  westerly,  and  ends  as  a  northerly 
wind.  It  thus  takes  a  elo<.-kwis«  change,  or  thst  tvith  the 
sutu  This  is  called  werini/.  If  the  center  pw-itie*  to  the  S., 
thm  the  wind  passes  from  southerly  to  northerly  through 
the  E.,  or  against  the  sun.  which  to  called  baekina.  If  the 
center  posse;)  over  the  station,  tiM  wind  is  southerlf  wh«o  it 
is  coming  on  aod  northeriy  wb«n  it  is  going  off,  Tbm  is 
no  veering  or  b(ioklli|[,  taut  tin  wiiid  tbafij  ntocaea  vith 
a  longer  or  aliartar  utarral  of  nbtin  calm.  This  is  a 
wwiartah>e  phwHananon  in  violent  cyelonee.  in  which  eas<>s 
tba  nbn  oanter  or  of  tbo  ttorm"  b  eypM  inlly  largu 
and  mil  marked.  VMseb  lnv«  fiouod  th*  ejra  of  tbo  storm, 


vttii  itt  tremeodons  ebofpr  was  but  no  wind,  to  bo  about 
aa  deatmotivo  «>  iho  wimb  thamaolT«a. 

It  •  lino  is  drawn  tfarongh  a  center  ct  low-pnaBois  and  in 
ttie  diraetjon  of  motioa,  then  wo  liave  a  rigfat-hami  half  and 
a  loft-hand  h^f  of  the  storm.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
tho  n^t  liand  (or  genemlly  soutliern)  half  of  a  violent 
•torm  IS  tbe  mora  dangerouK  IxNtaiiiie  the  air  there  moves 
with  the  velocitr  of  the  <qrck>nic  wind  plus  the  velocity  «f 
pp»greasion  of  IM  stonn  as  a  whole.  The  left-hand  haff  is 
tho  less  violent  half  U'cause  the  velocity  of  the  air  there  is 
that  of  the  wind  minuii  that  of  progression. 

If  a  line  be  also  drawn  through  the  center,  but  perpen- 
dicolar  to  the  preceding,  the  storm  is  divided  into  four 
OOadiBatS,  <  f  ^^  f  i  h  the  front  right-hand  oi.u  is  the  most 
amgmm,  m  >s(  <  l^^udy,  and  meet  rainy. 

iSorm*. — The  larger  storms  (or  atmospheric  disturbances 
aocompanied  with  precipitation)  are  the  more  intense  lows 
or  cyclones;  the  smaller  ooea  are  secondaries  or  minor  whirls 
(in  size  not  intensity)  in  the  general  whirl  of  the  cyclone. 

One  path  of  storinicomOS  up  from  the  West  Iiidios.  This 
is  the  path  of  hurricanes.  Another  comes  up  from  the 
Philippine  islands.  This  is  the  path  for  typhoons.  These 
are  both  violent  ejdones  of  trapieal  origin.  (See  TIubri- 
CANK.)  TjnhiKtns  are  also  known  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
Friendly  islands  in  the  .South  Pacific  and  in  the  vi'cinitv  of 
the  Maseercne  islands  in  the  western  (lart  uf  the  Indian 
O^^in.  The  habitual  paths  of  storms  in  the  soutbom  hemi- 
sphere an*  not  yd  known  exi-<'|)t  for  siuall  arens. 

The  serondariin  are  minor  whirls,  often  iin|>erfect  a.* 
whirls,  which  are  inibcddol  in  the  general  whirl  of  the 
cyclone,  and  most  generalty  in  the  right-hand  nnlcrior  < mad- 
rant.  They  are  most  common  in  extensive  and  humid  lows, 
and  appear  generally  in  the  holler  moist  s«>(is(.>ns  and  in  the 
hotter  liours  of  the  day.  They  are  l<H'al  in  character  and 
brief  in  duration.  Anioiig  them  are  ToR.\.iiH>ts.  Tiii  nder- 
8TORMH,  HAiiJcroRM,  and  t'u>ri>nrHST  i<iq.  v.).  They  afloni 
a  large  |M-rct'nta!^^  of  the  minfall  <if  warm  scasmis— ihc 
moR^  the  nean-r  the  tropics  are  a|>prDa(hod.  in  the  tropics 
these  minor  ilisturbaiKcs  ap|H-ur  to  form  iocall]riand  |^c- 
pendently  of  any  general  sturni. 

Jlitjhs  or  Aiiti-ri/rloiifi*. — In  the  highs  the  air  di'scciirls 
from  a!w»vc  h«i(I  Hows  out.  The  nutflowiiig  winds  hrrv  take 
alMi  a  -  |  1 1  ,il  iiiri><'l  ion.  tmt  with  dc\t  ml  turn  (in  I  lu'  iiortln  rii 
heniispiicri  t  or  oppusitc  to  thill  taken  in  cvi-luncs.  Tlic 
curvaUirt!  of  the  jpinjl  is  here  gentle  and  tlii'  vctn.-itv  t'cn- 
erallv  slitrKt.  Th'- motion  of  iinli-cyrlf>n<.s  is  ;.'fii(.i'nlly  less 
rapid  .-ill  I  Nil  1 1  yiiii:  1  lm)\  that  of  cyeKines.  Tliey  )ip(iear 
in  the  SV.  ami  Oisappoar  in  the  K.,  like  cyclones,  liiit  iheir 
paths  are  usuitliy  on  more  soullierly  laiitiules;  while  (he  ey- 
cloiies  usually  leave  ibo  u<iiitincMt  by  the  way  o(  .New  Kiic- 
land  or  the  provincoa^tba  highs  usually  leavo  by  tbe  MiddlB 
Atlantic  co)t«i. 

Oules  are  not  unusuully  associ«teil  with  )iii,']is.  thoutxh 
they  are  geuerally  at  a  ihatamin  L\>m  the  center ;  kin  mu»l 


frequont  when  a  high  is  nut  fiir  (iis*>int  fmni  a  (irectiiiug 
I'lW.nii'l  iire  not  Bccompaiiii'il  w  illi  mui-li  jTeciiiitiit i. .n.  The 
Tex.-m  N'l.iiTnKR  (if,  v.\  is  a  gak-  •lur  i;!-;iern!ly  £«j  an  anti- 
I'yiliiie  ill  !iiL,4ier  1,1' iivides.  A  fi/i.n  W.wi:  i  .y.  »'.)  is  a  phe- 
noiuenon  of  (h,  inh  jiti?  in?  edge  of  a  wjjuier  high  following 
chjsely  on  liU  uns.-aw.nable  low.  Where  the  cold  wave  is 
aecomtwni'  i  liv  ii  r«U  u(  line,  cold-weather  snow,  in  »tiarp 
le  ti  iihir  rry'>;iu--  »  ith  a  high  Wind,  it  boOOUMa  •  BUBAU^ 
{4^.  CI,  whii-ij  i.>  djitigeroiis. 

Verticai  Chan^e.—Tho  pressure  of  the  air  de<  ^•■l»s^  s  w  ;ih 
elevation  in  free  air  or  on  mountains,  but  th>-  rhdni;.'  a 
mcKlifled  somewhat  by  temperature.  The  pressure  jil  sea- 
levcl  supports  a  column  of  mercury  about  .K)  inches  long. 
At  l.CXJOfet^t  elevation  (temperature' 40  i  It  is  2?*-90  im-hes. 
At  «,0U0  feet  it  is  only  2214  inches.  Tlie  rate  of  fall  de- 
creases with  increase  of  elevation.  The  temperature  falls 
with  elevation  in  the  free  air,  but  at  a  rate  which  varies  with 
the  se«S4m,  thecIoadineBS,and  the  humidity.  The  sun's  ravs 
are  hotter  at  an  elevation,  but  the  air  is  thinner  and  les» 
wanned  up  by  the  sun.  Glaisher,  in  his  remarkable  balloon 
ascent  of  iSept,  r».  1862,  with  the  temperature  of  5U  F.  at  the 
gnmad,  found  it  it"  at  a  height  of  1  mile;  32  at  2  miles; 
Is*  at  8  mflea;  8*  at  4  miles;  and  2  at  5  miles.  The  cirrus 
donds  are  formed  of  ieo  nartioles,  and  tbe  tempmtum 
whorD  they  tiTQ  found  most  DO  oonsiderably  below  freeiing, 
or  tbe  son  would  melt  than.  Tfaoir  aTorage  height  is  above 
29/100 feet  in  middlelalilnidoB.  Hannite's  pilot-balloon  prob- 
ably wont  to  the  height  of  10  mOea,  and  the  automatic  ther- 
momotw  n^istered  — 88°  C.,or  —39*  F.,  though  with  a  biMk 
in  tbo  record  and  some  dmtbtt  as  to  IntHpnti^ioa.  Th* 
ahoolnto  hnmidlty  at  1,QQ0  feel  in  bslkona  Is  on  the  avwmge 
88  par  oenLotthKonthagiaimd,at10jOOOllMt81  per  ecrn.. 
ana  at  SQjOOOfoet  11  par  cent.  On  monntaios  tbe  percentages 
were  aomewbat  neater  at  bicher  deTatioM— ftr  iostanGo, 
1 0  [H>r  cent  at  S^OOa  The  wind,  increases  In  vekditx  wltk 
a.>«cent,  reaching  a  maxbnam  at  a  moderate  aterallon,  per- 
haps 4,000  to  ft,<WO  feet 

Ariodte  Chattffeg.—The  diurnal  rotation  of  tbe  earth 
eanscs  a  well-known  series  of  {leriodtc  ohannisa.  Tho  air- 
jtrcssure  usually  undergoes  a  double  rariauon  of  Small 
amplitude,  with  maxima  between  9  and  11,  morning  and 
evening,  and  minima  between  8  and  5  in  the  aftenioon  and 
early  morning.  This  ai>p««ra  to  be  a  tidal  phenomenon. 
The  temj*niture  has  a  single  mnsimuin  early  in  the  afteiv 
noon,  and  a  miniiuum  at  alxiut  sunrise.  This  is  simply  a 
result  of  solar  and  terr«"Strial  radiation,  and  is  dependent 
for  the  amplitude  on  the  slate  of  the  sky  and  other  shelter- 
ing conditions.  The  diunukl  eurve  of  absolute  huii;i>1iiy 
runs  fairly  jwrallel  to  that  of  temperature  at  extra-tn  |';(  .d 
c^iast  stations.  Inland,  however,  and  in  the  tropics,  the 
afternoon  maximum  is  cut  out  by  rising  carnsnts  of  warm 
air,  due  to  the  heating  by  the  sun.  There  results  a  doufaJo' 
variation,  with  maxima  morning  and  evening.  The  dlamal 
curve  of  relative  liuiuidity  runs  in  a  direction  tho  reverse- 
of  that  of  temperature  •m  which  it  depends. 

The  <  lou<l8  show  a  distinct  diurnal  variation,  but  it  is  ob- 
si'urcd  and  (complex  lM>cau.«e  it  de|>ends  on  the  kind  of  cloud. 
For  instance,  the  cumulus  cloud  is  a  dav  cloud,  and  is  most 
common  on  summer  HfterniMHis.  The  cican'st  times  of  day 
are  about  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  wind  shows  a  distinct 
diurnal  change  in  velocity,  being  highest  in  the  aftemooik 
and  lowe-sl  toward  morning.  It  ais*'  shows  diurnal  changes 
in  dire<'tion,  which  vary  with  the  topography.  The  best- 
known  case  is  that  of  land  and  s<'a  breezes,  occurring  on 
coHsLs  in  the  Iropii  s  and  elsewhere,  where  it  lx;cames  heated 
inland  liuriiig  the  day.  This  wind  |M)urs  in  from  the  se»  in 
the  daytime  and  seaward  at  night. 

The  annual  changes  are  even  l)ptf»>r  marked  nnd  known. 
In  the  interi<ir  of  comineiits  the  nhm.iil  <  Ii.ii;;:l  if  iur-|  iv3- 
sure  IS  well  marked  wirh  a  maximum  in  wuiii  r  f\rnl  u  mini- 
mum in  summer.  On  Ihi-  <M'cans  and  c  i.;i>is  it  is  usmtUy 
sli>;lit  and  irn-giilur.  The  <-hanges  in  lenij.i  niiure  mi. I  in 
the  elements  depeliiling  on  it — as  wind.  ■  li  inK.  nwi  iirccipi- 
tiiiion  — arc  well  kiiomi,  as  tlicy  make  the  seasons  wlm  h  <o 
pr<»fouuilly  (ifTeet  all  hMMiiiii  activity.  The  maximi.in  li  -t 
w.  iithcr  usimlly  occurs  alvnit  the  iniildle  of  .hilv.  miM  ttie 
muxiniiiiii  i-old  .-ilxjui  I  he  middle  of  January  .  >|ii  inL,'  ■  'inr 
in  llie  I'.S.  both  from  ilie  S.  and  from  the  W.,  [nul  (luturnu 
deixiirts  ill  miieli  the  sntiic  wiiv. 

Miiiiy  other  perimis  have  been  suspected  and  isivessigaU'd 
willioiii  entirely  Mit i>f!ir(ory  rcMiits.  A  [M>ri<Mi  agreeing 
with  the  sun's  rotation — between  2C  and  27  <\nv<i — fair 
to  ciiininetid  ilsi'lf  event iinl iy.  'I'ho  ehang''  the  wi^iilier 
with  the  $uu-»^>ul  |>«nvd  ^averaging  il'l  yearsj  also  appear»- 
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to  be  proren,  but  f  he  relation  is  appsrentlr  of  a  complicated 
charaotcr.  tfivin^  difTerent  results  at  tli(Tt>'rent  stations.  Vi-t 
the  coiueiduDces  are  too  numerous  to  bo  rejected  as  without 
siKuiflcanee. 

Lunar  peri»Kls — whether  the  revolution  of  the  moon  (27 
or  2S  (lays),  the  lunation  (alx)ut  20  days),  thi>  suroH  (18  yean 
11  days),  or  the  meteoric  cycle  (19  year8>— have  all  failed  to 
get  a  foothold  in  scientific  respect,  though  much  time  has 
hecn  put  on  them,  and  they  appear  theoretically  probable. 
Weather  periods  depenilinu  on  individual  planeii«  have  en- 
tirely failed  to  commt-nd  themselves  to  Mtientitlc  students, 
though  manv  |>ara<loxes  rely  on  them  for  forecasts  which 
have  receive*!  some  {topular  approval  and  confldeuce.  Even 
purely  astrolomcal  meteorolo^v  has  its  adherents. 

Other  and  longer  periods  have  l)een  suggest  e<l — as  35 
years  and  lOO  years — and  striking  coincidenws  can  Im 
found  for  them,  but  they  prove  elusive  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  ins{iect  them  more  closely.  In  general,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  weather  changes  nin  in  cycles,  be- 
cause this  is  the  method  of  nature,  especially  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fluids,  but  it  appears  also  proliablo  that  the 
perio<ls  of  the  weather  are  very  numerous,  and  generally 
mutually  incommensurable.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  no 
cycles  have  proved  useful  in  predicting  the  weather  except- 
ing only  the  diurnal  and  annual  ones. 


alludetl  to.  Some  of  the  lea4ling  principles  for  the  U.S. 
may  bo  statod  as  follows: 

1.  Lows  appearing  in  view  to  the  \V.  of  the  meridian  of 
liake  Huron  generally  direct  their  courw  across  the  Great 
Lakes;  those  ajipearing  in  view  to  the  K.  of  this  meridian 
usually  pass  up  tiorlliwurd  in  a  jxith  iMtntllul  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  All  usuallv  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  l^.  S.  on  the  lati- 
tude of  New  England  or  the  provinces. 

2.  Highs  usually  take  a  more  erratic  course,  with  more 
varying  velo<-ity.  Thev  usually  leave  the  U.S.  on  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  Mitldle  .\tiantic  coast. 

3.  Lows  are  more  intense,  better  deflnod,  and  run  on  more 
southerly  courses  in  the  cold  than  in  the  hot  s«»ason.  In  July 
and  .August  they  are  esiiecially  weak,  ill-deli iied,  and  erratic. 
The  highs  are  more  inclined  to  become  stationary  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

4  The  lows  from  the  West  In<Iies  are  the  most  violent. 
Xext  to  these  the  most  violent  are  from  the  high  N.  W. 
Those  from  the  W.,  S.  W.,  and  Gulf  are  generally  gentle, 
and  the  last  usually  afford  abundant  precipitation. 

5.  Severe  local  storms  generally  occur  to  the  S.  of  a  very 
moist  and  uns4>asonably  warm  low,  es[>ecially  if  the  latter 
extends  a  trough  of  low  pressure  to  the  southward. 

Many  local  signs,  crystallized  into  the  form  of  popular 
weather  proverbs,  are  of  use  in  predictions.    This  is  espe- 
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O  Cloudless,  Ti  Partly  cloudy  ®  Cloudy.  •  Rain.  O  Snow. 
—  Isobars.— Isotherms. 
Armes  point  In  th*  dlr*cilcn  Vit  wind  li  blomlng. 


No.  4.— WVttther  iiiap  for  I'laMlcrn  V.  H  .  S<jv.  ia,  |SU3,  »  p,  H. 


FoTfca*fn  for  short  perio«ls  aheail  (thirty-six  hours  gen- 
erally in  the  U.  S.)  are  made  by  nearly  all  the  ofUcinl  weather 
s«>rvi'cea  by  means  of  the  weather-map.  The  gf-nHnil  i>nn- 
eiplee  on  which  such  lorecoots  are  made  have  already  been 


cially  true  of  the  sunset  signs,  as  they  indicate  the  character 
of  westward  or  apppmching  weather. 

The  veriflcntinn  of  preilirtjons  is  difTlciilt.  With  the  Ix'st 
moans  avaiUble  the  furvcasU  of  the  Weather  Bureau  give  a 
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Toriflcation  of  85  or  90  per  cent  The  precipitation  is  espe- 
i  tjilly  important  in  public  estimation,  but  the  exact  time 
ami  pl«fw  of  its  (K-currence  are  especially  )ianl  to  forpcnst. 
Verilied  by  the  sajue  metliods,  the  |Mpular  parudnxrs  m 
-weather  forecasts  get  only  about  50  per  ceut.,  but  a  gt^ner- 
ous  public  fbcgvto  tbelt  fulaiw  and  >eiii«nban  tlwir  aoo- 

ExperimenttU  Meteorctoojf. — ^This  science  is  conaiderud 
one  of  oboerriktion  rather  taiin  of  extteriineut,  yet  it  bu  an 
experimental  side  of  great  interest.  The  electne  9pKAt  dif- 
fering from  litfhtuiug  only  in  maguitude,  can  noir  InaaiDj 
made.  Tha  ^mij  aondeoBation  of  aquaoos  vapor  can  m 
produoed  witiii  tba  aid  of  aitilloial  duat  partiolca.  and  to 
eoDtndlad  aa  to  lapndma  the  ooloir  idMKMncna  of  the  sky, 
though  not  tha  difiamit  ^noIm  of  doodi.  Weifber  (Am. 
Met.  Journal,  vfi- 11)  has  aaMaeded  in  maelianioally  pro- 
ducing, on  a  SBaU  aoala.  wbirla  and  Tortioaii  whioh  rcpre- 
■ant  familiar  ioiiM of  natniftt  whirl winda  and  «ai«npout8. 
Thca*  lad  th»  adf-paipatQating  power  of  water  vapor  in 
the  pwmnea  of  atnng  oontnuts  ot  tampatataie,  aa  foond  in 
natma,  bat  Ibpf  ttaoogbt  he  bad  a  mean*  ot  obtaining  this 
bf  a  neat  fire  onder  snitable  meteorologlaal  eonditions.  He 
tdk, In  hia  second  oongreodioual  report,  of  the  burning  of 
a  cune-brake  in  Florida  one  hot  afternoon,  which  resulted 
in.  or  vae  at  leaat  eooa  fbllowed  hr,  a  oloud-formation  and 
a  heaTy  shower.  His  theory  was  tnat  the  fire  caused  a  sta- 
tionarf  whirl  of  relatively  small  magnitude,  but  large  enough 
to  raise  a  mass  of  moist  air  so  high  that  it  was  chilled  by  ex- 
pansion, and  condensed  and  dropped  its  surplus  moisture. 

A  s(Ti«'«  of  experiments  on  the  protluction  of  rain  was  au- 
thuriZ'.M!  l>y  Congress, and  condHCto<l  by  R.  G.  Dvrenforth.  in 
Texas,  in  the  years  1891  and  1892.  Powerful  expliu<ions 
vera  produced  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  with  results  which 
to  the  experimenter  and  hb  aids  appeared  favorable,  but  t<> 
many  onlookers, especially  to  those  whow  adentifletruiiiiiig 
mads  them  moat  competent  to  judge,  they  appeared  unfa- 
vorable.  It  was  generally  agreed  t  hat  the  methods  were  ex- 
iw  and  noi^,  and  that  aa  explosion  in  a  cloud  might 
_  down  a  lew  dtopa  ot  rain,  but  further  than  this  then* 
was  no  general  agreement.  A  secret  uiethodof  rain-niuking, 
said  to  be  duu  to  uu  Australian  named  Melbonma,was  tried 
in  the  western  part  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  snmmen  of  1«»2 
•ml  1H!);J.  with  more  favorable  results.  See  al.so  Cumate, 
Floods,  Liohtnixo,  Hai\,  Weathkr  lUtRF.Ai-,  etc 

LiTERATiTHE. — Tilt  literature  of  nicteorology  is  very  larifB. 
Among  current  journals  mav  be  mentioned  :  Amfn'ntn  Mrt. 
Jountrti  (Ann  jlrbor  al)d  "Bositon,  since  Smmmus's 
Jfoiilhli/  Mel.  Magasiiie  {Itoiulon.  since  18<5C);  The  i^uar- 
terltj  Journal  of  the  Royal  Met,  Sot-iety  (London);  and  the 
Met.  Xeititchrift  (\\er\\i\\.  The  later  Iwoks  in  EnRlishare: 
Wiililo,  Modrrn  Mvleoritlogy  (18S«);  Ablie.  Prdurtivf  M^th- 
(mU  in  }f,-f,-firf>/r,flf/  fwiih  Kep.  Chirf  .Sig.  Off..  18H9).  anil 
Met.  Aj,/,ur„i>i-<  'an,i  MfthoJ.'i  (with  Hi'ii.,  11S8T);  l-'errel. 
popular  Tnatiitt  on  Wineh  (1889),  ami  Hccfnt  Ailiwifrn  in 
Mft.  (with  liep.  Chief  .Sig.  Off.,  18.85);  Ure<  ly,  Ami-riran 
M'eal/ifr  (185iH);  Ala'rcronibv,  Sfae  and  Skies  in  Many 
LaHltiiUt  (18H8(,  and  Wfutller  (1887);  Scott,  EIrnienlary 
Meteorology  (1H8:1);  Swain»on.  Ilandhook  of  Wmther  Folk- 
Utrc  (1873).  For  meteiirulogiml  tables,  see  Hazen,  M't. 
Tables  (188S>;  Smiflixonfftn  Mrf.  Tnhh-t  iMi>f.  <'.-.ll..  su, 
18!liJ);  anu  tla-  wry  v  i\\\yl-\.r  (luilnuiir  'l''ihi,-.<  k.'I.  in- 
ttrMitionak«\\*&ns^h\  llirt.-  IK'JU).  ll;irriiii:i')n's 

Mft.  Work  for  Affrieulhini/  Jiistittitionit  (Fx|i.  S'uinms, 
Hull.,  Xo.  10,  H}1>2)  Contains  manr  suggestion*  fi'i-  meieoro- 
litgieal  work.  'Dir  tii«teon>Io>;ical  oiiilr  :;rn|.hii  s  of  the 
Signal  Service  and  Weather  Mnreau  alloi'l  a  i:iiiilr-  to  the 
literature  generally.  The  weather-maps  of  tin  L  .  S.  m.  r<  Hr- 
olr>gical  service  (now  about  20,U00  in  imiiil  f  ri  uini  iiiu  r- 
natiotial  mifis  nf  llio  ?atoa8WVice  iitl.>rii  n  \.  ry  laru-'  tnuy.s 
of  i!m!««riiil  fur  wurJi.  Mark  W.  iLiURi.si. . h.v. 

Meteors  [from  Gr.  ftrritpos,  in  the  air.  See  MfcTtuUiTi  , : 
II  tvi  iii  ii^ed  totlenrite  many  different  obj<>ctsand  pUenonivii:i, 
g<?uet»ily  of  sihurt  dimition,  DiHt  have  their  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere. I'lius  tlu  rr  uTf  (u'riiii  mf/e»?r«,  B.S  winds,  torna- 
does. et<'. :  o, !!.<      I i  iir-i,  ii.-  (•  v's,  ttiir) .  siu>w,  K«il.  «'(<•.; 

Ihi'IiH'Ii.A  t>trf,t,r-<.  ur  thr.-c  ilur  ti)  ^t;,-  lirtlnll  cIl  Ij'^'lll   nf   i  ].■- 

mcuL-i  in  ihu  air,  ua  fuiiibuws,  iialiia,  jmrh«lii»,  iuira^*^ 
etc.;  ehrtrical  meteors,  as  lightnings,  aurora-s,  etc.;  and 
igntoua  mtteorg,  as  shooting  or  falling  stars,  star-sbnwers, 
biilides  or  liii  lialU.  aerolites  «  r  nn  t<  i  ,  ti  .  In  present 
usage  the  ti'fm  m,  .'for  i.i  trenerni.)  luiuiiMi  in  ilio  last  group, 
or  to  the  igneou'^  nn  tr. 

L'pon  auy  clear  night  a  person  looking  upward  will  from 


time  to  time  sec  a  bright  star-like  fwlnl  of  lif.'ht  appear  in 
the  sky,  move  ranidly  .-teVHral  degrees  In  a  right  line  acro^ 
the  heHveiLs,  and  as  suddenly  disap|iear.  the  whole  flight 
l.-i.sr  :t)g  usually  only  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  is  a  thoot- 
tny  OT  falling  star.  On  certain  nights  these  shooting  stars 
have  been  seen  in  immense  numlien<.  Thus  on  the  morning 
of  Nov.  1.1,  I8a4),  they  came  so  Ihicklv  as  to  be  dcacril)ed  as 
a  flerv  snow-storm.  On  Nov.  12,  17TO,  Nov.  18, 1832,  Nov. 
14,  isisa,  Nov.  14, 1867.  Nov.  14. 1888.  Apr.  4,  lOOS,  Ott.  24, 
1886.  Nov.  27,  1879,  and  on  mmj  other  nights  that  could  be 
■amed.  they  came  bj  thooiandB.  On  the  night  of  Aug.  10- 
11  fnrj  year  three  or  tamt  timr<;  the  usual  nunihar  an lo  be 
seen.  The  brighter  of  that*  display  ."  are  oalled  dar^liomn. 

Vari«He«  of  Jfefeor*.— The  ahobtiag  slan  an  oC  all  de- 
grees of  brightOM  fioma  m  to  fhiM  that  Oha  looking  at 
them  oan  not  ba  «»rtaio  (hat  ha  aeei  aaything.  and  aoine  an 
viaibla  omlT  in  a  tehsoopa,  Othan  miijr  be  bruhtar  than  the 
|)lanet8,  or  even  than  the  mooo.  These  are  oalted  boHdu  ot 
,finbaiu,  m  Ij  older  writen  dragoM.  Sofnetinm 
the;  an  aeen  in  full  davlight.  The  larger  flnhalla  often  < 


piode  into  ftagmente,  the  vntt  diaeing  one  

the  sky  or  soattering  in  different  direotiona  In  soma  i 
ti>rriAo  ezpkisioot»  aa  of  distant  and  nnmenms  oannoB,  an 
heard  over  all  the  nfjion  a  lev  ninotea  after  the  disappear' 
ance  of  the  body.  Titeee  an  ealled  dMonaltay  awf cmv.  jU 
times  from  these  detonating  meteors  come  down  tbonj  fkag« 
raent«,  scattering  themselves  over  a  region  miles  in  trtwtt 
and  usually  striking  the  ground  with  enoqgh  tone  to  buiT 
themselves'  in  soft  eatth  1  or  2  feet.  These  tkagmants  an 
called  afrolites  or  Tnt(edrit«$.   Se«  METKOBirai. 

Beighi.—tiy  observets  near  each  other  the  track  of  a 
sluKiting  star  i.s  seen  in  the  same  |Mrt  of  the  heavens;  but 
when  two  observers  see  the  same  track  from  two  .stal  ions  50 
or  100  miles  apart,  it  appears  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  sky. 
flenoe  tiie  aotnal  altitude  can  be  ili  trrinitied.  It  is  found 
that  they  are  not  seen  higher  than  about  1(X)  miles  from  the 
earth,  and  they  rarely  come  lower  than  80  miles  unless 
they  send  dowii  fragments.  While  they  an  thus  very  far 
above  the  region  of  clouds,  thev  tire  still  nUM  diatinot  in 
place  from  all  other  a^trouomuad  pheooneoat  aioepting, 
|K<rhaii8,  the  auroras  and  twilight. 

lumbers. — Shooting  stars  are  seen  on  any  clear,  moonless 
night.  One  person  would  on  the  average  see  not  less  than 
eight  per  hour,  but  the  number  increases  through  the  night, 
so  that  alwHit  three  lime-s  a.s  many  can  be  seen  just  before 
dawn  AS  in  the  eventiiL'  !>'  ttrs.  A  large  groap  watching  to- 
gel  her  can  see  fl  ve  '  r  >  i  \  1 1 1  ues  an  many  as  one  pCtWMl,  OT  an 
averagt',  at  midniglit.  <>!  i'l  or  !iO  |>er  hour. 

yWi Many  i  f  the  -l.iioting  stars  leave  Ijohind  them  a 
bright  cloud  of  phosphorewent  light.  Often  this  disap(*earg 
in  a  fraction  of  n  second  or  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Fre- 
quently, however,  a  bright  one  leaves  in  it.s  path  a  narrow 
bar  of  light  several  degn-es  lt>ng.  This  contractjf  in  length 
an<l  broadens,  sonieiitnes  changing  into  a  small  round  cloud, 
which  .slowly  ttoHt*  away ;  but  usually  it  retains  its  clongsitt'd 
form,  anil  after  a  fraction  of  a  minute  is  s'ei'n  to  lose  its 
straighlnoss.  If  it  lasts  several  minutes,  the  cloud  gets 
fwistdl  forms,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  wiii  ls  in  the  upi.>er 
.lii  (Uid  of  currents  prwluceil  by  (he  meteor  it-i  lf.  One  such 
train  lastwl  forty-five  miiMi((>s.  hiii)  fh<>y  liavr  Ijc.  u  reported 
as  lasting  more  than  an  lumr. 

Color. — The  meteors  and  their  truiii<  hnw  v:iri mis  colors 
— white,  ^reeii.  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  ell'.  TIicm-  which  arc 
seen  on  N«>v.  \H  nt  various  years  leave  a  bluish  tmin.  The 
body  mi  l  Tiatii  <>t'  a  large  meteor  may  giva  in  its  varimtt 
pitrf  s  all  I I  I •lors. 

])>ii-'.\(ifii  f  f  Flight. — The  iliirnii  iti  of  the  flight  is  gen- 
i-i'nllv  U lliiiii  a  M.ffinil  of  tiiiii'.  lull  the  briehl»'r  ones  mav 
lii-l  '-.'Vrrai  M ids  The  lin  I'iili  uf  .Inly  2t»,  IMiO,  was  iti 
-iL'lil  larr  imlf  a  piinnl i'.  whicli  ■.vjis.  In i wr v rr,  Jiri  cxlrfini.' 
iii>r;iin-.'.  flip  il-  palli  uu-  vrrv  l.'iiu'.  It  wh.>  iir>!  ^ci-ii  dVcr 
llii-  Mull-  of  >[ii-fiii:ti!i.  auil  iii>l  w'<  II  wiji'ii  it  was  'JOtl  i>r  iKHJ 
iiiili'>  !■:.  .if  Ni  «■  Vi:i'k  cir \. 

\  tUtf  t(y.-<MH\ni  Uifi-cui'3  iiinvo  tlir.iii^'h  th(-  air  \vi;h  a 
vehx'ily  of  8  or  10  miles,  atnl  Mnm-  wiili  u -[umiI  nf  V)  or 
more  miles,  a  secrind.  The  iiunn  vi  l  -  ify  is  aWut  iiU  miles 
a  -'■f  'tnl,  i  ir  UNt         ■•  liiai    if  a  l  aiiiii  ni-l-'ull. 

JJrifurti  are.  AMrtinMnteiti  J'.hriiitni'-iiit. — It  is  now  uni- 
versally adniittcil  by  ftstrouoiner--  iliai  ii^u.-i/u^  iii'  ;(  i  arc 
caused  iiy  small  b<idic3  wliieh  Iuivh  initn  iiuvi--iifig  iiti'iul 
the  sun  111  til.  ir  irl.i--,  and  striking  the  earth's  atmosphere 
are  1  niin  li  l.v  ti  j«  intense  heat  due  to  the  concussiou  and 

fiii  ti  III    I  h--i  oodieB  belbre  tboj  oome  into  tha  air  an 

I  called  mtteoroids. 
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Meteoric  Showerg.— On  the  raorninfr  y.>T.  18,  1888, 
from  about  three  o'clock  till  ditylitfhl.  Inrui-  nuiDbere  of 
fbootinp  -i\nT%  wf>rf  «»»f>n  throuKhuiit  uvt  wesli^rii  hemisphere. 
The  very  :iii[M>rijiiit  fm  t  wns  iiotictHl  tliut  wherever  the  ob- 
serrer  mif^it  Us  the  paths  of  the  m(>foi:ire  aon^ss  the  sky 
Were  always  directfld  from  a  iMnat  in  tti.-  ruti^ti  llutiun  Leo, 
and  that  this  point  kept  its  piftce  Hmuiig  the  sturs  notwith- 
standing the  earth's  rotation.  This  fai't  could  be  expliinn»il 
on\v  br  n«=nminp  ?h»t  fhf>  {wth^  of  the  mpfpom  thmrigh  the 
air  wcrv  strni^lil  liiu's  nunilK'l  to  riicli  hiIht.  mul  ware  di- 
F«i  tf>i  friim  (■(iiisti'Iliitiuii  Leo;  al.Mi  Unit  tin-  inot«or8 
w.Tc  of  ci-iinicnl  not  of  tiTn-strial  origin.  Fartli'-r  research 
e«tabH>)it.''l  thtit  there  had  been  star-showers  on  the  follov- 
IDg  earlit-r  (iiit>-!«: 

Mot.  is,  1H3a :  Oot.  19.  im  (O.  S  ) ; 

lt,l!W;  17.  IIM  " 

"    »,  IflW:  l^  Mm  •• 

Oct.  ».  leaeiaB.);  "  n.  km 

-  ».  vaa    **  "  i.-j.  iw 

"  n,  laM  "  IS.  " 

TlstM.  liiitos  show  a  cycle  of  alxxit  thirty-thn-i-  year?,  with  a 
fhiiiice  I'f  drtte  of  about  three  iIhvs  in  n  oenturv,  the  «!>par- 
er.i  chiinRe  <A  twelve  iliiys  in  the  i  '  i  i  i  li  ^  iitury  fx-inK 
due  in  the  rrmin  to  thf  diflerenee  tn-twecn  olii  hihI  new 
style.  Tlie  eycle.  the  ehange  of  date.  Niui  Ihi' miliuti'in  all 
ini[.lii'<i  that  the  tiiet>'<ir>  lielonffed  tu  a  j^roiip  of  luxlies  re- 
vrilviuif  atmiit  the  siiii  ill  stiiiiiar  elii(itie  rirtiits.  It  wa*  also 
found  that  onli^  Hve  possible  orliit'*  coulil  ex)>!ftin  the  cyele 
and  the  radiation,  and  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  ex- 
plains th«  ehanpe  of  dat*.  This  is  an  orl»it  whowj  periuU 
15  :Wi  years,  inelintttion  IT'  45  .  eecentrieity  abotit  -flj,  and 
nu  t  ion  retrofjrade.  AcconJing  to  expectation,  the  meteors 
apsx-areii  »<;uiii  in  thoOMOdl 00  ths  BOffDiqg «l  NOT.  14  in 

The  svann  was  lookeil  for  in  18f)ft  and  IflOO^ Imt  iDr  wmo 
onexplainable  reason  did  not  appear. 

Com*t  1866  1. — A  comet  passed  its  perihelion  in  .Tan,, 
18W,  which  has  an  orbit  very  nearly  identical  with  tlic 
oommoD  orbit  of  the  meteors  as  thus  ili'terinined.  The 
comet  is  traveling  with  thf  group,  and  near  the  heml  uf  it. 

OumntU  Isee^A  star-shower  occurred  in  Oct,  1806.  Two 
or  three  dara  afterward  a  comet  apiiearod  in  the  northern 
bnTeiM,  and  traveled  aloqg  the  track  of  the  meteors.  A 
week  iaMr  »  woood  OoHMt  loUowed  along  the  same  path. 
FMbaMy  both  mn  tnemiwrs  of  ttMoroiqh 

JHmiMmmof^  Lemid  Met»orlSmm.—'Tbmi  moteon, 
bNMua  of  thalr  ndiation  Irhd  the  oonatelktim  Loo^  are 
mllid  Lmmtda.  Tha  danwr  part  «t  the  stream  of  meteon 
is  tiavensed  bf  the  earth  in  nam  ana  (a  three  honn,  which 
implfas  an  aotoal  thieknass  of  Mjm  to  (NKOOO  miJes.  It 
tahaa  three  or  fsuTTean  for  the  atieani  to  paasthanodeii 
whieh  InpiiM  •  '•Qgttt  of  many  hondnda  of  miUipina  «r 
Duka.  Tha  breadth  la  its  own  fita»  is  imlaMnni.  The 
nuabeia  leon  per  mlniita  in  tha  middle  ct  the  brighter  of 
theea  star-showen  iopljr  that  tha  meleoroids  have  in  iht 
center  of  the  stream,  as  thm  tmnH  tfaroogh  epaea,  a  mean 
disUnoa  flran  their  near  aeiglibocB  of  ham  UbtSo  niha. 

Th*  Avfiutt  MOtert  and  Oonut  nm  IIL—Tbm  an 
dtooting  stars  every  year  on  Aog.  0-12,  nnmberii^  on  the 
moraing  of  the  lUth  or  11th,  With  a  clear,  moonleee  alty,  200 
or  1)00  per  hour  for  four  obeervers.  Their  radiate  tram  the 
eoiu<teiratinn  I'erseus,  and  are  iMaae  called  AfwAll;  The 
eooHi  lti62  111.  has  an  oibit  that  Terj  nearlf  outs  the  earth^ 
orint  at  the  point  where  the  earth  is  on  Aug'.  10.  If  a 
stream  of  meteoroids  were  moving  with  this  comet,  as  the 
l>eonids  move  with  oomet  1886  I.j  thejr  would  appear  like 
the  Per^eids,  the  radiant  being  io  the  same  place  in  Peraena. 
Hence  it  i.-^  reasonable  to  assume  tliat  tne  Perstids  and 
comet  1>*62  Til.  have  like  orbits. 

Th«  Biein  Cirme/s  and  the  Andromedea. — A  comet  of 
short  jw-rtfKl,  making  three  circuits  in  20  vears.  was  discov- 
ered III  1772,  and  Masrred  in  1805,  IH2«,  lf«2,  1845,  and 
1852.  It  1845  it  was  seen  to  bo  separated  into  two  parts, 
about  150,000  miles  from  each  other.  In  1852  the  two 
cornet*  were  about  1,200,000  miles  from  em-h  other.  Since 
that  time  they  hare  never  been  seen.  The  I'arth's  orbit 
came  very  close  to  the  comet's  orbit,  the  earth  orowiing  the 
comet's  path  at  first  early  in  December,  but  aftcrwanl. 
owing  to  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  the  comet,  late  in  Novcm- 
W.  Shooting  stars  wer«  seen  in  considerable  numbers  Ihx. 
X  17W,  and  Dec.  H,  1K38.  and  at  the  latter  time  were  ob- 
served to  radiate  from  Andromeila;  they  are  hence  calle<l 
Afi<immffffK.  From  this  f^amc  point  in  the  sky  any  inet<'<ir- 
id^  Travf-lmg  along  the  orbit  of  the  Biela  eoniets,  and  com- 
ing into  the  air,  wonid  be  wen  to  radiate.  On  Not,  :M  and  27. 


18T2.  large  numbers  of  Andromedes  were  "^en  in  Europa 
and  America,  forming  on  Nov.  27  a  star-showiT  of  brilliant 
character.  The  whole  forms  a  stream,  mow  or  less  intermit- 
tent, huinitvrls  of  millions  <if  tniles  in  length.   See  Comet. 

Thr  .\])rti  Meteor*  and  Comet  1S61  J. — Shooting  xtarn 
in  Iriri,'!'  numbers  have  been  ohsen-ed  in  certain  years  on 
Apr.  20,  radiating  frmi  n  point  in  the  rnnstellntioii  Lyra. 
They  are  hence  calbii  LyruulK.  They  M-em  t<i  be  oouiucted 
with  the  enrr.pt  IHfll  I.  in  tlu'  same  way  as  the  stnr-sliower^ 
witii  the  I'oMifts  already  il*-^erilH'(l.     Urilliaiit  lii.-iilfiys  of 

sliiK.iiiiv'  .star<  wiTc  ^  en  in  China  on  this  day  b.c.  687  and 
B.<-.  i.'i,  niui  ill  Kuro)H'  A.I.'.  iO0(laada.iiLlMt,whiehprob> 

al'lv  were  Lyrind  meteors. 
S'Hmhf  ru  ,)f  SptirmU'-  Mf/for.t, — Meteors  which  ilo  not  bft- 

lonp  to  a  k,'rf>up  are  i  ailed  s|>orRdie,  By  considering  ti»e  num- 
l>er  of  Hui  h  meteors  visilile  each  hour,  their  di.'tribution  over 
the  sky,  and  thi'  avcrai;''  relati%e  vclofitv  of  the  mefeoroids 
in  sjiiK-e — all  of  wlueh  >  mii  l>e  determined  with  a  eerlain  de- 
gree of  ne<  iirney— we  iinrl  that  Wim-  are  in  the  rt^gion 
throutjh  whieli  tlie  earth  is  traveliiiK  I'l.OOO  or  lo, 000  me- 
teoroids in  eaeh  volume  of  the  sur,.  i,{  ^.art  li.  In  other  words, 
each  ineleoroiil  that  wotiM,  in  <'ominp  into  the  air,  under  fa- 
voralile  eiri'iiinslaiiees.  furnish  a  mi'teor-track  visilile  to  the 
naked  eye.  (K-<'U]<ies  an  avernf,'e  spaee  equal  to  a  enlio  whose 
edj^'  is  200  or  HIM)  mileii,  Thu  uurulN<r  of  the  meteoroids 
that  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  is  not  less  tlian  lO.lKKI.OOO. 
If  we  include  those  smaller  meteors  which  can  toe  seen  only  in 
the  teleaoops,  tliat  number  maf  ba  mnltipUed  tweoty  w 
furty  fold. 

TTuory  of  the  Meteors. — The  preceding  faets  lend  to  the 
following  thory  of  meteors,  wliich  is  now  ntiivvrbally  ac- 
oepted.  A  metcoroid  Ls  a  small  solid  IhhIv  des<-nbing  its'long 
elltptie  orbit  about  the  sun,  like  any  eututst.  The  numtxtr 
of  such  small  bodies  is  so  great  that  every  day  many  mil- 
lious  of  them  come  within  4,000  miles  of  tlie  earth's  c«nter, 
the  number  being  but  little  increased  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion. They  are  entirely  invisible  uiutl.  at  a  height  of  lew 
than  100  miles  from  the'  ground,  thev  ent^er  air  dense  enough 
to  resLst  their  motion  ana  create  ligfit.  Their  velocity  lieing 
enormous;,  generally  from  10  to  400  miles  a  second,  an  intense 
heat  is  developed  by  the  air  directly  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  anterior  surfao-  is  in  consequence  melted  away,  the 
melted  matter  being  wi{>ed  off  by  the  air.  Tbie  streams 
tiaok,  farming  in  part  the  apparent  flame,  and  the  train  of 
the  meteor  proue«<ls  many  miles  before  it  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Under  tavorahla  elraamstaaosa  of  Telocity,  chem< 
icalaad  meciuuiioal  ooafkitntion,  and  aiaa,  <]»  meteoroid  is 
not  entiiriy  seattand,  bvt,  bnahiiw  np  into  fnigmanta» 
comas  to  the  ground  In  a  shower  of  atones.  These  stoiua 
o0Ma  riKHT  traoea  of  tha  flow  of  melted  matter,  slso  eri- 
dancaa of  sneeoegiTe  fkiaetures,  and  ensD  the  jMrtiuiiy  derel* 
opad  emdts  whiob  with  further  aetloo  woqm  bare  beooma 
ftaotnias;  boi  for  tb»  aotion  of  the  air  in  amsting  and 
dsetmring  the  meteMtrida,  we  shoidd  be  intolenbly  pelted 
wiUi  tnem.  The  meteontea  an  all  ari^ntly  fragmenta^ 
not  separata  formations.  They  are  in  the  hesTena,  to  soma 
extant  at  least,  grouped  in  streams  along  the  orbits  of  known 
eomete,  and  henoe  nave  eoma  common  origin  with  them. 
The  oootinuitTof  tliefle  stnamsi,the  donbia  and  multiple 
oharaotarof  Biela's  and  other  comets,  and  the  steady  dimin- 
ntiOB  of  comets  in  brilliancy  at  successive  rettin'is,  seem 
to  argno  a  continuous  tnealtiiig  up  of  the  comet  into  fng- 
menta  by  some  cause  prebawy  by  the  sun's  heat.  The 
meteoroids^  however,  are  Dot  OOiUtituetits  of  either  the  com* 
et's  coma  or  its  Intl. 

XdTKKATURE. — The  literature  <it  ttus  subject  is  exten- 
aire.  Se<>,  in  [lartieular,  the  Tarioos  articles  in  The  Amer- 
tean  Journal  of  Si-ience,  in  the  Astronomigehen  A'rtcA- 
riehlen,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  ot  the  Iloyal  A.stronimiical 
Society,  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  luminous  meteor 
committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science  :  also,  the  following  separate  works :  Schia- 
pnrelli,  A'»/c  e  tiiflrjmoni  nulla  Teorta  asir^nvtnini  delle 
Stelle  eadenii  (Florence.  1H67),  or  its  German  transhition  by 
Boguslawski  (Stettin,  1871);  Kirkwood.  Mrle</ric  Axirrm- 
om«  (i^ledeiptua,  ItMT);  and  Comets  and  J/r-ffor^  (I'liila- 
de^ia,  1818).  H  A.  Nfwton. 

Hevi.sod  by  &  liEWcoMB. 

Meters,  in  pr<is<Kly:  See  Metres. 

Meters:  appliances  for  measuring;  especially  any  in.stm- 
mont  for  recording  the  quantity  n  ftsre'' nf  n  fluid  nfttm«iug 
it.  For  a  full  description  of  tie-  m.  i.  r  usi  d  for  nu  .-isuring 
iliominating  gas,  see  iiA»-u»UJViia;  for  the  wator-met«r. 
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so<>  Watkr-mkti.u.  Ill  clfclricity  the  nn  trr  is  a  rlcvire  for 
lupasurin^.  for  commercial  pur|Mi5i  s,  I  hi'  (  in  ru'v  ili  vi  l<i|«  il 
ill  on  electric  circuit.  The  iiienf>ini'  -  f  i  K  i  Invul  ix  iiviiv  in 
priv'ticitl  uiii:-  i-  unit.  «!i;rli  th.-  [.pi'Siict  of  tin'  cur- 
rent flf)U'iiig  nml  llif  uitTi  ii-in  .-  of  [i-IitjI  liil  esistiriu  l"'- 
Iweeii  tile  tennitiiiU 'ir  .  xTi'iiw  liiint>>  i.f  t In- i  in  uit  umicr 
cotisiilerHtioii.  J4v  i  ihm's  law  is  liic  njuiwil' nl  "f  liir 
«|Uttre  of  the  eiirri  :it  iiinli iplietl  by  the  rc-istaiin  of  ilic 
<-irciiit.  Tties*  stiiU  II  •  iirs  hold  otily  tit  ctiKeK  in  wI.kIi  thu 
activitv  is  due  to  a  *t<  iiiiy  <  urrent.  When  uUernatinK  or 
variable  currents  are  ii»eil  the  expression  is  inorw  compli- 
cated. Tlie  energy  dntloptd  is  the  product  of  activity  und 
lime,  and  (he  practicnl  units  are  the  tetitt-kour  tLiui  kilo- 
inill-hour  (1,000  watts  for  one  hour).  In  the  early  days  of 
electric  li^ht  inutile  hotM'-i>ower  hour  was  the  prevailing 
unit.  This,  which  is  iM|Uttl  to  746  watt-hours  has  U>en  aban- 
doned. Electric  meters  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
tra//-flMf«ni,  oodcr  which  title  ii^unc  detnil.t  of  the  const nic- 
tfon  of  the  best-known  ty|>es  will  be  found.  It  may  U-  ^aid 
that  the  most  toccesfifiil'  forma  we  thoae  in  which  a  small 
electric  motor,  so  designed  as  to  nsTolire  with  a  si>ee«l  pro- 

Sortional  to  the  activity  of  the  circuit,  actiuUea  a  counting 
erioe.  The  latter,  which  should  be  direct-reiiding.  gencr- 
•lljr  eoamta  of  •  wt  of  dial*  nmikr  to  those  up<»n  gas- 
imten.  Hwoidti^  munsiwra  have  fttoo  been  use<l  as  eiecuk 
mstantosonwastnitk  Another  form  i»  the  sine  vottMQttert 
whieh  hia  hem  fouid  ■  fairlj  lecuimiA  di^vte  for  meaeiif^ 
ihg  the  ehemr  aapplied  (o  i^ow-lHinp  cltcuita,  «te.  See 
KLiXTiiirrrT.  RLTiTTRir  LiannTio,  ANNirntit,OiiLViiiioaEntt, 
and  Watt-mkti  It  K.  I..  NlCIIOU. 

Method  in  I:Ulii('atioH:  'Soo  the  Appcnuix. 

MflttoilMi :  the  mtem  of  doetrtoes,  ixdity,  and wocabip 
of  the  nUgioosbodT  Mdkd  MethodislH.  Tb»iitlo''3f«ti»- 
odista*  waa  aralied  to  Wesley  and  ■onto  of  lua  OzAinl  aaao* 
ciatea  not  in  dnriaion,  but  as  expre«ssiTe  of  the  nwnlorily  of 
thebr  teJigknia  habits,  espeoiallr  their  punctual  wrothm  to 
the  rituAustic  serrioee  of  the  Choroh,  for  the  members  of 
the  Oxford  "  Uoljr  Club,"  as  it  was  called,  were  not  only 
extsemety  "High  Church,"  but  exceedingly  "ritualistic' 
Tiiey  were  distinctively  the  '•  ritualistic  {larty  "  of  their  <lay. 
notwithstAQding  the  very  simple  practical  charact«r  aiid 
eomparatire  dimgard  for  ritualism  which  the  Methodistic 
morenentsttbeequeatly  assumed.  The  little  society,  fonn«Ml 
In  ITMii  grew  dowlf,  and  consisted  in  it^  sixth  year  of  only 
fonrtoen  members,  the  mo«t  memorable  of  them  l)«ing  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whit«<Auld.  (.S<>c  Wbslkv.) 
The  departure  of  the  Wcsleys  to  America  torminated  the 
history  of  the  "Oxford  Methodists"  and  the  existence  of 
the  «  ilolv  Club."  The  return  of  the  two  brothers  to  Eng- 
land«  however,  revived  the  denominational  epithet,  for  by 
tiienext  jear(17H9)  they  and  Whilefleld  had  spread  a  re- 
UgioQS  sensation  over  much  of  the  t'nite<l  King«iom.  They 
wen  excluded  from  tin  |>u1|>ttsof  the  national  Chun  h,  and 
had  to  preach  in  the  i  \H-n  air,  and  in  many  places  they  and 
their  adherents  were  denieil  the  Eucharist  at  the  chun-h 
altars.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  unite  their  fol- 
lowers in  '•societies,"  to  give  them  the  sacraments,  and  pro- 
Tide  for  them  places  of  as-scnibling  and  worship.  The  year 
17:19  is  considered  the  true  e|)Och  of  Methtxlisiii.  In  that 
year  Wesley  began  the  ere<'tion  of  hLs  IJrttl  i  tuitn  1  ;it  Hris- 
t'l!.  npcne«l  his  famous  "  (Jid  Foundry  "  in  ijomlon,  and 
fdrmril  in  the  l«ller  city  his  first  "society,"  which  he  says 
(in  the  intrtHluction  to  his  (reueral  Rules)  was  the  "  ris<i  of 
the  L'nitcd  .Society" — that  is  to  tiay,  of  organized  Method- 
ism. In  the  same  year  "bands"  were  formed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  it  is  the  date  of  the  first 
publicrttion  bv  t'he  brothers  of  their  llymnn  and  S'wred  Ih- 
em",  till'  Ijegmning  of  that  Mcth^Klistic  psalmody  which 
bn^  ^[ip  ii  i  over  most  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  wh)<'h 
has  li'  I  II  I  lie  chief  liturgy  of  the  <lonotnination. 

Tims  hail  fh«>  "g^'at  Met h<xlislic  luovcment  "  begun.  It 
siiMii  i  II.1..1  iiv.  r  lin  iit  ISritain  and  into  Ireland.  Addi- 
tiontil  "SiX  s  ■■  wrr--  r.  ii;i  innutiv  furmi'il ;  fienrral  Kules 
were  prcimrvil  dx-  Ul  mi  !■>  .K.lin  aiiil  (  liarli  s  \\  ,  y  jointly. 
These  "  liilles  "  are  tim  m  ogiH/i  •!  "  li  rniN  <>f  ii;i nitjcrvliip  " 
throughout  the  Methodist  corniiiiiiii.  a,  jih<l  I  In  y  expressly 
declare  that  no  other  'S^<iii(li';  iii  "  thun  -u  li  a~  ih^-y  dettnc 
"is  I'l'i  v  imi-ly  rr<|iiiri''l  I'f  wI.m  (I'-ii.-  aii.'ii i-<ion  to 

thcji*  9oc-ietics."  rii-\  jirr  ^iri;_'ularly  lil>tr.'il.  l"  iiit;  "re- 
markable," suivs  a  MrttuHiisI  \vri:er,  "as  cunl ainui„' not  a 
single  dogmetir*  c.ijirliti.iu  .if  cLiiiiKiiniot!."  J  hry  ari'  thor- 
oughly prattii'iil,  r-ijuiriii;.'  the  "niily  ci  unlit  ii  iii  "  "a  dc- 
siro  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin,"  and 


f  hi'  f'xcmplilii  at  inn  rif  this  dwire,  first,  by  the  avoidatjce  «1 
ii  Tijiii!  spmCnil  vires;  ^.tchkIIv.  "  the  doing  good  of  every 
jKisMtilo  Bori,  Will  lis  fur  us  ]R>-^il>lt',  tn  nil  men,"  e-speciaJly 
III  I  i  rtain  speciflt-d  n-sntLU.  \V.\sl«  y.  thou^'li  ut  lirbt,  us  he 
uckuiiwledges,  a  "  lliu'ri  ( 'ltun.-luiiiin."'  mucI  us  strut  a  ■"ritu- 
iilisi  as  the  AuLrlicu!'  Church  |>i)sses.s.  (l  iti  his  day,  bad 
iiinv  bn(;ome  oiu'  nf  liu'  mo«<t  ln«-ruJ  nf  lutu.  Tbroueb- 

iHlt  Ihr  riMiiuilliirr  i'f  111-  lifr  he  rrfLTS  (ifti-Ii  til  tlic  lih»iralitv 
of  ihc  t*irms  uf  in<-ml«;rsluL)  ui  liis  sucictics,  aiul  demands 
of  all  goo<l  men  th<'  »ticrince  of  sectarian  bigotry  and  co- 
operation in  praclititl  religion.  Though  he  now  formed 
"societies,"  not  churches  t«chnicHlly  or  strictly  considered, 
yet  when,  many  vears  later,  he  prejiared  a  form  of  orf,'aiii- 
ZHtion  for  the  Afethoilist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  hn 
still  retaineti  the  Ueneral  Hults  as  presenting  the  only  tou- 
ditioii  of  uemltership.  and  inserted  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  book  an  abridgment  of  the  Anglican  Articles,  not  as  an 
obligatory  symbol  to  be  virtually  sutMcribed,  hut  as  a  mcrelj 
indicative  standard  of  the  best  theological  opinions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  to  be  amenable  not  SO  mooh  llir 
their  individual  opinions  as  for  making  ^rife  and  ttonbla 
in  the  deoominaliou  by  them.  It  can  not  be  qnestioned 
that  John  Wesley  was  nu  only  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
his  own  age.  but  abo  Ux  in  advnnoa  of  oun  in  "omo* 
gelioal  UtMnUty." 

The  societies  rapidly  incressed,  and  Wesley  and  hie  few 
daiiaal  ooadjnliaia  wan  soon  oompdhd  to  oinniiB  mora 
thoKWglily  tfiielr  oonreita  If  tber  woold  not  labor  in  mdiii. 
The  aoeietlM  wen  tbewfon  dividad  into  '*daasea'*  of 
about  t««lT«  penona  soidb,  nd  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  triaot  "tsadon.*'  Thar  weekly,  sang,  ])rayed, 
and  retaled  tMr  Cluistian  axporienoe.  The  "  class  meet* 
ing  ".  haa  snwe  bean  the  nnn  of  aimoet  every  Methodist 
charah  in  tiw  world.  Eaoi  mamlier  contributed  a  penny  a 
week  and  a  ahiHing  a  Quarter  far  the  support  of  the  caose, 
and  thence  arose  the  wnole  financial  sysuon  of  Metho<lism. 
The  clerical  labotm  oould  not  supply  the  increasing  local 
societies;  laymen  of  natural  talenu  were  therefore  rec<ig- 
niaed,  first  as  *' exhorters,"  and  then  as  "  local  preachers.^ 
to  coodnot  their  public  services  in  the  absence  of  their 
clerical  gniAu.  Maxfikld,  Thomas.)    Wesley  soon 

called  out  some  of  his  ablest  "local  preachers'*  into  tho 
general  field,  to  travel  and  preach  continually,  like  him- 
self, his  brotlier,  and  W'hitefield;  and  tiK'nce  amsa  tin 
lay  itintranl  minialry — (me  of  the  gnuti  st  fuciors  in  tho 
M'  tlifxlist  movement  throughout  the  world.  TogivengB* 
iunty  to  the  labont  of  these  lay  evangelists,  they  were  at* 
signed  to  different  sections  of  the  kingdom ;  thonoe  cama 
the  famous  Methodist  "circuit "—of  incalculable  service, 
csjierially  in  the  early  frontier  settlements  of  the  Now 
World,  f«)r  it  sometimes  put  under  the  regular  mintstta> 
tions  of  one  or  two  "  itinerants"  parishes  000  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Over  a  given  number  of  thsse  circuit  preachers  pre- 
sided a  K4'lect  itinerant,  and  tliencc  arose  tne  "district," 
with  its  "presiding  elder"  in  North  America,  its  "chair- 
man "  in  Great  Britain.  This  oflicer  assembled  the  preach- 
ers and  other  "official  menilwrs"  of  each  circuit  four  tiinea 
a  year,  for  the  belter  n-gulation  of  their  work ;  thence  aroae 
the  "quarterly  conferi'iii-e  " ;  a  similar  gathering  from  all 
the  circuits  of  a  district  constituted  the  "district  confer- 
ence"; tho  yearly  gathering  of  all  the  preachers  of  all  the 
districts,  for  the  revision  of  their  entire  work  and  its  redis- 
tribution for  the  ensuing  year,  made  tho  "annual  confer- 
ence." The  latter,  however,  prw«Hled,  chronolo^jfally,  the 
other  forms  of  "«'onfen«nce."  Wesley  having  ia  i  l  the  first 
s^'wion  in  1744.  In  the  I".  .S.  the  great  territurial  runsre  of 
the  denomination  has  since  17W2  rendeml  n(  c.  s,-nry  u  <iiiud- 
renniul  s«'ssion  called  the  "genf>r«]  fiuifLTcnrc."  cnmiHis^'d 
since  1812  of  delegates  from  a)l  tin'  uiiimal  <  uufi  rt'ii<  i's. 

Bi><<i.!i.s  thp«f»  ^iwuliaritics.  MitlnKhsru  has  suine  minor 
fiiiKU  iiis  iir  ili-tinctions  which  h«v>i  ciiniriljuted  much  to 
Its  popular  etfectivent  'ss.  Ji*  "  ln^  t  -fi  ust '"  was  KirrowM, 
through  its  early  Mf  ruM.-m  iisMiriutis  isic  Wi;sl>.\si.  fruiu 
the  agapa' of  tho  priniitivi  (  Imn  h.  Brtwl  ami  wiui  r  nn- 
distributed  among  the  a»i-i  iiilily  at  the  oiwriiii;,'  nf  its  s^^rv- 
ice,  and  the  r«r«t  of  the  tiuie  is  spent  in  Ih.'  nurralMn  <  f 
Christian  exj . I  ill  I!  e.  The  "band  mcetii;j:"  wus  alHnri|iic(l 
from  the  Moravians.  Each  sex  met  in  iisown  luiiuls;  tin- 
"  class  meeting"  has  gi<nerally  su|>erse<li  d  this  iiistinitinii. 
The  "watch-night"  is  usimlly  ct!i'!>rat.'.[  aw  Niw  Year's 
Evi',  lis  si  iM'  i'H  chysing  with  su  iil  [ituvi  r  at  luiilnighl.  It 
orij^iiinii  .1  with  the  early  M.  ilKi.iisi  ivhivitIs  among  the 
I'v iii^^-\v<i. ui  Colliers.  It  !iaii  l>i  rti  t linr  l  usfinii  to  close  the 
old  and  hail  iu  the  new  year  wHIi  drunken  orgies.  Method- 
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isni  reclmmsd  hosts  of  these  poor  people,  who  chfinpwl  ta 
tfc;s  iK  w  !inil  ili'viiiit  fiinn  their  observmifo  of  Nrw  Vi  iir's 
Kv.'.Hiui  ^H\t'  it  til  ilii'  iii'[ir>inin«(ion  thr>inj,'h>nit  \h.' w.iriil. 

i)iy  "  pruy-T  nict'liiii;'"  is  iiiiivcr^nl  hiiupii^^  M<  lliii<lisl-, 
iiiiil  tjHS  Xx^tiu  ciAitiu'li  a>  original  with  them,  iil  lu^isi  in  th>' 
nio'lern  Church.  iSinith  s  Ui.ilori/  uf  M>thiidi»m,  roL  ;., 
l»>ok  iii., chap,  ii.)  ll  j>  Lhnni<-ten/.iil  i>y  >,'r<>nt  fneodom  aiiil 
fervor,  and  especiallv  by  \\<  [KipnUir  psaliuody.  Doth  sexes 
have  equal  [ib«rtr  of  pruyiT  uini  i  vlioriation  in  it. 

The  theoloffg  of  Methoiiism  mn\  be  mid  to  be  subsitan- 
tiallr  that  of  the  Chun^h  of  KugUiui,  though  it  eliininate.t 
the  alleged  Calvinimic  teaehinKS  <>f  tho  Thirly-niiie  Arti- 
cles \Vi^<«ley  «a»  thoroughly  Arininian,  and  his  followers, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  are 
universally  such.  The  "  minutes"  of  his  early  conferences 
n*!  ('Ttl  iii.itiy  diiviissions  with  his  assembled  pnoohcfs  on 
theological  itubjects.  Certain  compilations  from  tbcMdocu- 
■Mnta.  togBther  with  his  sermons  and  Ui-^  Trntes  on  the  New 
TeatMnant.  are  reoognized  as  the  theub^icul  standanlst  <>f 
the  English  or  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  the  L'.  S.  hi* 
abridenient  of  the  Anglican  Articleii  i»  the  onlv  autboritA- 
ti««  Melhodbtio  standard.  It  does  not  include  his  views  of 
the  witnees  of  the  Spirit"  and  of  "aanctiflcatioQ."  which, 
thoash  wbjaetfl  of  mueh  interaat  to  Amerioao  Metliodist«i 
M%  tmij  to  iodmdnl  opiiiioB  and  dacntiooi  Thna 
two  dflcUiiiM  have  oMiallj  benii  oeiuidend,  by  ontaida 
«rilii!B  ot  MrthodiMi,  it  peonUar  to  fto  thaofa^.  Nefther 
Woalej  nor  anr  mbeeonMt  anthority  »f  tha  denomlimtioti 
would  admit  tnan  to  oe  m.  Thaf  «oaaldflr  them  to  be  not 
oalr  blMieil»  twfe  ftnenlly  ailmltted  tfutha  In  Greek  and 
Ikun  dwmndoai.  Weslejr  did  not  araa  go  m  far  ia  bit 
toaohinfca  regarding  the  "  witoeM  of  (ha  Sptrit"  «a  maajr  of 
tba  older  Ptotaetant  thecdogiana  wont  ia  the  doctrine  of 
''aeaanuMia."  According  to  him,  tha  Spirit,  not  by  any 
marroloDa  daaoastraUon,  oatwatrn  or  inward— "not  hj  an 
inward  voice,  thoogh  He  may  do  this  sometimea"— gives 
Um  peaceful  impremiion  to  the  justifted  roan  that  hia  sins 
are  forwiveo.  To  ums  his  own  wonls,  "the  Spirit  bo  works 
llpOD  the  soul  by  ilis  immediate  influence,  niid  by  a  strong 
tbOMCh  inexplicable  operation,  that  tho  Ktonny  wintl  ami 
irooSlod  wares  subside,  and  there  is  a  sweet  calm  ;  the  heart 
resting  a.<  in  the  arms  of  Jesnsi,and  the  sinner  being clearijr 
aatiafted  that  all  his  'iniquitks  are  forgiven  and  Bis  sins 
covered.' "  In  his  teachings  on  tsnetification-Hir**  perfec- 
tion,'' a  word  wbi<'h  he  u^l  iMHrwuse  the  Scriptures  use  it- 
he  t-ottght  Hot  aliaolute  moral  pt^rfeclloa.  **  We  are  no  nmre 
to  expect  any  man  to  be  infallible."  he  says,  "than  to  he 
omaiaeient."  A  Methodist  writer  aflinns  tlint  "  pcrfeciiitti. 
as  doflned  by  Wesley,  is  not  i>erfv4'tioii  m  conling  to  the  al>- 
*>lute  moral  law;  it  iswhat  ne  calls  it.  r/<riV«n»  perfcrtion 
— |ierfeclion  aoooiding  to  the  new  m»nil  eonnomy  intro- 
duced by  the  atonemeot.  in  which  the  heart,  being'  sancti- 
fied, fttlfllls  the  law  fajlove  (Rnm.  xiii.  8,  lO).  and  its  In- 
vnliintary  im|ierfecCioo8  ate  provided  for  by  that  cconumy 
without  tlie  imputation  of  guilt,  as  in  the  case  of  tnfiaiu  y 
and  all  irrMpoo8il>Ie  persons."  .See  Abnixiamsm. 

Altfaongfa In  the  foregoing  remarks  historical  references 
kavo  lieen  made  chiefly  to  Wesleyan  or  Kiiplisti  MetlRHlisin, 
nearly  all  that  has  lM>en  thus  far  said  is  a|t|)iical>le  to  tho 
many  diviKions  of  the  denomination:  for  r>ne  of  the  most 
noteworthy  fm-ts  of  Methmlisin  is  its  essential  unity.  What- 
ever distinctive  prefixes  or  alHscs  its  nunu'n>us  bodiis  mav 
have  adoptetl,  they  all  hold  to  what  they  justly  consi'h  r  -uli 
i<tatitive  MetWIism.  They  have  very  generally  the  snfiie 
pnuriical  system  and  interior  regimen,  and  aim  at  the  same 
tyjH?  of  spiritual  life.    Thfv  nil  have  fraternal  relations. 

WeeJ^'Viin  Meth<MliHln  i>  ihr  tirle  of  the  llritish  parent 
b<idy.  TliB  uutlinos  of  its  early  development  have  alremly 
be^n  given.  During  Wesley's  life  it  was  chiefly  conlrollcfl 
by  hi.H  |>atriarchal  atithority.  He  left,  however,  a  IhM  of 
Itfclnration.  recogiii/i  ii  in  1784  by  the  high  ci<nrt  <»f  clmn- 
cery.  providing  for  the  government  of  the  "  connection  " 
after  nis  decease.  By  this  deed  the  annual  conference  is 
eompo'ie<l  of  100  traveling  prcttf licr!.  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  number.  'J  'n  y  m.-  tiie  "'legal  confer- 
ence." but  the  other  trRTfliiii,'-  ni  ini-ti'i  m  t  i-nti  th«>ir  ins 
and  «liare  in  thi'ir  dfi-nlr'-;,  wi'lmut  I'lf  iij)it  .  f  viMing. 
Thf«  presi'h'iit  'if  thf  confcrrticc  i-^  flrci .  ij  lor  fnie  year  by 
I;..'"  h':,'i»l  i:ijiif..Trli(i' ■"  ami  liiir  j.rr.ii -hrrs,  but  the  "legal 
<  I ft- niK  f  ■'  tjiu  ii>  i.'iitivi'  till-  iji'iiiiimiion  of  tho  geinTiil 
l-'ly.  H>'  )i<i-- liurmt;  this  til  111  tin-  general  su|K'rvi«ion  of 
tiie  •ieuuniinatioQ.  Thi>  pri  n  i  '-iliiigs  of  the  "district  "  and 
** (piarterly  conferences"  inlMivf  noted)  are  subject  to  re- 
vision auu  ameodmeut  in  the  annual  ooufereuett.  C'oniuit- 


tees  appTiiiitrd  by  these  minor  bo<lics  to  pr.  )>nre  tlio  prlnci- 
pjil  liiiT^iiH'sv of  the  annual  sewion  meet  al'iiii  u  wi  .  k  before 
•he  hiUcr,  and  their  measures  are  generally  ailopuU  by  the 
"legal  humlncd."  Wesleyan  M>tli.Hli.m  cannot,  under 
Wesley's  Dfed  of  DecluralioH,  "  ;jiy  representation," 

l>ut  it  has  nearly  its  etpavniriii  in  Ih^■^^J  eommiltees.  which 
are  composed  largely  of  liiyiuiii.  uiid  iii  the  ili>presentativo 
Conference,  a  chamber  com|>r«ed  of  ministers  and  l.'iyiih  ii, 
institutml  in  1878,  which  meets  previously  to  the  Icl'u!  eon- 
ference  or  "past4iral  session,"  and  acts,  subject  to  its  rsti- 
licatioii,  uiioii  matters  of  tein|K>ral  and  non-eccle»insiutd 
import.  Moreover,  the  draft  of  apjMuntments  of  ministers 
to  stations  is  submitted  to  tho  societies  every  year  for  the 
suggestion  of  desired  changes,  before  its  final  a4loption  by  the 
conference.  Xo  preacher,  however,  can  be  appointed  to  the 
same  place  more  than  three  successive  years.  The  Wesleyans 
rep«jrt  (1900)  a,174  tmvcling  preachers  and  703,138  church 
memlwrs.  The  parent  conference  emptonin  Orcat  Britain 
and  Ireland  2,457  regular  ninirten.  Besides  tJicsc,  there 
were  in  1000  in  England  alone  19,058  lajr  preachers.  The 
number  of  ohuroh  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1000  was  WiJBKi  and  7,089  Shindajf  aehools  were  returned, 
with  WJBIS  otRtxn  end  teachers,  and  003,4116  pupils.  Thei  r 
raisricos  are  carried  on  in  Ireland,  France.  Switzerland, 
Anstiia,  Italy,  Spain,  Malta,  Efrypt.  India,  Cevlon,  China, 
South  and  West  Airiea,  the  West  Indies,  Honduras,  and  the 
Bahamai.  Theaa  tniieions  employ  3.456  paid  agents.  tn« 
eluding  aoo  who  are  regiilariv  ordained  and  are  wholly  en- 
gaged in  the  worit  ot  the  Ghiuthtn  miDietrr*  Acaidefl,  theio 
are  t.t09  lav  werfceia  who  render  impoftaac  eervioe  jiratui- 
toualj,  while  the  Dumber  of  obtnvb  membeia  it  47«nS,  with 
I$,t00  on  trial  for  membership.  The  childrao  in  the  mle> 
sion  aehoolB  numfaar  The  parent  eonneetioo  baa  fn 

Oreali  Britain  748  dav-scbools.  containing  160.787  pupila, 
with  an  avenge  attendance  of  1 29,iX)5.  The  Wcsleyana  have 
oonferencea,  aOlliatcd  and  subordinate  to  that  of  England, 
in  Ireland.  FVance,  South  Africa,  and  West  Indies.  The 
conferences  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  now  Inde- 
pendent of  Die  narent  bodjr,  and  form  the  Australaafain 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  a  Ixxly  returning  (1900)  775 
ministers,  6,783  lay  preachers,  3.438  churches,  118,984 
members,  3U7  .SunVlay-schuols  with  21,018  oflicers  and 
teachers  and  214.~i4  pupils,  with  missions  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  Xcw  Guinea.  A  union  of  all  the  various 
Methodist  bodies  in  Australia  under  the  name  of  the  I'nited 
Church  of  .\ustralia  is  likely  to  be  effected,  negotiations 
to  that  end  having  (lUOl)  retiche^l  a  stage  near  comple- 
tion. The  Wcsleyaiis  publish  a  cjuarterly  review,  8  month- 
lies. 8  weeklies,  and  several  missionary  and  Sundav-school 
|>crici<licals.  Some  of  these  are  in  their  foreign  fleltis;  most 
of  them  are  olTn-ial,  others  are  indeiiendeiit.  Tbef  haVO 
4  colledate  institutions,  4  theological  echoola,  8  important 
normal  seminaricB,  and  nttmeroua  academiee  or  hoarding- 

schools. 

The  t'lilfiniittic  Mfthoiiistn  arose  from  a  difference  be- 
tween Whitefleld  and  Wesley  res|)ecting  the  Calviiii'-tic  <loc- 
triiics.  Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thoroughlv  Aniiinian, 
Whitefleld  as  tliorouglily  Culvitiistic,  AfttT  Wesley's  cele- 
brat<-d  sermon  on  "free  gnice "  they  pursiusi  jM-piimte 
though  parjilli'l  lines  of  public  lalxir.  I'ersfmally  they  bo- 
came  coniinl  friends  again,  but  their  followers  were  never 
n>uitiie(l.  The  Ciilviiiistic  Jlct hod ists  were  ttnallr  organized 
In  three  <lenoininHtioiis.  The  first  was  callwl  fjody  Huftt- 
imidim'it  CoHDfcliim.  Her  Imlyshipwas  their  lilx-ral  patron 
and  their  chief  director.  .She  pun-haser|  or  built  for  iheiii 
numerous  chapels.  Their  pastors  wen-  settled,  lliey  used 
the  liturgy  of  the  nationiil  Cliun-h,  but  thi'ir  system  of  gov- 
eriinient  was  essentially  i ongregatioiial.  Tliey  early  eslab- 
lisheil  a  theologii'al  whool.  wliich  still  exists  under  the  title 
of  ClHshiiiit  College.  They  have  not  shared  the  prosperity 
of  the  other  Meth<Mli>t  ImmIii-s, 

The  s<'coinl  Ixidv  of  Calvinistic  ^li-thmlislv,  the  MVuVrff^'M 
JUtllntdintii,  no  longer  exist  a.s  n  ■■  ■  i  •mn  i  1 1,  ri  "  dr '1. H' mi- 
iiiition,  but  some  of  their  early  <'htir*  inr.s  survive  auiMH:,-  ihu 
in(le|>en(leiit  congregations  of  Kngland. 

The  third  and  Kneniest  result  of  Calvinistic  McthM.li-m 
bears  the  title  of  the  WiUh  Cfilrinixiic  MfthmiiKls.  \\  .  l-h 
Melh'Hiism  was  iiidfi'erdh  iif  of  Kii'.'lish  Mvthislisiii.  iMftli  in 
origin  and  ori.';iiii/ it  II  ;i.  1;~  Iw  -t  •  -i  .  u  lies"  were  formed 
in  1T:!r>  The  cliuf  founders  were  iiowell  Harris,  (Jriflllh 
I  ii.i^.  l)iu;i('l  l{<twlands.  iinil  Thomas  Cliarlcs,  the  last 
iiiinied  surviving  lottf  f'Hf>iigh  to  slm|H'  the  later  history  of 
the  deiiominaiion.  \'  -  Ur-v  " a-sn  iiiiioii  "  was  held  in  1742, 
two  and  a  half  year^^  prior  to  the  Kugli«>b  Methodist  Cuuf«r- 
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flinoe.  ttnder  Wesley,  lo  London.  In  1811  it  wm  more  thor- 
oii|;hlv  urK<ini2«d,  and  in  ihfH  the  orgHuimtion  wns  oitn- 
ultitotl  the  oonstltution  of  tb«  Qenrml  Avmblj.  The 
Cbunb  w  PnabjtoruiD  in  doetriii«  uid  polity,  abd  is  a 
iQambsr  o|  tfaa  PnibTtariao  AlHaiuw^  The  Jatok  ■tati§tiai 
(liWO  va:  In  Walo,  lAapob and  879  otbw Inildian 
«{iait  from  (bapal  booM  and  nanaes,  15tji,114  aommiiliip 
caata,  319,961  haaten,  and  «oIImI1mis  for  tlia  year  of  £fl8S.< 
MS.  In  the  U.  &  tiny  Ud  m  1900.  99  mtuktei^  IS» 
<^tinbM.  1S,1S2  meBban^  and  1S,WM  olBoen  and  pujiiU  in 
Sunday'^hoiolK 

Tlia  lViMl«jMl»  Methodist  Xete  Conufelion  in  the  title  dl 
an  oigaoisation  oi-iginuily  compoiscd  uf  7  ptaaehm  and 
•liimt  ifiOO  seceders  from  the  numt  coanection,  wlio  for 
oartain  alli'ged  grieviinoMWltbdurawln  IW?, under  the  kad- 
enbip  of  Aieiamer  Kilhan,  an  able  praaober,  who  bad  been 
expelled  tlia  pnoedlng  year  for  hi«  nalout  advocacy  of  Hb> 
enu  efaaages  in  th«  qnton  «f  goTemment  which  Weeley 
bad  efltabliahed.  The  New  Ooanection  adopted  equal  lay 
and  njnisUria]  reproscnuaion  in  its  cuiifcrviicc.  It  ex- 
tandad  into  Ireland,  and  for  a  considerable  tinio  was  tlic 
refuge  of  memben  of  the  elder  body  who  were  diasatisflcd 
with  their  reattioted  liberties.  The  ministry  of  thisdenouii- 
nation  (1900)  romprises  200  traveling  and  1.122  local  preach- 
ers, and  its  membership  i»  41,043}.  It  has  673  churches, 
and  400  Sunilar-sclwolK  witb  10^808  officers  and  taaobars 
and  fiS,!i7ti  pupiU. 

The  Primitive  MtikodiaU  form  one  of  tho  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  gtmX  Methodist  family.  Ix>rL'nzo  Dow 
introduced  the  canip-mecting  from  the  U.  S.  into  Kngland 
about  1807.  William  Clowea,  a  Weslevan  local  preacher,  ap- 

KVed  and  labored  in  these  "o|x;n-a[r"  asscinblic!!.  Ilu^h 
lfne«  a  layman,  but  an  influential  chapel  tni»tce,  saw  in 
tbam  an  imiMirtant  means  of  rvachinK  muHttudes  of  the 
eomaion  pcoiile  who  could  not  othcrwiM  be  bfoUKht  under 
religious  influence.  Ho  deteiided  thiin  in  a  pamphlet: 
counter  publications  were  issued  by  i;a  l  O  in  hersof 
1cm  and  Macclesfield  circuits.  No  siuail  aj^itittioa  enaoed, 
and  in  1807  the  conference  denounced  camp-meetingai  and 
"dim-laimeil  conne<rlion  with  them.''  In  IBOB  Bourne  was 
cx|>elled  fr<im  the  connw^tion  ;  two  years  later  Clowes  was 
aIsM)  nx|)ellccl.  They  oontitmtHi,  however,  their  "out-do(>r 
meetinpi."  orranizt-il  tli>-ir  convcrtis  in  c-Iuk.'u-s.  nnd  in  1810 
establislted  the  Priniitiva  Mothuiiitit  conuectioti.  It  re- 
tained the  doctrines  and  internal  discipline  of  Wcsleyan 
MethodLsm,  and  attempted  to  restore  the  primitive  sim- 
plitiily  of  the  latter  in  dresii.  manncni,  and  living.  It  re- 
vivctl  Wesley's  custom  of  "out-door  preaching."  and  lioen*.'ii 
M./iiii  ii  to  pr«»w'h.  Ii.s  church  govemmeni  in  not-ably  liberal 
towani  thi>  laiiv.  tw<i-thirds  of  its  annual  conference  licing 
laymen.  TIk  i'riuiitivc  MetliodiMs  have  done  much  go>Hl 
among  th--  iii  i,'|i'cted  cln*sc«  of  Knglanil:  thcv  have  also  ets- 
tal>lishcd  -tvi  iiil  foreign  missions.  Tliev  [luve  in  1SH)1. 
l  ino  liiin:  i.  oi,  11)S.M74  member?.  .jl).1»'.>0  tenctuTs  nnd  4<iO.- 
T-^-i  [iu|.il-  in  Sunday  .schmils,  and  4..j75  chnjiels.  |in>vi<ling 
sitiinp.  ti>r  1.043.:wi  honrcrs.  Iti  the  T.  8.  tluy  have  74 
niiniMurs,  UO  churrln-,  iiinl  O.iVlft  mcmUTN. 

Th(»  I'rim I 'I'lr  U'.  s  V  r/4in*  of  Irtland  must  not  con- 
fiM[iL(lLil  «  it  ii  •.\n>-i-  iif  Kiiglnml,  above  noticiHl.  The  Irish 
Ijotiy  Wtt.-.  liistiiiLriii-li'  il  by  tt«>  |inrtiitlity  to  the  HstJiblisheil 
(.'hurch  in  Iri-hniil.  mihI  .'n:,-i[nit'Ml  m  rlmi  uurtiiilily.  .Vs 
enrly  n.s  17J<5  the  liriiish  < 'iiii'i  ii  ailotreii  its  itreuchfrs 
t-i  :i  liiiinisier  the  sacrnmeiit-  t.,  i|i,>ir  pe<-«ple,  umlfr  spcci- 
lir.i  n^t ric! ioiij*.  The  tn-li  \-:>\/.i  rfn>f.  (w  branch  of  the 
fi'iiiiiTi  vnhii  :li  tl.i-  rii  \1  \iar  lliiit  il  w.i^  not  eX|M'dient 
f>ir  liiiJ  [ihNirli,  i>  within  II-  l^  rnliii  v  t"  llicnisclver*  of 

this  coiic.'~,i,,n.    About  twi  iily  In'  r  i  tHl(i>.  iti  cotn- 

pliance  -ivi;;!  im  i'XU-il«ive  fli  uiiitHl  -li,-  i  . .  the  I'oiiccs- 
sinrt  'if  -h.-  (luri'iil  I  liiifciriH  a^ii^p:.  il.     [n  U  Vote  of  JtS 

meruli«.ir-  rl"  rv  n  u/  i.^Tity  i  f  wlm  >ltii'dily  insi«l<il 
ihiif  Ilicii  f .  -  sin  ,ulii  -lii;  iisi.it  ro  ttiL' Kslnb|j>ht-d  Cliui'i'h 
for  the  Hill  rjiiiii  iii This,  tl  wius  «rsrii«'<l.  whs  \Vc>ley's  de- 
sign tlowu  I  1  ilt  iiUl  P'garding  nil  Ins  .cieijes.  except 
those  of  Aiuitrii^,  wiiere  the  Anglican  vslJti^li-liinent  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Adum  -Avcreil,  one  of  the  nn  -i  ;  :mu«nd- 
ini:  inenUHTS  of  tlie  Irish  conference,  witliiirt  w  in.»ii  the 
conii' I  I II  11.  leading  witli  him  the  iiiinnrity  hihI  uIkiiiI  10,- 
(MM)  Mil  Mii:i  rs,  Wesleyan  .Methodism  lo>t  liy  this  si'tiisni  at 
li  ;iM  '  iir--!iirij  i.f  Is  ii'i-iierical  strength  in  ln-l;iiiil.  Tlie  i 
lr[>:i  I'r.Uiiiive.s  li.'i'l  iiii  Ltreat  success,  niul  in  1^7^  tiiey  re- 
luni'i;      the  [mrfiit  ImhIv. 

lit.si.it-s  the  aliovc.  :hi'ir  wre  luinor  s<>('t5  of  Mi  tlioilivn  in 
Ktnrlaiid.  among  which  may  Im-  meiitiohi'ij ;  \n)  Tl  / 
paiideni  MUlioduit«,  who,  beginninjj  with  onu  chiin  li  ai 


Warrington  in  1797.  were  soon  aiaociated  with  churches  in 
Manchetrterand  MaxrcUHtleld. and  formed  a  anion  in  li^"!  at 
Manchester.  The  annual  meeiing  of  ItiW  at  .Macclexiield 
oompriaed  ehunshea  from  ejght  ^aaaiu  Each  church  cou- 
trola  its  own  affbiia  by  tba  antiia  manbanbip  or  by  repru- 
aentatives.  Tliey  have  do  saliiriad  ninlstan.  Looal  socie- 
ties bava  Tariooa  lianiea,  andi  aa  Indapenteit  Matfaodiil, 
Free  Gospel  Church,  Christiati  Brethren,  Benevolent  Metb- 
odi«t.  Christian  Lay  Churoh.  Thair  Joint  name  waa  ebamnd. 
in  iH4;i  to  VnittdFr<u&9imamr9hi*,Mii  tfa^n- 
dude  (luoi)  1^  clmpeia  and  mMMom,  0,877  inMiiben,S72 
ministers,  and  SiklM  Sundnr-scbool  pupils,  fU  Tba  JVaf<«> 
lanf  Jfertadiafs^cbiaiiy  aMadeia  from  tlie  Wealoyan  aomliea 
of  Leeds,  who  beiBama  djaaOeoled  in  1828  beowsa  tba  aoria- 
ties  placed  an  olgaa  in  one  of  their  chapels.  Hoivtban  IjOOQ 
oommaniaanta,  iucludingSII  eltMi  Icadersand  ii8  local  pnadi- 
erf,  aonblnied  in  the  schism,  (e)  Tbe  tfWsyoM  Mtthaditt  As- 
soeMMfKoriitaated  in  18JI5  bv  a  seoeasion  ohieflr  under  tb» 
direction  of  iU)t.  Dr.  Hamnel  Warren,  who  with  bis  fol- 
lowers opposed  the  introduction  of  theologioal  schools 
among  the  Wesleyaus.  Though  Wesley  himself  bad  pn>- 
poecd  such  means  of  ministerial  education,  it  wo^  assumed 
DV  the  secoders  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Methodism,  and  woul'l  tw  adverse  lo  its  )iii:is|>iTiiy. 
The  Prottttant  Mtthodiittnt  l^t-Mn  unitetl  with  ttii-se  Asso- 
ciation MathodiaU  in  IKM.  (d)  The  h'f  formfil  Mtthodisis 
originated  in  an  extraordinary  procei  aing  of  the  iwrent 
Wesleyan  conferanoa  in  t84tt.  whun  six  of  its  memliers, 
some  of  them  eminent  men,  w<  re  arraigned  before  tha^ 
UmIv  and  half  of  them  reproved,  the  other  half  i\|telled, 
under  an  accneation  of  disguised  hostility  tu  ila'  >  oufer- 
cnoo  and  of  secret  eoH>penition  with  the  NVesleyao  Meth- 
odist As^'iation.  It  waa  alleged  bv  the  nccnasd  and  their 
many  friends  that  the  action  of  the  cimferenco  was  pre- 
cipitate, and  Tiolate<l  the  legal  formalities  in  micIi  case* 
reqiiiretl.  It  excited  pntfound  agitation  tliruugbout  tho 
connection,  and  no  less  than  lOCMKMl  Weslevans  seceded. 
Theiw  last-mentioned  three  l»odieg  were  coni>o)tihitc>1  iu  Ul$7 
under  tbe  title  of  the  I'nittd  Mfl>"„l,'<l  J-'rtc  Chitrehm, 
They  have  adopted  a  **lil>eral"  system  nf  cluiruh  govern- 
ment, ailinitting  laymen  to  their  annua!  > mif.  rcnce  or  aa- 
semblv,  and  giving  indejtendeiit  jnrisiltctiou  to  the  cin-uiis 
over  ttieir  interior  or  hnal  affairs.  They  re|iorl  (ISKK))  4."1« 
traveling  and  3,;I79  hn-al  pn'achers.  Ul,717  nieml>ers.  aii«l 
l)ri,42U  .Sund«y-M'h(H)l  pupils.  («•)  The  Jiibte  Chrigttmus^ 
.Sometimes  calle<t  Hryaniles  from  William  0'ltr\-an,  a  Meth- 
iMlist  of  Cornwall,  who  preached  on  indc|ieiuieni  lines  iti 
unevanp-liztxl  |>arishes  for  about  six  years, and  then  organ- 
m-A  the  first  sin'icty  in  INl."*  in  Devonshire.  The  fir^t  coii^ 
ference  wa-*  held  at  liuddash  I jiuncesioii.  in  ("ornwail,  Aug. 
17-26.  181ft,  and  was  alieiuled  by  twelve  preacher*.  Hero 
the  question  whether  women  shouhl  preach  was  (li^etissi  i! 
and  dei  iiletl  alDnnatively.  They  report  (1900)  2»1  tiMVi  hiii,- 
ami  l.nriM  |n,.|i!  pr»»jirt\frs,  :M.iSt<3  nieinl>ers.  and  5i.y;»t* 
SundaV'-i  hi .  il  [iiii  1I-.  \  The  W'eslti/an  lirfitrm  Uniim, 
formed  in  u  r.  iiinniii  nf  tln>  srtiism  of         (who  were 

unwilling'  tn  iihtu'i"!  hi  i  In'  fniti'ii  Metluxlist  Kreo 
t.'hurcli),  mimiKi'ing.  in  I'.XiO.  »  HU!iiil"  rs!ii)v  i»f  T,l«7,  Sun- 
day-school jMipils  'JO.tri.j,  with  18  salarinl  atnl  VM>  uii-iiliii  u  .  1 
preaff-.<  i-s,  It  will  be  obsrfM'il  (Itiit  si  t  i  :-~h  in  Ikis  played  a 
cojis].[(  iimis  |>nri  in  the  Iji-1i 'rv  <if  I  ji.iflish  M<-ilnMiism.  Tho 
fre«iu«'iiuy  of  this  evil  is  att  ritnitJiMi'  l;u>,'rl_v  (■  i  llit'nnlent 
popular  elements  which  it  Ims  In  -  n  thr  lusk  of  dn'  lii  imini- 
niilion  to  gut ber  nnd  iinpr i-^  i\  1  iit  -till  mure  ih  tIimiis  in  i ho 
restricleil  ami  li^riii  frill' -ia-I  il  111  .-ysli'in  «hirli  \\'i'-li  s's 
JUf/l  of  Ihclitnitiiin  has  eiiliiili  ii  iijmii  tlu-  |i;iii  iit  li-nly. 
Kvery  s<-hisru  in  the  history  of  Mi  ilin.lisni  Im-.  11.111  <i<i.h- 
sioneil  by  e<clesiH.stii'Ml  or  econoni  H  ill  v' ' "^  -itions;  nothco- 
logicul  defect II 111  111  i  Kiitroversy  li.i-  i  vit  -i  riotMlydiBtnrbad 
the  denoiniiiuiioii  in  anv  part  of  tin  wmlii, 

Mellmdism  has  had  Its  chief  mis>i,.u  in  ilif  Nrw  W  irld, 
w^here  l>y  its  |>(M-iiliar  prncliciil  system,  ts|i«  i  '.Hll>  liy  ii>  mm- 
isti.-rial  itiiienini'y.'"  it  has  spread  the  pr«i'.  i-iniis  of  n  liLi'in 
I'oextensivcly  with  the  ever-extending  oiiiit;rui ii iii,  unul  it 
has  become  ihe  liirirest  Protest iitit  iletiomiiiii;  1  11  of  the  T.  8. 

The  MflhintUI  fC/ii-ro/Hil  Oiurrh  is  (!ii-  litlr  i  f  the  tatr- 
liesl  MelhiKli-t  iiuMM-'Mi  1. 11.  Ill  '111-  r.  S.  I'l  II  1 1| .  Kiiilmry. 
with  other  \Vt:>, (  Villi  vtniKmiilj.  fr*;:ii  Iri'lmnl,  1h  .;au  {,*•  huid 
mci'iifitc*  for  iin-Hcliing  and  ]>rayer  iu  Ni'-v  Vi  rk  citv  as 
eiirly  as  ITOfi.  In  the  next  year  I  it)>i.  i'linnias  Web)>.  a 
British  ollker.  who  like  KnibuVy  hud  been  a  Wesleyan  local 
|in-iicher  in  I'.iigland,  visited  liie  little  tloek,  and  jireaeherl 
to  tlieni  in  his  regimentiiN.  »'Xcitinc  liiucli  iM>pular  inten-st. 
The  capluiu  also  preached  ou  Lang  Isliuiu,  iu  New  Jersey, 
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Phlladclphiii.  l>rlaw»r«>,  «nd  Murvliirnl,  mid  i>  luMinn  .l  an 
iKje  of  tlie  chief  r<  .uinirr-'  uf  Airh  i  i'  iin  M-  r  hi  "li-ni.  Elii- 
hurv's  coiufTi'i^fi: I- m  inm-iMMi  raiii'llv  in  New  ^'.irk.  In 
ITli?  '  hi-v  n  I  ir-li:|  if'ii  lit  II  I  U'i;iiiL;  iHft.  ul.uli  wu-  t  hrt 
mill  lu  nObtli.'V  buili  till-  fiuiiuto  ul<i '■  Julin  ftirvi-s  i'lKt|i'  l,~' 
supiKKswl  to  1»'  tlif  lirs!  Methodist  churt-h  erccleil  in  tin 
Wt>!«tern  hemi&j»ia!r«;,  !  Ii(iii!.'h  aliout  tlw  sjkme  tini«j  Itobcri 
StrHwl)nii|;e  (another  In>li  Wi^-Uyuui  la'^^aii  to  prvm-h, 
foriiietl  !M»ci«'tins.  unci  built  «  siuull  >  on  Sain's  ("rwk, 

Frt.-«l*«rick  ini.,  Md.  Some  MfthiHlist  mil hniitii-s  still  con- 
sider it  doubtful  which  bud  itriohty.  Kiubur^r  or  Straw- 
brid{;e  :  the  I'hurch  gencrallr,  liowcvor.  rw;o);ni'z4?!«  the  date 
of  Knibury's  labon*  (176<l)  in  New  York  bs  the  e(KK'h  of 
Ameruiin  Mt'tli.Hlism.  In  1761'  Wesley  sent  over  two  of 
his  iltiiurautfs  I'lituoor  and  tiuaninian,  whf>  labored  Miccew)- 
fuUy  in  and  aliout  New  York  ami  l'hilad«l|>hia.  They  were 
followeil  in  1771  by  Wrijfht  and  Asbury.  The  latter  bctiatue 
the  repr«!«etitativ«  charai'ter  and  nio«t  effective  bkthopof 
the  dt^iiominaiion.  and  did  more  for  il8  outspread  an«1  per- 
DiAncnc«  than  any  other  man  in  it8  history.  In  1773  Wes- 
loy  sent  over  two  nioro  itinerants,  Rankin  and  Shadford ; 
and  this  yaw  is  also  mcinonible  for  the  sMsion  of  the  first 
Methodist  cooferanoe  in  Noith  America.  It  wm  held  in 
Philadelpliia.Mid  reported  IJflO  meniherv  nf  iKwiety  and  10 
nreKcliet»--tM  MIM  number  of  the  latter  a»  ooii»lUut«d 
Weslsy's  Ant  conference  in  Etisland  tmntT-niM  nan 
before.  NntwUhrtaudiflK  tbe  disturbed  conJition  of  Ibe 
country  durinc  th*  wmng  RaToliitiiODaqr  war,  lh»  «MW» 
vttmiteKd.  and  in  1T84  enioHad  itifitO  eoammoiumta. 
Thai*  «w«  noiwH  pnaehan,  tamHi^  4$  '^einuftit"  tor 
bf  Hiia  tina  a  aanaiiliialila  n^im  mkattrt  Iwd  been  raiwd 
ofk,  HMteftai  tbfl  liethodiata  had  been  dapendcnt  ob  the 
«olimlal  KnglMi  Chuich  for  (he  Memmtnle,  none  off  thetr 
own  praadMfo  having  jet  bem  ovdainedt  but  In  thto  year 
Woaley  mdnined  tvo  of  hi*  Bnglieh  ittaevanta,  WItaicoat 
aind  Vaaay;  to  tbe  tnnetion  «ff  invebytefa,  and  wmaacnited 
ItafT.  Dr.  Thomaa  Coka  aa  a  biiii«K  and  aent  tiMin  to 
Axnarintwith  aathority  tooqpmiia  tne  Mattered  aoeiatfaa 
aa  »  diotinet  Chnreh,  ander  tbe  title  of  ■•The  Metbodiat 
Bjiiaoopal  Churoh  in  tbe  C.  S.  of  Americsa."  He  sent  with 
tMiB  •  printed  liturgy  and  formulas  for  ordinations,  the 
aacranienta,  marriage,  burial  of  tbe  drod.  etc..  nb  ridded  from 
the  £ook  Comnwn  Prager,  and  mibfitantially  the  same  a» 
thoae  still  in  force  in  the  Hethinli^t  Honk  of  DiHripUnr. 
Coke  and  his  two  prcsbyteis  axsenibkHl  a  general  ci>i)fer«Mi<  e 
about  Cliri^tmas  at  lial'tiniore,  where  the  plan  appoiiiU'il  by 
Wesley  was  adopted,  and  Asbiiry  (at  We-iley's  sunp  siion) 
was  ordained  successively  deacon,  pn^nbyter.  and  bi<(h<>|i. 
W'piiley  was  led  to  tiie^e  exiraonlinary  mea»(irfN  by  the 
abolition  r)f  the  authority  of  the  Kntfii^h  Clmi-cli  o>4Ml>liMli- 
Weut  ill  thi:  colonieo,  by  the  urt;cnt  demand  of  h\*  .Vnierican 
people  for  the  sAcrameiits  and  by  hi»  repeated  failure  to 
obtain  relief  for  thera  in  the  oftlination  of  aoine  of  his 
jmacheR'  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

A  fionsolidated  and  <listinot  Church  had  at  IhM  come  into 
existence  in  N(>r1.h  Anu'rica,  It  retained  the  i'ccle';;i-ti  ^il 
BT^fein  of  Kiiiflish  Methodism,  aa  veil  ait  it.«  tlicoI<>;.'s ,  <  \<  <  j.t 
tliot  its  chief  aUioinistntion  was  placed  in  the  iiiiti<l-  <  f 
biahup^.  As  It  nij^ly  extended  over  the  coiitiiu  hi  ii~ 
•onuai  conferences  were  tniilti|ilie<l.  until  in  I7!i'2  n'^ular 
"genamlconferenceH  "  were  create<l.  meeliiijj  rjnailrcnniaily, 
and  oomprinng  all  the  traveling  pivacbu  rs  wtioconUl  al)eii<l. 
It  was  found  nc«^(«s»sry  at  la^t,  by  t)i>'  <>f  tln'  min- 

istrv.  to  make  the  general  conference  n  itrii't/ii/eil  botly.  li 
a»s>etnbl<Ml  as  auch.  for  the  fti-st  time,  in  IHl^,  at  the  OI<l 
J<din  .•>trfet  church.  Xcw  Yrirk.  The  nitioof  delegate!)  to 
the  nunilwr  of  traveling  preachers  has  been  necessarily 
ciiiMiged  from  time  (o  linn'.  I.fiy  re|>resenlali<in  in  the 
general  conference  was  griiii'i  ^l  iu  1H72.  when  not  in<jre 
thain  two  lay  delegat<^  were  atiu)itl<>d  from  ewh  annual 
Conference.  In  lUOO  the  number  of  lay  delegalc-i  was  made 
the  same  oti  tliat  of  the  ministerial  ddcinttcs.  and  the  gen- 
eral cKtnfcreiice  now  con$iisi}«  of  one  of  each  ordw  tbr  every 
forty-live  mini'<f«r8  in  the  annual  conference*. 

Tho  qiwdrr^iinial  general  conference  is  the  supreme  a«- 
witihly  <if  thr  I  iHirf'h — If'S'islai ive.  judicial,  execiiiive.  It 
e.ti  ;s  th.'  l)i-|]i.[L-..  wli.j  :in'.  in  fact,  bill  its  execulive  nir^'lit." ; 
it  in»ke»  lul  I;iws  except  iisintir  !ri<  rd  n  ijulalions  wliirb  are 
left  to  t  bv  iiiiau:il  t^mferenci  - ;  il  1 1  h  -  judicial  apjM'als  fnim 
the  anil Utii  riinfi  ri-rsces;  it  is  ii-«  lf  iim !' : cin-f iMilimial  re- 
Mraint*!,  i-ujli'il  •■  |vf>t  riotivc  Huli>.'"  u  im  h  (■.■ui  li-  — ii>|icimIci1 
lit  (fbniitl'-a  i  iily  liy  t[],-  cuiirin-ii  in  i-  i-f  ^ii.  i  ili-  li  nin>«>rilies 
in  fill'  i;fnrrn'.  i'mh  fi^n-ii.-E'  jui^i  i  n  ,i  1 1  the  nn  nuu  i  .  mi  li'L-ticcs. 
American  ^lelhodistu  has  now  u  quarterly  coufereoce  lor 


each  cin -lit  ;  a  iii>tiict  conference,  wherever  desired,  for  all 
the  circuits  iuflmre  under  t  ln'  inn-  nt  each  j>ii--iiliii:;  t-ldi.T; 
annual  imm fi'u-nces  for  larger  srcinitis  nf  ttir  c-niiiiry,  em- 
I'Viii  III;,' iifti  ti  considerable  |Mirli  ics  nin- cr  iipire  folates; 
iini  a  K's'itvral  c»>iiference,  com|iS(  iitiuliiifj  a'A  ilif  annual 
<  "nfcreni'es.  The  Work  of  the  deiiomiiialion  IS  ttms  uiuli  r 
|.-  r!o«li<-al  sujK-rvision  in  a  series  of  sessions  exi.  ihliuj;  ftcin 
a  quiii  i' :  i.f  11  \i-ar  to  four  ytsars.  The  prciichers  an*  ap- 
poinlcti  at  liiti  annual  conferences  for  one  year,  but  they 
can  be  reasi»igne<l  for  any  number  of  years  to  the  saiiio 
appointment.  The  bishofts  make  theiie  apiKiintmetits,  aided 
by  the  presiding  eldei-s;  the  latter  can  Iw  conlinue^l  six 
years  on  the  same  district.  The  bishops  are  required  br  an 
organic  law  of  the  Church  to  travel  at  large.  The  whr)le 
nation  i.s  thoir  common  diiK-eso.  The  ilenomiiiati«>n  ha»  a 
|)Owerful  publishing  institution  called  the  "  IJ<x»k  Coticerri," 
with  above  (<t,U(X).U<H)  capital.  It  has  two  large  cslablish- 
menta— one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Cincinnati — with 
bnutches  and  de|>osilorics  in  other  cities  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  It  isi>uo9  a  bi>niootbly  review,  two  monthly 
magtucines  (one  in  (ierm an),  a  monthly  Sunday-eohool  joui^ 
nal,  several  weekly  Sunday-school  and  tract  papers  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  thirteen  weekly  roligioua  newspapera. 
There  are  al»o  over  twenty  unoffloial  ov  tndMMndenl  re- 
ligious journals  iawed  in  Tarious  part*  of  tha  CSiuroh.  lis 
theology  and  aeolwliWlcal  eoonomy  hitf«  bffn  MlBolontlj 
iodioatod  in  the  palbninaiy  nraacfca  of  this  nrtieww 
Though  tho  daiMMnination  maintains  episcopacy  and  tba 
two  mioialerfal  orden  of  danaona  and  presbyters,  it  doaa 
not  claim  tor  them  divine  right  or  aoripniral  oUigatiou. 
It  regards  tbem only  aaagttMdient for  ileou  II  iKcuUarwovk- 
ing  matem.  Bpiaequaiqr  It  eatoemt  norely  as  an  ofllee,  not 
ao  •'order.^'  The  Bmrliah  Hethodnta  have  neither 
btohops  nor  deaeooBi  but  the  American  lbtho«lists  reoog- 
niw  the  Wcaleyans  as  a  genuine  Chnrch.  Wesley  did  not 
believe  (hat  any  (mriicular  system  of  church  pol'itv  la  en- 
jMMsdin  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  and  the  claim  of  any  aeixmii- 
nation  to  validity  as  »  Christian  Chnreh  does  not  rest,  in 
tbe  estimation  of  Methodista,  on  its  fonn  of  oisnltation, 
hut  on  theological  and  moral  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
MetluKlbt  Episcoiial  Church  was  its  division,  bv  the  separ»> 
tioii  from  it  of  all  the  conferences  (save  one)  lu  theMave- 
holding  States,  and  their  organization  as  the  McTtiooicT 
Kpiscopai.  Cm  k»  h  Sorrit  Iq.  r.).  It  would  be  iinpossilile 
here  to  enter  into  the  arguments,  pm  and  c<m,  of  this  great 
ec«-lesiasl  ical  controvfrsy,  noris  it  iieslrable.  Later  national 
events  have  eXiiliguislied  the  chief  caust' of  (he  strife,  aiicl 
fraternal  and  conciliatory  measures  haveU-en  taken  tty  both 
iMtrties,  and  orf{uuic  reunion  is  a  subject  of  serious  if  not 
liopeful  discussion.  Both  chnrdiee  have  since  tbe  civil  war 
had  signal  -ncrriss. 

There  w I  r,  in  1909  in  the  Melho<list  Kpiscnpal  Church 
150  annual  conferiMices  and  missions.  22  bisho|M.  1A.0,')9 
Iniveliiig  prtwhcrs,  14,12<l  local  pn'achcrs,  2,I)2}»,674  lay. 
metiilHTs.  1ti,:{41  Siiiidav-M'hooU,  with  1.56<Mttia  pupils  and 
2().'>.420  officers  an>l  teachers,  27.2.S(l  churches  and  11.180  par- 
."onagos.  and  pro|HTty  in  churches  and  parsonages  amount- 
ing to  ijSbtO.iKH.fWO.  "Il  hasM  Hniversities  and  colleges.  8 
cdlleges  anil  s*-Miinarii's  for  women.  2.*»  theological  s<'liool», 
6<>  classical  seininaries.  ami  Sm  fori>igii  mission  s4-liool».  It 
has  fon-iun  missions  in  Mexico.  South  America,  Sweden. 
Norway,  Ih'iimark.  (icrinany.  Swit/erliuul.  Italy.  Bulgaria, 
Africa,  India.  ,lapan,  China,  Korea,  and  Malaysia.  In 
Africa  it  has  2  conferences  ^Liberia  and  Congo) :  in  China 
2;  in  tterniany  2.  with  a  publishing-house  and  a  tliw)logical 
seminary:  in  Swenlcn  2:  and  1  {•onrerence  eiwU  in  Mexico, 
Finland.  Norway.  Swiizcrlaiid,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Il  has  5 
cotifen>iices  in  India,  where,  |>articularly  in  llie  north,  very 
successful  work  is  now  in  oiH'ration.  Its  home  missions  are 
iiuiiierous  and  very  fruitful,  esinfiallv  among  the  ticrman 
and  Scandinavian  population.  Bcsiilcs  the  tJernian  cnu- 
fcrcnccs  alreiiily  mentioned  in  the  V .  ,S.  and  Cionnany.  ii.s 
(icrman  tlotncsiic  wnrk  includes  27tt  missionaricT!,  42,222 
memlx'rs  ami  jirrjljationers,  21,014  pupils  in  Siinday-scbuols, 
:UU)  churches  and  rhn[w!«i,  vnjini)  m  !^1.74H.hi21.  •{  collcp-s, 
2  orphan  asylums,  it  wi  .^l  v  p  .nrnai,  n  '-•i.rii;uy-scln"ol  pcri""!- 
ical.  Mini  (I  inotilhly  niHi^H/.iiie.  The  S-aridiiiavian  domestic 
mis-h.i:-  h:ne2^{."i  missioimries.  272  churches.  2'1.0:lll  mem- 
Is-rs  and  probiit iuncrs,  l."i.2-"»4  pupils  in  Sunday-s<  b<M>ls.  with 
church  ]iriiii!:t>  v  iliied  at  SfLUl^i.OiW.  a  weekly  journal, 
and  a  weekly  Siin<iny-sclinr>l  pa|>cr.  The  total  sum  con- 
tributed for  home  and  foreign  missi  ins  in  I'lmi.  iin  luding 
the  receipts  of  the  wouiau'ii  sucivtics,  was  j(Lifbi,;Kk$.4^. 
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The  foreijrn  ini-i-irn^  retumml  in  1000  n  totnl  of  1H2.0">T 
fhlirch  nirinl»  rs.    TIh'  (mU-r  uf  'l.'in  i  whs  iiili'-ialiy 

ivcogliizi  ti  iiti'l  (ir^iiuiriiUy  (Niri:!!'!-'.!-!!  ilii  iJk- ( 'htiri-h  in 
'I'lic  cr^niiii/jii  ii.ii  nf  Thr  yuutJi;  jHwiilo  of  the  ("hurth 
for  (  liri^tuin  \»nik  wu*  fMnnnliy  intrcKluctHl  iuto  the  Dia- 
eiplu,.,  ill  iN'tj.  by  the  adoption  ottlia  Epworth  Lngne. 
See  Ki'wuHTU  Lkai.li4. 

The  ilflkodift  Prutenlant  Clntn-h  nr<«e  from  a  f'tiiru- 
versy  in  llie  Melhcxli.tt  Kpistvijial  I'hun-ii  atrainsi  tlic  alh 
exclii-'ivciy  flerical  {pjvunHnetit  of  the  di-noinination.  The 
«e««Mii  r<  ii|ijio?<<Nl  epi8co|>acy  and  dciiiaiulod  lay  n-presenta- 
tioM.  'I'licv  iiif,'iiiii/.rd  at  a  convention  held  in  Raltitnore, 
Md.,  in  lH;J(j,  wliufh  iu  a  session  of  aimut  twenty  days  fortucd 
a  constitution,  relaininf?  the  doctrines  and  essential  disci- 
pline of  the  elder  Church,  but  excluding  epi.-'copacv  and 
e«>tabli»hinK  equal  lay  and  clericni  re  present  at  ion  In  the 
government  of  the  Church.  At  this  convention  there  were 
83  delegnles  repnnsenling  80  minister*  and  about  ft.OOO  mem- 
bers ;  and  at  their  flrst  ffencral  confen-nco  in  ISIM  they  re- 
ported nearly  500  p^^aohcrs  uidaboat  87,€00  meailM-rs.'  1t'< 
annual  conforonees  have  prMtdents  elected  br  ballot.  It 
has  a  dolegHted  mncnl  conferance,  cofopoeed  of  Iwrroen  and 
preachers  wnt  from  its  annual  oonferencea.  Ther  were 
themaelvea  divided  by  the  eontroveny  on  slavery  into  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  tbe  27ortbve»tt-'rn  .States, 
•nd  tbe  Methodist  Protestants  of  the  Soutbem  .States;  in 
1966  the  Northern  branch  assumed  the  title  of  t  h«  Mtlkoditi 
Ckmrek,  propoainc  taonHabine  under  this  name  the  varioiw 
Matbodist  sseto  wiuch  bare  rejected  episcoiMtor.  The  two 
branchaawwanaiiitad  in  1877  under  the  old  title  Metbodist 
Pntaitmntl^nih.  They  have  ( I OOO)  59  anooal  confeiwicc«<, 
1,048  traveling  and  local  ptMchvn^  177,066  inem)x<rs 
And  4^  nrobatlonera.  9,|001  obmehea^  and  1^1  Snudav- 
iehooK  with  16.«W)olSoeNandt«acb»ri,and  196,001  pupik 
They  have  publiithins^bawiet  at  Baltinorc  and  Pttlsburg. 
and  ooUena  at  Tadkuit  N.  C  Bowdon,  Oa.,  Adrian,  Mieb.. 
Kanaaa  Citj,  Ho.,  and  Westrainatar,  Md.,  the  last  navad 
luniDg  also  a  Iheoloffieal  departmeoL 

The  WaUtymJMhadial  CHweh  orfgioatnd  ohieHj  in  the 
•nU-sIavarfcoatfoverqr:  tbaqneatlon  of  lajr  representation, 
however,  bceame  one  of  the  oiotivea  of  it*  organization. 
Some  i>r  the  most  zealous  anti-slaveiy  preachers  in  ttie 
MethiMliiit  Kpi!^>pal  Choreh  called  a  convention  at  Utlca, 
N.  v.,  in  iMii,  where  the  new  Church  was  formed  on  a  b»^i•< 
identical  in  theology  and  internal  discipline  with  that  of 
the  eMnr  \^nily,  but  exohiding  episoopacy  jun!  presiding 
eldefis  «ri'l  providing  lay  rc|iresentation.  Tin  y  have  «n- 
liually  elc!  i.'.l  iin  sidenls  of  confert-nccs  and  ntulioneil  chair- 
men of  di^i n(  is.  Their  preachersi  ar»r  np|M>iutrd  liv  a  mtn- 
mittee,  the  conference  having  authoritiiiive  n-vision  of  the 
appointiueniH.  Local  preitolu'r^  as  well  us  laynicii  havtt  reit- 
resentntion  in  tlie  annual  and  general  con  fere  lu'cs.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  organization  of  this  iKMly  it  reported  O.OOOmeni- 
bers.  with  300  preachcr!«.  traveling  and  to<-«l.  It  reports 
(IftOO)  .505  ministers,  50<J  ciiurches.  an<l  17,201  mendH>rs.  A 
late  Suiidav-school  report  eive*  471  schools,  with  IMH 
officers  and  teacherH,  and  17,900  pupil*.  Its  puUlshlng^ 
house  ia  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

The  jtj^ieait  Mrthmlist  Enineoptil  CAvffift,  whose  m<<m- 
beiaan  somelinio!*  calle«l  Alteuites,  wa<i  organized  tit  I'hilii- 
delphia  in  Apr..  1616.  under  the  guidance  of  Kichitnl  Allen, 
afterward  Bishop  Allen.  Thev  considered  theniM-lves  dis- 
pariiue^l  and  oppre>se<l  in  I  he  Nlelli<Mli>t  Kpisconal  Church, 
and.  flnrling  no  ri'dn-ss,  formed  liieui«4-Ives  into  an  inde- 
pendent body,  <-ons4><Tiiled  .Alien  n<  tlu-ir  flr^t  bishop,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  govcrnuieiit  substantially  the  sjiinc  as 
that  of  the  parent  Church.  The  Church  lins  (;rowii  rapidly, 
and  ha.s  (I90»bft5  annual  conffrenecs  in  the  U.S.,  Africa 
(1).  West  Indies  (3),  and  Ttritish  .\niericn  (3),  14  cpiM-opnl 
jurisdietiftns,  5,4-31t  traveling  and  8.4<>!Moi-nl  preiiL-hei-s,  6rt3.- 
T06  members.  an<l  "iO  colleges,  with  lft~>  toncbei-s  mv\  5.1*37 
.students;  togi'lher  with  a  iMiblishinfhoii^e  m  I'liiliuKlphia, 
a  ipmrierly  n-view.  and  other  perifxIicaK. 

The  Afrinin  Melfni'liiif  HpiHrufHil  %ii»t  i'linrrh  originated 
in  a  seiosioii  of  Negroes  from  the  Melhd.lisl  r,pi-.Mpii| 
chun-hc'' of  New  York  city  in  H'?fl.  Tliey  retuiiHil  nil  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  i  ni'  i  r  Churr-h,  but  eleet<-il  their 
bishops  (piiidrenniallv  until  IHsft,  when  the  tenure  of  the 
otTn-e  was  made  for  life  or  iliirint;  good  lielmvior,  Tlic«e 
olTK'ers  were  not  nousecratecl  by  ff>nTi«l  ornliuai  ion  previou-ly 
to  tSMM,  at  which  lime  a  pro\  i«iou  re<piiriiiir  the  layimr  on 
of  lianih  WHS  ifKcri^!  in  the  ritual.  Thev  report 
«  bishops.  :'..JI>l)  ll  im  r  ii't  i  feachers,  1 .900  clilirelies  "i%'IMMH( 

metubera,  tuure  than  600  Varick  iiui'ieticii  of  Christ iau  En- 


1  (lejivcr,  with  upwanl-  'if  'JiiiKki  m.-iiihcr^.    'I'liev  hine  a 

'  <■■         and  several  higii  -  -i  l^.  nuiiniiiin  .'i  pul'li^tuii^  liuuse 

at  ( 'liarlotle.  X.  C.,  uikI  piil'li>li  ii  (jiiiirlerly  uiid  somtuI 
weekly  jwrioii H  Ills. 

The  i'ltiotrd  M'fhijiii*'  K III S:-i,ptil  Church  in  Ariiiririi 
consj'-ts  iiiii-lly  nf  fi.viiM  r.\fi-|in[i  nh  iiiliiTs  nf  th<-  >b  lhn.li>t 
Kfii'-rnpii'.  riiun-h  S"iiih.  Afit  r  the  luilwiir  the  wlni^I 
iiHMalji  r- of  the  Miiii,nh-t  Kpisco|ial  Church  S>uth  de>i red 
u  srjuinili  .in:;iiii/.«i  mil  :  this  desire  was  ai-codeil  t<i,  and  llie 
new  Chun  li  was  jk  ■  nriiiugly  formed  on  l>t>c.  16.  1870,  at 
Jackson,  Telia,  ll  Im^  ilWJO)  1,427  churches.  2,039  minis- 
ters, and  204,317  members,  with  5  episcopal  districts  and  aS 
many  bishops;  maintains  several  high  schools;  has  a  pul>- 
lishing  house  at  Jackson,  Tenn.;  ana  publishes  one  weekly 
journal  and  several  .Sundav-sehool  papers.  In  its  theology 
and  iwlity  it  i.s  a  copy  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church 
Soulli.  and  the  latter  extends  to  it  parental  care,  without 
tn>nching  on  its  inde|M>ntience.  It  includes  but  a  fragment 
of  the  former  numerous  African  membership  of  theMeth- 
mlist  K|>iseopal  Church  South ;  some  of  these  remain  in  the 
latter,  some  have  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churek, 
and  thousands  have  been  absorbed  in  the  two  AirioaB 
copal  Churches  above  mentioned. 

The  United  Bnthnn  in  Chrint,  though  bmring  the  same 
name  as  the  Unitaa  Fratruin.  or  Moravians,  have  no  rclB> 
tions  with  the  latter,  but  are  M^th(Hlist^  and  are  often  called 
Orrman  MtlhodUU.  3d  tbeologv  and  jK.lity  they  are  newij 
identical  with  the  Mathodist  Bpiseopal  drarch*  kaviii|r 
bishoirs.  a  gonendcanfaiBnoB,  and  annual  oonfvnMm  Tbej 
diite  from  1708,  whao  their  f nt  society  wae  aqpuiwd  hj 
Philip  William  OttoiMn.  Their  lint  MMnnl  eoofisraiioa 
was  held  lb  Baltimore  in  1180,  but  thetr  present  otKBoim- 
t  inn  was  formed  atid  dMir  mm*  adopted  at  tbe  eonferanoa 
held  in  1800.  Tb^feport  OOOQl  1^  ndnMenb  4,11* 
churches,  and  SMjns  menlMn,  with  antawaivia  dcNBeatlc 
missions  and  foreign  nisrieos  in  Japan  and  West  Afriea, 
They  havo  n  publiHiiiMhhoHaB  at  Dayton,  O.  The  UniUd 
Brmuren,  in  ChrUt  {%M  CmutUaliai^  nnmberinf  aboat 
800  ehnrehea  and  abont  M^OOO  mambetB,  an  thoaa  who 
since  1880  refasa  to  acknowledM  tha  revised  and  amendad 
confeiwion  and  fionstittttion  of  that  data,  and  maintain 
that  the  old  oonstltntioD  is  the  only  organic  law  «f  the 

Church. 

The  Eprtnt/fHeal  AsBociufion  i.s  also  an  orpinization  of 
German  .Methodists,  sometimes  called  vi/ftrfv/i/zi,  from  the 
name  of  their  prin<'i|ial  founder,  Jacob  Albright.  They 
were  organi/e<l  in  18(i0.  and  their  first  (teneral  conferenoa 
wa-s  held  in  1816.  They  have  (IftOO)  27  annual  cnnfcrencej^ 
S77  traveline  preachers,  1,017  chnr<-he«.  and  06.345  memlwrs. 
Their  publishing-house  is  at  Cleveland.  ().  This  ("hureh 
suffered  a  division  in  1HI»4.  when  the  Vnited  Emngrliml 
Ch  urrh  was  f< >rmod.  TiM  latter  bodj  hsa  (IDOi)  408  itiner- 
ant and  215  local  pmcbcTB,  1,000  orguiiaed  oonfTegations^ 
and  02.523  mendwrs. 

The  /'Vrr  MtlhmliM  Church  was  formal  at  Pekin.  Xiagara 
CO..  N".  Y.,  iti  1800,  chiefly  by  friends  of  tWO  preachers  of 
the  Melhixlisl  Ihtiscopaf  Cliun  h  who  were  expdlled  fTom 
the  Oencsce  confen>nce.  They  disi  laiin  apiseopaey.  but 
have  an  elective  unjitTMmdmt,  whose  term  of  aerviceis 
fr^ur  years,  and  insist  on  oongregntional  siniring,  exclnding 
iiistnimental  mnsio;  fm  free  seat*  in  the  congregation ;  on 
extempore  preaching;  on  jilainness  of  dress  and  living; 
and  es|M'i-i«llv on  tlu' <l<pc(riiie  of  Christian  perfrction.  They 
have  (UMMM  im  minisivni.  ti57  churahes,  and  3ti,3S8  mem> 
bers.  7Vic  Frtt  Jtetkoditt,  m  weekly  journal,  is  publidied 
in  Cliieagn. 

I     The  .Vithodixt  Church,  Cnnwhi.  is  the  final  resultant  of 
'  the  union  of  several  distinct  ovganiml  b<xlies  of  Methotlists 
'  elTecied  lit  the  uui(.-d  general  conference  in  IJelleville,  in 
•Sejii.,  l^i'iU.    S]M>radic  Methodism  existed  in  Caniula  as 
curly  ns  17S0.  but  its  first  organic  plant ini;  wa.s  in  1791  by 
I  llie  Methodist  i';])iscnpa|  Church,  when  William  Losee  was 
apjiointed  to  Kingston  <-ir<uil  umler  .Jesse  l,«i>.  pn-siding 
elder  of  the  New  England  dl>tric  t  of  the  N'fW  Y.'irk  coii- 
I  ferenci'.     .\  steady  iiiorenso  for  twenty  }i  ;ir^  ii -iilied  in 
t><lt  in  two  district^,  I'pper  anil  Lower  Cuimlii.  viitii  3.117 
tMenitiei-s.    The  war  of  1NI2-15  reduced  lliu  nn  mbership 
nenrly  one-half.     The  Canadian  annual  mnfer.  nr-p  w«s 
fnrintd  in  Is2).  and  in  1S2H,  the  ueiieral  ci  iifin m  i' jipprnv- 
'  ing.  the  yir'hnilixt  Kpi»rf(Mtl  Church  in  i'liuniiii  was  nr- 
gnni/.e<l.    M.  iii  iV  Idle  durini:  the  war  (1812-15)  find  tli^-  yi  .irs 
fiiUnwitii:  tiif  nussionaries        ^-fteirt ie<;  of  ihf  /it-itish  Wtit- 
h  ifiiii  ( 'hiirrh  npiw'.Tred.  si  m>h  I'i  i  1  >  u  l  i  i  a';  ■  .ii  1  v  it-  1  '•'J  (  1 1\  t  hoso 

I  of  the  Akm'  Cottuecliun  MHItmlift*,  thu  liible  Christiana, 
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end  the  Primilirr  MrtluHit.ilx.  »ll  fruiii  Knuliiiiii.  In  IWl'i 
a  union  <>(  ttii-  Mi'th<Kli»t  K|ii!t(-(>|>ttl  I'iain  li  in  Cnimilu  hiuI 
the  Briti.oh  \Vt.'>lfvans  wits  imnnHiurfly  furini  i!  <iii  llii-  Kii;:- 
liah  baiu^i.  l)Tit  lirdken  acniii  in  1h;j4  :}.*),  whi-n  tin-  former  ri>- 
•ppeartni.  tlioiitrh  luiinlHTinj;  at  this  titiif  uiily  mn-twi'lfth 
many  as  tin'  \\  i-.U  van  l>i«ly.  In  IH-Ill  tin-  Cantulian  and 
British  WesU'vans  wen-  m-| laral f<l,  ImiI  nMinit«'«l  in  1HJ7  ivs 
the  H>ji/^y""  Mr/hodinl  Chiirrh  in  ('iiuaiJii.  Iti  1M74  tlie 
WpsU'VHn  MclliLxli-'t  Chun  h  in  ('ana<iu.  tliu  Xi'wt'oinifi'tuin 
MttlKMlists,  ttiul  the  Wi'slcyan  ronferi'iici'S  in  thr  Murilinu- 
I'rijvinccs  iinitod  as  the  Mrlhudi.'tt  Churrh  of  i'lmtnin. 
Finally,  in  XHH'.i.  n  liasis  of  union  fiavinp  U-en  apreej  u|><in. 
the  Mtthodist  t'hnnh  of  Canaila.  with  1.2K5  ministers  and 
1'.'>'.(H  4  memlMTs,  ihi'  Mi-lhotlist  KpiM-djial  Church  in  (  anmla, 
with  2.V.(  niiiiislrrs  and  2'),tj7l  incfnlwrs.  the  I'ritnilive 
Methotlist  Chun-h,  with  Hit  niinij'Ii'rx  and  S.IMNl  inonilH'n<.and 
the  nil)ii»  Christian  Churuh,  with  7l»  ministers  and  7.:ti»H 
members',  uniioi  under  the  title  of  Tkr  Jlft/iodiitt  Clmrrli. 
Cfinntla.  Tiiey  have  (1900)  2,tW2  ministers  and  niini-lcrial 
proljationers,  l<)c»l  prenchers,  2i<4.JK)l  menilw  rs.  ;i4i>.» 

Sunday-schools  with  ;W,028  officers  and  teachers  and  •iti7.K.'>4 
uf'iN.  and  l.HJjt)  Kpworth  Leapues  with  74.'.r.'0  incinlMTs; 
M  home  and  foreign  mi-ision  stations.  3  IkmiIv  and  publi:^b- 
iiiff  houiies,  4  perUKiicala,  and  10  educational  institutions. 

Among  the  XeffTO  settlers  of  <'ana<la  alMtut  the  year  1H:}4 
certain  mitiisten*  of  the  African  MelhiMlIsi  Kpis<-oj«l  Church 
organized  societies,  and  about  1H38  these  micietieji  were  or- 
fanlied  into  the  Canadian  annual  conference  of  that 
Uhnrcb.  The  British  Methodt«t  Epiteopnl  Churek  was  or- 
ganized Sept.  'JO,  1836,  at  Chatham.  Untario,  in  acoordance 
with  a  prtrile|;e  panted  in  answer  to  a  memorial  presonteti 
br  the  Canatlian  annual  conference  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist RpiscuiMil  Chnrob  to  the  |i;eneral  conference  of  that  bodjr 
the  same  Ta«r.  It  wm  uiUtwl  with  the  African  MvthodiM 
Episoopi  alClnnnh  hi  18M. 

Tha  foUowiof  tefabB  vill  mppleninit  the  itatifltioi  gtvao 
in  the  pmaadiag  MMDiil: 
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York,  \>Vt-l)\  Asbury,  ./rdirmi/i  (3  vol*..  New  York,  isrj',>i; 
Taylor.  Wrxlry  niul  Mrllioiliinn  \         \'oik.  :  Kllii.lt, 

llmtury  of  tfn  (in-iit  Strtuxiiin  ((  inciuiiati.  !>*.").")  i;  Slrvrns, 
Ui.ttury  of  thf  lirlxjiouii  iloivmiu'  r,;  Ihr  /.'i\//ilnnl l\ 
Cmlury  ni/lnl  .yf^lfioiiixtn  (',]  vols..  New  Yolk  and  Liiiiiinii, 
lS.V<-lili.  jitid  llitlory  i)t  llir  Mrtholint  K/iim-ojHil  I'/mrr/i  /;» 
Ifir  Cnil'd  SliiIrK  of  Aim  rim  |4  vol>..  New  ^  <irk,  1S04 -67) ; 
Smith,  JIiKliiry  of  \\'f  .ilt  i/iiii  Mi  thi'ilisin  (H  vols..  4th  ed. 
I»ndun,  IHlVi);  tioss.  Sl'i/in/iciil  J/i.^tmy  of  the  Fiml  On- 
fury  uf  Ainrnciin  Mrlhuili.'^iH  (.\'cw  N'oik,  IKHfti;  ( )sborn, 
OndiniK  uf  HV«.'r  i/'ii)  Jli/iliiiifriip/iy  (l^mnlon,  IhtlO);  Wedge- 
wood.  .Inli.i.  .lo/ui  W'ruhy  iinii  the  KtymijtlitHl  Hraction  of 
tlif  Kii/h/rrnth  ('tiilnry  (London.  1H7(I):  Hi-dfonl.  //I'li^ory 
of  tilt  < )r</iiui ziit inn  of  tin  Mrlh>iilist  K/ii.sn,f,ii/  Clmrfh 
South  (Niishvill.-.  lH71i;  Tvcrnian.  /,(,''  nml  Tniiin  (^f  John 
UVj«/rv  l^l  \o1n..  N.  «  York,  IH72):  !'/•>■  O.rfonl  Mrfhudialit 
(New  York,  lsT3i,  and  A/fV  of  Heonjr  Whihtir/il  rJ  \ols., 
Ni  w  York,  ls7s>;  Cniiir,  Mrthodixm  and  i7ji  (/</.<  i New 
Vork.  lS70i;  I'orler,  .1  (  om/irrht  nxiiy  Ilinlori/of  Mflhodi«in 
i<  iricinnati,  I.17O1:  Simpson,  A  Ilnniired  i'rnrK  of  Mttho- 
dism  iNew  York,  IN7Ci.  and  ('yclojMi>din  of  J/rlfioifium  (rev. 
ed.  Philadelphia,  IHSO);  Wootl,  Mfthodi»tn  and  thr  Cmtm- 
nial  of  Ameriran  Inde/M-ndriice  (New  York,  1878):  IiaideK 
lUimtratfd  Ilinlory  of  .V'  l/iitdium  (New  York,  1871*1:  Hi):);, 
Connrxinnal  Kroniimy  of  Wml'-yan  J/fthodium  in  its  Eeelf' 
KioAliral  and  Spiritual  Ax/frtu  (Lnnilnn,  1H70),  and  The 
Living  MWfy  (N'ew  York,  1874);  Mallack.  The  Anti-Siai^ 
rri/  Stnigale  and  Triumph  in  the  Meihodiat  £pi«eopat 
CJiureh  (New  York.  1881);  Fint  (Eeununieal  jfelkoSitI 
Conferfitre  (New  York,  1882);  Atkinaoo,  Cew/«nnia/  //in- 
lory  of  Mfthodimn  (New  York,  1884);  HcTjeire.  History  of 
Methodism  ( Nashville,  1884) ;  1 1  vde.  The  Story  of  Methodism 
(.Springneld.  Mass..  1887) ;  Wakeley,  Loti  Chapters  Recovered 
fnm  the  EaHv  J/Mory  0/  MtthidUm  (new  ed.  New  York, 
1880);  Seeona  (EetaHen%eol  Meihodiat  CoHferenee  (New 
York,  1893);  Cwitim,Mmmml«f  Methodist  EwmtpiA CftwrvA 
/rMtoryjNew  Toifc  and  CfaMduatl,  1882) ;  Tigert,  CeMfill*- 


.  .      -  iigen,G'< 

tioital  Ifiatorg  of  Amorltm  SpiaeomU  JTcUmMhi  CHaOf 
Tille,  1888);  fiant.  JfalkodM  l^orJM;  Gmuwi^fei^ 
tnrr  JniirMb;  Pcyiie,  IFm/otv  of  the  Afrieam  Methodiat 
J-Jjtisrojxtt  Churek  (Phitadelphia):  Hood,  Ona  Hundred 
ieara  of  the  African  Methodic  Epiaeapol  Sim  Gkmnk 
(Charlotte,  N.  C);  Phillips,  Eiatort  of  &»  Cetand  Math- 
odiat  Sfiaeapal  Chunk  in  Amariea  (Jackaon,  Tnin.). 
Reriaed  by  Jobk  P.  Huur  and  Wiuuv  H.  LasBABR. 

Methodist  EpiMOMl  Ohareh  ftMitii :  a  divfaion  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  V.  S.  formed  hi  1848. 
The  mbject  of  slavery  was  discui«pd  with  painful  bitereet  in 
1844  at  the  General  C!onferenoe  in  New  York  and  measures 
were  adopted  in  the  interest  of  paaoe  for  a  separation  of  the 

Church  into  two  distinct  organisations.  Tiiis  is  convisi^ly 
set  forth  in  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Methoditrf^ 
Bpiscopal  Church  .South,  insert^  in  the  Diaeipline  of  1848 
as  follows :  "  In  the  judi;nienl  of  (he  delegates  of  the  several 
annual  confen'iices  in  ttteslaveboldinff  Slates, (he  continued 
acitation  <>f  the  .subject  of  slavery  anffabolition  in  a  portion 
of  the  Church,  the  freijuent  action  on  that  sutiject  in  the 
(lenenil  Conference,  and  especially  the  proceeiliiigs  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Sli  thodivt  ?]|iisi  opal  church  of 


LiIKK»irRK. — Soiitlii-y.  ,/t,fni  UV/</f7  (New  York.  IStfO); 
Dixon,  Mrthodism  in  Annrirn  1  London.  ls|iii:  jloiid.  Tin 
Sconviny  of  Methodism  llluslruttd  and  LefciuItU  (New  j 


1844  In  theca.'te  of  the  Kcv.  .lain.  -  <  >.  Andrew".  I>.  I).,  one  of 
the  bishopa,  whose  wife  owned  .slaves,  pro<luced  a  state  of 
things  in  the  S<iutli  w  hich  ren<iered  a  continuance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  thatOencraU'onference  over  the  conferences 
aforesaid  Inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  niinistrv  in 
Iheir  proper  calling.  This  convii  tion  they  declarcil  in 
solemn  form  to  the  General  Conf' h  ih  accoin|miiie<l  with 
a  protest  again.st  the  action  referred  to,  assured  that  public 
opinion  in  the  sinveholding  .s^iales  would  ileinand.and  that 
a  due  repird  to  the  vital  inleresis  of  Christ's  kingdom  wouM 
justify,  u  M-|i;iraie  and  indc|M'iident  ori;anizalion.  The  de- 
velopments of  a  few  months  vindicated  their  anticipations. 
The  t'liurch  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  in  her  primary  as- 
semblies, her  quarterly  and  annual  conferejices,  with  a  umi- 
nitnily  unparalleled  in  ecclesiastical  history,  approved  the 
course  of  the  delepites,  and  declared  her  conviction  that  a 
se|»arate  jurisiliet ion  was  neces.s4»ry  to  her  existence  and 
pro-perity.  The  (iencral  Conference  of  1S44  having  adopted 
a  J'/'in  of  Si /Mtnititm  niu\  provided  for  the  creclimi  of  the 
annual  coriferenecs  in  the  slavcholding  States  iiitoa>e|.a- 
rate  (I'de^iiist u  nl  connection,  under  the  jurisdietinn  of  a 
Si lutliern  f  ieneral  Confen'uce.  the  deleirales  of  the  aforemeti- 
1  ione<l  c. .rifercnccs  in  a  [lulili-iii  d  addri  -s  m  Miiuiieinlcd  that 
a  convttulion  of  delegates  from  the  sitid  eoiifcrences,duly  iu- 
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*tract«d  >m  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  and  laity,  should 
asseinlilc  nt  LouiavilU,  Kjr.,  on  the  finit  day  of  May.  184S. 
Th«  coiiveiuion  mtt,  detogatas  havinx  bwm  formally  ap- 
pointed in  pursiianoo  of  this  rcroiiiinoiidatiun,  and  after  a 
full  an<l  initiiitp  representation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  pretn- 
isi-s,  iu.-liti(;  iinilvr  ihc  piovjaional  Jinn  of  Se/tnrat iim, 
cUri>(l  l>y  NiltMnn  n<s«>lution  the  juri!«<lu'lion  hiilicrto  vxvr- 
ciM'-d  hy  the  Ooneral  Conforenee  of  ilie  Methodist  Epiaoopal 
Church  over  the  conferences  in  the  slavehoUlin^  States  m- 
iirthi  siikI  erwjtcd  the  aiiil  imnunl  conferences 

into  11  si  jiurut.'  cci  li  >ifi.«Ucal  eonnpollon,  iin(l<>r  the  style  and 
tilla  of  '/7k  .!/< //u/iYi -f  Rpiitrftml  Chureh  S<nilh,  lb«  llret 
General  ('onfen  nci'  nf  wliit  h  vva<  held  in  the  town  of  Peters* 
burg,  Va,,  on  the  tirst  day  of  May.  1^40."  By  this  measure 
wore  severed  from  the  parent  (  liurih  1.474  traveling 
nre««her<i.  2.5'»0  local  preachers,  JfflO,  iW  white  rncmliers,  124,- 
811  Negro  ineml>er^  and  2.ttTH  Indian  niiiit>ion  converts,  j 
making  an  aggregate  of  462.428.  The  Plan  of  Srpurntiim 
was  conceived  in  the  most  fraternal  spirit,  anil  its  accept- 
nnrp  hy  the  Simth  w»R  iircr<'d  l»y  such  uislingui.shed  North- 
ern incii  as  Urs.  nlin.  Klliutt,  and  other!^  who  In-lieved  that  I 
thi»  tJliiii-L'h  m  tho  Suiith  w.uilil  !m>  rnincd  if  Bi^idop  An<lrew 
wore  ilriM»*-ii  from  the  episcuputo  {af  vMtniilly  |in!|)ose<l  in 
the  iPi'niiiiiE;  rc.'iilul iitni,  and  in  tlie  North  if  he  i'Nci(;'i«ctl  his 
epiixroiuil  fluu  tiuiis  in  tlu'  Northern  <'ouferenM>H. 

The  Soutiiern  cdnfon-iuvs  optfaniml  aoponliiii;  to  ihr 
proviMons  of  the  P/'tn  o/.SV/rfir^i/ir/ji, find  tit  ihi*  (ii>t « nncrnl 
Conference  (in  1>^l(J)  .loslmn  Siml*\  MMiior  IniJiup  of  the 
Met lioiiiH  K]:.is<-i:.iial  ( 'liiirch,  aii<l  Hisiiop  Andrew  adhered 
to  the  Southern  bnutuh,  mhI  vii-rv  ret  uj^-ni/.i'd  in  their  opis- 
eo{Nd  character;  and  William  <'ii|>i'i>.  n.  I).,  and  K(}lK>rt. 
Paine,  D.  D.,  were  elected  and  consc  rtiti''!  h>  t  hoir  coUeairiips. 
Lf)rick  I'ien-e,  P.  I).,  wast  H|iiK.i!ii.-il  ;u  K.-nr  tlii>  fnit<  riml 
regnni)!  of  tlw  oonferenee  tn  iln-  (M  iicrHl  I  onrcn  nr.'  r.f  tti,. 
Methodist  Kpi-«i'>ipal Chureh  wliirli  nifl  m  I'ltt^lnir;,'  m  ls4s. 
but  that  t'lHiffTi'iieo  declined  in  rcroivi'  hiin  in  ]tU  ijllieiul 
i'liann'trr,  iiiiri  rcfuid ia! i-tl  llic  of  Si)inrtilitiii  a-i  null 

aiul  vot<l.  A  rtdusul  Lo  divide  the  I  htiroh  pni^ivrly  with  the 
Southern  Church  led  to  litigation,  which  was  flnally  tcrmi- 
natdl  by  a  decision  of  the  .Supremo  Court  of  the  L'.  S,, 
which  recognized  the  valiility  of  the  Han  agreeably  to  the 
claim  of  the  Mi)tho<li«l  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  court 
alBnnod  that  according  to  its  provisions  "the  religious  as- 
aociation  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
v.  S.  of  America,  as  then  existing,  was  divided  into  two 
•Modfttionsor  dtKttncl  .Methodist  Kpjewwpal  chnrchee,  as  in 
the  bill  oC  complaint  is  alleged."  At  nnt  Ihe  bishoi»  of 
tfaa  Uotlwdist  Episcoiml  Cnnioli  (Nortii)  declined  to  ex- 
ercise their  funotioos  in  the  Soalli ;  rat  dunqg  tbaeivil  war 
(l80!^-e5)  and  «ilM!^ la  obeiliaaoa  to  tba  inttnwtioiig  of  their 
Qeneral  Coofereiice,  tbej  have  oiiMiind  anntud  oonlerenccs 
in  all  parts  of  the  Houth,  «■  have  abo  tha  "AfHem^'and 
**  .\  f  rican  Zion  "  connections,  thos  takinfr  fram  the  liethodlat 
KuisvopalCburvh  South  a  large  part  of  itaotdoml  meinbora, 
of  whom  itQunilHn'<|  nearly  200.000  in  1800.  AttbeOencral 
Confbrenoe  of  the  MethiHli»t  Rpisoopal  Chureh  in  1873,  nies- 
aengrrs  were  Bp|M>iuted  to  bear  fraternal  greeting  to  the  (len- 
•ralCotiference  of  the  Metlio<list  Epiwopal  (^'hurch  South, 
which  met  in  Loni^- illr  in  1^*74.  The  manner  in  «lnrli 
these  rncss»rtij;ers  (iiHiKcil  tlitu  mission  and  wen-  ii  '  i  iv<  ij 
by  the  cdufcivuce  was  highly  orudibible  to  both  ptirtie!$.  The 
conference  responded  fmtemally  to  their  eommunications, 
and  authorized  the  hisliofw  tx»  apfM)int  commissioners  to 
lM?ur  frrtl<>riml  gn<i'iinpH  to  the  (leiicral  Coiifen-nce  of  (he 
Methoilist  K|>isco|inl  Church,  which  met  in  11^76.  and  to 
ailjuft  existing  difllculties  lu-tween  the  two  ennueetioiis. 
The  vetKTilde  Dr.  l.ovick  Pjorce,  who  .lervod  on  a  siiiiilur 
ermiul  in  lt^4S.  was  apiNiinleil  liii  connection  with  l>r..I times 
A.  Duiu-ftu,  presiileiit  of  lljkudilpli-Msifon  Cnlicjre.  and 
Chancellor  irarland.  of  Van'lcrhi  lt  I 'n  i  v  ■  r-u  v  ■  so  IihnI  this 
fratenml  coinmission,  but  was  too  feehle  to  at  tend.  .Since 
this  <M>iifi'rt>iH'e  |>erfect  fmlernily  has  cxistiil  l>ot»peh  the 
two  i-hiirclie.«.  The  aiijustinctil  of  all  oxisiiii;;  iliHieiilties  in 
the  way  of  fraternity  was  referred  to  a  joint  iMnnniission  of 
ton  metnlxM's  (five  frmn  each  Church),  which  nu't  at  *';ipe 
May.  N.  J.,  in  Aug..  IHTO.  The  mtion  of  this  commis-'ioii 
was  indorsed  bylhe  iiexl  siiccee<|in:;  (iciierni  Conferences  of 
both  liiiii  Ill  s,  rhou^rh  all  the  Arminiun  .MellnMlisIs  in  the 
wurhl  iifjn-o  ill  I'n-  ,"'<  «t  es-ienrinls  of  Methodism,  yit  there 
is  considcnihli  iilTi  i  nr,  1-1  matters  of  polity,  which  render 
onranio  uiiifKi  •lilticiiU,  lint  do  not  interfere  with  frHlermil 
i:iii  II'  .iir-o.  Tlir  two  MelliiHlisiiis,  e.  g..  differ  as  to  llie  rel- 
ative powers  of  the  bisliou;^  and  the  general  conference— 
the  Mothodiit  Chuivh  Sootn  holding  that  the  Uthopa  an  a 


co-ordinate  bmnch  of  the  gDVemnient,  and  can  not  ha  rfs- 
tNMerf  by  •  iettgalfid  general  ooiiferenoe.  except  as  tJiey  may 
DO  excommunicated  by  re>,'uhir  itmcees  of  trud;  which  waa 

iho  vexed  utiestiou  that  divided  the  Church  in  1844.  Tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  made  an  addition  to  the 
terms  of  inembersliip  not  .sanctioned  by  the  Melhoclist  Epis- 
copal Chundi  South. and  altered  the  general  rule  on  slavery, 
which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  iSoulh  has  canccle<l 
as  not  being  in  the  (ieiierul  liulen  as  drawn  up  by  John 
We-sley.  There  are  also  minor  di (Terences  in  the  oi;ganizi^ 
tion  unil  powerw  of  district  and  quart«rly  Oonfetvooefl. 

As  the  ureal  (heater  of  the  oivil  v«r  oovwed  the  region 
occuiiied  dv  the  .Mcthodi»t  Episcopal  Chureh  Sooth,  it  suf- 
fereii  greatiy  thereby.  Churches. pftrsnnages,seminary  build- 
ings, etc..  were  ilestroyed  or  alienated  from  the  Church  in 
many  plai'c.s;  thousands  of  its  metnbont  perisluHl ;  and  after 
the  surrender  the  trrealur  |Mtrt  of  its  Nei;ro  inetnU-nthip  was 
taken  into  other  folds.  The  Church  rallied  ita  fortunes  with 
wonderful  energy.  The  stjitislics  for  IIHW  report  47  coufer- 
onces  anr!  missions.  fi.'i"J7  traveling  ministers,  11  NshoyiH, 
.l.l.'il  lui'iil  pn  ai  liei-s.  1 ,471  l,.'):2U  members,  totjll  of  nnni-U  r:* 
and  nandHis.  l.tsi.MDH;  iliurThes,  14.573.  valued  at  f^a,- 
012,400, on  winch  ati  indeliiedness  exists  of  $631,053.  Thcro 
nre  nniJ«»r  the  c»>lit  ro!  •  if  t  he  rhun-h  147  «<»hf«>|>i  and  colletres, 
wiiirli  nfjM>rt  1.126  IcHi  liers,  17.'3<»'>  pupils,  eniinwment  fund-j 
III  the  allimitttof  !f;i;.HlK»,.")l.'i,  and  pr.iperl  v  vHlneil  Hi  fTt.HlWS,- 

',(.",0.  Ttie  r<i?;t  ritiutinns  fr(.>ni  niiv-i-ms  vs'en- i;4(X),Mi"»0,  The 
pultlishiitg-htHiije,  located  in  Naoliville,  is  a  niiigiiiticenr  in- 
stitution; it  is  supervi.sod  by  a  Itook  commi(tee  ap|M>inted 
by  the  (teiiera!  <'otifen>iice,  and  managed  by  tun  \>n„'K 
agents.  It  i-nipl'ivs  au  e<li|i.r  i>f  books  and  of  'J'hf  ('lirintmiv 
Adi'irnlf.  ft  Weekly  slnn.a.  the  organ  of  the  Ociifral  Cimfer- 
I'lice  ;  and  alsit  k  Sn nda^'-school  .s.'crel arv,  who  edits  a  Sun- 
Juv-s<:iii«jJ  uiiigiuini'.  The  Sumlin/-fir/i')of  \'i.titi)r.  and  other 
publications  in  that  dejiarinii  iii.  There  an-  inaiiv  other 
weekly  papers  issued  in  variuus  {wirts  of  the  cunniM-fion.  A 
thtstlogicai  and  lileijuy  Qunrfrrly  Jitrini-  is  pidili-li.-il  at 
Nashville.  The  Ix'anl  of  missicuis  has  its  Imrmu  in  ihe  piil>- 
lishing-hou^e:  i'  employs  three  secretaries, and  sujjerinlemls 
the  missions  ui  Chuyi.  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  Hrazil,  Cuba, 
and  among  (he  Indians.  The  foreimi  missions  return  ((l.ti/iO 
church  itieinlters.  Theilomestie  missiiuis  are  managed  by 
the  several  annual  conferences  within  whose  bounds  they 
are  located.  The  pro|j«'ny  formerly  held  by  the  Church  for 
the  colored  pe<^le  has  been  legally  transferred  (as  also  the 
members  for  the  nrnst  pArt)  to  the  Colored  Methodist  Kpis- 
eopal  Chnreh  in  America.  The  Vandertdlt  Uaivmtty  (lo- 
cated at  NaaihTille,  Tcnn.).  the  largest  ai«l  bait  aaditHwkl 
inBtitutioo  of  learning  ia  the  iiouth,  is  wielding  a  powortui 
influence  In  the  Oburoh.  The  Cfauroh  Extenaiaai  Society 
supplies  dcstltnteplaece  with  eomfortalde  beyMSirf  w»nblp. 
See  Diaeivliiua,  Gmeral  Mxnutea,  and  iliiMiniaZs  of  the  Gen- 
eral Cnnfereiices  of  the  Methodist  Rpisoonal  Church  and 
Methmlisi  Episco(»al Church  South ;  Bedford's OnTonim/ton 
of  Ihe  MrfluiiUd  Epineopal  C'fiurfh  South ;  Myers's  2>is» 
niplioH  of  Ihe  Jfethodiitt  Episropnl  Chureh  Howanl's 
JiepiiiiH  of  the  Supreme  Court;  McTyeire's  }[>niva!  nf 
thf.  Dineipline  and  Jlirlort/  of  Methodism;  .Suniiu- is  s 
Comiifnlary  on  the  Hitual  of  the  Jiltthodigf  Epwopol 
Church  South;  Peterson's  Btmdioolt  of  Southtm  Jfafko- 
diu»i  and  the  article  on  MnHonsM. 
Revimd  by  WiiavB  F.  TiLi.trr  and  Wk.  H.  LiKUBnt 

Methodists:  See  Mi;tiiom-m. 

Mcthoma'nia  [from  (ir.  f^tOri,  -iiiMii;  tlijnk,  druukcnncs* 

IMuia,  lii]i<ll!'-s,  inani.ij:  Sre  1  UrstiMA.MA. 

Mi-thyl  Alcohol,  Methyl  Hydrate.  Ca>rbinol.  Pyroxy- 
llc  Spirit,  or  Wood-napbtba  (tmiOsCH.oll)  [mt^th>/l,- 
from  (ir.  fitBu,  spirit,  wine  +  SKif,  wo<xl,  is  a  wonl  tdumsily 
coiistruelcd  to  represent  iroiHi-Kpiril]:  a  liquid  found  asso- 
ciated with  acetic  aci<l  in  the  watery  ]>roiluct  from  the  distil-  « 
l«tii>n  of  »<sh1  :  it  may  also  lie  formed  (I )  by  treat inj;  methyl 
cidoride  with  uoloMic  hydrai'O ;  (ii)  by  disiilline  oil  of  wih- 
tcrtrn  i  n,  whicD  i«  chiefly  methyl  wncylate^  with  pctaaalo 

hydrate. 

P/r-jmration  of  CoinmerrinI  Wood-Spirit. —  The  crude 
watery  llrpiid  (/».v''t//'/'i'<'ii''  «ri(/*  "'  'anierl  'n*  ihe  ilistilla- 
lion  of  w.«i(l  is  reilislillcd  :  tlielSr-l  n  m  h  wri:rli  pasMv,,\ir 
is  rectified  over  shiki  d  lime,  wlufieupoii  eou.sidernide  am- 
iiionia  is  i:iveii  ■<:T :  -iil|  imric  acid  is  then  addeil,  which  fixes 
the  ri'mairuiiK  iinniii  ni.i  a  n'  precipitates  some  tarry  roni tfr: 
the  liipiid  is  ir.li-iiMiil  .Hini  re<'tilied  several  times  ,.\,r 
quicklime.  l)ak-w<HKl  yields  altout  Z  gal.  crude  wmsl-spirit 
to  the  cord.  The  crude  prodoet  haa  a  itnqg  anHBatio  odor, 
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»nd  liirna  brown  nn  kwpin?.  It  cnntnin«  f<r>n''i»1f*raHp 
quHDtities  of  acctdiH'.  iiu'ihyl  iiorlnli-.  rlh\l  iir,  tjilr,  jiiul  lii,'- 
nonp  or  xylit.-.  wlndi     the  iliim-tliyl  an  tiitc  i-tLvleue, 

T>i'  p'lnjifiili^i'i  iifrriidr  ii-o(i,l-.ij>irtl  i>  I'lTi  i  tr.i  liy  satu- 
rating It  wiih  fuM-il  fuitui.'  chli  ii'li..  wLtli  "hicli  \\w  inetbyl 
alcohol  forms  a  compound  wim  h  h  nni  lii  hy  it 

t^mppraturo  of  100°  f.  It  is  ttu'n  lit>alud  over  u  «ui.'r-tjfit!i 
a--*  Inii^'  .-i-  jirivthiiiv"  \<iliiiiIo  is  given  off.  it  is  Uumi  'li-tilluii 
witli  vMiti  r,  mill  the  product  is  rectified  over  quakiiMn'.  A 
[luri  r  jir.  »lu(  t  is  obtained  when  Iho  crudo  jjroduct  i<tdistitlt>d 
wuh  stioni:  |nitn-h  or  «r>c)n  lys  previous  to  the  treatment 
with  calcn-  i  hloriiir.  Tn  ulitam  I'l'ifectly  pure  methyl  »k'<>- 
hol  an  ether  uf  iiRlhyl,  lis  Ihf  oxjikUJ,  must  b«  flwt  pru{iart;d 
from  the  wood-spirit. 

Properties. — Methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  mobik  liquid, 
having  a  nurelr  sp'irituous  odor,  like  thJIt  of  oomnion 
alcohol  Sp.  gf.  =0-8142  at  0'  G.  It  boUs  at  W-WS  , 
It  ban»  with  a  pale  IUm«^w4  k  ood  at  ft  mlMtftato  lor 
aloohol  in  apirit-lamps.  It  iniiM  frith  «»ter,  aloohoL 
and  ather,  and  diawlrea  flaed  Mtd  TOktiJa  oils  and  most 
raiiii.  It  QBitM  dirwtlr  with  Hmn  wliitances,  forming 
aoMHWWnda  like  the  alcoliolates,  in  which  it  takeK  the  iilai^e 
of  mter  of  crystallization ;  with  cahMc  chloride  it  forms 
OiCI»SCH«0:  with  anhydrous  baryta,  Ba0.3C'Il,0 ;  with  po- 
tiwlwin  Mid  sodium,  lCCiI«0  and  NaCIIiO.  Bt  oxidation 
tt  ts  eonnrtad  into  formie  Mid,  CHtO  O  B  HCUO.^  JU^. 
Caldo  hyiioehliorita(bl«Mldiis-iioirdai>eoimrta  it  imo  dilo- 
roform. 

Impurities.— The  impuiitiei  of  ordinary  wood-spirit  are 
aldehyde,  acetone,  and  very  small  quantities  of  ottier  sub- 
stances. Acetone  is  the  most  objectionable  impurity,  if  tiut 
aloohol  ia  to  ba  used  in  the  pnpuation  of  aniUna  colonL 

Bavjaad  by  Ima  Bonm. 

MMIW  ^Q9,W4nmm)z  tin  fora^n  wlio  resided  in 
Atiiaiia.  Id  IM  B.  a  tb^  nnnibend  10,000.  Tliey  bad  to 
efaooee  a  protestor  from  among  the  Athenian  oiciziMis  to 
rapreaent  tham  in  all  official  ac  t^.  In  return  for  this  pro- 
lection  tlia  men  paid  a  capitation  tax  of  12  diaoluDB  (about 
#9.40),  while  wiifows  paitl  6  dnu-hnin<.  N^leet  to  pay  this 
tax  was  punishcil  with  sale  into  slarerjj  aa  waa  also  the 
illegal  assumption  of  the  active  rights  of  citiaenship.  They 
might  not  marry  free-bom  Atbe&ian  women,  nor  own  retil 
estate,  but  still'  tb^  had  to  pay  the  extruordinurv  war 
taxes.  In  solemn  processions  tney  Beted  as  bearers  of  para- 
sils  and  vases.  In  return  for  special  servie«>s  to  the  state 
they  might  he  a«lvttn«-e<l  to  the  |Kisitloii  of  /no/c/f ijt,  which 
fretil  them  from  the  capitation  tax  and  from  the  necessitv 
of  having  patrons,  and  put  them  on  nn  eipinl  f(H>tjng  witd 
the  free-l>om  citiieiis  ha  far  as  regnnleil  the  owning  of  rt-al 
miatu  and  the  [lerfomiiinfe  of  Liturgies,  but  did  not  confer 
upon  them  the  riglit  to  Tote.  J.     Sw  SnKKKTT. 

Xe'tis  (in  Gr.  Mifr«t) :  «  <Iaughter  of  Oco«niis  and  T«'thy». 
She  was  the  |K'rsoniHcution  of  wi*ilom,  and  was  the  first 
wife  of  Zeus,  who  swallowed  her  because  of  a  prophe<>y  that 
her  child  would  dethnme  its  father.  In  this  way  it  came 
aboqt  tiiat  Athene  was  born  from  the  head  of  Zeus  himself, 
and  MetiaeeaaedtobeduigiaQiiatohiai.  J. 

^('tonic  Cvflo:  Svr  Cvri.i:. 

Mcton'yniy  [from  Lttt.metmii/'i>uii  =  <ir. /ifrittv^ifa,  lifer., 
change  i<r  ir.'insfiT  of  name;  >j»Ta,  .iv,  r,  in'ii 4»-0Ha, 
name^:  n-  iiirun-  of  speech  in  which  an  ortiitmry  u  rm  i> 
displaced  Uy  i  iie  whicn  naturally  suggests  it,  <iii  a.  iv  utii  I'f 
some  coiisfAtit  relation,  as  of  cau;?*  and  effect.  <  r<  nsjuii  umi 
result,  cr  i  f  contact  in  time.  phu>>.  or  ,  Thus  nn  action- 
name  IS  ujMid  to  denote  the  concri  tc  n  -iil*  i  f  an  action,  as 
union,  in  the  sen.*-  <if  n  nnit.  ii  li  (iv,  .ir  li'  li'-note  an  object 
which  conditicms  the  nclio(i,  jis  dwrilmy  in  the  sense  of 
house.  So  the  name  of  a  {xict  is  u.seil  for  his  works,  the 
name  of  an  inventor  for  his  inventions,  of  a  discoverer  fur 
bis  flisfoverv,  of  a  king  for  his  people,  of  a  general  for  his 
army,  etc  bthcr  relations  determine  the  nu't-myniy  in,  e.  g., 
Mron^  for  king,  house  for  audimce,  euininf  for  rookinf/  or 
fund,  etc.  As  in  the  case  also  of  roetaiihor  <M-e  MKr«fiiuK), 
ihaea  oecanooal  tnMafarsaf  tema  ohen  result  in  penna- 
Bint  efmngea  of  sicnillcatiaD;  thua  btadf,  pmyers,  has  been 
I«niMBentiy  tranmmd  to  »  machaoinn  used  in  cooneo- 
tion  with  prayer.  See  Hbuphob  and  STNErDomR. 

PiKN.r.  I'tK  WTirrT.rjt. 

Sf^trf*.  nr  Mnt«r  [from  Fr.  mfire,  n«44  r,  (msu  (ir.  (UTomr. 
nu  iisiii.  ) :  r\,r  linear  base  of  the  metric  svstetn  of  weights, 
measures,  and  moneys.  Theoretically,  it  is  the  TvmArsinith 
purt  of  thaqnidimnt  of  a  terrestrial  maridiani  actnally,  it 
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i"  the  liMipttt  of  a  imr  f>f  ]'liitiinim  desicrnwl  to  represent 
itijit  .liiii.'iision  (,S'a80f<!il/  fr.-:  =  :!:i:i:(i71/  im-hcs),  now  de- 
posited 111  the  Palace  of  the  Arciuves  of  France  in  Paris. 
See  Metric  Svstkm. 

Metres,  or  Meters  [from  Gr.  iiirpop,  m(*A(*"re.  meanta  fn 
poetry,  metre]:  the  adaptation  of  sfieech  to  measUTCONQt 
l>y  rhvthmical  uiiii.H,  Particular  results  of  the  process  are 
callecf  metrts,  the  science  of  meter  u  called  mttrit,  and  the 
art  of  composing  meters  iacalled  vert^fieaUan.  Forgeoend 
prini-ijiles  and  oeflnitiotts,  aea  PBoaomr,  BBVTni,  QoAiniTr, 
and  ^  Ease. 

I.  Dactylic  Mu  RK-i. — Tlie  fundamental  foot  ia  the  dac- 
tvl  ^  w-'i.  wht.  li  nuiy  li*'  n-ptaced  by  the  sjwndco  (•^— ). 
The  iiin>t  iMiiiinoii  art- — 

1.  Hejant'  t'->\  v>m\\>i»i'i\  of  two  (■■•hi,  ^vi(}i  cii-?iiir!i  between. 
See  Hkxamkikr. 

2.  /-VnMwjr^ef  (socjiUt'ii),  uuhiixi-^mI  of  two  ralrtlii'fic  trim- 
eters, wilti  invariable  ctcsura  (diriT'->i-.L  Khyihiiiii  ally  thi^ 
vf>rs«  is  I,  hexameter.  The  true  pentameter  is  rare  and  even 
aoiii'ttul.  It  is  ooolload  tolyiio  poatrj.aiidiaiiMiallynflfc 

truly  dactylic. 

3.  Tetramelir.  ust-d  I'li  Gn-ek  find  Latin  ehiifly  in  lyria 
systems,  and  in  Latin  to  form  liisiu  lM  wiUi  hexameters,  as, 

Qno  nos  cumquc  fcrct  melior  fortune  pamota, 
Ibiuius,  o  socii  comitesque. 

4  SVAiMlBr.  —  The  trimeter  and  trimeter  c&taleetio 
(— w/v— )  are  important  elements  of  longer  verses, 
but  arc  scarcely  used  in  Greek  as  independent  verses.  In 
Latin  the  trimeter  eatalectio  attamates  with  the  hexametar 
in  the  flttt  APohUodiian  ttanaa,  as, 

DUh^an  nitrait  ladeant  jam  gnmimi  oaaqpi* 

Arlioribusque  Qomn. 

5.  DimeUr. — Th>'  rf  r.u.f  luhmius  of  Sappbo^  fOOMtillMI 

called  a  dactylic  dimeter,  is  logacedic: 

-WW — ^  lUtApolkk 

In  English,  fleet  cootaloior  three  svlUibles  with  streas  «d 
the  flrat  am  vanallr  read  ntber  aa  tribrachs,  or  at  least  are 
trisvme;  so  that  tiie  aoHMlled  ■pondeea  afausnally  read  as 
trochees.  Still  the  nanta  '^daetjflic"  ia  mad  of  this  kind  of 
meter.  Thouudi  it  is  not  very  common,  every  rariaty  of  it 
ix>curs  fMm  the  monometer,  or  Single  foot,  to  the  hexama' 
ter  with  the  last  f<K)t  complete  (-  w  w).  Each  vena  M«- 
spnts  the  thm<  varieties:  acatale<:-tic,  eatalectic  tn  digfitt^ 
bum,  eatalectic  in  syllabam,  as  in  these  hexameters: 

Now  with  a  sprightlicr  springiness  bounding  in  triplicate 
syllables. 

Wek'onie  once  more  to  a  home  that  is  better  perduuice  than 
the  old  OMb 

Woulil  them  be  sorrow  for  met  there  was  love  in  the  pas- 
sionate shriek. 

11.  ANAr.rsTf  Mkikiis. — Thu  funduiu' ntnl  fiot  is  (he 
RnB|i.'i'->t       -  -'^i,  wliK'h  Ije  replaced  h\  the  -[londce 

( — ^-j  or  till!  tJwiy  l  c  w);  Imt  four  shori-  mu^t  not  fall 
together.  The  rhythm  is  es|p«><-ially  adapt.- i  t..  the  inarch: 
hence  the  dipotly,  n-prvsenting  a  single  step  of  both  feet,  is 
the  rneBsuM!. 

1.  Tttrameter  (Cataledir). — This  verse,  exclusively  used 
ill  certain  parts  of  ancient  conmly,  consists  of  a  dimeter 
ni  l  a  eatalectic  dimeter,  with  ca-sura  (diaresis)  between. 
I'lie  last  entire  foot  is  alwaya  aa  am^Most.  The  aehanw, 

iliercfore,  is 

c!i3**'ao**'ao***oo***  I  oo**'oo***ww  — —  "jf 

'At*  Hi  ^ivw  iiftp*t  A»iiffgHI,  P6Mm¥  y*ini  wpoei^im. 

2.  Dimeter  and  Ifi/pertnefer.— In  both  tnige<ly  and  com- 
edy a  series  of  dimeters  with  an  occiL«ional  monometer, 
closing  with  a  eatalectic  dimeter  (cHlh-d  tMircemiiic),  is  often 
used,  forming  a  iti/itlem  or  hypermtter,  wnich  is  rt^-ited  con- 
tinuouslv.  as  if  it  were  one  long  verse.  Jleiiee  the  end  of 
em-h  colon  exfvpt  the  is  treated  exactly  as  the  end  of 
the  first  colon  of  the  tetrameter,  banng  none  of  the  jfht' 
ileges  of  a  verse-end: 

A  irfya  ngwlk  Miq^  tIt  4^ 

col  ti.il  Kvyois  OTf^aroMTB. 

Tlii'^i'  ^^vst.■ms  Are  used  sometimes  as  mnn-hes.  somctimM 
in  diiiloi;iir  in-'  ,veen  lherhr*rus  and  uctorw,  and  in  comedy 
it  often  forms  thi>  close  {ticStiru)  of  a  passage  of  teiraiuctcra. 
The  acatalaetic  dimeter  baa  cwsuta  in  the  middleb 
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ThB  QMtaleotio  dimeter,  or  pMwniae  Terse,  vm  Abo  mad 


oontiniuKMlj  In  nin  to  be  mng  by  srtlil  icrs  iis  thcjr  Hiwcfaed. 

TbeiM  Js  Abo  *  looser  lyrio  «otn|)«siti(>n,  id  whiok  the 
paromfawi  any  b»  uMd  mtctuI  timi'M  in  su<-r'i>jaion.  In  both 
the  lattapcHH  the  spondee  may  Ix-  us-hI  anywhere. 

Sometimes  a  poaMge  of  dimeters  is  <Uvi<'led  into  sereral 
STsteins  the  end  of  each  heing  indlic«t«d  l>v  th<>  |mrfi>niinr. 
'  In  I^Htin  the  parcDiniac  is  nut  cmplnyea  as  in  Un'<>k,  tin- 
t«tratnot4-r  is  little  used  and  is  ftonietimoa  aioitalectio. 

In  EncliBh  the  most  usual  vene  is  the  tetimmeter,  that  is, 
four  fed,  called  "dimeter"  in  the  andent  language^  aa, 

When  the  lowljin.ls  slmll  in.  i  t  th-- ■  in  baitio  array. 
Or,  with  rhyme  between  huLf-vcrses,  and  paroituiau  cl(ie«: 

Not  a  soul  of  them  all  could  the  dangers  appall 

Of  Ihtj  hazardous aniwirutn. 

Ocoaaionallv  olhcr  verses  arc  uitod,  containing  from  two 
n[i  tn  jcveii  K'l't.  The  rhythm  is  more  readily  pruiluced 
than  the  dactylic,  aa  the  latter  requires  an  initia(  stress  that 
is  often  inconvenient. 

III.  Tr(k:haic  Metres. — Tho  fumlamenlal  foot  is  (he 
trochee  (-*■  w),  which  may  b«  replaced  by  the  tribra4-h  (vi.  w  w), 
the  irrational  choree  (-^  >,  ^  v>  > ),  the  light  dactyl  (A^ 
•&ww),and,iu  Ivric  poetry,  tho  triseme  syllable  (^).  The 
measure  is  the  dtpodv  w  & ;  Lat.  slab  ''■if^i^).  The 
rhythm  U  light  and  lively. 

I«  lUmnsfcr.— The  complete  tatniMter  waa  littk  usk^, 
but  the  eatalectic  was  much  employed  in  certain  puta  of 
Onek  oouedy  and  (specially  the  older)  traKv^ly,  and  abo 
in  the  I«tin  drama.  It  oonxista  of  •  dimeter  and  a  <-ata- 
IflOtBi  dimeter,  nsmdly,  though  not  always,  separated  by 
enara  (dia'Dx^i'^i : 

—  w  —  C-  i  — '  ^  —     I  — w  —  ^  I  — w  —  A 

The  substitution  of  two  shorts  for  one  long,  and  in  Tjatin 
the  admission  of  irrational  feet  into  the  odd  piaoea,  lend  the 
Tene  gnat  Ttrlaty  of  fonn.  CSm  Iaxbio  Jf ■?■■•.}  Bzam- 
piies: 

In  qua  civitate  tandem  tc  arHitran'  vivf  n>. 

Hi|i]>i?iuix  used  a  tetrameter  scazon  with  long  penultimate 
•yllal.]-. 

2.  Uitminr  and  lii^yfrrmttt. — Somotimwi,  <!S}M'ciMlly  as 
the  close  (Mfirii)  of  a  passaiafc  of  tetrameter>,  ii  mtu^  of 
continuously  recited  dimeters  terminating  with  a  vttialectic 
dimeter,  Ihiis  fonninjf  a  M-stem  or  hyj)»«rmeler,  was  em- 

Sloyed,  es(M><-iaIly  in  Un'«lc  (x>uit»ly.   In  Latin  the  eatalectic 
itnet«r  (or  tetrapody)  without  inatiooal  foot  oooon  with 
other  Terser,  as, 

Tiindilur  ilu.<  di.'. 

Triji/idti  iir  Ukyyiiailii:. — This  is  a  colon,  chiefly  n«oH 
ill  Hswiiiitc;.-  v.-rsc*.  It  is  no  doubt  sometime  a  dinu  trr 
witli  -yui  i[ic  liroprKTeffdf.  Thus,  (lilM' •nfjfiaTof  may  be  eiliiui 

In   Kugli--.li  lb<  rr  i'^  Ji  <  .-idcrnlili'  vi,ri<'ry  r.T  trochHic 

vi  r-i>,  but  the  mo^^  ruijiiii'in  iv  ihi.  ...  riuti<-l<-r  ii'urr.  <[i..n.:l- 
ing  to  the  classical  t«ti'amcU-i>.  its  cola  aic  uaiialiy  si-pa- 
latodiEtO  distinct  verges,  a.<i, 

Xeli  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Ufle  is  but  an  empty  dieam. 

But  aooMtinwi)  the  two  nm  oontinuoasly,  as  in  LoektU)/ 
SMz 

Id  the  spring  a  roaqg  uaa'a  Ihooy  lightly  turns  to  tbooglitB 

or  love. 
Ir  is  im[iractic«hlc  tu  plur. 
on  llie  uli'l  Itet  iti  F,r.i_'ii-ti.  n 
done  by  liiu  aii.  i.  nt-. 

IV.  lAMHiu  MMKii-'*. — Tli<'?in  art!  tlit;  metn's  in  wliiirh  tlic 
furi<]!i-Hi nl  il  f(M(t  is  lilt'  iuililius.  Tlie  lno\  lU'  rit  ..f  the 
Verse  IS  more  viporous  than  the  trochaic,  an  !  >  ii:  i:  tt  be 
treated  as  tro<-l)Hic  with  niKu-ni-^is.  tliou^h  I.  i  iii  vould 
be  llii'snnu'.    l''or  a  di't;iil>/d  Irfriliiu'iil.  M't-  lAHisu  .MhrHi:s. 

V.  loNK'  Mktrks. — Till-  fundiiiiit'iilul  fo<il  im  the  iunirtts 
a  miiiiiri  (>^w -'--'-),  or  the  tontcuji  a  ninjuri  i  '--'-^^). 
Ucsoliition  (*<^i  and  i-  n- •  i.  i  i  >n  ic^^t  often  i>i'<  ur.  hihI  by 
ana<  l;i>is  (ivcUAiurif,  liri'sikuij.'  u]>i  tlir  tlr<t  of  the  two  shorts 
miiv  1m!  placi  d  liclwi'on  tlicUso  jiixci  ilin;:  l"iif;-;  thut  is.  tlii^ 

dicljonciis  (— w  .)  may  Lie  siihstii iiti-d  for  tin-  i<tiiieu«  n 

mnj'nn'  whcth'T  the  versi"  lic^rins  with  aiiacrusi*  {^^,^1  or 
not.  The  inovemeul  is  tJaiulive,  and  can  scarcely  be  aus- 
taiood  in  Engliah. 


L  ZM'siefer.— This  vvna,  with  or  witbont  auadaala,  is  «^ 
oaaionaUy  oasd  in  the  Greek  dmna.  Somelimes  ByBO0|ia 
The  acfaemes  therefota  t 


I  111'  ^Tongor  stress  uniffintdy 
11-  It  prijbable  lhat  this  was 


«')   — 

(CI  ^   _  I-',  '  .r  ^  ■,-  

with  some  other  variations.  Scheme  (b)  is  much  used  in  tha 
late  Anacnontics,  with  (HcasionalnversiDnt(»BebeaiO(a): 

{b)  taof^t  rii'  i  Aiht  ««£ 

2.  Trimeler. — Tlie  triirieter  is  rare,  oocurrinp  a  few  tfmea 
in&reek  lyrics  and  in  an  ode  of  Horace  (iiL,  l  ^  'r*  '  i  nneo 
tion  with  dimeters,  forming  a  sort  of  system.  :  •  f  the 
(>as.sages  where  the  dimeter  and  trimeter  are  found  in  lyrios 
allow  (if  sotnu  of  them  do  not  wquite)  diTlsion  into  other 

verses  than  these. 

3.  Tetrameter  Ca/olssMt^  «r  6Wljamii<eir-Th«  original 
form  of  this  verse  waa— 

which  by  ana<-la>il>      nim — 

^  |J      j»  ^»  «,  ,J  "jt-  1^  I  «!_,»   -i'  \_y  ^» 

By  resolution  and  occasional  contraction  in  both  these 
i»chcui('s  thw  verse  assumes  manr  forms.  There  is  dilTeretice 
of  I. J. Ill  If  Ml  which  of  tlie  two  forms  was  felt  to  b«  fuiida- 

raeii'nl,  Imt  there  i«  n^nson  to  ln^lk-vc  that  SAmftimes  llio 
one  WHS  iiitrii'liil  jiii'l  SDiiii.t iiiii'-s  tln;^  nihi/r.  ThiT<-  is  nci  n- 
.sional  n  vrrsum  i.i  lli(>  iiriLjiiiHl  f.irm  in  onv  roUm  or  thd 
other.  Thi' r\!;iiit  < Miniiil.  -,  1  liimtjli  llii'  vi:rsL'  i>  i>1  (ir-'v-k 
origiu,  arr  ;iliii.i>r  t  ntirrly  contincd  to  tho  celebrated  .d/hs 
of  Catullus  ((Jde  Iskiii.),  l)eginning — 

Super  alta  vectus  Attis  oeleri  rate  maria. 
^^-t^x^x^l^  J.^  A 

The  second  colon  here  is  not  ^^-*-|wvi.v>|.--Ss:  with 
iambic  rlo'thni,  thouirb  this  se^ms  the  true  scansion  in  liome 
Terses.  The  movement  of  Xhcac  verses  of  CatuUnt  is  wiOid 
and  weird  to  suit  the  subject-matter. 

The  BtNuisoea  fit  Tennyson  is  often  •rnnMously  oalled 
gait  iambic 

Other  ionic  verses  (such  aa  the  Sotadean,  —  — 

 ww|  ^,  msarly  always  with  anaclasis) 

are  of  little  importanoa, 

VI.  CHORiAitBie  Menu.— Tha  foot  ii  the  cboriambna 
(choree  or  tradme  +  faunbaa,  The  dtfllerenoe  be* 

tween  ionic  and  true  choriambio  rhjthm  resotts  ttooi  tha 
opcm'ng  foot.  Ileal  choriambio  meter  is  Very  tmre^  and  is 
conlltieil  to  lyric  |KH'try.  ScHiallcd  oborlamblo  Tenes  am 
usually  (aoeording  tu  eooie,  nAsajfis)  lofaodic,  the  secmiag 
chorfaunbus  being  — ^  s^^ar w ^  as  in  Hor. Od. i.* L>  1 1 

_>_^^l_j  -  w  ^ 

or  Hor.  Od.  L,  xviii.,  1 : 

Xullam,  Vare,  "Acm  vite  prius  wveris  arboieou 

—  ^  — ^  s.y  ' —  I  — w       [  — ^      —  ^ 

These  are  the  uitelepuuUuit  f7iriii7r and  nuij'or.  (S«'r  TjfwiA- 
cr.nic  Mirrr.RS.)  The  tristuue  syllable  always  cUx«i>n  a  won!; 
hei:.    a  piiuM'  may  often  be  use.l  i— ^    —  a)  in  reciting. 

A.NTisi'ASTic  Mktkks. — "  CLuriiimbic  "  verses  some- 
times l)cifiri  with  a  SuriWafioif  &8t((^iopof  (two  cither  long  or 
short  syllables,  «  Thes«f  syllables  arc  now  callwl  a  6a*rji. 
When  they  form  an  iambus  (-^  — )  the  ancients  divided  thus, 
w>  —  —  s..|w  —  —  ^1,  and  call»>il  ilie  meter  aiUispantic  (Ai^i- 
TKOTtatit,  from  hmnwrrot,  drawn  in  oppoaite  diraotions). 
and  the  foot  (>.<•*■ unii-tpaat,  Tha  matn  baa  no  real 
claim  to  reoognition. 

VUL  Came  Msnm^'nie  fnndanwntal  foot  la  the  ora- 
ti(r  (-^  w  ■^).  which  derived  ita  nam*  from  tha  (reqnent  uso 
of  the  rhythm  by  the  andmt  Cretans  tn  dance  malodtea. 
By  r>.s< •hit'ion  the'tir«t  paeon  (-t-s^^^Jt  and  the  fourth  pmon 
^  -1.)  bccuiue  its  substitutes.  In  Latin  tho  form  —  >  — 
is  ulloucd.  The  rhythm  is  confined  to  lytic  poetry.  The 
verse  chictly  used  is  the  tetrarneter,  as; 

Te  sequor,  qoin  tocos  spsctatonss  simoL 

In  Eitglish  the  rhythm  Is  imprac  ticable,  and  even  in  the 
musio  of  modem  times  its  use  is  very  rare.  It  is  difflcuU 
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for  HI  to  •Toid 

— w < —  w H  or  vitli  psuees.  — w—  a— a 
tinm  weniDg  ontm  an  mdly  tiochMCs> 

IX.  Baochic  Mrkbs.— The  taet  w*  tba  bMchius  -^l 
•od  thfi  uitibMchius  (-^  w).  If  tbe  Bnt  long  be  raniovra 
fn>ra  scretie  ttrse  (s«f  VIll.)  a  rhyUim  baaeu  on  the  Imc- 
chius  reottltJ.  and  if  a  U>uj;  be  un-tixed  th«  antib(M:-t.'liic 
rtiytluu  ti-Milt«:  liiit  both  nre  called  Rimply  bKchic.  Ex- 
cept in  Ijitin  ooin«H]y  (whoro  three  longs  m»j  form  the 
Coot}  the  meter  is  little  us>^l,  as. 


ii  tnchiio  with  triseme  sylhble*,  |  The  hst  two  8j;llab|«(  m»j  be  ■<■■<>,  but  the  tmbces  Aoald 
  .  .    Some- ,  not  i>o  read  vitb  triple  ntlo^s^).  Some  iniike  tbe  dao* 

tyls  fvelic 

'  3.  ^Ugiamhic  (An-liilorliian). 

^—    >^  —    \^  ^  I  ^  ^  o    ^  ^  w  ^* 
Srilx-ri'  vei'sic-nlos  hiiioiv  i>eri-i»<j*uin  (jr^vi. 
iliatn<4  nnd  srllitba  nn<T|>-^  sro  HUow«d  before  tbe  diwresie. 
a.  y'i»<^'/'.v<''(//''''''/i<i't)— ThblsUketheinecediiijrwitli 
I  tbe  ooia  iulervhttngoti : 


^  ^  ^  ^   I  I)eformis  ipgrimonia>  dulritiu-  nill.  i, 

Vorsvw  of  varioug  lenifthsotcnr.  Sometimes  the  last  lonp  '  The  elepiainbic  and  iiunbeU'Kic  may  !i  l  -. 
is  omittoil.    t><:-c**ionu!ly  a  i^'viiiinif  Ijaecin-  \  i  i  m>  is  ri>ully 

trochaic  with  triwrne  syllaW'-s.    '['}»>  f"<rtiii  \i  iiiu-,r  hp  <>cin- 
liderol.    The  rhvthin  inatK-  iniriix-  iiiU  r.  >t. 

X-  I>(M  riMl\r  .MinKF.';. — '{"111-  iiH  ii-iin-  tli.  r.irnii'i.-x  f'">l. 
>^  l.-il  ilii'ii  liiiu>  1 5ox"'or.  '<-■•'•»'"  I.       '''■ii>''>  'rdiii 

its       i  uli.ir.  iilirii  iniial  rhyltHH.     iiy  liiv  ii>i'  "f  irnil 
sWi:il.|.>  f"r  and  two  stiort^  fur  tin;  lui.i,--.  Un- 

font  n>-ii!jii'*  iilniit  t»i-iity  difTfriMit  f<iriiis  in  ititim;  u-c 
Thf  III' ivi-iiii.-;it  ■|i-iiotr-  >'Xtn'mr  ii^-itiiti.>ii  ri'^ullinv'  u>uu;l\ 
from  I'V.  rw  hi'hiiiii:,' ;^ri' f.  Ii-K-limii  im- fuuinl  i/iili.  in  (ireek 
lyric  [Kb  !  rv  irtoji^i  (iii'l  wioi  ax))  aKT)yrjtt.  iiuil  lil'L  SuiU' times 
mixoti  witii  bacilli)  nr  mml'i  in  tin-  <aiuu  ver^;  and  oflvn 
doehiniao  ren>es  nrr  ]iiix<'<l  witli  iaiiiln'j  trimotonk  £uun- 
ples  of  a  dt}>ody  and  »  iit<iitk.>pudy  iire : 

tit  iwiMapm  *Ai8«v  A4^t^ 

ri  ^'  ipa  -rf  ^  iKiietit.  ^  ■'■  ^        >^  I  ^ 

w  ^  -  -      ^  ^  X  ^U. 


To  radnoe  tbe  rhytlim  to  onitnarr  triple  time  it  baa 
beea  propoiNMl  rfiul  fence  like  the  aecond  one  citisd 
ifr  w   «ft  w  ^       which  makes  the  fundamental  form 

^  —  ^  -t-  A.  The  fof>t  s-  —  s*!ems  to  oocur  in  other  nte- 
lera  in  Pindar:  but  lM>th  there  and  in  the  dn<-hmius  it  is 
better  Ut  treat  it  as  in  the  ease  of  syneo(>e  in  nuHlcrn  music, 
and  reul  w  A  The  trt-atirient  of  iambi  and  luu-ehii  niin^'li-d 
with  doehmii  will  deficnd  on  the  view  taken  of  the  doetimii 
thenuelves,  and  metricians  disagrvD?. 

XL  IxwAfKDio  Mktr»-'(. — I.op»<i«ilic  rhythm  is  a  modifie<l 
fonn  of  the  trofhuie.  The  relative  stress  of  the  ietiis-sylla- 
ble  is  thought  to  have  been  less  marked  than  in  ordinary 
trochees,  togatedic  metre  was  nmch  used  in  the  lyrie  parts 
of  the  Greek  drama  and  by  some  of  the  lyric  jMH'ts,  arnl 
many  of  the  verses  were  borrowed,  and  in  some  cas<'s  mod- 
ified^ by  Horace,  and  a  few  by  i'atuUiu.  For  a  detailed 
treatnient       tiiis  metro,  witb  illuatntlve  ezampleo,  we 

XII.  l>v(  rvi.i)  KirTKiiii  Mktrks. — The  rhythm  i-^  a  -rMu- 
biimtloii  ot  dai  lyis  wilti  epitrit«-s  (-t  ^ -£.  _).  Tin-  (  ..In  i;-f 
either  sort  may  be  catalcctic.   The  elements  um-'  in  u-r-  are 

w  V-/       w  ^  -'■  — ,  ^  ^  -L  ^  which 

are  rombined  in  various  way^.  Aimrru-is  is  ■sometimes 
fouml.  There  is  difference  of  ■  i  Hii.iu  us  t,,  the  corri-ct 
M-.»n~i"ii.  ];i  I  ii  >'  it  IS  l>r>t  In  tiiuki'  'in-  linftyls  and 
»poutlei-s  i.f  ihc  <i;i.';yli('  .■li-iU'Tif^,  jui-l  tli>'  t  !■•  n -hces  and 
SpondtK-Ji  .,f  1  [ii;r:tir  i  Iriii.  rirs.  nil  ciual  to  I'.'H  ti  .illn  r 

by  <>light  ciiarigeof  tljc  teiuinftrf  llii.'  Um  In  ■  s.  <  in,-  .'.iv.^iiii 
meth'xl  is  to  rea<l  tin;  trocneies  Tip-  rli'.tlini 

Gn«il  to  Greek  lyric  i»oetry,  and  was  much  used 
(nfjediaao  aud  Pindar.    iUtn[>U'S  are  : 

i^mifum  m  AuMf  wirr»  ii|Ami. 

Tho  name  (/irfrjHTOf  =  contaiuinfr  "We  atid  a  thinl)"epi- 
tritrite"  isderivi-d  from  the  fact  that  n(ij(ari  nf  ly  the  ^khi- 
de*  is  one  and  a  thinl  times  the  length  of  the  trocln'e,  or 
•(Vis  :  iptrit ::  -1 : 4:  but  tbe  ancienU  always  spoke  of  me- 
tric-al  forms  from  thi<  standftotnt  ot  the  worda  (ft^  iJ(tm) 
father  than  the  rhythm. 

XIII.  .\sT.VAKTKTK  METRES.— .\synarlete  (4**w(fnfroi.  nn- 
connc*-t<'d)  verse-S  are  eiiiniioM-d  of  h<'l''ro;;i'ticoim  nK  fTi'  i  r... 
In  Greek  thene  Wen'  a  giMxl  iiiiiny,  but  limsl  i  I  Mi'  ii:  ir- 
reprvT^onted  by  very  few  fragmeutii.  In  Ilorauu  Iho  follow- 
ing: r>c-cnr: 

1.  Orwter  Arehiloehian, 

SdvitnT  aoris  biems  gnta  vice  veria  et  Favoni. 


by 


I  I  I  • 
the 


nail  !is  t«i) 

Verses, 

XIV.  The  Sat<  k.niax  Veb.se. — This  Vi  rs-'  whs  ns.d  liy 
ttir  Kun  itii?  liefore  Knniu*  intnsluced  tli>  lif  s  k.  lim  iylie 
hvx*usi<  Ur.  We  have  only  a  few  short  iiis<  i  inriuns  jiii.i 
some  fruufments  cotn|N>«ed  in  it,  «nri  td.  n  is  ;i  tiis[iiiti! 
whether  tlie  stress  is  delermin<>d  by  tlip  (luaniitv  or  by  the 
n  Mi<|-iii;>cent.  as  in  Englisih.  Aocording  n>  (he  iUat  tfaeoiT' 
thr  fuudamentAl  .scheme  is 

Dabdnt  maUm  Met^lli  K«i&Ti6  poete. 
The  queen  ia  In  her  pwlotv  eating  bread  and  boney. 

According  to  the  other  theoir  (letting  ^  denote  an  aoi  ented 
or  hair-a4cente<l  syllable,  and  w  an  IUiacct:ated  syllable),  the 
scheme  is 


DAbiint  mAlnm  Melelli  Na^vio  po«'-tie. 
la  her  parlor  tbe  queen  site,  eating  bread  and  honej. 
Under  either  theory  tbe  Tone  exhibits  manj  tieebsefl. 

Milton  \V.  Hi'mphheys. 
Mi;tric  Syst*m ;  a  system  of  weights  and  m«»asures  de- 
signed to  remove  the  confusiim  arising  out  of  tin-  iM  essive 
diversity  of  weights  and  measnn^s  prevailirtg  in  tlie  world, 
by  subetiluting  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  and  inconsistent 
STStenu  actually  in  use  a  single  one  constructed  on  scien* 
tific  principles  and  resting  on  a  natural  and  invariable 
standard.  The  propcwitioa  for  tbe  creation  of  such  a  svs- 
tena  originated  So  tw  with  Prince  TaUeynuid,  then  Rish'op 
of  Aotna*  Bo  nooouneodad  tbe  length  of  toe  pendulum 
beating  Mcouda  id  latitude  45*  aa  a  anitable  linear  bnais, 
and  IntvodiMcd  into  the  Nntiotial  Anenblr  of  Fnum  a  d^ 
(;ree  embody iog  thia  nopoeition  and  praviding  for  ft  aiieu- 
tiflc  determination  of  tlw  exact  length  ot  tliis  pendalnm  bj 
a  oommission  to  be  composed  in  equal  numbera  of  membon 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  This  decree,  with  SODlo  mixliflcation.  was 
adoptetl,  and  the  king,  Louis  XVI^  waa  requested  to  o[M>n  a 
corresnontlence  on  the  subject  with  tbe  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  ho  did ;  but,  owing  to  tbe  temper  and  the  puUio 
troubles  of  the  limes,  this  overture  met  with  no  response. 
Similar  applications  to  other  nations  were  more  successful, 
and  in  suKseauetil  itnx'wiUngs,  S|i«in,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Swit/erhind,  Ilenmark,  and  Sweden  p»rtici|i«ted  br 
sending  delegates  t<.  nn  international  commission.  Th» 
system  it.s«-lf  v.^-,  Ii  ivv-'vi  r.  mntnred  bj  tlie  lal>ors  of  a  eom- 
mitte*  of  the  AcjhIi mv  ,.if  Sciences,  embracing  Ilordn,  I.a- 
grange,  TiMplatte.  M'  li;;!-,  and  ('oridon'<!l,  five  of  the  abh'st 
malhi'ma'ti-iHtis  of  Kurojie.  Their  report,  dated  Mar.  lU, 
ITOl.afirr  r 'ii-idering  the  comparative  fitness,  as  a  stand- 
anl  of  length,  of  the  ikcnduhini  and  of  the  earth  itself  in 
some  one  of  its  natiirui  <iitiien»i'ins.  decid<Hl  in  favor  of  the 
Inttrr,  and  ns'omnu'tided  as  tiie  standard  unit  of  linear 
ni-  ii-ii«!  uinAi3T>Tilh  of  the  quadrant  of  a  terrestrial  merid- 
ian. The  re|»<rt  was  communicHied  to  the  Asw-mbly  and 
received  its  siinction.  Coniimit.  i  >  i  f  tlir  Arm-.i  niv  wi  re 
then  charged  with  tho  du"  \  I'C  (imkiii_'  tli.  in'!  i->;iry  ili-- 
teraiiimtii'usof  the  i^tandat  l  imi'-,  ih^  rniu.L'  ilms.  .if  cipiir. 
ity  nnd  wfisjht  a*  w>-U  as  tiiut  ot  ienicth.  An  arc  of  tn© 
ineri'liiiii  I  :i li niugh  Paris  and  extending  from  Hun- 
kirk  lo  lianeioiiit  WHS  tiu'Hsured  Irigonometncally  by  I)e- 
Imiihre  and  Mechniii.  an  opi-nitioii  of  iimneiise  lalH)r  wImlIi 
Liccupi>"d  seven  years;  the  ohjfct  Keiiig  to  itHcrtain  with  tlio 
greutrsl  exac-tlies<  li.e  Ilii;;! Ii  of  the  tilicHr  liUM-.  called  the 
nu:t<  r.  It  WHS  resdlvid  to  liirtke  the  Ullit  of  volunie  e(|iial 
to  the  ea|Hicity  of  a  cubical  vessrl  lueiisnriiig  one-ti  iith  ot  a 
ni.liT  oil  ilsi'di;rs;  anil  tlx-  simicinrii  of  wet^'Iit,  the  aclunl 
wei;;ht  <»f  di-l iil-'d  water  which  sliniiM  till  siii  h  a  vi'-sel  at 
the  IciiijHTtttuie  of  luaxiiuuui  diUsity.  The  weight  of  a 
gireo  Tolnme  of  water  under  thestv  condition*  waa  made  a 
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subject  of  elaborate  invest i^^tiiin  1.)  a  cfjiumittco  of  the 
Acwleiuv,  and  in  confnniiily  witli  the  results  obtainc*!  the 
i>tanilaru  unit  of  wei);ht,  culU'd  the  gramme,  was  flxed  at 
Ttf'cnith  part  of  the  standard  weight  aliuve  iuontiono<l,  which, 
being  1,000  granimea  iu  weight,  is  called  the  kiloaramme. 

On  the  fourth  dST  of  tfa*  nontll  Mrwidor,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  renubOo  "  oiw  and  indivisible."  the  interna- 
tional oommiaalon  above  referred  to,  after  havinc  cwefiillj 
tMted  tfae  aoouracj  of  the  itandafds  |>rei>Areil  by  tha  canx' 
nttteeaof  ttia  Andemv,  praoeeded  in  •  iiodr  to  tbe  Palaoe 
«f  ^  Ai^irea  in  fmw,  and  tbera  dapaaitea  th»  atandard 
mater,  •  almple  bar  of  platinnm,  which  lepraaents  the  linear 
baaa  of  the  tyM/tm,  ana  (h«  itaiidaid  kUognunms.  a  aimple 
blinder,  also  of  pktinnm,  iriiich  Kpfeecnta  tba  unit  of 
metric  weights.  The  vnlaa  tt  theae  onlto  had.  boweTer, 
been  ascertained  much  aarller  with  an  aeouracr  sufticieut 
for  all  praptical  purpoaea:  and  by  a  law  iia^vve*!  on  Auf;.  1, 
1703,  tno  metric  system  was  established  as  the  onlyl^^al 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ff)r  l-Vanee  and  tha  Ffonch 
colouial  possessions.  The  sTsleni  has  sini*  been  successively 
•dopt«d  by  Holland,  Beli;iun).  Sjiain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
(iermaii  empire.  Greece,  Koumania,  British  Iiidia,  Mi'xico, 
Now  (jrana<la,  Ecuador,  Peru,  llra/il,  Truguay,  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  and  Chili.  Swiixerland,  withr>ut  adopt- 
ing fha  system  in  full,  has  given  to  all  h<>r  standards  luetric 
ySLoHt,  and  Denmark  has  done  the  same  for  hor  standard  of 
indichU  Anstria  has  adopted  the  system  for  custum-bousc 
pnrpoaeB,  and  Turkey  has  introduced  a  metric  nieA.surc  of 
length.  In  Great  Hritain  (he  um!  of  metric  dcnoiiiitiatioiLs 
in  business  tratisactions  has  been  made  legally  permissible ; 
but,  by  8  singular  inconsistency,  the  metric  weights  and 
measures  thetnselves  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  trades- 
men's shops  and  employed  in  actual  i^omnierce.  In  the 
U.  S.,  niftrtc  weights  ami  measures  were  legalir^'d  by  nn  nH 
of  ('i.ii^'n  >N  passed  Julv  27,  18fl6,  and  at  thesiiim-  ilir 
burfiiu  of  \vi>isjhts  sntf  m('«iiir»>«  nt  \Vii«tHiii.:l"n  <ii- 
rect>'<l  1 1 j  |>ri  j.;iri'  iiii'l  fiirni-li  lo  tlir  r\i'.  iri\i'  nut tn>rilips 
of  thi' ^^l■v^■ral  Slati- )iiit!ii  iilii  .lied  slatidurds  for  Tfi-  veri- 
ItraTiiiu  of  iiK  ' ri.:  wi  ii.'M''^  au'l  measures  used  in  <  i ■minrr- 
I  irtl  alL'urs.  Thf  a^gn  gHte  j>«)puli»ii'>rt  of  the  ffsiuui  irs  in 
whi'  h  the  metric  system  has  Ikhh  i'-ia^i!i>lh'(i  In 
niii'nirits  to  nearly  H.Vt.fNKt.OtM);  of  tli.i-.'  iti  wliirli  il  h;is 
ti'-t-;i  [lartiiilly  mtf'i.lur.  ii.  t.Mil:.(..ii(  :i),(MM>,(HH» :  nr. I  .if  tln-c 
wiierii  its  UM'  IS  li->;nliy  ijcrini.ssible,  to  71I,(J<HI,(KH)  more.  It 
hits  thus  Ix'en  ailopted  by  largalf  UtOfe  tlUO  hlJl  0£  the 
civili7x>d  and  ('liristmn  world. 

The  question  whet  her  the  [initi.^viK-  meter  of  the  archives 
is  really,  with  great  severity  of  e\rt<  (ness,  niWii<rmjth  part 
of  a  terrestrial  <piadrant  is  n'gnnled  as  a  futile  one,  and  of 
no  great  pntctical  importaneu  from  the  point  of  view  of 
metrology;  the  fact  being  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  warrant  the 
adoiition  of  it  as  a  basis  for  a  .system  of  nieasunMucnl. 

iTie  deMirabilitv  of  settling  all  doubts  as  to  I  he  stability 
of  the  system  and  the  |H'rmunencv  of  its  unit-bases,  as  wcfl 

of  pr'uvidiug  BUtbealiciited  copies  of  Uie  prututypc  stand- 
ard* to  be  diatrifatttad  to  tha  govammenta  of  all  metric  na- , 
tioni^  and  of  aacuriiw  audi  ataodaida  agaiaat  tha  Uanipr  of 
altexBtion  in  all  caaiui|r  time,  led  to  the  aawmbBng  at  I'aria, 
in  the  Tear  18T0,  of  anlntcmational  commiiafam  to  conaidcr 
and  MjOti  all  qaeotinns  connected  with  this  aabjed.  In 
Ibia  eoBuntaiioa,  thirtj  iudependeut  pow«»  weve  reprc- 
•anted  The  deliberations  of  the  oommiaajoti,  intemptod 
bjr  the  Mr  of  that  jenr  l>etif«en  Franoa  and  Qarmanjr,  wore 
subaeqiMttly  resonied.  and  n>sulted  at  length  In  an  IntomaF 
tlonal  convention  pmviding  for  the  nalntcmtnoe  at  Parts 
of  an  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Mwiaures,  to  be 
aupportcd  Uy  nro  ruin  contrilnitiuns  from  all  the  gignntorv 
powers,  ami  charged  with  the  rare  of  the  protntyjic  stand- 
ards, and  with  the  duty  of  cotL-^tructing  ana  verifying  cojiies 
of  those  staij  lur  l>  il  ■!  ■  rily  for  the  |H»Wers  inti'n  >^ti'd  l)Ut 
for  other  ;;"V'Trituiiit'-, uven  for<-ori>orntions  and  iiidivid- 
nalswho  slu>uld  apply  for  them  ana  should  be  willing  to 
pay  tha  aipenae  atteiMinir  their  mnst  ruction  nnd  i'f>ini>jiri- 
oon.  This  convention  was  sigtieil  in  Mar.,  ]'*T4.  the  dipliK 
matio  repres<-ntative  of  the  L'.  S.,  Mr.  \\'«.'«hlmriie.  being, 
by  conwnt  and  dir<^ot' .n  nf  the  Presiilent.  one  of  the  sigm-rs. 
It  Viiin  n-solved  by  Itn-  ^  iiimissioti  that  the  protolyiie  nieler 
and  the  prototy]»c  kilojrruinme  of  tiie  aniiives  siiall  be 
n'cugnized  and  [K^rjietuated  forever  (i>  t)ic  true  base-i  of  the 
svstem.  without  reganl  to  uj  doubtful  questiuiw  which 
h  1  v  I  cen  raised  as  to  the  exaetaess of  their  cormiivndence 
with  th«ir  theoretic  values. 

Tha  unlta  of  the  metric  ^itea  vn  Hve— via.:  1.  The 


meter  (the  unit  of  length)  =  3-280899  feet  =  81)-S7012 
inches. 

2.  The  are  (the  unit  of  surface)  =  the  wiuare  of  the 
meter  =  110  tfO;t.{a  sq.  yards. 

3.  The  liter  (the  unit  of  capacity)  s  the  eahe  of  one-tenth 
of  a  meter  s  01N418035^  s  111807494  qaatte  s  2.1IMM» 
pwta. 

4  The  atera  (the  niiii  of  aoUditr) s one  enba  meters 
W WMM  oahie  feet  s  I^OOBIM  oubio  yards,  TUs  unit  haa 
fallen  Into  geneml  ditniek 

S.  The  gimmme  (Urn  uitoC  weight)  =s  UMnUBM  grahis 
troy. 

Eaehunit  has  its  decimal  mnltiplea  and  mbmultiples; 
that  is,  weights  and  measurea  ten  times  lar^r  or  ten  umaa 
smaller  than  l  he  unit  of  t  ho  denomination  preceding.  Theae 
multiples  and  subnmltiples  arv  indicated  by  prefixes  plami 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundamental  units.  The 
prefixes  denoUog  multiples  nr.-  d<  rivrti  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  are  iMo,  ten ;  /wt.j.  hundred :  ktlo,  thousand; 
and  mvria,  ten  thooaand.  Those  denoting  nihmaltiplea  an 
from  the  Latin,  and  an  dm,  tenth;  tmli,  Irandndth;  and 
miVfi.  thousandth. 

The  unit  of  itinerary  meaanxe  is  tba  tdtometer,  which  1> 

equal  to  (m\S»  mile. 

The  unit  of  land  neaann  Is  tke  beotsn,  squat  to  MTIM 

acres. 

The  unit  of  commercial  weight  la  tha  Ukgnunme,  equal 

tu  2-204e213.'i  lb.  nvuirdupois. 

The  system  of  French  mimeys  is  connected  with  that  of 
metric  weights  by  the  creation  of  a  coin  of  standjml  silver 
(nine  |>arts  pure  sih-er  and  one  of  alloy)  to  represent  tho 
monetary  unit,  ealli'd  the  franc,  having  the  weight  of  ex- 
actly 5  granniH-v:  Tho  coins  of  higher  and  lower  deiiomi- 
nntiori!'  being  nniltiplosand  submuTtittles  of  this.  As  in  tho 
I  i.ina^'i'  s\  -Il  111  <»f  I' ranee  gold  and  sil^t  r  arc  equally  stand- 
art!  iiirtdl'^.  il  i;<'ff»«vnry  fhitt  their  rrlntivr  v«lites.  Weight 
for  w>-lL'ht,  slii;iil'l  hv  ilili-nniii.sl  by  an  Hrl'i;riiry  ratio. 
Tlii'i  raii'i  i>  ti\-ii  I'V  law  at  1.")*  to  1  :  and  (ii  ron liiitrlv  tho 
I  \vi  lit  y-fr.'iiir  [iir<  of  t-'oM ,  n uniiionly  i  llioii^'li  liot  li  ;;aa>  ) 
cfcllcii  the  i<a(hilk!«jii.  hai>  t)ir  \vi'if,'lit  of  tw.'ii'y  liiur-i  5 
grammes  divided  by  154.  wliu  li  is  i  i|U(il  to  fl  l.Mii  ^.Taiiinu-s 
of  standard  gold.   Bee  Lxits  and  \Vtni(iT>  anu  Kts. 

Heviscd  by  E.  L.  Nionoi„s. 

Metrodo'mii  (in  Or.  MnrpiSmpot) :  (1)  a  philow>pher  of 
Chios  (U.tO  B.  <'.) ;  (2)  an  Epicurean  of  Athens  (277  B.  r.) ;  (II) 
a  rhetorician  and  statesman  of  .Srepsis  under  Mithridatt^ 
Kupator  (140  B.C.);  (4)  a  philos(»iiher  of  Stratonicca  (IIU 
n.  < ,) ;  (5)  a  freetlman  of  Cicero ;  (»j  «  writer  of  epimms  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  J.  B.  S.  8. 

Xet'roneme  [Or,  idv/mt  maarare,  mensnro  in  poetry  and 
music ■^ww,  deal  out,  dutribute,  divide]:  in  music,  an 
instrument  for  the  measurement  and  regulation  of  time. 
As  thedircetlve  terms  usually  prefixtnl  to  musical  compo- 
sitions, such  as  nihigio.  lento,  tmooiUttallegn,  etc;,  can  only 
give  to  the  performer  an  apptoximate  idea  of  the  rate  or 
vi'loi'ity  intended  by  the  «omp<>s<>r.  various  means  have 
l>e««n  cmploye«l  to  Indicate  the  st>»rc<l  with  more  pncision. 
The  metronome,  invcntoil  by  John  Maclzcl,  a  mechanician 
in  the  Service  of  the  Knii>eror  of  Austria,  and  bnmght  into 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  simple 
but  in|renloUSeonlrivan<'e  by  which  any  degree  of  slowness 
or  rB|>id{ty  can  be  niBrke«l,  nn<l  prncticully  shown  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  The  instrument  is  small  and  portable, 
inform  l^ctween  that  of  the  pyramid  and  the  olM-lisk,  and 
consists  of  an  inverted  steel  |H-ndulum  (H  or  U  inches  long), 
on  which  is  n  --lirHnff  weight  which  may  1«>  moved  nj.  r.r 
down  the  [(end :ili:;ri,  and  thus  brought  <i]>jio>it.-  to  any  of 
the  fiffim*  on  a  ^'iimimted  wnle  in  its  n'str.  Tin'  p-  inlulmn 
isniov.d  \'y  sinipli  1.' rl'.v  oik.  and  iiinkrr-  a  loud  Ink  for 
every  viliration.  The  sliding  weight  dctermiiH!'  tin-  rat''  of 
vibration.  If  it  is  near  the  |»oint  of  su?|iensioii,  tlu' m  tion 
will  be  rapid;  and  the  ra]»idity  decn-ascs  in  proi'i  rtion  us 
the  wt  iglil  is  moved  toward  tlie  remote  end.  In  pt  H  ii  .il 
UM-  the  obji'ct  is  to  aN-ertain  bow  many  minims,  crotclRts, 
cti'..  of  a  given  piece  of  music  are  to  be  perfonne4l  in  one 
minute.  The  nuinU'i-sfm  the  scale  have  tlien'forc  rcfcn-ncn 
In  a  minute  of  lime — i.  e.  when  the  weight  is  ]>lai  •  .l  ,ii  ."ill, 
llfiy  licats  or  ticks  w  ill  (wcur  in  each  minute  :  w  Ih  h  at  KMI, 
one  hundred  )>cat.s  iu  a  minnte.  etc.  The  tut-  at  whirh  .iny 
pii-c>'  of  music  is  to  1m'  played  is  thus  eji.silv  found  wlitu  the 
inetruiioiue  mark  is  placed  by  the  coni|io^,  rat  the  begin- 
ning.   Fur  example,  ^  =50,  means  that  when  the  slidiug 

weight  is  placed  «t  that  Hgoie  on  the  graduated  soale,  tho 
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pendolam  will  ribnte  onee  for  evrry  mMm  In  the  tnQ^^c, 
and  tint  tliai«  will  Iw  fifty  minims  (or  tlMir  T«ln«  la  other 
notes)  in  •  minute  of  eotuu  or  clock-time. 

Xptropolls  t'ltj:  city  (founded  in  lf<:J«  on  the  siro  of 
Fort  Massac,  built  by  the  French  and  Imliuns  olxmt  1700); 
capital  of  Mitssiif  eo..  Ill,  (for  lix-alion  of  county,  see  map  of 
Illinois,  ref.  12-F);  on  tho  Ohio  river,  and  the  St.  L.,  Alt. 
and  Terre  llautf  Kailroad ;  1543  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  region ;  lui.'-  hiKh  sc  hool,  graded scbool-s 
6  ehnrahef:  f'  r  wli  ite  |m><>|iI<>  and  2  for  colored,  oublic  Ubrary, 
and  a  monthly  juid  2  weekly  uewspupcrs;  ana  contains  saw 
aod  planing  in ilb,  pi|K.'-foundry,  wheel  and  wagon  material 
works,  floarmills, stave.  h<-iulinK.  and  venter  factories,  luid 
potierTwwoib.  Pop.  (1890)  a^StS;  (I0U0>4,0ML 

SnmB  OF  "SIassac  iouutaiyiCBFCBUCAV." 

Xetsys.  Qiri^TRTt  See  Ubssis. 

31  ettam,  CtiARLSs:  See  the  Appendix. 

Metternlch,  met  er-nirh,  Clesiens  Wenzel  Nu  mmi  k 
LoTHAK,  Prince:  statesman;  b.  at  Coblentz.  May  15.  i;j3; 
gtudie<l  jurisimidence  at  Mentz  and  Strasslnir;^ ;  was  em- 
ploveil  by  the  Austrian  Oovernment  iu  diiilouiatic  service 
at  Ybc  tln^'ue  in  17114.  but  returiitHl  to  Vienna  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherhuids  by  the  French;  married  in 
ITSo  tbe  gnaddiwghtoraDd  sole  heinss  of  Prinee  Kaunitz ; 
was  mplovsd  at  the  Congress  vt  Bnstadt  (llVJ-Wi),  and 
went  in  1901  to  Dresden  as  ambaassdor,  ia  18IS  to  itorljn, 
•ad  in  1806  to  Pluto}  oo  Oct  8, 180O,  wnt  mnde  Minister  of 
FcnigB  Aflklr*.  nad  on  Ua;  25,  ISSlt  ehaneellior  of  the  <>ni- 
pire,  which  ncotions  he  hsld  till  Mar.  IS,  1848.  With  pxat 
shrewdness  oe  kept  Anstria  out  of  tbe  great  conflict  of 
181$  nntii  she  oould  malce  her  own  conditions  (or  her  t>ar- 
ticipatioo,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1614),  of  wiiich 
ho  was  onsnimoui'Iy  chosen  president,  he  procured  for  Aus- 
tria a  great  oxten^ion  of  t»Trilory  and  a  prominent  position 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  Forthe  next  thirty  year*  he  actually 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  continental  politic*  ..f  Eurojic.  and 
bv  tiM  ConpTftwes  of  Aix-ln-(.'h»jK.lle  (1818k  i  .<rM.i(d  (1819), 
Vienna(18:iO).  Lavbach  (1821).  V  erona  (1822).  MQuciierigmtz 
(18831  TSplitz  (li«5).  etc.,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, he  suotihI.hI  in  suppn>»«ini;  almoi^t  every  national  or 
)it)eral  m<>M  iii.  ;it  in  Europe.  He  eouiple'ely  worked  out 
hi-<  nystem  within  the  boundaries  of  Austria,  which  by  cen- 
«'>rship,  |iolii-e.  etc.,  was  almi^st  hermetically  shut  out'  from 
tne  rest  of  Euro]>e.  N-  v«  rtlii  |,^^,  <,n  Mar.  13.  1848.  the 
revolution  in  Vienna  c«iiii|«  lli4  the  j>rince  to  flee  for  his 
life.  He  r«'«i<leil  in  I»n<ion  till  Nov.,  1h>1H.  when  he  re- 
T  inii  .l  U>  \  Il  ium,  where  he  livi-d  in  n  iin  inent  till  his 
tlv.it  t:  .Tilly  11.  1839.  A  eoUectiou  of  his  writings  (/Je»A-- 
u-u  •  i7.  Il  l  hiis  been  published  and  an  aulobiognpby  (8 
Vols.,  \'ieuua,  18»0-84). 

Xetz:  a  city  and  fortress  of  (jermany;  in  .\lsace-Lor- 
raine;  on  the  Moselle  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ruf.  6-('). 
The  town  is  beautifully  .situaleil  on  bnih  sides  of  the  river, 
whirh  divides  info  several  ann-^.  srirrounded  by  mountains, 
f»r,il  is  ..tie  of  the  strongest  fMiri-  --.  j.  in  the  world.  .S-ven 
.-"  ■ui:  fi>rl«— PliipiK  ville  and  -St.-Ouentin  to  the  W,.  St.- 
Ki'  v  to  -hr  X.,  Sr.-.Ialicn  to  the  X.  E..  1^'s  Hativ-  i..  the  E., 
4,t;i>'rili-ii  l.,.'hi'  S.  F.,,  un  l  St.  Privjit  tnthc  S. — ef  i-.m  ihe  hills 

ar'UUllit,  l!  l.s  tin:  sia!  n'.  th--  lli>.'ll'->t  Ul.l  ilol'lt  IfS  of  Lor- 
ni.ii'-.  <:'f  ft  lii-h'i[i,  of  II  ru  il  >iiiiiierciai  Inlnmal.  etc.. 

ai.d  ha-  nil  Jiv;(i]i-iiiy,  n  c<illi'L'''.  twi.  i«eminaries  a  si  IkmI  ,if 
an  iil.-r_v.  11  nn-riim  wit  li  ■  i  .;it-<-iiotiS  of  Uoumii  uiit  iiiuU  it-n. 
I  '■v.t^.  ami  [iiL-tur.-i,  a  iilmu  v  cont»iliin,Lr  :!l».tNM»  vi.Uuiii'-.  und 
u:i  ar-i:iml.  Tli.'  tm.-t  ii[i]iortant  public  iiuildiHL'-  iirr  the 
Cathedral  of  .St.  Sv  |ih.>n.  a  trothic  structure,  bi  u'nu  in  the 
thirteenth  ecnlury,  (he  nave  finished  in  i:m2,  ttie  choir  in 
the  sixt««>nth  century,  with  a  tower  3^<7  fi  ■  i  hiirh.  contain- 
ing a  bcU  weighing  260  cwt.;  the  t^hurcii  of  St.  Vihc4  Mt, 
be^n  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  t'hurch  of  St.  Eu- 
cbahua,  built  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  Palace  of 
JustioOi  bnilt  in  the  eighteenth.  The  esplanade  hius  beau- 
tiful walks ;  opposito  stand  magnifieent  barracks.  Brushes, 
fur,  felt,  fonther,  paper,  toapk  sUk,  woolons,  embroideries. 
dnM|S»  «tCq  nre  nMnufketnnsd,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  esrrivd 
OB  ia  wiae^  tbaber,  eon,  nad  hides.  Pop.  (1800)  60.166. 

Mots;  whose  aacHat  nam*  wns  ZHWurass  or  Medwmn- 
trim.,  was  destroyed  bjr  Attila  in  the  ilfth  century,  then  l>e- 
came  the  capital  of  Austnsia,  fell,  on  the  diyixion  of  the 
cntpire  of  Charlemagne,  to  Germany,  and  was  established  as 
a  DM  imperial  citv.  govemefl  bv'a  count  in  thensmenf 
the  empeior.  In  U44  the  French  besieged  the  citj  with- 
out taking  it,  but  in  1552  Henrv  H.  gaitied  po»«f9ion  of  it 
nnder  piretebsa  of  brioging  aid  to  1^  Protestant  German 
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princes.  Tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.  besteged  it  ia  tbIb  Iron 
Oct.,  1552.  to  Jan.,  1533.  By  tbe  Pcaoe  of  Vertptadte  in 
1048  the  authority  of  France  over  Meti,  ns  well  as  OTer Toul 
and  Verdun,  was  a<.-knowled|;ed  and  gunraoteed.  By  the 
war  of  1870-71  the  state  of  aibdra  was  entirely  changed. 
The  fortre.s^s,  which  had  lieen  much  strengthened  by  Napo- 
leon III.,  fonned  the  principal  point  of  sujiport  for  the  im- 
perial army  drawn  ty)  along  the  German  nontier,  and  after 
the  fir?t  defeats  at  W  eisscnburg  and  WOrth  It  served  as  a  re- 
treat for  the  largest  part  of  the  armv,  numbering  more  than 
180.000.  under  MaraSal  Baxaine.  I'rince  Frederick  Charles 
inclose<l  Metz  with  an  army  of  24JO,000  men,  and  thus  the 
memorable  siege  began  which  ended  with  the  surrender 
both  of  army  and  fortress.  On  Oct.  27,  1870.  the  capituk- 
lion  was  concluded,  according  to  which  the  fortress  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  (5(  rt!iniis.  ami  the  French  anny  to  go  to 
Germany  as  p'risom  r<  uf  war.    I  ii."  Fn-tirh  army,  including 

the  -ii  k  lunf  the  natititiul  trtmnl,  i  ijiii^M-il  ITy.OOO  men, 

iMiii  I.  .'I'l  .ifh^rsand  8  tinir>hiil~.  Tli^'  vsur  nuUerial,  worth 
'.^(.(NMi.iMj  iniiK"?.  eomprisr.l  sik)  cAUUon.  fuiniture  for  85 
li.it;.  ri.--.  ftti  niitrmll.  ii-srs,  :{iXt.<K)0  mu.sket!>,  an  enormous 
numbei'of  Millers  ntid  cuu'teM-. '.'.(KX)  wrt«;ofH.  rlr. :  .'i.'^  fugles 
and  colors  ii'  tuken.  By  the  lVjt<  .'  <if  Kiuukf. nt  (Mnv  10, 
1871)  Metz  was  ceded  to  the  German  empire,  and  the  Ger- 
man military  administratioa  baa  streagtMiwd  the  fortmsa 
See  Bazai.n'C 

Metzger,  Karl  Alrebt  Kjia:  geographer;  b.  at  Cob- 
lentz,  Germany,  Oct.  19.  18;J6 ;  was  gazetted  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Prussian  engineers  (pioneer  corps)  in  1856,  but 
the  follt.winp  y* nr  he  n-signed  and  entered  the  Dutch  serv- 
I.  ,  ,  ^;llill^■  t.i  .lii\ A,  and  entering  the  trigonomet Heal  survey 
lieparsiiii  nt.  I"iMin  iMfi5  to  1H75  he  was  actively  engagecl 
in  trigonoini  trii  III  wi-rk  in  .Iiiv.'i,  win  n  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, settleil  in  Stuttgart,  lunl  iievote<l  himself  to  eerirrfirihic 
.stuii;.  .--.  He  bad  an  intiniate  knowletlge  with  tlu>  far  Ijt^t. 
utnl  WHS  fi  fr»'<|iient  cutitrilmtMr  fo  scientific  j'lunmls.  His 
Iiriiie;|ial  wi,rk  wii^  his  .nc'iti  iis.ss,^  ut  irn/.'f.-er  uf 

tiie  wiiild,  mtciKkd  for  thuac  iiittrcateU  lu  coiiiuieii-e  and 
industry,   I>.  July  6,  1890.  M.  W.  IIakhisoto.v. 

Metzn.  OAiunKL:  painter:  b.  at  Leyden,  Holland,  in 
1615:  il.  ill  ni  i'.i.  He  formed  his  stvle  on  that  of  Terburg 
and  Gerani  i>ow,  but  surpa-sseil  both  in  drawing.  He  left 
many  genre  pictures  of  treat  excellence,  of  which  the 
Louvre  possesses  the  most  famous  examples,  viz, :  the  por- 
trait of  Admiral  Tromp,  A  Solilitr  Offering  Jiefnsfimfiila 
Id  a  Lady,  A  Chuuinl  fitnding  near  a  UV/Mfoic,  ami  jf'Ae 
Fruit^norlul  at  Anuterdam.  w.  J.  & 

Menn,  m5h.  Jea-h .  de  (Jeas  CuamzVt :  poet ;  b.  at  Meun- 
sur-Loire.  France,  about  1250.  He  studied  iu  the  schools  at 
Paris,  and  while  still  thux  engageil  (1277)  he  took  up  the 
ItoMANcE  or  THE  KosE  \.q.  V.)  where  it  had  Um'H  left  by 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  completed  it.  though  in  a  very  dif- 
fen'nl  spirit.  Later  he  wrote  several  other  works,  though 
of  far  less  re|>ute  than  his  lirst.  In  1284  he  trHns!ali  -l  for 
Jean  de  Brienne,  Count  d'Eu,  the  De  re  militun  ..f  \\.ge- 
tius;  later  still,  the  l^^ttrrn  of  AMurd  and  JJeloUe,  the 
Marvels  of  Ireland  of  (iinkud  de  Barri,  the  l>ook  of  the 
ET;cr))-<h  monk  Aelred  on  Spirituul  Friendship,  and  the  De 
( '•■H.^'ii'iiiime  philnmiphiir  of  lioethius.  Between  1291  and 
129tt(0  he  ivT'tte  his  poetic  Ttsiatneiii,  full  of  criticisms  on 
his  eontesiii'i  T  iirii  s,  but  also  of  sincere  piety.  He  became  a 
person  of  wealth  and  dtslinction.  lie  die»l  befon*  N'ov,, 
i:(05.  .See  the  Mitloirt Uttirain  tfs  btFiraurt,  s  .:.  wviii., 
pp.  391-439.  A.  U.  AiAa.sn. 

Menr'nIuH,  JoHAXSKsfDntch,  DeMfum):  cla.s.'iical scholar; 
b,  lit  !.<>4>zduitien,  near  The  Hairue,  on  Feb.  9.  15T9  :  ■■tu-iieil 
p|jiliil..>;y  ;  travele<l  much. and  In-came  Professor  uf  lli>'.  ry 
at  Lcvdcn  in  1610.  afterward  of  Greek,  but  left  Holland, 
disturmd  by  the  |Hiliiieal  broils  in  his  couiitr>',  and  acci-{ired 
a  |i<jsifion  at  the  Academy  of  .Son"*  in  Denmark,  where  he 
died  Sept.  20,  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  agi',  aiirl  his  Ghitsnrium  Grirro-burbarum  (1614)  uud 
AlfietKt  UiitiiiHT  nswell  as  his  numerous  niotiographs 

relating  to  the  Greek  literature,  mostly  reprinted  in  Gnmo 
vius's  TlifS'iurus  AnHi(uil'ilujH  (irnraruui,  nre  si  ill  of  in- 
ti  n  <r.  He  also  edited  LycophnJIl's  Ahjciindra.  Apeillonios 
\\\ -r Philostratii-".  and  tbe  works  of  siime  of  the  By- 
aintiiiit  htst<irinns.  His  works  were  edited  by  Ijitnie  (13 
vols,  fol.,  l-'loa'tice,  1741-IW).       I{e\  istd  by  A. 'Gltuehax. 

Menrthe^t'MoaeUe.  mOrt'&-mo-sel' :  a  de^vitrtmont  of 
Xnrilh-ji'-ieni  France;  formed  on  Sept.  11, 1871,  after  the 
Frauco-ticrman  war.   It  oompriacs  aa  area  of  ii,ti^  s^. 
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miles;  consists  of  the  srrornliswtnents  Brier,  Luni'viHe. 
Nancy,  and  Toul,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  beAiitiful 
s»!enery  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Frant-o.  Vin«j- 
culturo  its  the  chief  occupation :  half  of  the  surface  is  occu- 
pied by  vineyards.   Capital,  Nancy.   Pop.  (1806)  •1C«,417. 

MeuM,  Fr.  j>r.'ii.  tul>/.:  (Icjnrtitii-iit  (f  X.iii)ii-,ivtern 
France,  compii -III :^  an  arrn  of  2.4i'.~i  <'[.  iiiilr<.  li  extends 
slon^  both  Miies  of  the  rivvr  MnA>,  wliirh  i-  ii.i  lascd  between 
two  ratigcs  (if  low  hilU  runninK  jittralU  l  with  it.  The  val- 
ley is  Very  f.  itili!  jind  produces  wheal  and  good  «  ino  :  i  iiiii.'. 
horses,  swine,  and  bees  are  reart^d.  The  IiilU  contain  m>n. 
limestone,  and  gypnun.  Gkpital,  Bar-lA'Diie.  Fopi,  (1606) 

Meu»e,  or  Maas :  a  river  of  Europe  which  rises  in  France, 
in  the  south  of  the  department  of  IIaut«»-M«rne.  rnxt-ed- 
iiiir  N'.,  it  i:r  >-si's  th>  iii(rtlisvr>i  corner  of  the  departiuunt  of 
Voj£.-i,  truv.  r-.i's  tlie  dts|n»rUiieutj«  of  Meiise  anu  Ardennes, 
find  in  tln'  isikl  mountainous  region  known  as  the  For- 
est <*f  An  ion  nes  pours  tiiroiijrh  a  wilii,  rutnanlic  gonje ;  on 
reaching  <jiv(.[  it  cniors  lU  Iciutn.  mni  at  Namur,  where  it 
receives  on  tn*;  luti  lu  inbuiary,  the  Saiubre,  almost 

doubling  its  voluino,  changes  its  course  to  N.  E.,  atid  jiajwes 
Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  Ourthe.  At  Honinicl  it 
draws  so  close  to  the  Khine  as  to  bo  bnmglit  into  communi- 
cation with  it ;  resuming  its  western  course  and  finally  turn- 
ing N.  NV\  it  joina  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  one  of  the 
arms  of  this  Rhine,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  mighty  m-i-u- 
mnlatad  flood  of  thewitmmt.  Fneaodias  W.  to*  M«use  is 
divided  near  Doidraefat  ista  two  gnat  rivan,  ona  of  which 
bandt round  to  Um»  M,  and  vuaUm  Bottudam;  tbo  other 
bmnoh  ontinnaW.;  and  ibortlf  altw  tka  two  bnuicl)e!< 
again  vnita  and  dinbam  tli»Diaelv«L  amid  dioal*  ai 
quIeksMida,  into  tha  North  Saa.  Total  length,  000  mil 
of  wliich  460  are  navigable. 

Mcxla :  town  (founded  in  1873) ;  Limestone  co.,  Tex. 
(for  loiration  of  coantj,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-1) ;  on  the 
Houston  and  Tex.  Cent.  Railroad ;  80  miles  S.  of  Dallas, 
181  miles  N.  W.  of  HooatoD.  It  is  in  an  agricultaral  re- 
gion ;  is  a  sbipning-point  for  cotton,  hidea,  and  live  stock : 
and  has  an  acaoamv.  2  public  schools,  6  chovshei^  a  national 
bank  with  capital  of  150.000,  a  private  twnl^S  weeklf  aew<- 
papan»  flour,  planing,  and  mw  milfaL  eauotag^lilietoiy,  car- 
tiaim  and  wagon  shops,  and  tin  and  uasNion  work&  Pop. 
OnO)  1;N6  ;  (1  WO)  ^74  i  aWO) 

Editok  of  •*  Lbmibb." 
N«xlcan  Antiqnitles:  the  relics  of  race«i  inhabiting 
Mexico  before  the  a<lven''  of  Europeans.  The  Toltecs,  Ax- 
tecs,  and  other  well-known  Nahuan  peoples  followed  one 
another  in  their  occuiiation  of  Mexioan  territory,  building 
and  deserting  their  cities  and  xaaomm/tB,  Prsoading  and 
n  wen  other  nations  and  taribea  of  lass 
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note.  Tha  moat  striking  of  tha  many  udstbig  features  of 
pre-Colnmbisn  cnltiira  in  Kezioo  are  tha  rains 
templfls,  and  monaments.  The  disawntlad  ramnania  «t  a 
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im  of  oolosaal  slrnaturea  extends  from  Ghihnalina  on  the 
!T.  to  Hooducas  on  the  the  best-preserved  examples  oc- 
coning  S.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  degree  of  prt>ser\-R^ 
tion  iaiWm^<'«  ^  reliable  index  of  tha  original  stability 
and  perfection  of  the  stmctnies,  as  some  were  m  ruins  when 
tha  conquerors  Iftti'li  il.  find  others  were  '^itiuiti'l  that 
tll07  wore  expmd  t  '  d.'vastation  by  the  l!i;r i  j"  u^is  ami 
were  t*>tally  tfomolishwi.  IVoochtitlan,  Choluln,  and  Tez- 
cuco,  centers  of  Nahuatl  culture  antl  power,  were,  with  the 
downfall  of  these  peoples,  leveled  with  the  ground,  while 
Teotihuaoan,  Xdobiea&o,  and  Hitla,  abwdf  In  ruins,  ore 

still  standing. 

The  mural  remains  of  Mexico  are  often  cihBnct«rixed  by 
grsAt  niaMivenesH,  although  they  never  cxTiibit  pninounceii 
niegalithic  features.  The  plan  of  the  buililings  was  often 
comi>lex,  and  the  area  covered  large.  The  masonry  was 
well  con.«tructod  of  stonesi  laiil  in  mortar.  Grout  and  sun- 
dried  bricks  were  nlw  extensivelv  uscil  in  some  sections. 
The  true  arch  was  unknown ;  ilo(>rs  and  windows  were 
bridgwl  by  wofxlen  lintels,  by  slabs  of  stone,  or  by  smaller 
stones  overlapping. 

.  Tiio  wails  are  often  covere*!  wi'h  plabnrate  figures  in  low- 
relief  and  scul[itureil  columns;  und  sliibs  and  niH--' s 
gforip,  ■H>me  of  enr)rmous  siiit.'.  are  found.  The  Aiirmrii/. 
niMii  ilirli,  disrovereil  on  the  site  of  San  Jn.in  Ti  iiiihum  .m, 
weiglis  upwnr'l  of  18  tons.  The  pottcrc  vjirixl  in  fi  ijii, 
rich  in  !■■  ilnr,  .mil  .il'cuntls  in  asthi't  ir  und  'vmli'  ili'"  i1i'^il;ii'^. 
Each  section  hiis  ils  distinctive  groups  of  ware,  indicating 
tha  stroQg  indlvidaalitr  of  the  tnbes  and  nations.  JUnple> 


inents  of  stone  linked  and  polished  are  numerous,  and  the 
number  of  minor  carvings,  >;jituiH(-,  oharms,  and  oma- 
menUs  is  very  great.  Ubjccu  of  uiirUti  are  common,  and 
some  elaborate  ornaments  in  gold  and  f^old-copper  aUoj 
have  been  preserved.    Iron  had  n<»l  come  nito  use. 

Tin  most  striking  features  of  many  of  the  ruins  are  pyra- 
mids  and  pyramidal  masses  of  earth,  cement,  and  masonry. 
This  was  not  so  during  th«  period  of  occupation,  as  these 
stmetwnawota  tha  nncbiof  cjustersof  oeremonialbuildinn 
and  otdwdltngs.  twoeaof  which  hava.«s»  fwla,dissppsar«id. 
The  laigast  is  that  of  Cfaohala,  wMdi  hi  its  present  mnoh- 
altered  state  is  upward  of  1,400  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
is  nearly  20O  feet  in  height  They  were  built  in  a  great  Ta< 
riatjoffoma,  and  of  such  materials  as  wen  at  hand.  They 
were  frequently  finished  with  cement  or  fboed  with  neat 
maitonry,  and  were  Aimished  with  terrsees  and  stairways, 
and  the  truncated  summits  were  generally  occupied  by  pub- 
lic or  religious  structures.  In  no  case  were  they  simple 
pyramids  serving  exclusively  as  monuments  or  as  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  as  did  the  pyramids  of  other  countries. 

Ca*a»  (iraiuhf. — The  ancient  ruins  of  Northern  Mexico 
are  closely  relate^l  to  the  better-known  ruins  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Cliff  ruins  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
deserted  pueblos  are  scattered  over  the  vallevs  of  Chiliua- 
hua.  The  most  noted  example  of  the  latter  class  is  known 
as  the  Casas  Grandes,  in  the  northwestern  pert  of  the  st«te. 
The  principal  ruin  consists  of  three  or  more  clusters  of  rec- 
tangular apartments  connected  by  obscure  walls,  and  oofu- 

fijing  an  area  of  about  250  feet  in  width  by  800  feet  in 
ength.  The  walls  apncar  to  be  composed  of  cement  or 
grout,  a  mixture  of  carta,  gravel,  and  cut  straw,  whii  h  w^ls 
built  Hp  in  •ie<-tir(n5  bv  pourins:  the  pln-^tic  niHtcriul  into 
movftl.Or  li<ixp'>  of  ih,.  ilnrkin's,.^  iif  the  wh',1.  tliv  Ix-ing 
movfsi  uliinf.'  vvl.4'n  thi>  oi'ii-onts  hnd  [iro|iiTl_v -.-r ,  just  jis  thp 
Chini'so  (ill  nt  tho  iirc^ciii  il;iv.  'i'lu:  hoiiv  ii-r  Willis  )iri'  t'lM- 
feel  tliick  at  iIh'  V.n-t-,  arid  still  -tund  to  a  height  uj'jin 
mating  three  st  ^riis.  NoiTtu-r  (Ik-  ]h-riod  of  occu|*atiLin  u  .r 
the  people  f»oni'(  rni<l  ar>.^  known,  a«  tbf»  w'le  i«  Mid  I"  Imve 
n  d<'.-i  r!<-d  whru  tinst  visited  by  tlic  \sluli.-s.  .'iliinv  !e>s 
inijx.rljiiii  niiii.s,  jnu*liy  reduced  to  mere  heaps  of  dibrit, 
ui'c  iittrr.'d  about.  Stone  was  used  in  looaittieo  whera  it 
cuiild  readily  be  obtained. 

Qiuinitda. — Five  hundred  miles  farther  S.  in  Zacatocas 
arv  the  ruins  of  Queniailo,  of  which  nothing  is  known  as  to 
period  or  people,  and  tho  relHtmn  <  (  tlnM'  rLiiiiiin>  in  ilo  -c 
of  other  sections  is  not  well  luinie  out.  Tliv;  pui  blu  luts 
been  extensive,  and  evidently  was  the  center  of  a  flourish- 
ing community.  It^t  situation  resembles  that  of  many  of 
the  pueblos  of  the  north,  occupving  a  somewhat  precipit«n»» 
but  irregular  mesa-like  elevation,  from  200  to  500  yards 
wide  and  half  a  mile  long.  It  was  inclosed  where  approach 
was  easir  by  heavy  walU  of  masonry.  The  plan  of  tho 
pueblo  u  irregular,  oonfonning  to  the  topography  of  the 
sita.  Tha  waUa,  tenacttk  indosures,  columns,  temples,  ajid 
piyninids,  are  substantially  ooostrueted  o<  aneut,  flur-like 
stones  laid  in  rsd^dk  monar  tempered  with  straw.  That* 
are  indications  oC  plastering,  but  no  csrving  or  othwom*- 
mental  work ;  and  no  ardws,  doors,  or  windows  hUTo  be«n 

noted. 

Tuta,  Tenoehdllan,  Texeoco.  —  Between  Qnemada  and 

Tcnochtitliin,  the  center  of  the  Nahuan  empire,  there  are 
numerous  interesting  remains.  Tula,  the  most  northern 
eenter  of  culture  with  which  any  historic  peojde  is  definitely 
ot^ociatcd,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Toltec  citv  of  early  date 
and  great  importance,  but  explorations  conducte^l  by'Clmr- 
nay  ami  others  develop  little  of  an  arohltectural  kind,  iind 
the  few  relics  found  may  ati[>arcntly  as  reatiily  boloiif^  to 
Aztec  as  to  Toltec  culture. 

On  tlie  sites  of  Tennchtil'iui.  Iliu  Aztec  capital,  now  M«x- 
ico,  and  Tixcxxo,  the  A.  Idiun;  . upital,  its  rival,  almost 
nothing  is  left  of  the  splendid  stnictiires  of  the  fire-Spanish 
period.  Two  of  the  most  notable  nieces  of  sculpture  in 
.\nicrifa,  tlie  Calendar  stone  and  tlie  composite  idol,  tlie 
god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  death,  were  dtig  no  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cathcilral  of  Mexico  where  tlie  great 
Tcocalli.  reache<l  by  120  steps,  once  stood;  and  farther  out 
toward  I  hi'  lake  excavation  discloses  lover  after  layer  of  art 
T'  r;iaiiis  ri'iire«enting  sucri'ssive  occupations,  thv  1'  '"or  ohar- 
ji -r.  r:7i'd  ny  the  rudest  kind  of  poMi  rv.  At  'Ioxoik  m,  on 
t he  I  is'vrn  side  fif  the  lake,  then-  uir  ;.till  nu  jiuro  inw  cs  <  .f 
a  nuiLl'cr  of  structures,  probnWy  pyiftuiidii,  juid  numerous 
fHrs  iuj*  on  stone  and  minor  n  ln  ~  ..f  clav. 

On  the  lull  of  Texcocingo,  a  few  miles  beyond  Texcoco, 
then  an  unique  rsronanta  of  ancient  ohambei^  and  foan- 
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tAins  and  stairway?  an  l  <tfttimry  carvutl  in  tha  s».ilitl  rork. 
Tti<-'  hill  it>rlf,  M'v.-rnl  huiiilri''!  feet  iu  hcit^ht,  was  in  thv 
p^rifni  t>f  Nexaliuttlcpyotl  fairly  reinwl«l«d  by  lh«  cunning 
chisel  of  the  sculpCoTt  Wid  lUMtod  9nA  vtvWDtd  with  arti- 
ficial structures. 

Aiii  >nc  (li.  r.iirn  <if  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  25  miles  N. 
of  Mixico,  aro  two  luassivo  pyraiuids  which  overlook  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  a  once-extensive  city,  the  histury  of 
which  Is  almost  whollj'  lost.  Aside  from  the  pynunid*.  the 
mqst  striking  feature  is  tho  ao-oallcU  street  of  the  dead,  a 
broad  highway  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  bonlered  by 
rained  tenplea,  UoenUk,  and  other  •tmetun's.  The  lar^'er 
pfnuoid  And*  •  littto  to  the  B,  of  Uw  highway,  and  is 
tmoBiided  by  euthen  indla  mnd  low  tnoonda.  It  is  abont 
SWfeet  high,  tnd  «boat  ISB  fbat  eqam  at  tho  bow;  the 
aonmit  is  truaootod.  and  meaooieo  60  by  W  feet.  The 
■nalier  pyramid  b  aboot  140  Ibet  hlf h,  and  approxiinates 
WW  feet  Muar«  at  the  hase,  the  flattened  summit  iiiea»uriiig 
about  40  Djr  60  feet.  These  •traetnKs  apiiear  to  be  coin- 
paoed  of  somewhat  heterogeneonB  materials,  having  been 
finished  with  coatings  of  oetnent,  and  possibJy  to  some  ex- 
tent with  facing  of  stone.  There  are  signs  of  narrow  t«r- 
iaeaa»  and  originally  spacious  stairways  probably  led  up  to 
theteuplee  that  crowned  the  summit's.  At  the' south  ba'w 
of  th«  smaller  pyramid  the  roM<Ivay  exiMnds  into  a  large 
plana,  near  the  center  of  which  is  a  small  mound :  at  the 
fane  of  tliie  lies  a  much-mutilate<l  idol  of  large  size  and  an- 
other, found  among  tho  mounds  on  the  wi<!<t  side  of  the 
court,  has  been  removed  to  the  Musco  NacionAI. 

Choinla. — Npst  in  interest  to  Teotihuacan  is  Choliila,  a 
more  recent  ciiitt  r  of  Toltec  power,  situate*!  some  80  miles 
to  the  S.  H  of  M<  xicft  nn<\  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  city  of 
Puebla.  The  [ivmmid  fmiinl  h<-i-  is  ouf  of  the  most  note«l 
aboriginal  stnuturL^  in  Anicririi.  Ii  •.ym  «rnmi»'fl  nnd 
taken  hy  (_'<irt.-s,  t-y  wlium  tlie  nutiv.*  ti'iiiplc  (.■rMWiiiu^;  its 
siiminiv  WHS  d.'sl  myeti  and  replncod  liy  ii  Hi nimn  ( '»r  li<ilie 
c!iiir<-h.  It  n-.  s  abruptly  from  Ihr  i  Ijiiu  dii  tiic  K,  tc  the 
flat  summit,  find  ilpsrenf^s  on  the  W.  iu  fi  nuinlu  r  r.f  tor- 
raees,  now  not  idfarly  drtui.'d.  Excavations  <ni  tiif  .V.  nmi 
E.  show  a  mixed  cuiislrui'I  iun,  h  >iic«;!essioi>  .if  tiCi-iiniulalii  iis 
composed  of  adobe  bricks,  laitli,  an  i  <  imcut.  I 

Xochicaleo. — ^The  ruins  nf  Xuehicaiw,  ftl><>ut  Go  niiliis 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  excee<lingly  interesting. 
The  principal  stnicture  is  situated  u|K>n  the  summit  of  an 
oblong  conical  hill  2  miles  in  circumferenc*  and  400  feet 
high.  This  is  surrounded  by  stone  terraces  and  pierced  by 
mysterious  galleries  and  chambers  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plbiwi.  Like  the  hill  of  Texcocingo,  this  "  bill  of  flowers  " 
was  prafaaMy  at  one  time  fairly  remodeled  by  art  and  cov- 
•nd  with  walk  and  buildings.  The  sammit  w  lerel,  and  is 
MidtomoMareWOfeetbylMlMt.  It  is  aniroundcd  by  a 
wall,  and  ooenpied  by  a  number  of  rubts,  the  principal  of 
wliich  is  a  pytamidal  structure  88  by  68  feet  at  the  btife, 
and  retaining  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  The  waJla  arv 
built  of  large,  aocurat^^ly  drewe^l  blocks  of  porphrry,  brought 
apparentlr  from  a  distance  of  several  tnile:^;  th^  contract 
fraitt  the  We  to  a  height  of  perliaps  8  feet ;  aboTe  this  tbev 
rise  Twtioally  for  4  or  5  feec,  and  then  eipand  in  a  wide 
eocnioew  Above  this  are  remnants  of  a  s<?cond  story,  and  it 
la  said  that  originally  there  were  !>cveml  stories,  the  fnll 
height  being  given  traditionally  as  65  feet.  The  effect  thus 
suggested  would  have  a  close  general  resemblaiicu  to  that 
of  the  remarkable  pyramid  of  Panantla  near  the  (iulf  coast, 
150  miles  X.  W.  of  Vera  Cniz.  The  entire  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  mvthic  figures  sculptured  iu  l*»w-relief.  Tin's 
structure,  wfii<-h  has  decided  points  of  resemblance  to 
other  important  arcbiteotoral  remains  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  is  not  aasignodt  even  traditionally,  to  any  par- 
ticular ppop!i». 

MtH'A. — Ai'':i.rdinir  to  (  hurrmy  f remains  at  Mitla,  1.5 
miles  S.  £.  of  Oaxit'  .'i,  jiri'  unw  rrdun  d  tn  thrw  pyramid-! 
and  six  {lalaces;.  Tho  li..'-t-]-r>-siTi, .-d  trr  lUji  e'iii--i-iN  i^f  i!i--< f 
biiildinsrs  surroonntini.'  l.iw  MTiinnl-  nf  .-infi  m.d  -t'ii;<-.  nnd 
f-'fininf,'  throf  --iilrs  nf  a.  s(|imri'  i-'  iirt.  'I'li,  dpp. .sluj;  slrih  - 
lures  on  ihe  and  VV,  ait-  n.-nrlv  r.l.li'.  riit.'d,  Imi*  timt  .in 
the  N.  is  well  preserve*!.  Tl;is  liuildinL.'  Im-  h  T--[jn|"'d 
plan,  and  was  entered  from  liiii  Lourt  bv  tiuv«  d  '' rw m  -. 
The  entrance  is  into  a  court  36  feet  witle  and  13ii  f  ■  t  in 
length,  along  the  middle  of  which  is  a  row  of  tiijM.riii>; 
pi:>rtihyry  (■'iliiinns,  si.v  iu  uuiuhiT,  I hiit  otK  i'  supporter!  the 
root.  The  walls  are  faced  outiide  vvith  iivniiy  cut  »X<\rut  in 
lama  blocks,  laid  to  form  sunken  jianels  of  va'rv-ing  size,  in 
whush  by  means  of  stucco  a  scriej  of  tastetiii  geometric 
daoontivia  pattenialiave  bean  worlnd.  The  floor  is  paved 
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with  flat  st.int's.  find  iho  inner  «.urfiiri'  the  walls  IS  of  un- 
hewn st«nf ;  ln>tli  wiTr  originally  I'la^Iorud.  The  i>yrfiiiiids 
are  reduced  to  shHi>t.des5  laouuds.  AccordiiiL;  to  Zaputoo 
traditiDii.  Mitln  wits  a  ^'reat  religious  center. 

Oaxaca  furia.shua  a.  number  of  less  important  groups  of 
ruins,  as  at  Monte  Alban,  Zachila,  and  Tenuantepec. 

The  state  of  culture  atlaine<l  by  the  must  advanced  of 
the  Mexican  nations  was  that  of  well-advance<l  barbarism, 
and  if  we  are  to  ^udge  by  the  originality  and  apparent  vir- 
ility of  their  genius,  there  is  a  strong  probaltihtr  that  had 
they  been  left  alone  to  woric  out  their  destiny  they  would 
havo  pawed  gradnaUy  into  the  snooaediqg  ata^  of  oirlUr 
satioD  and  euightanment. 

Acmouvm,— Lord  Ktngabowgh,  Jn<*if«<Mw«f  J(M« 
to  (1880.  eteO;  Baneroftv  ?»•  Naltn  Jtaeee  •/  Hko  Paeifit 
Stattaa  xohL.  1875);  ChamsT,  Tlu  Aneind  OUm  o/  fika 
Ntw  Worid  (1860);  Bartlett,  yarrative  of  JEMlomfwM 
0604):  Chavero.  Memeo,  d  imm  tU  lo$  awlaa;  ifadaUlao, 
iVtjwilerw  itsMrtea.  W.  H.  Houtn. 

Mexico  [from  Aztec  Mejrill,  name  of  a  tutelary  divinity; 
Span.  EMados  I'nidos  .lfi>j-i<;aiuM,  Mexican  United  Stnt.r>'j: 
a  federal  republic  of  North  America,  occupying  the  whidu 
width  of  the  c  •niincnt  Vietween  the  U.  S.  on  the  X.  and 
Guatemala  ami  linti-h  Honduras  on  the  S.  R;  limited  on 
the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S".  W.  bv  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  main  portion, 
which  has  Iwen  aptly  com|)ared  to  a  cornucopia  in  form,  is 
about  1,9.'50  miles  in  extreme  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
and  760  miles  wide  in  the  northern  part,  dwindling  to  140 
miles  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantejiec.  B«.Mde8  this  main 
bo»!y  tho  ropnblic  irKdudt"?  tlip  two  penin^nla'  of  liower 
ritlif"niui  nn  the  N.  W'.,  n>'nr',y  scparatetl  I'V  the  Oulf  of 
i  Khfcrnin,    and    Vur:itHU,  h   iiMftherlv  pr.  jccl utll  of  thu 

siiiithi'astern  eud,  Ijetweeu  the  (iulf  of  Mi  \u'>i  and  the  Car- 
ibbean tn'a.  «_)«ini;  Xo  thi'>e  iieniusiila?  the  coRst-line  is 
very  extensive,  aj.':;repit  ini;  over  fi,(>0(1  rinles. 

"tnpoffrapht/. — Tin-  nuiin  ["irfiuti  ef  Mexieo  is  esseiuially 
ft  hi^'li  plateau,  framed  and  trav(.TH:-d  liy  nn'untain  nin^^es 
ami  ili'M'ending  by  tiTrai-cs  tu  more  or  lens  exlcnsive  strips 
I  I  if  h  'WiT  land  I  'll  till'  ei'a^ts.  The  pliiteau,  in  Mexico  and 
ruebia,  is  iibuut  8.000  feel  in  averHf;e  hei^;ht  above  the  sea; 
thenc-e  it  falls  northward  to  8.600  ft .  i  at  El  Paso  del  Norte. 
On  the  Western  side  it  is  lioniered  hy  an  almost  unbroken 
uiouniaiti  chain,  the  Sierra  Madre.  which  enters  the  republic 
frutu  Arizona  and  traverses  il  in  a  S.  S.  K.  direction.  In 
its  northern  {MU-t  the  axis  of  this  range  is  at  least  250  miles 
from  the  western  coast,  descending  to  it  by  a  series  of  ter- 
races, but  sharply  out  down  on  tno  eaatem  or  plateau  aide; 
farther  S,  it  ia  nnob  nearer  the  ocean.  Several  riven  out 
tbiongh  the  Sierra  Madre,  forming  deep  vaOeys  orcaOoos. 
The  nionBtalntan  tha  eastern  ride  of  the  i^ateau  are  paral- 
lel to  tbo  Quit  cOMt  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  but 
they  fonn  rather  a  series  of  groups  than  a  connected  range. 
The  highest  peaks  are  southwanl,  in  Vera  Cms.  when-  the 
Cofre  de  Perote  attains  13,415  feet.  Hetween  lots.  10  »0 
and  18*80'  an  imwuiar  line  of  mountains,  aometimes  called 
the  Cordillera  de  Anahoae,  nay  be  tvaoed  B.  and  W.  across 
the  country;  it  A<x^  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  it 
embraces  all  the  hi>.du>st  masses  and  all,  or  nearly  ail,  the 
active  volcanoes  of  Meiie.i.  T5i  ^•iiininir  «t  'he  W..  the  most 
remarkable  |icuks  are  the  N.  vudn  li--  C  l  Umii,  14,H<Vri  feet, 
an«l  the  I'ulima  volcano,  12,74;J  feet  (these  two  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  Sierra  Madre);  the  istilaled  recent  volcano  of 
JoruUo  in  Mifhoacan;  the  prr-tip  formed  by  Po|)Ocutepetl 
(an  active  volcaiuil.  17.798  f-it.  and  IxtaccihuatI,  10.076 
feet;  Malinche.  13.575  feet;  Ori/aiM*  (an  extinct  Vfilcano, 
also  on  a  line  with  the  eastern  bonier  of  the  plateau),  which, 
aceonling  to  Scovfitl  nw\  Hunspn,  riseis  to  1S,314  feet,  hciiif; 
the  highest  mfiiniain  in  Mi  Mm,  anil,  with  the  prtibaMc  <  \- 
fepfi'in  "f  Mt.  M.  KliHs,  the  hiL'h''^t  :ti  North  Amcricii;  and, 
fiiiiil^y.  the  ai  ri\ e  v...h  aiiii  'if  Tiivhi,  ih  nr  thr  tiiilf  ctiBst, 
K.  I'f  \'>  rii  (  ru/.  H.  lwveri  and  le  .ir  tli.  -.'  mountains 
therr  an'  evidi  U'  ^.  s  of  plut  inie  sclion  lu  tiutni  i' .us  extinct 
eratir>:  and  it  is  re  tii-aMr  (hat  the  volcatiie  lievtllagigedo 
i^-larni-  in  till'  i'.-e  ifi'-  and  the  Greater  Antilles  in  the  \V est 
Indies  lie  in  the  same  Ijue.  S.  of  the  t'onliilera  de  Ana- 
huac  tho  wh-  le  d  Southern  Mexico  is  cssentifilly  mountain- 
ous, though  the  ranges  are  to  some  extent  bn>keii  in  tho 
Tehuantepec  I.sthmu^;  the  axes  of  the  rangi'S,  ne  well  as  the 
coftsf-liiips.  trend  E.  nnd  \V.  Parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast 
the  Sierra  .Madre  del  Siir  is  continue!  into  (itialeniala.  Tha 
plateau  falls  gradually  northward,  and  is  divi<lod  by  sub* 
onlinata  laoges  into  weU-markad  basins,  whicb,  ia  turn,  ar» 
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Tariad  with  hills.  The  best  known  o(  these  basins  is  that 
eallad  the  Valley  of  Mexioo  or  AiuhtUH^  about  the  city  of 
Mexioo;  it  is  over  7«BO0  Mk  abom  tht  lea.  completely  in- 
dosed  and  partWoooapied  twiercnlaoudlUuiii  TbeifctiM 
of  Ouaoaiuato  la  aomawbat  aiailar  in  diaiMtar,  and  there 
•laothaMiadnttotbeK.W.andN.K  In  Kfnthem  Uex- 
Ibd  ttw  BolsoQ  de  Hapimi  oooupiea  Soatheastem  Chihoahua 
and  the  adjacent  parte  of  Coahnila  and  Duranga  It  is  a 
VMt  baain,  probably  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  mat  inland 
htlu,  and  still  containing  shallow  bodies  of  alicaline  water 
wfaieh  often  dry  up  entirely ;  but  most  of  the  Uolson  is  coiu- 
pletelr  dry  and  uninhabitable,  forming  the  Chihuahua  des- 
ert The  riven  of  the  plateau  have  ent  dec|)  eaAun^,  as  in 
Jalisco,  or  wide  vitlleys,  as  on  the  eastern  side,  and  along 
these  tiie  lowlands  of  the  coast  aro  often  continued  far  into 
the  interior.  The  traveler  in  Mexico  is  seldom  out  of  si^ht 
ot  high  hills  or  mountains;  and  tiie  ondl«sss  variety  of  sur- 
faoe^  with  the  comsponding  differeuoea  of  vegetation,  make 
Mmoo  one  of  die  most  picturesque  countries  in  the  world. 

The  narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  littl«  mure 
than  a  rocky  oontinualiou  of  thu  Sierra  Xevivia.  VuL'utan, 
except  in  its  southern  part,  is  low ;  and  the  northwestern 
Mft  (Campeachy),  with  Tabaaoo^  contains  a  wide  atrip  of 
forwrt-covered  alluvium. 

Islands. — Most  of  ihwse  anj  near  the  coast,  ami  uuiiupur- 
tant ;  the  mos^t  iidlaliU'  »rt>  ("dziuul-I,  K.  of  Yucatan ;  Tihuron 
and  Ouarila.  in  thu  Gulf  of  L'lilifornift ;  and  the  Trvs  Mariii-s. 
off  San  Bios.  The  outlying  I(.evillrti::^ig(>di>  STroup,  in  the 
Pacific,  is  sterile  and  ni'Hrly  or  ((niic  iiniuluiltitHd. 

UarhorB. — Tht-  I'ni-itU'  coast  htis  several  fXL'flli'nt  harboi-s, 
includiti)^  tilt!  tlrH'  biivs  of  Acapulco  and  San  Bias  and  the 
smaller  one  uf  Maztitlan.  The  Gulf  ports  are  all  mure  «r 
lf*s  iifjon,  iiml  some  are  mere  r<ka«ls(eml.'(.  Vera  Ctni,  the 
most  iinp  Tt.int  p  .rl  of  the  repuljlic,  has  only  a  small  har- 
bor, itii|MTf' i  i  I V  >:n  itcri.'d  I'V  11  reef,  an<l  duriniT  northers 
ships  have  fropii  ntly  Ixvn  wrin  ked  before  the  city.  An  ex- 
tensive breakwater,  now  i  lHiM)  in  courst)  of  OOOStniOtiOO,  is 
intended  to  furnish  an  edeetual  shelter. 

Rivirx  and  Ijuk'^s.  -Tlie  rivers  of  .\t.-xico  jjenerally  rise 
on  the  plateau  or  iiiuoisj^  the  mouiitiiins,  rapidly  def  end  to 
the  eastern  or  western  lowlaniN,  iin  l,  tifter  |<iis.«in);  throujjli 
a  .small  extent  of  alluvial  land,  ciit.  r  the  Gulf  or  the  I'ucino. 
Thev  are  therefore  essentially  hitrhland  streams,  generally 
small,  swift,  obslrucled  by  rix-ks,  falls,  and  rapids.  A  few 
onlr  are  navigable  for  short  distances,  <>s|i«cially  theOrijalva 
ana  its  branch,  the  Usumaciuta,  in  Tauaaco.  The  former 
la  legularly  asc4«ndcd  by  small  steamers  to  San  Juan  Bautista, 
90  miles,  and  during  floods  considerably  farther;  and  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  190  milejk  bat  ia  yvtj 
crooked.  The  Bio  Omnde  del  Norte  or  Bio  BinvOk  on  the 
oonflma  irf  the  U.  ft,  is  1,000.  mtka  Voul  or  modi  longer 
than  aafauluaivilj  llaiiean  river ;  bat  n  ia  nnvlgnbl»  only 
for  ndmrt  dintMioa  and  tor  Taiwla  of  light  draught.  The 
Pinueo,  on  tiw  northern  bonndarx  of  Vom  Onn,  frnina,  with 
its  conneoting  ohannds  and  lagoons,  a  witorway  ot  some 
importance:  and  numerons  small  rivers  of  Vera  Cnu,  Ta- 
basco, and  Campeachy  admit  lig[ht-drau^ht  vessels  near 
their  mouths.  Yucatan  has  no  nvers  of  importance.  On 
the  Paciflfl  aide  the  largest  rivers  are  the  Lerma,  or  Rio 
<Trande  de  Suitiago,  flowing  through  Jalisco  and  forming  a 
dt<ep  caSon,  and  the  Mescala,  or  Kio  de  Ia.s  Balsas,  whieli 
rises  in  Poebla  and  reachtsi  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of 
Oueneto  and  Michoacan.  Neither  of  these  is  naviirablc ; 
tha  aebane  for  improving  the  McscaIb  as  a  means  of  inter- 
ooeanic  communication  Is  prol»ably  imprat^ticable.  The  riv- 
ers of  Sonora,  though  of  considerable  length,  are  useUhss  as 
wat«rway8.  The  Colorado  enters  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  flowing  for  a  short  distance  through 
Mexican  territory.  The  largest  Mexiean  lake  is  the  U-auti- 
f  ul  Lago  dc  Chapeda,  on  the  confities  of  Jalisco  and  Michoa- 
can. Various  sniall  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  plateau,  the 
most  im[M)rtant  Ix'ing  those  about  the  capital,  Mexico  (q.  v.). 
The  swampy  depressi.ins  of  the  Bolstm  de  Mapimi  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  lake.s.  Of  the  many  iMpmns  alon^  the 
Gidf  eitast  the  nio-i  imi>i)rtant  are  the  l*a;.'unn  de  Terminos, 
in  Cduipeni-liv.  and  the  Lag\ina  Mailre.  in  Tamaulipas. 

UtoUigtj. — 'riic  very  eomplicjtteii  L'ei'loLTV  of  Mexico  has 
been  studied  only  in  frairtnenl^,  ami  no  clrar  ^rurnii  state- 
ment o(  it  ean  vet  be  ;:iven.  'I'lie  higher  mountains,  espe- 
cially of  the  Sierra  Ma-lre,  are  formed  of  graniie,  whuh 
passes  under  the  generiil  siirfaee  of  the  plateau;  but  it  is 
here  eoveri'd  iiiiii  in  lT' nt  p.irl  hidden  by  u  tangle  of  eruptive 
and  metttinorphic  nx-ks— porphyries,  Imsalts  and  trachytes, 
■cbiitflt  and  otjritalllna  limeetaoas— «id  these  oontain  the 
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aoltad  ift  sitMuiTa  deposits  of  lava  and  aA.  In  tiw  aoctb- 
em  and  eattem  parts  of  tin  plateau  lower  spaces,  between 
the  moiintaina,  an  largely  oeenpied  by  unaltved  limeahNMa 
and  aandatonea,  mostly  of  Mosozoic  age.  GeneraUj  tha 
coast  belta  show  roetamorphic  and  eruptive  rocks;  not  in 
some  places.  princi|ially  along  the  Qulf,  there  are  Quater- 
nary deposits  or  recent  aUuviuma.  Yucatan  appears  to  be 
largely  formed  of  Tertiary  limestones.  For  iinuraU,  see 
below. 

Earthquakes,  though  fre(juently  felt  in  Southern  and 
Western  Mexico,  are  seldom  severe,  and  have  never,  within 

historic  times,  been  very  destructive. 

Climate, — From  the  snowKilad  peaks  to  the  hot  and  moist 
coa5t  lands  and  the  dry  northern  deserta,  Uezico  preaenta 
every  possible  gradation  of  eliiuate;  but,  owing  to  the  t«r> 
raced  character  of  the  plateau  t-dg.-«,  three  jsoiies  of  teinnera* 
tare  are  pretty  clearly  deflned  in  the  inhabited  lands.  Mex- 
icans distinguish  these  a-s  the  tifrra  calienti-.  h<it  or  trop- 
ical land,  extending  to  about  3.000  feet  in  the  latitucle  of 
Mexico;  fiVrro /fm/>/a</rt,  tein|x>rate,  3,000  to  6,(KK)  feet ;  aiul 
tierra  fria,  cold,  above  6.000  feet.  The  latter  embraces 
all  the  higlier  [uirts  of  the  plateau,  and  is  cold  only  in  a 
relative  sense,  the  climate  being,  in  fa<'t,  very  mild  and 
efjuable ;  at  Mexico  city,  for  example  (T.;{50  feet),  the  mean 
lem|>erature  is  about  (JO  F..  commonly  deseeniiii;^,'  lo  4.5  or 
4t)  in  the  earlv  nioniing,  but  seMoni  to  ilv,-  fri-e,'.iiii:-point. 
At  hit;hiT  elcs  lit  iotis  ami  fiirllirr  N.  I  lie  1  i'in|Nini(  are  is  of 
course  more  severe.  'I'he  tirrra  l-'m jilttda,  '•^\<''i-\a\'i\-  >>\\  the 
terraces  facing  the  Gulf,  is  eall.-d.  wii  h  rensoii.  the  ■  ]uiradi~.- 
of  Mexieo,"  <'oiiibining  as  it  diw's  -i  li.iliny  <  liiiiate  with  the 
luo-t  luagnilu'eiit  .scenery  and  a  wejihh  of  tiii-tropical  vege- 
tation. In  the  coast  regions  of  the  lurrti  nilirnte  the  mean 
teinperat are  varies  at  different  points  from  T-j  lo  S~>  F.  In 
general,  the  winter  months  an'  characteriztid  by  a  somewhat 
lower  thennonieter,  less  freijueiit  raiiis,  and  on  the  Gulf  side 
byfreiinent  "  iiorthei-,"  or  storms  from  the  X..  very  destruc- 
tive to  shi)>piii.:  III  '  . iiiipiiiii.'il  by  ,1  M.i';. lowering  of 
tempt-rat ure.  1  birin;:  I  !ir  s-miiihT  iin 'ii!  I.-  liii'h<  at  in  many 
parts  of  the  tiirrii  c^i'fut-  i- op]trr>sivr  ;  and  at  somi' of  1  he 
uorts — notublv  Vera  L'ruz,  l'rogres.so,  Tunipieo,  Acajiuico, 
>Iazatlan,  and  Ouaymas — is  nearly  always  accompanied  by 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever;  thew  rarely  extend  lo  the  ^iVrrb 
temvlndd.  and  never  to  the  fiVrm  fria.  Jlost  of  ICasiem 
and  Southern  Mexico  has  an  abundant  rainfalL  The  rainy 
season,  where  it  can  be  distinguished,  generally  extends  froin 
May  to  Seiitemlwr;  but  along  the  (iulf  no  part  of  the  year 
oaa  ba  caltsd  dirt  and  in  pvts  of  Tabaseo  and  Campeachy 
there  b  a  laeoafl  laii^  Maaon  in  Jarnunr  and  Febmary. 
Tho  northern  and  iwrtfawstarn  states,  with  Lower  Califor. 
nia,  are  daAdaat  in  notslare  except  in  favored  places ;  and 
the  mat  Bobonde  Mapimi  is  aooiy  that  ancb  of  itiaaa* 
iniiabitabie  without  irrigation.  Sea  OLUUtBi 

V^/daHoHi—TStt  oottutry  in  the  world  shows  ao  many  va- 
riations in  the  aspect  of  phtnt  Uf^  as  Uexioo.  In  a  few 
hours*  ride  one  may  pass  through  pine-forsata,  oak  gladea. 
weekly  slopes,  plains  or  ravines  bristling  with  caetl,  tangled 
scroll,  iieavy  tropical  jungle,  and  bright-green  alluvial 
meadows;  and  each  of  thes*-  seems,  for  the  time  >M-ing.  to 
cover  tlie  whole  country.  The  ^ery  irregular  distributiun 
of  the  eUmate  zones  is  evident  when  one  iinds  in  the  heart 
of  tho  pUteau  valleys  filled  with  tropical  ^wth  or  fielda  of 
sugar-cane,  while  aliove  them  mar  tower  pine-elad  mountaina 
and  snowy  |ieaks,  Sometitnes  the  tyi>cs  of  vegetation  are 
strangely  combined;  thus  in  the  mountains  of  Guerrero 
palm-trt'cs  grow  side  by  side  with  pines  at  the  level  of  7,.'>00 
feet.  Broadly  speaking,  the  jilaiits  of  the  tierra  calientt  are 
trrjpical  in  chariMMer,  tlujse  of  the  tierrn  lemplada  are  semi- 
tropical,  and  thf»se  of  the  tierrn  fria  resemble  the  temfterate 
flora  of  the  U.  S.  True  forest  is  generally  confined  to  the 
mountaiii-siili  s  and  to  some  alluvial  flats  along  the  i  mst, 
especially  on  ih<-  Gulf  side  :  the  latter  is  tropi'-al  juuirle.  and 
the  range  upward  extends  to  wckkIs  princi|>nlly  •_>'.  onks,  mid 
finallv  to  the  hitrh  nine-forest.  The  coast  lands,  where  not 
alluvial,  are  Lreiu  nilly  o^cupicil  with  a  low,  serubby  growth, 
with  numerous  rjKii  and  spiny  plants:  anil  thi*  is  prevalent 
over  much  of  Vueatini.  The  I'lateau  is  cimnionly  more  or 
less  ojien.  The  niniil-er  of  U'-'fnl  indigenous  jilants  is  very 
gri'.il.  'I'lii'v  ineludt  niahi'iT'inyi  tnipii'al  leiiur,  ebouv,  rose- 
wooil,  and  11  lar;,-!.'  iiuiiibi  r  of  <ither  i  abiiiet  wi.hm!-  hi  the  low- 
lands, besides  oak  ainl  [line  ill  the  niouiitaiiis ;  rubiH  r.  >  Mp.al, 
and  various  gums;  jaiup,  cassia,  ipecacuanha,  and  many 
other medidiMl  speciea;  logwood,  amatto^  indiipHcartamo^ 
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uid  other  dvfrs;  and  vanilla.  Two  spcoics  of  Affnre  are 
partieuUrly  valuable,  and  InhIi  aru  now  cult ivuied  on  a  larj^i- 
scale:  t!u'  .!.  mnerieana,  "r  th<>  ftiiitfuev-|iUnt  of  tlio  high 
nlatwiu.  tiiL-  ;uict'of  whiLli.  fi-rm>  iitt  'l,  is  ohieha.  a  national 
rHi-v«?rn;,-.' :  and  the  hene<|  ii  i'.-pl:iiii  cf  the  lowland.*,  yielding 
iienip.  now  the  priii' ij-iil  iir-i'liu-t  of  VueatHn.  Thfru 
mty  nuineroa*  othor  yec-  'nlil.-  tiU  r>.  Init  litlle  utiliz*Hl. 

c«l  zoSloKical  r.  L'ii'ii  i-.f  A  mkhh  a,  S>fTll I.  and  i.*  generally 
unite*!  with  Ct  rirral  Anii  r^:i  a^i  a  sub-rejrion,  the  t'entral 
American.  This  sub-n  siuii,  Iwwever,  is  not  very  clearly 
deflnod ;  in  fact,  the  annuals  of  M<-\:!  n,  ii  wh  iK  ,  <  |i  -iely 
resemble  thow  of  Brazil,  differiut;  iiily  in  :i  r,  r-.jiiii  |irii|H>r- 
tifin  of  >i"'.'ies  and  genera.  TIk  n>  up'  tlu'  viiiti^'  v,  r_v 
similar  iiKitik-  ys,  jaguars,  arniiw-liili**,  rodt  iits  nml  a|ivis*uiu&. 
toucans,  jiarr. its,  humming-birds  and  tmgaii,«,  serjietits,  in- 
sects, aiiil  iatid-ihells ;  and  the  same  tyjies  of  fishes  and 
alligators  are  found  in  the  rivem.  Oiuig  to  the  ^-al 
Variety  of  Kurfa**  and  elevation  the  fauna  is  excee»lmgly 
rich  and  I'aried,  though  the  larger  species  tend  to  extinction. 
As  the  boundary  of  the  neotropical  region  nearly  wrre- 
sponds  with  the  northeni  limit  of  .Mexiw,  there  i.t  natumlly 
a  mingling  of  fonns  with  thow  of  teni(ierate  North  America. 
In  the  hot  lAnd<^  for  example,  the  jaguar  ranges  into  Texas; 
and  the  buffalo  fonnerif  roamed  over  the  high  plains  of 
Xorthem  Mexiooi.  All  m  Eonpeaa  domeatio  uindt  have 
been  introduced. 

CoebJlM«t*clilltttn^toniieilTV«7  important  in  the  southern 
atalMt  ia  now  almiMt  abudaiUMU  tlio  ihe  being  knzelv 
fanenBdad  bv clKininl nbatilMiM;  ia  1801  hm  itmrn  fOO,- 
Ow  ««Mli  oi  eoohfmtl  wm  expoited.  Tli»  pewl-iflneriei 
«t  eh*  0«tf  of  CHlifoinlft  vera  tormcrlj  verj  prodactir% 
■ml  mn  atiU  impoiteiit. 

jriiwraii>— In  ndnenl  wealth  ^fexico  i^tands  in  the  iint 
rank,  and  her  riches  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Nearly 
all  the  na^taU  exi.st ;  but  among  them  direr  iaao  prominent 
that  it  has  absorbe<l  much  of  tne  enterprise  of  the  countn*, 
'  be  said  to  hnv."  sluiped  iU  history.  Among  the  Ai- 
I,  being  easil  v  <  I  taiited  in  placer  miDes,  wastlie  chief 
as  metal,  and'  it  first  attracted  the  cuuidity  of  the 
liards;  but  as  the  conc^uest  extended  iroro  Mexico 
tow^ard  the  N.  rich  silver  di.stricts  were  discovered  in  rpiick 
•accession,  the  most  n>nowne<l  being  those  of  Guanajuato. 
Saii  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango.  These  attained 
an  immense  development  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  enormous  fortunes  were  made  in  tnem  and 
fortunate  proprietors  sometimes  purchaticd  titles  of  nobilitv 
bearing  the  names  of  their  mines.  In  l"^*!  IIhtti^i iMt  esti- 
mate*!  that  theVeta  Madre,  ormain  lo<ii  >if  •  r imniijim'.  i,  had 
vif'M.'«I  otip-fifth  of  the  silver  then  curretit  in  the  world. 
^1;.'  \'iiUni(  ill  !iiiiu:i  arc  said  t<i  have  produced  ^gW.OOO.fKK) 
from  1  <  <6  to  is'itf,  mill  the  fatorce  mines  of  Hun  f,'i!<  Pr.- 
to<i  yielded  floO.OOD.'Hx)  in  seventy-seviMr  years.  Tlii  usjiiiiis 
of  mifji*^  hav*>  \nvn  .'vl'iimli  •iwd,  ♦"spfw-iii! Iv  ;ri  Giianajuiii'  i,  I'ut 
n-'W"  <  >:u's  :iri' C' install; ly  livin;;  (ijn'ticil.  At  |ir-  ---:ir  ttir  lTP  at 
Silver  re^'ioiis  urt  Zacuto  us.  San  Lids  I'i,t. i-i.  1 'ti^hiiinlma, 
Coahu.I  t.  l.ti^atiiajuato,  ati'l  Hirl.ilL,'! ■  i  I'Ut  th.Ti'an'  ihmu.'s  m 
nearly  all  the  st«fe-*.  Tin'  itiu-i  r.iniribiii  iin'ili  i4  nf  ri"luc- 
tiv>n  13  tho  bent/:riii  lit  patio  i.-r  tinrri.-iiry  |iriTc~s_  iii\(;nfeil 
by  BHrtolom^  ilo  ML-<liiui  in  ITi.'iT.  The  !iyj>L«ikl|,iJuUe  or 
le>-rhiiii,'  |iri>rt-ss  is  niiw  i  in[il. ly.  ii  in  se%-eml  of  the  northern 
'li-tll"  an. I  sonii'  iirrs  iiri'  .'Xjnirtt-il  t(»  (}ennany  for  .xmelt- 
mi,'.  The  sil'.ci'  iircs  u'l'ii'Tally  ciiutaia  a  percentage  of  gold, 
iiid  most  i,f  the  goid  i  Stinti.  il  in  Aiexico  is  a  surfilus 
i  rii'li.i  t  fif  the  silver  min-^s.  Pliicer-gold  mines  are  profit- 
ai  'v  worked  in  Mexico,  ilicli";tcan,  (Juern'ro.  and  s«)mo  of 
ft..'  rn  riliorn  states,  Cinnaltar  is  widely  <li!itributed,  but 
during  the  colonial  period  the  extraction  of  mcn-ury  wa*" 
ret-tricted  by  law  in  order  to  protect  the  Sn«ni.<h  mines  ;  and 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  deiionits  have  been  worked. 
princi|>ttlly  in  Morclos,  fiiierrero,  and  San  Lois  Potosi ;  ow- 
mg  to  tho  great  demand  for  mercury  in  silver  reduction, 
these  mines  bid  &ir  to  l>e  largely  ileveloped.  Ijead  <w<  urs 
principalljr  in  connection  with  silver  or«s,  but  also  separate, 
ctpoeiikUr  in  Hidalgo  wtd  Qoeiitanv  whan  it  is  extracted  to 
soma  extent.  Copper  depoaila  an  said  to  be  twy  extensive, 
notably  in  .Mi'ctioBcan,  Ghiapaa,  and  Sonora,  but  they  are 
amemlly  neglected :  the  mibcs  of  Lower  Calitomia  yield 
WOO  tons  yoarlj.  Tin,  sine,  platinum,  bismuth,  antimony, 
•ic,  IiKTa  bean  nported,  bat  hare  never  been  ntiiized.  I  n  i  n 
ima^netic  on  prtnoipaUjO  occnn  in  Immense  and  very  rii  h 
Ms.  The  odebnited  0»rro  del  Mereado,  near  the  cA|ntHl 
ef  DazwQgo,  w  a  hill  640  feet  high«  composed  almost  entirek 
(4  troo  on,  which  avenges  70  per  cent,  of  metal ;  it  la  cal- 


culated that  tho  hill  contains  .•»0,(XIO.000  tons.  This  and 
other  defHisits  hanlly  le&s  rich  have  been  worked  only  on  a 
sniidl  H'lil'',  dwiiif.'  priuf'ipally  to  the  )afk  of  transportation 
ami  vif  ri'al.  llr  ls  ■•f  lln'  ln;ii  r  tiavi-  |a"rly  l,>ron  re|M>rted 
fri'iii  C'oahutla,  :r>onora,  .M  nLoa' an.  i'nrMa,  Uaxaca,  Giserre- 
m,  Xuero  Leun,  etc.  Thi:  t  i.atji.iUi  mal  is  now  ex|)«'rii_il  '..j 
the  U.  S.  in  c»nsi(ierBh!<-  i|ijarit ii 'l  imr  of  Sonora  i-  aii- 
thr»c:lL\  mni  Is  li,  li.-\cii  t.i  \.  ry  vuluuiilf.  Ktfurts  nn> 
l>eing  maiii' (I'^'lHi  ti- .1,-veiop  tilt  I'l' Is  nf  I'm  Lin  anil  ntlu  r 
states.  Sulpliiir  uxis-s  in  large  (|uaiitiiirs  in  (||..  VMlcauitj 
craters;  salt  is  uLtaim-d  in  the  ci  a--t  iii^'^ » .us  ami  m  iniui'S 
of  the  northern  sui'.  s.  anii  a-[ilinltu!n  atnl  [k t rdl'-uiu  ari' 
said  to  Ix"  foiiU'l  ill  ]'a»iiii;  ijiiaiit  il  ics,  MarbU-  nf  tlm-  ijiml- 
ity  is  niini'd  in  Muxir.i.  Nui".<.>  I.i .  !i.  I'tc,  and  a]>i".-ars  tr.»  lio 
wultly  dijtriljiiU'd.  Thu  bt'autiful  Mexican  onyx  <a  semi- 
transparent  alabaster)  is  ouarried  in  Puebla.  and  is  larply 
u*<vj  1(1  the  niHnuf»<-iure  of  onmmental  object.-*.  Many  kinds 
I T  [ir-'rii-ius  sti  m.  s  arc  n  in irtnl.  imi  t lu'  unl v  nnt-s  uf  impor- 
Sjiiicf  ul  prij-stnt  are  ujitus ;  liiL-ai'  an:  extuiibi^ely  exported, 
and  the  best  are  of  fine  quality  and  often  very" large;  the 
most  pHHltK-tive  mines  are  in  (^ueretaro  and  Guerrero. 

Calculations  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals  which  have 
been  produced  by  Mexico  are  always  defective.  The  reconls 
of  mints  and  other  souroaa  show  an  output  from  1531  to 
18«1  of  #3,570.370,247  in  silver  and  #276.U70.178  in  gold, 
but  these  an  piobahlf  veir  fkr  below  the  true  totals.  (.s<>e 
Miniaand  Coinage  behiw.)  Hining  entei^rise  is  now  (18U4) 
more  active  than  at  anj  praviooe  period.  The  aggregate 
annual  product  of  gold  and  Silver  ia  estimated  at  from  #4U,- 
MIMIOO  to  «48,O00ljSl»i  Bmonft  teleufaites  that  the  entira 
mmeral  orodoet  of  Ifexioo  reaobca  $87,00(^000  aanoally. 
About  Sw,000  men  are  regularly  emploved  in  the  mines. 

KtUieal  fh'vtm'ont.  Arm,  and  Pb/wraf May— Mexico  has 
an  area  of  Ttt7.0()5  ^q.  miles,  and  a  iiopulatioa  (1805)  of 
578361.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  states,  two  terri- 
torics,  and  a  federal  district.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  situations  and  anas  at  the  sevenl  St^es,  wilJi  tfaar 
popnlation«in  188S: 


Oixr  Rtateb  : 
Yucatan 

CampeaelV  

TatMMOO  

Vera  CrtB  

TamauHpaa  

CliiAjia^. . a. 

Oax«cH  

Ouerrero  

MIehoacan,.,.,.,. 

CoUoia  ,  

JallMO. 

(Moaioa  

iTiora  

(.  FNTHAl.  ifTATO: 

I'li.'l.la  

Tlaxcala  

.M  rrlcw  

M-?xioo.....  

Ilidafem  

utieriiBro  

Ouaoajuato  

Aicuas  Calirntrs. . . 
North  ERH  tiTATSs: 

Sao  LuisPDleei.., 

Zacatecaa.  ...«,«■ , 

PuraoKO  

Nuerobeoa  

Cnaliuna  

Chlbimtiiia  

Tbrbh  'Hii-s  : 

Uower  Calirorata . 

Teirfc. 


TDlale. 


an* 

18.(l« 
10.flt« 
W.Wl 
3S.188 

134.7M 

ST.9» 

S4.9W 

W.874 

ai,MC 

8S.67I 

r8,»» 

tis.ieo 

4i:.f.-ti 

M.«77 

i,w:.m 

I, Me 

2,773 
9,847 

a,Bae 

ILKO 
t,MO 

B».7ia 
ise.siis 

6»r.!ias 

MB,<M» 

ae7jias 

l,0«7.S8a 

ioa,MB 

es.Me 

.leu.SSt 

m 

42.*4S 
148.7;8 

ii,ani,wi 

Of  this  popnlatioD  about  4,800,000  are  Indians,  descend* 
ants  of  the  ancient  Inhabitaiits  of  the  conntnr;  ijSOifim 
an  mcstiaoes  or  nelsons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  (and 
sometimes  Negtro)  bkwd:  and  2,400,000  an  of  European 
(mestif  of  Spanish)  race.  Sfnoe  of  the  Indians,  as  the 
Otomi  tribes,  show  little  aptitude  for  civilisation,  and  other.>, 
in  the  northern  stales  ana  territories,  are  prncrioally  inile- 
pen<lent.  In  eeneral  lK>th  the  Indians  and  mestizoes  show 
a  desin>  to  atlvance  themselves,  and  frequently  tbef  attain 
the  highest  social  and  political  pit«ilion»;  Pieodent  Joarex, 
for  example,  wa-;  a  pure-bhio'ltxi  Indian. 

Mexicans  are  often  accusi-il  of  indolence  and  lack  of  en- 
terprise. Considering  the  fotttt  progress  which  the  country 
has  made  ainoo  1870,  these  defects  can  hardly  be  charged  on 
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the  HHt inn  as  a  whole.  1  liouL'h  tlii'v  lioulillcss  pxist  in  Mitiip 
indiviiliittls.  The  long  i-ivii  wur?  rrtnriif  l  impr^'Vc iiu-nts. 
enfiiunif^ed  lawlessness,  nuil  ma>li'  the  peasant  L^relcss  of  & 
fiitari^  whiiso  (■■■iirsi>  hi'  I'l.iihl  tint  fi.rcM'e.  To  some  extent, 
ml  least,  they  fi  i>lcri'.:l  iuili'[>cii(li-ticf  iind  M'If-rnliance,  and 
the  iiiHiij  i>nliii<:)il  exiles  ljnni).'ht  luiek  tu  their  country 
the  uiivHiieeil  iiiefis  whiuh  thfv  hjid  gM;herL\l  Htiriiml.  The 
better  clns^i  ef  Mexicans  ure  brave,  lilH'rty-l  '\  in^-,  inti  lli- 
jrent,  atnl  iiuiek  to  a4l(ipt  nt-w  eui^tnmg.  Ther  axe  h.jt  jjarti- 
!-.-ins.  Imt  ure  i»  i.'iiiii:iii;  t<i  see  the  necessity  oi  majority'  rule. 
^>Uvury  is  uut  imiely  alxilwhed,  but  its  influence  is  now 
hardly  felt ;  workmen  are  well  treated  and  re»jie<'t  Uiera- 
selveiv,  and  class  dtKtiuction^  are  hardly  known.  Above  all 
the  people  are  optimistic,  and  have  a  thorough  belief  in 
their  country  and  its  future.  Oanibling  and  the  lower  forms 
of  sport — tlie  buU-rinf;,  cock-flgliting,  etc — atiU  have  a 
strong  bold  on  llw  poopk,  but  iutelligsat  men  are  waking 
up  to  tlw  bwn  vhien  mr  pradnee, 

(hmrmmmij-!B»  vnHSaikm  Aih.  8^  18S7,  to  in  force, 
bat  hM  been  titmtl  ttmct  amemded.  lib  very  iiimilar  to 
ttnt  dl  Um  U.  Sw  Tlie  <tat«>  «r»  free  utd  aovcreign  in  the 
oontml  of  their  internal  afhira.  The  federal  executive  is  a 
pmidant,  ehaeeo  for  four  yean  by  indirect  popttlar  luflraffe. 
He  may  be  re-elected.  In  case  of  hii  daatb  or  abaenoe  his 
pJaoe  &  Mled  by  tlie  pn>Kident  of  the  aanate  tor  the  preced- 
ing month ;  formerly  the  succession  was  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  nf  wven  eecretaries,  appointed  and  removable  by 
hitii.  I  I  >ji^rc$s  now  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  depu- 
tifs.  There  are  two  senators  from  each  state  and  two  from 
the  federal  district,  aieoted  for  foor  years,  half  the  seats 
falling  vacant  evei^  two  yean.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
two  years  in  the  ratio  ot  oneforeTcn'  40,000  inhabitants^ 
The  elercn  justiccg  of  the  Supreme  C'ouit,  with  the  fiscal 
and  attorney-general,  are  elected  by  popular  suffrage  for 
torms  of  six  vears.  The  constitution  guarantees  fri>e<lom 
of  speeoli  and  religion  and  freedom  of  the  press,  subject 
only  to  the  regular  action  of  the  laws.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  markeid  decrease  of 
<'rimc  ;  the  laws  are  now  elTectuallv  administered  in  all  ex- 
cfpt  the  wildest  regions.  Brigandage,  once  the  scourge  of 
Mexico,  has  Uvn  nearly  r \tin«?tihhM  by  the  action  of  the 
wvere  Imt  s.'iIiitHry  luw  whieli  euinLinned  everv  bri^cmni  tfi 
di'Hth  mill  iiKuli'  iiis  Inal  :i  !^uuiriiury  one,  Tfifi  uriuv  lins 
bwn  n-(lu.:i-.l  i  lsiU)  t<i  iilx>ut  4(>.^i':iO  iiien.  By  the  ik-li'litiMn 
of  the  [.ivniirtiieiit  uud  general  reserves  it  can  be  iiii.:reii--«Hl  to 
16(),0(I0.    Tiie  navy  is  very  small. 

Helifiifn  rind  {-''iumtton. — M"*t  Mcviciiu;*  are  Koman 
(.'.•itlejlR-^,  iiii.i  until  1857  the  K«iiiutn  Cnlleilir  was  the  btale 
religiuu.  l!A.t.'leaiiik»Ucs  had  great  iiiUumice  iu  puliticul  iif- 
f»irs,  and  the  Church  controlled  education  and  absorbed 
much  of  I  he  wealth  of  the  country,  (.'hureh  and  state  are 
now  absolutely  soparati  d,  mid  the  hiws  fci^sure  perf-xt  free- 
dom of  worsfiip.  By  tlie  luw  i,f  Sejit,  i"),  IbTiJ,  it.  wits  de- 
clared tluii  the  iiiitiiin  reeiii.'^iii/i-d  iiM  state  niligion.  Mar- 
riage is  a  civil  cviiirncl.  Muiiastii:  orders  are  prohibited, 
and  (at  least  in  the  larj^r  cities)  the  clergy  must  wear  secular 
dress  in  the  streets.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  arc  not  al- 
lowed to  aciiuirv  real  estate.  I'ubliu  schools  are  supported 
by  the  national  and  state  gi>vernmcuts,  and  are  unsect&rian. 
Primary  education  is  oompalaorr  in  most  ot  the  states,  and 
all  dawee  show  a  commeiulablededre  to  bara  their  children 
taoffht.  In  1898  there  ware  in  tha  npubiie  ISJISS  ■oh<H>ls 
«t  ail  mdea.  with  M^OTSpmifls.  The  HatioiHa  Daimsity, 
opanea  in  IWS,  ha*  baea  aooltshed,  Itt  plana  belnc  taken  by 
schools  ot  law,  medieina,  and  aoginaariog.  whien  are  in  » 
Jfamiishing  condition.  Thet«  an  Tarions  other  institutions 
for' higher  education  fn  Mesioo  and  In  the  state  capitals 
supported  by  public  or  private  UMm  aod  by  the  Church. 
The  principal  libraries,  museum,  s^  school!  observatory, 
eto.,  are  at  the  federal  canital.  Lit  ernture,  as  in  other  Span- 
ish-American countries,  has  l>et;n  ^eiU'  What  unequally  de- 
Vflopcd.  In  history  and  the  kindred  studies  o(  arclueology, 
ethnology,  and  bibliography  Mexican  acholais  stand  deserv- 
edly higli,  but  in  natuniL  soiencML  poMry,  and  fiction  few 
names  of  note  have  appeared.  Jitniflal  talent  is  genand, 
and  both  music  and  ilrama  are  well  supported. 

Mints  and  Coinage. — The  silver  urso  or  dollar  is  the 
standard  of  value;  it  wciirhs  3T.073  grauimes,  or  4l7-7iNW 
grains,  9,087  i>arts  in  lO.WK)  Wing  pure  silver.  The  gold 
50-i>eso  piece  weiglis  r)22-2.^40  grains.  MT5  parts  in  l.OtK)  be- 
ing pure  gold;  the  proportionate  value  of  these,  and  the 
Tame  of  uie  silver  peso  in  forei^  exobange  is  of  course 
Mbjeot  to  Anotnatioufli.   Tbeie  an  eleven  Qovamment 


nuriis.  which  are  Icaseil  to  prirnto  itidiviiinnls.  hut  ure  .^iil)- 
jeet  111  insitection.  Any  ['•  r-Liti  may  hnve  u-ihl  nr  -ihi-r 
coined  at  these  mints  on  the  nayineni  of  •t  tUs  j.H;r  tent,  on 
gold  and  4  41  jxfr  cciit.  on  silver  coins.  I'Iir  total  amount 
coinetl  durititr  I  he  fiscal  year  lHftft-!'J<X»  w  ns— stivor.  Ift.ilTO,- 
O00i>eso'»;  u'ol.l. (198,740 pesos;  heside-  10.(j!i4  |ieitis  in  eoppi-r 
cents.  A  liirue  amount  of  e.iin,  especially  silver,  is  exported, 
und  the  IS  nirreiit  in  niiiiiT Spanish-jViiiericHn  and  even 
Asiatic  couuiries,  Couiu«rfeit  coins  are  fre<jiient  in  the 
rural  districts.  Ten  or  twelve  privnte  hnnks  issue  bank> 
notes,  but  no  Government  paper-mom  y  i^  in  ure  ulation. 

Weighit  and  JJeamres. — The  metric  >y>teins  hnve  l>oen 
introduced,  and  are  coming  into  general  ust-  m  Ur^-  pUc  s, 
In  the  interior  the  old  S|>anish  weights  and  iiii-ji>ures  arp 
still  generally  used.  The  libra  (pound)  is  equal  to  0-46 
kilog. ;  Ibe  amba  is  29  libras.  The  tvim  (yard)  ia  OtB? 
meter,  or  9  tt.  8i)  In. ;  the  league  is  6,606}  varas. 

i^HMMSA-On  JanadOLltW^.  (be  public  debt  was  oOdallj 
stated  as  follows  (In  Mesfean  doUan) : 

External  debt.  £1S,MQ;IH» (at pal).. . . .  |8S/KMM»0 

Interijul  deht — 

C.  ns  diduiiHl  8  per  cent   81.642.MO 

fijulwiiv  honds  (tiovemnteni  lines)...  22.68».t<75 

Kmlwav  debts...........   15.026.608 

Olherdebts   21.W0.ir7 

Total  <:»l,s>4y,610 

In  IDOO  the  ontstandinjfgol.Meht  amounte<l  to  £22,628,020 : 
outstanding  silver  eurrencv  bonds  to  140.000  dollars.  The 
internal  debt  Julv  30.  l«)0,Vas  1 14,.'S42,64R  .lollars  silver,  the 
floating  debt  95.^.610  dollars  silver.  About  58  ]M>r  cent,  of 
the  revenue  is  derivwl  from  import  and  exjiort  duties,  S,"* 
per  cent,  from  internal  taxation,  and  the  rest  from  mints  and 
other  sources.  The  rcvetiiio  of  late  years  has  increased 
steadily,  while  expenses  have  been  much  reduced ;  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1891-02  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditun>s 
for  the  first  time  in  the  histon'  of  the  republic.  Owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  tlie  financial  conditions  sinco 
then  have  been  less  favorabk  ;  but  thry  have  been  met  by  a 
rigid  system  of  economy.  In  l-^iH^-lUflO  the  revenue  was 
fl4.9fi1.Or'*  dollars,  the  ex|i«ndiliire  68,309,034  df>!lRi>«.  It 
shi  uld  lie  remeniliereil  that  Mexico  has  granted  in  milway 
siitiMdi.-.  fr.im  IHTfl  to  .Itme  SO.  1»*!t2.  no  than  $1W..VM),- 
(KMJ.  ,.r  whirh  levirlv  ;ir.r>.(HlO.<)(H)  had  heeri  a.  ■i.aljv  paid  up 

to  ilie  Jailer  dut.-. '  In  liltecn  years  ♦522,000,000' has  been 
ex|>eiided  in  piihiie  nnproveaMUta,  whila  th*  oouitiry  bM 

met  it.s  other  obh)L,'atiuiis. 

Mi'ons  of  f'iiuim>inication. — The  first  railway  line — ^that 
from  Vera  Cniit  to  Mexieo,  uoied  for  its  niagiiiticent  sten«»rv 
Hiid  remarkable  encint  ering  works — was  completed  in  InTJ. 
Siucc  then,  and  espeeially  since  18ijO,  the  refmldie  has 
shown  great  activity'  in  railway  l>ui!<lintr.  In  IkUJ  the  total 
length  of  all  Mexican  lines  in  e.|.cra"iein  was  0,;t;Mi  miles. 
These  include  the  Mexiian   Cetilral.  from   Mexieo  to  Kl 

I'aso,  and  the  National,  from  Mexieo  tu  lj»redu  ^these  two 
bringing'  tlie  <  aiiital  into  connection  with  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  lli€  U.  .S.);  the  InternK-eanic,  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Acapulco,  etc.  Most  of  these  have  been  built  by  the  aid  of 
Government  subsidies  with  foreign  or  native  capital.  The 
federal  Government  is  now  (I8ti4)  ennged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  aerass  the  Istluuua  of  Xennantepec  The  ro- 
(lublic  has  about  19,iOOO  mika  of  oommon  roatls,  some  of 
them  good  Imt  tiM  greater  part  eieonble,  especiallj  in  tha 
mountain  disttiola.  The  lack  ot  bridges  fa  espedaUy  Tai»- 
tioin  to  the  traveler  by  diiigvuoa  or  «o  honaoadL  aa  ba  la 
often  detained  for  days  by  swollen  streams.  In  16M  there 
were  81,^  miles  of  telMmph,  mostly  national  or  ttata 
i>ro|H>rt.v.  The  telephone,  elect  ric  light,  and  tram-cars  have 
been  ititrodueed  in  wt^/tx  places. 

AgricuUurtj—Oti  the  higher  lands  maize  and  beans  are 
the  most  important  agricultural  products,  and  the  food^ta- 
pies  of  the  pwter  classes ;  wheat  and  other  cereals  grow  well 
in  some  places,  but  are  not  extetiMively  cultivated.  Hagney 
is  largely  grown  in  many  phu  r>,  and  i  ity  markets  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  pulcjue  liy  a  sjienal  railway  service  on 
some  lines.  In  the  tiermt'  temjtiaJas  and  caliente*  the 
principal  crops,  besides  maize  and  manioc,  arc  coffee  ot  SK- 
cellent  quality,  esnecially  in  Vera  Crux  and  Colima ;  tobacco 
in  Vera  Crua,  Jatisco,  (^axaca,  eix-.;  cacao  in  Tabasco  and 
C'anipeachy ;  rice  in  Morelos  and  the  Gulf  States;  hencquen 
in  Yucatan;  and  sugar-cane  in  nearly  all  the  states.  The 
cultivation  of  tropical  fruit«  on  a  large  scale  has  been  un- 
dertaken along  tm  Onlt  coast)  the  eropa  going  to  tba  Naw 
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Orleans  market   Tattlo,  shfl«p,uid  gMts  are  higalfbnd 

in  some  of  the  northern  states. 

Manufacturtn. — Th<'  cutldii-faclorips  of  PneMa.  Jalisco, 
Vera  Cruz,  Ccxihuila,  Tlaxi  ftlft.  and  the  fL'tlenil  distriet  now 
employ  about  25.0<-H>  o]H'rntivfs,  ami  the  annual  pr<Mhi<'t — 
principallv  coarsti  manlit  or  ?<hr('tinu — is  valnril  at  f  I."),()Oll.- 
(MHl.    Ciirpvta.  woolen  uiulerwcuf.  mnl  i  iww  ]>n>- 

ducfii  tin  a  considerable  whIc  riM  Tf  are  iiuini  ri'ii-;  (lour- 
milh  and  clistillcries,  a  fi'W  lin'Wi'ru's,  .sc)Hj>-fact<irii'?*,  ^>tt[i<'r- 
mills,  powder-mills,  tile-factoricj.,  etc.  Vera  Vrai  is  the 
principal  center  fi'r  tliu  tnaiiiifacture  of  cipars  and  ciira- 
rettes.  thoutfh  they  are  irunK'  al!  uvfr  the  (■•iiuitry.  The 
pe<MiUar  bri>ad-briiunied  Jltxican  hats,  saddli  s.  silver  orna- 
ruont«,  jewf  iry,  ctr.,  are  pt-HHrally  niaiir  at  small  estal)lish- 
ment-S,  nut  thi'V  are  nf  tun  ijuality  anii  the  Hirij''''t'"''"  j'roii- 
uct  is  very  eoiisiderabh' ;  to  tluvse  may  Ito  a*ided  furniture, 
clothing,  books,  etc  The  handiwork  p<>culiar  to  the  Indians 
should  be  mentioned.  It  includes  vartuus  kinds  of  t«rra- 
o'lita  and  glazed  pottNrjTt  often  highly  artistic  and  much 
prized ;  feather-work,  bammocks,  artificial  flowers,  etc. 

Comment. — ^The  total  exports  for  the  flscalvear  1888-03 
were  Talue<1  at  $97JSI09^1,  Mexican  money.  Tney  included 
the  followini^  items: 


Hlileg..   U.lMT.l.'yl 

Tobacool   1.45W.0W) 

Uunis   TiKi^irj 

iztie   ei7,aoi> 

vaalll*   MAMS 

Woods  •  1,611,738 


SHtw  coin   $17.170,M5 

Silrer   l5.7S-,'.f«ll 

SilTfr  nre   lO.MO.r.vi 

ArKrnliftiroustead....  7.*yt.Ml 

Copper   m>.3n 

H<-o«queB   6,Ma3.a7i 

Coffee   8,7(7,110 

The  exports,  including  precious  metals,  at  present  lar^dj 
exceed  the  imports  as  recorded.  The  U.  S.  receive  about 
two-thirds  of  the  export!  and  fnmiah  more  than  half  the 
imp4>rt3;  much  of  toe  remaining  trade  is  with  England. 
:>eH  Mexico  in  the  Appendix. 

ITiMnry. — Ikfore  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  Mexico 
was  occupied  bv  several  Indian  nice*,  the  KahuH!;  (.\zteo8, 
etc.)  being  donifnant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau, 
with  their  ^)rincipal  towns  about  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  (See  Aztei-s  anil  Mexican  ANrtvriTiK.s.)  The'ex- 
nloration  of  thi'  (iulf  coa*t  by  Orijaha  d'll^i  was  fi:illo\ve<i 
tiy  the  .Spanish  invasion  of  the  country  i  l5i!)^  nnd  the  taking 
of  the  A;;tcc  cafiital,  Ten<K  liiilhin,  in  ITtSl.  (For  events  of 
the  conquest,  see  Cort£s,  Hkrxaxho,  ami  Montezi'ma.)  The 
Spanish  colmiy  of  N'l  W  Spain,  thus  furrned,  was  erected  into 
a  vifcrtiyalty,  and  rupiiily  iHHaine  the  richest  Kurop'nn  pos- 
^Mion  in  the  New  World,  with  the  single  exception  of 
IVru.  From  the  new  capital  at  Jiexico  conquest  was 
p!i»liod  over  the  whole  plateau  and  lK)th  c<ia.st-s,  and  even- 
tually far  into  the  present  territory  of  the  U.  .S.  The  first 
viceroys  ruled  all  the  Spanish  iHissc^-ions  in  North  America 
fruin  the  soutliern  boundary  of  Costa  liica  to  Florida,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  KjlsI  Indies. 
Oradoally  their  authority  was  restricted  in  the  outlying 
tcnitoriea,  and  in  the  eighteenth  oentnry  the  East  Indies 
and  GnateiiMUiOr  Centnu  America,  were  entirely  separated. 
Xow  SmId  was  divided  into  the  three  "  kingdoms  "  of  New 
Spain.  M«w  Oalioift,  and  New  Leon,  oorreaponding  to  South- 
am,  notthweatsni,  and  Noirthsaitsni  JCsuco,  to  which  were 
added  tlw  TacfttoifcsoC  Taiia,  Navllagdco,  and  California, 
with  an  undsflned  extent  aoithwaid.  Thisvaat  territory 
was  sabdiTidtd  ioto  manr  •fntandsMtab"  ths  teits  of  tlia 
modem  states.  lo  the  Itttar  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy 
the  northern  part  was  sepanued  as  the  **PRrr{nolas  Intw- 
nas,"  though  it  was  reunited  to  Mexico  after  the  inde- 
peadenoeb  The  vioeroys  ruled  with  great  splendor,  and  the 
country  experienced  no  greater  disturbances  than  a  few 
Indian  wan  and  desoeots  of  buccaneers  on  the  coast.  Enor- 
tDoos  fortunes  were  amassed  in  the  silver  miosis  in  the  £aet 
Indian  trade,  which  centered  at  Acapuleo,  and  often  by 
speculation  and  bribery  in  office ;  but  commerce  was  heav- 
ily fettered  to  protect  the  Spanish  monopolies.  All  impor- 
tant civil  and  cocIesia.«itical  offices  were  absorlHMl  bv  Span- 
ianls.  The  Creoles  or  whites  born  in  the  country  fiad  few 
privilpg<>!i,  and  suffered  from  unjust  and  heavy  taxation 
and  oppressive  laws;  and  the  Indians  nnd  tnestizoes  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  seini-serviiude.  To  these 
(rnevances  must  be  addeil  the  restrictiuns  on  literature  and 
wlucation,  the  lyrannv  nf  the  hnjuisilion.  the  lack  of  •secu- 
rity f^r  pi.T^'jual  li!-r;y.  and  the  vi'iialily  nf  thr  (■■nirts. 
Hatred  of  the  Sjinniards  naturally  pri.dui/cl  a  lU-sire  fcr  in- 
<lf [M'udence  whu'li  found  lis  opporl unil y  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  Sjwin  durintr  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Sc|it.  16. 
ISIO.  a  revolt  broke  out  near  (^uen'taro  hi'ade<l  by  the  priest 
ilidalgo.   It  »uou  assumed  formiiiabie  pruporiiuu^,  and  fur 


a  time  threatened  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  offlMeoaBtlJ, 

but  after  several  bloo<ly  battles  it  was  supnreased  and  the 
leaders  were  shot.  (See  IllUAI.oo.)  Suuill  bands  of  insur- 
gents keot  up  the  strufrijle  in  the  monntnins.  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  nortlieasterii  iimvinces  by  Mina  (1H17)  did  tnu<-h 
to  fosler  tlic  spirit  of  in(ie|MMidence.  Still  loyalty  to  Sjiain 
was  by  III  i!iiu;is  <lead,  and  when  (18".'1|  a  young  army  <ifli- 
cer  named  Iturliiile  advanced  the  i)lan  of  an  inde]>eudent 
Mexican  emniri'  under  a  Spanish  Bourbon  prince,  it  was 
eagerly  seizoi  upon  even  by  the  avowetl  republicans,  and 
generally  bv  the  army.  Iturbide  and  Guerrero  marched  on 
Mexico,  and  the  la*t  viceniy  was  forceil  to  ^-^ive  in  his  a<lhe- 
sion  to  their  plan.  Spain  ri  f-i--.  1  to  ratify  this  treaty  with 
"rebels,"  anil  the  first  Mexican  congress  niatle  Iturbide 
himself  enuicnir  (.lune,  1S22|.  Tliis  outcome  of  the  struggle 
wurf  biiterlv  opiiosed  by  the  old  republicans.  After  a 
troubled  rei'gn  of  less  than  a  year  Iturbide  was  deposed  and 
a  republic  was  formeiJ.  (See  Itukbide.)  The  term  of  the 
first  president,  Victoria  (lK24-28>,  was  generally  jjri>3{>cn)us 
but  soon  aftor  it  ended  the  repuUic  was  plung<Ml  into  civil 
war,  and  for  many  years  was  soMeot  to  the  militanr  dicta- 
torsliip  of  Sunk  Avxa  (c.vX  Doring  this  pwioa  Texas 
seceded  and  joined  the  U.&,  leading  to  a  ^ 


with  that  re- 
public (184S^7)  irtdtdi  tsna&ited  l£  the  oeeskm  totha  V.  Sw 
of  all  the  terrltwy  2f.  ol  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Califenite. 
The  ilnal  deposition  of  Santa  Anna  (1854)  opened  the  way 
to  the  refbrmed  oonitltation  of  1857,  bat  this  eliange  in- 
volved the  long  and  hitter  struggle  of  the  "  Reform  war," 
1857-60.  (See  Comonfokt  and  Ji  arez.)  The  triumph  of 
the  reform  party  under  the  Indian  statesman  Juarez  was 
hardly  accomplished  before  France  int^^rfered  in  the  affairs 
of  Mexico  (1861),  and  after  two  years  of  war  made  the  ill- 
fated  Maximilian  emperor.  (See  Maximiuam.)  The  U.  S. 
Anally  forced  the  French  to  withdraw,  leaving  Maximilian 
to  his  fate.  IIo  was  soon  defeated  and  shot  by  the  republi- 
cans (1867),  and  Juarez,  who  ha<l  liravely  upheld  the  consti- 
tution even  when  driven  from  the  country,  was  reinstated, 
and  ruled  until  his  death.  Under  him  the  constitution  of 
1857  was  cemented,  and  the  mo«lem  era  of  nn>gress  and 
pros]>erity  wa-s  inaugurate*!.  (Jen.  I'orflrio  Diaz  firNt  at- 
tained the  im-sidency  in  1877  throuf^h  a  short  civil  war,  but 
he  has  ruled  with  wisdriiii  and  firnuicss,  and  still  i  litOl)  holds 
the  oftlco.    See  also  .Spasisii-.Aiiekicas  Litkratvkk. 

AiTHoRiTiEs.— History  :  Mora,  Mfjico  y  sua  refolueionea 
(3  vols.,  IKtfl);  Alainan,  HUtoria  de  MSjico  t.5  vols.,  l»4l>- 
.■j2|;  II.  II.  liuncroft.  History  of  the  Pneijir  S'nlf.i  (.Mrxifo), 
C  vols.,  IKHft-KK  (a  ver>-  complete  bibliography  in  vul.  i.) ; 
also  hipuliir  IliMory  of  thr  Mrxiciiit  People  ;  Prescott.  Con- 
i^iirM  ofjlextrit;  Noll,  A  Short  Ilixlurij  of  Mexiro  (1IS!M>). 
Zi'ology  and  Iw.lany;  The  Itii.'.'./m  Veiiirith-Avitrirnmt, 
edited  by  (iixiuian  and  .Sulvin  iiii  course  of  publication, 
18)14).  (iineralworks,  travels,  and  geography:  Janvier,  J/fx- 
ican  Oiiiii^;  A.  K.  Conkling,  ^/tttif«/o  Jtfixtco  (1868);  Ham' 
iltim'x  Mexiriin  Handbook  (1883):  Bureau  of  the  American 
Kepiddics,  Handbook  of  Mexico  (1890) ;  U.  U.  Bancroft,  tU- 
sources  and  Development  of  Mexico  jXlKlSi}  the  wwks  of 
( 'uba.s,  Orozuo  v  Berra,  Chamay,  and  BandeBer  ton  uitiqui- 
ties):  Humboldt,  Chevalier,  CMtro,  and  Brants  Mamr;  the 
travels  of  WanI  and  Ober.  Haannr  H.  Sunb 

■oxleo:  a  state  of  the  republic  of  Mexico;  centrally 
sittmte<l  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau,  bordering  on 
Uuer^taro,  Uidalgo>  Tlaxcala,  Pnebla.  Morelos.  Guerrero,  and 
Michoacan.  Atea,9;M7  scj.  miles;  pop.  8:{7,;!C8  (these  fig- 
ures do  not  indode  the  capital  and  federal  distriet.  which  are 
surrounded  by  the  state).  Capital,  Toluca.  The  surface  is 
much  broken  by  mountains  of  the  Anahuac  system.  On  the 
southern  border  the  giant  masses  of  Popocatcrn'tl  and  Ixtac- 
cihuatl  are  in  plain  sight  from  the  city  of  Mexico;  on  the 
E.  the  irregular  range  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  se|iar«tes 
the  valley  of  Mexico  fr<)m  the  plateau  of  Puebla ;  on  the  W. 
there  are  other  hikih  mountains;  nnd  the  c>eiitnil  range, 
called  the  Sierra  de  las  CniO's.  cuhnitiat.  s  in  the  Nevailo  de 
Toluca  (1-1,<W(I  feel  I,  and  divides  the  valley  nf  Mexico  from 
the  somewhat  similar  but  hii:hcr  luvsin  "\  Tn'.uca.  .s.iiiie  of 
the  southeastern  valleys  are  within  ;t]e  '{>rra  (nUt-ute — i.  e, 
l>elow  !j,(WO  f>  r; — aui|  grow  suirar-i  uuc  auil  olln-r  tropical 
products.  The  silver  miller  of  the  stale  are  very  productive; 
mercury,  geld,  sulphur,  and  niarl'le  of  excellent  <iunlity  are 
rained.'  I'ereals  and  mairiiev  (for  pulque-nnikingi  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  hitclier  lands.  M.  xicn  is  one  of  the 
Iir!nci]>al  manufacturintr  stales,  makin>;  coihiu  Mini  woolen 
cloths,  irlass  ami  porcelain,  saddlery,  hats,  etc.  Public  in- 
struction receives  much  attention.  li.  II.  Smitu. 
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88  MEXICO 

Mexico  (Span.  M^rieo,  or  Mfjifn) :  capital  «nil  largest 
citv  of  the  Mexiran  rei>Hlilir;  in  the  (tileral  ili.strict ;  lat.  1ft' 
25*45'  N.,  loiu  99  5  15*  W.,  and  about  7.3.V)  feet  bI>.<v«  the 
sea  (see  m«p  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-G).  The  valley  of  Mexico, 
in  wliiuh  it  is  $itimte<l,  is  nn  inclose<l  basin,  oi)  mileii  lon^ 
by  35  miles  broail,  containing  »ix  shallow  aiul  more  or 
brackish  lakes,  some  of  them  now  little  more  than  swamps. 
Formerly  theM  lak^  were  larger  an<I  {lartly  confluent. 
The  silc  of  the  <t\ij  wa«  originally  a  inar»hy  island  in  Luke 
TtoMooo.  n*N,  weonling  to  tlieir  o«a«eeounti^  the  Axtccs 
ntttod  in  litSOL  mlling  their  jwiMa  l^noclititlKa  md  Mine- 
tiiiiM  Ibiltl  uppareotlj  u  Mpellatioa  of  tiw  wu^fpCL, 
Holtsilopoebtli),  irlwncetlie  modem  iMme.  Tiw  island  vm 
putiellj  proteotedfrom  floods  »  diicob  and  wm  appmwiied 
br  csosewAji,  Tiie  dueb  of  TenoclititlMi  becuie,  during 
tne  fonrtorath  oentuy,  dtuninont  over  the  eoutbem  |imt  of 
tlH  plateau.  Opinioos  dilEeras  to  the  extent  of  their  power ; 
Imt  the  drift  of  modern  research  i.<t  to  n-ject  the  idea  of 
an  Astae  empire;  probably  the  pueblos  and  tribes  of  the 

Slateau  remained  in  a  slate  of  semi-inde|<endence.  though 
^DOOhtitlan  extorted  tribute  from  them  ;  !<ome.  as  Tluxtals, 
were  certainly  fre«.  Tho  Aztec  capital  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1521,  after  most  of  the  low-  buildings  comiios- 
ing  it  had  Ijeen  destroyed.  (See  Cobt^s.  Herxasixi.)  Cor- 
tes mmie  the  miKtake  of  building  his  capital  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city,  though  thero  was  plenty  of  high  ground  near. 
Tho  waters  of  the  lakes  have  receded,  and  tho  city  is  now 
several  miles  from  the  nearest  of  them,  though  still  ap- 
proached bv  causeways  over  low  and  oft  en  swampy  gnmna  ; 
canals,  bordered  by  Vegetable  and  flower-ganleus,  conne4't 
the  outskirts  with  I'exooco  and  Ch(«himilco ;  the  city  drain- 
age, heretofore,  has  been  into  thf  former  lake.  Having  no 
outlet,  these  lakes  swell  with  thr  Mumuer  mins.  forcing  back 
the  pnllntfvl  water  into  the  citv  ;  uurin^'  tlu'  culfitiial  ixTifw! 
till'  w.'itrrs  fn-fjiu'iitly  rose  so  high  n-  t^i  \\'<ih\  tlir  *iri--.-'t,s  in 
II  (li'|ilh  (if  M'vcnil  fwf,  nnd  this  rjiirint:  i»'ri>i<ls.  Tfje 
lluliuiuth'U*  iillVij  |ri:nliiallv  iHumiI,   juirtly  <:\viii^'  to  1  he 

nnturfil  decreH-i.-  nf  tljr  laki-?  iwnX  jMirtly  to  tlu;  cspenxive 
flikrs.  ami  to  a  )iul'>'  ilrnnin^'r'  canal  whiuli  was  constructed 
in  till' wventwm  h  i  cn^ury;  itul  ih.-sr  dul  not  iii'<pose  of  the 
city  Sf«aL,'p'.  Kuill  I  iti  II  iulj-H<iil  c.if  s\vaiii|)  uiiii  wilhuUl 
proper  drainagf.  M.  xifo  lias  aUvnys  b.  en  ati  iniin'tilthful 
place,  especially  in  the  jKmror  ijuartor;-;  inti'-tmal  iliseascs 
and  Swamp  fevers*  are  vi  ry  <  i.niiinjii,  and  lliere  i»»ve  been 
frcoueiit  i  i'iiii-mics  of  typh<iiii  and  tyiihus.  Water  quickly 
gathers  hi  vi>ry  sliifht  excavations,  so  triat  it  is  imm«8ible  to 
dig  cellars  :  Un'  i  .  suiting  dampness,  together  with  the  rare- 
fled  Btmo«iiln;ri.  ui  this  elevation,  often  induces  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  especially  among  strangers.  It  lia.s  fn  - 
qnently  been  projMi^ed  to  drain  away  all  the  lakes,  at  nn 
enormous  ext>ense,  and  this  may  eventually  be  done.  Works 
initiateil  under  Maximilian  liiwl  for  their  [irimary  object 
tlie  dispcwal  of  the  city  sewage,  and  secondarily  the  regula- 
tion Of  the  level  of  |!ho  lakes.  After  many  mtcrruptions 
these  works  were  eeeentiaUjr  complete^l  in  1894.  Thejr  in- 
clude a  amal  nearly  90  milea  long  and  a  tunnel  of  nearly  7 
miles.  With  Uunm  and  other  saoitarT  measures,  it  is  l>e- 
lieved  that  the  health  o(  the  ettr  will  be  grv>ailv  improv.  d. 
There  af»  t«0  flua  aomdvelab  brilU^llg  «  aomewliHt  inatl»- 
qunte  watw^npply  from  the  bills;  that  at  CUapulti^c 
loUows,  very  ncarlr,  tlie  line  of  an  Aztec  aooadiMt.  jNTfx- 
ioo  it  regularly  lata  ont.  with  mwleratelr  wide  stneta  which 
Oloatea(-h  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  usiially  well  paved 
and  lighted ;  tram-cars  run  through  the  princifMil  on<>s  to 
SBTeml  suburbs.  The  usual  ccntrafsoiiare  (now  ixlorntsl  by 
a«Ufden)is  faced  by  the  cathe<lral,  which  is  on  or  near  the 
pnnetpal  A/te<-  temple  (ietw»ili).  The  present  building  was 
begun  in  1573  and  conMcrHtiNl  in  IQli,  though  then  fur 
from  complete  ;  it  is  regarde<l  as  the  finest  clum'h  clifii'f  in 
Spanish  .America,  and  tne  interior  is  eluboratclv  detxtaietl, 
some  of  the  paintings,  it  is  said,  being  by  Murillo.  .\nother 
side  of  the  sijuare  is  occupied  by  the  (T<>vernnient  palnce.  on 
the  site  of  that  of  M<intczuma  ;  it  was  the  re«idence  of  Cor- 
U'ft  (partly  bunie<l  by  rioters  in  the  seventeenth  eentuiy,  but 
rebuilt)  and  of  tho  vicemys.  It  now  I'untaiiis  the  principal 
(iovernment  offices, senate  chamber,  hull  of  auiba.ssiuliir>.eic., 
and  the  Ooverament  pawn-shop.au  inifiortaiit  institution. 
(.)tlier  buildingTi  of  interest  are  the  oflii-es  if  the  InipiisitiMn 
(now  turnetl  into  a  meili<-Hl  school),  the  ii  iiit  \\hc  oldest  in 
the  republic!,  custom-lujuse,  convent  of  .iiiiito  l)omiii[;o, 
vsrifMH  churches,  and  the  numerous  charitable  institutions, 
liiii  i>i  i<  spalm-e.a  very  large  structure, is  oc<-upi(slit>iii  hutel. 
The  Pantcun  contains  inany  elaUinUe  monuiueiiiti.tbe  t\n&il 
beiag  that  in  honor  of  JuarsL  The  belter  clan  of  dwellings 
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are  soliilly  built  of  si.iiii ,  wicli  interior  courts ;  living-rooms 
are  generally  on  tlir  i  ind  flmir.  The  National  Museum  is 
especiallr  rich  in  uiuiiiuities,  including  the  sacrificial  stone, 
hideous  idols,  etc.,  found  near  the  site  of  the  teoailli,  And 
sculptures  from  the  southern  states  and  Vucatan  ;  the  min- 
eral collection  is  very  com|>lete.  There  are  several  libraries, 
the  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  Amer- 
ica, being  the  Biblioteoa  >seional,  with  155,000  volumes  (in 
1HU3)  anil  a  |jrioeless  ooUection  of  historical  manuscripts. 
The  Academy  of  Saa  Osrloa  oontAios  more  TaluaUa  paint* 
ings  by  old  masteia  ^an  any  other  art-gallery  in  Amar^ak 
There  are  eicellent  astronomleal  and  ueteoralogioal  ob- 
servatories: several  scientiflo  seboob  neeeiva  Ooveniment 
aid.  and  are  doing  good  workj  and  sdioola  of  bw,  medi- 
cine, pharmacv,  engineerinff,  technology,  fine  arta^  masiei 
etc.,  take  the  place  <if  the  old  university.  The  city  and  fed- 
eral district  are  well  supplied  with  go<')d  public  and  private 
schools  of  all  grades.  The  principal  outdoor  resorts  ore 
the  Alameda,  a  public  park  and  promenade  with  su(>erb 
treea;  the  I'aseo  dc  la  Viga,  alon^  a  canal  of  that  name; 
and  the  Past^o  de  Hucareli,  continued  to  Chapullepec  in 
the  Paseo  de  la  Itefornias,  and  adorned  with  a  floe  uronw 
equestrian  statue  of  .Charles  IV.  and  monuments  tO  Colum- 
bus, Gualeinotzin.  and  Corids.  Mexico  is  now  conne<-ted 
by  rail  with  most  of  the  states  and  the  U.  8.,  and  is  a  center 
of  manufa<-ture«  and  commerce.  Much  of  the  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  fon-igiiers.  Pop.  (1805)  344.377.  The  feih  nd 
district  has  an  area  of  4C3  so.  miles,  ami  a  population  ..f 
484.608;  it  includes,  besides  the  city,  tho  towns  or  suburliS 
of  Tacubaya»  Oiuulahipe,  Tiolpam,  etc.        II.  H.  Smitu. 

Mexico:  dtyf  eapftal  of  Audram  co..  Mo.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Jlissouri,  n-f.  !i-H);  on  the  Salt  rivf-r, 
and  the  L'hi.  and  Alton  and  the  Wabash  railw^avs  :  lOH  milvs 
N.  W.  of  St  Louis.  It  is  the  seat  of  Hardin  College  (Banlist, 
ojiened  1872),  and  has  a  military  academy,  a  national  Itaiik 
with  capital  of  fSO.OOO,  2  State  banks  with  combined  capi- 
tal of  f350,000,  and  2  daily,  a  monthly,  and  8  weekly 
periodicals.  The  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of 
hour,  fire-bri<-k,  wagons  and  plows.  Pop.  (1880)  8.8:15} 
(ItWO)  4,789 ;  <1900)  HfiW).  Editor  or  Ledoek." 

Hazfto:  villa^;  Oswegoco.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  New  York.  ref.  3-G) :  on  the  Salmon  creelt, 
near  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Korne,  Water,  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad  ;  17  miles  E.  of  Oswego.  It  contains  4  churches, 
8  district  schools,  an  academv,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
flour  ami  k^rist  iiu'lN.  r-itrriage-factories,  oonifOaonericei  bat- 
ter-dish fMi  tMrv.  iumI  a^'ricultural-impleneUt  VOlks.  PODk 
(1880)  l^lTi  ;  {im)  l^lbi  (li>00)  i,m 

EDrfoa  or  **  IinwmtPMfT." 

Mexico,  Bm\t  of:  a  vast  tnhwd  sea.  eorrssponding  in 
many  ways  with  the  Mediterranean :  nearhr  surrounded  by 
the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  partially  shut  off  ttom  the  Atlan- 
tic by  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  connected  with  the  At- 
lantic by  two  comparatively  shallow  >  hannels  known  as  the 
Stmdts  of  Flori<l»and  the' Yucatan  *  liannel.  The  former 
has  a  maximnm  depth  of  344  fathoms  and  a  cross-aection 
of  11  ail.  miles;  the  latter,  with  a  greatest  depth  of  1.164 
fathoms,  has  a  cross-se<"tion  of  110  sq.  mil^  Tiiese  mea*- 
urements,  together  with  other  data,  obtained  by  tl»c  I'.  S. 
(^)a»t  and  (leodetic  Survey,  show  that  only  A  part  of  the 
Oulf  S»ream  comes  from  the  Gulf,  instead  of  the  whole 
of  it,  as  has  been  lonp  supposed.  The  area  of  the  (iulf, 
cutting  it  olT  by  a  lin-  fr<  in  (  'b|k!  Floriila  to  Havana,  is  595.- 
0<K» -tf).  miles.  The  lOU-fathom  line  marking  the  true  con- 
tinental border  is  distant  from  the  present  shore  about  6 
miles  at  Cape  Florida,  120  miles  on  tne  west  coast  of  Flor- 
iila and  the  north  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  VIO  miles  <)i>|Misiie 
Louisiana  ami  Texas.  Should  the  surface  of  tho  Gulf  Ixj 
lowered  100  fnthoius.  20H.OOO  sq.  miles,  or  one-thirtl  of  its 
area,  would  l>e  addeil  to  the  land.  The  prrfitist  tlpjifh  is 
2.119  fathoms.  A  M.l.innrine  plaimu  i<>  ilu'  N.  U.  .if  the 
center  of  the  (lulf,  und  Iwlow  2,fHi(i  fnihoniK,  is  kij'iwn  us 
.SigsK'e's  Deep,  after  it<t  ili- I  '.  . Trr.  The  northern  pitrt  if 
the  (iulf  has  lieen  tlllisl  with  seiliit  i  iit  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  many  facts  iiidiciite  that  the  hiirN.rii  in  that  region  is 
slowly  sub^iditig  on  uccotint  ol  the  wi^ight  of  th*-  silt  de- 
positinl  upon  it.  See  also  G I  LK  Stkkam.  Con-i;lt  Jxr/^jtinf 
SiiiiTiulfiiilrni  of  I'liittil  .Sfaif»  Coa«t  and  Ovuirtic 
nn  for  /.SA.y-.vj,  pp.  619-tJ2l,  Israel  C.  Ri  ssell. 

.Meyer.  Auolf  ItERNiiARD,  M.l). :  othnoloei«t  and  or* 
nithofogist;  b.  at  llnmbiirg.  Germany,  (>ct.  11.  IsiO;  was 
educated  there  and  at  the  l'iiiver»ilies  of  Uottingen,  Vienna, 
Zurich,  and  Berlin.  From  1870  to  l$i3  ha  traveled  in  the 
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PhUippine  iinil  Mnlay  LiIaikIs  ;  .tinw  1874  he  hus  hi'cn  tliroo- 
torof  the  Royal  Zoulo^icnl  mill  Anthni]K»-Ethiiojrra|ihic  Mu- 
■enms  of  Drestlen.  Dr.  Meyer's  contributions  to  orailholocy 
»nd  ethnoloffV  are  tiuiiu>r(>u!«,  Hrui  have  H|>|K>urMl  in  the  i>uli- 
lioations  of  tho  leading  ^-ietttitlc  8iM-ielifi»  of  Hur(>|>(<.  Bo- 
»ii|e!i  tht.'so  htf  hus,  as  din>ctor,  issuetl  sixteen  voliiines  of 
memoirs  and  reports  of  the  Dresden  Mu--H»uin.  Ainonj;  liis 
other  works  are  AhhUdumicn  von  VvgeUkrUth  (4t">.  parts 
1-21.  187!>-W);  Die  Jliritchartfeihaammhing  zu  Montzburg 
(folio.  63  plates,  lH8;i-*'7);  I'naer  Auer-,  Jidfkel-,  uiid  liirk- 
vild  tint!  ^cine  Abarfen  (folio,  with  atltis  of  17  pUtt'i.  IhmTi; 

Alb'tm  'vwi  ('eUbftitypfn(lf*fi~\:  Al'iu/n  "m  I'liiii/^jmi'  nh./x  n 

{1KS.V-M;,  with  8*2  plates);  and  Iturtna  »«i  Oberijttdthal 
(Kiimthen.  folio,  14  plates,  \i^>).  V.  A.  Ia  tas. 

Mcnr.  EouAaD,  M.  D. :  ophthalmologiist ;  b.  at  Dessiui, 
Mot.  18,  18S8:  ^tudieil  at  the  Universities  of  Halle.  K<  rlin, 
and  Pftris,  frrMluating  U.D.  at  Berlin  in  ltl60:  settled  in 
pMi*  in  186.1.  to  practJM  Ul  «>ecia]ty.  In  18«»  he  pub- 
lished JftilaJies  des  yenx.  a  worlc  that  ha»  pa-«^.Ml  tlmiunh 
a  number  of  editions  and  has  been  translate*!  into  (iennaii, 
Eofflisb,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Rusnaa.  lo  188a$  h«  becauie 
90^Vum^B«vm9tmniU€9fMuihiul9^  S.T.A. 

Mej^r,  Geubo  Hsrmasx,  tod,  M.D.:  anatomist  and 
phyiiologist ;  b.  at  Frankfort-on^tliO'SIaln,  Aug.  16^  1815; 
■tiidied  in  the  l'niverslti(>4of  Baidelbetv  and  iierlin,  under 
Tied«tn«nu  and  J.  MQUcr,  gnMiuatinir  M.  D.  from  the  latter 
school  in  1837;  in  1840  was  privnt  doceiit  in  th"-  T'nivMrMty 
of  TllbinfTen ;  in  1844  accepted  the  position  of  [irr.-.  .  tor  at 
tha  UniTersiiy  of  Zurich.  $ul>sequenuy  becooiiiiK  Professor 
oif  Anatotny.  Ilia  oontributiona  to  pnrsioloirical  anatomy 
aro  very  valuable.  Among  his  works' are:  LrhrbueK  dt'r 
ph^nologitchen  Anatomie  dts  Jfenschen  (Leipzig,  IHoC*; 
J}u  StfUik  und  Mrrhunih  df«  mrn*chlirhen  KnofhenqtrMce 
(L^pdg,  lt<7^) ;  I'ruiere  Sprnrhirerkzruge  und  ihre  VdflMII- 

S.T.  ARamogie. 

Sej;er,  Ovstav,  Ph.  D. :  philologist ;  b.  at  fJrosvStreh- 
litx,  bllesia,  Nov.  25.  1850;  $tudiett  at  tlie  University  of 
Bnalaai  fnoi  1871  to  1874  waataachcr  in  the  Oymnoiiium 
at  Gotha;  in  1878  bacame  prirat  docaiit  in  Prague ;  since 
1897  luM  taau  fn^mattt  OamptmSf  Fhilokijiy  at  Graz 
In  Stdaraiark:  to  *  membw  ct  tha  Inpertal  A«adamy  of 
Vienoa :  ia  author  of  JW*  ntit  yaanlm  gtbitdeUn  iV«Uen#- 
«Mrhm  (1873) ;  Guekiehte  dtr  indogarm.  SiammM- 
dtutg  und  DfcliiMlhn  (1875);  Orieehitehe  GrammtUik 
0.880$  2d  cd.  1886) ;  Allmw«i4»eht  Slitdim  fS  vols..  19S»-8a); 
jEaaam  und  Studim  zur  Sprtteh^etehiehte  und  Votkskunde 
(18S$;  ReiMskizzen  «)m  (iritrhtnlnnd  und  ItnUen  (1H?*6); 
Alhnm^isrhe  Grammattk  (i>^);  Grierhi«ch€  Volk»tUdfr  in 
deut*eher  yaehbildung  <1«90);  A'tymolfM/itehe*  WMerbuch 
dtr  aXbamntdkm  Spmehe,  H«  ia  tlia  Hot  aathturitj  ia  tba 
field  of  Albawlan  pbOology.  ^Kt.  Ist  Wesiun. 

Mcftr,  Heisrjch  Ai'otsT  Wiloelk.  Th.  P.;  Bible  com- 
inentator;  b.  at  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1800;  fttudiiyl  theol<>);y 
in  Jena;  was  pastor  at  Osthnusen  (1823).  Harste  (18;il), 
Iloya  (18.37).  Xeustadt  (1841) :  after  1848  he  resided  in  Han- 
over, aad  there  dieil  June  21,  1878.  As  early  as  1839  his 
laboiB  as  an  exegutical  oonimentator  upon  the  New  Testar 
inant  vara  neognind  in  OermaQy  as  nnitin^  sound  laain- 
iny  and  tha  nost  aeaivhing  eriticisni  with  an  orthodox,  eon- 
•erinativa  fialth.  Prom  that  daf  to  tba  mriod  of  his  death 
Jm  was  ooostantly  putting  fotth  i»w  editions,  niasterpieceg 
of  eamcMis.  Unable  to  fiiiish  tha  Xaw  Testament  hjins<-lf, 
beoattse  the  wondarfid  sab  of  his  commentary  had  obligetl 
him  to  make  these  freqaent  revisions,  which  were  fif  the 
niuiU  thorough  and  canotd  character, lie  gave  TheMalonhuia 
to  Revelation  to  others.  An  English  trahxliition  of  his  eom- 
menfarv appeared  at  Eldinburgh  under  the  supervision  of  IJev. 
W.  1*.  fticK-njn,  of  the  Universitv  of  Glasgow,  ami  Bev,  F, 
Crombic,  of  St.  Mary's  College.  I'n  twenty  volumes,  lf^<;{-83, 
of  which  then  is  a  greatly  unproved  American  edition  (11 
-voltn  New  York,  I88¥48).      Kavised  by  Si.  M.  JAdtaoK. 

Meyer,  Johaxs  Georo,  calle<l  Meyer  Ton  Bremen: 
gpnre-painti'r;  b.  in  Bremen,  <k-t.  28,  181.1;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Dec.  6,  1886.  He  wa«  a  pupil  of  DOsseldorf  Academy  ;  set- 
tled in  Berlin  in  18,53 ;  became  Professor  of  the  Acii-lemy 
theve  1868*,  was  a  member  of  the  Amstenlam  Aoadcrny. 
Ha  was  awanlnl  a  raiKlttl  at  the  Centennial  Exbibitiuii, 
Phi]a<1el])hia,  1876i.  His  pictorra,  almost  all  of  small  sise, 
brought  hish  prices  daring  his  lifetime,  and  many  of  them 
are  owned  in  tha  U.  S.  The  Lttl«r  Is  in  tha  Wolfe  collee- 
tioo.  Metropolitan  Jlnsenm,  New  York,  W,  A,  C. 


Meyer,  Jn.n  I,oTitAii,von,  Ph.  D. :  chemist ;  b.  at  Varel, 
in  OKIenliurL:.  Aug.  19, 1W5W;  stu'lied  meilicine  in  Zurich  and 
WOr/.linrg,  tiien  chemistry,  malhemalici',  and  physics  in 
Heidell>erg  and  K on igsl lerg ;  graduated  at  the  I'niverjiity 
of  W(lr/l)urg  in  1H57,  his  the?*i&  being  Die  (iti«t  dm  Hhtlni: 
taught  in  the  forestry  academy  of  Neustadt-Kberswalde 
after  18(J«,  in  the  farUrtihe  l'olyte<:hnic  Institute  after 
186M,  in  llie  University  of  Tubingen  after  1876.  and  in  that 
of  (;"<itin;;i>n  after  HS^Sw  D.  at  Uiittingen.  Apr.  14.  18f'5. 
He  contnbnted  many  taebnieal  papers  to  chetnical  pcri«  i- 
icals.  ,S.  T.  ABMSTRoxti. 

Meyer.  Leo,  Ph.  D. :  comparative  philologist;  b.  at  Ble- 
deln.  in  HaP'  v  r.  Tiily  'A,  \i<M\  studied  at  Ofittiogeo  and 
Berlin:  in  l!:'*'.  )'><  :ime  a'viistant  professor  at  OCttingen ; 
sini-e  186-'»  has  b«H'ii  Profeswir  of  German  and  Comparative 
I'liilology  at  Dorpat  in  Knssia  (Livonia);  is  the  author, 
among  other  worsu,  of  6Vi/r»I;i(y/«  Vergli  irhuna  dtr  (/riech- 
incften  und  Meinisehen  Di^klinatiou  [ISti'i);  XergUiehtnde 
Grntnmitlik  der  grireh.  Und  iat.  Sj/rarhe  (2  rol«..  ISBl-Ci; 
vol.  i.,  2d  ed,  lf*<4);  ZKa  getitehe  Sfraehe  (1869);  Grit- 
ehiaehe  Aorittt  {JL979).  Bvu.  lOK  WbbblEE. 

Meyer,  Ltrsvio.  ILD.:  alienist;  b;  at  Bielafald,  Oer> 
many,  Dec  27, 18S7;  stndied  in  the  Universities  at  Bonn« 
WQrxbtug,  and  Berlin,  graduating  M.  D.  from  the  latter  in 

18.V3;  began  hi»  («yehiatrie  Studied  in  the  Berlin  CharttA 
Hospital,  later  going  to  the  Hamburg  general  hospital :  in 
1886  was  elected  professor  at  the  University  of  Qottingen, 
and  became  director  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane.  His 
patters  un  various  topic*  connected  wi!  h  insnnity  have  been 
published  in  the  JSeutehriflfBrP^hmtrir  iiud  the ilreAio 

/fir  Pttyrhitittle.  b.  T.  ARM5TRON0. 

Meyer.  I'a;  l:  philologist;  b.  in  Paris,  Jhij.  17,  lh40;  lius 
been  Professor  of  I  he  languages  an<l  liiteraturcsof  St)Ulhern 
Europe  at  the  College  dc  France  since  1876,  tiir»»ctor  of  the 
£cole  des  Chartes,  and  member  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
st^riritions  et  Belles-Lettm.  He  Is  also  secretarv  of  the 
Sootet^dcaAnoieiwT«xt«sFnn«aiB, has  been  one  o'f  the  edi- 
tors of  tha  Rommaia  since  its  foundation  in  187S,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  editon  of  the  Jtsnie  eritiqut  d'hiMoirt  H  d» 
liltiraturt,  begun  In  18M>  Besides  many  papers  in  period- 
icals, anoh  aa  tha  two  Imt  mentlMiad,  the  Jahrbueh  far 
ronuu^h$  md  savfiseM  ZOlsrafvr,  tha  MimoirM  de  la 
SoeUU  de  linguitiimu  ds  Parts,  the  JWUjofMgasd*  ri'ea/s 
dM  f^utrtM,  etc.,  which  are  important  for  the  study  of  th« 
Provencal  and  Old  Freneb  languages  and  literatnrss.  ha 
has  also  published  in  separata  volumes  a  number  of  editions 
of  mcdiiBval  texts  and  other  works.  Among  these  are  Tiiir- 
Uuim  und  Jotaphat  (1864),  an  Old  French  poem,  with  H. 
Zotenberg;  L»  Somtut  dr,  Ftnmencn  (1865);  Z.«s  demiera 
(rouhuloun  da  la  J^itiiee  (1871) ;  Rfcuril  d'uneiana  texitt 
iHig-liidtis  proifHfaujr  el  /ranffi/a  (1874-77,  not  vet  com- 
plete); Im  (.'hannou  d«  la  croimde  ttmtre  let  Alhiqeoia  d 
vols.,  187.'>-71)):  Dnurrl  et  Relon  (18W)):  Girnrt  de  Roub- 
gillon  (1HH4).  a  translHti<in;  Fragments  d'une  Vit  d«  iSaiul- 
Tlioma*  <h-  Caafnrhfni  iis8.5);  Alejundre  h  Grand  dona  la 
litfimU'r^  fn,),-;>ii>t:  du  inoyeH  «(/!•  (2  vols..  1886);  UHia- 
toirt  d«  Guiliaiime  /«  jUiiwAo/ (vol.  i.,  18t)l);  La  Chan- 
soiinier  fraiifdia  dt  Samt-Oarmain-daa-J'reif  {vol.  '}..  1891), 
with  G.  Raynaud.  £.  S.  tiueLUOh'. 

Meyer,  Yictob:  dumiit:  b.  In  Beriin,  Sept.  s,  1848; 
studied  in  Beriin ;  beeama  Ptofeaeor  at  CheinistaT  in  Stutt- 
gart 1871,  in  Zurich  1878,  in  GSttingen  1885,  In  Heidelbeiv 
1888;  has  made  eshanstin  rcsearcbee  in  organic  chemlstiry. 
Is  anther  of  JPjfroehemia^  tMartuehnngrn  ^with  Lauger, 
1885);  Di's  Um^tngruppe  (1888);  Kr'gehmaaa  vnd 
ateretmiemiaAer  Foraehung  (1890):  Lrhrbnch  dar  Organ- 
i»ehm  f.'Aeniie  (with  Jacohaon,  181*1);  JoM/cn  swr  fit «/tf0* 
firen  Anatpae  (with  Treadwell,8d  ed.  1881);  .dws  JVoter 
und  Wixxtutie/Kifl  (1892). 

Mfyerbwr,  mi>r-l)flr,  GiAcoMo(Iialianiz»'d  form  of  Jakor 
Meter  Bekr:  comj>oser :  b.  in  Berlin,  !*cpt.  .'».  1791.  Hi* 
father,  James  B<'er,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  appreciated  cul- 
ture and  had  a  fondne**  for  art.  gave  his  thrra  sons, 
Michael,  Wilhelm,  and  .Inkob.  the  full  advantages  of  edn- 
cation.  Giacomo  (or  Jalcob)  had  a  genius  for  music,  and  en- 
joved  the  benefit  of  the  best  teR<>hing  that  aonid  be  com- 
manded. In  1808  ha  was  admitted  t< •  Vogkr'a  asiaot  aohool 
at  Darmstadt,  and  in  close  intimacy  with  Kad  Maria  von 
Weber,  who  had  already  composed  operas,  he  studied  hard 
and  BocMMfttOy  ff*  two  vears.  At  this  time  Mwertwr 
comi>osr<  1  uti  oratorio.  G',tf  imd  Jif  Xalnr.  In  181^  under 
I  VogU-r  i  nuHpic^s,  the  oj-uni  of  •Uphthah  was  produced  at 
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Mnnich.  It  failfl,  Hn<\  the  disconwrteil  eompi>sor.  dr^p- 
pinU  liruinatir  music  for  ii  tiiiu',  rctdrncii  to  tin'  iiii»ni>.  mui 
at  luL'Vod  great  tlistiiiftioii  in  Vicuna.  A  M-cimtl  opcrH,  I>ir 
Beiden  Ao/i/pn,  failed.  Italian  inu'iir  iilnno  was  poimlar, 
and  Meyerlwer  went  to  Italy  to  learn  the  iitetbuus  of  the 
Italian  »chooL  Thenccforwani  his  lalior  wm  auccewful. 
His  Romilda  t  Cottanta  (1812)  at  Padua,  his  Semiramidt 
(18U0  Bt  Turin,  his  £mma  di  Re^rgo  (18*20)  at  Venice, 
were  leoeiTed  with  pniae.  Id  1838  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  brought  <mt  trinamhuHy  «t  tbe  SokIa  in  Milan.  Tlie 
next  year  L'Xmik  H  tfrmata  wh  nrodnoad  with  LaUache 
•nd  PiwoiiJ.  la  18U  tb*  Ondan  wm  ne«iT«d  with  int- 
BMOM  furor  at  VenlM.  Thb  doMd  Um  flnt  period  ia  the 
eempoNf^c  oaner.  Tb»  HOonA  Miiod  opmd  in  PariM. 
with  JMtrl  I*  DiaUe,  whioh  bioiif;ht  out  in  1881,  and 
tmmA  iinpnndaited  enthusiasm,  not  In  Paris  onW,  bat  in 
Clemwiiy  and  ell  over  Eumne.  The  Iliiywnott  followed 
in  1886,  and  added  now  laurels  to  Mevcrbei-r'ii  fame,  it  \m>- 
inc  the  flnt  of  what  may  be  termed  "historical as  distiu- 
giushed  from  the  purelj  romantic  lyric  drama.  Tbe  ap- 
peennee  of  f%»  HvguenoU  mwle  an  e]Hx:h  in  operatic  art. 
Thirteen  years  tiaiwt'd  before  the  Prophite  was  completed. 
In  1W4  came  L  ^^toile  du  Nord,  five  years  later  Ihnorah, 
•lao  known  as  La  PardoH  de  PloermtJ,  both  works  inferior 
in  dignitT  to  the  two  preceding.  L'Africaint,  the  work  of 
Tears,  waited  long  for  nn  opportunity,  and  was  not  pnxluoed 
till  180S,  a  rear  after  the  composers  death,  which  occurred 
in  Pkris,  May  2.  1864.  See  the  i#i/e,  by  Blaiie  de  Bury 
(18619  and  that  by  Henri  Mendel  (IM^. 

Meyendale,  or  Dale  City :  borough :  Somerset  co.  Pa. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  8-C') ; 
on  tlie  Casselman  rivt-r.  and  the  Bait,  au'd  Ohio  Railroad  ; 
llSmilBeS.  E.  of  I'itt.>>burg.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
mining  region,  and  lutsflwr  and  pUning  mill.H,  iron-foun- 
dry, furnitur»-tact(H7,  atoDewar^works,  large  lumber  inter- 
«it«i  and  two  waeldy  nawepapan.  Pop.  (1880)  1,488 ;  (1800) 
iM^X  (1806)8,684. 

MifMrt,  THRODon,  H.D.:  alienist  and  Monkfiit;  b. 
•t  Dnidcn,  Suony,  June  18, 1888;  mdnated  ILD.  at  the 
UnlTusttrof  Yiantta  in  1861;  in  1805  was  docent  for  the 
Anatomr  of  the  Bwin ;  in  1868  was  prosector  of  the  Vienna 
Insane  A^Inm :  in  1870  director  of  the  peyoUatiio  clinic 
and  Extraordinary  Proftesor  of  Psrchiatry  at  tbe  univer- 
eitf ;  in  1873  elected  Professor  of  Neurology ;  in  1885  made 
a  privy  councilor.  lie  was  president  of  the  Psychiatric 
AssociatioiL  vice-president  of  the  Vienna  Meili<'al'  SK-ii  t  v, 
and  •  member  vt  tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Scicncet)  <>f  \''i- 
enna.  His  researches  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  his 
writings  on  nwlico-psychological  subjectM  have  lieen  of 
great  value  in  advancing  this  departnient  of  niMlical  sci- 
ence. Amon^  his  publications  are  Zur  Mechaitik  rf««  Oe- 
AirnAaHM  (Vienna,  1874);  I'nychintrif  Klinik  der  Erkran- 
fnuuien  dr«  Vordrrhiriu  (Vienna,  1K'<4).  Ho  wbj»  cm-ditor 
«t  Jnyehiatritehea  CentrtMlatt  trmn  1H71-78,  an<l  of  Jahr- 
tMUrfOr  Piyekiairit  for  19».  D.  M»v  :u,  m>i. 

^.  T.  Abmstrono. 

Meyr,  MRLrnioa:  author;  b.  at  Khringen,  in  the  Ries,  a 
fertile  plain  included  by  the  Franconian  and  Suubian  Jura, 
Bavaria,  June  'iS,  18lO;  stuilied  at  Munich  and  Heidel- 
berg; devoted  himself  to  literature ;  liveii  in  Berlin  1810-53, 
afterward  altertmtelv  at  Munich  and  Ktiring<>n,  where  he 
died  A()r.  2'i,  1871.  "Hia  best-known  proiluctioim  are  fJuke 
Albtrt  (1852);  iVoriM  from  thr  Hies  (IKTiO);  Charles  the 
Hold  (1803);  and  .Xew  Storirn  from  the  Ifien  (1x71).  In  the 
Stories  from  the  Hies  he  givest  a  series  of  nxipii^ite  pictures 
,ot  the  peasant  life  of  his  native  couniry,  which  rank  among 
the  best  village  talsa  written  in  the  (iennan  language. 

Revised  by  Ji  l.ii  s  (joebel. 

Mey'rirk,  Frederick  :  theologian ;  b.  at  Rainsburv  vi- 
carage. Wiltshire,  Enghind,  Jan.  28, 1827 ;  educated  at  Trill- 
in W)llege.  Oxford,  where  he  was  sucee-ssively  «^-holar.  fel- 
low (1847-80),  and  tutor  (1851-59).  and  has  sincx-  held  the 
university  office  of  select  preacher  (IHW-M,  18«5-66.  1h7*>- 
78).  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Anglo-C'ontinciiiiil  .So- 
ciety; pnblishe<l  The  Prtirtical  Working  of  thi  I'hvrri,  ,„ 
Spain  (1851);  The  Moral  aitd  Drrotionul  Theoloyy  uf  tin 
Church  of  Mom*  (1857);  Th«  Otttctut  und  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don (1858);  7«  Dogma  n  XeeeMity  1  (IHKli ;  The  DoArinr  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Holy  C\tmm'inion  Ui-statvd  (If  S); 
8U  Oil.  1891);  The  Church  in  S/miiu  (IHirj);  and  coinnacr- 
siol  writitiL's  aguin«t  H.iiiian  t'ullii)lii  i-in  ;  Im-"  CMUiiiliiiUMl 
to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Jiitde,  to  the  Sueaker'e 
Commmiiani,  to  the  iWj»«  CwiMWNfofy,  and  to  Hodder  and 


Stoughton's  Theological  Lihrary.  Editor  of  the  Foreign 
Chiirrh  Chronirit  and  herinr;  wa.s  exaiiiiiiing  I'liapiain  to 
the  Hiiihop  of  Liueuin  ilSfiH-H.'o ;  principal  of  Co'iriiiirton 
Colltge,  Uarba»lo»  (1K86-87);  since  186H  h  US  been  n-ctur  of 
Bickllng,  Aylsliarn.  Norfolk.     Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksos. 

Meyrlck,  Sir  S.^mikl  Kisn,  I.L.I).:  archs-ologist ;  h.  in 
Lonilnii  in  17>«);  was  educated  at  (Queen's  College.  Oxforti, 
and  beoBUie  an  advin-ate  in  the  eoclesia!<ti<-al  antf  admiralty 
courts,  but  deviiliNl  hi-  cliicf  at iiiit i'ln  tn  iircha'ological 
studie-s  and  contriluir.- 1  hiiiniii. m  ile  [lapiTs  t..  The  lientle- 
man'»  Maynzine.  li  i>  "ju  i  inky  was  the  collection  and  illus- 
tration uf  liui  ictit  nnns  and  armor,  of  which  he  ultimately 
formed  a  large  cull,  ,  ti,,ti.  Among  his  works  were  The  His- 
tory '.ind  An/iijilititf  of  th'  i'miul'i  of  ( 'oriltijiin  i4to,  Lon- 
don. IHlOl:  Tlif  CoMumtf  of  the  (»niitniil  InholtitiinlH  of  the 
BrUinh  Uliimis  (l^l."ii;  .1  Critictil  Inquiry  <nto  Anr/-nt 
Aniior  I1S-J4;  iuiprovci  cd.  ;5  vols.,  1H44|,  wiili  iii.m'  tliiin 
10(1  CI. Ion  li  pUlcs;  and  Kni/roved  llluttrations  of  A  or:, , it 
ArtM  ttinl  Arinor.ii  Sfritx  „  f  h'/rhingx  {hv  J<»»  iU  Skel- 
ton)  of  ih"  (  oIlrelioH  (it  iro,,''lr"-h  i  uort  (2  vofs.,  18:10).  The 
priiit-H  in  the  la.st-iiamed  work  arc  vuliiable.  but  there  is  little 
arclm«ologic«l  accuracy  in  the  text  of  ar.v  of  hi«  publicationa, 
D.  in  London,  A|)r.  2.  Ibt4t<.   Hevi-  d  liy'  Ki  ssell  Sti  rui.s. 

Mezeray,  maz  rA'.  Fkasi;ois  Krin:';.  de:  liistorian;  b. near 
F»lais<>.  Normandy,  in  IfiKt;  hciriin  his  literary  career  as  a 
poet,  bul  lurti.-ii  s.i.iu  li-  hi>tiirii  jil  >liiiii.:-.  aini'publishetl  in 
1(J43  the  tlrst  viOuu,,-  nf  his  Jhn/inrc  Ar  Fniurr,  which  pr«>- 
cured  for  him  ilu-  ].utr.inage  of  Hiclulicit,  whu  puvc  him  a 
pension  of  4.0<K)  livrcs  ami  tlie  title  of  hi>tori.i;:riiiiher.  llis 
Abrfge  chronotixiiifuf  de  rj/mtoire  de  Franrt  iKJtJS)  is  coii- 
sidun  d  l>etter  tlrnn  the  principal  work.  D.  in  Paris.  July 
10,  lim.  ' 

Mcze'rfKin  [from  Fr.  mitirion,  from  Arab,  and  Fun. 
mSzariyun.  camellia] :  in  materia medica,  the  baritOlAniba 

belonging  to  ih..  i;cini»  Daphne,  espeoiallv  D.  mezerevm,  D, 
laurto'ii.  uiiil  Jt.  i/iiiJiiim.  Tlicv  are  natives  of  Euro|)e  and 
Asia,  soincinncs  M-en  in  cultivation  in  the  U.S.  Thev  are 
of  111 c  order  Thymthaceii>.  The  luark  ha.s  strongly  irn'tant- 
narcntic  properties.  It  was  once  extensively  eni'ploved  in 
nii-'liciiie,  and  now  has  a  liiiiiicii  ust-  in  cases  of  rlH-umatisiu 
an«l  other  diseases.  The  fre.sh  l»ark  will  ouickly  blister  the 
skin.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Hare. 

M^zidres.  mdzi-ar':  a  fortified  town;  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  France;  on  the  Meiise,  opposite 
Charleville,  with  which  it  is  conneete<l  bv  a  bridge.  It  is 
15.')  miles  by  rail  N.  £.  of  Paris  i^  e  man  of  France,  ref.  2-G). 
In  l.'jJO  it  was  successfully  defende«I  by  Hayanl  against 
t'liarles  \'..  and  his  banner  is  still  preserved  in  the  hotel  de 
ville.  The  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  town,  Sept. 
27.  is  still  oU*»>rved.  The  present  fortiflcalions  were  planned 
by  VhiiIihii.  The  M'hool  of  military  engineering  originalijr 
fiiiiiiiicl  lici-e  wic.  ■.uc<ie>.«ively  lransferri><l  to  Metz  and  FoO- 
iMiiiehleau.  The  iron  iiidustrv  lios  graiiually  been  oonoeo> 
tmte.l  at  ChaHeville.    Pop.  ilS«l)  6,661 ;  (MWt)  7,4M. 

M^xi^res,  Alkrku  .Teas  I'uanvois:  critic;  b,  at  R4hoD, 
Moselle,  France.  Nov.  imJO.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Norinale  Su]M>rienre,  and  t  hen  at  the  French  school  in  Athens, 
obtaining  the  lii  gree  «>f  d<M  ieur-us-lettree  in  1688.  In  1M4 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Fureini  Literatures  at  NancT;  in 
1868  be  was  given  a  similar  posiaon  at  the  Sorlwnne,  having 
already  served  some  time  there  as  suppliant.  In  Jan.,  1874, 
he  wa*  elected  to  the  Acati^mie  Franvaise  to  sueceeil  Saint- 
Marc  (f  irardin.  His  studies  were  chiefly  in  Italian,  English, 
and  German  literature,  and  rac>st  of  his  nublications  hav« 
h/id  to  do  with  one  or  ilie  other  of  these.  NVe  inav  mention 
Etude  mir  lea  o  m  rrx  fiohtiquet  de  Paul  JUru'tn  (18.^; 
.ShiikejffHorf .  itf.i  omrm  tl  critiques  (1S({1):  Pre'dires- 
Krorg  tt  aiiiti„ip,innii.H  <lr  .S7/((^c«;>»'<ire  (IWtl.  like  the  pre- 
ceding crowned  liy  the  Kn'ncli  Aeadeiny  ;  Cunl>-oiporain«  et 
iiui-r,.t.i,iin<  de  Shdkrxprorf  (lNfi4>:  Jiaiite  tt  f Italic  nou- 
r,l!t  ilNli.'ii;  I'rtroroue.  d'aprtji  de  nouveaux  documeuta 
l!sr,:i;  /,,/  .v.„  |,f,:  franraixe,  etc.  {WW);  W,  (rnethe,  les 
rcu  r'lv.s  ,  .rjih.jurrK  jtar  la  fir  rl  vols.,  lW7'.i-73).  Mc/ii'res  has 
!  coiitrifiiili'l  iiiiich  literary  criti,-iMii  to  the /iVno  .!',-  Jh<ix 
]  M<:H'i'S  iirei  I.I  T'lnjin.  .Since  the  Kruiir. i-t iennan  vviir  he 
liiis  iiilen-Mni  liitii--lf  in  i^ilisic-  n>  u  iiio.|erate  rei .ublicaii. 
In  ISSi.  and  in  ISS).  he  wa-.  eledcil  ili'[iiitv.  nf  his  inure 
rtH'ent  jnililications  may  Ik?  nuMitioneil  En  France  :  X  1  1 1  h 
et  Xl\'  nifrl^A  ( and  dt  Enince :  llaht,  Esfigi^ 
Ai>'il'ttrrr,  tin'ce  moderne  (IHSU).  A.  R.  MaKsii. 

Meziriac  nie-ztw  n%  aak',  Claudb  Oaspak  Bachbt:  claa> 
sical  aeboiar;  b.  in  Bonig;  Ftenee^  Oct.  8, 1881.  Ha  b»> 
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longed  to  thp  .Tf«iiit  nnlpr,  hut  sabsequentlf  became  an 
apostate  and  lutirriol.  Hi'  v.  !is  one  of  thu  most  lt>arn«<)  1:1111 
of  his  time;  is  ii'iw  chi.-)ly  known  as  the  authi>r  <if  a 
commentary  to  thf  Hfr-julf-t  nf  Oml.  a  wurk  full  'if  ivc' in- 
dite learning.  The  first  edition  ^1826;  is  one  of  the  ^kre!^t 
of  books,  a  ^ond  was,  bomiTOT,  MBUBd  in  two  Tolunies  by 
Haye  du  Sauzet  (1716).  A,  O. 

Mexio,  medzd  [Ital.,  lit«r.,  middle,  half: Span,  nudio: 
Portug.  meio  :  Kouman.  miez  :  Ft.  mi  in  midi,  parmi,  etc. 
<  L&C  mediui,  mid,  in  the  middlcj :  in  music,  a  term  of 
diminution,  sienifyini;  the  half,  middle,  or  mean  between 
two  things  of  a  positive  nature  or  description.  Thus  a 
mezzo-soprano  voice  is  one  whose  range  is  between  the  so- 
prano and  alto.  Mezzo  forte  (or  m.  /.)  is  rather  loud,  and 
mezzo  piano  (or  m.p.)  rather  lofL  Meauo  toc&  in  Uka  man- 
ner, impliiM  tin  vm  ot  onlj  hall  «f  tlia  hmuI  fotoa  of  the 
▼oice. 

■ezxofan'ti,  On  >i:rr£  OASPAxno:  Iingui<it;  b.  at  Bo- 
logna, Italy,  Sept.  17,  1774.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  besides 
<}rMk  and  Latin,  he  already  knew  many  foreign  European 
Iaiigaag<es.  Having  entere«l  the  priesthnod  (1707),  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  ami  librarian  at 
Bnlogtia.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Rftiue;  in  lH3.i  succeeded 
Angelo  Mai  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library ;  and  in 
was  nuule  a  cnrrliiinl.  He  is  said  to  have  sjMiken  over 
fifty  languages,  b(.t  ihis  (ii(!ulty  was  not  combined  with  any 
great  measure  of  inr.'llL-i  tun!  {wwer.  T>.  in  Ki  tii<»,  Mar.  l!?. 
1H49.  His  b-Kiks  nrnl  paix  r^  ln-rain,'  tln'  ].ii.[N-ny  •■f  lln-  li- 
hrarv  of  Hi'sdiriiii,  Thm'  (■xiN;'^  I'Ul  11  siinrlr  ]>rrrilcil  wnvk 
i  f  h:s.  I'ulii^-y  [iroiii niini.-i  1  ill  I^IU  iir.i>n  hi>  i'\d  iiiasti-r  in 
<;r  l;  Kmmimufle  da  I'oiite.  See  hialitje,  by  Charles  WiU- 
1  M  1:  issell  (18.58;  2*1  ed.  186.3). 

Jiezzotint  En^rarlBf :  See  E.vaRAvi\o. 


*^  EMtNtt  wpital  %  Um  pnaent  oapilal  ot  the  wmtrj. 

Ml*t]»liBirABl>:  politkian:  b.  at  Portsmouth.  Englaml. 
in  180O;  mm  edimtM  tX  the  ProtesUnt  Dissenters'  College 
at  W^BondleT;  bonne  an  Indeipoiident  minister  at  Ware, 
md  aftenram  pmehed  at  Luoaatar;  removed  to  London 
in  IMO  and  aat&IUMd  Tkt  Jfaww/epaiirf;  in  1844  aided 
in  fflttalfliihliir  tbo  Britiah  Aati^urah  AaMwiatioii,  later 
knowB the  ubentCoR Sodetyi  ma  aa  mmoewaftil oan- 
didbta  Jbr  Parliament  in  1846  and  1847;  waa  elected  for 
Bochdale  July,  1852 ;  lost  his  aeat  1857 :  represented  Brad- 
ford in  1809-74.  Mr.  Miall  wma  oon.spicu(>us  parliamentary 
julvooate  fit  iijitnli'xxl  suffrage  and  an  opponent  of  all  re- 
ligious emltiwiiiiiils..  He  published  Vitwa  of  the  Voluntary 
^neiple  (1845>;  Elhi<;4t  of  yonconformit'y  (1848);  Tille- 
4bttd*  of  tKt  Church  of  Enaliitul  to  her  I'arochial  Endow- 
ments (1861) :  Polities  of  ChriatimitgJLm^'y  and  WayUe 
Mxuingt  and  Reminiscenett  (1881^  O,  Aprv  88, 1881.  Soe 
the  Ltft  by  A.  MiaU  (1884). 

MUiail  (mI-«a'mA)  BiTor;  a  river  in  Dade  oa,  Pla.; 
lonnadintbeETeiigladeabfoirtlateirfLdioOlmohobee^  It 
Hryws  Into  Btseayne  Bay.  At  ita  montii  la  a  Ibw  grore  of 


.Miami  Kiver:  a  stream  of  Ohid.  ri*es  in  Hanlin  cf  ..nmx 
111  a  s-nthwij^r  L'i>urse,pas8iij^  tli..- eitu--  uf 'I'roy,  I  lnyt.ni,  aiui 
llaiuiUoii.  It  IS  a  rapid  stream, llowmgtlir'iii(;h  .-1  l-ciiutifiil, 
fertile,  Bi;d  r"i|>u;iiiis  vuHer,  and  joining  tii.'  Ohio  I'clnw 
Ciucinnati.  it  is  150  luilc*  long,  and  fumishfs  iinu  !i  waicr- 
power.  Its  ultimate  sourri/  is  1, ffi't  nlxnc  ti'lr.  A  cnriiil 
extends  along  the  river. — The  Little  Miami  i>  n  sudiIIit,  mi- 
navigable  Ktrvam.  flowing  through  a  fertile  ami  hilly  r<  gion 
to  the  E.  of  the  Miami,  and  reiMning  the  Ohio  6  iimes  al>uve 
Ciii<-iiiTi.<iti. 

MlaiBls:  'See  ALoontjLiA.N-  I.nolans. 

Xiarai»borf ;  Tillage;  Montgomery  eo.,0,ttor  location 
of  county,  w  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  6-C);  on  the  (Jreat  Miami 
river,  the  .MiHiui  hihI  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Clove.,  Cin.,  Chi., 
and  St.  L.,  and  the  Cin.,  Hannibal,  and  Dayton  railways ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Dayton,  the  county-seat,  SO  miles  N.  of  Cin- 
cinnatL  It  is  in  a  tobacco-growing  ri'srion,  Kk<!  ("xi  t-lU-nt 
water-power,  and  contains  several  mill^  mni  faf  I'  iri.  s,  J  na- 
tional banks  with  combine*!  capital  of  |;iJO0.O00.aiid  2  weekly 
newsf  .ftfK-rs.    Pop.  ( 1880)  1,986 ;  (1890)  2.1»58 ;  (1900)  8.041. 

Xiaad  UalTonltj :  an  adneational  institution  at  Oxfora, 
Botlar  oa,  O.;  itUMnpOHited  in  1808;  opened  aa  a  grammar 


school  in  1818,  and  as  a  collcg."  in  1824.  It  derivee  Its  origin 
from  a  grant  of  the  tci»  ii-hij)  of  Oxford,  made  by  Congresa 
to  the  State  of  Ohi'i  in  to  be  held  in  trust  for  euuca- 
tifinal  purpose  s.  lUiriuf;  the  years  1873-84  the  institution 
was  closed.  The  univi  rsiiy  Ls  non-sectarian,  governed  by  a 
l>oard  of  eight  fiti  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  rp<  •  iv*  s  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Legi^ 
lature.  ^.'<  :il>rnry imuiiuiis  18,000 Tolomea.  PMaident,BaT. 
David  S.  TapiMtn,  D.  1). 

Miantonouoh:  sachem  of  the  Karraganseti  Tiuiinns  and 
nephew  of  C^nonicus:  assumed  the  government  about  1686, 
and  in  that  year  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  government 
of  Massachusetts.  He  aided  the  fnlontsts  in  the  Peqmid 
war  1637.  and  was  friendly  to  K.<^'.>r  Williams  ami  dth-  r 
earlv  »>tt!«Ts  of  Hhodf  Inland,  to  whom  he  made  ^'ruiiis  uf 
land.  Haviii);  eii>;uue<l  ijt  war  with  Uncas,  »i(  ijem  df  tho 
Moliepfins.  he  was  tttkeii  jirisnncr.  cnrried  to  Hurtforii.  and 
bv  the  «(lvi<'.>  Hlill  coiist'iit  (i(  ihe  roiniii issjoner^  of  the 
i-<  returned  to  L'uc«s  to  be  exttctife.l.  llu 
ivHs  taken  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  defeat*' i.  (1  real 
rUtu&,  near  Norn  ich,  and  t bore  was  put  to  death  by  the 
tomahawk  by  a  hn  tlier  i»r  L'neibi.  A  limplA  monument, 
erected  in  1841.  ntarkis  hi^  grave. 

Miao-tse,  or  Xrao-tae  (literally,  sons  of  the  soil):  alM>- 
riginal  tribes  who  early  appear  in  Chin««e  history,  and  who 
formerly  occupiwi  extensive  tracts  in  <  Vntrtil  china,  espe- 
cially in  the  n"ti:hbirh<M)d  of  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  but  who 
have  been  djivei:  l>y  the  advancing  Chinese  into  the  more 
iiiawessible  mouittHin  regions  of  tne  S.  and  S.  \V.,  chiefly 
K">  :-ebow  and  Kwangsi.  where  they  inaiiitMin  a  prac- 
tical imlependpnce*.  tlioutfh  in  thf  I'erii'ii  K ieti-Luii^  f  1 736- 
It."))  iimiiy  IrilN-s  wlT'-  I i.inji-_-lleii  iiy  the  iireM.'tiei-  of  .sufie- 
rior  ChuieSf  f'irei's.  wli;<  h  hn-l  falli  n  u|x>ri  th'-m  uiinwuivs, 
to  accept  Chi ne-ie  .-.ncrri^'nly.  S'lme  havi;  ^Tmiually  he- 
COIIie  R!«»<imi;ale(l  tn  the  Cliiliesr,  ami  a  few  Iihv*  ri.-eri  to 
i»i>itiiiii  atun:i^r  tlir  iiiaiehirius.  Tliev  are  un  ideti  iiitD  ali.;iiil 
iiftv  dun-;.  ranu'<*<l  in  si'vi-rnl  hirtrer  (hvismns,  kuuwn  as  the 
lieii,  the  Whilr,  tiie  Hlui'.  ami  the  liiat  k  Miao,  firou  the 
colr>r  of  llirir  iires>.    Their  nuiiil,n-r>  are  unknown. 

l*hy>:'  aliy  they  are  of  <iiiftller  stature  tljari  the  Chiiii'Se, 
tiave  ri'>;ular  feal  un-s.  ami  soetn  to  I'e  ethiin  ally  Hrtiliate<l 
til  the  SiaiiK'se  family.  Ttiey  are  skiilful  hun^erH,  l>iu  eii- 
ga^'e  lo  si.iiu  extent  in  the  en  It  i  Mit  ii  in  uf  tile  s'Oi.  Liki'  tJie 
Li  of  Hainan  the  vcuti^,'  [leopie'ln  ttioir  'iwn  niatclt-making. 
Disputes  anionic  tlieui  are  w/llled  l>y  the  arbitration  of  the 
•  '  '  '  K,  LlLLKV. 

Mfaoulis.  iiii^  -dw  li^,  Axdueas  Voko*:  revi.luiionist;  b. 

at  il>'lra,  (ireei  i-.  in  1770,  where  h<-  reeeiv.-it  hl>  >uniHiuii 
Miwuili-^  from  ir.s  r. urimaniiiiiLr  a  feliKTtt  (Turk.  ihkiouI',. 
He  Jevi.ied  him->'lf  ami  ](ri'|ier;y  the  Greek  revnlu- 
tion  |  WHS  made  e'iiiitimmier-lH-t.hiof  of  the  fleut,  and 

by  li;s  inviiit')t)le  C(  unifje  ami  fertility  in  expedients  gained 
severa,  brilliitjii  succe.-ises  over  greatly  superior  Ottoman  and 
Kgyi»tian  forces.  With  aelf-sacriflcing  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tional cause  he  resig^ned  in  favor  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  con- 
timie'l  to  serve  as  a  simple  captain.  Afterward  he  was  rein- 
stHled  in  his  office  by  CajuMli-ftrias,  the  presiilptit  of  Greece, 
but  opjKiscd  the  latter's  Uussian  tendencies,  joined  the  op- 
position, and  became  much  involved  in  the  political  contro- 
versies of  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  deputation 
which  went  to  Munich  (1832)  to  offer  the  Greek  crown  to 
King  Otho.  D.  at  Athens.  Juno  34, 1888^  and  waa  buried 
ai  the  Pinetis,  near  the  sup^iosi-d  grave  of  ThemMoclea. 

K.  ,\.  GRnsvrwR. 

Miasma,  .Malaria,  or  Paludism  [inumma  ia  Mud.  hat., 
fr'iin  iJr,  fiia/rua.  -tain.  iH.liution, defilement,  deriv.  of  fuatrcur, 
.stjuu,  taint,  j  ullutej;  a  term  which  is  said  to  have  been  used, 
with  a  .-i^-niiio.ition  similar  to  that  which  it  has  tiMlay,  as 
long  ago  as  tlie  lime  of  Hipj>ocratea,  who,  in  his  treatise  On 
.4ir»,  attribute<«  various  diMviM  S  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood 
with  vitiated  air.  Not  loii^  a;;o  liie  generally  accepted 
teaching  of  medical  writers  wa-s  not  more  definite  or  !»• 
tional  than  this;  fur  miauua  (malaria)  was  regarded  aa  an 
impondorablo  amanatinn,  uaoaUj  from  marshy  grounda, 
which  obti^ned  aoceia  to  lbs  blood  by  way  of  tlm  lungs,  and 
thus  poiioiied  the  bodj.  Tho  void  miasma  baa  bad  aoom- 
what  dlifonnt  signifloationa  at  diiferent  timea:  thut  It  haa 
lH>en  med  (0  indicate  injuriooa  emanations  firou  tbe  soil  or 
from  dead  or  living  Te;;eteble  or  animal  oigaoismis  being 
svnonvmous  with  eiTliivia,  Again  it  has  been  applied  (e.^i>e- 
clally  in  Paris)  to  the  iiifluonce  on  health  of  persons  alTlicted 
with  Infectious  diseases.  Probabljr  the  best  modem  defini- 
tion of  miasma  eifllndiog  that  wlueh  rcate  upon  a  bacterio* 
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lo^ic&l  ba--i^  I  In  1h-  >iKiktii  «(  latiTJ — ili  scriln's  it  ii-.  thiit  lAi^- 
metit  in  tl.t--  rii\i?<:- i if  iliiicases  jitfuliur  t.i  <  i'i-r)iiiL  li nt !■  iiis 
(iisdrtllv  iiiiirsliyi,  which  is  found  in  tin- nir  of  sui  h  jiinctsi, 
ami  wliicli  is  kii'iwn  niilv  \iy  ihc  i  lTi'c*>  nf  il (t[ii>niti(iti. 

I'xrmfilv  tiif  pruiluuiion  of  luuluriu  «  l  m  .-h  I  v  uttributed 
totliHSoil;  but  in  recent  years  i".  t;ji<  li.  i-n  ntl nliiiti  <l  first 
to  the  vegetable  content*  of  soil  uiul  utterwanl  to  minute 
fungous  growths — iMwtiTij*,  Prof.  lje<»\  Colin,  of  \'ul-ili  - 
Grace,  hus  jirojMjwd  the  term  "telluric  intoxication,"  ua 
more  accurar.-ly  fining;  tin-  i.li'H  intended  by  the  words  ma- 
laria  or  niiustii,  isuisn-ly,  llwi  certain  diseases  were  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  «ir  coming  from  sMiil.  the  energy  of 
which  is  not  expended  upon  vegetation;  at  pruscnt  mather 
this  term  nor  the  idea  it  conveys  has  much  standing  in 
medical  circles.  The  same  may  Ijc  said  of  the  idea  that 
bhUikw  or  miasm  is  derived  frorn  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
However  reaoonablo  these  iileas  may' appear  to  9omc  con- 
servative $tud«ota  of  th*  OAusation  of  tiiseose,  and  however 
imperfeotiv  eetaUidwd  majr  appear  the  hTpothcau  th  if 
malarial  diaeaaes  are  caused  Bofely  by  Jnvatfoo  of  the  Ixxly 
bv  baotuia,  thi§  ia  Ihe  view  of  alniiaat  all  modem  writers  on 
tM  auhket.  In  1879  Prof.  Toonuni  Crudcli.  of  Rome,  ar<.i 
Prol  Kwbi^  of  Pragna^  found  a  microaeopic  fungus  in  > \w 
loirer  rtntanf  tba  air  of »  malanal  region  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  toil  aad  atagaaat  wateta,  which  they  nam«d  bacHl'i.i 
malarim.  This  organism  they  cultivated  in  various  media, 
and  separated  the  sfdid  p«rt  of  the  product  of  their  culture 
from  the  liquid  by  filtration  and  repeated  washing.  They 
then  injected  the  solid  residue,  properly  diluted,  under  the 
skin  of  iii  ;il;hy  dog?,  and  prtxiuced  in  them  what  the  experi- 
menters n-^nirded  tts  typical  intermittent  fever.  This  cxplu- 
nation  of  the  causation  of  malarial  fever  has  recently  t>cen 
to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  tho  Opinion,  first  advanced 
by  Diveran,  that  (here  is  always  pre^nt  in  the  bl(Kxl  of 
patients  with  malarial  fever  a  peculiar  organism  (ha'mat4>- 
aaOn)not  found  in  anv  ot1i<-r  lli^^<L'a«e.  This  organism,  which 
ia  regarded  as  a  parasite,  hus  lieen  cdn  fuUy  studied  by  Prof. 
Osier  and  Prof.  Councilman,  of  Johiui  Hopkins  Uni^-ersity, 
aiul  Pruf.  Dock,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  differ- 
ent forms  and  phases  of  malarial  fever  are  (according  to  this 
theory)  associated  with  various  forms  and  stages  of  aevclop- 
ment  of  the  organism  which  is  sometime  etilfe!  the  I'la*- 
moilium  nudariiB  Ijiirtran. 

Th««e  iri:>rH)s  arc  fntmd  in  the  WnfHl-cells,  nn-l  also  free  in 
tin-  iildM.l-tlui'l.  Tlii-y  uro  seen  f"  tmvf  very  ilitTi-ri'ut  shapes, 
Imt  uU  Ihr  .Nlirt]tes  Hre  'iiiife  ehar.Hi  teris' ir.  The  iii<»st  strik- 
iiiLT  fiirtiis  lire  t,^l'ilinhir  ihu-^m-.s  eniituiiiiiiij;  [ii;,,'iiietit  granules, 
and  those  nf  ii  fiiiriy  nuimi  shiipe,  with  nr  without  one  or 
more  flnp  Uji.  In  >'iiue  vjis.-s  thev  nre -ei'ti  t'l  have  a  bt>.ly 
Jf.pf»>«,i,l  i  ,t)  one  side  like  a  saucer,  jirescnljng,  when  si  .  ri 
oil  i-'ii;.-,  thi;  ap|>earance  •>{  a  I'rescont,  I^averun  e.lij.-ei-,  i.. 
the  u-i'  it{  the  term  j>/a«mo(/ium,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
I » >t  .11 1  i  eally  inaoouiate,  and  ha  prdfom  to  call  hia  gem  a  ^e- 
mn()Ht}aire. 

The  gorm  theory  of  the  tiiirun>  of  malaria,  though  ably 
supported  by  the  writers  niuutil  uiul  other  observers,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  fiee<-|iti'd.  Prof,  von  Jak-^eh,  n(  rr)tt;i!.-. 
a  most  C"in[ieti'ut  liui In ii-iry.  stales — after  referring  lo  the 
various biRei,  ri<.loLrieiil  iheorii  s— ;  hill  t he eontrodictory  state- 
ments of  rixt-nt  wriuss  show  Ltmt  ilio  question  to  the 
specific  cause  of  intermittent  fever  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
Rolve<l — a  conclusion  which  the  facts  fully  liour  out.  The 
fmt  that  malarial  fevers  occur  very  frcouently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  marshy  regions  has  led  to  the  use  of  such 
tenns  aa  "marsh  miasm  "  and  "paludal  fever";  but  mala- 
rial fevers  are  by  no  means  confiniHl  to  moi^t  ground ;  for 
th«y  iMva  with  gnat  severity  in  arid  districts,  as 

when  tba  Brttuii  army,  under  tho  Dolce  of  Wellin^'ton,  was 
opraatins  in  Estremaniini  and  near  Cindad  Rodngo  in  the 
SpMiUh  PenimuU.  The  Campagna  near  Bome  it  also  a  dr  v 
n^fiD  in  wbieh  nalRrial  feveis  am  very  oomtaon.  StiU 
muuma,  or  malaria,  is  in  senenil  mwt  octive  In  the  n«igh< 
borhood  of  molM  snmnd  in  which  decaying  vwetable  roat- 
t«r  is  present,  it  is  also  often  liberated  from  soil  which  has 
long  been  undisturl^'d,  as  when  canals  arc  niudu  or  streets 
are  dug  up. 

The  common  belief  of  me<lical  writsn  ia  that  maluriu 
cflects  an  entmnce  into  the  human  system  by  the  air-pti5- 
sages;  and  tlw  Very  obseiiritv  of  this  pn^-ess  and  the  multi- 
plicity ufthe  symptoms,  nm'l  the  viiguu  chnraetcr  of  some 
of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  malaria,  [irobably  servo  nt 
timet  as  a  clonk  to  oonceat  inability  t<r(>[)crly  to  dingnosti- 
eato  cases  of  other  dtseaaes.  Thai  which  is  typical  of  mias- 
matic or  malarial  feven  is  the  regular  repetition  of  a  sories 


'  of  the  f.  illi .w  iiii,'  ].lirni>n]i'riii :  n  chill,  n  rise  nf  temjiernture, 
a  sweat,  utei  ii  |'ei'i.«i  i  f  ei >lii| lanit  i ve  freeiiimi  frnm  miv  of 
lije-i'  sytii])".  lit)-.  The  vnniiiis  fitrms  nf  iiiterniil  tm'  ni;.I 
retnittriit  Ji  vers  will  111'  ili'-eriln'il  iiieler  these  titles,  it  will 
sutflct'  htTc  lo  iiiffxily  tncntton  Iheiii  41s  llii:  results  i,f  inms- 
matic  or  malarial  influences.  Keside  these,  dist  i.rl>iitiecs  of 
the  digestive  apnarHtns,  of  varying  decrees  of  .severity  and 
iliarrhu'H.  a-s  well  as  m  rvras  distirder^,  dy-entery,  et0>,am 
attributed  by  metii<',-il  w  riters  to  the  Muiu' iiL-eiicy'. 

The  action  of  inuisni  ;<  Ijcst  comi'iili  il  by  all  meii-sure* 
calculated  to  elevate  utui  tiiaintain  at  a  normal  standard  the 
vital  functions — gootl  fooil,  good  air,  cleanliness,  good  habits, 
and  courage.  Kciiioval  from  susi>ecte»l  regions,  and  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  certain  drugs,  chief  among  which  is  quinine, 
will  often  cut  short  the  progress  of  pronounced  cases  of 
malarial  intosication«  wlllle  Other  cases  end  in  death  or 
permanent  disability.  Charlks  W.  Dulles. 

Micah  :  .III!'  (if  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets;  b.  at  More- 
sheth,  near  (jath.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century  p.  1 .,  ami  was  a  <  ■  .iit em ji. iriiry  of  Isaiah.  Mic.  iii. 
19  i«  finn'e,!  i:i  ,Ier.  xxvi.  l.H  to  justifv'the  latter  in  foretell- 
mt:  the  <lest nict ion  of  Jerusalem.  ^Il<  all's  iir<i['Uecies  are 
'  w  ri'ti  tiiii  a  vivni.  piKfiicnl  etylc,  ."jnd  n  fer  chicflv  to  the  fate 
'  awaiting'  the  twu  ll.-lii'rw  (latii.li-.    The  stvlc  is  not  iiiiliko 

timi  of  l^wMli.  Mieali  deals  with  social  and  popular  rather 
than  ]x)litical  sin-.    He  natoed  Bethlehem  aa  tDB  biztbplaoo 

of  the  Messiah  ii  .Micah  v.  2). 

M Iras  [miea  is  Mod.  Lab  in  form,  fnm  LaL  mCea,  crumb, 

grnin,  but  evidently  connected  in  meaning  witb  mieart, 
shine) :  a  group  of  very  interesting  and  widely  spread  min- 
erals, belonging  to  the  I'nisilii-ates,  and  eontainirifr  silicic 
acid,  with  varying  pro|>ortion«  of  the  alkalies,  iiiuL'iiesia, 
lime,  and  prolo'xideeof  iron,  with  theaesouioxideaof  aluiuin- 
fum,  iron,  and  manganese,  usually  »  littla  lloarine,  and 
more  rarely  titanium.  Titanium  occurs  to  the  extent  of  7 
or  8  per  cent,  in  the  rare  tniea  an/rophi/UHe,  which  also  con- 
tains zirconia.  Lepidolile.  which  is  confined  to  a  few  locali- 
ties, and  the  verv  rare  cryophyUite  contain  an  im|>ortant 
percentage  of  lithia,  with  a  little  rubidia  and  cicsia.  The 
micas  occur  generally  in  thin,  shining  s<-nles  usually  trans- 
parent, but  opaqne  in  some  very  dark  varieties  of  biolite  and 
lepidomelane  (an  iron-potash  mica).  More  rarely,  some  of 
the  micas  are  fotiml  in  Inrp^  p!«te«.  fjtid  occasionally  sis- 
sided  prisms.  I'nless  (leei oil jn'si  i  1  ite  y  are dist inguished  by 
a  very  easy  eleavagc,  siilitiiiiL,'  readily  into  extri'mely  thiti, 
elastie  lamina',  ond  showini;  usna'.ly  n  1  learly  luster  on  the 
cleavage  faces.    The  must  imiM.rtani  mn'n"  niv  phlitffopt't', 

bi'tiite,  Ifpidol il' .  uwd  mn'^'u  ilr.     I'lilni^opite.  nr  ?n<H!>lf.<iil 

1  "i/ViT.  contains  nuiiriiesiii  as  w.'ll  as  |"jla>ii,  among  the  pro- 
tnxul.  K.  w  ith  vrry  little  .if  the  oxiih-s  i.f  iron.  It  is  ortho- 
rhombic,  with  an  n|.tie-a\ial  iiiv>ri.'''nee  of  8"-20\  It  is 
light  colored,  llsUfiUy  yellowish  la-'nwi,  ami  veiy  liable  t.i 
alteration.  Ph!ot;ii|iit.-  ec  ur-  <  tii.-lly  in  serpeiititie.  er\>fal- 
line  limesle.iii',  an.l  .  li  .h 'iiiite,  Hii.f.te  i>i,ii,;ur<ti(i-iri)}i  :nini) 
is  hexagonal,  yelunil.y  dark  ;,'ri'eii  i  r  blaek.  atid  is  jsijiiiiur 
ill  eoiiiiMisition  to  phlog.i|/ite,  but  wi'h  5-10  j.er  eetit.  of  ses- 
qnioxiaeof  iron;  sometimes  much  ire.  Le|iidulit«  is  very 
interesting,  because  it  contains  the  rarer  alkalies.  Musco- 
vite (iMitaMh  miVvi)  contains  iirincitwtly  puawh  among  the 
protoxide  bases,  with  sou)c  soiia,  and  among  the  sesinufxides 
alumina,  with  generally  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  s<>»tiuiiixide  of 
iron.  It  is  orl  horhombic.  and  has  an  optic-axial  divergeiuis 
of  44'-78'.  Muscovite  includes  nearly  all  common  mica, 
and  is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  inicu-schist ;  it  is 
also  found  sometimes  in  shales  and  other  sedimentary  rocks 
in  small  s<-ales,  and  may  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  and  granu- 
lar limestone,  being  lUtually  of  light  culur,  quite  trnnspar- 
eiit.  and  very  tough,  it  becomes  valuable  when  found  in 
plates  of  ctmsidcrable  size,  and  ia  then  used  in  stoves  for 
doon,  «te.  There  are  very  f^  looaliyea  where  maifcalabla 
mica  ia  fltttnd.  the  supply  tor  the  1J«  8.  being  almoM  con- 
fined to  miaco  in  Haywood,  Yaooqr.  Mitdiaii,  and  Ifaoon 
COS.,  K.  C,  whers  the  mineral  is  fonnd  in  gmito  rodk  with 
coarse  feldspar,  and  to  Grafton  co..  N.  H.,  where  the  Paler^ 
mo  mine  is  now  the  priiici|Mil  source  of  tne«t  mica.  It  haa 
also  U  eii  iiiiiieil  to  some  extent  in  South  Dakota,  Wyom* 
ing.  and  Xuw  Mexico,  but  not  in  quantities  nor  of  Ugh 
quality.  In  re<'eiit  years  the  [inxluction  has  amounted  to 
alaiut  T'l.OCiO  He,  valiied  at  «!1(I0,(XH).  A  considerable  quan- 
tity is  inijioi'tcd  into  the  U.  S.  from  Canmla,  the  princi^Nil 
defwsits  iK-ing  in  t^ttawaCountv.  American  dealers  in  mica 
have  lists  of  1113  sixes,  ranging  from  I|  by  2  inches  to  8  by  10 
inches  as  the  standard  sixes.  The  prepamtioD  of  groond 
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mica  for  use  in  the  inanufHcture  of  wull-paper  hiu  booome  I 
•  a«{p*nit0  indiuoy.  iaee  Hiotite.  I 
Huviaed  by  Charles  Kmnmoi'F. 
Mico-scliist  :  n  iiii  tnuMrjiliio,  .--t rat ilii-.l.  m  hi-itosc,  crys- 
titliuits  r'n  k,  uhvH\>  fulittU'U  ill  U'Xiurt',  iind  i' >ti)lK>«ie4l  uj 
Tarittbk  ]>ri.[>>>rUoii-  of  niiea  and  quartz.    1'  i;nnluall}  paiisi-s 
in  one  diri  riiijii  iiiio  j.'nois.* »inl  in  «nothei  in'M  ijuartz-sehist, 

ganii  <l  (IS  -  Hii  iiu^-i  ffi  [  nui.,u-M.iiiji,  ur  tis  14  sioiucwiial  crys- 
tall)/.<  ii  l  iiiy-^Ltu-.  ■ 

MidiMi  Aug elo :  Sec  Hicbslaxgeio. 

HtehaVllt.  Kaboum  :  8m  under  VASCOimmuM,  Joavtiv 

Mlchaelisi,  JoHAXX  Pa^d:  thoolopan:  b, at  llalle. Gcr- 
manv,  Feb,  87, 1717;  Muilk-J  tbeolagr,  OrienUl  lan);uM^i*. 
and  biblical  archieology  under  hia  fatner,  who  was  prof c^r 
at  the  university ;  traveled  in  UoUaad  and  Englaiid,  and 
was  appointed  pn>fe<«or  in  ]  745  at  tb»  UniT«nit7  of  OOtUn- 
^n,  worn  ba  died  Aug.  170L  His  wotka,  the  iwulto  of 
immenae  leaming  and  great  acntaasHL  an  mr  nauiBroiUi 
and  contributed  nuob  to  »  fiilbr  MMenrtanding  «f  Holy 
Writ,  etipeciaJiy  Uw  Old  TMlMMnt  Hit  tbodiefbal  stiD^ 
poiat  Buq  be  indicated  as  a  tnunftion  tnm  tbe  oU  ortho- 
aoxj  to  the  subseanent  mtionaliam,  and  <m  hat  age  be  ezer- 
eiaea  a  c<insicit>r»lile  influfnce.  His  principal  works  are 
Introduction  to  ttte  Xtte  Ttalammt  (3  vols.,  (iiHtingen,  1750), 
tniiiitlated  into  English  by  Bishop  Mansh  ^6  vols.,  Iximlnn, 
lt<3JJ).  and  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (6  vols., 
Fzankfort^  1770-75),  tmn:^late<l  into  English  bv  Ak-sandur 
Smith  (1(410,  4  vols.).  Of  great  im|M>rtani-e  is  aW  his  Sup- 
ptenenta  ad  lex.  hebr.  (1780,  2  voU),  which  coulaius  excel- 
UHit  contributions  to  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  lan- 
euage,  but  also  of  the  antii|uilies  and  histon-,  of  the  Old 
Textament.  See  his  Autobiuymphij.  m\.  by  JT.  M.  Hussen- 
eamp  (ttintaiii,  ITV&i,  and  Vom»fmid«»«e  (8  vol&,  Leiusig, 
17M4Nt)L  BcvlsBd  by  &  H.  Jaoekw. 

VMuilvas:  the  ftathnl  of  St  UicbaaltbeAidwiigel, 
celebrated  on  Sept.  29. 

]N[ichael  Palawlogns:  Soe  ItrzAyTLvs  Evrau^ 

MIchalec,  mikh  lial-ot*,  Martix  :  jwwt ;  b.  at  LftomPfico 
(l.t-itmeritz),  Bohemia,  in  14N4  ;  was  e<lucatf<l  in  !<c-hools  of 
the  Itoheinian  Brethren;  was  onlained  pastor  at  Brandejs 
II.  O.  in  IMl.  ortlciatrtl  as  siiperintoiident  of  various  eoni- 
niunitie.« i-f  the  Brvlhren  in  Buheniia  and  Moravia;  became 
a  niemlHT  I'f  tin*  supreme  council,  an<l  wuh  ch't-itMl  bi.shop  in 
l'»'<7.  I),  in  1547.  lie  was  f»  ta!«»!i!<'d  «nd  ficxjuent  fjM'axer, 
MI -i  111"  wrote  a  number  of  i  -  U  iiiu  il  ir.<i  N  mid  numerous 
t>'intj».  thirty-one  of  which  wr«  tvutained  in  the  Bretlireu's 
bjmn-book.'  J.  J.  K»jll« 

Nlchaud.  mee'sho  .  Joseph  Fhax^oi.s:  journali.'«t  and  his- 
torian ;  b.  at  Alln-ns,  Savoy,  June  lU.  1767  ;  went  t<»  Paris  in 
17ul ;  wrote  iu  the  Oaz'rf'r  f't,i>tri*elle,  FoatiUon  de  la 
Outrre,  and  Courtier  Af';  "' '/ three  royalist  i»apers, 
and  siiowed  himself  a  stanch  defender  of  the  luonarohy ; 
founded  in  1794  the  (^untitlienne  :  was  coodemned  to  death 
Oci.  27,  ITtW,  for  hLs  anti-KevolutionHrv  opinions,  but  »uc- 
ceedol  in  getting  the  verdict  anuullecl ;  was  Iwnished  to 
(■«rfTj;if>  by  the  Directory,  but  escu|H.«d  and  hicl  himself 
nrii  tl;-:-  Jura  Mounlain^^,  where  he  wn^e  his  popular 
|Hwm,  Lr  l^intfinps  d  un  I'roscrit  (Paris,  1804;  2d  ed.  1837); 
retunieii  to  I'iuis  under  the  consular  government,  but  con- 
tinued to  aiihere  to  the  etin<e  nf  the  Bourl>ons;  fonneil, 
with  his  brother  and  Gi^m.  t.  i«  pul  lishing  firm, and  devot«| 
h!ius<df  principally  tn  hi>r.irii  :il  ^mdiesi,  though  hu  once 
11  ■ 'f'-.  after  the  RestorutiMn.  ,k  up  v.umali'jn)  andrenewiN! 
tiie  (^uolidirnnr.  )^)^^  [triii' ipiil  liistorieal  works  are 
toire  dtA  irnnjr-.-i  ft  '!r  I,t  rhut<  de  V empire  de  Mymrr  (3  vols., 
1801);  ihslutn  Ue  Cnri.-<'uli  s  (:\vnh.,  1 H 1 '»  •**',' i :  (  '/trrf^pwt. 
fi'inr^  d'Orient  (7  Vol>.,  I'^.i.i-.'l-'j  i  ;  <_  i;ii.,  l,-in  .)/.  ,i,,,w>  > 
pot'i-  .frrinr  d  rilisttme  di-  Frmicv  ti./.'n.t  /,  XliJ'  I'V 
»;t2  vr.ls..  lV»r>-;{'.li.  II.'  u)s.i  |.,ir-,;.  iput.j-i  111  the  pnxlut l-i'.ii 
of  the  edition  of  the  Jiioaraphie  L't.f  r^^■  i'r.  i>ublished  livtu 

1911  to  189&  D.  at  FMer»Sept.  »o.  ivm 

Hevisicd  by  li.  ii.  ijoLNt!). 

MirhauT,  im  Vsho'.  Axdr£  :  botanist;  b.  at  Sntory,  near 
Versailles,  France,  Mar.  7, 1740 ;  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farm- 
er, and  was  brwl  to  agricultcre  ;  studied  botany  under  the 
Jussiciis;  in  177ft  9pr,t  nifiny  British  trci*^  to  France  for 
culture;  VxitJiiii/' il  lu  Sj.iun  in  IIW.  and  colk-etctl  scvds 
for  French  cultivators;  wa»  iu  A»ia  17»2-b5,  whence, aft«r 
Buuqr  adventmn^  ha  netnnied  with  a  rich  supplf  <if  aeeds 


and  I'lants ;  was  17S,V97  the  French  agent  in  Xorth  Amer- 
ua  lor  the  collection  of  uMful  tiwa  Mid  ahrulie  for  ualu- 
ralibition  iu  France;  made  near  Chaileitoii,  S.  C^  and 
New  York  (in  Beraen  00,,  N.  J.),  huge  Dutwriea  for  ufoori* 
cult  are.  In  1796  be  returned  to  Faum,  but  suffered  iliip* 
wreck  and  the  loss  of  all  his  ^fects.  After  Wailing  in 
France  in  poverty  and  hunger  for  the  anean  of  bis  imy  he 
-taited  in  1900  upon  Bandin's  expedition  to  AuBtnuia,  but 
ut  the  Haniitiiu  left  tbe  expedition  and  went  to  Hadafi^ 
oar,  wbevB  he  died  Kov.  i:{,  1HU3.  Bi«  prindnal  wotfca  am 
a  7VW»i#  m  the  Oai*  of  Surth  Ameriea  (in  French,  1801 ; 
Germ.  rmns.  If^^KJ),  and  a  Flura  Bur^ati-Amerimna  (1W3). 

Miibaux,  FraS(;oI9  A.m  re,  M.I>.  :  botttiiist ;  son  of 
Andre  Jiichaux  ;  b.  at  Versailles.  France,  in  1770  ;  for  a  time 
was  his  father's  ajcistant  in  the  l>.  S.,  and  was  himself  s«-iit 
in  18U3,  and  again  iu  lHO<t,  to  study  the  botany  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  collect  useful  "seeds.  lie  publishetl  a 
Treatiist  on  the  Sat urulitat ion  of  American  Forest  Trees 
(1>W>);  a  Jounwl  of  his  travels  (i'aris,  1804;  Kng.  trans. 
LondiiHi,  1H05>;  a  work  on  the  Bwmudas  (1800);  S(trth 
American  Sylvn  (in  French,  1910-18 ;  in  Knglish,  the  trans, 
ter  HiUhonee,  1817-M:  oontdeted  bf  XuttaU  and  olhiie 
18I9-40).  In  1816  Uiebaux  was  iwetTed  into  tbe  Pnmeh 
Academy  of  Sciences,    D.  at  Vaureul.  France,  Oct.  2n.  I^")  !. 

Uichel,  mee  f  liel'.  FRAJtris^rK :  scholar;  b.  at  Li^ns, 
France.  Feb. 2.  iHi'.l  ;  .].  n,  l-,iri-.  Mji\  l\,  I:i  be 

became  Professor  vt  Fonijjii  Likratures  in  the  Faculty  of 
Bordeaux,  tiiid  retained  the  position  until  his  death,  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  media-val  lit- 
erature, especially  Old  French,  in  Europe.  lie  edited  a  lar»;e 
number  of  important  Old  French  texts,  among  them  :  'Fritt- 
tan,  rtciieil  .  .  .  des  tioemrs  relatifs  «  »rs  aituturt*,  etc.  i'i 
vols.,  lt>;i5-39);  Jmis  in^dits  dm  XII'  et  XIII'  siirles 
(1836);  I^  chanson  de  Roland  (ltW7):  Le  lioman  du  St. 
(rraal  (1841) ;  (lirariz  de  Hoseilho  (1850) ;  Le  lioman  de  In 
A'  V  r.'  vi  Is.,  1864).  He  al-so  publishe<l  a  number  of  worlu 
l  uliuK  with  the  m6di»val  period,  among  them:  ffiginire 
des  racet  mandi(M  dt  im  JnuRM  et  d'Espaym  (3  voLs., 
i  JBiatam  As  tiama  dis  asti  an  momn  age  (3  vuls., 
18Ba-S4j;  Xo  s^ye  ia«f«A^(l'&  (18S7};  Lrs  Eeoaiau  cm 
JVwMS  ef  les  tVanpait  en  Jseotte  (8  vm.,  1802). 

A.  K.  Marsh. 

Michel.  (iKoRi.rs:  Inu'lsi  ftju'-j'jiiiitrr ;  b.  in  Paris,  l-'rance, 
in  17C:i  :  li.  tln  r.  In  IM^t.  ill-  |iiriinvs.  long unnotii  d i.  Ikivu 
come  into  proinniem-e  in  arli-lic  t  ;ak"s  by  their  !  m^-  in- 
cluded in  exhibitions  with  the  works  of  Milli  i.  K.  u-^i  .-m, 
Corot.  anil  their  eonlemiiporaries.  I»ut  lh«  y  l.jnr  n  u  claim  to 
rank  with  them  in  im  rii.  Hi-  i  niii|"'Mtii'ii- iir<_-  almost  all 
of  tho  jaitie  gi-iiunil  rh.'iriii'ttr  mid  nn  uhiuist  Uionofone  in 
col  r.  W.  A.  C. 

Michel.. Tri.us.  M.  D.  :  i.[.hl!iiiliii..l.jL'i-f :  b,  at  WOiv.burg, 
OerniBiiv.  .Inly  ls4H  ;  -Muln  il  iii.-ii.riin-  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wlir/.ijuri,'  ;ui'l  Ziirii.  li.  >.'''"duBting  M.  D.  at  the  for- 
m<  r  ill  l"*!*}.  jiii.l  1  vini^r  H>  1 1'  rner's  assistant  ul  the  latter 
for  vi  rnl  N-  iirv;  i  sUtbli>kt-d  kiiusi-lf  in  Leipzig  in  1873; 
in  ^^a^  vlv.  ••■d  HxtrttJ>nlinary  Professor  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  L'liiver.sity  of  Krl'iricfn,  when;  he  remained 
until  1879.  when  he  aceepl<  ii  rln-  Munr  <  (mir  iii  lii.-  I'niver- 
sitr  of  Wijnsbnrg,  Amoni,'  las  pubhslied  works  are  Die 
hiMol<ii;\.^'-h''  ,SUu'-fiir  d<-^  Jris-strotna  (Erlangen,  INT."!); 
Die  J'riHuM  dm  iS>  hierinOj/eT^s  und  dec  Fartienldiiidfifit 
beim  Ulsenonhnpermnal  und  bei  den  Trujtpen  (.Munich, 
1878);  Lehrbueh  der  Augenheilkunde  (Wiesbaden,  1884). 
fie  was  i-xlitifr  of  the  Jnhresbericht  aber  die  Leislungen  und 
Furtxehritte  im  Gtbiete  der  Ophthalmoloyie  for  187<. 

b.  T.  ARVsTRoxa. 

Michel.  LouisB :  revolutioni.««t ;  b.  at  Vroncourt,  Ilaute- 
Marne,  Fratiee,  in  INlK ;  won  distinction  by  her  musical 
and  |Mjetieal  t«leikts  :  openi-d  a  school  in  Montmartre.  Paris, 
i:i  1800;  in  I'^TO,  (lui  iiif,'  the  (."onimune.  fought  on  the  bar- 

ricajles  in  tin.  nnifon:!  uf  the  NntixiiMl  'Jiisird  :  was  taken 

)'n-iulu  r    :it    \  rr-Jlil-V-   Ulni        llll  Ui  I'^l  'n    (irnll.,  l.Ut    tJlr  .-.rll- 

Unvr  \wis  I  ■  iiiiiiiutc'l  to  tmnsj>ort;it  n  n  to  N'l-w  (_  ali  il'.ina 
for  hf<':  rii  iMi.'.l  r.,>  Paris  on  the  l:i''Oii  hilt  "f  aiut-i  -i\  lo 
poiilicttl  (iri.iiiiitr."  ill  1880.  llercoiiliauuHi  atU^uv  aim  vmn- 
muuistic  unilertukiiigs  led  to  her  imprisonment  in  1S*<3  mid 
in  18«0.  Later  she  took  up  iter  residence  in  London.  .She 
has  published  JfsiMetrs  {Imf,  and  a  novel,  7'^  >  .I'icrobc* 

of  Society.  C  11.  i  hlkhlk. 

Mirhelanirelo.  or  Michplofrnolo.  or  Michelangiolo.  of 
tbe  faiuilr  of  Buonorrota  .Simuue,  generaUy  called  >Ii<  iiu.- 
axfluo  Bvoarauoxi:  sculptor  aod  {winter}  b.  at  Capreae, 
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iu  Tuscaur,  Mar.  6.  1475.  lie  was  n]i|Tenticed  to  Ghirlan- 
dajo  (Doiuenico  Digonli)  in  hU  cHrly  youth,  and  rct  rivnl 
adtnitt«nce  when  a.Umt  fifteen  yvai-s  uld  to  the  straii^i.  in- 
fi  irmal  ucadeinr  of  tine  an  which  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
tliiuf  of  the  Medici,  kail  allowed  to  form  itself  in  liis  jrar- 
dcns  at  San  Marco  in  Florence.  Here  he  aUnw'ted  Loren- 
zo's attention  and  vaa  aided  by  him,  but  the  (^reat  (mtron 
died  in  1493.  It  was  probably  at  about  the  same  time  that 
were  executed  the  two  bas-reliefs  now  in  the  Buonarroli 
Mosenm  at  Floreooe,  the  tullaialMd  Mid  doolMed  oomp«6i^ 
tion  cftUed  Tht  CimfMMV  and  •  JVMmiiw  and  CA*U  with 
emblematie  tgctm  in  the  backgioand.  Almost  immediate- 
ly after  thiii  B*  ma  at  wailc  upon  a  atatae  of  HeroulM 
kigar  than  Utt,  vhieh  stetva  must  have  tteeti  firii><hed  be- 
fbn  lis  mt  tvsni^,  aad  wUeb  «m  thought  worthy,  thirty 
TMVS  later,  to  be  a  Bressnt  to  King 'Fibdcu  I.  That  statue 
b  last,  bat  a  marUe  statustte  of  a  IcnceUnir  <uig«l  with  a 
eaodhstiok,  in  the  Church  of  San  Doaienico  at  liologna,  iff 
known  to  be  of  this  epoch,  and  the  beautiful  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  is  with  probability 
considered  a  work  of  Michelangelo's  boyhood.  "The  strong 
tendency  toward  pure  form  as  a  meana  «>f  expression,  seen 
in  this  i^pid  and  almost  abandonment  of  painting  for 
aculjiture,  remains  a  lift- long  characteristic.  The  piofoimd 
knowle<lgo  of  the  human  form,  and  the  almost  perieet  mai^ 
terjr  of  its  movenuinto  and  aqiects^  drained  at  so  early  an  MgSk 
mark  him  a«  one  of  the  vay  greatest  teohntoal  artiste  whose 
works  are  known. 

He  had  mode  a  hurried  visit  to  Veoioa  and  had  dwelt 
some  months  in  Bologna  and  a  year  in  Florence,  con»tanllv 
at  work  upou  sculpture,  most  of  which  has  di«ap|)carf<l, 
when  Canlmal  di  San  Qiorg^o  called  him  to  Rome,  wliith 
city  he  first  reached  in  Juno,  1406.  The  statue  of  Baci-hus, 
of  the  National  Museum  at  Florence,  was  sculptured  dur- 
ing the  following  two  vean<,  but  hia  other  dorng*  at  this 
time  are  not  reconM.  ^I'lie  boautif'il  «o-ralled  cupid  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  gi':i<-ndJ>'  niliuiit.-d  tn  lie  his 
work,  and  U  thnnght  by  many  tn  lie  i>f  tins  liiiif  :  it  n  pr«'- 

Sent*  a  V:;:i)ri)U->^  vnulli  kliri'lin-;  nn  oiu'  ktni--.  itu-  !>-ft  hinul 
hold  hit,'lj  SL'riiis  U)  hi'ld  11  Imhv,  the  ri^'lit  to  sr'iic  au  uri-'nv 
<iu  the  L;r'Hii;'l ;  he  --eeiiis  iili'iut  tn  shtxjt  downward  frctn 
a  h''ii,'lit,  mill  is  r»rlur  ti  huuv-r  thiui  a  cupid.    In  HI'N 

MichelaiiL'i'li:.  umlt-rttiok  one  of  the  noblest  wulptures  i,>f  his 
life,  tilt  f'irtil,  iir  ^'riniji  <>f  thi-  >ta<lonna  holding  the  liiail 
Christ  ui>i>ii  li'T  knees,  whieh  is  m  St.  Peter's  ehur-h  nt 
Rome.    Tiliis  is  perluip*  the  <iiily  jiii'o'  wtiidi  the  (ir;i-t  ever 

Nitriieii :  it  bears  the  word*  Mirn.iF.i.  AN(,KLt  .s  iiiiNAicoTrs 
KLontx  FACtKBAT,  cut  in  hiri,'e  ea[iitiils  on  tlif  ln-lt  wlndi 
rid-v.-s  liver  the  shouldcf  iiinl  iiern'-s  the  hreiist  I'f  the  VirLriii. 
The  bcauliful  Madonmi  and  Child  in  the  cathedral  at 
Bruges,  in  Belgium,  nlmo-^t  certainly  a  WOlklrfthiaarttttt  is 
probably  a  work  of  the  .same  time. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  was  Michelangelo's  habit  to 
work  the  marble  himself ;  c<.>ntemiK>rary  witnesses  state  that 
he  did  even  the  rough  first  shaping,  at  least  in  some  ca«es. 
This  would  b«  neeessanr  when  he  did  not  have  full-size 
models  before  him :  anii  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ma<le  such 
modela,  or  anything  more  than  (Huali  skeldt-niudels  for 
study  and  wtpsriment.  It  had  not  then  become  the  custom 
fbr  soulpfema  to  bring  the  day  models  to  absidnte  compteto- 
ness  that  wotlmiisn  might  copy  it  in  the  naartile,  leanng 
only  Uie  ilnal  tooobca  for  the  aealptor.  In  feet,  no  aeearato 
process  of  pointing  wss  in  use.  ItieheUnwslo's  pmetioe  dif< 
ibred  from  that  of  his  contomporaiies  onfy  in  boldnass  and 
unhesitating  Certainty. 

In  1501  the  artist  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  at  once 
eoeupied  witii  the  famous  David,  the  coIosmI  statue  which 
was  finished  in  1504,  and  which  had  stood  for  330  years  in 
the  o[i«n  air  at  the  door  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  when,abont 
1875,  it  was  put  under  cover  in  the  Acmlemv  of  Fine  Arts. 
Tliis  nobh  wi  'i  k  is  n  ^rtidy  «f  the  forms  of  auotesoenoe,  and 
Is  bold  itt  its  i'eri'L:niti<in  iif  n'.i  th:it  is awlcward and  imma- 
ture in  the  youthful  body.  The  action  is  of  the  moment  of 
j>re)>HrHlion  before  the  iiling  is  whirled  and  tbO  Stone  dis- 
uu?i.-<e4l.  A  great  Undertaking  of  this  lirne  was  a  whole 
series  of  apostle*  for  the  cathedral  of  Florence;  one  only 
was  begun,  the  St.  MatUuw,  whoM*  rough-hewn  efflcy,  half 
detached  from  the  block  as  if  a  bH.s-relief.  is  in  the  bloretu-e 
Academy.  The  five  statuettes  of  the  l'iiM'<ik'mi«i  altar  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Siena  belong  to  these  years,  also  the  mi 
of  a  bronze  Darid,  sunt  to  France  and  set  up  in  the  court  of 
the  Chfiteau  of  Bury,  but  now  lost,  and  most  pmbably  the  two 
tondi,  or  round  bas-reliefo,  each  of  the  JIadwua  mid  (JhUd, 
one  oit  which  is  in  the  National  Uusenm  at  Flonnce  and 


the  other  in  the  Royal  Academv  ia  London.  At  this  time 
WHS  |)iiLrite<l,  for  Angelo  Doni,  tne  one  existing  movuhlc  iii.-- 
luro  whieh  is  known  to  be  by  Michelangelo,  the  round  iloiy 
Family  in  the  Tribune  at  l-''lore!iee.  u  is  extrenielv  char- 
acteristic of  the  artist :  St.  Jt^ieiib,  an  old  man,  gits  \)ebind 
the  Virgin  who  is  seatotl  on  the  ground,  and  who  takes  the 
child  from  her  husband  over  her  right  shoulder  without 
turning  round,  and  with  a  fre«  and  vigorous  movement  of 
Ixrth  arms ;  the  background  is  occupied  with  nu<le  figures 
graaped  upon  a  low  stone  wall ;  there  is  no  landscape  and 
no  aichitectural  adornments  of  any  kind.  An  immense 
painting  was  undertaken  at  this  time  tot  one  wall  of  the 
great  haU  in  the  Pnlaiao  Veoolih);  the  cartoon  only  waa 
madsb  and  this  wis  deatnfed  a  few  tcbeb  later  s  ite  emjeet 
was  a  number  of  soldtcfe  MnpifMid  vhUa  hailing,  and 
hurrying  to  dre^  and  am  tbolMelTW.  Noat  of  (be  year 
1904  must  have  gone  to  this  cartoon,  and  at  the  close  fif 
that  year  the  artist  waa  called  to  Rome  again,  and  begMI  a 
task  which  was  to  hanss  him  for  nanr  years  and  to  nnwin 
unachieved,  the  great  monument  of  ro|M>  Julius  II.  That 
vigorous  and  Warlike  pope  had  been  elected  at  the  close  of 
1503;  at  his  command  Michelangelo  sketched  a  gigantic 
structure  "eighteen  cubits  by  twelve,"  three  stories  high, 
ioolndiqg  forty  statue^t,  some  of  them  coloetNil,  besides  bas- 
nUets  and  ornaments  Half  of  the  year  1A05  was  spent 
in  mere  su(M-rintendence  of  quarrving'at  Carrara ;  early  in 
1506  he  hurried  from  Rome  to  his  home  in  Florence,' be- 
lieving that  the  pope  cared  no  longer  for  the  tomb,  and 
woidd  not  pay  his  expenses.  The  pope  tried  persuasion  and 
threats  to  briiig  hiiu  back,  and  even  letters  to  the  rulers  of 
Florence,  and  at  la»t  in  Nov..  1506,  Michelangelo  yielded, 
met  the  pope  iu  Rolnfrnti.  iitnl  began  work  upon  a  colo««al 
seated  bronze  statiK-  i/f  .Tnliiis,  which  occupied  hiiu  for 
fiphteen  month--,  and  whs  destroyed  four  years  later  in  a 
reviiit.  Then  l-e^rmi  aniitlier  exhausting  struggle  with  au- 
thority Hti«l  a  four-year  ln«b,  though  this  one  cndeii  in 
H  tri\iiii|ih  and  in  a  giganiie  work  of  nrt.  which  bas  been 
iireserveil  lis  a  pernwmetit  f"isses¥ion  of  Kupope,  Po|>e 
.Julius  itisisteii  n|iiiii  (Ik-  ] ijiiut inij  of  the  vnults  of  llir  ( lin]n'l 
which  liJul  l>eeii  Kiull  hy  I'oIh.'  Sixtus  IV'.  in  the  \'nli(iiti 
— 11  [iliiiii  ri'i.m  i;iO  fri't  Ihul:,  44  feet  wide,  aixl  Deiirly  7t) 
feet  hijiti.  The  wnlls  hull  HlreKilv  lx'«*n  fldnnied  with  liirtje 
freseoes  by  ]Ji .t t ii-elli.  ( jhirlHuJHjo.  Lucu  Sitrnorelli,  and 
PeruE;iiiij,  mml  <if  wliich  .-till  retuain,  uml  with  i>iirtrait- 
lifCun  s  of  popes,  but  the  vnulted  ri.nf.H  wi  re  now  tn  In?  liec- 
nralei!.  In  spite  of  ^Teat  utiw  illiii^'iie.s-  lo  leave  si  iil|  iti!re 
for  M-  Vast  a  wi.rk  ni  pMintilii;,  M iehelartgelo  put  un  )i:» 
tec'jilloldiiig  ttiid  betran  ;  at  the  oIoh-  of  MOW  the  walTiiliiing 
was  struck  sothatlheJialf-tiiiistied  work  e<iulii  Ix'seori :  at  ttie 
close  of  1512  the  riKif  wa.s  showti  apiiii,  anil  this  rime  in  the 
state  ill  whteh  It  has  retiiailieil  since.  iKit  i|uite  isuniilete  it  is 

thought,  but  li  luitrvel  uf  ligurc-druwuig  tiiid  of  t\>uiiMj3ition, 
perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  in  paintinf^  in  Kurope. 
A  very  simple  arx-hitectural  framoworlc  is  painted  on  tlie 
smooth  vault,  and  this  affords  bases  for  grou|K-ii  earyutidea, 
pedestals  for  single  seated  fiffures,  scats  K>r  larger  ligures  of 
prophets  and  sit^ls,  medaUums  iUIed  with  small  composi- 
tiotLs,  and  frames  in  the  ilat  middle  of  the  ceiling  for  nine 
pictnies  of  JBiUe  atecys  femrtesn  lunettse  and  toe  amaller 
Tanlte  abovB  them  are  fllled  in  like  manner  with  bqgn 
groups,  so  that  there  en  in  all  perhaps  iNO  hnman  flgnie^ 
drBi>ed  and  undiaped,  meet  of  them  larger  than  life  and 
many  c<  them  rifuitio.  In  this  gnat  work  Uichelangelo 
had  little  help  imn  other  artists,  for  it  appears  that  lie  bad 
little  power  of  bringing  around  him  men  who  should  work 
in  harmony  with  him.  The  human  figures,  with  their  con- 
ventional drapery,  and  the  slightest  iiraicated  ardiitectoial 
setting,  form  the  whole  decoration ;  there  is  no  Other onia> 
ment.  Then,  there  is  no  landscape,  tio  costume,  and 
almc>>it  nu  im  iiirnt  in  this  giant  work  of  art,  so  there  is  no 
depth  and  richness  and  little  variety  of  color.  Michelan- 
gelo was  not  in  the  usual  sense  a  colorict,  but  a  modeler 
of  pla.stie  form,  to  which  he  gave  only  so  much  flesh  color, 
sufti  gray,  dull  yellow,  and  dusky  blue  in  the  drapery,  and 
such  negiktive  stone-grny  for  the  architecture,  as  would  suf- 
fice to  keep  his  work  from  being  a  monochrome. 

For  the  next  ten  vears  there  is  a  singular  and  confused 
record  of  constaut  diversion  of  the  great  sculptor's  and 
I'liinter's  thoughts  from  the  work,  which  he  alone  rouH  do, 
to  building,  which  others  could  have  done  l«>lier.  Tlie  rule 
with  the  great  men  of  the  RenaisiMtnce  ha«!  be,  ii,  '■  (irettt  in 
one  art,  great  in  all."  The  assumption  wax  that  he  whr, 
couid  handle  form  and  color,  who  had  the  eye  traiued  to  8<^ 
j  aa  artiste  sse^  the  hand  ptacticed  to  emeate,  end  the  spirit 
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alert  to  deal  with  taneible  ami  risiblo  ivaliti(>«,  must  needs 
b*  nod  in  all  waj&  If  he  eould  model  a  great  statue  he 
ooud  cut  a  die  or  build  a  church ;  wen  more,  he  would  be 
thought  fit  for  employment  aa  totAntttt  eivil  or  militarj. 
Aooordingly,  among  the  man  eaa^ln  nod  spedaliied  arta 
«f  the  sisiaeiitli  eeotuiy,  tk*  hum  nmtocpiMMad  of  UfailMl- 
aagtlo.  Pop*  Leo  X^,  who  had  besira  to  icigD  in  1818  ud 
who  was  one  of  the  Medici,  was  in  Florence  at  the  doee  of 
ins  and  decided  to  employ  him  on  the  front  o^San  Loninzo, 
(Iw  church  which  still  atands  with  its  brick  wall  M  hare  as 
if  months  of  the  precious  life  of  •  great  artiit  had  not  been 
vasted  in  thought  for  it.  A  new  oontract  waa  nade  with 
the  exBOOtors  of  Pope  Jolioa  for  his  tomlH  planned  cm  a 
much  smaller  scale,  and  atatuee  to  form  pan  of  this  were 
kept  in  hand;  a  model  was  made  for  the  Itrmt  of  Shu 
Xjorenzo^  and  onoe  more  many  months  were  sp«nt  in  the 
marble  mianiea>  Then  came  a  plan  for  building  a  libmry 
at  Sao  Corenn,  and  aeit  a  scheme  for  decorating  the  new 
•aerietf  d  thaaamecharfh,  and  putting  up  tombs  of  pow- 
erfol  members  of  the  Medici  famUy.  Only  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  life  and  perfect  system  would  have  enabled  the 
artist  to  achieve  all  that  was  thrust  upon  him,  but  his  mas- 
ters seem  to  have  decreed  that  he  should  ncit  have  those  ad- 
Tantagcs.  Thfv  rtruggled  with  one  another  and  counter- 
manded ttit-ir  own  onlers,  and  while  all  Italr  was  contend- 
ing for  the  firtist'*  servicM,  f(»lf  frp»>,  m<'h  in  fii«  ttirn,  to  put 
him  to  trivial  tasks  whiuh  ho  cduld  ihj!  dtvliiu'.  Thf.  Risen 
Christ  of  ihi?  (.'tinrch  of  St  a.  Miirin  5<ipra  >liner\'ji  in  Romp 
is  the  <itu'  imiH  irtiitil  i<it'c<'  of  st'nl]>tur«!  known  tti  Imvi.  ]»-rn 
coraj'k'tf  l  durMii:  thi'sc  yoir-* — r  Iift'-si/.c  flsrnn-.  cont  <.'rnin^; 
wh:ch  the  most  contrnry  L'liiniuU's  nn-  iu-Wl  \>\  nuMiiTn  rriii.'s 
It  ;«  pwuliar  in  U'lnp  wimKy  nuiio,  tlic  >iif,'ht  dniin  ry  of 
metal  tn'in^'  jiut  on  iit.  ii  IhIit  tinii-.  Likf  the  Christ  i-f  T/k 
Last  Juiiipnent,  it  is  a  niiix  iilnr  iiud  [i<jw>'rful  man,  and 
many  critic's  think  it  ln<  kinir  in  i>r<t[jtT  sentiment.  The 
saiuts  y*!»r  that  this  was  .st  t  uji  (  ITilM  i  Leo  di>  <l.  and  Adrian's 
abort  reign  came  in,  to  In'  f..Ui,»(^d  in  loi'i  by  that  of 
Clement  VII.  Clement  was  another  member  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  thowiirk  of  San  Loniuo  waa  to  b*  puked  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  is  no  doubt  tlmt  four  or  Ave  tombs  were  proposed, 
instead  of  two  only,  awJ  tlut  the  two  Medicean  pones,  Leo 
and  Clement,  were  to  be  honored  in  this  way.  The  two 
tumbs  which  were  ftni.the<l  are  in  memory  of  comparatively 
unimportant  princes  of  the  family.  No  monuments  of  art 
in  Europe  an  better  known  by  photogra|>hs  and  engravings 
than  theae,  at  have  been  more  fully  descnbed  and  eriti<-iscd. 
As  works  of  associated  sonlpture  they  are  of  enormous  im- 
portaiioe,  hat  their  arahitectmal  value  is  alight,  and  the 
■aetMif  ttself  b  not  a  t«i7  saooeaafiil  piece  of  devoraUvc 
bviUiag; 

The  atatnee  made  about  this  time  for  the  tomb  of  Jnlina 
IT.  can  not  now  be  idaotUM  vitb  CCVtaiatj,  eKCept  two  of 
bound  captiTes,  which  are  io  the  LeaTie.  Other  figures, 
made  perbape  lor  that  tomb  or  pailiapa  for  fhe  fraat  m  Saa 
Iioimiaak  eeam  to  belong  to  thtt  epoch  of  the  Bitiat*e  life; 
miflh  an  the  fear  male  flgores  of  the  BoboH  gardena,  and 
the  tolled  TfMmr  and  the  so-callfd  Adtmit  of  the  Na- 
tioiMl  Hasaom  at  Florence.  The  Victory  is  a  most  impres- 
am  end  Tigorous  group,  but  nnflnisheil  and  capable  of 
many  different  explanations.  Tin  year  1527  brought  with 
it  a  revolution  in  Floretx  f,  and  three  years  of  fortifying, 
administering,  and  exile  for  Michelan^lo;  then  came  sub- 
ruission  to  the  Mcdicean  tyranny  again,  the  production  of 
the  ApoUo,  in  the  Florence  Xalional  Museum,  and  work 
continueil  on  the  sacristy  at  San  Lorenzo,  until  it  and  its 
contents  reached  nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see  tliem. 

The  Medicean  monumctiU  were  not  Hnished  as  wc  see 
them  till  1534  ;  in  that  year  Fnul  III.  was  elected  pcjw.  and 
in  the  following  ye-nr  Aichclangelo  was  made  chief  archi- 
tect. pflin^cT,  and  setilj)tor  to  the  Vatican.  This  meant  a 
furtht-r  diniiniitirju  the  Work  to  be  done  for  Pope  Julius's 
tomb,  f'  r  »  hi(  h  the  giant  Miuwn,  now  in  the  Churt-h  of  S. 
I'ietro  ill  \'iiir.ili,  had  been  sculptured — enough  by  it<4elf,  as 
Pope  I'anl  d.jt'tarwl,  to  grace  his  predecessor's  tomb— and 
the  im;iu'di;itt>  midiTtiiknit:  cf  the  vast  fresco  of  The  Liut 
Jutlfrmt  nl  at  I  he  northrrn  t-nd  r.f  ih"  S(«tinf>  fhnp»].  Thf'iv 
v.i_r>-  f.jur  years  (,f  pn-tty  sti-ady  WMi-k  uy-m  tiii>  trrcar  hiu'  r, 
and  at  I  'hristmus-i  inn',  l.'i-ll.  wIi.mi  th.-  artist  »  jis  in  ai  ly 
sixty-itHvi-n  years  old,  it  wa.s  shown  t.i  the  ]M  .i|.lc  I'f  Iv'nie. 
It  can  liiirdly  l>f  judi.'i.<l  n  ivv;  the  patiiti-d  drajwry  added 
by  Daiiieh'  liu  V,,lirrrii.  tlip  fading  of  colors,  the  siuoke  and 
dost  of  many  years,  have  strippeil  the  fresco  of  the  tinta  and 
tbogradationa  thai  it  was  meant  to  have  had.  The  compo- 


sition of  lines  and  masses  can  still  be  judged,  ia  j^art,  and 
the  absence  here  as  in  the  roof  paintings  of  any  source  of 
int«rest  but  the  one  of  the  human  body  in  vigorous  acti<m, 
and  the  combinations  of  form  which  this  alone  can  give. 
The  next  gnat  work  which  be  nndaztook  has  suffered  still 
men.  and  Is  now  aeaieeljr  to  be  ooBBidtMd  the  Jundiworic 
of  mdwlangclifr^tbe  fraooes  oC  the  diapal  haltt  Irr  Fknl 
III.  in  the  ^tican,  close  to  the  Slstlne  cSapeL  These  two 
paintings,  the  CrveiHrion  of  <Sf.  iWer  and  Me  FisiON  tfSt. 
/'aul.  were  in  hand  from  1542  for  seven  Taam.  Baoapt 
for  this  work,  architecture  to«>k  up  most  of  tiie  dd  man's 
thought  and  strength.  The  Famese  Palace,  a  favorite  nn- 
dertaking  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  owes  its  completion  to  him; 
the  two  strocturea  t>n  tht>  (.'ampidoglio  ere  his,  and  in  his 
seventy-second  year  he  be<'unie  architect  of  St.  Peter's 
churcri,  then  not  very  far  advanced.  He  labored  at  this 
great  task  untii  ht^  death,  but  his  sacoeaaors  have  greatly 
ehanK'i'd  the  church  from  what  he  meant  it  to  be^  and  the 
cu|s  [ji  its4df  is  the  nrin(i;iMl  result  of  his  labors  on  tiie 
churcii.  This  indeed  is  a  triumph;  no  other  European 
dome  is  so  beautiful ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  its  U-auty  is  due  to  Michelangelo  himself.  Ho  was 
peculiarly  one  who  worke<l  alone  and  without  consultation 
or  aid ;  moreover,  the  wooden  mmlel  which  was  certainly 
made  in  the  artist's  time,  and  which  was  followed  in  it's 
main  lines  by  the  bnilder*.  hn^  boen  innst  thoroughly  dis- 
CUN.M>d  and  the  clainjs  of  all  disj>ntint:  nrti-^ts  fully  weighed. 
Miv  hetangelo  himself  saw  budt  only  the  drum  or  cylindrical 
wall  liolow  the  cupola;  but  we  are  safe  in  giving  him  the 
<  ridit  for  the  whnlf  nf  thi«  Ir.vely  conception,  which  can 
(jidy  1k'  jud;:ed  ri;:lilly  from  without  by  those  who  will  pass 
aroutid  the  wr^tiTn  and  Uiirthtmi  «i(lp?  nf  thr  frreat  church 
MUil  li.s  k  ut  the  whoii-  nmss  from  the'  risinj;  hillside  of  the 
\'iitH:an  i,'anli'ns.  U  ithiii  ils  well  as  without  tlli'  cUl'iilrt  is 
of  unsurjiassed  l.ifauty.  >!i(  hidanni  In  luus,  hi.>»fN(>r,  n<j  high 
rank  as  an  an  hii< n .  for  llu'  [h  omt  of  roncfiving  a  graceful 
fttrin,  without  nnu  li  rapiirity  to  yivi'  it  <irtranic  and  con- 
»trm-ti"nal  life  anil  with  littic  kuowledi,'L'  of  details,  is  not 
a  very  rare  nor  a  vi  ry  ('xalted  >,'ift.  Ills  inlln«nce  on  the 
develojinient  of  architecture  was  bad,  or  was  at  least  not 
cood.  not  eaiculatad  (0  oppose  the  «vil  tsodsoeiM  of  Jiie 
liiui'  iu  Ituly. 

As  painter  and  as  sculptor  his  jiosition  is  very  exalted. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  exist,  tiulunilly.  alxtnl  lii*  works 
of  art;  the  lovers  of  Greek  art  do  not  Im  w  to  !iis  lowerful 
but  often  ina(M!urate  modeling  and  drawiug;  tiiu  lovers  of 
painting  in  its  noblest  form,  as  at  Venice,  can  not  find 
the  fullest  enjoyment  in  his  frescoes;  the  atlmirers  of  the 
reflnemeot  antf  transcendental  fedillf  of  the  true  Keimis* 
sance  can  not  worship  the  man  whom  they  rightly  regard 
aa  the  leader  and  embodiment  of  the  DecadanesL  la  the 
seooiid  hdf  of  Uw  ninatsenth  cantafy  there  seems  to  be  no* 


where  a  school  which  is  founded  upop  the  stodr  of  Ifichel- 
augi-lu's  work ;  that  lemains,  in  its  nighest  leacn,  the  object 
of  wonder  and  edmiialicn  as  of  the  meet  wonderful  achieve- 
ment icnown  to  US  of  grave  and  somber  thought  expre.^ing 
itself  with  almoiit  unsur|>a!»ed  technical  skill,  individual  in 
the  extreme,  true,f(fi«  art,  as  being  the  creation  of  the  mind 
which  had  pi-cviously  saturated  itself  with  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  still  causing  far  nwrv  H.stoni»hment  than  love^ 
and  more  fitted  to  sumuiate  than  to  teach. 

Throughout  his  life,  but  especially  in  his  later  yean,  Mi- 
chclaugclo  wrote  sonnets  and  other  [loems.  ni<>^'t  of  them 
of  abstract  sabject,  religious,  mystical,  or  j.hil.  sophjcal. 
The  text  of  thesie  ha<l  bwui  known  before  1803  only  in  an 
extremely  falsified  condition,  for  the  great  man's  nephew, 
Michelangelo  the  Younger,  hatl  rearrange*!  and  almost  re- 
composed  the  p<3ems.  All  ohi  editions  of  the  p<ii'm3  and 
all  translations  of  them  and  conclusions  drawn  from  thorn 
are  thcr*'foro  worthless,  and  the  student  must  p>  to  Guasti's 
edition  (Florence,  lHtt:{)  until  a  still  more  critical  one  shall 
be  published.  The  letters  j>ublislied  by  Milanesi  (Florence, 
18To)  are  alsii  accessible  now  a.s  never  before;  but  itapjw'wrs 
that  the  most  unreasonable  difficulties  are  thrown  iii  tli>' 
way  of  stud«-!i»^  wishing  to  coii«ull  the  original  documents 
in  the  C'as4«  liuoiiarroli  in  Florence,  and  therafoM  the  SlU- 
r|pn«  if  «ti;i  at  the  mercy  of  two  e«litors. 

ihu  in.,-  his  la'st  years  Michelancelo  remained  stanch  to 
his  du'i.^  as  architect  of  St.  Pi'ler's  and  resisleii  nnniprous 
temptttii  ris  lo  undertake  work  elsewhere.  He  krj  t  nnrh 
of  his  >tr.  nj»tli  till  the  end,  and  was  incapacitate*!  lor  but  a 
shi  rt  tiiiii-,  dying  in  Home,  Feb.  IS.  1.564, 

UiBLKMiaAruv. — The  UU-al  book  on  Michelangelo  is  John 
Addington  Symonds's  Hie  Life  efHiehthmffelo  Bvenamti 
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(3  vols.,  London,  1808).  In  this  documents  not  before  ac- 
mirihlri  hvn  Imn  used.  The  book  is  inadequate  in  its 
erttieal  appndatioa  of  fine  art,  but  is  valuable  and  trost- 
woithy,  and  oootains  useful  illustnitions.  Charles  Ileath 
Wilson,  Life  and  Works  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (2d 
ed.  London,  1881),  i.x  of  neat  importance  l>eo«U8e  of  the  mi- 
nute examinalioii  itiade  oyths  author  of  tlie  frescoes  in  tlie 
Sixtine  chapel.  There  are  many  oti)pr  lwx)ks  on  this  Bul>> 
ject,  and  a  aufflcicnt  li!>t  nf  the  UDix>rtaiil  ones  is  gtTMl  Ib 
ToL  L  of  Mr.  Symomds's  work.  RvwBUt  Stvbois. 

Hlehelet.  mMi'ia',  Jcta:  hiitoiian;  in  Paris,  Au^. 
M,  1198,  ana  educated  at  the  Ljceum  of  Chariemsffne,  in 
which  he  was  elected  professor  in  1821.  After  the  revolution 
el  1890  he  was  appointed  chief  <)f  the  historical  section  of 
the  royal  archives,  and  in  1888  Profess<}r  of  History  and 
Ifonla  at  Uie  College  do  France.  In  IHol  h>>  Inst  his  posi- 
tlOQ,  both  at  the  archives  and  at  the  univorsity.  as  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allf  Ln'^tnce  to  Louis  Xapolcon.  I>.  at 
HyiraB,  Feb.  0, 1874.  (^f  liis  hintorical  writm^^,  the  most 
Important  are  TliMoire  de  France  (16  vols.,  18311-^7) ;  Hia- 
toire  de  la  Hhnlutton  (7  vols.,  l»47-o:)) ;  Preci»  dt  rHittoire 
flUN^tflM  (1827);  Histoire  Jtomaine  (2  vol*.,  IXil);  of  his 
pdemical  writings  are  Leti  Jf»uit»  (1843| ;  l>xi  Priire,  de  la 
Temme,d€  la  Fnmille  (1844);  Le  Temple  (1846);  Pulugne 
tt  Rwutie,  LSi/ende  de  Kotciuako  (li<5l);  PrinripfiuUa  danu- 
iircnjii^i;  1853);  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  L'()isfa<Klf<5H); 
L'Jiistcle  (18.57);  L' Amour  i,1H5.H);  1m  Ftinme  (185'J) ;  La 
Monfagne  (1868);  jSm  FiU  (186tf>.— His  second  wife,  Atua- 
VAi»z  AlicnEun,  who  survived  him,  aHiated  him  b  tlMse 
lattur  works. 

Michelet,  Kazl  Ludwio:  philosopher;  b.in  Ikrlin,  Dec. 
4,  1801 ;  studitnl  first  law  and  afterward  philosophy,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  182$).  The  studv  of  Aristotle  was  enriched  by  his 
Xthik  des  Aristottlen  (18'j7)  and  Kramen  critique  de  I'ou- 
vrage  d'Ari»(ole,  intitule  }ftlajihyxique  (1830),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  On  German  philosophy 
be  wrote  utachichte  der  leilen  iiygleme  drr  Phiiowiphie  in 
2}ltii/sdUcmd(1837);  Sehelling  und  JlegiUmH);  Enlu-ieke- 
lungsffuehiehie  der  ntueslen  deiittchen  l'hilomj)hie  (1873). 
His  own  standpoint — a  modem  reconstruction  o(  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  Christianity — is  principally  develoii«l  iti  his  Die  I'rr- 
aSnhchkeit  dex  Ahmliilen  (1844):  Drr  fiiMtiritcht  Chri^tus 
(1847);  Die  Xukunfl  dir  Mtu-iehheit  (1852);  2\\iturn:<:ht 
odr-r  }{><-ht.ii,hi!<,s„jihit  I v.iU..  IwMJi.  D.  1»it.  Iti, 
See  hi.*  aulobiog^riiijhy,  W'ahrhat  auji  meinrin  hibru  {\^^\\. 

Hiehelozzi.  mue-k<i-16t's<%,  Micuelozzo:  sculj  l^r  umi 
architect;  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ceiilury  in 
Flnrence,  where  he  dietl  at  the  ajfe  of  sixty  years.  He  w<>rk»Nl 
with  Donutello,  whom  he  liel|>i'd  nt  Napfea  with  the  Uran- 
<'a<'ci  monument.  He  built  for  Cosmo  dei  Medii  i  tlie  ]>alttce 
now  known  as  the  Pahuzo  Riccardi ;  he  followed  tliis  ]>«tron 
into  exile  to  Venice,  where  he  built  the  Library  of  St.  (toirp' 
for  the  licnfiiictine  monks,  and  made  many  ifi>ii,'n«  for  )>ri- 
vate  and  j  uI'IIl'  w<irks.  On  his  return  lo  FIi  ii  ih  l'  with 
Cosmo  he  re(iuireil  the  Palazzo  rli-Ila  Sipiiuria,  wiiii  li  Ai  iiMlfo 
had  designed ;  he  built  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  M.irk, 
fini.oheil  in  14.'i'2  ;  ('iiii.stru<-ted  the  Tornnbuoni  |ijilnci',  mid, 
by  order  of  I'n  i  n  lii  i  Medici,  designed  u  <  ii(ij>i'l  in  the  Church 
of  the  VirKiiie  Annunziata.  A  status-  Ffiitti  in  tlic  Hap- 
tlstery  in  the  same  city  is  iii>i  Work.  At  II-im  u  in-  rl>  -iif:ncd 
the  Capuchin  lonvftii;  at  Mupllo  ilir  pjilarrnf  (  ulTiifjfji- 
liuio;  uud  at  Fiesole  tile  .Mozzi  jmlm  !■  jiml  '.in-  i  iiun  li  and 
convent  of  .^t.  Jerome.  Miclielozzi  also  (i>:.<igin  il  and  made 
a  mwlel  for  a  hospital  f<ir  pilsirinis.  which  lluke  Cosmo  ur- 
<leri'(l  t<»  be  erecti'd  at  .Jenisjili  iii  at  his  ex]'t  iisi',  aiul  ill  the 
order  of  the  <luki'  he  euiistruitiil  an  aijueilurt  fur  AmISI, 
and  erected  a  lieautiful  foiirituiii  tliere.  At  Peru>.'iu  In-  re- 
stored the  coiivi'tit  iiiid  dl■^I;,■Iled  the  ainii  i.t  ritaiji  1.  \Vlieil 
Fraiicesc<i  .Sfor/.M  iMsluwcd  a  |mlacL-  in  >liluii  on  ( 


osmo, 

liir;;e  iiiul  •iniaini'iil  it  witii  .sculp- 
IVicr,  .Murtyr.  in  .^t.  Ku-!i  fL'io.  of 

W.  J.        II  I.M  UN. 

olllci-r  mill  eilnrntor ;  b.  at  iJn'cliiii, 
his  fumily  n  timvcil  to  Cini  itiiiuti. 
d  at  the  r.  S.  Military  Acudcuiy 
lid  first  lieuti-nant  Corps  of  Eii- 
L'liu'frs  .linii'  11.  lst};t,  mid  eaiitnin  Nov,  Ur  si  rvi  d 

duriiitr  tlie  civil  war  in  thf  nj-rralions  apii[j>t  (  iiurh --i. ■n 
and  iu  the  sieffe  of  Fort  ^\'a^;lll•r  .June,  1h»>3,  to  Jan..  1>*»)I  ; 
was  chief  etiKiueer  northern  district,  department  <  f  tin' 
S>uth,  and  of  the  district  of  Florida  Jan.  to  Aj)r.,  l»tU,  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oluatee.  Be  was  asaistanl 


Michelozzi  WHS  wilt  lo  (• 
tare.  The  clm|M-l  of  St 
Milan,  is  also      woi  k. 

Michio.  I'ktkk  Smith 
St  'itiaiid,  Mar.  21.  ls;Hi ; 
(I.,  in  l-^;!;  he  graduatci 
June  11.  l>^f>l  ;  was  prolii 


engineer  Armv  of  the  James  May  to  Aug.,  1864,  and  chief 
eneiaeer  Anny  of  the  James  ana  departments  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  Aug.,  1864,  to  Mar.,  1865;  was  assistant 
inspector-general  Twenty-fifth  Anny-c«»ps  Mar.  to  Julr, 
18o5,  being  enmgtHi  in  the  action  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  assaait 
and  capture  of  rort  Harrison,  and  in  cbarae  of  tlie  constniQ* 
tionof  lincsof  works.the  Dutch  Gap  Csna^  and  tiieengineei^ 
ingopentiona  of  the  left  column  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao 
iatbepurBttitand  capture  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. Hp  was  made  brevet  ca]itj«in  and  major  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  durini;  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1864.  lieutenant-colonel  for  the  A [>|x>mattox  campaign,  and 
brijiradier-geueral  of  volunti-^  rs  for  meritorious  serv  ices  in 
1864 ;  was  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  departments  of  engineering  and  chemistry  1867— 
71 ;  ap(Hiinte(l  member  of  commission  to  Europe  to  collect 
information  on  fabriratii  n  of  iron  and  st<H»l  .Tune  to  Nov., 
INTO;  Professor  of  Natural  an<l  Kxiierimetital  Philo«ophvat 
the  C.  S.  Military  Academy  Feb.  14, 1871 ;  was  a  memlM'r  of 
bnard  of  <>v('rs<MT<  of  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Eniriiieering ; 
wii^  till'  aiit Imr  I «  i .rk<  on  analytical  luecliani' h\ 'lio-nie- 
ehanics,and  wave-motion,  and  of  thoi<i/eo/  Oenenil  I  'pton. 
I).  Fdh  M,  IMU  Jawes  HcRcnB. 

Michigan  ffmm  Indian  Mtfchi  SayripiKjnn.  liter..  Lake 
Country]:  mu  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America  (North  Central 

groii).);  the  tbitteonth  state  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Lac(tti"n  and 
Ar'.ii. — It  is  situ- 
ated ln'twitn  41* 
42  ami  47  :)J  .V. 
lat.  and  f-J 

and  i"j   yi  w. 

loll.,  and  covcr>  an 
area  of  ri-S.Hl.")  mi. 
miles,  of  wtacli 
1,485  sq.  miles 
are  water  sur- 
face. It  consists  of 
two  ta>ninsulas,  of 
which  the  lower, 
resting  on  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and 
lH)undcd  on  all 
other  aidee  by  the 
lakee  and  their 
CI  >nneetingwatcn)  saai  oc 

extends  800  miles 

toward  the  N.,  with  an  arerage  breadth  of  900  milee;  while 
the  upper,  resting  with  its  southwest  border  on  Wisconsia, 
strctoues  ewtwara  between  the  lakte  to  St  Munr'e  river,  the 
outlet  of  Lain  Superior,  with  a  length  ct  am  9b0  mike  and 

an  average  width  of  50  or  00  miles. 

J'lii/iiiait  Feaiure^.— During  the  glaeial  epoch  the  whole 
of  Michigan  was  buried  lieneath  several  tlwuaand  feet  of 
ice,  whicli  flowed  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  which  greatly 
modifle<l  the  previous  tOMgtapbT*  In  the  lower  |x-ninsula, 
where  the  rocks,  eroded  oy  glacial  action,  lie  deeply  buried, 
the  relief  of  the  land,  as  now  seen,  is  almost  wholly  the  re- 
sult of  the  deiMitiiiion  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  bowlders  by 
glaciers  and  by  the  streams  flowing  beneath  the  ancient  ice 
sheet  or  issuing  from  its  margin.  The  direction  of  the 
streams  also  was  determined  by  incH^ualities  of  the  enrface 
left  when  the  ancient  glaciers  retreated.  Impeiftet  drain- 
age has  left  thousands  of  lakes  filling  deprefllioaa  in  the 
surface,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  shallow  lakes  have 
lieen  tilled  with  marl  and  peat,  and  now  fonii  swamps  or 
liHvu  U'cn  <lrained,  ami  furnish  rich  soil?  fur  vegetable 
inmlLiis.  Over  considerable  areas  there  are  no  surface 
stri'iiiiis.  the  rniiifall  l»eing  conducted  away  by  (»ercolat ion. 
Beneath  the  jri-neral  coverinj;  of  irlucial  <leposii3  then"  is  a 
system  of  stn  am  i  iiiiiinLN,  excavated  in  hard  nw  k.  traces 
of  which  may  soniciiinis  he  reco^rnizi-d  at  the  siirfa«-e  or 
di-fovered  by  wells  and  boring's,  but  it  has  no  imme<liato 
I'l  jation  to  the  pn-seiu  Mirfm  i-  draitijiirc  In  the  lower  jien- 
instila  tliiTc  are  s.-vi  rii;  .-.inin.it- ^^  hicii  attain  fli  v.-it  i.  iii- . if 
from  100  to  TW  fi  -  t  almvc  llic  lakn-,  but  llir-;.'  ar>'  srldora 
abrupt,  and  are  siurcely  di>tiii;niishabli>  in  the  v'' nvially 
nionotoiiuus  lopoj;rM])hy.  Thn'Uirh  the  ciiilrul  portion  of 
the  jpciiinsula,  from  Sapnaw  Hay.  .S.  \V..  tlii-re  is  a  broa<^ 
low  tract  of  Country  which  Mould  be  transfonned  into  a 
strait,  Iravini:  ih.-  i-onntry  to  thi-  X.  as  an  islanil  should 
the  waters  of  Lakes  .Michigan  and  Huron  be  raised  75  feeU 
A  high-water  stage  of  the  Uieat  Laltc^  whish  oame  later 
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than  tho  plaoiors.  left  lM»ftr>he!«  at  elevations  of  several  hun- 
dted  Uft  mIiovu  llii>  (iri»i*nt  lBkt>  siirfiices,  and  spreHii  flue 
clays  over  tlie  submerjreil  biinlfrs*.  Theav  aiii-i<-tit  laki! 
riilge"  nii»y  lw-' »'a-sily  n'«-<)iriiizi><l  in  iHtth  the  lower  anil  ii|>- 
|H>r  |M'niii»ulu!s.  On  the  Laku  Mi('lii|;an  shore  of  the  lower 
|rciiin«ula  are  larf^e  tracts  of  driftni^  sami  forming  dunes, 
wbir  !)  trnve!  inhsnd  in  th«  Hirt'crimi  r»f  tlin  prevailinjj  wiixl^. 

iiriiii.j!/. — 'I'lu'  rfH'k>  lu'liivv  tin-  vu[ii'rlir..'il  (iepo!<it.s  of  the 
lo«  i T  (M'liin-ulii  ari-  --aiiilsr  iiic-,  liii;..-»t<ine>,  anil  shales,  ransr- 
inj:  111  ivA<--  f!i':ii  'lio  r.ial-m.-ii~iir>'-  (lownwar«l  to  the  L'p|>i'i- 
Sllurmi).  liulUit'ti  liii-^i'.  li:it  H"!  coutiii'/  lo  the  «'!ll■lJ^^■l■. 
are  -^till  older  I'alii-i'Ziiic  ~i  r.ita.    'I'Ih'  Ti  riiii  .n  i      u  ii- 

derlie^  the  entire  peninsula  lU  a  iir|  ili  m  i hr  i  i'ni nil  ji.'iri. 
of  iiini'i'  -.'.(KH)  feet.  At  an  early  .l.iir  in  tiir  ilrp.i-iunii  nf 
fh'-  --li-:!:)!  a  rentnil  ha^sln  was  fiirriH'.l  liy  .•iul»^i«leiife,  wliich 
wri-  lillr.l  a:-  irs  )nirtr.;ii  «av  li.wn.'d.  that  the  vonng>'r 
rui-kx  1. ' >al  ini-a-<uh's.  ' "  I'ur  ill  il  ^olilewhat  circular  an-a, 
about  which  tli''  oM.t  rl  ^k^  romo  to  the  surface  as  concen- 
tric rinps,  «»vviiig  )i>  lilt!  exisiencx!  of  a  central  hasin,  the 
brines  anil  salt  deposit*  included  in  the  r^rk-.  a;  the  time  of 
their  formation  have  not  been  floodeil  out.  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  upper  peninsula  the  f^olopieal  strata  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  existing  in  the  lower  i>eninS4ila,  the  sand- 
StooeolitTs  alonp  thegoutlicrn  tihoraof  Lake  >nfM;rior  form- 
id;  the  uorthent  part  of  the  Umn  referre«I  to.  The  west- 
ern portioD  of  tM  «pMt  peniMula,  howeTer.  preaents  a 
Duur1te4  contnwt  wHIi  tM  rat  o{  the  State.  The  hills  rise 
to  Ml  eleration  of  fiom  s  taw  hundnd  to  iibont  IJBOO  feet 
abotre  the  lake,  but  their  nifmedneas  has  been  much  eolleDeU 
by  ciMial  enxloiu  Among  t  lie  boldeat  topognphie  fiBatiira 
ia  Kewwnaw  Pbintt  which  projects  tnto  Laise  Superior  a> 
a  \aag  rid.cre.  with  an  eleration  ot  from  MO  to  QQOIeet,  and 
owes  its  prominenoe  to  nnmeroua  dikes  and  aheetaot  ismeow 
riH-ks  which  have  withstooii  erotiion.  The  chaniGteriatIc 
nx  ks  of  this  ngion  belong  to  the  Algonkian  iMTlftd,  which 
ioclndea  the  copper  ami  iron  bearinff  rocks,  and  U>  the  Arch- 
MM.  indudlnsr  the  rraniteii.  With  these  rov\i^  is  found  a 
ndili^h  !iandstono  of  the  Cambrian  fKiriod,  which  has  been 
quarried  for  building  purposes. 

Mineral  Ri-murri'it. — A<'<'orilirij<  to  the  f.  .S.  eonf»iw  of 
1990.  Michiifan  in  WHS  produced  40-:{4  p^-r  cent,  of  all  the 
intn  ore  mined  in  the  U.  S.,  .\labAina  ami  I'ennsylvania 
i  .miir,'^  iii  jti  with  1088  and  10- 7.5  per  cent.  res|»ectively. 
In  WM  tlie  Michipran  mine!<  pnxluced  9.116.157  lonjj  im\\ 
valuerl  at  ♦13.707.81>!).  37-1  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  pniduction 
i  >r  th<'  f  S.  Minnesota.  Alabama,  and  I'ennsvlvania  ranked 
next  rtith  3.'.  in -3,  and  9  ner  cent,  respectively.  The  inin<>» 
are  in  three  ranf^es:  the  Mafqttcfte  ranp'.  of  which  the  most 
import-ant  mines  are  tho»-  nf  l-lipctninj; :  the  Menominee 
mnsfc,  of  which  the  pritiripal  innn',  the  <'hapiii.  has  a  vcHrlv 
olitjiiit  s<-C(md  only  t«i  thnt  ■■f  lln'  X.niir;  ami  ;  Ik'  ( M>L;clii'' 

ranjfe,  of  which  the  Norrii'  is  th<_-  Icaihtiir  ininc,  fnnl  \>i>\\i 
Marquette  was  the  tno«t  iinpiTtant  |.i'i't  f(.f  tin-  -lii|:.:iii;nt  of 
iron  ore,  but  in  that  year  tlii>  I.-a^l  [lav-,  il  Im  i;-i  anaiia,  and 
finnlly  in  I'^i'T  ti' Tw^  llai-liMr>.  Alum.  The  >}ii|iiii.-iif-  fruiii 
the-.'  iwo  pi>rts  in  IHUO  a.'L,'r..^n>ti'>l  7.tJ!W.i».>J  l.>rii;  t.ni^.  m,:.ri' 
thnii  mii-  l  liini  of  tiiH  tnrnl  >ln|iiin>nt  of  the  l.aki-  Sa]»Ti'ir 
reffiKii.  Unly  a  very  -mall  f^art  «if  its  iron-ore  product  is 
sinrlled  within  the  Stale,  >\\\i\  tlmt  in  clian'onl-plant  fur- 
naces, which  in  18flfl  prt)iltn,«J  j;!4.ii4;t  Ions?  tons  of  pi^-iron. 
The  r.  S.  pnxliices  a  third  of  the  wur.  l's  i  i,[i|i.'r,  and  of  the 
output  of  the  r.  .S.  MiohiKan  furnisiuji  u  liiini.  Its  cop- 
per mince  are  all  situate<l  on  the  peninsula  juttiui;  out  into 
Lalie  Superior,  and  terminating;  in  Keweenaw  Point.  The 
total  prodnetion  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Sii|M«rior  re;;ion 
in  VS»  was  147.40O..'i38  lb.  Some  of  the  leadini;  mines 
with  the  amount  of  their  prodactinn  were:  Tamarack,  IH.. 
MSgOftt  lb.;  gnincy.  14JWt,ltt  lb.;  O«eola.  Kear!<urj{c,  and 
TMnaraek,  Jr..  \lilS»JM»  lb. ;  Franklin,  lU :  Atlan- 

tic, 4.67«,a«i  lb.:  and  Wolverine, 4.7SII.MA.  The  annual  n- 
port  of  the  Calumet  and  Hccla  Minintr  Company  for  the 
laeal  rear  ending  April  AO.  1800  shows  a  prnduct  of  49.313 
tons  of  refined  cop|>er.   The  tnetal  is  fotind  In  the  rock 
as  ttvf!  coj.per.  and  is  soitarated  by  cnuhinff  and  washini;. 
Tiie  brine  and  salt  stored  in  the  nx  ks  iindetrijrinf;  the  Stnte 
have  been  reachi^l  by  wells.    These  wells  T«ry  in  ilepth 
from  S.V.>  to  "".StX)  feet, and  the  snlt-bmrins  rocks"  lie  deepest 
in  the  western  p«irt  of  the  Stat4 .    In  fMiW  the  w<'lls  of  the  , 
stftto  vielded  .V26:J..'5«4  barrels.  valu.Nl  at  *l.(i->.s,fHi,  „iit  ..f 
a  I  . tat  pnxilu  t  for  the  IT.S.of  IT.Ori.fVM  barrels,  valued  at 
$«.212.5"»4.    of  the  {;ypduin  produwd  in  Michijfan,  which  | 
fortu!*  alKnit  half  the  yield  of  the  entire  country,  the  larpT 
part  comes  from  Kent  County,  where,  in  the  neighbor- 1 
hood  of  Giand  Baplda»  then  SN  depcalts  Dot  far  below  | 


the  surface  covering  an  area  of  10  or  12  »<|.  miles.  Al)out 
a  third  of  the  ffypsuin  produced  in  the  State  is  calcined 
into  plaster-of-I'aris,  while  the  remainder  is  sold  as  laiul 
plaster.  The  quarries  at  Orindstoiio  City  supply  the  best 
((uality  of  stone  for  wet  grinding'  Sandstone  is  quarried 
in  (roiisideruble  (jiiantities  for  building  pur|H»scs  in  tho 
upper  peninsula,  where  the  fU|>p!y  i«  iinlitnited  and  of  fino 
quality. 

S''i'f  n,i,l  f'rri'Inrfi'iiuM. — du  irii:  '  t  the  commingling  of  tho 
//-■/.vc  nf  nijiiLv  kiiij-  r>i<  k-,  till-  soils  of  Michigan  are  of 
vuMfil  I  iiii|i<isitioM.  ami  in  inrL'L' arejis  very  fertile.  Tliefol- 
li .«  iiitr  Mimniaiy  fri,m  !  tn'  ifiisiis  re|>orts  of  IMHOaddlttN) 
allows  I'll-  rxti  iii  o(  farm  oiH.'ratioiis  in  the  State; 
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The  mannfiietnre  of  Wet-«anr  has  been  aneoeatttelly  fa- 
traduced,  giving  emplovment  to  3S.000  penKMiaaod  piodno- 
inp  more  tlian  34,00Q,0dO  lb.  of  sugar  in  1900. 

The  following  table  ahows  tho  acreage,  vtekl,  and  valao 
of  the  principal  crops  in  the  ealeodar  year  iOOO : 


Corn  . . 
Wl»<at. 
Oaca... 

itr«... 

Bsricgr 


Bajr. 
Totala. 


YhM. 

v.i^. 

1,'->I  !'.■».! 

Ti.aoo 
ar,n8 

«.1«0 

171.453 

fl.!r;i.:w  •■ 

VHjm  " 
aioiwo  " 

tn-ftmso  " 
i.T-.r.tiir  tonii 

$14.*v«.;:*i 
9..S0;.'H7 
e.7M>.«9 
4m.713 

4a!k.»e 

ISMSS 

16.818^ 

4^110 

till'    Sriit.'  po-i^rs-nl 

•.vlii<-h  »  .  ri'  fi  'umi  X 
iiurnn,  and  wtiK  li  nr 
(m.im  feet  of  kill  1 1 
there  existed  the 


On  Jan.  1.  1B9D.  the  farm  animals  comprised  419^ 
horses,  value  $23.7.VJ.488 :  S.M7  mules,  value  il4l0.1«l :  4m.- 

flllH  milch-ttows.  value  tI5.162.925:  838.120  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  value  ijtn.04.1.61).'5 ;  1.380.07:1  sheep,  value  <14,072.W2; 
and  about  700,(XX)  swine,  value  ^.I.OOO.OOO :  total  value.  ^W.- 
OlW.dftfl. 

The  fruit-crop  is  varied.  The  apple-cron  in  narticular  is 
larjre.  varying  lietwcen  the  exlrenies  of  l.-'jAl.OOll  and  .'j.OOO.- 
OOO  liarrcls  annually.  The  peach  belt  of  the  .State  lies  chiefly 
under  the  Um>  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  vearlv  peach  crop  i« 
from  500.000  to  1,000.000  bush.  Allegan.  Kent,  and  Van 
liuren  Counties  are  tho  chief  producers.  The  Taiioua  kinda 
of  small  fruits  arc  largely  cullivateil. 

Lumbtr. — Accttnlinjf  to  the  IT.  S.  census  of  1890,  Michigan 
in  1H«?>  produced  19'7'5  per»  <>tit.  of  nl!  tho  liimtnTciit  in  the 
IT.  S  ,  I  ir  ail  .amount  aliout  |  lal  111  I  lit'  ivimliini'il  pi  i  .duct  of 
Wivi-ciiisiii  ami  M irme«il ri.  tlir  Iwi>Sla'i  >  whirli  ^latnl  iienr- 
'■-1  t!i  It  nil  rill'  li~i.  Wd.  ii  liniil>r|-itii;  In  _r,i,i  in  .\I irhi^-mi 
I'll. iT-iiL'iiis  Wealth  in  Its  |iiii.' -f. ip'-t s. 
■  if  a  liiu'  riiniiitiLr  m'iirlv  W.  fr.  iii  i'l  rt 
•iMiniati  ii  l.i  liMM-  i-'iii'luintNi  IdO.tMM*.- 
•r.  Fi)i-  th.  niarkriiiiL'  of  this  lumber 
1  aiupU;  fiu  ililie-s  tlie  ioifs  bniii!;  float- 
ed down  the  rivets  atiil  I  lieir  tributaries  swo'U'^i  In  ~[iri;ig 
rains,  and  the  luuilivr  K-ing  Rhii>p>e<l  from  lake  puit».  So 
ra{»idly  has  this  prrn-ess  Ix'en  carried  on  that  or  the  once 
apparently  inexhaustible  pine  supply  of  tin-  .Si«te,  nine- 
tenths  have  l>een  alreadvciit.  The  total  pro<liiction  for  the 
year  1H!)0  was  2,;t^W,.'>7o."l f«i>t,  and  1.4.')4..")7k.0(K)  shinitU-*. 
'riie  abundance  of  lumber  has  >;iven  an  ini[>clns  to  the  maini* 
facture  of  furuiturc.  nearly  f  lO.OtXl.O^O  being  invested,  fully 
half  of  the  amoant  in  the  faetoriea  Hi  (trand  liapids. 

jPjaAeruM.— The  IWiaries  of  Michigan  give  emplovment 
to  over  4«M0  nan.  and  jtetd  aaintallj  about  8SjOm,dOO  lb. 
of  Aab.  Two-thiida  of  the  <ateh  of  the  Slate  consist*  of 
trout  and  whitell«h.of  which  Lake  .Michipm  yields  nearly 
half,  while  the  rest  is  furnished  in  equal  projiortions  by  Luke 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  To  replenish  tin-  lakes  nnd 
St  reams  a  board  of  l!sh  commissioners  ba8estublishc<l  hatch- 
eries at  Detroit,  Paris.  Qlenwood.  and  Saolt  Ste.  Marie, 
and  the  Fideral  (toveroment  has  established  others  at  Al- 
|H!iia  and  Northville. 

C/inuile. — The  climate  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  relatively  moist  New  England  anil  that  of  the  relativi'ly 
dry  Dakotas,  It  h««  also  some  features  iM>culiar  to  its  posi- 
tion. In  the  aprintr  the  Great  Lakes,  the  waters  of  which 
warm  up  mon  alowlj  than  the  had,  serve  to  bold  baek  tb* 
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■ammer  Uiuperaturea.  Hence  spring  comes  late  and  with  a  I  teuiijortiturt!  fi)r  certain  selected  »taiions,  where  oUervaUoat 
iHih,it»«otttriduiitionb6iiig«nwiiwi^iliorttioiiwt^^ 
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more  than  a  fortnight.  ^Inr  Day  in  Michig-an  is  almost  inva- 
riabljr  cohl  and  raw.  In  tin-  Butiirnn,  the  lakef,  whMst"  waters 
cool  slowly,  prolong  tho  autumn  niid  several  wwks  of 
cool,  sthnulatiiiK.  ""'I  U-autiful  wcutlu  r,  which  may  uxtL-iul 
well  into  Deutiul'tr,  and  sometimes  is  prolonged  U-yoiid 
t'liri.-tiimsi.  Ml 'reoviT,  thi'  ixtreines  of  tem[KTHture  are  en! 
down  «t  both  enils.  »it\  hut  the  weather  is  not  likely  to  he  either 
so  cold  in  winter  or  so  hot  in  summer  aa  it  in  in  adiuj^iit  States. 


The  icooiupanyiug  tables  give  the  average  and  the  extreuo  |  the  three  indicated  divisions: 


The  numUr  of  stonns  that  pass  over  the  State  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  large.  If  ma|>»  were  drawn  for  a  num- 
ber ot  years,  showing,  in  black,  the  path  of  each  ^torIn.  the 
sutx-essive  m«|w  W(mld  b»>«-ome  blacker  and  hlai  ker.  and  the 
hlmkeist  jiHth  wonld  be  ill  the  viciniiy  of  .Mpetia.  The 
folli.winf:  tiil'lu  ^'ivc's  the  average  numlicrof  |i.\v-area  storms 
crosMng  eentndly  over  the  State  each  month  during  tiie 
di'cude  lKH;{-!r2,  iind  shows  aloo  their  diatribuUoo  tmaag 
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7,766 

tl.HC 
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1.4W 

f.  i  r. 

H.  siJl 

I.  7W 
81.388 

-.Ki 

.•i:i.-«<; 
S.-i>'»> 
83.  r  1 
47..  .11 
848.;u3 
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Lcland.. 

Ailrlan  -  .  . 
1I..U.-1I  ... 
.N.  wU-rry . 
SI  Iroacv. 
-Mt  Clenin 
Maniiitve . . 


MnnjiiHte  

I.iiillti(,-t<iii 

lt.-11'iiN  ... 
Mriiotutnee..,., 
Mi'llaMi,. ...... 

I  jike  Cl^....,. 

MiiTiroe  

.'^lantoo  

AMnlila  

Mi!!.!..  CMn  



I'ouUac  

Bait  

WcetBraaeh... 

I  Ontonason  

'  lli-rm-y  

Ml<  

(i.'Ulf.fi   

I ;r[iii<i  iinvee.. 

H'  >^-r8  .  . . , . . 
I  K>Mefmimoo.... 
I  SnKinnw  

I'on  tliimn  .... 

(Vtiter»-ilU?.  . . . 

Snniljw;  Ootcr. 

ManistlqBe..... 

c.ruaaa  

'"nni  

i-iiw  Paw  

Aim  Arbor  


Detroit.. 

cadlBae. 


8,807 

946 

1.431 


7,!fia 

4. 685 
UjtU» 


90.818 

l.l^J 
s.7a» 

l.l»4 
Ml* 

IJ67 
887 
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PrineipaJ  Cititt  and  Towtui,  trilh  Pomtlation  in  1000. — 
Peiroit,  885.704;  Gnina  K«pitii«,  87.565 ;  S«gin«w.  42.S45; 
B«T  City,  27.6'JH;  .Inik»<.ii.  W.is<»:  Kiilniiiiuou,  2-I.4U4; 
M  liskegDn.  80.81  H:  i'.ni  llun.n.  lIMoS;  Hat  tic  I 'reek.  Wjm-, 
Lnn^ing  (capital)  10.4H''>:  Aiiti  Arlior,  I4/)(IS):  Mttiiii'ifP, 
14..2flO;  Nhpeming,  13.a.">r>:  West  I5hv  Cirv.  13,I1«:  Flint. 
13.1o:i:  Mptiominee.  l-2.f<l«;  Al|>eiial  11.HJ2:  Sniilt  Sic. 
Marie.  lli.VW;  .Murcjiutrc.  10,()."iK;  I'oiiliac,  O.Tfl!):  Iron- 
VimmI.  U.7U5;  Ailriun.  W.fW4:  EM'ttimba,  !*,.'>-]'.»;  Ti-HVcrs* 
Citv,  lt.407:  and  Iron  Mountain.  11.242. 

htpiil'ilii'ii  (tiul  /{<irrM.—  \n  18T0.  l.lS^.fi.lK ;  im>.  \.KiC>.- 
937:  I'-'.Mi.  ■2.<i'.t;{,s,si)  (niitivc.  l..>.j<MH«i:  r.-rci-rn.  o4:{.HhO; 
iimlf^.  l.H'.M.Tsfl:  frtiialr''.  UHrj.UM):  wliiic.  'J.(i;','.S^4  :  (-(.l- 
(ir.-.l.  ^I.IH).",.  ,.f  whi.m  were  <if  AfrK-iiii  a.-r..|ii  ;  rjii 

t"h;in--<-.  .laji.'ilLi'si',  .'iikI  .").(!24  (•iviliz<-i|  IikIiiiiim;  ilKKI, 
2,42<K!is2. 

Ciitimirrre. — M icli if;i»ti  1ms  n  liir^'c  fi'ni;,'n  oimnicni', 
ehieflv  witli  ('rtmulii,  tlic  c\|i<pris  incliiilinj;  ii>iii  ore.  i  (>(i|icr, 
salt.  (iiiiliiine-^^ti'iH',  iuiiilnT.  >rrniii.  (i-li,  iii<  nl<.  fniit.  tar- 
riH}:c>>,  nM<l  railway  <■llr^.  'I'ln'  I  .  S.  i  tii>  i:i>trii  t.s  aixl 
jxirl-  <  f  entry  arc  Detroit,  (iniiiil  l;n|iiil>.  Iliirnn.  Mi<  liit,'»ii 
("itv,  >ii|K'ri<ir,  ati<l  (luring  tljc  caU'inlHr  year  IIHHI  ilie 

coiiiliiind  iiiijuirtr.  ainomitiil  in  value  tu  !f.").5.">(i,0'>^,  "mi  the 
expon*  to  ♦:i.>..")!Mi.r),s(i. 

Financr. —  lu  iH'.Htilie  .'^tate  (Iclit,  inclmlini;  1ni<l  (iimls, 
arnuiititcil  to  ljl8.t^:^0,!«l6.:^U.  The  llnani  ial  report  for  the 
vear  ctitlinL;  June  30.  IHiUt. sliowcil  lialuncc  on  June  liO,  l^tt}*, 
:  rc<'ciiits  from  June  3(1.  IWIM,  to  Jiiiii^  :(n.  Is'.Mt, 
|t4.">76.»<74.!»H ;  cxiH-tHlituivs  «lurin){  N<ine  (K-rioil.  ♦l.UHI.- 
C6I.71;  leavinn;  a  balance,  June  30,  1  Hill),  of  f  1.403.U55.88. 
The  assesMii  valuation  in  1900  was  il.lu.j.ii)0.(XM). 

Btudtitlti-^  ^pK.  8, 1000.  there  were  83  national  banks, 
with  •  eonlMoad  capital  of  $11.47 1.532.60,  surplus an<l  nndi- 
▼idedpi«iltiorH#M.n3.41,and  individuiitd«tio*it*or934,- 
OeSjlMML  Thm  wan,  JaneStO.  1000.  IM  State  banks,  capi- 
tal fl9jM8.l0llinni^Mld  praAte|«,S90.312.  and  deposits 
tl<tt.4^U8lM:  and  «  nivato  iMaJn,  caj>ital  |;ai7.6U:t,  .Mir- 
plus  and  proflta  9138,928,  and  deposits  f8,442.350. 

Mratut  of  CommtmieatUm.—'nt  Unit  railway  built  in 
Miehipikn  was  the  one  between  Port  Lawrence,  0.  (now 
Toledo),  and  .Adrian,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  18:iB. 
In  I8:)7  the  iiegialalure  auihorixed  the  construction  by  the 
State  of  three  railways,  truventing  the  State  from  E.  to  W., 
of  wliich  the  central  htul  been  built  from  Detroit  to  Kala- 
niaziKi.  and  the  souihern  from  Monroe  to  IlillMlale,  when  in 
1846  they  were  8«>lil  to  private  corporations.  The  two  rail- 
ways reat  he<l  Chiengo  in  1853,  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other.  The  progn^w  of  railway  conatmokion  is  shown  by 
the  following  iigun-s,  giving  the  number  of  miles  of  tnck 
w  ithin  the  State  at  the  eiul  of  each  deomie:  1840. 104  :  1850, 
:i,S4>;  iHflt),  TTO;  1870,  1.7:!!);  IKHO.  3,823;  18U0.  0,)i.")7.  On 
June  30,  INHH,  the  total  uiiUage  was  rc|R)rtcd  at  H.OiC-.'tl. 

A  cfNist  line  of  over  l.ljOO  iiiilo  afffinls  uneijual  fni  ili- 
fics  for  water  lrans(>ortntioii.  Of  tlie  'J.THIcnift  i  iii;(ij,'eil  in 
•  ■.irrwiiu'  tlie  53,500,0<l<l  l..iis  of  freiglit  I  rn!isi,.iilc. I  tin- 

(in-ill  l,Jikes  in  1HM!(.  ji)  t  I.inhi  ii-  ioni,'!'.!  t,,  Mirliit'uii.  In 

1M!I2,  ve-sels  nuiiibenng  lt:t>l»1).  with  :.' I.T''-'j.(KlU  n ■;;i>tered 
!i>iiti!ii,'e.  parsed  through  lletroil  river.  MUil  r,',.')S(l  vess<'ls. 
witti  lii.<V17.",'0:!  rcgi-»tereil  tfnmage,  ])H>st  il  t  lirougli  St.  Marv's 
river  atiil  cjirml.  The  ordy  other  eanal  in  the  State.  3  miles  , 
l..iii:  ;it..i  uitiiout  lucks,  ciinneclailieiiorttaeniciidof  Port- 
age jjjke  with  Ijike  .Suiierior. 

Churrhr*. — The  census  of  1800  ga\e  flie  foHi.wiiig  statis- 
tif9>  of  the  rvligiouH  Uxlies  having  each  a  iiicinberi>hip  in  the 
Stalo  of  6^000  and  apward : 
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>SrAoo2c<~For  primary  education  the  townships  are  dt* 
vided  into  school  dinitriets,  each  with  a  Inmrd  of  three  mem- 
bers chfvfcn  at  the  school  meeting.  In  there  were  7,978 
whool-iiousi  s,  and  teachers,  and  a  school  enrollment 

of  49^.06.')  I  tit  of  a  total  school  population  of  718,740, 
with  an  average  ilaily  attendance  of  alwtut  350.000.  The 
total  revenue  (or  schiNiI  purfMi.ses  was  lf0.60O.**OO :  the  total 
e.\|ieiHliiurc.  ^.'j,M.sy.;j(i!».  The  average  exiH-iiiliture  per  pujiil, 
liafcd  on  daily  attemiance.  was  f  16.81.  J'he  primary-school 
fund  ha<l  it»  origin  in  I  lie  grant  made  by  C'ongrew  of  a  sec- 
tioii  in  each  town>hip  for  educational  purposes.  In  many 
of  the  more  populous  districts  the  sohools  have  lifen  graded, 
till'  statistics  of  IKICi  showing  572  gnuUil  school  di.striets. 
'I'll  rucouriige  grading  the  law  permits  twn  or  inort?  con- 
liL'iiiiiis  districts  to  unite  to  cstiililisli  a  griKlcii  school. 
II  L'li  schools  an-  Inn  gimldl  »i.iiis>l.-.  of  a  more  mhanccd 
riitiiKiter.  the  line  iieiwicn  the  grammar  school  atid  the 
high  swhool  being  drawn,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  gnide.  Tlie  i<l uciit  ioiial  system  of  I  he  Stale  cidini- 
nati's  in  the  I'lm  i  r-ity  of  Michigan,  a  Stale  insi  it ut ion 
rUHUaged  by  an  eU  i  lcil  In  ard  of  rct;eiils.  and  having  in 
1MIH-U9  about  200  professors  ami  iiisl nntors  and  3,(J.'i9 
students.  The  .N'orinal  Si  h<Mil,at  Ypsiianii,  the  .Agricultural 
College,  at  Lansing,  and  the  Mining-school,  at  Houghton, 
coniplele  the  list  of  Stale  educational  institutions.  There 
are  also  a  iiuinU  r  of  colleges  in  the  State  mppoTted  bj  r^ 
ligious  denonnnations. 

Lihrnriea. — Accor<ling  to  a  V.  S.  Gorernment  report  on 
mdilii;  libraries  of  l.OOO  volume»  and  upward  each  in  1891, 
Michigan  had  13(1  lit  rarics  which  contained  788,377  Ixainil 
volumesand  80. 7:u  pamphlets.  The libnuies were clai«»ifled 
as  foUows:  General.  47;  school,  88;  CoUe^  14;  college  so- 
ciety, 1 ;  law,  2;  medical,  1;  pubUe  institution,  7;  btate, 
1 ;  srtcial.  24 ;  acientiHe,  8;  famiao,  1 ;  not  reportedt  ^ 

Biti-officn  md  iVrristfttottr-Ia  Ian,,  1901,  then  wars 
3.178  post-oOoas,  of  which  iHIO  ware  pnaidential  (11  fltst- 
chus,  48aeoond-class,  148  third-classX  and  1;M8  fonrthHdaM. 
Thrre  wore  1,066  money-order  olBoes,  and  60  monev-order 
titalions.  The  newKpafiers  and  periodicals  oomprued  77 
dailv.  5  tri-weckly.2i  semi-  weeiily.  «04  weekly.  1  U-weeklv, 
6  senii-inontlily.  80  monthly,  8  U-monthly,  and  8  quartany 
publications:  total.  700. 

CharilfihU.  Jit  formatorjf,  and  Penal  Jnntiluliont. — ^The 
first  charitable  institution  organized  in  the  State  was  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  establishe<l  at  Flint  in  1851.  The 
schiHil  liad  in  1000431  pupilsHud  18  instructors.  The  blind 
were  also  admitted  to  this  si  I.ih  I  until  1880,  when  a  School 
for  the  Blind  wa»  esttibiisln  d  at  l^ansing.  An  institution 
pern  liar  to  Michigan  is  ilu-  State  I'ublic  Schmd  at  Cold- 
water,  established  in  lS7t  toatTonl  a  teinjiorary  home  to  dc- 
|>cnili  ut  and  ill-treated  children  who.  if  l>etween  the  ages  of 
two  and  twelve  and  sound  in  binly  and  ndnd,  may  be  .s<"nt 
there  by  the  supe|-itite;iiit  lit  -  of  tile  pi-iT  under  the  order  of 
a  judge  of  protiate.  In  tln  re  win-  l'.»S  children  in  the 
s<  niM)l  and  l.!i.")2  in  In  nii-^  « liii  h  hud  1  r.  ri  si  i  un  d  for  thein, 
and  wliere  thev  continue  to  be  wards  of  the  State.  There  ia 
a  SiMlii  r-'  Home  at  (irand  Itapids.  The  Legislature  of  1893 
made  provision  for  a  Home  for  the  Fei  bh-minded  and 
K|>ileptic.  The  Stnte  has  also  made  geiicrinis  |iio\i~ioii  for 
the  insane.  1  u  t lin  <■  tisylunts,  |<K'alei!  at  Kjilnnin/oo  (oj.iur.l 
in  1H.'iil).  a(  I'oiiliai'  lopentHl  in  187(b.  and  at  Traverse  t  ily 
(o|»ened  in  IsTSi,  tin'  total  number  of  |ijitii  iits  in  isici  «..is 
2.7-11^.  A  law  of  1S!);J  provii;,il  for  ii  fninil.  m-\1i.iii  :-i  \v 
lociiled  in  the  iipj-^-r  piiiin-ulii.  !■  or  sui  h  iriiiiiiials  as 
might  become  insane  the  .\»vluin  for  Insane  Crinnnals  was 
established  at  Ionia  in  I><sri.  "luit  in  1891.  upon  |>iovision  lpc- 
ing  made  for  the  tmnsfer  to  it  of  the  dangerous  ins4ine,  its 
name  was  elmngcd  tu  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  Dangerous 
and  Criminal  Insane.  The  State  Prison  at  Jackson  was  es- 
tablished in  1888.  The  State  House  of  Correction  and  Ro- 
forroatory,  cstaWbhed  at  Ionia  in  1877,  was  designed  for 
younger  and  less  hardened  male  otfendcra,  tiiit  It  has  no 
distinctire  reformatory  fbatnrea  and  differs  fnmi  the  Htate 
Prison  eblefly  in  the  exelusion  of  life-prisonen.  In  both 
institutions  tm  prisonna  are  employed  in  Tarious  kinds  of 
manual  labor  in  the  immediate  semce  either  of  the  State  or 
of  enntraetors.  A  third  prison,  corre^nding  to  (heM>.  e*- 
tablished  at  Marouette  in  1883,  is  known  as  the  Slate  House 
of  Conrction  and  Brunch  of  the  State  Prison  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  The  numl>er  of  inmates  in  the  three  prisons  in 
18(K2  was  768.  The  Stale  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties, consisting  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  ei|;ht  years,  one  every  second  year,  and  of  which  the  Uov- 
eraor  is  tx  officio  a  member,  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
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lupeeting  the  charitA)iI)\  ri-fDrmatory,  and  penal  institu- 
tioos  of  the  State,  as  also  county  jails  and  ifiyliinis,  luid  of 
reporting  annually  to  the  (lovrrnor  the  results  of  »uoh  in- 
gjpeption.  to^fntluT  Willi  mkIi  rc<'(inun<'nilnlions  as  it  may 
ne«in  proper.  An  n^eiit  of  the  ln>iird  may  bo  iippoinitNl  \iy 
tho  Oovurtior  in  I'v.-ry  <  uniity.  e|iMr>;rd  with  the  iluty  of  a4l- 
visinp  the  courls  in  retard  |o  juvenile  offenilersi,  of  stx'kinK 
suitable  homes  f<ir  childroti  who  have  livconiu  wanls  of  the 
St«le,  and  of  ('Xer»  i'injj  oversight  over  llewe  who  have  al- 
ready li.-i  u  ].!iii-ed  in  hotiii's. 

prihtieiil  I  >ri/iini;illiitn. — The  l.i  lh— liil  nni  iniilpiHied  of 
t  wo  111 mses,  I  he  Si'imte  uini  llu'  ll  'ii^i  ii  1  Ji  pri'-i'iital i ve*. 
the  fonniT  liiiviiif;  and  the  hitler  iiii  iiiii.  r~,  cleeted 
in  both  CAM'S  from  sinjilc  distnets.  I)iiriii<,-  its  t.-rm  nf  two 
years  the  Iiepiislature,  unless  s|K'ei.i!ly  (•■■iiv.  tn  ii  hy  ihi'  tiov- 
prnor,  hii-H  but  a  .siti;;le  session,  whii  li  1"  i,'iiis  <:u  ill'-  first 
Wednesday  in  .Tiinunry  of  tie'  y.-nr  fi-llow m;;  ihc  clirlinn  of 
its  menibers.  To  thiMi^w  rin'r  tlie  cuiistitiition  intrusts  a 
qualitU'^l  vi'lo  jKiwer.  Ihe  duly  of  eufon  in^;  Ihe  laws,  includ- 
inp  the  Ti^\\l  as  <iiinmatider-iii-<'hii'f  to  make  use  of  llu' 
militia  for  the  purfHtsf,  the  authority  to  remove  for  cause  n 
large  number  nf  appointed  an<l  elected  otlieers,  und  tlie  par- 
doning power.  In  the  thirty-three  judicial  districts  into 
which  ifie  Stato  is  divided  <'irciiit  judpes  an.>  elected  for 
tcrius  of  six  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  at  lea-st  two 
terms  of  court  yearly  in  each  of  the  counties  iM'lou^ritijf  to 
their  circuit.  I'he  Supreme  Court  consists  of  live  juftice.s 
electod  for  tcrnw  of  ton  yearn,  one  U>ing  elected  every  swond 
year,  aud  each  acting  as  cliief  juiitiee  during  the  la.sl  two 
jMii  of  his  term.  The  right  to  vote  is  given  to  male  cit  i- 
IMIS  of  the  U.  S.,  including  those  who  have  declared  their 
Intaotkm  to  become  oitiseiis,  who  are  twentr-one  rean  of 
■8*  Mid  have  neided  in  the  State  three  nonthe  ana  in  the 
towMUp  «r  mid  tea  dm  preoedinc  the  altotioii.  The 
rig^t  01  wmnn  to  Toie  ana  to  fadd  odut  la  Baitad  to  school 
diitcieka.  Tha oomtitntioa  prcaortbas  that  vmtf  tixteenth 
jaar  tha  qnastiao  of  fsnand  rarisKui  ahall  ba  siwinittod  to 
tiM  volen. 

iKifofy.-— The  earljr  French  mlniMUHriea  and  traders,  Hi- 
Terted  from  the  more  direct  ronte  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Iroquois,  moved  west  ward  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and'  French 
rivan  and  Georgian  Ray,  establishing  settlements  at  Sault 
8t0.  Marie  and  at  St.  Ignace.  alxiut  thirty  years  before  Cadil- 
Ute's  anpreciation  of  the  .strategic  immrtanc-e  of  its  position 
made  turn  in  1701  the  founder  of  iK-troit.  The  town  was 
anmndered  to  the  English  .V<  <v  -.>!)  17(S().  within  two  months 
of  the  fall  of  Montrml.  Tw.  i,:.  I  i  half  years  later  it  nar- 
rowly eseape^l  falling  into  tii,  ii  imls  of  IVintiac  at  the  head 
ofagcneral  movement  on  tin  j  ^rt nf  the  Indians  to  che<-k 
the  encroachment  of  the  whites.  In  the  Revolutionary  war 
Detroit  wa.s  the  l».se  of  Krilish  operations  in  the  Northwest, 
and  their  n-tention  of  it  f<)r  thirtwn  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  fM'aci-  n'--iilte<l  from  their  unwillingnesK  to  abandon 
that  region  to  the  V.  S.  Forming  part  at  first  of  the  North- 
went  Territory,  organized  by  Ihe  ordinance  of  17M7.  and  bc- 
lotiginir  after  the  ilivi'*ioii  of  the  latter  in  1H(X>  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Indiana,  Michii:an  wn.s  in  1805  organized  a,s  a  s4-parate 
Territory.  Its  first  execulivf,  tiovernor  Hull,  siirri-niler»Nl 
iK'troii  I.)  the  Kritish  in  Aui;.,  but  ihe  ilisnster  was  re- 

trlevi'il  in  the  fiillowiui.'  year  in  eoiis.t[iii  tie.>  <(f  I'l  rry's  vic- 
tory at  Piit-in-U)iy.  I'mii-r  tlie  ulile  rule  nf  Lewis  t 'iiss. 
(tovernor  from  1H14  to  is:il.  eiiuj,'rrtt  i.  iii,  liitlierlo  held  iii 
i'he<  l<  t>y  danger  from  Indians,  ImmI  ro.iii<,  uiid  erroinnim 
views  in  regard  to  the  soil,  streamed  inl^i  the  Ti  rrilorv.  ll 
wa»  under  the  adiuinistrdtion  of  Sit  \.  ii-  T.  Mus.ni  who. 
though  but  niiietei'ii  yc-irx  of  ni;e.  was  itp|ioiii:.  ii  i.  rrtlnrinl 
S-ereinry  u|Mitl  the  resigiial ion  of  ('m.'^s  t-i  lilliT  .larksoii's 
cabiiii't.  and  who  m'ted  us  (toveniDrdiiriiii:  m  iirlv  '.Iv  whole 
renmining  jh-HikI  of  territorial  e.\i-lt  ii<  e.  ihut  .\lirhi^'iiii  or- 
aranized  itself  as  a  Stale  and  applied  ir  admission  into  the 
Union.  It-s  a^lini^'i'ni  was  retardeil  by  its  border  contro- 
versy with  (Ihio.  .Mieliigaii  rlaiininir  that  the  lioiin<lary 
should  be  the  continuation  fnim  the  west  boundary  of  Ohin 
of  a  line  running  due  K,  from  the  most  s«nitherly  jHiiut 
of  Lake  Michigan.  an<l  hence  reaching  Lake  Krie  S.  of 
Toledo.  A  proposition  made  by  Congress  to  admit  the  State 
on  condition  that  it  should  relinquish  to  Ohio  the  territory 
in  dispute  and  accept  in  its  stead  a  considerable  addiUoa  of 
tenitoi7on  the  northwest,  being  thf  greater  part  of  what  it 
now  known  as  the  upper  peninsula,  was  fliw  rejected,  but 
ifaortly  afterward  accepted,  and  on  Jan.  98, 1889,  tha  State 
waa admitted.  TbeoonstitntioQofl885waamiaedinl8im, 
whan,  among  other  clianges,  judges  and  hoada  of  dopart- 
mauta  warn  made  deetira. 


wymiMtt  ot  WCBMAir. 


Under  ^Vwtoh  DtmUniou. 

Samuel  Chaniplala  H 

M.  <i<-  M..niiMJi«nqr  iMt-ir 

M  <l  Ain.  l«nii  lMfi.M 

>l.  lie  I^UHon   l&M-M 

M.  <le  Lauwui  >mM)  ISnS  &7 

M.  tl'AUIebout    16.%7-liH 

U.  d'Aiweuann   i«H  an 

Baroo  de  Aviuiemir   IMl-SS 

M.  Je  Mesev  IflM  W 

M,  <ie  ctmri'.  ii.  N  iwn-rt 

Count  <le  Kr..iit.'iiae    ItCS  »<! 

M.  de  la  Barre   IIW,'  s,^. 

M  cle  NonviiiH   lUKVW 

Count  de  Fronteoac   IIIH»-I*< 

M.  de  CalUem   laW-lTOn 

N.  de  Vaudnnifl   ITOS-Si 

M.  <le  llfniihamois  

M.  dc  GaliKn-miere   i:4T-19 

M.  <le  In  Joutjukm).   lTlt>-^ 

M  .|e<^iirMie   ]7!U^ 

M.  'le  VaudrsaO  de  Oa- 

Tii»:iuio   174S&-63 

I'niirr  ltrili»k  Dominion. 

.laineii  Miirmy   17tl8-C7 

(iiiv  t'arlei.m   17W-77 

Kn^ilerlek  llnldlmand .  ..  1777-415  | 
Henry  llainUlori     .  .  17%^ 
bord  DorctMMUir   17W-8e 


Arthur  St.  Clnir  


WHUam  HiiU   IHHA-tS 

Lewis  Cua   Isi  VJl 

Uaonm  B.  Porter   1831-84 

8.1.  " 
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State. 

Rievenit  T  Maitoo  

Wllliani  Woodbridae.. 
J.  Wrtehitionlaataettiic)  IMI-M 

JotinS,  Barry   liil.V«a 

AlplieiiH  Keleh  IMft ^7 

Wni.  I..  (Jreeiily  llnllUKI  1-17 
KiMiphruitltus  Kaiwum  . . .  1M»-I9 

John  S.  Barrv   IS.VKM 

Holwrt  McClelland   IS'd  63 

Andrew  FaraonatacUac).  IW»-.V4 

KlnrivJL.  aii«liain  ltt»4M 

M«iiMWinier   Inbs-SO 

Aii«lin  ninir    1H«l-ai 

Henry  H  iVaih.   1N«I&-M 

Metiry  r  lljtKlnin   IHTO  78 

J'ihn  .1.  lUKlej-   |st;1.77 

Charles  M  CroBweU   IsTT  «1 

Daviil  H.  JertiOM   1881-SS 

Joidab  W  HegelSb 
R.  A.  Aliter... 

Cjrrua  O.Luce   

|2iwiD  B  Wlnaniu........  1M-«| 

Joha  T.  Rich  lS»m 

Haani8.nasfM,  UK-tm 

i«ra«T< 


Jndi'in>i  Trrritiiry. 
Wm.  Henry  Harruon  .  im.Xi^ 

AfTHoKiTiKs. — ("(xiley.  Mirhtfjan  :  a  UiMnry  of  (iorem- 
WK/i^/i  (Iloston,  1H8.'));  i'amplH«l1,  (hitlines  of  the  Politiral 
Jhxtiin/  of  Mirhiiinn  (Oetniit.  187ft);  C<K'ker.  Ci'ciV  fiofm- 
mrnt  of  Mi>l\ii/(iu  il  ltli  edition,  Detroit,  1m92(;  Mi>hi;i,in 
and  tiif  HeMiurri.i.  coi!i|iiled  by  authority  of  the  Slate  (-tth 
cditimi,  Laiisiiii;,  Mirhninn  .1/ii;iua/,  published  bienni- 

ally by  the  .^fi  rctiiry  >ir  Stale  ;  i.ilier  State  j)iibli(  «lions,  in- 
c'luding  Public  Ai'lx.  Ji,int  Ihicunu  tiln.  diid  Fitrin  Stalistirji 
of  JUiehigan  ;  Michigan  Semi-CeHienninl  Adiiri-mtet  (De- 
trait,  ]88|>;  Reports  of  the  eleventh  U.  S.  c*-nsus.  etc. 

RlCHARl)  Hi  USOW. 

Michigan  City  :  city :  T,a  Porte  co.,  Ind.  (for  location  of 
count v,  S4<e  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  on  L»ake  Michigan, 

ami  tlie  Lake  Krie  and  \V.,  the  Louis.,  New  .Mb.  and  Chi., 
and  the  Mich.  Cent,  railways*;  .'iO  miles  K.  of  Chieai:o.  It 
contains  lo  ehurehes,  a  central  and  5  ward  uublie  «.i  h.KiLs, 
St.  Mary's  .Aradeiiiy  (Homan  Catholic).  St.  .lohnV  mni  St. 
Luke's  par<K-lii«l  s<  lii«il>  (Lutheran),  the  Nurtheni  Indiana 
State  I'risi.ii,  a  sanitarium,  a  U.  S.  life-.saving  statiiiii,  electric 
si  reet- rail  way.  a  lieaut  ifnl  |>ublic  park  on  the  lake  f  nor ,  a  iia- 
t  lonal  hunk  w  it  h  a  capital  of  :(250,l)00.  a  Slate  ban  k  u  ii  li  raoi- 
tal  iif  ^I'lO.tHiH,  an<l  "i  daily  and  'A  weekly  iiews|.ii|.ei-^.  Tlie 
city  has  an  e.Mcnsi  ve  t  rude  in  lunil>er,  >aft.  and  iron  ore.  h.s 
manufactorie-  iie  '.ude  fmiiiilrirs,  planintr-iiiills,  railway-car 
factorv.  L'l.i---"  I  rk  Jiii'l  sev,Tal  ■  iiair-faei ,  .ries.  I'op.  i  IHHtJ) 
7,3C(! ;' I  .ll»iH)i  I4,s.')ii.    Ki.iToK  OK  WN." 

Michigan.  Luke:  n  lake  of  the  T^auri'ntian  system,  com- 
municating w  i' h  Lake  Huron' bv  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 
From  the  iiia[.H  of  the  I'.  S.  I>aVe  Survey  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  Lake  Mii  higan,  including  (ireen  Day.  has  an 
area  nf  'Jl.T'-'U  ■^\.  miles.  It  is  suniewluit  smaller  than  Ijake 
Hiimn,  nii'l  ranks  third  ill  the  series  of  (iri  at  Lukes.  ItO 
mean  surface  elevation  is  feet  iili<ive  the  -ea.  and  is  thB 
Willie  as  the  level  of  ImVh:  lllipni.  Its  niaxiiiiinii  depth  i-  'sTO 
feet  ;  the  Ixittom  of  the  ba^in  is  Ihi'refnre  .-upiiie  itlNI  feet  Indow 
sea-level.  Its  shores  are  low.  uiipicturesi]iie,  and  without 
einbayments  exce]>t  at  the  N..  where  (ineli  Hav  indents  the 
Western  and  (iraiid  Traverse  Ray  the  cast4'rn  shon-.  About 
its  s/iiithern  and  eastern  ln>nk'r«  there  are  itiiiiieiise  uf'eiiimi- 
latii'tis  of  sand  wh;<  li  has  been  thrown  ii«hore  bv  the  waves 
and  currents,  and  drifted  inland  by  the  wind,  in  this  way 
heavy  fi. rests  have  stMnetinies  tjcen  buried,  as  OUIJ  bO  OOeil 
at  ."sleeimig  Bear  bluffs  and  other  loc«alities. 

The  level  of  Ihc  lake  undergoes  many  changes,  due  to  TB> 
nations  in  the  direction  and  force  of  tlio  wind,  seasonal  and 
secular  variations  in  rainfall  and  evaporation.  Auctuationa 
in  atmospheric  pressure,  etc  The  average  differences  of 
level  as  shown  by  twantj  yean*  ohoarvatim  do  pot  aBOaad 
1'8  feet,  but  pratiMled  galea  blowing  ateadilj  in  «lia  difeo* 
tion  may  oausp  a  rise  or  fall  of  several  times  this  amount. 
A  tide  in  the  laka  was  detaeted  Um  obsarvmtiona  mad*  by 
the  U.  S.  Laka  Snrray  at  Chicago,  baring  an  amplitnda  M 
inehaa  for  ne^i  and  about  8  nelna  fbr  spring  tide.  Tlw 
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lake  has  mi  importRni  intaBiiM  on  the  eliiMte  of  it*  dlONft 
M  ito  wMois  Mia  witiiMr  thu  tb»  »ir  to  wlntar  and  omkr 
in  sumiiMr.  TIm  •flbet  of  tiiis  aowliontion  ot  cUnwtfl  It 
shown  bj  the  •baodiuiee  uai  rich  Hsvor  of  tbe  fruits  of 
Michigan.  LUm  iti  siater  IsIeh,  Lalio  MichigM  tbound*  in 
Sah,  Mid  is  Ml  importaBt  oonaieidiil  lugliw»]r.  See  alw 

Sr.  liAWEBltCB  RtTBS.  buUO.  a  RVMEIX. 

.Vichinn  rnlTersitr:  ui inatitaition  of  leAmingat  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.  Conjjress.  in  tlie  year  1826.  s^t  apart  two  town- 
ships in  the  Territorvof  MicbiKan  for  tbotntMVe foundation 
of  a  uiiiver^titr,  whioh  was  accordingly  eatablisiiBd  br  the 
first  Ijegislatniv  nf  tliH  new  Stoto  Mur.'lS,  though  not 
o|M-ned  until  SepU  20,  1)^.  It  is  supporteii  by  the  Slate, 
&nd  open  to  stvdMito  of  botli  meo  on  the  paynwnt  of  » 
sawli  matrienlfltion  teeandof  aoaoDiiatehMseof  trom  $S0 
to  938.  JnniM  B.  Angell,  LL.  baa  been  ito  pnaidfDt  sinoe 
1871.  To  the  oriji^na)  academic  institation  a  medical  de- 
part ment  was  added  in  1850.  a  law  debartnent  in  1850,  and 
auiw^iuently  a  school  of  pharmBcy,  a  nowoBopathic  iuo<lical 
ooUega, aod'a  dental  eirilege.  Ttit*  di'imrtment  of  literature, 
adanee,  and  tbe  aits  *in braces  nine  reeular  ooones  of  four 
yaaia  and  a  gratliinti->  course.  In  that  departnu'ni  courses  in 
civtL  mining,  nn  rtiaiiu  al,  and  i-lwtrii-ul  enginoerinp  arc 
^n-<>n.  The  total  number  of  instructors  in  18l«»-U»()0  in  the 
various  dppnrltiieiit.s  whj?  l.'>f<:  tlie  niinil>or  of  stmlcnts  was 
8.i(XI.  The  UbrHrii'N  contain  HlM>ut  I'Kt.tMM)  volumes.  A  flue 
fthterratory  was  cncted  by  citi/eii>'  of  L>otroit  in  IKVt.  Tho 
proiiiids  of  the  university  i'mbriir«>  .'>">  acres,  and  tho  buiid- 
iuffi  were  erei-ted  at  a  cm'-i  i.f  :?;il0.fKiO.  The  univen<ity 
fund,  derived  from  thr  <iil<  nf  [mul-.  annually  yields  alwut 
f;;.s..*)iM).  A  «ixth-of-<i-iiiill  ;a\  )vm.  .1  by  the  Stale  for  the 
univensity  yichlecl  (ISWt)  atiout  if240.(K)0."  The  Legixlature 
at  each  !M>.<4Kioii  for  many  yearx  hiu*  made  generous  appro- 
priations for  the  unirorsify.  The  aimual  exi>enditiire  av- 
t'TOjieji  about  f;J25.(KiO.  Tlie  jtrivenimenl  is  in  the  haiidit  of 
eight  regents,  elected  by  the  |M>puljur  vole  of  the  Statei. 

J.  B.  Aaatot. 

Xichlpicoten.  mish-i-pi-ko't«n  (great  mushroom,  afoord- 
ing  to  LatvjuiU'):  name  of  a  river,  harbor,  bay,  and  island 
in  or  emptying  into  northeastern  l^ke  Superior,  and  form- 
ing parts  of  Ontario.    The  river  is  the  outlet  of  iniiny  lakes. 

and  desicends  f  h  ron^h  them  by  a  scrie^*  of  mpiflf?  siid  cascades 
into  the  Hay  of  Mn  hipicoten.  It  r  !.  nr  luid  abundant 
water,  except  m  summer;  alxmnds  in  trout,  !<turgeon,  and 
other  llsh,  and  forms  with  Mo<j9e  river  a  boat  route  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay,  over  at  least  thirty-nine  port- 
ages*. It  requires  sixteen  days  to  reach  Moose  Factory,  at 
the  mouth  of  Moo«!»i  river.  At  the  innulh  nf  Mif'h;fiif(;f pn 
riviT  wii>  th<'  Mil  hi[iie<itLTi  Hi'U-e<if  the  Htiil-na  Hny  ('<»rii- 
paiiy — oiw  of  IttTfrrst  fiTtitied  posts,  fstabJtslied  at  an 
early  date,  and  long  \h,-  busiest  ^>lace  on  Lake  Superior. 
Fifty  miles  S.  \V.  t«  tin  i-Nm.l  of  Michipicoten,  25  miles  long 
E.  and  W.  by  10  tirmid,  hm  ky,  inliabitcd,  cut  up  by  fiords 
on  the  south  side,  culminating  in  an  elcvntion  of  aKout  8U0 


feet  aliove  the  level  of  tlie  laka>  It  has  ineNhuu-nl'le  sup- 
pi  iM  of  native  oopfHcr^  .M.  W.  llAaKi.<<OTox. 

M  iehma.sh.  mik  mash  :  a  t<iwn  of  Palestine;  in  the  tril)e  of 
I'.i  ii  i;iinin  ;  !)  I{i  rii;in  ituli.'s  X.  of  .Tr-ni'vtif  m.  It  was  a  (>i:iul 
(>{  izrrni  slr:i'(^'i.Ml  irii ]M)rI jiik  c.  iiui I  a  conspirii.  ms 

pari  m  severai  of  the  wars  of  tin-  I^nu'li!(>(l  Sam.  sill.,  xi  v. : 
Isa.  X.  28).  It  became  th'- -'at  nf  v'' iVLiuin.-nt  t:uder.lud»s 
>iBfcal)«>us(l  Mace.  ix.  7y;.  ll  is  now  a  small  villatre,  calle4 
Mukhmash.  .S.  M.  J. 

Michoacan.  mec-sho-aa-kaan  (often  written  Mfrhofu-tin): 
a  southwestern  slate  of  Mexico;  bounded  N'.  W.  by  Colimn 
an*l  Jalis-o,  X.  by  fhmnnjuato  and  Uueretaro.  E.  by  Mexi(-o, 
f>.  bv  (fuerrero.  ami  S.  \V.  bv  the  raciflc.  .\rea.  22,87'!  sq. 
niiles.  Pop.  (18y5)  t*«/.71«.'  Capital.  M!>n>lia.  .Souicwhat 
N.  of  the  middle  the  state  is  traxri-<i|  from  E.  to  W.  by 
foresl-covfre*!  mnurifflin''.  which,  ?ai!lii  r  \V.,  in  Jnlisc'o. 
join  tlic  Su  rra  Ma^lrr,  Nmih'  i  if  I  licni  i'~  -riow-eapiied.  and 
the  hiu'lii-r  [.I'iiil  III  till'  iiiiii,-!'  iiiiii  :ii  the  "^ali'  apjw'ars 
til  in-  Tuii-  i'iiro  Miii'iiit  ll.riiiii  r.rti.  N.  (if  these  extend 
thi-  iil;i:ns  and  roiiin^'  e-niiilrv  lif  rl,e  plaU'iii;  almi'.t  Morelin. 

!!•  riiJ^y  open  lands,  ilulii  .l  with  lakes;  if  ifuM.'.  the 
larjiL-sl  are  the  Lago  de  (  um'.u  *  (</.  r.i.  on  tlie  iNtnler  of 
Jali^'o,  and  the  Ijigo  de  i'lity'i'iiaro.  S.  of  the  mountains 
the  country  is  exir(>me!y  vnri .1.  long  ridges  di'x-eiidiiig 
tow.iri:  ihi'  ci.a.'^l  iiuii  .-■luirat  ui::  fiTliie  valleys  of  the  turra 
irmpitidn  iiinl  itr  rni  rqhi  .  \\x  \  ht>  soul  liea.'it.  HTid  .S.  of  I  he 
priiu'ildil  irn  iiiitniii  run;;' .  t here  is  all  arid  basin.  <  <iver(id 
with  iava  and  cin<iers,  and  containing  the  itmlated  revent 
mteano  ol  Jomllo  ({.  v.).  The  clinnte,  except  in  soma 


paita  of  til*  const  land,  is  baaltlifjiL  and  in  tha  interior  ia 
nice  that  of  a  perpetual  spring.  The  state  is  almndaiitlv 
watered,  the  two  large«t  streams  being  the  Heacala  and 

lA-rma.  res{>rctivolv  on  the  soutliara  ancT northern  frontiers. 
The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  this  has  been  ealle<l  the  "giuden 
of  Mezicow"  Tlie  princi|)al  crops  are  maize  on  the  plateau, 
coffee  in  tlia  middle  ▼alleys,  and  su^ar-cane  ami  cotton  (for 
horae  ooneumptlon  only)  in  the  hot  lands.  Cat  tie-raising  is 
an  important  industry  in  tho  high  Ian<ls.  This  is  notono 
of  the  great  mining  states,  but  gold,  silver,  and  copper  to 
the  amount  of  nbout  $2.()0t),(NK)  annually  (Mexican  money) 
are  pxtmettHl.  and  a  number  of  other  minerals  are  reported. 
Matn.f.ii  : ure^.  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  consist  maiBlj  Of 
woolen  utd  cotton  cloths  and  small  hand-works. 

Hrbbit  H,  SilRB, 

MIehoB,  roA'abM',  Jajur  HirroLVTs:  preacher  and  au- 
thor; fa.  at  La  KocIh!  Frcaeange,  Corri/e.  France.  Kov.  21, 

1800;  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Angauldme;  studied  the* 
ology  in  the  Seminarv  of  St.  Sui|>ice,  in  Paris;  was  ordained  a 
priest  ill  IHJW ;  preacheil  with  great  suetvss  in  Bonleaux,  An- 
gouleme.  I'erigueux,  Paris,  and  other  ulaoe«t;  ac-com|iHniisl  de 
Saulcy  twice  to  the  Hai<t,  in  1850  and  in  1888;  was  made  an 
honorary  canon  of  Ihmleaux  and  Angonl^nak  D.  at  Mon- 
tauxier.  Charcute,  Mav  8,  ISMl.  His  numarona  Works  belong 
to  apologetics  or  arclia'olojiv,  or  to  that  newacieiice  hn  has 
designated  as  "grapholog)'.  '  The  first  group  comprises  1m 

frmme  el  la  fftmiiU  daiix  le  cat/iolicisme  {lS4!i);  Apologit 
chrfliennr  au'XIX'  iiiirleiXHtKi):  Vie  de  .JeKuiH'2  vols..  IKttS); 
tho  second,  Slatistiaue  monummlak  de  ia  Charenlr  (1844r- 
48);  ilinwgraphie  ait  rhtiteau  de  la  Jiochefoueaull  (imH); 
Suiulion  nouitlle  de  la  qufuh'im  des  lieux  aaiutg  (Ib-Vi); 

Voyage  rrligieux  en  Orirnt  (2  vols.,  IHM);  the  thinl,  .S'ya- 
ttme  de  grnphologie  (1H7-1);  and  the  semi-monthly  review 
Graphohigie.  .See  Varinard,  Jean-Hippoiifte  Mitkm,  an  ms 
ef  ge*  ctuvre*  (Paris,  1888)l 

Micitlewlei.  mits-kyev  ich,  .^dam  BERXARn:  poet;  b.at 
NovoghSdek,  Lithuania,  [K-c.  24, 1 ;  studied  at  Minsk  and 
Wilno;  was  aupointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  Polish  at  tJia 
gymnasium  of  Kovno,  and  published  in  1822-23.  at  Wihio, 
two  volumes  of  poems,  Pauye  (containing  ballads,  hymns, 
and  the  epic  Chralmw  and  the  iXruul)^  which  at  oiu-e'  ^ve 
him  rank  among  the  greatest  poets  of  Poland,  and  decided 
the  contest  between  the  old  classical  and  the  new  romantio 
schiKil.  A  journey  to  the  Crimea  (182.'»)  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  sonnets,  Svnety  krpnud-te  ( .Moscow,  l!<26).  For  participa- 
tion in  Zan's  conspiracy  he  was  banished  to  the  interior  of 
Hus.sia,  ami  hen>  he  wn>te  the  great  patriotic  epic  Konrad 
Wa^Unrod  (St.  Petersburg,  1828).  Having  rei'eived  jiermis- 
■<ii/ii  to  make  a  tour  of  Euro]n'.  he  went  to  (iermanv  and 
Italy,  and  Anally  settle*!  in  Paris  (I8:t2).  There  hepubfished 
Kfi'yjit  n'troiln  poUkirgo  {WmV*  of  the  PrOish  Nation,  Paris, 
1832),  in  which  he  de^crttK's  the  mission  «)f  Poland  in  a  bilj- 
lical  style,  lii-  ^'niiii  st  work,  however,  is  the  modern  epic 
Pan  7Vr'/>- !/.«.-  (I'aris.  isllj.  in  virhifh  thr  nn<>t,likf»  n  ninflem 
Homer,  failhfiillv  i»'rtrii\>  I  ,il  hiiuni.-m  I  i  Ii  ;ri  IML',  In  IMO 
he  wn- ii|i]-i*ii,tr'l  ]'riiri---^ijr  o£  tlu'  Slavi  .tur  l.nnu'na^n  >  and 
I.iirriiliiM'  at  th>-  (  iiji'ge  de  Frann'.  uii-1  lii>  luilliaiit  Itu- 
turi's  altr.'Ht.il  rntich  attention;  bill  nfttTWiiril  he  lifcame 
I  I iiiri  rii><l  ill  \ariiiiiv  fanatical  religious  anil  [i-.;iti,jil  tilans 
(h-MCiii'ii  hv  Ti .«  lai'i'lvi.  and  his  lwtur«-s  were  Mi-iiciiiii>d,  In 

lM4!i  h  I.t-i  Ti<liiiu'  >h,  r,iij.l,  la  iliiilyi.    In  |h52 

N.i|.i']i  .iti  III.  masle  Uiin  lilTuriim  Hi  liie  ar^fiial  iii  Fans. 
In  lu'  wii.-i  sent  by  till'  I'lnprror  on  a  si  ■  ri  i  mi-^iioji  to 

I  unstjiutiuuple.  D.  in  th.n  civ  Nov.  28,  saute  year.  Ho 
was  buried  at  Montmorency.  Paris.  Mickiewicx'  ia  juatljr 
coil  si, I, red  the  greatest  of  all  Slavonic  |ioelii. 

Hi  vised J.J. Kait» 

Micoiacs :  See  AuKust^L-iAX  Inou.vs. 

■ieroteeterla:  See  Vrnxmaxois. 

MlarolMit  mtenta  living  hainga,  instmmental  ia  Una 
production  of  termantatlon  and  decaj,  and  of  manv  oontap 
giooB  diseases  affecting  man  and  tbe  lower  animals.  See 
Bactcbu  and  Bactisioumt. 

Micrococcus:  the  genenil  name  applied  to  M 
minute  spherical  baeturiiu  many  of  whi<-h  pro-     m  1 » 
dticc  diseases  in  plants  and  aninmls.    The  name     *.T  f 
is  al-Mi  Hpi'Hetl  to  a  riHrtii  iilar  geiius  of  the  spher-     •  * 

icul  bai  S<1>  Ha<  TKKU  niul  Kl:KMi;XTATIt>X.  Ml     1   ■  I 

MI'frocosin  yVir.  iuKp6Koaiiot.  little  world] :  a 
nniue  upplti  li  liy  the  astrohiniml  phili-sophers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age»  to  man,  who  was  conceived  of  as  the  epitome 
or  miniature  representation  of  the  univerae,  wiiicli  waa 
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Micrufarad :  Sue  Farad. 

Mlcrom'eter  [Ur.  luMfit.  suml!  + /i^^.  measure]:  an 
apparatus  for  nifasuring  snmll  lii^iiiiKT".  Tlie  term  is  ubu- 
ally  liinito<l  to  a  eontrivanct'  m  thu  tii  ld  of  view  of  a 

telesoniM?  nr  mioro'i<*o|>('.  (iaM  i li^'in- in  ](j4(i  first 'uccestotl 
till-  iilcn  of  measuring:  iii»tu!u  i  >  in  ;h>»  fli'lil  of  vii  vv  1 1  a  toK- 
scoyic  liv  .M'tMinitintj  inci'lianicHlly  tho  i'<lp-s  i;<f  two  lirass 
plates  iiluc*-!!  in  the  fn-us  uf  the  eye|>icoe.  Auzoiil  iitnl  I'i- 
crtnl  in  1666  describerl  a  iiiicnimcter  in  wliirli  silver  win^s 
tuko  the  place  of  the  briuis  e<l>;i's.  Felix  F<mlHna  in  1773 
sul«ititutetl  sf)i(lers'  wel)  for  the  silver  wirtf-,  wliirh  seems  to 
be,  in  connection  with  the  previuu^  Mim.'e'^ti'iii,^  of  Hradley, 
the  incipient  iiiea  of  the  modern  poniiion  mieniineter.  A 
fixed  niicronieter  is  niei]li(>ned  liy  ("awini.  and  Cuvalln  used 
a  Strip  of  mother-of-|>earl  ruled  to  j/m'h  of  an  inch,  liin  nier 
llinte  at  the  haUODMter  with  two  olije<  t-t;l'ksvcs  in  167.>,  and 
Bouffer  first  calls  it  by  that  name  in 
1748;  but  it  remained  for  Dollnnd 
in  1753  to  construct  a  heliometer 
with  a  diviiied  object-glaw. 

The  simplest  form  of  micnimeter 
is  the  reticulated  micrometer  ^iiown 
in  Pig.  1.  which  consists  of  a  net- 
work of  lines  whom  distances  apart 
are  known.  The  auitarunt  »\7jv  of 
an  objeot  in  the  flcla  of  view  then 
beoomee  known  by  noting  how 
many  divisionii  of  the  micrometer 
an  ooenpied  bv  iU  iiuagp.  Soalee 
rakd  OB  i^Mi,  aoflli  aa  abowa  in  Figi  m,  ara  lomittinM  tw V 
stitnted  for  the  retlcnie.  Tbta*  1^  an  mdend  viaifala  at 
nit;ht  bv  iirtif.riiil  !i-!it.  For tha obNTvation  of  venr  faint 
objecta,  Piof.  Bood  anggesla  {Anur- 
iean  JowntU  of  Aria  and  Seieneet, 
HA  8t>riea,  toL  rl.,  p.  44)  an  inexpen- 
sive scale  micrometer  made  as  fol- 
lows :  A  dead  black  surface  is  formal 
on  a  thin  plate  of  silver.  Lines  arc 
ruknl  thnjugh  the  blackened  surface, 
endingat  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The 
plate  IB  then  put  in  the  rocus  of  the 
eyepiece,  ao  as  to  obscure  lesa  than 
half  tha  Held  of  view.  The  lines 
are  illuminated  bv  the  lit^ht  of  a 
distant  lamp  or  diffused  light,  which 
reaches  them  throuifh  an  ofwning  cut  in  the  telescope  tulx' 
between  the  oltscrver's  eye  anil  the  ruling  on  the  silver 
plate.  The  ring  micrometer  is  a  circular  metallic  rinK  fixed 

in  the  focus  of  the  teles<.-oj>e 
such  as  shown  in  Fifj.  3. 

Tfie  Filar  Mirromefer. — 
This  i,«  the  microfueier  now 
must  comnioidy  used  in  as- 
tmnoitiii-rtl  instninienti.  It 
is  called  lil.'ir  li.  cause  ii_- 
essentird  frutiire  is  :i  system 
of  title  spider  iiUi-s,  li.'ivinff 
the  a|ii>e)ir.'vnc;e  iif  threads. 
In  a  reel.-in^ruiar  franie. 
(I  a  a  a,  sliile  two  reetaiiirn- 
lar  forks,  b  b  h  and  c  c  c, 
which  can  be  move<l  by  the 
Screws  /  f  \i\  furtiitig  the 
pradu«ti'<l  heads  </  </,  which 
|Uh1  parts;  ,'[t  II  aini  II  are 


Fio.  «. 


Fm.  I. 


are  graduated  usually  into  100 

two  pointers.  If  the  head  is  turne<l  'so  tliat  lUO  divi8iun.s 
will  paa*  the  point  a,  obviotulj  we  mora  ona  of  tha  forks 


Kio  4. 


diatanoe  apart  of  anv  two  points  in  the  field  of  Tiew  may  be 
dotsminaa  tar  nudaaa  the  liaa  «  biaeot  oam  of  them,  and 
tiw  Una  4  tiM  odMr,  and  at  Che  nno  tiBM  baviog  tha  Kna 
joinlnff  then  panlM  to  I.  For  areiy  antin  lerdtttioa  af 
the  aerew /the  Una  a  or  d  passes  over  a  aing'Ie  tootb  of  tha 
comb  e.    By  not- 


a  distance  equal  to  the  dL«tancc  between  the  thrcails  of  the 
'  /.  Tlia  fotka  earry  two  spidarwlinea,  •  and  d.  The 


the  number  of 
teeth  included  be- 
tween the  lines  e 
and  d,  and  also 
noting  the  read- 
ings of  the  pointers 
a  and  a,  the  exact 
distance  batwasn 
tliu  two  pointa  be- 
comes known,  ex- 
pressi-<l  in  term?  of 

I  lie  distance  be- 
tween the  thn'ail- 
of  tlie  liiii  ronieter 
screw//,  w  hi<-h  has 
usually  alKiiit  ICKl 
threail.s  to  the  inch. 
One  division  on  the 
lieaxlof  the  microm- 
eter screw  wouM 
in  this  case'  corre- 
sp<ind  t..  xT5Jn-,tl; 
of  an  iiu-h.  \\'lii\, 
pnnluated  circle,  sn 
of  a  teles<_-oiif.  II?  >l 


!  .1.    l..,U'  !i.icr.j:;.L';c.   .  .a  >.  ...  a 

thiif  i!  can  be  rotated  himuu-I  the  axis 
uwii  iti  I'i^-.  ."i.  it  is  cal|,-.l  a  |i.isiti.in  mi- 


i|i|cr-liiies  are  illuminated  by  lamplight  at 


•oiie 

cnmieter.  I't 
night. 

Tlie  Doublr-niutiji-  M irriimrlrr. — In  this  form  the  images 
of  two  objec!s  atv  uukIc  to  coiiu  ide  in  the  tielil  of  view, 
cither  by  the  motion  of  the  two  halves  of  a  diviiied  ol>ject- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  seetiou, 
or  by  the  M>|Mtrating  of  the  two  halves  of  a  simple  eye-leiis. 
The  motion  iu  either  ca*e  is  effected  by  proper  micrometer- 
screws,  and  the  dis|)lacemcnt  of  the  lenses  mn't's.sary  to  effect 
u  ntincitlence  gives  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  an- 
gular distance  ln-tween  two  objects.  The  first  form  of  lu- 
st nun  cut  is  called  the  balioinatsr, and k  supariar to  this  p»> 
sition  micrometer 
in  tliat  much  larger 
distances  can  be 
measured.  The  sec- 
ond form  is  known 
as  the  dnuhlaini' 
age  eyepiece  ni- 
cromefew.  Bitinr 
the  wttoilatsd  or  fka.c 
t  he  filar  mienneter 

may  be  vaed  with  the  mioroscope,  but  one  of  the  best  micro- 
scope  micrometers  is  that  kaown  as  Jaokson'a  micrometer, 
and  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  7,  irima  a  Is  a  frame  eontainine  a 
glass  plate  on  which  a  scale  <tf  fine  Unas  is  nilsd.  This 

scale  can  be  moved  by  a  screw 
If.  Ko  that  when  placed  in  the 
focii.<?  of  the  eyepiece  b  e  any 
desired  line  of  the  .scale  may 
lie  made  to  bisect  any  point  in 
the  lleld  of  view.  The  distance 
between  two  txtiuts  may  easily 
be  deteriiiincu  in  terms  of  the 
St  ale  divisions. 

.Se  fur  di<H;usBion  of  errors 
of  mierotiieters  Chauvenet's 
.Ifiiniiii/  of  I'raelienl  Anfnini>- 
iivj.  For  a  very  complete  dcscriptiim  of  various  forms  of 
micrivineters  see  T/if  Knei/rlo/tadia  Brilaunica,  article  Mi- 
rrnmi-ter,  liy  David  (iill.  For  in<le,\  of  literature  on  microm- 
eter, and  descriptions  of,  see  Dr.  I'hilipp  Carl  on  Z>f>  Pn'«- 
ri>iea  disr  ostronomMcAc 7MfrHmf>n/A-iiNf/r  (Lein/i;;.  \fm). 

Revised  by  S.  NcWvoMM. 

MIcronc'sin  i(ir.  >nKf><jt.  small  +  i<^<rof.  island] :  one  of  the 
three  gnind  gc ij.'rMphic.  or  more  prM|>erly  ethnographic,  di- 
visions of  O'.  canica.  ci .iu|  rising  the  Marianne.  Caroline, 
Marshall,  and  (iilb.  rl  irr  'Uiis.  and  thosi"  lying  u>  the  N.  and 
N.  K.  of  the  .Mariannes,  with  a  eomt)inpd  area  of  almtit  l.:i(X) 
^ij.  tniles.  an<l  an  •■stiinadd  p<i[iuhitiun  of  <J1,(NH»,  or  si  vi  ntv 
per  square  mile.  The  .Micronosians  are  ekiscly  allied  to  the 
Polynesians,  but  qoite  distinct  fkoK  the  Melaneaiamk  Tlisn 
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is  appiircntly  stmc  lu'jirito  inixfuri'.  and  bIso  consitlerable 
Mala VKU  intermingling,  but  thtiru  are  al.s<>  tracc?i  »(  a  racu 
of  still  clearer  coraplexion.  M.  W.  Hakeixotox. 

Microphone:  a  device  for  increasing  the  amplitude  of 
the  minute  sound-waves  received  by  the  telephone  and  thus 
to  intensify  the  effect  in  the  tekphonic  receiver.  The  name 
is  generally  applied  to  apparatus  in  which  the  chan^  in  the 
electrical  resistance  of  pmphitic  cartton  with  vanrinff  pres- 
sure is  utilize*!.  Kunu-rmjs  forms  of  the  microphone  nave 
been  deaoribed,  of  which  the  carbon  button  invented  by  hldi- 
wm  hM  oome  into  general  oommercial  use  in  telephonic 
transmission.  This  button  consista  of  a  layer  of  pulverized 
carbon  between  two  mt'trtllic  disk.*.  To  one  of  these,  which 
it  free  to  move,  isattacluNl  tlie  stylus  of  the  telephone  truti^i- 
mitter,  the  motions  of  which  vary  the  pressure  upon  ;h( 
powdered  carbon.  This  carbon  biitton  is  placed  in  circuit 
with  a  battervand  with  the  primary  coil  of  an  inducCorium. 
To  the  St ■<-i) Hilary  circuil  of  this  iuiiuction  coil  is  (■iiimecieil 
the  line  and  t.'ie  receiving,' I ch  iihone.  This  simple  iit  \ii  f 
has  greatly  increased  the  practicftbilitj  of  telephonic  trans- 
mission to  a  distance.  S.  Ii,  NICBOL8. 

Mieropyle:  See  E.N"roMOL0fly. 

Hi'croM^pe  [Gr.  fwipit,  small  +  <nmntr,  look  at,  view] : 
Those  objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  un- 
•ided  vision  are  brought  into  view  bv  the  instrument  called 
mienteope.  The  period  «t  which  t'he  microscope  first  be- 
oum  guumlUr  known  wm  about  the  year  1590,  Zacharios 
JaoMU  and  nis  eon  havfu  Bade  the  instniment  at  that 
time.  Fontaoa (1618) andSteUati  (IMS)  aim  mad*  oaa  of 
tho  mtercaeope,  and  tin  latter  publwwd  a  dMBrliitluB  ot  the 
aoafeomy  of  Qw  haib  inohidiiiir  ita  nfovta  stroerava.  With 
tlia  ^1^^  mfcrowopa  (ft  iingle  lens)  SwammerdMBiIiMin- 


.  and  othen  made  many  discoveries ;  in  ncL  It 
would  seem  that  the  simple  lens  served  to  '^m'"'*  tlia  UB- 
mensc  value  which  this  instrument  was  destined  to  nnder, 
i  has  rendered,  almost  every  department  of  seience.  The 
form  of  single  microaoope  used  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Lieberkoiin  n.7#0)  consisted 
of  a  small  IflOt  plMSd  IB  the  center  of 
a  polished  ooncave  specnium  of  <tilver, 
thus  allowing  a  brilliant  light  to  be  re- 
flected upon  the  surface  of  the  oiqeot. 
(Fig.  1.)  Leeuwenhoeck's  dieeoTeries 
were  made  with  a  single  lens  mounted 
between  two  plates,  each  pUte  pierced 
with  a  hole.  The  objects  were  fastent^l 
to  nee<lles  or  platca  of  talc,  which  could 
be  brought  into  jxisition  by  means  of 
As  each  instrument  was  arranged  for  only  two  or 
three  obje<'is.  I^eeuwenhoeck  ha*!  a  large  number  of  swh 
simple  niiemscopes.  From  the  time  of  Zaeharias  .Tansi'iis 
(15JM))  to  the  (x-nod  when  uncorrecteil  instruments  were 
ing  al>andoned,inany  forms  of  microsco|i«'«  wore  eniistructed 
by  men  of  science  and  by  opticians  in  England,  France,  (Jer- 
many,  and  Italy.  Prominent  ami)ii>r  tlioM^  t<i  wh'mi  ttie  de- 
velopment of  the  microscope  is  ilin'  are  Ailiitns.  IJaker,  llill, 
Pelabarre,  anil  Wolla-slon.  The  at  ilillivult  v  «liic-li 
the-*  early  mieroscopists  was  the  upln-rfol  ami  fhrnnKitir 
af'frratioHs  of  the  lenses,  by  whit^h  the  image  funii.-ii  wus 
distort*-*!  in  figure  tiinl  surrounded  by  a  eolnred  frin>,'e. 
Wtillaston  anil  l"raiitiiii>f>'r  iiirei-!.ii  tln  ir  atteiitinn  to  tin- 
inipruvenu'iit  of  the>e  ilnfocts,  wliii  h  n'sulted  in  the  eeli-- 
bratcd  Wollaston  doublet  called  by  its  inventor  "periscopic 
micrascope,"  and  the  conibinalion  by  Fraunhnffr  of  two 
gla«!«»'s  in  jiixlapositii 'n.  f'lrniin:,'  a  sin;;!i'  aelir. iiujil ie  object- 
glass  (1816).  Kuler  Hs  e.iiiy  ^u^  177(5  disi'iiviTcil  tlie  Hcliro- 
matic  objective,  Ttic  vuhi.-  uf  rl  ur  detinitinn  had  now  U>- 
come  so  established  tlmt  the  ur-  iii^  st  scii-ntists  of  the  dav 
were  engage*!  upon  the  sutij.  rt  ..f  .u  lirotniii  ism,  In,iIi  th.-ii- 
relically  and  practically.  In  lH-,>ii  .Mr. .lacks- m  List.n  lTi-ri.  d 
one  of  the  greatest  imnrovements  in  the  construction  of  the 
object-glass,  using  a  plano-cou(»ve  lens  of  Hint  gla-s.^  and  a 
double  convex  of  crown.  These  two  lensee  were  oementeil 
toeether  by  Canada  balsam. 

By  a  simpU  microscope  is  understood  a  single  lens  or  set 
of  leasee,  by  means  of  which  the  object  is  vtowed  directly. 
The  ordinary  haiid«ni^nili«r  or  poekefe>lens  Is  an  example. 
Ham  one.  two^  or  three  Isnsee  may  be  employed.  A  more 
ooBTenient  form  consists  in  havti^  the  sfmpw  mioroeoope 
moonted  upon  a  stand  ptoridad  with  an  arm  made  to  move 
«p  and  down  by  means  of  a  raok  and  pinion  or  other  detriee. 
Tlie  steadiness  attained  by  this  addition  enaldes  mnoh  use- 
fol  woilt  to  be  accomplished,  each  as  dissecting  animal  and 


the  direction  of  the  ray  is 
a' 


vegetable  tbsnes,  studying  in  a  rough  way  fragments  of 
rock,  plants,  etc.  Hauil-magniHcrii,  to  be  serviceable,  must 
rani^  in  focal  length  betwei-n  2  inches  and  half  an  inch. 
Higli  {lowers  on  this  plan  are  generally  known  as  the  Cod- 
dington  lens.  Stanho|H?  lens,  and  Wollnston  doublet.  It 
weins  that  the  ('i.ililinjrton  lens  was  really  invented  by  Sir 
David  Hrewsier.  iis  pn  smt  name  havirij;  U'cn  given  to  it  by 
.Mr,  t'arey,  who  ei>ii-i  nii  ii'.l  one  for  >fr.  Coddiiigion,  anil 
supposed  that  ho  was  tin-  (>rii:iniii.ir.  This  <  ■lidint.'ton  lens 
Consists  of  a  spherr  uf  L'lti-s  with  a  j:r<iMVi'  cut  nl!  iinninii  it 
am!  fllle<l  with  ilnrk,  ..[i;e|ui-  liiatunal;  I  lie  lirlir.it  :■.  m  isi;ii.id. 
an<l  the  instruiueni  is  in  <  iijl,-rting  .s|h  rinn  iis  fi,r  stuilv 
with  the  larger  inicri>s<^'iipfs.  orwlii-rea  nipid  vit  w  is  il.  sired 
of  niany  obieels.  rndcr  the  head  of  rr,mi<fi(ii'l  mi.  ri.scMp.  s 
iiiuv  lie  iiiiTiuU'd  I!ii.s(>  fnnii^iicil  «iih  tin  i.lijrrt-^'lMss  imd 
an  eyepii'ff,  or  iH'ular,  wludi  fiirllur  Hinplith-  tli..  inmKe 
foMiied  by  the  i'lijeet-f,da.-.s.  A  stiind  funii-lu'd  wilh  stugi" 
or  object -earner,  quick  and  slow  moiiorw  for  focusing,  with 
many  actvssories.  <'i institutes  the  OOmpUeatsd  thoogh  easiljr 
managed  modern  inst  rument. 

In  onler  fully  to  comprehend  tin-  opticil  arrangements 
of  the  microscope  it  st-nns  ln-si  to  consuli-rvcry  briefly  smne 
of  the  laws  of  optics  which  are  inimediHtely  cunneett-il  with 
it,  and,  as  lenses  are  the  chief  parts  to  \m-  looked  into,  to  be- 
gin with  their  study.  '•  A  lens  is  a  piece  of  glaxs  or  i.iher 
transparent  sultstance  having  its  two  surfaces  so  f. iniu-ii 
that  the  rays  of  liehl  in  passing  through  it  have  their  ilin  1  - 
tion  changed,  ana  are  mode  to  converge  or  diverge  from 
their  original  jparallelism,  or  to  become  parallel  after  con- 
vei;gin|e  or  diverging."  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  in 
an  obllqua  dinetiiMi  from  one  transparent  medium  to  an- 
other of  n  difiennt  density, 
changed  both  on  entering 
and  Having;  this  influence 
is  the  teeult  of  the  well- 
knowo  law  of  refraction,  that 
a  ray  of  light  passing  from  a 
rare  into  a  dense  medium  is 
refracted  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  itrsn.  (Fig. 
2.)  Tlie  ray  k  e  falling  per- 
pi-tidicularlv  on  the  piece  of 
glass  at  s  is  continued  in  a 
straight  line  to  h.  Now.  if 
the  same  ray  should  take  the 
course  a  e — that  is,  obliquely 
— instead  of  passing  m  a 
strai^,'ht  liiH-  a  e  m  b.  it  will  be  turned  out  of  its  course,  or 
refracteil,  to  d,  which  is  nearer  the  perjiendicular  a'  k  h. 
n  f  is  the  incident  ray,  and  the  angle  a  <•  k  the  angle  of  in- 
eideiK'c  with  the  neriiendieular  k  h.  From  c  to  d  is  the  re- 
fracted ray. an<!  tiie  aniile  il  r  y  is  the  angle  of  refraction  to 
the  iicriwniiicular.  .Vfier  the  clinmre  in  the  course  of  the 
ray  lia-s  taken  place  in  the  irla-s.  find  lliat  when  the  ray 
is  alliiwed  to  |)HSs  out  from  1  lie  cliis-.  as  at  d  iinotlier  beiul- 
ing  takes  place,  bv  means  of  uliieli  ihe  c.iurse  is  initiie  imral- 
lel  with  tlie  inciileiit  ray  n  t.  i  nly  its  ciurse  is  shiftei!  a 
liltle  t.i  Hill'  >iiie.  W  ith  1111}  niilius,  as  d  e,  ilesiTlliC  a  circle 
fri  lUi  the  I  enter  f  :  1  hen  tin-  uiij^le  of  incidence  «  r  A'  1?.  iiiea>- 
iireil  bv  the  arc  a  n  .  and  the  arc  t/  1/  measures  the  angle  of 
ri'fniction  gc  d.  The  line  ii  k  e<|uals  the  sine  of  the  angle 
I'f  incidence,  and  d  q  eijuals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
linii.  The  sine  of  tlie  antcle  of  ineidence  (in  a  given  trans- 
parent meiliumi  has  Hlways  tiic  siHne  ratio  tn  the  sine  i.f  ihe 
aiiL'le  of  refraction  with  all  dei;rees  of  obliipiity  of  the  inci- 
dent rav. 

I/ciises  sre  of  various  fMniis.aiid  ehangethecours<' of  lij^ht 
passing  ihroiiirh  them  ac<'ording  to  their  s|vcial  figure.  In 
Fii,'.  'A  are  r<'presented  the    _  , — _  _ 
liilTi^rrul  shapes  of  lenses.     il    \  /     /\  f\ 

(I  i-s  -iiaple,  parallel  gl 
b  a  nieiiisciis  or  concavi>- 
convex  lens,  r  a  double  con- 
cave, d  a  (dano-concave,  e  a 
double  ccmvcx,  and  /  a 
plano-convex.  In  the  optical  construction  of  the  micro- 
sco|>e,  convex  and  concave  lenses  are  cinefly  employed,  the 
con%'ex  being  the  niost  im|M>rtant  form,  as  the  concave  is 
used  more  for  the  purijose  of  correcting  the  errors  whidi 
eziit  in  elmpla  eoovex  glasses.  The  course  of  jMuraM  nys 
when  thejr  pisi  tluough  a  eonvex  lens  is  ofianged,  and 
bff0iu|ht  to  •  poillt  ewed  •  tocns,  Ike  jirtnei^  fom»,  and 
the  dtstance  from  the  center  4rf  the  lens  to  this  point  is  the 
focal  length.  Diverging  rays  are  rendered  parallel  in  their 
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Mmm  thrOHgll  ■  convex  lens,  and  the  focal  di^itance  for  a 
OTUbls  oonnz  will  be  one-half  that  of  a  platio-convex  bar- 
ing tb»  Hune  curved  »iirfa<>c.  The  focal  Icn^h  depends 
upon  the  curvature  of  the  lens  and  iU  index  of  refnu  lion, 

so  that  a  leii!«  of  crown  f:\ass 


will  h;isc  II  lonjter  focus 
than  <iii.'  i,f  Hint  with  th« 
same  curvature.  Thi^  prin- 
ri}>nl  fcH'iw,  in  pcnLTul 
tonus,  may  be  cons!<l«>ri"l 
as  the  distance  of  ith  ntd  iis 
for  a  <1<nil>lti  convex  itiis 
(thai  is,  in  its  center  of  ciirvBinri  ir.ni  ut  twieu  the  distance 
of  its  radin«  for  a  rl»Tifi-r"nivi  \.  piiriiUel  rays  being  under- 
»too<l  as  fJii-Mii^:  (ln'iii^'ii  ill  l.ctli  ciisi's.  A  concave  lens' 
n'frm'»«  lit'li;  m  i'X!i.  tly  tln>  . ij.].i)sii r  manner  from  convex; 
hrnr.-  [Dimllcl  nis  s  nr.'  i'nu-<'ii  ^li verge,  etc.  Uy  means  of  j 
a  ounces  I'/tk-  ;i  i,'ri  a;  niii:ili"r  lA  niv>  proceedini?  from  some  ' 


|Miinl  of  an  "iiji  ri  nr--  uiiiir.i  in  i 
with  il  the  iutai^  of  tlic  jjoint 


>'io.  S. 


Ill'  |i' ii nt  ;  ••:<r\,  r.iy  rjirru- 
froin  \vl,ii  h  it,  prtH'ft itt-d  ; 
liirp  f-in-,  all  the  ravis  unit- 
ed form  nil  iinaee  of  the 
object,  aiitl  tin-  iniri„-i-  w 
brighter  in  jirnjiurliuii  U:> 
ilif  numb<>rof  rays  united. 
"  If  an  oljject  be  plaee<l  at 
twice  the  distance  of  the 
principal  f(K-«s.  the  image. 
Itring  fontied  at  an  equal 
distance  on  either  side  of 
the  lens,  will  be  of  the 
(Fig.  4.)  As  the  objeat 


■hm  dinmrioN  wVk  the  object 

tpproaoliw  tba  Imu^  tlw  imagt  immt^^  boUi  in  iIm  mmI 
diManoe  Ikon  uw  mm;  ind  t»  the  object  is  willidiiftwit  from 
tin  laii%  imifs  Is  snwltsr  ft«d  cloMT  to  tiMjitaHL  The 
■Dudler  the  image  tha  move  brlUtMitly  tk  fi  iiniBdtkftteil ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liriit  decrea^  M  th*  iRMge  in- 
CVMaes  in  size.  Images  fornuxl  by  simple  lenses  wnusiuHr 
impaifeet  in  two  nqpeote;  they  an  distorted,  and  they  are 

Sttrrounded  by  a  col- 
^mm.  fringe.  These 

defects  are  duo  to 
the  spiieruial  form  in 
whioft  tiM  lenses  are 
ground,  practicHlly 
»uch  cmres  as  the 
ellipse  and  hyporbola 
can  not  lie  accurately 
made.  The  ravs  of 
light,  then,  in  passing  through  a  <H)nvex  lens,  are  not  all 
broujfht  to  thp  nnmc  fmius,  but  thoM;  on  the  peripherr  conio 
tn  It  p  int  tir'^r— i.  e.  nearest  t-o  the  lens — and  theii  those 
rays  p.i-'^-^uii:  tim-ut^ti  <  liwr  to  the  center,  aftcrwanl  or  far- 
ther fmiii  the  K:,..  ^^•j^r  5.)  fhis  phenomenon  t«  which 
the  disturtidti  ol  th.^  iinutro  is  i]ue  is  called  sphencal  alx-r- 
ration.  A  e.  .in  dvi,  lens  inis  precisely  tJic  same  defect.s  but 
of  an  Of .-iti'  (liarurler;  hence,  as  will  be  seen  further 
<i;i,  iiy  i-i)iiil>;niiii,-  the  convex  and  concave  a  com)>ound  lens 
it  oiiUiiin-.l  in  w  h:<  h  lVur»»-distorlion  is  great Iv  reduced. 
Chromati'-  uli.-rrai  1.  11  i-  .Im.  i,i  ihe  fact  that  the  lijjht.  which 
couifist*  iif  my-  <.r  liilTrri'iit;  ili  u'r^^es  nf  r<-frH!itrtl>i!il v,  in  its 
iWissii:;.*  Iiiri'iiL.'li  tin-  :.'ns  has  th,-  i,i,,r.'  n  f ran^-ii'.j'r  rL^•. 
orouKht  lo  li,  k>k.ii»  tirst,  itn.i  tli.i><o  .if  I.--.  i\,  ^sv.-i-  ut  i>  irivHt^T 
distance  from  the  lens.  i  Kiu'.  *!.)  (  hir.iiuii.,-al  ..  rn.n.  .:,  <  ;in 
l>e  correctwl  by  the  coniliiuuii..ii  .if  iv* 
form  and  of  dilTrr.  u;  n>fra<'ting  and  disper-niL^  i'. 
thus  neutralizjug  tiie  disjwrsioQ  the  refnuuon  is  not  en- 


ean  he  hett^sr  nnder8to»Kl  from  Fig.  7.  L  L  is  a  double  cf:n- 
vex  of  crown  glass,  and  /  /  is  a  concave  of  flint  gla^i.  The 
ray  S  falling  ou  the  lens  L  L  at  F  is  refracted  just  as 
it  would  !«  were  it  to  fall  on  a  prism  A  B  C  whose  faces 
touch  the  lens  ut  innnts  of  eiitntnce  and  emergence  of  the 
ray.  The  ray  S  F  govs  on  to  form  the  sjiectrum  1'  T.  with 
K  V,  the  violet  ray,  crossing  the  axis/\  ,  and  going  to  the 
upjwr  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  red  ray  going  to  the 
lower  cn  l  ■  <',  the  s|jectrum  T.  The  flint-gla.ss'lens,  however, 
!  K  i'T  till'  jii  A  n  ('.  instead  of  allowing  the  rays  to  take 
ilii'  courx  i:i.ii,  aii  i|  alKive.  unites  the  rays  F  V,  F  K  at  /, 
retmcttog  tile  rttv  »  F  without  color  from  S  F  Y  to  F/. 
The  ray  S'  F  is  refnwted  in  the  same  manner  to/. 

Thf  'Miignifying  Poirer  of  a  Lent.— In  order  that  an  ob- 
jrrL  n:ii\  be  sct  n.  it  must  i>o  at  meh  tk  distanca  as  to  fom 
mil  in.iiL'e  of  some  appre- 
<iaii|.-  MMi  uiNiii  the  ret  ma;  y»» 
iiiiil  It  tiiiist  furthermore  Ik; 
sulVii  h  iitly  illii;iii;iiir.-<l  to 
iiriMiuce  an  impression. 
The  apparent  si/.e  of  an  ol> 
jet't  (Te|icrids  upon  the  an- 
^':<-  wtnrti  it  -iil't.-mU  t<i  the 
eye,  ur  lliu  «n>;le  funiivd  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  objin-t  to 
the  center  of  the  ey--.  1 1'itr. 
8.)  The  lines  from  A  and 
K  form  twice  the  angle  at  the  c^^nter  «l  tb»  eye  that  0  and 
W  do;  therefore  the  object  O  W  seems onB'liiilt  tbealaBof 
A  It.  The  angles  formed  as  just  described  «f»  CaUad  ths 
visual  angle-H.  The  ey?  can  receive  rays  of  •  vatain  chane- 
terooJyto  ^>ri>diice  distinct  visum, and  the  lays mtkst  Im  par> 
allel  or  shghtly  divergent, 
so  thai  the  enkaHine  lens 
may  fofm  nn  inaoa  of  tba 
objaetnpon  the  retina.  The 
distance  or  limit  of  distinct 
vision  nagea  ftxira  6  to  10 
inchea;  and  tirhen  an  object 
i»  brottitbt  ckwer  to  the  eye^ 
althgngh  it  appears  hto-ger, 
it  becouH'*  more  and  more 
indistinct  as  the  distance 
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tirely  oTcveome,  bat  it  is  modidnd.  With  a  lens  of  crown 
ghiAS,  double  convex,  index  of  refmction  1*510,  diqienive 
power  (KI30.  focal  hmeth  H  inches,  cemented  to  a  concave 
tens  of  flint,  index  of  rofniciion  I'iSfla,  dlMersire  power 
vOSttS,  focal  length  7|  Inches,  tha comhined  RXatl  length  10 
inches,  an  image  free  from  color  will  be  producad,  whieli 


decrejiws,  due  to  the  fact  thai  tha  lays  which  enter  the  eye 
arc  ktoming  more  and  man  divergent.  When  a  convox 
lens  is  inter|>osed  between  Attcar  object  and  the  eye,  il  n- 
duces  the  divergence  of  the  mys  forming  the  pencils  issuing 
trtun  it,  and  in  this  manner  ennlilt's  the  rays  to  enter  the 
eye  so  that  an  image  may  be  (•  <rm^ii  u]ion  the  retina*  (Flg^ 
ft!)  The  more  imiiortnnl  laws  of  optics  re-  ^ 
lating  to  the  mieroscotie  will  bo  considered 
as  the  various  parts  of  the  instrument  arc 
described. 

In  the  simple  microf^-ope,  as  has  been 
seen.  s«-veral  lenst-s  may  l>e  used,  but  they 
all  act  as  a  single  eluss;  now.  in  the  com- 
jioimd  micros*  ■  ■[!''.  iln-ro  nvi'  lvi>  [lart.s,  the 
object-glass,  which  may  It  a  ^■.nL'l'■  li  ii^,  and 
the  eVcpiiH'e  or  ocular,  iiiiii  I  lii>  >  iiii  alsn  l-r 
a  single  lens.  (Fig.  10.)  I'iie  ohject-giasi* 
C  I)  forms  an  enlarm-il  and  invert*-"!  image 
A'  li  of  the  object  .\  H,  and  the  eye-gluss 
1.  M  r.  (  i>ivr>i  the  diverging  rays  from  this 
iiiiii::-',  Ks  if  from  an  object,  anil  brings  them 
(■I  till'  1  yc  at  K,  so  that  the  ol)je<-t  ajijieurs 
greatly  mnsdifie.).  mt  the  same  princi|ile  as 
the  si'mjili  ill  - ■  luii'  iit.  The  magnifying 
jH)Wcr  can  !»■  v.-ij  inl  l>y  changing  the  iK>wer 
of  the  objective,  of  tlie  eyepiece,  and  l»v  al- 
tering the  ili^tanee  between  object  and  ob- 
ject-glass, eye-gins',  and  object-glass.  By 
HjipniacliiMg  the  (>l>ji'i-l  to  the  objective,  and 
moving  the  ocular  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  olijeot-glass,  the  image  is  incn»iis*Hl 
in  si/.e ;  and.  conversely,  by  iii4-n'ii.sinK  the 
disimici-  from  objact  t<H)l"jcci-gla>ot, and  less- 
ening ttiat  iK-twvi-n  the  latter  imd  eye-glass, 
the  image  is  reduc^nl  in  size.  In  onlerthat 
a  greater  portion  of  the  ohjeoi  nmy  coma 
within  rang*  of  the  eyejiiece,  and  ao  be  made  TlMll)e,ntliim 
lens  (F  F,  Fig.  11)  IsjihKed  between  the  objective  and  the 
cye-)j'l»ss.  As  the  thild  leiis  limits  the  eireW  of  light  or  doM 
of  view  which  is  seen  in  looking  into  a  nderoseofie,  it  is 
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called  the  field-glats.  The  eye-}flnss  and  field-glass  together 
are  considered  as  one,  and  tenn4'd  eyepiece  or  rx-ular.  The 
Uuvghenian  is  the  most  usual  furra  of  evepieee.  and  tiinsi*t» 
«f  two  pUoo-oonvex  lenses  (Fig.  12.  "KE  and  F  F)  with 
their  plane  surfaci-s  toward  the  eye. 
The  lenses  "  are  placed  at  a  <iistunee 
e<|ual  to  half  the  sum  of  their  focal 
Ifiigtli.  or.  to  spcait  with  irxtre  prtn-i- 
■•ii'ii.  at  half  tlie  sum  of  the  focal 
length  <tf  th>'  eyc-i^lHs':  atul  of  the  dis- 
tance from  tin-  Iirl(i-L'l!i->  III  wliii  li  an 
image  of  tin.'  I'lijc.  i  ltIii^^  wmilii  U- 
formed  iiy  it.  A  >tM|i  ,ir  iti<i|.|iniL;in 
HB  tnust  be  pIiK-cil  Ix-twii'ii  tlic  two 
li'n>es  ill  the  visual  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass, which  Is,  of  (i>nrs«',  the  prisitmn 
wherein  the  image  of  the  ohjict  will 
Vie  formed  bv  the  rays  bnmtrlit  into 
convergence  hy  their  passjige  llin'UL'h 
the  field  -  glajw.  llu) •jln  iis  des  iM'il 
this  arrangement  merely  t"  dimiiiish 
the  spherical  aberration,  but  it  was 
siilise*niently  shown  by  Boscovich  that 
the  chromatic  disiiersion  was  abo  in 
great  part  corrected  by  it." 

The  object-ifiau— which,  as  has  been 
•tated,  n»7  m •  tingl* m»-h9i  the 
ittncMt  impoitHm;  it  iitliii  pnt  of 
tbe  inatnuiMat  tint  nqnlm  the  great- 
eat  aiDonnt  of  eare  and  aUU  Id  ooq- 
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glc  of  incidence  does  not  exceed  that  of  emergenM  eo  moch 
as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it*,  the  rays  again  pass  the 
glass  free  from  spherical  aberration.  The  point  /  Is  called 
the  shorter  aplanatic  ftK-iis.  For  ail  points  Detween  the  two 
aplanatic  foci /and  /  the  spherical  abemtioo  Is  OTer«or- 
rected.  or  negative  ;  and  for  all  radiant  points  more  distant 
than  the  loiigi-r  ajdanalic  focus  ^  or  less  distant  than  the 
shr>rter  aplanatic  ftKius/,  the  spfierieal  aberration  is  under^ 
corrected,  or  positive.  The^  aplanatic  foci  have  another 
singular  projHTty.  If  a  rHdiant  point  in  an  oblique  or  sec- 
ondary axis  IS  situated  at  the  iii?<lHiii'e  of  the  longer  aplanat- 
ic fiH'iis.  tne  iniape  Mtuateil  in  tin'  ei)rresjM>ndiiig  cotijugate 
focus  will  not  lif  -liarply  (1.  luiri I.  hut  will  have  a  coma  ex- 
tending out  vanl,  .li>t.irling  the  image.  If  the  -h'^rter  aiila- 
niitii-  (•!,  11-  is  u-.<l,  ;hi'  image  of  a  jwint  in  the  .-ei  iiiiilary 
axis  will  have  a  cnina  extending  toward  the  n  iitcr  of  the 
Held.  These  (>eculiarities  of  the  comii.  jipulu.  r.l  |py  obliijuB 
pencils,  are  found  to  bo  inseuantble  atteiidaniA  uu  the  two 
aplanatic  turn,  Ttaaw  prineiidai  ftamiah  the  meaos  of  en- 


atrnctioci,  and  therefon  requtiw  »po- 
dalatlaiitioD.  Tbedirtoitmis known 
a*  spherical  and  chiomatie  abemtion 
are  tlie  obetaeles  to  be  overcome  in 

the  construction  of  the  object-glass. 
Now.  it  has  been  shown  that,  by  com- 
binirig  a  <ioii»)le  conrex  lens  of  "crown 
ylaae  with  a idano-concavo  of  flint,  the  spherical  and  chro- 
matic errors  may  be  remedied — not  in  a  single  combination 
of  flint  and  crown  gla.<is,  but  by  means  of  two  or  more  so- 
called  achromatic  lenses.  To  Joseph  Jackson  Lister  is  dne 
the  disooTery  by  means  of  which  the  errors  in  the  ol)ject- 
I  maj  be  almost  if  not  entirely  overcome.  Lister's  re- 
sult, which  wai  communicated  to  the 
Itoval  Society  in  1H.'M»,  may  \>c  stated  as 
follows:  I'lano-coi;vi  \  a;  hnmiatic  leiis*'-', 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fiir.  IH,  are  iimst 
easily  constructed.  When  the  runvex 
BUfl  (■on<-ave  lens<>s  havr  tin  ir  inm  r  sur- 
faces of  the  same  curvatuie  cunn-ntni  tn- 
gether,  nitii^ii  li<,'li(  i'^  lost  liy  ri'ller- 
tion  than  if  thr  len>i'--  are  not  eernciiteil. 
Every  sill  li  plau'i-convex  coinblnation 
has  s-mie  [Miint  /,  not  far  fnun  its  oriii- 
cipal  ftK-us.  frmn  which  rniliaiit  light 
falling  u|MHi  the  lens  will  be  transmitted 

IV— j— -J- (  free  from  sjihericnl  alierraticm  ;  the|x>int 
\  /  1  /  /  f  is  callid  llie  It jtl'xndtir  fiiru*.  The 
•*  I  Ml  /m|  incident  rav /(/ makes,  with  the  per|)eii- 
diculnr  %  d,  an  angle  considerably  less 
than  the  emergent  n\y  eg  makes  with  the 
perpendicular  at  the  {Miint  of  emerg<'ii'ce.  Tlie  angle  of 
emergence  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, and  the  rays  emerge  from  the  lens  nearly  parallel, 
or  coaTerging  to  a  focus  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
lens.  If  the  radial  point  is  now  made  to  approach  the  lens 
so  that  the  ray  /e^ « ^  beecines  mors  divergent  frUM  the  axis 
as  the  angles  of  incidence  and  cmenenoe  become  more 
nearljr  equal  to  each  other,  the  nha^eal  abnration  becomes 
negmtive  or  orer-corrected :  but  if  the  radiant  iwint  /contin- 
nss  to  approach  the  ghws,  the  angle  of  incidence  i  ncrcases,  and 

^  the  angle  of 
emergence  di- 
iiiinisiies  and 
lomes  less 
than  theangle 
of  incidence, 
and  the  neg- 
ative spher- 
ical aberra- 

tiOQ  ptodnced  by  the  outer  l  urves  nf  tlii>  (■(iin|M)iind  lens  lie- 
enm«  again  eipial  'he  'i;i[n"-ini.'  po-itivc'  al Trnil i> ms  pro- 
dnceil  l>y  the  iniii-r  i  iii-m-^  alm  li  nr.-  i  in.-mi  ii  ti'|_'.-t]ier. 
When  the  nvliant  has  reached  this  point  /  ^ai  which  the  an-  i 
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tirely  correcting  both  chromatte  and  sphsrieal  aberration, 

and  of  destroying  the  coma  of  obUqnc  pstfaOS)  and  also  of 
transmitting  a  large  angular  pencil  of  b^it  ftae  from  everj 
species  of  error.  Two  plano-cunTex  achromatic  lenses  (A  H, 
Fig.  14)  are  so  arranged  that  the  light  radiating  from  the 
shorter  aplanatic  focus  of  tiis  antnimr  coatbination  is  re- 
ceived by  the  second  lens  in  tlie  direction  of  f,  its  longer 
aplanatic  focus.  If  the  two  compound  lenses  are  fixed  in 
this  position,  the  radiant  point  may  be  moved  backward  or 
forward  within  moderate  limits,  and  the  opposite  errors  of 
the  two  compound  lenses  will  balance  each  other.  Achro- 
matic lenses  of  other  forms  have  similar  properticSi  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  larger  fM>ncil8  free  from  erron  can  bs 
transmitted  by  emjiloviiig  three  com- 
|M)und  lenses,  the  middle  and  posterior 
combinations  lieing  so  united  as  to  act  as 
a  jingle  lens,  together  Ijalaiiciiig  the  8l>- 
errations  of  the  nmre  jMiwerful  anterior 
combinations.  (Fig. 

In  many  objectives  it  is  refpiired  that 
lln  re  should  be  what  is  termed  a  laruu 
'■ftligiw  of  a|H'rfiin',"  by  iiieiins  of  which 
the  definin-in  is  tmirh  iniprM\(>i|.  "  The  aiu'l'' <'f  aj'erliiro 
is  that  atiL'le  which  tin-  iiiost  extreme  rays  tiiat  are  cai>a- 
ble  of  Ix'iiii,'  transmitted  thrriiigh  the  olij<i  t-ghiss  make  at 
the  yioiut  of  fiKus."  \  niiich  larger  (jiiaiitity  of  light 
pas.s<'s  tlin'U);li  u  lens  of  high  angular  aperture.  The  lenses 
coiistriu  ti  il  upiiii  llie  prinL'i(ih's  given  are  termeil  dry  .'iiuten 
— i.  e.  a  layer  of  air  is  iM'tweeii  the  objittive  ami  the  front 
of  tlie  cotnbiiiatinii  :  for  higher  powers,  however,  the  »m- 
infr^iiin  i<i/filrm  is  nmv  generally  used,  whi<-h  is  siinpiv  the 
intervention  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  object  and  the 
lens,  and  conseiiuently  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  pass 
through  water  instead  of  air.  The  interposition  of  tiM 
water  .seems  to  prevent  refteotton  ot  certain  njw  which 
would  otherwise  oe  Inst ;  and  thenfcn  with  the  immenioli 
system  a  gisatsr  amount  of  light  can  pass  into  the  glaaa^ 
Immenian  lensca.  as  a  rnle^  can  not  be  used  drj-.  altliongh 
objectim  hav«  been  mode  bj  Tolles.  Wales,  and  other  op- 
ticians that  w«wfc  both  as  wet  or  dry.  Some  makers  con-, 
struct  two  fronts,  one  for  Ay  and  the  other  for  mt  focusing, 
the  middle  and  posterior  oombtnotions  remaining  the  oaaic 
in  both  instances. 

The  great  perfection  ohtaintHl  by  oi)ticians  has  rendered 
imp*  rf.i't  the  perforroaiicu  of  certain  higher  powers  when 
ilideniit  thicknesses  of  gla.ss  are  used  for  coverinpihe  object. 
The  discovery  was  niailu  by  A.  Uoss  that  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  pix-cision  of  the  image  ai'>  oniing  as  the 
object  is  viewed  with  or  without  the  thin  cover.*  A  cor^ 
rectton  for  this  has  been  cOteted  bj  Ross  1^  giving  to  the 


wpoa  plates  of  gloss  X  lach 

oraqiianrortbinflan;  thlsesitw 

l«  for  llie  iiur|x>s<-  l«.|h  of  pr>>t>'.'(inr  the  OfcJeCt  UtO  of  pWWatHH 


*  MtcToscopteal  objects  are 
hx  3  iiielies.  aiiil  ooveml  wttb  a  dink  or 


111.-  r.iriKaiiMn  ..r  ni"i'<trir.-  or  .I'-irL-rimis  vapoTs  from  retMsMac  the 
expoaiMl  portion  ot  the  ubjvvtivc. 
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front  pair  of  the  ol^JeeUve  wi  exc«a»  of  po«itiT»  absmtKitt, 
bjr  niiderKxnTeotiacr  it.  Mid  b j  pving  «■  exooH  «l  MiMptlw 
abernUon  to  the  midiUB  lad  posterior  «(iiabiiMtioiu.  when 
the  lenaee  we  adiuated  for  «Q  nnooveted  objects  br  bringinK 
the  Ulterior  comUiiitttiOD  eloaer  to  the  middle  and  posterior, 
a  certain  amount  of  poaitiTe  abemtiom  can  be  produced 
wbieh  will  oeutnilizo  the  neeative  abemtioo  eaawd  bj  the 
eoTWring gla»s.  A  itcretr-oillar  is  adiled,  therefor!>,  to  thm^ 
knaai  which  require  th<>  chang«  in  the  position  of  the  frr>nt 
leiUhandin  this  numnt-'r  the  different  thickne!i!s««  of  gl>t»s 
ooven  aiv  easilf  dispo^eil  of. 

OhjeetiTesare  named  ai^'CDrillnR  to  tlieir  mognifjing  power. 
Unfortnnateljr,  there  is  no  uniform  system  u[)on  which  the 
laDeeearc  constructed.  In  Great  lirita'in  and  tbo  U.  S.  leuiios 
MO  called  1-inch,  f-ineh,  i-iuch.  etc.  On  thta  prinniiile;  it  is 
anppoaed  that  10  inches  is  considoretl  tlio  siandanl  for  di^i- 
tinet  Tiaton.  and  therefore  the  1-iueh  ohioct-plass  woulrl 
protlnco  an  imnce  at  10  inciies  di>t*nce  enl»rK\«l  10  <Iianu-- 
ters,*  the  i-inch  (at  the  same  distance)  20  diameter*,  the 
i-inch  40  diameters,  etc.  I^n*?!  s  tnruli?  in  France  and  Ger- 
manv  are  nameil  aocoalinj;  tn  nu  Hrhitniry  system  a«lopted 
by  the  malter  himself;  and  Ilartnaiii.  of  Paris,  simply  idves 
•  ieriesof  numlwrs,  1,  2.  3,  4,  etc.,  to  designate  thi  \  iin ru^ 
powers.  The  e>^!pi«><.•e3  of  American  and  Kiitrli-<li  in.uiufiic- 
ture  rewive  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  tinm; 
the  A  eyepiece  mafrnifiyinp  5  fltjyneters;  B,  I'l:  C.  15,  etc. 
Ueiico  the  1-inch  ohj,'i  ti\c  wiih  A  eyepiece  >;iv<  s  n  power 
of  50  diametens;  J  itu  ii,  100  diameters.  f'<int inental  eye- 
pieces are  naraod  1.  v!.  a,  in  just  the  sanji'  ummi-  r  as  are  th« 
objectives.  Low-jhiwit  i>bjerfivi»  pla'<«'>^  iiro  iboso  ot  looser 
focus  thnn  thi-  ^-iin  h:  nuMiiuin.  iS'''".  i'li,  and^th;  high, 
from  |th  to  /,tli,  whifli  i»  iili'jiit  tlie  hiji^hust, 

Rt'fi'rcnci'  hiis  Urn  umili'.  in  fi  1,'cneral  way,  to  thi>  .ft.inil, 
which  carrii'S  the  (.yi.'[ih-<-e  lunl  udji'ct-srlHK';.  td^ri'iin  r  «iih 
the  object.  Ill  lirtirly  all  rnixirni  ^tJlIHl^  n.'ir.f'  nr  rujiiil  wh 
justrnent  if  t  lTi't  U-ii  I'ly  milliMl  licnil-*,  wlnrh  in.ivf  tijo  tube 
by  moans  of  nick  anil  ]>Lnion,  wbili'  t)ie  Ji>i':  iniju^tment  Is 
miiiic  tiy  (I  (it^licalf  KTfw  <ftL>»o  praviilfil  with  niiUnl  head), 
whu  li  ftf't.-  upon  a  lever,  and  thi.t  lever  inovr-  the  ni^sc  car- 
rrins  tin'  obje<;tive,  Tii«  stage  or  objtt't-caniiT  likewise  is 
freiju-Mitly  gi\cn  frtwiioiu  of  motion  both  iHt.Tally  in  the 
direction  of  the  optii  nl  axw  of  the  instrunienU  »hik  nl  ihe 
same  time  it  ■  nn  1h'  made  to  rotate  concentrically.  li«low 
the  staire  is  wliat  i;-  tinned  the  sub-stage,  into  which  can  be 
fltinl  I  hi'  a(.-hmmatic  condenser,  polariscooe,  and  various 
otlicr  acctssories.  The  sub-stage  is  provideu  with  cent«>ring 
screws,  rotation,  and  vertical  motion.  The  various  aocesso- 
ries  of  so  much  value  to  the  raicroscoiw  can  be  Ixist  studied 
io  the  Uagu  work*  devoted  to  the  apedal  subject. 

Beviaed  bj-  E.  L.  NiCBOus. 

Microscopy ;  tin-  u'-i.'  of  tin'  micTosc<mi'  nnii  1  In  preparation 

of  ol.>)<-'<  t-  li'  I  \iinuni'(i  hv  il.  t."^«i'  Jin  itos.  oi'i:.^  The  use 

of  the  inii  rox  i-pv  Hi  njr.Ui  in'.'  is  conflnetl  to  t  lif  cxnnutint  n in 
of  solids  jiini  lliii-l-i  of  till'  tioily.  It  isof  tlj.'  utrno-l  irnjHir- 
taiii  .-  in  '  list  inL:u;>liiin;  I  iuo  Imnu'i-'-  "  hu  ll  ari- 1  iroilunHi  in  I  he 
L«'iiy  in  vari'  uis  (lisfa>r;i.  jui/l  i  lu'  1 1  i M4f niwa.H of  ili^  as.  >  hy  vufjh 
chan;.'.->.  I'rrtuips  ihr  irrrali  -t  nv'  of  the  mirn  •-<  i ']n-  wliieh 
ha^  Inxn  uiiMli-  m  rweiit  years  is  in  the  recogjaiiuu  during 
life  of  the  iiathogenic  hActcria,  and  in  this  way  diagnor<ing 
disease.  Tims  in  the  case  of  consumption  theeJirlic^t  pr<x>f 
of  the  pn'»»'ii«-e  of  tlm  disease  may  be  obtaiiie<l  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  oxix-'ctoration  and  the  detection  in  this 
of  the  tubercle  l>a<.-i[li.  Of  scarcely  less  important  is  its 
life  in  the  exaniiimlion  of  the  urine  and  other  secretions  of 
tlie  bo<ly.  It  has  also  an  im(K>rt«nt  part  to  play  in  nieili- 
fal  juribprudenec,  especiallv  m  tlio  examination  of  stains 
for  the  pre.«ienoe  of  blood,  tntheexaminationof  fluids  they 
are  either  placed  in  tbeir  natural  state  under  the  micro- 
■oope,  or  tntj  are  treated  before  examtnation  in  various 
,  waya  with  the  view  of  rendering  certain  substances  in  the 
ftnida  nme  easily  recognizable.  Froquently  in  the  eiani- 
naUon  of  fluids,  particularlv  urine,  it  is  better  to  allow  It  to 
atand  for  some  time  until  the  solid  Mbetanoes  eootalned  in 
H  iiave  settled,  and  then  to  examine  the  sciliment.  Tlie 
enamination  is  rendered  still  ca.sier  by  the  use  of  the  centrif- 
ugal machine  which  separates  the 'solid  matter.  In  the 
examination  of  the  tissuea  of  the  body  they  may  either  be 
torn  apart  with  needles  and  tlie  cells  examined,  or  they 

*  Aa  the  inruw*  I*  enlaiv>^l  niuallv  In  all  <llri'otii>iiii,  ten  dlamet<>ni 

<HN-tl|i)ml  flV  tlie  Inilkf!*'  ' 


would  n-pTfioTii  a   ,    ,  -  . 

than  tlu*  orticinnl  ■ih>-ft.  Tin-  uliiipf*'  f.>rm  of  wrti 
Dower       X  10.  which  iiieaim  maK<i'll>'il  l<^n  diamet 


.riiifyiiii! 
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hlgit  iiMicnIfylaa  power  ^»  UMNi.  the  expreaaiou  in  liiauieti-ni  is  mare 
 tbimr  


may  he  divided  into  veiy  thin  sections,  and  tlieBe  asetiona 
examined.  The  aecticma  are  prepared  on  an  Instnunent 
called  the  microtome,  jl  certain  degnw  of  ooiu^istency  most 
l»e  given  them  in  oriler  to  render  it  possible  to  divide  them 
into  these  thin  sections.  Tins  may  lie  done  either  by  frw?i- 
ing  the  tissue  and  then  cutting  it,  or  bv  subje4-iing  the  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  alcohol  or  other  hardening  fluids.  Tl>e 
se<'tions  s«j  pr«']Miri'd  may  either  be  examined  witliuut  fur- 
ther change,  l>ut  better  n-sulf-n  are  usually  obtained  bv 
treating  tnc'seclions  with  suitable  coloring  fluids,  which 
have  the  effect  of  rendering ewtain  of  the  const itucnts more 
ea»ily  visible.  W.  T.  GvwatMOt, 

Mlcrozyma;  See  PBailKRTATtos. 

Micflius  (Molsheyin),  Jacob:  classical  scholar;  b.  in 
Strassburg,  Alsace.  Apr.  6.  1503;  studied  under  Melaii<h- 
thon ;  was  ap|K>inled  Jim-tor  of  the  I^tin  s<-hool  of  Kraiilt- 
fort  in  1524.  After  a  stay  of  eight  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign owing  to  an  anti-tiumani^tic  propAganda  of  certain  Lu- 
theran Reformers,  and  accepted  a  urofessorahip  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg  in  1588,  but  meeting  the  same  oppoetUoa  her*, 
ho  again  returned  to  Ftenkfort  m  1887,  whan  tiw  elaasicists 
had  finally  trinmphed.  Teojwan  htflrhe  waateoalcd  to 
1 1  eirlelberg.  With  the  powerful  uM  «f  tha  Margiavct  Pred- 
criok  IL  md  Otto  Beinricht  he  and  SUfawehtbnn  reofgan- 
ixed  the  university  on  a  firm  humanistae  basis,  elevating  it 
to  a  high  position  among  the  learned  institutiona  of  Borooe. 
D.  Jan.  88, 1M6.  As  an  author,  Micyllns  is  deservedly  oeV 
brated  for  his  elegant  Latin  poems,  published  after  his 
death  by  his  s«m.  under  the  tide  Silvue  (1564).  Of  his  pliil- 
oiogical  works,  which  now  possess  onlv  an  historical  value, 
may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of  OvtJ ;  the  so-called  fables 
of  Ili/ginus,  his  mssler-piet-e ;  VHa  Euripidif.  tlr-  Irrigigdia 
el  e>u«  partibut;  a  Latin  translation  of  Lw-inn  J5ii^); 
translations  of  Oennaiua,  Histories  and  Annals  of  T (t«Uu$, 
one  of  the  earliest  translations  of  a  classic  author  intoGci^ 
man ;  a  commentary  to  ik)CCaoclo,  Ik  genealogia  D«orum, 
.Sec  I.  CTa!««>n.  J.  M.,  «lt  SekiibH€HtH,  DiehUr  und  OeUkrU 
(Franklbit,  1808).  AtuniED  Ouukilav. 

MI'das  (in  Or.  KHm)  :  in  Greek  m vtbology,  son  of  Ootdiu 
and  King  of  Phryfria.  He  waa  the  leader  of  the  Phrvgiana 
from  Europe  to  Asia  lilinor.  His  name  alternated  with 
that  of  GoRoius  (f.  v.)  in  the  Phrygian  royal  family.  There 
were  three  Midascs  and  four  Gonliuses  and  both  names 
oontiaaed  to  live  in  Oordium  and  Miditrum.  One  of  tba 
Midasea  eotertalned  boepiubly  the  drunken  Silonu<t.  He 
thu»  promoted  the  worsliip  of  Dionysus,  and  became  the 
center  of  a  number  of  popular  myths.  Thus  Dionysus  gave 
him  the  power  of  transforming  everything  he  touched  into 
gold,  but  the  gift  proved  a  terrible  curse.  The  man  woald 
have  starTe<l  to  death  had  not  the  gixl  helped  him  a  second 
time.  By  bathing  in  the  river  Pactolus  the  auriferows  power 
was  transferred  from  the  Ixnly  of  Midas  to  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  they  became  hi>nceforth  pnxluctjve  of  gt)ld. 
lie  was  merely  the  type  of  the  immensely  wealthy  king  in 
the  times  before  Croesus.  Another  time  he  was  chosen  um- 
pire in  a  musical  conlef>t  between  Apollo  and  Pan.  He 
gave  the  prize  to  the  latter,  and  the  angry  gu<l  punished 
nim  by  changing  his  ears  into  those  of  an  tn^f.  Midas  con- 
cealed the  deformity  under  a  Phrygian  o.iji.  Imt  our  of  his 
slaves,  a  barber,  happen cd  to  di-w-ov^'r  Ihr  mmti-i,  l  imlile 
to  keep  it  to  hiuiscll,  ami  vi  i  rml  irnlnrinir  I"  li'"  to  auy- 
ijody,  the  slave  duga  liolr  in  t  h>-  ~oil.  ami  \vlii*|.rri  li  \  hv  secret 
into  the  hole.whicli  Iw  lillril  uitii  .-.iith,  hat  tin'  n-i-l;*  which 
gri'W  tip'ttj  flic  «j>i.|  rilwiivs  san^'  wh<>n  liu-  w  u»d  blew  among 
tlu  in.  "  Milium  Im-  a»'^  rar-."  'I'hi'  oriudnal  Midas  «a.s  » 
Si[i  !iu-i  or  Sijtyr,  arul  llu»  ass'.s  i'ar<  witi-  hut  the  can*  of  tin' 
•Smyi.  ami  afterwanl  liecumc  faniil:nr  iii  the  Attic  drama 
and  in  art.  (See  Marsvas.)  l''or  ati  cxctllfnt  discus-sion  of 
this  whole  subject,  sec  Perrot  and  ("hipiez.  History  of  Ari  in 
Phrimn.  etc.  ( l^ondon,  lHH'i.  pp.  1-2.11),  where  the  literature 
wiU  U  fri.nd  c;!.  .!.  Keviseil  by  J.  R.  S.  Stkkrett. 

Mid'dcUiurg :  capital  of  the  province  of  Zealand.  Xcthcr- 
laiuls :  situateif  on  the  island  of  Walcheren  :  U  mill  -;  by 
rail  N.  E.  of  Flushini;  map  of  Holland  ati<l  iiclgiurn, 
ref.  H-C).  It  i>  a  l.uri  1-onii'  l..u  n,  ami  tia<  many  public 
s<pmrc8  ftnd  intrii  ~r.tii,'  buiidnig^  aniong  w  hn  h  the  town- 
hall  is  i1h'  i;io-i  r- 1 1 1,  likable,  built  by  Charli  s  tin  Jloli!  in 
MB**,  and  ornamt'iitcd  with  twenty-five  <>o!i.-.>al  statues  of 
Counts  and  C<>uiit<'sse?i  of  Flan  i.  r~.  'i  lii  i nmnn  ri  i  of  Mid- 
dclburg  has  greutty  dei'tined,  I'll'  it  irn.-- ^om,■  nninnfucfurea 
iif  eoltnn.  and  an  active  inland  :riiiif.  The  town  isim  n- 
I  tioned  in  the  middle  ot  the  twelfth  century,  and  received 
ita  ebartor  in  UtsIA.  The  brilliant  point  in  its  histoiy  ia  tlia 
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drfeat  of  thf  Sf^ianiiU\ls  iij  1571,  ftf tor  a  of  two  years. 
The  wars  liftwccn  Fmiu-e  ami  (»rw»t  BriUin  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  ncMrlr  ruined  the  town. 

Middelbiiii^.  Pavl  :  mathematician  :  h.  at  Middelburg, 
inland  of  Walcheren,  Netht'rlau(l!s  in  1445;  iituilied  at  the 
I'njTersity  of  lA)nvain;  look  holv  or»lf  r«!.  aru!  wa.* a|ip()inted 
chaplain  at  the  Ctnircii  of  St,  bartlii  li  tin  w  in  hu  native 
city;  but.  preaohiiitr  litilf  t<v>^p.<ilMii-.l_v  ai;;iiri«t  iciiorati<-<\ 
drunltennes."!.  Kliiti'iuy.  utui  ctluT  luilii;>  ..f  thur  .hiy.  In-  wtis 
psfieUml  fnnn  the  eily,  and  relurned  l«j  I.<;uviiiti,  wh. n'  he 
lt^  turnl  with  j;reut  success  on  mathematicK.  i  hi.>,  u  liy  Ihr 
Krai  id  eounei!  r<f  Venire  to  the  rhnir  <■!  .Mntluinutirs  ii» 
Pa4iuA,  he  afitTwiirii  [iliy-.ii  iiiri  ti>  th.'  I>iiki'  nf  L>. 

t>ino,  on  wh'  -I'  ri":  1 Mil      wuv  it{»jH>iiU<Hi  i  f 

Fossoinl'T  ii>  Ui<4  liy  I'opc  Al.  xiiruifr  VI.  Wiih  .liiliti--5 
II.  and  l.i-ii  X.  ii'-  sro<>il  m  i^rmi  fnvnr,  mid  presided  over  tlic 
fiftls  1..1I.T..11  (  ■  .1111.  il  tl.-.r,'  IS,,  I),  ji,  liome.  Dec.  15,  1534. 
Hf  wn-  1. 1.,  .if  llii>  tir--t  1o  uriji'  tin'  iUM'i'<«ity  of  reforming 
tlir  i-!!.'  i.iiiir.  -ti'>«'i!i;,'  111  Ins  li'jiniMil  wi.rk  J'tiultna,  de  rtetn 
J'a-<rKii  I  r  i,  l.iniioiK:,  et  de  die  iW.HMudM  Jinmini  nmtri 
Jesii-i  hr,  ,fi  (fol..  1513),  that  the  gr<-i\'  Ka^-ti  r  ft-srivul  vm 
nut  united  on  th«  day  dt'terniiui"!  Iiy  tlif  Cuum  il  of 
Nicf.  I'lit  M  metiiues  a  wholi'  iimnth  earlier  or  liit<  r.  Sonu' 
of  his  aittiiv  other  writings  trtiit  llie  sinue  subji-c[,  suuh  ua 
the  Epittola  ad  UnivtrsUalrm  Lovaniensfin :  De  Pasrhate 
rrcte  ofutemindo  (I4S7),  wliieh  oecasionml  a  long  eontro- 
▼enj,  during  which  he  published  Ajpwfdto  aptthtffetica  ma- 
ffistri  dg  Middtlburgo,  a/«nm»  umvtnitaiu  Lvmni- 
tnti*.  in  answer  to  a  critioim  by  Piem  d*  BifOi  PniBaor 
of  Theology  at  Ijouv&in. 

Middle  kfm:  the  t<  rm  p  ncrally  used  to  designate  that 
grt'it  hi-itriHrMl  pfriod  lymj;  lK"-tw«»n  tht*  anrient  and  mo<i- 
em  rjiiH-l.-i  i.f  the  world  ^!  t:lvil)7jitii.n,  atui  :<*_-[ianitin>,'  them 
from  ea<.-h  ttliier  as  young  niuiih«x)d  S".'|i<irate-i  youth  from 
mature  manhood. 

I,  fhrrinr^ni/f/. — <^onreniiiii;  the  exuct  d.'ite  of  the  hfj^in- 
nii;>:  and  erni  .  f  the  iiiediii'val  iHTinii  i|itler>_'nees  uf  iiiiiiiiun 
«xi?«l,  ««iHJK  .'iii'hi'rs  rei,'ariiirip  the  truiinph  of  the  Frftiilo 
OTcr  the  reiniuiuls  of  the  l<4nn(iii  jHiwer  HI  (iiiul  Ht  tlie  hiit- 
tlo  of  Sois'sons  \4bti  x.  D.U  oihtr>.  the  .m  rthrow  of  the  West 
I{<  'iiian  empire  in  476  A.  d.,  and  still  otln^rs  the  accession  of 
<  'Imrleitiagne  in  768  A.  ix,  or  the  disiioluiion  of  the  Franlcish 
fni!iiri  il.  s4.'{  A.  D,.  a»  the  opening  event*.  Some  consider 
the  discovery  of  America,  <.ther8  the  disoovpry  of  printing, 
most  tlie  German  Reformat i  jti,  and  a  few  the  \S  est (ihaliiiii 
P*aM*  (1648),  a^  marking  the  close.  Those  histonttu.-!  wlio 
coiuidfr  anciont  history  to  comprehend  the  world's  historv 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  stjite  begin  the  Miif- 
dJe  Ages  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  tjy  tlie 
Germani?  and  the  settlement  of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  .\iiglo- 
Saxons.  Franks,  and  Burgutidiani*  upon  Romanic  soil  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fifth  century ;  while  those  who  n-gard  Teu- 
tonio  Ustorv  in  its  more  specific  light,  and  consider  eat^h 
nationality  m  hftviiu;  its  own  childhood,  vouth,  manh<KMl, 
•nd  old  age.  m  inelmad  to  look  upon  the'  life  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  down  to  the  dianliitianof  the  Fraokish  Euro- 
IMMi  cm|»in  (Me  TuAsm  as  the  pariod  of  th«lr  wsidtfaip, 
nndlwaMtOMttlM  beginning  of  the  foUowinip  period  of 
womif  mmhond  or  middle  age  b«tii««B  dw  jma  814  ud 
8tf  A.  su;  while,  u  nguds  tb*  boniidaiy  of  the  epoch  on 
the  other  side,  rerf  nrarly  ill  m  acned  th»t  the  gnet 
evmti  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnriea— Tiin  the 
discovery  of  printing,  the  di.sc'4>very  of  America,  the  em- 
ployment of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the  alMnlnte 
monarchy  in  (he  state,  mod  the  Uefonnation  in  the  Church 
— desi^aie  the  |H*int  where  tiM  spirit  of  civilisation  was 
throwing  off  its  medi«T»l  and  taking  on  ita  modern  form. 

S.  Fttntm—lht  oardima  erents  of  the  Middle  Agea 
were — 

(n)  The  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  natioiialitf  agunat  the 
artificial  union  of  the  Fraakish  European  empire.  pro«luc- 
ing  the  treaty  at  Vcnlun  in  8W  A,  O.  betwet-n  the  different 
*oTereigti't  of  the  Carlonngian  house,  wher«*by  ttie  euipin- 
was  divided  into  three  independent  kingdoms,  oorrespond- 
ing  in  their  territorial  extent  very  nearly  to  the  geograjih- 
ical  h&siti  lit  three  distinct  types  of  nationality,  which  hud 
been  for  three  and  a  half  centoriea  developing  themselves^ 
and  which  mav  be  termed  frou  that  time  forwcid  Italian, 
OiTmsn.  nnd  French. 

'Ai  Tiie  rt'action  of  individiialitv  against  the  authority 
of  law  irapused  from  without,  which  may  be  termed  a 
gnat  «cr»M  of  events  nther  thao  m  event,  re«liiing  them- 
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Sflvc!  all  through  the  mediitviii  period,  and  splitting  Eu- 
rope up  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  sovereignties,  standing 
clow<l  and  hostile  over  against  ea<'h  other,  lilcK'kading  trade 
and  intercourse,  and  (irouucing  unceaiting  intestine  strife. 

(<■)  The  great  inva.Hion  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  (»W6- 
012  A.  u.).  .striking  the  deathblow  to  the  tottering  Carlo- 
vingian  powen,  aln>a<ly  threatened  bT  the  Saracens  in  tim 
S.  and  the  Magv-ars  in  the  B„  compelling  the  memhen  of 
this  dynasty,  in  their  impotence  to  deHond  their  land*  and 
peoples,  to  give  war  to  etniifcr  ems  and  clereter  genioi, 
occoKtoning  thtts  the  eleration  of  the  (Aipetlana  to  the 
ttirouo  of  France,  changing  Germany  into  an  dectlve  mon- 
ari  hy,  and  delivering  emperorless  Italy  orer  to  three-qnar- 
t«rs  of  a  century  of  most  fearful  inteetine  straggles. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  the  Koirthmon  upon  the  territory 
of  N'orthem  France,  founding  there  the  duki>dom  of  Nei^ 
mandy,  accepting  the  culture  of  the  Romanized  Franiie 
both  in  state  and  Church,  setting  the  great  North  into  con- 
mtctiim  with  the  Ccmtinent,  and  opening  it  up  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  of  the  Romanic 
world  ;  and  then  from  this  continental  basis  making  c<in- 
quest  both  of  England  (1066  a.  Ik)  and  Soathem  Ualj 
(1020-85  A.  b.),  and  founding  independent  hiagdauu  upon 
Ain»lo-Saxon  and  Italian  «o!!. 

Id  The  cru-sadts.  eight  in  nundi.  r,  reaching  chrono- 
logically from  the  year  1096  to  1270  a.  d.  In  this  great 
European  moToment,  in  which  the  chivalrous  tvpe  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consecration  of  King 
Clo vis's  sword  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  euliniiisteo, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Romanic  na- 
tionality, impelled  chiefly  by  the  power  of  relii/ioas  fanati- 
cism, tKmw  thf-mselve!?  hiu  K  \i]ion  Axtfi  with  I  he  nominal 
purpoee  of  freeinj;  the  He.ly  Se|mleher  froiii  the  de«cra- 
tions  of  the  Turl>>.  In  Iff.Kt  i.  n.  .leru'-alem  was  ea{ittm"d 
and  a  European  kinpdoni  ere^^ti'd  in  I'nIeMine.  which  ex- 
istefl  with  chanp'ahle  fortuiu'  for  nearly  i«o  ermurieii.  Id 
I'^UI  A.  n.  the  lii^t  reiniiutit?.  of  Kuropean  s'lvetvignty  in 
.•■iyrift  Were  exting^uished,  but  the  influeiiep  whieh  ttie  iiiovo- 
ineiit  ami  its  reMilts  exercised  upon  (lie  eourse  of  Kun  jiean 
eivili/ation  was  all-guiding  sm!  iirrniauent.  bix  niilliuns 
of  men  jwrished  in  Uiese  uielertHKiiitr>.  Among  these  the 
iiohility  H>  n  olafli  suffered  far  the  most  seven>ly,  hf<th  in 
hiss  of  hfi'  and  [iro|ierty.  Froju  Mniie  distnets  this  eluss 
was  ttlliitist  entirely  odiileraled.  Moreover,  ttie  eslahlish- 
ment  of  a  poHliral  I'onneetion  with  A>iH  Imil  leii  'o  the 
efrtablishnient  of  im  inli^reourse  and  tnule  whieh  eiiriehed 
tlie  Imr-jher  el«>s  a.s  iiuieli  i\<  the  wars  liad  impoverished 
the  nohihty,  Tlie  eiTeei  of  itiis  cluinge  in  the  tMiuiitions 
of  property  ii[><in  the  iHilitieal  cimstitution  of  Euro|ie  was 
most  marked.  The  uoluicul  power  |)08sed  over  more  and 
more  to  the  cities  and  the  burgher  class,  and  the  old  feudal 
constitution  l>egan  to  1*  undemiinwi.  The  rtaultji  as  re- 
gards the  Church  were  of  a  doultlo  nature.  Its  temporalis 
ties  had  Ijcen  immensely  increased,  in  that  it  fell  heir,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  pmi>erty  of  those  who  peri.shed  in 
these  great  religious  adventu'n's,  having  been  made  the 
guardian  of  llie  aane  during  the  absence  of  tlie  owoers; 
and  ite  moral  power  entered  upon  the  period  of  itp  decline^ 
not  only  beoauae  the  ineieased  wealUi  of  the  Chnrui  kd  to 
Inxuriooa  living  on  the  pwt  of  the  clergy,  but  bcMuae  also 
that  power  of  nlhpone  fanatidsm  and  unreflecting  devo- 
tion upon  whioh  ue  Church  of  that  age  so  much  re^d  had 
been  ondcen  of  ita  intensity  and  exhau.s-tpd.  The  cnuadea 
wnre,aft»  ^.poweiftti  elements  in  opening  the  way  for  the 
abnilute  monarohiee  and  the  Beformatlon. 

{jT)  Lastly,  the  re-ntablishment  of  the  Carlovingian  im- 
perium  by  Otho  the  Great  (902  a.  v.),  under  the  name  of 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation,  thus  brin^ 
ing,'both  for  weitl  and  for  woe,  the  Oerman  and  the  Roman 
into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  and  paving  the  way  for 
that  great  conflict  between  pope  and  enifwror  for  ttte su- 
premacy over  Knropean  Chri.ffcnilom  which,  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age«,  was  the  most  continuous,  impor- 
tant, and  heavy  with  rcs'uit.s.  (See  Phaxks.)  l  liu  clergy  had 
e*'er  regarded  the  Carlovingian  imperium  a-s  their  own  crea- 
tion. In  it  European  Chri.'^tenilom  hml  found  its  jKiinl  of 
unity.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  they  sui'tained  it  to  the  l«-t, 
and  when  it  fell,  felt  themselves  conipclled  to  look  for  a  new 
center  and  a  new  hea<l.  Wtiat  more  natural  than  that  all 
evps  should  U' tunuMi  toward  the  Hisliop  of  Romet  From 
■  the  moment  of  tiie  dissoluti>'ii  of  the  Carlovingian  im- 
perium the  watchwoni  had  liwn  iti«  ■  -laiilidirui'iit  of  the 

i"  papal  monarchy,"  and  the  witiidrawul  of  the  Church,  with 
its  proper^  and  its  jMrsonael,  from  under  the  junsdietioo 
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of  tin  taenlftr  powers  to  uitito  it  under  tlie  Mverei{rntj  of 
tin  MM,  iMtk  M  ngirdt  tevponl  Md  tplritiMl  aMtton. 
In  tfiif  «Kf  it  WDold  ma!k»  good  thstwlueii  bad  been  loet 
in  the  dtaMlothm  o(  the  imperinm— tIi.,  the  principle  of 
vmity  in  EnropMa  ChrMendom.  Daring;  tlie  oenlnrj  end 
m  quarter  bpt.wwn  the  treuty  of  Wnlun  (S-Kl  x.  d.)  and  the 
re-flstablishinont  of  the  empire  bv  Otho  (W'i  a.  i>.)  this  Und 
\)eon  the  reigning;  idea  in  the  t'fiim-h  :  .'uhl  chief  n'»- 
son  why  it  did  rml  ihon  conn-  to  reaU/ji' ii 'ii  v>ii>,  the  Im'k 
of  a  michty  p<>ts<]iialitv  u|>iiri  the  papal  throne,  by  tlie  pow- 
er of  whose  genius  tfiat  which  lay  in  the  consciousnne 
and  desire  of  the  Church  might  Ih'  inadp  an  objective  re- 
ality. Tiiie  power  wa.H  attaints!  when  Ilililobrand  br^cnnie 
first  the  niana^T  and  maker  of  poix-8,  and  then  pope  him- 
self under  tho  title  of  Oregory  VII.  The  creation  of  the 
collc|?o  of  cardinals  with  the  sole  power  of  electitif;  the 
pope,  and  the  law*  against  nmrria);e  and  simony,  were  the  j 
chief  means  made  use  of  in  the  establisliment  of  the  Eiini- 
|H.>an  pa|)al  nionarL'hy.  These  moa.«ure8,  or  something  with 
the  same  nominal  piirpose,  were  indeed,  to  a  i*rtain  extent. 
justifle<l  by  the  needsof  the  tinje.  The  confli<*t  l>elw«>en  the 
emperors  and  the  nobility  of  Komn  ovrr  the  papal  ap]Kiint- 
ment  had  been  productive  of  aw  U  •iifusion  and  bloxlslicd 
as  to  become  nn  ofTnn'-p  to  nlJ  t_'hri»tendom,  while  the  un- 
chastitv  and  vmnliiy  <,1  ihi-  clergy  had  risen  to  a  fear- 
ful h»Mfjht.  'I'li'-c  tin'jt-uri>.  thouirh  iiornitmllT  fakfJi  for 
the  (iur|>i>>M-  of  (■■  irri'ttuii,'  .-il'ii-cs  m  fuct  ^iliicti  jii-liJir.l 
them  fullv  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthiiik)iii:  iiiiu->v--:i.  w.  ir 
att«ndi>4l  {>y  far  more  wide-reaching  result-,  >^^l^\  wi  re  nsfl 
for  IhiK  execution  of  a  far  !ti(ir«>  wiile-nrat-ltiiig  pliui  in  t!u' 
niitid  'if  liregory  and  his  «iv-~t-iniits.  He  had  com-i  Uifl 
relatioji-liip  of  the  Chtirrli  t<i  irn-  «tnfp  to  he  tt.^i  i.f  the 
soul  to  the  tMHly.  iiiiii  iiir.Hiit  t<>  ri'Ji'.i/r  Hi  t lif  «< irl'l  i if  fact 
the  forms  of        l<l('i>.     lU  the  i-iHiNlil  nI;  in  of  iht- i-.illrpe  of 

cardinals  he  wixil'l  witlnlrnw  iln;  [uipHl  ntUri'  frmii  uiiilcr 
the  influence  butli  of  the  isofulur  [niiiro  raid  the  laity,  uud 
place  it  under  the  immediate  coniml  nf  ihu  narrow  ecclesi- 
a^ilical  aristocracy  of  tho  Unman  duxi-so.  It  was  not  meet 
that  the  body  should  choose  the  orpiu  through  which  the 
soul  realizcil  its  will.  By  the  forbiadance  of  priestly  umi- 
ritige  ho  would  cut  tho  bond  of  blood  and  interest  which 
connected  the  servants  of  the  Church  with  society  at  large, 
and  make  the  clergy  the  compti  to  ainl  willing  executors  of 
the  papal  will ;  and  by  the  laws  u^uuist  simonv  he  would 
witlianw  the  trfaliops  and  abbots  from  their  feuaal  relation- 
diip  to  the  aeonlar  prinoee  in  wbueu  territories  tiieir  bishop- 
tioi  and  ekietonUj,  nod  bring  the  pmorty  for  whieb  they 
owed  flMldaltervlee  to  the etete  under  the  eanpkteend  in- 
dapendeat  ownenhip  ol  the  Chntch.  It  me  one  of  the 
meet  daring  attempts  to  vneeltle  aad  tmitform  the  relar 
tioodiips  of  property  which  tho  woAA  has  ever  known. 
Bonie  bv  the  power  of  such  penraialitiaB  asOregory  VII., 
AlexBDiler  1 1 1.,  Innocent  III„  and  Bonlfiwe  VIII.,  the  cause 
of  the  papacT  and  the  univcrml  Church  monarobf  was  for 
two  and  »  half  centuries,  from  the  beginning (MTthoelevenlh 
to  the  iiuildle  of  the  fourtc*>nth,  powerfullv  and  SOOeemfully 
pnsiied  forwani  ujion  the  road  of  universal  European  sover- 
eifpity.  By  the  help  of  tho  great  German  dukes,  who  were 
ever  striving  for  more  independence  of  the  imiK^rial  power, 
tho  triumph  over  the  nigbtieet  sseular  Io^l  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Roman  frerman  emperor,  was  secured, -while  I'.ng- 
land.  Scotland,  Poland,  IlungMry,  Aragon.  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  liecame  little  more  than  flcfs  of  the  papal  throne. 
It  was  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  (I'.'H.'i-lSl-l  a,  o.)  wbo  *rsl 
onpose<l  with  sut^eess  this  growing  and  threatening  power. 
Through  force  and  intrigue  (he  p4ipal  seat  was  removed  by 
him  from  Rome  Uj  Avigucni  (l.'UI*  a.  ii.).  and  iM-came  thence- 
forth a  luxurious  court  devoted  to  pleanirt'  and  the  intenrsts 
of  French  |K)litii-!i,  From  this  time  forth  tho  nionil  influ- 
ence of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Church  dcclineil  from  year  to 
year  :  and  the  scientific  dis<-overies  and  revival  of  learning  in 
the  fifteenlh  century,  and  the  Keformaiion  in  the  sixlei'iilh. 
lifted  society  ntfovp  that  stage  of  its  ci\  ilization  where  the  , 
Church  can  .-il-  irh  \  hp.  state. 

!j.  Spirit  '•!',/  liiiiitm  of  (he  }fid<llf  A<jf». — From  the 
Rlwive-mentii  iii  il  Ja.  ■-  it  i-  n  il  iirticull  r<i  gciieraliw  a  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  and  g^'nius  which  brought  them  forth. 
l>oflant  self-reliance  upon  rude  pliy>if  al  force  in  regnnl  to 
the  attainment  of  all  things  tem]H>ral.  and  suixTNtilious  sub- 

i ■(•<••;. m  ti.  ;i  -.1.  1  I  lii  r;i|  order  in  n-gard  to  ihiiigr)  uii'i«'eii.  un- 
;ni'vvri,  niii!  ri  fiies<'nted  as  eternal;  narrow  .s4.-l(L>'hries<<  in 
regfinl  ■<>  "iic  iluties  and  functions  :>ear  and  in  the 

CoiniTion  course,  couiittctotl  with  tho  most  chivalrous  devotion 
to  the  ajetical,  the  undefined,  and  the  distant;  the  direst 


immorality  and  dlMbedkaee  to  law  and  order,  eonpled  with 
the  iBost  emanated  mdenthusiajitic  religiosity ;  bold  ad- 
TentunsMueneB  wfthout  defined  purpose :  fancy  and  ittt- 
eeination  without  reflection;  faith  without  reaaou;  devotion 
withont  humanitT— these  arc  soum!  of  the  oontradictionB 
which  characterize  tho  nieilia-val  spirit.  Those  preat  cathe- 
<lml  piles  testify  not  only  to  the  power  of  the  imagiuation 
and  devotion  of  the  age,  Itut  also  to  tlie  underniimition  of 
the  human  suiTi  nngs  and  saerillees  tl«0l^{^h  wbfdi  they 
were  founded  ami  buildnl. 

4  Itulit%ttions  of  the  Middle  Ages. — This  spirit  and  ge- 
nius incorporated  itself  in  the  two  all-corn prelu-nding  insti- 
tutions, the  fendal  State  and  (he  hierarchical  Church.  The 
spirit  of  the  ago  was  far  t<w»  <il)je<-(ive  to  conceive  of  the  an- 
tnority  of  law  as  based  u^kui  the  common  consciousness  of 
the  governed.  The  individnnl  f  it  im  int-'inal  behest  to  ol>- 
serve  the  rights  r)f  his  iieigfili'ir  any  furiln  r  than  he  had  by 
contract  or  pntmise  agreed  (o  (i(»  so.  PertHmnl  contract, 
varying  in  the  tletails  of  its  terms  with  time,  place,  ami  cir- 
cumstances, occupie<l  thus  the  ()roper  ground  of  uiiiv<'r<:i! 
political  law.  Under  such  an  onler  the  common  man  iv  uld 
only  protect  himself  by  contracting  for  his  pmleetion  by 
some  great  man,  whi>«e  laml  and  iteojile  furnishiil  him  the 
means  of  pritp.'tinn.  The  rogt  of  such  prt>tection  f<>  the 
common  man  ud-  tin'  '•nrr-  inlr-r  of  his  own  land  If  "b.-  nwu- 
ershi|>  of  (he  Inni.  n  iiiiiiiii'^'  milv  (hp  pf*-->es>ifi(n  of  the  same 
a>  Ji  tii  f.  aiiil  rniili  riii^-  iTrI;i;ii  triluitis  ur  --rrvices  to  tho 
Ii'rd  for  sucli  I «■->■■<>;< iii  iiini  [ii'iiti-i.  ti.iu.  Tin'  vn-saU  of  the 
same  lord  were  coiiiiccted  with  eu<-h  mhcr  m-t  .lirertlv,  but 
imlv  through  ihi'ir  fiiiiinl  nliilimi  1(1  ii  comiuoji  liiril,  Hii'l 
different  loril>  r.nly  thrnik'li  lin-ir  fi miid  relation  U\  ;i  i-Miu- 
mon  superior  or  liy  r,„Uraet  witli  t<««.li  other,  and  -  i  nii  un- 
til the  s.ivi  r>  i>,'ii  jorii  of  the  land  was  rem  li,  li— ihr  apex  nf 
the  feudal  ii\riinii(l  ;  only  the  pyramid  wits  iinvrlcd,  wiih 
the  gnejttf^i  Miiikmss  «li.  rr  tho  greatest  strength  ought 
be.  Thi-^i;' m  t 'lid  RlaUuii^iiijis  wora  legalizetl  through  tlio 
ratifieaU<ii[  Mlitiiine<l  me<«iii;i-ly  nr  luuiif.liutt'ly  frmii  the 
king«!!nii  and  the  imperiuni.  ai  which  laiur  nili -i;  (he  mm 
ami  suli>iiii!ce- <if  all  authority  was  theorclH  ally  tield  to  ex- 
ial  as  ihc  immediate  gift  of  God  to  one  junii  through  his 
vicegerent  upon  •nrtli-- the  pope.  The  practical  result  of 
such  a  system  was  uourchy  In  the  state.  In  regard  to  the 
Church,  the  same  oxtemalitv  of  idea  manifests  itself  in  the 
conceptions  of  authority  and  grace.  The  sum  and  nibstanoo 
of  all  authority  and  grace  were  conceived  as  proceeding' 
from  Christ  to  the  chief  of  fats  apostles,  to  wliom  the  pope 
was  fueoMSor  f  by  the  latter  dealt  out  acaia  upon  the  faHltim 
in  their  eonseeratjon.  aad  then  hf  time  in  turn  upon  tb* 
priests  and  laity.  The  power  to  bind  and  to  looee,  to  damn 
and  to  save,  became  thu^  according  to  this  conocpi  iol^  the 
property  of  «  dose  oorninition,  wowb  1^  the  power  of  ox- 
connnnaieatioa  from  tlie  company  of  the  snvsd  upon  earth, 
with  all  its  attendant  consequences  upon  the  social  ana 
political  status  of  the  indiridual,  and  of  the  throats  of  «t«r> 
nal  punishment  hereafter,  held  the  souls  of  men  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  subjection  of  a  moat  degrading  nature.  The 
practical  result  of  such  a  sjrstem  was  spiritual  despotism  in 
the  Church. 

Men  liave  been  wont  to  call  the  Middle  Ages  "Dark 
.Agosw"  On  (he  cont ran-,  they  are  full  of  light.  In  them 
the  great  quest  ions  of  the  relationship  of  individual  rigfat  to 
)xilitical  right,  of  local  government  to  central  goeemmeot, 
and  of  ecelesiast ical  government  to  .secular  goremroent, 
were  raised  and  drawn  into  consinous  consideration.  Had 
tho  RuropcuQ  empiro  of  Charlomugne  been  jierpetuated. 
Europe  might  have  become  a  secoitd  China,  but  would  never 
have  lieen  what  i(  is — viz.,  the  source  of  the  civilization  of 
the  nifHlcrn  world.  The  unceasing  conflicts  of  the  Middle 
.Vpes  betwei'ii  private  right  and  public  law,  local  govern- 
ment and  central  government,  state  authority  and  Church 
autlutrily,  wi-re  nect^ssarv  to  bring  men  out  from  umler  the 
mi>not>iiiy  (if  slavish  sulijection  to  the  artificial,  estemal. 
Church-state  system  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  nisd  de- 
valo|)  tliern  bv  the  antagoni:«m  <if  thought  and  will  int..  ilia 
iiower  of  prrwlnr-inL' systems  more  reflected  and  lu.ir.j  frL-f. 

Sl'C  FkI'IiaI,  S'i  - 1  :  M.  " 

The  render  may  (uriher  con<»ii!t — for  hist  n  yof  ttir  Mid- 
dle Ages  Elliellnli,  Uullaiii,  l,i'.i.  Ki if, i'un,  Hi'l'k.rl,  Kaiike, 
\Vel>er:  for  historv  of  tin-  |.iri.i.l.if  tlir  (ii  rman  <  ininTurs, 
Oiesi'bre<-ht  and  \Vailz  ;  bilI  I.  i  lii-im  v  <if  i!ir  .  iH  :>'.  Ivnrao 
in  the  .^li'MI.  Ap-s,  (ircgorvviu*.         Jons  W,  IIi  kui.^s. 

M iddlt'boro :  t<iwn :  Plymouth  co..  Mass,  (for  i<K  ation  of 
county,  see  map  of  Jfassaebusetta,  ret.  4-J);  on  both  sides 
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iif  the  Xamaski't  rivor.  ami  on  the  N.  Y..  N.  II.  iiml  Hart. 
Kailn>BiI :  10  iniles  K.  <if  Tiiuiiloii.  'M  miles  S.  hy  K.  of  IIks- 
l<in.  It  is  one  of  the  ol<lf-t  towns  in  the  county;  iIiTives 
rxt-elleiit  power  for  inunufiu-lurinj;  from  the  river.  »hi<-h 
has  three  f»IU,  fompri**"'  scv.'nil  vjlln^^ei*.  ninl  hn*  werHl 
t  hiirvhes  and  i>ulilii  -i  ii  .m  in  iMleiiiy.  gas  unit  eleeirie 
lii;ht  i)Ianl!'.  a  fr>.i'  imliiU-  lii>Tiir\  rMin()!<'<!  I^^T-ls  e..niHin- 
intZ  fi.tHX)  Vuiumes,  tl  Il.il  n  imI  I'nlik  willi  laMl:,; 

a  sjiviri^-lwmk  with  <l.  j'  -ii-  awr  <./1(,mi iii.  !»,) 
weekly  newsjMitiers.  I'  :ii,iiiy  years  the  lnuii  Im-  lieen 
iiiite.r  for  its  iiixmiffi.  t iiri wliM-h  iricluile  *hiK"<,  woolen 
p.MTHls.  itunlier.  Viirin-h.  ;ii.irl.l.-,  sti  ivpIs.  and  Deedlea.  I'oii. 
{1880)  j,'.';l7;  U>1>0)  *j.Ut>.>;  i,VMAii  C.^f^'t. 

MtMi<*l>Dry :  rillnge ;  copital  of  A<l(li;M>n  eo.,  Vt.  (for 
I'X-ation  of  tttunly,  M'e  tnAp  of  Vermont,  ref.  ^.\):  on  i>iter 
c  reek,  and  ihe  Cent.  Vt.  lUilnxwl ;  M  mile?  N.  N.  \V.  i,t  Kiu- 
liiiKl.  3.*]  inUtit  S.  of  Uurlin^on.  It  is  in  an  H)(rieiiltiiral 
n-irion,  anil  ha«  exocllent  watcr-|vower.  six  nriHliK  iive  mar- 
Ijle  (Miarries,  and  seveml  large  lime-kilii-*.  ll  is  ilie  M.-at  of 
MulAlebiiry  ('olletje.  anil  timtaiii^  rLi,-./  libraries  (l.u<lie»', 
t^liehlon  .\'rt  Mum-uui  and  Library,  and  .Middlcbiiry  (."ollese) 
with  nearly  2'i.UUU  vuluine?,  a  nalionul  ttank  with  i-apiinl 
of  jicjfWJ.lMxi.  n  w,«.»k!v  i)ew<|i«fwr  and  n  monthly  ei«)lcr<'  I'li*'- 
I  h M' :i  .11.  Hii  1  llo'.ir-rmr.-,  |)iil[i-tii i  1 1>,  I  ir< m- f ii l  \''t\i. 
Ut>UO>  l.TttU;  l.sar.  Kditor  or  ■iiEuisitK. 

HIMlcibarj  an  institution  of  lenrninfr  at  .Mid- 

dU'biirjr,  Vt.,  established  in  IHOO.  It  is  coedui'ittional  and 
pimdjr  ooUejHKte.  il.s  eurrimluin  l»eing  partially  eieetive  and 
leadiog  up  to  the  degrees  of  \.  B.  and  B.  S.  The  (eighth) 
pretideot,  Kzra  Bratnvrd,  LL.  D.,  wa«  inaugurated  in  1'<'<6. 
The  faculty  numbers  eleven.  Ihe  departments  of  in»truotion 
t>eing  mental  and  moral  sK-ienee.  natural  history,  physies 
ami  cheini''try.  mathematii-N  (ireek,  Latin,  Knglisii,  nKHh'rn 
languages,  history,  and  political  soienec.  The  main  build- 
itiirs  are  tho  ehopel,  with  leoture-room*  and  labornti>rie*i. 
Stjirr  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  F'ainter  Hall,  containing 
the  lihri-T  an<l  the  gvinnasium.  Battell  Hall,  for  yonng 
wnim  ii  <  these  buiUiings,  the  first  three  ari!  ot  StoDC  and 
arc  surrouiideii  hv  a  tieautiful  park  of  30  acres. 

C.  n.  Wright. 

Middle  C:  in  music,  the  note  standing  a  fifth  aliove  the 
F  4)r  ba-ss  elef  and  a  fifth  Itelow^Iheti  or  treble  clef.  Its 
place  i*  therefore  on  the  added-line  between  the  bass  and 
treble  clefs.  It  lakes  Its  name  from  this  circumstance,  and 
also  fiTjm  it*  midway  jxisition  on  the  general  scale.  The  C 
clef,  whether  placiil  oti  the  thinl.  fourth,  or  any  other  line, 
if  always  n-prewntatira  of  th«  note  or  sound  called  "mid- 
dle ('."'and  the  tinM  ud  spaces abcnre  and  below ue  tuuned 
acoordingljr. 

XMdls  lafllik:  Sea  E:i«LnB  Lknavtot, 

MIddleport:  village;  Niagara  eo^  N.  Y.  (for  loeatioo  of 
county.  8c«  vaup  «t  X«w  York,  ref.  4-C>i  on  the  Erie  Cana]. 
and  the  N.  Y.  a  anl  Hud.  Rir.  ItaOmwl;  midway  Imi  ween 
BiiAalo  and  Bodieeter.  It  la  in  ft  fruit-growitig  region, 
sliipa  l«n»  ouantitiet  of  geoeral  pmiluce.  haa  a  !>hif>  ^  a:  ! 
and  di7*doeK,  and  contains  saw  and  planing  mills,  pa)  .  ;  - 
mill,  piM-mill.  fouiKlriea,  tlumitltre-lBCton-.  large  fruu  can- 
nini^aiwl  evaporating  worlca.  and  a  eraim<  rv.  I'op.  (isso) 
7T!  :  'is;wii  i;217:  (UKHlH.Wt.      Kihtor  ok  "  Hkr »i.i.." 

Middlcport :  village;  JL-igi*  ca..  ().  (for  liM'aiion  of  <-()un- 
ty.  nm-.-  I'ldo.  ref.  7-(i):  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  ibe 
t  'uL.  Hfick.  ^  ill.  and  Tol.  ami  the  Ohio  (Vnt.  rnilwny»;  2 
miles  .S.  of  I'omeroy.  the  county-'^^'at.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tiiral  and  coal-mining  region,  and  has  iiii|H)rtHnt  manufac- 
tures, largv  river  cominein-e,  a  national  bank  with  eapilal  of 
f.'»«M)(M).  and  two  weeklv  newspa|Krs.  Pop.  (ISHOi  .1.(i:{2: 
(IM1X»)  ;J.2ll :  (IWHI)  3.7! Ml' 

Middli^boroitlirll :  nmiiu  if..i1.  mrhauieiiury.  and  c<.iUtty 
borough;  in  theeounly  ■  f  V.  rk,  Kngland  ;  at  the  nioutli  of 
the  Tees;  ."io  miles  N.  ut  \  urk  (see  map  of  Kngland.  ref. 
5-1).  It  has  very  important  ir«in  ami  steel  works  and  con- 
siderable ex|*orts  of  coal,  besides  ship-yanls.  cliemi<'nl- wt.rks. 
tail  and  s<Nla  works,  wire.  nail,  uml  nim  works,  marine 
engineering  works,  sawmills,  an.:  riiain.fiiJtures  of  n.i.i-i 
'I  ll.  'rill-  iiiihjf  hiiilciin:;-  ih'  hide  n  town-lmll.  a 
riiaraet-li<,>UM-,  mul  n  isiyul  exi'liaiiiji'.  I'lie  doeks.  ii|>fiu'd  in 
1"<42  and  exteniled  in"lH7.'>.  have  1,7(10  feet  of  (piays.  and 
cj»n  accommodate  re.ssels  of  8.000  tons  burden.  Midillesbnr- 
oiigh  was  founiled  in  IKiO,  and  in  it  had  a  |H>piilaii<<n 
of  i't4;  in  1M41,  of  i.-Wi.  In  li!*oO  iron  ore  was  di>c<ivered 
in  E»ton  llill.s.  and  in  1881  the jioptilatlon  of  the  mniiici|>al 
borottgli  had  tDcreased  to  35,288.  In  ISOl  it  wa»  Sit,;tuu. 


.Middlesex:  »  "iinty  nf  Kncrliutd :  l>i'>i!nd<Hl  S.  liy  the 
Thames,  and  I'.,  ah  l  \S  .  I'v  it^  t«(.  nilln.-di-.  the  Colne  and 
the  I^'H.  Ar*a.  li^j  i^n.  111110.  A  great  tiari  of  the  county 
c'on>i^ts  of  grazing  lands  and  market-giinleiis,  which  supply 
l^'fiiion  with  III  ilk,  hay,  aud  vej^labkiit.    I'op.  illHiti  7U2,- 

Middletoa  :  town  of  Annapolis  co..  Xova  Sc  otia  :  102 
miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Halifax  ts«'e  map  of  l^uel»ec.  n  f.  2-151. 
It  i^  a  stulioii  on  the  Winilntraml  .\iina|H(iis  Itailwav.  and 
nortliwe>tern  terminus  of  the  Nova  Seoiia  fentnd  Kttilway, 
i.i'.ir  "fie  historic  Annapolis  river.  Then-  iirc  rich  iron  and 
■  J  [i^  r  milieu  in  the  vicinity.  an<I  neu"  ii  iH''  the  atiraciive 
^icuux  Faila,   Pop.  (with  uivirons)  'i.Otn).      ik,  W.  H. 

MMiMtM,  OoxTSRS,  D.  D. :  iheologjan  and  cluneal 
Kholar;  h.  at  Richmimd.  Yoirksiiire,  Kngland.  Dec  27,  VK»i 
graduatied  et  Cambridge  1703.  and  Iwcaine  a  fellow  of  Trinit j 
(.'oilege  170G.  Ho  was  for  Tears  engaged  in  an  acriroonkHM 
quarrel  with  Riehard  Bentley  (see  .Monk's  Life  nf  Hen'UjfH 
wrote  ,1  Ldter  from  Ronif  x/utiriiuj an  F.jtict  ('int  formUybf 
lirtrn  Fofitry  nud  I'ltganiinn  (172!Vi;  beeame  princi|>al  IlJira- 
rian  t>f  t'amtiridge  (1722);  was  \V<M>dwardian  l'rofes!»nr  of 
Mineralogy  17:U-34.  His  liest-knowii  works  are  an  uncrit- 
ienl  and  highly  eulogistic  Ltft  of  Cirem  (1741);  Inlnidur- 
tory  DiteourKt  {\~\',\;  and  the  Frer  lnq»irt/  {\~^),  violent 
attacks  on  ecclesiaatioal  miraclt^  1).  at  ilildersham,  July 
2S1,  17*»0.  Cf.  I^iie  St^lnD,  Ktiifli»h  Thought  in  ih» 
Eighttrnth  Cmturg,  Hcvised  by  A.  (ii'DBlUlf. 

MiddletOB,  TvauBi  dmmatist ;  b.  probably  iu  Loodan 
about  1570;  atndied  law  at  Umy'e  Ian ;  becama  a  dmnatie 
author ;  awietcd  Rowlejr,  M«Siia0*r,  FI«te]ier,Bnd  Ben  Joo, 
son  in  tlie  eomtweitlon  of  some  «t  tlwlr  pUyatand  {MPOdneed 
Mvetml  dnunaa.  among  which  are  A  Mad  World,  mjr 
fem.  H'off"'"  brifure  n  omtrn,  A  Triek  to  Calch  tkt  €M  (taa, 
J%»  CiMtigeUng,  aMl  The  Spanish  Oija$jf.  In  IWS  he 
wrote  a  Terjr  clever  satirical  (N>medy(^  Game  t/Chem)  on 
I*HiiceCharle«'!tnn5uci'es»rul  wooing  of  the  Spanish  infanta. 
The  iierfomuUMse  of  the  play  was  stopped  by  mjral  oitler. 
but  the  action  against  the  author  wa."  afterward  dropped, 
ilia  plan  were  edited  bjr  iter.  Alexander  Dyce  (5  role., 
1840)  and  bj  Bullen  (8  vok,  London,  imi).   I).  July,  10S7. 

Revised  by  II.  A.  Kkers. 

Middleton,  Thomas  FAKntAW.  D.  D.  :  bi-shcj)  and  Itibte 
scholar:  b.  at  Kedlesion,  Kngland,  Jan.  M,  1708:  was  «lu- 
cAitsl  at  C'brisi'K  llu!>piial  and  at  Pembroke  Hail.  Cain- 
bridge ;  toolc  order*  in  the  Churoh  of  Ensland  1?89:  be* 
eame  archdeacon  of  llnntiqgdon  iBli,  and  waa  oonaecmted 
.May  8, 1814,  at  Lambeth,  flnt  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  which 
city  he  arrived  Nov.,  1814;  died  there  of  fever  Jnly  8, 182fc 
He  waa  an  elegant  scholar,  and  as  a  writer  k  remembeted 
for  hi*  IhOrme  ofitu  OntikArHtit,  tmilimi  fo  tkt  Critieiam 
andHbubiUiana/tka  A'ew  TeBtament  <Ix>ndon,  1808:  Ath 
ed.  185)^  A  volume  of  bis  sermons,  obarvM.  and  tracta 
wasMiUMwdlolSSi.  See  hie  by  Kev.  C.  W.  Le  Baa 
(2  voV.  London,  1881).         Revised  by  B.  M.  Jacksoit. 

Mldrllotown  :  city  (settled  in  Ift-'iO,  incorporst.  il  in  17W): 
.'uniK  ily  a  [sirt  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  couiny-M.i»!s  of 
.Middlesex  Co.,  Conn,  (for  location  of  county.  s»'e  tnap  of 
('•mnecticut.  n>f.  9  Hi:  on  the  Connecticut  river  oppusite 
Fortlanfl.  with  which  it  isconnecteil  bvan  iron  railway  l>ridg«, 
and  on  the  N".  V..  N.  H,  and  Hart.  liailroad;  15  miles  .S,  of 
Hartford,  24  miles  .V.  K.  of  New  Haven.  The  city  i«  pleas- 
antly situated,  is  laid  out  with  broanl.  tree-shaded  streeta, 
and  has  daily  steamboat  oommunicatton  with  New  York 
and  Hartford,  the  river  being  navigable  hero  for  vcmcIs 
drawhig  10  feet  of  water.  Valiiable  mestone  and  feldspar 
and  the  nr»  colnmbite  are  found  in  the  vhHnltv,  eilver  and 
Icml  were  formerly  mined,  ami  baa  been  found.  The 
city  is  the  wnt  01  Weeleyan  ITniversity  (Methodirt  Episco- 
pal, opened  IKtn,  of  the  Beifeoky  Divinity  ijchool  (Protes- 
tant Kpiscopal,  opened  184?)i,the  Contierticut  Hoopilal  for 
tiie  Insano,and  theConnecticnt  Industrial  S<  liool  forCiHs; 
contains 6  libraries  (the  University.  Divinity  S  lit«>l.  Insane 
HospUal.  Indmilrial  School,  and'  ihe  l{iiss<ll)  with  alH>ut 
75.000  volumes.  4  national  banks  with  coinbined  cai>itnl  of 
iil.lWD.mK).  a  Stale  Imnk  with  capital  of  <ifl<M>.(iOO.  an.l  2  -fiv- 
ing^^banks  with  surplus  of  fU'KW.OOO,  aixl  2  dailv  aii'l  2  dther 
periodicals.   Pop.  (it»Q)  6,826:  (1800)  M13;  (ifiOO)  9,589. 

EoiTon  or  •^Pmsn  PaXf*." 

Middlotown;  town;  Ncwcaiile  co..  Del.  (for  location  of 
county.  Sic  map  of  Delaware,  ref.  3-M);  on  the  Philan  Wil. 
and  lialt.  lUilrood;  S6  inil«»  S.  by  W.  of  Wilmington,  the 
cuuuty-siat,  33  milea  iS.  W,  of  Philadelphia.  It  b  in  the 
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great  poftch-trn  wttig  n-giou  i»f  Maryluinl  ami  r>.-l»wari',  and 
nos  cBrriii^'i'.  Iilu  uws,  and  agriculturni  iinrili'im  iit  factories, 
fruit  furiiig  liiui  fanning  work?,  2  nniH'iml  bAiiks  with  twm- 

L>iiir<l  <'>t|tilAl  of  f  HIO.IliH).  nmi  2  '.M  rklv  lltW^MfMn.  Pop, 
{imtJi  1.2S1);  (1H«0>  1.40-1;  UUUU;  l.Ml. 

Middletown:  city  (inwrporated  in  1888):  Oranpc  eo., 
y.  Y.  (for  location  of  wmnfy.  see  map  of  N'pw  Vnrk.  n'f. 
T-J);  on  the  Wallki'il  rivrr.  iii.  l  the  Km-,  tlir  X.  V.,  Unt.  iiml 
W.,  rih1  tb«*  N.  Y.,  Sus.  iitiil  W  r-I.  raiUvny*-.  "^4  mil.-  W.  S.  \\  . 
of  Nuwhurt:.  (Hi  inll'->  X.  N.  W.  of  New  Vi.fk.  It  is  ill  liti 
agricullural  iiinl  lUiry  region,  is  the  si-nt  i>r  th'-  New  Vi'rlv 
llomcwpsit  Iltispital  for  the  Insanr.  .iiid  hns  12  <  hnn  In  s, 
pradi'*!  ^  Im«i|.  12  other  pnhlir  si-l:.  i.  il-..  2  liljrurir^ 

(  l.l'.illi'fll  S.  UnllrS  MlMIioriul  illLii    I'lllllif  >L' hrj(  1 1 ).  liutlnlllll 

tittiiks  with  i'lstnliine*!  <'iipirnl  cf  ii:.'iKl,0:i<),  n  si'.  iiiys-t>iiiik. 
and  n  111!. Ill  lily.  3  duih.  imd  o  w.'fkly  |M-i'ii  .i.lh'iil.-.  TIuti' 
are  silk  anil  handkerchief  mills  wooien-itat  Im-torics  ainl 
w  and  file  vorhfl.  Pop.  (1880)  8,484 :  ( 1 81)0)  11  .!);7 :  ( 1 000) 
14.S22.  Kditok  of  "  I'ke**." 

Middletown:  city;  Duller  co.,  O.  (for  lf*«tion  of  <i>nritT, 
see  map  of  Ohio,  n-f.  ft-C);  on  tho  .Miami  river.aml  theCin., 
Ham.  and  hay.,  lht>  Clcvc..  t  in.,  (.'hi.  and  St.  L.,  the  Cin.  and 
Iiav..  ami  tli.'  MiiMle.  «nd  iHy.  nii!w«ys;  3'2  miles  N.  of 

t'lmiininti.  l!  ha-  ih.?  li-illy  -v-irni  i  f  wui .  r- w i n vs.  t;i'- 
Bihl  i.'l.Tl  nr.  )i^'lil  s.  Li  tml  ii  'iiM  I  isaiiks  » it  h  I'oiiibiiiwi  (  iijutMl  nf 
lio.Vi.i  1(1(1.  ,1,1  in.-i.rp..n»t..  il  Lank  with  capital  of  $.'>0.<niii,  ,iii.1 
2  liiiuy  imil  2  \m  i  kly  iiv«>pnpcrs.  There  are  7  |>a|)«.>r-niilN. 
*2  r>  l.aiM  .i  fiii  t.ii  i.  >.  2  [laper-baR  factories,  foundry,  planiiii.'- 
mill.  and  llour-mills.  l'op.ll!«i<))4..'V38;  (18tX>)  7.«Hl ;  (ItHjO) 
9,215.  Kditor  of  -.lot  R.VAL." 

Middletown:  liomugh  (founde<l  in  17.50,  incorporatin] 
in  1828);  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  ^.-e  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  rcf.  5-G);  at  the  junction  of  Swatara 
creek  wilfl  the  .Susquehanna  river,  and  on  the  Penn.  and  the 
Phila.  and  HeatlinK  railways;  9  mile*  .S.  K.  of  HarrlisburR. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  rcfjion,  has  ptod  water-power  from 
Swatara  creek,  and  had  the  first  ftimaec  in  America  for  the 
manufacture  of  blister  steel,  erected  alwit  17U3.  it  has 
water,  gas.  electricdiglit,  ami  electric  )«t reel-railway  plants, 
browiistono  and  lime.stoiie  quarries,  tube  and  iron  works, 
iron-furnaces,  railway-ear  ehopg,  fundi ure-factory,  tannery, 
and  iarpe  lunilu  r  uiterests,  the  Frey  Orphan  School,  a  im- 
timirt!  hunk  w  ii  li  rHpiiHl  of  |;8.'>.000.  a  ."^tate  Jwink  with  capitai 
of  ^.Vm^^'*'.  II  iliijlv  iiiul  two  Weekly  iii'« sjiapers.  Pop. 
(18yO;  d,UbU ;  ylM))  6,«0«.  Kditoh  or  "  Journal." 

Midge  [M.  Knif.  migffe  <  O.  Eng.  myrge  :  O.  H.  Germ. 
murea  >  Mod.  Qertn.  m&eke,  mnth:  cf.  Or.  fuita]:  a  name 
a[ij>lit'.l  m  England  to  aovoral  dipterous  insects  n«cmblinK 
gnats  and  mosquitoes  in  their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  blood 
of  men  and  animalii.  Some  are  of  the  family  Chironomid/e, 
which  ha«!  njprpjienUtivcjj  in  North  America.  In  the  U.  S. 
thi.  nam.,  i-  .-[i«;ially  givun  to  the  wheat  midgo,  Ctcido- 
mijiii  triiiri,  a  iiinsit  fiestriictivo  InstH't,  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  th...  h^is-oiiiin^'  <-nrs  nt  wheat.  Deep  plowing  destroys 
many  of  them  by  burying  their  i  .w  nons  in  the  earth,  aiid 
lato-sown  spring  wheat  genernllv  til.r-s. .ms  -dilate- as  to  es- 
cape their  ravages.    For  gall  luiifges,  see  Gall  Ixsects. 

Midlint  Pasha:  .statesman;  bom  of  humble  parents  in 
1822  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  educated,  ile  early 
Mltondthe  civil  service  of  the  Ottoman  Government  and 
|»T©  proofs  of  cxeoutive  abifil  v.  He  visited  England  and 
Prwie*  in  1^19,  Til* following'  w  ir  he  wa*  ma<le  a  pasha.  He 
was  at  various  times  governor  of  Uskiip.  I?iilL;;iria.  and  Salo- 
nica.  In  each  province  he  constructed  ron.l^,  built  bridges, 
favored  iiiilnst  ry.  and  with  a  firm  hand  put  down  lawlessness* 
and  crime.  The  reactionary  party  always  looked  u|Kin  him 
with  disfavor;  hence  his  iiiiH  ijtmentaiigrand  vizier  in  Mar., 
1873,  was  considered  u  -ii^lliI  ant  event,  as  whs  his  spei»i|y 
nnnoval  from  that  olBce.  Hi;  wiw  the  real  chief  among  the 
.ins|iii;Ll  IS  vvh  1  de|Mi«ie<1  Abil-ul  Ar-iz  (MavSO.  1K76|  and 
Mumul  V.  uVug.  31,  1870).  Made  gnind  vizier  (Dec.  23. 
1876)  by  the  new  sultan.  .VUl-ul  llainid  II.,  ho  was  an  oliject 
pf  'i')«pii'ioti  Hs  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  two  sultans, 
rttnl  li.M  liltice  only  till  Fcli.,  1877,  when  he  wa8  dismis!ie<l 
at,  i  h(iiii-.hi  .1.  He  "{[wnt  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  pub- 
li'^ii.Mi  f,,i  T'in/ini,  yftn  patiMf  el  mn  niynir  (1878).  Soon 
ftfii  r  he  HJis  ni.'nh-  _Mvernor  of  .*<myrnn,  and  then  of  Syria. 
In  l-isi  hi-  aii'l  si  v.  i  Jil  other  f*ash.i-.  \>.  I',  iwcused  of  murilcr- 
iiii,'  Sisltan  Al..i-ul  A/i/.  Ar  the  trial  tio  was  convicted  and 
K-.n.l-'niiiiMl  t.i  'h'uth,  I'll!  ..li  iljf  represent  at  i<ms  of  (treat 
liritain  this  sentence  was  cmnuiuUu  to  imprisomiienl  for 
ljf«,  D.  Hajr,  1884,  in  AnbiA.  £A.Gbmvksob. 


MIdlanifes:  qij  ancient  Arabian  race,  the  d(«<*ndants 
(if  Miiliiiii,  the  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Abnihani  tn  Kc- 
t Utah  (Gen.  XXV.  2).  They  were  idolatera  Tli.  y  aiipt  ar  lo 
have  dwelt  niaitily  to  th<-  S.  of  M.idl).  Th.' Simii',!--  ]rniii- 
sula  was  a  pari  of  llieir  Icrntory.  nn.i  ihn  Tawur.ih  AphIis, 
now  dwelling  there,  are  suiip.-^ii  to  Im)  their  do--,  -  ihlaiits. 
Moscs  dwelt  in  the  land  of  .*lidiiiii  and  marrici!  a  ihui^-hur 
iif  a  |.ri.vs:  .if  Midian  (Ex.  ii.).  Midianites  joim  .J  .Moal.itcs 
in  li.  sirint:  Balaam  to  curse  Israel  (Num.  xxr..>.  Tln'v  op- 
].n.sM'<i  Isniel  and  won aigoallv  defeated  l.y  <Mi!.''m  (Judg. 
^  ftevisod  by     M.  Jackson. 

Midland:  lily;  capital  of  Midland  c-..,  Mirlo  ir.r  1..  u- 
(i.iu  of  i^ouiitv.  M-f  iiia|t  of  Michigan,  rcf.  ;  al  ihe  junc- 
il.ni  of  (ho  Tittaliawa.--<-i-  ami  (."hiiiwwc  rivers,  and  on  the 
I'liiit  tttid  I'tiTti  M^^r^.  llaikuad;  18  miles  \V.  of  Itav  f  'itv. 
It  contains  7  churche.s,  4  public  sthoola,  ami  2  w.-,  klv  ncw's- 
{lapers,  and  nianufactA>rivs  of  lumtier,  shingle:.,  luxjus,  ixtils 
and  tubs. salt^ and  bromine.   Pop.  (1880)  l.-VSli;  (18M)2.277: 

(1W0\  t?,:^f!8.  Pl  BUSIIER  OF  ••  HkI'I  HLK  A.V." 

M  ill  1  ..til  i an  :  Sci'  F,nrN[it'Ri.H8HiRi. 

Midnaiiiir:  di^triit  ami  city  of  the  Itar^lwan  division, 
Bengal,  i'nf.sh  Ini.liii.  It  is  th.-  soulhunmiosl  .if  th.;  dis- 
trictJi  of  liiiniwan,  ami  cxivniis  from  the  Hugli  estuary  on 
the  K.  to('h..tii  N'aKpur  on  the  W.  Area.  5,(>82  sq.  miles. 
I'oji.  ul.. 'ut  ■,!,.')<  Ki.(  KM  I,  'I'hr  cpiiirwl  Hnd  jifiiifhc«et  portions 
iiVi_.  a  iii.'ii-._-ly  in>|inlati-.l  lilaiu.  \vliK._-  thf  n  irlln'ri)  plain  i* 
iJry,  HTul  t!ii.'  n.irthw.  vt  <  ..ntaius  tli..'  Moluil-  ji.iit:!.'.  an  umiu- 
latini:,  p:.-' ur.  sfpu'  oouiilry,  a!i\i-  willi  uiM  l»-)>>':s  hii.J  i-i-!- 
pcljt s.  aii'l  alino-t  utiinliulnti  il.  'i  lic  rull  iviitr.l  j«^rtnin»  *re 
but  Im'.r  alio\u  S4.'u  Ifvi-L  ami  -ufl.^T  muuh  from  flotMls  fnnn 
the  riviTs  ami  ry.  li.nir  nimi.i,-it i. iiis  from  tii.'  coast.  The 
city  is  miles  S,  of  liiiniwun,  ami  al..im  tlu'  -a:!!.-  .li'tanee 
W.  of  Cal.utla,  on  Iho  Kiisi  river  ami  tiruiimis  ..f  (he 
High  Level  Ciimil  (se.;.  map  of  X.  Imiia,  ref.  s  I).  It  is  very 
subject  to  fi-vi  rs  iui.i  cnih  niic  oholerii.  It  is,  u  center  for 
Work  cfirri.'il  on  l.y  inissii>nar:i  s  from  the  V.  S.  Bronze  and 
cuppir  uti  iisils  are  iiianufai  i urr  .l  in  l«r»r'»  nuudiers,  and  the 
safe  of  thi  '-e.  Its  Well  as  the  Ci.mim  r.  e  in  imliuo  and  sjlk  for 
the  district,  is  r  enterei]  in  a  great  l.nzanr  in  t  his  citv.  Pop. 
85,000.  Mark  \V.  II akki.n.  toN. 

Mld'rnsh  [fn.in  Hob.  midhmsh.  comnieniary,  explana- 
tioiij:  ft  >;enenil  nnims  for  the  study  and  anijtli'fication  of 
the  liible  current  in  the  .Tewish  schonls  dunng  the  tiroca 
of  the  Mishnah  ami  'I'altmul.  .As  the  liihle  was  regunicd  ft* 
the  source  of  all  ritutd  anil  etliiial  iuvv^saiid  practice,  and  of  ail 
ri:-ii>;i.:.u8  and  philosophical  nieos,  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
ihice  new  ordinances,  new  pnnciples.  and  new  doctrines  from 
its  wording.  This  the  Midrasb  did  by  comparing  parallel 
piuisuges,  by  making  use  of  allegorical  explanations,  and  by 
casuistical  deductions  frotn  real  or  fancied  peculiarities  of 
expression.  The  oldest  Midrash  busie«l  itself  not  only  with 
Haggatlah  (see  Tai.mi'd),  but  also  with  Ilalachah,  ilala- 
chan,  which  was  not  derived  from  the  biblical  word,  was 
called  Mishnah.  The  oldest  Midrashic  woriu  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Tannaim,  the  teachers  who  lived  fratn  100  a.  c. 
to  about  aoo  a.  Dii,  thmiiBb  tin  ndaotion  vMdi  wa  now  poa* 
scss  was  nade  btar.  Ttieaa  aia  th*  Mtehilta  to  BmdwC  Um 
.S'l  frit  to  Levitkua,  and  tha  Sifri  to  Nnmbers  aad  Dauter- 
on'omr.  The  Hidnrii  tbitt  became  aho  aaottof  ninnlDg 
ooromentary  on  I  he  Bible.  In  counte  of  tine  thb  vta  of  tlw 
Midrash  gradually  usurpe<l  the  place  of  tbe  older  and  wore 
genenal  iim>  It  came  to  denote  almost  exclusiTdrthe  Hia|^ 
gad^.  Aa  tach  it  wim  based  largely  upon  the  reu|tlaus  and 
ethical  discourses  delivered  10  BCbool  and  synagogue,  and 
follows  the  biblical  pcrioopea.  Though  certain  rules  (M id- 
doth)  were  laid  down  wbidi  were  to  govern  this  expodtioa, 
still  the  greatest  latittlde  was  allowed.  The  Mldradl  Waa 
not  intende4l  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  Bible  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  It  sought  to  find  in  the  Bible  an  indicatioii, 
however  slight,  for  the  principles  or  ideas  it  wishe<l  to  ex- 
pri'ss.  The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  other  great  men  in 
Mebrew  history,  est'liatalogicnl  and  mytholocicHl  ideas,  the 
Ihvine  Being,  and  philosophical  problems  of  all  .«orts,  formed 
the  sulnect-matter  of  the  later  Midraehim.  They  arc  full 
»tf  anecdotes,  bright  and  witty  sayings,  ami  a  truly  t^astcm 
wealth  of  imagery.  It  is  ini|H>ssible  to  tell  how  early  such 
Midrash  collections  were  made.  The  word  Midrash  occurs 
in  the  Bible  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  24.  27).  The  book  of  Chroni- 
cles itself,  when  coinpareil  with  the  Uioks  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  is  a  «ort  of  historical  Miilrnsh.  The  same  method  of 
exegesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxiL 
81;  Gal.  iil.  19:  Honi.  z.       in  the  Helienistic  Jew- 

iah  litenatuie,  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Tabovjun  {f. 
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the  paeudepigraphic  writings  of  tho  tim<>.  TUfth  Talmuds 
»p«  lull  of  It.  A  whole  bramh  of  Jewish  literature  has  for 
its  objtH'l  the  t«olliH!tion  hiuI  HrraagemeDt  of  the  later  Mid- 
rash.    Sie  Itwi-ill  I.ITtRATCEB. 

LiTBiiAiLKt. — Zujia. />««  GotUadienatliehtn  VurtrHyt  dtr 
Jttden  (2d  «>d.  1802) ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  LiUrature  {Lon- 
don, 1857,  pp.  5,  »eq.):  KarpelM,  Ue«thichte  der  JOtliifehen 
Liferatur  (Berlin,  lti8iS,  i..  pp.  SS2,  aeq.);  I),  lloffuiaun.  Zur 
Einleilung  in  dit  halaehiHchen  Midrasehim  (Berlin,  18W7); 
SellQrer,  Gf*rh.  d*s  JOd.  V'oikes  im  Zeitalter  Jeau  (Leipzig, 
S88Q.  U,  pi.  108 ;  ii.,  p.  278) ;  Hamburp-r,  Rual-Enct/dupMte 
fBrJBibel  und  Taimud ;  Stnck,  Mid rtmktia  Bmog-f  lilt 
Itt^£»ejfclopidie  {ix.,pp.  li'i,aeq.);  TlMwdar,  Cbm/MimfMm 
dlM>  agfutMchm  Jumutti*,  in  Orftu't  Manatttrikrifl,  vol. 
zssTui. ;  LaiBOT,  Antag*  vmi  QmUm  it$  BtmAU  Rakbn 
(Fruikftnt«n-th»-Main.  IW&J  J.  II.  W«iiB|  Bur  OtA.  der 
JOd,  7Vwr«Hm(vol9.  ii.«nd  iiL,TieBiM.  1871-88);  Jflllinek, 
B«th  Bimiirtmh  (Leipik,  1888-S7;  Vknim.  1878-73);  A. 
WUnaelw.  AWivfAmi  rtSSiMM  (Ldniig;  1881-K^ 

AICIABD  QOTTHBIL. 

XldrUT:  8«b  DupnAOH. 

Xldwsy :  town ;  Woodfoid  eo.,  Kr.  (for  location  of  ooan- 
tT,  aw  nap  of  Kantttekv,  lef.  on  the  Louia.  and 
NadL.  ud  the  Queen  and  Cnac.  nulwavii:  14  nilw  W.  of 
LeslngtalL  It  b  in  the  Une-fnai  region,  ii  noM  lor  its 
tieading-ftenM  for  tbonNi|^biedJionea  and  iboithoni  cat- 
tla,  ahipa  laiiga  qinntitiH  «1  ciun  and  tobaoM,  and  has 
the  Kentucky  Feniab  OraiumBdiool,  two  State  bank*  with 
«omhin«><i  c-apttal  ot  $115.0001,  and  a  weakir  newipap«r. 
Pop.  (1KM0)930:  (1830)  I.IJV):  (1000)1,048. 

Xldwiferj:  See  Obstetrics. 

Mierevell.  m.  r  ro-velt,  Michael  Jan^ox  ;  l  uititcr;  b.  at 
D«*U!.  il. ■11:111  i.  -Muy  1,  1567;  studjeti  p&ititiitg  under  A. 
Montf'irt  nt  liliK^kl.-iiiil,  and  bccatnc  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated portrait-j.«uaI»;r8  of  his  tituo.  .Albert,  .\ri.-hiluke  of 
Austria,  established  him  fit  hi-  court,  allowinj;  him  coja- 
plete  liberty  to  prM'tioe  Ins  fi»n  rfli^ion,  Mierevelt  bein^r  a 
Alennonitc.  He  left  Delft  cuily  to  jfnint  the  Counts  of  Nas- 
sau, whose  portraits  are  ('.vi'clk'ut  i'\:iiiiplesof  his  skill.  It  is 
said  bv  Sandrart  that  in>  i<  -s  tlii\ii  lo.dOO  portraits  were 
prfxluced  by  .Mierevelt.    D.  July  27.  1641.  W.  J.  S. 

.Mleris.  Fkanz:  painter;  b.  at  D.  lft.  Hul],iri<I,  in  lt$35. 
Hts  stii'lii'd  uiidfr  Gerard  r)iviv.  lifui  1«'<-hiti.'  fiiui.rus  hi  nn 
early  ajre.  T:ie  Austrian  ftrchiiuko  IiivulmI  MiiTi.-i  ti:.  (•>tjil>- 
li-ih  jiiiiisi  lf  Ht,  Vienna,  odering  hica  a  pensiua  besides  his 
own  priLL-  fi.r  all  his  pictures,  but  a  love  of  independence 
pruiopitJ  the  artist  to  refuse  thin  offer.  The  (»r»nd  Duke 
of  Tuscany  having  gencrou'ily  j.niil  him  fur  fci  vrml  works, 
Mieris  prwented  him  with  his  own  p'lrtrait,  now  in  the  Uf- 
fixi  at  Florence.  'V\w  l.<nivrc  pussi'siiMi  nine  of  his  hiu'hlv 
finished  works.    D.  in  Rdiul-  in  1(51*0.  W,  .1.  S. 

MiflBin,  Thomas:  .-uiMiLT:  b.  in  I*lii;n<U-l[ihin  in  1 744  .if 
Quaker  stock;  w.i-i  H<lurrtto<l  nt  Phil(i'hjl|.hia  College;  be- 
cjiine  a  merehaut.  find  in  177J-~i  wds  in  the  Le}{i.''lature ; 
wa-<  !«»nt  to  thu  ( ■nritHicntnl  Cini^n-s  in  1774;  joined  the 
R.  viiluti.iujtrv  Hrrny.  tlius  scvLTin<r  hi-->  i!iinn<-crion  with  the 
S  k  i.-:v' o£  Friends;  was  nifnh'  qimrtiM-nDisti-r-ijeneral ;  rose 
1  ferigadicr-general  in  1776,  (iii  I  niMi.  r-t'i  neral  in  1777, 
'-.  r^in^  with  jfrent  honor;  wus  rejtiacwil  l»y  Uen.  Kathaniel 
lir-.  n,'  in  t)ii-  f|  i.irt.Tnuist.T's  de|>artinent  in  1778;  in  con- 
sKj-lUciic^s  of  thargt's  uf  inismanageincnt  resigned  htRcnns- 
mii'sion,  which  Con::ns.s  r«fu.sed  to  accept;  wiis  '^i  nt  to 
Conifres.^  in  1782,  luioining  its  pn-sident  in  M^S;  whk 
«(>ea!ci'r  of  the  State  lA'^-i-liituro  in  1785;  was  in  ih.'  runv,  ri- 
tion  of  1787  which  formwl  the  V.  .S.  Con*tituti.)ii ;  \vu.s 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  i  \-:< utire  council  1788-flO; 
pr^-i  lcnt  nfthe  State  convention  of  ITftO;  Goi'enior  1791- 
l-'-     ;i  .ir  :.iin.:-nst,.r,  Pa..  JjLii. '.Jii,  1800. 

Mltninburg:  ixirfMigh  (founded  in  17W);  Union  co., 
Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  sk-c  iiiiip  of  I'etiiisylvHiiiu,  n-f, 
4-F):  "TI  lltiffalo  rri-'-k,  and  ihu  Pfiin.  Hailroad;  9  miles 
\V.  \ty  i  f  ].•  \s  i^bui;:.  the  eounty-.seat.  It  in  in  an  affri- 
cultunil.  liiiu'^itxif,  and  iron  ore  repion,  antl  hns  r<ti'am 
flour  noil  I  iitninf;  mills  furniture,  cnrridi^r,  >l,  i^-h,  ini.l 
buugy  fnctories,  2  oil-fa«lorie».  and  'i  woekiy  ui u.-jtaijct;. 
Pop.  (1880)  1.198!  (1W>J  Ml?:  (IMiO)  1.4:!0. 

Editor  of  "Timk-s." 

Xipdol  [=  If'  b.  watch-tower]:  a  Iwiility  mentioned  (Kx. 
xiv.2,  etc.)  a.'  n>'iir  ihr  ji|Rff»  wlu>rv  llic  KrMcHfrJ  frnssed  the 
R«J  Sea.  woril  iinlii'iitc*  t hf  inv^-i'  v  of  uikirding  a 

ford  vherv  a  ishallowiuc;  of  the  waterrf  due  to  natural  cauii<.-s 
rendmd  tiw  land  UaUe  to  inounioai  bjr  predatory  bandit 


from  the  l\H-f,  Tlu'  i  \i<ii  iieu  uf  a  Migdol  {Magdaluml  t>u 
the  Koiimn  itinomry  N.  nf  the  middle  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  gave  nearly  all  of  its  probability  to  the  now  explo<le<l 
th>' >ry  of  the  Btodw nmte proposed  by  BrugM-h  Bey.  S<>e 
.MKNZAi.En.  CuARLEs  R.  GilLett. 

Milfnard.  nivi'ii  yaar  .  Nh  holas  :  jiaintiT:  b.  ;it  Troycs, 
Frjinei'.  in  Itlll^!;  il.  m  I'liris  in  liestiidi.il  riMinlirig 

uinlcr  lioiichiT.  but  iidcrvsani  wiis  much  infhu  nccu  by  the 
Works  of  I'rinwitiri'io.  On  hi-:  way  to  Kmir,  wlim-  tir  ^|M_«nt 
twu  yriti-s.  lio  -to[ip'.-il  at  Avi|,Tion  to  paitit  a  cuihnp.  and  fell 
in  hivt-  with  H  youni,'  fcirl,  whom  h>-  nmrrifd  snb-,.<mently. 
On  liis  rt  turn  lit' r>iablished  liimsi-lf  at  .\ vitjnon.  Uius  ac- 
quiring'the  d>.'si;.-iiatioii  of  Mifynani  of  Aviguon,  to  distin- 
guish him  fmni  hi-brothi-r.  Mii.;iiard  "the  Roman."  He  was 
patroni/.il  by  t  'aniiual  Ma2artn,  and  through  him  received 
Hn  lirdi  r  to  [laini  a  portrait  of  the  king,  after  which  he 
l»ttUit«;tl  the  (turtraitii  of  all  the  members  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding the  Princess  of  Elbieuf  as  St.  (  Vrilia.  lb'  hImi 
painteu  two  pictures  for  the  Chartrtuae  of  tiriiioblf,  and 
wasappointeii  [ir ofi^-^or  of  the  Aca«leiuy  of  Painting.  Louis 
XIV'.  intnisteil  hiui  wuh  the  ileci.ration  of  his  ground-floor 
apartment  at  the  Tuileries.  and  w^as  so  much  pleased  that 
ho  cninmissionc'l  him  to  paint  another  room,  but  Mifzrnanl 
gi"  .Ti  A':  ■!  thruiigh  i:.viT\v(,rk.  W.  .1.  .Stii.i.mas. 

.Miifiinrd.  Piitkh:  painter:  Iv.  ii;  1010;  brotlu  rof  Xk-IioIimi 
Mi;,-liiird.  11:^  fatln  r  i|->iri-d  hnu  to  b.-o.  a  <l(«-tor,  but 
at  the  age  of  tiftrvn  Pcli  r  [iMinti'd  the  jiortrai-.s  of  metl- 
ical  proffss<,r's  fntiiily  in  onr  piilmi',  llins  ^houitl;;  his 
artistic  pnxdiMt ii's.  Afirr  siudMiii:  umirr  Biiii.  htr,  and 
lati  r  umier  Vnurt,  lu'  was  attract. -d  to  Ponii...  wlnTr  hr  lived 
with  Dufresnov.  who  had  hiA  f.  ll'iw  pupjl,  and  who 

contiini.d  to  dir>ri  tns  stiitlies.  He  sisii.  d  Venice  and 
many  oflirr  Ii.iban  iitii's,  and  on  bis  nti:;:i  to  Homo  re- 
ceive'! an  ordrr  to  paiijt  thi-  pop.:,  A l^xandiT  \'1 1.  Ilcsjicnt 
twenty-two  years  in  Konir.  ttiru  was  revjillvd  to  Paris  by 
Lo-iis  .\1V.  Ma/.!iriii  ini mdm  r.!  liiin  to  the  royal  family, 
and  till'  ciipulu  i>f  tlu'  \  al-dc-( tnue  was  assigned  to  him  to 
dicoiat--.  Subseijucntly  ho  did  decorative  work  in  St.  Eu- 
stuchL',  in  the  small  gallury  at  Ver«iilles,  and  elsewhere, 
lie  was  elected  president  of  the  corfKiration  of  St.  Luke, 
which  he  heltH>d  to  revive.  Louis  XIV.  held  him  in  great 
favor,  ennobled  him,  and  on  the  death  of  Lebrun  made  him 
court  painter  and  director  of  the  royal  maniifacloriea.  lie 
became  meml>er,  proCeMor,PKt«r,  director,  an<l  chaooeUwof 
(he  Royal  AcademrotFalntincaiidSculpture.aliinaDedaf. 
Uiapalntiiuiat  the Vatde^fiiee and  at  St^Chmdanliiia 

pkinnai  HeiiaaabftaBengniw.  D.  tn  Fiwii  in  MM. 

W.  J.  SrriLUUlt. 

Mljrne,  ineL'f^,  .TACgt'ES  PAri. :  pulili>t;or;  b.  at  M,-F1.3ur, 
("antul.  KnuH'.-.  Ort.  '2T\,  IStir*;  stii.lird  ihroNit'y  al  Orleans; 
w,>ts  ordaini'd  prie-'  in  1S'.!4.  and  a]>p<iinti-il  <  iirati'  at  Pui- 
s(aii\;  wi'iit  in  ls:{:i  t..  Pans  and  fnaii'-ltd  tiiu  Lllraiiion- 
tani~t  iournal  Vji  i  '>  w  hich  he  sold  in  1836  and  founded 
at  iVtil  .Monlruuge,  near  Paris,  the  Iinprinierie  Calholiquc, 
which  wion  l>ecame  one  of  the  most  remarkable  industrial 
establishments  in  France.  From  this  office  issued  CoVtction 
de»  Oraieurs  Sncrfs  (100  vols..  1846-^81;  I'nirohgiir  Curmte 
Complfiuif  (SOO  vols.);  Enryrlopfdie  Thfulogique  {MX  voIk.). 
In  the  establishment  were  also  inatmfactured  organs,  slatu- 
arr.  pii  tiires.  and  all  kinds  of  church  utensils.  I),  in  Paris, 
o.'t.  ■..'."),  IN?.").  Revise*!  by  S.  M.  Jackso??. 

I     Minfnet.  ini^  ii'ya'.  l'K\N'roT«5  Ait.t  stk  MAtdKr  his?.-irical 
:  wnler;  li.  at  Aix.  Prov.  iic.  ,  Prai.i  e,  May  ^^.•ls^-du- 
rjtled  ;it  .\vit:n.in  :  studietl  law  at  liie  Afad.  rny  i,(  .\ix  u.1  (he 
I  sarnf  tune  with  'I'liiiT.-:  removed  to  I'aris  :n  is'22;  jiroduced 
1  a  di»-ertati. m  on  f.  'idalism  and  the  in-^titutions of  St.  Louis; 
then  folh.wi  l  //i.iti.'irf  III-  la  /it'inlulion  Fran^oiae  Oii24); 
13th  ed.  ltiW)>;  JJmUiirt  d>   Morie  Sluart  (l^.'d;  6th  ed. 
1884);  Vie  dt  Frnnklin:  Ai'^..^',  I'.y-z  af  J'/iilippe  II. 
(184.');  5th  ed.  1881);  ChnrUt  <^uint,  mn  abiUcntion.  ann 
gfjntir  ft  m  mnrt  au  monnxttre  de  YuMe  (18.54;  101  h  wl. 
1H8'2);  fUoges  Nintoriqiim  (1864:  5th  cd.  1884 1.  and  other 
•,Korks;  was  in  18:i0-48  direcinrof  the nn-liivcs of  the  foreign 
i)i.iji''try  ;  memlM>r  of  the  Insittnteand  of  the  .\cndeiiiy.iiml 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honi>r,  etc.    P.  in  Paris.  .Mar. 
24.  18.84.    See  Trefort,  Miymt  iind  stitte  Vfikf  (Budapest, 

Mlgnonnette.  rnin-yj^n-ft  [—  Fr.,  dimin,  of  mignon, 
darling!  •  popuhir  na  ne  of  ai'  h.  •  b.  -  inetiines  half  shrubliv ; 
a  native  of  North  Africa;  universally  ouitivatitd  for  its  de- 
itdous  fngiancB.  Its  botanical  name  ia  iZ^nda  odorofa, 
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ttitti  It  U'loiii;^  f'l  tlip  onhr  Ite»*daeem.  Wkld  (9.  r.)  »lsi>  u>  a 
species  of  At  n  dti. 

Miirraine.  Meffrlm,  or  Hemicmiiia  Imtf/r^jM*-  isdorived 

thruU(;h  Fr.ttiul  Lal<<  Ijat.froill  Ijitl.ht  .nu nt/mi.dy.iiiAtKficarla; 
inu;hu\(  +  KfMwlo¥,skn\\\:  pun»xysiimi  hemliit-in^.  lisimllv  nm-- 
siiletl,  with  iiau.s(.'u,  uiiii  disi.iriliT'j  oJ  vision.  The  aix  a-i-  i-* 
oflfO  hiri'ditarv.  uml  iKtirilh  iH'uins  in  youth.  It  js  irxM 
fre<|ueiil  ill  wotiion  ainl  n.  ur.aic.  It  is  uotoworthy  (hat 
many  (i'lrl>r;iti'«l  m»-n  -"  itTrr.  .1  fn)in  it.  t>fU'n  no  cause 
can  ("■  f'  iiiL'l.  l)ut  it  ijuiir  i  rripiiMii  !y  ili-|H'nil<-nt  u(h>ii  t-ye- 
ntraiii.  ilisi.niers  of  tlie  utt;rus  timi  i  vjin.^^.  wUnioid  jfrowths 
in  the  pharynx,  anil  ilisirait-J  ct  iiiliri.  iis  i  f  1)1.  w-r.  Thv 
atUM'k?)  an>  [>rL<ci|)ilHti'<l  bv  ofrluiii  f«K'>l-.  Iiv  1  ir.tiDi.unl  i-x- 

ri'.-:iiilll,  anil  *ol!ii  I  iiiio  iijiparentiv  witllMUl  .lu-i'.  'I'lir  lit- 
tack^  uiav  occur  at  iVLTiil.ir  mi  "rvala,  i<<)  thai  Uju  [Milii-utcun 
foretell  the  very  hour  i  f  .11.-1 1  ;  li marh  more  often  the  rwur- 
ren<;e  is  irn-guliir.  The  ilunUMti  varies  from  some  hours  to 
8er<!ral  days.  In  the  simplest  furrn  th.  re  is  one-sideil  head- 
ache with  nausea,  followed  by  vouiiiuig  and  relief.  In  some 
piili.-nrs  ri  iniirk.'ilil.'  visual  piienomena  precwle  an  allai'k. 
Thei  w  iiutv  in  Miuijli!  blurring  of  visiioM.subjectivu  flashes  of 
light,  or  tright  zigzag  lines  (fortiHcation  siMctra).  More 
rarely  there  are  di«tinct  illu»ion.s  of  animals,  as  dogs  and 
cats,  or  even  distinct  landscaiHts.  Transient  hemianopia  may 
owur.  Disonlcrs  referable  to  the  other  special  wnsea  are 
rare.  There  is  sometimcsnumbnen«lldtiDfUag^tbcUipf 
face,  and  tongue.  Rarely  transient  amaciUW  makaem  in 
the  ami  i$  present  Therv  maf  be  lm»  of  ^oodi  dnriog  tbe 
attack.  Tha  pain  usually  begins  in  ■  MBkll  Mot  on  tba  fOf»- 
head,  or  tawple^aiid  Bpraada  tlWDW  ontow  tkleof  the  bead. 
It  mj  OmMj  bi«attr«  the  vliofo  ImmI  aad  wmA.  The  han 
on  tiM  feScelod  tMo  a»j  be  pal*  imd  later  flashed.  Thedis- 
etM  is  not  dsiigeimis.  It  mlea  oeases  of  itself  at  middle 
lifei  Trntment  depeuda  on  rauioTal  «f  tbo  OMwe  Mid 
personal  h]rgi«ne.  W.  Pbtpeb  and  C.  W.  Bomh. 

Ml^nel,  l^'iiii  ?*r*RiA  EVA.1U8T0:  ^)l■th■■l■;  b.  in  Lisbon. 
Oct.  'M,  1802;  ilu  ihirtl  son  of  John  %  L,  King  of  Portugal, 
by  the  Spanish  princess  Carlolta  Joachima;  went  In  I8OT 
tn  Brazil  with  his  pan>nt!t,  fleeing  from  the  French  anniea. 
Hen>  ho  grew  up  entirely  neglected.  When  he  returned 
to  Euro|ie  in  1N31  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  At 
t«n  years  of  ajte  he  was  a  drunkard;  at  flfleen  his  de- 
baaoneries  and  atrocities  auiased  the  people.  IIo  was, 
naTerthelets,  his  mother'a  faTorita,  and  seems  to  bare  re- 
tomed  this  love,  while  he  luted  hiJ  father  «nd  brother, 
and  omutdeted  them  at  ttnuiMn.  Soon  atbtr  the  mum 
of  the  royal  hmWj  to  Portugal  he  began  to  form  oonspira- 
ei«8  against  his  father;  open  rerott  followed.  The  plan 
was  t.o  depose  the  king,  and,  if  necfssary,  to  kill  him ;  bnt 
he  fled  on  boanl  a  Itntisb  man-of-war.* and  by  hix  ew^ape 
Uom  Miguel's  plan  was  foiled.  The  prince  was  bani»hcd 
from  Portugal  May  12,  I«t>4.  On  iMay  10.  18'2«,  John  VI. 
died,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  the  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pc<in),  Emperor  of  Itriuil.  re.--ii.'n«i  the  Portuguew- 
thnmo  in  favor  of  his  dauglitcr,  Muria  da  Gloria,  and 
offered  her  haiiil  to  Dom  Miguol.  Ilr  assented,  made  oath 
on  the  constitution,  and  enternl  nn  lii.s  n-gency  during  the 
minority  of  Maria;  but  he  soon  \>rr,k<^  his  oath,SubvertMl 
theoottstitution  by  the  ai<l  of  tht-  <  li  rical  {lartftdiaBolvtMl 
the  oon^itutional  Cortes,  asnumod  absolute  power,  fllkvl 
aU  the  dungeons  of  the  country  with  the  lilierals,  and  ruled 
Portugal  for  several  years  by  terror,  while  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  wilili-st  diK»tpa:iou.  In  IK^ti  Doni  Pedro 
arrived  at  Oporto  with  a  Brazilian  fleet.  In  18;t:t  he  con- 
quered Lisbon,  and  on  May  20,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  wiw 
brought  to  (tenoa  by  a  Portuguese  man-of-war.  having 
agreed  never  to  re-enter  Portugal.  As  siHm  as  he  arrived 
at  Ueno4t.  however,  he  proti  -tfd  against  the  agreement,  but 
the  only  n-snlt  of  ili>'  iiroh  st  was  that  he  lo«t  his  pension 
ffim  Port  ugal.  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  lie 
jifti  rward  married  a  Oeman  prinoe8s»  I>.  at  Bfombach, 

Bailea,  Nov.  15,  1866. 

Mikado,  nu^-kaa'dd  [Jap.  mi,  exalted  -t-  kudo,  gate.  C'f. 
title  Subtime  I'ortt  applied  Ut  the  Sultan  of  Turkey]:  the 
title  nsuiilly  applied  byforeigneni  to  the  hereditary  ruler  of 
Japan.  It  is,  howevsr,  raruly  heard  in  Japan  itself,  having 
pa.ssed  away  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system.  Mi- 
kado denoted  Hrst  the  imperial  court,  and  then,  b^  h  i  m- 
mon  Orietitnl  llKure,  it  passed  over  to  the  pennon  tif  ili-  lu- 
peror.  The  JaiMiiie.se  prefer  to  um^  the  title  of  Itnslti 
(I.e.  Son  of  heaven),  or  Ao/'i,  the  Japanese  eijuivaleiit  of 
Chinese  llwang'ti  or  Imperial  Kuli^r,  as  more  in  harmonj 
with  the  modem  syytem  of  forenimrat.  Mikado  has  theie- 


I  fore  become  u  uiirely  lii»torical  or  litcrarv  ii  rm.  a-'-M<  iau*tl 
I  with  the  oiles  of  the  JI/nM-^o«Au  and  with  couniv  ri<inane«s 
:  like  the  Oenji  Monuguiuri.  J.  M.  l>iXo>'. 

MikhallloT,  A.:  Sec  SlIELLER,  .\.  K. 

I  Mlkhallor,  me'e-kita  ei-lof,  Mikhail  LARiosuTicn :  Ru»- 
'  sian  writer ;  the  son  of  an  oflicial  and  of  a  Kbirgiz  princes.>« ; 
b.  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  1H26.  In  1H4-1  he  went  to  .St. 
Petersburg,  but  was  uiialtle  to  (miss  the  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  university,  though  he  followed  the  h-ctures  for 
a  while  as  an  outsider.  From  time  to  time  he  sent  |>oems, 
mostly  traiislatioiiN  to  the  newspa|H,T!(,  and  in  1851  he  pul>- 
lisheif  his  best  story,  Aitttm  Adtimuvxch,  which  made  hlin  n 
reputation.  Tn  the  following  year  he  settled  down  to  & 
regular  liii  THi  v  cartNjr.  writing  for  different  journals,  and 
i-sfH-cially  for  the  Suvrrmmenik  (Contemporary),  to  which  ho 
contributed  tales,  serious  articli's  (among  them  one  on  the 
p'ifti  nnd  novelists  of  the  ('.  S."*,  and  itiany  translations, 
iiHil  i(  ulurl)  frMin  Ili  iin-.  Kri'iii  lS,">N(<i  IMil  ln' traveled  in 
Kurojit*.  bul  (Ml  Ills  r-'iurn  w;is  nrr-stcil  fur  lii.'i  i-onrn^rlion 
with  certain  [um,  lanmliMiis.  trii'il,  mid  s<;tit  ti  ■  Siln  ria.  'riii're 
he  died  in  ItKlo.  His  translations  from  Hriiu'  were  fiul>- 
liahed  In  1808,  and  his  works  in  18W0>  vol  ..  .^i.  i  vtersburg). 

A.  COOLIDUE. 

Mlkha1llt>rskh-l)aiillovskll.  Aleksaxdr  Ivanovicii  : 
Russian  historian;  li.  in  17tM):  studied  at  the  Univenrily 
of  Uottingen,  and  after  his  r>>tiim  to  Russia  was  given 
a  position  in  the  mini.stry  of  Finance.  In  the  fidlowin^ 
years  he  served  in  the  campaigns  apiin.st  Napoleon,  ami 
he  wos  pres»>nt  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  From  181.^  to 
1818  he  traveled  in  the  suite  of  the  EinjHjror  Alexander  ; 
was  major-general  under  I>i(  I'itsch  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  (l)i2tt).  D.  S  pt.  21.  Ws.  He  wan  the  author  of 
histories  of  the  war  of  lKi»t>  10  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
milstnry  ■  ip<  ru; !■  ns  mi,';ii;i>i  the  French,  in  which  he  took 

pnrt.    Tin  liiMcr  1  hnvrlii'(>n  triin^latcd  into  fJerrifin. 

31  iklmili  iv<kii">  St  \  li'  i-  I'M  ,•!!.' tit,  but  he  is  ufl  I'li  [ittrt  ih1  a  ml 
inu<  ( iiniti'.  His  uuniplete  works  appeared!  iii  seven  volumes 
^t  I'  I  r  I  .ir^,',  1841^50).  A.  C.  CooLiDOE. 

Miklosich,  mik  ItVzich,  Franz,  Ton,  Ph.  D. :  founder  of 
Slavic  philology  ;  b.  at  Luttcniicrg,  in  Steiennark,  Nov.  20, 
1813;  in  1848  was  clecieil  memlicT  of  the  Iteif-hstac;  fn)m 
18.10  to  188({  was  Pnifessor  of  Slavic  Philology  at  Vienna ; 
ill  18(J2  was  made  life-memlier  of  the  Rciehsrat'h.  His  chiel 
works  are  Vrrghirhrndf  Orammalik  der »lavi«chen  Sjtrach- 
en  (4  vols..  18i'i2-74> ;  Itrxiron  I'lila'oiiloivniro-fyra-co-Lali- 
niim  (IM'i-iXi) ;  I'rber  dir  Mnndarlfu  und  die  n'lindrrungrn 
der  Zimumr  Europot  (lB73-77>;  F.lymologis(he»  M'Mff 
buck  dit  $lAvitcht»  Sj^racKtn  (1886).  D.  in  Vienna,  Mac 
7,  liWl.  He.nj.  Iub  WuBBUia. 

Mlklucho-Maclnj.  Nicholas,  von:  traveler  and  natii* 
ralist :  b.  in  the  Ukraine  in  184tl.  In  1865  he  went  to  Oer- 
manj,  where  he  pursue<l  his  studies  at  Heidelberg.  Jena,  and 
t^Mpzig,  and  met  Dr.  Ilat^'kel,  with  whom  in  1867  he  visited 
the  Canary  islands  and  Morocco.  In  1861)  he  visited  the  Red 
.Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  He  had  already  deoided  to  dcvoto 
himself  to  an  investigation  of  Kew  Guinea,  and  in  187U  he 
started  for  that  almost  unknown  land.  From  that  time 
until  not  long  before  his  dMth  he  was  almn«l  constantljT 
traveling,  his  longest  stay  in  anv  place  beinj;  two  years 
or  more  nt  .Svdiiev,  .Australia,  lie  was  in  New  Guinea 
1871-72,  1874,  i877,187t»-«0,  1881,  and  1888.  He  also  trav- 
eleil  throut;li  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  1874-7A,  the  Caroline 
and  Aduiiralty  islands  in  1><76,  nnd  East  Melanesia  in  187)). 
Ilis  publications  wert^  vc^y  miiiuroiis,  but  are  scattered. 
The  nutst  of  them  ap|M'areii  undiT  the  au.spices  of  the  Im- 
tH'rial  (Jeograi)liieal  Soi-ietv  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  the 
hutch  .V(i/.  Tijditrhrifl  of  I^alavia.  Thcj^e  wnfiii<rs  rclnti-d 
to  geography,  anthropology,  linguis'ii-,  ."iinl  7"i\\i.<j\.  ]|is 
nan)e  did  not  readily  lend  it.self  Im  rxpn  ss.nn  in  \vi  vt.-ni 
languages,  and  he  himself  varie  i  in  tlii  ti<-nu,-in  fi  rm  f  r  il. 
He  sometimes  signed  himself  N.  vuu  Min  Inv.  'I'hr  miiiK-  is 
siimeriines  written  lUiUuJthO'MaclHv  hikI  >likliii  liH-Makltii. 
I).  Apr.  I'l,  1888.  Mark  W.  Hakri.nutoj*. 

MlkoTw.  mi k  5- vets.  Fkrpisasd  BSetihijiv  :  dnunatirt 
and  archiEologist ;  b.  nt  Sloup  (Pirksteiii).  Bohemia,  Dec 
24.  1826;  was  educated  at  CeskiS  Li|>a  and  Prague;  ma<]e  a 
special  study  of  Hoheiniaii  history  and  archiwilogy,  and  con- 
tributeii  nuinrrous  essays  to  Itohemian  and  (ierman  tnapi- 
zines.  In  1848  he  was  [xjliticnlly  active  in  the  Bohemian 
and  Servian  commotions,  ret uniecl  to  Prague  in  1840,  but 
went  to  Leipzig  where  in  It^  h«  published  a  (jerman  trana- 
lation  ol  the  letters  of  John  Hae%  the  Bohemjan  nsrtjr  md 
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Reformer.    In  1851  he  established  at  Praprw  a  magazine  | 
devoted  exclusively  to  l>elle»-leUrej«.  \hi-  Lumir,  then  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Holiemiii.    He  w  ru.-        siic'c»'<!!*fu!  ' 
tragedies,  Z<iAu^  rodu  Ffemyiilov*kihii  (Vhi-  KxtiiK  'hui  n( 
the   Premyslides.  I'mjfu*-  iSol)  and  L/imitri  liHHfiir 
fl'rairue,  lHri6).  and  left  two  other  dramas  in  MS.    lu  1^''>>' 
Im  becaiiM  editor  of  tbe  iitaroitlnosti  u putnd/k  i/  :"m,  <-,xki  \ 
(Bohamiu  AiitiquitiHX,  D,at  Pngiici,9ept.  .'i  I'^ii.'  j 

,1.  J.  Kk,\i,.  I 

Mll'an  <It«l.  Militun):  lurfci-  town  rif  Nurtlicrn  Itaiy  ;  in 
luT.  4'>  X..  Idii.  1*  1 1  K.,  \\\n^  ill  ilir  Liiiti  r  of  the  jtrcut 
ffitilc  f>Uiu  of  lilt!  Po.  U'lwtjcii  ill.-  Alji-i  mill  tlKi'  Alwniiines, 
th>-  Adriatic  )Uid  the  Lifoirian  !>t';t-  iimp  of  liiily.  ri  f. 
3-<'t.  The  Olona,  a  small  stream,  w»>ln'^  ii-  s.iiiili.  rti  wall, . 
and  thi- '.'  « ti  is  connected  by  navigable  caiuiK  wiih  tite  Adda,  | 
and.  thn  iiirh  the  Ticino,  with  the  I'o.  liinlwuys  .  entering 
in  in  i:ii|>-iiii;  -^iiition  unite  Milnn  with  nil  llu'  Inr::.'  luwns 
of  littly.  Tut)  L-irtiumference  of  the  city,  foUowiiig  ihc  w»ll». 
which  nearly  inclose  it,  is  about  8  lu'ilcs:  it  has  fourteen 
gwte)'.  the  most  striking  being  the  Porta  .Senipione  on  the 
N,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  .Simplon  r<MMl,  whose 
construction  is  here  comiueniorated  by  a  nmgniticent  tri- 
umphal arch  begun  in  1807.  In  the  ci  utiT  of  liic  rity  is  the 
Pittzza  del  Duomo,  which  has  been  great  ly  <.'iili4rg4.Hi,  luid  from 
vhioh  tfMBViftW  Mid  omnibus  lines  extend  in  all  dinn-tions. 
Tlw  stnetoot  JOIan  geuenUly  are  brtaid  and  vlean ;  t  he  pal- 
aces, though  aometimM  id  immame  sb»,  Iwk  the  in«dH»Tikl 
grandsur  m.  thOM  vt  Ffainoiee. 

CAtirdkeftr'XilMi  li  the  mtit  <A  an  arnhhbhapciB.  and  is 
celebiBtad  for  ica  Am  dniidMi.  Of  tha  MO  MCistLng  in 
tha  middle  of  the  elghtaenth  cmtoiy,  lUrift  Tbareaft  and 
Joseph  n.  sunpre^iwa  tl7;  othwa  hafa  taoMi  ah«ndoiiad 
ainoe,  so  that  the  prissent  niirabw  is  abont  80.  Tha  Cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  an  Italian  (iotbio  stmotare,  b  one  of  the 
moat  splendid  temples  in  the  world,  iN'ing  exii>eded  in  size 
only  by  .St.  Peters  and  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  It  woa 
boigiin  ia  1386  (Ueinrich  Arl«r,  of  Gmunden,  being  the  archi- 
tect, acsoordinf  to  soma^Matteo  da  ('amt>ionc,  accconliiig 
to  others),  and  was  in  great  part  oomplettMi  by  l.lOt).  I'lidn- 
Napoleon  the  work  was  actively  resumed  in  1805,  ou  t  fur- 
th«?r  decorations  and  n-jmirs  are  constJintly  going  on.  The 
interior  of  this  cathinlral  i«  477  fivl  in  l«ngth.  186  feet  in 
br»^adth  ;  height  of  nave  15**  feet,  of  dome  214  fe>-t.  of  tower 
880  fet't.  The  nave  is  supj>orted  by  tifty-two  columns,  the 
four  sustaining  the  dome  lieing  lO'feet  'and  the  others  8| 
feot  in  diameter,  canopied  uitllie^  with  stjituen  taking  the 
place  of  capitals  ;  the  pavement  is  of  m<i«iuic  ;  the  vaulting, 
painteil  lo  miilate  carve*!  stone,  has  b<-cn  injured  by  dnmp- 
ness,  and  is  unworthy  the  rest  of  this  wonderful  edifice. 
The  roof  is  a  forest  of  Gothic  turret-*.  08  in  number,  dw- 
oratwl  with  pxquisite  carvings  ;  the  exterior  of  the  irHthcdral 
is  H.i'Tii.-.l  rt  iih  2,000  statue*,  the  interior  with  700.  Piu»- 
itiL,'  I'^'T  'it|i.-r  v<»ry  nf>t>«wopttiv  chiirffws,  tli«f  nf  St.  Am- 
br'-~-.  fiuifli'l  in  :!s7  in  iIk  jiliiMriinis  iinl;l  i;^tii  .j.  tiiin-x'.f, 
is  i.f  III.'  L'r.'.'ir.'st  itiiiTcst  tiUli.'  aTcliis-i't,  I  h.'  luil  ii  jiiiiri;Ul, 
mill  csiMciiillv  In  ih.'  InviT  nf  riirly  (  liri-t iiiii  art.  Near 
Situt.!*  -Miiriii  ilfUtt  (iraziM,  in  whi<;h  are  very  interesting  fres- 
coes, etc.,  is  the  convent  containing  that  ruined  maatarpiece 
of  art,  Leonanlo  da  V»Ti(>i'«  Supper. 

Art-j/aii'  ri':f,  Lihriirif.  .fiV— The  Uv.th  (Iiillrry  alone 
contains  ifi' ir.;  tluui  A^*^  cil-imini  iii^.s,  uittiiy  tif  f^n-jit  excel- 
lence, l>.  >iiii--  a  iiiiinililij  f n  siNn'<,  etc.  In  tfie  same  building 
is  an  anlia^uluiiical  iiui&iuiiu  and  the  Nntional  Library, 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1761.  (tii'l  .  nlarp-d  by  privatf 
donations,  libraries  from  8Uppn>!!se<l  niuinssteries.  etc.,  until 
it  now  counts  250,000  volumes.  The  fnin  ei^  \ii»bn>sinn 
Library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Borrom<>o,  luis  nl-f  risen  to 
160,000  Tolnmes,  besides  about  lO.OCN)  mnnuM-ripts.  $!ome  of 
the  greatest  rarity.  The  a<ljoining  Gallery  of  .Art  contains, 
among  its  countless  treasures,  invalmible  original  drawiiigH 
and  nuMitiacriptti  bv  da  Vinci.  In  oihliiion  to  public  i-ollcc- 
tioni^  Ullan  Mi  96  private  picture-nUerios  of  more  or  les.^ 
btuiaaL  There  are  IS  niaaeama  w  natanU  history,  H  of 
oiadali  and  antionariaii  obJecU  gmarallr. 

A(^/iMf«lMMma^Thadiaittabia  ana  educational  in- 
ititntioas  are  «a  *  laoit  Ubefal  acale^  and  admirably  man- 
agsd.  Hie  sohoola,  aicademica.  mtuieal  oonaerratoriea,  etc. 
have  «  Ugh  renutation.  The  theater  La  Scala  l»  the  aeoond 
lamat  in  It«ly  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
pouic  gardens  and  the  Bastlone  di  Porta  Venezia  furnish 
dtarming  proroenada^  and  the  drire  through  the  Corso  and 
anniid  toe  walla  ia  most  agraeableb  Among  the  noted  edi- 
ieai  Id  the  elty  tlMMld  be  uentioaod  the  iniotor  Bmmannei 
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Gallery,  or  arcade.  It  represents  a  Latin  cross,  960  feet 
long,  48  bntwl,  and  ^  in  height,  with  a  cu|M>la  16S  feet  high. 

Thp  i^iof  f>on'it«f'«  of  two  [^la-iH  vfmlt?.  nne  6  feet  above  the 
•  iili._T.  Tlii-i  f,-;ill<.Ty  i>  .■iiti-re<l  frmii  tlii'  Piazza  del  la  Scala 
t  lin  .uj^h  11  >ii|fiTlj  ( rini  liuiii  iin'li  of  trMiiite.  extends  to  the 
l'La//.Ji  .l.'l  1  Ui.iriii \  i»li<l  (■niitaiii>  al.iHit  llHi  lirilliant  shops. 
The  iiimuri|utJiu  has  spent  large  sums  of  moa«;,  heiiat* 
the  COM  .  if  I  he  ground.  Oik  the  new  eemeteiy  outalde  the 

F<»r<u  (iariliiil.ii. 

t '<iini)i>ri'i'  fiii'l  Iinluatry. — The  geographical  jxwiriou  of 
Milan  H.  rui-i-s  it  an  immense  inland  trade,  chielh  tn  giitin, 
rii  c.  cht  I'.sc,  si;k,  Hini  ciiiiiiii:  it  also  exports  much  country 
product*,  it  IS  lis.'  i  hi.  f  tiiiaiiciid  ami  banking  winter  of 
Italv.and  has  very  itii|Mrtaiit  iiuiiiufarturo  cf  .■■ilk-.  v.-!vet^ 
wwlens.  gloves,  iisn<  lninTy,  arl-furuituii;,  und  jHirc  liiin. 

//(.i/..rt/. —  At  tiic  tune  of  it.s  conquest  by  the  Untnans 
M.  i  .i  -Milan  wa-  the  large.«t  town  of  L'isaipiue  (iaul, 
Cicero  and  Mari  iis  Hrutu>*  were  afterward  among  its  gov- 
ernors, and  in  the  third  ccnturv  it  almost  rivaled  Home. 
It  was  Christianized  verv  earfy — tradition  my^  l>y  St. 
Barnabas — and  was  ma<le  illustrious  in  the  fourth  century 
by  the  good  and  great  St.  Ambrotw.  It  suffered  severely 
from  tlie  twrbarians  in  453,  and  in  5.18  was  destmved  bv  a 
nephew  of  VitUee,  who,  according  to  Piocopius,  slew  3()0.- 
000  of  its  inhabitaate.  After  many  Ticimitadcs  Milan  in 
the  eleventh  centan  became  once  move  independent  and 
had  a  population  itf  MQ»O0Q,  Ita  moi«l  ami  intdleclual 
prosperity  roee  with  ita  material  wealth.  The  celebrated 
Archbishop  AcilMit  clBcnd  eveijr  encouragement  tor  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Tnang^  and  ftam  her  achciola  of  nhilosophy, 
medicine,  etc:,  Milan  sent  lortli  her  pittfesaon  to  mrgundy, 
to  Frmnoe,  and  to  Germonr.  After  this  followed  a  swries  i>f 
diaaetroas  wan,  miding  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  bv 
P«ed«rick  RarbariMssa  in  1162.  It  wa«,  however,  lebuitt 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  in  1176  the  Milanese,  aideil 
by  the  Beigfaboting  towns,  defeated  Frederick  at  Ij«>gnauo» 
In  1237  tbegr  vera  onoe  more  crushed  bv  Frederick  U.  In 
12.'>9  an  attcapt  was  mailebyihe  terrible  Kzzelino  to  get 
possession  «Jtnacity,  which  failed,  and  from  tltat  time  till 
1447  it  was  governed  by  the  ducal  hotiso  of  the  Vi«-onti. 
The  Sf>-called  Golden  Ambrosian  republic,  of  three  ytnm' 
duration,  was  foUowe^l  in  1150  f  v  the  ilukcdom  of  the 
Sfona,  which  lasted  till  1.100.  Fi>  iii  that  time  Milan  con- 
tinued for  the  most  part  under  a  for*'ign  yoke,  French, 
SiHtnish,  or  German,  until  17ti6,  when  the  French  entered 
Milan  and  N'»|Hili-on  mode  it  the  capital  of  the  Cisnlpine 
republic.  In  the  Au»trians  took  j>o.»s<wion  of  the  city 
and  |>romiscd  a  lil>eral  govemii..-rit,  hut  pur!<uitl  an  entirely 
0|>[K*iite  policy.  Insurrectittn-^  l.inkc  out  (1S15,  1821,  1833), 
ea<'h  followeil  by  arrests,  impri.soinnent'',  executions;  and  a 
state  of  chronic  conspiracy  existed  until  the  "  (doriouti  Five 
Days"  Hevolutinti."  whi»h  began  on  Mar.  IH,  1848,  and  ter- 
minated in  til.'  t\[iiilsion  of  the  Austrinns.  After  four 
m'>nth.>i  \hi'  (iieui\  ri  tiinifd  V!ct<iri'iii«.  .A  tiPW  b»it  di>*H'«- 
!ii'U>  iii^urrei  t  i..ti  vMi.N  at  I  eiiiiil  e<l  in  On  .luiu  H,  l.-^.'il), 

Milan  wet.  umcd  llie  Frnnci  i-It  aliHii  annywitiiin  lier  gate-, 
and  Victor  Kmmanuel  «■■  llie  .-.m n  i;_'n  df  her  .  lii.n  e.  "i'iio 
fitv  is  at  present  highlv  prosperous.  I'tip.  of  comuiuue 
(1HI»2.  estimated)  426.500.' 

Milan:  town;  capital  of  .Sullivan  c<>..  Mo.  (for  location 
of  county.  niap  of  Missouri,  ref.  1-F) ;  on  the  Chi.,  Burl, 
ainl  <j.  aixl  the  (^uincy,  Om.  and  Kan.  City  railways;  250 
miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  blue- 
pra.-<s  region  :  raises  fruit.  gr«i'r-,  atid  lierries  in  almnilaiifr- ; 
Ims  large  fiirming  and  sliwk-^-rcM  iui.-  interests;  and  tia-  lie- 
|Mtsil.s  <»f  coal,  lln'H'iiiy,  min.  ral  j  uiiit.  and  gooil  building- 
<tone  in  the  vieinity.  FannuiL'.  e:  !«|-minitig.  and  inunu- 
facttiring  are  the  princiiial  iinin<lric».  Poi).  (IHSO)  1,117; 
(1800)  1.2;)4  ;  (IIHH>)  1,757.        EmroB  or  -  Kepibucas." 

Milan:  city;  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.  (for  location  of  cotmty, 
see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  ft-B»;  on  the  Louisv.  and  Nashv. 
and  the  111.  iJent  railways;  V\  niile«  N.  Iv.  of  Memphis.  It 
has  sis  ohttrohea,  a  coHegt^,  a  high  sfhool,  a  wt'<?kly  news- 
imfM-r.  und  steam  cotton<gina,  saw  and  flour  mills,  barrel- 
fi»ct..rv.  niid  fniit-cauning  works.  Pop.  (18kO(  1,000 ;  (IWIO) 
1^540 (1M»)  Xjm.  EorruR  or  " Excha.nuic" 

MIImi  I.,  Onnsmmtca:  King  of  Servia;  b.  Au^.  22, 
1K'>4;  son  of  Mikseh  Yephremomch;  was  a  student  m  the 
Lvceo  I,oui«-le-Gmnd,  when,  on  the  a>«jissination  of  hlc 
cf'msin.  Prince  Micha*-!  lU^  he  8iip<-e>:HKHi  (JuIr  St,  1808)  as 
Prince  Milan  IV.,  and  (Ang.  92,  on  readhhlg  the  agn 
of  eighteen  he  penonalix  aasnnMU  the  leins  of  govonunent. 
He  deolaved  war  against  his  8uianin,tlie  anltan,  in  IVIt, 
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bat  his  army  umli  r  the  Kussiaii  p'Ufral  Ti'liiTrnuctT  w»s  I 
always  ij^iioiiiiiiiously  Ix-atcn  and  oiily  ;lio  iiit<rvciition  of] 
Russia  imposed  peace  and  saved  Servia  fnnii  serimis  loss  of 
t<Tritory.  I'nrtiriiMiting  shortly  after  in  the  Kuswi-Turkish 
war,  the  itidtfuvmlunco  of  Servia  was  recognized  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878).  Servia  declared  itself  n 
king<lotn  (Mar.  6.  IffHi),  and  Milan  took  the  title  of  Milan  I. 
On  the  union  of  Eastern  Uoumoliaand  Kulgariu  (Oet.,  1885), 
Milan  invaded  Bulgaria,  but  was  speedily  ex^llcd,  and  his 
arm/  diaastroaslj  defeated  mt  Um  mMIa  of  SliTniti^  fought 
on  iierrian  aoU.  Only  the  itttoratrflM  «f  Aflftrift  ■topped 
the  progreflB  of  the  BnlgMianUi  Milan  abdiMtod  (Mar.  6. 
1880),  proolaiining  hit  aon  Al«xand«r  Idiig  nnder  •  ra«iicy 
till  the  attaininentof  lito  nadoritj.  Soaie  time  after  he  re- 
DOODoad  tha  rufata  of  hu  raalc  and  Batlonali^,  taldog  the 
title  of  Ooont  TsIcdto.  Milan  married  (Oct  17, 1875)  Nat- 
dia,  tba  daughter  of  the  immensely  wealtliy  Russian  Col. 
Keaohko:  waadiTomd  ilk^^y  OoU  U,  im,  and  noondled 
to  hkwifa  Mar.  7,1898.  B.  A.  OBoamoB. 

MilMlte  7  Fnentes.  mefe-lA-niis'ee-foo-Sn'tds,  Jort  Ja- 
ODRO:  poat;  Ikat  Mataiizas.  Cuba,  Aug.  16, 1814  His  family 
ma  feat,  aad  la  aariy  Ufa  ne  «aa  »  eierk  at  Mataoas  and 
later  a  waaiimtthli  aaiiataat  at  Hiaraiia;  mainly  byaelf-in- 
atniotioii  ha  obtained  a  fair  edooatkm,  aod  abont  1888  aome 
of  hit  Tatica  aran  pabUriMd,  attnating  an  imuadiata  and 
wide  attentioD.  In  1886  ha  paU^haira  tnmli-.  .VI CW* 
Atateot,  which  is  confuedly  one  of  the  beet  aiamatio  works 
of  (Mban  ao^rship.  Soon  after,  thnmgh  the  inHnenoe  of 
Dtlnwnta,  be  obtained  a  poeitioo  as  leoretary  of  a  railway 
company,  which  placed  him  in  comparatiTel/  easy  circum* 
atanoea.  A  mental  disease  which  attacked  him  in  1842  was 
not  alleviated  by  a  journey  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  in  1848- 
40 ;  he  sank  into  helpless  mt-Iaticholia  and  died  at  Malanzas, 
Nov.  14. 1888.  Aftor  Uercdlo,  Milaote  la  tlie  most  {H>pular 
of  the  Cubanpoets.  A  collected  edition  of  hu  works  was 
publiehed  atHkvanai  1846,  and  a  man  complete  «ie  in  New 
Toifc,  18SS.  HuBnT  H.  Snim 

MOi  y  Ftatuallk  BlA4an'«»4ln4MHHWla'.  Manuel  : 
sofaolar;  Kat  TiHafranondalFlanadaa,  near  Baraalona,  Spain, 
lla74, 1818 ;  d.  in  Baroeloiia,  July  18, 1884.  After  atadying 
law  (Hoantiatfl,  1841),  h«  gave  himaelf  entirelr  to  the  history 
otlitentare— eMKH-ially  diaitot  Catalcnia  and  Spain— and  in 
1845  waa  made  Profesaor  of  Litaratara  in  Barcelona.  For 
many  Taan  he  was  the  most  eminent  representative  in  the 
Spanin  P^ninsuU  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Romance 
langnagpsand  literatures.  Among  his  worka  may  be  men- 
tioned Romaneerillo  Catalan  (1843;  2d  ed,1888);  Itt  lot 
trotfodore*  en  Espafla  (1801);  De  alcfunas  reprtsentacionts 
catiilnnt«  (1864);  He  la  poe»ia  hernirn-populnr  eatttllann 
187'<) ;  I'rineipioi  de  titerai&ra  general  (1H74) ;  EHtudioa  de 
engua  catalana  (1875);  Notaa  aobre  In  inHuencia  de  la 
lUeratura  Halxana  en  la  eatakma  (1877);  i'oilet  lyri^utt 
eafaloMfMontpdiier,  18^).  He  wrote  many  learneil  articles 
also  for  the  Romania  and  other  journals.  A  new  eilitiou  of 
his  works,  etlite<l  by  M.  Menendcz  y  Pelayo,  is  in  cnureo  of 
publication  in  Bardelona  (voL  L,  1888 ;  toL  ii.,  188l)i. 

A.  K.  Marsh. 

Miiaz'zo:  seaport-town;  In  the  province  of  Mes^sina, 

Sicily;  on  the  Oulf  of  HilaziEo;  about  27  miles  \V.  of  the 
city  of  Messina  (see  man  of  Italy,  ref.  9-G).  This  town  stands 
partly  on  the  shore  ami  partly  on  a  high  promontory.  The 
narbor  is  sufllc  iently  lHr;re  and  tleep  to  receive  shiiw  of  war. 
The  exports  oousiNt  chii  tly  of  oil,  witio,  salt  fish,  linseed, 
dried  fruits.  yU-.  Mil»zz<>  lunc  Mile)  wns  fi.uniled  l)v  the 
Zanelei  more  timn  7(H>  yi'urs  hefore  mir  era.  aii<l  ha<  sfiared 
the  gi-nentl  vieisfitudes  of  the  island.  It  has  liwn  the 
theater  of  many  battles,  the  last  in  18ttO,  when  Oaril»aldi, 
.Tilly  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  NeMDolitan 
troops,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortreta ot  Milaazo 
and  the  city  of  Messina.    Pop.  (1881)  7,971. 

Milbnrn.  William  IIexst,  D.  D. :  Icctorer  and  preacher; 
b.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Sept  26,  1823;  removed  in  child- 
hood to  Jaokaonville^  III.;  studied  at  Illinoiii  College,  not- 
with^nding  a  partial  loat*  of  sight;  became  n  MetluHlist 
itinerant  preacher  at  the  age  of  twentv,  chiefly  in  the  .South- 
ern .States ;  was  settled  for  a  time  at  Moiitgomerv,  and  after- 
ward at  Mobile,  Ala.;  became  a  popular  and  efo<|uent  l<-c- 
turer  and  won  six  times  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  in  IHlKi 
was  chosen  as  chaplain  to  tlic  V.  S.  .S'liate;  went  to  (ireat 
Britain  in  185tt,  an<l  lectureil  with  siiccos  in  the  [irincipal 
cities.  On  his  retum  he  was  onlaineil  in  tlii>  I'roiestatit 
£pi8Copal  Church,  but  relumed  in  1872  to  Methodiam.  He 
is  widMy  known  aa  "tha  Mind  pnaohar,"  andhaapaUiahod 
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Rifle,  Axe.  and  SaddU-Rayt  (1857);  Ten  Years  of  IWaeher 
Life  (1859) ;  and  iVotMMV  aiid  Ftople  of  the  S/ituti«.tippi 
Valley  (1860).  I{evi.sp<l  by  A.  Osbob.v 

Mildews  [mil/lew  is  friiFii  <>.  I'.Iii;.  'nclnliiiir  :  <),  II.  Germ. 
militiiu,  probably  nii  ;iiiin^',  oiiLiiimlly,  lioneydi  M  ;  (term. 
im  liHitiiK  has  then  sutTrinl  corrujitiun  uinser  influence  of 
will,  meal  ;  cf.  Uoth.  milif.  liom  v  :  lir.  niKt  :  Lat.  itul] :  the 
geiierul  name  ajjpliisl  to  inaiiy  niicros<-opic  fungi,  now 
pretty  Well  re>tri(  ieil  to  two  families  of  para&ilic  plants  dur- 
tinguished  us  the  Downy  Mildews  (AnMM^perOMK)  and  tltO 
I'owiiery  MiMi'ws  {Krijuifihew). 

In  (treat  Hriiaiii  ilh'  ni>i  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  is 
called  mildew,  but  this  usji>;e  lims  not  prevail  in  the  U.  S. 
(See  Hi  sTs.)  The  mildew  of  cloth  exposed  to  (lamtiiu's.s,  con- 
sisting of  red«lish,  brownish,  blackish,  yellowish,  or  even 
greenish  jiatches,  is  caused,  at  least  in  nart,  by  rainute  fungi 
of  various  kinds  (e.  g.  Cladvgporium  herbarum .  I'tnieiUum 
glaueum,  AtpergiUtu  glaucm  and  .4.  roiteuit.  Papuloitpora 
tipedonioidea,  etc).  The  large  genus  Boirytit,  of  the  so- 
called  imperfect  fungi,  are  often  known  as  mildews.  They 
attack  dead  or  languishing  planU,,  e.  g.,  the  lettuce  mildew, 
Botrytit  vulgaris. 

The  Downy  Mildews  (AroiMqMnieMB)  oonaist  of  branch- 
iw  nnieptatad  tiuaads  wliich  grow  in  and  Uiraagh  the  tiasues 
of  t]ieir  hoata.  Certain  blanches  piotnida  llmmgfa  tbo 
btcathlng  pcMS  cf  the  host  (Fig.  1),  and  produce  great  nam* 
bars  of  aporca  Ca8niinar  snocaa,  or  conidia).  These  spore- 
bearing  branches  (eonidioplions)  occur  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  they  give  the  surfaoe  a  downy  appearance,  wlianea 
the  popular  name,  Downy  Mildews. 


Fh».  1.— Downy  mildew  of  the  irriipe :  a,  diacrammatle  Metlon  «t 

affrelrtl  erniw-U-af  ;  h,  lirunclifji  iK-arltiic  coiiiillii  ;  r  Ivi.i  n-xltng 
spt.ires  ;  ri,  ^eniuimtiiifc:  cnmrlniin  ;  r,  cvJiUiJiutri  uf:- r  :L.'  t-s''n|H5 
01  uxlHporm ;  /,  active  xuiMiporea ;  y,  soO«|H>reii  at  rcitt,  and  ger- 

The  inmniar  ncrsa  ganninata  qniddy,  aithar  by  aand- 
ing  out  a  tnbe  which  derdops  directly  into  tlio  threads  of  n 

new  plant  (as  in  lettuce  mildcwL  or  by  each  one  brealting 
up  internally  into  a  numlicr  of  active  bodies  (soflsporcs) 
whidi  swim  about  (in  dowdrops  and  films  of  moisture  on 
leaves)  for  a  time,  luid  then  become  roundeil  and  covered 
with  a  cell-wall,  after  which  each  sends  out  a  tube,  which 
develops  into  a  branching  thread.  This  latter  method  of 
germination  is  characteristic  of  the  downy  mildew  of  the 
grane. 

The  resting  spores  are  formed  within  the  tissues  of  the 
ho<<t,  by  the  fertilization  of  an  enlarged  globular  cell  (the 
oOgoneK  by  a  slender  cell  (the  antberid),  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  thiok-walled  cell  (Pig.  1,  e).  These  reetin^ 
spores  (oftepore?)  remain  for  some  time  In  the  decaying  tie- 
sues  of  the  host  and  then  genninate  by  forming  soOsporea, 
as  in  the  seivmrl  kind  of  coniilia  descril>ed  «l>ove,  eventnally 
giving  riv  to  n  new  grn<  ra1i<in  of  the  parasite. 

AI)out  IIKJ  s(wii-s  of  nr.wny  Mildews  an>  known.  Former- 
Iv  these  were  all  phi<'eil  in  the  single  (^eiius  Arono^psni, bot 
five  ;renera  arc  imw  n  i  i .ixni ;'eil  us  follows: 

/Vi///()///(^/('/rii,  — ( 'oiiini  i|iliiire-i  nl  first  simjile,  afferWRrtJ 
branched:  conidia  producing  soGspnres;  resting  spores  thin- 
walled.  Tba  meat  important  spaeiaa  is  P.  sm/Mmm^  the 
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cftose  of  the  potato  rot.  (See  Rot.)  Another  species  is  the 
bean  mildew  or  blight  (P.  phattoli),  which  attacl(i>  the  leavL-ii, 
Btoins,  and  |xm1s  of  Lima  beans. 

SeUrottpora. — Conidiophorcs  simple  ;  conidia  producing 
tnoMpiiR's;  rcstinp  spores  thi('k-wttlle<l.  KepR\s»>nt»>d  in  the 
U.  S.  Uy  S.  gramiiiirula,  which  attackn  the  leaves  of  "fox- 
tail ■■  gra.'sse.s  (Setariu). 

I'lanmopara, — Conidiophorcs  with  lateral  branches  ;  co- 
nidia forminif  zoTisporw-s;  rf.-.iinjr  »p<'r<«t  thin-walled.  The 
downy  mildew  of  the  ffrajK!  (/'.  vHitola,  Fig.  \  \  belongs  here. 
It  atiaf'ks  the  leaves,  young  twiys,  and  lierricjs  and  is  often 
harmful. 

Bremia. — C<midii)ph<incs  dichotomouslv  much  branched; 
ronidia  germinal  iii<;  kiy  nn  apical  tube.  'The  single  species 
is  the  lettuce  mildew  (B.  larfurir).  which  attacks  garden  let- 
tuce and  niHiiy  wild  plant.H  related  to  it. 

I'emnonpora.  —  Conidiophorcs  dichotomously  much 
branche<i:  conidia  germinating  by  a  lateral  lube.  Hadish 
mildew  {P.  paranidcn)  attacks  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
raillshes  (often  greatly  enlarging  and  distorting  the  latter), 
and  many  other  cnicifers.  The  so-called  onion  nist  is  a 
downy  mddew  (P.  achUideni)  which  attacks  and  destroys  the 
leaves. 

The  Powdery  Mildews  consist  of  delicate,  white,  septate 
threads  which  grow  upon  the  epidermis  of  higher  plants, 
here  and  there  sending  out  a  short  "sucker"  which  fiene- 
trates  the  epidermal  cells.    Many  vertical  brancb«is  are 


Fio.  8.— Portion  of  a  leaf  affected  wiUi  pnwilnrjr  rnil.lrw.  nhnwin^ 
threads  on  the  epidermis :  a,  conidia  ;  6,  (purocarpa. 

produced,  which  break  up  into  spores,  whose  great  numbers 

five  a  white  powilcry  appearance  to  the  surfsee  (Figs.  2an<l 
).    These  s|X)re3  (summer  spores,  or  conidia),  which  are 


Flo.  S.— a,  cnnMla  of  powderr  mildew  iKrytiphe  qraminit') ;  6,  spo- 
Tccaiy  of  chHiry  mildew  ( "Pndatphfnra  oxyrniiMfp) ;  e.  uporocarp 
of  lilac  mlldew'i  Vi'rrrMpAtrra  alni) ;  d,  same  ruptured,  all  max- 
nlfled  about  lOO  tlmea. 


capable  of  quirk  germination,  soon  riro<lu«»  more  mildew 
upon  unaffected  areas,  and  thus  rapidly  spread  the  parasite. 


A  little  later  the  globular  fruits  (sporocarps)  are  produced, 
within  which  are  the  long-lived  sac-spores  (Fig.  3,  </),  which 
live  through  the  winter  and  thus  pr(i|iagato  the  parasite  the 
next  s<>as<in. 

There  are  somewhat  more  than  100  species,  distributed 
among  half  a  dor^^n  genera,  as  follows: 

AVy«i/*/ff .— S{H)ru-sac»  several ;  ap|>eiidages  .simple  threads. 
Abundantly  represented  by  the  pea  mildew  (E.  rommuui*), 
often  destructive  to  garden  peas,  attacking  both  leaves  and 
ImmIs,  and  the  powdery  mildew  of  com|Kisiti>s  and  verlx^nas 
(A\  ciehorareanim),  fre<iuenlly  very  injurious  to  cultivat«d 
verbenas,  sunflowers,  asters,  etc. 

Uiieiniila. — S|H)re-sHc-s  several ;  appendages  coiled  at  the 
tip.  Gra|H!  leaves  and  fruits  are  often  seriously  injurecl  by 
the  powflery  gra|ie  niihlew  ({'.  nerator),  which  is  probably 
the  same  iianisite  as  that  known  in  Kuro|H>  as  Oidium  tuck- 
eri.  Maple-leaves  are  often  attacked  by  a  siwcieji  ( If.  aeeru), 
anil  willows  by  another  <//.  lutliris). 

MicroHphtrrn. — Spore-sacs  several ;  ap(>endages  dichoto- 
mously branched  at  the  lip.  Most  commonly  reprvs<'nted 
by  the  lilac  mildew  (J/,  alni.  Fig.  3.  e),  which  covers  the 
leaves  in  autumn  with  a  dirtv  white  mould-like  growth.  It 
attacks  also  honeysuckles,  elms,  walnuts,  and  many  other 
trees  an<l  shrubs. 

Phyllactinia.  —  Sporc-sacs  several;  apfiendages  needle- 
shajH-d.  Kepresenleil  in  the  U.  S.  by  but  one  sjwcies  </*, 
«w/fu//(i),  the  powderv  mildew  of  magnolias,  hawthonis, 
ashes,  elms,  birches,  alders,  liazels,  btt-che^s  etc. 

Spfiirrolheea.  —  Spore-sac  single ;  appendages  simple 
threads.  The  hop  mildew  (S.  humulis)  is  often  destructive 
in  hop-fields.  Rose  mildew  {S.  pannoaa)  is  frequently 
troubles<jme  in  greenliouses,  appearing  as  a  white  iH>wder3r 
growth  ujMin  the  leaves.  Another  species  (A',  mors-ura)  is 
the  powdery  mildew  of  the  goascberry. 

Pitdotphtrra. — Spore-sac  single ;  appendages  dtchf>tomouii- 
ly  branc-hed  at  the  tip.  The  principal  8i>ecies  in  the  U.  S. 
is  P.  oxycaniha  (Fig.  3,  6),  the  {jowdcry  mildew  of  cherry, 
plum,  and  apple  leaves,  which  is  especially  harmful  to  young 
trees. 

Various  remedies  and  preventives  have  been  used  for  the 
mildews  with  more  or  less  success.  The  fumes  of  sulphur 
are  efTwtive  for  the  powdery  mildews.  .Spraying  with  am- 
nioniacal  coii|)er  carbonate,  or  .some  of  the  copper  sulphate 
solutions  (Itordeaux  mixture,  eau  <Tleste,  etc.),  has  Ix-en 
found  effective  in  both  the  powdery  and  the  downy  mildews. 

CiURLes  E.  Bessey. 

Mile  [O.  Eng.  mU,  from  I^at.  mi'lia,  mil  lia,  mile,  deriv, 
of  mil  If  (pa'ininm).^  thousand  (paces):  cf.  Germ,  meitt,  Fr. 
millr]:  the  name  for  a  great  number  of  lineal  measures, 
each  remotely  derivetl  from  tlic  Koraan  mile.  Among  the 
princi|>al  miles  are  the  following  : 


English  and  U.  S.  statute  mile  •..  =  !• 

Roman  mile  —  -9193 

English  nautical  or  geographical  mile.  s=  ri53 

Oernmn,  four  English  nautical  miles  =  4*011 

Scotch  mile  =  M27 

Irish  mile  =  1'278 

German  short  mile.  =  8'tf97 

long     "   =  5-753 

Prussian  mile  =  4'6H0 

Danish      "   =  4-««4 

Swe»lish    "   z=  e-G'IS 


The  geographical  mile  is  one  minute  of  the  earth's  e<^uator. 
Our  statute  mile  was  fixed  in  (jtieen  Elizabeth's  time  at 
5,380  feet,  and  has  nut  since  been  changed. 

Revised  by  S.  Xewcomb. 

Milplli.  raefc-lerhv.  DoMENico:  n<iet ;  b.  at  Catanmro,  in 
Calabria,  Italy,  in  1M41.  IX'stineti  for  the  priesth<Kid.  he 
turned  asiile  to  literature,  and  that  of  the  most  pagan  kind. 
In  lHtJ4  he  wrote  an  ode  to  I'go  Fos<-(j1o,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  F^nglish,  and  then  back  into  Italian  by  a  writer 
ignorant  of  its  origin.  The  list  of  his  poetical  works  is 
long:  In  ^iuvinezzn  (187:t);  Giocnndn  (1HT4);  Jliemnlia 
(1874):  (fdi  uai)finfilH7V);  /^(crr/d  (IMTll) :  JJiwerpta  (IHHl); 
//  riipimrnto  di  Elena  (ISWJi;  Cumoniere  (lfHW4);  Verde 
antieo  (classical  translations,  IKH.'i).  Jh-  has  also  published 
under  the  pseudonym  Conlf  di  L<irn  a  Uxik  of  Himr  that 
has  U-en  very  |iopular.  He  is  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  so-calleil  I  crM/(.  and  many  of  his  utterances  have 
brought  upon  him  the  seven-st  denunciations.     A.  II.  M. 

MlleH.  Nel-sox  Appletox:  soldier;  b.  at  Wachuwttville, 
Ma!i<s.,  Aug.  8,  183U ;  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  cap- 
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tftiii  in  llio  Twfntv--«'rotnl  Miissm  iiu«ftts  Vohintccw  Scpt^ 
ISrtl  ;  di-iiii','iii>lir<l  at  Fiiir  Oulvs  arnl  ni  Miilvirn  Hill; 
bec^iuf  mJjuliitil-^'i'ti'Tiil  of  n  hr\cn']f  :  »a>  »|ii>uiuu.-d  Sept. 
30,  1862.  colonel  S;\ty-tiM  N>  w  York  \  i  lunteers,  which 
he  commanded  at  I'Vi'ilfriikslmri: :  whs  Mv.rely  wwtiilwl 
at  rimiirclLirsvilli' :  iiiipi.int.'ii  hnu'udiiT-iri'iK-riil  May 
12,  lbti4:  was  lii^l irii;m^li<-il  in  thi«  KirKiinniii  cniiijuiigli  of 
isiw  ;  appoiiiUMl  invvi  t  nmjur-i:.  ihthI  Aui:.,  lst)4;  niajor- 
general  «f  volun*i-i  r>  t  >(  t..  IHtij ;  fuluutl  u£  Fortieth  lu- 
f/intrv  r.  S.  iiriny  .luly  -J^*,  transferred  to  the  Fifth 

infantry  >Ii»r.  V>'.  IstSiy,  und  cominissiorieti  br«^vt>t  brijtndier 
and  brev.  '  rn;ij.ir>,'i hudiI  U.  S.  army  Mar.  2,1867;  brijfii- 
dier-gi-niTjil  L  .  S.  uruiy  Uoc..  IHtiO;  uiajor-ffeneml  Apr.  .5, 
1890.  He  oommanded  Kevcml  milttory  depwrtmcnls,  and 
has  distinKoi^bv^l  hini*'lf  by  hisaaccftsa  in  supprewing  Ind- 
ian oiitl>reak!<.  He  was  in  command  of  the  U.  9,  troopa  !)ta- 
tioned  in  Chicago  durini;  the  riots  In  July.  18M.  On  Oct.  6, 
18W,  a8«niri(Hl  (  (jnirnfttiirof  the  army.      JaMe:)  Mkr'-i'R. 

Mllet  «le  Mtircaii,  iti«%  14de-inQ  r5',  Lol'is  Makii^  As- 
TOiNK  UK^iiir fK,  Haron:  soldier  and  statesman  ;  b.  at  Tou- 
lon, France,  June  17i)6,  of  a  noble  family  from  lx>rrBine ; 
entered  the  army  in  1771,  and  wa.s  made  a  captain  in  1779. 
As  a  inemlwr  of  the  States-tJeneral  ha  usually  voted  with 
the  right,  but  returned  soon  to  actira  nrvioe  as  oommander 
of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy.  In  Vt9i  be  Waa  called 
to  Paris  to  edit  the  j4)urnah  of  Fit'mQM,  md  pWtonutA  the 
task  with  great  abilitv  ( I'oyaj/e  dt  tm  ftnmm  muiamt  i» 
nonde  {H-ndant  U»  annUt  nSSSS,  Fteia,  ITST-W.  4  Tob.). 
though  it  presented  fMWolur  diOiHiltiMt  M  tin  nvoliition- 
mrj  govwrniMiit  WMiMd  tiM  taxi  aiiMiged  Id  fevor  of  die 
ItetmatioiL  111  1199  ha  was  for  •  slmt  Uma  H tniater  of 
War,  during  tba  anpiro  prefei-t  of  the  department  of  Cor- 
idu,  Mid  undar  tba  Restoration  president  of  the  bosid  of 
admiaistntion  of  the  Hatel  dea  Invalideai  Kapdaon  ve- 
fnied  to  irive  him  any  oomraand,  bnt  made  him  •  baron. 
D.  ill  Paris,  May  6,  18"i?. 

Miln'tuH  (in  Gr.  Kii^os) :  one  o(  the  moHt  flourishing 
eities  of  Ionia,  on  the  Sinus  Latmiou8.oppoai(a  to  the  rooiuh 
of  the  Meander.  It  existed  as  s  town  at  tiia  tkna  when  the 
Qreelu  planted  their  Jlcat  ooloniea  in  Asia  Hlnor ;  but  on 
tba  aniral  of  tba  loofatna  under  Keleiia  all  tba  maloeiti* 
Sana  ol  tho  cMkat  popuhrttoD  (CMtaat  or  Lelegea)  were 
uunaaered.  Hihstusaom  heonno  onaof  thainoatpowaiftol 
maritime  and  oommerpial  pJacea  of  tlie  Meditemmaa.  It 
moooooUzod  the  trade  of  the  Buxine;  it  sent  its  reanls 
into  uie  AUantio;  It  fnntieil  a  great  number  of  proaperous 
coloniet^  siieh  as  Abyd<i8  and  Lam|i«*acu!t  on  the  nellespont, 
Cjliaus  on  tho  Proponti<^  Siuo]>e  and  Amisus  on  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  others  in  Thrace,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borys- 
theiios.  It  i-ontinue^l  to  flourish  under  tho  Lydian  and 
Persian  rule,  but  after  its  unsucci^'wful  revolt  agaiuKl  Per- 
sia in  SOU  B.  c  under  iluTi^us  (q,  v.).  its  streonh  waa  bro- 
ken. Darius  treated  it  with  great  s«ver{ty.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  wor«  inasivacml,  and  the  rent  were  tnuqiorted 
toAmpisat  tho  Miouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  plaoewastlwa 
given  up  to  the  Carians ;  and  when  the  Persians  were  com- 
pelled, 479  B.  <•.,  Ut  retire  from  the  coajit  of  Asia  Minor,  it 
revive<l.  It  gave  some  signs  of  life  during  the  Peloi>oiine- 
sian  war  by  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yidce ;  it  8ft<rrwanl 
attempted  to  resist  .Alexander  the  (ireat,  and  continued  a 
place  of  commercial  cons<-qucnce  until  ii'"~rri:xod  by  the 
Turks.  Ir^  •'it*-  i«  now  ncciipied  by  Ualator  Palattia,describe<l 
as  '"a  fevi  r-Mm  kin  I'lm  . ."  S'c  Itajret  and  Thomas,  MiUt 
et  U  iiolfe  jMlmtquK  (Paris,  1877).  J.  It.  S.  S. 

■tley.  Jonx,  n.  n.,  U^D.:  minister  and  edumtor;  b.  in 
Butler  00^  0.,  Dec;.  2S,  I18I8 ;  edueateil  at  Augusta  ('ollcgi>, 
Kentucky;  entered  the  Methcxlist  Episcopal  ministry  in 
183^;  was  |itt.s1or  tS!tB— IS;  j)r<ifc^sor  in  W  eslcyan  Female 
College,  Cincinnati,  184H-.'jO;  |iftat<ir  lH.')0-7:t:  ai'ui  Professor 
f)f  Svslcmati<  Tl.  'i  !'>ffv  in  Drew  Thwlogical  St'ininarv  since 
1873.  IIeh^l^  1  ul  li-hed  Thi-  AlonentftUinChriHl  md. 
S:,^f.  ,r,;U:-  r)-':h.,jy  (2  vols.,  IWI»4M).  J.  F.  "U. 

Milfuii:  S<.u  VaREow. 

Milford:  town  (originally  known  as  VVe|K)wage,  site  piir- 
chase<l  fr<im  the  Inilians  Feb.  12.  IfKtt*,  *ttll<'inent  iiide[*rid- 
ent  till  164^,  then  merged  into  the  colony  of  New  Haven): 
New  Haven  CO..  Ciiun.  ifor  Io4-Mlion  of  cininty,  see  map  of 
(  ■onne«-ticut.  ref.  12- F);  on  Long  Islaiicl  S-iunrl  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wopewaug  river,  and  the  N.  V.,  N.  H.  an<l 
Hart.  Railroad;  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Now  Haven.  It  contains 
5  churches,  public  high  school,  Elniwoud  Sohool  for  boys 
(opened  188^  Ijuaom  wilJi  Ubrair  (founded  180^,  soldiers' 


monuuieiit  vilttitrati'<l  1NSS|.2  riin  ii-iit  liiiryiiii:-;,'ri<titi(l~.  ntid 
a  savings-ltank.  At  ili''  ■,'-^i<ilti  (nniiv'T-ary  I'f  il^  •s'trl-  iiu'iil 
(ISWft)  a  memoriB!  liriii;;r  «■  n-s-  !i,t»  txwt  at  ihc  litiul  of  liie 
gorge,  built  (if  ijriiiiLii',  w  ith  11  lower,  and  granite  bliH'ks  in- 
scriued  with  thu  iiuiiil':<  ot  L-^ily  settlers  on  its  copings,  was 
dedicated.  The  industries  of  the  town  comprise  the  manu- 
facture t)f  shoes,  straw  hats,  fish  oil,  and  bone  fertilizern,  and 
the  ciiltivaiion  of  oysters.  POp. (1880) 8,1847;  (1880)3J911  s 
(1»(X)):i.7n:{. 

Milford:  tnaii  I fi iiiii.].  .!  in  iTii},;  Ki<nt  co.,  IVl.  (for  lo- 
cation 'if  <  Miiiily.  ^1  ;iiMp  .if  l>eia»are,  n-f.  .'i-N) ;  on  iKith 
siilrs  rli.  Mi^]  ,li.  ii  river,  anil  on  the  Phila.,  Wil.  and 
Hall.  1; iti I r<  iJul ;  Ult  iiillcn  S.  of  PliiliidelphiH.  It  is  in  an 
agrii  til I  tjDil.  fruit-growing,  and  fr  uii  niniij,'  rr^'ion ;  is  a 
snip^.iij^-  ji'iint  for  general  ]>n"dus  i' ;  noui.iins  *i  <  hiir<'he«.  2 
public  s(  lh"iN.  n  )iti  piiiHtory  school,  anil  J  wi  i  kly  news- 
papers, ami  iifi-  t  ■■iiMiieralile  sliip-building  iiit.  t>  >t«.  Poji. 
(ISSO)  1.240;  ilK!«))  2.r)«r>:  (100(1)  2.5tHl. 

KptTOR  OF  •'  PE.vixsri.AR  News  Attn  ADvKiiTisi.a. " 
Siilford:  ti>"n:  Wi  in  vi.  r  lu..  Mii-s.  tfnr  location  of 
nniitiiy,        rmir.  I'f  Mii~-ai        1 1  v.  rrf.  on  the  Charles 

rlv'  f,  ami  tlif  lli'-inn  ujul  Aliuidy.  1)m-  CiaMon  and  I'plon. 
fiinl  'hi-  N.  V.  iiiul  \.  I-'.,  rniluay-;  Itii  milr^  S.  W.  of  ItoMon. 
Il  is  (.[11  I I  ill' iafL'i-I  lii-'if  and  vhi.c  itmn  11  fiu-i  iinii  1,' !  mlerH 
in  till'  V .  >.,  iiijii  liiis,  lir-iiii'>,  inhiin  farli  ir:.'>  nf  in.'H  iiinerv 
mill  -ti'.iw  and  cotltUi  K>-'-i'-.  'i'luTi.  afi'  liatii'tia;  liaiiLs 
Willi  tiiiiibuuHl  capital  of  ?^:'h'-"i.tw:<».  a  >a\  i:)j,r<.(,^|i|{^  ^ 
lil)mrv (foiindetl  iN.'iM), and  'J  iIukv  atiii  :t  \v<  1  kty newspapers. 
Pop.  ('iSSO)  9.310;  (llStM))  8,7!:iO;  (i!«Ni)  ll.a:6. 

KniTOR  or  "  Joi  RXAi.." 
Milford:  village  (settled  in  IHlffl):  Oakland  co..  Mich, 
(for  location  of  «H:>unty,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  7-K);  on 
the  Huron  river,  and  the  Flint  an<l  Pere  Marq.  HailrmKl ; 
43  miles  N.  W.  of  Detrnii.  It  i'-  in  an  agricnlliiral  region; 
has  good  WBler-iM>wer  and  niiinulai-tories  of  ftmndrv  prcwl- 
uots  and  fanning  imi  i-  iiii  rit-*,  at  il  contains  -4  rimrv  hes.  2 
jiubtic  scho'ls,  and  a  weekly  iiew.'^paper.  Pop.  (l!ssi<)  1.2.'>1 ; 
(1890)  l.i:{8;  (IIHIO)  1,UI»*.  '  KmToK  ok  "Tiiii:*." 

Milford:  town  (incor|Kirated  in  1794);  Hillsborough  ca, 
N.  II.  (for  l<H'ation  of  county,  see  map  of  New  Hani|>shire. 
ref.  10-E):  on  the  Ho*ton  and  Maine  Hailroad;  50  miles 
N.  W.  of  Boston.  It  is  in  a  granite-nnarry  ing  and  dairy- 
ing region;  <-oiifains  a  hich  sc-h<M>l,  punlic  library  (founded 
1868),  a  natioiiiil  bank  with  capital  of  f  lOO.tMK),  a  savings- 
bank,  and  a  weekly  n-'w-ajigiter,  and  111  anu fact iii'es  hosiery, 
knitting  cotloii.  ji:- ti;(.-  ami  mirmr  frames,  and  furniture. 
It  is  a  popular  siuiiimr  resort.  Pop.  (1880)  2.:i98:  (I8IK)) 
.S.014;  (1900)  :t,7:iU.         FuiToR  of  "Farvkrs'  Caui.net." 

Milford  HaTfn:  a  dee|>  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  tlii» 
southwest  const  of  Wales  (a«'e  map  of  England,  n  f.  12-B). 
Il  is  about  15  milce  in  icQglh ;  average  width  2  miles:  liss 
<lt>>p  water,  and  is  one  of  the  best  jwits  of  the  British 
dumiiiionst 

Mllhnn.  indb'ta',  or  Mlllan:  town;  inthede|>artiiient  of 
.Xveypiii.  Frame :  on  the  Tarn,  half  a  mile  below  the  infiuz 
of  the  Hourbie  (m'c  map  of  France,  rvf.  8-F).  Il  is  beaut i- 
fully  siniatrd.  si,rr<  unded  \^illl  pieturCSqUS  hills  eoTered 
with  vineyai-iK  unit  forests.  It  has  large  tanneries  and 
iiiiinutaetuns  of  glo\es  aiwl  carrii'S  on  a  considerable  tnid>^ 
ill  leather,  Wool,  aii<l  tiinlier.  Iiuriiig  the  religious  wars  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  etronghokls  of  the  CalvinMs,  iNit  iia 
•  astto  was  demolished  by  haaw  XIII.  Po)i.  (1808)  !8.7M. 
Miliary  FeTer:  See  .Swkatixo  .Su  k.vkss. 

MlliieTlf.  mil-i-chev  ich,  Milan:  author:  b.  at  Ripatij, 
near  Helgra<le.  Servia.  May  7.  1831;  studied  theology;  be- 
came a  teacher  in  IWO.  obtained  a  slate  oflSce  in  1852. 
and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Servian  Minister  of 
Ivlmation  in  1861.  He  has  published  important  geo- 
-  graphical  and  ethnological  works:  Kiijeiei'ina  Srbia  (The 
Principality  of  .S<«rvia,  ilelgrade.  1876* ;  Xtiytl  Srbii  »ej- 
jnka  (Servian  Peasant  Life;  in  the  (ri'i^'/nk.  IHu  mi  l  187".{), 
iSc/o  j?/o*i»-/i><i,  f/r.  (Belgriule,  18>*f>i  ;  yVi-  Kingdom  of  Srr- 
ina  (Helgrade,  1884) ;  als<j  in.  ^ti  i'i.  s  i.f  Servian  life,  Jur- 
muxft  i  Fit/i/itii.  ('U\,  nn<\  Xin.njt.  itirri  (Winter  Eveiiiiipa, 
Bel  u- III  I  l-Tln.  In  l-il-"i  ln'  t  raiislatf^l  Ililferdiiig'-  i'l-'nia 
ob  i»tvni  .Vr'xic  «  Huiijur  (Notes  on  tho  Hbtorv  of  the  .Ser- 
vians and  the  Bulgarians).  J.  J.  Kral. 

Milirz  of  Kremsler:  reformer;  one  of  the  inf»t  influ- 
ential pnM'ursiirs  of  Hiiss:  b.  at  Kremsier,  a  village  near 
Olmatz,  in  Moravia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourtaenth. 
eentttty,  probably  Id  1885.  In  1890  ha  took  holy  oiden ;  in 
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1S60  he  was  made  canon  o(  th«  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  in 
Prague,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Charlws  IV.,  whom  he  ajx'omj»aniod  to  <ri>r- 
many.  In  1363  he  resif^nt'd  all  hia  pojiituma,  ri'tir«-<i  t.i 
some  lonelv  place  in  thp  Bohemian  Fore*t,  and  then  re- 
lumed to  Vrajfui .  «ln  n'  ti>'  li.  trnii  j^r'nch  to  the  p<K>r 
»>pnyilK  in  Tho  •itri-ct- — nut  in  I.at  in.  ImH  in  Bohemian.  Ho 
i:iiii<''<l  II  ;;r''iit  scusatliili.  as  a  -.••nu'  ti  iti  tin-  nali\''  t'ili;;Ui' 
;it  that  tliiK'  ^iliiiUrtiL;  al  ti 'f,'!  t  tn'i-  iiiilii'jird  nf.  Inn  In- 
nls.i  t:^:^'^^■  n  i\if\>  iiii(iri'-s>iiin  :  and  hi;  «i-lujiilv  ^urr.i'.lt  <i  in 

cl«3»HIIl^  IMIL  Kilff  (>(   tlli'   nir.vt  i.bnr.\l,  Ills  -.1  lr,!ls  <([  l*n»jfUO, 

th«  Ueiiutki,  and  induriin;  tliu  f;illrii  wmml  ii  who  had  in- 
habited it  to  enter  tln'  ^  !ii(rLt;il»li>  instituii  ('nllw]  the  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  hii<l  .-stahlishi'il  for  l(i.-ir  l»'iirlit.  li 
*<M>n  Uuffan,  how»'Ver,  t'l  iluwn  u]hhi  him  llial  llin  ri>i<l  of 
the  evil  was  in  theC'huicli  In  rx  lf— m  In  r  corruptinn,  in  hor 
viws — and  it  mdually  bf-  nuie  t  l.-,ir  tn  him  that  Antichrist 
ha<l  come,  and  that  radical  >w(  i  |iin>r  ri'fonus  were  in- 
dis[)ensable.  In  1S67  he  n-|i«ttrt>*l  lu  lionie  lo  confer  with 
The  pofxf;  but  when  he  announced,  by  a  plucartl  on  the 
jrate  of  St,  Peter's,  that  he  was  goin^  to  prvach  on  the  pre;*- 
rnce  of  Antichrist,  he  was  arrested  oy  (he  Iniiiii.sition.  He 
wtt.s,  howcvi-r,  jtoon  afl*r  relea.se<l  and  alloweil  to  r»-tuni  to 
Prague  br  L'rban  V.,  tvlm  inntcd  hini  wilii  I'rvnl  kindness. 
From  to  1372  be  iii^iMi  preached  in  Prague,  but  in  the 
JaUtr  ywr  diiiiH'nsions  anMW  between  him  and  his  brother- 
pnest«  jp  Pmgtte,  and  they  fonually  accused  biu  of  bensy 
before  the  fwra.  He  wm  mmnuHMd  to  Avunon  to  defend 
hlmaelf,  whicli  lie  did  raoeeMtidlT,  bat  be  died  then,  betoie 
tb«TeidiGtwM«iiMMaoed,Jimea^lin4  Ehldbdfutde 

Befiicd  bf  8.  M.  Jmemhi. 


MIlltafT  AeadtnlM:  ecedeniei  for  tnininir  men  for 
sendoe  as  militnrv  officers.  Am  thej  now  eiist  tney  are  of 
i|aite  mcMiem  origin.  In  modem  timee  meay  dummeUoces 

b*Te  combined  to  make  WAT  lar  mon>  a  mntter  of  Kciencv 
aod  skill,  and  less  a  matter  of  brute  force  and  courage,  than 
formerly.  Hence  the  great  nec^eity  for  m  tboroiwn  prepoi- 
raliou  of  oRicent,  upon  whoM  character  end  ebOitf  Uie 
eolte  of  war,  with  all  its  momentous  coti!ie<|uenc(^,  must 
veEy  greatly  depend.  As  the  peculiar  instruction  and  train- 
ing  Mouired  can  not  be  furnished  by  the  ordinary  «duc»- 
tloml  institutions,  special  schools  have  been  judged  necee- 
eerr,  and  have  been  carefully  organized  by  the  most  en- 
lightened nations.  Only  the  principal  military  schools  of 
some  of  the  great  mililarv  powers  are  here  noticed. 

(tkeat  Britaix.— 1.  The  Hoynl  Military  Aewlemy  at 
Woolwich,  instituted  in  1741,  for  the  purpose  of  ir^lucating 
candidatee  for  commissions  in  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
The  edii'-afion  n  rhiefly  technical.  Admission  is  by  open 
compotiiivc  i  xnmitn«tjon.«,  con<!ucte<l  by  the  civil  service 
comntsMnniTs.  Thf  I'linrli'dflte?  pas*  a  pn-liiiiiti/irv  cisnTninfi- 
tii.in  in  iniithcinjit ii-:;.  rrrnrh  or  (irriniiii,  Hnf;lish  wntiiit: 
and  eauipositiou,  geuiiietrical  driivvinj:,  ;inil  ^■luj.'iiiiihy, 
after  which  they  pass  the  deciMvc  t'\anitn>it i' iii  in  Uic  f>il- 
lowintr  subjects:  I.  Mathematics  ((■•'inpiilsoryi.  inf<'hHiiic.s. 
andlvtii-al  ps.iiietry,  conic  scrtiDns.  Liitin,  I'riMirli,  (iiTin;in 
((,.{ili..nHli.  II.  (Ireek,  English  hislnry,  pliysi.-i,  cdfniist ry 
or  |  hysiral  L'i'<>Kr'»phiy,  and  genlnf^y.  III.  F.rii;lish  <-"nip. i- 
suion,  fri-e-hiiTiii  hih!  peometricai  dmwin^'.  'I'Ik'  (MiidiiinifH 
select  only  four  of  the  sul  jectsin  gPe>n]i  I.,  niid  one  in  griMifi 
II.,  tAkin*  all  of  LTiJiip  111,  A^p  <  f  (i>liiii->.iori,  siKtp«'ii  tii 
eighti_x-n  yt-ai'S.  The  course  of  iristrurl  i.)t>  iiisls  two  v-'jir., 
and  •■nifirai-rs  iiuith<-i[iati<'S,  forT;li''at;ori,  art.iilerv.  mililarv 
drawiui:  ami  rc<-onrn!|s.->«ii<-e,  FruiK  h  or  Gernmii.cli miMilnry 
cheuiial ry  uinl  j'hyMfS,  drills,  ami  f\frt  iwft:  (•••rtuiK  volun- 
tary sublets  ruing  allowed  to  be  Iflki  ri  up  iit  ihr  option  of 
the  stu«ltuk  At  the  end  of  the  first  y  tuir  llu!  *  liunws  of  the 
engineers  and  artillery  are  conducted  separately,  the  high- 
est choosing  the  engineers.  The  cmlets  jwiy  an  Hnniial  con- 
tribution, which,  however,  is  not  the  sanic  for  nil.  Iieing 
greatejrt  for  sons  of  civilians,  less  for  sim*  of  military  and 
noTAl  ofBoer^  end  least  for  sons  of  decea.tcd  ollicers  who»e 
l^iliee  are  in  pecaniary  distress ;  the  queen's  cadets  pay 
BothiB^  At  jwieeat  tbere  are  909  eadete  and  about  tbf rtv 
prafMKMS  and  Inatructor^  beiidea  tbe  fovemor  aod  hw 
atalL  On  gndiiatioB  tbe  oadete  an  oommiariooed  lieuten- 
•Qta  in  tbe  eoftlneera  or  artillery. 

S.  J%$  JRoyal  Mililarjf  College  at  ^andbunt,  iiutUnted 
in  MM,  for  the  purpaae  of  aflbrding  a  special  military  edu- 
cation to  candidatce  for  OOOUniaiioDii  in  the  caTalir  and  in- 
fantrT.  Admiaaion  la  as  for  the  Royal  Military  Acnilemy, 
and  too  preliminaiy  entnmee  euuninatloo  ie  quite  the  same. 
Tba  damiTa  antniioe  HiamiiMliion  inolndee  the  ioUowing 


subjects:  I.  Mathematics,  Latin,  German,  French.  IL 
English  history,  Greek,  higher  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry or  magnetism  and  heat,  physical  geography  and  geol- 
oL'y.  111.  Engli:!ih  com|HMition,  free-hand  ana  geometrical 
drawing.  The  candidates  splp^t  thn"<»  f,f  the  siibjc^^ts  in 
gnmp  I.,  one  in  group  II.,  takiiiu'  all  of  III.  Ap-  of  ailmis- 
won  sevent«'»<n  to  twenty  years.  Tlie  eourse  is  one  year,  and 
i-iribraces  military  administration,  army  organization,  minor 
tiiftics,  fortification,  military  nffiruiois^n'icc.  <!ri!!,  riding, 
an.i  ^-v  ninast  i.  -..  The  cadet.s  pay  an  annual  I'oiit  nliutioii, 
varying  in  hmioumI,  a,«  in  the  Hoyal  .Military  .Ara.l.'niy.  The 
numl>er  of  stuih'iils  is  now  ;i(KI,  wirAi  alumt  thirty  [irofrs-,, ,rs 
and  insfriM'tors,  in  tiddition  to  the  staff  of  government.  Ou 
ura.lnaiion  th.'  radctj  aTB  comniimioiiBd  bautenaiits  io  the 

cmuirv  or  in  lant  rv. 

3.  The  S/xf  r',;/,.;.  at  ,Sandhurct, Or||»D{7.ed  in  ^<^>*.  is 
for  the  inst motion  of  oilicers  in  the  dnties  of  the  «ialT  of  an 
army.  .Adnii.^ision  is  wholly  by  connjctitiM-  •  xannnnliou, 
o|>en  to  oftlci'r^t  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  iiicluiitHg  artil- 
lery and  engineers.  Candidal  i  s  n.iist  have  serve<l  five  years, 
have  ceriain  certificates  from  ilieir  su|)eriors,  and  be  under 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  The  subjects  of  the  coinnetitive 
examination  are  mathematics,  military  history  ana  geog- 
raphy, French,  German  (for  ofTiwrsof  the  Indian  staff  corj-s, 
UuMsian  or  Ilimlustani),  ami  fortification,  military  draw- 
ing, and  minor  tactics:  mathematics,  om-  laimna^-i-.  inili- 
tarjr  topograuhy,  and  minor  tactics  are  obligniory  ;  the  re- 
nwunink  aubjeete  are  at  the  optloii  of  the  candidate.  The 
eounw  beta  two  years,  and  emlnvoaa  toTtiAcation  end  artil- 
lery, tooographv  and  gaconiHriiianea,  militaiy  hiatory  and 
geography,  mili'ur>-  adminiBtralhm  and  law,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  liuatian  (oii<>  languace  onljX  Icotnrea  In  applied 
aciencea  (Toluntary),  riding.  Mneb  time  is  devoted  to  jpne- 
tlcal  outdoor  work,  incluoing  onentation  and  tactical  di^ 
cuaaions.  The  number  of  atudenta  ie  aist?-four.  with  fifteen 
profeeaora  and  instructors,  exclusive  of  tLe  staff  of  govern- 
ment. Upon  graduation  the  ofHeers  are  assigned  to  staff 
duty  (In  some  arm  other  than  their  own)  for  four  months  in 
tbe  oamp  at  Aldershot,  after  wUeb  they  return  in  their  or- 
dinary regimental  duties,  and  arc  avaifuljlc  for  luvsii^nmptit 
to  staff  duty. 

4.  Great  Britain  has  also  the  Royal  Military  Collect  of 
Canada  (Kingston),  the  llm/fd  6VA«>/  of  Military  Enmnar- 
ing  at  Chafhnm.  the  Ailranc-d  CUm m  ArtiUtrn  Qfiett*  A 
Woolwii'li.  tlir  Sf/icol  i'fWVmin«fy  atSnoebiwyDaae, and  the 

ISehool  of  Mu»kttry  »t  jlvthe. 

Krascb.  1.  r/ie /WyfrrA  nieS-ft  Wo/ Pbris.— This  ©ale- 
brated  whnol  was  fiiundcd  in  ITtM,  but  received  ita  or- 
game  law  in  IT'.m  from  La  Place,  then  Miniicter  of  the  In- 
terior uiul'T  NajHjleon.  It  is  a  scientific  school,  giving  a 
preparatory  iiliication  for  several  branches  of  the  public 
wrvir-L  — vi/...  ttio  engineers,  artillery,  and  !<laff,  the  tiepart- 
MH'iit  oT  powder  and  saltpeter,  the  navy  and  marine  arlil- 
l(-ry,  thi'  imvHl  architects,  the  hyilri>j,'raphiral  cii^nncers^  the 
(•or[is  of  roads  and  hrid^'rs  i  pDnts  rt  rlui<ini>'in\,  the  corps  of 
tniin  s,  the  telegraph  de|i«rtnn  nt,  the  toitmci  drjiartinent, 
and  for  other  branches  reqtiirinf^  an  extensive  kriowli'df,'r  of 
iiintlirinatics,  physics,  and  rhi'inistry.  Admis-ion  is  wholly 
liy  coinpelitive  examili;il  i^in.  Aire  of  aiiniission.  -ixt<.i-n  to 
I « i  tit v-oiie  years,  or.  if  in  llic  army,  not  ovrr  iwi-nlv-tive 
yp'ar~.  Till-  I  iitidldat<-  inu-t  lm\c  thr  d('i;rfi-  of  Iuk  lu-li^r  of 
s<  irnri-  or  of  lia<'lh  lor  of  hii  ratnr.-.  and  is  i-xainined  in 
I'r.  rirli,  res<,luiion  of  t ruin;;lis.  liirnrc  and  I'oli.r  lirawiiigs, 
alc'lira  ami  analytiral  ;;<-oriU'try,  dtafrijitive  gw.niei  ry .  phys- 
ii  ~  ali  i  i  hi  ini-i  ry,  and  (ojrman.  The  course  lasts  two  years, 
and  iijiio  ao'-  nniily^is.  d.  scriptive  geometry  and  stereotoiny, 
mechani'  s  ami  nnc  him-s,  nhysics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
gcfsltsty,  an  hi;  i  i^ian-  tiiid  piiiilic  works,  t4>i«igra(>hy.  military 
art  and  fortification,  cfnn|>08i'.ioii  and  French  litcrafur*-, 
German,  history,  figure,  landscape,  and  color  drawing.  The 
number  of  pujnls  is  alHHit  520,  with  b1k)uI  40  jtrofessors  and 
instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  gi>V('rnment.  I'upil* 
pay  a  certain  amount  annually,  but  aid  i;*  given  by  the  Mate 
to  those  ui^iiig  it.  On  ^ra<luation,  thime  who' enter  th«i 
army  or  navy  an  oomminioned  aeeond  licuienant.s. 

2,  The  jjjpietal  Military  Seh«ell  at  8t.-<;yr  (organized  in 
180^  ta  intended  for  the  inatmctioo  of  thoae  deetined  to  be* 
come  ofllcers  of  infantry,  oavalry.  and  the  marina  oor|ia.i 
vVgt!  of  admiaaion,  aevenloen  to  twcnty-one,  whether  in  the 
army  or  not,  Admiaaion  is  wholly  by  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  loltowing  subjects — viz..  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
plane  trigonometry,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  me- 
chanics, coamegrapliy,  physics,  history,  gengraphy,  Germaii, 
English  (voluntaTy^  Candidatea  moatliave  the  degno  of 
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bat-heior  of  st'ieiict^  or  of  literature.  The  cours.- .if  study 
l**!ts  two  year-.  I'luliniriii;;  to»ogra|)hv,  fortificati.in,  Ic^ri^i^i- 
tion  ami  admiuiAirnLiuu,  urtillerv,  iiiilitary  history  aaJ  lui- 
nor  tai'tics,  peognn)hy,  and  mifitary  extTcisea.  There  are 
about  950  pupils,  with  43  prufessors  anil  instruotors  ami  26 
nnlitHrv  )il!ir.r>  ■■f  iu-trmtion  in  drill,  etc.,  exi'iusivc  of  the 
stall  of  govtriitutiil  uikI  ul!nlini^l(^ation,  On  graduation 
those  who  pass  are  coiunii^siniinl  Kecoud  lieateiuiDtii  the 
real  complete  their  servii  r  in  ihe  ranks. 

3.  The  Snpfrior  ^Vur  Srhitoi  in  Paris,  itistitiitcd  as  the 
Staff  School  ill  rctJifjanizcd  in  IHTS  fur  the  purpose  of 
educating  ofn<;eri  in  the  dtitieii  of  the  geopml  staff.  The 
catidiiltttcs  are  lieutenants  or  c-jiptaina  of  the  army  (excep- 
tionally also  of  the  marine  corpa  «r  MVaI  artillery),  who 
have  »ervcil  at  least  flvt!  years,  wiUhmiI;  limit  w  to  a^e.  Ad- 
mission ia  bv  coinp«UtiT*  eiamination  in  tlw  foUowiQg  nb- 

Jdots :  Armr onranizatioD stid  tniliury  biat««7.ininortNOti«a, 
ierinan,  a<fniiiii»traii(>n,  Artlllciry.  fortiAmtfon,  nogniphjr, 
topography  and  riding.  inoIudiRg  «  wiilton  somtion  of  » 
prtiblein  in  minor  taetios,  vaA  one  io  adminifitratinn.  and  a 
t(>|to^-aphicaI  map.  The  course  is  two  years.  etobracInK 
niilitaiy  history,  strategy  Md  tactic^  applied  tN«tics»genenu 
staff  duty,  administration,  fortifloation,  talegraphy,  modm, 
geology.  Inmt^iiphy.  and  hytfieiie.  Then  are  now  about  103 
impiU.  with  25  in»tVuctor8  and  pr<>fes.-3ors, and  8  visiting  lec- 
turers, besides  the  director  and  his  staff. 

4.  France  has  also  the  Sfhool  o  f  ArlxHery  and  Enginrm 
at  Fontaiucbleau,  the  Cavalrv  School  at  Saumur,  the  J/«7t- 
fary  Orphan  School  at  La  FMclie,  the  Mrdiral  Sfhool  in 
Paris,  tno  Sehoot  of  Military  Hygien*  at  Lyons,  the  Oym- 
tuutie  School  at  Joinville-le-Pont,  the  School  of  Jluekctry 
at  Chilons,  the  Infantry  School  at  St.-Maixent,  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  School  (for  non-coinmisaloncd  olBcers)  and 
the  Mihlary  Adminiatration  School  at  Versailles. 

Prussia.  I.  The  Cadet  Schoota. — There  are  seven  of  these 
schools — viz.,  a  senior  i-ndrt  sr-hool  at  Lichtcrfehlf ,  npar  Ber- 
lin, and  six  Junior  ni.li'i  hIi..<iU,  pn>|>aratory  to  tiio  si'iiiur. 
situated  at  Potsdam,  tJulm,  \Viihl4«tt.  KenshfVK,  Pl(H-n.  ;inrl 
<)rHni<<nst«in.  Their  purpose  is  t'l  clui-titi-  mid  train  youths, 
particnlarly  for  th«  milifarr  sfrvir;*'.  thus  iiietirinK  a  sujijily 
of  rtVirietil  iillii  crs  fi»r  tin'  iiriiiy.  Aiimissioii  is  i>y  cxaiiiinii- 
tioii,  ih,t  cimiprliiivr,  but  lixrd  fnr  every  particular  tiif. 
Till'  cl.'i-srs  (if  t 111-  jmiii  T  SI' h. I. lis  nn_-  jirrfiiip-ii  to  correspond 
to  a  Iteal  school,  with  the  cI<|!>!K!$  itexlM,  tiuinta,  qtiartH,  lo^vt  r 
tertia,  upper  tertia,  the  ages  of  the  pupils  riiii;j:iii;;  fr.iin  ten 
to  flftwii  y<>ar*;  candidates  may  enter  am  one  of  these 
cI/L-.<<->.  'I'Iji- full  course  in  the  junior  si  h'">la  is  five  years, 
and  eiabnicps  religion.  («'rman,  Lai  in,  French,  English, 
mathemalii'^.  [iliy-^irs,  history,  p'l i^^rajiliy.  natural  history, 
drawing,  luid  writiug.  On  j^Tadiiatniii  the  |iu]>il»  enter  the 
senior  cail'-t  sthi~>l.  The  full  cinus.'  at  thi'  lutlrr  is  five 
years,  with  iho  cliu'?'***  lower  secunda.  uppur  swunda,  lower 
prima,  upper  )>rii!ui,  and  seleeta.  The  course  embraces  re- 
liirion.  <>unuan,  Luiiii,  French,  English,  mathematics,  his- 
5-iry.  |>l!ysics,chomistry, drawing,  writing;  and  in  thescle<;t« 
miiitiiry  sciences  (ordnance,  minor  taelit-?*,  fortification,  1«>- 
pograpny.  drawing,  and  service  duties)  and  French.  Those 
wlio  Complete  the  up|H^r  st^cunda  ma^  pass  the  eii!>ign  exam- 
ination at  once,  or  enter  the  !?elecl«  (if  aufflcientlv  developed 
physicallv)  or  the  prima  (if  uol) ;  those  wlio  fail  enter  the 
army  in  the  ranks.  Tlioae  who  aomplete  tha  lower  prima 
pase  tiie  eosign  eumlnation,  or  enter  tiie  aeketa  or  up|>cr 
prioMi.  Tfaoea  vko  aomplete  the  upper  ptku  take  the 
gnduating  ezanliiatioa  and  enter  «  wnr  sdiooL  Tbu  gradu- 
ate* of  the  wUeta  nmv  pan  the  oncers'  examination  witb- 
ont  attending  a  war  ecnool.  In  each  junior  school  there  are 
i^wut  900  papil%  and  in  the  aeoior  echool  over  SOO.  ('n>1et« 
in  all  tiieee  aohools  a  certain  sum,  but  state  aid  is  given 
as  circumstances  n-niiiru  it. 

i,  Tbe  War  .SrArx</«.— These  schools  are  eight  in  number, 
situated  at  Glugau,  IVitswIam,  Neisse,  Kneer;*.  Caw*!,  Flan- 
over,  Anclnin,  and  Melz,  and  nre  cle^igned  for  the  instruction 
of  those  ititeiidiil  for  otllisors  of  all  arms.  The  conditions 
for  entrance  are  the  commisaion  of  ensign  (ofHcer  aspiniit). 
five  months'  .s«>rviec  with  troop*,  and  not  over  24^  years  of 
age.  The  course  of  inslnii-tion  In.'*ts  nine  or  ten  months, 
and  is  sub^lividcd  into  a  thtHiretical  and  apra»'tic«l  f«ut>''; 
the  former  (limited  to  the  forenoon)  embraces  titctj  f  i  i  . 
flcation.  science  of  anus,  military  snrveying  and  drawing, 
and  roililHry  corres|*ondence ;  the  laiter  (generally  in  the 
afternoon  throughout  the  course)  embniees  drill,  gymiiust  ic*, 
swimming,  fencing,  riding,  musketry  prm'tice,  and  service 
duties.  The  papik  who  pass  tlie  graduating  (ofliceis')  ex* 
amination  are  oonunissioned  aseood  lietttenanta. 


'     8.  The  War  Aaulonn  in  H.  rlin.  This  is  designed  t<j  fur- 
nish an  edui  atiiin  in  tli-'  hif:lifr  liranclii-s  of  military  8cieiic« 
I  to  oflBcers  of  the  army,  topreimre  Iheiii  fvr  general  staflf  duty, 
I  and  to  furnish  a  supply  oi  well-traine<i  o0lc«rs  for  the  higher 
'  coiuniands.   Admissiun  is  by  coinpetitivu  cxamiuation,  open 
',  to  all  officers  who  have  served  three  years  with  troops  (with- 
]  out  limit  as  to  rank  or  age),  and  who  are  characterized  on 
\  their  qualification  lists  as  gj>oil  duty  ofIlcer«  with  troops,  in 
siHind  health,  of  ratablislied  character,  studious  in  habit, 
'  and  free  from  pecuniary  difficulties.   The  entranos  exami'- 
I  nation  includes  minor  tactics,  ordnance,  fortification,  sor- 
I  vcying,  history,  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  and  FVcnch. 
I  The  course  lasts  tha>o  years,  and  etubraocs  minor  toclica, 
;  ordnaacat  tortiflcation,  gcodesv,  general  history,  gpnertl. 
physical  and  military  geography,  mathwnatics,  history  of 
stntcgv,  physios,  military  ninonr,  military  administration, 
aurveying.  general  staff  dntj^eliemistry,  military  hvgiene, 
nUitan  law,  history  of  Utenatnrs,  sieges,  Freooh,  ana  Bus* 
sImi.  Part  of  the  eomse  is  Tohintary.  Practical  instnctioB 
in  the  Held  ia  also  given,  particularly  during  yearbr  fidss  of 
<MfrMf*ei»  in  minor  tactics,  surveving.  gemcal  stalf  dnijr. 
Me,  There  are  about  300  pupils.   Uuring  the  vacations,  at 
flia  end  of  the  first  and  seoond  years,  the  officers  are  detailed 
on  general  staff  duty  in  arms  other  than  their  own,  and  on 
graduation  titer  retiini  to  tbefr  own  regiments,  being  aftet^ 
ward  selected  for  the  general  staff  as  required,  lieutenants 
being  promoted  to  captains  out  of  turn. 

4.  Prussia  has  also  an  Artilhry  and  Engineer  Sfhno!  at 
Charlottenberg.  near  tkrlin,  a  Military  Ittdittg  School  at 
Hanover,  a  JSehaot  of  Mtuiketiy  at  Spandaa,  a  Hekool  of 
Ouimerjf  at  Tegri,  near  Berlin,  and  two  aiedMeil  tehooU  In 
Uerlin. 

Austria,  Hussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  powers  have  their 
svstems  of  tnilitury  «-fhools,  of  which  those  of  Austria  and 
itussia  art'  iiotifvuiilc 

The  Ukitkd  states,  1.  The  MiJitnni  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.  The  conception  of  n  itiiliiary  academy  in  the 
U.  S.  dates  bwk  to  1778,  wh«»n  a  committee  was  appointed 
iiv  tlji'  (  nniini Dial  CnnHross  to  " prejiarc  and  bring  in  a 
I'lsn  of  a  nuliiary  acndi'tny  at  the  army."  No  further  ac- 
tidu  a[ii>i'«rs  tn  Imvc  U'cn  taken.  Wasiiitigton  invited  the 
alti'iili'in  of  <'(nii;r»'-s  tu  tlu'  >nl>ji'i't  in  ITiKt.  and  in  ITfW 
ri-ciiinnii'iided  tlir  ill^tit^lt imi  of  a  military  acadi'tny.  'J'lie 
result  wa.%  iinally.  the  act  of  Mur.  Ki.  Is'O'J.  founding'  the 
Military  Aoademj  .  lit'tween  180".'  and  ISli!  there  were  in  all 
ouly  six  instrueUirs  at  Wwt  Point,  uf  whom  only  from  two 
to  four  were  present  at  the  sAine  time,  and  there  wore  only 
eighty-niue  graduates.  The  uniform  of  tlie  oodeis,  nearly 
the  same  as  now  wom,  was  praanibed  by  n  mnecal  otder  in 

1816. 

Although  owing  much  Io  llie  efT<irts  of  its  twr>  first  siii>eriii- 
tcndents,  and  espe<'ittlly  to  tol.  Jonathan  Williams,  the  real 
initiation  of  the  academy,  as  it  has  since  >  <lates  fnini 
the  ap|)ointment  of  Brevet  Major  (afterward  Uea.y  .S)  hamis 
Tbay<  riif  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  assumed  command 
July  at*,  lt«17.  He  establishetl  the  office  of  commandant  of 
cadets;  introduced  the  division  of  classes  into  section.s,  trans- 
fers between  ttie  sections,  and  weekly  class  reports  showing 
weekly  jjrogrcss.  and  by  a  system  of  daily  marKs  indicatiiy 
the  individual  prognasot  radets.  The  check-book  controf 
ling  the  expenses  of  tha  cadets,  tba«xten8iT«us» ot  the  Uaok* 
board,  and  the  amontiai  parts  of  tha  rogolatioBBnoPV  gown- 
ingtha  aoadcmy  ate  due  to  Um.  Too  nonths  oit  the  jonr 
weraaUottadtoaflidenlodutitaiand  two  months  to  Umm  of 
eamp.  He  bietdioated  by  precept  and  example  that  spirit  ol 
devotion  to  duty  and  nnquestioning,  jirompt  obadianoa  to 
lawful  authority  which  still  distinguish  the  graduate  of  Weat 
Point. 

In  (he  npfiointment  of  cadets  it  has  U'cn  admitted  sa  • 
jtriiK-iple  that  the  sons  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  In 
the  defense  of  the  nation  shuidd  have  preference.  The  ens- 
toni  of  a|)pointing  cadet.s  from  di.Klricls  iiaturKliy  ar- jse  in 
a<'conlntice  with  ttve  teiitieney  to  di.stribute  all  ap|iotutnient8 
under  the  general  Oovenimeiit  in  |)n>i)ortiou  to  representa- 
tion, and  Wits  converted  into  a  law  in  The  monthly 
pav  of  cadets  was  ifeH  in  1802.  $24  in  184,'}.  fSO  fn  1W7,  in 
18m  about  the  pay  in  ivHi  was  t040 a  year.  A  board 
of  visitors,  to  attend  the  annual  examinations  ami  t<-\«  'rt  on 
the  condition  of  the  Academy.  |>rovided  for  in  1816  by  regu- 
lation from  the  War  I>epartnieiit,  was  first  assemble*!  offer 
Muj.  Thayer  became  ."iuperiiileudent.  Discontinued  by  the 
act  of  IH'ia,  it  was.  again  authorized  by  act  of  Aug.  8,  1846i, 
the  membcTB  to  be  selected  bv  the  President  from  half  the 
number  of  Stataa  annmlly,  alternating  with  the  other  halt; 
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the  nuniWr  of  memlwrs  was  reduced  to  seven  in  1888 ;  and 
to  this  Dumber  were  added  in  IHTO  two  Senntors  and  thn!« 
members  of  the  House  of  Kiprcscntatives,  to  be  designated 
na|MX;tiwely  hf  the  Fre^ident  uf  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
«(  the  House.  The  aggregate  aroount  appropriateo  Irom 
18M  to  1884  was  ^sMMlW;  from  18^  te  18M  (both 
iodulve),  tSJSST.TINKSl;  the  laraeet  beiDg  that  for  1800, 
wbieb  was  |00St766-W,  and  includad  the  appropriation  for 
•  new  gfDuiaiiam  and  a  new  academiB  bailainy. 

Bruent  Organizai ion— The  general  ootBinandinir  the 
amy  has.  under  the  War  Department,  snpervuion  and 
tAtATjtc  of  the  acAdciuj.  The  stuff  of  ■oremmcnt  and  in- 
atruction  coiisi5t!i>  of  (1)  the  superintMiaent,*  direct ine  the 
atodiee  and  oxiTcixes,  and  exerci»inK  eorauiaud  over  all  per- 
il commanding  the  inOi- 


)  belonging  to  the  academy,  ana  oommanaing 
tary  post.  The  military  staff  inchides  an  n  Ijulant.  quarter- 
(nast«*r.  commissary  of  sulisiMence,  trmMin  r,  surgeon,  and 
aaaistant  surgeon.  (2)  The  commandant  of  cadets,  an  oflicer 
of  tbearmy,  who  is  the  in?tnictor  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
caralry  tac'ics,  and  is  charKetl  with  the  disicipline  and  ad- 
ministration, and  oommanus  the  battalion  of  cadets.  He 
has  eight  at^istant^,  likf'wi'^i'  nrmy  oflicers,  (U)  Si-vim  com- 
niu»i<med  professors,  om-  pnifcsso'r  dutailt'<l  fn>m  the  judge- 
iii!vi'ir«tr«  n(  thp  army,  an  instructor  of  priirtical  inili!ar\' 
•?ni;mi''<Tiiitr,  hikI  iiii  i^^t^l^■f^lr  of  ordnani  c  umi  icLitiin  rv. 
taken  naspec-tively  frutii  ttic  Ktieiiiwr  fttui  nrihidiui-  ('■ir|>>; 
these  (the  superintendi-iit  and  LMtniiminhiiit  iiirjulrii i  (-uii- 
stitnte  the  academie  board.  There  are  about  fi»ri  s  -tlin'o 
Aittislant  pro/t'^si >i>  mid  instructors,  including  thoKu  in  tut  - 
tics,  and  on<>  sw. in im alter.  Except  seven  professors,  nil  ulli- 
•cers  ami  inslrucdir.--  <>{  tlif  nr  init'iiiy  arv'  oliic*>rs  .if  lli.'  unuy 
detaikni  fur  the  duty,  u.simlly  for  a  |:ii'ri<i<i  of  f.iur  ycarN. 
The  academic  board  t-xainiiK-s  ojinclidiitcs  fi>i-  mlniissiiiii  umi 
cadets,  recommendii  text-lKM.ks,  maps,  nuNlt  ls,  <  t< ,,  draws 
up  programmeii  of  instructii'ii.  rii  .,  Kraiits  dii.lnnia.s,  vie. 
For  the  purpose  of  discipline  Mid  tat-Ucal  iu^lructiuii  the 
cadets  are  organized  as  a  uattalion  of  four  companies,  each 
under  the  sujiervision  of  an  instructor  of  tactics,  with  odi- 
<am  and  non-oommissioned  officers  selected  from  the  cadets 
themeelfea.  Usuallj  cad^  officers  are  selected  from  the  flrat 
«l«8e.t  seifeante  tmn  the  aeoond  dees,  and  corporals  from 
tlia  third  Then  are  also  a  eadrt  adjntaat,  quarter- 

naater,  aergaant'iiii^,  and  qoatternHMPteMeigeanu  The 
poeitioii  d  cadet  oUtean  afbets  their  relation  to  ether  oadeto 
onlr  when  on  dnty  as  ofRcers. 

JiNntejen.— Each  congressional  district  and  Twritory 
•od  the  District  of  Columbia  an<  entitled  to  iiave  one  cadet 
•t  the  aoademr.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  Sec- 
ictaiy  of  War  at  the  request  of  the  Ikpresentative  or  dele- 
mte  in  Congress  from  the  <iii$trict  or  Territory,  of  which 
the  person  appointed  must  bo  an  actual  resiaent.  The 
Fresiiicnt  also  appoints  ten  cadets  at  large.  Candidati^ 
must  ii>-  l>.  tvr(»(»n  jti-venteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  at 
lea.st  ,1  !'  ;  in  h,.|^-lit,  and  free  from  any  infectious  or  im- 
moral disurder.  and  from  anything  whicn  may  render  them 
■unfit  for  military  service.  'They  must  be  well  ven»etl  in 
readintc,  writing,  and  orthography,  arithmetic,  elements  of 
Cnglinn  grammar,  descriptive  aeogrsphy,  particularly  of 
America,  at.il  history  of  the  U.  .S.  Those  autntttci!  itre  re- 
quired to  siLrn  articles  binding  themselves  to  g-T\.-  tin:  U.  S. 
«ight  y.  iir>^  friji!!  dnl4»  fif  n<!m;>!«>>n,  unless  sooner  dis<  |iarged. 
All  "atli  iif  alli'i^iadcc  ti:.  lli'-  [' .  S.  is  also  re)|uirrd. 

Tfi^  rfiurif,  o/ */iniy  ejubmcfs  the  following  sub;' <  |s :  M) 
Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalrv  tactics  and  militiiry  ii.iUi  r 
And  di«<  ii'iine:  (2>  mat henmti'cs,  including  alsfct-ra,  ^t  .iti- 
etry,  t  riL;ijiii)m.'i  ry.  im'tiMiration  and  <ur\ iiii;,  d.—  :  .i.t  r 
geotutilry,  auiil)  lii;al  ffe<»inetrv,  diffefiTit  iid  ami  itii.  L'ral  diI- 
■culus;  (3,  4,  and  5)  English,  h'refl'  li.  and  S;i;iiusli  laii^-iia^Ts  ; 
(B)  drawing,  comprising  to(K>!.'raiiiiy,  pi  ucii,  uik,  ana 

<?olor»,  f tr. :  (Ti  Ih-at,  ciii'iiiist  rv.  .  Iim  •  rv  ir  y,  rnincralofiy,  and 
giology ;  iiiUural  and  tx^n  riiiii  i.iitl  philosophy,  com- 
prising mechanics  with  applications,  acoustics,  optics,  and 
«.stronomy ;  ordnance  and  gunnery;  (10)  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  ethics;  (11)  law,  including  general  principles 
interbational  law.  Constitution  of  the  L'.  S.,  etc.,  Uulc;i  and 
Articles  of  War,  courts  martial ;  (12)  pntcticnl  inilitAtT  en- 
gineering, etc.;  (i:))  military  and  civil  eii);iiit!4-ritig  and  the 
acience  of  war.   By  a  systim  uf  ijijtiitrii  n;  n.arks  the  pro- 

I7p  to  July  la,         the  superlatcndent  watt  an  ofllctY  of  enici- 
"  which  "  -  - 


ficiency  of  a  cadet's  daily  recitations  is  measure<l ;  and  these 
are  taken  into  account  in  making  up  the  merit  rolls  in ceoh 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  general  claiu  standing. 

Discipline  is  very  strict— more  so  than  in  toe  army,  and 
probably  than  in  any  other  similar  institntioQ.  The  aim 
IS  to  inculeate  habits  of  prompt  and  cheerful  ofaedienoe  to 
lawful  anthoiity,  of  Matness,  order,  and  regularitT,  and  of 
thooghtfaloess  and  attention  in  the  discharge  of  aiitf.  A 
scnipolous  regard  for  one's  word  ia  also  ra^awrt.  The 


vstem  of  punishment  for  offenses  ia  Rmaraable  for  in- 
flexible enforcement  rather  than  for  eerority.  Besides  de« 

merit  marks,  which  count  in  making  up  the  class  stand- 
ing, ca<letN  are  further  liable  to  three  classes  of  punishment : 


Bytlte  aet 

 of 


,  or  which  corps  IM  aEadsoi;  itaeU  lot'lasd  part, 
of  that  iUt«  the  »iiji«riiiteadeno7  was  tlirowB  epea  ia  all 
lbs  SMTvicc.  See  KKwntnNW.  OoMW  or. 

f  TUe  ala— w  are  numbeired  ia  tOTRrw  order  of  the  years  of  their 
asrvleeat  Ibeaeadeiny— that  most  reoeat^  eutered  beiiiK  tiiefourtii. 


(1)  privation  of  recreation,  etc.,  extra  duty,  n'jjrimamUi, 
arrests,  or  confinement  to  room  or  tent  or  in  the  light  prison, 
reduction  to  runks  of  oflicers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers; (2)  confinement  in  dark  [>ri.son;  (3)  susftension,  dis- 
mission with  the  privilege  of  resigning,  public  dismL<!sion. 
Punishments  of  the  first  class  arc  inflicted  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  with  his  ai)jiroval ;  that  of  the  second  cla^s  by 
sentence  of  a  court  martial,  except  in  case  of  mutinous  eon- 
duct  or  breach  of  arrest.  Monthly  statements  of  conduct 
and  progrcEs  in  studies  are  Nent  to  narents  or  guardians. 

Upnn  pmdiiatiiifr.  the  c1rs«  is  tlivided  by  the  academic 
biJHrd  iiit<i  tliri'c  sictimis  uf  varying:  and  iiticcjinil  ininibers, 
n''pordiiip  tn  class  rank  ;  thi-  liiu'lirst.  usually  vi-ry  small  and 
sijiiK'timcs  watiiinj;,  is  n  I  oriiiii.  tiili^l  fi.r  proriiotiun  in  any 
I  ciirjis  in  the  artny  ;  1  hr  si'r-Diid,  fur  any  corps  cMTpt  the 
ciit;iiii'i-rs  ;  the- lliird,  in  any  curps  except  t  In- (.-nu'inr.-rs  nml 
the  artillery,  < ''.luinissidiis  furtri.'  ratik  of  !*ooil<i  lieutfiiaut 
are  then  usually  ronfLrrcd  iiy  i'rpKident. 

9.  The  U.  S.  has  al^<)  tiie  Kn</imer  School  at  Willets  Point, 
N'.  Y.,  thi'  Arltll.r;/  Srh,ml  at  Fort  Monro.-,  V!i,ttic  Jrt- 
fanfty  tinii  Caralri/  Sr/ni/>l  at  Fort  Ijcnvt'Uwtirtil.  Kan.,  the 
'L((iht  Arhllinj  and  ('(U<tlry  Sehool  at  Fort  Hiley,  Kan., 
aud  the  W'ur  ColUg'  at  Newport,  R.  L    JoHS  P.  VVissBR. 

Military  Discipline.  Milltnrj EagfaMHiig,  ttc:  See 

Di.tcipLiNE,  K.Hui.'<itKKi>tu,  etc. 

Military  Insignia:  Sec  the  Appendix. 

Military  Law:  See  Mjiixui,  Law  and  Cqukt  Habtial. 

Mllitnrj  Ord«n :  See  Kmwbt,  Kmwri  TmnjiB,  ele. 

HtUtta  I—  Lat  military  serrloe,  soldiery,  deriv.  of  mi  let, 
mi'lHia,  soldier] ;  thet  portioa  of  the  milnaiy  Btrensth  of  a 
nation  enrolled  for  discipline  and  iustioetien,  but  local  in 
iu  organiaitiog,  and  engaged  in  aetiTe  eerriee  only  in  eases 
of  emergency.  Originally  the  term  was  synooymous  with 
the  cognate  derivative  "  military,"  as  embracing  the  whole 
body  of  national  troops,  whether  etiib<Kiied  for  actual  serv- 
ice or  relegated  to  indii«>trial  pursuits.  It  is  the  organised 
national  rvaervo  in  contradistinctioQ  to  the  n-gular  army 
and  the  leih  en  matitt  of  a  country,  and  therefore  compre- 
hends the  *- volunlA-er"  organizations  of  Great  liritain  and 
the  U.  S.,  the  National  Guard  of  France,  the  |jin<lwehr  and 
I,Andsturni  of  Germany,  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
other  European  states. 

In  Great  Britain  alone,  of  the  European  states,  is  reliance 
pim'ed  upon  voluntary  enli^•lment  for  maintaining  the  va- 
rious militia  orcnnizn? (<iri«  in  time  of  ]>fnc«\and  for  rcfTiiit^ 
ing  the  ri'frular  army  iH.tli  ill  pcarr  and  war.  'I'lir  British 
militia  svstem  <iri;,'uiaii'.l  in  tin' Anirlo-Sa.xun  fy^y,  and  in 
the  warlike  fr.ili.n  I'f  tin  am'^'iit  jH.ssr  Cuniilntu  •:.  Tiie 
fvrri  wa''  overshadowed  by  the  fcudai  sy.steiii.  w  as  n  vivi  d  in 
rhr  sirui:^'.,)  between  the  crown  and  the  bnr.Mi~,  and  was 
-n(n  r-.  n,  (|  liy  the  "trainc<l  Imiidn"  created  by  Jteinc*  1. 
I'll.—  were  iii  turn  supprc>M  d.  and  at  the  Uestonilion  (he 
rMM:tiir  svsfi.in.  in  it"  e*isi  iil i.il  1 1  .'iliin-^t,  was  established. 
I'lidi-r  i:  I  lli'  <  ;>i\ .  riim'  iii  a]  p-iin'>  lr.nl>-lii  iiienRnt  of  c<uin- 
flc-,  .tnii- 1« 'iid  li'  call  iiil,  nr. li.id\.  and  coiiiinand  the 
"rPL'iilar  tnijli.'i  "  ami  In  appi^nil  i;s  .ilVi.  i-r^.  The  quota  for 
each  couiily  is  Lsiiildisiitd  i>y  Cii,vvi uuicnl, and  in  the  failure 
of  voluntary  enli.«tmetil  a  levy  by  ballot  would  be  iimde 
upon  all  iionH^xeiiipted  inhnlulants  of  the  ci>unty  ;  but  jtruc- 
tically  these  quotas  arc  kept  up  in  time  of  j>eace  by  volun- 
tecrsi.  This  force  assembk-s  at  stated  periods  for  miliury 
exercise,  and  can  be  "embodied"  in  any  national  crisis. 
.Most  of  the  regiments  were  embodied  in  the  Qrhnealtvar, 
and  many  of  them  during  the  Indwn  mutiny.  They  may 
nut  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  unless  they  volunteer,  and 
then  only  by  provision  of  Parliament;  but  this  excinpiion 
does  not  apply  to  a  {>ortion,  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
force,  called  The  ''militia  reserve."  The  militia  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  in  1893-94  CKUiprised  14<».:{<ih  men,  of  whom 
188,744  wen  dasssd  as  "effectives."  The  Tolunteers,  how* 
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ever,  constitute  the  great  natioDal  reaerre.  FInt  orgmized 
in  1H04,  they  in  1818  numbered  over  400,000  effectives,  but 
dimiaishine  in  numbers  »s  danger  becsiae  less  imminent, 
tber  were  Mworbed  in  tiw  loeal  militia  A  revival  of  mili- 
tary  spirit  was,  however,  initiated  in  188»,  and  in  18M  the 
atrength  of  this  foroe,  iadudiog  tiw  yaonaiur  Mvalrjr,  «aa 
Wt4,im.  Byftai^iklaspaldliiJjntantsanddnli-maiteritG 
tbeio  oorpSt  gnuitiiw  tmm  certain  pecuniary  sllowaiioeB, 
arming  the  man,  andremjrioylDga  staff  of  inspec-tors  nnder 
the  inmediata  direction  of  the  War  OIBoe,  the  Uuvemnent 
maintaiiM  tills  force  in  a  very  creditable  condition  of  efll- 
elency;  but,  exci-^tting  the  veomanry  cavalry,  it  "may  not 
be  employed  in  time  of  civil  distiirliancc."  All  of  it.  how- 
ever, may  be  embo<lip<l  for  wiive  service  anywheru  iu  (iruat 
Britain  in  case  of  invusinn. 

In  Switzerland  t\wro  is,  nominally,  at  least,  no  standing 
army,  but  a  corps  of  educated  oflioen*  is  maintained ;  every 
citizen  is  held  to  militnry  s«Tvtii>,  and  is  tau)i.'lit  its  exer- 
cises in  the  schools;  and  tlii.'  \vur-:<trcnf.'tli  <>f  the  country 
b  divided  into  a  "regular  force"  of  about  W(,(XI0,  a  reserve 
uf  aliuiit  .Vt.OOO,  and  a  Iiandwehr  organisation. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  militia  b<T(>mi  s  naiioiml  only  when  culled 
into  the  actual  wrvicu  of  the  Feileral  tJoverninent.  Dur- 
the  Itevolutionary  war,  17T5-8JJ,  the  Feileral  annit-s  loti- 
sistcd  of  State  tr>ops  adopted  by  C'onf!^n>».s,  and  this  >.y>tcm 
of  maintainin?  «  military  fcrce  prevnileil  till  afti^r  the  iiri-*- 
ent  Union  whs  fonind.  Althou>;h  eminently  ipiulilii'cl  fnr 
military  siTvicc  by  tlio  i'X|"'ri«MU'es  of  tho  Kri'iu  h  Hiid  liid- 
iiiii  wut-,  t'liiitiUL'titiil  inilil  ill.  jw»  such,  plavfd  no  pniniineiit 
jiart  in  tlic  iti'vr.liil  ii>iiiiry  >trutr;rtf.  AvHilaMc  only  for 
brief  ].i'riiHis,  It  WHS  liiti.n'Ut  iti  ilisciplitit',  and  tLLTi-fure 
utii  tTtaiii  utnl'-r  lli<-;  nnd  it  wits  mainly  to  the  nxular 
triMi|>~,  <ir  ••  rniidiiiiit.il  line."  that  the  ri'voltinjr  colonies 
were  iniirbti  il  fi^r  imUoiial  itidi'lMindi'nee.  Tlie  following 
table,  <-im;[ nil  il  '.r^rw  ii  ' "pIs  of  the  New  Ham^ishire  His- 
torical Society,  exhibits  tiie  numl>er  of  trooj»s.  Coiitincnlal 
and  militfia,  fumislied  by  the  thirteeen  original  Staler: 


MaaaachuaeUs  . . . . 

Cnonmrtlcul  

Virifini*  

r«nnavlvaala  

New  York  

HarTland   

New  Hanipftlilre.. 
New  .IprHt-x'  . , ,,, 
S>*ni:  I  'iii'iiliua.... 
South  CaroUna, . . . 
Btaodel 
Oeorgia... 
Dsiawara.. 


Totals.. 


67.907 
81.1138 
«.S78 

iT.rei 

ie.487 
10.7H 

T.sm 

8.417 

2.879 

ssi,»n 


IS.l.Vt 

8.«n 

7.»7 
8.804 
4.IS7 
S.008 
«.(»& 

(?» 

(•) 
4.-JH4 

370 

86,188 


Under  the  Coutitntion,  Congress  lias  power  to  provide  for 
the  organisaiiiHi,  eqalproent.  and  diidpiiiM  «f  Uie  militia, 
and  for  its  government  while  in  the  servioe  of  the  U.  S.; 
and  the  States  ate  nohlUted  from  keeping  troops  in  time 
of  peace  except  onoer  congressional  eoraent ;  but  the  ap- 
pcrintinent  of  the  ofRcers  and  tlie  authority  for  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress is  expressly  reM^rved  to  the  rcs|>cetire  States,  ("on- 
greisional  enactments  for  maintaining  a  uniform  system 
of  militia  throughout  ttie  Union  require  the  enrollment  in 
each  State  of  all  non-exempte<l  able-bo<lied  male  cilixenH, 
resltlenl,  Iwtween  the  ages  of  eightoi'n  and  forty-ftve;  esu 
tablish  the  manner  of  organization;  prescribe  as  the  sys- 
tem for  its  discipline  and  Held  cxen-i^'s  that  obtaining 
for  the  time  being  in  the  regular  army;  and  provide  for 
arras,  pay,  jK>n<«ious,  etc.  Though  the  necessity  of  a  trfll- 
rtgulalea  militia  to  the  security  of  a  free  State  is  recognized 
in  the  Constitution,  the  argumciit-s  of  statesmen  and  the 
logic  of  fads  have  alike  failed  to  .s4>ruro  that  nttetilion  de- 
matxled  by  tin-  iri'avity  of  the  sulije^-t.  Siln  e  I7V.)  there  has 
l)een  tui  generril  ii  vi-,i<in  of  tlie  sv-lem.  Tlie  niiliti.s  r.Kle  is 
obs<i|rti-  in  many  partieulars,  and  in  some  nf  tlie  ."^Lnti  L'eii- 
eial  ennillnieiils  are  unknown,  and  in  othiTs  tlie  >tati'(l 
tnu<ters  foreven  ise  are  mere  btirii  -'[111*  iijiin  iniiitary  ilis- 
<-i|)Une.  .V  jmlieiou^  <y-tein  wouM  •-.■eure  an  elTeiUve  niiii- 
tury  re><i'r\ e  of  over  ^.(HMi.iMKt  men;  but  as  a  iiiaiier  of  fart 
the  oniv  existing  militia  worthy  of  the  nami'  is  found  in 
the  iirnfornied  volunteer  or>,'iiniznt ions  nnuntniiH-d  in  many 
of  the  States  as  "  N'atioiuil  or  State  ttuanl-."  an. I  llieaefORWS 
do  not  aggregate  an  effective  force  of  over  .'•O.IKK). 

The  PrMMit  is  eemaeHde^in^ebia^  «f  the  militia  of  the 


several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  Ski  and  ie  empowered  to  oaU  ont  theee  foivea,  by  orden 
to  andi  oHeen  of  the  miMtIa  aa  ha  may  chooae  to  addresL 
in  event  «t  faiTasIon,  actual  or  imminent,  and  in  eaiei  m 
ioBurreotion  or  rebellion  apinst  the  nnthocity  of  the  17.  & 
oranjrone  of  the  States  toeieof;  aod  beneiyoont&wetho 
militia  in  aervioB  tor  a  period  not  exeesdinf  nSne  months. 
While  so  employed  the  troops  receive  the  pnj,  nitioas.  ete.. 
of  regular  soldiers,  are  subject  to  the  Sales  and  Artldes  of 
War,  and  their  ottem  take  precedence  in  rank  nest  alter 
oflken  of  lika  grade  in  the  regular  service  or  in  sneh 
tinteer  organimtions  as  may  also  be  in  the  service  of  the 
V.  S.  The  efliciencv  of  this  system  was  first  tested  in  the 
war  of  1813-15,  in  which  some  of  the  militia  rendered  most 
valuable  service,  particularly  in  defense  of  jMxsiiions,  bnt 
much  emiwrrassment  was  caused  to  ttie  national  Govern- 
ment by  pretensions  in  some  of  the  States — 1st.  that  the 
State  cxecuti%'o  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
quotas  called  for;  2d,  that  the  militia  could  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  r.  S..  or  even  beyond  its  own  State;  and  3d,  that  it 
was  exclusively  under  the  command  of  its  own  officers,  aiul 
.subject  otdy  to  the  j>tr»onal  comnmnd  of  (he  President. 
These  pretensions  anise  of  course  only  in  localities  where 
tlie  war  wa.s  un|)opular.  but  they  have  never  been  <|uietetl 
bv  !^tatute.  'rhetroo]isin  ilie  civil  war  demonstrated  that 
citizens  make  thorough  sjiMiiTs,  but  the  lesson  of  that  and 
all  other  nnHlern  wars  has  been  that  civilians  are  not  so 
transformed  by  prestiili;,'iliii i.  n.  The  arnije>  in  the  field  at 
the  close  of  (he  eivil  vs/ir  «  .  re  velrrnri  ' 'i  :  jis,  regulars  ill 
all  but  nunie;  uinl  the  linii'  that  was  re(|iiired  for  the  drill 
mill  ili'-i  ijiliue  of  iiiihtia  and  volunteer  foiocs  after  pressing 
necessity  for  their  iniiiieiliute  em[iloyrnent  hwl  arisen  would 
all  have  l)een  save<l  if  these  men  could  have  Ixn^n  drawn 
from  an  efllcii  iit  military  rcM-rve.  The  war  of  1H12  re[^>eat- 
cilly  u-xhil  iti  'l  tlie  meUim  holy  srieeliiele  of  liir^'c  bodies  of 
U.  S.  trin)|.s  I'ihrehiiig  lo  the  I 'Ml  t  le-ticld  without  uiuler- 
standinga  sin.-ie  iiiciple  of  eletnentary  tn<t  ics  ;  and  tho 
first  draft  of  nutjoniil  militia  (eiill  of  .\iir.  lo.  iHfil)  in  the 
civil  war  wac  pruetnally  wortliless;  b.-fore  ih.y  could  l>e 
fully  orcanizcii  and  reHsoiialily  liiscifililieii  Itieir  terms  of 
service  began  to  expire,  and  their  oiilv  actual  service  Jt" 
tingly  terminated  in  the  disaster  of  the  llrst  Hull  Kuii. 

Kmiu  the  /"lua/  Rrptiri  uf  the  J'rovost-JJtir-'/itil-h-neral 
L'liiteii  Slatem  Army  it  apj>ears  that  the  total  nuiiiU  r  of 
militia,  vcdunteers,  and  drafted  men  received  into  the  service 
of  the  I'.  S.  during  tho  civil  war  was  2,600,401 ;  that  there 
were  actuallr  l,U0U.dl6  men  in  the  Held  when  hoeUlilice 
ceased,  of  w^om  about  978,000  wers  volunteers  or  con- 
scripts; and  that  the  national  enrcdiment  exhibitod,  at  the 
same  time,  an  avaiUble  reserve  ol  ifUifita  men.  From 
the  same  authority  is  oompiled  the  following  exhibit  of 
militia,  called  for  and  accepted  as  sncli,  during  the  war: 


(UaTAr*.  II.  IMI, 
aaliiMiMlifer 

od  •rait.*,  MM, 

krSIViS^aaiiar 

MI';iD<  f.'f  IMS||% 

MMBSfaaiaS 

erana. 

My  1%  Hit. 

1  Mm 
1  IWnUM. 

Mia 

Mnine    

New  Haiupalilre.., 

Vrnnotit  

MaamcliuHett*. — 

RhiMie  litlnnil  

Connectleiic  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvaiiia  

rw*  la  ware  

Marjrlaiid  

WpfltTlnrinla  

Dint,  of  Colttinbia.. 

Ohln  

ImliKtin  

llliri<ii»  

Mielii)(nii   

Wwcottsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri    

Keiiiiieky  

KlitJSjls  

Ti-iiii.-.-.'..  

,\.irlli  I  '.ir-  .liiin 
Nrlira>ku  Terrify. 


no 

1,880 

THO 
7t«> 

1S.,'<10 
7t» 
8.188 
*,»I0 

■i.i.s;i 

■l.lWt 
7S1I 

n« 

780 

s.m 

TliS 

i.sa» 

TNO 
1,580 


7TI 
77» 
TW 
8.786 

S.H7 

a.  Ill-,' 
i3.t>ii) 

3.128 

ai.iT& 

778 

'"wo 

12.  v.: 

■l.liSrt 

7HI 
HI7 
880 

sas 

10,801 

""«6 


Total*. 


19.080 

8.714 

7.14:. 

iii.o 
45.ai'i 

1.7S0 
a.S88 
4,800 

m 
se.tc* 

98.  U8 
ll.ftW 
11.MH 

S,8RI 
mSTO 
17.8IW 
14.9nB 

1.771 


7,8ai> 

1.  TSS 

«,ni 
i8.att 

2.  (1M 
5.8113 
1,7M1 

10.7H7 
8a.l!15 
1.7W 


887 

see 


7S.SH1     »l.«lrj   SH4.KR  B7.5(« 


4,000 

18,000 
18,000 


80,(100 

ai.uuo 

5,000 
10,000 


•167 

6,80» 

5,M0 
TW 

rjn 
ijm 

sn.s>4 

;.i»7 

11.3:» 
8,1M 
8,(81 

441 


*  Accepleil  (or  three  montlia. 
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Milk  Kn^'.  m'-\i'r.  mi  i'lur  :  ().  H.<irrrn.  tmliih  M™1. 
Germ.mi/eAi  :  Ii  .'l  ui/i'/lk  :  <i  ilh.  uui'ik.i :  cf.  Lai,  ihh!  'i>rr  : 
Or.  i^iKyttv  '-  Sdii^kr.  ♦  mnri,  >t  r'  'k»>,  njl>  1  :  Uu'  cliann  1  iTi-'t  ir 
se'  r--li'iii  <if  tin-  luiiiniimrv  i;liiiul>  w  h:i  li- >  tin'  liul- 
nnd  ifuin^liinrui  for  the  young  '>f  iinunnmi-.  I'lulrr 
ii'iriMul  LM 'riiiii ions  it  is  »n  nn»qui\  white  liiiui(i.  I'fffii 
tiDge^l  wiUi  jfllow  or  blue.  It  i*  licnviiT  anil  inon-  I'lSt-oli.s 
than  water,  anc).  a  h<  :i  fn-sh,  has  a  faint,  itli-asant  mlor  and 
an  agreeable,  swt-cti~h  U\Ap.  When  first  arawn  it  is  nearlr 
neutral,  often  K'^'^P  ""U'tu  t'  ric  reaction,  i.  •■.  ii  ri  .i. 
a<'!d  with  bhl«?  1iliiiti>  ami  uik.iliiii'  with  re<l  litmns;  usuidly 
;h>'  iiciil  niu  tii  II  tip-t  iimrkt-ii.  lliiiiirtu  milk  is  tii'arlv 
alttiiys  ttikiilUK',  uiilk  fi'Miii  rnriin  i  ri  ■(!>  liininnls  ui'iil. 
In  a  short  time  nu'k  hi  t  . in..  -  ,|,Tiil>'.||y  ni  .,\,  .isvin^-  to  the 
conversion  of  inilk— lu'ar  int.i  iiinir  .nul,  Miik  win'n  fn'sh 
i$  a  me<'hani<'al  iiii\'ur<'  iti  tin'  f'lrni  <>f  a  thin  eniuiiiion  of 
butter-fat  and  iiulk  bviuui.  All  milks,  from  whatever 
*Juroe,  have  the  same  peneral  prowrtie-s  anil  contain  (he 
same  proximate  principh^s,  the  only  uiflerenc*"  fouml  U'twmi 
milks  from  diffen-iit  nu-es  of  animals  or  fn>m  diiTen-nt  in- 
dividuaU  of  the  same  rooe  boin^  cau.«e<l  by  slight  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  the  several  constitnents. 

Gdws'  milk,  on  account  of  its  ^reat  imporUtioe  u  humaa 
food  tad  beomw  it  liw  Imw  niorc  thoroiwlilv  studied  tbM 
anjr  other,  will  Iw  ooiuridarad  as  typical  offul  raOlcB,  It  is 
wittto  or  ToUowMi  white,  the  ydlow  tint  bainsr  impoited  bf 
the  trntter-fU,  M  closely  skumnsd  oilUc  mnforailjr  liis  • 
bluiab^vliite,  ofmleaoeat  •ppcoiaiice,  A  highly  colored  milk 
ioclioncterutieotiamo  bmdaof  <!OWB,es|)ei-iikllr  the  Quern- 
Kj,  and  to  a  somewhat  leM  extent  the  Jersey,  the  intensitT  of 
tlie color  varyine  con^idfimWr  with  indivjdnal  anfmalt)  of  all 
breods.  The  coTor  is  affectiii  br  the  food  and  by  the  {>erio<i 
of  lactation,  it  being  nxire  marlced  when  cows  arc  in  good 
pasture  than  wfaeo  they  arc  fed  dry  fodder,  and  hifher  in 
the  earl ierstOftee  of  lactation  than  toward  the  end.  Ita  spe- 
cific f^rmvity  rangt>»  from  aljout  to  1*088.  aooonlfO|f  to 
the  amount  and  L-hariMMi^>r  of  the  eolide  which  ft  contains; 
tha  average  is  about  1-032. 

Mieroitcnpic  Appearancf. — Under  the  microsoope  milk 
•p[iear»  to  tw  a  tnuis|»arent  colorleaa  liquid,  in  which  are 
■u^jiendod  an  immense  number  of  yellowish  tmnslucent 

f lobules  having  a  high  refractive  power  and  a  pearly  luster, 
hese  glolmles,  which  constitute  the  fatty  portion"  of  the 
milk,  vary  greatly  in  siw,  the  diameter  rangmg  from  about 
'001  mtn.  for  the  sraalleM,  to  about  '01  mm.  for  the  largest ; 
the  average  diameter  is  about  •004  mm.  The  numlter  of 
globules  varies  from  less  than  1,000.000  to  over  5,000.000  in 
fi  I  i;liic  inillimcter  of  milk,  frnrti  which  it  is  estinsntfd  that 
a  „  irop  of  gixxl  milk  will  i  i  tirnin  from  150,'«hi.ihni  to 
2U0.LxNi.iNtt).  Th«»  ntimbpr  (t<^ualiy  increaties,  and  at  the 
satne  tiiii«-  tlif  -^izv  (liinLiii-hi:"<,  as  the  period  of  lactation  ad- 
v«nrf->.  thi-ri'  U'liic  iisimliy  two  tn  four  timet  as  many  at 
tiie  1-11(1  of  lli>'  Iru'tation  [icrn^l  h.--  nl  lh(>  In  ;,-inuiiit'.  Breed 
chariw't-'fi-t  ii'-i  (trc- iilsii  iinirkri!,  iiltlmu^'li  imlividual  varia- 
tions ar>-  Very  frr''iit  within  th'.'  lin't-ils,  Si  fm-  as  the  sub- 
ject has  been  9ludte<i,  llu'  itIdImiIi's  in  Jenwv  and  Otit^mseT 
milk  have  been  found  the  Inrt'i  -t  and  those  in  Ayrsliin'  iimi 
Holstein  milk  thesmalle-t.  ttii  iir<'otit»t  of  the  grcut'-r  Th- 
cil;ty  with  wliii  h  Inrnt-  tui  t;li lUiili/s  s_)>iiritte  from  the  .m-- 
rurii,  1  ill'  si/.c  ■  'f  till'  globules  i;-  nil  ini] II  irl fiiit  fm-tor  in  butttir- 
niakiiii;.  L'^|M'<  ii>!ly  when  any  syvtem  uf  trmviiy  m-itiidng  is 
u««.»J;  the  ilitlrri'iif'-'.  however,  pnict iciill y  iliNiiipuars  when 
the  centrifugal  cr<-iiin-s«  i>uriit'ir  i-;  iim'.I. 

It  was  formerly  sui>iMKjf»]  ihiU  th.'  fat  t^I'ilmli^s  were  in- 
closed in  a  tJiin  membrane,  which  i.-  rupiur.'.l  liy  i  hiirning. 


thus  permitting  the  globules  to  adiirn'.  lo 


inniules  of 


butter;  this  hvpothesis  was  supporicii  dy  tlie  fa»-l  that  ether 
fail.s  to  di;i»olve  fat  from  fresh  iu:lk  wlien  the  two  are 
shaken  together,  but  (li.sfsolvcs  it  readilv  if  a  little  acid  or 
alkali  is  ilr^t  added  to  the  milk,  tlut  explaniitiou  l>ein^  that 
the  membrane  was  destroyed  by  th«  acid  or  alkali,  thus 
pennilting  the  solvent  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fat.  As 
•11  of  the  phenomena  indicating  a  membrane  may  be  dupli- 
cated in  artificial  emuUions  wlusre  no  membrane  can  exist, 
and  an  tin  fkbaka  in  milk  may  bo  divided  by  a^tatfoa  at 
lemporttuM  alMin  tbo  Ddtteg^fmlnt  ftf  the  fat  wlthaut 
ohaaginc  thetr  «p|MatMKW  or  propertiea,  It  it  fair  (o  aeeume 
that  milk  Is  a  sinple  emulakm  ana  that  the  globules  of  fat 
are  free,  being  prevented  from  ninniiw  together  or  being 
diaeolved  by  the  surface  tension  of  the  flquio  around  them. 

YiM  «/  JftUr.'^The  yield  of  milk  depends  chiefly  upon 
dM  indindiuil  dMmetenstics  and  the  breed  of  the  animal, 
wkt  is  Inllnanoed  by  u»  of  cow,  period  of  lactation,  and 
fbod.  The  aTsngo  yield  of  dairy  amuab  thnngfaoat  the 


v.  irii-hniitit:  all  im-'crls  miil  all  fondif inns  of  treatment, 
is  l,..t«,'.'n  !uni  A.iHHt  Hi.  ]mt  yi'itr.    Tlic  llolsteins  lead 

nil  c'tluT  tirci'.ls  iii  quantity  of  jjiilk  pnxlin'iii.  Thf  Ad- 
I'lii'-'il  Rr.ji.ttrt/  contains  iiatiies  <  f  a  iiinijlur  of  iminials 
timl  littVii  rri-<iri!<!  of  ov»r  SN>.tN.IO  Ih.  ]>i  r  y.-nr,  mnl  mw  cnw  Ls 
re|)or1eil  to  Imv.'  |  ri iiliiri-ii  :i(i,.'i|si,  11,.  in  :»m  liny..  im  av>>r- 
a^'  for  thi'  wliulr  \i. jir  of  over  111.  i.rr  lijiy  ;  Jut  iraviiniiiii 
virlil  W'l  III.  7  ox.  in  one  (lax.  Tdi-  cnw  nri;.-Jicr|  1. .•(*•,.-) 
III.;  tlir  uvi'i'ii-r-  Wright  of  milk  wiiiiM  ili.-rcfiiri'  ••<iii:il  Iht 
i.«ri  isciL'li'  I'ViTv  IiJ;  days.  The  .\ \ rsli i n-s  ur>_'  ai-MiJuavy 
irislkcr-.  l,.ul  are  not  so  remarkable  in  llll'^  r>  '^[ici  t  as  till' 
Ilii|-li'iiis.  With  pro|ior  care  the  yieltl  of  miik  im  r-  a-i  s  as 
till'  (  iiH  l; rows  older,  until  seven  or  eit^ht  Vr  ar-  nlii.  ^Inn  a 
rna\iiiiiiiu  is  reached.  'I'lu'  u'calrst  tlnw  iisimlh  iil.raiiu"! 
witiiiu  21  few  weeks  aftt  r  i  alvini;,  mnl  !ljt'ii  ){rittiiially  dimin- 
ishes until  the  end  of  lactation.  .\  L->'iierou.<;  ralion' tidl  in 
albuminoids  is  conducive  tu  a  targe  milk  yield. 

I'nidurin  of  Milk.— Vat  oRam',  batter,  cheese^  obL,  set 
BuTTEB.  and  C'U£i:&c. 

CButcAii  OoimriTVKirni  op  Cows*  Mils. 

In  most  analyf^s  of  milk  only  two  direct  determinations 
are  ouulo,  vt2u,  Uie  total  solids,  obtained  by  evaporating  t  he 
water  and  drying  tha  retUoe  at  100'  C  to  oon»t«nt  weight, 
and  tha  firt,  which  is  that  porUon  of  the  total  solids  that  is 
soluble  in  udmlKNW  elliBr.  Hon  oompkle  analysts  show 
that  both  the  nt  and  the  aolids  nol  fsl  an  miztnrea  of  sev- 
enl  oonpoands  having  widely  ittSHcnt  ptonerties. 

SuiUit'fat  is  a  mistnrs  of  eevaral  nential  fate  or  glycer- 
ides  (glyoBnl  salts  or  ethers  of  flatty  acids).  Nine  ntty 
acids  nave  alteody  been  obtained  by  the  saponification  A 
butter-fat^  an<l  it'i.s  likely  that  tdlll  others  will  be  found 
when  better  methods  for  sej>amting  the  insoluble  acids  have 
been  devised.  The  acids  found  in  butter,  in  eoiubination 
with  givcerol,  are,  according  to  Kirchner,  oleic,  palmitic, 
«i4»«iH<',  liutyric.  <'aproic.  raprylic,  capric,  myristic,  and  butic. 
Tia-  flmt  five  mentioned  are  the  mont  important,  and  are  the 
only  ones  which  will  be  eonsi<lered  in  this  place,  as  only  mi* 
Dute  quantities  of  the  others  are  found  in  ratter.  The  gly> 
cerin  compounds  of  these  adds  are 

Olein,  CfHt(C'i*H||0«)«,  a  constituent  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  fata.  When  nun,  it  is  nearly  colorless  and  liquid 
at  teroneraturee  above  tbe  ihNgdn^polnt.  It  yields  1IB-T  per 
cent,  of  oleic  acid. 

I'almitin,  CaIIt(rnH,iO,),,  occurs  in  many  animal  and 
vegetable  fata.  It  is  a  white  solid,  melting  at  628°  C;  it 
yields  95-28  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid. 

Stearin,  C,ITt<CiaI]tiOi)i,  is  found  in  all  solid  animal 
fat?.  It  is  a  white  solid,  neltiDg  «t  85'  C;  it  yields  W'TS 
per  cent,  of  stearic  a<-id. 

Butyrin,  CiHtlCiHtC)))!.  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having  a 
ranf id  nrjor  and  a  disagreeable  tait«».  It  yieM?«  97'-4  per  cent, 
of  liiil  }  rir  acid. 

( iiproin.  C«lit(C«H||0«)i,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  prop- 
erties sfaniUr  to  bntyrin.  It  yidda  90*1  par  eent.  capiw 
aHd. 

<  'Iric,  |>almitic,  and  stearic  a<'id.«  'ii  rivi  d  frnin  the  cnrrc- 
si  iiiidiiig  glyrerides  are  insoluble  iti  wiiier,  ttiul  art;  nut  vnl- 
aiilt!;  they  compriiiO  ulniiit  K7-.'"i  [n  r  rent,  of  the  butter-fat. 
'I'lir  [tmportion  of  eii'  li  bus  nut  inM  ii  ar<'nr«telr  determined. 
Butvrii.'  and  i-ji]iriiii' ai  id  arr  .siiliiiilc  in  wiiirr  litld  Volatile; 
tlii'V  ciiniiiriM'  aliiiiit  7  |)iT  (•••lit.  nf  the  butter-fat. 

nf  the  fjil.-.  u-i-d  in  the  adultiTation  of  butter  arc  ci-m- 
piisi  li  nf  c  iii,  stearin,  and  iMihutliii,  glycerides  wiiieii  yield 
upi  n  sH|Minilli  nfii'ii  fiitty  aci<ls  which  are  insoluble  anil  not 
voitttilc,  'I'lie  e.siitiutiiiin  of  the  soluble  and  volatile  acids  is 
I  therefore  the  U-sst  mi-aiis  of  detecting  spurious  butters, 
j     The  specific  gravity  of  butter-fat  at  15'  C  is,  according 
!  to  Fleischmann.  'WJ  when  referred  to  wat»?r  at  4"  V. ;  iLs 
melting-point  r(ing«<.s, according  tt>  the  amount  of  li<iuid  and 
.srdi<l  glyccrides.  from  "2!)       to  41  '  C,  with  an  average  of 
alM>ut  33  C.   The  pro|)erties  of  butter-fat,  viz.,  color,  spe- 
cific gravity,  melling-|xjint,  and  amount  of  volatile  acids,  are 
to  a  contudemble  extent  de^ieodent  upon  the  breed  of  cow, 
the  character  of  the  ration,  and  the  period  of  lactation. 

The  solids  not  fat  in  milk  conrist  of  protein  matter  (casein 
and  albumen),  milk-sugar,  and  salte  (ash),  with  minute 

Suantitles  of  other  oiganio  compounds  (galacttn,  loctoglobu- 
n,  area,  creatin,  Hbnn,  ebnlesterin.  and  citric  acidL  The 
solution  of  the  aolids  not  fat  in  water  oonstitntes  the  milk 
serum. 

The  yitmgti»ttt  FttHU/m  of  MUki—iX)  Ctutin :  Under 
normal  conditions  casein  is  the  mort  abundant  protein  bodv 
found  in  milk,  to  which  it  is  peculfaur,  ss  it  has  not  with 
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eertuntT  been  idMitill«d  atifirlum  dM.   It  diffan  fMu 

other  aliMiminnidt  iB  oontolnmf  |ilMqi>kionM|  md  te  teinc 
precipilatoil  by  rennet.  It*  oompaatum,  MOOfdiog  to  Hstn- 

OMcatoD.  b  lid  follom:  Ctebon  im,  bfdro^n  7.  nitrogen  15'7, 
■olphur  Dm,  phosphorui  OW,  and  oxy^m  22*65  ymr  cent. 
Little  b  knowo  ciwueruing  it.s  molei  ular  siniclure.  Its 
■olations  turn  the  plant'  of  iJolnrizL-d  liLclit  tu  the  left.  When 

dry  it  is  a  whitu  sulid,  very  slightly  s()lu(>!r^  in  pure  water  or 
in  eolutioiis  of  neutral  sjili* — r^-adily  nolulilr  in  water  made 
•lightly  Alkaline,  the  wdulion  Vh-iiji;  n,  uUal  nr  slightly  lu-i't, 
aIw  s<'>lid>le  in  wHt<'r  to  whic-li  (^m  l  i  tiutu  of  lime  is  ad<leii, 
the  carbonic  acid  being  liberated.  If  the  !<olulion  in  lime- 
water  be  earefallj  neutralized  with  dilute  phosphoric  iw.id, 
neither  the  ea,i4>in  nor  the  phaspliatv  o(  liine,  which  is  pres- 
ent in  considerahl^  ouantitv,  appears  to  M  preeipitated. 
This  solution  hu*  the  oiialescent  appearance  of  closely 
akimnieil  milk;  it  i«  therefore  probable  that  the  white  color 
ot  milk  is  to  mme  extent  due  to  the  casein  and  phosphate  of 
lime  which  it  contains.  It  is  aucxt  ionaMe  if  in  these  ca^-s, 
or  in  milk,  the  casein  is  in  perfect  solution  ;  it  swrns  more 
probable  that  it  i»  diffused  through  the  liquni  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  jelly.  It  is,  however,  to  all  practicai  pur|Hi««>»,  a 
complete  solution,  and  will  bo  so  considerod  in  (hiH  article. 

Caiiein  fiolutioi)<;  nn<  not  coagulated  by  Vti  iling,  although 
the  surface  bccioiiiLs  LMvercd  with  a  toutrli  skin,  whii  h  is  re- 
newed when  ii'ti)i)\ i.d.  It  is  precipiini>'ii  luu'hanged  by 
saturating  it-i  SDlniion-i  with  wniimn  chlnriili'  v.r  niagti('«ium 
sulphate*.  Il  i>-  jiri-ciiiil lUcd  fiisin  in'Utnil  .s'^lutions  by  all 
mineral  H^ill^.  the  lil-criintntc  ln-lllK  aL'am  <ll>-<ils  (_(J  when 
an  excesis  of  arxd  is  a'l'L'd.  The  ('na;,'ul)itiiin  isi.urim:)  "f 
iiiilk  when  it  in  K'ft  miilisl iirl«'<l  fiir  a  fow  hr.urs  is  rausr.l 
by  th«  formatiiHi  of  lui  tic  aciil  fn.in  the  iiiilk-suu'ar  Uy  llic 
grriwtli  of  ttic  liK'ti".'  fiTiDi'tit.  Til!'  most  (.■liiinii't.Ti^tif 
propt-rty  i>f  owsfin,  which  <Ustinfriiis)iL's  it  fruiii  all  <ither 
albuniiiiniils,  is  t]\H'.  iiliH/fd  in  the  inaiMifHflnn' nf  <  hi'<si', 
viz.,  its  cojiijulat  il  .11  i>y  rt'ijiict.  Tins  rcai-tinn  i  xTiirs  only  in 
solutions  r.iiitititjiiiif  salts  of  liinu  uinl  at  t>'iii|.cratiircs  be- 
tween 15  C.  juiJ  tit)  ('.  Cftscin  ami  iilkaliiit!  albuminate 
have  many  propertit  s  in  I  'iminiin,  bin  iln  ir  identity  has  not 
been  fully  («<t-ablUtied.  >iunual  iiiilk  ruiitains  about  H  |>er 
ci'tit.  n{  I'asein,  the  range  in  individual  caat^i  being  fn:im 
aliuut  to  4  per  cent.  We  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  propertiefi  of  casein  to  the  re- 
searches of  Schmidt.  Soxhlut,  and  Ilammarsteu. 

(2)  Albumrn  is  found  in  all  milk,  lla  pnmitiei  are 
eiroilar  to  the  albumen  of  eggs  and  that  of  the  blood  mrum. 
It  !•  soluble  in  water.  It  is  mA  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tlai  br  dilate  acids  and  not  hj  rennet,  When  warned  to 
70*-18*  C.,  it  is  ooagnlatad.  Nomial  milk  oontains  an  aver- 
in  «f  tboat  04  per  oent.  of  albiunea.  ColMtnuB  milk,  on 
tSa  «tiMr  budt  eontain-t  a  much  Ughw  patuwrtaga,  the 
•nonBt  sooMUiiMa  iwwhinj;  20  |Mir  oent. 

(3)  Lactofflobulin  was  duoovered  indepnidiBBtir  in  caws' 
milk  by  Sebelien  and  Emmerling  at  about  the  same  timet 
Only  small  quantitiKt  of  it  occur  in  normal  milk,  iMonllv 
not  over  1  milligrammo  per  liter,  but  in  colostnim  nilK 
several  per  cent,  have  been  found.   It  may  be  separated 

•  from  whey  by  carefully  adding  sodium  hydrate  to  neutral 
reat'tion  and  then  saturatinir  with  mngnesiutn  sulplmlc.  It-s 
solutions  are  ooagulatad  by  neating  to  67  -70  I'.  It  in  .sim- 
ilar to.  but  not  generally  considerp«l  itleutical  with,  the  jiara- 
globulin  of  blixicl. 

(4)  (Jttiaetin,  or  lactoprotein,  liclongs  to  the  group  of  pep- 
tones, and  ot-'curs  even  in  fresh  milk,  which  on  the  average 
contains  about  f>*l  per  cent.  It  is  not  nrecipitutiil  by  boil- 
inf;  nor  by  acids.  I>ut  is  j>recipitat(Nl  ny  nien'uric  nitrate, 
alcohol,  taiinin,  atid  other  reagents,  which  ]>ri'<-ipitate  |k.'|>- 
toncs. 

■  '>)  Fibrin. — The  presence  in  milk  of  a  small  quantity  of 
a  nil rogcnoii.s  princi|>le  havini;  similar  nrii|x>rti<-s  to  blmNl 
tibrm  wiis  first  rn«nti»nc<l  by  ItslK-nck.  The  evidence  ujMtn 
which  hi*  ci>nclu>i<>ns.art!  Imscd  may  Ik'  thus  siiiuiuari/.rd  : 
First.  The  peculiar  grouping  of  tfi^  fiit  globules  of  milk 
after  it  is  drawn,  which  is  analogo  i-  tu  th-  griiupnig  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  blooil.  both  of  wfni  l.  |  Im  i'».nu-|j«  are  j>re- 
vented  by  the  midilion  <if  sul>si.iiiiii-s  «h..  'i  iriterfcre  with 
the  coiigulntion  of  fibrin.  Sc<-<.»iil.  'i  lii  •k-comp<isitii'n  of 
hydroj.'!  :i  ;i,  \,\  »t;ii  h  T' although  much 

less  nmrki'i  Uiiitiu  .lli  iil  i  lil.rin.  is  ol  tti.-  sjiuic  nalun>,  in 

that  it  is  pi.  I ,  I  r,  1  |.\ fir^i  111  .r  1  nil  the  milk  to  lH>iliiig.  This 
rpiM  lion  riay  !•.  nn  liiticii  by  aj  plying  tincture  of  guiacum 
an  l  hy  lr.iu.  ii  ["  ri  \i  !<■  to  a  filter-paper  that  has  Um  ti  moist- 
ened with  fn>sh  milk  and  then  dritMl  at  ordinary  tvmpcra- 
tnras;  tha  p»psr  wiU  be  eoktNd  faintly  blue  wherever  any 


dotsotflbrinooear.  Clotsof flbrinnnbeftviartliaBtlMmilk 
wrun,  nod,  «s  tbar  iwudly  ccntBinjrioli^  itf  fat*  oAw  0011- 
aiderabla  naislanca  to  ersamiiw.  Tha  iocliMnd  fat  globulas 

are  usually  sufficient  to  float  the  small  elota  which  aoenmn- 
late  itt  t  he  cream,  and  cause  this  to  fifive  a  stronger  reaction 
for  fibrin  than  the  sidm  milk  or  even  the  whole  milk  from 
which  it  is  derived.  When  a  centrifugal  cream-Nc{>arHtor  is 
U!kMl,  the  librin  clots  are  mo!<lly  collected  upon  the  sides  pf 
the  bowl,  atid  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  slime  found  fn 
til'  •ieparator-faowl  after  it  has  Wn  u.-m-<1.  This  slime  often 
u'lvr  nearly  aa strong  reaction  for  fibrin  as  bliKxI. 

In  cim.swpience  of  the  retsistance  which  fibrin  clota offer 
to  creaming,  any  condition  which  prevents  their  formation 
should  facilitate  the  separation  of  craun,and  such  appears 
to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  means  employed  docs  not  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  separate  the  casein  or  utlter  constlt- 
uenl.s  of  (he  milk.  For  instance,  the  addition  of  small 
({uantities  of  caustic  soda  or  ]Kilash  to  milk  gives  a  very 
rapid  and  rtlii  i.  nt  creaming.  The  ra{)iil  WNiling  of  the 
milk  directly  after  it  is  drawn  delays  the  c«i«gnTatioo  of 
t  he  fibrin  and  facilitates  creaming.  Close  creaming  bj  tha 
deepsetting  svstem  is  bwl  explainer]  by  this  fact. 

.S< niial  milk  appears  to  contain  atxmt  one-lhi>usjin<lth  as 
much  fibrin  as  blood,  or  on  the  average  about  •tKKW  jK-r 
iTiit.  This  amount,  small  as  it  i-,  mi  account  of  its  great 
l*>idt»nry  til  mrjgiilaf«  nni!  adlicrr  tu  tlir  side?!  of  the  cream- 
ilif,'  M'^>i'l,  may  mutcriaUy  afTci'l  Ihc  pracii'-al  ^M,^k  in  the 
i.'i'i'aiiifry.  When  tlii'  <|iuujtity  is  mU':  li  im  naMul.  .s[«>ntn- 
iii  -iiis  I  'lrigulation  v(  tin.'  milk  takes  j  iai '•  \vnh..iii  th.-dr- 
vi'|ij|)m>  nt  of  Hcifl.  'I'lic  i-Miminntion  i  f  a  fi-w  milks  wfnch 
(■i>ai;ulat.'<l  in  this  wav  sliiAVfd  in  i'Vitv  case  tfiat  the 
ainotiut  I'f  tilTin  w.'is  alun'riiml.  at  h  ast  m>  far  this  is  in- 
i|irat>'ii  by  tli>-  iic('<tiri|i< isitii in  nf  liyilmgen  pcr*>xide. 

iHl  CrtutiH  niid  sill, si'iru  ifl  li.,donging  to  the  ttliiliie 

k'r"iij»,  have  Imi  11  SI  ('iirati  il  fnun  nulk;  but  they  never  occur 
except  in  minnt'  (iiuiititit  s,  am!  havi-  no  influence  upon  tlje 
quality  ..f  th.'  milk. 

Miik-Miujiir,  hu  Ui-*',  i(u.'tin  (t'ltHisOu  +  IliO;,  is  a  peculiar 
carlHihydrate  found  in  all  milks,  and  in  no  other  animal 
wcretion.  Ai-oonling  to  itouchurdt  it  also  oc-curs  in  the 
ripe  fruits  I'f  Achnis  .vi/m/a.  When  pure  it  is  a  white 
solid,  crystallizing  at  tho  rhombic  system  with  one  niolti- 
cule  of  water,  which  it  gives  up  slowly  at  100  C. ;  it  is 
ca.sily  and  completely  retnovwl  at  130  -140'  C. ;  at  170"- 
180"  C  it  loses  the  clement  of  water,  being  changed  into 
lactooaramel,  a  brown  amorphous  solid.  Ihc  dry  crystals 
are  hard  and  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  have  only 
a  slightly  swasT  (tst*.  It  is  soluble  in  6  [mrts  of  ooM 
watar  and  in  M  parts  ot  boilinswater ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  absolnto  nlooliol  and  in  atbsr.  with  pure  veast  it  does 
n«t  nntkrKO  the  alcoholte  fermentation,  but  by  the  action 
of  osvtabi  miero-ur^&nisms  the  sngar  is  so  changed  that  the 
alcoholic  fermentatioo  takes  )>lace.  I'lion  this  depends  the 
production  of  fowNiss.  It  readily  undergoea  the  lactic  far^ 
mentation,  tM>ing  ehai^ml  into  lactic  acid,  and  to  this  is 
due  the  ordinary  phenomenon  of  the  sonring  of  milk.  >lilk- 
sugar  is  usually  iiianufa<'tured  from  whey,  a  waste  protiuct 
obtained  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  cheese,  by  cva|Kiration  and 
cry.stallization.  It  is  used  in  infant  and  invalid  foods,  as 
well  as  in  pharmaceutical  pn>|iaration.s. 

Citric  Aeid. — One  of  the  most  intervsling  discoveriea 
connected  with  the  composition  of  milk  is  that  it  contains 
a  small  amount  of  citric  acid.  .Soxhlet  first  called  atten- 
tion to  (he  fiu:t  that  the  amount  of  lime  dissolved  in  milk 
could  oiilv  be  explained  by  the  prcseiic-c  in  milk  of  an  or- 
ganic at'i'd.  I.atcr  Ilenkel.  in  Soxhict's  laboratory,  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  *'itric  acid  from  milk,  and  showed  that 
it  WHS  n  normal  const itticiit  of  nil  milks.  This  aciil  is  the 
Riiinc  as  that  in  lemons,  tin  the  averag<!  alHml  0-1  |i«>r  cent, 
of  it  is  contained  in  milk,  so  that  the  milk  of  a  pKxl  cow 
would  contjiin  each  day  more  citric  acid  than  a  larpc  lem- 
on. This  acid  is  in  combiiiiiiion  with  the  iLsh  constituents, 
otherwi'i«>  it  would  render  thf  milk  distinctly  acid,  and 
probai  ly  i  i.i,-'  ihr  ctMigulntinn  of  the  caseine.  The  quan- 
tity i;i  milk  a|.]iv;irs  to  be  iiidifwurlcHt  of  the  nature  of 
the  rill II  ti. 

Tfit  Aith — JJmeral  CunMiluentti. — The  iii iiicr.il  ninstitu- 
cuts  of  niilk  are:  rulnssium  oxido,  K,(>;  si"|]'aii  oxide, 
Nh]0;  calcium  oxide.  CaO;  oiognesium  oxide,  JIgO  ;  ferric 
oxiilc,  Fe,<  >. :  ]>ii<»phi>ric  pentoilde,  PtOi;  anlpbur trioxids^ 
•SOj :  ami  chlorin.  Cl. 

The  metallic  oxides  are  mostly  <  i in  I .i:ii<l  with  pliusphoric 
acid  and  t.'l,  but  m  lhet>e  aru  not  sulfi<'icnt  to  neulralue  the 
alkalis,  tha  nmainder  must  bo  united  with  oiganic  mMk 
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nf  the  l'»0,  ill  the  ash  are  derired 
frnin  iT^^iKiK'  ( oiiijx.uiia-  in  thamillL  The  Mb  Mnomito  to 

aiKHit  U  i  |x'r  et^nt.  of  the  milk. 

The  total  su]i<l-s  in  cows'  milk  vary  from  11-64  pW  O0llt.to 

fwr  J'*'!!?.,  averndiif,'  about  13  per  cerd. 
Iiiliu'  t;rn[ihii-  tJiliU'  ^'ivi-ii  Im'Iow  nrf  L'r<>i:[i>-il  topetJuT 
ail  I'f  ttji-  nm-i ii i.r  Ills  iiii-iitioiicd,  111  j'lu^urtions  which 
repr>->  ;ii  a[.(irnxiiiujt.  iy  tlio  !iv<-iHi,'i  i'(»tn|K»iition  of  cows' 
tuilk.  MoriMver,  as  the  s»me  Ponntituenu  enter  into  all 
milk,  it  is  typical  for  milk  in  geaomL  It  ii  safo  to  My  that 


milk  is  unifoniilv  [lo.jr.  Other  l)n>**ci!i  have  their  i  hunn  ior- 
isti)  >  rnorr  or  Irsy  {  ronouneeii,  and  there  are  in  nil  lirn  .lg 
ccrtaiii  famiitei)  uotod  either  for  the  quanlitj  or  qiuiitl^  uf 
t  l;.  ir  milk  priKlHction. 

'i'hn  table  in  the  prM?cding  paragraph  gives  the  averages 
of  analyses  of  milks  from  dilTerent  tyi>es  of  cowis.  The 
amilyses  are  taken  from  Koutiig's  tables,  and  represent  the 
average  of  hundreds  of  cows  in  each  cla^s  motitioned. 

The  aaalv8e»  mode  during  the  ten  years  ending  IUSS  at 
the  uilking  trJib  ot  th«  Brittah  IMtyfVmiMn' AMoeiatt^ 
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the  individuAl  rnriiitions  in  the  (•i)tniH>s;ii(in  of  cows'  milk 
ciki,>w  aid^r  dilTt.'rfiiccs  (hiin  is  fimnil  bctwc-i)  ttio  iivcnigi' 
ooopoittton  of  iiiilk.-s  from  ditfercnt  mctih  of  auiiimia. 

The  Pkoi'ortioii  or  MlMt-r^vsnrrnTinnra, 
The  Hverap'  <niiii>ONilii)ii  of  ti'<nii<il  onws"  milk  dt>riveii 
from  nearly  KK)  uiiiiiviios  c<ilIo<  li-<l  by  Koeiiig  from  all  yojrt^ 
of  the  world.  Iiicluiliiii^'  milk  frmn  all  bn^  iis  of  oom  kept 
under  a  grt'af  vjirit^i  y  ot  coiiditii.'tis,  is  »is  foUaws: 
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SolliJ*  iii>t  fat.  

The  rirt  iiiii'^tfiiiri-;  wlm  h  conlrilmte  to  the  wide  varia- 
tions shown  will  111'  i  (Hivi,lrr<-ii  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  IndividHt>i\t</  itml  Rncc.    In  almost  every  herl  of 

dairy  cows  wdi  be  found  some  animals  which  jrivf>  ]  r 

milk,  measured  by  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  inntaiii-, 
and  others  which  give  milk  much  richer  than  tin'  uvemge; 
so  persi.it*"nt  are  the^c  traits  under  all  natural  conditions 
that  the  individual  tendency  of  the  animal  is  recogniztNl  as 
tiie  moet  important  factor  which  contributes  to  the  ijuulltr 
of  milk  pruduoed.  The«e  peculiarities  may  be  intcnsifleil 
Md,  to  A  cwtalB  extont,  ertabllihed  bf  eneful  breeding 
throagh  flCTeral  fnentiooB,  nnfjl  they  beoome  family  or 
hrefX  charwteri^Ioa vhich,  within  certaio  limltat  may  be 
depended  u|>oiu    In  this  way  tho  Channel  Island  cattle 

AXAI.YSES  OP  MlI.KS  FROM  DlKFERKXT  BrKED*. 
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(Jerseys  and  Onemseys),  noted  f i  r  ;ti-  uniformly  rich  milk 
which  they  pr(.>diice.  have  hpf-ii  di  v,  1, .|>ihI.  On  the  other 
lian'I.  tliu  llwl-.ti'iii  <'jitili'  ]irri\  tiirtiiii:'i  ni.iny  generations 
toward  quantity  of  milic  with  little  n-g»nl  to  iu>  quality, 
have  floOM  to  be  the  gieateet  milk-produoen^  although  the 
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VB  the  foUowiug  average*  for  yieki  and  oompoeiLion  of 
itk  from  diiferent  breeds  {Agr.  muttU,  Nov.  U,  1S89) : 
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Tlu'  Hvcrn-c:^  for  (hi  M'  l..ivi-ii>  ill  iHss  rtUli  1MS<>  .show  a 
luiirkf.l  iiinirovciii'.'Ut  in  ihc  i,viiL-riil  i|iiuUty  of  dairy  i.iatle, 
du<-  to  iiit<  !lii:init  lir.'rilitiv,'  and  .'-election.  The  [" is^;l iilit i.ia 
in  till-  ilirn  li. Ill  lire  .si ill  furtlirr  shown  in  tho  ll^urra  U-iow, 
vkhuh  iiir  Mil-  iivcnifTi-.  for  tho  pri/t-  winners  in  the  same 
>liow  in  l>iVi  (iyimtion  Lue.  tiimk  Journal,  Oct.  21,  ISlTi): 
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The  individual  Tarialii>nfi  within  each  brei<d  are  vervwi<le^ 
so  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  cow  will  give  rich  milk 
because  she  is  a  Jersey  or  a  Guernsey,  or  poor  milk  because 
she  is  a  flolstein  or  an  Ayrsliin'.  Kven  in  the  above  trial 
from  S4-liv  te«l  cows  tho  run p- in  quality  is  large.  Kach  of 
the  3  shorthorn  cows  entered  gave  prwlically  the  ^ame 
amount  of  milk. still  the  |ier  cent,  of  fat  in  Ibcir  tnslk  run_'i  il 
from  "J'Dl  to  4'80:  the  ^  Jer^evs,  with  a  difference  of  less 
than  U  lb.  of  milk  |>er  day.  hail  a  difference  in  per  cent,  of 
fat  from  -V'^O  to  7-Sl;  and  the  milk  fmni  the  'A  Kerry  cows 
Varied  frMii,  :1  70  to  5-11  |ier  cent,  of  fjit.  The  individual 
variation  wit.'nu  the  breed-;  is  much  greater  than  is  found 
between  tl;.  -.  Mtiimals  M'h'ctril  IIS  ilicy  have  Ix'cn  for  this 
trial  on  uccouui  of  their sui>eriority  either  in  vield  or  quality 
of  milk.  Asa  rule,  phctioinenally  rich  iiikk  i-  i  t  given  by 
liiuse  cows  or  bretnls  that  arc  noted  for  their  iarue  yields. 
Very  fev  analyaca  of  eowa'  milk  ace  Kcorded  tuat  have 
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sti'iwii  tiKire  thitn  10  |*r  cent,  nf  fat,  and  in  nnnnv  hI!  cn$f« 
whrrc  tliis  has  occurred  tht-  rows  liiivi- rith'-r  l>r«'ii  -n'k 
wwro  III  th«j  time  eivinR  very  >n\all  qujiuUUcs  of  mijk.  80 
far  as  known,  tlicri'  is  im  <  hm  nn  record  of  a  cow  gi^'inR  ** 
much  Hs  1 J  lb.  ijf  iu;lk  uur  lUy  that  oonUinwl  over  U  |M>r 
cent,  of  fat.  A  number  of  butter  records  have  been  reported 
that  would  require  fn)m  15  to  25  i>er  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk 
yieldiNi  during  the  trial,  providiMl  the  butter  was  of  stnnd- 
ani  quality  ;  but  uo  such  rtic'urd  is  accoinpanied  bj  aiuilv9«« 
of  either  til*  bultar  fModnoed  or  of  the  milk  from  which  it 
was  madob 

9.  Berioi  of  Z^o/tVm.— The  Unn  Kfler  ealviui^  during' 
wbiob  ft  ooweoRtinues  Ui  give  milk  withont  going  dry  i* 
known  aitk^paiiod  of  lacuiioii.  Oocuknudly  cowa  are  met 
wtth  thtt  gttw  milk  eonliaooiMlf  from  one  calving  to  the 
neit.  but  iuoh  oaacs  we  not  oommon.  Unmllr  cows  go  drj 
ttma  fear  to  tiii^t  w«eks  before  calTiag',  Cows  whico  have 
been  spayed  or  that  are  farrow  often  give  milk  for  years 
oontiauousiy.  An  avcntjre  period  of  Iwtatlon  is  about  80O 
days.  Cows  ^nerallv  yield  the  maximum  quantity  o(  milk 
•oon  aftw  cwTing,  tKo  amount  diminishing  with  more  or 
lets  regularity  from  lhi»  tinte  until  the  flow  ccase^i,  or  be- 
6oniM  too  Small  to  W  obtuined  with  profit.  As  this  period 
advanecit,  tha  OOWpoailion  of  the  milk  gradually  <-hniigi>5i. 
As  a  rule,  both  the  tat  and  the  solids  not  fat  increa.se  slight- 
ly, but  many  cases  are  found  wli' r.'  i-nr  or  lx>th  of  these 
oonatititenis  diminish.  The  follow mc  tjiMe.  compilf<l  from 
tests  given  ill  the  TVnM  Annual  l\:^rl  of  the  New  York 
agricultural  experiment  station  for  Itifl,  shows  the  nature  of 
these  changes.  There  were  fourteen  animals  ex|)criinented 
upon,  the  bteeda  re|>re««nte4l  being  Holstcin.  Ayrshire,  Jer- 
sey, (Juemsey,  American  Holdemeiis,  and  Devoii.  The  flnst 
month  represents  the  time  from  calving  to  the  llrst  day  of 
the  following  month,  and  is  of  course  much  affe«.'ted  by  the 
neariiesi)  to  cjilving.  The  table  show.s  the  general  averages 
fur  th«>  brMMls  (or  the  fint  ten  moutlu  of  Uctatioo.  Under 
tli<  lun.ling  caaain  ia  ioclttded  tba  total  nitiagenova  nattt  r 
of  the  milk : 
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8.  The  miking. — The  flr«t  porti.ni  of  milk  ilniwri  (it  juiv 
nulkiiij,' oontaiii.i  isiuch  |c-s  fat  itiaii  th.j  bi-t  ("Tli  in,  ilic 
ditlcreuoe  being  sometimes  h-.  innch  1(1  ]><-r  i  rut. ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  vcr?  little  siirintion  from  1)10  hoginning 
U>  the  end  of  the  miliiing.  The  foliowitig  anulyKC!)  of  the 
first  and  laat  baU-piota  mm  tha  aama  miUdog  Ulualmte 
this  point; 
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The  intervid  hctween  milkings  also  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable i[illii.  rj  the  milkiiitc  whii-li  follows  n  short  inter- 
val ujiuiilly  bviu  i:  1  i(  h*T  in  fnf  than  that  oblaitied  after  a  long 
interval.  As  n  ruii  .  tlir.',  :iiilsii!gs  per  day  not  onlv  result 
ill  a  larger  y;.  Id  ul  unik.  tiittu  two  milki'ngs,  but  in  milk 
richer  in  /ui. 

The  manlier  in  which  tJn-  mi!kin!^  i«  d'<nf»  hii"  n  de<'ido.-; 
influence  U)Hin  the  per  cvnt.of  h,r,  niKk.-i-  juw^iv^ 

obtain  rieljer  milk  thnii  i  iln  r'^  from  tiie  .same  cow.  in  a 
trial  lit  til.:  : n-iii  ii nil ural  exi)erimcnt  station  l>e- 
twi^eu  tw.,  inilk.  rs  )  n  1*3,  the  tcsl.cotitinuing  for  sev- 

eral 'iins.  !iir  i  r:i^'  '  I'l  r  ilav  for  each  *nilk>  r  wiiS  for  \. 
72'3  lb.  milk  witli  4-','l)  per  ctiit.  of  fat;  ft*  B.  ISO  lb.  of  milk 
witb4j||Sper  cwit.fat  Than  waa  not  a  Mngle  change  that 


wa"!  not  in  favor  of  B.  Whfn  11  cdw  whs  milked  f(i>t  niid 
*Ihh-  liy  the  same  milkiT,  tln'  fa>t  milkiii>:  111  cv.Ty  chm;' 

fave  tiia  richer  milk,  the  dUrt-reiicc  lu  »oWf  i  M-t  -  iM  ing  ovir 
per  cent,  of  fat;  an  average  of  tests  CMiitiiining  over 
several  dav.s  wit  h  6  <'ows  l»eiiig  per  day  for  tiic  lu^i  milking 
169  lb,  mflk  with  nor  cent,  fat ;  for  the  slow  milking, 
165  4  lb.  milk  with  4-23  per  cent.  fat.  When  c-ows  were 
milked  in  an  unusual  manner,  the  milk  obtained  was  much 
poorer  than  the  avi'rugi-.  A  cow  which  gave  milk  testing 
on  the"  average  about  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  gave,  at  four  succes- 
sive milkings  when  milked  one  teat  at  a  lime,  milk  which 
tested  5-00,  4'00,  ami  a  78  per  oent  oC  fat.  Another 
cow  tested  in  the  same  way  gave,  wtwn  milked  two  taata  at 
a  lima,  milk  testing  4  par  cent,  fht,  whn  milked  one  teat  at 
a  time  9*7  par  cent.  iai.  The  gnalertha  depnrum  fhsn  tba 
uraal  method  of  mUking  the  poorer  waa  tha  mtlfc  obtained. 
When  milking-tvbea  were  uned.  tba  mOk  obtained  teatad 
only  MS  per  cent  fat,  while  hand-milking  of  tha  aame 
flowa  gare  milk  testing  4-73,  the  test  being  with  •  diitennt 

eows  and  eontiiiuetl  with  •<  of  them  over  a  petirMl  of  7  davs. 
The  greiiteot  <lifTeretiee  with  any  cow  was  I'VIA  per  cent.  Jat 
when  milked  with  tubes  and  5-4'7  per  cent,  fat  when  milked 
bv  hand.  These  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
elaboration  of  the  milk  ismore  active  at  the  time  of  milking 
than  atotbertiraea,  and  that  it  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  Xhf  nervous  condition  of  the  animal.  The  best 
n-sults  ail'  al\v,iy,'<  obtidoed  by  regiilarit  V  and  kindness. 

4.  FtMHl.—'VWen  is  a  common  notion  ttiat  the  kind  of  food 
fe*!  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  per  cent,  of  fht  ia  the 
milk  prtxluced.  The  result*,  however,  in  careful  trials,  at 
numerous  experiment  stations  in  Ihe  U.  S.  and  in  Europe, 
indicate  that  no  rule  that  will  apply  to  alt  eows  can  bo 
stated,  as  it  has  been  found  that  some  animals  resptmd  favor- 
ably to  one  ration  and  others  to  another.  The  only  point 
uiHin  which  all  agree  is  that  a  generous  rati<m  made  up  of 
Mieh  fewl.stuffs  as  are  relished  by  the  animal  is  most  con- 
ihirive  to  good  results..  Among  those  feeds  which  have  the 
rf[Mit»ttion  of  increasing  the  fat  in  milk  may  be  mentioned 
jiu!m-niit  meal,  cocoanut-meal. sugar-meal,  and  com-j;«'rm- ; 
the  tinit  twi)  are  not  u«ed  to  any  extent  as  feeds  in  the  U. 
the  sugar-meal  is  a  Wll^tl■  [ir'i<liii  t  from  the  manufacture  of 
starch  Rml  pluonsc  from  corn,  ami  the  corn-germs  a  waste 
prcHlui  t  fr<  inilii'  hominy-fa»  1'irii  *.  i-'i .ods  rich  in  fat  have 
no  teiuieiii  y  toward  in<Tpn!«iiiL,'  t  li.-  fat  in  milk.  The  follow- 
ing ration*  an-  tyi  ical  tif  tlir  U>t  dairy  prai  tice  ill  the  U.  .S. 
The  amount- an- f.ir  rii»>  of  l.tMXt  111.  »i  ik;lit  in  full  milk: 
(a)  Pasturr  witli  5  to  H  lli,  of  a  mi'ttnr>'  of  eijiial  jiarts  of 
eorn-tiieal  ami  wlii  at -lirau.  Hay  (luixiNi  cli/vtr  and  tiin- 
(iiliv).  lit.;  w  h.  at-bran,  6  lb. ;  oat-straw.  6  lb.  (e)  Com 
silaj.'! ,  41"  Ui.  ;  ■  lovi  r  hay,  8  lb.;  wheat-bran,  6  lb.;  com- 
mtiil,  ;i  111.  ( 'lij\  er-hay,  12  lb.;  oat  straw,  S  It).:  loru- 
'  rnt-al,  «1  lli. ;  wlirat-l.raH,  3  lb.;  COtton  tir  lili-seeil  mral,  X  lb. 
(  lilosihi  m  in  till-  milk  secreted  forashort  titof  aflir  [tar- 
turUiuiL  It,  has  a  yellow  c»>lor,  is  much  more  viacuus  than 
normal  milk,  has  a'  salty  taste,  a  peculiar  odor,  and  gener- 
ally a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Owing  to  the  lajige  amount 
of  solids  which  it  contains,  its  specific  gravity  ia  high, 
rarely  falling  below  1-040,  and  in  extreme  cases  reachui^ 
l-O^O.  Under  the  microecope  there  are  shown,  in  addition 
to  the  globul«i  of  fat,  uumeroua  granular  bodice  of  variable 
shape,  '005-'085  nun.  in  diameter,  isantainin^  minota  glob- 
ules of  fat.  Thasa  bodiaB,  whioh  an  peenlnr  to  imhMlnm 
milk,  arc  known  aa  "  ooloatrnm  ceHa";  thqrlumibaaii  gan- 
erally  supposed  to  be  cast  oS  epIthaRttD  ealla  from  iSbt 
udder,  but  num  reoantly  are  considered  to  be  whlta  Uood- 
eorpuacles  that  have  nndeigona  fatty  degenctation.  Thaaa 
ocUs  rapidly  diminish  iu  number  from  the  fltst  millting, 
and  uminlly  disH[>|i«ar  within  three  or  four  days.  The  com* 
position  of  colostrum  ia  veiy  variable,  no  two  samples befn^ 
alike.  It*  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  high  per  cmt.  <3 
albumen,  this  being  from  tan  to  thirty  limes  a.^  large  as  in 
normal  milk;  the  aasain  and  aah  are  also  high,  while  the 
sugar  and  (at  are  usnally  low.  The  following  analyses  by 
Gngllne  illustrate  this  wA : 
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The  sn  rage  compoMtioo  o(  tbe  first  milkttig  as  gifen  bj 

U  nter   Tl'Ofi  ppr  oeot. 

T.,tal  tioUds   as  «ft 

(°a.t<'Ut   4'iitt  " 

Albumon   IS  «  " 

F«t   «■«  •* 

8iuc»r   «-M 

A»h  ...    I  M  " 

Other  }'Iilks.— Human  milk  ditfens  from  cows'  milk 
chiefly  in  contKiniiig  l«s»  protein  luntter  and  more  suptr. 
It  is  whiter  than  cows'  milk,  and  usually  fa&s  an  alkaline  re- 
action when  frrab.  The  curd  fomwd  by  tJM  Hlditkm  of 
rennet  or  acids  te  not  mt  flrm  «a  thftt  fma  oows'  nilk.  lU 
•rerace  composition,  m  dtrived  from  OTer  100  analyses 
compiled  bv  Kocnig,  u— water.  87-41  pero«nt.;  CMein,  I'OS 
per  cent. :  albumeD,  1-26  per  cent. ;  fat.t'lS  percent.;  milk- 
mcar.  6-21  per  cent,  i  ash,  0*81  per  etnt. 

IforM*  milk  m  poor  in  fat  and  protein,  and  fUh  in  mgwr. 
Atses'  milk  in  rery  similar  in  funeral  oom position  to  human 
tnilk,  and  where  ulitainable  is  used  in  preference  to  oows* 
milk  for  infants.  Shetp'a  milk  is  veiy  nch  in  fat  and  other 
solids;  it  is  used  quite  extensively  in  some  iiart^  of  Hurope 
fmrtbe  manufacture  of  ch<M.>^  fl4  liigh  ^rade.  OcttU  vulk 
is  wj  similar  to  cows'  milk,  but  contsins  on  the  svera^  • 
little  more  protein  and  fat  The  svemgs  ooupositioo  oC 
'-'^  — )  nilke,  soeording  to  Koenig,  is : 
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PRESERVATIOV  iiK  Mll  K. 

Nearly  all  the  changes  in  milk  whii  h  cau?*  it  to  Ixm  oitic 
un!«uitablu  for  f<j<"i  arc  laiwrJ  liy  tlir  crowth  of  micri>  i>r- 
ganisms.  the  Kerms  of  which  arc  introduced  into  the  milk 
after  it  is  drawn.  These  germs  fall  into  tin'  inilk  from  the 
udder  and  the  skin  of  the  animal  during  imlkai^,  and  from 
the  air,  which  always  contains  immense  numbers  of  them, 
especially  in  stables  where  the  milkiiif^  is  done,  or  are  de- 
posited upon  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  handUHl. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  may  reduce  their  number,  but  even 
with  the  greatoet  care  it  is  impoasible  to  exclude  tbem  en- 
tirely  frrai  th«  milk  wed  for  domestic  imrpoc«8.  These 
gnais  mnltiphr  rapidly  in  milk,  and  witoin  a  few  hours 
«r  M  moil  vitbhk  *  lew  dsys.  according  to  the  ooniitions 
tundcr  which  it  is  k«pt»  the  cnfinnl  propertfM  <i  milk  he- 
eoms  entirely  dmngad.  The  moet  oommon  elunn  ia  that 
known  souring,  manifeated  by  an  acid  taste  and  coaguls- 
tioQ  of  the  casein.  There  are  several  kinds  of  organisms 
that  produce  this  change,  which  consists  in  the  transfornia- 
tioD  of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Only  a  jwrtion  of 
the  sugar  is  chan).red  in  this  Way,  as  i\w  development  "f  the 
organisms  is  hindered  by  the  acid  formed,  and  ceases  en- 
tirely when  the  acid  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent.  Other 
organisms  pr<>«iuce  different  ohingcs.  Nu<-h  as  slimy,  ropy, 
and  bitter  milk,  as  well  as  numerous  taint.<i.  As  it  is'  tinp(>s- 
sible  to  exclude  germs  from  milk,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  unchant^ed  for  even  a  few  hours,  either  to  pro- 
vide conditions  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  or- 
ganisms or  t"  fh'vtroy  them  before  the  milk  hnf*  fin  Mme  un- 
suitable for  r  hmI.  Nearly  if  not  nil  of  these  or^-itn  -ir.H  prow 
most  rapidly  u:  ti  infu  rnf im"!  l>r-t«*(>n  nnd  40'  ('.  (Hfl  - 
104'  F.),  dfi  riM.-in;.'  ni|iiilly  th>'  ;<  ni ["TJiture  falls  and 
cea.s!ng  at,  tin'  rn-r/uiij-p'.'int  :  iit  ifiiq.iT.'itiires  below  4  C. 
(40"  V.)  thiT>'  i-  v.  ry  littl,.  ,'liai,i,'r.  Tl.i-  -iigi.Tsts  that  the 
m<>st  jiTH'  iicil  w.'iy  iif  ko-'piiiL:  milk  fr'iiti  duv  to  day.  or 
»h>-ri'  frL-sli  siijifilii  s  can  not  lie  utitniiicil  .'it  fn  ijuent  inter- 
vals, i-^  to  i       it  Ui      ijcar  ttic  frci'/int:-]..  liiil  as  po««ible. 

Anti.-^' I'tirt. — ('cri.iiri  mil'l  nuii>c|i'ii  ~.  jin.ong  which  may 
be  mentiodcil  l.i.nicir  hckI,  hcnix.  nmi  '^iiaeylic  acid,  have 
been  reicomnii-ii'li-<l.  ati<l  tn  a  iMtssiiicraiilc  extent  uwd,  for 
the  preservaiiMii  (.f  milk  d^r  ili>tinMSic  purpose*.  All  such 
suhstaC'  cN  jritcrf-  rc  tiinrc  or  Ic^s  with  the  action  of  the  di- 
ge^itive  iirj;iia»,  and  u.tiiaUy  a^^riivate  dis4>aS4<s  t>f  the  kid- 
neys; their  use  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  milk  preserved  in  this  way  be  used  as 
food  for  inlMits  or  invalids.  The  n»c>  of  the  aniise|)tics 
roentioBed  has  been  prohibited  in  France  and  Germany  ami 
▼ery  gcnsnllr  condemned  by  boards  of  iiealth  everywhere. 

SSOiud  or  pMttwrittd  Milk.— A  Uroe  demand  ha« 
gnnm  up  in  dUes  for  milk  that  has  been  heated  in  cloeed 


vessels  to  temperatures  ranging  from  fl.'i'  t<i  hO^  C.  i,,r  h 
sullicKiit  time  to  kill  the  organisms  ciutuincil  in  it  ;  the 
be«i  rusuiu  arc  obtained  when  the  Tii;lk  is  r.  licutcil  i«ciitv- 
four  to  forty-eiglii  lii.'ur.s  after  tlic  llrsi  hriUiii>,',  tlic  ju'rs 
being  kept  cJoswl.  Such  sujlk  will  kwu  willnmt  uiuicr^'ning 
the  usual  fermentations  to  which  milk  is  subject  m>  I<>ii^'  ns 
the  cans  containing  it  are  kept  clusi^l  and  access  of  germs 
prevented:  it  wUl,  however,  soon  sour  after  the  cans  are 
opened.  The  flavor  of  milk  prepared  in  this  way  is  slight- 
ly different  tknm  fresh  jniik>  but  is  not  objectionable ;  iu 
use  for  imalid  and  infiut  food  fa  rapidly  inoraasine.  The 
greatest  okJectJon  made  to  it  is  that  the  cream  which  sepap 
rates  is  not  readily  mingled  atpiin  with  the  whole  mass,  ea* 
pecislly  if  the  cans  haTclwen  kept  in  coe  poaitiaii  for  n  con- 
siderable time. 

CondeuMd  milk  is  prepared  by  evapctating  milk  at  low 
temperatures  in  vacuo  to  about  one-third  of  its  original 
volume.  >lost  of  the  manufacturers  add  a  considerable 
quantitv  of  cane-sugar  to  the  milk  after  it  is  condensed. 
Incloaed  in  air-tight  cans,  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  and 
tnn8porte<l  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Diluted  with  about 
two  parts  of  water,  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  fresh  milk. 
The  followinfr  analyses,  compilsd  by  Or.  KcMtig^  show  its 
a.verage  comporition : 
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The  Ute  of  Pttrt  (  'iJlun  f:.—T]i>:  aMtna  of  butter  and  the 
characteristic  flavor^  o[  lite  dilTi  r.  nt  vancliesof  cheese  are 
now  c|uite  generally  re<-ogniz4>d  as  tn  it  gdue  to  changes  in 
the  constituents  of  milk  brought  uUml  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain species  of  bacteria.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
milk  and  cream  for  dairy  purposes  lie  kent  under  conditions 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  tmctcria  which  contribute  to  (he 
best  results.  Yefy  successful  experiments  in  butter-making 
have  been  made  by  introducing  pure  enltuns  of  these  bac- 
teria into  the  cream  and  allowing  them  to  develop  before 
churning.  In  Denmark  some  lane  cicanieries  Jiavc  been 
operated  upon  the  plan  of  HfSt  stenlisiQg  the  cream  by  heat 
and  then  introducing  the  desired  culture.  Bntter  of  supe- 
rior quality  is  being  made  in  this  way.  Little  has  yet  been 
dcme  with  pure  cultures  in  the  manufacture  Of  cbicese,  but 
undoubtedly  the  most  promising  field  for  impnwement  lies 
in  this  direction. 

ftlETHODs  OK  Analysis. 

The  estimation  of  the  fat  and  the  total  solids  fa  snfll-^ 
cient  to  show  tJie  value  of  milk  for  technical  purposes  and 
to  detect  the  usual  adulterations.  Slore  detailed  analyses 
comprise  the  estimation  of  the  casein,  albumen,  niilk'sn- 
gar,  andash.  The  other  constituents  mentioned  on  previ- 
ous fiages  are  rarely  detenuined,  as,  .«o  far  as  is  a)  preM-nt 
known,  they  play  no  important  r(>le  in  the  dairy  industrv. 

Estimation  of  Total  Solids. — The  simplest  metliodi  of 
making  this  determination  consists  in  evH|Kiratiiig  upm  a 
wal<T-lMttli  from  2-3  grammes  of  milk,  in  a  flat-bottomed 
platinum  or  nickel  '".ish  5  cm.  in  diameter,  that  has  been 
previously  weighc<!.  atui  ilry!n<r  tho  n-iiidsie  nt  100'  V.  unlii 
of  constant  wi'igiif.  A  linl'.'  lu-infcd  H-I>cst.  i..  j.^a' cl  in  the 
dish  tK'fore  wfMV-iiiiiL'  al'soriis  (he  milk  anil  ^tc  jiIIv  fi»r-ili- 
tnfes  ihr  •Irvuii;  l'^  rxj.iwiiig  a  larger  surftu  (  Unn,  ii;- 
nited  SHii'i  \\-A-  I"  ,  n  c\! (  tisivelv  used  instpo'!  i.|  i.sl.i  ^t.l^  f.if 

this  )iur]>i -c.  I  lilt  llie  l.itt.ris'o  li,'  fi  ITr'l,  'ri;e  «.'ii;iit 
of  tlic  liry  resiiiui'  n  [lr^^sellls  the  total  Solids  iu  liic  aiiiuuat 
of  milk  t.'iki'ti. 

±.»ti<i'<i'i"n  r,/  Fill — The  princi|)le  involved  in  all  of  tlie 
gravimeiric  111!  tin  lis  is  (o  extract  the  fat  frtJin  the  dried 
residue  vriili  ttidiyiir»<ua  ether,  and  after  cvaporiitintj  the 
ether  in  a  tared  dish  to  weigh  the  residual  fni  Mj.ny 
methods  of  accomplishing  (his  have  liwn  deviM'd.  Tl,iu  tn 
U'ic  at  ;ti-'  Wisconsin  agricultural  experiment  slation, 
which  aiiiiiits  of  the  use  of  the  ."same  sample  of  milk  for  the 
estimation  of  both  s«h  N  iti  1  fata,  is  as  follows:  A  hollow 
cylinder  2  inches  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  made  from 
flnelv  perforated  sheet  copper  or  tin  (if  of  copper,  it  should 
t>c  plated  with  nickel  or  silver  to  prevent  oxidatioa},  fa 
nearly  illled  with  ignited adMstos and  wrighed.  FromStoff 
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gmmmM  of  imlk  are  ru«  uu  to  tlic  ll<l)^•^tl><.  wliirli  i|uirkly 
alMurbs  it.  The  cylinder  is  then  dni-d  u(  l<xi  ( '.  uiitil  uf 
constant  weit'ht.  The  dillvrence  betwccu  ilit  tir^L  uini  - 
oTnl  w  i  ixli!  K'^'"^  tl"'  ''>tal  solids.  When  dry  the  cvlitnii  r  is 
pUc4xi  ill  a  ctjuUuuuiU  extntetion  a|i(mrat lui.  and  ihc  iai 
extracted  with  ether,  which,  Ixnn^  received  in  a  weighed 
flask,  is  dried  anfl  Wfighed.  The  Adams  inettiod.  quite 
generally  ailopteil  hy  Knglish  chemists,  (.-on-si.sta  in  ahsorl*- 
injj  tbo  milk  upon  coils  of  fat-frws  flltcr-rmjier,  which,  alter 
tmng  dried,  are  extracted  with  ether  as  (lescribed  above. 

BfliidM  thegrarimetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat, 
WTCnl  OtbMS  tMMed  upon  different  principles  have  been 
ontte  wctwdTtlj  vmA,  Ajoodk  tbeae  may  be  meatiuned 
Soxhlet'sanoawtofa  method,  «liiflhdqieBdsii|tta  theapocifkt 
gravity  of  tk*  tHhu  ttdutiDD,  vhidi  aDpiintM  whta  daflnite 
quuitttiw«f  milk,  OMVtio  p&lMibt  and  atlier  are  mixad  to- 
cher. Tin  nethod  is  aeeante,  and  liaa  bean  wy  «zteD- 
aivelf  used  in  Enropo.  ]-v^  loetoaco^  and  the  pioscopc 
depeod  upon  the  op'  icul  i  itiesot  milk.  They  are  very 
■imple  of  uaaipulai  iuti,  but  can  not  be  depended  upon  for 
accnrata  work. 

Since  IHUH  a  number  of  simple  volumetrio  meUMMls  ile- 
•ilfned  for  dairymen  and  others  not  vernd  in  chemical 
manipulaliuii  have  been  introduced.  The  most  prominent 
of  these,  which  crive  a(H;urHte  results,  are  Short's,  Patrick's, 
tlia  Leflman,  and  Beam  and  Itobcuck's  methixls.  Tha  latter 
ii  extensively  used  l^daJbrymen  fur  testing  the  vahiftof  tbeir 
cows,  and  is  beiny  vary  f^Mierally  introduced  in  creameries 
and  cheese- factOTMS  thruu^^huut  the  U.  S.  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  dividends  upon  the  "relative  value  plan.'  This 
method  is  liescribe^l  as  follows : 
AfpanUm.—'The  test-bottles  (Fig.  1)  for  this  tost  should 
contain  nut  less  than  40  cubic  cm.  up 
to  th«  neck.  The  gnuluated  neck 
should  be  about  10  cm.  long  and  5  or 
6  mm.  in  diameter ;  the  graduated  |ior- 
tion  should  Contain  2  cubic  cm.  and 
bf!  ilivided  into  50  e<)ual  parts,  each  of 
wlii<  h  represents  '2  per  cent,  of  fat 
wlii'n  18  CTWinrnes  of  milk  an»  taken 
for  th>'  li-l.  'V\i''  pL|nllc  fiir  uii'Hsur- 
ing  milk  iFig.  'J)  n>is  «  mark  at  IT  '3 
cubic  em.,  and  d.'liviT  <i).;ipixi- 
mately  1«*  grammes  of  average  milk. 
Tt>t-  It!  iii  L^rnduate  (Fig.  3)  has  a  single 
nmrk  111  17  5  cubic  rm.  The  centrif- 
Ui,'ul  iii.irhiiK'  f.  ir  wliiriir;;:  I  In;  bottles 
shi'iili!  iie  ari'Hiigi'ii  tliut  the  drum 
CHrr\ing  the  bottles  will  itmke  from 
70U  U>  1.000  rcvolufiniis  per  minute. 

Irian  should  not 
iits  iiml  nce«l  not 
exoatd  20 iDche».  < '.  > t: i d i <  r<  i ai  sulphu- 
ric atiU  huviiiR  a  specific 
gravity  of  VH'i  to  i  ?*3  is 
n^ijuired  for  the  te«t. 

3/(Ui>»jr  the  Te»l.— The 
milk  i.s  flnst  cnrefully 
mixed  by  pouring  fn>Mj 
one  vessel  to  another,  and 
the  proper  araonnt  is  meas- 
nred  Into  tJie  test-bottle 
with  the  17"6  cubic  cm. 
pipette,  and  17*5  cnbic 
cm.  of  added  tmm 

ith*  aehl  mcaaaret  The 
bottlft  la  than  shaken  nnttl 
the  ciODteiitB  are  tharoncb* 
It  mixed;  omuidanabl*  beat  is  enrolved,  tha  omteata  hnog 
changed  to  a  dark-ooffee  ookir.  While  still  hot  the  tcet- 
bcttles  ar»  placed  in  the  cenirffngnl  machine  and  whirled 
flor  flHir  or  Bra  mlnntes,  when  the  fat  is  found  in  a  clear 
layar  resting  upon  a  dark  liquid.  Suflicient  hot  water  is 
then  ponred  into  the  Viottlo*  to  fill  ttipm  to  about  the  7  j>er 
cent,  mark,  after  which  they  are  whirled  nu'ii"  f<'r  about  a 
minute,  when  the  reading  can  betaken.  The  method  is  h{h 
plicable  to  'he  estimation  of  fat  in  or>-Nm.  <>kim-milk, butter- 
milk, and  in  chee*e. 

fS»timation  of  C'mem  and  Alkumfu. — Thes-  arc  usually 
determined  toi^her  by  multiplying  the  nitrogen  by  O'J.i.  , 
Tha  nitrogen  is  most  ea-nily  determined  bv  the  Kjeldahl  : 
awthod. 

AMor  may  be  determined  after  precipit«ting  tlie  casein  | 
and  aibameii  by  tttfatioo  with  FtobliDg'a  aolntfon,  or  man  | 


70U  to  1.000  rcvoiiii 
\  The  diameter  of  tlii^ 
be  leas  than  15  iiic 


(■jiiickly  with  thf  fi"lMri5(iipe.  When  the  other  constituents 
art'  lit'ti  riiiitirii  thv  siiL'nr  may  be  found  bj dilbmioa  With 
siiHii K/iil  ureunicv  for  rii(»j-l  pur(M>!ie&. 

-ifl/i.— l-"r.jin  .")  to  10  gruinm".  >  Jirt.- dried  in  a  j'lRtinum  or 
porcelain  dish  and  the  residue  burned  in  a  niuiBe-fumace 
at  low  ladneii  natil  ailal  the  mgaaio  matter  ia  daitioyad. 

Detectiox  or  Adulteratioss. 

The  usual  adulterations  of  milk  arc  the  abstraction  of  fat 
and  the  addition  of  water.  Uwing  to  the  wide  variations  in 
the  amount  of  fat  which  different  miUu>  contain,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  determine  by  any  method  wheCber  «  portion 
of  the  cream  has  been  removed  from  tha  aampla  of  mjJk  if 
tbaaomoaoittbeiBiiklannkBowa,  It  !■  thwpeniw  naaimaiy 
forth*  faattar  prataotioo  of  the  pmblis  againtt  ftmiida  of  thtt 
kind  to  pnhibii  tba  aale  of  any  milk  as  pure  which  oontalns 
kaathaa  a  uhiimna  amount  «C  fht,  whidi  ia  fixed  by  In*. 
In  mortj^bwet  tbht  limit  ta  phwad  at  9pereent.irfflat;  in 
XaiaaebuaBttB  and  aome  other  Statea  it  isB'S  per  oent.  Anr 
milk  which  Calls  below  the  ertabliahed  standani  is  sunpoaea 
to  be  dtimmed.  and  the  person  who  offers  su<:h  milk  lur  sale 
as  pure  violates  the  hiw.  and  may  bo  puniahed,  alLhougb  Uw 
poor  quality  of  the  milk  may  w  cadsed  by  poor  oowa  and 
not  by  dishonesty  on  his  pnrt. 

The  variation  in  ibe  ttmoiuit  of  s<4ids  not  fat  in  milk  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  tn\.  In  mixcil  milks  the  solids 
not  fM  are  usually  above  9  Mr  i  •  iit .  and  rarely  fall  below  8*6 
per  cent,  in  milks  from  inaividual  cows.  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  most  of  the  U.  S.  where  standards  are  established 
the  minimum  for  solids  not  fat  i»  placeil  at  1)  tier  cent.  Skim- 
milk  contains  a  trifle  niurt  solids  not  fat  than  pure  milk, 
while  milks  to  w  hich  water  has  been  added  contain  less. 
If,  therefor*,  a  '^atiipUi  of  mixed  milk  is  found  which  con- 
tains less  than  the  eKtablished  standard  of  solids  not  fat,  it  ia 
considenHl  tu  be  wateretl.  The  judgment  in  regard  to  a 
wntiTf'fl  milk  turns  entirely  uri.'in  ifie  nmount  of  solids  not 
fnt.ami  has  nothing  to  do  wit  ii  thi-  itmi  iint  of  fat  which  the 
milk  contains.  A  tnilk  may  therefore  contain  a  higher  per 
cent,  of  fat  than  is  requinnl  by  law  and  still  be  condamnad 
ns  WHtcml  if  the  soHifs  not  fat  tire  below  standard. 

Ill  Stairs  w  li.'rr  thi'r>'  i--  iin  \ri:n\  >trtiidard  for  the  Kulid.s  nut 
ffif,  no  ari.itrfiry  riil-'  <-nu  ^;iv.ti  for  <l<'t<>rmining  a  watered 
nulk.  |-'rnu(ls  of  this  kiinl  iuhv.  linwr\t«r,  l>e 
■  Irt c:  t(  il  in  llir  folluwitit;  llmliiirr  :  \S'lirll(»vcr 
till-  M'liiU  tu  t  flit  fall  iiiuc  li  Ih-Iuw  !' |n.-r  c'<-iit. 
it  IS  tt  SU^I ili'i"iis  (ircurnvliiiii  H,  nini  »  samjilf 
of  milk  ffiiiii  llu'  SMiiu:  licril.  tnki'ii  Ml  tln'  tiriu? 
of  milki!!^  liv  mi  nut  In  inzoii  iK-rMJii.  .•-Iiiiulil  Ui 
t."-ti_'<l  in  tin-  «iiiii'  way.  If  lii  tlii-  saui|'lf. 
wliii-h  is  kni>wii  In  Iw  genuine,  the  I.H'r  r'ciit.  of 
•voliiis  til  t  fill  i<  fiiiind  to  l>e  about  tnc  Miinr  «k 
111  previous  tritiis,  it  is  probable  that  tin-  milk 
has  not  been  tampered  with  at  niiy  tiim-.  If, 
however,  the  per  cent,  of  solids  nf.t  fai  in  ilie 
•latnples  taken  at  the  farm  are  up  ti  •  ;lu'  n  quin'ii 
standard,  it  is  strong  evidence  thai  wuicr  liud 
been  added  to  the  milk  which  testeil  low. 

The  u>ual  nielh<i<l$  of  analysis  almidy  de- 
scribed ar«"  too  complicated,  and  rwjuirc  I<k> 
much  time  for  the  use  of  milk-inspectors,  who 
often  have  large  nunil>ers  of  milks  to  examine  in 
a  single  day.  The  method  geucrally  employed 
by  tbcm  la  to  d«t«nnlao  tha  qiaoifie  gravity  of 
the  milk  with  a  dcUcata  lactomatar  and  the  imr 
cent,  of  fat  by  soma  of  tba  mpfd  Tolmnetrio 
methods.  From  the  data  thna  obtained  the 
total  solids  and  the  solid*  not  fat  oan  be  calcu> 
latcd  with  anlHcient  moBoniej. 

Tha  Iaetomtt§r  is  a  hydrometer  eapecially 
adapted  to  tba  examination  of  milk;  many 
kirns  are  in  us<>.  nil  of  which  have  the  same 
general  form,  viz.,  a  narrow  stem  to  which  is 
attached  an  elongated  bulb  weighted  at  the 
>N>ttorn  so  «»  to  float  in  an  upright  position 
with  the  stem  partially  submergi-d.  The  depth 
to  whii'li  the  laf-tometer  sinks  de|>eii<ls  upon 
the  spiciflc  gravity  of  the  milk  in  which  it  ia 
placed,  a  heavy  milk  causing  it  to  rise  higher 
above  the  milk  than  a  light  one.  The  Inctoine- 
tor  geiierully  Ufcd  in  the  U.  S.  is  graduaitKl 
from  0  to  l'iO%  0'  iKjing  the  |>oint  to  which  the 
instninient  f^inks  in  pure  water  at  60  F.  and 


Fio  4  — Que- 
T«-i>nr"«lao. 
toiaeter. 


IW  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  a  liquid  hariog  a  spedfio 
gnvityitf  1000,  thia  being  assnned  to  oa  tha  lowest  apaoiflo 
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gravity  oompatible  vith  pure  milk,  Th*  Mab  of  Chit  ko- 
tooMter  is  intandfld  to  abow  the  per  cent,  of  milk  hwdl^  a, 
"  i  jnsTity  of  1*039  whioh  the  ninple  exemined  eoo- 
TIllflL  uDweTer,  it  do«s  not  do,  as  the  addition  of 
I  to  muk,  thus  rendering  it  richer,  aSeots  the  reading 
la  the  aame  waj  as  the  addition  of  water.  For  this  reason, 
and  iImi  becaose  it  is  neceaisarf  when  the  readinKs  are  to  lie 
and  In  ooniMction  with  the  per  cent  of  fat  for  Uie  calcula- 
tion ol  tiio  total  solids  to  know  the  specific  gravitr  of  the 
milk,  the  Quevenne  lactometer  is  to  be  preferruiL  'I  he  wale 
of  this  lactometer  expresses  in  thousandths  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  tested  and  water, 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  lieing  1.  The  s[iet!iflc  gravity 
is  easily  derived  from  the  rt'adiug  by  dividini;  it  bv  1,000 
and  adding  1  to  the  quntient.  To  illustrate  :  ri  rwuling  of 
83  on  tlii-i  lactometer  is  equivalent  to  a  s|K'(  illi-  u'nivily  of 
l^OSS.  The  mhIi!  of  the  oniiiiary  l;ii  t' iituter  ujuy  be  con- 
vert •■^l  into  the  t^ucvenne  scale  by  niultifilyin^:  by  -.It. 

Among  the  formulas  used  for  the  t  JiK  iilalimi  of  lot.-il  solids 
from  the  specillcgravity  and  per  cent,  of  fat  may  be  men- 
tioned thusu  of  Pbitchinonn  ood  Babcoek.  FlriirhmMiii^ 
formula  is — 

Total  Bolids  =  l-Zf+2'm  — -tr***^- 

Babeod^t  fbmiila  is— 

In  both  of  these  formula.s  /  =  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  and 
S=s  ^Mtdflc  gravity  of  milk  at  15  C  Both  tables  arc  given 
to  aid  in  calculations. 
A  nmple  formula  which  does  not  require  tlie  use  of 

Solids  not  fat  —  ^  ^  ^ , 

in  which  L  -  reailirig  of  yueveiiiii'  Im  ttjinctcr  and /=  fat. 

LiTERAxrRE.  —  Martiny,  Dir  Milrh  iDaiitzie.  IKTii; 
Fleischmann,  Z>i'«  JIolkereiweMen  {Hnmsviu-k,  l'**77);  Kirch- 
Mr,  JEr4Mid6u/;A  d.  MilehwirthRchnft  (:{i|  ed.  Berlin,  1891): 
Otto,  Die  Milch  und  ihre.  Prodnkte  (Berlin,  Du 
MUehaihtng  (Bremen,  1873  to  date);  Kteig,  Zutam- 
meimittuta  dtr  mttuehlichen  Nahnmg*-  und  Oenumniittl 
BvUo,  1889  and  im);  von  Klenze.  Handbveh  d. 
jOaurti  Stehrolfe  fflmMO,  1884) :  Sheldon,  Dairy  Farming 
(London) ;  Arnold.  Amtriem  Daumig  (Boohestcr.  N.  ., 
1879):  Btyth,  Food*,  fJMr  Compotittom  and  Amaiysin  (Lon- 
don. 1883):  Fhnt, MitehCkimtmilkririf  farming  (lU^ton, 
1889);  Boenild,  Meteribmgat  4  Jkmmark  (Coiienhagen, 
1801):  Hoard.  Dairyman  (Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  1869  to  date) ; 
TfU  Analyst  (London,  1876  to  date):  Affrteuttural  Seienee 
(State  College,  Pennsylvania,  1887  to  datt-) ;  Erpen'mtnt  Sta- 
Han  JZMora  (Washington.  1).  C);  agricultural  experiment 
itation  reporta  and  bulletins  from  Maine.  New  llampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachui^tts.  Connecticut  (New  Haven  and 
Storr's  School).  New  York  (Geneva  and  Cornell  University). 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota. See  BuTTEft  and  Ciixbsk.  S.  M.  Babooce. 

Mllk-fbTcr:  a  name  applied  to  a  short  febrila  attack 
whioh  sometimes  attends  the  beginning  of  the  milk-se- 
oreling  pnx-e!«(,  a  few  days  after  childbirth.  It  is  often 
•  mild  form  of  infection  and  may  be  ushered  in  by  pro- 
found and  rather  aluriuing  ehilln,  but  is  unimportant  ex- 
cept at  eonetimcs  aimulating  the  onset  of  puerp4>ral  fever, 
for  whioh  it  is  oeoasioiianf  mistaken.  Farmers  and  veteri- 
narians apply  the  name  to  puerpi-rat  peritonitis  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  a  severe  form  of  oereliro-spitial  meningitis 
which  Sometimes  atta<'ks  cows  after  calving.  The  last-men- 
ti..ne>l  disease  is  treated  by  cathartics,  mercury,  aconite, and 
beat  to  the  spine:  the  former,  b J  opium,  aconite, meroury, 
nnd  hot  alKloininal  fomenlatiooai  Berised  bfW.PKma. 

JUU-Mlrrar,  11m:  See  Escotchioii. 

MtllfilflkMHS  «n  aeute  disease  endemic  in  sparseW 
•ettlad  jMUta  «f  Ibe  (T.  S.;  aJbetinc  cattle  ptimaiily,  and 
hnmaa  brings  a  nndt  of  eating  toe  Hesh  or  drinking  the 
milk  «t  aifected  cattle.  In  cattle  It  is  called  IrsmUes  and 
elows.  It  is  probabi  V  i  nfectioos  in  nature,  bat  no  particular 
micro-organisra  has  been  discovered.  The  symptoms  in  cat- 
tle are  marked  muscular  weakness,  tremor,  romiting,  and  a 
pecniiar  fetor  of  the  breath.  In  man  the  disease  comes  on 
uddenly  and  presents  similar  symptoms.  Fever,  coated 
tonne,  great  fetor  of  breath  and  vomiting,  with  profound 
weaknesK,  are  the  characteristics.  Fortunately,  the  disease 
is  noeh  less  ftoquent  than  formerly.  The  tnatment  shouhl 


aim  at  control  of  the  fever  and  nllef  of  urgent  synoptoms, 

with  siipiMirtiiig  reiTiedies  to  prevent  exhuiistion.      W.  1'. 

Milk-snake :  a  |Mipuiur  imuie  for  a  harmless  snake  found 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  I'.  S.    See  Kim-flBaSB. 

Milk-sugar:  See  Chkesk  and  Milk. 

Milk-tree:  p<ipular  name  for  any  tree  the  trunk  of 
which  when  incised  yields  a  milky  fluid  fit  fur  foo<l.  Suoh 
are  the  covr-tree,  foond  in  the  Caraocas  islands  ;  the  kirfalF 
guma,  or  (iymnetna  laetiferum,  of  Ceylon,  ummI  for  domes- 
tic purposes:  and  the  talmyba  dolce,oriru/>Aor6ui  bahami- 
fero,  of  the  Canaiy  islands,  which  yields  a  wholeeome  joioe 
resembUng  sweet  milk. 

Milkweed  TtmXkji  the  AmUBfSadaetmx  %  hift  0019 
(1,700  species)  of  uilKy-Jnioed  dicotyledoncns  heifas^siip^ 
and  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  gancmtaloas  llowen,  free 
bicarpellary  ovaries,  and  mostly  untted  stamens.  Tb«j  are 

wi<lvry  dis()ersed.  especially  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
earth.'  In  the  U.  S.  thcfS  are  about  100  spet^ies,  more  than 
half  of  which  (the  common  milkweeds  of  fields  and  low- 
lands) belong  to  the  genus  Ateltpku.  Many  species  are 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  especiallv  the  species  of 
AscLEPiAS  (q.  v.),  Vinetioxicnm,  Ceropega,  Jfoya,  &nd  ^apO'' 
/m.  The  last  are  leafless  cactus-like  plants  from  South  Africa. 
Their  llowen  are  abowy,  bnt  have  an  oifensi  ve  smell. 

Cbakles  K  Bessbt. 

MUky  Wny :  See  Oalazt. 

Mill,  Jahxs:  philosopher;  b.at  Logic  Pert,  Forfarsliire, 
Scotland.  Apr.  6, 1773;  was  edncated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish 
Nat  ional  Church  1798,  bnt  abandoned  that  caraer  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  religions  opinion ;  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
London  in  1802,  and  settled  in  tliat  capital  as  an  author. 
Ho  edited  The  Literary  Journal;  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  Jeremy  Bentham,  residing  iu  hi«  house  and  ex- 
pounding his  opinions  to  the  English  public:  wrote  an 
elaborate  IIiMory  of  Uritiah  India  (II  v.ils.,  1H17-18),  which 

Frwured  him  an  important  post  in  tlie  unii  c  of  the  Hast 
ndiii  ('oni]»uiiv;  was  one  of  the  chief  contrilmtor*  to  The 
Weslminstfr  lievior  (1824);  published  h  IrcHtise  on  I'olili- 
cal  Uronnmxj  (l(<21-22);  wmte  largely  for  the  KncyrlojMniia 
Uritannira  uu  txjiiticul  and  sijciul  subjects,  find  was  author 
of  a  reniarkulile  philosopl;i< al  work,  .-In  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomrnn  of  the  JIuriiiin  Mnui  (2  Vols..  1H20).  In  this 
work  the  j)rinci)>!e  of  "  iissiH  iii' ;■  in,"  stated  by  llartley.  re- 
ceived a  jienetralinc  h[']>I icm  imu  i.i  the  whole  range  of 
psTchological  frn ihli'iii^,  The  "  n~>i«  iiUinii  t^ycliohitry  'was 
thus  expouiKh'd  anil  the  fi.undutiuii  laid  for  it^  ^-ri'at  and 
a^-ute  cjcvelojinjri'.t  bv  liitiT  Krilish  wril>'rs.  in.lal.h  Spfucer 
and  Bain.   I>.  .I'lne  2:t,  IKIrt.    Kevised  by  ,1.  M.  Hai.i>wi.v. 

Mill.  Jonx  Sttaht:  phili '^i|ihfr.  lotririun.  and  j>olitical 
pcononiist :  son  of  Jimu";  Mill.  philc'Miiilii  r;  li.  in  I.ondon, 
Mav  20.  ]H<M5.  His  father  took  solechur^'e  of  his  education, 
and  con<lii<-ied  it  in  a  way  to  secure  a  preciH  iou';  ilevt-l<i]'- 
meiit.  Mill  says  of  himself:  "I  have  no  reniend)rance  of 
the  time  when'l  be^'an  to  leurn  (Jret  k:  I  have  Ix-eii  told 
that  it  was  wlu  li  1  was  three  years  old."  At  eight  he  whs 
reading  HenMldtus.  Xenophon.  luid  riato;  and  duriti^;  tin; 
next  four  years  he  read  the  works  of  the  leadiUL'  I>fttiti 
authors  and  the  (ireek  dramatists,  orators,  and  [ihi- 

lostiphcrs.  even  to  Aristollt-'s  liiittorir.  In  the  same  [K'riinl 
he  «)is  ^•nippling  with  the  iiroblenis  of  the  calculus  ami 
lii>.'hi  r  mathematics,  aiul  Uniting  his  recreation  in  reading 
hi^i'Tv  and  books  of  experimental  science,  interspereed 
with  earnest  conversations  with  his  father  as  they  took 
long  walks  together.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  taken 
through  a  complete  cuurK>  of  political  economy,  with  the 
help  of  such  books  as  were  than  published  and  of  discus- 
sions with  his  father.  Up  to  tbtt  time  he  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  panieipatian  in  the  oadinary  smnts  of  diiUben 
and  from  aasodatlon  wl^  oHiar  bon.  When  about  fouiw 
teen  ha  left  England  for  ayeWt  apent  mostly  in  the  sonth  of 
Fiance.  There  be  imUbM  n  taste  fkw  mountain  scenery, 
took  lessens  in  fsndng  and  other  forms  of  bodily  exercise, 
attended  lectures  on  seienoe,  and  studied  the  higher  tnat  he- 
matics under  private  tuition.  He  carried  home  with  him 
a  strong  and  permanent  interest  In  wmtincidal  lilieralism, 
which  i|Mii.itl.  d  his  subsequent  political  view.s.  lie  received 
the  ini]  n  "  i  f  his  father's  religious  skepticism  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  confesses,  "  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  exam- 
ples in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not  thrown  ofl  religious 
Delief,  bat  never  had  it.  I  looked  upon  the  modern  eiactly 
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ulditl  upon  the  ancient  reli^on.  u  Mrniething  which  in 
no  way  ooomroed  me."  On  his  return  from  France  ho  as- 
sigtod  hii  fsther  in  prep«rinK  for  the  press  a  work  on  po- 
litical economy.  S<Km  aftt^r  he  studied  law  with  John 
Austin,  a  dim-iplo  of  Hvnthain.  All  his  associations  idonti- 
flad  Um  with  Bcntham's  school  of  philoaophy,  to  which  he 
cUilM  to  hare  pven  the  title  "  ulililariim."  Whrn  MT«n- 
teen  years  old  nU  fotber  secured  for  him  an  apfioiotmont 
from'the  Kant  India  Company,  in  whose  service  he  niimiued 
for  thirty-five  years.  ri«in>;  steadily  fruiq  the  lowest  gnvile  of 
clerk  to  the  highest  poAt  in  hisdepartinenl.  that  of  examiner 
of  India  corre^fiondencc.  The  same  venr  (l$i23)  The  Wesl- 
WtlNJtfar  Rnvirw  was  established  l>y  ^ntliam  and  his  fol- 
lowers M  a  radical  or^n  in  politics  and  religion.  Young 
Mill  bejtan  at  once  contrilmfinff  lo  its  i>a)ri>$, and  mwleitfor  | 
many  year;  the  chief  intHlium  fur  pulili.shint;  hix  literary  j 
efforU.  From  18;{5  ti>  1840  ho  was  its  princifMiI  conductor. 
When  only  tweutv  ■niM>  lie  edited  R(»r»thnni'«  (rrr>at  work  On 
£'^'^■rf««c<',"addiil^•  ;ii<t,'-  and  suppli  inru; nl  .  Ii.i],t.  rs  i,f  his 
own.  With  (111'  linii^in::  (Hlf  lii-^  S'l.-'li.in  L<'iii>\  liniio- 
cinati'  t  mill  III'! iirfi '  I .  in  Ii.-  1m  r  iKiir  [iroiiiihi  ut  ji-i  a 

sironj.*.  IhvM,  rml'.ciil  writer |iliilii-^'i]>lu'-Ml  suliiri  is,  'i'lii"; 
workcnilHuli.-ii  till'  |i.'i';ili;inl  :■  uf  i'niii:rii;il  ].lii>n-..  .|:.fiy  iiti.l 
associalioii  |«syetn4i>gy.  A  fti  r  Ijjivitii,'  |iri'  \  i.  iii-.|y  t  ri  utui  I  p;ii1  > 
of  the  subjiKtt  in  aserii-s  i>f  fsMi_\>.  In-  [nildisin-.l  in  liis 
fill)  treatise,  entirlpd  /Vi/ifi/j'i*  of  lioUlu  <il  /■.''■ihnmif,  wtth 
f'i>,'(i  'it'  ih-ir  Aii/ih'rnli'iH.il''  Siirtal  I'hi!'i.<'iiih  ij .  This  work, 
likf  ilir  l.nf/ir.  Iiiis  |iu.vitil  ihr<iu|;h  sevenil  wliiious  in  Eng- 
Ittixl  mill  the  r.S..  and  has  a  place  among  the  standani 
wi>rk<  nil  tin-  suliji  i't.  On  the  diwiolution  of  the  Kant  Intlia 
(■■i!ii[i;iMy  III  is.'ii;.  Mill,  ihrinvii  ■mt  .>f  his  ofllce,  turned  his 
tttk'itliuu  aUi  jii'ihi^r  Ui  liurary  Ubors.  Ho  published  in 
IKW  a  work  On  Libert u.  which  strikes  at  the  despotism  of 
public  opiinion  over  inaividual  freedom  of  thought.  In  the 
same  year  was  issued  a  collation  of  his  Diiuertationt  and 
Uijwtlnsionii,  l'<Uiliml,  I'hiloitophiexi],  utui  Jlistorual,  which 
had  iireviously  ai>()eared  in  The  We^ifminsUr  and  Etlin- 
burffh  Reviews;  also  an  esaav  entitled  ThouahU  on  Parlia- 
mrnlary  Reform,  in  whiek  iM  ftdTOntwd  to*  «zUn«ion  of 
suffrage  wilbout  diatiBctloB  of  aez  on  tho  basis  of  educa- 
tional qualificaUoDS,  la  IMS  Mill  was  returned  (O  Pkf^ 
liamant,  but  bia  oanmr  in  that  body  disapuoitit«d  bia  «on- 
stitueota  and  tbe  pablio  genaraUjr.  Hia  cbiaf  prominence 
was  in  advoeatin^  the  measore  to  admit  women  to  tl»  snf- 
tnun,  wbioh  failed.  In  the  new  election  he  was  rejecttxl, 
and  retired  ftnm  publics  life.  During  his  remaining  yean  h  is 
residence  was  in  the  south  of  Euro|ie,  near  Avignon,  varied 
by  s(H>nding  some  time  twice  a  year  in  the  neighl>orho.xl  of 
London.  He  devoted  hia  time  to  miscellani'^mK  liieniry 
work,  the  frnita  of  which  were  in  part  presented  tu  the  pub- 
lic under  his  own  eye  and  in  part  reservetl  for  posthumous 
publication.  Of  the  latter,  his  Autofnitgrnphtj  mm\  K^wt/t 
on  Theium  are  wurthy  of  sftecial  notii'e.  In  IK'M),  when  in 
his  Iwenty-flfth  vear,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr>k 
J<rilD  Taylor, auii  was  drawn  into  an  almost  idolatrous  devo 
tion  toward  her.  She  shared  in  his  lit^^ntry  work,  nn>l  he 
savs,  rather  cxiravaganily,  "  What  I  "we,  even  intellectu- 
alfy,  to  her  is  in  its  clcLail  almost  infinite."  In  IH51  that 
••  iu<wt  valued  friendship  of  his  life"  was  consummated  by  a 
furmal  marriage.  His  wife  died  at  Avignon  in  iJCift,  afier 
which  he  flxwl  his  residence  near  her  grave^  There,  with 
her  eldest  daughter,  he  cherished  her  iiurinory  as  a  '•  re- 
ligion," and  cii'leavored  still  to  regulate  his  life  with 
»u|iii  nii-  regard  I")  her  approbation  till  his  own  death,  on 
Miiy  1^7"!  Ilehides  the  works  above  nofi<<><!,  Mr.  Mill 
gjivi'  ti'  [1h  (bublic  the  fi'|l,i«unj — viz.:  tV*ii.M'/'r.f//.,;(A  on 
ReprfM-ninUfe  (iorernm'n!  iIniIH;  I'/ilignriniii.^in  ilHii); 
Aiiij'iMe  Com/e  and  /'tisi  i  iri.^m  und  iim  i  n'lhnu  nt  Sir 
William  /lamillon'f  /''i  < '  j^o/./n/ i  ;  h'nyland  ititd  Jre- 
/rtMti  (1K«WU  'J'he  '■''■■■ri  ■<  >'  »  (18«U):  Chaplem 

and  S^teehea  on  tht  Junk  Jstind  {^utntion  (IHTO).  His 
^lM/(>A(<t^r«/>Ay  appeari'il  soon  after  his  death,  in  1KT3.  an<l 
tlit^  Thrfp  Hnwiyn — ,Vfi/i(r*^,  The  i'filiti/  of  Jtt'h'ffion.  and 
Thfit^in.  ill  A  I'l.  ar  uiiii  r;iiiili,|  ]ii .  •-cntation  of  Mill '^ 

views  and  ijluir;K  ).•»  givcu  ju  u  hxLlf  uifniorial  puViti^i^  it 
in  187;i,  which  is  nia<le  up  of  twelve  disiiiici  sk.  ti  In  >  i.y  11. 
It.  Fox  llimrne,  llerl)ert  .SjKTicer,  J.  K.  fairui-,  lltarj  I'uw- 
Cetl,  and  others  well  wcpiaintetl  with  the  man  and  familiar 
with  his  writings.  Also  see  the  biographies  by  ihiin 
and  Courtney  (1B80).  The  iiifluen<e  of  J.  .S.  Mill  upon 
liritish  philosophy  was  extraordinary.  e>|K'cially  at  Oxford, 
iK'fore  the  rise  of  the  Keo-Hegelian  movement  repre.-icnted 
by  Green.  The  association  iisyehology  Ijecame  the  orthodox 
ayatem,  ministecinf  aa  it  did  to  utilitaiiaa  eihios  and  to  a 


positivistic  ag^ostieiam  in  metaphyafan  and  religion.  More- 
over, by  his  system  of  inductive  logic.  Mill  emphasized  the 
tendency  to  natural  science  conceptions  and  made  easy  the 
introduction  of  the  viewe  of  Comte.  Mill  is  the  founder  of 
the  indnotiv*  or  empirioaJ  logic  See  Imiuction  and  Loaic. 

Aevisad  bj  J,  1L*bk  Baldwtx. 

Wllata,  mil  la'.  Sir  Joav  Km>A:  portrait,  genre,  and 
landaoapa  painter;  b.  at  Boutbampton,  England,  June  St 
18M.  He  stndied  in  the  Roral  Aeademy,  London,  wbtta 
in  1843  he  won  a  sUrer  medal  for  bb  JPtUrm  StUHtf 
Jnea  of  Peru,  and  a  gold  medal  in  IMT  for  hi>  Bm^amitm 
.Seizing  Ihe  Daughlem  of  SkUoht  becama  n  Itoyal  Academi- 
cian 1863 :  wa.s  created  baronet  in  1685 ;  won  a  second-das* 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  \K)!i ;  medal  of  honor  at 
the  Exposition  of  1878 ;  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Lcghw 
of  Honor  1878;  meinlier  of  the  Institute  of  France  loBS; 
mcml>er  of  the  Aca<lemies  of  Antwerp,  I-klinburgh,  Madrid, 
and  Komc.  In  1847-4W  he  formed  one  of  the  small  group 
of  British  painters  called  the  Pre-Raphaelitcs  who  bad  John 
Rusk  in  a.s  their  champion,  but  he  did  not  long  adliere  to  tlie 
|H'cnliar  theories  of  art  held  by  that  brotherhood.  He  was 
tlie  lending  portrait-painter  in  I<oiidon,  and  some  of  his  pict- 
iir»-.<.  such  as  .1  Huguenot  U8'»l),  Yea  or  ..V»  (1875),  and  Effif 
./>«j«m(1H77).  liHVeaehieveil  a  wi(lesprea4l  impularity  ihniuk'h 
engraving  and  olher  reproductive  processes.  Ho  succt-e^li'd 
],i  III  I..  i:,!if(  n  as  pn-sidentof  the  Hoval  .Xcatlcmv.  It.  at 
\.  AUL'  l;!.  lN!>n.  Wll-MAM  A.  (■•o»-Ki.N. 

JKiriard,  Datw:  clergyman  and  author;  b.  in  Batlston. 
N.  Y..  Nov,  24, 1704;  beciuni  n  minister  of  the  "Christian" 
dcnominalion  1815 ;  wa.s  jiastor  of  a  chuR-li  at  West  Bloom- 
field,  X,  Y.,  18I8-.T2,  an«l  at  Por1.«mimth,  N.  H.,  lf«7-4(): 
published  The  True  MeMiiah  Kjnited  (1S18;  2d  «1.  1823); 
eilited  for  several  years  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Gos- 
pel jAtminiiry;  visited  Palestine  in  1841,  and  published  A 
Jt»tmal  of  7V(iiie/«  in  £gf/pt.  Arabia  l^tnra.  and  the  Iloljf 
Land  during  lS41-4^  (184«);  si'ttli  <!  n^^ain  at  West  BliKun- 
field,  and  was  fn>!n  184,'5  to  1867  I'r  .fts<  ir  of  Biblical  An- 
tiquitie.s  and  Sacml  Oeogranhv  at  ikativiUe  Theological 
Seminarr.  D.  at  Jackson,  Mieli..  Aug.  3,  197S.  See  the 
Li/«  by  hii  son,  Ber.  D.  K.  Millard,  1874. 

Hillnrd,  HjiKsnoir:  See  the  Appendix. 

Iflllan:  See  Milhac. 

iMlUhnrj:  town  (set  off  fnun  .Sutton  in  1813) ;  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass.  (for  location  of  county,  8ee  map  of  Massachusetts, 
ref.  n-F) :  on  the  Bost4>n  and  Albanv  and  the  N.  Y..  N.  11. 
and  Hart,  railwavs;  6  miles  S.  of  NVorccster.  the  oountj> 
seat.  It  contains  )  churches,  15  graded  and  2  district  schools 
held  in  7  buildings,  a  national  bank  with  rapitalol  tM0,00O, 
a  sar  ings-luiuk  with  depoeita  ol  over  $800,000,  a  town  lilitnry 
(foundd  1864)  onataining  oyer  7.000  vdnmea,  and  a  weeklj 
ncwspai>er.  Thera  ara  ft  woolen,  2  cdga^oot  •  bosterr,  a 
linen  shoe-thread,  an  deetriO-«ai;  and  •  loom-baddle  ninnn- 
factorv.  indigo  dve-worlcR.  S  fonndries;,  machine^hou  and 
asah,  dooTt  and  blind,  and  wood-turning  factoric.*!.  In  tbia 
town  niomaa  JBIanchard  conrtruoted  tbe  first  machina  tor 
turning  irregobtf  fiNmii.the  prineiple  of  which  has  never 
been  iini>rov«L   Pop.  (1880)  4.741:  (IMM»  4.428;  (1000) 

4,l<iO.  r>.  KlJMLNIi  .Maki-h. 

JIIIIpdgCtiH*' :  city  (funncrlr  the  .*<lato  capital):  capi- 
tal of  Hiildwiii  ei'..  Oa.  (f<.>r  Uw  aiion  of  coinity,  map 
of  lieorgia.  n-f.  4-ll>;  on  the  tU'ouee  river  at  Ihe  head 
of  navignlion,  hihI  on  tlie  Cent,  of  Oa.,  the  Ua.,  and  the 
>ltd.  (ia.  and  Atlantic  railwavs:  '69  miles  £,  N.  E.  of 
Mocon.  It  is  tlie  scat  of  tbe  ueorgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  for  Girls,  the  Middle  (ieorgia  Militaty  and 
Agrieiiltura]  College  (a  branch  of  the  State  Unlvertity) 
and  tbe  <jiei>i;giK .Statu  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  bin  a  cotton- 
growing  region,  and  liaa  walcr-worlca,  electric  lights,  a 
State  mnk  witli  capital  of  #50.000i,  a  weekly  newepaper, 
and  oil.  marhinery,  iiottetT,  and  briok  Works.  Fopi.  (1q80) 
3,8t)0;  (180O)  3.U22;  (19001 4,219. 

Ki>iToR  OK  "  Uxiox-Rkcorkkb." 

Mllledolpr.  mildolVr.  Phiuh,  1>.  D.  :  college  president; 
1  lit  Khni,  i.,ck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1775;  nadnatod  at  C*- 
luiitbta  <  <>n>  ge  in  171*2;  bi  eamv  pastor  of  tba  GMlnin  B0> 
fr.rmed  ebun-h  in  Nassau  Street.  M«w  Toik,  in  ITMi  of  tha 
TliinI  I>r.  <bvterian  church  in  Fhiladfltpllia  18IMMKi.of  tha 
Uiitgers  Street  rrasbjterian  ahwrdi, Unv Tori^  1806-lt,  ol 
the  Cullegiate  Balbnwd  Dtttoh  dnirob  laiMlknad  froo 
18^  to  imo  WM  prMldant  of  Rntgan  Calfega,  Saw  Jansgr. 
He  was  ona  of  tb«  tonndert  of  tha  Amerioao  Bibla  Soeiat^ 
0.  on  StatMi  Idand,  N.  T.,  Sept.  M,  1MB. 
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MUleiiit'i  iaiiH,  r>r,  commonly,  ChlllMtsr  those  who 
liold  that  till-  ^  i  .inii  ii<lvrnt  ct  Chhiit  pri't-eJes  the  end  ot 
tht>  world,  uiitl  l\ml  ml  cuiuin^;  the  pious  deiid  will  be 
raised  and  will  rvign  with  liiiii  ii|h>ii  tlur  earth  fi>r  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  so-culled  iiiillennium  of  Kev,  xx.  1-7.  This 
thcorr  has  always  had  believers  and  advocates  in  the  Chris- 
tian Chun-h,  but  iicvtT  has  received  confeiwional  xanction. 
In  the  first  century  those  who  m  .  i  j.ted  it  were  called  Chili- 
4WtB.  The  ablast  work  in  EugliNli  against  it  i.'<  by  Ilev.  David 
Bnnm,  Tk*  Seetmi  Cominp  «f  our  Lord  (l^xxiun.  1846). 
An  elabonte  woA  nmon  eicliatology  in  general,  on  the  mil- 
tonirian  side,  ia  bv  &.  K.  II.  Pelen,  Tht  TkeoeraU^  King- 
dam  (3  vol.i.,  New  York,  1884).  9w  M.  Jackrox, 

Xill«nniam.  i>r.  loss  commonly.  Chlliu.Hin  [mil!'  hi.inni 
=  L»le  Lat. :  Ljit.  mil'le,  tbousaud '4-  aunu^.  y.  jir;  i-Kni- 
0^;u  is  fp  III  (Jr.  x'^MeitSt,  deriv,  of  x^**»«> 'hniiMiini  i  :  tlw 
thousand  vi  iir-  ot  the  Mef^siah's  rpijrn  on  e*rth  -t  il  Ut  1"? 
taught  in  U<:-v.  x\.  1-7.  Thon'  utv  Iwd  thii  n.js  tr.  wliii-li  nil 
the  nunn  roijs  tlu'itrics  on  tliis  sulhjrct  iiuiv  Im  rf4uct;ii; 
1.  T[ii<  literiil.  uiT.inliiii;  to  tlio  Juw  i^li  fi'mi  of  which,  as 
taught  first  iOO  years  a.  c,  the  Mesjitih  hltall  reiffn  in  Jeni- 
aalem,  and  the  Jews  resturetl  to  Palestine  shall  enjoy  reniark- 

4ible  and  eontinoous  proepority ;  and  in  its  Chn.itian  form, 
the  aoHiiJled  Chiliasm,  as  found  in  Papias  and  others.  Chris- 
tians no  leas  than  Jews  shall  share  these  temponl  blessings 
vitktlwJQin.  IlMNTiewg  persist od  in  the Chasohwidvore 
nvimd  by  tka  nd^flBl  party  among  the  early  Pntolants, 
bat  the  aoMT seDM  of  tlia  Charoli  wm  aniiut  them.  &  Thu 

sfpiritml  theoiy  dedan*  ttutk  tba  nnniDcr  1,4X10  is  vaed  in 
acriptim  18  denoting  an  indellnito  large  number.  So  the 
tbooMMKl  years  of  Bev.  XI.  1-7  It  tM)t  to  M  taken  literally,  but 
fisrurativc  of  that  long  period  of  spiritual  imMiwrity 
which  the  Church  shall  enjoy  belora  the  coming  of  Christ 

.and  the  end  of  time.  S.  M.  .J  a(  ksox, 

Millepedo  [liat.  mitk,  thousand  +  /x-.i,  prJi,i,  Un.<\  ] :  Si  i' 

JlYRIASMilU. 

Millt^pore  [Lat.  mil  le.  thmisAriil  +  po  rut,  [iriri'l :  name,  of 
a  genus  of  Hydroidca,  wliich  unlike  inost  hydn  iiis  i>rnhKies 
a  sort  of  coral  which  is  smooth  find  Ijrnnrliin;;,  and  Iul^  vwry 
small  <'fll>  <KTupi(-.l  liy  tin'  [Milvps.  Ttn-si- o'lls  aru  unlike 
tbosu  ol  the  true  vjrnl  in  that  llicy  an'  divi,li'<l  tiy  h'lriziiri- 
tal  partitions.  On  mjci'imt  of  the  uresem  .if  ihese  parti- 
tions the  millepore>^  and  tln'ir  iillies  furinerly  were  grou|)C-ti 
with  a  number  of  f.jssil  forms  in  which  similar  partitions 

-or  "tables"'  exist,  in  an  order,  T<d>u!<ttii.  The  inv»>Hti(i»^ 
tions  of  Hickson  luive  shown  that  fit  h-wA  on<-  ^ii.eies  <if 
millepore  produces  medusa!  (see  Uvdroiu.sj,  which,  liowever, 
never  become  separated  from  the  parent  stock.   The  spocies 

•of  miilepore  are  few,  and  they  play  but  a  minor  part  tn  the 
foroMtioil  of  coral  nm.  The  atag-hom  coral,  so  common  in 
tropfpa!  waters,  is  MilUpora  nlrirnmiit.    >T.  S.  Ktmsur. 

Milli  r,  i'MARi  rji  IIe.nry:  Sec  the  Ap|icti'ii\. 

Miller.  I  [Nt  isxATL-s  Hkisk,  known  in  literature  as  Joa- 
<tv\s  Millkr:  jioft;  b.  in  \\ali;i>h  l);>tr:.  i,  Ind.,  Xov.  10, 
1H41.  In  IW}  hp  wpnt  to  Wjllatiiett.-  \'alley,  Ore.,  nntl 
after  !o  till'  California  ininili^'-ri7,'iiins.  In  l^^io,  after 
Stt.dyiti;:  iuw,  li.'  wa-  adlTlitt<Ml  t«i  tlie  bar  hi  (  ireev,t,  ^  m 
elited  the  Kut,'rnr'  ]l,  iii'tcrii.'i^  Ji'rt/istt  r  fur  a  viie^rt  luiie  :  m 
IbCii  Wtt»  eleeled  di~l  rirl  jn.l^'i;  r.f  ( (repun,  and  fervi  d  in  •  hat 
position  f"iir  yeiir>  :  ^ellied  in  New  York  ulinut  l''T4,  liiiTin^ 
mode  a  vi^jit  t-i  Kurdiie  in  l'«7(».  He  Hr<»L«  A"'.';*  "f  f/ie 
tSier^at  (IHTIj:    Panfir  J'nunx  SomH  o<  th<^  Snn 

lAinda  (IHTiJ);  I'mirMin  Jlmluiy  (1874);  7Vi/>  .Viw  m  Ihr 
Dttert  (I'i'tb) ;  Fir»i  Families  of  the  Sifrrnn.  a  ii.,v,  1  i  i^7."j; ; 
Adriannt,  a  Drtnm  of  Italy  (1876);  One  iuu  H  w«art.  u 
novel  (187fl):  Songn  of  Italy  (187>*);  Shadows  of  Shasta 
(ISKI);  The  Ooid-Mekers  of  the  Sifrras  (im4);  and  Souys 
of  the  Mexican  Sea*  (1887).  His  novel  The  Ihtnilrn  (1881) 
was  suooessfully  prodaoed  as  a  play.  He  afterwunl  lH<cauie 
•  ioornalist  at  WMhinfton,  D.  C.  and  in  1887  removed  to 
Oakland,  CaL  Berised  by  II.  A.  BuRa 

Xlller.  Hcob:  geologist:  b.  Oct.  10,  1802,  at  Cnimarty, 
S'otl&nd;  lost  his  father  wheti  he  wa.i  five  ycjjrs  old.  hut  re- 
ceived, nevertheless,  a  very  conscientious  and  cart'ful  edu- 
cation by  his  two  uncles ;  acquire<l  an  extensive  and  well- 
difcatod  knowledge  of  English  language,  history,  and  litem- 
tan,  and  dorolopad  wrly  that  power  of  acute  obsorratiou 
wbiob  afterwara  nude  him  celebrated  m  literatim  and 
wieDOO,  Ho  did  not  t»tt,  howover,  to  attend  a  nnlverstt  j. 
In  1810  he  was  apprenticed  to  •  stone-mawn,  and  he  workM 
«t  tbia  tmdo  steadily  tiU  IBM,  though  devoting  all  bis  lei- 
«iin  iMNtn  to  geolopcal  tiaesitlMa  and  to  readinc.  In  18S9 
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he  pnlilish.'d  a  vi  .liinie  i.f  !'-ir  )ii<  u  riHen  in  Iff  Lf  isurt  Hours 
uf  it  ■h>urHi  fpiimt  .'/:r.Sfi«.  iiiid  ii-CUtue  a  fnHpienI  e< mtributor 

to  different  j»uiiodicaiH.  in  It^JC  he  recoi\<xl  u  M.>c.tind-ac- 
c-ountantship  in  a  branch  bank  at  Cromarty,  married,  pub- 
lished his  Scenes  and  I^yrnds  uf  the  Sorth  of  Srothnd, 
and  during  the  Non-intrusion  controversy  m  tiie  S<  iini>li 
Chun.'h  hi.s  Letters  to  Lord  BroHt/ham  on  the  ^Uiehu  iurdrr 
case  brought  him  proniinentlv  before  the  iiublic.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Kdinburgh  as  etiitor  of  Tht  Witness,  a  Free 
Chun-h  oEgaDtand  it  was  in  tfao  oolnnuu  of  this  pafwr  he 
first  pubfaahod  Tk»  OU  JM  Stmdalmu,  or  New  Walks  in 
an  (Hd  FiMy  whidi  mada  a  great  sensation,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  important  geological  discoveries  it  con- 
tained, bnt  also  bv  its  sxact  reasoning  and  finlahod  style. 
He  also  published  Fint  Jimresstoiu  of  KngUmd  and  %ta 
Am*2s  (1847) :  Footprints  oflht  Cnator  (ISM)  $  ifVfiSeAoofs 
ana  Sehoolmasfers  (1H54),  an  interestbig  akatcb  of  his  odn- 
cation ;  Testimony  of  the  Rucks  (IBoT),  etc  Least  sat- 
istactorv  wen>  his  attem[)ts  to  establish  perfect  harmony  bo> 
tween  the  details  of  religious  doolriues  and  scientific  views. 
His  denial  of  the  universality  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  tha  word  "day"  in  the  first  chapter  of 
(Seneeis  aroused  nuob  saspieion  among  his  corvli^onists^ 
and  even  met  with  >^"v<Te  (riticism;  while,  on  tha 

ttthur  hand,  lii    i  i    '  at  the  entire  ty|i«  of  organic  be- 

injr  WRs  changed  by  l  ut  h  ^'eological  period  did  not  escape 
the  nneers  of  the  scientists.  During  this  hard  work,  con- 
lintii  il  throiijrh  mfiny  venrs  without  flagging,  Im  bniin  at 
la-t  u'ave  «av,  ami  he  si).. I  himself  at  Portobello,  near  Ed- 
inburgh, Dec.  20,  1836.  Scv  Peter  Uayne,  Tkt  L^ft  and 
Letters  of  BxtghMiUtr,  London. 

Miller,  James  Ri-ssrll.  D.  D.  :  cleHmnan  and  sditor;  b. 
at  Frankfort  Springs.  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1^;  was  educated  at 

WestminsterCollege.  Pennsylvania;  was  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church.  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  1867-69  ;  of  the 
Rethany  Pre»byt«rian  church,  Philadelphia.  IHflft  7S  ;  of  tha 
liroadwav  Presliyterian  church.  Rock  Nland.  111.,  1S7H-80; 
of  the  Holland  Memorial  Mii^^ion,  Philadelphia,  1881 ;  and  co- 
past^jr  of  the  same  organized  as  an  intiependent  church. 
Since  1880  he  has  be«n  editor  for  the  PresbyteriaJi  Ixaard  of 
publication,  and  has  also  published  Week-day  Religion 
(1880) ;  Home  Making  (1882) ;  In  His  Steps  (1>«4) ;  Silent 
Time  (1888);  Come  ye  Apart  (1887);  The  llarTi4ige  Altar 
(1887);  I'ractieal  Religion  (\ffm) ;  Bits  of  Pasture  (1800); 
Making  the  Most  of  Life  (1801) ;  Mary  of  Bethany  (1891) ; 
De>r  nf  th'/  Youth  (18»1) ;  The  Eitry  Day  of  Life  (1893); 
and  niiTnerotts  smaller  books,  and  pamphlets  and  leaflets. 

Milter,  .Ioaquin:  See  Miller,  Cixa.NNATCS  Haunt. 

.Miller.  JiMKi  ti,  known  as  .Iok  Millke:  actor  and  n- 
puted  humorist;  b.  in  Kngland  in  1084;  was  a  comic  act«ir 
m  London,  fir»inewhat  celebrated  for  his  ready  wit,  and  died 
there  Aug.  16.  17:18.  The  collection  entitled  Joe  Miller's 
Jests,  publish<'<l  the  year  after  his  death  (17319),  was  really 
made  bv  the  publislicr,  John  Muttley  (1093-17SO).  and  con- 
tained fittle  or  nothing  really  derived  from  Joe  Miller> 

Miller,  JosKcii  Nsuon:  See  the  Appendli. 

Mlllpr.  Lkwis:  See  the  Appendix. 

Miller.  OitK-i  FuMiuiA  r'  h:  writer  and  professor;  b.  in 
I{ev:U,  Ku.stirt,  III  l^l'-i :  Niudied  M  the  University  of  St, 
i'eter-.liiirg,  where  in  IWil  he  was  a)  ;iointod  teaeher  .if  Rus- 
sian literature,  particulaiiv  (>(  its  iiei.rinning8.  In  ibt>5  he 
publishtnl  The  Slav  Question  in  !■'/>■  und  Knowledae;  in 
the  following  year  f^mtonomw  and  Ike  Reforms  of  I'eter 
th:  a  real;  in  1869  Flta  Muromets  i  Bogarturst^  Aievskoe 
(Ilia  Muromets  and  the  Heroism  of  Kievl — his  best-known 
work,  a  studv  of  the  Russian  iKimilar  myttis.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Slav  World  in  Eurooe  (1877);  Lectures  on 
Ruinm  Liitmture  after  Gogol  {^M.  ed.  188T);  and  other 
works.  Miller  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Slavophils,  al- 
though not  an  extremist.  A.  C.  CooLiiKiE. 

Miller,  Patrick:  one  of  Uie  nuu.erous  inventors  of 
steam-navigntion ;  b.  at  Dalwinston,  Dumfries.shire.  S*'ot- 
land.  alK>ut  ITllO.  He  was  a  wealth v  country  gentleman, 
fond  of  mechanical  experiments ;  ntatfe  .some  improvcmeuta 
in  artillery ;  began  in  some  experiments  in  ship  coti- 
siruotion  and  propubion  upon  a  loch  near  bis  sstatiBfand 

tubli^ed  in  1786  a  pamphlet  giving  an  aeoonnt  of  a  vessel 
B  had  invented.  In  tbM  vampblet  be  stated  bhoMirietion 
that  th«  sksam-enaine  ooula  he  avri<^  to  work  the  wheels. 
In  1T88  he,  with  too  aid  of  James  Tsjrlor,  propelled  a  b<  >«t  ^ 
miles  an  hour  by  a  steam-engine.  Tne  experinant  proving 
uasatisfMtoij  for  Mraial  raawn^  it  was  abandoned,  but 
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mftcr  the  successful  experimenU  of  Fulton  his  claims  to  the 
Invention  were  put  forward.  D.  nt  l)alwin»ton,  Dec.  9, 1815. 

Millar,  SamvSL  Feeemak,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  :  Jurist :  b.  at 
RiiSbinODd,  Ky.,  Apr.  5, 1U16  ;  was  educated  at  TranKVlvania 
UlllvArtitjr ;  became  a  physician,  and  aftMrward  a  lawyer. 
In  1848  he  became  an  advocate  of  the  eilMncipation  of  the 
■lares,  and  in  l^TiO  reiuored  to  Iowa:  was  niccessful  as  a 
lairyer ;  declincl  all  public  offices  until  1862.  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Be  bdid  thia  office  till  hiii  death,  and  for  many  vears  was 
the  senior  justice  of  the  court.  Among  bis  notable  ulTicial 
acts  were  the  opinions  ou  the  Louisiana  slaughter-house 
ca.***,  in  which  he  defined  the  differences  iH-twoen  the 
rights  of  the  ^'nernl  Government  and  those  of  the  States; 
anri  on  \h«  Kill)«urn-T!i"!itp*on  case,  where  the  fon«ii'u- 
tioiml  aui  liKrity  of  C<iii;^'n'»^  )i»  a  co-ordinate  I'l  iiiirh  nf  •Jir 
Governiiient  was  for  th>-  lirst  ^hnf  >Mhift\  ;  nud  thr  iim- 
tion  before  tli''  F.l><  i(-rai  niiinisvion  ui  l-^TT,  \v;iirli  li'.l  to 
the  judpfnprii  ihni  ('l.n^'rr■^^  (mil  iii>  iiuthiTUy  :n  l:.«'liini! 
the  n  lunis.if  ;hr  li  .jlli..i-rs  of  a  StA'.v.  At.  \'ur  cvuu/u- 
nial  ci-lul.nitH'M  'if  {■„■■  iiil'ifriMii  of  lljc  Jt'cdt-ml  < '■'ii>titu 
tii'ii  I'V  tho  «-i_.iiVfM' p iU  ill  I'lii'ui/lclphia.  in  ISST,  Ik-  wd-  the 
principal  orator.    1>.  ai  Wasiiiugton,  D.  C,  Oct.  13.  IH'.W. 

Miller,  Warxer:  politician;  b.  in  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  12,  1838;  graduated  at  Union  CoUeKe  in  1«60;  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Furt  Iviwanl  collegiate  institute,  but 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  ho  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Fifth  New  York  Cavalry.  He  fought  under  Gen.  Sheridan, 
and  attained  the  rank  nf  lieutenant,  lie  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  Hejiublii'Hn  conventions  of  1872  and  l'»'^'»;  wus 
elected  to  the  New  Yurk  A«spmhU'  in  1*^71  nml  I'^T-'i,  and 
to  Congrcaa  in  1?<78  iiuii  I'-m*.  i  iji  .Jijy  itj.  1—^1.  lie  wa* 
eleetpil  I'.  S.  Senator  fr'im  N%  w  Wirk  lor  [Ix-  iitii  \|.irfd 
terii>  <if  Tliisriiit-s  C.  Piatt,  whr.  hml  resigned.  Mr.  Milli  r's 
term  expired  in  IH87.  lit  was  noiniuated  by  acclauialion 
for  Governor  of  New  Vi  i  k  bv  the  Republican  eOQVention 
Aug.  28,  1888,  but  was  not  eleited. 

Miller,  William  :  founder  of  the  we  t  of  Millcritcs ;  b.  at 
Piltefield,  Mass.,  Feb.  rS,  1T>*2:  scfti.  t  hi  P  mliney,  Vt., 
1804 ;  wrvcd  as  a  captain  ofTolunt<  <  rs  i  :i  (  iiiiH<tiun  fron- 
tier daring  the  war  of  1812:  movetl  in  1815  to  l.>ow  Hamp- 
ton, Washington  co.,  N.  V.,  and  in  1831  liegan  to  annuunee 
the  sjieisdy  second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  by  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  biblical  prophesies,  he  flxe<l  for  the  year  1843, 
at  which  time  the  worUl  would  \k  destroye^l.  In  a  few 
years  hi.s  converts  in  the  U.  S..  CatiMln,  and  (treat  Britain 
numU-red  many  thousands,  and  were  popularly  known  as 
Millerites,  though  they  styled  themselves  Second  Adventisls. 
(Sse  Ai>vK?f ri*T«.\  l'>.  at  Low  nHnipion,  N.  ¥.,  Dec  80, 
184!».  S.  (■  lii-  Lif'.hy  Ssivrster  HI  is.<<  ( B(«ton,  IflOS),  and 
by  Jmut  ^  Wbite  (liattke  Creek,  Mich.,  1875). 

Ilevi.'»e«l  by  S.  M.  Jackhox. 

Miller,  William  Hallowes,  K.  R.^,;  mineralogist ;  b. 
in  Wales  in  ItjOl  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1826 ;  became 
fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John's  Colk-ge  ;  siicceedeil  Dr.  Wliew- 
ell  as  Professor  of  Mineralogy  18;J2 ;  wait  appointed  in 
1843  on  a  nival  (<ominiite<>  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  parliamentary  standanlx  of  length  and  weight  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  and  undertiMik  the  resto- 
ration of  the  standanl  of  weight,  which  he  finished  in  Mar., 
1854.  lie  served  in  18»}7  on  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  ex<-he<juer  standanls,  arid  in  1870  on 
the  international  commission  upon  tliu  metric  sv.«tein.  He 
published  in  TVte  PhiUutophical  Magnzinf'  and  the  I'totrrtt- 
ings  ol  the  Hoi  hI  S*K'if'ty  mnny  im[iortant  papers  on  min- 
erahfgy  and  in  ~t  ,illi  u'r  ii  hy,  fi*r  which  he  n.'ceived  in  187<) 
one  of  the  royal  lu^  li  iK.  lie  \\m  fur  niniiv  years  s«'cTet«r}", 
and  subsequently  [ir-'-nleiit,  lA  <  '.■iiriliriil:;c  I'hili  -  iphiciil  So- 
ciety, was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Koyal  Sotitly  1854i-73, 
and  wa.H  a  inemlN-r  of  the  princlMl  KleDtille  aocietlei  in 
Europe.   D.  May  ItftM). 

Millerltw:  Bee  Abvaman  and  Millsr.  Wiu4aii. 

■lllenlmK:  Tillage ;  capital  vl  Holmaa  ea,  O,  (tor 
eatioo  of  ooao^,aee  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  4-G) :  on  the  Chtve^ 
Akron, and  ColumlMit  Railway :  midwav between  Cleveland 
and  Golnmlnis^  and  80  miles  from  each  city,  it  to  In  an 
a^ricuUtiral  ngion,  with  ooal-Selds  and  iron  mince  in  the 
vicinilv,  and  hae  7  ehutehes,  8  onion  acboola,  electric  lights. 
9  weeuf  newapapers,  and  flour  and  planing  mills,  tile  and 
brick  works,  foundry  and  machine-Bhops,  and  fumiture-foc- 
t0i7.  Popb  (1880)  1,814 ;  (18MM.it23 ;  (1800)  1.0MI 


Mlllersbnrg :  borough ;  Dauphin  eo.,  Penn.  (for  loca- 
lioii  of  county,  see  map  of  PennsylTania,  n-f.  5-(i);  ou  tho 
Susqisciisniia  river,  and  the  Northern  (.'erit.  Railway;  26' 
mill  -,  .N.  iif  Harrisburg.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region, 
and  near  the  famous  Lykens  coal-fields;  is  an  import Jtnl 
coftl-shipping  point;  and  has  manufactories  of  luniti«M, 
axlea,  wlieels,  taps  and  dies,  brooms,  m'A  i-aty-ab.  Pop, 
(1880)  1^;  (1800)  1^;  (IMM)  1,A75. 

EniToii  OF  Uekalii." 

Miller'a  Thumb,  or  Rlrer  nullhead:  a  small  fish  of 
the  cold  streams  and  liike*:  of  Nun  hern  Europe.  Its  sri<  n- 
tiflc  name  is  (Juttus  guhi„.  \\  <  liuii  -jcent  on  the  b(at<  m 
anion e  "itnrn**,  mnkiTii;  11  i|U]<  k  s]'niigwhen  disturbed.  It 
is  vr-ry  ii<->t  ru'  r  ive  to  tin'  r^-L;'-  i.f  tttjut.  Numerous  siiiiilnr 
spwii's  of  C'oUm  are  f  iiiinl  in  the  cold  brooks  of  Northern 
Ainurica.    See  (.'OTTIl'.K.  D.S.J. 

Millet  [from  Fr.  tnilM,  dimin.  of  mil  (whence  Mag, 
mill,  millet):  Ital.  miglio  <  Let.  milium,  millet;  «f.  Or.. 
tuxirn  and  O.  Eng.  ml/] :  any  one  of  numerous  grasses  of 
V.  vcrnl  distinct  genera  and  si>eoies.  The  Milium  tffusut», 
found  throughout  EurojM)  and  Northern  Asia  and  in  the 
Northern  U.  S.,  is  a  slender  grass  of  the  trilte  J'nnic«<r,  4 
to  6  feet  high,  which  has  never  been  cultivated,  but  i» 
abundant  in  the  woodlands  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
North  America.  The  true,  cultivated  millet  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  belongs  to  a  third  genus,  Fantrum,  which 
embraces  no  le.*s  than  850  species.  Panicum  miU:<i-furn  is 
8<iwii  (chiefly  fiir  forage,  though  the  seeds  vi'M  ;i  vi-ry  im- 
tritirttss  flwir.  The  Ifiirignrinr!.  tTPi^nn.  jinA  Italian  in'ill<-t8 
afc-  n"W  (-IjiS.'-iliL'd  l  y  li'a;iui>1s  uiii!(  r  lli.'  in  lui-  S>  'urin.  It 
IS  these  cuiipm'  s.tfinii'=  wlm  li  nro  kiiu'.Mi  as  imlKa  in  the 
U.  S.,  wherii'  iht  cruyi  i-  cr"'.vn  clii.  tly  f.ir  fiinik.'''.  and  is 
matic  into  Imy.  The  n  iitUMteS  for  f-iieee-ssfuj  t  iilliir-'  of  tliis 
millet  iire  a  mn<l.  iki,  ly  rich,  well-tilled  soil,  aini  u  ihu-  mid 
closely  ci.tiiiiMi  iid  si<Mi-hcd.  The  seed  should  nut  U-  sKWii 
uiiiii  ilii'  LTouiul  i>  thiifvughly  warmed,  June  l-lo.  It  is 
»i\v]\  liriMulcast  and  lightly  bnished  in.  Millet  retjuireis  ti 
l.ir^'i'  amount  of  moisture  from  frequent  showers  in  order 
bj  UMike  it.s  best  growth,  but  it  will  not  do  well  on  a  wet  or 
sodden  soil.  I;  i.-;  ii  jdnni  of  vi  ry  quick  growth,  and  is 
usually  cut  wtllun  twu  lilotllU:^  after  seeding,  or  as  soon 
the  seed-hea«ls  have  appeare<I,  and  before  the  mhkI  has  har- 
dened. The  process  oi  cuttine  and  curing  is  the  same  aa 
for  hay  fr<»m  other  grasses.  Millet  hay  is  less  nutritious 
lUid  le^M  |ialatablo  than  that  of  the  finer  meadow-gra&s«^.>. 
but  since  it  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  fairly  nutritious 
forage  and  is  easily  and  quickly  grown  on  new  soil,  it  is  a 
favorite  crop  in  thoae  loealilies  where  pennanent  meodowa 
have  not  yet  become  ostabliabed.  If  the  nlaiit  i.s  allowed  to 
become  ripe  befocB  cuttiiw,  tlie  forage  is  less  dip'stible  and 
less  italatable,  and  the  npened  or  partially  npen«d  seed 
contains  a  diuretic  |)rincii>le  which  makes  ita  Me  aa  a  fbd- 
der  objectionable,  iNirticularlv  for  horsea. 

'     Kevi.scd  by  H.  11.  WiN-r.. 

Millets  meeya',  sculptor;  b.  in  Paris.  Sept.  27. 

1810;  studied  under  David  d'.\ng»'rs;  began  to  exhibit  in 
1842,  and  altractetl  great  attention  in  1857  by  a  statue, 
Ariane,  which  was  bought  fk>r  the  museum  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Of  hi.s  other  works  may  be  named  the  Mereurt,  in 
the  Louvre,  and  An  Jeiiurjuie  fffeuillaHt  dtg  rosee,  on  the 
tomb  of  Henii  Murger.  the  poet  of  bobemian  life,  and  an 
Apoll,,  and  Agamu  for  the  Faria  Opent,  aad  emeiaUj  tlie 
coiosi^l  eoueatrian  ttatoa  of  VenfaigatonK  at  Aliie-Sainte- 
Iteine,  in  Bonniidf .  He  kMMM  an  oilie«  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1870.  D.  in  Paiia,  Jan.  13,  iBtL 

Mll'lct,  Francis  Davis:  genre  and  portrait  painter;  b. 
at  Mattapoiselt,  Mass.,  in  1816;  was  a  pupil  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Antwerj),  whcr*>  he  won  menials  in  1872  and 
1878;  studied  also  in  Fraii(«  and  Itiily ;  elected  a  memWr 
of  the  .Society  of  American  Artists  iftW:  National  Acade- 
mician IHSj:  vice-president  of  National  AcadeiuT  1891; 
member  of  the  American  Water-color  Society  ana  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters,  Loiulon ;  was  awardiMl  a  second-elfuw 
mtML  at  Qua  Paris  UxpoAtiou  of  188B.  Hia  pictures  re]>re- 
aant  Ufa  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
ecenea  in  aneient  Rome,  Pompeii,and  Greeoa.  Be  la  a  writ- 
er of  fiction  and  descriptive  articles  in  the  maganinee,  ami 
made  a  high  reputation  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Diiili/  Tf  h'/riiph  in  the  "nirco-RuKiiian  war.  Heilhutmtea 
his  own  ariirles.  His  lifitrten  Twit  Firr«  (en|rraTed  in  TTIe 
Century  Mai/niine  fur  S<jit..  18'J2i  was  purchaaed  br  the 
Chantrrr  Bequest  at  the  Boral  Academy  Exhibiijon*  IicMi- 
don,  hi  18W,  and  one  of  hia  belt  workiw  ^  MHffiM  An,  is 
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in  the  f  uion  League  Club,  New  York.  Stmlios  in  Neif  York 
tad  aft  BiMdwkf,  Woiceetelrthire,  Enelnnil. 

WnxiAM  A.  t'oFTiy. 

imiei,  mt'o  lA',  Jeax  FRAN901S:  genro  &nd  laiul^«pc 
painter;  b.  at  Grpville.  Manche,  France,  Oct.  4, 1814;  d.  ut 
Barbizon,  Seine-et-Mame,  .Fnn.  20.  Ih75.  Ho  was  a  pupil 
of  Mouebei  aiui  of  Lan^lois  at  Uberbourc  and  of  Paul  De- 
laroetae  in  Paris;  wa.*  awanled  aecond-cliiMt  incdnla  at  th« 
SaloM  of  11^  and  1^*64 ;  ftrst-clasi!  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
1887;  dworatioii  of  the  Leginn  uf  Himnr  1808.  He  was 
Well  IrainfHl  in  acadciuie  study,  but  desiring  to  gut  inspira- 
tion from  nature  by  direct  ct>ntact  with  the  scenes  lio 
wished  to  paint,  he  went  to  live  in  tho  country.  lie  w«a 
poor,  and  for  a  hmg  time  his  {)ic'iur»*s  brought  him  but  jjli^ht 
pecuniary  n-tuni,  but  towanl  the  end  of  hiy  iiff  tln-y  Iwgaii 
to  be  appreciated  bv  collectors  who  had  formerly  be«n  un- 
ftM  -  r  )  *fe  any  ment  in  them.  Since  his  death  his  works 
h^v.-  )M'<>n  praised  bv  artists  and  critics  and  sold  at  very 
biffh  pric<s,  imi'  of  fii«  tw-t-known  pictun^s.  The  Angelut, 
(lM."i»)  havui-  iiRiii-li'.  ^;l(Ni,iH)i)  at  auction  in  I'ans  in  1889. 
This  pi'.turi-  wn-;  in  Ihf  print  ijuil  cidi  s'  in  the 

U.  S..  1'  It  wjL-  linnllv  [■•,jn  h.-i»'<l  !.y  h  I-Vi  ik  ii  iiiiiiili  iir.  M. 
Chauchani.  mv\  tsikcn  bac-k  to  Pari>.  1;  (jus  tjiliecl 
Millet's  iiia^t,  i  piece,  but  it      tiy  im  t!i>'  l>.:st  of  his 

work".  If  till'*  t.tlf  i«  to  t:.i>  i::yi'\\  t<>  liny  of  them,  it  im- 
iltiuhif'^vly  Ih  1' Hi:-,  I"  Th>  '//•/rru  r.-i  1  !~.")T;  which  was  bought 
f.-oiii  it  -  .^wll■^r,  .M.  litstjjiiilshtiiiii,  t.s  Madaiue  Pommery,  of 
R.  iMi>^.  ill  1  "HD.  and  presented  to  tlio  1/  ■  ivre,  where  it  now  is. 
Millet  was  one  of  the  (frealost  artists  of  modem  tinies.  The 
list  of  his  best  wurk"  in'  h^li  >.  Iwwides  the  two  alretulv  men- 
tionc<l.  The  Sowtr  find  The  Water-carrier,  both  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Vanderbilt,  New  Y^rk  ;  Thr  Grafter 
(William  K<H!kefeller.  New  York);  Prniutni  l.<'ining  on  hi» 
Hoe  (M.  Van  den  Eynde,  Paris);  TV),  .s'-  ;,  /'kir*  (M.  H  i 
lino,  Paris);  T7te  Turkey-keeper  (C.  A.  Duiia,  New  York;; 
The  Chumer  (F.  L.  .Ames,  itoslon);  Buckwheat  Threthera 
(not  earrietl  to  completion,  (^uincv  .Siiaw.  Boston) ;  The  Plnnt- 
erit  (Ouinev  Shaw,  iJoston) ;  The  Potato  MnrveiU  ( W.  T.  Wal- 
ters. Baltimore)  ;  Breakitm  Flax  (W.T.  Wallers,  Baltimore) ; 
and  Dtath  mud  M»  WoMktttUr  (omied  in  Fruce),  Tlie  moat 
complete  work  on  Millet  is  Vit  «t  it  J.  F.  Millet,  by 

Alfrc'l  St  1    -  f'iiri^,  IsjJii.  WiMJAM  A.  Coffin. 

Mil'li  <  asfto'nc.  (  iiASMXA:  ]'i  'i  t  and  improt'inatrice ; 
h.  at  Tirj«r:i.>.  Aliru.'/i,  Italy,  in  IS'JT.  Sii,'  is  said  to  have 
cont{H'SH»i  vur&fs  wbfii  i>,ji  fivi'  )>;.rtr»  old  ;  at  thf^ati-  '.«f  sev- 
enteen found  a  literary  in  de  Miirtini-.  Iluviiit: 
hoard  the  poet  Re^ldi  improrise,  she  was  .-vi/fl  wxva  uu 
impulse  to  eniuliiii  liuii.  in  which  she  was  eiit  <  ■  ir:i:;>^l  by 
itegaldi  himself.  She  jjave  public  impnivijyiu.tu.-j  in  the 
Abnuzi,  in  Calabria,  and  Anally  at  Naples  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  learned  Giulio  Genoino.  In  the  same  way  she 
made  a  tour  through  the  Two  Sicilies,  wai  honore«l  with 
two  silrcr  medals,  and  in  Rome  with  a  medal  of  gold.  Her 
name  waa  noC  generallr  known  throughout  Italjr  until  after 
18B7,  when  «lie  begaa  W  poetical  excursions  through  Tus- 
CiAJ  and  UppW  Iwr  la  IWO  the  met  with  the  greatest 
B«M  «ft  TilriiB,  tfam  tlM  rojal  reeidenoe ;  aad  a  neustou 
> botowad  11pm bar bf the miiaiBtev d«S«aelta.  lalSW 
■US  ma  appobriad  laipeetor  «(  ths.elDneDtai^  achmb Jibr 
girla  cl  Sonuwm  Ital/.  A  DomMl  tohool  for  young  wotneD 
waa  alfearwanl  wtabluhed  in  Rcme.  and  tfae  waa  appointed 
anperintendenti  a  position  she  held  till  her  maniage  with 
fVrdinando  CsMone,  schools-inspector  at  CSuerta.  iJer  ftrst 
mblished  ver$e  was  entitled  Qiud  t  U  piu  hel  pregio  dAla 
Sonna  (18o4).  Later  her  poems  were  collected  in  two  vol- 
umes (1882-63).                      Reviicd  by  A.  R  Marsh. 

Mlltigan,  William,  D.  D.  :  theologian ;  h.  in  Kdinburgh, 
Mar.  15,  1821 ;  graduate<l  at  St.  Andr«-ws  (18:<<.)) ;  was  minis- 
ter at  Cameron,  Fifeshiro,  and  afterward  at  Kilconquhar 
1844-60;  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  at  the 
Uixiversity  of  Aberdeen  from  186(i  lie  was  priuci|)al  clerk 
to  the  Qonscal  Assembly,  and  moderator  of  Asseably  in 
1888.  Sl  in  Aberdeen,  Dec  11, 18B8.  Amon^  his  puUiihed 
mnkaara  Worit^th*]fMTMammtaMAtt»nd9ii  flm*- 
mittim  tmd  Atmkriiui  ijtJMem  Criiieim  (with  Dr. 
Roberts,  Edinbaigb,  IBIS);  JUmrreelion  of  ottr  Ijord 
(LotMlon,  1881,  and  subsequent  editions);  The  Itevtlalion 
of  St.  John  (Baird  lecture,  ISS.^,  published  1888);  a  C<w- 
mentary  on  the  Qiapel  hif  John  (with  Dr.  .Moulton,  in  S4^-hufr8 
thpuJar  Commenlary,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1880) ;  A'f  t'- 
tlaiion  (in  same  series,  1888);  Elijah :  his  Life  and  Times 
flu  the  Men  of  tbe  Bible  Seriee.  vm) ;  Tkt  Book  o/iUceia- 
MM  ^posHoi'a  BiUa  Berieii  1891):  Th»  Atemmon  and 


Ilenitnly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (London  and  New  York, 
1802) ;  The  Jienurreelion  of  the  Ihad  (1804).       \V.  J.  H. 

XlllikeB'H  B«>nd:  post-Tillage  of  .Madison  parish.  La.; 
on  the  Miwi^ippi  river;  15  miles  above  Viekshurg,  Miss. 
In  June,  18(t:i.  near  this  place,  a  Confederate  force  of  S,000. 
under  Gen.  11.  .Md'ullough,  attackenl  a  body  of  OOlond 
troops,  numbering  1.4<NI,  and  part  of  an  Iowa  regiment,  on- 
der  Gen.  E.  S.  Dennis,  but  with  A*  aaaistance  of  gonboBta 
from  Admiral  Port«r'6  fleet  tbej  mm  ivpolsed. 

MilU,  Albbbt  Lsotoxo:  See  the  Appendix. 

Mills.  CiiARi,»y  Kakk.vkk,  M.  D.  :  alienist  and  neurologist ; 
b.  at  Falls  of  .Schuylkill.  I'a..  Dec.  4.  lH4ri;  gmduated  M.  D. 
at  the  Univetsitvof  Pennsylvania  in  1871 :  \vii<  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  \Vagner  Institute.  I*hii8<ieii  !jiu,  from  1870 
to  1818, and  IfH'tTirer  on  Physics  in  the  Franklin  Institute 
from  1878  to  187.1 ;  was  lecturer  on  Electro-therapeutics  and 
Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy 
and  Stirgerv  in  1876,  lecturer  on  ti»e«e  subjects  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  PeDDsylvania  in  1877,  and  in  1887  was  made  leo- 
tureroQ  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  that  institution.  He 
I-  the  editor  of  ft  S'v  vfi-wi  uf  Xenvus  lHi>ettae*,»nd  is  a  well- 
known  author  i  f  i'  lj-,  «  on  his  specialty  in  medical  joumal.n. 

'  S.  T.  Ahnstkuno, 

Mills,  Clark  :  sculptor;  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
1,  181.'j.  His  first  trade  was  that  of  a  millwright,  his  second 
that  of  a  pla»tert>r.  Fr<mi  this  he  pnxwNleil  t<.  sculi)tur»', 
which  he  l>cgan  to  practice  in  CharU-sti  n.  S. '  lie  was 
self-taught,  ha«l  never  l>een  in  Europe  or  ~< .  n  th.  works  ft 
the  nia'«ters  in  his  art.  His  first  work  wa-  a  1  f  .l.  iin  I  . 
Calhoun,  which  tho  city  of  Charleston  purviims*^^  Bud  plw;i  d 
in  the  town-hall  in  IMO.  This  led  to  other  portmit-busU 
r>f  local  celebrities.  In  1848  he  was  invited  to  furnish  the 
>i>-Kign  for  an  eoueetrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jac  kson  for  the 
lioveniment,  Tbe  reenH  was  the  statue  on  Lafavette 
Square,  near  the  White  Honaa,  in  Waebington.  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  poise  of  tlia  Iwne  on  its  hind  legs.  The 
next  performanoe  waa  the  OOloaMd  statue  of  WaAhington  at 
the  baUle  of  PrinoetOQ,  also  in  Washington,  which  waa  un- 
veiled Feb.  2S,  1860.  The  casting  of  the  ooloHnl  statue  of 
Liberty,  after  Crawford's  dcsigUsfur  tbe  donie  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  Anislied  in  1808.  I).TttWadii]uton,I).a,Jati.]8, 
1888.  Beriaed  by  RtfasntL  Snrnms. 

Mills,  Davik.  LL.  B. :  politician;  b.  in  Oxfor  l,  K. ut  en., 
Ontario,  Mar.  18,  1831 ;  graduated  at  M 
studied  law  und  was  called  to  the  her  in  ls>.!.  H,  w  i.s  su- 
perintendent of  schtxWs  for  Kent  Couaty  iSifi-  to ;  waa  era- 
ployed  bv  the  government  of  Ontario  to  define  the  north- 
western iNiundar>-  of  the  province  in  1872,  and  was  one  of 
the  counsel  emjdoyed  in  the  argument  bi  fi  r.-  !h.-  liriti^li 
Privy  Council  in  i884.  He  was  eleclexl  n  lueuiUr  >,{  liio 
council  of  public  instruction  for  Ontario  in  1875;  had  a  seat 
in  the  Parliamuut  uf  Canada  1867-U6 ;  was  Minister  of  tho 
Interior  1876-78.  He  beeame  a  Sestator  aod  MiDlater  of 
Justi(.-e  in  1807. 

Mills,  KoitEKT  :  archilrrt  mui  iTifinfor  ;  li.  iti  f 'harleston, 
S.  ('.,  An?-.  12,1781;  ^ludir.!  arrt.iitcuire  m  'Wiishineton, 
uiiii.  r  H.  njnniin  II.  Lnlr"iii-,  th.-  original  de>iL.'i.iT  <»f  tdo 
Cupilul ;  Ui-.iigne<l  and  -iij>i  rM»i  'l  tin-  ..TnH'tion  "{  -i  vtv.i]  im- 
portant buildings  in  I'hilixU  Ipliia.  'i'l.r  MrjL'lr-ai-i  ii  bridge 
of  74<)  feet  s[>aiirniiL,'  tin-  Si  huilkiU  rivrr  iiiii-s!-.  (us  i>rigi- 
nali'v  aiiil  ?kill  as  an  i  iii:iii.-i.-r.  'I'Iji-  ru-t'ini-iii  i;-. j,i  JJcw 
London  ami  M ni.  1  Icr. i'.vii.  ( i:m,,  ami  in  New  BeUf  'rd  and 
Newbur^  i'"rt,  .Mii>s.,  ihi'  iiijiniu'  h' is]!ital.-*  in  Charle>tMii  and 
Now  Orltaiji,  itiul  UiL-  ^ila'c  jneiiiteiiliary  of  Louisiana  wt  re 
all  built  according  to  his  designs;  so.  also,  was  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  Baltimore.  After  cornjdeting  other 
important  works  he  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  1820.  and 
was  made  State  architect  and  engineer.  In  lKi7  he  was  re- 
called to  Wai)hiii^'ton,  where  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  the  a«  hit«l  of  the  feneral  Government,  and  held 
this  office  during  tliu  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  designing  and  superviju;ii;  the  erection  of  the  Trea»- 
onbttUdiDfraadikiaatalFDifeKifiMbnilding;  ThaFMmK- 
oBuabvilduigalMvaaeMeladiindwhia  snperririin.  Tlia 
design  for  a  national  WaahiijttMt  lionumcnt  was  made  by 
him,  but  his  plan  for  a  eirenlir  colonnade  avoand  its  base 
was  not  carried  out,  and  only  the  hare  obeltsik  was  erectHl 
(1848-m).  He  published  SiaJitiica  of  South  Cantina  (1828), 
accompanied  by  a  folio  atlas;  American  Pharos,  or  Light- 
hottse  Guide  (1832);  and  a  Guide  to  the  Xatit/nal  Execw- 
tiv  Officu  a84i>.  D.  in  Waabington.  D.  C,  JIar.  8, 1866. 

BtTiMd  by  BitMBii  SnaoK 
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Mills,  Sajiiel  John:  "fsther  of  foreign  missions  in] 
Aniericn";  b.  at  Torringfonl,  (\mn.,  Apr.  21,  MVii;  en-, 
tered  Willianw  Collejje  in  1?«J<5,  and  in  Si-fit..  IwtW,  was  the 
principal  orgunizor  of  a  s<H-ioty  of  unden:iiiil  ,ii«t.  *  who  con- 
templfttcKi  luM-oniinsr  inissionariji!  in  foni^^is  lumls.  This 
wft-  thr  tir^r  ■  prL':iii:/-ation  in  bi-half  of  tliat  objw.-t  in  Amer- 
ica. Ik  i;iaiiuuud  ui  IflOO  :  sjH'nt  »oiuc  months  at  Yale  Col- 
lege sluilying  theology  and  fieeking  atlhorents  to  his  mis- 
sionary projei't;  entered  Andover  The<ilo(,'ic«l  iseininary  in 
1810,  and  asstieiuted  hinuelf  with  Messrs.  J udsun,  Nott,  and 
Newell  in  nieniorinlizing  the  General  As«x'iation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  in  s-i^tiion  «t  fijndford  (June  28, 1810).  u\x>a 
the  subject  uf  mistiiuus,  an  met  which  naulted  in  the  furuw- 
tion  of  tb*  AuMricu  Boaid  of  Comniodoaan  for  Foraign 
M  issioiMU  H«  nm  Inenied  to  pMMdi  in  ISlt,  and  cndained 
in  1815 ;  spent  tbm  yearn  tu  nlmonarj  hbon  in  the  Smith- 
era  States,  and  two  mats  in  K«w  York  and  other  great  citiM. 
eD|^ige)l  in  pmanmng  the  lonnation  oC  tin  American  Bible 
Seeietj  and  the  Ameriean  Cohmiiaticni  Soeiety,  as  well  as 
other  missionMy  omaixatiom,  and  was  sent  bv  the  Colo- 
nisatioa  8od«ty,  akmg  with  Rev.  Eb«nuzer  burgi<5^  to 
Western  Africa,  to  select  a  sit*  for  a  eohmy.  They  pro- 
ceeded first  to  England  to  confer  with  British  philaiithro- 
njsts(lH17).  and  aceompli$hed  their  object  in  Africa  in  the 
fbUowiOK  rexir,  in  what  is  now  Liberia,  but  on  the  return 
▼ojage  Mdb  di«d  at  «ea.  June  10. 1818.  Sea  lus  Mmnoir, 
17  BeT.  Gardiner  Spring  (New  Torlc,  1890)^ 

Hills,  SEBA.'mAX  Rack  :  pianist  and  teacher ;  b.  at 
Cireno««t«r.  England.  Mar.  la,  ItSSH;  was  educated  by  bis 
ftthar  in  the  strict  English  cathedral  ■obooL  Than  be 
atndied  in  tiw  Leipzig  Gaoaervatarr,  and  on  gndnation 
made  a  sooeeisfal  wn«ert  tour  In  acRnanjr;  icmoipvd  to 
New  York  in  1857,  and  took  a  leading  position  as  a  coBcart 
pianist  Ha  was  for  onhit  years  a  familiar  and  taTorite 
pianist,  and  haa  played  with  all  tho  great  orchestnl  socie- 
tfes.  In  1868  and  lHfl7  lie  made  an  extendecl  concert  tour 
with  Par<>|>a  and  Carl  Uosa  under  tho  Bateman  nianage- 
nent;  but  gnwluallv  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  has 
deroted  him.'H-lf  exclusively  to  teaching.  Ilis  compositions 
are  almoet  exolwrively  for  the  piano,  and  belong  to  the 
brilliant  brvram  sohooi,  of  whicli  ha  was  a  fine  extionent, 

D.  E.  Hervet. 

Mill  Springs:  paet'llllsge  of  Wayne  oo.,  Ky.;  on  tho 
Cnmberiand  river.  Daring  tba  civil  war,  on  Jan.  19, 1882, 
tiia  Fbdeni  troops,  88,000  strong*  undar  Oasu  Qtotgp  &. 
Thonuw,  and  the  OoafBdofata  tnops,  IMiO  stnuMC,  wider 
Gen.  GeoiM  B.CHtta«den,ni«t  in  Mttla  alMMt Sanies  from 
this  plaosw  The  latter  ware  led  I?  Gen.  Fells  JL  ZolUooircr, 
who  was  killed,  and  his  fonsss  dtfeafesd  with  a  loss  of  190 
killed,  80  wounded,  and  88  ptisonara.  Of  the  Federal  force 
88  were  killed  and  \9i  wounded. 

Milltown:  a  post-village  of  Clinrl  'tti>  im  .,  Xi  w  Bruns- 
wick; on  the  St.  Croix  river;  contiguuus  »viili  si.  .Su^ijlu  n, 
and  directly  opposite  Milltown,  a  post-MlluL;>-  ii  eludtnl  in 
the  limits  of  tiie  i:ity  of  Calais,  Me.,  wish  h  it  is  con- 
nected by  bridges  (mw  map  of  (JuelxN',  n  f.  t!-(i  .  Immense 
quantities  of  lumber  are  saweu  and  »liipt"'l  h.  rc.  Thf»rc 
are  eighteen  gans  sawmills  on  tho  Canti  la  siiii^  hImiic,  Ix- 
sides  an  edge-tool  factory  and  other  work-.  Mililown  ha» 
an  academy,  tlinre  cliiircfu-s,  a  ctn-ulating  libniry,  and  bbt- 
eral  schools.    Pop.,  with  St.  Stephen,  about  4.000. 

K.  w*ed  by  M.  W.  Harrinoton. 

HillTillo:  city;  t  umb.-riand  co,.  N.J.  rfnr  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  New  J<tsi  v,  rt-f.  7  Hi ,  'ii  •  Maurice 
river,  h'-rr-  iinri^'ahlf,  <vtid  the  \V.  .Ier*ey  ;  40  miles 

S.  (.f  I'liilii'l.  I;  ■  '■iitiiiiis  12  chuT'  tir^.  hiijh  si>h<«il 

(buiMiuig  tuinpltii-d  in  iMJ4  nl  a  cost  of  *'J">.iHMh.  15  puldic 
school*,  public  librarv  and  readiiig-roorr:  ,iMii:i  ii  (l 
gas  and  electric  litrfi'",  <^!<-cfrii-  nvilway  cuiHiiriiiig  the 
city  with  Uridi:rt..ii,  <  iiiiit\  N  it.  a  nutioiiHl  bunk 
with  cftiiifiil  of  i^KKi.OtKi,  liittiiufiut.jnes  of  i nm.  gla.'**,  and 
cotton,  mji;  3  weeklv  newspaiiers.  North  of  the  «'ity  is 
Union  Lake,  7  milus  long,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  an  ex- 
f  i  tisive  publio  paril.  Pop.(I880)  7,C«0 ;  nSOO)  mm  ;  ( IIMX)) 
I0.5K3.  Editor  of  "  I'KprHi.ri  AX."' 

Milman.  TIexry  Habt,  D.  I).:  historian;  b.  in  London, 
Fob.  10.  ITfil :  was  the  >*on  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  M.  D., 
an  eminent  physician  (17lft-1821).  He  was  e<hicnttH]  at 
Eton  and  Rrmsenose,  OxfonI ;  Iwame  n  f.  !|.iw  istr»;  tiK)k 
prirs's'  unl-T^  IHIO;  was  riampt.ili  l.'-  l  jn  r  ]SL>7;  I'mfi-ssor 

of  VuBtry  at  Oxford  1821-31 :  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minsler*  and  oanon  1888:  oMtn  of  St  Panllt  1848i  D.  at 


Sunninghill,  Sept.  24,  lb«J.>.  Ui.-j  chief  works  are  a  prise 
l«H  in.  .lyi.  ,7  i  /Ir.'i  ■  lerf  {\HV2)i  >Vi;to,  a  successful  tragedy 
(IMS.'i;;  ,SaH.i'<,  ii  |"jem  (1818);  The  Full  of  JrrttMilem.  a 
j>oem  (1820):  Tf"-  Martyr  of  .l;n'ii"  'i,  itmi  <-t|irr  jn  <  lus 
(1H21);  Iliimpluii  Lfrlurf«  (18.;7;;  Jltaiuf^  uj  tht  Jms 
(1H29);  IliMtitruuf  Christttmity  to  the  Abolition  of  Fn^.-u- 
ism  (1840);  Ihstory  of  Latin  ChriaUauiti^  (1854-5.'>';  n 
.sumptuous  e«lition  of  Iforare  (184U);  an  edition  of  Gibbon's 
lIi«tory  of  Ihf  Jhcline  and  Fall,  with  notes,  etc.  His  7t»- 
i  tictil  and  Dramatic  H'»rA-s,  of  which  a  <-ollccted  e<lition  ap- 
peared in  London,  18^11,  in  8  vols.,  attracted  much  attention 
in  their  lime, but  are  now  forgotten  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hymns,  Uis  historical  writings  at  first  encountered 
mnoh  criticism— cUeflj  on  aceount  of  tba  strongly  jno' 
Bottoced  liberal  Chnrch  views  on  which  they  wer»  mmd. 

Revised  by  W.  S.  Pkrkv. 

Milmore,  MAUiiN  :  >.  u)ptor:  b.al  SIIko.  In  land.  S.sil. 
14.  1844;  emi(^rat<  il  In-  fmnilN  •(  li.ot'Ui  iu  is.'il  ;  ,  ti- 
tered  the  studio  of  Tiiumas  Uali  ui  18tiO;  uiodeie<i  an  uito- 
n-lief  of  an  ideal  subject  entitled  Phogphor;  made  busts  of 
Sumner,  Lonsfellow,  Ticknor.  and  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens; reccivedin  18C4acott>iiii---inii  toexcculegraniu-  siarin  s 
of  Ceres,  l-'lora,  and  Pomona  fut  the  Horticultural  Hall  at 
Ikwton,  a  task  which  occupied  him  two  years;  designed  in 
18U7  a  bronze  statue  for  the  soldiers' monument  at  Forest 
Hill  Cemeterv.  Koxbury,  and  subsequently  was  cmploye^l 
by  the  city  of  Ik>ston  to  execute  an  ariny-'and-navy  monu- 
ment, which  was  placed  on  ik>ston  Common.  I>.  in  Boston, 
July  21, 1883.  itovistnl  by  KtsaEti.  STCRois. 

Milne.  .h>ns.  F.  0.  S..  F.  U.  S. :  L'.-<il..^-i-t  ami  «M>tii. ilo- 
gist  ;  b.  in  l.nin  ashir.  .  Kntrlaii.!.  in  ists.  ]\,.  .h-tinirui-iird 
himself  as  a  s'n'l.-ni  m  thi'  ll^iwil  •-^.■IiiimI  ,;,f  .Aim,  -.  Lunilnu ; 
traveled  in  !■  '  himl ;  rni.'ii.^-i-il  l'-7:i-T4  in  iiiinini;  in  New- 
foundland; vi-itcii.  wirli  Dr.  I'.''k.',  N'.irtliwi'r-t  Aruliia,  und 
flnallv  in  1ST.">  ni  i  -'iit>''l  h  lu-it:  in  us  I'roft'ss.ir  i^f  .Mining 
anil  <t'  IL.-S'  umli  r  lln'  .1  iquitiC-;-  ( i'lMTninrnt .  «  post  which 
he  slilHjolus.  Mud;  nf  hts  lime  Im*  Iw-m  ilevolini  |o  seis- 
mology, on  whi<  h  he  i--  tli>'  r<  c:  cnizt-^l  authority.  He 
founded  the  Seismologicnl  Society  of  Jafwu  in  1886,' and  is 
author  of  tlie  Vldumc  £arthg^Ulktt  iu  the  Natural  Sci- 
ence Sories.  J.  M.  UixoN. 

Milne.  Wiluam.  D.  D. :  missionary;  b.at  Kinnethinont, 
Aljcrdcenshire,  S<otlund.  Apr.,  1785;'  went  to  China  as  a 
mis.sionary  in  1812;  visited  the  chief  islands  of  the  Indian 
ArchiiH-liigo,  and  established  himself  at  Malacca,  whence  he 
circulated  throughout  Eastern  Asia  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  religir"i«  b'wik-  in  Ori«»Ti'fi!  )'injriinci>«  wnf'ori  and  prititwl 
by  him^i'lf,  II.  ],u(ili^l.- il  Thr  I irl'i-Chn^ist  (rtmnrr.  i\ 
cjuarterly  nnik'u/iii'',  aiiSd  in  tran>liitiug  iJie  Bible  int'i 
Chines*-,  mnl  wn  t,  A'' f/ ( (.t  /ht  J'rotentnnt  Missicin  tn 
China  (Malacca,  1820).  D.  in  MhIh  ,  u.  Mar  27,  1822.  s-e 
his  />i/e  and  OjptnioM,  by  liev.  iiubrrt  Philip  il/<>nili.n, 
18.19),  Kevbed  by  S.  M.  Jacksos. 

IItln«-Mwnrd».  Alphonse,  M.  D.  ;  geologist  and  oatu- 
rali.-'t ;  son  of  Ilenri  Milne-F,<lwRrd'5.  nnturali^;  b.  in  I'aris, 
Oct.  la.  1K»;  graduated  as  tin-  t.  r  .  r  inedicUie  18.'»9;  lie- 
'■■.,]>:■■  nrofessor  in  the  Paris  School  of  I'harmaey  in  1865.  and 
ini  ii.li.  r  of  the  1/egion  of  Honor  in  1888;  officer  in  1884; 
suLct»eded  his  father  in  1870  as  professor  at  the  Mus^e.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  im|M>rtant  iia^iers  on  zoology,  ancl  |>ar- 
ticularly  on  the  auatoniv  of  fossil  birds,  most  of  which  have 
appeareil  in  Annates  a«  Science  AalureUe  and  Comptea 
Bendus.  His  Jterherehes  Anatomiques,  Zoologiqws  et  Ptt' 
l(fonlol(Hfique»  gur  la  Famille  deit  ChriTotaint  (ISM)  is  an 
imporlaiit  work,  but  his  masterpiece  i>i  JUeherekea  AnotO' 
niiqurt  et  I'niirontologiquen  pour  aerrir  d  VBUtoin  dtt 
Us  de  la  Frauct  (18fi6-72). 

Hevised  by  F.  A.  LfOAS. 

Milne-Edwarda,  Henri.  M.  D.  :  naturalist ;  b.  at  Brugoa, 

Belgium,  Oct.  3:1,  1>I00;  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman ;  took 
his  medical  degree  in  Paris  182^;  K<  i  lum  Pnifcssi.r  of  Nat- 
ural Historv  at  the  Lycee  Henri  I\  . :  Pri .fcs- jr  i  f  Natural 
History  at  the  Mus«'e  1841 ;  Professor  of  Zo<j|ogy  1862;  dam 
of  the'Faenlty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  of  Mwlicine;  rotnirifiTnlfr  of  the  l^egion  of 
Honor,  etc.  Author  of  .4«iif«mi"r/  J,i  jitfirehe»  Conreming 
fniMtaceitns  (1K2S);  Handbook  of  Materi  a  Mi'hca  (1832); 
F.hmentHof  Zot'/o,<7y  (1834-35;  new  cds.  l**4o.  IsSl);  iN'af- 
wrrtf  Jliittory  of  Cruxtacennn  (IWT-tl^;  a  new  edition  of 
Lamarck's  Xaturni  Ili^toru  i  :  Lefons  *ur  la  Phy- 

aioiogu  (10  vols.),  and  of  a' great  number  of  valuable  acien- 
tiflc  papers,  D.  July  88, 188B.  Bavbed    P.  A.  Locaa. 
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VilB«r,  JoHSf,  D.  D..  P.  S.  A.:  an-havilopwt  aiu)  nolt-m- 
ical  writer :  b.  in  Lontlon,  (.)ct.  11,  was  ediicHtod  at 

Douar;  lnH.'*mt>  a  Roman  (.'at hollo  priest  in  1777:  luTame 
in  I8d3  titular Bi^^op  of  Castabala  ami  vitr-attostojii;  of  (he 
Midland  district  of  England,  but  was  »-xpel!"<!  fr"tn  his 
ofHce  by  the  Knfrlish  t'lrtholic  board  in  1H'J3.  1>.  u'  \V,,!vcr- 
hampton,  Apr.  19,  l>t26.  He  wax  author  of  ihMory  and 
Anturuitie*  of  Winrhetilfr  (WinclMwt^T.  179K-1H01,  2  vols,; 

mmr\ :    Letters  tu  a  I^rbriuianj 
(1(^00;  *<tK       O.'il.y.  h'rr!.  ■'iMsliea!  Arehitecturt  of 

Emjlanil  <liirii,,/  th<-  .\li>ld!>  .lv<m  (Ix)ndon.  IHll  ;  3d  «!. 
ISSfl::  Th.  Km'  of  R.ii'iK^u^  C'ontrovertty  11th  ed. 

iXublin,  1859);  and  a  Vimiicntion  o(  the  same  S'« 
hii  lAft,  bf  F.  G.  Hownbeth  (I)ni  1  n.  isi.J 

lk'Vi!i*<«|  by  .S,  .M.  JacKSox. 

MIIbMi  Riciiabo  HmianNnr}  Sm  HocesToit.  Babom. 

Xi'lo  [Or.  MnXsf,  whenet)  Lat.  Me'lea\i  »  Ore«k  island : 
the  most  soathwesterlv  of  the  Cycladn;  14  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.  and  8  milw  Irom  N.  to  8. ;  63  inilos  H.  from  Pelo- 
ponneaus.  Entirely  roloftnic,  it  is  cna<4-<>nt-!tliai)od.  the  rteX 
tsntm  forming  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  rich  in  sulphur, 
Titriol,  and  alum.  Exceiedinfrly  fertile  and  pro-ipen>us  150 
nan  ago,  it  has  l)et>n  rt-nd^rvd  .sterile  and  alnuwl  dejiouu- 
lated  bj  Toleanic  action  and  tioi.v>nous  exhalations.  The 
former  f>op«lation  of  30.000  has  shrunk  to  about  3,000, 
many  .f  whom  are  sickly  and  deformed.  Antiquities 
abound.  Tin'  ■•<>lebratijd  statue  called  TA«  ^'fnl|.^  of  Milo, 
now  in  Ui.  Mii>cum  of  the  Loarre,  was  du^r  liurc  by  a 
peaaant  in  1820,  and  was  aoqnixad  for  8|(Xio  f rauua  by  the 
ifnnMli  OoTeraiueot.  E.  A.  Gtoarnnw. 

Mtio  fin  Gr.  Wkmf} :  atblcta  of  CvAtfo,  In  Sontham  Italy ; 
aon  of  Diotimoa.  Ha  waa  oaa  of  tha  moet  Boted  athlclea 
of  aotbioity,  having  von  the  prixa  as  wreallar  is  «{s  Olfin* 

fian,  arnti  rytbjaa,  ten  Itthmiaii,  and  nina  Namaaa  gama. 
Ea  waa  diatin^nished  for  lii>i  appetite  also;  at  Olympia  he 
lifted  and  earned  on  his  shoulders  a  four>vear-oid  ox  acroas 
the  race-course,  then  slew  and  ate  it  on  taa  aaoie  day.  He 
floiiri$he<i  alK>ut  *>10  b.  <*,  He  found  Ui  death  Inr  trying  to 
apUt  with  his  hands  a  log  that  had  been  o^>etied  >iy  Wedges. 
The  wedges  fell  out,  his  bauds  were  cau^'ht  in  the  log,  aad 
he  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  aoiinalsi.         J.  R.  S.  Stkrrett. 

Kilo,  Tmra  Aimos  Vtaixixvv^:  Roman  politician;  b. 
•mIt  in  tlia  Ant  century  b.  o.  Little  is  known  of  hi^  life 
till  ne  baeana  tribune  oC  tiio  people  in  07  a.  c,  when,  us  a 
pattiMHi  of  Vwmf  and  friend  of  tha  aailad  Qcma,  he 
mottrndtlM  wmUf  ofCaodiua.  Tha  foliowan  of  Milo  and 
Ctodina  foo^t  dady  in  th«  stneto  of  Rome,  aad  after 
Cioeco  letniaad  fram  eiila  tha  oonteat  beoana  even  more 
einUttand.  In  Jan,,  M  b.  c,  the  rival  pattiea  met  at 
Xlofilto^  aad  Clodius  waa  mnrdered.by  one  of  Mih>*s  bo<ly- 
fowL  Cioaro  dalended  his  parti<ian.  httt  waa  deterred  by 
intimidation  from  dellTering  his  oration.  Pre  Mitone,  anil 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  eon\-iction  of  the  acetiseil.  Ho 
wa.<i  condemned  to  exile  atul  went  to  Ma^.'silia,  Returning 
to  Italy  in  49  B.  0.  (0  take  part  in  the  rebellion  incited  by 
Maraaa  Cmlini,  he  was  killed  near  ThoriL    F,  IC.  Colbt. 

Mllrea'.  or  ■llree'  [from  Portiig.  milnu,  a  thouMtnd 
real*;  mH,  thonasnd  4-  rew,  plur.  of  reat,  a  reul  <  I^t. 
ngi^lit,  roralj:  called  also  eorOo  or  entm;  a  Portuguese 
•ad  BiBlIliBa  ooin  and  money  of  acaonnt.  The  Portogueee 
milrta  is  wortli  about  one  U.  8.  dollar;  the  Bnailian  is  51i 
cents  of  tha  money  of  the  U.  S, 

MHti'ade«  (in  Gr.  MiArultitt):  peneral;  b.  at  Athens; 
was  iho  son  of  Cimon.  a  citizen  of  that  plm-e;  sui-c-wded 
his  brother  S: ■  --iii."  r.-tv  ns  lyr.iut  of  Chor^ouesiLf,  iiikI  joined 
Darius  Hysta&jji--  in  hi-,  i  .iiiipaisai  acaiust  the  Scythians. 
Together  with  the  <.tli.  r  (in  i  hr  w.i-  left  in  charRc  of  the 
bridge  over  the  DaiiuLnj,  uiul  wlnu  iJ.irios  did  not  return  at 
the  appointed  time  he  recommende«l  the  d<->t ruction  of  the 
bridee,  while  the  lonians,  on  the  at! vice  of  llistia'us,  insisted 
on  Its  preeervation.  Afterward  he  t-onouered  Leiiin<«, 
which  was  a  Persian  p>o«ses.sion,  and  when  thu  Persian  fleet, 
aftOT  the  capture  of  Miletus,  appnmched  ('herH>n<'»ii:«,  he 
Had  and  xq^nd  to  Athens.  Uure  he  was  chos<<n  com- 
natkder  against  tha  Penlaa  toroe,  which,  under  Datis  and 
ATt^>kanwt  thraatenad  Athens,  and  defeated  it  in  the 
mamombla  batth  of  KanAon  (IM  B.  c,).  A  n«w  anm^ 
raent  which  tha  Athanfams  ntaoed  nnder  his  oommaod  ha 
used  for  an  expedition  against  Pare*  for  merely  jnrivate 
purposes.  He  was  arraigned,  and  eoodemnad  to  defray  tlie 
wiioio  oost  of  the  anaaoentt  and  as  he  could  not  pay  thu 
anonoons  Ana,  Im  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died 


from  a  wound  be  had  received  during  the  campaign.  Hi* 
son  Cimon  afterwanl  paiil  the  fine,  and  a  inonunieat  WIB' 
niis>r!  in  honor  of  biui  on  the  plain  of  .Munithon. 

Revised  by  J.  R.  .S.  .Sterrett. 
Milton:  city;  capital  of  Santa  R<i«a  co,.  Fla.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  FlnridH.  ref.  2-('):  on  th© 
niackwater  river,  anr]  the  Loui!>.  and  Nu>h.  Railroad;  30 
miles  X.  E,  of  I'ennu-nla.  It  is  in  a  cotton,  fruit,  wool- 
growing,  and  luuilx-ring  regiun,  and  has  iroti-foundriea,. 
dry  lii^ckt  ■hip>yard.H,  interior  and  loasiing  trade,  and  » 
weekly  newspaper.   Pop-  i^'*^^)  (I'^W)  li-l'w;  (IJKX^ 

i,eo4. 

Milton:  town  (seith^i  in  lf>40,  ineor|>orateil  in  1663) ; 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.  (for  location  of  county,  s»-e  mni>  of  ,Ma.s<a- 
cliusetts.  ref.  5-1);  on  the  Neponset  river  at  tiie  head  of 
navigation,  at>d  the  Old  felony  Railroad  ;  7  niile?^  S.  of  Bos- 
ton, wilh  whit-h  it  also  bas  sil  reel -rail way  connection.  It  is 
the  seat  of  .Nlilloii  -Vcaileniv  (non-sectarian,  chartered  171*8); 
contains  liie  Hlue  Hills  which  p»ve  their  Indian  name  to  tiie 
State.  :M)  public  s<1h«>Is  public  library  (founded  1H71)  with 
over  lO.CMX)  volumes,  1  cluirclies,  u  naliuual  bank  with  capi- 
tal of  if.HK»,(KM),  and  a  Weekly  newspaper;  is  esipiged  in 
market-gardening,  building-stone  i|uarr}'ing,  ice-harvest  itig, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ()«per,ch<H-olate,  and  WBtj-r-erackers. 
The  town  contains  the  reeidenoeaof  manv  Boston  business 
men.   Pop^  (IWO)  8;9O0:  <18a0)  *^ :  <1UIK>)  U,57k. 

KUITUH  OF  ■*  Ntw»." 

Milton :  borongh  (foundc<l  in  1707.  incorporated  in  1817): 
Nortlmmberland  co..  I'a.  (for  hx'ation  of  i-ouiity.si'e  map  of 
Pennsylvania,  ref.  4-<f):  on  the  Sij^tiuehantia  river,  the 
I'cunsylvania  Canal.  an<l  the  I'hila.  and  Read.  an<l  the 
P('nn.  railways;  B3  miles  N.  of  Ilarrisburg.  It  contain*  9 
churches,  3*^  graded  scIuh>1s,  library  (High  Sehoni),  3  na- 
tional banks  with  combine<l  capital  of  $StiO.0lN).  a  trust  and 
safe-deposit  eomtiany  with  capital  of  ^I'-'j-C^tO.  and  3 
Weekly  and  2  other  peri'xlii'als.  Then  nri'  railway-car 
works,  rolling-mills,  axle-forge,  bolt  and  nut  works,  nail- 
stories,  washer-works,  large  steam  tannery,  agricultural- 
implement  works,  -1  mnchine-sho|is,  2  planini,'-nii!I-.  'i  iron- 
foundries,  sawmills,  ami  lly-nel  fjictorv.  Th.'  I.. .n):i_'li  was 
destrovcd  by  lira  in  1^3.  I'op.  {\mi\  i.Uri;  (iHlM»  3,817; 
(I'jyit)  6,175."  KniToR  oi-  •'  .MiLToNUN." 

Milton,  John  :  poet :  b.  in  Breiwl  Stn-et,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don, I>ec.  9,  1608 ;  reccivcJ  a  very  eart-ful  education,  first 
under  a  private  tutor,  then  at  Christ's  College,  Cainbridgei, 
which  he  entered  Feb.  12,  1625.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  the  Churi:h,  but,  reared  in  a  family  of  Puritan  ca-^t,  and 
cons«.'«|uently  opjK»ed  in  many  iioints  to  the  English  Church 
of  that  time,  he  gave  up  this  plan,  and  when  in  1683  he  left 
Cambridge  he  retunuHl  to  his  father's  house  in  Horton,  a  vil- 
lage in  Buckitighanishire.  whither  the  family  had  retired  on 
an  independency.  Here  he  studied  classical  literature  and 
phiK>soi)hy  with  great  energv",  Vieing  by  nature  a  studious 
ami  industrious  man;  cultivnttsl  music,  in  which  luith  ho 
and  his  father  were  ipiite  iirotlcient;  and  e<itnposed  the 
Sonnet  tu  the  Xiffhtiiigalf.  L  Allegro,  and  //  J'etnif  ro»>,  the 
elegv  T.vittn«,  and  the*  two  mnsques  Comua  and  Arcadeit; 
the  1ir>i  (  .illected  e<liti  n  i  l  !iis  ms  was  not  published, 
hotvi  •.,  r.  until  1845.  After  his  mother's  death  in  lft;i7  he 
wi-nt  ui  iiiiid,  vi.sited  Lcyden,  Paris,  and  Roi;f.  ami  nmlo 
the  Ml  <|U(iintan('e,  amfmc  others.  n(  Grotiii'.  ■u.  l  (idlili  o. 
Ills  I. aim  vri'M's  and  otner  ■-.  In  ilnriv  a' I  airirnmi  jus  jk  t- 
2>uiiiil  i>eauty  and  noble  disjMtsition,  luliMiliii  t  <;  hini  lo 
learned  and  elegant  society,  and  mwle  him  friends,  i  »n  his 
return  home  after  an  nf  fifteen  iiifiriths.  he  st'tthnl 

in  l»ndon,  the  hon>rh  iM  a'  tl  ui  ii  imi  l:  'x'en  broken  up. 
in  the  meantime,  .mil  im  l  u  inw  puj.ib,  x.ri«  of  relatives 
ami  frii  I  il-.  nrnii  i-  In-  tii.lion:  but  soon  he  lieieame  deeply 
entangled  in  tiie  ti.rlnilijiit  controversies.  r»-ligious  and  po- 
litical, which  filled  that  [x-riiMl  of  Engli^h  literature,  and 
for  twenty  years  the  poet  of  L' AllKjro  m\i\  Cumun  was  en- 
gau'ed  as  a  most  violent  and  inlolerunt,  though  candid  and 
elixpient,  controversialist.  His  first  polemical  onset  wa-*  an 
attack  on  the  Kstablished  Churtrh  (ltMl-42).  Five  treatises 
belong  to  this  contt-st— namely,  iJf  li-  fvrmatiwi,  (if  J're- 
laticai  Episcopaey.  The  Reamm  of  Church  Oottmment, 
AnitiHtdftrnoHS,  and  Apahujy  for  SmtctymnHH*.  In  1848 
ha  married  MaiT  Pawall,  hut  sb«  left  liim  after  ooa  month 
on  aoconnt  of  tna  **qiara  diet  and  bard  study "  she  found 
in  his  house.  Four  trarts  on  divorce  followed  (1644-45)— 
naiuoiy,  T^D^Hrin* and  IHmpliiie  u/  IHvw/tt,  Th«  Judf- 
mmt  of  Martin  Jhtecr,  jlVraenordon,  and  Cmuterion.  in 
which  ha  maintaiwid  that  moral  incompatibilities  justify 
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divorce.  Tln^  < "uule  befunic  ri'<  i m  ;!,  li  ufl itw urii,  ninl 
lived  topt-tLi-r  uniif  the  dcatli  of  uifi-  lu  lt;"i:i :  -tn-  Imti' 
him  Jhrf!- (IjkKL'hiers,  In  16-lt  lu'  nl-)  jiuljli-li.-il  iwo  m! l:i-r 
fs--;ivs.  I  ht  I.'l'ii'idonlitul  jt ■'/"■I'/i /" 'i.  Sjiffr/i  for  '/if 
Liiicrly  ut  L  nhi-imtd  l^intinij,  wlueh  liin>  i  troatiM'  i's  his 
most  L>lo<iueiit  jiiM  <if  iirosc  writinp.  Aft-  r  i  \i  ruiicn 
of  Charles  I.  (.Ihh.  ;iO,  1640)  lie  wrote  throe  i.i»wt;rl»iJ 
phlets  (1640-r>())  in  tirdur  to  defend  the  nets  id  the  Kngliith 
people  in  its  slrujfftle  with  it«  kinj; — numely.  The  Tmure  of 
Kingx  nnd  MayiMlratts,  Eikonoehtstfis.  uiul  I'ro  I'opulo 
Atiff/irniio  Dffen/iio  eonim  Sulmanii  Dt/engiotiem  Rtffiam  ; 
iiii  i  1  ■  ;  his  group  of  writings  lK>lon);s  also  his  controversy 
villi  Dumoulin  (16o4-.'i5i,  coiuprisinj;  thn-*'  )MiuiphU-ts, 
atnonK  which  was  Defmito  Sit  nndii.  The  attack  on  Sal- 
uiaiiiUM  made  a  great  sensation  in  Riironc.  It  was  written 
at  the  detniind  of  Parliament,  as  in  104U  Milton  had  lxH?n 
appointed  s«-L'retary  in  the  ministry  of  Fori'ign  Aflairs  by 
Cromwell.  This  position  he  held"  till  tli«  lt«8torHti<in  in 
IftfiO,  though  he  tHK-amc  entirely  blind  iu  1654,  and  could 
work  only  by  the  aid  of  »  reader  and  a  scribe.  After  the 
Itcstoration  he  was  compelled  to  keen  himself  concealed  for 
tome  itiine,  and  eTeo  after  the  Art  <'i  oblirtoa  bo  contjtiu>  -I 
to  lire  renr  aeoluded.  On  N«r.  12,  IOTjC,  h«  vairied  Cathu 
rine  Woodooek,  Imt  die  diMl  flftoeo  moiiths  after  in  child- 
bed. In  1663  Iw  m»nM  bia  thial  wile,  Elinbeth  Minihull, 
but  hiii  home  was  not  a  hupj  oiml  A  MTere  regularity  and 
haughty  aolftodfl  diaracteiutBd  lib  lif« ;  BtndiM  and  Utatarjr 
oompaiitiom  ooetipied  his  time.  Pamiitt  LoH  vA- 
Uabed  in  1M7;  Butorif  of  Britain  in  l«70;  Panditf  Rt. 
M^iMi  waA  8imm»  AgemiaUa  in  1(71;  Of  Tnu  Selipion 
in  1978.  A  Latin  nummcript,  De  DoetrirM  Chritttana, 
which  shows  bis  very  heterodox  conceptions  of  different 
points  of  Christianity,  was  npt  publishe<l  till  WiH.  He  diwi 
Nor.  8*  1674.  and  was  buried  in  the  Cliun-h  of  St.  Oiles, 
Crippiegate.  hwide  his  father.  At  its  first  appearance  Para, 
diw  Lost  made  no  preat  impression.  The  author  received 
£•5  for  the  first  l.*"iO  conies;  the  second  e<lition  was  not 
iMiblished  until  16~i.  Tne  widow  o(  .Miltou  ssidd  iu  ItV'^l 
iier  interest  in  the  work  for  I'M.  .Vuiont;  others,  sw  Mils- 
s^in's  Life  uf  Milton,  8  vols.,  IS.58-8IJ.  The  must  complete 
edition  "f  ^lilton'9  imjse  works  is  that  in  Hnhn's  library 
(liM»-53, 5  vols.).  The  best  edilii>n  of  the  poetical  I  s  f-^ 
that  br  Mitford  (London,  ISSl,  H  vols.).  See  Knoi.imi  l.n 

KHATfRE.  Hevi-ed  by  H.  A.  liEERS. 

Millou  Colk'jfe  :  a  coeducational  institution  at  Milton. 
Wis.,  conncvted  with  the  .Sevetithniay  Ilaptist  denoniinMlion. 
It  was  opened  in  1(H4  as  an  ncndemy,  and  in  IHHT  was  char, 
tered  as  a  college.  It  furnishes  both  prcjiaratory  and  eol. 
legiate  instruction  in  three  courses  of  i>tudy— ulas^ical,  sci- 
entific, tuiil  Kn^lish.  There  is  a  department  of  music.  The 
baildiugs,  Hitparutu^  and  libraries  are  valuflal  at  more  than 
tMII,OlM.  The  eollege  has  »  faculty  of  oleren.  Bev,  W.  C. 
Wliitford,  D.  D.  is  president 

Milwanltee:  city;  capital  of  Milwaukee  co..  Wis.  (for 
location,  see  map  of  Wisconsin.  T  Ki:  on  Lake  .>Iichigan, 
and  the  «'.  and  X.  W.,  the  C,  M.  and  St.  I*.,  and  the  Wis. 
Cent.  railwMvs:  'ft  ihiIi's  N".  (if  ( ' h iri > ;  nrutt,      sq.  miles. 

It      I:  ■i  Miivl  .11:  11  l'U\  i  iiiiKiiig  inlnn<l  about  S 

nul.  s,  ,i  11  1 1  tiuig  ti  nalr^  fi  -i-i  heii' Hand  to  hcjulland.  part 
<if  wiii.  h  1-  i'»ing  eonver"^  i  t'v  the  U.  S.  Governmeui  i  i  >  .i 
iitarbur  (if  refuge  for  the  'iri  if  Ijikes.  The  .^lilwauke« 
river  lluws  through  the  main  i i  i  in  n  of  the  city  almost  tiuo 
S.  till  it  nears  the  lake,  wnen  it  turns  altruptlv  S.  K. 
About  half  n  mile  fnim  its  mouth  it  is  joine<l  by  the  ^lenom- 
OiK'c  from  the  W.,  Slid  still  nenrer  the  lake  liy  the  Kin- 
nickiiuiic  ft'i  III  [n  S.  W.  11. ,  i.  ions  harbor  niid  miles 
of  diK'kat."-  l;.ivr  I. pen  uliJ!<;t\l  by  numerous  slenmboitt  lines, 
and  th<  tin^  lui  imate  connection  is  kept  upli  ^nn  Mil- 
wauket'  and  ail  the  important  citii'S  of  the  Grtui  l.,i»kt.a. 
The  lake  also  funiislurs  Milwaukee  wit  1;  i|i.  i  hea|>est  kind 
of  transiiortution  for  the  iron,  cojiper,  (u.d  lunit>er  of  North- 
ern Micliigan.  Wiscotisin.  and  Minnesota,  and  for  the  great 
coal  mines  of  the  Midille  Slate".  I'nri  of  the  city  between 
the  river  and  lake  lies  S(J  feet  idtove  the  bay ;  aitd  on  the  west 
(•ide  of  the  .Milwaukee  riv«?r  the  ground  rises  Vi't  feet  al>ove 
the  lake,  furnishing  most  adniirable  I<K-HLiniis  for  re>iilen('es. 
It  is  a  city  of  wide  streets  and  cominauding  views,  wliile  in 
its  residents  part  it  is  reroarkabk  for  its  fine  shailc-tnes 
and  stMwrious  lawns,  and  the  absence  of  fences  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  one  large  payk.  Thereare  seven  public  parks 
aggregating  498  acres  on  tbe  lalt*  ahore,  Milwaukee  river, 
•od  other jKMtiona  of  the  city  and  aubntlM.  At  the  ^^ol•liers' 
Natioittl  Home,  i  milca  W.  of  the  cAy,  tlien  an  large  and 


I  i  liiiililitji;-^,  wlirr--  ^.'.IHMl  ills 

fill'.  Hini  -II 1 1  ■  iiMnliti.;  whiili  tlii.Ti_ 

SI.  hirliafe  llij'>»  11  1  '|>i  Ti  aii<l  UM--ti  as  a 

111  use  is  a  larpi'  s'ri.  iure  built  of  \ 
n\    a  cost   of   i  vi-r 
iTi'i-'.i'ii  I)  lii-w   L'.  : 

^l,."jOO,'IUIl.  (1  IlL'W 


il  i!e»l  veterans  are  eared 
iiic  4'«i  .u  ri-  iif  land 
[i.irU.   'I'll.-  .1  .ii!ir y  murt- 
.iik'-  Si.[i.-rii  T  >iiriii-1one 
.•<4(t!>.00().    'I'li.rr  hnv.    ricently  been 
S,  ( i>i\ .■riiriMiit  hiiililin;,'  !ii  the  cost  of 
itv  hall  wiiRli  t  o»l  $l,tA>y.OOO,  and  a  new 


I  vjauiwiiuaivutn>iio|>riu  bdu  vi  •  nvMrnanc 

iprio.  Tline  is  a  good  public-aeliool  qfatem 
and  aa  eonlbaMit  of^WJjM  MptbL  Tlie 
the  Bcliools  ie  i714.Q00k  Tlie  Roman  Cnth- 


IHiiKii  jliiin  y  ami  museum  building  costing  f6<iii,(iiii) ;  al.Ko 
a  Ijiige  iuiil  wi  ll-eijuipi)ed  Kmergcnov  Hospital  In  l.intring 
to  the  c^iy.  Tin  Industrial  Exposition  Huildin^-.  «hi  i" 
an  animal  l  iiuLit,  is  held,  cost  over  $300,(>fW.  The  Lnyioti 
Art  Gallery,  with  a  line  collection  of  |iAinting8,  the  ITnion 
Ilail way  Station  and  that  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern are  tasteful  and  substantial  s-tnietures.  Among  the 
church  (Hiillces  worthy  of  s|)ecial  mention  are  St.  Paul's 
Kpiscopal,  N'omian  architecture;  luimanuel  rresbytcrian, 
Gothic:  St.  Jame.s's  Kpiscopal, Gothic ;  and  the  Church  of 
Gesu,  Gothic — the  last,  buUt  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  largest 
and  mo$l  expensive  church  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  two  spires, 
one  290  and  the  other  SOO  feet  higli,  1'hcrc  are  over  130 
churches,  including  88  Lutheran,  10  Bapti^it,  28  liotnan 
(  utholic,  U  Metho&t  J^pi»c<<i>al,  U  Congmntioiw),  t)  Ptes- 
<>\  -.erian,  and  7  Pkotealant  Episco]>a1.  Mlwanliee  ii  tbe 
seal  of  a  Ttoman  Catllojip  archinshopric  and  of  n  PratMtaBt 
Kpuicottal  bislioprio. 
With  SO  ichooU  and 
amroal  omc  of  tbe  Bchools  ie  f714.Q00k 

0110  Mid  Lutheran  CharclwB  have  a  latse  number  of  pato- 
diial  atdmola,  which,  with  a  few  other  aoademieB,  have  an 
enrollment  of  31,131.  There  u  a  normal  school  undw  tlie 
repnu  of  the  State,  and  8  high  ecbooU  andar  the  city 
K'bool  board.  UilwaukeeColleee  for  women  wa*  eatablfadied 
in  1849;  it  is  now  known  as  Milwaukee  Downer  C^IIeige, 
and  has  line  buildings  on  a  beautiful  site  of  10  acres  near 
the  Ljike  Shore,  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  haT« 
large  colleges  in  the  city  and  suburbe.  The  Couvent  do 
Notre  l>ame.  the  motber-honse  in  the  U.  S.,  owns  and  occu- 
nies  an  eiitirt^  s<juare  near  the  Center  of  the  oity.  The 
Woman's  (  liib  of  Milwaukee  owns  a  valuable  property 
called  tlio  Athenn'iiin,  which  is  used  as  a  homlquarters  for 
the  club's  .social,  literary,  and  benevolent  meetings.  Tiiero 
is  a  large  nundier  of  charitable  and  l>en&volent  institutions, 
among  which  arc  8  holm's  for  the  aged,  and  tirphan  a-sylums, 
10  hospitals.  I'l  relief  and  aid  associations,  ofl  benevolent 
societies  of  various  kindii,  and  2  industrial  schools.  There 
are  over  ItH)  SH*ial,  literary,  national,  and  athletic  clubs, 
such  a.s  the  Milwaukee  Clul>,  the  Calumet  Club.  liecreation 
Club,  St.  An<ln'w'.H  Sfx-iety,  CIksw  Club.  I)eu1.s<-her  Club, 
Irotiuois  Club,  Whist  Club,  Bon  Ami  Club,  Old  .Si'ttlers' 
Club,  Pha  >nix  Club,  Curling  Club,  etc.,  some  of  which  oecu- 
jiy  costly  buildings  of  their  own.  The  Turner  societies  are 
stn>ng  and  wealthy,  and  have  done  much  to  j)romote  phys- 
ical  culture.  Milwaukt-e  has  long  l>een  famous  tm  a  musical 
center,  and  its  )lusieai  Society,  Arion  Club,  and  Ceeilian 
Choir  have  done  much  to  raise  the  musical  standard.  In- 
cluding those  connected  with  churchc.  fHpri>  are  in  Mil- 
waukee altout  50  musical  so<'ieiie.s.  'riic  vjiluatitm  of  the 
real  and  jM<rsonal  j>ro|p«-riy  of  the  city,  ;i>  u--  -><'d  for  tnxn- 
tion,  is  !fl5H,174.8.;l.  while  ti..  tux  l."\v  fm-  iit\  j.iiriHi- v  ]> 
i*^.177;!i:?.  Th.-  bonde.l  dd  t  .  f  tlif  'i  Uy  is  (^«.yyo..>iHj,  a 
l.'ir;.'i'  part  nf  \\li-  <h  is  for  tin'  wjil i^r-wnrks,  which  the  city 
owns  ami  troiti  which  i1  ?!i>rivi  >  ii  linmi-nriie  revenue.  There 
are  7  daily,  one  of  wiii  li  i-  ;il  ilir  I'l  li>ii  language.  .5  seini- 
W'H'kly,  'W  Weekly,  o  m  ii>i-iiioi>iiily,  uiiil  l  "i  titonthly  pcriod- 
1  I.J-.  'l  i  -  if  are  »'..57'2  nianufaciurin,:  r-t;iMHhineiils,  em- 
I'li'viuf^  if  HW..5K1.752  capital  and  B<>.-i.">.')  j ,  r-  i.^.  pnvinc  an- 
nually ^28.871,:^  1.3  for  wages,  ajni  iv,i  i\iiit:  xi:.s.i:ji;.H47 
for  jir.xlucts.    The  gn-ate»l  number  o£  Jiainis  ciupiuved  is 

111  tl;  iiuinufftcture  of  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  then  fol- 
Ijvv  Uiiiiier,  clothing,  beer,  knit  goods,  stoves,  tinware,  and 
furnaj  cs,  car-building,  iron  and  -tn  1,  furiiiture,  malleable 
iron,  brick,  and  meat-packing.  Tiie  uiiiiuul  value*  of  the 
I'hief  prrxl  net  ions  un- :  Iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  ^17,3J18,- 
774:  beer.  ^15,41H,000;  packed  meats,  $H,;)!)l,-lHH;  leather, 
t:|-J,424..V>i};  malt,  f C.476.:;51 ;  clothing.  ♦5.i:{<l.«iOO:  tin, 
:it|.2;M5.477  :  malleable  iron,  ?4. 1 57,700.  The  healthfulnees 
oftheitity  ha.s  improveti  every  year,  and  now  the  annual 
deaths  number  but  a  friulioti  over  188H  |Kr  l.'HX).  The 
sewers  emptying  into  the  Milwaukee  river  at  one  time  were 
sources  of  dis.-iis.>.  but  a  tunnel  has  been  constructed  from 
the  lalte  to  the  river  alxive  the  city,  and  now  tbe  water  of 
the  rirer  ia  kept  pure  by  being  flushed  <;ontinnaUy  from 
t'x'  hit;-.  MilwauRee  baa  one  of  the  best  electric  atieet-rail* 
way  systema  in  the  conutry,  connecting  all  parte  of  tbe  city 
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itfth  each  otbor  knd  with  the  luigkborinf  towu  moA  vil. 
Pop.  (taSO)  IKJSm  i  (]«M)  fi04,«K;  (ISBS)  M«;SW ; 

(1900)265,815.  JOBV  JOHlTBTOlt. 

MlaiiftiS:  ■  Sanskrit  word  gi^n^if^iDK  "discussion"; 
iti  coinmoiii  hbb  is  to  desif;niitc  the  Hinau  philo»ophical 
system  of  Jiininl,  ud  in  this  ^wntse  it  is  an  ulibreviation 
for  PuriHi-  or  Karmo^tm&H»&,  "  I'rior  di*ieus»ion  "  or  "  Di»- 
cu^on  eoiiceraing  religious  observances,"  as  distinguished 
from  thi»  Vediinta  system,  whinh  is  Mihi-rwiso  known  as 
the  "Later  discussion"  <>r  "  Iii-cujNSlou  cuuwrning  Brah- 
msn/'lhe  Ullnra-  or  Brahma-mimanm.  In  both  systema 
the  subji-L'ts  of  thi>  ancient  HrahnianicAl  speculations  are 
metbtHiicallr  •elaborated,  and  the  two  thus  form  a  coherent 
whole  in  *n  far  as  the  first  is  t)rai'ti<'al  and  the  second  liieo- 
logical :  tlie  first,  a  *vstein  of  ritualistic  precepts;  the  sec- 
ond, in  connection  with  the  idealistic  tnonisui  of  the  older 
l'l>anishails,  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  knowledge.  The  two 
systems  refer  each  to  the  other,  and  are  accordingly  doubt- 
le^<  of  synchronous  f.riirin.  That  the  Miiniliisil  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  sis  In. In  j  jiilusophical  systems  is  due  chiefly 
to  this  connection  wiili  the  Vediinfn,  nnd,  scoonrlsrily,  aim 
to  the  form  of  its  discussions  {M'-  In  I  ih  i. 

The  aphorisms  of  Jiiiruitit.  l  ail'  il  t.'n-  Miinriu-u-sfunis, 
f'>rm  the  old.-t  mi'l  in.-t  im|"'nniit  w.irk  tliis  m_'Iio>i1. 
Like  the  siitras  or  aphorism-  i  f  :(i<-  n'l  .  r  -y-i.  in>,  tin  y  an^ 
so  brief  and  «>litjcure  as  to  In'  ijuni'  iiiKiLti  lli„-ihl.'  wirh  iut  u 
commf-nl.  Their  most  fanim-  r.  iniii.  rit;iti>r  was 
5viunin.  who  wrote  not  loni;  ufli  r  iln-  lurili  i>f  Christ  iBllh- 
ler's -VriMu.  p.  cxii.).  The  (niii|i. .--it i<in  i  f  oi.t  siltras — and 
Accordingly  also  of  the  Veil."intii-M",frn- — may  In:  referred  to 
the  iiegiiining  f>f  our  era  or  if  »  (Lit''  a  littlr  ■  iirli.T. 

The  purpo-v  iIji-  Mitn&nsii  is  to  ^':vi-  thv  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  tin'  Vedic  tc%t»  t!mt  r<tn< mi  themselves 
with  the  Rrahmatiir  r;i  .iiil ;  Imt  th.  s.  irxt-  ■]■<  imt  set  forth 
the  c«reinonie*  coiuf  iU  li'ly  luni  t  Iviirly,  ami  ihej  are  every- 
where i]ii:i_-l  il  with  di-cussioiis  of  the  mystic  significance 
of  this  or  iKiic  :;t*riflcial  act  or  utensil :  and  the  Ilrahmunic- 
al  sacriticer  was  taught  to  ex|)ect  the  »nc»t  dreailful  co««e- 
queiic«^  from  the  smallest  mistake  in  the  |M*rformanco  of  las 
ceremonies;  be  therefore  ha<l  a  real  need  for  such  a  com- 
peudium  as  the  MiniAnsa-sQtras;  for  these  attempt  to  re- 
loire  all  doubts  respecting  the  d«t»ils  of  the  saoriBoe,  and 
to  recoocile  the  contradictions  of  the  Tedio  teits— oootra- 
dictioos  which  really  «xiat,  but  whidi  m,  Mcoidiog  to  the 
Uimidaiiits,  onlv  apponnt  Ifomcnw,  aa  tliiB  t^0a  ttaats 
of  tHut  Mwatda  held  out  for  the  ooctoet  pKtfanuaM  of  the 
neiHtoea.  tthMhaeoaieiitopltoiaeoCtulonof  the  BmIi- 
manical  scriptum. 

Tha  aziateiioe  of  6od  u  not  reoognind  bj  tha  Mlmliwli ; 
bat  this  taot  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  belief 
in  the  deities  of  the  Indio  popnlnr  religion  ;  in  nil  the  Indie 
•ystem«,  in  fact,  the  giMl*  are  mervlv  lieings  who,  by  merit 
won  in  previous  existences,  hare  raised  themselves  in  the 
schIc  of  i>eing  to  a  divine  rank  in  which  thejrate  loftier  and 
ha{)pier  t  han  men;  but  thev  are  not  immoirtal ;  t3ie  aftcr- 
etMot  of  their  merit  once  exfiausttMl.  thev  are  liahla  to  ehlit 
to  otiuir  and  hnrar  forms  of  existence.  If,  in  tha  abaence  of 
•  divine  aource  of  revelation,  occctrdingly,  wo  ask  upon 
wbatavtlx^tr  the  doctrine  conceniing  sacrifices  and  llieir 
rie<ttlt3  may  rest,  the  Mlniansi.tt«  ri>pljf :  "  Upon  the  VrJa; 
and  the  IWa  neetls  no  ulterior  auttioritr^  being  itself  eter- 
nal and  uncreated ;  and  treats  onij  of  tnings  that  liave  ex- 
isted from  all  eteniity, and  that  oanjrtbeiv  own  pnwts  with 
them." 

The  Mimansa  is  not  of  a  proiicrly  philosophic  character; 
its  inclusion  amonj;  the  six  philosophical  systems,  Vedanta, 
.Sankliya,  Yoga.  NySya,  Vai<;eshika,  is  due  in  iwrt  to  the 
fomt  of  its  exposition.  The  contents  of  the  VVt/ri,  e.  g. 
are  clji»sifie<i  in  certain  dcflnit«  categories:  (1)  Positive  pre- 
cept"; tents  and  formulas  ;  (3)  names  of  cercmoni«>« ;  <4) 
imsiiil  -!i<ir:-, :  es|>lanalory  statements  of  n<'ts  en;  in.  -i  or 
forbidden.  Kurth«'r,  fhp  di««'ti*"'i('fif  pprv(>f»!  iji  ji  niuinifr 
that  presupposes  mi  jkU imn  li  -latr  Mf  thi  <u,A\-  r.f 
The  estabhsHed  scheiuo  rmtii-ii^  i'w  v  memtx-i-s :  {I)  I'ropiisi- 
tion  ;  {i}  doubt  of  its  cmit-i  tm— ■ :  li)  falst?  view  of  the  sub- 
j<?ct  t  <4>  refiitatK'n  >if  tlu'  smm-  hy  the  I'orrei't  argument; 
<.'•)  n-iilt  .'f  iltMMiv-ion.  Ml  If.  i:viT.  f  ir  thi.'  establish- 
moni  <*f  .Mimrin-n  liiH-triiji-s  ii-nliy  |ihi.'  -"i 'lu'vil  questions 
arc  some; itiii-s  liisi-ii-'isi'.l.  M..^t  n.itulil.i  i.-,  i  ti- li i-n.-M.  m  i  f 
the  eternity  nf  suurnl,  mni  nf  tljr  ijuestion  wheUu'r  tin'  i  <  ii- 
nection  of  sound  tind  >i'iir-i-  i-  uutural  {^icu)(>r  conv.  i  ii  nal 
(Mm).  (See  lialiantync,  C'/irMf«niuY^  eti»/ra«/*J  triV/i  Hindu 
naimghgt  London,  VSbi,  pp^  17«-19B.)  The  dootriae  of 


the  sonroee  of  knowledge  is  so  treated  in  tba  UlknlAril  that 

a  greater  numlier  is  rei-ognlaed  than  in  the  other  fiva  ejt- 
tems— namely,  |M-n-eption,  infennee,  authoritative  ttadkioiv 

analogy,  scli-eviduuce,  and  several  others. 

Dr.  Flt?.edwanl  Hall,  in  his  ('onlribution  toirard  an  Initg 
to  the  HibUitgraphy  of  the  Ittdian  Pkilomphital  Sytttmt 
(Calcutta,  1H50).  enumeratira  eichty-flve  Sanskrit  worlu  on 
)l!miii)sa.  In  India,  next  to  Jnit'uini  and  (.'abara-svAmin, 
the  most  esteemed  authority  uf>on  MimiinsA  was  KumSrilap 
svamin,  who  wrxite  his  glrssarj'  to  ^al>ara-svfimin's  com- 
ment at  thebeginniiig  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Mlmnti- 
sH-sutra«  were  publisl»ed  with  the  commentary  in  the  Bib' 
liothfca  Jndica  (2  vols., Calontta,  ISTSJ-M);  a  good  modem 
compendium,  the  Jnimiiilya^nyayn'mald-vUtara,  was  ed- 
it<>d  by  Th.  Goldstllcker  (l»ndon,  1865),  and  by  Pandit 
CivadattA  in  the  Anandavrama  Sanskrit  Stories  (Poona, 

im). 

Although  the  Mimaiisa  doctrines  have  been  of  KTt'at  im- 
portance for  the  iiilelhytual  and  religious  life  of  India,  the 
systrni  hjs'!  never  been  an  attractive  one  for  Occidental 
.•iluili  uts.    In  1>-Jtl  11.  T.  Colebniokc  publi.Hh<!<l  his  essav  on 

tlic  Miiu/inMi  ircpriiitrd  in  his  MittrAlnnfrmM  En*tni*,  Lon- 
.liiii,  is::!::  ami  ii;is  wa-  il..'  mily  ir.utiM'  of  tin-' -■ibject 
published  in  a  nii  lii  i  ii  Knii')>i  aa  iantruage  and  w<irtli  men- 
tioning until  the  u)i[..  arritM  .  of  0.  Thibaud's  editii  ii  u;hI 
Kngliiin  tmnslntioii  i<f  tli--  Arffirt  xnmfp-nhn  (Menuns  .San- 
^k^i^  StTir-i.  18hi2).  This  ^raIl^la1  i.'ti  hihI  t h.- ml r. Inetion 
thereto  constitute  the  best  Engitsli  atxouni  of  the  principal 
contents  of  the  system.  R.  QiMM. 

Mime  [from  Lat.  mtmut  =  Qt./Sftu;  ct  ^u^tMu.  iml- 
t«te^  mimic] :  a  developnent  of  the  Sicilian  farce.  Th6 
word  is  still  use<l  as  a  synonj-m  for  aa  actor  on  the  mimic 
stagr-.  In  its  special  ajiplieation  the  mime  represents  the 
imitation  of  a  definite  situation  or  a  typical  character,  and 
differs  from  the  aiiti<|Ue  comedy  of  the  early  period  by  the 
lack  of  a  chorus  and  the  lack  of  nn  elaUirate  jilot.  '  The 
creilit  of  introducing  the  mime  into  litcmture  i<s  Mscrilicd  to 
Sophron.  who  flourished  in  .Syracuse  about  llie  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  n.  c,  and  whose  influence  on  the  form  of 
Plato's  dialogues  is  a  matter  of  lilcmry  inulition.  The  dra- 
matic idyls  of  Theocritus  doubtle88  owe  much  to  Sophron's 
pattern,  anil  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Lncian  may  lie  called 
niimeA,  but  the  whole  <lepiirtiiient  has  been  brought  nearer 
to  us  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  mimiitmbi  of  IIehonkaS 
(q.  v.).  In  Koine  the  ndme  was  early  popular.  It  was  intro- 
litH  cd  fnmi  Sir-ily  h\  war  of  Mayna  Gra-cia,  ami  developed 
fri'in  a  null  iinlli  l  ;:i  <  liarai  l rr  uuli!  it  censed  to  be  a  mere 
ill t' 'nil (■/,/■  I.  ai IV.  ii'l  ii;<i  t  III'  I  I )tuic  r li  iiK'tit"  of  ffihfilff  A 
tana.  Im  .  a:ni'  n  ri  L'uIar  Jift.-rpi'  i  i-.    'I'll'.   In  iu'Kl  i  f  llie 

mime  Wife*  iviu  hi^d  ui  llie  time  of  I  'ii  --ar,  ainl  1'.  i  iniii>  L^iIh'- 
rius  and  I'ubliliu.<s  Svrus  are  it>  ni"-:  ili-litiL'ui-hLii  rt|irij- 
aentatives.  Fur  an  lut«nftitiiig  {lescri^aUott  i  f  :li>'  loiinaQ 
mime,  see  I{ibbeoit,<7eagAidk<edarr£miMArri  Jut-i^fun,/.  v<.l. 

i.,  p.  220  foil.  B.  L.  lilLDERSLEKVE. 

Mimicry :  the  general  fact  of  imitation.  The  word  is 

osed  in  several  more  technical  sens4-s. 

Mimiory  in  Biology. — Biologists  recognixo  under  this 
phrase  a  great  class  of  cases  of  close  ref*inblanee  in  fonn, 
color,  or  habits.  Im'1  ween  insects  or  animals,  and  even  be- 
tw-een  these  and  inanimate  t)bjects.  which  serve  to  render 
these  creatures  indistinguishable  by  friend  or  foe.  In  their 
cr.li  inti.ii).  insects — butterflies  are  a  notable  example — take 
iiu  till  c ill .r>i  of  various  flowers,  leaves,  mos-ies,  etc.,  and  thus 
avoid  cielection ;  or  the  colors  of  |Kiisoiious  insects,  ami  so 
share  their  immunity ;  or  the  shai>e  of  harmless  knots, 
twigs,  etc..  and  so  i-scapc  attention;  or  the  coloi-s  of  coii- 
st>icuous  things,  and  so  attract  their  males  and  victims. 
The  phenomena,  of  which  these  instances  are  only  examples, 
fall  thus  into  two  classes— protective  mimtcry,  the  aniiiml 
ewiipinir  his  enerni*-'-:  by  fh<«<'  df'<'p-f:f>iTtfr  "r^'finic  subter- 

fii;:'     ami  i;  ' '  'niinirru.  llii'  ji[|ii;i!>l  ilnv  iving  others 

■hi.--  1"  -iipi'i  rt  liiMiM-lf  ai:'l  In  ii.->rri.\  in-  I'l..  nui  >.  Taken 
iLTi'l  iirr  Iliij  fart-  fiiiiii-h  ii  r<  itiv  iimiii;     n  if  i 'f  t  li.'  i-%-olu- 
tion  priTi'^s  ;  f^r  in.  r\|iliitiation  is  wlequutc  •  \' i'|it  tliat  (if- 
fonled  by  tin-  law  i.f  ii.-ilural  seUi'tion.    See  Kvi  .1.1  :  iiiV. 

Mimirn  tn  /'Syeholoffy. — In  p-'Vcholo^'v  tlm  ii  rii>  is  uj>- 
plied  to  afl  cases  of  imitation  of  one  Ih-uil'  I  v  ui.  .iher  m 
which  the  mental  state  of  the  imitator  is  in  a  measure  in- 
volved. There  is  (1)  tjrpresirirf  mimicry,  referring  to  all  the 
f)i("ts  of  orgiinic  pautoniime  by  which  one  creature  expresses 
)imi-  If  liy  j^estures.  movemehls.  etc.,  whuh  another  under- 
stands and  ri^ponds  to.  li  is  probable  llial  tlie  imitatioua 
of  iiKnkef«»  pamta,  etc,,  had  their  origin  in  «ueh  «  common 
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tentleticy  to  become  CTcpiirioiis  by  fretting  rudimentary 
forms  of  expression,  tno  oripniil  movements  tieinjj  usefnl 
either  to  the  imiividunl  or  to  t\\f  fliK-k.  Mcit  .<ihow  the  siune 
iendenc)'  to  uantomime,  asissecn  olenrly  in  idiots  imbeciles., 
Mid  diaottsea  pcrsoiiii.  The  loas  o(  this  K^^curu  iiuitmion  is 
called  amimia  by  the  pat&ok«iil«i  Looked  «(  iheorei  ii  ull y 
as  a  kind  of  initation,  it  ia  OMnat  tlw  biologiul  t^  pe.  (2) 
Cotueiout  mimtroy.  oidiouily  nlkd  '*c!aiiiM!ioui  imiUtion." 
It  appllM  to  tfw  bet  of  ad  InDate  t«ml«iioy  to  iniUte  more- 
ments,  actblll,  fltc;,  tMD  tulj  in  intuitA.  ^  Sptwof  «tMI- 
icry,  thfl  tMxknev  M  uivenal  and  ao  biiidiDg  npoQ  w  ■!! 
to  aet,  beD0*«i  Uiink,  dnas,  etc.,  as  coxtora,  ubit,  and  ao- 
eial  life  dictate.  Tliew  influenees  are  ratnmarised  under 
tlie  phrase  "social  miggesiion.'*  (See  Imitation  and  Slt-ges- 
nOM.)  On  biological  mimicry,  soe  Poulton,  The  Colours  of 
Animat*  (London,  1908),  and  on  pychological  miaior;, 
Tarde,  Lu  Loia  d»  Flmitaiion  (Falls,  IUS>2). 

J.  Mark  BALomK. 

Mlmu'iMi  (  MimI.  ImI.,  from  (ir.iuft»t,  imitator,  mimic.  So 
called  from  itM  iiiiilMtin^  animal  seusibilityj :  name  of  a 
genus  of  letfumiiious  treo^,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  given 
nant'-  U'  r\:'i  kkkI  suit-family  Mimonea,  distiogoishea  by 
having  r>-Kular  flowers.  The  g<enus  includes  at  leut  tea 
Bpeciee  wluuh  have  deoidedlv  sensitive  hsaveSi  {See  Skmu- 
rtn  ^iMn,)  Of  than,  the  Mimoitu  pudiea  w  tin  moat  re- 
mariuUe,  and  the  ODlireitt  fluuiiiar  in  cuUivatioiu  Meet 
of  the  ttttaMWOua  apaeica  are  tropical,  many  are  African, 
meoT  Aneriean,  of  irhieli  no  lea*  than  flfieen  oocnr  in  the 
•outnaro  and  aonthweatern  parta  of  the  IT.  S. 

Min:  an  Ei^'ptian  deity,  wor>-hiiM  i]  nrinfi(i»Ily  IC  .],- 
to*<i  as  the  patron  of  travelers  thrciii^-ii  ilte  llutnmaiuut  val- 
ley to  the  K4.<d  Sea,  an  it  u'luinliati  .if  'Ik-  Hnmmamat  i{uar- 
ries.  Uu  was  primarily  ri  ;,'ardLnl  as  lim  g<xl  of  the  denert, 
tiut  till-  Greeks  idnitili-  ii  liim  with  I'an.  C.  R,  G. 

Mi'na  ( =  Ijal.,  fn  iu  (ir.  fim.  n  mcnmr^  i>f  weight  (origi- 
nally Assyrian),  a  ^^  l  i^'ht  i.f  .  r.  u  -um  'if  lunnoy;  cf.  Ilcb. 
mdn^h,  n  wi>tL'ht.  i/una.  iKtiv.  nf  !»'~ui'Vi.  iliviife,  measure 
out]  :  in  k  nMnoy  niifi  w >'i;jlit ji  stjiii.l.ir.l  «'<|uivalent  to 
10*t  r.nirliiiirf  iiini  (■  iriuin;,' '.  iii  -i  \t  h  |:'ii:  t  '  if  li  Idlrtlt.  The 
vilUii'  Viirii'i  1  lt<liir(Ullg  til  tllr  t.-llrllt   USfii.     iSei..  Tai.k.vt.) 

Tlie  Attic  mina  is  generally  statid  to  li»v.  Ii.'.ii  w<irth 
f  17.01  U.8.inona]r ;  ft  was  a  khmk  y  «>f  ac<'ouni.  .-lud  wus  nut 
coini-d.  lieriecd  by  J.  K.  S.  SfhautTt. 

Mina,  mce'nmi,  FaAXCi-sro  Espoz  v  :  soldier  and  rovolu- 
tionist ;  b.  at  Ydocin,  near  ramplona.  Spain,  July  17«  1788; 
joine<l  his  nephew  Mina,  Kkak<'i.s<'o  Javikk)  in  ISOOin 
Olganidng  the  mountaiiiM-rM  into  pi<>rrilta  bands  to  ot)pose 
the  Praoch  invasion.  In  the  following  year  he  guceeoiletl  to 
the  command,  and  souu  became  the  most  efficient  of  the 
numerous  (Mrtisan  leaders  of  Nortliem  Spain.  In  1812  he 
received  a  ootuniisii!!on  as  j^enenil.  and  wa.s  ap|Hiinted  ci>m- 
mandor-in-chief  of  Aniffon  ;  U-«'Hmo  "political  chief"  of 
Xuvarre  1HI3;  ci>ntrilniled  to  the  viclorii's  nf  Stklamanca 
and  Victoria:  bliK'ka«te<l  Pamplona  1H12-1;(.  ;itii1  retired  to 
privatp  life  nn  ftif  ri^turnn'tn  r.f  Fenlitiand  VII.  The  des- 
potii;  tiii  a-  Mi^  iif  tljjii  kiriL'.  li.  m  i  ',  i  r,  induced  the  two  MiniLs 
to  heati  ail  iDsurr...  ;  i  .n,  I  nt.  li:i  \  in  failed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  citadel  of  nii.  s.  ;ii.  '.'■"),  1814,  ho  souffht  refupe 

in  France.  In  I'-^-^'u  l.r  t'l.ik  purt  in  tho  con-iitiitiotsfil 
r.-vi  lint  n  111  if  l(i(';.'i..  Ikn'oiikIil;  .".•ii't.iiii-^i-inr:il  uf  Niun^-r-i.  ; 
stippres!!' il  t  111-  r.  yj.  isr  iii-turection  ill  (  ntaionia  :  Ih"- 
eame  caj  tain-.-,  in  r;il  i-f  <  alalonia  Jan.,  IH2:| ;  capitulated  to 
the  Frencii  ul  liareiiuna  .Nov.  1.  1h28.  and  pnn'ceiled  to  Knjr- 
laiid.  In  18:i0  he  was  a^in  enentfed  in  an  uiisucccssful  re- 
volt afrainst  Ferdinand  VII.  in  N'aviirre.  and  apiin  escaped 
to  Eiitrlaii'l.  Ill  iHH4  he  wh«  recalled  toSjinin  to  di'fi'iid  the 
lilM-ral  ifoveriiineiit  cstal(lishe«l  in  the  name  nS  the  yoiiii); 
Queen  IsalMrlla  against  the  ('arli*ts,  and  tiMik  cominaiid  of 
an  armv  cor|i«,  but  with  inililTeretit  success.  ItesiKniiiK  in 
l-  io.  In-  il:.  i  at  Barteloim.  Dec,  24,  IKt(5. 

Mina.  Fhascisio  Javikr,  nepbcw  of  Fram^isco  Mina: 
s'llilicr ;  b.  at  Olan,  near  >ioiireal.  Knvarro,  I>ce.  3,  17811. 
He  studied  f(jr  the  priesthood,  but  in  headed  a  lutnd  of 
piierrilliis  fi^iiii.sl  the  French  ;  was  (■(ipturt'd  by  the  latter  in 
l>^10  and  remained  a  jtrisouur  until  1.S14,  wlieii  he  ioined 
his  uncle  against  Ferdinand  VII.  and  was  driven  with  him 
over  till-  border  into  France.  Thence  he  went  to  Kntilaiid 
and  the  U.  S.  to  obtain  subsi'riptions  and  m-ruits  for  an 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  patriots  tn  Mexico.  With  2tXi  men 
he  landnl  at  Galveston,  Tcx,.  in  Nov.,  1810,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  retire.  At  New  (Orleans  tie  organized  a  fresh 
foioa;  landed  la  Tanaull|)aa,  Apr.,  1817,  and  at  the  head 


k'is  tlian  5(X)  men  foupht  his  war  into  the  center  of  Mex- 
ico. He  showed  great  couraffe  ancf  ^Generalship,  and  repeat- 
edly defeateit  the  Spanish  forces;  his  generous  jmlii-y  won 
him  many  adherents,  and  hif  force  increasc<l  to  nearly  S.000- 
men.  The  movement  was  badly  timed,  however;  the  McxMaan 
[>atriota  wwa  diaheitaiiad  at  this  period  by  the  cnwhins  ro- 
vereaa  iriiieii  thay  had  nndergone ;  the  support  which  the/ 
might  have  jdvea  t«  Mina  «aa  iritbbebL  and  his  raernite 
gradually  fell  away.  After  sustaining  himself  for  aoma 
montlia  in  Ouanajjuato,  Mina  waa  oaptured  by  aunriae,  and 
ma  tried  and  shot  before  the  fMt  of  Loe  Remedloa.  whefe 
aotne  of  his  adherents  still  held  out,  Oct.  87, 1817.  The  fort 
was  taken  bv  the  S|>anian]s  in  Jan.,  1818,  closin;;  thiaeni- 
sode  of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Si-e  Bancroft.  /liitt.  of  tha 
I'orific  States  (Mexico,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ttSO) ;  Robinson,  .Vrmttirt 
of  li'  ^f-  j-n  .in  Ilei'/lutwH  (1820).      IIehbcbt  U.  Smitii. 

Mi'na  Bird  (also  iniiia,  from  Hind,  tnaina.  siuiiiti;;, 
miiioj:  a  menibur  of  the  starlinjr  family  {Stumuhr)  com- 
mon in  Southern  India;  its  scientific  uaiii'c  i»  (irucula  religi- 
om.  It  is  about  10  inch'^s  long,  of  a  g^loasy  purplish  black, 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  nrimariei.  A  curious  wattle  on 
each  side  of  the  bead,  bauk  or  the  eye,  ie  ofan^  colored  :  tho 
bill  and  feet  are  yellow.  U  is  very  Uvely  and  intelligent^ 
and  when  trained  is  considerad  the  beat  talker  among  tli» 
bitda^  far  anriiassing  any  parrot.  It  ia  alao  a  good  aingar. 
Allied  apeaieci  occur  in  Ceyloo,  Bnnna,  and  soma  parta  of 
the  Malay  An  hiiadago.  P.  A.  Lvcaa. 

MfnacT,  meo-naa  vef,  DhitbiT  njiiTRiEvirn  :  poet,  son  of 
lMiii:nl  Ivanovich  Minacv  (18W8-70).  likewise  a  [met,  thou|rh 
<  f  l.ttlf.  importance;  ii.  in  .Simbirsk,  Russia,  <.>ct.  21,  18:i5. 
Fv.r  a  number  of  years  he  eontributed  to  different  papers 
anil  reviews  humortms  or  satirical  pieces,  attacking  the 
abuses  of  si'ciety  with  all  the  vivacity  tnat  characterized  the 
Ru-^ian  writers'  of  the  great  reform  period  (from  1860  to 
1870).  Tie  will,  however,  rather  be  remembered  for  his  nn- 
ineniiis  translations  from  foreign  authors,  among  others  the 
Uuy  Bla$  and  Bemani  ot  Victor  Hngo;  Mailowe*a  JPmut  i 
n  vroa'a  CMMs  Manldt  Dan  Juatt,  and  MmJM ;  Shdli^a 
l*romtihtui  Phbomi.  ete.  A.  C.  fJoouom. 

Mlnaril,  ("ii.wu.i.-- Jij-r.fii :  rtiu'ini  .  r;  b.  al  Dijon  in  1781; 
%vii-  educale<(l  at  the  i-kuk-  I'oiy Uvliii iijU'\  and  entered  the 
inlininistrHtion  of  Fonts  et  Chaussoe-  in  Inki.  Ue  l>ecam» 
division  inspector  in  18;tf<.  insp«'ctor-K>.'JKral  in  1840.  and 
retired  in  18.')7.  .Vmong  liis  numerous  works  were  Cours 
df  conntrurtion  des  oufrnge*  qui  etahliMcnt  In  nariijalwn 
di-A  rivifres  et  dts  eanaiix  (1841);  S^ofioiis  fUmentttirfK 
d'tconomif  polifiime  appli([ii^f*  nuj-  IrniiiuT  pnhUrx  ^1850>; 
and  De*  fnihonrnure*  dru  rififreA  navitjablr*  ll8.Vi).  He 
also  p'ltili-lied  nuiiicroiis  pamphlets  on  technicid  <)iiestioiis 
reliit:     •    '::insj>ortation.    D.  at  Rorii' anx,  i>i  t.  JI.  l>>7ii. 

Minaret  jlrotn  S[Min.  Minire^c,  fnuu  Artkb.  :*i'rfn7) <i,'.  Inn- 
tem,  ligiil  licusr.  lurri  t,  <1.  \\\ -  .jf  mi'nrlr,  caud!i>t  irk.  Iuiii|i, 
lisrhlhiiiiM' :  cf.  jiiic.  liri-.  JUi.l  r,;i  ■nrir.  ilhiiiiiiii']  :  lln-  -Irinl.  r. 
luiii'i^iki-  ^liiifi  1. 1  lirn  k  ..r  ?ti'rio  wlm  li  ris.  ~  ffuni  i  '.o--:  .1:1- 
suie  one  of  iheciniers  ..f  u  M tisMriinmi  rn..'.i|Ut,  it  termi- 
nates far  above  tlu^  rtM>(  in  11  laiu  riiii;  i  inir.  Hiid  is  ascended 
from  insiile  by  a  ver>'  iiunnw  apual  -tam  .i^.'.  At  varying 
heights  it  is  siirroiiiiiftHl  by  one  or  moi  i-  pi  i  iliiig  gidleries, 
whence  the  Mi  KzziS  (<a  r.),  prt)tect»ii  by  a  parapet  <»r  rail- 
Ihl:,  l  ulls  to  prayer.  JIaiiy  minarets  are  most  urai  i  fnl. 
etin  rial  structures,  and  the  conception — considerui;;  liui 
fact  that  tliev  are  usoil  esixs-ially  in  countries  often  convulswl 
by  earthtjuake — Is  one  of  the  most  daring  in  Brchitp<-ture. 

E.  A.  (iROSVF-.VOH. 

Mlnas,  i!ii  ',:  iiak/s :  an  inland  department  in  the  southern 
part    v  I  riiguay,  surrounded  by  Treinia   Tr- ^  Iv.cha, 
Maldoiwido,  Canelones,  and  Fhirida.    Area,  -l.i^SU      miles  ; 
nop.  (1H91)  2:1,466.    The  surface  is  much  bMken.and.  in  the 
S'..  nnnintaiiioiis.   The  name  (meaning  mines)  refers  to  its 
suppot^eil  minernl  wealth,  but  no  mines  have  la'en  success- 
fully worked  :  cattle-raising  and,  to  a  small  extent,  the 
cultivati<»n  of  i;riiins  are  the  onlv  industries.    The  popiila- 
■  tion  is  said  to  In?  verv  lawle&s.    Minas,  the  rafiilal  and  chief 
i  town,  waa  founded  (in  1788^  and  baaa  populaiion  of  a)x>ut 
,5,000.  II.  H.Smith. 

I  Minas  GeroP«.  moc na"jis-ih<»-r la  :  a  state  of  Brazil; 
;  Ivinu  inland  from  the  "iontfu^a-t.-rd  coast;  surrounded  by 
I  Bahia,  F.-pirito  .Saiit<i.  Km.  ili  Inneiro,  SiV>  Paulo.  Matto 
i  Qrosso.  and  (biyuz.  Art^^  tin  l  i  st  attainable  estimates, 
;  211.1'17  miles.  The  priii'  ip  il  monntain  rariL''  -  an  the 
iMirra  du^ar,  on  the  eastern  boundary  ;  the  Scrra  da  Msn- 
tiqudra,  running  northward  through  the  middle  of  the 
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8tAto ;  tho  Serra  <la  CcDHtrii,  on  the  W. ;  anil  »  <tos8 
ran)|;e,  the  Scrra  <]Aji  Vertentes,  joining  the  Mantiqueira  and 
CariVistrn  chaing  and  separating  the  hpatl  waters  of  the  rivers 
S*i'>  Frnii'  isc;o  and  ParanA.  ItAtiaia,  the  hight'.st  iH>ak  in 
Brazil  (8,SM)0  feet),  lies  at  the  extreme  soinli*Tn  »t>j:I«'  :  nnd 
there  are  several  other  points  over  5.500  flit  hif,'!),  Itiiwii-n 
the  mountains,  pspceially  in  tho  west*  rn  ]inri,  tin  it  aic 
lower,  rollinp  or  hillj  lands,  properly  exti  ii-iun^  i  f  tlie  iini- 
ziliftn  5>latean.  Th*>  ri'-jiot;  Jiptw^pn  th*"'  rnnii.-lrit  ainl  Miin- 
tiqiii-ir;i  rin^'i's  :h  liniim-ii  \>\  [\\v  U|>|n  r  i/url  nf  llu'  river  Sa<i 
Fr»iii-isr<>,  \viii>-li  nsi's  ill  stati' :  it  miisi-ils  iiKiiniyof 
ojH  ii  1jiii<1- M.iiijilil"' f'lr  f:r.iziii^',  wliich  i'^  ilu'  jiriiiripal  in- 
dustrj',  IS  lliiniy  ]•(  [nilalcii.  mid  is  sliM  dih'  (if  Uii-  most 
negleot<  li  j.urts  nf  Briuil  ;  liut  it  lins  u'rvut  natiiral  (  n]saiiili- 
tie;4,  an'.l  ^liii  o  till.'  iijiiiiiii^  iif  iiavif;atiim  nn  t  ii]i[i.>r  Sa.i 
Francisiji)  ;f  lias  i,'ivi>ii  iirrnusi'  nf  ni|ii'i  •■li>[iiiu-ri;.  (Si-c 
Slo  Fba.vi  Ijsco. I  'I'll..-  till luntniiii  us  imrtlii.'ii&U-ni  region 
t'liiiliiins  largo  ari-ris  .if  uiitniirhi  il  fnrrs;  i.u ids, rich  in  valu- 
abk'  woods,  but  as  yi't  jihiinsi  uakiiuwn  except  to  roving 
Indian  trib«  .s.  'Di,.  priiiri|.al  rivers  are  the  Jequitinhonha 
and  Doce.  By  far  the  j^'reuter  part  of  the  [lopulation  ij» 
gathered  in  the  smthern  ivart,  where,  among  the  mountains, 
there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and  slopes,  well  adapted  for 
coflfec-culture  ;  this  is  now  one  of  the  great  coflec-produc- 
ituc  states.  Soulbem  Mtaas  Geraes  has  a  goo<l  sv^t<mi  of 
nHfOflidlb  COOlMelinff  with  those  of  S2o  Paulo  and  Hio  de 
Jmtin.  Oaam  ootfam  eloths,  beer,  saddlery,  etc,  are 
mannfaotiiiwi  on  a  eonsidetmble  mda.  The  eaptainor  of 
lliuM  CtonM  was  »e[Hirut«d  from  RUt  JAoeiro  in  1700. 
As  the  najM  indicates,  it  was  loog  noted  for  ite  mines,  es- 
pecially its  gold  and  diamond  wwningsi  It  ii  >till  the  nrin- 
cifMil  mining  statt;  in  Bnsil,  but  only  a  few  of  the  pilil  de- 
posits are  protitably 'worked,  and  diamond-mining  is  nearly 
abandoned.  Tho  quartz  crystals  called  Brazilian  pebbles, 
I»rgelv  uMul  in  the  manufacture  of  st)i<<'ta<'les,  etc.,  a,tv  uh- 
tmined  from  this  state ;  sapphires  anu  rubies  are  found  in 
Conjunction  with  the  diamonds,  and  many  other  valuable 
minembi  have  hovn  discovered,  but  not  extracted  on  a 
large  scale.     Pop.  (estinjated,  3,604,632.  Cai'ilal. 

Ouro  Preto.  See  Saint-Hilaira,  V9jfage  dana  Us  proeince* 
de  Bio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Mina*  0mu»  (1880) ;  Werber.  AV 
fot'g  geographieuK  e  adminitlrtttvia*  da provincia  de  Jlituut 
(feraee  \  UurUM,  IhqdoruHons  of  the  Highlands  of 

the  brazil  (1H0£»).  Herbckt  U.  Shitii. 

Hlncio,  iniii  chSt  a  river  of  Northern  Italy  which  issu<« 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  iiarda,  pa.-ises  by  Man- 
tua, and  joins  tho  Po  8  miles  beloW  this  city  after  a'course 
of  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  hazgaa  from  its  union  wiUi 
tiM  Po  ta  Huitna.  Itowatenare  muohiued  for  ini^tton. 

Miaekwitz.  JonANNEs:  poet  and  philologist:  b. at  LQck- 
•ndorf,  Lusatia,  Jan.  21, 1H12;  studied  at  Leipzig:  b«H.ame 
— «  .  1>  ^        Unimsity  of  LeipKis  in  1861 


i<  pnblidnd  JMbrftuek  d«r  dSmA«ft«»  VenAtmd  (1844  ;  6eh 
•d.IS79);  Gtdichle  {\UT);  TatehmiaMtfimAivrMythulo. 
fi«  aUer  Voiker  (1*52;  «th  ed.  1888);  XeArfrnelV  dtr  rhuth- 
misehen  Maierei  der  deutsehen  Spmchf.  (18,5.5):  her  ulus- 
trirrte  neuhochdeutgehe  Pnrna»8(l)iW):  Der  Kannilar^l&SS); 
VorM-hule  2 urn  fliMmr  (1888>;  Dit  Waam dea  MorgHdandx 
(2d  ed.  1865) ;  Dum  imtm  Kalttr  (1871).  D.  in  Heidelberg, 
Dec  SHt,  18JC,. 

Mlad  [()■  Kiig.  mynd,  aemyndzO.  H.  G«im.  tuinna^  mem- 
orjr,  IoTe:Ooth.  ^omniMM.  memory :  cf.  Lat  MtML  mtn'tit. 


mind.  Or.  pArvi,  mind,  strength  of  spirit* 
thinkl :  as  cont  rwlistinguished  from  maUer,  free,  adf-<leter- 
rained  being;  hence  it  exists  in  the  form  of  atomia Indi- 
vid oals,  ana  not,  as  is  the  ca^  with  matter,  in  that  oC  mere 
mechanical  or  oiuintitati\-e  aggrep^ites.  Wlicrever  we  oh- 
flerve  SiOtiTity  wnich  is  in  conformity  to  an  end  or  purpose, 
We  attrilmte  it  to  mind.  Mind  coriiemi>lates  it.s  {lotentiality 
or  laok  or  ncfd  in  the  form  of  an  idea,  ami  uses  meatis  to 
r'-nh/.i'  It.  »liilc  material  things^ althoagh  having  potentiali- 
tie;-,  do  not  act  with  consaiona  purpo^.  Taken  gi  nerally, 
material  things  are  limited  or  constrained  from  without-^ 
conditioned  through  others — while  njiiritual  beings  are  al- 
ways free  and  self-conditioned,  at  least  formally,  originatitig 
thfir  own  liiriifntifjns,  first  as  ideas  or  purposes 'theoretieally, 
iiini  tlieii  ri  iiti/iu^'  them  by  oractical  iwtivity  or  will.  Pure 
i;i;itti  r.  ilcvimi  <if  all  5a»!f-fiftprminntion.  is  perhaps  mere 
t  iiipty  >[ia<  i' — jiiiri' I  liai 'S  ;  piu  i'  iii ind  or  absolute  .self-deter- 
0iirji'il  li--ni|^' is  ( ;i>ii.  Hrtwri  ti  tlirsc  iiltinifites  lie  the  worltl 
of  n.-jtun-  and  t!mi  (if  iiwiii.  lh<"  fwriiuT  r:  i:i;iining  material 
beings  that  manifest  various  degrees  of  self-deteniiination — 
the  mjitBl  thraoyh  tha  plant  np  to  the  aaiaitd}  the 


latter  containing  the  world  of  man  or  human  history,  which 
is  the  rerdation  of  self-deteniiination  or  mind  in' its  pro- 
gressive emancipation  from  matter,  tho  humblest  human 
Soul  b<>ing  immortal  and  jHitentially  free,  though  involved 
in  manilrild  external  complications  with  circumstance, 
llislfirically,  it  was  .\naxagoras  who  first  announcnl  mind 
ifovt  ~  ri'itsnjo  as  the  simple  self-existent  essence  of  thing>i, 
that  whirli  li'.vuys  matter.  Besides  this  general  signification 
of  iliii  ii'rm  innid.  in  which  it  it?  a  synonym  of  «[.:r!f,  anil 
(jiirn--(ii  lUil-  ■•  I  t  hi-  ( iiTinaii  icriil  ^ .'>'ts/,  iin'linl  iriL:  t  iie  m",  cral 
at'livities  of  feoluig,  vi  .liti.in,  ami  thought,  tlx  \v<.nl  rr.iini  is 
use<l  in  a  narrower  sen-n  i.i  itii|.ly  only  the  thcori  t: -ul  ai  tiv- 
ity  or  tho  Intellect— 'h.'  ai  livuy  of  «>gnition.  Aristoiie'» 
i|/iix*i  IS  iilpiiiva!  witli  iiiii'.il  in  the  flrst-mentioned  sense,  if 
we  Hill  qiret  »l  as  including  the  >>ovs  wonrriKit.  In  the  wcond 
lii.iik  ijf  tho  De  Anima  in  his  cur.-ful  niaiiiuT  hr  ili-tim  s  si.ul 
(i^ux^i  to  be  "the  first  entelcchy  nf  a  j  hysir  «1  nrfjitiue  body 
hnviiii:  life  |>otentially."  l!y  '•  lirst  •  iiti  ifi  hy  "  he  means  a. 
seli-di;t(.riuining  or  fn*  Kutg  in  ilo  undi  vi  lnj  i  il  first  stages, 
when  it  has  not  unfolded,  but  may  unfoM.  ■  a;nKi:ii  s — 
heiu-e  a  formally  free  lieing;  the  "second  »>iii:eie<:liy  "  is  the 
actually  8clf-develo|HHi  flree  being.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, soul  would  seem  to  be  correlative  of  b<Kly.  But  he 
procewls  in  the  third  book  to  describe  the  creative  reason 
(»ovt  wotttTucdt)  as  pobiiessiug  independent  and  eternal  exists 
enoe  apart  fron  l»pdr«  tbwi  aspaNDtlr  making  the  term  soul 
apply  to  Ood  as  weu  aa  l»  mind  earthly  natures.  lu  oppo- 
jiitioti  to  the  theoTf  of  the  apecolatiTe  philosophers  and 
theologians,  reiireicated  by  meh  manes  aa  Platoy  Aristotle^ 
Leibnitz,  Hesel,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aqninaa,  Dnoa 
S^tn^  and  Meister  Bckhart^  the  roatterialiBtB  repudiate  the 
co-ordination  of  ndnd  with  matter,  or  the  suliordinillkiOB  of 
matter  to  mind,  and  explain  mind  as  a  function  of  matter. 
Psychology  with  them,  am.rilinply,  falls  into  a  department 
i>f  physiology.  Frmn  I»iiini  i  ntus  and  Kmpedocles,  and 
thi  ir  ^'iftrif  i  xfi/crsder  Lucretius,  down  to  Hartley  and 
Hiiiii,  tins  utiji'Hiiilar  doctrine  has  found  in  every  age  tte 
hardy  advo<-ates.  Physiological  investipaf  ions  into'  the  con- 
ditions under  which  mind  is  ui  iive  iu  iis  various  phases 
have  doubtless  Ijeen  of  great  benefit  to  psychologj',  and 
niort!  is  to  be  exjNM'tc*!  from  this  source  in  the  future.  Nota^ 
blv,  in  certain  practical  spheres — for  instance,  in  the  me<li- 
ca1  treatment  of  the  insane— we  have  profited  by  adopting 
the  physiological  theory.  John  Stuart  Mill,  holding  tho 
doctrine  of  sensation  as  the  original  fonn  of  mental  activ- 
ity, defines  matter  to  be  "the  permanent  y>ossibility  of  sen- 
sation," and  likewise  inimi  to  lu'  "  a  s,  r:i  s  ,  if  feelings  with  a 
backcrr"iind  nf  pwiliilitii-s  i.f  feeling" — ili'dnilious  which 
|iiiiiit  tiivvani  I;,  i-k,  li-y's  I hi'-ifv  of  immo'<-riiil i-iii.  Another 
lA.i-'-  (if  1  [jiakiTs  arc  found  in  rippn  hi»«liiily  to  the  theolog- 
ical anil  speculative  view  first  iin  nti  tned.  although  they 
ilo  not  adojtt  the  physiolopicMl  vii  w  nf  mind.  The  early 
commentators  of  Anoint  it  \m  r.'  liiviilni — >.iiii.'.  like  Themis- 
tius,  holding  that  individual  muii  urc  iituri  irud  ;  others,  like 
\lr\a:iil(  r  A ] 'liri hI isias,  holding  thni  iiii:y  Hod  is  immor- 
tal :  tlic  li.«  (  r  fat  uities  of  the  soul,  lt»,  iiiurv.  feeling,  the  dis- 
cursive inlelleet,  etc.,  called  by  Aristotle  tlie  passive  reason 
(foiis  waS^ufii),  are  mere  dispositions  connected  with  the 
animal  faculties,  an<l  therefoni  jterishable  with  the  Intdy. 
The  creative  reason  fwSt  woarraait)  was  conceded  ti>  bo  im- 
mortal and  indeitendent  of  matter,  but  only  as  One,  the 
deity  or  tho  world-soul,  while  ra«ui,  who  participate  in  this 
pwe  activity,  lose  their  individuality  at  death  with  the  lapse 
of  sense-perception,  memory,  rsftection,  fancy,  etc.,  which 
fantbbed  tlie  mdividnal  attribtttee.  The  adofition  by  Aver- 
roCs  of  this  doctrine,  subvenive  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
man  as  man  to  essential  participation  in  the  divine  life, 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  dangerous 
predicnineiit  of  tho  Chun-h  upon  the  revival  of  leaminc,  nnd 
the  study  of  .Xristotle  through  .\raV>ian  commentarv  and 
t ranslation,  aroused  the  mightiest  thinkers  uf  the  period  of 
scholistieism,  and  Christian  theolog)-  at  length  settled  its 
dogmas  npon  a  firm  foundation  bi-yond  the  power  of  the 
subtle  mewfihysic-s  of  the  Arnbiaiis.  'The  gn'at  fjuestion  re- 
gariHiig  miutl'wH'^  tlih  of  ihe  relation  of  the  particular  indi- 
vidual  to  the  univ.  r~  i1  stul;  and  then  b  bO  Second  ptoUem 
of  ei|ual  itniH^rtance  to  man. 

The  phili.>Miphy  of  mind  must  verify  its  theories  by  their 
aitplication  to  the  interpretation  of  human  institutions.  The 
nature  and  destinv  of  mind  is  revealed  in  those  gigantic 
products  of  the  united  endeavor  of  entire  jK-oples — the  work 
of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  iiitelleet.  enilKulicfl  iu  the 
state,  tho  t'horcb,  civil  societv — wiili  uuuiistakabie  tracing. 
While  the  seieutifio  theories,  ieni  of  indivldttalsi  are  the  fldd 
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ol  irit<'nniiinlili'  (Usjnitas.  r>yrlMl..;;y  as  a  sciiTn.-c  has  l>p.'n 
inkfu  liy  Mitue  tu  include  thi'  ■•tilirr  neullii  j)f  tin-  jitiilij-.i|i!iy 
of  iiiiti.l  ;  li_v  (ithi-rs  it  has  b<-i-n  uinli-rstooil  to  inciuiic  oulv 
thi"  siiiiji'i  rivt?  iiiimifi'strti i<ii.  iiiiihl.  I'T.  -Ill]  more  limited., 
tti.'  s,  lf-<'(.i»scn>u»  iiliiisc  o{  a.  iSi^;  iVviiioUHiV.)  An  out- 
Jiii!'  of  the  entire  jilnli ij-ijthv  of  mind  as  treatf<i  by  one  of 
the  most  corapr<»}n  ii-ive  and  profound  of  mfxlcrn  thinkers 
iiiclmli's  fiil'd'.viiiLj  departments;  A.  S.iliji-.'t i ve  Mind 
faHi»  under  (iiree  h<'ii'l-< — I.  Anlhroitolojry,  "r  tin  •»»n(«'  of 
those  pli&ses  of  mitiil  1  ■i-^.-ihtmi;:  wit li  ;[>  cutiinuCii  nl  ik  nsi- 
ture  and  its  struggle  for  individuality  ;  iIilm-  hm  [at  lln-  jxt- 
culiar  qualitie;?  and  pr<K>esses  arising  fim;  rm  o,  climate,  age, 
sex, »le«»p, MMisHtion.  passions, etc. ;  (hj  lui^'.  i  in-  trilenictinn 
hetwm'i)  con^'iousness  and  the  utiouiiiM'ifiu^  Uf^  <>(  in-iinet, 
ide«s  for  the  most  part  remaining  obscure  n.ud  m  Uju  form 
r.f  m.'K-  impulses;  (<•)  symbolism  and  lanjtruage.  the  mind 
xreuiiuif  for  it-•^^If  a  conventional  me<lium  in  which  it  fue« 
the  priKluclrt  of  its  thinking  a<'tivity  for  the  «ake  of  commu- 
nication, combination  of  the  individual  with  the  race,  and 
sclf-contempiation.  The  human  mind  Ihus  frees  itself  from 
4uiimal  iiupulae  Mid  «lev«tM  it»lf  to  coimiiuu«ues».  II. 
PhwoiDenologT  of  mind  is  th*  nloDoe  of  tlie  prunes!!  hj 
trliieh  mind  oonw  to  noogniw  traaaalf-detamuUDg  inicUi- 
gcOM  tm  thA  ptHttppoaition  and  kgioil  aqtluation  of  the 
«b|«otiTC  wofUl.  K  b^m  (a)  with  tha  «aiiiidei«tioa  of  im- 
madiata  coiwotoiMiMO  ot  objaata.  mid  tnoai  tha  hlftorr  of 
iti  (ji)  diiooTOi7  of  thair  nlitmt j  and  liha  origin  of  uu»ir 
nnpartieaaud  attrilMtaa  bi  their  mutual  relation^  antil  (o) 
it  wrivas  at  tha  ooailetioii  thi^  ihe  obj«K>t«  of  wa»'f»r(»p- 
tkm  an  mere  phases  or  manifcstatiun.'i  of  fciMS  vbioh  are 
Jb  aatatc  of  perpetual  transition  into  each  otiiara  originating 
and  annulling  individual  tbingti  leaving  no  permanent  ma- 
terial beings,  but  only  OS  abstnust  Intamal  of  which 
the  phenomenal  world  ia  a  manifestation.  The  though)  i  f 
a  genesis  of  diSerance  and  di^ttinctions  from  an  abstra'  t 
forc«  in  which  all  concrete  distinctions  have  vanished  is  the 
thought  of  a  »!lf-<letennining  or  self-tluplicating  entitv,  a 
mauifciitHtiou  by  means  dT  ^■  if-oppaaition;  and  tSiaiadical 
idea  (hat  underlies  the  tin  uirlit  of  f oroa  tt tlw idts itf  •  nni- 
vursal  llmt  exist.s  a.s  a  particularizing  process.  Here  may  be 
rccocnizud  the  thought  <ir  concept  of  the  personal  Kgo  or  of 
mind.  Hence  all  di>tinctions  amonc-  objects  in  ihe  tmler 
■World  are  (raced  ultimately  to  mind  as  their  {'reut<tr,  and 
this  invest  igal ion  has  found  the  substance  underlying  ob- 
iocts  and  identiflud  it  with  the  Ego  or  a  ((linking' subject. 
III.  Psychologv,  considen^d  fis  a  special  department,  iji  the 
seietjce  of  mind  as  sul)pfi  t  ;  it  cunsiders  the  subjective  fac- 
tcir  of  knowledife  and  iiivcstipit.  -  its  forms.  It  treat"  ia)  of 
tin'i 'fciiral  iiiiiiil  ii.<  >4-UM'-] .iT'-i] .1 II .n,  represciiiiiiiMii  and 
pure  tlKiUL'ti',  :  tin:'  nu'ili.iiinl  af-tivity  of  iniii'l ;  ic)  of 
the  prwt ii  al  ji.  t ivii y,  i.ir  tliL'  uiK.  H.  « iliji-ctiw'  .Mimi  in- 
cludes tin'  wi.rlii  .if  hinu;iii  liislr.ry  )it'.-1  ttn.-  ■  ii-^janiml  msti- 
tUtioii-i'f  limli  —       llir  fiiiuilv.  i'/iri\il  'm  K-ict  v,  (<•)  the  State. 

C.  AbsoEi.ii'  Min  i  ij'otf  vettr^tK^ti  iin  linii  s  i  it  the  phaw  of 
manifesi«tiii):i  of  till/  ilivino  mind  to  m  -jii  ri  eption  in  the 
form  of  till!  Uauuful  in  art;  (6)  (lie  ii  vrlir. i.in  nf  the  divine 
to  the  will  in  the  form  of  the  gi)<;<l  a>  -■  '  forth  in  religion  ; 
id  the  systematic  cxpoaiLion  of  the  di*ui«  unud  w  (he  ulti- 
mate truth  in  the  fonnof  Kdenoe, culminating  in  theology 
or  philosophy.  William  T.  Uabbis.  ' 

Mindanao,  roiiwiML-uaa^ :  the  !«iulhea*-U!rtim<i«<t  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  the  largest  iir\f  to  Luzon,  and  the  least 
known:  betwvou  5'  and  10  N.  lar  ,i.  i  122  and  1'26  K. 
Ion.  It  iaabapedliln  aoalabash,  '.^  itli  tin-  handle  to  the  \V. 
nod  tha  month  to  the  N.  It  is  a  pun  of  the  old  Spanish 
colonr  of  the  Philippjim^  Aft*,  m.  nuh-«*.  The  ecu- 

aufof  the  pimulatMrn  wdnnittcd  In  Spain  gave  in  18H7  a 
count  of  3W,08(I.  The  independent  ixipulatinn  is  much 
huver.and  ia  estimated  at  400.000.  givmg  a  total  ol  about 
4(H^000,  or  160  per  14.  mllB.  It  la  Oa  moat  dBoaaiy  pona- 
lated  of  the  group.  Th«  aniflm  It  very  moDDtaiiiona;  tha 
Ughast  known  moontain  b  Aw.  near  tha  Gulf  of  Bavao, 
on  tha  tout  h  coast ;  height.  ICUwO  feet.  Tht  rttj  ntimemus 
volcanoes,  though  csst-iitially  modem,  as  .shown  by  the  lavas, 
are  now  inactive.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent,  but  gen- 
arallf  alight,  though  Terfdestrucrire  onen  sometimes  occur. 
Tlie  idand  tt  rUng  along  the  western  coast.  Stnams  and 
lakes  are  ntunanMis,  bnt  geneiBliv  small.  Tlie  I'aluiigui 
or  Orande  carries  3  fkthwns  for  80  miles  fi-om  its  mouth. 
There  is  a  dry  and  wet  season  e«ch  vmr,  but  their  occur- 
rence dejiends  on  the  topography.  1  lit  >oiitliwrsti'ni  slojies 
«ra  wet  and  the  northeastern  dry  during  the  southwest 
aooioon,  and  the  ivTana  tor  tha  ttottbtast  monsoon.  Dur^ 
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Ing  the  wet  season  local  sf'irm'!  nre  frequent,  and  tviihoons 
occBsioiiallv.  tlioutrh  rati  !y.  |iiiss  ov.  r  (he  island.  The  soil 
is  extr«>nii-fy  fertile.  Tln'  surfmc  i<  closely  covereil  witli 
due  forests  alMiundiiig  ui  UM  ful  w  mkIs,  resins,  and  gums. 
I'll.-  fauna  is  tropicfil  hihI  i;<  Ii.  .\  rnn-  nvd  little-known 
•.|.i-  ir>  of  wiM  i  jiit'i-  i-M-i  111  .-iwiiiiiiis  in  ill.'  interior  which 
have  the  Sana:  »iii|  (  aiaiii  o  for  (  iiMlc  liml  lh«  tssrnfipit  has 
among  dogs.  Tne  nifiiiliitjiiit>  nrr  negrit<j«,  lit'  hIm iri^'un's. 
few  in  nmiiher.  p  ri.TuLy  v)i;.•alloIi<l^..  sometime^  -Ijucb;  In- 
ftMii-l-.  Mnii-r  \v(k>  li  iho  Sj.iuiiar'U  itii-lildn!  tIj.'  l5i(ie]>cniU-nt 
HiUTiiu-  tribes,  Itjiioiu  •■ia:i,  n  •-, mbling  the  L>yaks  and  llat- 
(as,  wild,  man-hunters,  liui  M  rutmlously  honest,  numbering 
about  300.00);  Malays,  hmuu  (lie  coast,  csiiecially  on  tlie 
S.  E..  N.  W.,  on  the  interior  lakes,  and  in  tuc  vallev  of  the 
Grande;  Mohammedans, predatory,  resembling  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  .Sulu  islands,  submissive  along  the  coast,  but  in- 
de]M>ndent  inlatid.  numbering  about  100,000;  Visayaii,  who 
Hie  submissive,  Catholics,  the  desi'i  ii'lanis  of  native  coloniea 
from  the  Visaya  islands,  numberiiig  i:Ju.OO0;  and  the  Chi- 
nese, who  are  increusing  rapidly  in  number,  are  wattered 
along  the  coa$t«  and  iu  the  towtts,  and  are  devoted  to  acri- 
culiuru  and  trade.  Tiie  Spaniard  tm  few  in  irowbeiv 
mostlv  at  Zamboanga,  a  fortress  and  tin  and  of  tha  handle. 
This  island  waa  tha  fliat  of  the  Philippines  seen  hr  'Mm- 
gellan  (1521),  and  rinoe  that  date  Bnutidi  oonquest  bad  been 
u  nder  war  with  varying  saooess.  The  moat  dftteidt  peq[>Iet 
to  deal  With  an  tba  nalajs^  See  Paiuppnna  in  tha  Ap 

pendis.  Mark  W.  KutBONiTOK. 

Mind  and  Body :  Sec  the  Appendix. 

Mlnd-ciire:  the  cure  of  b<idi]\  niliiii  itts  through  mental 
influences  without  use  of  ineditURa  or  other  treatment. 
The  influence  of  mind  on  body  is  now  recognized  to  a  dc- 
gri>p  iu  therapeutics;  but  no  syslcmatie  or  scientific  fortmi- 
iiiiion  is  yet  pos-sible.  The  theraiieutic  uses  of  Hvpnotism 
(u.  v.)  8h<)W  that  the  dwelling  of  tne  attention  in-on  certain 
ideas  tends  to  bring  alwut  the  usual  ]>hysical  pflccts.  This 
is  now  linown  as  biruocimoN  v.),  and  extends  tu  all  tueu- 
tal  oonditioQatOMBiadiipea.  U  it  onlf  an  a>pc«t  of  thia 
ganainl  flaet  that  strong  belief  in  certun  physical  effects^ 
predicted  and  atnnigly  suggested  by  another,  should  have 
soma  inflvence  in  prntlucing  them,  esiiei^iallr  in  minor fiino* 
tionnl  $mA  utrrooe  troubles.  1 1  should  ba  disdaot^  vnde^ 
stood,  howeTBT,  tliat  reputable  ph  vsiciana  wiQ  hava  nothing 
to  do  with  any  roind-cure  which  is  based  oa  appeala  to 
credulity  or  professes  to  go  bejond  the  slight  monllBflii> 
enctr«)  auxiliary  tongular  medical  (natmont.  The  various 
forms  of  niiiid-cnra  exidoited  under  (he  names  of  "Chris- 
tian science."  ''personal  magnetism."  **cure  by  will  power," 
etc.,  are,  aiiart  from  the  sliglit  suegi'stive  influence  inen- 
tiooad.  nothing  short  of  frauds:  and  the  cose  is  maile  worso 
when  It  is  rememlxred  that  the  professors  of  such  power 
arc  usually  either  sclH-niers,  who  make  money  by  preying 
U|M>n  (he  cmliillty  of  others,  or  enthusiasts  of  tcxi  UttlO 
medical  inlonualion  to  know  one  disease  from  another. 

J,  Mabx  Baiawht. 

MiadeleU^  CoaiioB :  arehKologtati  b.  in  18tt  of  Ittttsiau 
parttnta,  who  settled  In  tha  U.  S. »  IMI.  Hia  tUher.  Dimi^ 
by  Mindalall^  had  more  than  a  national  nputation  aa  • 
elieroist  and  inTontor.  Tha  son  gradnated  at  a  prirata 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  once  engaged  in  biisi- 
ne^  In  1883  ne  became  coniu-cied  wiiJi  the  bureau  uf 
ethnology,  and  simf  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  alx>rigiiial  architecture  of  (he  pueblo  region. 
In  1S86  he  publi-he<l  l!a'  fii>t  i!. -cription  of  Ihe  vmi.'kc- 
dance  of  the  Tiisayan  iMokii  Imiians  that  apix-arnl  in  a 
scientiflc  publita'I  II.  In  collaboration  with  nis  brother 
Vi<-tor  he  took  j  arr  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  }'Ueblo 
architecture,  which  was  the  first  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tific trentnienl  of  (hat  subject.   This  ajipeared  under  the 

title  A  SIndy  of  I'uihla  Architrrturt :  l^MOyON  Wld  Ci- 

Ma.  Ill  IMiti  he  pivpareti  plans  for  the  repair  and  presier- 
vation  of  the  famous  Casa  Granile  ntfn  In  .\ri/A>na.  lie 
published  the  first  rcjuirt  on  Hborigiiial  remains  in  Ihe  val- 
ley of  the  iiio  Verde,  Arisona.  lie  is  perha^ts  best  known 
as  a  modaler  of  archaologic  and  topographic  subjects. 

J.  W.  POWKIX. 

Miuden:  town;  in  the  i>rorince  of  Westphalia,  Ihnuaia; 
on  the  Wcscr;  40  miles  \V.  of  Hanover  (see  map  of  Qer> 
man  limpire,  ref.  8-E).  It  is  an  old  town,  chTsely  built, 
with  few  o|>cn  places  or  interi'sting  buildings.  The  Koman 
Catholic  church,  however.  ha«  a  tower  which  dates  back  to 
tlie  daventh  eentury.  and  illustrates  the  first  stage  in  tha 
dardopment  of  the  Gothio  apiNk  The  town  waa  xotmeily 
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•troDglj  fortified,  and  has  liecn  the  scene  of  some  hard 
flghUng;  now  the  place  of  its  fortifications  is  occupied  by 
manufacturing  mibarbs.  it  has  manufnotuns  ol  8o»p, 
chemicals,  gbua,  tobiceo,  beer,  fanuidy,  and  hodntj.  Pop. 
(1801)  ao^. 

MlMi«ii!  dtr  (foawkd  la  19nQ ;  Mpltd  of  Kmutdcv  co., 
Vebi.  (for  loontion  of  countr,  aee  nup  of  Nebiuika,  ref. 
11^1);  on  the  Barlington  Itoute  and  the  St.  Joe.  and  Or. 
hLttdlvnys;  128  miles  W.  of  Lincoln.  It  in  in  an  ecrioul- 
tonl  Kgi'un,  and  contains  8  churches,  2  public-sehdol  miild- 
insa.  weeon  end  milling  works,  and  8  weekljr  neirapApens. 
Pop.        W;  (18W)  ijm;  (IMO) 

Editor  op  *  GAStRE." 

Klndo'ro :  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Philippinp  Islands ; 
&  and  \V.  of  Luzon  ;  on  the  China  Sea;  in  lat.  S..  l  ii 
181*  W. ;  art-A,  3,900  ^.  miles ;  pop.  otiinated  at  40 
■laile^  «V  IfiOkWOi  The  Spanieh  doninetion  is  limited  to  a 
narronr  strip  irf  ooatt,  and  the  interior  i.s  perhaps  the  least 
kDomi  of  tlie  group.  It  has  mibrad  mueh  bom  the  dep- 
redations ot  the       pirates.  H.  W.  H. 

Mind-reading:  See Miscle-readinu  and  Hypnotism. 

Mineola:  town;  Wood  co.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county, 
•ee  map  of  Texas,  ref.  ;  on  the  Int.  and  Qt  N..  tlie  Mo., 
Kan.  and  Tes.,  and  the  Tex.  and  Pac.  railways ;  77  miles  12. 
of  Dallas,  HO  miles  W.  of  Shreveport,  La.  It  is  in  a  cotton- 
prowing  region,  is  an  important  eonimcn-ial  diMributing 
point,  and  has  a  high  schttol,  private  bank,  and  two  weekly 
newspapen.   Pop.  (1»80)  1,175;  (mO)  1,838;  (1900)  1,72&, 

MlMivlee J  [  Lftt.  mkmtttu,  pertaiaine  to  a  nlne^  inlii* 
eral  (deriv.  of  mU^tun^  iBiiie)-i-Gr.  x^Tot,  discourse,  teaew] : 
the  science  wbioh  tma  of  tJie  chemical  and  physioal  prop- 
ertiee,  relations,  ocourrenoe,  and  cfausiAcation  oi  ininerau; 
the  word  mint  rat  denoting  any  homogeneous,  inorganic, 
natural  product,  not  gaseous,  and  not  the  immediate  result 
of  organic  prwe.«>ses.  A  mineral  may  be  the  indirect  and 
Altcr^  product  of  organic  life,  like  coul,  which  results  from 
the  alteration  of  the  onee  organic  wood,  or  amlx?r,  which  is 
an  altered  vegetable  resin  ;  out  fossil  b<)nes.  shells,  etc.,  are 
not  to  be  oIosmhI  as  minerals.  Minerals  art' distinguished 
by  their  chemical  properties,  their  form,  structure,  luster, 
color,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  etc. 

CheinUlry. — The  exact  conipoeiition  of  a  mineral  is  as- 
certained by  quantitative  analysis ;  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents by  qualitative  anniysis,  the  blowpipe  reactions  be- 
ing es(*ecially  u?*  fi!l  in  determining  minerals,  from  their 
simrilieity  and  ci  i-tninty.  Kvcry  one  of  the  elements  occurs 
in  1  lie  miiu  rnl  kin^''liiin,  anil  a  mineral  may  consist  of  one 
rictii- nt  or  '4  ii  (viinliiiuU ii in  so  complex  that  n<i  prp=pnt 
>y>t.;ia  I'f  Lh'-mii'jil  tji>tiitii>ii  will  ^vo  a  8alinfact.>i  \  i-.  pr.'- 
S'-nt.>»t ii in  c.f  it'^  i;iMn|iMSit ii 111.    T,ike  finy  otl«>r  I'lii/mn  ;il 

.iu[t.  iimi-,  inir'icrrtU  an.'  Im  in_'  rt.L'anlfl  as  ciiniliinri! ms  ijf 
at'illis  JUid  luuj-.  riili'?^,  auil  ill  wriliii;:  tiic  f'lrmuhi^  f'lr  ilivs*. 
th.;-  ratios  of  tb"'  uii-niont?  iiruM/nt  nr.-  raluiiUiii-il  in  tliri'« 
wjtvf-.  Vrhe  almnic  niUo  i»  the  ralio  Ujtvveca  the  uuihIat  of 
atoms:  thus  for  the  aluminium,  silicon,  ami  oxygen  in 
Al»0,.SiO»  it  is  3  :  1  :  5.  The  oxygen  ratio  is  the  ratio  Ihj- 
tween  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  ilir  ditlerent  oxy- 
gen compounds  present.  In  Al,0,.SiOi  Ihv  U  ratio  of  the 
AliO,  and  SiOj  is  3  :  2.  The  ptrtentnge  ratio  is  the  num- 
ber of  parts  in  100,  and  is  deduced  from  the  ratio  between 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound  and  that  of  each  con- 
stituent. The  atomic  weight  of  AU(>i  is  51 (old  system); 
of  O,  it  is  34;  hence  61-5  : 100::  24  :  40-6,  the  percentage 
of  oxygen.  For  Alt  (at.  wt  s  27-5)  we  have  51*5: 100  : : 
:  J@-4,  the  pero«itaf»  9t  alnminium.  The  at  wt.  of 
'  AlfOW^Oi  is  81*6,  and  that  iA  SiO,  is  80;  hence  81-ft  t30 
: :  100 :  the  percentage  of  Sffh  in  the  oonpound.  The 
atomic  ratio  of  the  eoostitiieDto  may  be  ealetiUited  ftam 
their  percent^  ratio  by  dividing  the  latter  by  the  atoraie 
weight  of  each  constitoent.  In  A]|0«  the  peroentafce  ratio 
of  Al  and  O  is  53-4  :  46-6  ;  hetiW!  M  ^  -i-  Tri  T.*.  =c  3  and 
-»-  8  =  5-82,  from  which  we  obtain  the  ratio  3  93  :  5  Ka, 
or  nearly  2  :  3,  the  atomic  ratio  of  the  aluminium  to  the 
oxygen.  The  ratio  of  any  conHtitnentS  in  a  oompound  nmy 
also  tie  obtained  bv  comparing  the  amounts  of  oxvgun  in 
tbe  peioentages  of 'the  constituents.  Thus  in  AlgV'i.SiO, 
the  porc-entage  of  SiO,  s=  .36-8,  of  AI.O,  =  6;V3.  In  100  of 
SiO,  there  are  53  :!  >  .  f  .  xvgen ;  hence  3t5  H  x  vXW  =  19-625 ; 
100  of  A1,0,  contain  4«-6  O;  hence  40  0  x  •0:i2  =  2H  45 : 
then  19-625  :  29-45  : :  2  :  8,  and  since  SiO,  tonlains  20  and 
Al|Oi  90,  the  result  shows  tiut  tbe  compound  contains  one 
«f  silica  and  one  of  ahimina,  or  has  the  lormnla  AltCH>SiOs. 
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The  atomic  ratio  is  therefore  of  use  in  obtaining  the  fi  r- 
mulas  of  minerals. 

Compounds  containing  two  kinds  of  elements  arc  called 
binary,  and  one  element  is  regftrtle<l  as  negative  to  the 
other.  A  ffrnary  oompound  contains  three  kinds  of  ele- 
meiit.s  which  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  base  and  an 
acid.  Thus  Mgi)..SiO,  contains  the  base  of  MgO  and  the 
acid  SiO,,  or  the  basic  element  Mg,  the  aeidie  Si,  and  the 
acidific  O.  The  replneiug  poirer  oi  the  element*  is  in  j>ro- 
porlion  to  their  combining  power,  reck<m»?d  in  nninKi  i  of 
atoms  of  the  acidsfif  <'!<»nn>nt,  oxygen,  sulphur,  nr  «  Imtt  vcr 
it  may  be.  In  bi'c  irilanrr  « ii  h  i  tiis  princi|ili'.  if  K  ru]-!-.'- 
sent  any  basic  iL  rm  ui.  may  (u^  written  for  i{«Oi,  and 
may  then  rt'i'lin. ^  U<  >  in  a    ini|i' •umi. 

According  lo  iha  new  system  of  clu  nnstry,  in  the  forniu- 
!  liir  .if  ternary  compounds'the  ai'id  nnii  tia>.'  are  not  writt-  n 
I  separately,  as  2MgO,SiO,.  but  the  symtml  of  each  elfincnt 
is  written  by  itself — MgaSiO,.  H>'[:ni  dinf;  •••■rtuin  i  li  inents 
as  negative  to  the  others,  it  i:- In  iii  iluii  r.n  li  ■-]<  luent  has 
power  to  fix  a  certain  uuuil.i  r  nf  ni"Uis  i  .f  a  n;('r«'  negative 
element.  The  elements  ar.-  ili\  i'lo(l  into  two  clusses — peris- 
sads  {r*fucff6t,  (mUIJ,  which  cdtnliine  with  one  another  in 
the  ratios  I  :  1, 1  :  3.  1  :  5,  taking  hydrogen  as  the  unit;  and 
artiadg  (iffTMt,  even),  with  comliimng  latioe  S :  ^  9:4, 
2  :  0,  taking  the  same  unit. 

In  some  classes  of  coni[iounds  it  is  Iteld  that  only  a  part 
of  the  oxygen  present  serves  to  unite  the  acidic  element  to 
the  baae.  For  example,  in  the  formula  MgO,SiOa  we  have 
Si  enmtiiniHg  with  SO.  equivalent  to  4H,  and  Jig  with  10, 
egoivalent  to  ffl.  The  tetrad  Si  baa  then  four  boode  of 
attraction,  and  the  ^yad  Mg  two;  0  it  Itltewise  a  dead. 
Hence  we  may  repre^ctit  the  combination  of  Si,  Mg.  and  30 

by  the  graphic  formula  0  =  Si        Mg,  the  dashes  ropn*- 

scnting  w>  many  lK>nds  of  attraction,  and  indicating  that 
only  20  unite  the  Mg  and  Si.  cine  O  Iwing  combined  with  Si 
alone.  I>ana  writes  this  fornmla  SiO  |  O,  |  .Mg.  The 
formula  2MgO,SiOt  may  be  represented  similarly  by  Mg 

<0  Mg ;  by  Mg  =  O,  =  Si  =  O,  =  Mg ;  or,  as  Dana 

writes  it.  Si  |  O,  \  Mg,.  The^e  formulas  arc  written  on  the 
principle  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  uniting  oxygen  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  bonds  of  attraction  of  the  basic  or 
acidic  element,  according  as  the  former  or  latter  has  the 
smaller  number.  The  formulas  are  similar  for  sulphur,  tel- 
lurium, and  selenium  compound.*,  and  for  teniary  nuoridea. 

Form  and  Structure. — Some  minerals  occur  only  in  an 
amorphous  state,  never  showing  any  signs  of  crystalh/.a(ion, 
but  the  majority  are  at  limes  well  crvsijtllized  or  distin<-tly 
crystalliiif.  -\r.v  t'ryMnl  can  be  refern^d  to  or.r-  of  seven 
systems,  in  wlni  li  iIh'  '-rystAl  faces  an-  <ii'lrrniin>'(l  l.y  tlieir 
pnsiticri  in  ri'L'iirii  \n  n  f^t  of  as-uii'.'il  aM'>  inlcr.sccling 
u  iltiiii  the  crvr-tal.  In  ^i.Vi'f  thu-i!  ^^  ~ti-nis  tlioie  are  thnw 
axes,  and  in  one  of  them  four.    See  C'RYsTALi  iidKAinv. 

The  crvslalline  form  is  very  useful  in  di-l inL,-l;i^^lUlg 
mintTnl",  W-ftuse  it  is  an  e?.tabli8hed  fact  that  tli.-  an^dc  ln»- 
twi'  ii  any  two  faces  of  a  crystal  will,  under  viniilar  i  nndi- 
tions,  ttlw«y.-»  1h>  the  saujc  fur  the  same  mini  rals.  sulij. <  1  to 
slight  variations  corf'  >|'i':idinL'  ti>  <  )iani:i  ^  tlir  lonipnisi- 
tion  of  the  varieties  of  the  iiJiiicraJ.  Tin'  sjiuilax  fact's  may 
viii  v  jjreatly  in  siw-.  so  that  one  or  more  faces  may  almost  or 
enUrely  dis'ap|)ear,  but  the  angles  between  the  similar  faces 
will  remain  the  same. 

Immorpftism,  or  the  pro|icrty  of  similar  substances  to 
crystallixc  in  very  similar  forms,  admits  of  their  lUtttaal 
rejdacement  in  crystallized  minerals,  this  replaceDOnt  be> 
ing  often  aoootnpailied  by  a  sl^ht  change  in  theam^ee  of 
the  crystals.  Tnna  lime,  masneaia,  the  nrotolUei  of  iron 
and  manganese,  md  oxide  of  xiDC  are  leomorpboua  basse, 
and  yield  very  simQar  omtala  when  combined  with  the 
tame  acid.  Hence  the  close  relation  between  the  forms 
of  cdcite,  dolomite,  and  the  related  minerals.  Dimor^him 
is  the  prc)fM>r1y  of  (he  same  sniKtance  to  crystallize  in  two 
different  bysiems,  or  two  different  types  of  the  same  sys- 
tem:  thus  carbcmnte  of  lime  apiiearx  in  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem as  rhombdhedral  calcito.  and  in  the  orthorhomble  SS 
arasonita,  TrimorphimM  tmd  polymorphism  refer  to  crys- 
talluatioa  in  more  than  two  lonns.  Jhseudomorphittn  is 
tlie  assumption  by  one  mineral  of  the  peculiar  form  of  an- 
other, but  the  second  mineral  always  retains  its  own  in- 
ternal structure  and  phy^il■al  characteristics.  Pseudo- 
mornlis  mav  result  from  the  deposition  of  one  mineral  u)>on 
anotW,  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  Arot  mineral  by  so* 
lutiob,  and  subeeqnent  Ailing  np  ot  the  mold  tbua  fbzmed 
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with  the  matt  rfal  of  the  MCond  mineral ;  br  flllint;  up  of  tlie 
caritjK'ft  l>v  |<r«v ions  removal,  throuKlt  liolution  or  other- 
wise, of  the  t\r-t  mineral  from  its  matrix  ;  tiv  alteration  of 
tin  original  erv?t«l  through  removal  or  addition  of  some 
liompoiieDtS ;  or.  Ia.stly,  liy  simple  molecular  ohanp;  within 
the  initteni,  which  is  poHiiiliji!  only  in  oiih)  of  diiunrphous 
8ul)iitan(<c«.  as  in  the  alteration  of  andaluitite  into  eyanite. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  crystallized  and  cr>-stal- 
line  minerals,  'he  l.ttlcr  not  <ihowing  free  or  partially  in- 
dividunl  crysiJil-.  If  ;i  i y~t:illiih'  mineral  does  not  even 
show  n?eoj;ni:'.al>li-  Hi'livvluiils,  it  (^aHfd  cr^'ptocrystal- 
lin<».  CrystaJjiii/ l■ul^  fir.- 1  la--itif.  1,  <  .irding  to  their 
stnir'Tirf.  siiii'  ijtiiuu.'iir.  .'(iini.'i.ir,  .sc,.'/v,  rndi'nled,  and 
fibr"'ij'. 


'ntciure  is  ile»<  ribcd  as  partill 


ft  i  r>  r'f/'^T^f,  f*f**. 

In  uiiii  r  j.bous  minerals  there  is  ho  tnn  u  tf  i  rv-uillmr 
form  or  s{»'('ial  chanu'teristic  of  structun'  'ln<  i.i  imiividuiil 
crystals,  although  an  inlermittdjt  (!■  ]  - -i'l  Jii  ilir  iuji>> 
conipihiing  the  mineral  may  havi-  n.  i  n^j,  uod  uillerenees  of 
color,  hartlness,  and  texture.  Ttif  nuijority  of  the  solid 
amorphous  minerals  are  the  result  of  a  grmlual  change 
from  li  L''  U'inous  state,  or  of  rapid  cooling  from  a  melted 
condition,  but  many  of  them  ore  the  result  of  tlio  alteration 
of  nre-csisting  minerals. 

tlmfoffe,  or  the  tendency  to  split  in  certain  ilin  rtions,  is 
cl'..irfi''t''rts' ii-  (if  iiiiist  crystalli/.il ill'  uiir'Tals.  umi  is  i.f 
greiil  use  ill  lirtiTiiiining  minoral.s  Hit*  eit^»vjigt'  pl.'ims 
Being  always  --jiiiic  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matirr 
what  the  moihlija:  ujus  of  the  crystal.  Thu8  cakifa,  whet  iic;- 
occurring  as  a  rhombohwlron  or  a  hexagonal  prism,  will 
ch?aV(<  always  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  type  rhombohednjn 
of  caleytc;  ,^uort7e,  whethcroccarriiigineabes,octahednHU, 
or  anr  other  form  of  the  isometric  sjreten,  will  aIw»j«oh«TD 
parallel  to  the  fjmm  nt  the  octahedron.  Clekvofl^  takes 
place  parallel  to  certain  planes,  but  then  nar  be  two  or 
mom  Mts  of  clMn^plaoiBs  in  the  same  djitai,  and  in  thu 
HUB  the  desT^  will  db  easier  parallel  to  one  tet  of  plaaee 
th»iii  to  anotbw;  bal  will  slwaja  be  euieit  pacallei  to  the 
aRine  pleoeak  thm  orthoehua,  in  tlie  moooeliiiic  system, 
hM  a  Tenr  perfect  deayage  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
prism,  a  fees  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clino-pina- 
ooid.  faint  [tarallel  to  the  uri  ho-pinat-oid,  and  only  in  tnRTS 
parallel  to  one  ftoe  of  the  prism.  Stmo  minerals  arc  de- 
voi<l  of  cleavage,  especially  the  amorphous  minerals  and 
native  malleable  metals,  while  the  cleavage  of  some  min- 
erals, like  mica  and  gyiwun>,  is  so  |K-rf<>ct  that  they  can  W 
easily  split  into  very  nnc  laminu'.  Other  minerals  have  a 
distinct  cleavage^  which  may  be  very  hard  to  obtain,  as  in 
quartz,  while  *om»,  Ulie  argeotlte,  laow  Maraely  aajr  traces 
ol  cieavage. 

JVaetun  differs  from  cleavage  in  not  being  parallel  to 
fixed  planes.  It  is  classified  as  conchoidal.  even,  and  un- 
even, acx'ording  to  the  shajws,  and  smooth,  splintery,  earthy, 
and  httckluy  (liKe  broken  copper), acconling  to  the  "nature  of 
the  resulting  surface. 

Ilitr'ltif^x. — Minerals  vary  in  har<!n>-«=,  frr»m  the  linuid 
hydr 'l  urli  Ills  and  water  to  the  diaiii'iiL  l.  Hardness  noes 
Hf-f  u^uikUy  vary  much  for  the  same  minerai,  and  is  there- 
for.'a  \aluableaid  in  determining  minerals.  It.s  degree  is 
a-scertainwl  by  Reference  to  the  following  scale,  l)eginning 
with  the  Softest :  1.  talc  ;  2.  gypsum  ;  8,  calcite  ;  4,  nu<irile  ; 
5,  apatite;  6,  orthoelas*^ ;  7,  «ji!ar»?:;  tt,  corundum;  tf,  dia- 
mond. A  mineral  scratchc  l  i  jisiiy  by  apatite,  and  easily 
scratching  fluorite,  would  be  iix>  1  nt  4-5. 

According  to  their  ienafily,  <-t  ri  -i^i.ince  to  blows  and 
c^ttin?  edijes,  minerals  arc  cliijwitied  u»  briltlr,  Mctile,  mul- 
Iml)!,',  iKni  . 'i/e,  the  latter  being  elastic  or  n<m-fl(isf<  \ 
It  htui  sliow  n  that  the  degrees  of  teniu  ity  depend  i<rop- 
erly  upon  the  elasticity  of  minerals. 

^^'ptcijie  gravity  ii  confiuod  to  narrow  limns  in  its  varia- 
tions for  the  same  minenla,  and  is  of  importance  in  dis- 
tinguishing them. 

Maijni'/ixm,  or  thif  power  fif  affcctiniT  tlu'  ni.i_^ri(  ■.  tc  nctNlle, 
is  possessetl  by  a  few  nun<:rals  contaumig  the  magn*-tic 
oxide  or  sulphide  of  iron,  and  magnttitt  iwnnHmBa  pus- 
swises  polarity. 

£Uetrieilu  is  developed  in  all  minerals  by  friction;  cer- 
tain minerals  become  electric  by  pr<-ssurc,  cleavage  crystals 
of  cak'ite  showing  positive  electricity  when  pressed  between 
the  ilngeRi;  others  show  electrical  disturfa«nc«  on  warm- 
ing, and  «•  called  Memo-ebe/na,  When  <^oeite  itinds 
of  electrieitjr  are  atmqltmeoaslT  derdopcd  at  opposite  parts 
«t  aoob  oVfstalBi  they  ete  sua  to  poteeas  polar  thermo- 
daetiMtft      nittia  of  theaa  cajmait  are  hemimorphie. 


or  have  different  faces  at  their  ommsite  ends.  Tourmalin* 
allopls  a  very  striking  example  uf  polar  thermo-electricity. 

Optical  I'ropertieit.—\]\  transpannt  Crystals  not  belong- 
ing to  the  isometric  system  (aniaonetri'c)  possess  double 
refraction.oT  divide  into  two  rays  a  ray  .if  liizht  pasring 
through  them.  (See  HKFRAOTloN,'r)oUBLK.  i  A  ruy  of  llghC 
passing  through  a  doubly  refnicting  crystal  mav  escape 
double  refraction  if  it  posses  through  in  certain  directions!, 
according  to  the  crystalline  system.  These  directions  are 
called  the  ojitit<U  (txe».  In  crystals  belonging  to  the 
tefrajronal  and  hexagonal  svstejiis  there  is  one  oiiticnl 
jvM-,  |i,<irallel  to  the  verticaf  axis,  and  sut'h  crystals  are 
<iillril  unirtrinK  The  nlhnr  sT-tiiitia  arc  hiaxial.  and  the 
<i|i!i.  al  ;i\r>  lie  ill  Mill' .-if  1  li.' > lirt-i-  |il;iiii's  jiKssing  thnmgli 
any  two  of  tile  cri'staiiogrupiiic  axi's,  and  are  usually  sym- 
ii  M  irically  situateil  with  reference  to  the  4TystallogTaphic 
axes  in  the  same  plane.  The  angle  l>etween  the  optical 
axes  is  culled  the  optic-axial  angle.  A  iii'-p-cting  the 
acute  optic-axial  angle  is  called  the  wh!,  ni  i/,  or  sim- 
ply bixeefrix,  and  one  bisecting  tln'  (il'tusr  !iiit,'li'  .nul  which 
IS  at  right  angles  to  the  acute,  is  tlii-  '>fit'f<t  nv  r'ii,j„,jii;,'  hi- 
»ectri.i ,  'I'lip  I  ifi' I'/  iixial  angle  m.'iy  Miry  wiilnly  f  ii  .liiT.-r,.nt 
varitiicji  oi  iLc  i^asc  mineral,  but  tho  pK-itimi  of  tin-  1>><  i  - 
trix  is  nearly  constant. 

The  emerging  doubly  refracted  rays  (ire  /•"iiiri:nl,  tint 
l;i;s  phenomeni III  ilisappears  when  tlir  liL,'hl  [lU'-.-i  in  ihu 
ilircctiou  of  an  opi  ji  al  axis,  and  in  tln'  rji«e  of  easiiv  tlottv- 
filila  minerals  we  can  rca<lily  di  ti  riiuiie  whether  they  are 
uuiaxial  or  biaxial  by  exaiuiniog  tain  lamina?  betwec-ii  tw<>^ 
crossed  Nictd's  prisms  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  because 
uniaxial  crystals  cleave  iM-st  iiarallcl  to  the  base,  aixl  hence 
normal  to  the  optical  axes,  while  very  clearable  biaxial  crj9- 
lals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base  or  one  of  the  pinacoidSk. 
and  would  have  neither  of  tfa«  optioal  axes  notmal  to  tba- 
laminsB.  See  PttLaBizanoH. 

Sections  of  doubly  refracting  crjiials  of  proper  dimen- 
sions exhibit  colored  riqga  when  examinad  by  convereeut 
polarized  1  ight*  owlng  to  tfw  Interference  of  Hw  fam»  Uni- 
axial crystals  show  «ne  set  of  vaga,  inteiMotsd  by  n  dark 
cross;  biaxial  crystals,  one  at  two  systems  of  ellipticals 
rings,  crowed  byadark  band.  A  section  of  a  quartz  crj^al' 
vertical  to  the  o|»tical  axis  exerts  double  refraclion  in  & 
tieculiar  way,  the  ravs  |>ro^res>ing  not  in  dire<<t  oeoiUationa,. 
i)ut  with  vaiyin^  Telocity  in  circular  o^illations,  produeing- 
what  is  called  etreular  fwlnmntiun. 

('ertaiii  crystals  someUmes  show  double  re f notion,  «cpe- 
cially  KcnnrinoHtiU,  diamottd,  boraeile,  annkiU,  and  alum. 
This  is  owing  sometimes  to  incipient  alteration ;  sometinie^k 
perhaps  to  pressure  exerted  by  gMee  within  the  crystal;, 
soiiietiiues  to  interfiosed  layers  of  some  doubly  refnictinr 
mineral ;  and  sometimes  i>erhap«  to  a  lamellar  stmctnra  w 
the  mineral  itself,  w  hich  produces  the  same  reaolts  as  a  i 
tern  of  glass  plates,  and  lia'^  given  the  n( 
polarization  to  the  phenomenon. 

Some  crystals  transmit  light  of  different  colors  and  in- 
tensity in  dilfereiit  directions.  This  pronerty  is  colled 
pfe'jrftniiDm,  and  iM-longs  more  or  less  to  all  crystals  with 
unequal  axes.  Colorless  crystals  cause  only  variattKji  in  th« 
intensity  of  the  light — colored  crystjils  m  tin-  i  i.  ir  u\^>. 
Uniaxial  crystals  are  dirhfiif.  hiaxinl  cry -sals ("cic/irf/jc. 
The  ]ihenotnenoii  iscdo-.  |y  ,  i.:iiii  (  wiili  ■luiildepefrat'tion, 
IIS  the  two  rav<!  «n(Tcr  ililTi  icut  Ml'>iir[itMti,  and  in  •.•cnernl 
the  more  refr.ii  t.  il  vny  ;iIm.  •■ulT.-r- till-  L'l.'ii^-i- iili~ir|itiijii. 
The  phenomenon  is  otisened  i»y  nit*tti;s  i.f  ilir  (;ii7if  ii.s(..)i/. 

Ijibradorite,  chrysoberyl,  aucl  other  r;iiiu  iu!s  slum  n 
culiar  change  of  color  in  ndlectcil  light,  at t  i  jliir<  ij  juit  tly  to- 
J  :i  -i-nce  of  microscopic  lamella-  and  ,ili-s  !i'  fi  ri  iltti 
uuiu  iitls,  partly  to  very  minute  fissures  in  iiii4.-<s  of  llie 
mineral.  ^t^i/frMw,  sometimes  resuhingin  the  a|>pearaiice 
of  a  star,  as  in  certain  sjipphire  crvstids,  sometinies  a^  a 
chonge-able  streak  of  liuht  ocross  thefflu  r- 1  f  <  i  rtam  vnristiBn. 
of  gy|>suin,  etc.,  is  allied  to  the  alwive  plujiKiiiKniui. 

Lmlrr,  Color,  nrul  Tntmliic-nri/. — ^Jlinerals  arc  divided 
according  to  their  liutttr,  or  nii[)earance  in  reflected  light, 
into  two  prrand  classes,  mttoliic  and  non-metallic,  and  the 
non-metallic  again  into  adamantine,  vitreous,  greasv,  pearly, 
silky,  and  lusterlcss  or  earthy.  Color  is  always  tlie  same, 
and  characteristic  in  the  case  of  some  minerals,  as  metals, 
pyrites,  the  sulphides,  certain  metallic  oxides,  and  salts; 
others  are  white  or  volorletM  and  transparent,  like  ice,  quartz, 
many  silioates.  etc^  but  those  mar  be  ooloied  by  mechanical 
adnuztum  or  isomorphous  oombmation  otoouied  eonstitu- 
ents.  The  colors  of  minetnte  Taiy  gicaUy,  and  so  doc* 
their  tnaalucvncy,  the  native  metals  and  minoab  with  me' 
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tallic  luster  being  gencr&llj  quite  opaque,  crcn  in  vcrr  thin 
films. 

Phosphoreitcfnee  is  inducnd  in  some  mini>ral»,  as  diauioud 
and  calcined  barite,  by  exjiosure  to  dayli);ht;  in  others,  to- 
|>az  and  fluorite,  by  wariuiug,  by  electricity,  or  by  inei  hari- 
ical  distarbMW*.  M  pwMiiM,  cmTuif,  eto.  Tim  ta*te,  *mell, 
«ad  /mI  vt  mimeimfa  iM  aiditkiul  miwiB  of  dirtingui»hing 
them. 

CliMK^teafto*.— For«laaff  tim*nuneral(if;y  as  a  stittera- 
atlMA  aciMM  WW  in  •  very  conftued  state,  minenus  and 
locks  (otm  aakj  tggicigatm  of  different  minemb)  were  con- 
fonnded  togetllier,Mld  widi-ly  diflfercnt  minurak  wcro  placed 
in  the  aane  olaoM.  Crontitedt,  about  175t4,  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  a  rock  and  a  mineral :  <lp  Lisle  soon  after 
applied  cr>-ntalU>graphy  to  the  study  of  niineruls,  and  finally 
Mohs  proiiuctsl  a  natural  system,  founded  chiefly  on  external 
characteristics.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Elerzelius  intnwluc-ed  chemistry  in  cla-ssifying  minerals,  and 
at  the  present  day  chemistry,  combined  with  crystallography, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  generally  accepted  sjrstems  of  miner- 
alogy. Dana's  system  of  niitieralog)',  as  given  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  work  on  the  subject^  an  unexcelled  example 
«f  research  and  judgment,  may  bo  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  chemical  grouping  of  minerals  C()mbine<l  with  crystal- 
lography. He  first  arranp>s  the  elements  into  three  series, 
be;rinnintr  with  the  rnorp  l>n?<iir,  th»"n  th*'  morr-  n*»£riitivf>,  and 
finaliy  I.'n-  •'ruiniTitly  iu';^fil ivi' :  Strit  s  I.  Hnlil  ijrouji.  ^mIiI, 
aiiver ;  iri-a  t/nixf/.  pliuiiiiiiii  uini  iillii-ii  mct.-ils,  iiu'r<  (ir_v, 
Amalgani",  l''i[i|i>  r,  imu.  ziiio,  li-mj  ;  f/rnup,  tin.  .S"»rt'.<  JI. 
Arsenic  t/ro"/>.  iinft'iiir,  amiiiwiiy,  biHiiiut li :  .fulphiir  iirtmii, 
telluriutu,  siiliiliur.  M^U-jiMilphur;  earlii,n-.-<it\ron  i)rn\<ji.  diH- 
mond,  graphiU:.  iStnt^  lit.  ChloriiR-,  liri 'tiiiiic,  liKliiii'.  llii- 
orine.  pxvgen.  The  gold  group  aisu  int  |;iiit-s  hyiiii>:.'.>n  and 
the  alkali  metals;  the  arsenic  grouj).  filn 'S|ihoriis.  iiiir<rL;>  ii, 
-and  probably  boron;  the  iron  grouji.  cuj  imn,  iiiau'iiomi", 
aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  (chrumiutn,  miiiiuHii.v,  !> mi, 
in  part.  .  :c. I ;  tli..'  t in  i^Mup.  titanium  and /.irrKiii urn.  Th.' 

feucraJ  iuUiiviaiijiia  ale  then  as  fallows:  I.  natnu  tkuit-uUi; 
I.  comnounds,  the  more  negative  element  an  element  of 
Series  1 1.  (1)  itinary — sulphides,  Udlurides  of  metals  of  the 
mlpfaur  and  arsenic  groups ;  ('.!)  binary — sulphides, tellurities, 
Mleoide*,  anieiudes,  etc.  of  metals  of  the  gold,  iron,  and  tin 
groups;  CS)  terofr  ewpliarsenites.  mlpMOlimoniles,  sul- 
pboDHinatliitHL  IIL  Compounds,  the  mow  negative  ele- 
Bterr  b.'t<,ngiiif  toawiMlII.,Oiotip  L:  chknides.  etc.  IV. 
Compuuiias.tho  iBflfeiMg*tiT«  elenwat  of  Serie*  III.,  Group 
IL :  fluondcs.  V.  Coinpoands,  the  more  negative  element 
of  Series  Onnip  III.  Oxygen  compounds :  (1)  Binarj— 
-oxide*  {  (A  ternary,  the  basio  elonent  of  Seriei  1.,  the  ooidic 
of  Sorioe  U..  I  ho  acidiflc  of  Series  III.  (1)  Silicate*;  (ii)  ool- 
umbates,  etc. ;  (3)  Dbooph8tc«.  r>tr>. ;  (4)  boratea;  (jQ  tunif- 
sUtcs.  etc. :  <6)  sulpbatoa,  et  . ;  (Ti  carbonates;  ^  oulatcs. 
VL  Hydrocarbon  comj-ounds.  The  silicatia  BUfjaerre  as 
an  example  of  the  further  arrangement  into  groupe  and 
«pe«i6S.  First,  they  are  divided  into  anhydrooa and  hydrous 
silicates,  and  each  of  these  into  btsilicates,  unflilfaiatea,  and 
subsilicates.  In  the  anhydrous  silicates  the  txymtm  ratio 
for  bases  and  silica  is  for  the  bisilicates  1:3;  nnadlicates, 
1:1;  subsilicates,  1 :  less  than  1.  The  bisilicates  are  arranged 
into  groups:  amphibole  group,  crystallization  orthorhombic 
or  clinohedral ;  unship  of  prism  not  120 ' :  beryl  group,  hexag- 
onal; poUut  itL'  ^-rou[i,  is^imetrie.  The  ampKibole  group  has 
snb-ffrr»np«! :  in/rorni'-  siih-ijnup,  an{;le  of  prism,  ; 
<-..ini«.-itiMti.  i;i>,Sio,  Dr  i:i"lio.R,0,|:i.Si<i,.  ai.a  when  both 
K(  >  aivl  H,i »,  arc  prcH  iit,  raiio  of  :{UO:RiO,  =  3: 1  to  1  :  2. 
fi,  <  •rth^rhiiiiil'i'.  :  >i.  jin iiiih  |in;<' ; <r,  triclinic.  Sl><>dnmrnf  mb- 
j?7T0«p,uiit,'l>-.if  |.n-iii,  si  -SH  :  composition (3it0,R,O»)atii0t, 
and  3R< ' :  llj' ),  =  1 :  4.  Am/if,  '/if, I.  tiiifi  f/roup,tMglbaotpthin, 
128  -125     a,  wrlhorhombic ;  L.  rnoiiiK'linic. 

The  sul|>hiiles.  etc.,  of  the  goM.  ir^u,  ainl  tin  croups  may 
serve  for  further  illustration.  TLtre  art^  tliret  tlivisi-ms  :  (1) 
Baair,  at  riof  rjitio  between  the  sulphur,  arsi  nic,  etc.,  ancj 
the  bassL  nirtal  is  less  than  one  to  one;  (2)  Proto,  witli  the 
ratio  1:1;  (3)  Deuta,  ratio  2  : 1.  The  Prolo  divi-i  ii  Yix-i 
four  groups:  (I)  Oalena  group,  isometric,  hol()he,ir!il ;  ^2) 
BUnae  group,  isometric,  hemihedral ;  (3)  Chaleocite  group, 
orthorhombic;  (4)  IH/rrhotiie  group,  hexagooaL  The  Dtuto 
diviaioo  has  two  groups:  (1)  PfiriU  group,  iaomctrie;  (^) 
MdtnnsiU  group,  orthorhombic. 

lu' vised  by  Goaiui KmcBHOvr, 

Mineral  Oil:  See  Petbol£um. 

MiBMnl  Ftbit:  oitr;  Iowa  o&,  Wia,  (for  loestioB  of 
«eaa^,aeo  aaapolWiwoMia,i«t7-D)i  on  tba  ChL,MiL 
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and  St.  P.  Railway  ;  '■iG  inil<  s  N.  K.  of  DubuqtiR,  la., 45  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Madison.  It  in  ;i  furiiiing.  >t.  n  k-raising,  and 
lead-mining  region,  and  has  It-ad  uikI  ziiic  furuaces,  iron- 
foundries,  plsnmf^  and  grist  niill.s,  oxide-of-zine  works,  na- 
tional I»ank  (capital  $100,000),  private  bank,  and  two  weekly 
lu  i  ;  V,>\i.  (IbMO  2,»I5;  (ISf'h  ij.ijlM;  (llKMh  2.901. 

Mineral  Springs:  See  SFauoit,  Mimesai.  WAXXB8,aod 
Watbb. 

Miaenl  Wat«n :  waten  anob  aa  eontaia  mostial  quan- 
tities of  Tarious  salts  in  aolntion.  or  aometiraea  Binioly  very 
pun^  water.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  not  properly  called 
mineral  waters.  Springs  that  ari>  found  in  l(«aliti«s  trhnre 
soluble  sub.stances  occur  in  the  earth  are  likely  to  mntain 
some  of  these  substances  Id  solution.  Such  natural  ■^'  lu- 
tions  have  lone  attracted  tlie  attention  of  mankind,  and  are 
used  medicinally  to  an  enormous  extent,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  curative  nowers  that  are  not  possessed 
by  solutions  of  the  same  kimi  made  artificially.  In  some 
cases  a  water  owes  its  reputation  to  its  temperature  alone ; 
in  other  cases  to  the  presence  of  substances  that  unques- 
tionably produce  effects  u|K>n  the  system  ;  in  others  still  to 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  rare  substances,  the 
names  of  wliirh  frfduce  a  psychological  effect,  tluis  influ- 
encing tin'  ii^-ly  iiiilirectly. 

Miti'  ral  vviit.  r-^  arc  i  la<*siflrd  into  (1)  (hfrnutl  truli  rn ;  (2) 
c'.nririiftn  Kiilt  or  muri'itnl  aalint  wairrti:  tilkaiine 
irolem:  (li  Hulphnlnl  naline  wottTt',  (b)  iron  or  chtUybeat* 
iriilrr.t  :  sulphur  iraitfti  O  MTWy  WMI  MlMTMUt 
uaierg;  (H)  alur/i  ifittiTs. 

(1)  Tltermal  tfol-  r.t  are  valiir'<l  fur  their  high  temi'iTulure, 
from  27"-fl-'i'  r.  l']\ain(jlc>  uf  >^'r;ii{rsof  this  kind  arc  liie 
Hot  Spring's  I >f  Ark]iii>as  ami  \ir^'iiiia.  in  tin-  V .  S.,  iiiid 
those  of  iloriiiiy.  <inst>'iii,  I'fiitTiTs,  uiiii  Ilapatz,  in  l''uriii'e. 

(2)  Common  iialt  nr  inNnnttd  fulinr  ii-ali  vy\\i\a\n  t  '-iix- 
man  salt  or  godium  etiiohde  as  the  principal  CKii'-titui  nt. 
Such  waters  are  very  common.  The  Saratoga  wuIits  i 
Uin  common  salt  together  with  a  number  of  othur  bub- 
staiK't"^.  lu  the  table  are  given  the  results  of  analyses  of 
some  uf  these  waters.  The  analyses  were  made  by  Prof. 
Charles  F.  (.'handler,  of  New  Vork.  Other  well-knoun 
Kiirings  belonging  to  this  class  arc  those  of  Middlewich, 
Harrogate,  Leammgton,  and  Chtltenhara,  in  Kneland  ;  Kis- 
singcn,  Uomburg,  PytlBoat,  Kraumacb^  Wiesbaden,  and 
liaden-Badent  in  Oemaay. 

(3)  AlhaHm  uaian  contam  aodinm  cailXHuika  with  UOM 
or  loB  fne  eariionioacid  and  sometimes  with  a  laiga  quantity 
of  soditUB  ehloride.  Some  of  the  Saratoga  watan  bakaig  to 
this  class,  as  is  showu  by  the  table  (on  next  nag«)of  am^ 
Ivtical  results.  Other  celebrated  waters  of  this  olaSS  afa 
"^iohjr,  Apollinaris,  Salr.brunn,  Vals,  Ema,  Selters. 

(4)  Sulphalfd  traterg,  as  the  nam«  tmplt^  contain  sul- 
phates, and  these  are  either  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate, 
or  botii.  In  some  cases  sodium  carbonate  and  chloride  are 
also  present.  They  are  often  called  "  bitter  waters."  Prom* 
inent  among  such  waters  are  Hunya<li  Janos,  Epsom,  Rried- 
richshall,  Scarborough,  Carlsbad,  Marienbml,  etc. 

(3)  Iron  or  chalybeate  iralert  contain  iron  in  some  soluble 
form.  The  waters  of  Sehwalbach,  Spa,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  Alexisbad  arc  examples  of  comparatively  pure  chalyb- 
eales,  that  is  to  say,  of  waters  thai  contain  mime  ?«h  of 
iron  but  are  otherw'is»>  comparativclv  pure.  J^i  \  .  ra!  •>{  tlie 
S^aratopi  wfilnrs  ^Antain  iron  in  addition  to  the  other  cuu- 
stituenl'-,  and  tin*  >;ime  is  1(00  Ot  thO  WattCS  Of  PpBlont, 
Petersfhal.  lui'l  >t.  Mifrilz. 

(6)  Siili''""'  iriil' r.i  iMiiitain  oitliCT  snIiitiiiri'tS'il  tiyilMu'i'tj, 
HjS.  or  Uiu  hu]jilii<iis  ill  sodnim,  p*»lii.ssium,  taUiuiu,  or 
magnesium.  Tho^.-  i.f  Harrogate  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  are 
renowned  in  Kun>(>«%  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  are  numerous 
examples,  among  which  are  the  White,  Red,  and  Salt  Sulphur 
.SprincT-!  of  Virtrinia.  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Ohio,  and 
thi"  Ui  til'irld,  ^hanni.  Chit t.  iiuimvi.  Florida  Sprinu's  of 
New  V»ik  .Mate.  The  suJphurvtleil  hydrogen  gives  these 
waters  a  sweetish  taste  um)  a  very  pt-culi'ar  oilor,  which  ^ime 
consider  ofTcnsive.  These  waters  have  the  properly  of 
blackening  silver. 

(T)  Earthy  and  c^lrareOM  leatura  contain  large  propor- 
tions of  the  carbonato  and  iolpbate  of  lime.  Soma  of  the 
most  imi^rtant  of  these  ahroaa  are  foiuid  at  WOduugcn, 
Weissenburg.  St.  Amaud,  and  Counuu  Again  it  la  to  ba 
noted  that  several  of  the  Saratoga  wiliva  an  ridl  In  car- 
bon at  e  of  lime. 

(H)  Almn  inifcra^In  Berenl  kealitias  watan  oeear 
cfaairgedtoagreatof  orlamaztoitwithalvm.  Thcaa  watan 
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frequently  contain  fn-i-  wilphuric  acid.  The  K<K>kbri(l^ 
Mn  ii  S|''iiu^'  ami  tlio  rlnin  h  Hill  AloiD  Spring,  in  Vir- 
Hiuia,  arc  ejuuuples     this  claas. 


froo  frrini  the  nbnoxioii*  element  and  are  of  the  pn'|K-rconi» 
jM'Sitioti  til  form  H  <  iii<l<;r  of  a  »|iei'ifii'  chHrin'tcr.  I'.v  mixing 
lu^ellier  fuur  |iiirta  ot  urttiwvljuw  felditpar  aud  sis  jtarU  of 
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In  there  with  rnd  commaniil  mineral  >prinip  ill  the 
U.  Sw  The  total  {iruduct  wati  80,362,186  gai.,  at  a  valuation 
or  «6,948,030.  lEA  RmMK. 

Xlaeral  Wax :  See  PARArrix. 

MlMnl  W«ol,  or  SIllMte  Cotton:  thread-like  niament« 
which  lutTo  tlio  afmeMMMe  of  wool  or  oott<m  wImo  maaaed 
togotlier;  prodnoed  tj  tho  Mtion  of  atenn  or  air  under 
pnasure  upon  vitreous  or  scoriafloow  aufaataaesa  when  in 
ibe  molten  stitte.  As  an  article  of  eomniercial  Talue  the 
material  first  came  into  uso  in  1871,  it  having  been  pro- 
daoed  in  that  year  at  <  >snahruck,  Germany.  The  produc- 
tion of  it  in  the  L*.  S.  Ih-ithii  about  four  jaus  later,  and  sub- 
•equently  in  KuRland.  In  the  varioua  proeosees  of  smelting; 
oroa  of  luutals  the  coinpre.'vsi'd  air  necessary  to  acoeliTiti. 
combustion  sometimra  c>.sca|H>!>  from  the  fumaoes  thr^ 
the  i.ipi  iriL'-hole  or  tuven-*  in  »u<-li  a  way  as  to  separate  the 
ciii'l'  r  in-  I  shot-like  particle*,  which  iti  tearing  (heiiisclve.-s 
fnnii  thu  tliiid  stn-tttii  draw  out  threads  of  variou-i  Iciiju'th 
HMil  flriiTK-H.  Most  funiwiMiien  are  familiar  with  such 
frejik8  of  the  blit,st,  that  the  matcriul  in  this  senv  hn^ 
but  littlo  novelty,  ami  it  i.n  to  be  noticed  that  as  ii  n-Mill  <>f 
this  ot?curr<'ni  e  th.-  uiily  [ijiti  nt  wliich  M»i-ks  to  pmtect  the 
artivle  at  nil  li.-  -  nut  c  liiim  tlie  iir<"luct  a.s  such,  but  the 
niotiii>il  tif  iii.iiiur.i' I  lire,  .lohn  Player,  of  Norton,  near 
stiM-ktori-oii-Tr.    Kiu-:.'iti'l.  ^iiHtbeiUTontorotthopRweaaas 

priw!!'  Ill  lit  Ihf  pri'^i'iit  tiiif. 

The  ^liis;  of  Iihist-furiiiices  is  tlic  chi'ai"  ~t  and  most  nhun- 
dant  suli-r,ini  e  which  lan  l<e  iiiiliz.<l  fortlic  maiiufiulure 
of  the  nrlii  !e.  Tliis,  Imwcv.  r,  is  only  u  coincidence,  and 
fumaco-slai,'>  ill  every  <(c.e  c;in  not  li^'  utili/eil,  for  .some 
of  them  coiiJain  locj  larire  h  proporiioii  i.f  sili.-u  to  make 
fine  and  pliable  fibers,  wfiile  other-  lire  >o  bii~ii',  owirivf  to 
the  hiph  |N-rceiit«>;e  of  lime,  thai  they  will  not  draw  out 
5atisfiutorily.  Ik-sides,  when  th-re  is  nn  ex<i'ss  of  lirm-. 
the  tendency  is  for  the  AIkt*  to  become  caked  or  soa.lifii  .l. 
there  not  beiujf  suflkient  acid  present  to  give  stabiiitv  find 
permanence  to  them.  An  f>bjection  to  the  ii$e  of  mineral 
wool  made  from  slag  is  that  it  generally  contains  tmlpliiiies 
of  oalcinm,  potaaaiom,  and  sodium  which  are  soluole  in 
weak  adds  and  in  water  containing  alkalies,  and  to  some 
aitamt  also  In  warm  water.  When  mush  a  aiilphttr-beoring 
matarial  is  used  on  pipes  or  boDan  then  la  a  danger  of  its 
becoming  wet  bom  leaks  or  fh>m  external  moisture,  and 
the  sulphur  thus  brought  into  solution  to  attack  the  iron. 
Ctaas  of  oorroaion  from  this  cause  are,  however,  very  rare, 
and  ft  ia  contended  that  so  long  as  the  heat  is  kept  on  the 
pipe  no  dampness  will  reach  its  surface.  In  onlcr  to  pro* 
dnoe  a  noo^MUpbar-bearing  mineral  wool  a  plant  haa  been 
put  in  opeiattoB  to  melt  down  aooh  look-mixturea  as  are 


dolomitic  linie.sii>ne  a  cinder  is  obtained  whu  h  runs  fluid 
and  is  »us<-<-ptible  of  ciuivcrsion  ulino-t  cntir«-ly  into  fib. 
of  a  stable  nature.  In  treating  slag  2  lb.  of  .shot  are  nmile 
to  every  pound  of  fiber,  while  in  the  case  of  cinder  preparwl 
from  mineraU  the  pr«>|K>rlion  is  alxnit  lb.  of  fiber  to  1  lb. 
of  shot.  The»e  different  products  are  named  "  slag-wool " 
and  "rock-wool,"  the  chief  distinction  between  them  beinj^ 
the  pnaeneeof  snipbidea  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  » 
free  from'theiD.  As  a  general  thing,  the  eolar  of  mineral 
wool  is  white.  The  fibers  of  mbtcnu  wool  aet  as  a  meditmv 
to  prevent  the  ciroulatioii  of  the  air:  whldi  being  aecom* 
plished,  the  paaaafs  of  beat  b  letaraed.  Bjr  vaaaao  of  it» 
porosity  the  mateffU  abo  fotntt  a  most  effective  barrier  to 
t  he  t rniisinis.>«ion  of  sooDd.  The  indent mctible  character  of 
the  fibers  makes  mineral  wool  available  for  all  puipoaasof 
insulation.  Ineeets  or  vermin  find  in  it  nothing  wholesome 
to  eat,  iriiile  its  glaa^oatnre  forbids  their  makinf  faomea 
in  it. 

Miner's  Inch:  a  unit  for  measuring  water  fn  iuen  ly 
employetl  in  mining  MgiODa.  It  omf  bo  longhlj  (leUMd  u> 
be  the  quantity  of  watCT  whtdi  flowsfram  a  veitieal  atand- 
ard  orifioe  an  inch  aqtmre  wbm  the  head  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  orifioe  la  fi  inebaab  The  mean  diacbarge  f^om  aodi  an 
orifice  is  1^  cubic  fleet  per  mlanteh  The  actual  value  of  tlie 
niiner'aincbvaries.howewr.iBdUhrentlocaUtiea.  InCali- 
fomia  it  ranges  from  1*80  to  1*76  cubic  feet  per  minute,  ac- 
conling  to  the  arbitrary  definitions  adopted.  For  example, 
at  Smartsville  an  orifice  4  inches  deep  and  250  inches  long, 
with  a  head  of  7  inches  above  the  top  edge,  is  said  to  fur- 
nish 1,000  miner's  inches,  lu  Montana  a  vertical  rectangle 
an  inch  decjt  is  generally  useil,  with  a  bead  of  4  inches,  and 
the  numlter  of  miner's  inches  in  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
numlier  of  linear  inches  in  the  rectaii);le.  An  onflce 
throujrh  which  a  piven  numlter  of  miner's  inches  of  water  is 
fnrni.she<I  is  called  a  module.  The  imjMtrtnnt  foiiure  t<i  lie 
obsi-rved  is  that  the  head  shiiuld  Ix-  kept  nearly  constant 
over  the  moilule.  and  in  onler  to  insure  tins  many  auto- 
rtmtie  appliaiu  < "  have  lM>en  (h  vi-cil.  Kur  the  sake  of  uiii- 
fornilty  it  iiiuch  to  lie  (le<irisl  that  water  shoulil  tie  s<.>id 
by  II  I  unit,  such  as  jier  cubic  foot  per  hour,  instead 

uf  b;  i!i>'  II. Ill,  I inch,  Mansfield  MsaailiAiT. 

Minerstille:  borough:  .Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  (for  location 
of  countv,  see  man  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  5-11);  on  the 
Sehiivlkifl  river,  and  the  Phile,  and  Read.,  the  People's,  and 
tb>  .Srhuyl.  and  Lehigh  Val.  reilways;  4  miles  W.  of  Potts- 
ville,  the  c<iunly-seat.  It  i*  princinally  engaged  in  coal-minp 
ing,  and  has  improved  watcr-worlcs,  iron-foun<lriea,  elecirio 
lichts,  public  librarv.  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop^ 
(ISIMb  arMU;  (lfH)0)4>15.        Emtok tV « VkMI FUflS." 

Miner'ra  [=Lat  <0.  Lat.  Menfrt-a,  apimr.  for  •J/e- 
ne»va,  dariv.  of  *m«nee-;  Gr.  fUres,  mind,  strength  of  ^:pirit: 
Sanski.  iiMiiia»>  atiength,  mkkd.  SeeliUD]:  inthefMUB 
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mythology,  the  Kodde^s  of  re«.M>n,  and  so  of  all  invention,  of 
the  arts,  and  of  st-icnce.  With  this  original  concojition  of 
the  K<Kldcss  were  blended  at  a  later  time  certain  warlike 
attributes,  arising  from  the  idenlifloalion  of  Minerva  with 
the  Athksa  (q.  v.)  of  the  Orcoka.  The  oldest  sanctuarii-s  of 
fche  goddcM  wera  sitaitod  on  tbe  Ospitol,  the  ATeutine.  and 
th«  CelUn  Mom.  Oo  th«  Capitol  abe  pcwewed  a  c«Ua  in 
the  triple  temple  of  J«pjt«r  CipHniUinii^  to  tha  ligbt  at  tht 
god.  The  teiupU  of  Minem  «hi  Um  AraDtiiM  was  the  h«id- 
<|iMutaEi  of  the  etriifct  tfaoefiktloa  of  artitte  ia  Home,  tiie 
MTtto  and  kittrioim  (poets  and  aeton)^  whoae  organization 
dated  flmntbe  tiraew  Livins  Andronicua.  The  prindpal 
fiMtivala  in  honor  of  tfa«R<Hlde»s  took  pinre  on  the  10th  of 
Haureh  and  Jane.  i.  e.  the  fifth  day  after  tho  ides,  ^uiriytia- 
irMj  and  while  tho  name  indicates  that  the  ockbrution  was 
originally  only  on  that  day,  it  was  evenlually  extended  to 
five  days' (descri lied  by  Ovid,  Fiuli,  iii.,  MOJ>— Wi).  It  whs  the 
lint  daf '9  celebration'  which  gave  to  thi§  festival  its  char- 
acteristic tone,  and  it  was  shared  in  by  m^IiooI  children  and 
teachers,  as  being  under  the  special  ^uardiiui8hip  of  Miner- 
th;  by  women  and  girls,  who  worshiped  her  as  the  patron 
of  all  the  domestic  arts,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  etc. ;  by 
artisans  of  Tarioas  icinds,  notably  fullers  and  cobblers,  and 
by  all  those  ytluy*e  occupations  wore  distinctively  literary  or 
artistic,  such  as  poets,  painters,  sculptors, etc.  1  he  fact  that 
this  festival  touchrtl  many  spheres  of  lite  inaile  it  a  |>opn- 
lar  one  even  down  to  hite  imperial  times.  The  n-maining 
days  of  the  frri'^r,  finin  the  ena  of  the  republic  on,  were  de- 
vot.'<l  tii  •.vi!r~lii|i  of  Minerva  as  the  warlike  daughter  of 
Ji:pilfr  (ji  itiiiriirt  ,r  which  was  given  to  hor  fnirri  iil>>ntiftca- 
iMii  with  th.'  liri'  k  Athena), and  tln  v  \'^>  Tr  '.n-iiii.-:;  r-hiefly 
wirli  giatiiHtonal  exhibitions.  The  !fs>er  <^utiuju<tinif,  on 
.fiin>'  19.  was  a  festival  of  pipers  (/tftieut^Jt).  and  wns(>lttjerv<!il 
with  much  riotous  eelobrntion.  In  the  course  of  time  more 
characteristics  of  Itn'  (ivi  rk  .Mlii'ii;i  w.tc  lut uliicoii  witi.  tl.e 
worship  of  Miiicrva.  I'hus  the  (oumhng  of  a  U'iyp.is  tu  Iut 
by  Pumpey  from  tho  spoils  of  his  likt^tcm  conquests  .««t>uis 
to  have  l>een  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Athena  Nike, 
and  the  later  identiflcation  of  Mini tmi  willi  i)u>  ^.  nalc 
house  is  apparently  due  to  the  Atiienii  ^uAoIa  at  AUwuk 
The  Eraperor  Domitian  claimed  to  lie  under  the  special  guard- 
ianship of  Minerva,  and  to  her  he  dedicated  two  temples, 
dlght  remains  of  one  of  which,  in  tho  Forum  of  Nerva,  still 
BurviTe.  Besides  the  artistic  representations  of  Minerva, 
wliich  did  not  differ  from  those  of  Athena,  then  was  an  an- 
eieot  and  reiT  sacred  ims^re  of  thsKoddsaa  called  the  PalUi- 
dimi  wUidi  had  been  blought  to  Rnne  tnmTmj  after  the 
daMniolion  of  tke  tatter  city,  and  was  pceMrved  with  great 
care  in  the  teranle  of  Vesta.  See  PMlJe^  BSm.  HytMogie 
(LtP^VBBS.  <x  indot  in  Tol.  IL).    G.  L,  HnoaiCKsox. 

Mlaes  and  Mining:  Mining  in  its  widest         is  the 

winning  of  useful  minerals,  or  metals,  when  the  latter  are 
fonnd  native.  Among  the  useful  minerals  are  included,  by 
statisticians,  mineral  oils,  nutural-gus,  mineral  springs,  and 
tattllding-stones,  which  arc  included  bv  the  U.  S.  Gfological 
Snrrey  in  its  reports  of  tho  prcMluct  o(  thf  ntini  nil  itii!u-try 
of  the  I'.  S.  Mining  engineering  embruo  ih.  s^n  ly  of  .jr-- 
posits  (see  Oke  Deposits)  of  useful  minerals,  tiie  scan  fi  fiir 
Wi>rl[able  deposits,  and  the  final  preparation  of  the  ma'rriitl 
estractetl  by  mechanical  means  prior  to  its  treatment  by 
metallurgical  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  marketable 
product.  The  act  of  excavation  may  be  termed  mining  in 
Its  narrower  senw-.  The  aim  is  extra<'t  with  the  maximum 
pr»'flt  n1  the  minimum  of  risk  to  !tfp  nmi  iiropcrfy. 

Ttic  M  iin-li  f..r  (ifjKisi's  .if  'i-^'ful  nmhTnU  i>  iMnductt'd  by 
melhoiN  viiryin.;  «iti>  llirir  i-iuir:ii  trr.  I'hr  -iii.plest  means 
is  to  dip  ri  -j.'i  ics  i  f  iroiii'iirs  iit  ri^'l.t  ii:il:Ii  s  i.  .  ;  he  siipi>osed 
COUPS*'  I'f  ihr  lii'posit.  or  if  [hf  I  ii\.Ting  1x1  too  heavy  i<i  sink 
a  uiiiuti.  r  of  ir:\  |iit<.  When  ih.'  mineral  is  inbe<lded  de- 
p<)^Its. -hiifts  t>r  Uji'i'lioli's  ;iri' -link  or  tiirmds  !?n>  driven.  In 
th»  i"isi'  (if  de|M)sits  of  n;j>LrtL>'tii  -iron  ori'.  tin-  ii![iping-iieedle 
ts  tuiuloyed.  For  salt,  oil  ami  nat  iirril-i;ii^  I'ovpholes  are 
osually  sunk,  occasionally  to  great  <!>  1 1 K. 

The  methods  of  mining  pursued  depend  uj-on  tlir  location 
of  rh.-  dep<«it,  the  character  of  the  mineral,  vain  . 
uiiiure  of  the  rook  in  which  it  is  imtH-dd('<l,  ami  the  exti-r.t 
and  powition  of  the  deposit.  When  the  mineral  is  exposed 
at  the  surface,  or  is  coverwi  only  by  a  shallow  layer  of  soil, 
quarrring  is  resorted  to.  Modem  machinery  for  the  re- 
moral  of  earth  hat  been  eo  much  impioTed  tliat  stripping  of 
the  ore  depoait  or  bed  eao  be  carriea  to  considerable  depth. 
Open-ainrflik  is  eanied  on  iv  tbta  manner  in  a  number  of 
Id  New  Toik,  Itev  Jeney,  and  Miimeaota,  and 


in  the  aiiihrnrUe-f  ml  r>  dons  of  I'ennsvlvania.  It  has  been 
employed  in  .h  i  on-|  ii  nous  manner  in  tho  diamond  mines  of 
South  Africu  lunl  liiazil.  and  in  the  great  pyrites  deposits  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  This  raethcxl  possesses  the  ailvantage 
of  (lennittingof  very  cheap  extraction,  but  is  hampered  with 
growing  difficulties  with  increasing  depth.  Surface  mining^ 
plars  a  very  important  part,  however,  m  the  working  of  a& 
luTMl  depqeiia.  A  tc«v  laise  pan  ef  the  goU  pioaiioed  in 
the  wigila  and  the  giwwer  part  of  the  tin  ore  mined  Is  ob- 
tained tfanmglt  flufBoe  miniDg:  It  has  led  in  the  D.  &  to 
the  development  and  applieation  on  a  grand  aeale  of  what 
is  called  kydrmtHt  miung  to  the  recovery  of  gdd  turn  al- 
luvial deposits.  See  Oollk 

Mining,  as  unially  tmderstood.  deals,  however,  with  tb* 
extraction  of  the  usutil  mineral  by  undergroun<l  operational. 
A  multiplicitv  of  conditions  must  determine  how  they  must 
be  conductei!  to  prcMluce  the  best  results,  ('(mspicuou* 
among  these  18  the  chaiacter  ami  the  |M>sitiou  of  the  deposit 
itself.  First  of  all  meamof  ingress  and  egress  must  be  pro- 
vided. Thejse  serve  tA  the  Same  time  for  the  removal  of  the 
mineral  and  of  accuinalated  water,  for  ventilation,  and  for 
tho  delivery  into  the  mines  of  timber,  filling  material,  and 
supplies. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  the  de|K>sit  is  Bttsckod  by  a  tun- 
nel, since  it  saves  hoisting  aikd  punipir.L'  >u\A  lu  liianr  in- 
stances; greatly  facilitates  ventilation,  llelow  the  superficial 
drainage  a  vein  or  bed  must  Iw  n-ached  by  a  shaft  or  a 
slo{)e,  with  a  series  of  horixontnl  nd;t>,  spncfd  cnnrenipntly 
a|tart,  which  lead  to  the  mineriil  nuiss  jit  ililT. n  ut  I.  vei.s. 

If  we  imagine  an  inclined  tntuiljir  lii  ]ii -it.  snrli  »>  »  tJie- 
tal'.ii'  V,  in  u-iially  i~,  aui.l  ii>  ii  coiil-l "d  intiy  li.-.  it  would 
se<  irj  i  lii')>jic-t  t  i  run  ilown  iti  it  liy  nirjuis  uf  a  slope  dug 
in  tt-i-  nintiTin!  ii-i  lf.  Ttuit  iir-K-r-s.  in  f:n-t,  turns  out  the 
viiluiililr  nuiltiT  Hi  om  f.  (inii  init;hl  iiiorr  .ir  less  pay  for 
I  ir>--if  wliiir  ill  oj.rnit ioii :  Imt  h<  a  shnft  or  sloi.!-  is  llie 
iir.iKirtiint  of  all  I  in'  pri'fiarali  ry  works,  usually  being 
inleiiili  'l  lo  cnil  irr,  iiiiii  ri  i jiitrliiu'' -n! i<i (iiii lality  for  the  in- 
cessant nt't-di  ul  lii/iitmg  and  uutnping,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  such  a  constnictir>n  solid,  and  therefore  a  sIo|m»  m  a 
vein  must  Itv  siip(M>rted  by  flanking  masses  devoted  to  that 
object  alone.  In  a  coal  mine  this  sacrifice  is  not  of  much 
imjwrtance,  but  in  a  metallic  one  it  might  be  a  greater  Iii-* 
than  the  slight  a<lvantage  of  a  slo^io  would  eoni|>cn8ate  fcr. 
Moreover,  a  slojie  to  a  given  level  is  longer  and  more  irregu- 
lar than  a  shaft  sunk  vertically  in  the  country-r»>ck ;  the 
development  of  hoisting-ways,' cables,  pump-rods,  pipcii, 
etc,  iathewtore  greater  and  the  service  more  inconvenicnU 
The  nsoal  method,  particnlariy  when  nue  capital  ia  at 
command,  is  to  aioK  »  vertical  abaft  so  aa  to  strike  the  de- 
posit in  depth. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  vertical  shaft  for  the  attack  of  a 
vein  has  been  sunk,  and  as  deep  down  at  once  as  various 
reasons  will  allow,  it  is  next  put  into  connection  with  the 
deposit  by  means  of  the  cross-cuts,  which  are  galleries  slop- 
ing a  little  towanl  the  shaft  for  drainage  and  rolling. 
These,  liko  tho  shaft,  should  be  ample  for  the  circulation 
expected,  and  spaced  apart  vertically,  say  100  feet.  The 
cro.x.s-9cetion  of  a  ahaft  adaptini  to  hoisting,  pumping,  and 
ladders,  or  a  man-engine,  all  together,  may  be  20  by  30  or 
more,  an<l  the  section  of  galleries  for  single  truck  about  6  by 
6  feet.  From  where  the  cross-cuts  pierce  the  vein  next  are 
run  gangways  to  right  and  left  in  the  vein  itself.  These 
make  the  diilercnt  levels;  and  as  they  are  permanent  ways 
for  rolling,  they  have  the  same  diini  n^Liin  as  the  cross-cuts, 
anil  like  l  hem  and  the  shaft  are  strongly  timlKTed.  Finally, 
th(>se  levels  being  put  inti  <  ommunicatiim  by  slojies  in  the 
vein — f.^nt  npart.  for  i  xample — the  niinersl  mass  is  seen 
to  l)e  suli.liv  iil.'il  inio  a  -i  t  of  ).nnillrlop-,pr,l,  1 1 "0  by  2(X).  and 
j)n''i-n; ill.;  i'im  Ii  fi  ur  ili-i h^'.'il'i  'I  an.:!-  -  on  ■.diu'li  they  may 
be  I'liMly  m  -noKfl  for  I  In-  pii  o.  oi.i  ii  n  of  un  pjoitation.  This 
fini--lu-s  liie  pr<  paratory  uork.aml  it  rniiains  lo  be  SJiid 
that  ."iucli  interii  r  pi' pnr;itio:i  -lionlil  always  In-  kopt  up 
and  iirge<l  in  advAHoH  '..f  Mi.'  ,'\ji|oiia'iiin  pi-op.  r,  »<:>  as  lo 
explore  the  vein  for  a'  N  a-t  a  y.-ar  -  work  in  proupcct. 

Exploitation  is  the  taking  wut  uarnlielopipeds  so 

l-n  paiiii  mill  exposed.  If  such  a  parallelopiped  be  al- 
tiii  ki  ll  oil  «ii  upiMT  corner  by  minors,  who  with  pick,  drill- 
I'lir.  ntid  shovel  ilelve  into  and  break  away  the  mass  beneath 
tliLiii.  sucii  is  calle<l  underhand  istoping.  which  is  DOW  rarely 
practiced.  Overhand  stoping  is  where  the  worlOMB  at- 
tack one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a  parol lelupiped.  In  this 
case  the  miners,  all  of  them,  are,  as  it  ware,  undennioing 
the  whole  i>arallelopipc-d ;  the  one  in  advance  Is  dinetly 
on  the  timbering  of  the  gangway  beneath  Urn;  the  lefnsa 
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ia  plied  up  behind  oa  this  Umberiue,  Mid  the  other  mimnt 
foUow  sUodiDg  OQ  thak  nr  ob  tiemw,  so  timt  th« 


attaek  beooniis  ud  Amn  HIm  m  ■tairwar  upside  dinrD. 

Wh«D  tba  Tein  matter  Ita^  doM  not  faniiah  eaottgli  raf* 
usa,  it  b  usual,  in  tin  «afla  of  mioacalf  of  oooataanble 
value,  to  sand  waste  rock  down  into  the  mine  from  the  sur- 
Xtiue,  or  prooun  It  bj  excavstiona  ontdde  of  the  vein.  Wbm 
ttia  vein  liaa  Hat  il  i.s  vvi<leiit  tlut  the  same  profile  of  slvue 
nay  ba  laid  ont  fur  the  attack ;  bat  then,  also^  a  lai^^r  stylo 
inaT  be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  partiottUrly  IQ  ooal- 
betu,  where  it  is  always  an  object  to  get  oat  tlie  matatial  in 
ample  dimensions.  In  thi;>  ca.se  eithur  lon|per  ataps  an  de- 
signed, with  several  miners  on  ench  face,  or  the  lon^wull 
method  ia  applied.  This,  which  is  common  now  even  in 
bods  of  coal  9  to  10  feet  thick,  where  strong  propping  is  at- 
tainable, consij$t8  in  attacking  a  long,  atraigtit  line  uf  face 
with  all  the  miners  abreast.  They  |>rop  behind  them,  and 
if  there  is  rvCase  sufficient  to  till  up  in  reiu-,  they  do  »>,  rc- 
aarring  open  rolling  ways  to  the  aliJitt*  This  method  is  con- 
venient for  every  element  of  interior  economy,  such  as  roll- 
ing, ventilating,  lighting,  overseeing,  etc.  If  tilling  can  not 
be  procured  adequate  to  replenish  the  vacancy,  thou  what 
little  there  may  he  is  built  into  pillars  or  walls,  and  the 

f round  is  allowed  to  sink  upon  these,  or  even  oomptetvly 
own  if  tlM  roUiag'Wajs  can  ba  kapt  open  bj  haoking  iuto 

the  roof. 

The  exploitation  of  thick  veins  is  LfTi  utL'!  In  difTi  r-  nt 
disposition'?.  For  <»xnm])!f>,  when  there  is  abundaul  tilling 
they  iiiny  be  af..vkiMl  from  tuliiw  upwani,  taking  out  hori- 
lontjil  ^  liich  jiro  suiit'.ssivi<ly  AIIiim!;  or,  asrain.  where 

ctivinj,-  i>  ulliiwabli;-,  ihvj  muv  in-  tnkcu  fruiu  alj.jvo  <_l<j\vn- 
ward,  ii'iich  slice  ln'in^  tr.'rtt'  il  likiMi  h<iri/"iit.'il  iu-ii.  witliDut 
Ulling.  I''itmlly  ttu'  ini'thixi  by  ]):ll,'irs  tiini  LT'iHi'i  irs  i< 
C&ble  ttM>vvhuru.  I'lmt  tilli-  i-rchii.irily  rcfi  rs  Id  jiti  exfiluitji- 
tion  in  which  the  pillars  i.f  tiu'  luiu.Tul  arc  u>i:d  f  ir  su]>ti<irl 
alone,  and  are  supposed  lu  b<-  N'ft  mid  abaiid  'tii  il  uH.-rly. 
Ttiis  rolinquishcs  one-third  ii>  wno-luilf  the  niab  riHl  iti  tho 
earth,  nnil  is  the  worst  jiossibly  alimist,  thougii  iii  thick 
Vi  itis  of  i  hi'iiji  iirr'  or  r  lal  sometimes  the  only  one  pi?sibli>. 
it  Id  corniiui.Ml  iifii'ii,  liuwever,  with  a  subsequent  ri'lil'ini; 
■of  tho  jiillars.  whi-rt'liv  it  becomes  more  economical  imd  ra- 
tional ilic  rubbing  involves  caving,  of  course,  and  whou 
the  creep  of  the  caving  can  ba  OOmnuyidad  WOlkj  the 
method  is  as  exhaustive  as  any. 

AU  the  foregoing,  except  underhand  sloping,  applies  to 
'Coat-miniiig,  but  this  last  is  at  the  same  time  a  larger  and 
yet  a  more  delicate  Idnd  of  raining  than  metallic.  Cool- 
mioing  differs  from  other  mining  principally  because  the 
fiMmtfl  OUgllt  to  ba  larger,  because  there  is  comparatively 
litUa  refuse  in  ordinanr  ooal-bads,  and  because  the  goncra- 
tion  and  ignition  of  fira-danip  in  fleiy  minea  exact  i»- 
eullar  lighting,  partloular  TentuAtioD,  «id  Ixaides  a  dispu^i- 
tion  of  worka  whieb  admiti  baitdting  largo  <]uaiitiii«s 
aoononimUy.  This  aonaidaration  leads  to  dkpoKing  the 
main  phui  in  bcmndarin,  with  walls  of  coal  left  between, 
ttnl  also  to  the  wall-ltnown  style  of  pillaiSand-slall  exploita- 
tiva  In  thia  tlie  pillars  are  long  strips  kft  between  the 
■talis,  whieh  ai«  bea<lings  run  into  the  coal,  direeted  so  aa 
to  take  an  easy  grade,  and  out  of  which  the  coal  Is  entirely 
won.  The  pillars  are  intended  to  be  subsequently  cut 
through  ancl  robbed  out;  in  tlie  meantime  there  is  in  each 
front  ur  breast  quito  a  seclusion  fTon  outside  damage.  The 
perfection  of  an  exploitation  is  to  get  ont  ail  the  valuable 
material,  and  nothing  else.  With  rapidity  and  witli  aafety 
and  oonfort  to  the  miners. 

With  softer  materials  the  actual  work  of  extraction  by  t  he 
miner  con.'ists  in  cutting  a  deep  groove  under  the  mineral  to 
be  WW),  s'lnietimes  supplemented  bv  vertical  cuts  and  pry- 
ing off  the  body  thus  Uiosciied.  In  hartler  material  blasting 
is  meortcd  to.   Sco  Blastino. 

Inlfrinr  Trantportation. — From  the  fronts  down  to  the 
gangway-  tlio  matters  are  sent  in  barrows,  sledges,  shutes, 
or  cars,  in  the  main  ways  there  are  always  railways;  the 
tracks  are  narruw  and  the  ratl.t  light,  but  laid  bi>H  on  sli<t<p- 
cr".  a?  above-ground.'  The  cars  may  be  iron  or  wood ;  they 
must  liJivealow  center  of  gravity;  wheels  close  together, 
fur  th>'  ciirveJi  are  ^hnrf,  nrul  PTicmiilxT  w)»h  fbp  Ifojjl  possi- 
lili- <iciid  wciL'liI .  I'hi'  tiii  '^'irs  iin- mm  iimi  l>i;\ s,  mules,  small 
hiTscs.  sratiuiiary  fiif:un-s  with  eiidlfaii  tlittius  to  lake  trains, 
li .i  (imiiti\ es,  or  el«  i  tnr  in  itors.  Examples  of  great  drains 
usmhI  hs  cHiials  for  subterranean  trans|)ortali<in  nn-  also 
familinr. 

Hoitiing, — At  the  tnouth  of  the  shaft  is  planted  a  great 
dartiol^  naaally  mada  with  fear  upti^tt^  on  top  of  which 


are  two  large  shaaTes  or  pulleys  to  bend  tJia  oatalsa  fromtha 
ahaft  to  tha  winding-drums  or  redsL  Ilia  aabbs  an  hemp, 
aloae,  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  alChar  nmod  or  flat;  they  are 
terminated  with  an  end  of  diain,  which  is  hoolted  to  tha 
buckets,  skips,  or  cages*  Tha  cages,  now  so  prevaJently 
usoj,  ate  simple  elevstoiai  whiofa  oany  one  or  more  cacs; 
tiity  are  gaided  by  vertiad  atripa  of  tfanbar  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  hoiating-way  for  Uiat  purpose,  and  these  also 
serve  in  cotineiklon  with  the  safctv-catcbes,  which  are  at- 
tached to  all  cagv?,  particularly  i\  miners  are  hoisted  in 
them.  Safety-catclich  arc  uf  various  patleniis ;  the  best  are 
probably  th<]«e  with  toothed  eooentnc  wbeelsi,  which,  when 
the  cable  breaks,  encrust  themselTBS  into  both  lateral  flanlu 
of  each  guide.  Tha  best  winding  apparatus  is  for  round 
cables  conical  drama,  and  reels  for  flat.  The  operation  of 
hoisting  is  for  many  reasons  delicate,  and  the  engines  ought 
to  be  sensitive.  The  best  hoisting  sptom  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  two  horizontal  cylinders,  without  any  fly-wheel  if 
possible. 

Pumping. — In  the  Cornish  U\m  the  pumps  of  a  deeo 
mine  are  composed  of  a  series  of  lifts,  each  more  than  100 
feet  higlu  All  the  pumps  are  force-pumps  with  plungers, 
except  the  lowest,  which  is  a  lift -pump,  more  convenient  for 
following  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  or  lieing  moved  about. 
One  main  hmI  of  wood  and  iron  stretches  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  ntul  to  this  are  fixed  hj  spiips  or  shoulder?  the 
nils  of  ihf  fi)rcL-.|iuni[H.  The  wcit^ht  nf  tli(>  iiiniii  red  ;s 
almost  lilwiiy.s  greater  than  thai  of  tlu'  (-■iluiim  tc  iift  ; 
thcrcfiirt' 1  Im  wurk  of  the  cn^rirH'  is  liiuitisi  i(j  liftiti;:  lliat 
rod,  which  when  released  sinks  and  moves  the  plungers. 
Ill  the  U.  S.  [iracticc  favurs  the  u-c  (if  direct  acting  pumps. 

Vtuti!nii<in  is  t:t)ier  natiirnl  or  artitlrial.  Many  circuin- 
ilances  iiiav  c.-iiisc  «  imliiral  drauglit  belwecii  tw.i  <irillcea, 
sucii  lis  iliiTcrence  (if  lei.  el,  difTercnco  of  sLction.  variety  of 
fX])osure.  and  [irevnilini;  wni'ls.  ArliticiHl  ventilation  i> 
pnxiucol  liy  |ineiiinal  il'  luuohines,  tlie  chcaiH'sl  of  wliioh  is 
I  he  >ild  i  lartz  I'luwcr  ;  by  fans,  sueli  ^Ls  liiiiliHrs  and  l-'iibry's; 
by  fLiriia<')'s,  u  euiuiuon  and  elii-ap  method,  but  dangcrrms  in 
fiery  tnine^  ;  and  by  jcts  of  Steam.  The  use  of  cornpressLd 
air  in  the  drills  of  mines  assi.'slj*  ventilation,  bui  not  s<>  ranch 
as  might  be  iinagin*  ii.  On  the  wliok.  it  i>  fmind  jireferable 
to  ventilate  b^  drattiH;;  out  the  air.  rutlitr  than  by  forcing 
it  in  :  and  this  course  is  particularly  advantageous  in  coal 
mines,  because  by  rarefying  the  air,  instead  of  condensing 
it,  the  flrc-damp  is  more  freely  liberated  to  be  wafted  away. 
As  for  the  <listribution  of  the'  air,  a  general  principle  is  to 
carry  the  current  low  down  at  first,  directing  it  afterward 
through  the  works  upward,  and  split  it  into  uumeroos  un- 
tainted .streams,  until  it  reaches  tna  npeaat.  The  dirtctiiig 
and  modifying  of  the  currents  is  dbetad  by  doom  and  air- 
shutes  in  tha  mina-wsyL  Most  minanwho  paridibrai^ 
plosion  in  coal  mines  are  viatima  not  of  tha  flvfrdamis  b«it 
of  the  choke-dampi  or earboole  acidt  after  tha  artaauopha, 
particularly  if  tite  doors  and  Tentilating^flnes  ate  disabled; 
therefore,  in  these  dangOfous  mines  the  means  and  poten- 
tiality of  ventilation  are  vitally  important. 

Milling  at  coal  mines  coiiMist^  only  in  breaking,  picking, 
screening,  and  wa.sliing  the  coal.  The  breakers  are  toothed 
cvlinders;  the  screens  arc  revolving  screens,  with  different- 
sized  apertures  for  sorting  the  lumps  as  they  jmws  through ; 
the  washing  is  done  in  laiKC  jigs  or  cisterns,  where  the  cool, 
like  metallic  ore  in  smi^r  apparatus  of  tha  same  kind,  la 
subjected  both  to  a  current  of  water  and  to  a  movement  of 
vertical  oscillation  of  the  .same  iinjielled  by  pistons.  Masses 
of  metallic  ore  when  first  astraetod  and  dumped  are  first 
broken  by  haramere  or iledga-work  in  a  pile-driver  frame; 
Iheii  trcatrtl  by  jaw-crushers  and  cylinder  rolls,  sometimes 
toothc«l,  then  transmitted  to  the  stamps,  which  are  of  vari- 
ous patterns,  the  most  powerful  being  regular  steain-pe»tlM 
working clirect  from  the  stcam-cvlinder.  The  metallic  mud 
Ihu*  obtained  is  concentrated  further  by  washing;  in  li^'S', 
shaking-tables,  cloth-rollers,  and  the  sliiiics  are  finishei!  i  fT 
in  shtiri».s  and  long  tailing  labyrintlis.  It  is  advanta^'eons, 
even  iti  the  cheaper  metals,  to  carry  sliine-washinj:  far.  and 
in  the  prcparatirm  nf  mnl,  wa<hinf,»  fends  to  coiiie  uiorc  and 
more  in  vogu*.-. 

Mining  Surrfyimj. —  Sn  erii;ii  r  oue-lit  t'l  be  ronlrnt 

without  ae'  unit.'  aii'l  adeiiuale  nmjis  of  his  nnderi:roiinil 
work".  Ihe  iniiilj  ways  are  snrvr-yed  w;lh  a  transit,  tho 
iiiirri.w.T  ones  and  the  froiils  of  work  wiilj  a  conijiass  and 
half  tirtde  ausiKUidf^i  f  ri  iiK  a  cord  streteiicd  at  convenient 
[loinls.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  an^zles  and  linear 
measurements  being  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes, 
it  ia  eaay  tfaaretrom  to  oiaka  auqia,  aactiana,  and  alantiooa^ 
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or  to  aolts  tuy  ptoblem  af  onderground  projection,  hj  the 
ovdiuNy  metboda  of  dcMsriptivo  gwoMtrjr  or  trigaBoaicttx> 
Benaad  117  Cuslbb  Knomorr. 

Mliiphetti.  min-Ret'tee,  Marco:  statesman;  b.  in  Bo- 
loj^ua,  llAly,  S*pt.  8,  1818;  studied  physiral  and  social  sei- 
enc4?,  and  ax  &000  «a  he  was  of  age  traveled  extensively  in 
Ilalv,  France,  and  Oermany.  In  1846  he  pnmotuced  a  dis- 
couno  at  fiologna  00  the  ooni<l»v  fobrm  la  Engtuid,  de- 
dnring  himself  in  favor  of  frw  tndo.  JUs  >«xt  work  wu 
mDitSegvtm  tHJPkOiufpkg qfBMoqf.  In  18114 he pnb- 
liahed  u  eaw  (m  OoHMtwof  J%i«^f^iDd»«QloKy 
on  Owtuo Reodil;  In  18MI ateai^ ontitltd Delta £e9iMh 
mia  pMiea,  tUte  mi*  ntfuMiin  mm  la  utonUe  a  eol  diriUa, 
whicB  is  the  moat  mnarlinble  of  his  works.  Meanwhile, 
Hinffhetti  had  eateblUhed  in  1846  a  journal.  11  Felinnro, 
which  f^ve  him  great  cooddaration  at  Botoena.  In  1847 
he  waa  invited  to  Rome  as  member  of  the  Consulta  della 
Finanze.  In  1848  he  was  named  by  I'ius  IX.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  but  on  the  defection  of  the  jwpe  from  the 
libenl  cause  Minghetti  left  the  ministry  and  ha«t«ned  to  the 
liombard  camp,  where  he  was  appointed  captain  on  the 
Staff  of  Charles  Alliert.  After  the  battle  of  Uoito  he  was 
created  major,  and  after  that  of  Custozza  (1848)  he  was  dec- 
orated by  the  hand  of  the  king  himself,  liossi  invited  him 
to  forra  a  part  of  his  constitutional  ministry.  Minghetti 
arrived  in  Home  on  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  of  his 
friend,  and  at  once  published  an  indignant  protest  against 
thf>  infamous  crime.  I'iiH  IX,  desired  Minghetti  to  takp 
I'll-  place  of  the  murdort-ri  iiiiiiis.ter,  but  he  refused,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Pip<lmfiiito';<'  unii  v.  After  the  bBttIo  oif  Novui  ii 
the  gave  himsi'lf  up  in  fiis  privHtc  stmlu's,  lakin^'  [uirt  ill 
po!iTi<'«  only  wht-ii  it  wun  iu'<'rs..iiiry  ti>  sii-^tiiiu  tlii'  jmlicv  (^f 
Cavmir.  Ill  \^'>H  lii>  went  t'l  Kt:y|.>t  ati'l  Sinai;  in  lu' 
wii-  lippoidied  by  Cuvmir  •;rcn'tjiry-gei!t!r»l  of  foreign  iUTair-, 
nil. I  I  .iti^ributed  |>ou<  rfiilly  to  M^cure  the  annexation  of  iln' 
ti  irhii-s  and  of  the  ilonuit'nu.  Aft«r  the  p<»Reo  of  \'iUtt- 
fntni-A  hi.'  tn'came  a  member  of  the  a^-^t'inbly  of  tliu  Hi'inag- 
na.aii<i  upon  the  annesattuu  h«  »u.s  clcrt-  ii  ini'inlnT  of  Par- 
liament from  iiolo^na.  In  1860  M  in^^ln  tti  \mi>  tjiiiml  Min- 
ister of  llitr  Interior;  in  1862  Minister  of  Finance,  and  at 
the  same  timejure-sident  of  th«'  l  ouncil;  in  1864  he  effected 
a  loan  of  700,000.000  francs,  and  with  tlic  concurrence  and 
aid  of  Pemzjsi  brought  about  the  famous  September  con- 
vention which  tran-sferred  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  FioKDoe.  In  the  Henabroa  ministry  Minghetti 
was  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  agricoltural  and  commercial  departs 
ment,  and  firon  1678  to  1878  be  wi»  at  the  head  of  the  cabi- 
net—ftmfc  as  Minister  of  Finances,  afterward  «s  Minister  of 
Foraijni Aflaits.  li^mJMAiiAOfHUBuiiLuUmrantdEwno- 
mkiiXVmx  Lt  Doimt  HWmmm  nails  BOle  oHi  td  Secolo 
XV.  »  XVJ.  0877);  la  CAmm  a  h  Slaio  (187^  D.  in 
Bome,  Dee.,  IsM^  Min  Rieordi  (8  vols.)  appaaiad  after  hi& 
d*"^'  h. 

Miagrelia:  down  to  1804  an  indept-ndent  principality  of 
Transcaucasia;  in  that  year  became  subject  to  KuKsia.  It 
oorre^nds  to  the  ancient  CoicAis,  and  its  capital,  Izgaur 
or  IslniriahiSiUiatetl  on  the  Blacit  Sea,  is  identitUnl  with  t  he 
ancieiit  HtMetirtas,  a  colour  of  Ifilatns.  The  MitiKrelians, 
aomlwriiig  (1890)  about  S14,000,  are  doady  related  to  their 
neil^boni  the  Georgians. 

Minho.  ini  i>n'v5  [Portug. :  Span.  J/i'/foJ.or  Kntre  Poiiro  e 
Miuho.  m  trit-iloo  r»-d-»ieen  yo  (between  tlu:  Uomo  ami 
the  Minho,  rivers  which  bound  it  on  the  S.  and  X.  resjioc- 
tirely):  a  former  prorinoe  of  I'ortugal;  l>ounderl  N.  by 
Spain,  E.  bj  Traz  oe  Montea,  S.  by  Beira.  and  \V.  by  the 
Atbuitic  Area,  8,807  sq.  miles.  It  is  the  most  populouti, 
the  richest,  iiMl  the  bast  wdtlvated  province  of  the  kingdom. 
Everjwhen  art  fanjla  nlleys,  rich  meadows,  RMa.  and 
vioejards.  Tha  products  aro  fmii,  wine,  oil.  fL-^.  1  i:i:i^<-s, 
barivT,  lye,  and  vheat  Chief  town,  Oporto,  I'l  n.  1S81, 
oflirirtl  i?stim:\fe)  1,014. 70S. 

Miniature  ^frum  Fr.  miniuture,  from  Ital.  niinialura, 
deriv.  of  miniare,  to  paint  with  minium  or  rcd-Iea<l  <  l,*t. 
minia  re,  deriv.  of  mt  uium,  red-lead.  The  nuMlern  change 
of  meooinc  to  indade  the  idea  of  smallne?>s  may  1m<  by  con- 
fusion witS  Lat.  mi'nimiu,  ItaL  minimo.  etc.] :  a  verv  small 
pktnXB  of  an  J  kind.  Some  writers  have  included 'in  the 
tann  small  sculptures,  medallions,  wax  models,  and  the  like, 
tmt  this  it  tuiasuaL  Miniaturfs  in  tin  nsual  sense,  i.  o.  of 
small  pjetnres.  belong  genemllj  to  «ae  of  two  chue«$,  viz. : 
(1 )  The  paintings  in  manuscripts;  ^)  The  JMintings.  usu- 
ally portraits,  on  {Miper,  cardboaid,  ivory  or  vellum,  or  in 
vitriMble  oolong  on  ponalaia  or  enameled  metal  plates, 
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wbiob  were  intro<Iuced  in  the  sbtteenth  centurr,  became 
findiianablc  in  the  seventeentb,  and  went  out  of  common 
nsa  wlien  photographic  portnuts  bacawe  common,  about 
the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  eentuty. 

A  collect  ion  of  flit  v-eiglit  illustrattons  of  tbe  i7tni.  exhib- 
ited in  the  maooscnpt  room  of  the  Ambrosiaa  LUiraiy  at 
.Milan,  is  of  peeuUar  value  beoatiaa  the  writing  on  the  bmdk 
of  tlie  pictures,  by  its  ehancter,  fins  the  date  very  ncariy. 
This  approximate  date  Is  400  A.  D.,  a  time  when  elaasic  art 
was  in  a  sute  of  degeneracy.  It  is  auspected,  however,  that 
the  miniatures  have  been  copied  from  macb  earlier  works. 
The  Vatican  Vergil  of  about  the  same  dale  is  stated  to  con- 
tain fifty  pictures.  A  few  Greek  manuscripts  of  about  the 
same  epoch  are  known  in  which  are  miniatures  of  great 
beauty.  Several  of  these  have  been  copied  in  color  and 
with  great  care  in  Laborte's  Hittoirt  de«  Arts  IndutlrieU', 
the  manuscripts  thcm.selves  are  accessible  to  students  in  the 
great  libraries  of  Vicniifi,  Paris,  and  the  British  Museum. 
(S»'e  IixuMiSAi  Kii  M  AM  s<  RipTs.)  Orcck  manuscripts  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  such  as  are  generally 
called  Byzantine,  give  us  aLM>  some  idea  of  the  pictures 
which  earlier  hnolc  rnTi?t  hnre  contained.  It  is  quite  evi- 
titint  that  iiiiiTiy  of  tliesc  [littiirts  xxrv  copied  from  those  of 
the  great  time».  Uiber-  Mini  to  hv  rather  nri^nal  concej>- 
lions  of  the  time  when  tliey  wt  re  psiinti-d.  l!y/.Hnt  im'  imint- 
ing  is  known  tons  chiefly  l>y  niennsof  these  minintun  s.  atid 
by  the  mosaics  which  reninin  in  churches.   See  Mus.^ir. 

In  Ireland  in  the  sislh  and  wvi^nth  cenmrips  tliere  was  a 
vrry  remarkable  iifvclo]nnent  of  dfcomtivc  and  ri'|ir»'s<>niH- 
tivf  art.  Thfi  inamisfrijits  of  (his  time  contain  vury  dri-oru- 
tivc  niinifttures,  soniu  of  wlncli,  liowcvrr,  are  cxtreiiiely  Iwr- 
liaroijs  in  expression  of  faces  and  in  timwinjc.  Arii>rlier 
surprising  develonim  ttt  of  art  at  an  early  epocli  i*  tliat  of 
the  time  of  Charles  the  iireat  iUharlemagne).  Tlie  manu- 
scripts of  his  reign  contain  some  splendid  nii  turr.s.  worthy 
of  comparison  with  work  of  a  much  later  anil  uiuri;  j^ciuraliy 
artistical  epoch.  Both  tlie  Irisli  aixl  the  Carolingian  minia- 
tares,  as  well  as  the  early  Engiish  ones  of  a  period  not  much 
later,  wn  mm  nnendly  conventional  portraits  of  Christ  or 
of  aome  one  of  tba  evauKelists;  but  there  are  ooc^uional 
piotarea  of  incident,  like  the  very  epirited  pieture  given  by 
Weatwood  in  tha  ^tkngra^tia  Saara  Pletorw^  and  taken 
from  a  nptaodtd  oUitli-oeBttiiy  BiUa  la  tha  Natiaoal  Li- 
brary in  FariK,  ThoB  rapreseati  8t.  Jaroma  nboat  to  take 
ship ;  behind  him  is  Rome,  a  fOrtlHed  eity,  with  a  draped 
figure  anned  with  spear  and  sfaield^perhapa  a  reminiscenoa 
of  some  ancient  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma;  the  saint  him- 
self is  in  his  bishop's  robe ;  the  ship  is  of  classic  type.  Much 
of  this  is  an  echo  of  some  much  older  painting,  luit  (lie  pic- 
ture is  full  of  vigor  and  interestn 

Miniatures  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  are  to  lie  found  in 
Gospels,  I'salters,  and  church-service  books,  and  their  nnm> 
bor  and  character  are  fixed  by  tradition.  Thus  Opposito 
the  page  devoted  to  St.  Barbara  ap]>ear8  a  pictun  of  the 
saint  with  her  tower  in  a  pleasant  landscape ;  in  correspond- 
ing place  is  St.  C'hri.Hto|>lier  bearing  the  infant  Christ:  or 
St.  (Jeorge  killing  th*  drnL'^n  whilf  the  snlfnti's  daughter  in 

an  old  Eastern  costume  ki  1>  111  th^'  ili-tunei ,  and  beyond 

is  a  towered  citv.  A  Crucilixion.  a  lignre  of  llie  .Saviour  in 
the  act  of  Iwnedictiim,  a  gronj'  of  thi  Virgin  and  Child  and 
St.  Anne,  fh*'  nrnther  of  the  \  \r^:ui.  Iiave  each  it«  npfMsinted 
plaee  in  the^e  ( liiiiorali' >-i'rvi(  e-lfi/oks.  I'll.  ,•■<■  are  full-jiage 
pictures,  but  ti.e  iMmk-  are  u'enenilly  suiail.  Miniature- 
painting  in  books  reai  hed  it-  trri  ni<  -t  elnlM  iation  in  the 
work  of  .lenn  Fouqutt,  w  ho  diiil  ab  ut  1  1m>,  atid  of  such 
Flemi-li  |iaiiiters  us  dece'rat' d  I  tie  (iruiiaiii  Hfev  iary  in  the 
Veni<  ''  I.ilirary.  Thc^^'  atti-t-  Imve  left  einl-orare  pictures, 
with  land-.;i|'e,  many  fi^:iii-es,  fre>;-  and  vit'ori'i-  action. 
The  wt'U-kiiown  and  c.nerally  r«>.spt'i  ud  trHdiliwiiS  of  the 
art,  that  noshaiiow-  -hall  I  t?  cast,  but  evervthing  moileled 
in  pure  color,  arc  jiuw,  ui  least,  disreganied,  as  in  the  l>or- 
ders  of  many  late  niinintnres,  and  in  some  of  tlu'  iii<  i  i?-.  s 
of  the  Brtmrio  firimani.  Mrdin-vul  uuiaatuie-painiiu^- 
went  through  its  lost  stage  in  the  brilliantly  colored  pic- 
tures whidi  the  iirwticed  ilbiminalnrs  knew  how  to  make 
out  of  early  wooa-i'uts  in  outline.  S*mu'  of  these  arc  richly 
painted  in  vivid  colors  and  touched  with  gold,  so  that  the 
irontiBplece  of  a  printed  book  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
not  be  Known  for  a  wood-cut  but  tliai  other  copies  of  tha 
same  book  exist  with  the  same  print  uncalorcd. 

Portrait  miniatwes  fa^gan  to  ba  tssMonaUe  atmoot  ex< 
actly  as  pictures  in  manuscripts  ceased  to  be  Minted  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  HeniT  VIIL  in  England  verr 
small  oltKular  portraits  painted  in  waterKsdor  and  in  olit 
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diMiy  on  aanHmard  and  on  paper,  were  very  common,  and 
ths  paintan  waia  mU  paid.  Horn*  at  Umm  ainUlure  par- 
tnite  bava  a«an  beaa  aierilwd  to  the  gnat  Holbein,  bnt 
wttlMMIt  mflicient  eridaneak  A  Uttla  latar,  under  Elizabeth, 
NkholaB  Hilliard  wai  tfaa  fbToilta  miniatnrMMUoter,  and  he 
waa  meoaaded  b/  Isaae  Oliver.  Tbeae  wan  the  moot  famous 
aitltta  la  tbii  line  about  the  Bagiish  eourt,  bat  other  poi^ 
trait-paintan  worked  in  small  as  well  as  in  llfMiie.  and  a 

rat  number  of  RNind  ami  oval  portrait«,froai  9  to  8  inc-lu-s 
diameter,  were  prmlucud,  nmnv  «f  which  are  preserred. 
The  fsshion  was  a  ultle  leas  prcvalvnt  on  the  Continent  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  the  seventeenth  this  wax 
reversed,  and  the  splendid  court  of  Louis  XIV.  led  all  Eu- 
rope into  a  custom  of  having  portrait  and  cith*-r  miniatures 
■et  in  lockets,  mounted  in  the  tops  of  sweftmeat-tKixcii  nud 
snuff-boxes,  or  richly  framed  for  hanging  up.  The  intro- 
duction of  enamel-iwintin^'  pive  great  impetus  to  the  cus- 
tom, for  enaincl-iNiintii)^  i-<  rif  all  processes  the  iuohI  fit  for 
such  a  purpose,  lM>c>nu9o  of  its  brilliancy  of  color,  the  ca*e 
with  wliich  g'llil  can  hf  itiln'Mliici'd  intu  it,  ami  iti«  perfect 
<lurHl>ilily.  Of  till'  ciuiiui  ^  r-i  I  hi'  most  fHiiums  wils  Jean 
Petitiit,  whn  worked  in  KiikI'HuI  umlrr  Cliitrk-s  I.,  but  soon 
retiirtirii  I.]  Fi-finiM',  where  he  livcil  till  nearly  the  close  of 
Louis  XIV  .'s  ri  itrti.  It  is  proiwlile  (hat  inanv  existing  en- 
amel mliiiaf iin  -  iire  improj>erlv  asi  rilM  il  to  I'etitot,  but  it 
is  ((lilt.' ri  TtMiii  tlifit  many  are  lii!i,  aixl  his  work,  continued 
thriiiiu'li  H  li>ntr  lifi'.  N'l  up  the  stHpilanl  for  such  painting, 
for  its  ijunlity  tiii.s  iirvcr  Ini-u  surpiisM-d.  ('Niler  tne  n-igns 
of  Louis  XV'.,  I/iuis  .\VI..  Mini  Nfi|Lli-..ii,  it  still  remained  a 
flxwl  eustoin  to  presetil  cistly  siiiitT-tM>\.-.  with  the  portrait 
of  the  siiveri'ii;!!  set  in  the  lid  to  iitiil>Hs-.."ii|i its  and  ollii  r|wr- 
sons  to  whom  hi'ii^r  wji>  to  Iw  ilnii".  A  eouinioti  way  In 
itiake  a  money  ir>f'  i"  ni,  lU'  ilM'iii:lii  •■>  ih'iiI  sueh  help  was 
to  pre!«!iit  to  htui  u  niiuiiiluri'  |  .irii;iit  of  the  civer  an<l  a 
roulenit  of  gold  "  to  pay  for  having  it  mounted. '  There  is 
constant  mention  of  that  proceediiii;  in  the  inemoii-s  of  the 
time.  Besides  portraits,  pictun-s  of  inci<lent.  sometimes  very 
free  in  subject,  were  set  in  snuff-lNixeti,  |Miteh-boxes,  ami  the 
like.  Moreover,  porcelain  boxes  were  made,  the  hinge  and 
rim  of  tlieoover  being  of  gold  or  silver-gilt,  and  the  porcelain 
of  these  hoxea  painted  with  delieata  uuKlsoape  and  figure 
•ubjaota.  The  Uttfo  moad  portmita  painted  on  ivotr,  even 
a*  lata  aa  ISMr  and  fa  a  iawoaa«a  atUl  uora  recentlf,  pra- 
aerra  a  faint  tnditian  of  wbal  waa  onoa  a  marveloua  ex- 
travaganoa  of  deoMiid  and  anpply  In  ona  d^artiiMiit  of  >nc 
art> 

BntiMnAraT.— For  miidatnrea  in  nuuinscriptji,  see  the 
bibliography  under  ILsaiTtcupn;  for  the  miuiatureji  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  later,  see  BmSkj^Dietionary  of  JUin- 
uiturisU  (»  vol8„  1H8(M»X  and  J.  L.  Property  Hitony  of 
Miniatun  Art  (ItMT).  Russatx  Stu aois. 

MIbImt,  Mlnncor,  or  MInakal :  a  small  island  between 
tha  Laocaaim  and  Maldives,  separating  the  eighth  parallel 
channel  of  the  navigators  from  that  of  the  ninth  parallel. 
ppUtlealljr  bdoacing  to  tha  tmonx  group,  and  hence  to 
Kanamtr  of  (te  MaMbar  ooaot,  bnt  awnogmphically  to  the 
latter.  It  b  a  ooral  lannatfoQ»  aretoeot  ahapad;  aboat  6 
iailMloQg;withatotaIanaof  S^nilesk  Tha  popnbtioa  in 
1881  waa  84>18,  giving  tha  enormous  density  of  IjMS  per 
aqoare  mile,  or  that  of  a  eootinnons  village.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Mohammed  an".  Mark  W.  Harrivoton. 

Mlni^.meX- ni-i, Ci.Ai UK  I^Itikxnk:  soldier  and  inventor; 
b.  in  Paris  in  1814;  early  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer; 
fought  in  Algeria ;  was  made  a  cAplain  in  1H49  ;  became  a 
teaemrinjKannerv  at  the  school  of  Vincennes  in  1H.V>.  and 
want  in  1W6  to  Egypt  as  superintendent  of  a  factory  of 
UrMuma  and  director  of  a  muaketry  aebool  at  Cairo  on  the 
InTttatloe  of  tha  vioeroy.  who  gave  him  the  title  of  general. 
In  1849  ha  brooght  out  hie  invention  of  tha  rifle-ball  that 
bean  his  nama  It  is  cylindrical,  conical  in  the  front,  hol- 
low in  the  rear,  and  nrorided  with  a  lidga  of  thin  iron, 
which  hj  being  i>re.«<«(]  into  the  groove*  of  the  barrel  when 
the  ball  is  forced  through,  giv«>!t  to  this  a  much  higher  pn'- 
ciiiion  and  range.  His  invention  wa^  the  iin't  appiieatiou 
of  the  principle  of  expansion  in  the  oonstructiou  of  fire- 
arms. D.  Dee.  14, 1879. 

Mln'liaa,  or  Min'inI,  Orpkr  op  the  [minima  =  Lat. 
mSnimi.  plur.  of  mi'nimHs,  least  1 :  a  moiiasi  ic  onier  founded 

a'St.Fnnela  de  Paul  in  Calabria  in  l-ia8»  conArmad  by 
xttti  IV.  in  1474,  and  given  its  present  name  by  Alexander 
VX  la  1488.  lU  founiler  called  them  the  ItermiU  of  St. 
Francis  of  Asaisi.  In  Paris  they  were  called  Bona  Honimes; 
in  Spain,  Fatheia  of  Victory,  because  Fenlinand  the  Cath- 


olic ascribed  to  their  prajers  his  victory  at  Malaga  over  tha 
Hooiis  in  (i«nnaa,Pftubner.  The  name  Minim  (least)  is  de- 
rived frmn  the  humility  of  their  bearing— this  being  one  of 
their  eharacteriatfaia.  Thay  wara  forfaidaea  to  eat  flmih,  lika- 
wise  eggs,  butter,  ehee•^  and  milk;  bread,  water, aad  oil 
alone  formed  their  sole  dietary,  and  luta  were  anmerooB 
and  severe.  Besides  monks  there  wwe  nuna  and  tertmriei. 
At  first  the  order  spread  rapidlv,  but  now  it  haa  only  a  few 
monasteries  in  Italv,  and  still  fewer  nunneries^  Sea  Louia 
Dony  d'Atticfar,  Butoin  ghUraU  de  Fordn  aaart  da  Mi- 
nimt  (8  voUk,  Aril,  1884).  &  IL  JacnoM. 

Mining:  See  Mikes  and  Mmxo. 

Ministers:  See  Diplomatic  Aouraa. 

Minium:  See  Lzao, 

Miniver:  S^-e  Ermine. 

Mink  [of  uncertain  etymology]:  a  name  given  to  wrtain 
animda  belonging  to  the  wea-sel  family  {.ViniMid<r)  and  the 
genus  AitofiiM,  especiallr  1'.  lutreola  of  Europe  and  North 
Asia,  and  P.  vison  of  North  America.  The  former  is  a 
smaller  animal,  with  a  much  finer  fur  than  the  American 
mink.  Still  the  niak  of  North  Amariaa,  aapcdally  aotth- 


MUiloi. 


warl,  yii  lds  fine  and  high-firii  i-il  furs.  Tlie  mink  is  15  to 
IH  iiK  hi  s  idtic.  of  a  rii  h  t;|Mssy  lirowu  with  ii  white  patch  fin 
tlu'  ciiin,  or  N ■iiii't inics  n  wlnie  line  down  the  tlinrnt.  Minks 
frt'ipient  small  stn'aui'- and  forests«nd  mountains,  swim  well, 
and  <-«i4'h  tish,  frogs,  mice,  ami  binls.  They  are  easily  bre<l 
in  a  half-domestieate<l  state.  They  arc  easily  trapfieil,  being 
neither  suspicious  nur  cunning.  They  are  very  destructive 
in  potiltry-yaida,  often  taking  up  their  abode  near.t  hem. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Mlnnoapo1i.H:  city:  i|  itil  of  (;>ttawa  co.,  Kan,  (for  lo- 
cation of  county.  iiui|<  i  f  Kansas,  ri>f.  5-<>);  on  the  Solo- 
UK  ii  river.arid  the  Atch., Top. and  S.  Fc  and  the  I'liion  Pac. 
railways  ;  mile-  N'.  \V.  of  Solomon  t'ily.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultiiral  anil  s(' ••  k-rHisitig  nu'ioii,  and  has  grisl  and  saw 
mills,  foundry  ami  Miiiciiine-shuo.  carriage  and  other  facto- 
ries, and  4  w.M'klvand  3  monthly  pcfiodioall.  Pop.(I880) 
l,us4;  (IsiMi)  1,7.')«:  (UHHti  1,7-J7, 

Mlnncapoli!*  jDuknta  fiiitinf.  wnter  +  Or.  wdKn,  city]: 
city  (s»tt|c.l  in  iu<or|MirHlc<l  in  IM5T.  enlarged  by  an- 

nexation i>f  the  city  >'f  ."si.  .\  III  lion  y  in  lsT;t|;  cu|'ltal  of 
Hennepin  co.,  Minii.  (for  locution  of  county.  s»>e  map  of 
Minnesi  ta.  ref.  !'  Hi;  I'ti  b.ith  siiles  r)f  the  >li.s.sis.siiipi  river, 
at  the  Falls  of  ,st.  Anihonv,  and  on  the  Burl.  Koiiie,  the 
Chi.  and  N.  W.,  the  (  hi.  (in'at  \V„  the  t.hi..  Mil.  nud  St.  P.. 
the  Chi.,  St.  P.,  Minn,  ami  <»m..  the  Cm-at  N'..  the  .Minn,  and 
St.  L..  til.  '\Iniii..St.  P.  and  St.  Sic  M..  the  N.  I'ac..  the  St.  P. 
and  Uii.uiii,  ami  the  Wis.  (Vnt.  railways;  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
.St.  Piiul.  it  is  on  a  broad  e-splanade.  which  ct)mmanil*  & 
fino  view  of  the  falls;  has  an  area  of  iVi}  sij.  inile»:  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  stmight  avenues  averaging  HO  feel  in 
width;  and  has  several  beautiful  lakes,  inducing  the  fa- 
mous MinnetOTika*aBd  the  celebrate^l  Falls  of  Mwnehaha, 
within  easy  acceea.  Tha  lake  region,  affording  exaellenfc 
boating*  bathiqfb  hunting, and  fishings  la  becoming  apop- 
uhirxnmmeraiidaiititnnrewrt  Thaoityisthaaeatoltba 
State  Univwsity  (chartersd  in  1851)  and  of  the  Augibuis 
^^eological  Seminary  (Lutheran,  opened  in  18B8),  and  oonp 
taina  187  chuiohca,  88  pttbUe-ochool  buiUUngi^  au  aeadanj » 
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2  female  soniinnrie-,  a  meilicni  cnlic-fje.  a  €.iiif.orv«f(irv  of  trni- 
■•I  ■.  ;i  free  jmltlic  lihrnry  (buililin>;  cnst  lf:trt<(,<KXt)  with  over 
ll-.tUJI  viiliiiiii'S,  4  i>pcni-hini!tc.«,  IH  mill's  Df  tH)iil<<vnril 
tirivos.  1.1H4  afiv«  of  IhikIs  i)evc>t«l  to  public  pnrk^.  ami  2 
large  comi'torics.  Among  notable  buildings  are  the  city  ami 
count r  buililtiiL'  (cost  iM.<XIO.00O);  NorUi«e»tcrn  OunrHnlce 
L<Min  (LHWit  ♦l.'->o<),(HW) ;  New  York  Life  InaursDce  (cost  <iH(M>,- 
000) ;  ami  the  Masonic  Temple  (cort  9400.000K  The  census 
returns  of  18(N)  slmweU  thai  2.648  manufacturing  rsinblish- 
iMofea (rrare>vntlug  163  industrka)  nnortid.  Tlicyp  hail  a 
oomUiiea  capital  of  f40i,7SS,718;  empuiTed  26,453  ix-r'M>n!); 
paid  •14,^jOUS  forWHjcM  and  for  materiuU: 

and  Md  produots  Taluetfat  |77.I4&451.  The  principnl  id- 
dufltiy,  flioconliiig  to  llw  aamuit  df  capital  «mploy«a,  was 
tlw  maDofactun  of  floor  and  grin  mill  pmducta.  whicli  bad 
18  pj<tjiblishnipnl!i.  and  fVJMOjMtT  cH(iit«l.  ]iaki  ftMAJWS  for 
wmgi^  an<l  |i-34,7aH.7tK}  for  materials,  ami  had  nroduutsTaliKd 
at  flS7,7r>8.79().  Next  was  sawed  liiinbcr.  with  20  ectablisii- 
menta  ami  i|X.r*77.:l(M  capital,  which  paid  #1.003.949  for 
vafp-s  and  ^>94.2.'j7  for  niaterisls,  and  had  produetjf  valued 
at  f7.21-5,2^^-  Then  followed  ap-iculiiiraf  iniplemcnts.  7 
«at«bli»tiinen(«,$2.:iS2.8l8  canitul.  f  173.370  wage  and 
573  materials  payments,  and  $H4l^.4S0  vul  ue  of  proilm'tx ; 
p!!«nin!r-ntill  prmluet*.  22  edUbliabluents  $2.1KN.<lua  capiljil, 
ssii.;  ,;i:(  wnge  and  #1.231.898  material*  payments,  and 
f  2,4ll.«?<2  value  of  nroduct«:  and  foundry  and  inachine-shop 
prixlucts  38  estnlilishments,  f  1.374.024  capital.  f5(l!l.2K» 
wage  and  $413.7Sj  material!)  imyments,  and  ♦1.411,r21  value 
of  pr<.ducis.  The  taxable  valuHtion  of  the  citv  in  If^llS  was 
$14ti,624J1>0.  the  tax  levy  amounii-il  to  *2.}»!».'i.3()l.  and  the 
city  own.  I  [n.  |.erty  valued  at  <ilN.,')l2.:i;K».  The  net  debt 
•Ian.  1.  i^:M.  "US  !^.0;i7,.'>73,  including  a  water  debt  of 
$1,230,01  N».  Tli.  r.-  w.Te  7  national  bnnk^.  combined  capital 
#.j.4-'M»,00(»,  lo  Stale  bank-,  nf  which  13  n'|-irled  combined 
capital  #2.(i"i.000.  and  J  .n,,  i  banks,  ami  6  daily.  43  w«i<klv. 
6  <H.Mni-tuonUilf,  27  niMiitliiw  sind  3  rir,iirffr)v' rH-rii  tltf«l«j 
Pop.  (1880)465887;  (ISOO)  i«4.7:i- ;  .  l^n.-n  iirj. -;;.{:  .:1:hn/| 

202.;t67.  ElK  l"!S  or  '•  .NiiRTllW  tM  tK.S  Mii.LKK.  " 

Hinnedo'sa;  a  tnwi,  if  Mnnitolw.  on  the  Little  Sankatch- 
ewan.  an  affluent  of  tlie  Assinilxiine :  135  miles  W.  X.  W. 
of  Winnipeg' o"  '''6  Manitoba  and  Xorlinv.^r,  rn  Kailway 
(we  map  "f  ("finfidfi.  ri^f.  ?>-H).  It  is  a  flourishing  business 
pla<i'  Ml  ?i  ri  L,'ir'ii  I'f  cxi  i'llent  farming  land  which  is  rap- 
idly tibiTitr  "I'  with  , ,  lotusts.    I'op.  l.'iOO.         M.  \V.  11. 

MinncUa'ba  [I»nkjta,  liter.,  laughing  wafer]:  a  water- 
fall in  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  celebrateil  for  its  beautv.  Here 
the  small  river  Minnehaha  leajw  60  feet  down  a  limestone 
prwipice.  It  i.«  half  a  mile  fn>m  the  Mississippi  ami  near 
Minneapolis.  The  interesting  legend  of  an  Indian  mai*len 
lea(>ing  this  fall  whea  thwarted  in  her  love  for  ao  Indian 
bntve  has  been  flndj  tnatad  bj  LoDgtellow  In  l\t  SoHf  of 

Hiawatha. 

MiniiCAin|r«r»  [from  Oerm.  minnfuingrr,  minnt,  lore 
(<  <>.  II.  tieriii.  mtnni)  +  Bingen,  sing]:  the  name  of  that 
cla-ss  of  German  iM>ets,  lielonging  chiefly  to  the  nobility, 
who,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  to  the  close  of 
the  thirtc«nth  cmiAMf,  cultivated  lyric  poetry  as  an  art. 
Although  this  name  was  applied  to  this  claM  of  (loets  by 
Hartmann  von  der  .\ue.  and  used  during  the  later  .Midille 
High  (terinan  jM^riod.  it  was  lost  during  the  subsfijuent 
Centuries,  and  flnully  was  n'iutnMluce«l  by  llodmcr,  who  rv- 
viveil  the  interest  in  the  stucl^  of  these  [toets  by  the  pul»- 
li<-atioii  of  a  collection  of  their  (KK-ins  (175M).  the  origin 
ami  growth  of  the  miiiiiesong  coinciilrs  with  the  develop- 
ment <if  the  German  chivalry  during  the  twelfth  ci-ntury. 
tiiough  it  is  inoorm-t  to  regard  the  ntiiMiesonii  a  ]iri"luct  of 
the  French  influence  which  .ii  ih.ii  •in  .i  matic  itx-lf  felt  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Germnti  >  ■  iiit^iitKi  cfisfles.  The  oldest 
-ji. '■IIIH'IIA  of  the  minneson„'  wliU'ii  Mr^i^ihat.  111  An-li'iii  ili> 
ijot  indicate  the  lea'rt  trm-i'  i  f  sm  h  f  'l'  iljii  influence.  Their 
resemblance  in  cinti n:- iui.l  hiii_-ii,iL'-  to  the  (Kipulur  song 
reivinled  in  the  fi  mri i  iui  h  tinii  lilirriith  <'enturics  makes 
it.  c.'i  1  li'- I  "Hi I iiry,  I juiir  I'viiii m  ih:ii  i  he  oldest  in innesong 
ilcveiop*.<i  from  tin;  jwpuliW  CiLruiuii  i>ive-soiig,  of  which  we 
j-Kivscss  unfortunately  no  documents  previous  to  the  middle 
uf  the  twelfth  Peiitury.  While  we  have  thus  in  Austria  a 
Oerinan  minnesong  of  purely  native  origin  (Knrcidierg, 
Burggraf  von  Kegenshurg.  etc.).  we  can  observe  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  (lermany  the  rise  of  a  mr>ro  artistic  miiinesnin;, 
wliiifh  is  due  to  the  influence  of  I'roveiival  and  Frcucli 
modela.  The  Imperfect  rhymes  prevailing  in  the  old  Aus- 
trian aoDga  are  now  gndually  being  replaced  by  perfect 
fflws  i  th»  itmetBrt  ot  r«iM  mm  ctropbe  la  ragulated  by  ar- 


tisf  ic  ]>riti(-i|ilf.s,  and  iiihleiu!  of  the  olii  iiuiii«»Uophic  wfCig 
we  iirw  llii'l  the  iHfCts  combine  a  number  of  strophes  into 
one  pijt'iii.  Be^ities.  we  may  notice  how  the  views  of  the 
fashionable  court -ficirty,  the  strict  rules  of  chivalriiiis  i  t i- 
quette  which  form  thi'  bitsis  of  the  troubadour  ixietiy,  alx) 
became  the  conditions  upon  which  the  artistic  miniiesong 
rests.  Now  the  (iermaii  knight,  like  his  French  model, 
addresses  his  hiraontations  to  aiXDe  married  uoblo  lady, 
whose  servant  he  becomes,  wbcso  name  he  dare  not  betray, 
and  whoite  favor,  if  ever  attained,  )m  luid  Co  atdojr  secretly, 
amid  great  dangers,  aa  ibe  was  beio^  walelMa  verv  dose* 
It.  Under  thiese  oonditlon?  there  wm  littia  room  bft  for 
the  descriptive  clemantof  (>oetry.  sbwe  the  poet  Waa  le- 
st rieted  to  the  depiction  of  a  very  few  sitnationa.  With  the 
exception  ot  the  Tageiieder.  in  which  the  parting  ot  the 
Io?en  in  the  inoniing  after  a  clandestine  meeting  is  more  or 
laie  dnunatically  described,  there  is  to  bo  found  a  great 
monotony  in  the  minneeung«  of  this  kind.  We  are  compen- 
sated, howcTer,  for  this  d«fe<  i  uud  the  conscipient  introspee- 
tiveness  of  most  minnesongs  bv  the  graceful  cxpreeeion  of 
tender  and  deep  sentiments,  and  by  conceptions  canoening 
womanh<MMl  and  love,  wUoh  in  tlieir  fablime  idcalim  an 
distinctly  Gcnisan  and  fu  mrpaaB  tlie  freqvently  fHrdkme 
tone  of  the  troubadour  son^ 

The  earliest  representatives  of  this  artistic  minnesong 
are  lleiiirich  von  Veldeke  and  Friwlrich  von  Hansen.  They 
have  numerous  followers,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  are 
Ileinrich  von  Moningen  and  Heinmar  der  •\lte.  In  the 
latter  iMX-t,  who  lived  at  the  Austrian  court,  we  may  prob- 
ably sf'-'  the  model,  if  not  the  tenchi  r,  uf  \ViilTh<^r  v.-iti  (h-r 
Vt.p-lwiMiic.  whose  earliest  minrii-"inL's  sImw  in  thmiyht  nnd 
style  a  great  similarity  to  thn<M'  i  f  Hi  iiuniir.  Wnlilii  r,  who 
was  the  greatest  lyric  jpi'rt  <.f  tin-  M;<l'lli'  .\t:'  <,  s.j..ii  f(>It  -he 
bunlensome  narrowTscs-  mihI  im  ■imti  ai\  uf  tiii'  riiitinesoiig,  as 
well  as  [  hr  iijinaii'iil  inilm  inilil  y  of  tlu'  whi'li  iiMtinwliensf, 
and  we  can  fi'lU'W  him  m  iiia  ynjvinA  upji»»iiig  1  hoiinnntural 
nrtiflciality  i  f  thr  uiinnesong  and  claiming  tlir  iiu'lii  of 
healthy  nature.  In  his  best  songs  Waltner  jic'iin  "p- 
proaches  the  simplicity  of  i\tr  jHii'felar  love-song,  wh if  h  he 
ennobles  by  the  means  of  hw  ,  \,|iiiaitc  art.  The  dechiie  of 
the  minnes<mg  s»t>  in  w  iih  W  n.ihi  rV  di  nth.  Wliilesomeof 
the  minnesingers,  like  L  Iricli  vixi  i.iithicustein,  carry  the  old 
traditions  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  a  number  of  jxiets,  like 
TannhHiiscr,  Steininar,  Neifen,  and  others,  continue  the  op- 
position inaugurate<l  by  Walther.  ridiculing  the  s<-ntimen- 
tality  of  the  niinnedicQ^t,  and  finally  dissolving  the  whole 
fabric  of  miuriejHwtry.  The  aongs  of  Xeiilhart  von  Ueuen- 
thal  who,  assuming  the  air  of  a  nunni'siuger,  utigs  the  praise 
of  peasant  gicia  and  makea  the  TiUana  noar  Vienna  the 
scetie  ot  his  Ion  adTenturee^  must  aleo  be  etiased  among  the 
opposition  to  the  artificial  ralnnepoetrj  of  Reininar  MM  Ul* 
ncn  Ton  Lichtmstein.  With  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  minnes4ing  has  practically  ditsl  out  or  become 
petrified  among  the  mastersingers,  the  inheritors  of  the 
highly  derelopra  metrical  form  and  other  artificialities  of 
the  last  mianeeingera. 

poems  of  the  minnisingers  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  number  of  good  manusoriota, 
among  which  the  so-caller|  Mannn^tieeht,  now  in  Ueiuel- 
U-rg.  is  the  costliest  and  most  famous.  It  luis  been  reprint- 
ed in  the  large  edition  of  the  minnesingers  by  F.  von  der 
llagen.  The  minnesingers  pn-vious  to  Walther  may  be 
found  in  the  classical  edition  ihg  Miuni'mtii;*  Frtihlimj,  by 
Lnchmann  and  Haupt.  .See  also  Uhland,  Schri  ften  (vol.  v., 
pp.  111-1^2>;  Becker,  Hfr  altheimiarhf  Minnexang  \  W. 
Si'herer,  /irut.i.  he  Stuilifii;  Juliu-  (i '  ■  h. in  Thf  Amfri- 
ritn  Jit'ivnii!  ■><'  Philnhmv  (vo\.  viii  i;  K.  liuiilBoh.  litutnuir 
d.   All-'    •n,./  '\V,,!!l,.  r         ,(,    v..,/.  !,r.  I,!.    Mssl),;  WilniBUns, 

Lf>t«n  timi  Diefifen  Wa/tlier.t  t:  i1.  \  iiijiehrri<lr  {IHH2) ;  Schon- 
Imcll.  WdHhrr  V,  tl.  Voffeltivitle  (]H{tn) ;  Hoethe, /("j-tHmor  mn 

poetit  im  IS  Jahr.  (IWl).  See  also  Onw  as  Liter  a  i  i  iu  . ' 

Jfl.llS  Gel  M>r. 

Minnesota  [smiiitd  fioni  Minnesota  river]:  one  of  the 
U.  S.  of  Xorth  .Vmci  ica  (Xorth  t  Viitial  gnnp);  the  nine- 
teenth .State  adinittt'd  into  the  I'tiion. 

Lfirntion  nnd  Arm. —  It  is  bounded  X.  by  the  Ikiminion 
of  Canada.  E.  by  Lake  SujR-rior  nnd  Wistnitsin,  S.  by  Iowa, 
and  W.  by  North  Dakota  mid  South  l)(iki)ta.  The  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  is  the  narallel  of  40  X.  lat. ; 
the  Iowa  line  ia  the  parallel  of  49°  80^  let.  The  extteme 
longitudw  are  the  meridians  of  8B-  80-  and  97*  9'  W.  The 
area  of  the  State,  including  all  marginal  waten  azoept  thoae 
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of  l^Ve  Siijicrior,  is  Kl/.'Sfi-ria  i^i  niilos  (53,948,370  acres). 
The  geo;5rH|>liic  jmiilidn  "f  Miiiiii  -iin  is  tilni.isi  ci  ntral  iti 
the  cuutitioit  ot  ^'urtli  America,  auii  iifr  (InitnuKL-  roaches 

the  Atlantic  by 
way  of  I  i  ucl!<(ih 
Bay,  the  Uulf  of 
St.  Lawrancc,  and 
the  Gulf  oC  Mm- 
ico. 

tmn$. —  In  the 
north  oentnl  put 
of  the  Stat0  it  A 

plateau,  tlw  higil> 

vM  iM>iiitsot  wkow 
surface  an  1,780 
feet  above  w»- 
leveL  FVom  this 
height  the  gener- 
al surface  slopes 
gradually  in  all 
dinotiou  toward 
the  boundariea, 
hat  enrving  np- 
vard  in  both  the  nottheastem  and  southveatern  comers,  so 
as  to  frive  still  hi);hcr  Kl('vatt(in<i.  The  granite  pinnnolcs  of 
the  Uiant  M<nuit«tns  N.  of  Laku  Superior  reach  a  height  of 
8^00  feet,  while  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  gives  to  several 
■outhweetem  counties  nn  elevation  of  some  feet  The 
slopes,  of  very  unequal  an-a.  are  each  quite  uniform  in  de- 
clivity. The  average  ele\'«tion  of  the  whole  State  is  1,275 
feet  above  soH-lovel.  The  feature  which  most  conspicuouslv 
breaks  the  ireiuTal  miifortiiity  <)f  surface  is  the  great  trough 
funned  l>v  Ilic  vallry  uf  tlic  Mississippi  in  tlie  S.  K.,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hi'l  River  nf  the  North,  and,  ititernieiliuie  and 
contiDUnii<*  with  ttiein  the  hmad  vidley  i)f  the  MiiiiK-^>la 
fiver,  ni;ikinir  II  I'iij  V  wllii  its  "salit  iil  thrust  wi  ll  inln  the 
tOUtheni  part  of  llie  .State,  'l  iie  liighest  puitit  ill  llii^  tniiiirh 
is  975  feet. 

The  Ita«-iin  pl.itenu  contHins  the  sijurces  of  four  river 
svsteni.s,  eacli  draining  one  of  the  great  slo|ies.  The  Red 
Hiver  of  the  .N'ortli.  ri'ci  iviiig  the  waters  flowing  from  th'.' 
western -"loiie,  di-icharges  tlieni  into  Lake  \ViMiie|i,  L;  and  ulli- 
inatelv  inti>  Ilud^  ni  Hmv.  The  area  thus  drained  15.107 
«j.  mdes.  Til--  ti  riheni  si.ipe  is  li-s-i  extensive.  i"-c-n[iyiiig 
an  area  of  rniien,  tra\cT-ed  by  numerous  sliort 

streauis  einptyitig  into  the  Rainy  river  or  into  ttio  chaiti  of 
lakes  forinsiig  H  CMnsid.'ralile  ['art  of  the  iiurthern  Ijoundary 
of  the  State.  Tlu!  idiiniat4'  mill,  t  is  into  Hudson  llay.  The 
eastern  sI^ik*  is  snialli'»t  in  urea,  covering  only  H'tH'2  «]. 
miles,  anil  nas  the  greatest  angle  i^f  deelivily,  the  lowest 
laud  in  the  State  being  found  near  Fond  du  Lac.  where  the 
St.  Louis  empties  into  Lake  Superior.  This  svstem  is  un- 
derstood to  embrai-e  a  number  of  .streani.s  flowing  S.  K.  di- 
rectly into  Lake  Superior.  The  bond  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  spring  from  the  heart  of  the  Ita^Mran  plateau,  in 
til*  lake  named  by  Schoolcraft  "  Itasca."  They  flow  first 
mntiharly,  then  curre  eastward  through  a  great  chain  of 
UkoL  wad  deeeribs  man  than  a  hall  ewola  oefow  ftriJang 
out  u  ft  BWin  flontheflj  ooane  for  the  Onlt  of  Mexico. 
After  iwwtvfng  the  St.  Crolz  90  miles  below  St.  Pluil,  the 
MfaaMppi  forms  the  awtem  booudary  of  the  State,  and 
leaves  it  at  an  elevation  of  MO  feet  abova  ae»4«*«L  The 
flow  of  the  MiMssinpi,  like  that  of  meet  of  the  rlreri  of  the 
State,  is  on  the  drift  till  its  deecent  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, whence  it  follows  a  deeplr  eroded  preglacial  channel. 
Of  numerous  tributaries  the  Minnesota  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  area  draine<l  br  the  Mississippi  is  45,566 

9.  miles,  more  than  hnlf  of  the  ^^tate.  The  Mississippi,  the 
innesota,  and  the  Red  are  the  only  rit'crs  that  are  navi- 
gable, and  navigation  ha^  almost  ceased  on  the  la.st  two. 
Ill  the  cxtreiue  southern  part  of  the  State  are  found  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ccdur  and  the  l)c8  Moines,  which,  flowing 
southerly,  at  length  reach  the  Mis.sis.sippi.  The  Hock  river 
empties  into  the  Missouri.  The  total  urea  drained  by  these 
streams  is  4,7:11  miles. 

It  is  estimate*!  that  the  surveys  of  the  State  when  com- 
bleted  will  enumerate  10.000  lutes.  They  are  of  all  sizes, 
injni  Kr<l  Lake,  with  an  area  of  340  sq.  miles,  down  to  in- 
coiisidenihle  ponds.  M  least  three-fourths  of  the  lakes  arc 
found  in  t  lie  ■•  tnoriiini'-  till  "which  forms  the  surface  of 
the  greater  part  of  I  lie  Slate.  A  smaller  number,  generally 
shallow,  but  often  extensive,  lie  in  the  "  inuditied  urtft."  A 
T«r7  faw,  like  I«kea  Travene  and  Big  Stone,  in  the  Miime- 


sota  trough,  anil  I-ake  Pepin,  in  the  Mississijipi  valley,  are 
mere  enlargements  of  river  beds.  The  n-niainiler  are  the 
rock  lakes,  lying  along  the  norlheni  boundary  and  in  the 
triangle,  where  they  dtsphiy  bold  and  tortuous  shores. 

Gtulii^y. — From  the  reports  of  the  State  Geological  Sui^ 
Ter,  which  has  been  prosecuted  since  1873  under  the  an- 
spices  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  following  state- 
ment, in  which  the  local  terminology  ii  employed,  has  been 
gathered :  An  nncient  Arehmm  axis  titiaiaiia  the  State  ceo- 
&aUjikonN.&toSlW.  On  tba  opposite  Hanks  o(  this 
axis  tha  htsr  lodm  at*  kid  in  bditt  aptMvttiniaitcIf  panlial, 
tbom^  thejr  an  much  mdfa  axtensive  on  the  •ootMastera 
Hank.  Tbcsa  belts  in  order  ara— (1)  The  TmooIc^  enhma- 
Ing  two  ByBtems,  (a)  the  Animikie,  whidi  1ms  at  its  base  the 
qnaitiitB  seen  at  Pskegama  Falls,  New  Ulm,  and  in  Pine- 
stone  County,  and  (b)  the  Keeweenawan  or  oopper4iearug 
traps  of  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  (S)  the  St.  Crou  series, 
displayed  extensivelv  in  the  bluffs  of  the  St.  Croix  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  being  of  Cambrian  age;  (3)  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian, extending  from  the  SU  I'eter  sandstone  upward  to 
the  Hudson  river  formation,  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
State;  (4)  a  feeble  representation  of  the  Upper  Silurian; 
and,  (A)  nunconformable  upon  the  last,  the  lowermost  mem- 
bers of  the  Devonian,  vix..  the  Comiferous,  and  doubtfully 
some  traces  of  the  Hamilton.  All  these  systems  and  for- 
mations are  clearly  made  out  in  the  S.  and  E.,  but  in  the 
N.  W.  they  lie  deep  under  the  drift.  Later  than  all  the 
foregoing,  Cretaceous  strata  were  de|M>site<I  w  ith  <liscor(]ant 
stmtiflcation  on  their  outcropping  edgis.  The  Statt!  as  a 
whole  lies  under  a  heavy  mantle  of  drift,  which  is  deejK-st 
in  the  western  half  and  thins  out  gra<lunlly,  to  disappear  in 
the  triangle  N.  of  Ijtke  Suj>erior  ami  in  the  ancient  riM-ky 
valley  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Mi&<iisciipiii.  The  principal 
n«'k  ex|«isures  are  found  in  these  denuued  areas.  In  the 
we>ieni  hiilf  of  the  State  exjiosures  are  fewan  l  !y  se|ii^ 
ralcii,  the  priiieijijil  being  those  of  the  upr>pr  ,\liiiii'  - >ia  val- 
ley and  1  lie  onarl /.ites  of  the  extreme  soutliweslern  ■  i  uul  i-ji. 
.\s  a  geniTiil  fuel,  the  ^Teiit  drift  sheet  consists  of  that  eon- 
fiiseil  iiuxture  of  >anrl,  gravel,  anil  <  lHy  known  as  till,  and 
In  lieved  to  he  the  uiitiiedinle  jirodnct  of  glacial  action. 
.Miiii^'  the  river  \alleys.  ho»e\er,  are  f'lund  extensive  areas 
of  strutifieil  siiiid  and  gravi  I,  eviiieiitly  de|K>siled  in  water 
on  a  foundation  of  till.  In  some  cases  these  dep<-isit3  form 
narrow  terraci's,  in  others  they  widen  otit  into  plains.  Ex- 
leiisive  b<ds  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel  are  also  foiuid 
I  outside  lit  riNer  gorges,  and  Iliev  ironstitule  a  large  |M>rtion 
of  the  surface  drift  in  tlu- Leaf  ifills,  the  Mesabi  Kange.  and 
in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  These  drift  materials  are  the 
subs<hil  of  the  .Stale,  and  mingle  with  other  elements  to 
form  also  the  surfaee  soil.  There  is  verv  little  stony  ground. 
The  to|)  covering  of  the  soil,  cuninionly  known  a.s  '•  black 
dirt,"  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  The 
color  and  richness  of  this  coating  arc  due  to  the  residuum 
of  immemorial  prnirie-llres,  or,  in  the  forest  regions,  to  the 
accumulations  of  decayed  vegetation. 

The  stratified  clavs  of  the  drift  are  wrought  into  bricin  of 
many  degrees  of  color  ami  hardness.  Excellent  potterr  is 
made  from  the  finer  clays,  and  kaolin  and  other  materials 
for  crockery  are  foond  <m  the  Cretaceous  area. 

Clean,  sharp  sand  ior  hoOding  purposes  is  generally  abun- 
dant, and  the  pure  white  sands  inm  tlm  St  Peter  fonnai* 
tion  are  pnooanoed  ansttrpaased  for  gtiiss-making.  Build* 
ing>«tonea  are  found  in  grmt  vacie^,  and  mmj  be  elaariHsd 
as  ftoUows:  (1)  Crystaliine,  as  in  tlie  granites  at  doud; 
(2)  quartzite,  as  in  the  red  jasper  of  the  soothwestem  4NinB^ 
ties;  ^  dolomites,  as  in  the  beds  at  Prontenac:  (4)  dalo> 
mitio  limeiilone,  as  miarried  at  Red  Wing  and  Kasota;  ^ 
limestone,  as  in  the  Trenton  beds  about  Minneapolis;  and 
(6)  sandstones,  as  found  at  Hinckley,  Dresboch,  and  Jordan. 

The  ArchK>an  formations  of  the  State  contain  iron  mines 
of  phenomenal  richness  and  acceasibUitir.  The  region  known 
as  the  Vermilion  Iron  Kanp)  extends  both  E.  and  W.  from 
Tower.  From  this  range  in  1899  were  produced  1,643,964 
long  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  mostly  suitable  for  Ufsseraer 
steel.  .\  not  her  range  of  iron-bearing  rock  lies  at  the  bass 
of  ihe  l'iil;i-o>;oic  in  the  Taconic  formation,  known  as  tlw 
Me>abi  Itaiige.  'Di's  reL'ion  extends  from  the  Pokefsma 
Falls  of  the  Mi—i  ;  I  ;  l  iver  easterly  145  miles.  Theoreis 
soft  hematite,  very  ivv>:  from  impurities.  Extensive  mining 
is  can-ied  on  by  means  of  steam  shovels,  which  lift  the  ore 
directly  from  the  bed  to  the  railway  cars.  The  projliietioii 
in  IHtWJ  was  6.517.3115  long  tons.  The  total  shipments  of 
iron  oro  from  Minnesota  uuncs  in  1089  were  8,101,8(19  long 
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Prii'liiftionii. — The  prpnt  peopraphic  oxtcnt  nf  thi-  Si.iic, 
thf  ri'  liiii'^s  of  siiil.Hnil  llu'  almniliinci'  of  wnlrr  ri-i' 
iivari.  il  ,'iih1  .■ilx'Uiiiiiiig  llura.  The  » nllcy  of  1  lu'  Miimcsolft. 
i>.  .  ii|iyiti^'  Ir^-  tlmii  one-fifth  of  the  ami.  contiiiiis  1,174 
11  liiii:  |iliiiit>.  ( 'ont rury  to  n  poniinou  Iwlirf.  MinnrM.tii 
i-<  a  <  "i.;it  rv  of  forol  r:il  Ikt  I  liiin  i  [ir.'iirii'.  Aliont  .")■,', *KKI 
sq.  mill's  lire,  or  luive  bet'li,  WihuU-*!,  tliu  rrlimiliing  ;iJ,(XKI  hj. 
mile^  bviiii;  prairie. 

Til..'  tinil'iT  (  f  till'  »onl-  .if  th.'  I t.'KU  ^1.  -  li  ii-  i>  ::i"i! 
(■••Il'ists  rliii'tly  of  n;ik.  .  ilii,  li.'i--,  nini  lli.i|i|.'.  lii  Mii'  iuMtti 
half  of  iln'  jMalt  arv  fmin.!  '.sliili'  niiii  y.)i'i'.\  u  iut.- 

i-citir,  s|inn'e.  tumara.'k,  111-'^  I'in-li.  Thi-  wiiil- r  .  Imi^il.'  i- 
IiHi  rii.-.'r. .11-'  for  the  {..■ii.  li  mipI  ihc  I'h.-rry,  \>.a  I  li.'  Iiar.li.  r 
V!iriel:i-s  ..f  1 1n- ;i| '| 'li- HP'  lT' iwii,  ivii. I  iM:iti\  '.ui  i.  ii-<^ 
liat'.'>"''  iiluMi  iir>'  Im  m^'  |.r.  Siiiiili  frui'-,  in.  Ji'lniu' 

t  fx-  f;rii[i<\  ll'  ■tiri'-h  i:i  -.'rr.i  l  ii: .i.ii'  Ijlii.     mil  ■  X'  N 
w  lii'P.'  iirc  ill.'  ti-uitl  i;jir':l..'[|  i  i':;.'t;il  l.-v  ill  gp  lit.-:  ;  ■  r- 

fc  tiiiii  thiili  111  thf  liliick  Soil  of  Mutt'. 

Tho  Initlitlo  an. I  aiili'fo[ii',  win.  ii  w.  i'"  on<'i'  [ilcntiful.  hi»v<' 
il;si['|-.''in'il.  l.iii  111  t  hi' '^T.'.it  fi;ri-l  l..  I  im'  N.  nr.- .'Ik.  iiiu  i^*'. 
liear.  (icwr,  urtd  wri'lv  ttir  iM  iivvi.  (iroii'^',  |Mirlii. mni 
qhmI  •tiU.HirTire  tbe  war  of  the  pot-hunt«r.  Tlu  ro  ar< 
nv  waten  that  are  not  well  stocked  with  VHluablt.  kj*.  .  i< 
of  fish.  The  State  has  an  efficient  puna-  law,  ami  a  Mute 
fish  commiasion  is  engaf:e«l  in  restocking  laki-s  and  m  rcuin^. 

Tba  followtng  aummary  from  the  census  reports  of 
•od  1890  ahowa  tba  extent  of  (arm  operation:*  in  the  Slate : 


■SUBS,  no. 

IMO. 

two. 

VrtalaMiiJbi^  ^•'Li''"*.   

1[^otal  aefaace  of  fMciii.4  

Value  of  farms,  ioclwliuK  ImildliiKii 

f  tin.r34.af<i» 

11^8S1 

18,00li,64S 

$M0,0Gi0,47Cl 

♦  «  .1 

+  75  J 

Tlio  following;  tjililo  (*hows  tliL'  acreage,  yield, and  Talue  of 
the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  ItMJO: 


TMa 

ValM. 

S1.7M,7W  binh. 

Wlu-Kt  

I.SQS.tVI.'i 

51.50l».i'5!!  ■ 

S'i.fcVl.NlRl 

I.flfii.SITX 

4!.«i.rr.i>l6  - 

M,!.M 

\.<mAH  •■ 

la.'!,.-**. 

7,'.T5.!ai  " 

«,7rti.r*'> 

(•I.TT'i 

lOfl  «|S 

S.swi.Hir 

Bay   

i.af7.i«i 

U.IWi.'.'U 

$«7.m,7l6 

0»  Jm.  It  'lMMi,  the  farm  aainab  comprisctl  459,67:^ 
IianM,v«Ine  «SS;88«.768  ;  8,348 lan^wlae  |48I^88S;  678,- 
540  mileh-oowa,  raJue  $21,385,891:  084,468  0X611  and  other 
eattla,  nixaJfOMSm',  419,818  riMwp,  Tidtte  fLmil  i; 
and  aboat  60(MW twiiM, valm  18^800,000;  total  vaiuo,  |67,- 
865,979. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  the  mid-tein|i<  rate  KMM  b  fn 
Minnesota  modified  uiid  nnieliorated  by  local  conditinnit.  It 
ia  rare  that  an  abutidttnt  rainfall  in  the  Krowing  season  i'^ 
not  followe<I  by  dry  weather  farorable  to  oarresting.  The 
wiDtefB  are  dry,  with  moderate  snowfiRll.  Ttte  high  latitodc 
givea  a  long  day  in  the  growing  season.  Pair  weather  is  the 
role  for  the  whole  ^car,  no  that  Minnemta  has  been  a  favf>r- 
ita  resort  for  inrahds  needitii;  to  live  nut  of  doors.  Malarial 
diseases  are  unknown. 

The  aTerace  teinnerature  for  the  year  of  the  central  part 
of  the  State  18  44'6  ,  for  the  sammer  7't .  „ud  for  the  win- 
!•  r  The  fivern^'i'  iin'<-i]>iiai i.  u  for  the  year  is  88*75 

iiielies;  tho  mean  height  nf  Imninieier.iUHW;  and  the  lowest 
winter  tein[M'rature  in  l(SO;t  wiw  —  •JO'  V. 

The  rt-.  i  nl  of  olisi  rvatlon.*  made  at  Minneapolis  (lat.  4>')* 
X.,  Ion.  14'  W.I  liy  William  Cheney,  voluntary  obsiTver. 
r,  S.  Weather  Hiin-aii,  Dr'part ineiii  ..f  .V^riciilture,  shows 
the  ftverniT"  temperature  and  |)rei:ii>itatioti  by  months  from 
1!*6.5  to  inclusive: 


AnariMt  ... 
S»'j»u-ml»r 

OetOtHT. 


•lM4««a««*a*a« 


RalaaU  Hi  Ixli 

U  Si 

1  a*! 

21715 

\-4f^ 

4AK, 

8-419 

57  48 

SMfi 

«r-«i 

3'.1l»< 

C«'J-.' 

3  77« 

S'4i:« 

.15  7« 

1  KM 

M-16 

vm 

U-70 

I'M 

Til.'  avemtre  teiiiperaliire  of  Ihi'  year  at  this  station  is 
:twenty-ninc  year^i  ;  the  avi  iajre  mhiiiu.  t  ti  iii|  i'iiitiiie, 
t}.K',sH  ;  the  average  winter  t.'iii)w  raiure.  I'.''*"*  ;  an.l  ilu' av- 
erage rainfall  jht  year.  v.Mt'ti:;'J  im  t,,  s  (tweiity-einht  yeaiM. 

JJiviaioiu, — Fur  admiuistruiive  punxjees  jilinuesuta  is 
a  t  V  idad  intP  «%ht7-f our  oomtiea,  as  foUowa : 

ootnmis  Axo  ooi-ktt-towxs.  with  ropcLATioy. 


Aitkin  

Anukn  

Becker  

BeUranU... 

IVntrwi  

Hiir  Sliiiie. . , 
■  line  KJkrth. 
Ilri^mi. .  , ,  . 

(.'nrlt.iii  

L'arNer  

Clui^  

CnUaito  

Clnv  


I  ■.  Ik  

t'i.it.in»<«»l . . . 
Crovr  WltiK  .  . 

r>Bk(>t»  

l>o<I||p;  

Douglas  

Fkribautt  

Fillmore  

FrtflMirn  

(ImMlhiie  

Omnt  

Hennepin  .... 

liouston  

llnlAaM  

Iitanll  

rtnj«':l   

11  

KAIuiI.ei!  

Kutiili\ohl  

Kittni.ii  

Iju'  <)ul-Parle . 

ljk.kf  

!<•  Sueur  

I  JlKT.lu  

I.v.m   . . . 

HfcI-lHXl  

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  


Mower.  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles.  

Niyrman  

Olinct<il  

(KierTail  

Itne  

Pipestone  

Polk  

Pojx*  

1IjllTI'**-V  

l.eit  IjiLe  

ltlll»IM«l  

KellTtlUl  

KilV  

R.K-k  

Ro«H-au  

St.  I»uls  

.•icott  

Slierlmme  

Sibley  

Steams  

Steele  

Sterena.  

8w«ft  

Tod«l  

TVavenwi  

WalHwba........ 

Wa^lena.  

Watm-a.   

WiuhinKlon  

Waloiiwau   

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wrik'bt  

Vell..w  M..||<'ltl" 

White  Karth  lu- 
ll l«a  Reaerva- 
tUm  


TMais. 


1 

•M. 



Info. 

rtf. 
I9W>, 

c  v. 

4>.i  4M 

9-¥ 

ll.Slii 

VB 

8,401 

i4,3n 

8-C 

SM 

8-D 

B.SM 

9.S1S 

8-A 

5.7^ 

8.781 

ll-D 

10-0 

15.S1 7 

IW.  1  ^7 

R-F 

Kl.OIT 

!>-K 

lC..'i3:i 

17,.'H4 

ft-l> 

I.:^7 

7.777 

l>-B 

]S,4W 

^? 

10.869 

.>-.\ 

11.517 

17.9IS 

H  H 

as 

Hill 

lie 

7.412 

6-l> 

8.N,">i 

1  l.'i"«i 

10  F 

so.aw 

ll-F 

lOjttt 

lll,S40 

7-B 

1M08 

ll-B 

16.708 

n.<iBii 

II-O 

n.son 

iSH 

ll-R 

17.1*!^ 

•J  1  .h:W 

10- F 

SIH.>**i 

31.1S7 

"-B 

SJC.I 

»  E 

1W.3$»4 

ll-H 

Mtt 

•,K8 

•-F 

TjBOr 

11,678 

8-B 

74S 

ll-C 

t,SS4 

i4.Tm 

7-K 

1JS71' 

4. SI  4 

l>-C 

l^.tl'.tT 

!>',tI8 

3-\ 

7.HW 

S-A 

14,iaMB 

S-H 

4.6M 

10-B 

ia,<B7 

sn.zM 

Ift-A 

s.esii 

ICi-M 

9..^ilt 

14..V)I 

9  I> 

17.<fci6 

U-.V 

W.ISO 

i.vauH 

11  I) 

9.41B 

10,986 

a-D 

16.496 

i7.Ta> 

T-E 

M45 

1MW6 

7-D 

IMK 

tS,MI 

1  ll-F 

1S.019 

&,xei 

II-B 

S.ttM 

ll.Ull 

Ii>-I> 

IS-fS 

11.774 

'  ll-B 

1  l.'.i.'W 

liMllH 

i.'i.m.^ 

ll-O 

lii.fno 

'JH.IIU 

•-B 

45,87.') 

7-F 

4.<BS 

11.54'1 

11-A 

0.iil»4 

8-A 

35.429 

H  11 

lo.a'cj 

!J,.%77 

9  K 

I.'HI.TtlC 

17'>,.V>I 

I'-MM 

lU  V 

it..'*'* 

I7,JtU 

10- c 

IT.O!* 

•it.niia 

10  F 

lM.I<»iN 

ij<i.i»*t 

11  A 

9.HI7 

9.«W 

2  B 

0.91^1 

4  F 

44.I«S 

III  E 

l.M  17 

8-E 

s.8nM 

7.'J<1 

10- 1) 

1.^.199 

lli.^ia 

8-C 

]M'.KI4 

4i!mU 

11-r 

Ift.fAM 

S-B 

&.«&! 

8.«1 

B-B 

10.161 

18.  wa 

7-r 

».mo 

33S11 

T-A 

4.Mrt 

7..%t:i 

in  Ii 

I-:.!':'.' 

I'<.'.i-.'4 

1  6-f 

7,931 

II-K 

IS.»1.1 

14.71111 

1>-F 

lI-D 

7.74« 

11.41lrt 

«  A 

4..'UA 

R.n«ii 

I!  II 

aa.7U7 

».nH) 

1*  K 

iii.mi 

99.157 

9.SM 

14.602 

8.486 

1 

tjtnjm 

rol'NTVTfiWlCa. 


AUkiii  

.\nuka  

Detroit.  

BemldIL  

Bank  Banida. 
<  >rt.  .Iiville  . . . 

Mniikato  

Ne«  Ulni  

I  "arlton  

I'luuika  

Walker  


Oeler  Cfty.... 

Mn'irheail 

(ll nii.l  Marui.t  . 

\S  iiiiloiii  

Hrainerd  

II  am  lugs  

Mantorvllle  


Bine  Earth  City. 

I'r.'slon  

rl  Lea  

K.  .1  WiD«  

K.ltii  >w  Lake  

MiniM-aiiolut  

Caleikmia  

FarkBaiiMa... 

tlBinbr<<rKe  

(irnnd  Kji|>iil«  . . 

JfiekM.n  

Mora  

Wilniar  

Hallock  

Ua<liaoii  

Two  Barljor* . . . 
LeSuMirCVMer. 
t.ake  Brnlou  ,. . 

Mnrslwll  

(ileiirtie  

Warren  

Falruioni   , 

Utchflekl  

PrlDorioa  

LHtleFalla  

.\UBtln   

Slavlou  

St.  TVter  

W.irtliUn^oii. .  . 

A. la  

UiK-b«'»ler  

Fersni*  Falls  

fine  City  

I1l».«ti>ne  

Cr.iokstoii  . . 

(lleliw..i..l  

St  1'im!  

Iti  .l  I  jiUi-  l-iilli., 
Kiilwuuil  Falls. . 

Beaeerrslis.... 
Faribault  

I.ufertie  

Kiim-aii  

Iiiilijili  

slmkinK.,'   . 

KIk  Klver  

Heixleraou  

St.  Ciouil  

<  >iratonna  

Morria  

BenaoB  

Ijnaf  Prairie  

Wti.;llMi> 
Wiil.i,-!.!,  . 

Wn.UiKi  

Wnwca  

Stillnnler  

Sl.JntiieH   

Bwkenri'lire. . , 

Winona  

BuOTalo  

araoile  Falls... 


1.719 

8.O0O 
«.186 

1.891 

1,217 

w.m 

5,413 
449 
%105 

aw 

%m 

.V,7:v) 
i'.'.Mi 

7..'.34 
.'1,^11 

ooc 

1.081 
8.900 

i.2n» 

4,fil<0 
."HO 

•AW.7I8 

i.ia 
»« 

1.750 
7N5 
8.9S1 

i.nf.8 


MM 
4X 

WO 

2.1  *<H 

1  THI 

I  '.-:ii 
;<  I 'III 

MIt 

B.m 

6.474 

4.W2 

1,2.VJ 

0.  H48 
6.0:6 

BM 

^.^al^ 

j.ssa 

1.  n« 

1.NK& 

i.eai 
_fi« 

7,S88 

«.2iiS 
SOI 

X'.1M7 

01 1| 

7.1140 
S..V1I 
I.WU 

1.  Bs» 
]..*« 
I  I  r; 
'.'."■.;•< 
l-.M-ii 
.t.llW 

IS.HH 

2. «I07 
t.Wt 

18.714 
l,MO 


*  Reference  for  location  of  cf.uiiti'"i.  we  iiia].  of  Miiiijes..la 


frinripnf  Cilieit  and  Tciiit".  irit/i 
rinni'AimliK  9il'>riH-   Si    Paul.  l(V:j,IM5>i :    Ihiluth.  'I'v'.SIWl; 


I'll/illlnlii 

Minnea|)olis.  3i)2.7!t;  St. 

Winona.  111.714:  StilhvMt.r.  I'.VilS;  .Matikato.  ln.riiiti:  St. 
rioiid.  8.(MW:  Furihaiilt.  T.'-Us  :  He.  1  Wit. c.  7. ;  liraiti.  i-.l. 
7,524;  llochester,  6,84^;  Fergus  Falls,  0,07-..';  Littlu  Fulls, 
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6.774;  Owaloniia,  S.-Wl ;  AuMin,  5,474;  Vew  T'lm,  5,403; 
CriMikMon.  H,:i^O;  Alhort  L<  u.  -i.'i(H) ;  ilasiing^  3,811. 

I'op'iht'ftm  atul  hacft.— In  1H50,  tt.077:  is«0,  170,023; 
i:!!».7(tfl;  lKf<0.  7H(j.79;i:  imi  l.;ti)l.H30  (native.  8:j4,- 
4TU;  forpipn.  4«T.:rvfl :  nift!<--,  ;  frmnli-<.  60fl,.*,or) ; 

while,  1,2U0, 1  ">'.< ;  ( ■'I'.'roii.  rj.iMiT,  i>f  w  uu  ii.iis:!  « .  ri-  |"'t  -.in<) 
of  AfHenn  di-crnt.  Ui  Ltiliicsc,  *  Ja(>iiiivs«.-,  ttiiii  l.Sbfii  ctvil- 
isfd  lii.liiiiiM :  llKKi,  1,751,3»4. 

Ih'liiMlrien  ntid  JlimiitrMi  Jntertstx. — The  f'cn««is  rpinrnsof 
is!»i)  4liuw«><l  tilut  7,.'jO.'5  maiuifiwturih^  estniili^iiMu  tits  rc- 
[..iiicl.  T>iest>  hwl  a  combined  cflpitiil  of  f  I  JT.iXl.tj'iX,  em- 
pl-vr-l  7«,02»por;-iiii,,  [niiii  :5;.;s.lM».j;Jlt  f.a- ^ji;,-,--  ami  Alls,- 
4Nl'.Lt41  fnr  mftterials, and  had  i>ri,.<in>  ts  vulmti  at.  4lU:i.U.j:j,. 
47n.  Th.'  ••■;tdihj?  inamifaci  nil'  i-.  ihai  i>f  ■■pring  wheat-Hour, 
and  it  s  I  lii>  f  ->'.it  is  ill  Militi'  apuUs,  wi«  iL'  ilu'  iniiiieiiHe  water- 
pnwi  T'if  the  I'alls  uf  ST.  Aiiih<mvi.H  iiu>»tly  thus  Utilized. 
The  dauy  t-'jipat'iiy  uf  ii--  mills  i?i  4i..'<<(0  bam-Is,  an'l  the  oiit- 
i)Ut  of  tlie  year  was  Si.T50,  ITu  hnrr.  l-.  u',  whi*  li  :!..'!:iT.- 
s05  barrels  were  exfKirled  directiy  friiUj  ihe  \o  iuiMign 
mnrki  ts.  A  ctni.siileralilu  nmuufit4--turu  of  (lour  \*  growitig 
up  ill  ihiluth,  attracUnl  by  the  convetiieiice  of  shipuieiit  di- 
reetly  by  water.  Lumber,  chiefly  pine,  hold*  the  next  placo 
to  flour.  The  total  cut  of  j)itie  in  WUri  wa.s  reported  as  1,001,- 
917,003  feet.  The  fjreat^^r  nart  of  thi»  wa-s  inanufaetured 
into  lumber  in  the  ,StMt«,  Minne»()olis  holding  the  leading 
pliico,  with  Duluth  OS  second.  Next  in  iroportaneo  ami  of 
considerable  magnitude  are  foundries  and  maehiuc-sho|M, 
builders'  mipplies,  nieAt-[>acking,  agricultural  iuiplcnients, 
furniture,  priiaiug,c«r-building,  Wwl»  and  ohues.uud  pa|>L>r. 

BttiMmt-Qn  Sept.  fi.  IIKX).  there  were  88  iwtiuiwl  Wnks 
with  comment  etpital  of  1(12,0)92,040,  indiTitfual  deposiu 
of  148,806,8^148,  and mrplus  and  pi.  llts  rf  t-.071,m.ei: 
•lid  188  State  builttirith  eooiUikcd  enpiul  of  10.654,800, 
indiTidual  deports  of  |9i6i1M!,n8tMid  Mirphw  mm  UMttla 
of  $l,44S,M0i  Tbew  wwa  «bi>  47  prirato  hnUn,  h  loan 
and  trust  eompanJcf^  and  11  larinefMiankB,  with  oombineil 
cnpital  of  ^fiMffft.  deposits  of  il6,2T7,189,  aod  surplus 
•ndprofltoof  (751,029. 

Cimm«fea«— Minneo^ota  had  two  U.  8,  customs  dbtrictji 
and  ports  of  entry— Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Minne- 
sota City,  with  the  chief  ofliee  at  St.  I'aul.on  the  MisBiMippi 
river.  Ituring  the  calendar  rear  1900  the  imports  of  iner- 
chantlisc  at  Diduth  aggre^;ated  fM.4O0  in  ralue,  and  the  ex- 
]>orts $:^,6r>U,241 ;  and  the  iin|>ortsat  MinneHotaCity  l|il.5HI,- 
8!N), and  cx|iort9f;j5 7,778;  totalirnporls.f  1,677,700;  exports, 
1^:4.017,019:  total  foreign  increhandiiw  tnule,  ||S,0H^- 

Finunre. — The  aMae&sed  valuation  i«  about  $700,000,000. 
State  Ux  rate  (1898),  |1.")0  per  $1,000.  In  tho  year  ending 
July  31,  1900.  the  receipts  of  the  .State  aggn'gateil  f9,015,- 
108i24.  and  the  exi»etidituna  M345,tH(0.72,  Icatrintf  balance 
of  |2,i09,:<:t7.r>2.  Tlia  total  debt,  all  funded,  on  JuIt  81, 

1000,  was  |il,279,00O. 

Meaiu  of  t'ommunication. — With  sonic  exceptions  the 
railways  may  l>e  i-onsidered  as  radiating  from  a  center  in 
the  "twin  oi'lies,"  .St.  I'aul  and  Minneapolis.  Their  aggre- 
gatu  mileage  on  June  80,  1H99,  wa*i  tl.500-26  miles.  The 
3  per  cent,  tax  on  >;r.iss  [Mrmni,"-,  in  lieu  <jf  all  other  taxes, 
Hfnv<tiif»'f!  Ui  *I.  I  |;;,lii<2.i;{.  Minnesota  hiw  no  eanalM.  The 
runs  fiiriiisli  i-\i  r  J.iVOO  miles  of  navigation,  anil  Ijike 
Superiijr,  pcncinif  iiii:  lo  the  heart  of  the  Slate,  gives  water 
communication  efi>o\ai-d  to  the  seaboard. 

Cfnirrhffi. — Tli.-  r  u  n-  (  f  IWK)  gave  tlwi  following  Statis- 
tics of  till'  pnu'  ipal  rrli^i'iiis  bodies  having  a  nieiiuienhip 
uf  5,000  and  upward  each  in  the  Stale: 
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SchooiJL—TiM  system  of  publie  inatnictloii  consist!^  of  <  n 
the  oommoa  schools  and  the  normal  schods  for  sunplving 
them  with  tsachsrst  (8)  the  cradsd  schools,  including'  the 
high  schods;  and  the  State  Lnirenity.  Thi,Ke  institutions 
are  orgaoloally  aJBUatcd  and  are  anlqne  in  priMenUug  a 


com|>lete  <ty!«tem  of  smiiarized  school  instruction,  in  vhich 
tuition  is  u'bsoluu-ly  free  of  ehargea^  Cram  A  B  C  to  liie  doe* 

torate  of  philosophy. 

The  State  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  system. 
County  »upennti'ndtnt»(  h.nve  iinmpdtste  "stipf rvision  mf  the 
Common  whooli*.  Tlu-  Lrradi'd  M-h'"iI>  uii  sn].^  rvi.-i'.l  by 
local  superintendents.  Mo-t  <if  tin'  In^jh  schools  are  sub- 
ject t'i  till"  \  isjta'i'iii  i.if  till-  .s:)H,.  IiiltIi  s(.-h(X)l  board,  which 
controls  the  distributi'iii  uf  a  Siair  fund  to  such  approved 
sch(H>ls  as  utulertake  l  i  pn^pari'  sluiii  nts  for  the  university, 
hi  lH!>H..9ft  thiTt*  w»»r.-  »S,IMI>  •.(■in., ,]>  ;  th,'  *iehool  projw'rfv  w«s 
v.-iLii/d  al  il  l.MXMWHl.  'rhiT.-  \MTO  1  1  .■J.")*!  Itat  lii  r. — ^'J.^IIh; 
iiiiTi  iiiiii  s.'.iH  w,!;iii'ii:  the  average  pay  a  Uiuiiih  wtt.s.  for 
nicii  s  tl,  iiT  \vi  ;iii  n  )f  j;»,.')0.  The  total  revenno  for  seined 
purpoMs  wa<  !*r),.").")ii.4.(7.  and  tlm  exti«ndilim;  f5.172.110. 
There  wrr--  H'^4.<H>i  cliililn-ii  ciirnllrd;  iimtuk''  dailv  at- 
tendance, 2oT,M.J.  .Schui  ;  wft.s  !.")<(  ilayv.  'I'lir  exjH-iid- 
iiure  per  pupil,  ba-swl  on  tln'  avi  racre  daily  atti  iidance.  was 
^21.H1.  Tho  permanent  ^rli  'dl  fund  vli-nvetl  from  the  sales 
of  public  lands  grauted  \>\  the  p  ut»ral  Government  amount- 
ed in  1809  to  |!«9«.842.  I  uder  a  "  local-optioii "  law  text- 
bwks  are  generally  supplied  to  pupila  of  common  and 
graded  schot>ls  at  |)ublic  expense. 

LihrnrifK. — Acconling  lo  a  U.  S. -Government  re|)©rt  .m 
imblic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  upward  each  in 
Minnesota  had  5G  libraries  which  containinl  :)04.AA8  iNnind 
volumes  and  35.090  pamphlets.  The  libraries  weru  clas.«'i- 
fie<l  8.S  follows:  Ueneral,  12;  school,  19;  college,  0;  law.  2; 
theological, 3;  medical,!;  public  iiislttution, '2;  V.  M.C.  A., 
1 ;  social,  0;  lehmtillo^  Si  «Kl  historieaJ,  1. 

Btat-offiet  amd  JwedkaUj-^n  Jan.,  1901.  there  were 
1,660  txMti^ees.  of  whhdi  148  were  presidential  (8  flnt- 
class,  18  aeeoiul-clast,  127  thItd'dasB)  and  1,612  fonrth-dass. 
Then  were  788  mMwy-oider  ofllocs  and  80  nion^-ordeir  sta- 
tiona.  The  newipaperB  and  peiiadicab  eomprised  88  dailr, 
4  semi-weekly,  560  weekly,  1  tri-monthljr,  1  faHwesklf,  ill 
semi-mr>nildy,  !>H  monthly,  1  bi'mouthly , and  8  qtuurteri; 
publications';  total,  6t^. 

Charituble,  Jirfurnutton/.  and  Pntal  InstiMiiMt.—A 
legisiatitre  act  of  1883  established  a  State  Hoard  of  Came- 
tiottS  and  Charities,  and  formeil  all  of  these  institutions  into 
an  aggregate,  the  kioanl  having  ebar^ge  of  Uie  whole  system. 
Each  institution  is  nnder  the  immediate  supervision  uf  a 
Ixtard  of  trustees  or  managers,  excepting  the  tKdicM.>lH  for  the 
■leaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  which  ore  grouped  into  an  Institute 
for  Defect  ives.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  in  1900  was 
5,730,  and  tho  total  cxtK'ndiiure  in  the  13  charitable  and 
|«nal  iiistitutiims  was  f909.3:i7.  The  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane are  at  .Si.  IVler,  at  Rochester,  and  at  Ferirns  Kails. 
The  Institute  for  Defectives  is  at  Faribault,  and  the  S<dioo| 
for  I)e|H'iulent  and  Neglecteil  Children  at  Owatonna.  The 
Soldiers'  Hume  occupies  a  beatitiful  site  on  the  Mississippi 
river  in  Minneapolis.  Tho  reformatory  institutions  are  the 
Slate  I'ri.s<m  at  Stillwater,  the  State  Iteformatory  al  Kajtl 
.St.  Cloud,  and  the  Kefonn  School  at  Red  Wing. 

I'o/iliriil  (frijnuiiaiiim, — Tho  constitution  comnrises  a 
bill  of  rights,  a  frame  of  government  with  the  usual  tripar- 
tite division  of  functions,  and  separate  artich-s  on  ehvtivo 
franchise,  flnance.s.  and  education.  The  executive  d4']iart- 
luent  t'oinprises  a(iovcrnor.  Lieutenant -Oovcrnor.  Secretary 
of  Slate,  auditor,  1ii'a-',i;i  r.  altunu  v-t;<  in  ml,  land  i  i  nimis- 
sioner  (the  auilitori,  comtjd----iiiiii  r  if  ^t.-ii:>ti(  >  nlu'  a>-istant 
secretary  of  State),  supt.'rinit'iidi'iii  r.f  iniliiir  m>ttii''M,in, 
public  examiner.  State  lil  lari.iti,  comniis»ii,n<-r  i  f  lali  ir 
!?t«tistics.  iusuranct!  commijoidiicr.  in8|H-ctor  of  illimunat ing 
oils,  seven  inspe<'tors  of  logs  and  linnl>>r.  flvc  ill^p,  ,  i..rs  uf 
steam-boilers,  an<l  about  7.000  it iiant-.s  puMif.  ll,  r-id,  >  lliu 
regents  of  the  .State  I'niversily,  thw  U(..vern4)r  npp'iint>  the 
members  of  m  v.  iiii  ,  ii  Imards  and  commi.«sioiis.  Tin  Ivcg- 
islature  meets  bicniiialiy,  and  remain*  in  sos^ti  n  fi  r  '.lo  Ic^s- 
lative  days.  The  HOcountu  s  aiv  dividi  d  iiitii  .V4  di^i  nets, 
each  of  which  elects  one  Senator  (lud  om  or  jiioic  Iti  pi  i  ^i-ri- 
latives,  of  whom  thi'  whole  numl»er  in  1894  was  IM  :  Si  na- 
tors  are  elected  for  four  years,  licprescntatives  for  two.  The 
T^egishiture  is  prohibited  from  pajssing  sjiecial  acts  when  a 
general  law  can  l>e  made  applicable,  and  no  bills  can  be  in- 
lr<Kliiced  in  the  last  twenty  clays  of  a  scwion  excepting  by 
a  s|K.-<'ial  iiie>ssage  from  the  Governiir.  The  Governor  may 
veto  any  iteiu  or  ilvras  of  an  a)>pn>priniion  bill  while  a|»- 
proving  the  remainder.  The  judiciary  has  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  courts.  All  judges  and  clerks  of  courts  of  record 
are  elected,  judge*  for  six  years,  clerks  for  four  years,  Min- 
nesota being  » '*<mde  Statii,''  titedistinetloa  between  aoUons 
oi  law  and  anils  in  equity  is  aboliahed,  and  there  is  but  one 
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Xonn  of  action,  enlli  i5  "a  civil  action."  Tlf  frmirlii^-  i-;  ex- 
tended lo  niaW  IwiMii  VHjiP'  yi  Hrs  oU\  ami  ui  H  jir'l  wih>  have 
resided  in  the  U.S.  Uit  oue  yeur, in  the  Stale  fur  f'>ur  months. 
«nd  in  the  election  district  for  ten  days,  |irovii|itijr  thev  are 
citizens  of  the  U.  .S.,  foreigners  who  have  il<M>lar<Hl  their  in- 
tentions of  boeomiiig  citizens,  civilised  hnlf-brcod  Indians, 
and  civilized  Indians  examined  in  nnr  di.i(rict  court  and 
pronounced  capable.  Women  of  leijal  am  may  taUf  fi>r 
school  oflicen  and  nicaaun^  and  may  bold  Bchool  oflic«>s. 
All  voters  must  have  bct^n  NsiBtend  ptvTimriy.  A  tnmli- 
floBtioo  of  the  Australian  wulot  tiftlbm.  i*  In  vt».  Bleo- 
timu  we  brid  oa  the  Bnt  ToeadaTattor  tlw  lint  Monday  in 
November  i&  altaniate  even-nninaeMd  yean.  The  It^al  vate 
of  intenat  JaTperceot ;  the  wte allowed  bj  oontcaot,  10 per 


and  2  companies  of  shaq)shootcrs,  in  ail  25,052  men,  equal 
to  ooe-eeventh  of  her  popolatko. 

flCivBBiroBe  or  iiiiiiiEBori. 

TmitoriaL  '  rttdunan  K  DaTk  IfCi-TS 


^I'elery.— The  nmt  oonapicuoiu  of  the  early  mission- 
•riea  and  flir^tnden  who  penetrated  ttie  territory  wtm  Fa- 
ther Hennepin,  who  in  1080  discoTered  the  falls,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  his  patron  saint,  Anthony  of  Padua. 
Deeerving  of  mention  also  was  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  who 
aet  oat  in  1766  to  explore  the  new  lands  which  under  the 
treaty  of  ITOH  hatljiastiod  fn>m  Franco  to  England.  The 
imrt  of  Minnesota  E.  of  the  Mississippi  Ijccame  U.  S.^terri- 
loij  bv  the  tre-aty  of  178;j,  and  wa«i  incluiled  in  the  "  North- 
West  ^rritory,"  orvaniztxl  under  the  ordinance  of  ITHT.  It 
wiLf  later  part  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  terri- 
tories successively. 

The  lands  W.  of  the  MissiNsippj  came  into  |)o««ssL«ion  of 
the  V.  S.  by  the  I»uit<iana  purchase,  and  were  included  suc- 
04»jt9ively  in  the  t'»mtorie8  of  Upper  Louisiana,  Arkansais, 
Missouri,  and  lown.  Tim  expedition  of  Lieut,  (later  Gun.) 
Zehiilfin  Pike  in  iw*.')  fiiriii-hi  il  to  'hf  (}rivernm<>nt  nnd  fn 
th»'  ['•■i>]il._'  tin- fir-vt  li-tiiiit-'  imii  nut In'Ut iiiT iriiml imi  <!f 
the  rliiniiti'.  ■^pil.iiU'l  luiturn!  nv-' mri'cs  of  llii'  r»>gi<4!i,  IjitiT 
mililiirv  r\|>l. iral ir.tis  .■iiliirtj'-ii  ami  i  i 'liflri:i<-ii  Pike's  report.*!. 
In  Ibl^  the  Uovernment  took  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  completion  of  a  military  post,  later  known  a.s  Kort  Sm-ll- 
ing.  at  the  junction  of  th<>  Minm'**!*  «nd  Misxits^ijipi  rivers. 
Kor  the  use  I'f  the  <;iirri-in  n  nisvihiII  was  Ijiiilt  ti;  I  lie  l-'iil'.s 
of  St.  Anthiftiy.  T  miU-s  jilvn-e,  in  wtiieli  in  Ir--!  in.ni  hnicrr 
lor  flouriiii;  wns  set  u|). 

In  1827  Ii  tiotly  (.f  Swiss  refuguei  fr>'t\t  I^nrd  .Selkirk's  col- 
ony at  Pembina,  1.11  th<'  Ii.*<l  Uiver  of  the  N'l  irth.  anpeHnnl  at 
Fort  Snelling.  and  allowe<l  to  c'titiivat<!  landn  b«lunK- 
ing  to  the  post.  These  were  the  first  white  settlers,  fn 
the  deca<le  1830-40  a  post  of  the  America  Fur  Company 
was  established  at  Mendota,  near  Vtyrt  Snellinjf,  by  Henry 
Hastings  Sibler,  lat«r  first  Governor  of  the  .State."  In  the 
same  period  the  scientific  explorations  of  Featherstone- 
hangb,  Jlatber,  Nicollet,  Fremont,  Cass,  and  others  were 
and  wch  mw»fc>nartoa  as  the  Fonda.  Bifp^  Wai- 


ianiaon,andBantflllabq|BB  thsirlaboin.  By  them  the  Da- 
kota langnage  wai  redueed  to  wtitbw.  In  is:i7  the  Chip- 
pewa title  to  the  laods  EL  of  the  Uusii^ippi  was  estin- 
jraished,  and  thereapon  pioneers  awaimed  in  to  talte  np 
farms  and  ent  pin7  lumber  on  the  SL  Cnix.  In  1841  the 
Catholic  missionary  Father  Gnltier  eMOted  a  email  log 
chapel  on  the  site  of  the  citv,  which  took  its  name,  St. 
Paul,  from  that  given  to  the  e«lillc«. 

Congress  (jassoi  an  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
aota  on  Mar.  3,  1H4».  In  IMl  21,0UO,UUO  acres  of  laud  were 
noquire*!  of  the  Dakotas  by  the  treaty  of  Traverse  de  Sioux. 
Tbo  influx  of  M^ttlers  was  imim>dialu  atul  rapid,  and  imhts- 
try  and  trade  increased  at  a  pntdiiftoas  rate,  which  later 
was  but  slightly  checked  by  the  disf*tcrs  of  the  panic  year 
of  IM?.  In  ISW  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
A  State,  with  an  area  nnu-h  reduced,  under  a  constitution 
closely  mo<leled  on  th  <se  <•{  States  previonsly  created  out 
of  the  Northwest  Territ4iry. 

The  Dakotas  in  selling  their  lands  in  l.HTil  r>*served  a 
considerable  tcrritnrT  on  thf  T'jiper  Minnesota,  towarfl  the 
•r  lilt h« •■-!<  ru  coriiiT  iif  the  St.iii-.  E.xa.vpe.iitiKl  by  the  en- 
<T' «iL-lim<-nt*  of  ^.■ttli-i>.  ttir  exlMiii  xw  of  triidcrs,  ntid  the 
111 i-m.iuau'emi'iit  of  < i. iviTiiiiii  iit  the  Sioux  in  Aug.. 

rsuiiuti  the  uijaoent  sett  lenient'*.  In  the  course  of 
thirty-six  hours,  as  statefl  by  Xeill,  some  800  whites  were 
muruered.  As  sotm  ft«  po««ible  a  nii!iT«ry  fiiro<^  was  organ- 
ized under  Gen.  II.  H.  Sittl.-y.  whirh  ;if-r  r  a  i  i,  -,  of  altairs 
and  two  consiileriilile  lijit  il'  s  111  Hip  h  i  lailii' iUid  WinmI  Lake, 
captured  or  dis|>er-:.ii  t  lir  ^itv.i^'.  s.  i  »f  the  leaders,  thirty-eight 
were  executeil  nii  ..n,.  snill.thi  at  Mankato  IW.  20,  1^*03. 
In  the  c«nirs<'  uf  the  civil  war  Minnesota  fiiniiNhcil  11 
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ents  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  '-i  bat- 
of  field-artillery,  4  rqgimenta  or  battalions  «t  cavalry. 


Alexander  Ramwy   1RI9  '.T 

WilliK  A  (lurman         ...  IHf.r  .r 

8«mu«l  ]bKUr>'   IHSr-&x 

Slalr. 
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AlexnDder  Ramsey   IWUi-rhl 

SO-iilien  Mill<T  

William  H.  Manhall          isiyi-;©  I 
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AfTnoRiTiES. — Exfeutii-f  Doeuwfntu  of  th*  Slnfr  of  Mtn- 
nemta;  LtgiHditivf  .Vniiiinh  of  the  Stute  of  MiuHttotat 
MinmHoia  in  the  Ciril  and  Indian  ll'nr*.  1S6J-JS':S ;  (M- 
UetioM  i.f  th'  Minnrmta  lliMorieal  Sor/rfy  f vol.  iii.  con- 
tains a  liih'.ii  iL'inphv  of  the  State  by, I,  F.  VVilliams);  Pub' 
lirationn  of  tht  Oeoiogirnl  and  \aiural  HiMory  Suri-ey  of 
ilinnrmta  (in  progress,  1804);  Neill,  Hixlortf  of  Jtinnrtiota; 
Neill,  Coneite  llintonj  of  the  Slate  of  Minnewta  f^liiine- 
apolis,  1R87|:  J.  F.  Williams,  Jlintory  of  St.  Paul  i^i.  Paul, 
1870);  \\'est.  Lift-  nf  Ururof  Ihttdinpn  Sihhy  (St.  Paul, 
18HK):  John  II.  Stevin^.  l\r.ii)n'il  I',w,,i!' rifniM  i.Minneapn- 
lis.  1890);  Heard,  Utstory  of  the  Sioux  War  (New  York, 

1863).  WlLUIAM  W.  FoLWELU 

JlinnMofn  Rlror  [Jlinneaota  is  from  Dakota  minne, 
wat.'V  mu'l'lv]:  a  stream  which  rises  in  Rig  Stone 

I«ake,  on  the  bouuilary  iKitwecn  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota, traverses  the  State  of  Minnesota,  flowing  first  S.  E. 
anil  then  N.  E.,  reaching  the  Missis.sippi  5  miles  above  St. 
r.itil.  It  flowii  through  (he  Coteau  des  Bois,  or  Hik  Woods, 
u  great  forest  of  deciduous  trees,  and  is  navisable  800  miles 
in  hi|^  and  4ft  in  low  water.  Tolallength,  470  milei. 

Minnesota,  The  University  of:  a  public  institution  for 
superior  education  inMinne^Iis,  Hennepin  County, estah- 
li^ed  far  tanibifial  atatata  1881.  oonflmed  bjr  the  State 
constitution  adopted  fa  IMV.  llM  preaent  omrter  dates 
from  1868,  and  the  first  eoUcglate  work  was  begun  in  IflflO. 

The  govemnent  is  Tested  in  a  boaid  of  regents  eonsi.«[ting 
(1)  of  nine  members  appointed  for  six  years  and  (2)  of  three 
members  ex  offieiin — tlie  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State 
superintendent  of  pi^lie  instruction,  anrl  the  rre^i  lent  of 
the  university.  Toitioa  is  fre«  in  the  non-pri  ies-ii  uial  de- 
partments. Both  sexes  are  admittML  There  is  no  dormitory 
Rvslem.  No  honorary  degrees  have  been  or  can  be  wnferred. 
The  libraries  contain  over  .W.OOO  volumes.  The  laboratories 
are  extensive  and  well  equippe<l.  The  gt>ological  survey  of 
the  Stale  was  intnistcd  to  the  university  in  1872  and  has 
since  been  in  successful  progress.  The  ftrst  volume  of  the 
final  report  was  published  in  1884,  the  second  in  1888. 

The  endowment  consists  of  202,08il  acres  of  laiiil.s  granted 
bv  the  national  Oo%"ertim*'n',  or  the  proceeds!  of  the  ^tt'es 
tl'iereof.  Over  half  tf  the  lands  have  lieen  M'i<l  unii  iho 
amount  of  Iho  |M.-rmanent  fun<l  was,  in  18ti1',  *  1 .  ii >7.-M  1>. 
The  current-eX[>ense  funti  is  hereafter  to  come  nmitilv  fr  iiu 
a  share — .three-tweultelhs  r>f  one  niiil — nf  the  /^-euerai  Siato 
set  ^  lax. 

In  the  early  year-  the  utiivei-viiy  was  obliged  t.i  maintaiti 
a  "  prel)a™tory  "  .h  ji.irlne  !it.  The  plan  of  i  v^-uni/ni  i- lU 
a»lopted  in  1870  ].riiMili'l  f.  i  th^'  jrrft'lua!  oliniiimduri  not 
(iiiiy  (if  the  pn-piuati  rs  iii'|iiirtiii.'Ml.  Iii;i  iilxo  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  ustotl  eoK-  l:"  w.n  k,  ihu-^  n  hjgutilig  all  s«*e- 
ondary  instruction  lo  the  aili  1  iut.  1  )i ju'h  I  >  !■  ijs  of  the  Stale. 
The  Inst  prepurutury  class  wa?  ill- iiijied  iii  1887.  but  a  con- 
siderable lime  must'elap?»e  bcfon'  the  university  may  sjifely 
tlirciw  more  work  on  thos4>  M-h<>ols.  By  the  medii«tion  of  a 
.State  high  whool  iKxiird,  ch»»rged  with  the  management 
and  di-tributiou  of  a  State  fund  to  such  high  siJiuuls  as  will 
undertake  to  prepare  students  of  IhiI  h  sexes  fiee  of  cliargee 
for  iiiiiioti  for  ihe  univursiiv,  eighty  hi^h  Schools  are 
bmiiifht  into  close  filiation  with  the  university, and  the 
tein  of  public  instruction  unified  and  completed. 

The  following  colleges  or  departments  have  been  orjpinised 
aiul  are  in  operation :  The  College  tA  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  .\rt«:  the  Coll^  of  AKrieulturei  the  College  of 
Ht)i::ineeritig,  Metaliutgy,  and  the  Ucchanic  Arts;  the  Col- 
lege of  liawi  the  Cotteees  of  Msdidne,  Dentistry,  and  Phar- 
iiiiicv.  The  number  trf  students  In  all  depart  meats  in  Jan, 
llKXt,  was  8,410,  and  the  faoulty  nvmbered  m 

WiLUAH  W.  FoLwniii. 

MinMtATMS:  See  SiouAK  IxDiAVK 
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XluewaakoB,  or  DeTll's  Uk* :  «  bodv  ol  wtter  in  the 
noctlMni  put  ol  Nortli  Dakota,  on  the  «Ui  panllal  of  N. 

U  b  about  40  mOm  loog,  and  Vt  nika  wide  in  iu 
bmdntpart  Itowatar  iaof  adoepar  tbitthan  thatofthe 
lammndm^  txttb-mtrnt  lakea,  and  !•  id  brackish  a*  to  be 
unfit  to  drink. 

Minnow  {M.  Eng.  menow  <  O,  Eng.  myne  (cf.  dial. 
Mod.  Hng.  mtfiny,  miimow}]:  a  name  applied  to  manysmali 
fresh-wat*>r  ils^iii-s  of  the  family  Cjfprinidit.  The  Enc^ 
li»h  niinno«r  is  Leueiseus  phoxinu*,^  vtirj  ooBOHmlMla 
fish  of  the  brooks,  with  blunt  heail,  small  scales,  and  the 
males  brightly  colored  in  spring.  In  the  U.  S.  the  iiamo  is 
extendml  to  some  200  small  fishes^  speoies  of  UylMtgntUhtu, 
NotnipU.  Ijtuci«cHK,  RkinieMhg$,«te,  Tbeyare  used  as  live 
bait  in  pike  and  pickerel  flshiois,  and  ara  important  a*  af- 
fording  food  to  lajrger  and  better  flahee. 

Revised  by  D.  S.  Joboajt. 

■ino  dtt  Fifsole.  mrc'nSwlaa-fiS'-t^  ''-I'l :  -i  ul|itor;  b.  in 
Italy  abnii!  li'-Ul  Me  went  tf)  Itonic  at  itii  i  jirlv  H^-e,  but  he 
hRil'iil ready  HUrtiiu'd  it  |iriimiiuMit  |M»iti'iii  m  iirt.  for  bf 
WRs  fi>iiimi-.sioiit-d  tuadnrn  uitli  lui'i-relii'fs  thu  iiittrbU-  altar 
(if  .St.  .lerDiuo  f.ir  Sta.  Maria  Mapi^ior*?.  The  inoiiumuiit  of 
Paul  11.  was  intrust<Hl  to  hiiu.  and  wa-S  eonsidercd  at  the 
time  the  most  beautifully  oniatnentcd  uf  anv  of  the  pA|iol 
toinlM.  Uo  then  made  a  t*l>emaclc  to  coDtain  the  holy  oil 
for  St.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  in  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
the  tomb  of  Francesco  Tornabuoui.  tlie  marble  statue  on 
which  was  muob  adnired.  Attar  tbia  ka  ntomsd  to  Fie- 
•olo  and  settlad  thai«i  pvodndng  innnmamUs  works  for  the 
coovaota  and  dHmhas  of  Fkifaaoa,  and  monuments,  of 
wUeh  thamw  to  tka  Hari^mf  Htdtart  of  Magilebuig  is  one 
of  the  finest  Pnito,  Psinigi%  and  Volterra  also  posssas  ox- 
amplea  of  his  art  D.  in  UB6,  W.  J.  SriLUUir. 

Mlaonk :  city:  Woodford  co..  Til.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Illinois,  rcf.  4-E):  on  the  Ateh..  Top.  and  S.  1«V> 
and  the  111.  Cent,  railways;  29  miles  X.  of  Rloomington.  Hi 
miles  N.  K.  of  Peoria,  'it  hss  valuable  coal  mines,  brick- 
yards^ tUa-Works.  steam  flour-mills,  grain  elcvat<«8,  and  A 
private  hanks.   Pop.  ( I8»0)  3.:tlB ;  (1000)  2,54.5. 

Hiunr:  Stw  Infant. 

Minor:  Kodeut  Craxxkii. :  S.'i>  the  Api«'ndix. 

Minor:  Viboisia  Louisa:  S.o  the  Appendix. 

Mtnor'ca  [Spnn.  Mcnorca ;  fruin  Lat.  mCnor,  less,  the  less- 
or. CLMajukiaJ:  t  lie  SOI 'ond  largest  and  easternmost  of  the 
Baloario  islands;  t^ituati^l  in  the  Mediterranean,  27  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Majorca,  and  belonging  l«i  S|Nun  ;  is  aboui  ii'i 
milss  in  1on<,'th  and  17  broad.  Area,  liOl  t*y  tniles.  Pop. 
SSjOOO.  It  1-  inoiintainou-«,  its  higlie«t  point,  Mt.  Toro, 
rising  l.llH  fw't.  It  jtroduces  oil,  wine,  neuip,  and  fruits. 
The  ilrtlymrum  eonmnrium.  or  zuUa,  is  exifiisivfly  fulti- 
vntcd  for  fodder.  Swei't  jnitatocs  are  also  rai-<-d  li<  rv  an4l 
ex|Hjrti'<l  to  Algeria.  The  oM|>er  plant  is  abuudiiiit.  The 
islnnd  ha'*  injiniifui  tun''*  i>f  W(«)l,  heiiip.  flux,  cl>'.  Ain<i;ig 
I  lie  ]ir;ii.  ipjil  i  xtiMrl^  hpc  wln  .il,  iiml  ciillli'.  Tlii'  i.sliind  is 
li-^  fi  rtilc  tliiiii  Nliiji  iru:  ii  lid,  tii|iiM'r.  and  iron  are  f<<und, 
liii!  till-  M  an  ily  of  furl  pri_\.  nts  extensive  working  of  tliein. 
Sii(nTi'ir  iiuirtiii"- imd  iwirphyries  are  found  heri',  also  lime 
Hiid  ^Lnii',  Till'  ■  oiiv|  (iiiilains  nunii  nms  crtH  ks  and  In^vs. 
e>pet  iiilly  till  the  north  side.  Tlie  eliirf  town,  Port  ,Mahon, 
the  capilal,  siliiiitod  oii  the  southern  Ciiiist  of  the  island,  has 
a  siMn  ion-i,  safe,  and  strongly  fortitiiii  harlior  eiiixilile  of  ac- 
coiiiiuodatin;;  a  whole  fleet  of  nii'ii-<(f-wi«r.  ^lln<l^^n  has 
also  the  i>orts  of  A<ldaya,  Fornclls.  Nitja.  and  (  indadela. 
which  was  forriierly  the  i  H|iilal.  nhd  lias  a  c-alhidral  and 
several  cnnveiiis,  wo.  l.  n  Miuniifa<  l iires.    The  i-'ltind 

has  been  declining  in  lm~iii>  '->  and  |"i|inlHlion  sin<  •■  it  pasM-d 
from  English  into  Siiam-^h  haiuls  il'MCi).  \  lon^idt  ral-le 
emigration  is  taking  phu-'e  to  Algeria,  where  the  Miuoreans 
are<'alled  .Mahotiais.        Uevised  i)y  M.  W.  11  akkinuton. 

Ml'noritcs  (from  Lat.  mi'itor, lesser.  (_'f.  Lnl.  name  Frn'- 
Ires  Miii'i  ri'.i.  li's-er  Krotliers]:  the  name  trivcii  by  St.  Kian- 
eis  of  .XssiHi  to  his  oriLTitial  onl,  r.  (Si  i-  1"kan<  is<  ans.»  Ttie 
name  is  still  Imrne  by  some  ooncrej^'utions  of  that  great  order 
or  group  of  orders. 

Minority  Representation:  Se«  ttsniVRrrATioir. 

Minor  Mode.  Minor  Scale:  See  Moot  and  Scale. 

Mi'nos  (in  Or.  MiVt^?: :  a  Kuil'  of  i  r.  :■ .  r  .  whom  the  Cre- 
tans traced  their  laws  ami  ]iol:(i(  al  it iii ions :  sjijii  by 
Homer  and  HesiiHl  to  have  Ix  i  ii  a  -on  of  Zciis  and  Europa. 
a  brother  of  Khadainanthus.  father  of  i>euealion  and  Ari- 
adaab  Ua  was  on  familiar  terms  with  his  father  Zansi  in 
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whose  saersd  grotto  ha  livad  far  nine  years,  being  inatroeted 
bv  his  father  in  the  scieaoa  of  laws.  His  laws  were  there- 
fore proinulgate«l  in  the  name  of  the  god.  Minoa  died  and 
was  buried  in  Sicily,  wbithar  he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
DiEDALUs  in.  v.).  After  his  death  he  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  lludes.  I.ater  poets  and  myUiuIogists  speak  of 
two  Kin^  of  Crete  of  the  name  of  Minoe,  probably  in  order 
to  establish  harmony  between  the  many  contradictory  tnytba 
which dnstersdanMind  the  num.  Sec  Pasu-haC  and  luiiO' 

TAVK.  J.  K.  S.  STEnaXTT. 

MiMt,  Okhmb  :  jmrfst :  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan.  6. 1817; 
graduated  at  Uarvaid  in  1686  and  at  Barvaid  Law  School  in 
1688;  llnlahed  hla  law  studiea  undar  Bafbs  Choata;  was  ad- 
aittadtothabar  in  1881.  and  becaawdiattegnhdnd  to  hit 
PRrfsssioa.  Ha  «■«  asiooiata  npoitar  of  tlia  dadriopt  «f 
Judge  Woodbary  of  tha  Intdicitttoowt:  pnUUiad  In  1844 
his  Digest  of  the  DeeinoM  af  th»  AiprsflM  Court  of  Jfoaso- 
ehiutelt*  (45  vols.,  with  SHppUment,  ISOS);  edited  the  Eng- 
lUh  Admiraity  lU^ort*  ^  viOm^  1858-54);  aided  Rlehard 
Peters,  Jr.,  in  editing  the  flnt  8  vols,  of  the  Untied  iilait$ 
Statutes  at  Large  (1848),  for  which  be  prepared  the  Index, 
and  was  the  editor  of  that  important  pnolioatioo  for  tho  ten 
years  preceding  bis  death,  wbStdi  ooenrred  at  Beading,  Mass., 
Apr.  16, 1858. 

Mln'otanr  [from  T^at.  31  inotau  rue  ■=Gt.  Mii>^m|mi: 
Miimtt, huslmnd  of  PasiphaeH- Toiipw, bull]:  in  Grecian  my- 
thology, a  monster  with  the  Ixidy  of  a  man  and  the  bend  of 
a  bull,  the  offspring  of  Psaiphalb  the  wif«  of  Miooa^  and  Po- 
seidon's bull.  Minoe  shut  tha  mooslar  op  in  the  Cnossian 
labyrinth,  where  it  was  fed  on  criminals  and  on  the  yoaths 
an«t  maidens  fiatd  as  a  tribnta  bj  Atham,  imtil  it  waa  killed 
byThe^ieiis,  with  the  help  of  ArkMMk  llwinoMtar  baabeeo 
freijuetitlv  npre.-^iitnl  liv  QwA.  artists  In  ita  aariy  adven- 
tures, inclosed  in  the  laovrinth,  and  fighting  with  or  sub- 
dued by  Theseus.  The  Minotaur  was  identical  with  the 
Moloch  of  the  Pboenlciana  in  form  and  in  the  faot  that 
human  socrifiea  waa  offered  to  it.  The  slaringof  tha  mon- 
ster bv  Theaena  maans  that  Greek  civilfaEation  (Theseua}  put 
aa  «M  to  htunaa  aaerilea.  Bavlaad  bTJ.R.8L8TBtBnT. 

MInat's  Ledge,  or  Mlaot's  Rocks:  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive reefk  called  Cohsmet  Rocks,  lying  on  Cohasttct,  Mass.. 
the  southeastern  promontory  of  the  coast  of  Boston  Bay, 
E.  S.  E.,  and  14  nautical  miles  from  tlie  city.  A  granite 
llgbthouaa  with  fkig'^wU  ia  aitvatad  oo  tba  ouiar  rook.  Sea 
LiotrrBotms. 

Minsk:  govi  rntni'nt  of  Hus-sia,  on  the  upjier  part  rrf  tlio 
Dnii'iK'r.     A n  a.  sij.  miles.    The  walersln  d  ln  twi.'.  ti 

the  ba^iii  of  the  Niemen.  flowing  to  the  Haltii-,  hiuI  the 
basin  of  the  Ihiieper,  flowiiij;  to  the  Black  Sia,  is  fonned 
by  a  narrow  y.lateHU  and  a  range  of  low  hills  si  Klom  reach- 
ing the  licijrht  of  l.(MX»  feet.  Otherwise,  the  ground  is  low 
and  li'Vcl :  the  soil  often  sandv,  often  niarsli\  :  llu'  i  limate 
in  winter  very  severe.  Extensive  forests  cover  mui  h  of  the 
land.  Hye.  llax.  ami  heinp  are  raisi-d,  sheep  and  horses  are 
reare<I,  and  tar,  tinilM'r,  and  potash  are  pri«iu<  ed.  Pup. 

Minsk:  town  of  Russia:  enpital  of  the  government  of 
Minsk,  on  the  Svis|o<-7;.  a  tributary  of  tlie  Bori'siim  ;  436  miles 
by  rail  W,  S.  \V.  of  M.im  ow  (see  niaji  of  Uiissja.  ref.  7-C).  It 
has  many  g<HHl  i  <ltieational  institutions  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  goveriinn  nt,  luit  its  tratle  and  luanufactures  are 
unimportant.  It  is  mosilv  Imilt  dwood.  Pflpi. (1899)  81,111^ 
inelnding  abmit  'JtKKKi  .lews. 

Minstrels  [from  <  1.  I  V.  f/i.n^'ji/rf/,  by  analogy  of  dimins.  in 

-(7.  from  .Mi'diifv,  Kat.  riiinintni  servant,  retainer,  jejiter, 
siri|.'.r.  deriv.  of  Lat.  mi  ni.i  It  r.  servant,  liter.,  inferior,  ileriv. 
of  jjiiHH.^,  les^] ;  the  nnnn' applied  during  tin.'  Middle  Apes 
in  England,  Scntlanil.  Fram  e,  and  Nonnauily  to  slri'llmjf 
musicians  who  sjing  to  the  luirp  v.  rs.  <  <  om[Kised  by  theiu. 
selves  or  others,  and  ii-nally  ai  ■  o!ii|iaiiied  their  wings  with 
dancing,  inimicn',  and  other  devices  to  miniittir  to  the 
amusement  of  royal  or  iioble  |>otr<>ns.  Tin  ri'  chii  be  little 
doubt  thai  thev  Were  the  dire<  l  sii<vi»ss<ir>  of  the  skalds  and 
glcciiien  of  cjirlit  r  .Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  antif]uit  v.  arid 
c«.>nne<'te<l,  thoii^^di  more  remotely,  with  the  -  bards'  who 
figured  so  larL'ily  ainoin;  tln'Ciltn  and  (iolhic  tritics.  Thi'y 
wer<»,  however,  no  lom,"  r  the  <  iis!..dians  of  ihe  national  epics 
like  the  MiNNtsiMiKHs  i i  .i.  nor  even  permanent  iy  uttaclied 
I  fji  the  noble  families  as  geiiealopst«,  hut  had  l"'guii  to  de- 
generate into  jesters.    The  last  T'  I'te^-eiital ive  of  the  earlier 

I type  of  warrior-iiiiiiKtrcls  was  iirobablv  Taillefer,  who  at  the 
Mttle  of  Hastings  rode  bcfon  Duko  WiUiam,  toaiing  np  and 
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eatchins;  hi«  swonl.  and  sinirinir  the  song  of  RoUml.  By  the 
t.im-  >i(  Kilwbril  th.-  nMl>;rr  i H  i  upBtitma  of  the  iuin»trt>ls 
h»d  i^ivcu  ^Wi'  tu  luuM^ULTuJiiii^  uiiil  plnyiDf;  at  luviiterifs, 
and  m  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Kiizabeth  a  statute  was  pasi^il 
classing  minslrvls  an<l  "  jui^jflcrs,  bearwanK  fenwrs.  win- 
mon  players  of  intcrluiL's,  t  inkers,  ajkI  ptHldlt-rs  "  as  "  rogues, 
va|p»boDiU,  and  sturdy  U-ggitn^."  and  to  be  punished  aevord- 
in^ly.  From  that  period  nothing  mure  u  bmiU  of  niin- 
stKi9j  as  a  profoMioa.  la  uudem  times  tfaa  ame  has  been 
employed  in  a  tloubU  mm.  The  contio  slocen  of  N^giv 
aou  other  melodies  am  known  as  "minatreli,"  iriiile  th* 
MHn*  tann  is  oltan  amplojed  in  a  cnmplinmntaiy  aenae  naarhr 
as  the  eonlvalent  of  *'  poet."  Of  the  latter  coneeption  Soott  > 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrtl  is  a  gutxl  uxatnplc. 

Mint  fO.  Eng.  minte,  from  I^at.  menfn,  from  Gr.  tdntti- 
mint]:  the  name  of  various  fragntnt  labinio  j>!Mnt«,  spe- 
cially thowe  of  the  genus  Mrniha.  Of  those  the  Peppermint 
awl 'Spearsiint  (qq.  v.)  are  the  mo^X  important.  The  whole 
nniis  and  other  plants  of  the  order  poaiejis  aromatic  qual- 
itica.  The  Shiropean  pennjimral  (JU.  ^tdefittw),  bernunot 
mint  (Jf.  eitrttta).  and  othoni  nave  oonnden^le  n<w  in  do- 
juestic  nie<lit  iiii',  mi'l  some       <Tripli"iy<-il  in  I  '^ikrry. 

Mint  Fauilj  :  a  Urge  and  wclKk-riiiLd  gviju\j  [L<tl,iatif  } 
of  dieotyleilonous.  mostly  herbat-eotis  plants,  wiili  op|Mtsite 
leaves,  and  with  g»m<i|H>taloiis.  rnoKtly  two-lipped  flowers 
four  or  two  sLamens,  and  -nfi'  iht  four-lobed  ovury.  They 
are  diMributed  throughout  uU  (uirts  of  the  earth,  and  num- 
ber 2,700  species,  of  which  about  150  are  natives  of  the  T.  .S. 
Many  are  grown  in  ganleUK  and  green  houses,  e.  g.  species 
of  Salria,  CoUu*.  ftrilla,  yEolanfhut,  nto.  Maiiv  tlorneslic 
medieimw  are  Qt>tained  from  s|>eoie3  of  this  family,  ns  |ie|>- 
permint.  horehound,  hyssop,  lavender,  roMoiaiy.MWiv  thyme, 
pennyroyal,  catnip,  h«lm.  etc.  Ciiarles  E.  Bk^sev. 

Minto,  Kaici.  UK ;  S  i'  till'  Appendix. 

Mints  and  Mintini;  Unixt  t>  frf»tn  O.  Eng.  myuff.  com  : 
O.  H.  (icrtn.  muriiza  >  MiA.  (itTiii.  inrinte,  mint.  t"!ii.  fnnii 
I^vt.  rnoiir /fi,  Iriiiil,  coine<i  money  tderiv.  of  Mom  Ui,  sur- 
nanu'  of  Jiiuo,  in  whoso  temple  money  was  coined)  >  ().  I'r. 
monrir.  whi-no-  Eng.  monevj:  A  mint  is  a  factory  of  coin 
omilur'.-d  uiiiii-r  the  mnction  of  public  liutliMrity.  The 
a»«  of  Iho  precious  metals,  as  m«>a«iiri'S  i  f  vhIui-  umi  ntHdj. 
urns  for  effecting  the  exchiiiii,'c  uf  < niumiMliiirs.  duto  frm 
the  earliest  period  in  the  lii>t(»r_v  i>f  tin-  humini  nice  I'f  wbi.  li 
any  record  exists.  ( hiiriimlly,  j:.-!.!  ntnl  >ilv.  r  [uis-.-d  liy 
weight  in  the  form  nf  iMiiiuns,  ttiMii,i"^,  huiI  sinki'^. 

With  the  progress  of  rivili/jitiiin,  iiirnnv<'  hnrlir,  hihI 
the  extension  of  comnien  i'  ruiii>  thi-  tii-i  caaitv  fur  iiniiviii- 
nal  pieces  of  metal  of  unifnnn  tun'rn— weight,  and  vain;?, 
in  form  for  convenient  use,  and  Uarin;,'  in  elT«?ct  the  cer- 
titicatc  of  the  supremo  authority  as  tn  mi'  Ii  liiii'iii->>,  u(>iglit, 
and  value,  and  to  pass  by  tale  or  count.  The  Ixsi  uulhori- 
ties  are  generally  agreed  in  scconling  the  invention  of 
coins  t4i  the  I.yilians,  and  the  jieriml  of  their  firwt  use  to 
about  tii<i  seventh  century  B.  r.  Their  introduction  enabhsl 
the  wi.*i;4hiiig  of  bullion  in  onlinary  business  transactions  to 
be  disiH-nsnl  with, and  placol  the  unskilled  multitude  upon 
an  iMiuiklity  in  the  we  of  money  with  the  skilled  few.  The 
use  of  coins  npidlr  spread,  aiding  materially  in  the  ex- 
cliangB  of  ooaimoaities,  and  powt-rfullv  i>roiuoting  inter- 
eonne  between  the  diflinent  oountriee  of  the  world. 

In  deacfibing  t  he  proeenea  of  minting  those  in  nae  In  tba 
nintB  of  the  U,  &  ma^  be  tainn  la  fcyBloal  «t  all  otiwn. 

The  mints  and  naaaT-offloes  an  unorr  tJie  mperrlsion  ot 
a  director.  who««e  beaaqnarten  are  in  the  Treasnry  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  who  is  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreiLMiry.  The  former  are 
locatol  at  Philadelphia,  San  Franei-^^o.  Carson  City,  and 
New  Orleans;  and  the  latter  at  New  York,  St.  Louii,  Dcn- 
Ter,  CoL.  Bois6  City.  IcU..  and  Charlotte,  N.  f. 

The  various  operations  and  procestt*"!!  to  which  bullion  is 
8ut>jecled  may  be  summarii^til  as  follows  ; 

il)  The  prtparfttorg  melting,  usually  with  protective  or 
ninj^  fluxits,  as  the  cane  maytw";  (2)  the  <ww.i/.  which 
determines  the  preciiie  prooortioh  of  ftne  f(0id  or  fine  silver 
in  each  case,  and  also  whether  lioili  raetalti  are  pn-s<-nt  anti 
re<|uire  {larting;  (.3WA«  parting  proeegg,  often  calliHl  rf  dn- 
ing,  since  it  takes  the  silver  out,  and  leaves  pure  gold  and 
pure  silver  as  the  s«'parate  protlui-ts  ;  (4)  tfie  allot/ing  of  the 
metal,  so  as  to  make  ingots  or  thin  Imr'*  of  standard  fliic- 
ne.ss.aiid  the  casting  of  such  ingots;  (.5)  the  amfayof  ingnt/t. 
to  determine  whether  Ihey  are  of  the  local  or  standard  fine- 
ness for  coinaoe;  <6)  the  various  manipulations  by  which 
SQcb  ataodaid  mgots  ai«  conrerted  into  eoin. 
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general  rule,  all  bullion  when  received  is  subjected  to  a 
prejiaratory  or  "de|iosit  "  melting,  for  the  purjHioe  of  free- 
ing il  from  all  earthy  mailer  and  adhering  substances,  as 
Well  as  to  render  tlie  mass  homogeneous  nreparatory  to 
aaaajr.  Samples  for  as^av  are  taken  for  golu  from  the'ca^t 
bar,  and  from  silver  while  the  bullion  is  in  a  fused  condi- 
lion.  The  weight  of  the  bnllioD  after  depocsii-melUng  is 
that  with  wliicn  the  depositor  is  credited  and  the  melter 
and  refiner  cfaai!^.  Tlie  butUon,  if  not  of  suflicient  fine- 
neaa  and  otherwiae  in  oondition  to  admit  of  iieing  brought 
to  the  legal  atandatd  fbr  oolnage— nine  parta  pure  metal 
and  one  or  copper— is  subjected  to  purification  by  meltiug 
and  the  nae  of  prataetive  and  refining  Jinxea.  If  giold  but 
lion  oontaina  silTer,  or  sUrer  bullion  oontatna  in  qwui* 
titiee  auBeient  to  defhijr  the  eipenae  of  »-pnrsiing  the  two 
metabt  it  b  snbjerted  to  the  parting  operation,  which  is 
based  on  (lie  fact  that  sOver  is  a(4uble  In  both  niti^  and 
sulphuric  acid,  while  gold  is  not  affected  bj  either.  If  the 
metiil  I"  ti<>  |>arted  is  not  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
e(|iiiil  till'  «  x|Kense  of  the  operation,  il  passes  off  in  the  coins 
bill  uiiiif>iit  valuation.  In  the  gold  coius  the  law  iH'rmits 
itiv  tvntli  of  the  allflyfng  metal  to  be  compoeed  of  silver. 
Tests  made  by  the  assav  commission  show  that  the  silver  in 
gold  coins  is  almost  maftpreciable,  amounting  to  but  a 
trace,  while  out  of  five  examinalions  made  for  gold  con- 
tained in  silver  coins  the  highest  limit  was  1  part  in  r>,0OOL 
The  most  economical  proportion  of  the  two  metals  for  the 
parting  operation  is  2  oz.  of  silver  to  1  oz.  of  gold. 

The  bullion,  havini;  been  free<l  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  base  metals,  or  separated  where  gold  and  bilver 
are  associated  in  the  same  bullion,  is  alloycHl  with  C(ip|H-r 
and  bruu{(ht  to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage.  It  is  then 
cast  inl4>  incots  and  aseayed,  and  if  found  to  be  sufficiently 
within  the  deviation  from  !«tandard  or  "tolerance"  alloweu 
by  law.  is  tnuisferred  to  the  coiner,  who  by  a  series  of  op- 
i  nitintjs  converts  it  into  coin. 
I  'I'liK  CoifvpRsios  <»F  TvnoTs  tyro  Cory. — The  principal  op- 
iTut  lulls  uml  |ir<n'>---si'-  to  w  liii-li  ingots  of  stiimlanl  lirii  iu  -is 

iare  suLiji-i  irii  i;i  llicir  iiwiiuifuc  turc  into  win  iiisy  U' 
fie<l  as  fi'lliiw^; : 
0)  Tlif  rolhug,  wliii  b  reduces  the  if.^'r'ls  tf)  strips  or 
filli  t.s  nf  u  thii  kin  ->  iTi  ],er  for  the  denciniiiHtid  coins.  (2) 

I 'Hit:  untu'ltluMj,  whii  li  i>  i-cnilered  iieet*sjir)  to  jin.-sen'e  the 
ductility  of  tin-  niftal  during  the  rollwic  o)>triiii<iii.   (Hi  Thi- 
,  drairintj.  when  liy  miy  wHnt  of  uniformity  in  the  tbickiu^s 
j  of  the  iv  (  orrci  iril.    i-ti  The  cutting,  or  forcing  from 

j  the  strips  '•  |jliirn  li.  t>  "'  or  lihiiiks  of  the  siws  and  sha|>«  of 
:  llio  (■■iiii.  (5,1  'llif  <i<l)ir^fii,i;,  or  w<-i^:liiii^'  .Hpaialely  uf  tiuh 
blaiik,  uiui  briiiKitij;  llwsc  ulM,<ve  sLaiuluni  wiUiiii  the  vvurk- 
iiig  limit  of  deviation  by  tiling,  (6)  The  milling,  which 
presses  up  the  etlgo  of  the  blank  in  order  to  protect  tho 
surface  of  the  coin.  (7)  The  eltnning,  whereby  all  oxida- 
tion is  removed  from  the  face  of  the  blauk.  (8)  Tlie  coin- 
ing, or  impn>ssing  u(ion  the  Uaoks  tlia  daviesi  and  iaaerip- 

ti<ms  prescril>ed  by  law. 

When  ingots  are  received  by  the  coiner  from  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  the  weight  noted,  they  are  taken  to  the 
rolling-room,  an<l  pass«l  thrf>ugh  heavy  iron  or  steel  rotls. 
eactt  melt  lieiug  keut  and  passra  through  scparatelv.  At 
eaek  auoceaaive  rolling  the  rolls  are  nonght  together  hr 
meana  of  a  screw,  thor  adjustmant  or  proximity  to  ea^ 
other  being  Indicated  upon  a  dial  which  i*  ragntalea  by  the 
workman  m  charge.  SnecesriTe  mUing  hameBs  or  renders 
brittle  tiks  strips,  and  neccaaitates  annealing  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  dnctuity.  The  length  of  time  required  to  an* 
neal  gold  is  fmm  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  for  silver 
almut  twentv  minnteSi  Tl«  first  annealing  having  been 
i"iiii!il"te<l,  tfie  stri|ts  are  passed  a  few  times  through  the 
liiii-4iing-rolls.  and  after  a  secfitid  annealing  are  reaily  for 
tile  drawbenob.  The  pointed  end  of  the  Htri|is  are  inserte<l 
between  the  drawplntes.  and  drawn  through  a  small  pair  of 
perpendicular  steel  rolls  Iiy  means  of  a  treadle  anil  an  end- 
less chain.  Two  drawings  are  necessjiry  for  ea<'h  strip.  In 
the  flrsi  a  slight  n'<Uii-lion  is  made,  ami  in  tho  la>t  tho 
ilrawplutes  are  carefiillv  adju«t<>d  to  the  thickness  of  tho 
coin.  A  few  strips  are  then  passed  through,  from  br>ih  ends 
of  which  blanks  are  cut  and  wcitbi'd,  and  if  the  weight  is 
foun<l  to  conform  to  the  working  tolerance,  the  drawing  of 
the  entire  lot  is  pnxeeileil  with. 

The  strips  are  then  taken  to  the  cutting-press  and  plan- 
'  chefs  cut  tnen'fnitn.  This  opiTaiion  consists  in  parsing  the 

i Strip  across  a  conical  steel  (mhI,  while  a  punch  iust  tlttinglhe 
bed  operates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fillet  and  forces  a  piece 
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of  th<'  pxact  sizo  ami  shape  of  ilif  [niiioh  throu;rh  the  sharp 
Ix'il  In  iii  jit (i.    'I'lif  [iiiiu  li,  <iin  niu<l  liy  si.'»rii.  iiiDVcs  wiln 

froat  rapidity,  aud  cuts  from  IM  to  'itiO  yivwa  a  minute, 
he  numbor  of  pieow  Uut  nan  be  ottt  from  iofota  ki  h  fol- 
lows: 

OOLO. 

Itom  OM  doMbie-eacIa  ii>«ot   |OflieM 


MCl6 

hiiir-ei«l« 
thrf>e-<lollar 

doUw 


8ILTEK. 

I  itaadard-doUar  iacot. . 


75  •• 

1S9  " 

WO  " 


ft)  •• 


79 


The  porforateil  striiis,  donoininateil  "  clippinp*,"  and  tbe 
blanks.  ar<>  s<>iil  lo  ilir  cli-ttiiiiijc-riMjin  for  llie  purpose  of  re- 
moviiij;  nil  dirt  luid  tjrcHM.-  ailheriiif;  to  thoiu  from  previous 
opLTutioii*.  Tlio  elippiiiKs  are  relumud  to  the  melter  and 
reflner  and  r*Mnelt«d,  UM  tlw  plaodMUl  or  Uailks  dcJivori-d 
to  the  ailiusten*. 

A  blank,  or  oounterweif^ht^  a<1jitat«d  to  •  snull  fnotion 
cxci>eding  tlie  Ivaai  weight  of  tb«  coin  ia  fnrnishfld  to  each 
adjuster,  with  which  Um  woidit  of  oil  tin  Uanlui  is  t.  >i.  d. 
those  heavier  than  tbe  ooontnvdjM  Mng  omftill)  liii'<i 
upon  the  edge  until  ther  are  adjusted  to  m  perfect  oounter- 
poiae.  The  adjusted  phaeheta  an  then  ntamed  to  the 
rorewoaaii,  and  under  her  snpervlsion  Are  of  the  mo<  <>x- 


adjnatan  prove  the  work,  and  it  any  planchit 
Ibiind  outside  of  tbe  preeorttwd  limit  it  is  rea<lju»tod. 
Tlioee  of  less  weight  than  tbe  eoonterweitdit  are  ki'pt  in 
separate  pans  and  tested  bvasectmd  count,  rw.  iirhi.  wliit  h 
is  a  slight  fraction  Ac/mt  t lie  standani  u.'ii;)it  <■!  Wir  iKiti. 
In  the  caw' of  <■"'"*•  whic  h  sn-  the  staiidar«l  of  value 
and  uiiliiuiteil  ]f|ral  tender,  euch  blank  is  a<lju!ited  bv  hand 
before  iK-ing  milled  and  i^tamped.  The  blanks  for  the  dol- 
lar, which  is  a  legiU-tendor  coin,  are  also  adjusted  by  hand, 
while  thowc  for  the  subsidiary  or  over-valued  silver  coin, 
the  half  dollar,  quarterdollar,  and  dime,  are  nut  m>  adju^tt.*!, 
the  drawlNMich  being  relied  ou  to  iuHure  the  neces.'Jiiry  uni- 
formity as  to  tliickiieis  and  corr»'S|iondence  of  the  l>lanks  to 
their  resjieetive  lefjal  weiKhts.  The  law  allows  on  all  coins  a 
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certain  deviation  from  stantlard  veif;ht.  (See  SMwwnr/. 
below.)  This  deviation,  however,  is  seldom  teached.  the 
coiner  fixing  a  limit  within  the  legal  derlatioa,  which  is 
known  as  the  '*  working  tolerance. "  All  pieces  found  below 

the  "  working  t<ilerance "  are  dpsiimnteil  "  condenmetl 
lights."  ami  returnetl  to  the  mcltcr  imil  refiner.  The  re- 
mainder, known  as  ••  liMavi^-.;,'' ••  lights, ami  "  >tau(iiirii.s,"' 

. .  •  The  quarter  dollar  imcnt  i*  now  made  to  yield  a  dovMe  row  o( 
Manks,  or  HO  pieess  10  tiM  iscvt. 


are  kept  «e|iiirate  until  they  reach  the  weiuh-niom  a.-'  com, 
when  tlii-y  are  united  in  \ir'<\M  r  jiri>i«iriii'ns.  aini  ii.«<li-  up 
into  ilrafis  tor  delivery  by  the  cnmer  to  the  sii|««  rinu  inient, 
who  is  ai'tmi;  treji.siirer.  The  [•ub-iiiiuri  ^il^er  ceiii>,  Imlf 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime,  are  weij^h.-d  sepunilely, 
and  all  aliovp  or  lu  low  the  legal  tolerarn-e  rejecie<l. 

The  a<lju«ted  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  milling  oper- 
ati.  ii,  which  is  done  bv  a  machine  e<^ntaining  a  circular 
plate,  outer  edge  iM'ing  of  steel;  the  pjate  revolves 
within  a  etroiw  faano  at  the  sane  natsfial.  The  revolution 
of  the  fnnvdat  oanlae  the  bfatdi  thraiiBh  the  intermediate 
s|>ace  between  the  worUof  didc  and  llxed  band,  and  tbb^ 
iM'ing  !M>mewhat  lees  than  the  diameter  of  the  piece,  presne 
up  the  edge  of  the  planchet  as  it  lavolves.  One  revolution 
carries  the  piece  through  the  mill  and  completes  the  oper- 
ation. The  ndlled  planchets,  more  or  less  oxidised,  before 
being  bnjught  to  the  proper  condition  for  blanching,  must 
be  entirely  coated  with  oxide  of  copper.  To  in!<ure  this, 
they  are  annealed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  when  remnrea 
from  the  fumares  are  placed  in  a  colander,  dip|H'd  for  a 
few  moments  into  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
thence  into  pure  water,  in  order  to  rinse  oil  the  acid.  This 
leave;*  the  blanks  thoroughlj  cleaned,  and  after  l>eing  drieil 
by  shaking  in  a  large  iron  sieve  or  revolving  riddle  filled 
with  sawdust,  they  nre  ready  for  tbe  stamping  operation. 

This  last  and  most  iin|Hii1ant  o[H'nition  is  |H'rfnrme<l  by 
the  coining-pres*.  As  each  blank  de«*'end8  to  the  tMittont 
of  the  tulK-  a  pair  of  steel  fingers  seize  it  and  carry  it  for- 
ward l)etween  the  dies.  While  the  dies  are  clewing  uf>on  it 
and  slaiiipitif,'  Imth  the  olivette  and  reverse  inscriptions  «i- 
multuiieoii-ly.  the  steel  tinpTs  return  for  another  plam  lR-t. 
and.  lonveyiiig  it  to  the  dies,  push  the  coined  piece  into  a 
biix  IxTiealh  the  press.  The  I'oiued  pieci^s  are  colltflcd 
friim  the  ]iri'-->  s  ami  taken  \<i  the  wei^'h-riN>ni.  where  they 
are  made  up  iei  drafts  fur  delivery  t<i  tln'  >u] •erintenilent. 
The  s|M-eil  of  the  ci.iiiin)r-pres-<  -  is  ( >t iiiial 1 1 1  h:  frMiii  75  to 
I'iO  pieces  a  minute,  mill  the  pre>sure  e.verteii  in  >tiilii|  iti;; 
the  coins  ranges,  according  l<»  their  denoniinati")),  fnnii  45 
lo2'M»tons. 

ToU  rnurf. — The  law  allows  a  tolerance  or  deviatinii  from 
the  -Ininlard  fineness  >>{  Tr'n'h  in  the  gold  coinage  and 
Tifirnth^  in  the  .silver.  Hut  in  practice  the  as-sayer  iIm^s  tml 
uvnil  hinw-lf  of  even  oiie  half  the  tnleraiice.  a.*  the  aim  is  to 
have  the  coinage  as  near  the  exact  standard  as  IHJ^^il»le, 
which  is  not  the  practice  followed  hj  some  foreign  mints. 
The  margin  of  fineness  of  gold  coin  m  tbe  British  mint  is 
pbced  at  2  parts  in  1.000,  though  bat  a  anaii  part  of  this 
margin  is  actually  used. 

The  following  iUtement  tihiUte  the  standard  wefght 
of  the  gold  andsilrer  coins  of  the  U.  GL,  and  the  lagal  ud* 
erance  or  deviatioo  aUowcd  on  alngb  plwee: 


Double  eairie.. 

K.1^1"       .  . . 
Il.i'.f  .■nkTl.-  .  . 
Three  (|i>IUir*. 

gaiter  eafls. 


Oold. 


HairttaBar..... 

Quarter  dollar  

Twenty  .cent  pisoe  * . 
Dtme  


Bie 

8Vt 
IS 
77-4 

ei-f 


t«t-> 

9S-4S 

TT  18 

asM 


U 
It 

u 
u 


*  These  eelas  have  bssaaboiitbsd  by  act  of  ODBgwsa 

These  deviations  are  intended  for  the  protiiHion  of  the 
mint  ofliciTs.  and  are  ti'  f  taken  ailvanln^:e  of  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  '  ..ii,-,  '.'  hi  li  are  made  a>  i-'.ose  to  the  stand- 
ani weii:ht  ris  pr-in  h  al'ie.  In  weii.'hing  a  nuiiiUT  of 
pi.  ees  loj.-,  (her.  when  d.'livered  by  the  coiner  to  the  sujicr- 
ni'einii  tit.  aiiil  by  the  siipeiintemlent  tr.  (he  depositor,  the 
law  piiivi.ii'.^  that  tlie  deviation  fnun  t lu-  <l;iiulard  weight 
shall  not  rxi  eed  in  the  ca-t-  of  pold  Coins  y^n^th  of  an  ounce 
ill  f.'i.tjoO  in  double  eajjles.  eairles,  half  eagles,  or  (|imrter 
enele^;  while  on  silver  the  deviation  is  Tiintlis  of  nii  oiince 
in  l.O(K)  standard  dollars,  half  dollars,  or  quarter  di^llars.  and 
i^inth  of  an  ounce  in  l,tM)0  dimes.  The  tiniform  practice  at 
the  mints  is  that  each  delivery  of  coin  made  bv  the  coiner 
to  the  superiniendent  shall  conform  to  the  standard  weight, 
no  advantagi'  l>eing  taken  of  the  limit  or  toleranoe  allowed 
in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces  together. 
From  eadi  delivery  of  ooinabytheounertotliempeciiH 
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U'lnii'iit  ;i  oTtain  numhrr  nf  |iii'<  I's  lirf  iinlisfriniinBfplr 
takrii,  si-ul./il  up.  ami  ]i;u<  i  (!  in  the  |.yx.  fi  r  lli.'  (iniiiuil 
triul  (.  (if  I  he  c.jiijiige,  wlii«-:h  is  11.111  !u  iti  t'i  linijiry  of 
each  v.  jir  liv  u  iMiiitaLssiou  coiistittitMl  liy  hiw  fiT  Ilia:  pur- 
pi-c  ;  and  if  u  app.  »rs  by  siifh  ejcatiiiimt  urn  an  l  ii-^i,  limt 
III'-  ri  -senfeil  c'oiii^  <lii  ui.t  thlT,  r  from  (k>-  ^t.tihlani  tiiierii'S^i 
weij^ht  by  a  grtii!(  r  ip.miiuty  lliui)  is  ttliowcd  by  law, 
the  :r;al  is  t.'oii*idere<i  a:nl  rvnortcd  as  «iitisfac-tory ;  but  if 
ttiiy  gruatf r  deviation  fr.iin  me  Ic^al  standard  or  Wfij.'hl 
ap(>PHrs,  the  fact  i.n  et-rtifled  to  tht^  Prvsident  of  the  V.  S., 
and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstance  hi*  Hhall  »o  decide,  the 
olflccr  nr  ofDcers  imnlicated  in  the  error  arc  thcQoeforwiwd 
disouaUflod  from  holding  their  mp<x!tive  offices. 

Irmftya^— Id  tiM  whmu  procuMM  to  which  ballion  is 
mbjwtra  at  the  minla  mm  at  km  1am  ooears,  nutioularlv 
bjr  vobitillsMioo  bt  VMttioK  and  nHuiin;.  and  6  acoountoil 
for  onder  tb*  term  "  wMlagn.**  The  oramtivs  offloen  arc 
charged  and  credited  with  all  bulliao  dbliverad  t«  aod  le- 
tnmeti  br  th«tii,  and  are  allowed  a  credit  for  actuil  *w«at- 
Bfc*^ "  iticnrredt  Ptonded  it  duc$  not  excised  the  legal  allow- 
ant  e,  which  In  tbacBBe  of  the  inciter  aii<l  reflner  is  Tfl'tsi>'l> 
of  the  whoieamount  of  Kol<l<ond  one  and  a  half  thou«jindths 
of  the  whole  amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  since  the  last 
Mnual  settlement;  and  in  the  casw  of  the  roiner,  ont>-hH)f  ut 
•  T^nrth  of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  ri^iith  of  tho  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  by  the  superiuteDdent. 
The  actual  wa^ta^  ii,  on  the  average^  miicn  wfthin  the 
limit  fixed  by  law. 

(ireat  can?  is  taken  to  recover  from  time  to  time  all  the 
minute  |iarticli>s  of  bullirm  remaining  in  the  residuum 
fluxes,  flues, etc.  These  are  morttly  recoverctl  in  Ihe  form  of 
"  sweeps,"  which  nrt'  sold  to  hullio'n-siueltiTs  at  about  60  ikt 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bullion  (vtnlaincd. 

J/iti'  Values. — (lold  U  vnluwl  in  the  coinage  at  the  rate 
of  ■,'.-,,»,t|i-^  |<rain9troy.  uini'-iiiitii>  fine,  or  23  ^th»  grains  of 
pure  iin  lal  to  the  il.illar.  K  ir  siU'f»r  the  valuation  in  the 
Mandari-l  'I' illar  at  thi-  rate  nf  41'Ji  <;riiins  (n>y.  unit'  li-nr  hs 
fine,  nr  ;t71  ■,'•■">  u'rains  of  piir<>  im  tiil  :<<  the  'I'lllnr.  In  ;lir 
suii^Liltary  silvi  r  [■•mis  i-i  valiio'i  !it  tti.'  rafu  ■  if  ^i"-*."! t  li> 
graiits  irov.  uiiiu-tfiU lis  tine,  nr  '■ii'f^iU^fgruuii  purt  iiiiMal 
to  the  dollar. 

Chnrti'M. — rhnriT'*'-  w)iii  li  uri'  e>fim«tpd  to  equal  but  not 
eX' '■•••1  I  111-'  aMTjiL,'!'  i'\pH  r.-ii  .if  ■•ach  nju  rat  !■  m  rr-piired  to 
brj'ii;  ^'iijii  ami --lU'iT  liullioii  iiilo  a  <•■  ithIii  i.  m  fi.r  ^-oinaj^ 
an-  livr.l  from  litm-  (>i  tiim-  liy  thi-  .lin-i  t-.r  of  the  mint 
witli  lilt:  u}tjiri>\ul  )jf  ihr'  Si  i  n-tarv  of  rli,.-  Treasury.  The 
subjects  of  charge  art-  iii-[io>it  nu  lling;,  piir;ing,  toughening, 
refining,  copper  alloy,  bur  i-harjjL-.  In  ilic  -uiharge  for  <h'|Hisit 
melting  execptious  are  ma*le  for  standard  gold  bullion,  line 
gold  bara,  U.  gold  coin  of  less  than  legal  weight,  foreign 
coillO{  U.  8L  •tandanl  or  above  to  be  converted  into  coin, 
flne  silver  ban  orer  1)1)7^  Hue,  unless  they  contain  gi>ld,  and 
mint  or  U.  S.  assay-olBoe  bars  redepoeitea.  Gold  bullion,  in- 
cluding foreign  gold  coin,  is  rcceiTad  at  tlie  minto  at  Ptiila- 
delphiiL  Sao  Fianoieoo^  and  Canoa  City,  and  th«  aasav- 
offloc  Xflw  Toffc,  tat  coin  or  ban.  Silver  bnUlon  is  k- 
«eive<i  only  for  bar*  or  bv  parchaae  for  Oofeinment  ac- 
count, an<l  all  coinage  cf  nlver  ii  for  OoTeroinent  aeoonat. 
At  the  mint  in  Denver,  op<^rated  as  an  aitsay-offlce,  and  the 
A.s.say-o(n<  ps  at  Holi^CStT  and  Charlotte,  tlie  identical  bull- 
ion is  retunwd  to  the  aepoiiitor  in  the  form  of  uniiarted 
bars  hearing  upon  tbam  the  U.  &  etatnp  of  flnenaait  weight, 
and  vulttf.  . 

Sitbtidi.ir'j  roi'iML— The  enbeldlarf  mlr«r.  aa  well  a«  thf 
miu'ir  or  token  coins  (bronzi-  orip-rcf)!  nnd  cop|K'r-niekel 
three  8n<l  five  cent  pit-i  i---i  ar.-  nmrnifai ;  ireil  on  (tt)vern- 
inent  account  only,  the  public  treasury  purchaxing  flie  bull- 
ion and  metals  re<piiretl  tlierefor,  ilefraving  the  expense  of 
manufacture,  wastage,  ami  transfer  to  tin-  various  irensury- 
offices,  and  ri>alixitig  the  seigni<»rai:e  or  gain  on  .«u<  li  c<iin- 
age.  Gold  cojjis  .nr"  rt--i>iv»hif  tlic  Tn-asury  <if  the  I'.  S. 
at  their  flenoin  iial  II  riai  vului-,  wli.  II  not  reduced  ill  weight 
by  natural  uiira^i  ri  afli  r  n  i  i-  iilalioii  of  twenty  years  as 
shown  by  till- liar.- of  i-oiuaL-i-.  no-!-,,  il.i.ii  otie-lmrf  of  1  |x>r 
centum,  and  at  a  ratnl'Ii- propnrtn  ti  foi  an-.  perio<l  Icssthnn 
twenty  yeans.  l-"or  till-  siU.-r  r-iiii--  tio  i.  ^-il  l.mit  of  al.'ni- 
sion  or  wear  is  pn.v  i.ii"l.  I.u'  wh,  :i  inniilati'd  or  defaced, 
-11-  h  coins  are  niU-.-liii-i-ii  at  tin-  niint.^  at  I  heir  butllon  Value 
wJh'ii  liresentocl  in  -iitn--  of  >;:!  nlid  u^iwanl. 

I'tnier  thi-  liiii-  .  f  "  IiuIj  ui  funil  'n  jmrt  of  the  public 
moneys  are  pliK-t-il  at  tiif  diilereiit  coinagt-  mints  and  at  the 
assay-office.  New  York,  out  of  which  de|N(s|tt  •  -  -u--  |  nid  for 
tbeir  bullion,  in  coin  or  bar»,  as  »oun  as  the  value  thereof 
haa  been  anartaiiMd  bj  aaiay  (genoiaUy  three  days  there*  \ 


after),  and  on  payment  beinu'  t:ni<lv>  the  bullion  so  tk|iu«>ited 
beoomca  the  property  cl  th.  r .  >. 

lUvised  by  O.  C.  IktsBVsuEUU 
Mino'cias  Felix  :  SeeFiuz,  Mabci;9  Mimvcius. 

Hin'aet  [from  Fr.  in«ftiie/,  so  called  fn>m  the  »hort  ttepa 
taken  in  it,  ueriv.  of  »mmu«/.  imallitih,  pretty,  dimin.of  in«nw, 
»inall>Lat.  miriMYiM,  whetwe  Kng.  nii'iiuf;):  in  music,  a 
specie*  of  dance-tune  formerly  in  common  use.  its  move- 
ment wa»  rather  shiw,  graceful,  and  stately.  The  minuet 
was  written  in  triple  measure,  and  always  began  with  a  full 
ImW.  It  consistwl  of  two  divisions  or  parts,  ea<'h  containing 
eight  ban*,  and  both  divisions  were  reikeaieil.  .Minuets  also, 
not  intended  for  dancing,  and  of  considerable  rapidity  of 
movement,  are  now  often  found  as  constituent  parts  of  over- 
ture.s  Hymphonie^.  sonatas,  and  other  formal  picce.<<.  In 
such  cases  the  niinint  generally  comprises  two  strains  of 
sixteen  bar';  e  tch,  with  rei>et itiont.  Another  strain,  called 
the  "tn ... '  r  iiitiwK  directly,  and  aftdf  the  tlio  the  ftocmer 
part  of  tlio  minuet  is  rc|>eat<Hl. 

MIn'oit,  or  Ninnewlt,  PK-na :  founder  of  New  York ;  b. 
in  Wesel,  Khenish  Prussia,  about  1980b  beion^ml  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  and  had  hoen  deacon  in  the  Walloon 
church  at  Wesel.'  but  had  resided  some  years  in  Holland 
when,  Dec.  19,  lO-ri,  he««a  appointed  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Comoanv  first  governor  and  director-general  of  New 
Netberlanus.  lie  landed  on  Manhattan  Island  May  4, 1989; 

Curcbasetl  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  sixty  guilders; 
uilt  Fort  .\mslerdam,an<t  governed  the  colonv  with  energy 
and  success  until  Aug..  1031,  when  he  was  recalled.  Ilaving 


put  into  the  port  of  I'lymouth,  Kngland,  through  rtresiB  of 
weather,  on  liis  homeward  voyag<',  Apr,,  16i<2,  Fii^  ship  was 
attaclieil  at  the  suit  of  the  New  Kngland  Council  on  an  ac- 


cusJttiim  rif  illrpn!  tmdinir.  '^'it  was  released  in  May.  Miinnt 
h«'l  I'l^l  favor  with  llic  Wist  Imli.-i  Company,  tliroii^;li  a 
cimrf  -  "f  liaving  cMiuaU-niiiii-i-  1  lainl  rriormpnl v,  and  after 
i.ttisuiji.'1-.-.vfiil  riTortsto  regain  liis  positi..n  otti  rnl  his  services 
to  tlio  .'^w<-iii^li  Government  tn  fonmi  a  <•. -lony  in  N'orth 
Anicr;.:  a.  TIk'  icr.  iit  chancclk-r  I  l.\i-h^t  icni  haviu^r  patron- 
ized th.-  pr.ijcrt.  a -'-^wdlish  Wf«t  !n<lia  I  ..inj.any  wa>  foniii..:!, 
ami  Mniiiit  sailnl  f.'-ojii  ( ii -t tirnlnir^'.  .'^«,.iU-i).  iii  I*i;'T.  with 


a  biwiv  I  if  S«  .'(l.-s  aiid  Finns 


il  (  lii-NajH  akt-  Itav,  and 


in  Mill-.,  iK'gan  to  build  Fori  i  liristiaiia.  'J  tniics  fn.m 
th'->  coiifhi.-ni-i-  ofMinqua's  Kill  witli  ihe  South  river,  near 
thi-  ].ir.si.-iii  riiy  of  Wilmington. and  cnlUnl  the  country  New 
SwtUva.  This  was  Sho  first  |>crmancut  Kuro]>ean  settlement 
on  the  Delaware,  and  the  colony  remained  in  thi-  liainis  of 
Swcflrrt  until  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1655.   D.  ul  I'urt 

Chri-I  in  Kill. 

Min'yas  (m  tir.  Mir^):  a  rich  ir.ythii  at  Kins*  of  Oreho. 
ini-no^,  Hi  Itirotia.  and  the  fouii<i'-r  of  till-  Miiiwin  rar<-.  His 
geiltHli'gy  IS  vari4>usly  given,  iiu  w»»  the  lii»t  to  l<iii;.:l  a 
beehive  tn  asnri-  house,  the  ruins  of  which  were  exca\ati-ii 
by  Sohlini.ai.n  m  1»<j«KH1-86.  The  daughters  of  .Minyas 
ri.fii..-1'ii  to  laki'  pari  in  tin-  wor-iiip  of  Dionysus  when  first  it 
wa.s  l.M-in^'  ill! r<i<!ii.-i-ii  into  li.i-i-tia.  and  they  wereflnnlly  pun- 
ishfii  by  li.-in;:  I  liiinL'-  'i  inlo  l-al-  aiid  o«ls.  S,  i-  ViOller, 
Orchurifiiiis  iim!  Uii.  Mnttjtr  ;ltrr>lau,  1>'44|.      J.  li.  JS.  S. 

Miocene  Period  [Mioctne  is  from  l>r. /Mf«i'.  less  +  mmrit. 

reci^iii]  ;  tin- (livisj-jrin  nf  penlotric-  limr  fnljowing  the  K««fiie 
p«>rii>-:l  and  pri-o-iiini,'  'ho  IMii-niu-.  In  tlu-  i  lironoii  vie 
5Tstfm  a(lopti..|  l.s  till-  I  .  S.  I  o  oioi.'ii-dl  Siirvi  y  for  th.-  u'.  ■> 
lo^K-  atliks  of  th.-  r.  S,.  till-  Mior,  m-  ami  I'll. ...  I'l..'  p,-r:  i.N  of 
earlier  clas.-!iilcalionai  are  included  in  the  >ikiK  tsb  i'EKloi) 

Xiqnel,  mee  kel',  .Tohasn:  stuf<>sman;  b.  at  Xeucnhaus. 
Hanover,  Feb.  21.  1n2H;  studii^l  law  at  Heidelberg  and 
Ootlingeti  lS4ft— IW,  an<l  Mettled  at  tiottiiigon  as  nn  advtK-ate. 
Enthusiastic  for  the  unity  of  tJemiaiiv,  he  worked  with  gn-at 
energy  for  the  nHtimial  iiU.a,but  thi-re^iy.and  by  siime  iiapci-s 
<m  the  lliiancial  condition  of  Hanover,  incurred  the  eiiiiiity 
of  the  Government.  He  f:«ined  the  cnnfidfru-*- of  the  iwo- 
ple.  however.    In  In-  -.va-s  elcfled  li   1.  pu;  v  fl.  lii  tl  i'-l-c 

difTi'n-nt  place?*,  iind  in  the  sfoii'l  chaiulwr  of  llie  H«n- 
overinn  Diet  he  o<-cui>ied  an  influent iat  position.  He  es- 
poused the  (Milic-y  of  llciinigsi-n.  In  l^*6r»  tlie  city  of  Gs- 
iiabrUck  elei-ted  him  biirgninaster.  After  the  aiinexutinn 
of  Hanover  to  Pru-^sia  in  IHOtS.  he  exerted  hiniM-lf  /ealoiisly 
in  onier  to  stn-iigtlii-n  the  m-wly  esiiibli>hed  connectinii. 
and  it  was  in  no  slight  ileiiree  due  to  his  influence  as  h 
member  of  111-  N  rih  German  Diet  an<l  the  Prussian  IbniM? 
of  l>k»pulies  iliai  the  policy  btvame  liberal  and  the  buuih 
Oerman  states  entend  into  latitnate  relaitiona  with  (he 
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North  GfTTTiHii  <  '■  ii;fi'iUTation.   His  offlf<»  ot  h»rsf*mtts'U  r  In  < 
resijnietl  III  IsTo.  lu  uticept  that  of  dirri  r. ir -if  tfn-  Disk^ntit-  ' 
)j«^A'!l«if(iiift  iif  licrlin  ;  in  IXTfl  h<»  ni;jiui  I  iwafiie  buri:"iiiiisl  rr 
of  0-:iuilirll<  k  ;  in  buri^mu^tcr  .if  Kmnkfiirl -•  iii-t h.'- 

Mttiii  uiiti  ik  member  of  the  House  of  Penr»;  iu  1BW»  ho  en- 
torr<l  the  HoldMUg;  tod  lb  ISSObeOMne  Pnama  Finance 

MIiimIoii  :  m  islBod  S.  of  MewfotiDdlaad,  belonging  to 

Prance.    Sec  St.-Piebri:. 

Mlrahfau',  IloxdR^  Uabrirl  Riqi  fttt.  fount:  revolu- 

tiolii-l  ;  It.  lit  liitcn  11,  ti  nr  Ncinonrs,  ;n  I'ri  i\ .Mil  l'.  Krftllc'O, 
Mm-.  !i,  ir4;i.    His  fuiht-r  (b.  Oct.  5,  .1.  .July  \H.  ITHK) 

Wfts  i.iii.'  <if  tin-  t lieoretical  philanthropists  of  the  ci>;hteenth 
ceiilurj',  II  iir  ij.iifjaniliMt  of  the  physiiwratif  system,  and  the 
author  of  J/Ami  df»  Ilommrg  (IT.Vi),  and  "t  L<i  I'hilnm- 
jthie  rural*  (17ffil).  Ui*  was  hot-ht-atle^l  and  tyruniiifal.  and 
18  said  to  have  used  fittjr-foar  lettrat  de  cachtl  in  ohler  to 
maintain  peace  in  his  family.  Yoiin;;  Ilonore,  with  his  her- 
culean body,  u^ly  t-n-^K  vloloot  nuatons,  and  turbulent  uian- 
Uers,  was  a  special  objeei  of  dislika  to  tbo  fatliur,  ixi  spite  of 
Uw  aminaDt  power  of  intcUact  whidi  ha  dmrad  vac7  early. 
HaleMived  A  militerf  adnoatioa  at  PlHjb,and  van  »  lien- 
tenant  of  cavalry  in  bto  seventeenth  year ;  bat,  although  he 
Diinaed  his  mlHtiary  and  maUiOQiatioal  atudleB  with  «n«rgy, 
ttifl  life  was  so  wild  that  in  ITU  bia  fhther  had  him  (hut  up 
in  the  island  of  for  six  montl^  After  aerring  for  same 
time  in  Concica.  he  settltnl  on  one  of  the  family  estate.-^  in 
Limousin,  where  (June  22.  ITTO)  be  married  the  voun(f  .Marie 
Kmilie  dc  Covat.  He  did  not  live  Imppily  with  iiis  wife,  and 
after  a  period  <rf  tenii-ezilc  in  the  country,  where  ho  wrote 
hi»  earliest  extant;  work — the  Emai  9ur  ft  Df/spoditme — ho 
was  a);ain  impri-. nii'ii  b?  his  father  (Sept..  1774),  this  time 
in  the  ChAteau  d"lf,  in  the  Bay  of  Marse  ille*,  whem-e  he  wa« 
removed  some  time  after  to  Port  Joux,  near  Pontarlicr,  in 
the  Jura  Mountains.  Fnim  this  place  he  eloped  with  the 
young  MarouuMs  Sophie  de  Monnier,  the  wife  of  a  friend 
whose  trust  uo  betraye*!.  IIo  ftcd  first  to  Switjwrlaiid.  then 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  earned  a  liring  by  doinj;  hat^^k-work 
for  the  bookst'llers.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  arrested  ami  con- 
fined in  the  dunir<>on  of  Vmcennes  till  l>n<'.  18, 17>tO.  While 
there  he  wrote  EMni  »ur  let  Ltllrfu  de  Vitehet  (Hamburg, 
1782).  a  number  of  other  works,  and  a  multitude  of  pajssicm- 
ato  letter*  to  S<iphii-,  pulili>>hed  at  Paris  in  17&3.  Xovit1!ip- 
lo<«,  as  soon  ii<  )i>'  sym  litierated  he  nuarrelcd  with  h.  r.  hihI 
he  now  tricl  liv  li  liiw-«uit  to  compel  his  wife  to  return  u, 
him.  Ill'  |ili'iiilwi  his  i'u>^.»  himself,  and,  although  he  lo-l  it. 
he  iiistit'  H  liri'p  irnnri-.ssjon  hv  hfs  }x>w.?rfTiI  fln'^nence.  l>ur- 
ini;  II  [■.•^i.l.'nri-  iu  Li>niii.ii  h.'  w  niir  in  If^-')  ( ' "irfitieraiioits 
giir  I'l Irilrf  i/r  Ct ncuimttus.  (  in  iiis  ri'luru  l''raii<>i<  h«»  nt- 
t.'iokfii  t  ill' li  niinrKil  >y>ti-in  'if  I 'al.  iiiiii-.  In  ITM'i  Ir-  whnmuI 
on  a  »«!crel  mis^r<in  tu  M.  rim,  th''  fruits  i.f  wh:  li  wit.  /a 
la  Munnrchtf.  I'riiMmmr  wiux  Fri'tUnr  (friiii<l  iiml  //( »- 
(oirf  Si><-riie  de  la  Cnur  ilr  liir/iii.  luil.  he  priivtsl  hini'-rlf 
unlit  f'lr  ttir  i  :ir.-v-r  i>f  n  ili!iliiiniiti>t.  As  he  failed  to  otiiain 
aay  furllur  uniil ir  a[i["'inini.-nt  ho  oouliMtjml  hi--  .'it- 
taeks  on  tlir  ( ii i\'rrniiii'ni  tiv  lii^  I tinonrinl ion  df  f  At/n.tih/f 
(ITyT)  Hlid  Suif>  ,l>  la  Jt-'ii'tnri,ihi,!i  (ITKH),  nliirli  liv  lliiir 
vinlrnci'  [iroviuiti'ii  his  rl.-i-t :< m  ru  im  ,,lTii  o  In'  u'iis  !S4>eking. 
and  fur«'wi  tiiiii  I»)  live  ft»r  ft  tiini'  in  rrtimiiiMt  at  Tonsrn-s. 
On  the  convtN-atiun  of  the  StaN  s-i n  ni  r.il  li.'  lir-t  tri.  il  t<i 
be  cleeted  by  the  nobility,  but  was  rcji»<  UHi,  and  afii-rwnril 
enteral  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  third  e^:lll.•. 
From  this  moment  and  up  to  his  death  he  was  the  loading' 
statesman  of  Franco.  It  wa.s  he  who  established  the  third 
estate  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  Stati-s-tieneral,  and  it 
make  who  establishes!  the  .States-Ueneral  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  goverumenl  of  France.  Thus  ho  stnrtinl  the 
KOToIntioQ,  and  whan  it  became  too  violent  he  iiimp<l  around 
and  tried  to  atan  its  oonrse,  ilefending  the  royal  premga- 
tif  at  and  tbo  nomudiieal  prinoiplai  hut  npholdinff,  on  the 
otbar  hand,  dvil  liberty  and  oonstltvtional  nvrarmnent,  He 
waa  oppoaDd  alike  by  tba  obMinaey  and  timidity  of  the  court 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  tadloaia.  He  wished  to  become 
minister,  but  was  prevented  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  de- 
doeinr  that  no  member  of  that  brxly  oonid  enter  th«  niinis> 
txy.  From  Mav,  1790,  he  enien  d  into  clnso  ralationa  with 
the  Court,  which  paid  hi«  debts  in  n>ward  for  his  services. 
Hb  popularity  wannl,  but  he  .still  sway<-il  the  A!<«embly  by 
bis  elo<)uen<-e.  The  m  tivity  which  he  lii-veloped  as  loader 
of  the  .\ss4'inblv  and  firesident  of  the  Janiijin  Club  was 
enorroou!*.  but  t lie  exertion,  in  coiinwiion  with  lii<  rc.kli'ss 
lifeb  suddenly  broiie  his  strength.  On  Mar.  87,  1791.  be 
tpWM  in  tbo  Assembly  far  the  last  time ;  on  Apr.  i  be  dlad. 


'  Hi'  ivji.s  hurif^d  in  St,  « n  ricvirvi.,  tlii>  P.<irithr-i.n.  whence  his 
'  iiir[i-r  ;if;.  rw luii  wn.s  r.  iunM-ii  tn  liis  fiiuuly  t-tute,  in  onlcr 
!i.  ^-^ivi.  r.  11. Ill  fi.r  limt  nf  .Miirai.  'i'!ir  iiinfl  c  iin|ilt-tr  ac<'oUlit 
■  if  ;i:>  life  IN  fiuihl  111  M'iniitr>>  hfn^/ni  j.h  ii/n<  n.  Ill  Irrin  r- ■< 
it  i,',!,li.j<ii.<  Mir.t'"iiu  is  viil-.,  INW).  pulili-h.-ii  liy  tus 
niilurul  viri.  Lucas  <\v  .^(< iiil  i_'n y.  The  bi»t  i-.lilinn  i.f  hw 
works  is  that  Ijy  Bliwiclmnl  10  vols.),  bul  ii  diH.s  not 

contain  hia  JfoiiaraAis  Hntgiet^ne. 

Revised  hy  F.  M.  Colby. 

Miracle-plays.  My»t<^rif»,  and  Moralities:  three  forms 
of  dramatized  story  that  precede«l  the  rise  <if  the  nKsleni 
drama.  The  sources  of  the  drama  lie  deep  in  the  Church 
services  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  liturgy  of  the  early 
Christian  Churi-h  was  a  svnilM>lic  drama,  whu-h  laid  espe<-ial 
emphasis  u|Min  the  incitleats  of  highest  tragic  value  in  the 
Christian  story.  When  the  doctrine  of  transnlietantiation 
was  a4:-c«pteil  in  the  ninth  century,  the  symbolic  tmgedy  be- 
came a  genuiiio  tragedv,  since  Ciirist  was  believed  to  dwell 
as  a  real  presence  in  tne  host,  and  the  death  o(  Christ  be> 
came  a  tragic  motive  of  the  dnt  importanea. 

The  ttai^T  ®'  ^  Vtaargf  becnme  the  gem  fll  tha  mod- 
em drama.  Zeakos  priests  sought  ijy  a  coaQreto  pneenta- 
tii  m  of  the  eruelBxIoa.  burial,  and  resumction  to  bring  the 
aturv  home  to  the  multitude.  Vaiy  aooo,  aa  introdaetory 
to  1^  crucifixion,  plays  of  the  airat  and  trial  were  acted 
on  the  days  preceding  Good  Friday.  Thus  amae,  within 
the  servifics  and  in  intimate  oonneetlon  with  the  liturgy 
itaelf,  a  minor  oyde  of  mysteries— i.  e.  plays  pertaining  to 
the  mystery  of  ndemptioD. 

The'  Chnstma*  Cywe./— There  soon  appeared  another  cycle 
dependent  Upon  the  many  festival  days  that  follow  Dec'  25. 
Christmas,  established  about  S50  a.  v.,  drew  to  itself  many 
heathen  customs  of  Romo  and  of  the  Germanic  triU-s; 
these  customs  entered  largely  into  the  Christmas  plava. 
The  proximity  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany  (Jan.  6)  gave  rise 
to  two  weeks  of  iiacrefi  holiday,  and  made  possible  another 
minor  cycle  of  tilavs.  The  Salutation  fry  the  Shepherd*.  The. 
Adoration  bi/  the  ^agi.  The  Slaughter  oi  the  Innocents. 

The  Creation  Cycle. — These  minor  cycles  rea<]ily  formed 
a  major  cycle  through  the  insertion  of  plays  representing 
incidents  of  Christ's  life.  The  play  of  The  Judgment  was 
added  as  an  epilogue.  A  sermon  attributed  to  St.  August- 
tine  was  dramati//ed  as  the  play  of  Tlie  Frophet»,  &nd  be- 
came a  fitting  prologue.  When  this  play  of  The  I'rophett 
was  ilispla4'«Hl  by  scenes  from  the  t  ild  Testament,  iH'iriiinin;; 
with  the  creation,  the  crcatii  ii  cvi  li-  was  ci'inplcti'. 

The  purlicst  plfiv*— of  uli<iut  t[i.'  linlli  ccnhirv — w<-ro 
formetl  fnun  tlu  liil>li.-;il  <liiil.  i;,'uc  as  ),-i\cn  in  the  \  ul;:ali'  ; 
thfv  fli'i .iirtcil  liiit  slik'filly  fnui:  tiif  lidirgv,  and  w.  rc  i  rac- 
tically  the  sjiinr  ni  nil  ci'untn.  s  uf  Konian  Cntln  In  fait h. 
Art  1st ic  lii'^  clip] inicnt  «ms  nmrc  riqiid  in  the  T<nt  in  nnl  icms. 
In  (icnnuny  1  !ic  (  }iri<l  niiis  |i|.ii\>  ii(\.lu(n-il  lulc.  nnii  were 
curinu-ly  iilTci  'i  ii  liy  Xnrtlicru  snin-r.-t  i;  urns.  In  France 
thcv  ii.-^'an  I'jirly,  t  ut  lat.  i'.  tiin  iicli  fusinn  witli  ilio  low 
ci.niciiy  inlicntcl  fri'in  'ht-  UoiiiaiiN  giivc  rise  i.i  ^rave  scan- 
(laK;  thus  Th'  h\<ift  /Ac  .4** sprang  frnin  ilic  part  played 
l.y  lt,il,-i.-iiii  in  tlic  play  nf  The  Prophftn  r,/  (  fifHit. 

'  Tli''  CfiiifniuDU^  /'//If,'.-  As  il  c'M-  [lUiys  wure  the  favorite 
iiiciiinivi  i>f  lib  rary  cxpr.— -ii  lU.  lApHnsinu  fn! lowed,  and  the 
licsirc  arose  i.i  i  i  rnUiiic  ilic  |iliiys  i .f  faeveral  days  into  a  eon- 
tiiiuiiiis  plttj  ;  bul  sutih  tvpitM.nUition  withdrew  the  plays 
friiin  their  deisMidenee  upon  the  liturgy,  and  established 
tlitin  as  an  indejwndent  drama.  Kxtant  play*  of  this  in- 
termediate kind  date  from  the  tenth  to  (ho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Together  with  the  fusion  of  liturgical  plays  into  a 
continuous  drama  came  many  other  changes  lending  toward 
the  s«H  ularization  of  the  mystery.  Slowly  the  vernacular 
su[M>rseded  the  I^tin;  first  for  the  parts  of  the  common 
peo|ile.  then  thniughout  the  play.  The  oontlnoed  plav 
wiaried  the  audience;  diversion  was  Supplied  bf  devil* 
plav  and  jest :  ihu.s,  in  the  English  cycles,  Noah  and  his  wits 
have  a  conjugal  quarrel,  and  the  shepherds  jest  about  tha 
singing  of  the  angels.  Each  atep  of  devdopment  carried 
the  cyclic  play  further  from  the  simple  Ublieal  diakwne  of 
the  htnr^cnl  play,  and  made  its  pvesence  in  the  Cfanitdi 
more  objectionable. 

The  Stat/e. — Th«  stage  newsssities  of  the  play  hastened 
its  departure  from  the  ("liuroh.  At  first  no  special  platform 
was  used.  The  cross  with  Christ  was  liftwl  up.  Maty 
made  her  lamentations  of  which  many  forms  are  still  ex- 
tant in  Oennnit,  and  the  priest  explained  the  iiigniticance  nf 
the  scene,  Christ  was  placed  in  the  sepuicbcr  (which  still 
exists  in  many  ohl  English  ehnnhca)  then  to  lie  mtil 
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Easter  ini>rniii:r.  Wlnni  the  jilay  |{rew  in  impurrjiiico  H 
platform  \v;i>  Ijuilt  in  tii-;iiave.  As  wiuu-h  iinil;i|i!inl  tliu 
platfurin  k'li^'tlieticHl,  thitt  each  scene  might  haw  uu  inde- 
pendent stMtion,  until,  in  the  minor  cvcle,  hell  wai  near  the 
door,  heaven  in  the  suiictUMry,  and  tlie  nave  was  occupied 
by  iho  incidents  of  e«rthlj' life.  Clearly  the  play  miut 
move  to  the  luarket-pliu-e  for  fnrtiKr  expansion. 
In  fact  many  cauacs  ci>ntribiU«d  to  expel  the  oyolle  play 


from  Uie  CbuiclL  The  play  bad  ^™it**il  many  bomic'dfr- 
DMiita  and  popular  rapentitiMis;  tbew  ealled  fottli  atom 
pnhibitioiis  in  ISIO  from  Pom  Innooent  lU.,  Ib  ISOB  from 
tl»  COnanil  of  Tk<m%  ia  tSOt  tuna  Alfonm  X.  of  Aragon. 
Then  also  tb«  andjanaea,  aa  well  as  the  simse,  had  outgrown 
the  cathedral.  Tho  oydie  play  moved  t<>  the  roarke^piaoe, 
but  the  simple  lituisteal  play  retained  itx  place  in  the 
Chnich  !ien'ii-e8  until  tho  time  of  the  Hefurmation. 

Th$  Sfcular  Mystery. — With  the  serularizalion  of  the 
inyatorf  fta  national  history  IkPginit.  lu  Italy  it  became  the 
oare  of  the  monaatcrir:^  wHich  vied  with  each  other  in  costly 
rttpn'sontarions.  In  Spain  it  united  with  the  pastoral 
dratna,  (lr|i.'irting  widely  from  the  liturgical  form  and  oon- 
tent.  in  Ucrmany  the  maateraiugers'  guild  wrote  oompli> 
cate«I  plays  for  the  artisan  guilds.  In  Frame  the  mys^teriee 
passed  to' the  care  of  the  Puy,  a  species  of  literary  *)ciety 
that  sprvMtl  throughout  the  north  and  west  of  France.  The 
plays  were  patronized  hv  thf  noViility.  and  flnfiUy  be<?ame 
the  property  of  the  C'l  iifri'ri.'  iV-  In  Ph-smu,  which  wtab- 
li-shed  tne  first  theater  in  i'ari.t  in  I'tU'i  anil  pijiyeil  sacred 
dramas  until  forbidden  in  154M.  In  all  C' iiit  iix  utal  coun- 
tries tho  immense  stage,  divided  into  nuuiy  st.it  ii^n*,  was  » 
common  fenture.  Kncruums  cr.nvii.s  ii->riiililr(l — in  Kcims 
in  14t>0  16,(K)0  jtcrsons — and  tht-jiliiy^  ( iMitiiiiU  'l  l  ittji-r  three 
nr  riLrht  days.  The  expense  wa>-  L'n  at.  miii  wms  im  t  by  do- 
nnti'iti-,  cifv  nppr<>pri«!  ions,  and  stuiju'I  inio  \i\  mi  iidmb»ion 

III  Kti;,'ljiti<l  fhf  ilovrl.ipmf»nt  of  the  cytlr  wa'  unique, 
nixi  tTi'atly  iiitlii>'iir.-ii  liy  liic  my/tl  entry  aini  ihr  (  uriiiis 
t.'lih.'iU  prijfejsiion.    Ah  e«rly  us  cities  t;r.-(  (id  n  vi-il- 

ing  monarch  with  stationary  tulili- iiix,  r- |iri-riii iiii;  iii<  i- 
dents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Sitnilur  li»bktHU.\,  piinjvU  i»n 
floats,  were  carriwl  by  tho  repnwentativcs  <tf  the  guilds  in 
the  <  "orwus  Christ i  procession  from  its  institution  l>y  Pojie 
Urtian  IV.  in  1264.  In  England  tho  tableaux  of  the  mute 
mystery  were  displaced  by  the  s|H)ken  play.  Ka<'h  pageant 
vagriti  halted  at  de»ignat<fil  stations.,  where  the  [Mipulai'e, 
aeated  in  separated  audiences,  heard  in  succession  each  play 
of  the  cycle. 

The  Craft-guild  Vyebt, — Of  thocraft-guild  cycles  of  Eng- 
lish plays  there  are  still  extant  the  York  cycle  of  forty-eignt 
plays :  the  WoodUrk,  of  thirtv-two  j)lay$ ;  the  Cheater,  of 
twe'riry-flve  pl^^aod  two  plays  of  the  Coventry.  The 


the  alinndonmeiit  of  ('Imrch  pl«T*.  In  Hiiman  Catholic 
countries  the  myxcry  liii^.'i  '-tii  in  rurul  liistricts.  thiai^^li 
shorn  of  its  former  glury.  Iiulivd,  it  stiil  survives  at  Ober- 
ammcrgau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands. 

The  MiracJe-plau. — Miraele-plays  drew  their  material 
from  the  live*  and  legends  of  saints.  They  never  J  riiicl 
true  cycleo,  since  they  were  inde|ieiulent  of  the  liturj,-v,  and 
tM>!vS4>Ni«!d  no  continuitv  among  themselves.  The  miracle* 
play  was  short—the  French  pkys  of  about  1,.V)0  lines— 
complete  in  itself,  and  was  usually  played  by  some  lav  aaao> 
ciat  i<  >n,  s(^:hcM>l,  or  guild,  in  hoiMir  ra  Its  patron  saint  la  Ger- 
many  the  niiraclo-plfys  of  the  fourteenth  century  te<l  to  the 
German  historical  drama,  la  France  the  miracle-play,  to 


Beverley  cycle  la  lost,  as  are  probably  a  tow  others,  of  which, 
however,  very  little  is  known.  A  ovoie  of  forty-eight  plays, 
known  as  the  Coventry,  bat  prohably  the  property  of  some 
company,  has  also  been  preserved,  togotncr  with  several 
single  plays  which  prolwbly  were  wrilteti  for  holiday  o<-ca- 
sions.  The  interrelations  among  the  cycles  have  not  In-cu 
fullv  made  out,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an  early 
York  cycle  and  that  this  became  the  ty|ie  whi<-h  other  cities 
followed,  obtaining  their  plays  sometimes  from  Y<irk,  some- 
timns  from  in  i^hburiog  oaihedrals,  or  from  independent 
sources.  Liit'  r  additions  bfouifht  this  early  York  <^le  up 
to  forty-eight  plays. 

The  exjicnse  of  the  piild  plays  was  lx)rne  by  the  guilds, 
each  settingforth  its  playat  its  own  exjHMise,  or  as  collabora- 
tor with  one  or  more  of  the  weaker  guilds.  If  a  guild  were 
reluctant  to  itifur  I'^iH'nse,  the  city  often  coni]>rUi;J  it  to 
contribute,  sine.'  tin-  play  was  to  the  honor  and  pri'lii  >t  J  lir 
city.  The  pji^'i  :iiit  wagon  wn"  a  permanent  structure,  in' 
often  figuR'd  with  its  li,  f(.rij.'irii.'s  a-s  a  considerable  asset  of 
the  guild.  It  ('.iiiM~trii  (pf  a  jiljitrurm  (.ti  w!i<.f  ls.  (!n)pi'!|  to 
the  f,'r' iiiiiil,  ah'l  surnn .ma-'^t  liy  a  <aH"i.y.  1'  -■-■:lily  liic 
platf'irtn  was  <>l  two  stories  wlitn  both  iiiaveh  Hlid  earth 
wer.  n  i)r'  scnte<l.  llell-moulh  led  to  the  space  iMMieath  the 
plutforui,  where  tho  d<>vils  dwelt  liard  by  the  necessary  st«i^> 
machinery.  Soim  tmii  b  the  action  abandoned  the  wagon  for 
the  .•street.  'I  h(  r«  are  scanty  evidences  of  scene-»titftiug  in 
the  play-,  l<iit  the  stage  appllMWe*  were  ol  the  most  nidi- 
mentary  clinriunler. 

The  life  of  the  craft  mysteries  of  England  extends,  n>iigh- 
ly  s{>eaking,  from  the  latter  jiart  of  the  thiriei  titii  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  l'n>testant  neforrna- 
tion  condemned  the  mvsterv.  lu  England  the  cyclic  plays 
were  easily  put  down,  iNit  stem  law*  were  neeessary  to  lonse 


gether  with  the  mystery,  was  cultivated  bf  eeeQlMr'ttteniv 
associations,  whose  prodnetions  were  oaUad,  withont  muoB 

distinction,  mysteries  or  miracles;  that  the  Jliracleg  de 
i.V«/rf  Dnmt,  forty  in  number. 

In  England  the  mysteries  were  known  as  miracle-plays. 
There  arc  no  true  miracle-plays  extant  in  English.  Men- 
tion is  madeot  a  play  of  St.  Catherine  as  early  ok  the  twelfth 
century;  otbela  mentioned  are  Fabian,  Crispin  and  C'ris* 
plan, St. George, etc,  but  tableaux  and  |  lays  ari"  nften  called 
Indiacriminately  psgeants,  so  that  it  is  ix  t  l  a-v  to  deter- 
mine what  were  spoken  plavs;.  The  play  of  The  Jj»rd'» 
Prat/er  (York),  the  play  of  Th«  Saerament  (Croxton) — both 
of  tho  fourteenth  century— and  The  Creed  plaj  (York)  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nay  he  daased  as 
plajs  akin  to  miracles. 

The  miracle-plav  fell,  with  the  mystery,  under  the  ban  of 
the  Reformntinn.  (nit  is  sti!!  ocfasitmally  iu  twl  in  Catholic 
lands. 

'J'l\r  Mi/rahly. — 'I'hi'  luoraliJy  Hri*e  fr<iin  the  tlesire  to  ex- 
press alistnict  I  oiirt[^itiiii|s  ilranial  irally  for  pur|Hisi-s  of 
mi'ral  iiislriii'linn.  Ihe  ni'iraliiy  wws  the  outcome  of  an 
utii  inpt  \ii  Use  the  drama  lis  H  vt  iui  ie  of  allegory.  In  what 
( ijiiiit  r\  moralities  were  first  »  ritien  is  unknown.  In  France 
th<  y  aljounded  in  th>'  tifti  onth  century,  and  lent  tht  iiist  l\c8 
ett.siiy  to  the  satire  of  h  ly,  I'ven  touching  occaaimiullv  the 
foiblct<«  of  Church  and  state.  'I'hi  ir  usual  lenk'l  li  wa-  iklM>ut 
1,(500  lines,  but  one,  ITie  Jur^t  JJun  and  the  Woridiing,  con- 

taitli'il  .'itl.lKX)  lines, 

Ktn  ly  Enyii^k  Moruliiim. — Tiie  earliest  English  morali- 
ties. TTie  CmteU  of  I'ersertrente.  of  about  3,500  lines.  Mind, 
Will,  and  L'nder^ianding,  Rnd  Mankind,  arc  of  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  general  struclure  of  these 
earliest  moralities  ia  the  some.  They  trace  the  life  of  miiit 
from  birth  to  death.  As  a  yimtfa  be  follows  evil  counselors ; 
as  an  old  nan  be  aonrows  lor  the  sins  of  ius  yuulh,  and 
thn:iugh  oonfeadon  ia  reoondlad  to  Qod. 

Other  t  vnea  ol  the  morality  and  of  tho  allQgoirioal  play 
existed.  The  a»«a]led  Coventry  eyele  ot  mysteries  lutro- 
doced  as  personages  Pity,  Justice,  and  Peace.  In  the  fit' 
teenth  century  the  interludes  were  composed  on  mystsry 
themes,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  became  motalitiea. 
These  later  moralities  often  contained  comic  elements.  The 
"  Vice  "  was  intro<luced  as  a  companion  to  the  devil.  From 
the  popular  Vice  the  KlixalK-tlmn  clowns  have,  it  is  sup- 
iioned.  their  origin.  Another  variety  of  the  morality  mignt 
bcrai:<i;  iht>  didactic  morality;  of 'such  are  the  inffrlMS 
of  thf  Four  Khmrnt*.  and  the  interlude  in  praise  of  learn- 
ing called  Wylou'l  Si  ii  nee. 

Summary  for  ;  ,  /. — The  progress  of  <liaiiiiitie  de- 
velopment III  Knglaiui  can  Itc  summed  up  as  follows:  First, 
the  liturgical  my^tery,  with  the  development  of  the  cyclic 
play  within  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  procession.  Co-ordinate  with  the  mystery  is  the 
rise  of  the  (K'casional  tniracle-play.  S-coml,  allegory,  wliich 
had  been  dominaut  in  p-'-  iry  since  the  tliirleeuth  century, 
fashionwl  the  morality  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Tliinl.  the 
urt  intrcMluciNl  the  pastoral  niid  farct>  of  Fntni  r.  ainl  -np- 
poYVyl  companies  of  pr^ft'ssioniil  plnyors.  The  universuies 
and  ifhui^f  court  i>r*i^H  .  :i  phiy^  i  f  l.ntin  nirwlels.  With 
the  suppre5*i«4n  of  (he  iu\  -i'  r\  \'\  hi\>'  lin- 
laee  soiiiriit  iii^>tJi:s.'i;il.'  ni.'ii •tihI  f.ir 
sources,  lin-  m  it-lHry  ll'iurisluNl  apnce.  The  chninicle  his- 
tory arose.  Tr;i\-  krvc  ■  ism|i«nii's.  uiiiler  the  (uttrunnge  of 
noble  lords,  cullivuti'u~5i«Hluluiii-Iy  every  sjH-eies  of  dninia 
that  met  the  popular  tJiste.  .Siitli  a  company  built  the  first 
theater  in  l^ondon  l^efore  1576.  The  subjec-t  is  more  fully 
disr  i--.  1  ii;  the  writer's  Stmlifs  in  the  En<ilish  MyMery 
I'idiis  ( Vaie  doctoral  thesis,  1SV2).  The  most  Important  cttl- 
leetions  of  plays  are : 

Englieh. — vhe^tler  Mynlfrit's  (2  vols.,  Shakspeare  Society, 
164tt-i^;  JAuhu  CovaUria  (Shaka  Soc.,  1841) ;  37tt  Ttmt' 
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Uv  MstttrUa  (Surtew  Soetctr,  ;  York  Piaya  (Oxford, 
1W5)S  Dif^  .VvHleriu  (K<w  SImks.  Sue.,  imi);  Marriott, 
A  CoU«etiOn  of  EngliA  MrueU-plays  and  JlwIerUn  (  Ha.s<>I, 
1838) ;  Sharp.  A  lH»«erlati«n  on  /A«  BaattHUk  or  Vtwnatie 
Muderitt  OHmntli/  ptrfornud  atOoetHtr^iCo/rmtry,  1825); 
T%0  PfmHtiriion  m  the  Temph  (Abbotrford  Club,  lattt; 
Smith,  The  Book  of  Bromt  (Norwich,  1886) ;  Ittatkint  * 
Englitih  Drama  (3  voliu.  Oxford.  1773));  Bale.  Seruriorum 
Jllustrium  Mawrin  Brvtannia  CaMomi»  (Baael,  15B7-ii8) ; 
PolUurd,  EngtUh  Miraelt-playit  (Oxford,  1890). 

Frtntk. — MtratUs  de  ^otre  Dnme  (<J  vols..  Sfx-iete  <le^i  An- 
ciens  Textos  FranvHi"*) ;  l>f  Mislfre  du  Viel  Tt«tament  C^k. 
des  Ancicns  Texto»  Fninvaifi);  Jubitml,  Mi/itlrreg  inediU  du 
XV*  sierle  i'i  vols.,  Paris.  1837) ;  On-it  m  Paris  and  Oaaton 
Kayiuiud,  Le  Myatere  de  Ut  Pa»it>i>n  li  A  moul  ifreban  (Furia« 
IHTW) ;  Moniuerqu^  and  Michel,  Thidlre  franfaU  au  moym 
d(fe  (I'aris,  1830);  Liizar<!h,  Adnm,  drame  anglo-tuirmnnd 
du  Xli*  ttirir  (Tours,  1854);  Amoul  and  Simon  Grebaa, 
Xm  Ati«$de»  Apdlret  (3  toIs.,  Paris,  1541). 

Oertnan. — Iloffman  von  Fallerslel>en,  Fundgrubtn  filr 
Oachiehie  dmi'f  hfr  Sprache  und  lAteratur  (Urv^lau.  IfWT); 
Mone, St!Aniu»/">/<  dm  .ViV/e/rtZ/rm (Carlsruht!,  1848);  Grfin, 
I^iMiatmpxtl  (('as.s»'l,  1874) ;  (Jiterammergauer  Pit»- 
monspiel  (Ijeipzie,  1880);  Weinhold,  Wethmichlwpiele  und 
Liedfr  am  SOdai  'i I und  und  Schlesien  ((rrat/., 

LiturgieaJ. — Moril,  Driiji'ncx  Itifknen  du  tfiiatra  modente 
(Paris,  1849);  Milclisin  k.  />!•  i inter-  und  fiassionapielii 
(WolfenbUttoI,  1880);  \V  riL'lit,  A'.vr/v  Mysteries  and  Latin 
I\tfm»  of  the  Twelfth  ana  Thnlctu'h  L'tnlurifs  (lAindon, 
1838);  f'fppt.  r.*".'  Pr'ipht'li'x  'III  f'hnst  f BiMii'-f h<'>i]w«  fie 
rfefole  lii'-  (  Imrt.'-i;  lluUi'.vrll.  l,'rtt./\u'iF  Aiilnju,!   rj  Vul^., 

184^^) ;  ( 'ous.<«einakcr,  Uramra  lilurgiuuta  du  moyen  Cu)t 
(Paris,  1801);  Sepe^  Im  Oramt  antim  ou  moym  ige 

(Paris,  1878). 

2i[iiieellant<i'<-^. —  A.  il'Ancona,  Sarre  rn/'iir' m,  it.'u:  lin 
iwroli  l^-l>>  ['■'<  vnl-.,,  Fl.  iri>r>c'.'.  1H72) ;  Aniiix  micrtim*  ni<iir» 

«.:/,■  .,v  n  h>'s/„  rin/.<  .s,.,./o  A' J'//.  (Madrid,  1884, 
8voj  iu  BMioteca  de  Aulorea  eajHtiloleti  (vol.  Iviii.). 

Chabus  Datiimo>. 

MlraoleB  [via  0.  Fr.  from  TiHt.  mini  r,<!:i<ii,  woiulfrful 
wuik.  iiiiracl<%  nciif.  diiiiin.  of  mt  rujt,  wijuiU-rful.  ff.  nii- 
rrt  n,  womh  r  ill  I  :  C'  n.  ial  dc^'i^natioii  for  the  "  sifnis," 
"wonders,"  uiul  ■  iiu;.'lr._v  iIumIs"  r»fnnl»>d  in  th»^  Scripturw 
of  tho  Old  ami  N'«w  Tt'sianmnt!*  a.s  wii.ti^-lil  iiy  (lod  in  con- 
nection with  tho  revolation  of  his  will  dUiU  iim  cstaliliKh. 
ment  of  Christianity.  Their  nature  and  relations  to  Chris- 
tianity have  formtsi  a  wibjcct  of  profound  interest  and  much 
discussion,  csinHtially  in  niiHlern  theolojjy. 

1.  Deflnilion. — A  miracle  may,  in  guueral,  bo  said  to  Im- 
an  QDuaual  event  in  physical  'nature  wrought  by  direct 
■ction  of  Ood  vrorking  for  a  moml  end.  Mora  accurately, 
it  is  defioed  m  "an  event  in  the  physical  world  wroug'bt  bv 
Ood  independently  of  the  sequences  through  which  be  ordi- 
narily works,"  It  is  the  pmduction,  by  the  aienrisa  of 
Ood'i  power,  of  a  deflnile  eneet  which  mbU  not  otherwiss 
have  taken  plaoe.  This  deHnf  itco  aasttHMS  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  natnre  and  tiie  supematuial.  It  is 
based  iu  the  theistic  oonoeptioo  of  the  world.  WliUe  it 
views  the  nn{r(>r!Mi  as  the  work  of  Ood.  it  does  not  eoncriTe 
of  his  (M)Wi<r  and  elllcicncy  as  all  transferred  to  the  foPCeo 
and  laws  of  natiinr  or  a«  resirirtud  to  its  established  uni- 
formities. There  must  be  neither  a  pantheistic  confound- 
ing of  (iihI  with  nature  nor  a  deiMic  separation  of  him  fr<>m 
it.  It  does  not  move  on  a^an  iiide|M-nilent  and  inflexible 
mechanism.  While  iimX  isub<ivo  nature  as  its  Creator,  Iih  is 
aliio  iniinancnt  in  its  forces  and  order,  which  rest  in  and  on 
his  abiding  and  omniHo  wilL  Gc^l  an>l  nature  do  not  stand 
toeseh  other  in  mcn-ly  external  relation,  iiut  he  is  iu  ever- 
living  <'oir:i:iurii!.'ation  with  it.  "lie  upholds  all  lliitipi  bv 
the  word  of  his  (lower."  '•  He  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all."'  "  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  havi'  our  be- 
ing." Pliysical  nature  can  lie  rationally  viewed  oidy  as 
subordinate  tu  the  life  and  moral  welfare  of  man,  whoM.- 
creatiftu  in  the  image  <>f  (<i.d  and  with  given  doniiuiun 
alone  explains  and  justifies  the  tniiterial  system.  The  ]>hysic- 
al  world  is  not  for  i1>«-!f,  but  fur  the  higlier  lie.-igns  of  the 
divine  a<lministration.  This  is  the  eoiieeplion  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  give  of  GodV  rcliiti<in  to  the  world 
and  the  iiiterit^ts  for  which  In'  ha.s  adjusted  its  system  an<l 

guides  it*  history.    The  minwle  can  Is;  fairly  di'I'ined  and 
iterpreted  only  under  this  conception. 
Miraclvs  ant  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  often  represented  in 
older  stateniMtts,  as  **  violations  or  snspenaions  of  tJie  laws 


of  nature."  Uutne  and  others  have  under  this  view  sought 
(o  discndit  their  posisibility  and  place  them  bevund  proof. 
They  are  in  msiidi  antagonism  to  iu»ture,ftnd  do  not  clash 
with  Its  proper  order.  Thev  are  due  to  a  apeeial  and  direct 
esertioo  «t  the  divine  will-power,  witboiK  aiwulling  any 
natural  force  or  its  se^oees  of  ohim  and  eliwt.  God  in- 
serts his  direct  power  for  its  own  albet.  The  m]it>-  may 
be  fairlv  lllnsttated  in  the  opemtlon  «f  tmrnan  will-power. 
When  ihis,  through  science  and  skill,  Inserts  Its  dinetiva 
touch  in  nature's  ongfiings  end  turns  water  or  electridtj 
into  driving  forces  for  industry  or  ooounerce,  or  shapes  the 
transparent  glass  into  lenses  for  bringtngthe  distant  Stars 
into  view,  no  law  of  nature  is  violated.  The  new  result  is 
aooomplishe<l  by  sjwcial  free  cau^tion.  When  this  free 
power  lifts  a  hand  or  easts  a  stone  into  the  air,  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  not  infringed  or  susjiended — every  portiele  of 
matter  in  hand  or  stone  still  gravitating  Hi^  before.  When 
the  sons  of  the  nrophets  cut  down  a  sticK  and  c)k$t  it  into 
the  water  and  the  ax-head  swam  ('J  Kin|EB  vi.  6),  neither  the 
sjiecific  gravities  of  tho  water  or  iron  were  altered,  nor  was 
the  law  of  CTHvitAlion  annulled. 

2.  The  Mace  of  MiraeleB.— This  can  be  rightly  seen  only 
in  the  light  of  the  teleolf>gical  principle.  God  lias  a  purjiosc 
in  the  world,  and  miracles  mani.'et^lly  have  their  place  with 
respe^a  lo  this  in  connection  with  the  moral  good  of  man- 
kind, and  esneciallv  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  econ- 
omy with  which  the  Scriptures  associate  them.  They  are 
IIP'  pnrt  of  the  natural  nystem  with  which  science  deals',  and 
I'l  i  ir,^  not  to  any  necessity  for  the  order  or  completion  of 
the  pliysical  cosmrr*:  hence  no  objection  can  ne  raised 
ll^;'lln^l  !li<>:u  u.-  liiTMtnl  rry  -n  O^A  lii  implying  such  a  fail- 
un-  ill       rirati\r  ui-ilrni  und  j".\vrr  as  to  reqiiin-  the  help 

I  ir  r.:irrrrtli 'U  1 'f  afl  I'T-lUtlTVcIl' I' ill.      It  i-   miU   wllrll  \vr  rc- 

i-all  tlir  L'i>  III   inilli  iKroUgh  the  ULrcri-;:.!' f  )ii>t  und 

W  'lM  (ill. I  I- ailiiiiij;  at  a  nmral  pro<luct  iti  llie  in  t-  life  <  f 
man,  uu  l,  fiii-li(  r.  dial  rh.  rr  is  siich  a  tiiiu^r  as  wiii,  u 
has  disli;rlii',|  tin.  tvur.  litf.  .inl..  r.  and  happiui'ss  vt  liuinai:- 
ity  and  cieale^i  a  need  of  Gotl's  coniinjr  fortli  fr.r  n  lii  f  ai-.il 
help,  that  we  see  the  true  position  and  i:ii|  rrt  inirm  u- 
lous  action.  It  is  jNirt  of  ttie  supi  tiliIiiimI  a<lnii;j>trii(i.  n 
in  a  redemptive  ec<in<ii;i\  ami  iti  c ni.luri  in^'  tln'  w.  rl.l  ..n 
to  its  true  design.  It  centt  r>  in  Christ,  marking  ntid  mai  i- 
fesllng  his  work.  All  th<.'  niiiin  l.-s  of  the  iM.T  ■r.^tHnu  iil 
st<Msl  in  this  ndation,  lielongiiig  to  the  prepuiat'it  y  [iii-.lia- 
toriai  historv  which  o|>encd  the  way  for  the  atlvi  i:!  nf  iho 
.Mes-iiah.  Thow  of  Christ  himitelf  were  the  apprupriule 
manifestations  of  his  supernatural  per^mn.  Those  of  the 
a|K)SlU'S  were  from  the  same  sKmri'e.  Special  periods  in  this 
unfolding  redemption  wen?  jiarticularlj-  marked  with  them. 
In  the  Mosaic  period,  when  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
Jehovah  nee<l<.Hl  a.ssertion  and  display,  and  again  in  the 
days  of  F.lijiih  and  Elisha,  when  the  truth  of  monotheism 
recjuirtHl  vindication  against  the  encroachment  of  idolatry, 
they  appear  fat  striking  prominenoe.  Around  the  person 
and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Word  mads  flesh 
as  the  Savioar  of  men,  the  fml  presenoe  and  action  «f  ni- 
rseukms  power  cuhninatod  and  aoeo«npllslied  its  work. 
When  the  full  provisions  of  rsdemption  wsia  wwoght  out 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  grace  was  oertiJIcd  by  minculcns 
activities,  the  miracle  as  a  special  extraordlaarr  event 
ceased  ami  <Iisappeand  in  the  regularly  c«mstitut«u  supei^ 
natural  action  of  established  grace  through  the  Word  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  pOWer  of  the  Holy  SpiriU  The  mirade  is 
never  to  be  ci>nsidered  SS  SOmethihg  isolated,  apart  from  the 
supreme  divine  purpose  with  nsnwt  to  humanity.  It  esn 
Ix'  uudeistood  only  as  associated  with  the  woifc  of  Ood  Si 
Kodecmcr. 

3.  Thfir  Crfdiltility. — The  same  degn-e  of  credibility 
nuist  attach  to  miracles  as  attaches  to  the  idea  of  the  supe* 
rit»rity  of  moral  onler  and  spiritual  good  over  the  mere 
mechanism  of  nature.  If  there  is  no  invincible  imiirol»a- 
bility  that  GikI  ns  Holy  Love  should  give  to  meiu  informa- 
tion a>*  to  his  duties  and  the  conditions  of  his  welfare  K- 
yoiid  that  which  may  be  gathered  by  reason,  and,  further, 

.  should  inuke  known  a  way  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion from  its  boudnge  and  mis«.ry.  concerning  which  nature 
is  silent,  then-  can  surely  lie  no  insu|M-rable  improbability 
of  supernatural  revelation.  Such  revelation  is  itself  in- 
trinsically miniculous.  As  history  and  ethnology  unques- 
t i'lnably  show  that  men,  outsi<h  1 1.>  t  it i  '.i  .  .f  ^jn  <  lal  i,  \ .  la- 
tion,  have  striven  for  more  liul.t  a-  tu  human  duly  and 
destiny  and  sidvalion  from  thf  wuv  .  f  moral  evil,  there  is 
plainly  uo  auti-cedeut  incredibility  that  such  instruction 
and  help  should  be  given  bj  an  almighty  and  bviug  Cna> 
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tor.  Whether  miraculous  revelation  has  been  ^iren  is  k 
qoMtion  of  fact.  As  such  its  proper  proof  is  simply  ade- 
qnato  testtmoo/.  Hume's  claim,  so  often  refuted,  that  no 
anooDt  of  taatiiB0D7  om  pranre  •  minclt^  k  aophiatical  and 

4.  tU  BmSMUs  of  a  ifirae^— Erideotlr  the  writers 
of  the  OU  nd  New  TestuneDtc  Mt  no  tn»b1e  on  this 
point  l^aiz  maon  and  piety  never  donbted  that  if  Gml, 
acting  in  his  eternal  fireeaom,  love,  and  sovereif^nty  in  his 
own  world,  wished  to  teach  or  help  his  servanU,  bringing 
them  aalvatioii  fai  emergencies,  he  could  do  it.  This  was 
the  deep  innermost  faith  of  I  heir  souls,  and  their  whole 
▼iew  of  the  world  was  in  harmonv  with  this.  Of  an  order 
of  natnn  obstructing  Uod's  will  or  power  thev  never 
dreMnod;  but  in  modem  and  recent  times  much  objection 
on  this  ground  has  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  a  mira- 
ob.  Though  the  objection  is  variously  shaped,  all  it.-i  forms 
■moant  to  this  one  contention,  that  the  unifonuity  of  na- 
tonlt  svstem  b  so  flxe<l  an<l  inflexible  under  the  reign  of 
physical  force  and  law  as  to  allow  no  room  for  mvh  an  oc- 
currence; bnt  nature  is  utterly  inisrepreiM-nted  wlicti  its  un- 
gninp  of  cause  and  pfTi>ct  is  saiil  to  exclude  free-will  cHu^a- 
tii'ii  fur  liiviiie  miracles.  L'ndouijtedly  tln-re  is  luw  in 
natnn:',  t)ut  such  law  as  opens  nature  to  the  easy  ontraiii  c 
of  will-power  into  il.s  inovpineii'.s.  li  in  uut  a  system  of  un- 
yiriditii;  tiii'chiiiiism  in  unlietiiiin^'  ritji'lity.  foreclos<'ii  for- 
ever a•;ain^tt  all  tlie  power  of  frii/il'nn,  l"it(i  hiirnnii  und  di- 
vine, but  <ine,  in  fa<  t.  infinili'ly  l  Uistir  and  jilastic  to  tiie 
tonch  and  handling  "f  will-rnrce  (ni-  ctTects  which  the  sy-i- 
tem,  if  left  al<>ne.  could  ncvir  jifi ilm f.  .Such  the  world 
must  he.  in  order  to  l>e  inanV  fit  dwi  ll:tit:-pla<  i'  ami  tij<i  rve 
the  interi-sts  of  his  life.  It  is  plm  rd  uiuicr  his  dominion 
and  subiuittnl  to  hi-i  use  ;  nml  tln  ri'  is  not  an  hour  in  which 
the  human  will  is  not  turning'  nature  into  new  forms  and 
events  which  millenniums  <>{  atccs  of  untouched  nature  could 
never  pnxluce.  Nowhere  is  this  better  known  than  under 
the  full  light  of  science,  in  whose  name  this  objection  is  f*> 
often  falsely  miuie.  Human  free  will  is  changing  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Steam  vessels  and  railways  and  telegraphs  and 
telephones  and  phonographs,  in  which  the  migfaUest  as  well 
as  the  moetaoMle  foreaa  *re  mad  m  Bairvanta»ara  some  of 
the  **  physical  mlmclaB"  of  the  kumtm  wil^wionj^t,  too, 
aponuwtesiiotthe  vefTwiifionnitiesMid  kwt  wSleli  are, 
in  tita  dbjeetion,  said  to  dm  oS  the  will-power  dtOod  fram 
aiiaaenlous  action. 

5.  7%e  Proof  of  JA'roetea.— If  proved  at  ell,  the^  most  be 

f roved,  like  other  facts,  by  the  teeUaionr  of  proper  witne»<M>8. 
'be  acoonnta  of  these  "signs,"  "wonuanb"  and  "mighty 
deeds"  are  woven  in  with  the  ver;  W«n>  and  woof  of  the 
history  of  the  ('hrisiian  nMliunptioik  Tn«7  we  of  •  piece 
with  the  revelation  idea  which  runs  in  tran^ienat  {deeniess 
through  it  all.  The  biblical  history  is  found.  In  fact,  to 
Tield  to  no  history  in  the  world  in  the  clearness  and  accuiacy 
of  its  BtatementsL  No  historico-critieal  investigation  has 
ever  l>cfn  able  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  testimonies 
to  t!:.  I  I  ra<-les  without  discrediting  the  entire  history  in 
which  they  form  an  integral  part.  They  were  ^iven  with  a 
calinne^  and  veracity  that  remaiiUMl  un!«haken  in  the  face  of 
danger,  persecution,  and  death.  If  such  testimony  is  worth 
nothing,  no  testimony  on  earth  is  of  VHli<l  force,  and  may  Ih' 
arbitrarily  set  aside;  but  objwtitin  is  made  that  tlie  Wit- 
nesses we're  uncritical  and  dis|>osed  Inward  the  marvclotis, 
or  that,  at  h(^<\.  llioiij;h  they  re|iorti'<l  in^ncstly  the  external 
events  a:>  tlicy  appcarcil,  they  could  nut,  as s|)c<  tati irs.  si-c  be- 
hind the  [<hen'inu'na  and  trace  them  u|)  to  the  dirtct  Imnd 
•  if(i'."l.  .\s  to  (he  tirsl  part  i.f  the  lilijci't  ii III.  It  is  in  pniui 
to  .sjiy  that  they  wi  re  ready  to  u<  ee(i|  mirai  les  niil)  iis  tliev 
Wore  to  accept  tlie  rea-^'iKible  tnUli  timt  *i<i.l  is  present  in 
supreme  power  iti  the  «.irlii,  uiid  at  haml  with  tlie  help  for 
his  jieojile  which  Krcat  iin/ial  niuTiieiu  ies  rwpiired.  As  to 
the  second,  if  mere  spvetat  ir*  <  mii1i1  j;ive  only  their  opinimi 
as  to  the  cause  of  tile  Wonder,  the  sui;>;estion  is  inapplicalile 
to  the  testimony  wiiich  Christ  jjave  to  the  miracles  which  he 
hims<df  wr^uight,  whose  knowledge  cniilil  connect  them  in- 
fallibly with  the  divine  power.  Moreover,  is  it  possible  to 
repudiate  the  in i noles  as  false  perceptions  or  misiiitcrpretcd 
pbenoiueiia.  ur  Ic^nds  or  myths  of  the  religious  temper  of 
those  fai^away  times,  and  still  hold  to  the  generio  ewei*- 
naturalism  of  the  whole  redemptive  idea,  the  divine  oall  of 
breel,  the  i  nspi  rat  ion  o<  ptopheCT,  the  ineniatioii  of  the  Son 
of  Ood,  the  aggregate  *w«mdeff''  of  hie  life  end  teeehlng, 
or  the  erowning  minele  of  the  vesnrreetion  end  tiie  ttvli^ 
Christ  of  kJatory  aineet  The  anbordinate  snpematnnlBm 
of  the  minde-rBOOida  is  eo  integml  •  pert  of  the  whole  re* 
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demptoijr  raveletion'  that  they  inevitably  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. To  repudiate  the-  possiUttty  or  reality  ol  the  ind- 
dental  phenomena  logically  caniei  with  ftntepadiatkn  ti 
the  entire  enpematwralism  of  Christianity,  ee  u  oonatantlr 
Qlttstreted  in  the  ease  of  deniera  of  the  Goflnd  miraelce;  but 
as  long  as  BAUe  ChrirtianltT  stenda,  belief  In  miiacks  must 
form  a  part  of  •Christian  faith. 

«.  The  Evidential  Vtdwt  «/  JKracfos.— This  has  beeo 
differently  estiinaUal  at  different  times.  In  the  early  Chnrdi, 
Middle  A>;es,  ati<l  early  Protestant  theology,  apologetics 
made  large  use  of  them  as  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Christianitv ;  but  since  the  rise  of  modem  pantheistic  and 
deistio  {diilosophies,  and  the  recent  development  of  phys- 
ical science  with  its  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  force 
and  the  reign  of  law  in  nature,  energetic  anti  persistent 
assault  has  l>een  made  upon  the  biblical  miracles,  and  the 
appeal  to  them  Iuls  bi'en  less  usetl — uol  Itecause  not  valid 
but  as  less  available.  Up|Hments  of  t.'hristiaiiity  have  rep- 
resented them  as  nut  the  triumphant  proof  of  its  truth,  but 
tlie  greatest  impe<liiiients  t<i  its  n-ceiition.  Hence  apulngetic^S 
have  tcii'led  to  rist  the  proof  more  on  other  forms  of  evi- 
(ii'nce.  They  are  thus  often  thrown  into  tfje  back^'rciund.  as 
tenable  iudecil  hij  fjiitli,  l>ut  Hot  its  s\i|.]Kirt  warrant; 
liut  tills  persistent  anil  many-sideii  a>~milt  and  depreciation 
have  stimulateil  Christian  tiii>ui,'ht  t'l  ilee|'er  study  and  led 
to  (irofiiiinili  r  views  of  t !ie  real  inij/ort  atni  sij^nilicnnce  of 
iiiiraclcs  and  of  thi'ir  [I' iMt ii 'M  in  llie  ri-iii  iii|.^.ry  economy. 
The  clian>,'e  not  only  corrects  the  false  fnniis  of  statement 
which  li'iii:  allowed  them  to  be  thri;st  ini'i  untrue  aiitugo- 
nism  to  nature,  but  holds  them  in  closer  an<l  more  livinj;  n>- 
latioii  to  the  whole  divine  a<  tivity  fur  the  sojritiiHl  refjencrn- 
tion  of  man.  and  especially  emphasizes  their  indissolidile 
union  with  the  very  life  ainl  w<irk  of  the  Mediator  as  (iod 
manifest  in  the  tU'sh.  In  evidential  value  they  are  thus  en- 
tirely so]kBrate<l  from  the  useless  prodicies  of  pagan  super- 
stitions which  prcs4>ii(tMi  no  moral  or  divine  reason  for  tiieir 
<K-currence,  and  they  stand  out  ckurly  as  called  for  by  the 
grandest  necessities'and  interests  of  humanity.  The  mira- 
cles of  Christ—and  all  the  Christian  nuiraelee  are  parte  of 
the  redemptive  activity  of  which  he  was  the  center  arc  not 
simply  oredentiala  externally  attached  to  hie  mlnlttnr  for 
aathentieation  of  ble  niiasion  and  the  trath  of  hie  teaening, 
but  are  the  normal  or  natural  nuuiileatations  of  his  super- 
natural penoOftiie  inoamate  Son  of  Ood  acting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men.  Thev  are  distinctively  re<Iemptive  in  relation 
and  character.  Tney  exhibit  him  at  his  redeeming  work, 
tegtif)ing  to  him  in  the  rdatioD  in  which  he  presents  him- 
self as  the  iNiviour  of  men,  tiie  light  and  Life  of  the  world. 
They  ere  parables  of  his  pt>r5on,  types  of  his  work.  They 
ere  thus  the  true  "  signs  "  of  a  .Saviour,  and  the  fitting  wit* 
ncsses  to  the  divine  character  of  Christianity.  While  these 
may  not  convince  thoae  1^  do  net  believe  in  the  supernat- 
ural, they  fire  yet  iust  the  crowning  evidences  for  the  con- 
flilriice  iif  ;  'ii<i-'e  who  do  believe.  'While  men  may  stumble  at 
thest  miracles,  no  one  could  bo  satisfied  to  accept  a  Saviour 
who  does  not  have  these  very  tokuis  of  aupenatural  power 
and  office  alMiiit  him. 

BlBLlotiKAPHV. — Hume,  h^Miiy*  (vol.  ii..  S4?e.  x  i;  Ciini|<- 
Dimu-rlalion  on  .)/(ror/r,« ( 1/ondon,  lS40i:  liali  li  Ward- 
law  On  Miraeht  l.'Si  w  Ymk.  Is.Vti;  Hmnke  K..s-  \Ve-ic..tt, 
ChitriirlrrhtirH  of  (he  (/uxjirl  Muarl'.s  (Caml>ri.ii.'e,  I'^  i!'); 
Haden  I'owell,  Tlir  Ortlt  r  <if  Xiihirt  <  'iiii/<i(lfrnl  wi!h  luftr- 
fiii-f  ill  ihr  i'liiini.1  of  li'ithiliitii  il.niidon.  IS'ilii;  Trench, 
Mn-iiri,  <  iifimr  L'iril  iSiW  \  ork,  IstW) ;  llushtiell.  A(j^<)-e 
iiiiii  tlir  .Sti/tf-rnaliinil  {Si-v;  York.  IKV*):  .Mozley,  i/(i»i/'ff<« 
Ltrhirr.^  nf  />*;,•;  (.")t  h  ill.  New  York,  ISStl)  ;  Hayne.  7>*?l- 
in'nii/  lit  (  hrinl  to  i'hrixliiliiilil  {\\i>-\i.tu,  Ihtlji;  MeCo^ll.  '/Vie 
Siijii  niiifiiriil  in  I{eliiti<iii  to  tin-  ynturnl  I  L< illdi 'ii,  ] ; 
.1,  11.  Nesv  man.  Two  Ksitm/s  on  Bthin  iil  and  Krrl<  xiii>.tiriit 
MirwU  <  i;!il  ed.  I/oHil<iii.  l^^TIt) :  nelcher,  "irr  Lonl'.'*  Mira- 
(■!•  ■'  of  JIkiIioij  t  oitMi'lertd ;  liit.  by  Aichbislii  rp  Trench 
(I.miiiImii.  ISTil ;  W.  .M.  Taylor.  Tfit-  (I'ofipel  Jfirarlen  in  their 
•Jt'i  liitimi  to  I  hrtKl  and  Chrialinnity  (Svvi  York,  ItfijO) ;  the 
Duke  of  Ar»:vll.  The  Utign  of  Law  (London,  180^:  Stein- 
mever,  Thr  .\lirarhit  of  our  Lord  in  ReltUim  to  Modem 
Criticium  (Kug.  trans.  Edinburgh,  1875);  Julius  Kf-stlin, 
Dr  miraeuiorum,  qua  Chrislua  ti  primt  eru*  diaeipiili  ftco' 
runt.  iMi|Mni«lfalMiM(Breshin.lM0);O.P.  Fisher,  (/rounds 
of  Theidie  and  Chrutitm  Belief  ich.  iv..  New  Tork,  1888); 
6,  MoCleyne  Edgar,  TAa  Ooip«lofaJiimnSavimir{dL  rUL, 
Bdlnburgb,  lb02).  M.  VAuyrnn. 

■In  do  ■escon,  mcc'niii-di-niiB'kwfih,  or  Amesrna, 
AxTomo :  poet  and  playwright;  h.  at Onadix, Spain, about 
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inOl  B*  bcoMBO  STohdeMon  of  the  ChonA  In  (hiidix,  but 
milMaqaeiitlf  was  patroniwd  br  the  famom  Conde  tie  Ijt'mus, 
who  H  TiceroT  in  Naplra  (1610)  had  Mini  tie  Mesciaa  mik! 
othor  notable' wriu-rs  with  him,  to  give  (listinctioa  to  his 
eoort.  Returning  ti>  Spain,  the  pu«t  bcittinc  a  coart  chap- 
liiin  at  (iranaila.  and  aniweoiiciitiv  c-haplain-of-honor  to 
Philip  IV.  in  Madrid.  D.  In  MiMiri<(  in  1«;J*>.  Iff  wh-s  nitich 
admirLil  Uy  lits  c<>nt«'nip<)rari' s  li.  iii  for  his  Ivries  and  his 
plars.  )U((1  ho  <»t)Uiin<Hl  the  M-rm  «  imi  in-culiar  honor  of  hav- 
ing' liis  Works  largely  pillagtHi  by  niorc  famous  writers. 
Among  thttso  were  L'alderuii  and  the  French  ("orneillf.  tho  ' 
latter  of  whom  in  the  //mir/i n  t  n«i  fl  uur  author's  Hurda  dt  . 
la  fortunn,  and  in  the  Ihm  s-inrhr  d'Aragon  his  Palncw 
(7im/HW,  attributing  it  wrongly,  however,  to  Lope  de  Vega.  ' 
Tin  workaof  Mira  de  Mescua  tiave  never  been  collevteil  and 
are  hard  to  get  at,  A  few  of  his  lyrics  aro  iirinlMl  in  vol. 
xlii.  of  Rivatlenevra's  BibliuUcn  de  Auloret  a'a/mi/Io^m  (Ma- 
drid, 18.17),  and  Ave  of  his  nUys  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  xly. 
of  the  same  cuIIm!!  ion.  Kigiiteenof  his  playi«  are  printed  in 
the  now  verv  rare  ComtJUi*  eseogidcu  de  lot  mejoret  in- 
geniot  (16o2-'l704).  A.  R.  MaesH. 

MirAflores.  mee-n»a-flr>  rnz :  a  village  of  Peru,  near  the 
Ntslioro;  6  miles  8.  of  Lima,  IhM  w«M>n  that  city  and  Chorril- 
UM  (q.  v.).  Previous  to  the  (Miilian  invasion  it  wa-s  the  resi- 
denre  of  many  wealthy  Peruvians.  After  their  defeat  at 
Chorrillos  (Jan.  13. 1881)  the  i'eruvians  formed  a  second  line 
of  defense  at  Miraflores;  ii  wasattackt!*!  t)y  1:S,U1K) Chilians, 
Jan.  15,  and  ciurried  after  »  bloody  battla,  thus  opening  the 
way  to  Linu).  It  ww  burned  bj  the  Cliilinnfli     iL  H.  & 

MIrallt'refl,  HAtivn.  nt  Pando,  Marquiit  of,  and  Count 
of  VillapBt4>ma :  atatesamn ;  b.  in  Madrid,  Spain,  Deo.  24. 
1792;  was  educated  tw  the  public  8<>rvic«,  ia  which  he 
spent  moro  than  flftf  vmrs;  was  ambassador  at  London 
ISM.  at  Paris  l83»-40,'and  at  Vienna  18»J:  seven  times 
president  of  the  senate,  often  a  cabinet  minister,  and  Pfe- 
inier  in  1H46  and  \^\.  In  retired  to  private  life.  D. 
in  Madrid,  Mar.  17,  IH73.  The  marquis  was  decorated  with 
anarly  all  the  grand  orders  of  merit  in  Europe,  and  vaa  an 
aetivo  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Uisioiy.  He 
wrote  several  treatisett  in  favor  of  Isabella's  rijfht  of  su^^- 
cesslon  to  the  throne,  a  biography  of  lx>ui!i  I'hihppe  (lli'>l), 
raluableifem«i>«of  his  own  life,  and  a  IlinUtry  of  thr  Firti 
Sevm  VmrB  of  the  Reiffn  of  Imbella  J  J.  (2  vols.,  1««-W), 
and  published  numerous  8(>ecH.^hes  and  fugitive  writings. 

Mira^,  m«=5s-nik«h'  f Pr.,  deriv.  of  mircr,  htok  at  (in  the  re- 
flexive form),  ae  mirer,  look  at  one's  self  in  a  glass,  be  rv- 
fleetetl,  refle<'t  <  M«l.  Lut.  mira  rf,  look  at):  a  urm  in- 
cluding those  afirial  and  marine  reflections  gi-nemllv  known 
■aminsgsitloomipjr, and  Fata  Morgana.  Tho^^areall  analo- 
goits  jihaoomena/duo  to  tlte  rafractiun  of  light,  to  it;;  total 
nflaeiioo,  or  to  a  comblnotiun  of  both.  These  are — (1)  mi- 
nga  of  tin  dc^-rt;  (2)  mirage  at  sea;  0}  l<M)ming;  (4)  a 
ooinbinstion  of  onlinary  mirage  at  sea  and  loitming;  (5) 
Fata  Morgana.  The  first,  niimsw  of  the  desert,  preisi'uls 
tho  appearance  of  rcfleiction  m  a  .-.mooth  snrfaee  ol  water, 
the  inverted  image  of  trws,  etc..  Iieing  se*n  l>eneath  the 
real  ubjc-fts.  It  is  due  to  tho  refraction,  and  W nail y  to  the 
total  reflc<'lion,  of  the  rays  of  irregularly  rcflei'ied  light, 
sent  back  to  the  eye  from  the  object.  The  heated  saua  of 
tho  dest-rt  rarefies  the  1. >«.■!■  strata  of  air.  while  the  upper 
strata  are  mndensed  bv  t'i<  i  lulling  due  to  tho  ra<lintiun  of 
its  heat.  The  strata  of  diiTercut  densities  mingle  alowlr  in 
wnnqaemee  of  the  stillness  of  the  air.  Fig.  1, abeaef 
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Fio.  I.  Mlr«4te  of  <|fi»ert  :  nhnlrf,  rvrt.-x-tltic  stirfnt— strata 
of  air  t<»iii-h  :  it.  jm  rl,-  i  i  total  n-rti-un  ii  :  H.  •  v  >•  f  :  \---w-y  : 
h  I,  |)<*ui'll!i  of  rn)'«  fri'iti  uUJect ;  h'  (juuiu  » ii<.-i  <:  ^  uliIi,  :u<.;u» 
In  n-(tecUou. 

^,  represents  the  Imindarii-^  of  strata  of  air,  which  decn-niic 
in  density  frrtm  atxive  downward.  KvtTv  |M>int  of  tlic  in-e 
sentls  out  divergent  rays  of  irrcgiilurly  rcflrctcil  light,  by 
nieansof  which  it  is  visible.  The  direct  rays  from  the  tri  e  to 
It  make  it  visible  to  the  eye  at  ii.  The  ray  A,  which  under 
otdinaiy  drcttmstances  would  nevsr  veadi  the  point  meets 
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in  its  dowmfard  noniss  atiata  of  eantinaslly  dtersnriog 
density,  and  beccoMS  less  and  less  inclined  to  tba  nmiF 
lei  layers  of  air,  till  at  g  the  angle  of  total  refleotlou  is 

reached  and  the  rays  are  bent  upward  (see  Bsnicnov 
or  l.ioBT),  and  enter  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  A'B;  and 
so  with  rami  nil  (linr  riiys.  An  object  is  always  seen  in 
the  ilin-criion  1  y  «hi(li  iln  rays  sent  from  it  cntertheere;  an 
inverted  image  is  therefore  formed  by  the  portion  o\  each 
pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  tree,  which  is  bent  baek 
to  the  eve  as  by  a  mirror.  Second,  mirage  at  sea  is  ex- 
plained ui  exactly  the  same  way, except  that  the  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  lower  strata  of  air  ana  chilled  bj  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  increase  in  density  llQin  above 
downward ;  the  rays  which  produce  tho  image  cnrre  con- 
vexly,  or  in  tba  oi^oalln  dJnotloo.  ^Ig .  &)  Third,  loom- 


no.  aL-iUn«eii»  sea;  et|Jee»»btlo«rteilRaBat  Bs  tXowsd  suf^ 
laeeef  theeaftk. 

ing  is  <lne  to  refraction  aldic;  n  [icrti'  n  of  the  [icnriT  r.f 
rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  A  (tig.  ;i)  ri  uclii"*  the 
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<  vc  direct,  and  produces  tb*  image  of  the  TWll  object, 
while  another  port  ion  is  refracted,  and  producfn  an  erect 
image  bI>ovc  tno  real  one.  Fourth,  •  real,  iiivcHfil,  and 
erect  picture  of  tlie  Nimc  object  is  aomelinies  projected 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  the  same  tiuM  a  portion  of 
each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  bodT  nadisa  tlw 
eve  direct.  prodnciRg  ths  image  of  the  real  objeotj  another 
portion  is  mmply  rsoncted,  in  I-'ig.  3,  producing  an  ereet 
image ;  while  a  third  portion  is  flnt  refracted  and  then 
totjiTiv  reHectcd,  forming  «o  inverted  imaga.  In  1623  Capt. 
Scoresby  recqpiiied  tha  ahto  Fame  by  hcff  Invarted  imua 
iu  the  air.  though  she  was  IT  below  t  he  Itorizon.  The  whoU 
of  Dover  Castle  bsa  been  seen  as  if  lifted  over  an  interrsD- 
ing  hill  bv  the  refnlction  of  the  lays  of  light  from  Its  sur^ 
face,  and  in  this  case  the  image  from  the  looming  was  so 
vivid  as  to  obscure  the  hill  which  really  lay  between  the 
castle  and  Uie  obs«rTer's  eve.  Lateral  images  are  s«>nictime« 
formed  by  reflection  of  tlie  rays  from  vertical  columns  of 
air  having  different  densitiea.  Two  boats  one  real,  the 
other  a  reflect  inn.  hava  been  aeen  side  by  side  uiK)n  tha  Laba 
of  (teneva  at  the  same  moment-.  Mirage  is  mo^t  common 
when  there  is  a  marked  diffc  rciu-o  between  the  tempenture 
of  air  and  water;  it  is  m<»^t  ftvH)uent  in  the  moniing  or  in 
summer  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  la<len  with  mist.  It  is 
seen  oft*  111  r  I'V  an  eye  place<l  chrsc  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  kj>  i"  rf  etly  at  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  and  almost 
never  at  2-1  (wt  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Wollaaton  obtaineil  three  images  of  an  object  hh  ii  through 
a  S4]uare  glass  vcsm'I  containing  successive  layers  of  sirup, 
water,  anrt  sjiirit.  Fifth,  the  phenomenon  culled  Fata  Mor- 
gana, or  castles  of  the  fairy  Mort.'niia.  nccasionally  M-en 
upon  the  Cnlnbrian  co««t  while  I  .  km^'  w.  award  toward 
the  Straits  of  Mc-simi.  (Sec  I'vrv  M(iki.ava.1  On  !*lill 
nioniing*.  whi'ii  the  sun,  rising  iTliimi  tl;«-  i  nl.-ilnijiu  M<iiin- 
tains,  strikes  uism  the  sea  al  an  nnu'lr  <if  i'>  ,  'li'  'I'l'  i-  rii[}- 
i.llv  heated  :  the  strata  slowly  inli  rii  umlp.  i.mi  |.r.  M  ut  a 
w  rles  of  n^flei.ting  surfaces  which  multiply  imagv>  <  n  tha 
oi>)">!<itc  Si<;illaii  shore.  The  waier  is  supfH)sed  at  rh-  -.iiiie 
tiiiH'.  by  the  uetl'Oi  of  the  tides,  to  poSM-ss  a  slight  i  uiivrv- 
ity.  There  arc  three  formsof  this  mirage-  tin  lu.iriui'  Mur- 
cuna.  where  eMch  odjci  t  is  n-flectcd  air«i'i  "H''  iip';ii  ui  an 
inverted  poMii'  ii  iiud  at  dKfen  iii  .'iiiL.'!!  ^  cti  ilMMirl.'tce  of 
the  watiT  ;  tin-  mitlal  Morgunit,  wiu-ii  liit  y  an  rim-  i.  ll«-te<l 
in  the  air;  and  a  third  form,  in  which  the  i,.' riu]  ir!);i;r<'-  are 
fringed  with  i)risin«ii<-  hues.  Gigantic  relhtiions  of  men 
and  animals  an-  sometimes  observed  (o  flit  over  the  scene. 
Th«  Cttlabriaiiii  hail  the  apijcarance  of  this  beautiful  but 
sliott-Uved  spectacle  wUb  delighted  erica  of  "Uoiganat 
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Morgaiui!"  This  plipnomonon  is  not  eonflnw!  to  the  ('ula- 
brian  const,  though  tlie  iii«tcoroloffical  condilinns,  tlie  t<>- 
pogrnphv  of  th<>  ^'r.mnd,  hixI  the  confomtation  ti£  I  Ik-  r.iasi 
111  this  i>lft<  c  rcniliir  ils  aiijM'nniiice  more  frequent  aihl  lUMrc 
bt-autiful  tlijiu  cIst'wlH-n-.  fy  nil  th<^'«»  r'-fl'-ot km^  ttn-rfis 
apt  (i.  lie  li  u";iv<_-niif^  in  ih''  >li')iiiinLj  limv-,  and  -idm, nines 
the  whulu  iiuitK^  ^  tretuulou.H  Uke  aa  ubjucl  :><'<-n  tlirviii|;li  a 
current  of  heated  air. 

Mlraiaichl,  mir-a-me-she*''.  Rfrer:  a  lanfe  river  of  New 
BrunswiL-k,  discharfnng  it*  w  .ii,  r^  by  a  di-wp  estuary  into 
Miramichi  Bay.  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ijawrencp.  Th«* 
riTer  is  n«vi(f»ble  to  Newcastle  by  hiriro  >h]\>i.  and  hi^lior 
up  by  ismallvr  vessels.  Salmon  ana  many  other  valuable  fifth 
arc  taken  here  in  great  quantities. 

Mlnmitiis:  See  Gnxnint,  Dadobteu  of  St. 

MInmOK',  Mtaimt  soldier ;  b.  in  Mexico  city,  Sept.  29. 
IttS.  He  WM  the  eon  of  a  disUngniMheil  ofncer  of  h  rench 
deeomt  $  enterad  the  military  sohool  of  Chapuitopoc  in  1K46 ; 
■erred  as  a  volunteer  acNinst  Scott,  and  wa-<<  ti\\<'u  pris-^ncr: 
tree  coaminioDed  in  uw  armj  1853,  and  h.s  <'aptain  ami 
COkmel  fought  against  Alvarez  1854-A5,  until  the  triuinph 
of  the  latter.  lie  served  for  a  time  under  Alvarez  and  Co- 
monfort.  but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  r»^tionist«.  In 
Dec..  IHVi.  he  duscrtcd  with  his  rej:iiii('nt,  and  took  a  leMling 
part  in  the  revolt  at  Puebla  Jan.- Mar.,  lH,'t6.  When  Co- 
monfort  captured  the  city,  .MirKiimn  wa.-i  degraded  to  the 
rank*,  lo  Ckttotwr  of  that  year  he  headed  another  revolt  at 
Pnabllk  end  with  a  few  hundred  men  defendr<l  the  city  dur- 
ing a  siege  of  forty-three  days  against  4.000  tnK»p\  Aivally 
escaping  befon?  the  surrender.  Subswjuently  he  took  C'uer- 
navaca.  and  in  Jan..  185H,  joined  Zuloaga.  who  had  revolted 
at  Mexico,  and  assisted  in  driving  Comonfort  from  the  city. 
For  this  he  was  made  hrijrafHpr-ir»'ncn£l.  The  rfnt  tiniii«ts 
were  now  in  the  aseendfiu  v.  liLit  .luan  z  maintiiiiini  a  <  i'n- 
stitutiotial  government  at  Vera  Cruz.  Mirani'in,  al  tlic  licad 
of  Zuloaga  8  forces.  ^;a in I'd  •-.'vcral  victorifs  in  the  ci  nlral 
states,  orc-'ripied  San  Luis  Pot<wi,  and  »a-i  protnoi.-d  to  the 
rank  .  f  tnajor-general  (1858).  The  •dci  t.u-al  junta  r  hose 
hitu  fur  [ir'-^ident  in  the  p\n<^  of  /.iilihiik'fi  •'iiii.  2.  is50. 
Ill-  •le'  iineil  at  lir^t.  hut /.uliijiLra  I'vi'iitiudly  rr^t;,'iii'd  afli  r 
ai>ii- >i  nl  111;;  him  siif  ir  ml  inl'mti  (Kch.  2).  Tho  new 
pT'  -idcnt  made  an  liii-ur-eessf ill  attempt  fiu'aiint  Vera  Cruz, 
whsvh  >till  (K-eiipied  l>y  Jnare?;.  During  his  absence 
Deg'.tl l.td!>.  at  the  head  of  a  <-r/nsi it ui ionalist  force,  attikckctl 
Mexico,  but.  WRs  dffealed  at  Taeubaya  by  Marqucz  (Apr.  II, 
1859).  Miramon.  who  had  n  itirneil  to  the  capital  on  the 
flame  day.  issued  a  written  ordrT  to  shoot  all  the  prisoners  of 
the  rank  of  oiricers,  a  eieninarel  wliirli  H'a< executed  by  Mur- 
qut.*jt.  T)ii=  "  ma.-is>ai-ro  of  Iih  uIjmvu  '  liurrifled  the  nation  an«l 
greatly  weakened  Miraraon's  influence.  Juarez  gaine<l  cor- 
respondingly, and  in  April  his  gox'emmenl  was  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  During  18ri0  the  n>actiuuists  were  generally 
successful  in  the  central  and  northern  states,  and  in  Feb., 
1860.  Miramon  again  laid  siege  to  Vera  Cruz,  but  abandoned 
it  Mar.  21.  In  My  he  defeated  Uraga  at  Guadalajara ;  but 
thenefter  tbe  Juanato  feined  grmnd.  Miwnoo  was  de- 
feated in  Onunajtuto  in  Aqgut,  dinfe  in  at  Mexico,  and 
flnaltr  noted  bv  Ortega  at  the  baittla  <if  Oolpulalpmn  Dec. 
S9,  IMOl  Twv  days  after  he  abandoned  the  oapital,  irh{r>h 
•oon  surrendered,  reached  tbe  oeaet  after  sovoral  narmw 
esoaiiea,  and  took  refuge  on  a  French  ship.  He  proceeded 
to  Europe,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Xapoleon  III., 
and  probably  enteri>d  into  his  plans  for  a  l''ren<-h  invasion 
of  Mexico.  Early  in  1802  ho  appeared  at  Vera  ("ruz,  which 
was  then  held  by  the  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance:  but  the 
British  admiral  refused  to  let  him  land.  Later  he  adhered 
tu  Maximilian,  who  gave  him  the  runk  of  grand-manihal 
and  made  him  minister  to  Berlin.  In  ltS66,  after  the  Fretieti 
had  withdrawn,  he  returned  and  was  given  high  commnnd. 
and  with  Maximilian  himself  undertook  the  defense  of  (jue- 
retaro.  At  the  UU  of  that  oitv  he  wa-  captured,  and  was 
shot  with  the  ez-emperor  June  i9, 1867.      U.  H.  8hitu. 

Xiranda.  or  Ouwia  Blaneo :  a  atate  of  Venesuela ; 
bounded  N.  bv  the  Caribbean  Sea.  E.  by  Berinudez.  S.  by 
BoliW.and  by  /amora  and  Carubolio:  an^a.  T'2.4!K>  s<j. 
miles;  pop. (1891) 526,AH8.  Thenorthcni  thinl  is  nionnlaln- 
ooa,  aiM  contains  niuny  fertile  i.aileys.  the  ri<-i)e>t  agricul- 
tliral  miens  of  the  republic.  The  retnoiniU-r  lies  in  the 
liUJNNIf.  vX  and  supports  immen'^e  herds  <>{  cattle.  The 
Olinoooand  its  brancn.  the  .\jiure.  form  the  southern  boiiti- 
dnrjr,  and  are  the  princiiml  oullel't  of  the  pa>ii>rHl  zone. 
Mlnnda  i»  tbe  riobest  and  meet  populoiw  sUte  of  Venezue- 
la^andeontaiiHtluoldcataettleBMnta.  Tbe  most  important 
▼ot.  tiu.— 11 


export'*  are  hitles.  talli'W,  live  caftlp.  mffeie.  tobacco,  cacao, 
anil  f;outakins.  Capital  anil  larj,'e'<i  town,  Ciudad  de  Cnra. 
Tfie  inland  of  MAKUAEtTA  {q.  t'.j,  with  the  neigfaboring  islets, 
iii  inehided  in  this  stateh    ,  Hmsn  H.  SniSB. 

Miranda,  meb-raandak,  Fnaxcnro  AxToxio  Oabsicl: 
revolutionist ;  b.  at  Caracaa,  Venezuela,  June  9,  1758.  He 
sttrve<l  as  captain  and  lieutenant-i-olonel  in  the  Spanisli 
army  in  Si*am,  (luatemala.  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  about  1782  was  expelled  for  alleged  contraband  trading. 
.SulnHMjuently  he  fought  with  the  French  auxiliaries  against 
the  English  in  Ntirtli  Atnerica.  and  after  1785  was  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  favord  which  hereodved  from  Catha- 
rine II.  gave  rise  to  scandalous  but  nnftroTed  stories.  In 
1790  he  joine<]  the  French  republican  armv.  was  general  of 
division  and  held  high  commands  on  the  uhine  and  in  Ger- 
many. About  this  time  he  began  to  M'heme  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sjianish  South  America.  To  this  ctnl  ho 
founded  in  London  a  secret  society,  the  Gran  Heunioii 
Aniericnnii.  nil  (he  memljer*  of  whirh  were  p]edp"d  to  work 
for  tJie  indei»'iiden«e  of  S]/^ini.sh  Anieriea.  Holivar.  Snu 
Martin,  the  Carreras,  (  Hro.  Ma<lan'itipi,  <  I'lliggins,  and 
othei^..  w  ho  Were  aft  erward  prominent  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican revoliit 111.  Were  initiated,  and  tlie  elTeet.s  t)f  theorpan- 
i/.Hlion  wer<'  Very  ^,'reut  and  far-reaehiiiK'.  Aidid  hv  funds 
fmui  privaie  stiurtes.  he  went  to  New  Yi^rk,  where  he  or^1ln- 
izcd  a  small  expedition,  and  made  a  den-ent  on  the  Venezue- 
lan coast  in  Aug..  IHO*; ;  Imt.  few  VenejEUelani"  joined  him, 
and  after  part  of  hi-  non  had  been  captured  he  «  as  liriven 
to  lake  refuge  in  Trinidad,  whence  he  refiimeil  to  Kntrlaud. 
After  the  lireaksni;  out  r.f  the  \'eni'/iielan  revolution  he  re- 
tume<l  t<i  that  country  with  Holivar  ilh-c,  ItSlO),  was  re- 
ceived with  entliu-itu'-in.  and  fO"n  iifter  was  uiven  command 
of  the  liHtriot  aruiv.  ills  ojieral ions  were  generall?  success- 
ful, and  at  the  beginning  of  1812  the  revolution  in  Venezue- 
la fe<.;eined  assiured.  Serious  reverses,  however,  followed  the 
disastrous  earth<inHkes  of  Mar.  26-May  1,  and  Miranda  was 
made  dictator.  For  a  lime  he  held  the  royalist  leader.  Mon- 
tevenle.  in  check,  but  the  fall  of  Puerto  ('aliello  convinced 
him  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  on  Julv  25  he 

Srned  a  capitulation.  Miranda  himself  fkd  to  La  btiayra 
th  the  intention  of  leaving  the  ooatitrjr,  bnt  on  July  81  he 
was  arrested  there  bj  Bolivar  and  Otbsm  and— tieaebeMUalf 
as  some  charge,  unavoidablj  aa  othen  daini— was  deliTered 
over  to  the  Spaniards.  In  violation  of  the  tn  atv  ther  .^ent 
him  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  vbece  be  died  in  capuvu  v  at  Cadiz, 
July  14, 1819.  See  Brian,  Hitlory  e/  Ik»  F.  Mtrattia'* 
Attempt  (180D)»  BBnlt,Sistorta  ds  Fawmsla, vol ii. (1841); 
Mitre.  The  SmaneipiUton  of  South  America Jtmml^^daa  of 
Pilling,  18»S).  H.  H.  Smitb. 

Hirdites:  a  )m'<  iiliar  and  primitive  people  of  Albania; 
a  sort  of  nuiitarv  aristocracy,  occupying  a  tract  altout  40 
miles  square,  included  between  40  --11'  >.  laf.  and  17'-18' 
E.  Ion.,  nearly  surnmndi-d  by  the  Drin.  Orosch,  a  moun- 
tain fastness.'is  the  residence  of  their  prince.  They  never 
intermarry,  but  capture  their  wives  from  their  Mu'^lmon 
neigfabors'and  give  tbeir  own  daucbten  to  other  Christian 
tribes.  Thejr  nnmber  about  SOjOOO,  ate  nomhially  Boann 
CatholScs,  and  are  biave,  faithful,  and  bonpitable.  See 
Towr^i  nighUmds  of  3fVr*ey,  vol.  L     B.  A.  GtoevcNOt. 

Xir'inm  [from  lii  ti.  Milium,  liter.,  rebellion,  whence 
Or.  Vlapui^  Moflo,  wht  iiee  Kiig.  J/ury] :  the  sister  of  Mo8e^. 
at  eordiiif,'  I'l  .h  -rnhii-,  tho  wife  of  II ur  and  tin'  >,'raniini other 
of  IWzuleel.  who  liliilt  the  taliemacle.  Slie  led  the  (dioriJS 
of  Women  triuiiifiliiiif:  over  the  l\^r\].tian  diNcomfitnre  i  Hi. 
XV.  20,  21);  jollied  her  hroUa-r  Aaiou  in  inurinurnig  aKiun^l 
the  divine  exaltation  of  Moses,  and  showeil  her  iealou.sy  and 
dislike  of  Moses's  Ethiopian  wife,  for  which  c<mduct  she  was 
niiuished  with  temporary  leprosy  (Num.  xii.).  She  died  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1).  lu  tbe  Arabic  Iradiliuiu  she  is  often 
oonfoonoed  with  tite  Virgin  Mary. 

Revised  by  S.  IC  Itrmmf, 

Miri  Lake :  See  I.aooa  Doe  Patos. 

Mirkhond',  or,  more  fully,  Miihanimad  bin  Kharand- 
Khah  bin  Mahniud:  hi'-torian:  b.  at  Niislmpur,  IVnsia,  in 
14:{a;  d.  at  Herat  in  July,  14!>H,  Hi.*  gnat  work,  the 
hftuzal-uitmffi,  or  The  (i<trdru  of  I'urity,  eontaining  thf 
HtstoHeii  of  f'ropliftx.  h'inffs.nml  A'A/l/i/jt.  us  il  is  fanlaslie- 
ally  entill<-d.  was  U-gun  al>out  the  year  1474.  It  give.*  the 
history  of  the  world  fmni  the  i-rt'iition  nearly  to  his  own 
litnes.'niid  I'omprises  M'veii  voliiii  '  V  uiy  iiianiiH  ri['t-  of 
thi$  work  are  found  in  the  librariv^  of  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
liii«  and  Vienna.  PorUons  of  it  have  been  edited  b^  Janbevt, 
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.Ipnisrh,  Mitffhirlicli,  Wilkru.  hiuI  VuIIits  :  it  whs  traiis- 
iiiU'd  into  I'n  rnh  i>\  Silvt>tr<-  lii-  Sai y.  .Inunltiin,  Lani.'te». 
ami  I »f f r.-nicrv  ;  iiiKi  IjiUii  nuti  (icnmm  liv  numerous  iiu- 
Ihnn*:  Htid  into  Kiifclish  by  Dnvid  Sht-a  (Ik!'^;..  W.H. 
ley  (l»4tJ).  HihiitM  k  Hiui  Arbuthnot  {mi.  au.^. 

lic\  \st  d  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jacksox. 

Mirrors  [M.  Eng.  mirour,  from  0.  Fr.  mirtor  >  Fr. 
miroir,  derir.  of  w  mirer,  be  reflected.  See  Mixaoe]  :  solids, 
iiMikUy  in  the  form  of  plates  barinf;  h  smooth  surface,  cspa- 
tAt  of  reflecting;  light  The^-  have  Ijwen  a  part  of  the  ^lrlli- 
ture  of  the  t  utft  from  a  penui  of  very  high  antiquity.  The 
earliest  inirri<rs  were  formed  of  [>olishcd  mineral  aubstances 
or  of  metals,  but  after  the  invention  of  glass  that  substance 
natarallv  superseded  most  others  in  the  constnietiim  uf  mir- 
rors. The  backs  of  glaw  mirrors  were  sometimes  i-tiated 
with  Iea<i.  but  about  three  centuries  ago  the  process  of  cov- 
ering glas«  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  came  into 
use  in  Vfiiicu.  and  has  been  since  employed.  The  proces-s 
snhstHntiully  ttu-  same  now  as  when  first  introduced,  consists 
in  "prewliiij:  i)ut  lijjon  a  solid  horizontal  table  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, whi<-li  is  (lr>t  nibhe<l  and  afterwanl  covered  to  a  seusi- 
tU-  witli  mercury,  so  that  the  su|icrior  surface  may 

remain  liijiiid.  The  merrtiry  is  prevented  from  flowing  by 
nu-)ins  of  '^lif.'tit  li'l^-L-.  [(lari'il  around  the  8he»>t.  After  hav- 
ing been  scrupuiouMly  cieaned  on  it's  Inwfr  surface  the  glass 
to  be  coatwl  is  a<lvan<*d  hori/i intully  iiliiiic  the  luycr 
mercury,  !t«  lower  vtiitv  being  dnirrsscd  Ih  Iow  the  Mirffu'e. 
so  as  to  •■xi  liiilf  !iir  Kiid  to  removr  iii>|mriti(  s.  U  liiii  in 
proper  p(»iTi<in  u  i>  l«'ft  resting  on  tli<-  lU'Tcury.  hii  !  liy  tilt- 
mg  the  talilf  Uiv  sii]M-rfluous  fluid  i-  allow. -ij  t..  t1,.w  off. 
being  caught  in  «  inmgh  pmvidi'.l  fi>r  iIk^  |iiir|">-«-  nt  ili,- 
margin  of  the  table.  A  unifortn  pn-ssuri'  h  iIi>  i\  uppltuvl  ti. 
the  (flaas.  and  it  i*  ailowetl  to  r»»iuiiiii  for  <niui-  liun-  in  tiii* 
f'liiililion.  (ift<_-r  whicli  it  is  carefully  Iiftcil.  tiir  iiiiialgam 
tttllifcTing  lu  it.  ttwl  IS  [iliifp«l  with  the  inrmlL'riuiiit.-il  surface 
up{>«rmost.  Some  wi^ks"  r.-l  is  nM|iiirHii  tn  JilKiw  the 
amalgam  to  hanlen,  and  sonnet  inn -s  m  mirror  wjU  net  "dry  " 
for  months. 

The  preparation  of  mirrors  l<y  i|uieksilver  is  ohji  rticn- 
able  on  many  accounts,  the  pruK  ipal  of  which  is  tlic  inju 
rious  efl'cct  of  the  vapors  on  tlu'  iiculth  of  the  wnrknun. 
(^uii'ksilvrrcii  inirrorv  arc  hIso  liiihln  to  various  faults,  su'  li 
jks  a  Jiowinj,'  i-f  tliu  nirri-ury  in  dro|>».  carrj'ing  thv  anial^uin 
with  it.  fnniiin^-  stn  aks  riinuwn  as  worms);  also  a  crystal- 
lizing of  llw  amaljittm  when  exposed  to  light  (called  blind- 
iie«w).  These  disa<ivantap's  of  tlic  <[uicksj|vering  process 
have  turned  the  attention  <»{  inajuifaoturcrs  to  the  use  of 
pure  silver  for  booking  mirrow.  Von  Liebig  in  1836  was 
the  first  to  notioe  that  aldehyde  would  reiluce  silver  from 
ommooiaoal  solutions,  depositing  it  upon  glaM«  or  [lorcelain  in 
•  ooDtinuou*  film.  Subsequently,  other  chemists  proposed 
other  redooing  agonU.  The  fln>t  application  of  the  process 
on  •  Utgfi  aOMO  was  made  by  Drarton.  who  patented  it  at 
BrifhtOD,  Bngland,  Nov.  35.  IMA.  He  mad  dillerent  cawn- 
tbl  tSk  m  nducing  agent«.  but  his  fusees  were  used  only 
tor«  dwiCtine :  they  soon  beoomo  jotted.  The  neit  at- 
tompt  «M  made  by'  Fetitjeao,  who  obtainad  »  potent  in 
18(w;  spd  thia  aeem  to hoTo beeo  mow omwifiil, hip mdo- 
om,  with  alight  nuidMlMtioaa^  beiag  itlB  in  nae.  The  ma- 
teriola  and  proportions  rwioind  by  one  of  the  vArioos  modi- 
flootiona  of  Petitjean's  procaasi  oaed  on  hiim  ploUe,  ai«  as 
loUowa:  (1)  1  Ibi  orratalUaed  nitimte  oC  ^var  to  bo  tiwted. 
while  atirring,  with  19  UqnU  oaaeea  of  ammonia  M'  B. 
Altar  cooling  and  crystallization,  6i  pints  distUled  water  are 
to  bo  added,  and  the  solution  Altered.  This  solution  will  keep 
lor  nny  length  of  time.  (2>  The  reducing  aolntion  ia  to  con- 
aiat  ot  pore  crystallized  urtarie  oeid  iKmolTed  in  four  parts 
«l  wntor;  and  this  ui  said  to  improve  with  agi>. 

no  adraulages  claimed  for  tne  silver  over  the  quicksilver 
process  are:  (1)  Harmlessness  to  the  workmen;  (Silaoility 
and  eipedilion,  the  whole  ojivration  Uting  completod  In  a 
few  hours;  (3)  pntwibility  of  repairing  damaged  porta;  and 
(4)  superior  power  of  reflection.  A  alrar  mirror  reflects 
atkout  20  per  cent  more  light  than  ono  Of  quicksilver,  ati<l 
reflects  oojccts  more  truly  in  their  ntunu  colors.  Tbe 
dnmbility  of  silver  inirrur»  is  still  09  opOB  quexlion.  They 
nr.  ivil  liable,  after  a  time,  til  become ^Mttod.  and  unless  this 
ditllculty  be  overcome  it  is  liardly  pmlmbli-  that  the  silver 
process  will  ever  couipletelT  aapersede  the  quicksilver.  For 
the  opticol  pfoportisa  of  mmoiBi  aee  the  article  itaruKmoii 

or  IdOBT. 

Mirat :  citr  nnd  division  of  NorUtwost  Pnmnoaa,  British 

India.   See  AIkkkit. 


.Ulrzapnr':  town;  Benares  division,  Northwin^  Prov- 
inces of  British  Inrlia;  the  cHi>ital  of  a  district  of  same 
name,  on  tlif  n^dit  bank  of  the  (jiuiges  (see  map  i>f  .\"rU) 
India,  rrf.  7-(i).  The  district  of  Mirzapur.  coinini'iii),'  mii 
area  of  5,224  s<|.  inil««.  extends  along  the  liangcs  and  th.- 
Sone  betwfi'H  Int.s.  2;*  .V)  and  io  M)  N.,  and  Iketwn  ri  Ions. 
82'  ir  and  h;J  K.  The  city  of  M irzapur  is  a  very  buty 
an<l  lively  jilaoc,  the  most  imjH. riant  criitnn-market  of  India, 
witii  an  extensive  :iidn?-try  in  l  uiionh.  woolens,  and  silica 
Fnmi  tho  liver  it  looks  vi-ry  iiiM^i]iti<'<>nl  with  its  flights  ol 
miirble  st^'ps  leading  froiu  iht-  ti-miili-s  down  to  ihf  waters, 
but  the  interior  consists  mostly  of  mud  huts.  There  are, 
however,  many  fine  Kurojitan  rtswituc^  AbouL  4.0t)0  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shell-lac.  Brass- 
ware  and  can»et8  of  a  verj'  fine  description  are  also  made. 
Pop.  (1891)  Hiaa  Kcvi*«l  U  M,  W  IIarkin.  tus. 

Misdemeanor:  See  Cbime.  Fexow,  ami  Iskamoi-s 

Mlahawaka:  town;  St.  Jo^ph  co.,  Ind.  (for  i  H  utir  ri  uf 
county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  nf.  1-E);  on  the  m.  .loseph 
river,  and  Chi.  nnd  Gr.  Trunk,  the  Flkhart  and  West., 
anil  till'  Laki'  Sh.and  !M  ii  li.  S.  railways :  4  miles  F..  of  South 
Bend,  VO  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Northern  Indiana,  the  first  dam  on  the  St.  Josejib 
river  and  the  first  iron-furnaces  being  erected  here  ;  hiiaa^ 
cellent  water-power,  water-works,  electric  lights,  eketlie 
strwt-railwav,  and  a  monthly  and  two  weekly  newspapers; 
and  is  notcii  as  a  manufacturing  p<iint.  esiiecinllv  for  the 
production  of  windmills,  wagons,  plows,  and  other  farm 
imiilements,  furniture,  pulley*,  transmission  svstems,  wool 
anu  f(  tt  Hoots,  horse-collars,  rhnrrh  orgai]%  ciiurch  ohan 
and  (arviii^'^s,  paper,  wood-ptilp.  thnir.  bear,  etC.  PoBk 
{imi)  'i,&40  ;  (18S0)  .1,371 ;  (ISOOi 

JiDRon  or  "  Eirmnm." 

Misbnn:  SeeTAUiro. 

Mlalenen,  m^^-A  nds :  a  territory  forming  the  extreme 
northeastern  portion  of  the  Argentine  RepuQic  :  bounded 
N.  E.  and  S.  E.  bv  Brazil,  S.  W.  bv  the  province  of  Corri- 
i  ntcs,  and  N.  W.  hj  Paru^Mj.  The  area  actually  held  by 
.\i^rntina  is  a)>out  SS^OW  s(|.  miles.  In  addition  to  this 
thi  v\r^'i-ntine  Goveniment  claims  an  easterly  extension  of 
ih>'  sHiwf  region,  comprising  about  1S..500  sq,  niileo,  now 
held  by  Brazil  (state  of  Sunta  Catharina),  and  known  as 
Upper  or  Brazilian  Misione*.  The  di.nputcd  region  i$  (18^4) 
the  subject  of  arbitration  by  the  Pn-sident  of  the  U.  S. 
Misioucs  lies  between  the  tiinier  Parang,  with  its  Iributarv, 
the  YRuaiiau,  and  the  upper  Umguay,  The  surface  is  mu<Di 
varietf,  but  without  hign  monntoins ;  there  are  large  tracta 
of  forest  and  others  of  open  lands  adapted  for  pasturage. 
Cattle-raising,  the  gathering  of  mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  and 
timber-cutting  are  the  principal  induslries.  3lision<s  was 
included  in  the  region  formerly  culled  tfimvni.  Fniin  1G83 
to  1787  it  was  the  site  of  large  nnri  flourisiiing  Jesuit  mis- 
sions, sikid  to  have  contained  n  )><i(iulaiion  of  190,000  in 
1735.  Afti  r  the  expulsion  of  ihc  inissionari«>!t  they  fell  to 
decav  ;  in  1^17  the  villages  »<  n  niva^ad  aii<l  burned  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  tlie  cmintry  wa.s  almost  ilefwipulafed. 
Ruins  of  the  Jesuit  building  still  exist,  half  c  oventl  with 
forest.  Fop.  of  the  Amentine  portion,  11,000;  of  the  dia- 
piHtodteRltorr.SAni.  Cbkitamn,?tmim.  H.iLSKim 

Mialaatrns      f  AujokqI'ian*  TvPiAsa. 

MIsrepri>!*«'f>tatlon :  in  Inw-.  Hn  untruth,  by  stat^nuent 
or  couiinct,  which  indu'-rs  the  fonniitiou  of  a  contract. 
I->auduleiit  ruisnnTt-s^'ntatiou  baviug  been  dealt  with  un- 
der the  head  of  Fr,\i  n  {(j.  r.),  the  present  artic  t.  will  be 
confined  to  inn»>t't:nr  intsn  prcsentation.  Thi.s  H<irt  of  mis- 
statement can  never  tic  made  ai  lionabli'  ji*  a  tort,  and  it 
is  (he  jrencrai  policy  of  Kurdish  coiiunon  law  to  exclude 
it  fnun  atTccfiri^:  a  coiilrHcf  with  which  it  i§  connected, 
uuk'jiti  th(j  parties  havi'  niadc  it  ft  term  thereof.  S|<ecial 
classes  of  contracts,  like  those  of  Ixsi-mAxrE  (q.  r.),  arc  ex- 
cept ions  to  thii*  rule.  ..Viiy  material  representation,  however 
inntx-ent,  renders  them  voidalile. 

In  the  sale  of  chatteU,  however,  a  misrepresentation 
which  is  not  a  term  must  strike  at  the  very  root  of  tlus  con- 
tract in  onler  to  avoid  it  at  law — that  is,  there  must  be  a 
complete  difference  in  substance  lietween  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contrnct  as  it  was  represented  and  as  it  was.  B^ar 
instance,  if  t  he  purcha'w  of  a  hone  is  induced  by  on  boneal 
misrepresentation  m  to  its  soundneat,  the  buyer  will  hnro 
no  relief,  though  both  Tendor  mmI  pwrnbossT  arrananw^f 
thought  they  were  deoUng  obont  •  aond  iwiae,  mloM  ta* 
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reprMmntation  was  a  warranty.  Accordingly,  a  person  who 
b4r<ui  uxamiDiug  a  horse  which  was  to  be  sold  at  auction 
the  next  day  without  warranty,  and  ii|K)n  Iteing  told  by  the 
owner. "  Vou  have  nothing  to  look  for ;  I  aMurc  vou  ne  is 
perfectly  sound  in  every  respect,"  desisted  from  the  exam- 
inatioo,  saying  "  If  ynu  say  so,  1  am  satisfletl,"  and  later  bid 
4>ff  the  horse  at  auction,  was  held  bound  to  take  luid  pay  for 
iiiui,  Although  he  was  in  fact  unsound,  no  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor  h<»inp  charpMl.  ( ffnpkinK  vs.  Tangu«rnif, 
15  ('ommori  Bfiu  li  U.']><)rta  130. (  F<ir  thv  <-lTa>t  of  a  mi*- 
r('pri''«*»ntaiioii  whicli  liinuunts  tu  n  Wakranty,  see  the  artiok' 
Jiiiilcr  tlml  Ih'mL  An  iiwuM  t'iit  niisrr[ir<'s<>m«ti<>ii  may  hi> 
iiitnMluci'<i  into  the  t-oiiirHi  t  ii-s  a  c-tiniHiion,  in  whi*  )i  cm^i' 
its  untruth  will  entitle  tin'  party  to  whom  it  is  roiulo  Ui  u. 
dis^^harKe  from  the  uj;r«>i<mriit.  The  followintr  is  an  ex- 
uinfile;  The  owner  of  a  :i:ti  iL^eeii  with  the  owner  <if  coal 
tluil  she  was  then  in  tlie  ]ktI  i>f  Ainiilcniain,  ami  wouKl 
proceed  to  Newport  anil  loiul,  ami  rarry  a  mir^o  of  the  coal 
to  Hongkonif.  It  tnnieil  out  tliat  the  sliip  was  not  then  in 
Amstefuatn,  ami  this  innocent  inis-^tjitemenl,  licini;  a  ciMuli- 
tion  of  the  contract,  entitled  the  owner  of  the  coal  to  be 
(li»'harced  from  all  liaUlitf  tiwraoa.  nk  J^himh,  8 

lUisH  siiil  Smith  790. 

In  equity,  however,  a  contract  obtainc<l  by  a  material 
false  representati'in  can  lj<-  set  aside  »l  the  iu^taiice  of  the 
l>jiny  to  whom  it  wai^  miiile,  although  it  was  made  iuno- 
ci  iidy.  or  he  can  sue  i->sfully  resist  an  action  for  the  spe- 
cific [ii^Tforniaiice  of  such  a  cnutract,  on  the  ground  that  no 
man  ouglit  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  false  statements. 
FoiUook  0»  OenbnuU,  ehs.  is.  tmA  x. 

Frakcis  M.  BmnicK. 

Nis'sal  [fpiin  Ijite  Lat.  miasa  It  (nlso  li  fur  ihimu  li.'t, 
(na->-l><"  )k)i,  liter.,  neut.  of  mi-tm  h'K.  pertaining  to  the  ilasm, 
ilenv.  of  miKm,  matfs.  S«>e  M  **s] :  the  service-bottk  of  the 
K.  iriati  ('atho|(<»  <*hurch,  a  voiuine  containing  t^e  prayers, 
hymns,  etc..  uscil  in  the  perfortTiari<  c  of  the  Ma-^s.  Thero 
HTr  ->'veral  inissrtls  III  use.  Roch  of  lllf  Kdstern  riti'S  luis 
one  <'r  more  ]rt  culiar  liturgical  wrviei-s,  ami  in  tiic  Luiiti 
nt- .  up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Tiuiit,  tliero  wuro 
fiiany  variations  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass;  but  the 
council  fixvtl  iht'  presi-nt  Roman  misMil  hs  the  .Htandard  lit- 
ui]py.  permitting,  however,  a  few  local  liturgies  to  be  re- 
tamed,  but  at  present  tite  Roman  missal  is  almost  univcr- 
sallr  employea.  The  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
books  were  the  si>-c»lle<l  Libri  Saemmfntorum,  or  Sacra- 
mentaria,  which  date  back  to  the  time  of  Oetasius  I.  The 
missal,  such  as  it  was  finally  fixed  for  the  Roman  Catholio 
Chnreh  by  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  ia  nothing  but  a  revisioa  of 
thow  LiSri  Satfwmmlmim.  Editiom  of  the  miMkl  in  the 
original  Latin  have  oftaa  bttn  Minted  I  9M,  foe  inwtOTwy  in 
Perit,  1789,  ud  Baciiii,  IMl.  See  Lromhi. 

Mlaelon  lailiM:  See  SBMHWUif  bDUin;  alio  Tl^ 

MAX  IXDIAXS^ 

MieeloBS  [frum  I.at.  mi*'»io,  a  sending,  deriv.  of  mit'tert, 
send]:  orjr»ni7.e<l  work  for  tin-  propagation  of  religious  doc- 
trines, ecfx-cmlly  of  the  ihxtrines  of  <  'hristianity.  Islam  and 
BuddWsm  liave  b4itli  ma<le  us*-  of  misston«i  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  tenets.  With  the  former,  however,  force  has 
been  so  prominent  a  featnre  that  the  essential  element  of 
all  tnip  rni.'vdon  work — [H?p<na';i<>n  by  preiaching  and  teach- 
iag — iiaa  bei'ii  larL'eJv  lost  sii^lit  ot,  Buddhkit  miaeioitf  hare 
more  nearly  I  <  [  r<  p  I  {  :  ti>  ChlirtiMI  iniMiolHk  See  BVB< 
KBmi  and  Mohammkuamhm. 

I.  HisTORV  op  CaaisTtAN  Missions, — This  may  be  diviik-i! 
into  three  periods :  apostolie  and  early  Christisn.  Tm*diii>val, 
and  modem  or  poet-Reformation.  The  ine<liH'va1  misston-< 
art'  both  Roman  Catholio  and  Eastern;  the  nio«lern  an- 
Roman  t'atiiolic,  I'rotp-tanf .  an'l  Oreek  Orth'xlox. 

1.  ApOMliilie  and  Early  t'/iri«tum  }fi/<.ii()nM. — These  cover 
the  |K>rifMl  of  the  spread  of  ChristiHiiitv  from  the  lime  ()f 
t  hrist  until  alumt  5<>f)  a.  d.  Thi«  periiKl  belong*  more  iHs- 
Ituctively  to  Cliun  h  n-i  rv,  aiul  covers  a  stvle  of  work  es- 
fcciitiaily  difliTent  in  chara<  t«r  frwm  thai  of  the  ptpseiit  liny. 
It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  individuals,  and  wa^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  type  first  giren  by  the  apostle  Paul  iu  hi* 
joameys.  During  it  the  Gosuel  was  spread  t  hroughout  the 
whole  of  Southern  Eorope,  ureot  Britain,  Northern  Africa 
■Bd  SUdefite,  and  «■  fer  eeit  m$  Pmdk,  and  perhafM  even 
China. 

8,  jhiimugl  MimStmr^Sbmi  cover  the  peried  of  ab<iut 
1^000  vean,  from  MQiLlkaBtiltiMBflftiinnatioo,  Theyap- 
•nadbMoia  Maflfto  the  modem  ooneeptfoo  miMoal, 
in  iriiich  the  Chaiefa  in  Hediferent  bnneiiee  widwtalMChe 
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work  as  a  whole,  employing  individual.<(.  The  chief  place  in 
it  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catnolic  Church,  although  this  ii<  the 
period  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Neetorian  Church,  when 
its  missionaries  carried  the  G<is{iel  Uuronglioiit  Central  Asia 
to  India,  founding  there  the  .Syrian  Chnrah  of  Malabar, and 
into  China.  The  Roman  Catnolio  Church  miaainns  of  the 
Middle  Ages  took  their  start  from  Ireland,  and  included  In 
their  scope  England,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Kurope.  Still 
the  effects  of  the  esrly  metho<ls  were  seen  in  the  predomi- 
nating' influence  of  inilivlrluala,  as  Columba  of  Iona,Colum- 
ban,  who  established  his  luonastcry  in  5$>Q  among'  the  Vos- 
ges  Mountains  in  Eastern  Gaul:  St.  Ans^'ar.  the  a)K.>siloof 
Scandin»vin;  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methoiiiu.s  amon^'  the  .•>lav«; 
ami  ."^t.  AilalU'rt  of  l*ni>;iie  amnn^  the  Majivars-.  Monte 
(drvino  peiietmt^d  to  China,  and  Raymond  LiuU  iireHched 
in  North  Africa.  Tin?  work  of  these  men  partoc>k  inrjrely  of 
tlie  nature  of  &  Druselytixing  cmsado  rather  than  of  an 
or^'aiii/ed  work  of  missions,  as  the  term  is  used  now. 

a.  Mijiiem  or  Poti(-Reformati(m  JUi»in<m«. — tui  Il'nt}an 
Viitliolir. — The  iinniwliate  eff.Hl  of  the  Protestant  liefor- 
tuattuii  was  to  stimulate  tlie  activity  of  the  Ro?n»?4  t'u(li<iiic 
Church,  and  the  next  century  and  a  half  witnesM-d  some  of 
the  most  romantic  and  atlve nluroui  {»i^sii((>(l  etilerprisesever 
known.  Whtit  the  < '}iurch  was  losing  in  Euro[jeshe  sought- 
to  piin  elsewtiere:  and  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
voyap  s  of  the  I'ortiipiese  in  the  East  offered  a  free  field, 
Mexico  was  eiitcri'<i  in  1522  bv  the  Kranci.'<cans.  f<)lIo»ed  by 
the  l)ominicun«  rind  .leguits.  "the  West  Indies  were  occupied, 
and  Stiuth  Aiacricii  was  secure<l  by  the  conquest  of  I\ru  in 

1583.  In  1586  came  the  famous  Jesuit  mission  to  Paraguay, 
when  indefatigable  workers  sought  first  to  reconvert  the 
Suaniards  as  a  necessary  means  to  reaching  the  Indiana. 
I  tie  first  mission  to  Canada  was  started  by  the  JeeuiU  in 
1608  at  the  RKHitb  of  the  St.  Croix.  Then  oame  the  Recol- 
lects or  Befonaed  Fkaneieean^  and  until  the  French  and 
EngUah  wan  laaolted  in  the  eatahHahoMwit  ot  Eacliah  power, 
the  work  extended  ebialljr  among  the  Ahuakie  (Abenaquiai 
and  HuniUi  with  nanj  tbrUHnff  esperianeca  at  devoted 
f^elf-aaerlflee.  It  waa  in  the  Beat.  how«viir«  that  the  gnat- 
i>st  achieTemeute  of  Roman  Gatbolic  muaionB  appeared. 
As  early  e>  1510,  following  the  lead  of  Teaoo  da  Oanm,  mia- 
sionaries  iienetrated  to  India,  and  the  first  bishopric  wai 
establishea  at  Goa.  In  1542  Francis  Xavior  began  from 
that  place  a  series  of  journeys  and  missions  whose  story  is 
one  of  the  most  fafvinnting  in  the  annaJs  of  missionary  en- 
terprise. Xavier  was  followed  by  Robert  d«  Nobili,  who 
lacked  his  predecessor's  Christian  eimplicity,  and  filled  with 
zeal  for  baptisms  counfenanceil  accommodations  to  heathen 
ideas  and  customs  which  proved  ilisa-strous.  China's  first 
missionary  of  thia  period  was  Barreto,  wlio  atopj^  at  Qin- 
ton  in  1S55  on  Ue  wajr  to  Japan.  Tlie  flfst  bapusm  waa  in 

1584,  and  the  micce«  of  these  Jesuits,  especially  under  the 
lead  of  Hicci.  was  phenomenal,  until  in  1664  there  were 
nearly  270.0(M)  Christians.  Persetntf  ion  folt^iwed,  and  bv 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Christian  life  wag  al- 
most extinct,  thotiph  Christian  families  remained.  .Japan 
showe<l  more  of  succes.s.  As  early  «>  ir>82  then- were  200,- 
(K)0  Christians  and  2.'>0  cliurches.  The  sevenieenth  century 
opened  with  persecnticn,  in  which  was  manifested  the  most 
rwfolute  hemiMn  of  nmrt  vrdom,  chksting  with  the  massacre 
of  37,(KKI  at  Simliara,  ttie  Niount  of  Martyrs,  and  here,  as  in 
China,  a<  five  life  died,  though  many  concoftKHf  Christians 
remaiiuMl.  The  remaining  field,  ma<le  notable  by  the  work 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  Africa,  whi'n-  in  the  Portu- 
>niese  |i(is-.<-s.4ions,  specially  near  the  month  of  the  <'onk'<i, 
the  converts  werc  number^  bj  the  ten  thousands.  Under 
the  influence  ef  the  PortogiUM  nda,  however,  eveiTtUng 

was  lo»t. 

Dtinni:  the  ninete4>nth  cent  iiry  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun  h 
has  tontinued  u>  tsxlcud  it*  work,  taking  up  in  stunt-  in- 
stances the  linos  that  were  broken  by  penw<-ution.  Its  mis- 
sionaries have  also  lahore<l  with  varying  success  among  the 
other  chrisiiiin  Churches  vf  Western  Asia  to  bring  them 
ba<  k  to  allegiance  tu  the  pope.  Work  among  distinctively 
heathen  peoples  has  been  pushed  in  Africa,  notably  Uganda, 
Madagascar,  China,  Jattan,  and  the  Ra.st  Indies.  In  no  one 
of  thaw  sections  have  ttiey  mot  with  anything  Iflca  the  aiie> 
cess  ojf  the  early  Roman  Catholio  misnonanes,  Statiatica 
uf  their  misatona  are  vwme  and  vnaatie&MtaiT. 

(h)  Grvek  OrfAedoa  Cmmk  a/ Aaaita.— Thil  it  the  only 
branoh  Ot  the  Ghriatian  Chnreh,  aaide  ftam  the  Roman 
CatlioUe  and  Phiteatant,  that  baa  nndertakaa any  aggressive 
miaaionarTVork.andthiaiiaaoonllneditBcflorlBto Japan.  Ita 
misiionaneB  began  opemtions  In  Northern  Japan  in  VflO, 
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and  huve  steadily  ptishr-d  their  work  until  in  IHD:!  Iher  re- 
ported 184  churches,  native  pastors  nnd  \!)U  evatip'list.s, 
81^9  church  nienilMjrs,  and  l.lttj  bujitisnis  rluriiiL:  tlie 
jTMr. 

(c)  ProffMant  MinnuHK.  T\\f<  Ueforniation  liniiicht  at 
first  litlli'  i>i  int>Ti's(  in  fcri-i:,'n  work  to  llie  evan^'lifal 
churtihes.  The  [irevii)iis  iiillui'ucf  o{  lluss  and  WyelilTe  had  | 
bec'U  for  home  rather  tliaii  fori'iiirn  develupment,  and  the 
same  principles  wen-  <  i4rrii-d  mit  l>y  Luther  and  his  succes- 
sors. It  is  true  tliuf  I'.ritsiiLiis  dwelt  u[¥)n  the  ne<'«>}isity  of 
providing;  the  Turks  with  thr  Striiituri's,  and  Luther  thoujrht 
that  Ihi'V  ought  to  Ik"  pnivi-d  for,  1ml  lii  vond  that  there 
siaiiii  'l  II"  hojit'  (if  succcs-fiil  wnrk.  I'nder  the  inrtueiineof 
Calvin,  Ailtniriil  ('<ilitciiv,  almut  tlic  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  iiiauf^urated  a  fieroriuiit i' iti  ■■iiter|>rise  in  nra/.il.atid 
at  about  the  same  time  Gustavus  X'a-^  --'nt  a  ints-ioii  to  the 
liapps  of  Europe.  None  of  liusc,  h.iHev.  r.  umnunted  to 
mueh.  In  the  hiHi  r  [ijiri  nf  lln'  -ovriitci'Ul li  rciitury  Hans 
Egede.  a  Norweffiau  pii--i"r.  ri]  rai'd  u|»  work  iu  Grei-nland, 
and  about  the  imuie  tinie  /ii  u'i'iiKal^'  and  I'lUl.-Hdmu  went  as 
the  first  Protestant  mi.-*i'itiiiiii's  India  under  the  au«t)ia*s 
of  what  wa-s  known  as  the  I»aiiish-llalle  Mission.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Unitas  Fratruni,  fonu«sl  200  TMTB  before 
br  the  union  of  the  follnwent  of  Hus8,  some  Waldenses,  anil 
MoraTians.  were  led  by  the  influence  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
to  comments  their  great  work,  which  has  continued  in  the 
van  of  mission  enterprise.  In  1782  Dober  and  NiUchnwon 
aet  out  for  St.  Thomas  in  the  Wett  Indira,  and  in  1749  David 
Zoisbcrger  became  the  apootla  of  the  Ddawaraa.  Prior  to 
this  the  settlement  of  New  BD|dMHl  called  the  ittntion  of 
the  English  people  to  tha  needs  of  tlM  tndiiB^  and  King 
Jameek  """"""^"g  that  aeal  tat  the  ttCtoBeiaii  of  the  €kMpei 
wae  a  special  for  ookmlsfnc.  was  followed  by  Crooi- 
««U  in  164B  with  thft  anation  <>f  the  flnt  nUfiionarT  society, 
lha  Oonomtbo  for  the  Prupaj^atioQ  of  the  (Josjx'l  in  New 
Bnglana.  The  fint  miasionarr  of  this  new  work  was  Jolin 
Bllot,  followed  by  Mayhew  sad  the  Bfaioerds.  The  charter 
«f  the  Bast  India  Company,  granted  bf  King  WilUan  If  I. 
in  1686,  contained  prorisions  for  a  mnsionary  and  eduoa- 
tiooal  as  well  as  eoolesiaBtical  ostabliahment  In  1701  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part:; 
was  organised,  but  rather  as  a  colonial  than  a  foreign  mLv 
sionary  society,  though  it  <iid  some  work  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  various  English  colonies.  Thus  the  evangLlit-al 
churches  were  waking  up  to  the  demands  upon  them,  and 
it  nee<ied  only  the  genius  and  consecration  of  some  man  to 
Start  a  general  work.  Tliat  man  was  Cart^y,  a  Raplisl  shoe- 
maker and  minister,  who  began  his  work  by  the  jiul)lii'ation 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  0(>U<j(Uion»  of  ChriMtanH  to 
Means  fur  the  CotUftnion  of  tht  Ihalhrn*.  In  1TU3  came 
the  beginning  of  the  Uttlc  liaptist  Missionarr  Society,  and 
iu  November  of  that  year  Carey  Inndetl  at  Calcutta. 

Modem  Protestant  foreign  missions  niav  fairlv  Iw  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  work  of  Carey.  The  iiinuencw  of 
his  preaching  and  example  was  felt  all  over  England,  Scot- 
lano,  and  Aiuoriea.anil  exteiiile<l  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
One  after  another  the  dilTer»-nt  tininehes  of  the  Churi  h  en- 
tered upon  the  work,  until  before  twenty-Ave  years  had 
pas.^d  all  the  leading  ones  had  misBonarias in swy  quarter 

of  the  glolw. 

The  first  field  to  attract  att.ntiwn  was  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  diflleiilty  of  ri'ai  inni,'  Ihi'in  and  the  o|K.'niiig 
up  of  India  led  Carey  Ihilhcr,  The  I.on.ion  Missinnary 
Society,  however,  csTrie.!  nut  tin'  idra,  and  the  first  mission 
to  thosi'  islands  sViri' M  in  1H(>0.  Tin-  (inigri'ss  both  of  in- 
terest in  the  ('lain  lu'S  and  of  i Hcupat i. m  of  territorv  can.  in 
the  stiaic  alli)\v,  d.  Im-  ln'-r  sri  forth  in  I'lironoloj^'iraf  tahlcN. 

L  rtir  or<h  r  of  •-stabli»bmeul  of  the  uio»l  important  so- 
cieties. io::ri)i.  r  with  the  flaUa  occupied  by  them,  also  in 
chronolugit  al  onU  r: 


1641). 
1691. 
1608. 


New  England  I ".  lup.iiiy  (England):  Indian?  of  North 

.\niiTii-,i. 

t'hri-tian  Faith  S.m  i.ty  iKnt'laml):  K'u\  to  Christian 
Workers.  os|>ecial I V  m  liiiiui  and  Mauritius. 


SiH'ieiy  for  the  Promoiiou  of  Christian  Knowled^ 
(Hngland):  Publicaticn  and  colporteur  work  in 

[  •  I  (England): 


In 


many  land 
1901>  S'leii'ty  for  thf  PropaLMi  'i. 

British  eolonirs — In.iia.  Al'i 
ITU,  Danish  Missionary  S 

ish-ilalle  .Mi.ssioni:  India,  lin-eulaud.  (Home  mis- 
sion to  the  .Santals.  Loventhal's,  and  ned  Karen 
missions  branches  from  this.) 


:,ist  Indies,  Japan. 

iris  ,i)m'  su'  i  i'->or  (»f  tlie  Dan- 


1782. 

1792. 
1795. 


1797. 
1799. 


1700. 
1804. 

1809. 
1810. 

1814. 

1814. 

1810. 

181IL 

1816. 
1816. 

1819. 
182S. 

1884 
1884 

18!M. 

1820. 

1820. 

1835. 

183S. 

1884 

1884 
1836. 
1836. 
1884 
1887. 


1839. 
1840. 


1840. 
1840. 


1841. 
1842. 
1842. 

1842. 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 


Unita.s  Fratruni,  or  Moravian.s  (Germany) :  West  Ind- 
ies. Greenland,  .^luth  America,  Africa  l.■s^l^th  and 
Ci'iiiralt,  Central  America,  Australia.  Central  Asia. 
Lalmi  l  ir,  Alaska. 

Ba^itist  Missionary  S(x-iety  (Knglanii) :  India,  .Afri  A, 
(  ongo,  China,  Japan,  I'ah'stiiu-. 

I^ioiiilon  .Missionary  Ss'lety  (England,  ('ongn-t:nt ion- 
al):  South  Si  ii  islaiuls,  Tahiti,  ete. ;  Africa  (East  and 
South),  West  Indies,  Madagnsear,  China,  New  Guinea. 

Netherlands  .Missior>ary  S.hi  iriy  :  Ka.st  Indiefl. 

Chun-h  Missiotiarv  ,s><K-ietv  (Churob  of  England): 
A  fri.'a  ( K^tst  and'  W.-st),  India,  N«w  Zsaland,  Pkles- 
titii-.  China,  I'l-rsia,  .Japan. 

Religious  Tra4't  Society  (England) :  PobUoation  and 
col|wirteur  Work  all  over  the  worlil. 

British  and  Fon-iirn  Hibli>  Ss  icty:  I'liMicaiion  and 
distribution  of  .sscriptun  s  all  over  the  world. 

London  Sx-iety  for  I'r<iinotin<;  Christiani^  amOQg 
the  Jews:  Kurc)|»e,  .\sia,  and  Africa. 

American  Boanl  of  ('omniis.sii)nf'rs  for  Foreign  Mi»- 
sions  (U.  S.):  At  first  umlenoniinational,  now  prac- 
tically Congregational;  India,  Hawaiian  islands, 
Turkey.  China,  Persia,  .\frica  (Ejist  and  West), 
Micronesia.  Japan.  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Cnion  (U.  S,):  Burma. 
India,  Africa,  Congo,  China,  Jaimn. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (England):  India,  Africa  (South). 
West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  South  Sass,  China. 

Basel  Missionary  Society  (Germany):  Africa  (South), 
India,  China. 

Amarinan  Bible  Society :  Pablieation  and  distribation 

of  Sariptures  all  over  the  woTUL 
Gaoerit  BaptisU  (England) :  Tndla. 
MaOMdM  EpiMOMl  Church  (U.  S.):  Africa  (W.-<t). 

Sonth  AaMlk^  Udia,  China,  Bulgaria,  Europe  and 


Maiioo,  Juma,  Kon*.  Malaysia, 
eiprif  HiiBioMHT  Society  (GermanjV;  fiadia. 
Paris  Evangelical  Niaeionary  Sooiety  <^lanaa) :  Africa 


Leii 


(South  and  West),  Polynesia. 
Methodist  Chnnb  of  Canada:  Japan. 
BerUn  Misriooary  Social  (Gerauoy):  Afrioa(Soath), 

China. 

American  Tract  Society:  Publication  and  ganaral 

col|M>rteiir  work  in  all  landsL 

Ertabiished  Chun  hof  ScotlMkl(P)PMbylstha){  Indte, 

Africa  (East),  ('hina. 

Rhenish  Missionary- S(K-iety((3«nnany):  Afliea(3(mtil)h 
Dutch  East  Indies,  China. 

Swedish  Missionary  8<M  iettcs  (four  in  unmhn):  Af- 
rica (South).  India.  Kut»ia,  Alaska. 

ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  (U.  8.):  Africa  (West), 
Greece,  Chua,  Japan,  Haiti 

North  German  Miswonary  Society  (Oaimany):  Africa 
(West). 

Gossner  MLs-sionar)-  Society  (Germanr);  India. 
Kefornn  d  Chun-h  ((ierman,  U.  S.):  Ja|ian. 
Fr<?'e  Baptists  (U.  S.):  India. 

Kefonnisl  Presbrterians,  General  Synod  (U.S.):  India. 

Presbyterian  Church  (I*.  S..  at  first  connected  with 
American  Board  IHIO):  Syria,  Persia,  Africa  (West), 
India,  Siam.  China,  Japan,  South  Amorioa,  Mexico, 

GuHtcinalrt.  Korea, 
Lntln  riin  ili  iicrid  Synoii  iC.  S.) :  India,  Africa. 
Kdinliur>;h  Mciliiul  Missionary  Society  (Scotland): 

Trains  |ih\sicians  for  other  iHwrds,  MM  OUployi 

missionaries  in  .lujum  and  .Syria. 
Presbyterian  Chun  h  of  irrlami:  In  iia.  China. 
St.  Chrischona  I'ilgriiu  .^li-~inii  (Germaiiy):  St«rt«d  a 

niis.ii'ii  in  the  Sndan.  wi  h  'w  was  bTosen  np;  now 

educates  men  for  otic  r  h  lanis. 
Welsh  Calvini.slic  .M.  ihnli-ts :  India. 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Scotland):  Syria. 
A  nutnbcr  of  Eiiglish  and  Scotch  aoejatisa  tor  wetfc 

among  the  Jews. 

Norwt-gianMimiottaiySoelatf :  Afriea  CBoath)^  Madar 

gnsr  nr. 

Free  Chun  h  of  Scotland:  India.  AfHca  (Bsst  and 

.Siiitlii.  New  Hebrides,  Syria,  Arabia. 
African  MetlxMlist  KpisDOfial  Chuieh  (U.  S.X  AfHea, 

West  Indies. 

Presbyteriaiichnrch  of  Canada:  NewHel)ridss,Tiini- 

da<i.  China,  India. 
South  American  Missionary  .Society  (England) :  Teira 
del  Fuego  and  cities  of  both  couta. 


I 
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1S4S.  Methodist  EpLseopal  Church  South  (17.  &):  ChioB, 

Mexico,  Drazil.  Japan. 
184S.  Methodist  Prutf,<^tatit  Chun-h  (l*.  S.) :  Japan. 

Southern  BaptL^t  Convention  (U.  S.):  Africa  (West), 

China,  South  America,  Mexico,  Japao,  Italy. 
WesKjan  MetbodfatB*  OoniiMtton  (IT.  a):  Africa 

(WcstK 

Kriiii'lu  Stciety  (Ilollandi :  Eust  Irnlios. 
Sfv.  iith-iiay  Baptists  (I'.  S.) :  C'hina. 
Pr<  >liyi<  rinn  Church  of  Ku^Iand  :  China,  Inditt. 
riiircil  l'ri'st>yt»'rittn  Church  of  Scotland:  West  Ind- 
ict. Afn  11  (\Ve;<t  ami  South).  India,  China,  Japan. 
1H49.  Furt-ign    Christian    MisRionary    StH'iety  (Dijitipliss, 

U.  §.):  Turki'v.  India,  Japan,  China. 
1&49.  American  and  t'urciffn  Christian  Union  (U.  S.) :  Coni- 
nienced  work  in  Roman  Catholic  cnuiitriis  which 
was  handed  over  to  th«  AmuricaJt  Board.  Uires  aid. 
IMIL  BerrTnanst)urj;So<'i(>ty:  Africa  (Bait  and  SoDth)^  India, 
Auftralitt,  N'cw  Zealand. 
MciiMi  iniN'-' !  lliillanil  i :  Kast  Indies. 
Mi-l,iur-i:tii  Mis.siiiii  I  fCnjjland) :  S«juthcrii  Piirific. 
i  Hrcthr.ii  HI  Christ  (U.S.):  Africji  (\Vf>tj. 


184Bi 

1847. 
1847. 

1847. 


1M9. 
18.50. 
lH,'):i. 
IHXi. 
1856. 
1858. 

188a 


uas. 


I'liili 


Microniaiia. 


18881 
188^ 


18S0. 
18W. 
1860. 
1861. 

1881. 

m-2. 

1805. 
1887. 

1888L 


1869. 

1871. 
1874. 

1875. 


liawaiiau  Kvaufjclical  Association 
Java  Comity  (Holland) :  Java. 
K«fonned  Church  (Dutch,  U.  S. ;  at  first  connected 

with  American  Board) :  CHiina,  India,  Japan. 
United  Prad>yterian  Church  (U.  S.):  Egypt,  India. 
United  Metliodiflt  Free  Cliurobes  (EnglMid)i  Aiutra- 
Ua.  and  N«v  Zealand,  Africa  (1^  aaA  West), 

Biniety 

Doleb  MtoriaiMqr  I 
BaComwd  Prailmarian  ( 
Metliodiflt  New  Connexion  (Engfand):  China. 
Utneht  Minionanr  Society  (Holland :  Jan. 
Dutch  Rpfnnneil  (Holland):  Jara. 
Finland  Missionary  fkiciety:  Africa  (South). 
Universitii  s  Mission  (England):  Africa  (East). 
Strirt  liaj'tisis  (Knjflaod):  luaia. 
\Viiiii:iii's  I'liion  .Missionary  Society  (U.  S.):  Indiu, 

.Ia|Mii. 

Presbyterian  Church  (South.  U.  S.):  China,  Brasil, 
Mexico,  Greece,  Ja|>an.  .\frica,  Conffo. 

China  Inland  Misuon  (England):  China. 

Friends  (England):  India,  Madagaacar,  China,  Tur- 
key. 

Woman's  Board  (U.  S.),  oonnecte«l  with  American 
Board.  This  was  the  pioniser  of  the  numerous 
woman*!)  iKianls  cunneoted  more  or  kflfl  eioflBly  with 

almost  all  the  >;cnernl  lKD»ril«. 
Lutheran  General  Coiiiu  il  il'.S.>:  Imlia, 
I'rtniil  i  vc  .Mel  liodist  ( 'liim-li  ( Kii^land) :  AusI  ralia  and 

N.  u  /..  iiland,  Africa  iVVe»t  and  Smith). 
United  ()rii.'inal  .Sc<  cs.si(>n  Church  (Scolland) :  India. 
Free  Chun  lie-i  nf  French  Switzcrlainl  ;  Afri«»  (South). 
.•Vs.>Miciat''  I'Lcfuriiud  .SyniMl  of  tha  South  (U.S.):  Mex- 


1876.  CunilH-rlMiid   Pr^^livterian  Church  (U.  S.):  Japan, 

1878.  Evan;.'clical  As-sociatiuu  ^CS.):  Jai>an. 
1><80.  Salvation  Army :  India. 

ISSl.  Con>:repational  Churches  of  Canada  :  Africa  (West). 
IHHl.  Gennan  l)apli.-<t  Hrethren  (l^.  S.):  Scanilinnvia.  India. 
1881.  Inteniutional    .Medical    .Missionary  S<K-iety  (U.  .S.) : 
Train*  iiie^lieal  missioniinci. 

1881.  North  .\frica  Mission  (F.m;lniidi:  Barbnry  States  of 

Norih  .\frica, 

1882.  Breklum  Missionary  Socitily  (Gernianv):  India. 
18M-es.  Several  Baptiat  (oolond)  aodatjiw  for  woric  in 

Africa. 

I888u  Bible  Christians  (England :  Aiutnlia  and  lT«w  Zea- 
land, China. 

I886L  American  Christian  Convention  (U.  S.) :  Ji^ao. 

1888L  Baptist  Chnrobea  of  C!anada :  India. 

18881 8a»«ntb-dar  Ad«eDtiits(U.Q:  Africa,  PicMeialaiida. 


Bnagdieal  Synod  (U.  S.) :  India. 
18861  UaimMlilt  Convention  (U.  S.) :  Japan. 

indt  Mrt  b  Iqr  no  nsuw  complete.  It  is,  however, 
dendf  to  togive  a  comet  Idea  of  the  spnad  id  misdonaty 
iatewt  in  GnriatiMi  ooontries.  There  are  a  large  number 
otiMr  bodias^  non  or  ksa  fnllr  omniied,  employing 
Hm  UoitariaaAasodatlon  supports  two 


miraionaries,  and  does  some  publishing  in  Japan,  and  has 
some  work  in  India.  There  are  several  indivitlual  enter- 
prises, like  F.  S.  Amot's  work  in  Garenganzi  in  Central 
Africa,  and  P.  Z.  Elaston's  work  in  Persia.  There  are  abo 
a  numl>pr  of  aid  s<icieties,  and  a  large  numU^r  of  Ilible  so- 
cieties and  publication  societies. 

2.  Turning'  to  the  opening  of  foreign  fields,  the  following 
list  lHvcs  ih.'  order  in  which  the  principal  onontriae  of  dm 
world  have  been  occupied : 

IMA.  North  America:  The  New  Bnglaod  Company,  organ- 
ised by  royal  charter  for  woric  among  the  Indians. 

170S.  India:  The  Danish-Halle  Mission  of  the  Lutheran 
Stato  Church,  later  the  Danish  Mission  Sodetr. 
Also  the  Baptist  Missionarj  Society  of  Rngiand, 
foundeil  bv  Carey  in  ITflflL 

1721.  Greenland:  t>anish  MLssidl Soclelf; 

1733.  West  Indies:  Moravians. 

178S.  South  America:  Moravian* (north CO— t), 

17:17.  Africa  (.Siuth):  Moraviana 

I7V7.  South  Sea  islands :  London  Missionatj  Sodcb'. 

184)4.  Africa  (West) :  Church  MisMOMIT  Sooictj. 

1807.  China:  London  Missionary Sodoqr. 

1807.  Hunna:  English  Baptists. 

1811.  Persia:  Henrv  Martyn.    1^34,  American Bottd. 

1812.  Java:  Netherlands  Kllsslonary  Society. 
1812.  Ceylon  :  EnRlish  Baptists. 

1814.  New  Zealand;  London  Missionary  Society. 

1818.  MadugiL-i  ar:  L<mdon  Missionary  .Sis'iely. 
181i».  Syria  and  the  Levant:  American  Board. 

1  ■*!!'.  l-'LTyjit :  Church  Missionary  Six-iety. 

1819.  Hawaiian  islands:  American  Hoard. 
>1828.  Argentine:  American  Huanl. 

1824.  New  Ilcbridi  - :  Lotiilon  Mi'-^ii  narv  Society. 

1820.  .Vii^tnilia:  l,i>iidi>n  M w^MHiiry  Si.i  i.  ty. 

182>i.  ."^iam  :  Net  lu'rhinds  Mi-vioiinry  .S«i>  iety  and  London 

.Mi<sionarv  Si  .riri  v. 
1828.  Greece:  I'r.it.-iai.t  KpiMopnl  Church  (U.  S.). 
IKMt.  .Miyssiiiia  :  (  luirrh  Mis'^imiarv  SK'icty. 
IKM.  Fiji.  SaiiK  11,  cli'.  :  W.  vh  yan  Mel lenlists  of  England. 
18:Jti.  Hruzil:  .MctlnH!isr  Kpi- .'.pal  ( "iMircli  i  C.  S.). 
l.H:{(i.  As'-uin:  AiiHTicnn  Hapti^t  Mis^i.iuary  L'nion. 
IM-i:!.  I'hI.  -Iuh-:  Chup'h  .Mi>»i'inary  Si.«  icty. 
1844.  Africa  I  Ka^t):  Church  ,M issiotiary  .Society. 
185S.  Micr  -la:  .Viiierican  Iloarvl. 

18S9.  Japan:  May,  Protestant  Episc-opal  Church;  October, 
Presbyterian;  November,  Beformed  (Dntch)— ail 

1801.  Chili :  American  and  Foreijrn  Christian  Union. 
1878.  Mexico:  Presbyterian  Church  (North).    Work  had 

been  done  hj  the  American  Bible  Sooiely  and  Mr. 

Riley. 

1877.  Afrioft  (Central,  Tanguyika):  London  Uiasiooary 
Soeie^. 

188L  AfMoa^BaibaryStatM):  North  AMm  Ximioit  (fiag- 
land). 

1884.  Korea :  Presbyterian  Churdi  (NflftiO  and  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  (U.  S.). 
188.').  Anil>ia:  Chun-h  Missionary  Stx  iefy. 

There  have  Ih-cii  nuineroii?:  clT<)rtri  to  ctilcr  Tihct.  .\f. 
ghanistan.  and  Nepal,  in  Central  .\-ia.  and  tlicrc  arc  |Hir- 
tions  of  Africa  yet  closeil  to  nussi< marie. -j,  but  in  1'<'J4,  with 
these  exceptions,  there  is  no  scclirm  of  the  world  wln^re 
inissioiiarv  enter]iri.''e  has  not  penetrated.  These  various 
enterprises  have  met  with  very  dilTi  rent  success.  In  almost 
every  ca.M'  the  (ip|>ositioii  wa-^  intense.  In  the  South  Seas 
tnissionarv  after  mi-ssionary  h^st  his  life.  In  India  tho  hos- 
tility of  tiie  p»Hiple  was  strengtiieni-d  by  the  op]xi8itiun  of 
the  °Kast  Iiuiia  <  ornpany.  In  Burma  imprisonment  and  sof- 
fering  attendetl  the  first  efforts.  Africa  seemed  to  offer  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier :  for  a  long  time  little  more  was 
accomplished  than  tho  establishment  of  a  few  churches  on 
the  coast,  and  when  an  entrance  was  effected  the  dimato 
proved  deadlr.  The  Mohammedan  lands  of  the  East  met 
the  flrst  missionaries  with  all  the  foroo  of  Moatem  bigotry. 
There  were,  however,  exceptions,  as  in  the  bwaKan  lalanda; 
and  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  ishmds  and  in  Bnrma  the  bit- 
ter op|ioeltion  at  tiM  beginning  resulted  In  wonderful  pn^ 


  So  of  later  yean,  long  continued  labor  baa  been 

lomd  by  special  snceess  among  some  of  the  lower  OisUa  of 

India,  esiteeially  the  Telngiis  and  Sweepers. 

II.  Methods  op  Missw.xs. — The  methods  of  missions  from 
the  time  of  the  ^Kwtles  to  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  very  almpto:  Tbe  preaching  of  the  Ooapel,  tho 
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gathering  <if  oonverts  into  churchrr<.  nnj  tln'  placing  of 
tbes«  churtht-s  umitT  tht"  cnn'  of  for>'i>:ti  fihicnit'd  i>rpjich- 
ew,  Tht^re  was  litdi'  or  n<i  I'flort  li:.  (icscloji  Ick-hI  (.'nri^ian 
life  into  wlfHiin-ction.  There  was  infitrni-titui,' but  very 
little  edmjatuiii.  With  the  entrauL*  uix>a  the  work  of  the 
EuKii^^h  and  German  churt^hes,  especially  the  former,  a  n-'w 
iiit>a  wii.s  brought  in.  They  realizetl  that  it  wa»  utterly  Im- 
yoiui  thi'ir  [lovrer  to  nean  h  thi>  I'dimt less  iiiiliiDiis of  heathen- 
dom thi-msi'Iireg.  and  Xhai  iht-y  imi.st  liH>k  to  the  natives  of 
the  (lilTtT>.-nl  field.-  to  lio  what  they  L-ould  not  do.  They 
rtvalized,  Uk),  llml  »  (')iri>tiiiu  church  to  be  strung'  must  be 
self-proijagatinK,  ntnl  m  order  to  that  it  must  be  indei)end- 
ent.  The  result  was  that  other  duties  took  rank  almost 
eaualljr  with  preaching,  viz.,  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
cuacation,  medical  work,  woman's  work,  and  organization. 

Trnnt^alion  of  the  Siripture*. — It  was  the  experience  of 
the  mdy  missionaries  in  every  field  that  the  great  loass  of 
the  (Mople  were  grossly  ignorant.  In  the  PadTfle,  ill  Airioa, 
and  in  parts  of  IndiA  many  of  the  languages  wwe  not  evw 
roducod  to  writing.  Aooordiagij,  tiwllm  Vbkng  to  ba  doB« 
after  getting  a  colloauial  tise  WM  to  flod  NHIM  mif  of  ex- 
proasing  tb«  aounda  vj  liVU^  Umi  ackimniHitB in  this  linr- 
uve  bordered  on  the  mamdaiiB.  A  luiaf  wammcr}  may  Ik- 
found  ia  tli»  nrtialo  Bou.  Even  vbaii  tbme  langiwi^-rs  al- 
wndy  bad  a  wifttn  fbrm,  or  the  loTm  had  bevu  provided. 
It  me  DO  eaey  tatk  to  perfect »  Uwudatioo.  What  word 
dionM  omL  lltke  BMM  of  God,  bow  indionto  qwit, 
gHKie,  lill.  salvition,  to  races  who  had  never  had  aor  ada- 
omte  idaa,  or  even  any  idea  at  all,  of  themt  An  illnetn- 
flOQ of  the  difflonlir  ie  Awnd  in  the  fact  that  np  to  1884  it 
ia  not  decided  jnat  what  term  to  nm  for  Ood  in  tiie  Cbineae 
vwiiona.  In  other  oaees  tranalationfl  already  exiated,  Iwt 
In  inbaie  and  iooomplete  fbcn.  Theee  mint  In  put  into 
BOdera  language. 

JiliMa/ton.— Wherever  missions  have  gone  aolioob  have 
been  cstabli$>hed  whoae  prime  object  was  to  enable  oonvert« 
to  read  and  underetana  the  Bible.  With  the  development 
otduistian  churches  other  neinLs  have  conic  in.  Pn-ju^hers 
and  teachers  must  bo  trained  to  do  work  that  is  bevond  the 
power  of  the  missionary.  For  this  a  better,  more  thorough, 
and  complete  education  is  necessarv.  and  high  schools  and 
theological  seminaries  were  estahlUhed.  (>)mmnnity  life 
blought  still  other  neiHls,  Persecution  cut  off  some  con- 
vctte  from  their  employments.  To  sunport  them  was  tu 
pauperise  them.  Tliey  must  be  trainm  to  some  means  of 

K'nitip;  a  living.  In  most  lands  life  is  very  circumaoribed, 
or  IS  degrading,  and.  except  in  the  most  simple  forma, 
employment  not  easily  found.  Many  of  the  tnulMt  do  nut 
eidst  at  all,  and  what  there  are.  are  of  the  most  primitive 
sort.  The  entrance  of  Christian  thought  and  life  creates 
not  !K>  much  a  distaste  for  existing  methods  of  work  and  life 
as  a  reaching  out  nftor  *->met(iing  better.  To  fail  to  sati.ify 
this  is  to  crush  mt  hoi.e  iind  umbition,  without  which  thnr** 
can  be  no  genuine  ^jrowih.  Thus  there  has  been  dev(«!fip*vl 
in  the  early  liisiory  of  every  mission  field,  in  greater  it  le^s 
dfRTPf,  a  complete  system  of  education,  inchiaing  nHtnary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools,  eoUeu^"^,  un.l  theological 
.<*eiuiiiartw.  These  have  m(wth  het  n  on  Ilie  <Hnie  general 
phm  tis  seliools  in  the  I".  S.  iimi  I'iuroji,-,  iinil  ihere  lias  been 
a  marktMi  .le\-i>|opmPTif  in  imiuslnal  education,  e,s|>eciiilly  in 
Africa.  This  lii  velnjinieni  of  e^lucation  luis  civi  ii  ri^e  to 
fht'  «lmr|)'-s!  eontroNersifs  in  rcj^nl  tn  mi-vsion  niethmls. 
Some  hiive  iiijiinijiiiieil  thiit  the  liri^iiuil  iiieii  i.r  limiting: 
missionary  eiliieHlioii  t.i  the  [ne.st  elemeriiiiry  tii|>i<'s.  i'\(i'|.t 
for  the  trniiiin;;  of  jireiirhers  nii'l  lenehers,  sluniiil  de  pi-i-- 
scrved;  others,  chiiiiiin;,'  tluit  mi-sion  wnrk  c'out eiii|ilr\tes 
Christian  <•! immunities  unil  s.iciiil  ;in4  eivil  life,  ns  well  hs 
Ihp  conversiiiu  of  --oiiU.  have  mlvoenteil  u  miii'h  hrienler 
]il'in. 

Mfdical  ll'"rv. —  \.i  <ri!.'  iikfi)artnn»nl  prolwihly  ha^  been 
more  aggressive  or  ims  op. 'nod  moro  fields  hitherto  dosed 
than  this.  It  level. .|,r.l  mfo  a  dintinot  fputiirp  wilh  the  es- 
tablishmi-nt  of  ihe  Ktlinl'iuvh  M.- lii  ui  M is-e ii.;ii-v  .S, .fifty 
\n  Sim  e  tai-a  liit-  aelvaiiet^  hits  bf.  ii  ra[jiii.  uiid  in 

1H93  ihort'  was  a  large  force  of  m«lifal  initwionnries  in  ovcry 
field.  Thi  ir  work  has  bi"cn  osjHHriiilly  valuable  in  Cliinn, 
Africa,  r«  r-i.i.  au.l  Turkey.  In  most  ca.ses  they  work  in 
connection  wiih  ilie  n'sfiiiar  sooiotie.s,  very  few  being  em- 
pluved  by  nu'dicnl  sriciolies. 

Womitn'ii  Work. — 'I'lie  conoeption  of  npooial  work  for  the 
Women  ">f  heiiilK'n  lands  to  Iw  carrii^l  on  by  women  praeti' 
cully  oriiriniittt]  with  Mrs,  DorenrWs,  of  Kew  Vork,  the 
founder  of  thf  Woman's  I  iiion  .Missi<V)nry  S<i<iily.  In  1891 
Iht-r*;  were  between  sixty  and  seventyyegulariy  organized 


societies.  A  few  work  indej)eiiil<MitlT,  but  most  work  inoon- 
nwlie.n  with  some  one  of  the  geiievul  Koiinls.  They  jiay 
speciiil  iittimioii  to  eiliicHlion  V,t  k't'^  women,  hoii*  to 
hotise  IzeiiiiiKil  work  ame.ng  the  women,  and  niedlcMl  work. 

OriinuxKttuin. — ^(A)  At  Smm.-~-'\'\w  maniif^'eiiieiil  of  the 
entire  Work  is  eommitted  to  Kourils  or  s.i<  ieties.  eliartered  by 
till'  State  to  h.ijii  propertv  !iiil1,  ill  K'''>''''"1.  cDiiiitii  t  f ho  finan- 
eial  affairs  involveil.  Th«>se  lioanl?  are  of  I  hree  kuipis :  \\\ 
directly' couuit'lud  wiUn  some  deiioniiiiatioii  or  cliurc'lt,  and 
under  ite  control ;  (2>  indirei  ily  so  c  nnni  vt»il  and  only  mor- 
ally bound  to  consult  theui ;  [i)  liksuluiely  independent  of 
all  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  Presbytenan  be.anJs  liel on^ 
to  the  first;  the  Church  Missionary  Soeift v  t«  tlie  sticuud: 
the  American  Board  and  the  German  sooie'ties  to  the  third. 
These  boards  sometimes  act  directlv,  aometmies  through 
executive  committees,  and  employ  a  force  of  i>aiii  onicialn. 
Their  work  iJiciudes  the  collcction'of  funds  and  thtir  appor- 
tionaMt  to  the  foreign  flelde;  the  selection  of  mi.isionaries; 
the  flmiibing  of  information  to  the  churches ;  the  holding 
of  Dtopeitjt  and  the  decision  of  questions  of  jiolicy  on  the 
field.  Theyaia  oompoeed  of  prominent  men  of  the  different 
t'PofcMlona  and  in  MmImm  well  oualifie*!  to  conduct  ]aiv» 
liifaiM.  Their  flnanoial  atawding  »  of  the  highest 

(B)  On  ihe  Fifli^TUa  is  both  miwionarjr  and  native. 

(a)  Mui8ionar]f.—Tli0  uuiiianailee  in  a  given  aeetion  of 
country  an  neBenllr  foraad  kilo  a  ndaaian.  Vbto  nJerion 
meets  poriocnoaI1|r  for  tha  dlMnarion  of  pfama  oCwoiic.tha 
preparation  of  estimate^  tbe  •pportionroeBt  of  nodpto  tpm 
the  board,  the  aesignnient  of  wiwtonarieo,  and  any  other 
busineat  that  may  oome  up,  Tbe  mWon  ii  ifrin  aabdi- 
Tided  into  etations  (large  plaoca  whaia  ona  or  OMre  ninliMi* 
aries  reside)  and  out-«tations  or  tobHttationB  (plaoes  of  Ie«i9 
importance  where  mission  woric  it  carried  on,  generally 
thRM^h  native  agents).  With  the  eioeption  <rf  the  sum  to- 
tal of  expenditures  in  a  single  year,  and  the  eetablishmnit 
of  general  jprinciplea,  the  decimon  of  the  mission  in  its  an^ 
nual  meeting  is  generally  final.  It  ordinarily  deoidM  the 
location  of  a  missionary.  The  salary  ho  is  to  receive  is 
decided  by  the  board  on  the  basis  of  information  from  the 
mission,  and  in  acconlanoe  with  the  general  principle  that 
he  sliall  re(.>eive  enough  so  as  to  live  tniwlenitely,  but  oom- 
fortablv,  without  expecting  to  lav  by  for  futur<>  ijse. 

(b)  Aa/ity. — As  soon  as  a  numfier  of  converts  arv  gatherod 
in  any  place  they  are  usually  formed  into  a  church  or  oon- 
gregation.  Their  ccdesiaAiMl  poxition  is  in  most  cases 
regulated  by  that  of  the  missionaries,  though  with  many 
there  is  considerable  freedom  allowed.  .\s  the  community 
grows  there  are  organized  Sundav-echoots,  geoenU  soboola, 
and  t  he  various  forms  of  community  life.  As  a  nla,  natives 
are  not  member*  of  the  mission  proper,  but  are  consulted 
by  the  missions  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  work.  Thera 
arp  THses,  chiefly  in  Episcopal  missions,  where  they  are 
mem  tier*  of  the  missions.  In  some  sections  circumstances 
have  arisen  wliich  n<«cessitated  the  formation  of  civil 
communities.  This  has  b«*n  especially  the  case  in  >Ioslcra 
countrit'Ss  owiuj:  to  tlie  i««riiliar  laws.  In  several  com- 
munities thf-re  have  lieeii  formed  native  societies  for  the 
condtH'f  fit  missi.iii  work  in  n-iTiiite  af^ftion* — p.  ir.  the  Ha- 
waiian KvulJi.''eli(  111  Sii<-iety,  ILiiiie  Missiduurv  .Sieietit'*  in 
.lajiaii,  ete.  'J'he  ijUestioii  of  ihe  iM'olesiasI  i<  al  relation  of 
native  ohiirches  ,>i\  iiii<,-ioil  fields  to  t  he  clnirrhe.-  supj.orting 
the  missiiiii  has  burn  geuernlly  reo. i^:iii/.ed  «s  a  verv  (iiflli  iilt 
one.  In  many  ra.ses.  notably  Jn|iau,  there  is  a  ^'reul  liesin- 
to  Ijr.'iik  awjiy  from  all  oncani<»  i-i.niieclion  with  wimt  are  to 
them  for.-iL'ii  .-Inirehe-.  'I'he  idea  of  iialional  ehurid:e-  in 
.Ja[iftn,  India,  ('hinn.and  e]>i  where  lias  irjiine.l  a  sironj:  ho'id 
ii]>on  111.'  .'onimiinil:<--.  In  Turkey  the  siiii,iiii>n  i- jn'culiar. 
Th*'  jnis-iiiiianes.  dehurre.l  from  Wt>rk  auioii^r  the  M.rs!«^ni&, 
turned  to  the  .\riu.  iiiaii.-.  se,  k;ngto  reform  the  old  (  Imn  h. 
The  Armfiuan  iiii  nir -liv  s.mjihl  to  cniiih  out  Ih.'  ijew  ideas 
by  persecution  with  tin'  result  of  fomiinj:  <:isiiniiively 
Protostsnl  civil  roiiiaiutiUie«  nf'ordinff  to  Tnrki-li  law.  As 
the  Work  has  imigresspfl  th<  K  .-n.  n  .if  evaritreliual  hleas  ha« 
entered  the  old  <ir  (tregonitn  L  hurvh.  nnd  m.uny  i<h.k  for- 
ward to  a  reunion  of  tlie  two  in  Ihe  future. 

Wilh  the  dovoloptnent  of  the  work  and  il.s  fuller  organiza- 
tion, missionaries  become  loss  cvanpdist.s.  inorr  edwaton 
and  leaders  in  community  and  church  life. 

in.  liKsfi.Ts. — Any  i-siiinaieof  (he  rvwultsof  foreign  mi.«'- 
sions  must  include  many  fm-lors,  1.  .Statistics  of  converts, 
churches,  native  laborers,  st'hools  and  sc  holars.  i-opic«s  of  tlie 
Bible  and  religious  books  di^ributed.  2.  t)l)stacU>'«  over- 
come to  the  aoceptanee  of  tbe  GoapeL  8.  The  degree  of 
Christian  lib  dcrejoped. 
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1.  Stnlistirjf. — Complete  statistics  are  not  at  hand.  There 
is  no  BgrtHTinent  amonj;  the  wn-ieties  aa  to  how  they  shall  be 
re|)ort«l  and  a  f^n»l  diversity  as  to  the  comnletencsw  of  the 
returns'  from  the  tlelds.  Usinijr,  however,  the  lie-it  Hources 
availaltle.  TVte  Jtlismonary  lienete  of  the  Wurid.  the  Ameri- 
can Board  Almatiar,  Mt\  the  tablei«  pro|iared  by  Dean  Vahl, 
of  Denmark,  the  following  estimates  may  be  considered  as 
approximately  correct  for  1893  : 

Communicants,  1,350,000;  adherents  (jwrsons  identifled 
with  Christian  churches,  though  not  communicants),  2,500,- 
000.  exclusive  of  children. 

There  are  no  returns  of  churches.  The  number  of  or- 
ganiztHl  congregations,  baseil  uixm  the  number  of  stations 
and  out-stations,  is  perhaiw  20,000. 

Native  preachers  and  t^-achers,  65.000. 

S<-h(x)l!»  (secular),  19.000  ;  scholars,  7WO.O0O. 

Sunday-schools,  25,000 ;  scrholora.  2.000,000. 

Volumes  of  scriptures  distributed  in  a  single  year, 
8,000,000. 

2.  i>bM<uh*  to  the  Aettpianee  of  th«  Ooapel  Remot^. — 
Among  these  may  V>e  mentione<l  the  opening  up  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea ;  the  discoveries  in  Africa ;  the  alxilish- 
ment  of  the  death  nenalty  in  many  countries  ;  the  breaking 
down  of  much  of  tne  power  of  caste  in  Southern  Asia  ;  the 
heavy  blows  to  the  slave-t nule.  In  all  of  these  there  have 
been'  other  influences  as  well,  but  missions  have  ha<l  a 
prominent  place,  due  to  the  personal  charB<'ter  of  the  niis- 
sionaricij  and  their  influence  with  governments,  to  medical 
work,  to  relief  rendere<l  in  times  of  famine  and  distress,  as 
well  a."  to  the  direct  influence  of  preaching  and  teaching. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  effect  u[Kin  Muhanunedunism, 
unlesii  the  renewe<i  activity  of  Islam  l»  such.  Confucianism 
remains  unmoved  in  general.  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  have 
felt  the  results  of  missionary  preaching  most,  as  in<licated 
by  the  development  of  the  Brahnio  .Somai  and  similar  move- 
ments. The  great  apparent  a<lvanco  of  missions  has  Iteen 
among  the  more  ignorant  fetich  and  nature  worshipers. 
There  is,  however,  evidently  a  very  decidetl  weakening  of 
the  power  of  the  great  religions  over  thinking  men.  but 
whetner  they  are  turning  to  Christianity  or  to  mfldelitv  is 
a.s  Vet  in  ntost  eases  a  problem.  Often  they  throw  off  nlf  re- 
lip'on.  although  most  admit  intellectually  the  su])«riority  of 
Cnristianit  V. 

3.  T7tf  Jiegree  of  Chritiian  Life  Developed  in  the  Native 
Cummunilie-B. — This  is  after  all  the  crucial  test.  Figures  of 
converts,  etc.,  amount  to  very  little,  except  as  they  may  be 
indicative  of  the  charwter  of  the  communities.  A  few  (loints 
may  be  noted :  (1)  The  growth  in  8elf-supj)ort.  Wherever 
missions  have  been  successful  the  native  churches  are  in- 
creasing by  assuming  the  entire  ex()enseof  their  church  aud 
educational  life.  Peculiar  circumstances  have  delayed  at 
times,  but  in  general  the  progress  in  this  jtarticular  has 
been  most  marked.  (2)  The  position  occupt«<l  among  the 
surroanding  communitie-s.  Tni;*  no  figures  can  show,  and 
outside  reports  frf>m  travelers  are  very  apt  to  be  incorrect. 
Native  Christian  communities  are  not  as  a  rule  pmminently 
located.  We  may.  however. cite  such  travelers  as  Mi«.s  Bird 
(now  Mrs.  Bishop)  and  such  officials  as  the  governor-general** 
of  India  and  the  various  American  ambassadors  and  consuls, 
who  ainiOHt  without  exception  have  lK>me  witness  to  the  high 
character  of  the  Christian  i-oninmniti«s».  Another  indication 
is  found  in  the  demand  for  their  members  for  places  of  re- 
sponsibility. (8)  The  very  general  effort,  even  at  much  self- 
denial,  to  extend  the  work  of  giving  the  Gosjiel  t»i  others. 

LiTKRATrsE. — The  bibliography  of  foreign  missions  Ls 
very  large.  By  far  the  most  complete  attempt  in  this  line 
is  the  bibliopfaphv  iirepare<l  by  the  Itev.  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson,  anil  publi.shea  as  an  appendix  to  the  Kiwyclo- 
ptrdia  of  Mixitiotm  (New  Yi>rk,  SSI  pp.  8vo  in  s<ilid  non- 
pareil ;  It  grics  down  to  the  clcjse  of  IKflO).  A  supplementary 
list  to  it  was  preiMired  by  the  Kev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.  D!. 
an<l  publishwl  in  Foreign  Minion*  after  a  Ctntury  (New 
York.  Of  minor  imtHirtance  arc  Book  UrfMirhnent 

of  the  Student  Volunteer  Slorement  for  Foreign  Mi»i*ion» 
(Chiragoi  and  A  Select  Catalogue  (Prcsbyterinn  Bounl  of 
PuliltcHtion.  Philadelphia).  The  mu>t  ini|M>rtunt  book»  of 
general  reference  arc  The  EnryclotKfdiu  of  MiKiiion».  with 
maps,  bibliography,  and  statisticnl  tables,  edilcd  by  Kt-v. 
Kdwin  Miins.-ll  Bliss  (2  voN.,  New  York,  1M!»I)  :  Muhunl  of 
Modrrrt  MiMionfi,  J.  T.  (iracey.  D.  D.  (N.  w  Yi.rk,  IWKl)': 
Short  Hintorg  of  Christian  MiiuiouH,  (icurire  Smith.  l.L.  I), 
iBlinburgh.  18»0) :  Outline  •/  tht  Ifintory  of  J'ratniliiHl 
Miinott*.  Dr.  Uustav  Waniec-k.  tran^lateil  from  the  (ierniaii 
(Ueramell,  Hdinburgh,  1!<S4);  lifjtort  of  the  I  'eutmnry  dm- 


ferenre  in  I^mdon.  Kev.  .lanios  Johnston  (New  York,  lfW8); 
<}nenlal  Religions  and  I'hriittianity,  F.  F.  Ellinwood.  D.  D. 
(New  York.  IH1»2) ;  3ledirai  Mintionji,  their  Place  atui  Pav- 
er, John  Lowe  (London,  IHOO).  There  are  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  histories  of  special  fields  and  of  the  different  soci- 
eties, biographies  of  eminent  missionaries,  biH)ks  on  the  dif- 
ercnt  religions,  travels  in  mission  lands,  etc.  E.  M.  Buss. 

MisaiRsippI  [named  from  Mississippi  river]:  one  of  the 
U.  S.  of  North  America  (South  Central  group) :  the  seventh 
State  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Ijocation  and  Area. — It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  Ity  Tennes- 
see, on  the  R.  by  Alabama,  on  the  S.  by  the  Oulf  of  Mexi- 
co (induiling  all 
islands  within  6 
leagues  of  shore- 
line) for  78  miles 
west  wan!  to  the 
mouth  of  Pearl 
river,  and  from  a 
|K>int  about  75 
miles  alwve  the 
mouth  of  that 
river  bv  the  31st 
parallel  of  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  W.  by 
Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas. Its  ex- 
tremes are  be- 
tween 80  25'  and 
35  N.  lat.,  and 
8»  12  and  91  .16 

W.  Ion. ;  area.  46.-  „   ,  ,         ,  , 

am  '■  Seal  of  Miasuaippi. 

810  so.  miles  (29.-  '^'^ 

958.4()0  acr».>s).  of  which  470  square  miles  are  water  surface. 

Physical  Features. — The  small  streams  which  fall  into  the 
Tennessee  river  in  the  northejuM  conier  of  the  .State  are  bor- 
dere<l  by  massive  walls  of  limestone.  W.  of  this  the  Cretace- 
ous formations  crop  out.  W.  of  these.  Tertiary  formations 
prevail.  The  bottom-lands  of  the  Mi.<<sissippi.  Sunflower,  and 
Yazoo  rivers,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
Gulf  coast  for  a>x>ut  30  miles  back,  lx>long  to  tiie  (^uatemarj-, 
or  alluvial,  era.  To  thus  era  belongs  the  Orange  sand,  the 
most  striking  featun'  of  the  State's  geology,  for  its  presence 
on  the  surface  is  so  general  as  to  make  its  absence  exce|>- 
tional.  It  is  chiefly  maile  up  of  rounde<l.  siliceous  san<l, 
colored,  and  more  or  less  indurattMl.  by  the  hydrateil  peroxide 
of  iron.  On  the  Pontotoc  ridge  it  is  either  of  a  glaring  deep 
red.  as  in  Itawamba  County,  or  of  a  dull  iron-rust  color;  in 
the  region  of  the  long-leaf  pine  it  is  of  a  delicate  mac  tint, 
and  sometimes  of  a  bright  yellow,  crimson,  or  purple  ;  else- 
where it  becomes  white,  and  even  bluish.  Witn  a  large  in- 
crement of  iron,  in  some  places  the  tendency  is  to  concrete 
into  a  ferruginous  sandstone.  <M-casionally  in  such  masses  and 
solidity  ovto  afford  go<Ml  building  material.  These  indura- 
tions are  generally  found  capping  hills  and  ridges,  simie  of 
which  rLxe  in  st«><>j)  isolated  hillcx'ks  fmrn  the  level  surround- 
ing country  as  high  as  150  feet,  forming  curious  landmarks 
which  indicate  tne  former  surface  level.  In  some  plai'es 
them?  conglomerates  are  tubular,  of  singular  regularity  of 
dimensions  and  mold,  with  the  apiM-arnnce  of  newly  made 
iron  costings,  often  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  bore 
from  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Such  hills 
are  further  crowned,  generally,  with  clum|«  of  short-leaved 
pine,  not  visible  elsewhen-  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  aver- 
age thickness  of  this  Orange  sand  stratum  varies  from  40  to 
00  feet,  but  100  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  it  has  b<^en 
found  as  thick  as  2<lO  feet.  The  useful  materials  of  this 
formation  are  the  ferruginous  sandstone,  much  of  whi<-h  can 
l)e  used  in  rough  masonry,  and  large  beds  of  j;ii|>eH'lay  of 
great  purity,  and  potter's  and  crucible  days.  Tlie  Tertiary 
Ih'<Is  afforil  lignite,  or  brown  v<m\,  U>  some  useful  extent,  min- 
eral fertilizers  of  value  and  convenience,  potter's  ami  fire- 
brick clavs,  an<l  limestone  (rotten),  chiefly  for  burning.  The 
mineriil  (leiHisits  of  Missis.sippi  are  relatively  of  small  con- 
siderntioii,  however,  in  tliesuin  of  its  natural  udvanlnges.  In 
nearly  all  se<'tions  of  the  State  artesian  wdls  may  Ik-  found, 
varying  in  ilepth  frnni  600  to  i«HJ  feet,  ami  wntersof  deci<Uil 
mineral  and  nu-ilicinal  character  are  of  wide  m-currence, 
such  as  alkaline  and  saline  chalylM>ates. containing  iri>n,  lime, 
magnesia,  niid  often  soda.  .Xmong  flies.-  medicinal  waters, 
tlios*-  of  ('<H>|H'r's  Wdls.  (ireeiiWiHul  Springs,  and  Cnsdilian 
Springs  an-  of  the  highest  repute. 

The  highest  laml  in  Mississippi  lies  in  the  northeast,  and 
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from  thence  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  Mteissippi  riv.  r  mul 
to  tlie  (iiilt  of  Mexico.  Running  X.  and  S.  IhnuiKli  the 
cf-nUT  of  Kie  Stale  is  a  hn>«(l  low  ridge,  which  diridc?  tlie 
tribuUrit,*s  uf  ihf  Mis.'sissi|ii)i  riviT  from  those  of  ttie  IVarl. 
Tombigbee,  aiiii  Pustugoula  rivers.  This  ridge  UTiniimif'- 
near  Vicksburp  in  a  liit,'ti  bluff.  W.  of  .this  wuttsriiJuKl  the 
country  is  broi<('n  np  liy  scvi  rMi  nfirrow  riil>,'«8  and  valley; 
of  denudation  wliicli  flually  fnll  hwhv  into  the  Yuasoodelrn. 
E.  of  the  eetil  rnl  rilip'  ure  vast  |iriiiries  iif  exceedini;  ferl  i  111 y. 
On  the  tAtile-liiiid  coiiitiluLiiii;  tiiii  ridgt  arc  imiimusj;  forBsiis 
and  mucii  cMltivated  land,  lix  the  pine-woods  region  in  the 
southeni  rKPrtiuii  of  the  Stats  the  land  is  rolling.  Thus, 
while  In  .^li-'•ls■i^|lfJi  thi  re  are  no  iii^'h  elevations,  the  land  is 
generally  rmlliufi  wui  imu  h  lirokeu.  hihI  in  some  pla^ew  the 

ridges  rise  to  tlie  height  of  S(JO  feet.    'I'he  Sliile  is  muinly 

drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  nnil  its  tiibuiaries,  tlic 
Black,  Ui^iuiHliitto.  ainl  the  Va/oo  with  iU  afBuents,  the 
Sunflower  and  the  Taiiahat'Chie.  The  Tombigbce  flows 
through  the  eaiit«m  {tortionof  the  State,  while  the  I'earl  with 
ita  tributarily,  and  the  I'aaeagoula,  with  the  Chickasawha, 
dimin  the  southeast.  In  the  extreoie  northeast  the  TennesMe 
river  sejwrates  the  State  from  AlabAiiia  for  IS  mileiL  Por- 
tions of  the  Yazoo  delta  an  ml^Mit  to  ovecflmr  at  Uam  of 
extreme  high  water. 

Tb0  mefol  mateiulBionid  in  the  different  fonnstioM  lep- 
BWint»i  nwy  be  ooiTiDimUT  ^uped  in  tbe  natonJ  order 
Ja  iiliidi  tlim  «enir.  I&  tb»  Oarfoooi/aroiu  ncki  wkieh 
oontpjttisenmne  nontheHtgra  ptttioii  of  the  State  an 
Ibuim  limeatone9,  imth  eomiuoit  and  hfdrauHc.  sandataoea, 
need  for  boUding  purpoaes,  and  materials  for  glass.  In  the 
Cretaceous  antem  marls,  limcstoni'a's  and  build iDg>-0(oiM8 
OOOar.  The  GalHW^  occupies  by  far  the  greater  {wrtioD  of 
the  State,  if  «e  eieepi  the  Orange  sand  formation  which  is 
of  oJmoat  uniTeraal  ooeurrenee,  ami  in  this  formation  are 
found  isolated  beds  of  lignite  and  several  kindaof  clay,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  flre-briok. 

SoU  and  Produciions. — The  State  has  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  raoet  of  which  in  their  virgin  condition  are  very  fertile, 
and  there  are  ittiU  large  an-as  of  (lieciiltivHteil  lands  that  pro- 
duce go<xl  crops  without  the  aid  of  feriilizersi.  The  ni<jet 
fertile  land  in  the  State  is  the  Yazuo  deltfta  an  eUipti<  al 
body  of  land  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  Stale, 
extending  north  from  VicksburR.  K.  of  this  is  a  belt 
running  N.  and  S.  known  as  the  blulT  formation  and  brown- 
loam  tablu-lands,  that  i$  nearly  as  fertile  I  he  Vazoodelta. 
These  are  donbtless  the  most' desirable  laiid.s  in  the  Stat4< 
for  general  agricultural  purpoM-'s.  The  yellow-liiaui  laiul;*, 
lying  E.  of  these  and  N.  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
are  among  the  less  prtHluel  ive  latuls,  though  portions  of  this 
section  an*  <juite  fertile.  The  uorthejisterii  prairie  region, 
with  its  rich,  hhfk,  enlcin*!'"!''  «oil.  hns  rilwnys  Ix-eil  noted 
for  having  maii\  "f  the  l.i'si  farminu'  lainis  of  the  State,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  known  as  the  •  Kfrypt  of  the  Con- 
federacy." These  lands  are  still  rich  in  iiU  the  elements  of 
plant-fiMwl,  and  fhfir  fertility  is  easily  maintained  by  the 
Krowtli  of  siir-h  lef^'uniinons  crops  as  melilotus,  red  clover,  al- 
fftifa,  Ja[ian  clover,  and  l  ow-peas.  The  lands  in  the  extreme 
niirltieaslern  iHirtiiiti  eif  the  Slate  are  similar  to  the  yellow- 
luani  lands.  Kitending  from  \'iek-l)urkj  aeriis.s  the  StJtte  tn 
tlie  Alaliiitna  line  a  In-U,  fmtn  IM  to  4-')  miles  wide,  with 
several  kinds  of  siiil.  a  iMr^'e  t'roiHjrtion  beiiie  prairie.  Mosi 
of  the  soils  in  this  Mi  ,'i  :"i  Mile.  The  laru'e  Ixjdy  of  lanil 
S.  of  the  Ofntm]  pmirie  helt,  kntiwn  us  (he  ]ane-wi.iwis  re- 
gion, i.s  eilluT  sandy  ioatn  with  elay  sule-«iil  or  siindy  siihvril 
the  former  being  the  predoiniriatin^  soil  in  (lie  iiorlliern  and 
the  Western  portions  of  the  b«'lt.  The  soniliern  poriii.n  of  this 
belt  is  almost  entirely  eorcreil  hy  iia  virgin  ^Towth  of  pine, 
while  iU»  northern  aiel  wesi4'rn  portions  fnniish  eondiiion^i 
favorable  for  cullivalioii  and  i  m  pro  vein  etu  -.  and  on  these 
lands  are  some  of  the  flnest  truck-farms  in  the  Stale.  Kx- 
cppt  thw  nine  lands  in  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  tlie 
Srjile  aiel  the  yellowdoain  lanii>  in  the  north  central  portion, 
the  soils  jire  unusually  rieh  in  plant-fiiod  and  may  etuMly  U- 
kept  in  a  hi>,'h  state  of  eul!  ivation, 

Mississippi  hits  stlU  a  va-sl  urea  (.uViiffd  by  v  irj^m  furestx. 

Over  the  Androzoic  and  the  Cenozoic  fonnatii>ns  the  oak  is 
the  most  common  deciduous  tree.  In  the  cciitntl  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  Stalo  the  red  oak,  the  scarlet,  the  black, 
the  willow,  the  chestnut,  and  the  water-oak  arc  common 
OD  the  lowlands.  The  rock-chestnut  oak  is  found  on  the 
higher  lands  in  the  delta.  Block  jack  is  found  on  all  poor 
lands  in  all  portions  of  the  Slate.  Other  deciduou.-*  (n^es  are 
walnut,  butternut,  dogwoixl,  black  gum,  sweet  gum,  beech, 
ajfcanore^  ooUoDwood«  magnolia  (three  apeoiea)^  red  maple, 


ironwoocl,  locust,  lilwk  and  white  mulberry,  alder,  and  hick- 
ory (four  <p.'<  ies).  Among  the  evergreens  are  the  lonj;  and 
short  leaf  pine,  piteh  pine,  ty|iress,  and  live  oak.  Among 
the  more  common  fruits  an-  the  ^ape,  api»l««,  peaeh.  p.  ar, 
plum,  and  apricot.  Thousands  of  a<  re>  are  us.Mi  for  the  i  ul- 
t ivation  of  strawherrif^s  and  tomatoes  alouji,' the  hue  of  i)ie 
Illinois  ( "entral  Kailway  .S.  of  Kiirant.  and  lart'i-  ijuantilii'a 
of  th.-.--.-  fruit.^  are  al>o  ;,'ro\>u  on  the  line  e.f  the  Mobile  and 
<  )fiio  Railway  bel  ween  West  I'oinl  and  Boonevilli_-.  In  tiie 
stmt  hern  counties  tigs,  oranges,  olive^,  and  oilier  -.-nii-t  ri  le- 
al fruits  tloiiri--h.  The  land  througiiout  the  Ssale  is  eapal'le 
of  producing  almosL  everv  vitiKty  of  farm  erop.  'I'lu.  ^  a/o^i 
delta  is  renowned  as  the  "liest  cotton  land  m  the  worM.  and 
the  State  s^tamls  ilnrd  in  the  Union  in  the  pr«luctiun  of 
this  staph'.  The  northeastern  jwrtion  is  esj>ecially  adapted 
i«  the  growing  of  cerwds.  grassi-s,  clovers,  and  other  forage 
crops :  utxl  the  farmers  of  tlii?  sectioa  are  laljply  eogiigcd 
in  stock-raising  and  dairying. 

The  animals  of  the  chase  now  found  in  the  Slate  are  the 
deer,  black  bear,  raccoon,  gray  and  black  wulvis,  giuy  a.iid 
red  foxes,  mink,  weasel,  miiskrat^  beaver,  opossum,  squirrel 
(seven  kinds),  and  rabbit.  Wild  turkeys,  quail,  woodcocks, 
wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese  arc  plentiful.  Parmpiets  are 
found  as  far  N.  as  S'atchez,  while  mocking-birtls  and  other 
binis  of  song  and  beauty  abound  throughout  the  State. 
Gulls,  hawks,  vultures,  and  turkey  buzzanls  are  common. 
AlUmtors,  liianl&  and  watersnakee  inhabit  the  swamps  and 
maiwws,  and  rattleeaal(eaare  found  ooounonally  in  the  up- 
lands. Fish  are  cfaundant  alooif  the  Qulf  coast  and  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  moat  important  being  the  giant  catfisJi, 
nickecd,  blaoh  baaa,  bnffolo,  redfiah,  pomiMUw^  sea-tRnat» 
Spantoh  nMokenl,  mm  red  snapper. 

The  toUowlnf  Minmarj  from  the  cenana  nporta  et  18W 
and  1890 ihowatiM  extant  of  farm  operatiooa  in  the  Stato: 


FARMB,  KTD. 

laao. 

ISM.  |nr«M. 

101,77S 

I44,HIS 

+41  H 
■l-IO-S 

+sr-u 

Tola!  a  reage  o(  rariim,  

Total  .value  of.  toma,  ladudtDj; 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of 
the  principal  crojis  other  than  cotton  in  the  y  ear  lilOO : 


ciiors. 

YM4. 

Corn  

....  i.JiH^IM 

3,V'iHI.|i^  IiiinIi 

w.rsi 
«,.'iaMiw  •• 
s«;,uiM 
H^aattoiw 

81  l.t«l.->.M» 
1  JOS  1-J4 

Toialx   .. 

.  .'  :t.'\Ti,ui 

  *17.1B0..W1 

On  .Inn.  1.  I'.mhi.  ilu.  f.uiu  aniinaln  coinpris4.-i|  3f)CI.4!>2 
hor-''~.  Mi.ur  ^;s,;»o:i.7n7  ;  1*1). Ti:!  nnih-s,  value  ftt,74:i.!r.;,"i ; 
a44.1l>;i  mileli  cow-,  value  ^fo.O.V.MCU ;  2;n,70«  .,\,-n  and 
.'ther  ealtle.  value  *;i.T!ti.r-M  :  1 '.,748  sheep,  v.'diu' 
4i«>;  and  about  1  .."dl^XWD swine,  value  f5.5(K).0()l) :  loial  value 
♦83.254.17... 

Col/mi  I'l  inhirtii.yi  and  MunuftK  lure.-  Cotton  is  the 
hirgoi  and  most  valuable  crop,  the  total  area  de\oiitl  lo  ns 
r-uitival  ion  in  IS".!!!  befiip  2.784.286  acres,  wjiicli  produci-d 
l.'Jli;l7:i!Mut:cs.  Tlielolal  value  of  I h is  crop  t o  t  he  producers 
was  if44.1  70.^1)7,  ,ui  averagcof  |i:ifi.7'.2  per  bale,  or  f  15.11  Jier 
ac  re.  In  IS',10  nine  e-lal>Lishments  wiTe  engaged  in  the 
inanufaeture  of  co-ton  go.nlrs.  Thev  employed  1,184  per- 
sons, looms,  .■)7,(K(}  spindles,  and  used  17,8(56  bales  of 
coiion.  Tlieciipiial  iiive.-ied  was  f2.058.74Jl.  and  the  total 
viilui  ■.f  the  prtMhiction  was  <;i .;{;t;i.Hi'ts,  In  KHXttHn  nulls 
«erti  repurttnl  in  operation  and  .-e\eti  liuilding.  There  were 
0.427  li>oins  and  IS l.ssid  .spimilc-.  The  manufacture  of  co^ 
lun-see*!  oil  aini  liieul  uLso  euipioys  many  futtuties. 

Climate. — The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot.  hut  gener- 
ally healthful,  except  in  the  Vazoo  <lelta  region  in  the  west- 
ern jiart  of  the  Sfntt-.  The  tem|terature  rarely  reaches  1*8°. 
the  nonnal  mean  tem}ieralure  for  thesominer  months  being 
801  .  The  winters,  compamlively  short,  are  damp  and 
somewhat  colder  than  in  the  corresponding  latitude  on  the 
Atlani  ic  c(ih.sI.  A  minimum  temperature  of  9"  is  rare  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  while  alone  the  Golf  ooaatlhe 
teroperatni*  aeldom  fhlla  below  S8\  The  vrvnga  rainfall 
fortht  aatent  Jaigais  nbnttlia  bidiaa,wiA*  fhU  of 
inchea  near  the  aouthem  eoaal,  and  m  little  laaa  tiian  54 
iiiL'bes  in  the  northern  jmttion.  It  1*  diatiibatod  throng 
out  the  year  in  «  moat  UTtnnUe  manner  for  the  afrieoltttM 
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of  the  St«te.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the 
tem{«rature  and  rainfall : 


_  _  — 

Mm 

■  Ut* 

JUBl' 

Moom. 

!>- 

•—p. 

tur»  taiiii 
Ml^ 

bl  iMrbtb 

4A-»* 

TOT. 

7«» 

»• 

5  5 

MS 

78-4 

78 

15 

S-8] 

JUrch  

M-4 

7»-« 

l« 

19 

«  IS 

^ 

M-T 

as-B 

a»-3 

HH 

SO 

«-48 

W-8 

M>-4 

47  a 

»] 

40 

4  15 

TBI 

95  « 

ae  « 

W7 

48 

4  « 

July  

81  a 

»4  4 

(MS 

W 

00 

S  fU 

m-o 

as-i 

se-4 

SB 

^A 

9  06 

74-4 

90-0 

sri 

H 

48 

8  81 

«6-< 

m  4 

as-a 

Mi 

84 

iia 

NoTMnber  

B8-7 

7«« 

19 

4  (M 

IiMember  

475 

78  9 

M'U 

18 

5  IS 

DivitioHS. — For  administmtive  purnoaes  Miaaiasippi  ia 
<1irided  into  aeventv-five  couiitit-s.  na  follows: 


AJconi . 

Amite. 

Attala.. 


OamO. 

a 

C1 


(^abooia.. 


Copiak. 

Defloto  

PrmnUlo... 
(inwne  ... 
Omiada ... 
Baaonck... 
Han^Boa. .. 

HiDda  

Hotaaaa  


loiwamfaa.. 


Keqner  

LaadMilate. 
Lawicnoe... 
Uiaka  

Ubk  

Utrkm.... 


Xartai. 


Xa 


FUm' 


Tanahatobie . 
Tmxe.   

TlSSnnlaico . . 

TtmlcB  

Unioa  

Warcea  

Waahiagtoa.. 

Wavne  

Wetatar.  


YaiolMi 
Yaaoo. 


Totala. 


Hip. 

MM. 

tno. 

S-B 

80.111 

»-B 

18,118 

14.987 

9-K 

ia.t98 

90.708 

•-0 

tt.S18 

9S.IM8 

S-O 

10,8Ha 

10,510 

6-E 

99.980 

1B.4«7 

5-a 

14.888 

18J119 

VF 

18,778 

««.ll<l 

VH 

19.891 

ltl.«9 

6~Q 

10.847 

i3.uas 

S-B 

I4;ii6 

80.787 

7-H 

1&,8M 

17.741 

ft-H 

18,407 

10,508 

♦-r 

18.SI> 

98,993 

8-r 

80J8S 

84,806 

8-0 

H.»9 

lS.IT7n 

8-F 

»t.lHt 

94.751 

»-B 

10.4M 

I!l,e7M 

»-a 

8.908 

o.rwi 

s-o 

i4jr4 

11.119 

lO-O 

MIS 

II.'«« 

•-H 

11481 

•ii.<«>a 

7-F 

89.370 

e-F 

80.070 

sn.HW 

ft-E 

l!i,-1l8 

lo.am 

4-H 

11.71* 

1-H..'MI 

»-H 

1I.«I 

10  .<il3 

7-H 

m.;k. 

8-E 

18.017 

91 

S-O 

8.S« 

hyitn 

8-H 

17.081 

•ai.iffs 

4-a 

«.a&8 

a.  1 10 

7-H 

sio.aei 

8-F 

ii-im 

i.'i.Kn 

4-H 

jU.Oil) 

91 .use 

6-F 

ia.>«w 

98.WU 

»-F 

I7.0IS 

9IJUSi 

VH 

ST.CMT 

90,006 

6-F 

*r,8« 

89,408 

I8JI01 

s-o 

88.048 

r.«74 

80,780 

.H.9IB 

5-tl 

U4.<V9 

ie.5M 

e-H 

I1.1M 

T-O 

10.06 

I9,7TI8 

»-H 

«7.aK 

.V  Utti 

5-H 

17.flM 

!W.188 

4-r 

98.9T7 

90.087 

»-a 

8.957 

fl.flST 

»-H 

«.4M 

I4.W9 

9-F 

XI  .»n 

97JM5 

4-0 

I4.940 

1H.974 

8-H 

18.879 

18.788 

♦-F 

3.»8 

5.4.% 

7-r 

17,a» 

90.055 

7-0 

11.740 

I4.:ilA 

•-E 

8JHS 

I9.1> 

(Wl 

10.188 

ia.**) 

T-O 

10.085 

13.065 

8-F 

9,884 

18.(184 

5-F 

14J61 

19.(100 

8-F 

19,388 

90.018 

8-H 

19.051 

19.  IM) 

S-U 

9.808 

10.194 

4-F 

19,158 

18.470 

4-0 

i\m 

I0JS99 

7-F. 

88.184 

40.019 

S-E 

40.414 

40.910 

»-H 

9,817 

I9.M0 

5-0 

18.080 

1S.S10 

•-B 

17JSa< 

91.4.W 

S-H 

18.089 

14.I-.M 

18.880 

10.749 

80JM 

48.948 

1.980.800 

1,881,870 

€XH;«TT-TOWJia. 


N'atcbea  

Cnriath  

Ubertr  

KoactiMko  

Aahland  

Roaedale  

Pitiaboro  

C^rroUtoo  

HoiHton  

I  Cbtvt^r  

Port  nfbaon  

Quitman  

Wfitt  Point  

Friar's  P< lint.  .. 

Hazlehumt  

Willlanwbun;.  ■ 

ll'-ruando  

MtNulrlllc  

l.<>ake«Till<>  .... 

Orenada  

Bar  St.  IxHilii 
MiMHi-wlppI  City. 

Knvnioml  

I^xlntcton  

MaTernvlllH  

h'titlnn  

Soranton  

l-auldlng  

FavWte  

Klll-ivllte  

IV  KAlb  

I  txford  

>l<Mi(ilan  

M(inili?i>Ila  

C'artliaice.  

Tu|>elr>  

f  Jrt^nwood  

Bmokltaren  

(Vilumbus  

Canton  

Columbia  

HolljrSpringa... 

AhertWn  

Winona .  .   

I'hibulelphta.... 

I>f><«tur  

Macon  

Starkrf  Ue  

»ardta  

Pnplanrflle  

Auipnla.  

Mafcoolia  

Poalctt«x!  

Boone  vUle   

Bolen  

Brandon  

Forrrt  

Kollinir  Fork.... 

W«rtv1Ue  

RjiLluh  

Iniiianola  

Charlntton  

Rpnatobla  

RlPlcy  

IiiKn  

Tiinloa  

Now  Albany. .  . 

Vl<-k»biinc  

nn-.nTi»r 
Wavn<fibomu(rh 

Wnlihnll  

\V,»Hlvm*-  

1-..iii«vl1lp  

('<>rf«*vlllr  

Yazoo  Clljr  


19,910 
8,001 
SOS 

«,o:>i 

169 
089 
954 

IV40 
877 
189 

9,113 
408 

8,103 
7S0 

1,870 

'a«.i 

9.3W< 
9.H7-.' 

"■483 

1.. 'i1rt 

171 
9.i«5 

"  oni 

l.Htm 

'l.NSTi 
14.<lf.«) 

"w 

8.1  !•* 
3.<»J'i 

f-AM 
8.4(11 
UK 

S.*M 

9.1. W 


9.057 
1,fl»« 
I.K*! 
000 

Wim 

1.010 

1T7 
77Ti 
761 


840 

«I0 
I. IDA 

(vm 

8>t> 
4* 

I  .leci 

14.>«l 
T.fl*! 
430 
170 
I.iUIi 
.VI5 
407 
4,Di> 


■  RnfnrrncK  for  locraUon  of  couoti«^       map  of  Mi««lMlp|i|. 

Prineipal  Citif»  and  Tmnm.  with  Pn/tulation  ffr  V.iori. — 
Vicksbnrg,  14.K34  :  .Mfritliati.  14.0.10:  Natohtz,  13'.210;  Jark- 


»n,  7,81« ;  Greenrille,  7,642 :  Columbus,  8,484 ;  Biloxi,  5.4«7  5 
Yaxoo,  4,944  ;  McComb.  4,477 ;  Uattiesburg,  4.175;  Water 
Valley,  3.813  ;  Abenlwii,  3.434 :  (^  aiilon,  3,404  :  Weiwen. 
8,27»:  We»t  Point,  3,193;  Laurel,  3,198 ;  Owiiwood,  .1.028. 

l\,pulation  and  Haef«.—  \n  1860.  TttLm;  1H70,  827,922; 
1880,  MSL-W:  1890.  1.2»*9.fl00(iiativi..  1.281.64*1:  foreign. 
7.952;  males,  649,(587  ;  fi  inules,  639,913;  white,  544.851 ;  col- 
ored,  744,749,  of  whom  742,5,'i9  were  pers4>n»  of  Afric;an  de- 
scent. 147  Chiiie!ie  ;  7  Japanese, and  2,086 civilised  Indians); 
in  IIMN).  l.,V)1.270. 

Finttnrr, — The  ft.''se«i»p<l  ralualion  of  taxable  projiertv  in 
19(N)  wa»  4tl88,716.1.'>9;  of  this  $,57,400,336  wh-s  on  [MTMinal 
pro|«rly.  The  total  Slate  dfbi  on  Oi  t.  1.  IIWO.  wa.s  i|i2.WW,- 
088.41.  '  The  revenue  for  the  vear  endiiigS-pt.  .10,  1900,  waa 
#1,916,491.70;  cash  balance.  (Vt.  1,  1899.  ♦333.76'i.NO ;  avail- 
able funds.  |2.250JJ.i7.5« ;  the  expenditure  was  $l,627.»5.5..'i7; 
caish  baUni  oOct.  1,  1900,  #622,401.93. 

Hanking. — On  S»>pl.  Tt,  I9(X),  thcn^  were  12  tuitional  banks 
with  aggregate  capital  of  #H80.0(X),  dejMisit.n  of  #3,878.62«..')2. 
and  surpluiiand  pn>fit8of  #6tt:i,7H8.47:  ami  on.luni-  30.  liMK). 
the  State  banks  nunibereil  101  and  bwl  an  aggregate  capital 
of  #4.27!>.4ti6. de|x«its of  #12,547,103, and. >iurplu» and  profits 
of  #1.;J5 1.872. 

Mrtinn  of  Cnmmunieaiiim. — On  June  30, 1809.  thei>»  were 
fifteen  lines  of  railways,  aggregating  2,714-73  miles.  The 
total  valuation  of  railroad,  exi>rea»,  and  lel('gra]>h  profiertv 
was  #2«.3:t8.476.  i>n  which  the  taxes  wen-  #171.200.;«.  ()f 
these  railways,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and 
the  Yazoo  and  Mis8is!>ippi  Vallev  traven*  the  State  from  K, 
toS. ;  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  the  Kansas  City, 
Meiiinhis  and  liirmiiiKham,  the  Alabama  and  Vick'-burg, 
and  llie  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  cross  it  from  K.  to 
W.  On  the  Western  bonlerof  the  Slate  the  .M issis.«itipi  river, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  1500  miles,  afifonis  facilities  for 
an  immense  ship|>ing interest.  In  addition  to  this. the  State 
has  flvp  or  six  small  rivers,  which  aggregate  more  than  700 
miles  of  navigable  waters,  that  give  fnciliiies  for  shipping  in 
a  liuiiii'd  way.  Mis-issinpi  als<i  has  alH>ut  UXI  miles  of  (lulf 
coast.  Hiici  Hi  .'ship  l.-lniid,  opj)osite  Kiloxi,  ihen-  is  the  best 
and  most  ini|><>riaiit  d(H-|»-water  harlstron  the  Gulf. 

Chiirefirg, — The  census  of  1890  gave  the  following  statis- 
tics concerning  the  princi|>al  religious  Iwdiea: 


DCNnaiXATIOllS. 


Ba|>(isi.  colored  

Ba|>tiKt  Koiitli  

M>'(h'HliNt  Kpiocopal  South  

MethiNlist  Kjiiiw-opal  

Afrk-an  MeliicKiiKt  Epiwxipal  

<V>|on'd  MeihrKiiKt  Episcopal  

Rotiian  C'nlh<ilie  

IVesliytcrians  in  the  I".  8  

African  Methmlist  EptiMvpal,  Zion 

(^inilwrlaiiri  Prtfiliytcrlana  

Dlwilde*  of  Chrint  

Proitiaaiit  Episcopal  

Mptbodlat  Protestant  


Um. 

•mi  hmlU. 

MamWn. 

V%lii.^ 

1,885 

I,8B1 

136.047 

•n«..Ml 

1.19B 

1.190 

l«!.315 

»«.4ai 

008 

884 

74.7K. 

WK3.a(H 

808 

sm 

31.119 

94,'>.«94 

199 

956 

95.480 

aan.919 

9M 

909 

90.107 

93iU'90 

67 

«7 

11.848 

391.595 

9i« 

184 

11.065 

415.315 

•4 

(M 

H..MO 

99.0>75 

18B 

119 

6.888 

108.050 

111 

100 

5.790 

55.489 

88 

68 

8.560 
8.147 

889,080 

78 

TS 

16.175 

Sehools. — The  re{>ort  of  the  State  to  the  I'.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Kducation  for  the  year  18l>6-97  sh<)wp<l :  Number 
of  children  of  school  age  (five  to  twenty),  rM2.467:  eiirolle<l 
in  the  public  schtMtls.  .S67.579 ;  average  dailv  aitentlance, 
228.!»0O;  numlter  of  public  school.s  6,510;  teac'hers.  7.908— 
male.  3,649;  female.  4,254;  average  monthlv  salaries,  mole, 
♦:J2.I8;  female.  #26.69;  revenue  for  public  Vh.iols.  #1.214,- 
680:  exjienditures.  #l,16'i.840 ;  value  of  s<'h<Hi|  property, 
#1,636.(l,')5.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  sup|M>rte<l 
bv  the  Slate  an*  the  Stale  I'niversity.  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Industrial  Institute  and  Colle^ne  (for 
white  girls),  Alcorn  I'ni^'ersitvand  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  (colored),  and  .'itatc  Normal  ."v'hrKil  (colorefl). 
The  appmpriations  to  these  insiitulions  adde«l  to  the  cost 
of  publi<-  schiH>ls  ma<le  a  total  expen<liture  by  the  .State  for 
eilu<-ati(m  of  alHiut  #1.800,000.  A  (H>m|>arison  of  statistics 
shows  that  Mississippi  ranks  first  among  the  .Siuthern 
Slates  and  eighth  in  the  C  S.  in  the  amount  expended  for 
education  in  proj*ortion  to  the  valuation  of  property,  and 
s4'cond  in  the  I'nion  in  the  per  cent,  of  population  enrolle<l 
in  the  public  schools.  In  midition  to  the  public  schtHils. 
there  are  in  the  Slate  233  high  schools,  lu-mlemie^,  and  col- 
leges untler  private  or  deiioiiiinational  control,  with  22.8.'t9 
pupils.  TouEaloo  and  rniversities  for  <'olored  youth. 
Mississippi  College  (Kaplisti.  and  Millsajis  College  (5letho- 
•lisl  I  are  the  princifial  ilenoniinat ional  institutions  in  the 
i  State.    Whit  Worth  College,  (irgaiiizetl  in  18,V.(.  Iim>  for  iiiaiiy 
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jcuf  bean  tbe  higMt  cdlcfe  tor  mnMn  in  thtSttto  nudiBr 
printo  or  ilcnonliutiMial  controL 

nnort  on 

Snblic  libraries  of  1,000  volnnieB  and  apwwd  «Mb  HI  IWl. 
[ississippi  had  81  libraries,  which  oontwuMl  1110314  boniid 
Toiuinea  and  16,1SS  wunphleta.  The  libnriM  were  classi  fled 
M follows iOonenl, 8 i  aohool,?;  college,  10;  college aocieiv, 
9;  law,  1;  public  iDatitotion,  1:  Slate,  1;  stcientifle,  i; 
ooeietj,  8;  and  not  reported,  2. 

J^tK^ffieea  and  nriodiealt. — In  Jan.,  1901,  there  were 
Lt68  po8t-officc»,  of  which  49  were  presidential  (8  second- 
dan,  41  third-class)  and  1,984  fourth-cla-se.  There  were  40f) 
money-onlpr  offices.  There  were  14  daily.  1  tri-wcekly.  ■'i 
mint-weekly.  181  weekly.  1  tri-monthly,  II  semi-monthly,  and 
11  monthly  publications ;  total,  224. 

Charitahle,  Reformatory,  and  Penal  InstiMiona. — The 
followinif  institutions  are  <iup|)orted  wholly  or  in  part  br  the 
State :  Institute  (or  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Jack- 
eon,  established  in  1848.  Literary  studies,  mmie,  mi  in* 
doatiial  arts  are  tAugbt.  Among  the  latter  are  sewing, 
knitting,  and  bead-won  to  the  girls,  and  mattress,  broom, 
and  chair  making  to  (he  boys.  Onlv  white  uupils  admitted. 
Institution  for  tiie  Education  of  trie  Dvaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Jackson,  estahli^hi  il  in  IHJKJ,  for  whites  and  colored.  Pu- 

Eils  ore  instniLti^il  by  LN^th  the  sign  and  the  oral  method, 
literary  and  indnstriiii  branches  are  taught.  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  at  .lackvin,  >"it«l>IL»hed  in  1853.  East  Missis- 
sippi Insarn' Asyliifu,  nt  Meridian,  established  in  1882,  for 
wmics.  Two  [lublii:  hospitals,  one  at  Vieksljurg  »iul  ihi< 
ottar  ut  Natchei,  are  supported  jointly  by  tht  Stuto  nnJ  hy 
the  oimnty  nnd  city  in  which  they  are  respecti  .y  1  iii  i. 
The  Prutesitant  Orphan  Asylum  Was  founded  in  iMlfJ.  It 
has  since  l>een  managed  by  wofiicn.  hikI  is  nnw  mnicr  the 
auspic>««.<  of  ladies  of  the  Protost&nt  and  Hebrew  cQ(igr«ga- 
tionsof  N'litnhez.  In  this  asylum  about  fifty  children  are 
flheltenwl  and  educated.  Benevol<'nt  nrdm.  schools,  and 
obaritaiily  disposed  persons  ihnuiKhuut  thu  State  contribute 
to  its  support..  Kaf-n  wMinty  lm.s  ii.-i  jail  umJ  iHMirhousie,  and 
suiiit"  have  cmvict  ftiniis.  Id  I iic  owiuT.-i  of  wiiich  llic  able- 
bodied  prifiuuvra  artt  k'lkXMi  ami  thus  iiia<li'  ti<  support  thetn- 
selves.  The  chief  peniil  in*tituti<iii  of  the  State  is  the  p<-ni- 
tentiary  at  Jackson.  In  it  n  h-H-siiikc  systrm  similar  to  tiiat 
adopicil  in  the  (  (luntips  ha.s  [iri'vailcii  for  years,  and  has 
oaustii  iti'-  iK-intciitiary  tu  l>u  h  4»uurt«5  of  rprenne  instewd  of 
*xi>riisr'  to  thf  State.  By  the  constitution  of  ISIMI  this  sys- 
tem wa?  ftbolisheii.  About  125  cotiviets,  uiuiIjIo  lu  labt>r  'oii 
farms,  railways,  or  levees,  are  coi; i  i r  u  .within  the  walls  ami 
ktipl  at  work  inanufactimng  fu: ini, lUi ,  wftf,'an«,  clothiiin;:, 
shoos,  and  other  art  ii  li  s. 

Boliticat  i.irijUHiiiilton. — The  e<jtistilulioii  of  ISW)  pri>- 
vides  tliat  the  tioveriiur  shall  l>e  ehoseii  iii  the  following' 
luatinur ;  Uu  thu  first  Tuwday  after  the  lirst  Mutiday  uf 
Nov.,  1895,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  an  election 
shall  be  held  in  the  several  countii«  and  di.Htriots  created 
for  the  election  of  membere  of  the  Hou«e  of  Representatives, 
and  th«  penma  receiring  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
in  any  wch  district  ■balloe  holden  to  have  received  as  many 
«l«otOMJ  *ot«o  00  tho  dMriefc  b  entitled  to  memben  in  the 
Hanaa  of  Baprwantatlm.  The  election  commissioners 
tnoamlt  the  ntntna  of  aald  akotion  to  tin  SaemtMT  of 
Slate  who  mint  deUver  them  to  the  Bpenker  of  the  House 
witUn  one  daj  aftor  he  akntt  Juvb  been  eleefeedL  The 
Sneaker  opene  and  puUldmi  tlMB  ki  ttie  fmeeneo  o^  the 
00080  of  Bepirosantatires.  and  aaid  Home  asoertaiBe  and 
oounta  tba  vote  at  each  deetond  disfariet  and  decides  any 
«oateat  that  magr  be  made-  concerning  the  same.  The  per- 
eon  found  to  have  noeived  a  majority  of  all  the  electond 
VdttiK  and  aim  a  niajoritv  of  the  popular  vote  is  declared 
«lectod.  If  no  person  shall  n-<-<>ive  such  majorities,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  the  Oovemor  irom  the 
periions  who  shall  have  received  the  highest  number otpi^a- 
lar  v«t«s  (he  vote  to  be  ret  ortled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  for  wh<mi  each  member  voted.  All  other  State  offioeiS 
are  oUirte^l  in  a  similar  way.  The  Governor  is  ineligible  as 
his  immediate  successor  in  office,  and  the  treasurer  and  audi- 
tor of  public  account:*  arr  iTi<  li^ible  to  immediately  succeed  . 
theinsMve«  or  each  other.  I'lir  liouee  Of  ReplMentative.s  is 
composed  of  l!J3  mtndters  chi«s4>n  every  four  yean*  by  the 
«iualified  electors  of  the  .sevenil  counties  and  districts.  The 
.Senate  is  mode  up  uf  forty-tlve  memben  chosen  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  suiue  manner  as  the  Representatives.  All 
male  inhabitants,  except  idiots,  insane  penons,  and  Indians 
not  taxed*  who  an  eUiiens  of  the  U.  S.,  Iwent  j-one  jrean  old 


and  upward,  who  hnve  reoided  in  tbe  State  two  reai*  and  \a 
tbe  elootion  ^MtA  or  in  the  inooipomted  city  or  town.  In 
iHifeh  he  oflna  to  Tole,  one  year,  and  who  have  never  been 
convicted  of  biiberr,  burt^iory,  theft,  arson,  obtaining  money 
or  goods  ntfBer  false  pre^ten^vs,  perjury,  forverv,  embezzle- 
meat,  or  biipuny,  and  who  have  paid  on  or  uefore  the  first 
daym  February'  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote 
all  taxes  which' nmy  have  been  legally  required  of  them,  and 
which  they  have  haid  an  opportunity  of  paying  according  to 
law,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  are  declared  to  be  ijualined 
electors  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  qualifications,  an 
etcotnr  must  be  able  to  read  any  se<.-tion  of  the  constitatioik 
of  the  State ;  ov  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  lead 
to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof. 

Bittory. — Hernando  De  Soto,  a  daring  Spanish  odven- 
torer  and  explorer.  ^«  as  the  first  European  to  enter  the  lim- 
ita  of  the  present  State.  Crossing  toe  eastern  boondaiy 
near  the  protent  city  of  Columbua,  he  proceeded  in  a  nortb- 
w^tcrly  direction  to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  on  which  the 
city  of  Memphis  is  built.  Ther<>,  in  May,  1541,  he  reaped 
the  only  lasting  fniit  of  his  wandi  rings  m  the  fame  which 
he  acquired  as  the  dlicoverer  of  the  MissisMppi  river.  A 
year  or  so  later  his  body  was  sunk  to  rest  beneath  its  wa- 
ters. In  honor  of  his  memory  the  State  has  given  his  name 
to  the  county  and  the  county-seat  in  it  nearest  to  the  point 
at  which  he  inadp  his  gneat  disrovcnr.  IMari^iiette  and  Jo- 
lii't,  French  explorers,  iia.s.seil  down  the  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkarisa-s  in  1677).  and  La  Salle,  axiolher  indomitable 
Freiudi  explorer,  fliMited  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  elainied  all  the  country  dramed  by  it  and 
its  tributaries  for  the  Kitijr  of  France  under  the  name  of 
I/OLiisiana  (in  1683).  The  flr>!  colony  in  the  Statt"  was  es- 
talilisheii  by  M.  liTlierville  in  Feb.,  Ifi'i*!),  at  Hiloxi,  am!  set- 
tlements wera  tMMMi  made  at  s<.-ven»l  other  points.  Until 
1712  the-  Louisiana  colony  was  a  royal  jirovince,  with  Bien- 
ville,  the  brother  of  dTbt-rville,  as  it«»  ^'overnor.  Crozat, 
a  wealthy  French  merchant,  was  then  ^'ranted  the  pro- 
prietorship, but  gladly  relini|uishcd  it  to  the  West  India 
Company  in  1717.  wiii(  h  in  turn  relinquished  it  to  the 
pmwn  in  1782.  From  that  time  till  ceded  to  Uie  Etig- 
ash  in  17fW  it  was  again  a  royal  province.  Among  the 
most  iin[>ortant  events  of  the  periixJ  of  French  po*>«ession 
were  the  niassHcre  of  the  garrison  at  l''ort  Hosiiiie  and  the 
eonseiiueiit  ext enninatioM  of  the  Natchez  trit>e  of  Indians. 
In  two  cani)<ai>;iis  a^'uinst  the  ChiokaBawsthe Fkonoh  WOfO 
tliein.--.'U'e5  signally  defeated. 

Nepro  slave-^  were  first  imported  in  1780.  Owing  to  mis- 
nile,  the  Ihrifllessness  of  theselilers.  and  other  (iauses,  the 
colony  neyer  ])rosper('il ;  and  after  sixty-four  years  of  French 
rule  then-  W4're  but  500  aettlt-Jis,  wiiitu  and  black,  in  alt  the 
province.  Under  the  English  better  government  was  estut>- 
ii»hed,  favorable  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  made,  and 
liberal  land  grants  were  offered.  Itnuiigration  of  a  better 
cla.ss  of  settlers  at  once  set  in,  and  the  colony,  then  called 
British  West  Florida,  flourished  until  1780,  when  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  Galvez,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana.  By 
the  treaty  of  1788  the  independence  of  the  U.  S.  was  reoos- 
nized,  and  the  81st  de«ee  ol  north  latitude  was  nuule  its 
soatbem  bomdaiT.  West  Flmidn  was  jiTnt  to  Spain,  and 
32°  88*  WM  dlnioMd  as  its  nostham  bonndanr  wntil  by  special 
treaty  In  im  with  ttn  XT.  &  the  Slot  punUol  was  ftshlirfied 
aathadifMingiiiie.  Under  Spanish  rale tbsooknjootttiii- 
nedtonvosperwitbNatobeiastheoapitaL  Tobieeo^lndta^ 
and  oo<con  were  the  exports,  btlTBStheseethnof  conntiy 
Itctwectu  Sr  and  SS°  28*  from  the  Chattohooehee  river  to 
the  Misoifwippi  river  was  organised  as  tbe  MiKsissippi  Tn^ 
ritory,  with  the  capital  at  Natehez;  but  in  1803  the  capital 
was  moved  to  Washington.  0  miles  R.  of  Natchez.  Geoigin 
rtill  claimed!  all  this  territory,  and  for  a  while  there  was 
much  confusion  in  land  titles;  but  in  1800  by  act  of  Con- 
grass  the  Georgia  claim  was  adjusted,  and  Misjiissippi  raised 
to  the  second  grade  of  territnnal  goveritnient,  eutitled  to  a 
representative  in  Congress,  its  population  then  was  about 
10,008.  In  1804  the  bioundnry  was  mo\  ed  northward  to  the 
Tennesisee  line,  and  in  1812  the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  the 
31. St  parallel,  b<?tween  the  Pearl  river  and  the  Perdido  river, 
was:  added  to  the  territory.  Great  ezeitement  mevailed  in 
the  territory  during  the  Cn>«>k  war  and  that  el  18lt»aad 
its  development  was  iiiueh  retarded  for  a  few  yearn,  as  cotton 
could  not  l<e  exporte-l  on  account  of  the  British  blockade. 
On  Dec.  10.  1817.  Mi.<<iis.sippi  wa.s  atliuitted  as  a  State,  and 
Alaliniiia  Territory  was  ort^nni^ed  out  of  what  was  ."iuptK>s«d 
to  be  the  eastern'  half  of  tbe  Miasiasippi  territory.  Four- 
teen counties  lying  S.  of  the  railway  which  now  connects 
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Meridian  witl  Vicksburg  then  eompriiied  the  State,  for  the 
Choctaws  and  Chick»Kaws  still  owned  all  the  land  N.  of 
that  lim-.  Bv  tn-atk-s  with  the  t.'hocUws  in  I>«0  and  1830 
thpy  Wen-  iiiiluted  to  move  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in 
ISVa  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  ('hi<:ka.saws.  The 
site  for  the  new  capital,  naiiuHl  .Jackson,  in  honor  u(  Gen. 
Andrew  Jm-kson,  was  chciewn  in  IH-Jl.  In  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adotit<-d.  The  State  hiid  iricreHse.l  ruijitlly  in 
wealth  and  population  from  Hilnii--iiiii.  Railways  and 
teleiTFiiph  lim  s  were  introduc!  it,  ahd  tho  cotton  crop  in 
IKU  netted  f  15.000.000 :  hut  the  lix.>e  Imnkinp  system  then 
pn-vali-nt  ciilininated  there,  a-*  in  other  .'States,  in  the  finan- 
cial pan  i<?  of  1K;17.  Fronj  this  heavy  reverse  the  ]Hs)ple  of 
the  State  rapidly  recovered,  and  coiitiiiui'l  t  j  |iri>-iiiT  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Mi.vi-'^ifii ii  li.-urtily  fuvored 
the  aiinexHtion  of  Texas  and  the  war  w;ih  Mi'xii  o;  and  no 
troops  won  Kre«ler  honor  in  thai  wur  thati  did  the  First 
Missi.'LMipj)i  K(>(;iiuent  under  d  1.  .Iellors.on  Davis.  The  or- 
dinance of  fiec-c>'.ion  was  adopted  .Jan.  'J,  ISCl.  and  one 
month  later  .lefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  elwtiHi 
president  of  the  .Southern  Confederacv,  estatnishwl  at  Mont- 
l^omery.  Ala,  In  the  war  whiidi  followed  Mississippi  eon- 
tribated  her  quota  of  men  and  means  to  uphold  the  ("on- 
federacy.  In  or  on  her  iMvnlers  were  foucht  the  fierce  bat- 
tles of  Shiluh,  Iiika.  Corinth,  Cbickiuaw  Barou,  Port  Gib- 
son, Champion  Hills,  Vieksburff,  H«RtBbui]g'or  Tupelo,  and 
Brioe'8  Cro88  Roads,  and  mudi  of  her  beSt  territory  was 
devastated  by  the  Union  armies.  On  May  22,  l86Bk 
CUrke  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Pulaski,  and  on  Jnne 
IS  Jadfe  W.  L.  Smriuif  ms  Mnointed  provlsioul  for- 
«niariif  ths  atiitiL  On  Oet. S fiDowinfl:  delegate* to CoD- 
nett  wen  deoted,  bat  were  RAaad  adiuLsion  to  tbtt  body. 
ay  tht  Baoomtraetion  Act  of  1W7  Mbeidiiippi  and  Arino- 
mt  men  noited  in  the  fonrth  militaiy  distiiot.  In  Jan.t 
1868k  a  constitutional  convention,  oomposed  «f  dBlmta* 
«I<>eted  under  the  Finleral  Registration  Act,  was  MMmbiled  i 
but  the  constitution  prepared  was  dsCMtted  at  •  gsnonu 
election  in  June,  and  B.  O.  HumphreyB  was  re-elected  OoT- 
emor.  On  June  15  he  was  expelled  by  military  force  from 
hia  office,  and  Adelbert  Ames  appointed  in  his  ^tead.  On 
Not.  30,  1800,  the  constitution  of  1868,  with  the  obnox- 
ious clauae  disqualif.ring  Confederate  soldiers  from  hold- 
ing olBoe  stricken  out,  wa.s  resii>)mitted  to  the  people,  and 
almost  unanimou.sly  ado)>l4>d.  Membere  to  Congnss  Irom 
the  State  were  admitted  to  their  seatJi  Feb.  24iWl'(k  The 
election  in  1878  of  Adelbert  Ames  as  Governor  was  very 
objectionable  to  the  white  people  of  the  State.  Taxes  had 
become  exorbitant,  while  prorx^rty  had  niinously  depre- 
ciated. Under  his  administration  race  conflicts  aLso  t>e- 
carae  frefjuent.  A  convention  of  taxpayers  assenihle<l  in 
Jackson  in  187.5  to  institute  measures  reform,  hut  their 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  were  utdnwded,  and  hills  in- 
tr.xiih  id  f  ir  the  correction  of  evils  were  defeated  by  the 
Ni'j;ro  till  iiifn  rs.  (iov.  Ames  intensitie<l  race  prejtidices 
by  atteiiipl Hit;  to  urguuizc  ii  imlv  i  f  N'lijjrn  luilitiii  to  pre- 
serve the  jieace.  The  Novoiu()er  elerliixis  of  \H~T)  resultetl 
in  the  return  of  a  white  inajority  to  the  Ivcfjislature  ;  and 
in  Mar.,  1876,  artitUs  of  im[>eachment  were  drawn  up 
atrainst  (iov.  Ames.  II.'  rcsiLtiuHl  his  ollice  on  conditittn 
that  the  articles  be  witlnlrawn.  A.  K.  Davis,  Lieutenant- 
(ioveriior,  anil  T.  W.  Coniozip.  State  sii|«rintendent  of  edu- 
cation, both  Colored,  were  iils>j  ini])eache(l,  but  were  perniit- 
ttsl  to  resign.  Jnhu  M.  Stone  iwrame  (tovcrnor,  ami  the 
Slate  rapidly  regamed  prosiperity.    lu  18tt0  a  new  cousti- 
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lori/  of  Mixnitmippi.  Gcohjgv  ;  Wailes's  GeoJogy  of  HinAis- 
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.S.  D.  Lee. 

Jfisslsslppi  Rlrer  [Indian,  Algonkin,  Miiui  Sept.  Great 
Rivir  ;  tlrsi  si>elled  by  the  discoverers  MesasiupiJ  :  the 
grt-nt  river  nf  North  America;  )M)pular!y  called  tne  Father 
of  U  ai.  rs.  It  wiis  di-;.  1 1\ i  red  by  De  Soto  in  1541.  It 
dniiiis  II  terniiiry  of  1  ,J-lti,()()fl  sq.  mites,  which  is  inhab- 
ited I'V  II.  pripiiliition  of  tivcr  a<l,fHN>,fNK1  ilSi.Hi).  The  tnean 
annual  rainfall  over  the  whole  biisiii  is  llOJ  inches.  Taken 
in  connection  willi  ;ls  jirirr  i]-iil  tributary,  the  Mis-souri 
(which  should  havi!  U>en  considered  the  extension  of  the 
pan  III  stn-am),  it  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  the 
ilisianee  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  being  4, ','00  miles.  The  Mississippi  has  its 
source  in  the  numernus  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
SIhS'  of  Muinisi.tn.  the  stream  having  been  traced  to  its 
origin  in  Ijike  liiLs<-a  in  hit.  47'  14'  N.  and  Ion.  95°  15'  W. 
Its  length  is  2,800  miles,  although  the  din-iit  line  distance 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  but  about  1,M0  miles,  where 
it  emptiae  into  tiM  Oaif  Of  llMdeo  in  tat  ar  N.  ud  kin.88* 
IV  W, 

iSbpe.— The  fall  or  skjfw  at  the  rivw  in  the  na^icible  pov> 
tion  Move  the  mouth  of  tiw  Ohio  is  about  6  inches  per  mils 
OBoept  at  the  Des  Moines  and  th«  Book  lahmd  Rapids,  where 
the  totid  fill  is  M  feet  and  »  fM  nspectively.  The  Falb 
of  SL  Anthony,  18  ilMt(|nelBdiaff  the  npidB  above  and  be- 
low), at  MtDOMpeBt  nuia  tlis  ktsd  of  nnvintlon.  A 
oamd  has  been  ooostnutod  for  pMrfw  Uw  Dct  Moines  Rap- 
ids, but  boata  an  aUa  to  pass  the  Awk  bland  Rapids,  as 
they  eztaadovarndlatanoeof  Mmileaof  riw.  Befanrtba 
mouthof  the  Olito  river  the  high  and  knr  water  dopes  ate  aa 
follows: 

tutm  or  Missuaim  atvaa,  caibo  to  new  orlea!<s. 
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Width. — The  width  of  the  river  is  gn'Stest  in  its  middle 
portion.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis.souri  there  arc  many 
islands,  ami  the  U>Lal  width  of  the  Mississippi  is  a>M.nit  a 
mile  as  hif  h  up  as  Lake  Pepin.  This  is  an  expansion  to  the 
width  of  2  to  8  miles  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  not 
far  below  the  bend  of  navigation.  Below  the  month  of  the 
Missouri  the  width  reduces  to  tram  half  a  mile  to  a  inile,an 
avanjfeiatainadaafiirdoiniaaRadrinri  bakoeoaaional^ 
the  nier  videos  out  aa  modi  aanndla  and  a  balL  Vnm 
Red  river  to  the  month  the  width  aTciagsa  bit  Uttb  oi««r 
half  a  mile,  and  is  quite  nBifom. 

SiMtiiy  of  Amter-AboTC  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the 
Missisrippi  rim  Is  aiiiiflar  to  oilier  inland  streams.  It  Hows 
in  a  tolerably  stable  bed;  the  variations  in  depth  are  not 
extraordinary:  the  ehanm  in  width  are  not  excessive;  and 
the  banks  are  fairly  stabh'.  Below  that  {mint,  however,  the 
de|iosit.s  which  form  its  hanks  are  comiuisi'd  of  alternate  lay- 
ers of  sand  and  mud  or  clay  (the  sand  having  been  dMMsited 
by  running  water,  and  the'  mud  having  Iveen  deponted  in 
comparatively  still  water) ;  and  the  sand  layers  are  readily 
washed  out,  Inus  causing  the  banks  to  rnvc  oil  rajiidly  when- 
ever the  current  sets  a;;ainst  them.  The  sloix-  us  also  Kr»'at 
enough  to  create  hif:h  ve  locities, and  the  rt-sult  is  a  very  un- 
stable channel,  constantly  shifting  laterally,  and  causing  the 
river  to  davskip  into  a  ssipantine  fonn,  one  bond  foUowing 
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another  continuously  almost  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Xew 
Orleans.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  rirer,  however,  the 
slope  bt  Tfduvvii,  aiul  tli(<  banks  becotue  toleratily  stable. 
The  iMHiks  cave  off  the  out«'r  jiidcs  <if  tlicbe  frrcat 

curves  or  bcuils,  caii-iiin  them  to  devflnii  more  aiul  more 
until  finally  tw'i  mijuiint  hi'iuls  mt'i/t  and  a  "cut  off"  is 
made.  This  curici  nt nit<'s  a  fall  whirli  had  been  iiistribul<ti 
ovtT  s<iiiic  1.">  mill  s  \ijHiii  u  much  sliiirli  r  dl^^utl^■^',  mid  thus 
ihe  river  hiin'  is  ^fivcn  au  abnormal  vflm  ity  utid  ciu-rfry  to- 
gether with  new  directions  of  flow,  s<i  that  thr  'iM  riijtme 
of  the  river  is  dislurbe<l  for  many  mili'S  aiiovc  arid  UIow. 
The  (  onvex  liank  in  h  Im  iuI  is  ljuilt  ujiwilli  siuid  deixisitsas 
rapidly  us  tlu'  cimcavo  bank  cavcji  off,  so  thai  llic  river  d(K>s 
not  iLsimlly  iH'X'ome  any  wider  m  the  tw-nds  im  ueeoutit  of 
the  cavmi;.  The  wiiie  plitees  in  thi>  i>art  of  the  river  are 
j;enenilly  on  the  stn-t<  Iii'-  i:ilerv4'uin^'  i>elween  the  U-nds. 
and  lire  called  (■ri>ssiiij,'-s,  becausi'  sleaiidHials  must  eross  over 
liere  fnitn  ific  deep  water  t'U  one  side  of  the  river  tn  I  he  deep 
water  ii[hiii  IlieothiT  in  the  next  U  nd,  the  dee|iest  Wiitcr  al- 
wavs  tieitiK'         'o  'he  ceincave  or  wasting  bank. 

tlfjilh.  —  III  those  [larts  of  tlie  river  where  the  Ix-nds  are 
fiillv  develu!h(l  (he  \.'irialion  in  depth  is  cnornii'iis.  If  tlie 
wal<  r  e  iulii  all  Ih'  drawn  oil  from  the  channel  it  would  be 
wen  io  l>e  composed  here  if  a  series  of  cre*<-ent-sliapcd 
treiieties  in  the  bends,  with  almost  jK'rj^ieiidicular  side*  at 
the  outer  banks,  but  with  Tery  low  ship»>si  toward  the  inner 
side.  These  sucoemive  hors«»ho*i-.sha|H'<l  dejjn'jwions  would 
always  be  turned  with  the  honis  t>r)inting  toward  emdi  other, 
alternately  curred  in  opposite  directions.  Intervening  be- 
tween these  horns  woula  be  sand-ridges,  some  50  feet  or 
more  in  height,  which  are  the  principal  ob»tructioiis  to  navi- 
gation,  tad.  wUeh  it  is  the  object  of  tlw  inproTeni«nt  of  the 
riTer to TCanoTO  tosomedctna*.  JMwtlw  noath  of  Bed 
river  tiie  depflt  bahi^B  naoint  fto  akTiciitiim,  hot  ab^ 
that  point  tbairB  ia  mom  or  kas  tNHiUo  at  low  atana.  As 
the  river  narrows  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  Moonea 
«orrc$poiiilingly  deeper,  its  depth  being  in  many  pbwaa  ovar 
100  feet  at  orautarr  atagea. 

Stdimmit^'Miim  the  month  tA  the  Miaaoui  Um  river  ia 
always  very  highly  ebatged  with  sediment  of  a  ysilowiah 
appearance.  A  lam  proportion  by  weight  of  this  sediment 
ia  very  fine  sand.  From  daily  mensiireinents  of  volume  of 
water  and  proportion  of  scdiwcutary  matter  passing  New 
Orieans  in  the  year  1880  (Report  Miss.  Biv.  Com.  1882).  it 
appears  that  for  that  year  the  total  discharge  of  the  river 
was  18,400,000.000.000  cubic  feet.  The  aveniKe  pnportion  of 
sediment  by  weight  was  tViis*  There  wa.s  no  high  water  dur- 
ing this  year,  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  moan  annual 
discharge  of  the  river  id ,ut  21,000.000.000,000  of  cubic  fe<>t, 
or  sufllcienttooover  the  whole  Mississippi  basin  to  a  <tepth 
of  7^  incheat  toother  woniti, one-fourth  of  the  rainfall  over 
the  basin  pai«u>4  off  to  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  t)i«  river. 
If  lu-eouiit  is  taken  of  what  passes  oil  through  the  Atehafi^ 
layt^  10  to  \Ti  (XT  cent,  must  be  added  to  this.  The  average 
annual  amount  of  solid  matter  delivered  into  the  Oulf  Is 
therefore  about  400,000.000  tons,  or  a  volume  a  wile  square 
and  300  feet  high.  This  ts  spread  by  the  Uulf  currents  over 
a  very  largo  area,  and  aocumulattis  very  slowly  at  the  South 
Pass,  which  is  the  navigable  outlet.  A  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  sediment  (not  over  2  per  cent.),  composcil  of 
cnaner  sanii,  is  rolled  i.r  pusheii  ahm^'  upon  the  IkmI  of  the 
river.  This  material  i.s  movisl  intcnnittciitly  in  the  form  of 
"sand-waves."  Themt  waves  are  strouKly  d'  Vel.iiK'd,  being 
from  1  to  10  feet  hi>;h  und  ab.nit  to  I'ttXJ  feel  from  crest 
t<]  iT'-'t.  The  slope  is  vi TV  u'enili'  n  the  up-stream  side  and 
very  steep  on  the  down-stre.'iiri  ^iiie.  A  given  iiarliele  of 
Miiei  ;>  ri.llrd  or  pushcil  Up  tiie  loW  slo|K-  on  tlie  upper  «ide 
ami  falls  ovT  and  assi-ts  in  builduif,'  up  the  lower  -ide.  In 
thi<  wiiythi  se  wave-;  tin  ve  pTaduallv  down  stream  at  the 
rate  of  fr"iii  10  to  .')U  fi  rt  u  iIhv.  They  are  only  developed 
in  Ihe  maiii  <  h.'iniiels  wluTe  tie  re  is  a  decidtsi  current,  out 
are  found  in  ImjIIi  shoal  and  deep  water.  The  most  sitjiiiil- 
cant  movement  of  sediment,  however,  is  a  discontinin  ms  >  me 
of  particles  of  sand  in  suspension.  On  account  of  the  wide- 
ly varying  areas  of  cro.ss-tieclion  the  vchs  ity  of  the  water 
varies  greatly.  Where  the  veloeiiy  is  more  rapiil,  suikI  is 
taken  from  the  b«Hl  and  banks,  thus  increttsin};  the  si/e  of 
this  section,  and  depo^itetl  in  the  next  enlar;;<sl  section 
below,  where  tho  curn-nt  is  ".lax  k.  rrchic  nii;  it.s  area. 

There  is  iin  such  condition  of  the  water  a.swa.s  formerly 
spoken  of  ,is  "  sur<  liurgeil  with  s<«diment."  The  more  rapid 
the  llow  and  the  more  violent  the  vertical  movements  in 
the  "  bolls  ■■  and  "  edilie>  "  whirh  r.  >ult  from  the  flow  over 
the  saud-ridges  at  the  bottom,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 


of  sediment  carried,  the  variable  element  being  conpoaad 
alrnoist  wholly  of  sand. 

Velocity. — The  mean  velcH  ity  of  the  flow  is  from  1  to  6 
miles  \>cT  hour  for  different  stages  and  sections.  For  any 
given  stage,  the  same  volume  passing  all  sections,  the  mean 
vekx.'ily  must  vary  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  cru8»-«ec- 
titui.s.  At  low  stages  the  large  areas  are  in  the  narrow  bemU 
where  the  water  i>  dceo,  and  the  stuall  sections  are  in  the 
wide  crossings  where  the  water  is  very  shallow.  The  great- 
est v.-Ii  eity  at  luw  stuL'es,  therefore,  is  found  on  the  sand- 
bars, the  slope  h1s<i  lienig<"ncentraled  at  these  points.  The 
river  is  now  wn-hiui;  off  the  cn'st.s  of  these  bars  in  its  ef- 
fort toattnin  to  a  uniform  cro-.s-section  and  uniform  velooitv. 
At  high  stages  the  direct  reverse'  is  the  case,  the  river  then 
being  engaged  in  cutting  out  the  engorged  sections  in  the 
bends  and  fllling  up  the  wide  reaches  where  the  gandliar» 
lie.  Kvidently,  if  any  given  stage  should  continue  long 
enough,  a  c  haniiel  of  nearly  uniform  sectional  area  would 
be  createil.  Tm  fueilituti'  tliis  desirable  result  the  wide 
reaches  are  firlitii  .iilly  narn  wed,  so  that  the  river  may  have 
a  tendency  to  exert  a  eoutiuuHl  scouring  aetiun  ujM)n  the 
li'ittom. 

The  Alluvial  HaKtn. —  Above  the  tnoulh  of  the  Ohio  the 
river  flows  thrnuj;li  a  chusiu  in  limc'stone  fonr.ai  ii  .ns,  from 
1  to  10  niiles  wide,  cut  out  liy  a  monstrous  glueiul  and  pre- 
glaoial  river,  which  drained  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
coutiuent  The  limestone  lilufTs  are  from  200  to  300  feot 
alx>vet)ie  low-water  stage,  but  Ihe  intervening  bottom-lands 
are  largely  subject  to  overflow.  Th(*e  above  overflows  are 
sandy  plains  formed  as  great  sandbars  by  the  once  gigantic 
stream.   Those  now  subject  to  overflow  have  t>cen  formed 

S'  the  later  alluvial  deposits,  and  are  verv  fertile.  Below 
e  mouth  of  the  Oliio  the  river  flows  through  a  region 
wholly  ftmncil  by  its  own  demelta.  Numerous  bonngs 
made  for  this  purpose  have  eatablished  the  fact  that  the  u- 
luvial  basin  buow  Cairo  waa  once  an  esfuan-,  or  am  of  tlie 
Gulf,  and  that  it  haa  been  raised,  along  with  the  entire 
aoothaiB  portion  of  the  coatinaot,  about  100  feet,  aad  then 
filled  to  Ha  pteaent  beigbt  by  the  sedlaaot  eairitd  down  bj 
the  rivw  itself.  The  width  of  thia  adtavial  legiaa  variu 
from  about  90  to  about  90  mllea.  It  ia  divided  into  thrro 
great  ha«ins.  called  respectively  the  St  Francis  Basin,  on 
the  W..  the  Viuoo  Basin,  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tensas  Basin, 
on  the  W.  When  not  confined  to  the  channel  by  levee*« 
the  natural  course  of  a  great  flood  is  to  spread  so  aa  to 
cover  entirely  all  these  ba.sins.  They  then  act  as  great 
rewrvoirs  and  storage  grounds,  although  there  is  a  slow 
iiiovenient  of  the  water  thnmgh  them.  They  greatly  4I0- 
lay  tlu  high-water  stages  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river 
arid  lengthen  out  tho  period  of  the  flood  by  fully  four 
weeks  at  New  Urleaus.  The  Tazoo  and  Tensas  bulna  have 
bc«>n  closed  against  the  entrance  of  floods  by  levees;  the 
St.  Francia  BasIn  ia  open  (1S04),  bat  ia  in  process  of  betD|r 
cloM-d. 

Grrnl  Flooi»,--Oa  the  Hp|M-r  river  (alxtvo  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio)  the  j^Tcatest  floods  come  in  April.  Msv,  or  Juno. 
On  the  lower  river  they  come  in  February,  Marcli,  or  April, 
and  come  mostly  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  following  table 
gives  the  mora  pKMniuaot  flood  data  for  dIffsreDt  poiota  on 
the  river : 
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Verv  imiiortant  deduelions  ean  tie  itmde  from  tlie  figures 
in  this  table.  It  will  l>e  seen  thut  the  im  ri  a.-e  iif  stage  at 
high  water  is  much  less  at  .^lemfihis  ami  Lake  Providence 
than  at  (wints  above  and  Im'Iow.  Tliese  loc«lilies  are  opfK»- 
site  the  great  basins  of  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Yaz4)<v,  re- 
sj)ectively.  The  St.  Francis  ita^in  always  takes  t)ff  a  largo 
portion  of  the  water  in  time  of  flood 'and  transports  it 
I  hr.  iiL'h  the  swamps,  il  not  yet  having  been  leveed  out.  The 
Vu/00  Basin  is  fullv  leveed.and  in  liO!i  resisted  a  moderate 
floo<l  without  any  breaks,  for  the  first  time,  although  this 
basin  has  been  leveed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  fkwd 
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made  Urge  envkases  on  ttte  wMt  side,  iiowever,  opposite  this 
baein.  Mid  tbm  obtynad  rriiel:  When  boUl  oC  ibCM  Uons 
and  MID  tiw  Tmatt  Buda.  htm  Iwen  AfliaiHiifljlBVieed,  the 
Hood  abwe  aloof  tiMfar  ftomts  will  appmiBiM  doeelj  to 
thai  Ml  CM  Jmetion  pmnts  Ctdn,  Hewna,  and  Vidstaoiv, 
but  tlMBe  pmots  the  maximum  ataoBS  Jp«n  in  the  table 
M9  Qot  tor  a  great  flood,  as  no  great  moohaM  ever  beeo  ao 
eonflned  to  toe  dHmneL  Tbc  lower  cu<)  of  the  river  has 
neirer  carried  tn  the  "M™*!  more  than  l,t200,OUO  cubic  feet 
In  severol  leeent  floods  aV>nui  1. 600,000  eut)ic 


pert 

laet  per  second  huis  naawd  tlie  mouth  of  the  lied  river  in 

tiw  eliaiilld.  To  enable  it  to  escape  down  the  river,  crevasses 
in  the  levees  have  always  occurred.  To  enable  this  amount 
of  water  to  pass  New  Orleans  in  the  river,  a  frreat  enlarg*- 
luent  of  the  channel  must  be  effected.  Tempurarilj',  at 
le«si.  this  increased  area  of  cross-swtion  must  be  provided 
at  'he  surface,  which  means  levees  very  much  higher  on  Ibis 

rjrtion  of  the  river  than  have  ever  yet  b««n  built  See 
EVECS. 

The  Atehafalaya  Problem. — The  Atchafalaya  river  was 
formerly  the  lower  end  of  the  Red  river,  and  such  it 
has  afHin  come  to  be.  The  Miti.<>iii!«ippi  developed  a  bend 
towani  the  W.,  the  Red  river  became  a  tributary  to  the 
M)>«i«-5ippi,  its  former  chnnnt*!  "ilted  tip,  fjnallv  liecominij 
chi>kf<l  wi'h  ■■  nic-k-lirajis."  Ttie-ic  were  cli  Hrcd  out  limiiv 
jtAn  anvt  to  improve  this  iitn^atii  for  iiHvt^^ntinii,  uml  it  im- 
meciiately  began  to  enlarge  its  ch:innL-l.  It  inav  l>e  sion 
that  the  distance  to  sea-level  is  mm  h  sliorter  by  tliis  mule, 
and  iif-nrp  Itn' sidpc  is  corri'siMitKliui,'! v  ijrsater.  It  Iihs  now 
dev«lrjj>ed  into  H  liirp'  rivfr,  luri  vin;:  in  time  of  tit>od  in 
18»0over450,0()o  tufiic  f^n-t  ^i-t  s..,  .,!!.!.  It  is  feared  that 
since  there  \<>  ft  ill  «  liii.:h-wttt«;r  uoiiHtH  tiou  l>tiiween  the  Hwl- 
At*'h«f<il.iya  river  iiti<i  the  Mi.s8is»iupi,  thvirchanuel  mav  en- 
large sulli<  iiiitly  to  cnrry  the  whole  river.thus  leaving  "Sew 
Orleans  on  an  arm  id  thi>  mm.  .Xtidihi  r  «'vil  .>fTect  of  this 
enlargemeJil  Im^  liitii  to  (iri)wti  niit  ihe  plantations  in 
Western  L^'uisimia,  wliicli  w.  rr  tlio  finest  in  the  State,  but 
are  now  eiitirflj  aLiandijind.  Thu  further  enlargement  of 
the  .Atchafalaya  is  now  (1894)  being  provided  against  by 
building  artificial  sills  in  its  bed  near  tiie  junction  with  the 
Bed  river,  and  by  means  of  a  dam  to  force  Red  river  to  find 
its  outlet  again  in  the  HiaaiflBippi.  This  would  make  the 
Beil  a  tributary  and  the  Atchafitilajs  an  outlet  of  tiw  Hia- 
sie^ippi.  as  was  formerlj  the  cas«.  At  low  rtt^es  tba  Bed- 
Atehafalaf a  liver  ia  now  entire  Iv  vcrvd  from  the  Hla^ 
ai{ipi,  and  Ithaabsen  fMnd  prnt  iicaHv  imposilbta  to  tnalB- 
tain  an  oiMnobuinal  betwean  them  oyartifleial  naaosat 
aztnnu  low  water. 

Th»  tinprovement  of  the  Riverj—fSbS»  work  divides  itself 
Into  three  kinds:  l)ank  protection,  levee  building,  and  con- 
traction works.  Tlie  banks  are  protected  ftom  caving  by 
first  grading  them  down  bv  water-jets  to  a  suitable  slope, 
and  then  covering  these  witn  mattresses  composed  of  small 
trees  of  wttlow  and  Cottonwood,  woven  togt>ther  with  v\rv. 
These  mattresses  reach  from  near  high  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  often  are  supplemented  with  others  in  the 
iKittom  extending  out  fn:im  the  bank,  all  of  them  being 
held  in  plac«  by  rock  ballast  and  piles.  They  imaiediatt-ly 
fill  up  with  silt,  and  are  very  efficient  in  preventing  further 
Caving. 

The  leveet  arc  built  npflr  the  river  banks  beoaiu«e  t  he  land 
here  is  higher,  and  the  riiu'it  valuable  land  for  cultivation 
i-s  near  the  river.  If  th«'v  witp  place<l  farther  back  the 
waste  land  in  front  of  thrm  would  be  so<m  iwered  with 
cottonwood-trw?  nnd  tliii  k  ui;.li  rsrrowth,  «» that  this  an'a 
W'.uM  lif  wnrthle'ss  for  iJisiliMroiiii:  flo<id  water*;  but  be- 
ciiiix'  till-  levi  es  are  placed  near  the  unpri)tecte<i  banks  thev 
of'en  e)ive  (ill.  Mini  r.tlierh  are  tniilt  a  little  fariher  li.-n  k. 
Ttiese  levees  arp  ejirthen  c'lulpmiknipnts  front  5  to  20  feet  ;ti 
bei^jlil  and  leav  slopes  on  each  side,  'I'h.  v  ari'  sure  to  lie 
wii^tn  d  awiiy  if  the  wutiT  runs  awx  tlu'tu,  hikI  this  is  the 
cornin oil  e.'iuse  of  failure.  The  levees  have  nu>!»lly  been 
bmlL  by  u  .s(iiecial  levee-tax  collected  from  the  Ijvnds  bene- 
fited, by  commi«sicmers  of  certain  "  h>v(»e  di^i  rii  is  "  nrgnn- 
izetl  nnder  special  State  etiactments,  Forst^  eral  ve.irs.  how- 
»'ver,  ( '■  ■ii^.Ti'ss  liii-- a]i]ivoi.riiited  nioin'y  for  | .ui  |:- .  uml 
this  iiioiKy  Iihs  iieen  allotted  in  sueii  u  ttJi)  iis  to  Mippleinenl 
and  encouriiije  the  ioeal  assessments.  S>tne  ^7,700.(¥M)  ha.s 
now  (1804)  Uen  spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  this  way. 

Theeontrnetion  tnirks  consist  of  transversa  spar  and  longi- 
tudinal training  dikt-s  made  of  wiMxlon  piles  und  |H>r<iiis 
•pnmsor  wattlings  of  small  willow-trees,  so  placed  asto  (•h(><k 
the  flow  ot  the  watier  somewhat,  without  wholly  deflecting  t  he 
corvsnt,  tbos  causing  the  water  to  drap  its  heavier  sediment 


where  fllls  are  desiicd.  In  this  way  the  river  can  be.mada 
to  build  far  itssUnaw  bnnk%  and  to  aanowtlke  wide  reaches 
in  ita  ehannal  with  fiaat  asrtain^  and  at  a  modnate  ex< 
panae.  When  aa  narrowed  the  low-«ater  depth  beocanes 
snlflciaDt  for  navigation  tarn  natoral  acMmr.  Theaa  dikes 
do  not  reach  to  the  hMi-water  stage,  so  that  at  Ugh  water 
Uiet«  is  tl»e  original  width  for  discharge.  These  artifldallf 
filled  areas  soon  grow  up  in  timber,  however,  and  this  efliac- 
tnally  stops  nearly  alt  now.  The  piles  are  driven  by  the  aid 
of  a  water-jet.  and  they  are  protected  from  washing  out  by 
means  of  foot-matt resiies  weighted  down  with  stones,  as  de- 
scribed for  the  bank  protection.  This  work  has  all  been 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, which  was  appointed  under  act  of  C'on^^  in  18711. 
It  is  coini>oeed  of  three  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  one  engineer  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo* 
detic  Survey,  twix  ivil  engineers,  and  one  lawyer.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  commission  are  in  St.  I^ouis,  and  their  an- 
nual reports  are  full  of  valuable  detailed  information  of 
every  possible  phase  of  the  work  under  their  charge,  well 
illustrated,  and  can  l>e  had  on  application.  Nearly  #14,- 
000.000  have  (ItjM)  been  spent  on  eontmction  worss  and 
ban  k  I  >r'  >t  ection.  The  rsBnlu  an  vary  satisfactory  and  ftdl 

of  nroinisi'. 

y'/o  i'ttii-.i  at  the  mouth  of  the  S<iLitli  Pass  were  con- 
strurieil  bv  Capt.  Jamrs  Kiuls,  under  a  -S[«f  ia!  enntract 
Willi  the  S.  (iovernnu'tit  in  1874.  They  ha\e  jiro\e<l  a 
perfe<'t  sucw.'ss  in  every  way,  Hiid  provide  now  h  imvipiMp 
channel  alnrnt  30  feet  deep  at  all  seasons.  The  preilieled 
shoaling  at  their  outlet  has  not  occurred,  most  of  the  sedi- 
ment brought  down  by  the  rivcT  being  oattied  off  bf  Chitf 
currents.    See  Jktties. 

R''Htrvoir»  and  Equalization  (if  Tnlunif. — One  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  sandbar  constrnetioii  is  the  >,»reat  varia- 
tion of  volnme.   The  river  in  time  of  II  1  Imiliis  up  the 

wide  reaches,  since  here  the  curnut  is  sUi  keianJ  at  such 
stages.  To  add  more  volume  to  the  river  at  these  times  is 
but  to  intensify  the  evil  effects  of  such  stages.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  to  reduce  llofnl  volumes  and  to  increase 
low-water  volumes.  Reservoirs  at  the  head-waters,  which 
will  store  up  flood  water  and  deliver  it  back  to  the  river  at 
low  stages,  are  therefore  belpluL  Their  effect  is  quite  in- 
anMeciable  in  ndndng  the  flood  stage,  but  they  materially 
add  to  the  dry-waitfilwr  flow.  The  proposed  eulai^ment  of 
the  Illinois  ud  Middnn  Canal,  which  will  deliver  a  oon- 
tinuotts  flow  ftnm  Lave  Michigan,  willalao  help  out  the 

aileetof] 


scouring  aiotton  of  low-water  flow.  The  i 
voirs,  aavnal  of  iriiidi  have  now  lieen  bnilt  on  the  haa^ 
waters  in  Mbinesola,  Is  too  small,  however,  to  make  their 
construction  as  a  means  of  river  imnrovement  economical. 

Far  more  can  be  accomplished  witn  the  same  money  by 
contraction  works. 

Effect  of  Eeaulantalion  and  /iNfNWSm«n/.— The  effect 
of  a  perfected  Mvaa  system  would  W  tollrin^  under  culti- 
vation a  vary  large  ana  of  country  now  considered  worth- 
less. Tbo  oneeitainty  as  to  {iiam>  flood  volumes  and  the 
stsjtes  consequent  upon  a  confined  channel  an>  so  grant,  how- 
ever, that  great  devastation  from  crevasses  caoaad  by  the 
river  overtopping  the  levees  will  continue  for  manv  years 
to  come.  The  banks  will  never  b«!  fully  protected  from 
cavinc.  and  the  channel  will  always  be  very  unstable,  and 
will  shift  more  or  less  in  position.  The  wide  sections  will 
be  gradually  reduced  in  width,  and  the  inlervening  burs 
lowered  by  natural  scour.  The  eff»»ct  of  the  levees  is  to  in- 
cr<»n««'  till"  hei^jit  of  the  hai^  so  Inn?  as  the  very  imeqiml 
H'ldt  h- are  uiieorreetei).  for  a  eonfim  d  river  iii'-aijs  hiijher 
flood  stiif.'es.  and  the  hi^'her  1  he  -ta^'e  Ihe  hi(^h4  r:he  lutrs 
are  built  U]i  in  the  w  ide  re,'i(  he^.  'riieref.ire  the  re;,-nlal  ii>n 
of  tlie  widi  II  and  the  I  irole't  11  'II  1  if  I  lie  batiks  shi  'uld  [irei'edi' 


the    liuildmu'  of  lev. 


[I opular  demand 


imwever.  has  r-'v.T-ed  this  order,  and  iht'  h.-wrs  Uiks^e  been 
constructed  far  in  aiiva;ie.'  n'.  tie-  other  w.irk>. 

The  ultinui'.  iiit-reasc  in  iow-waier  dej'ilis  for  navigation 
is  n-.ii.  h  siiijiller  than  genenillv  siipi>o.s4'iJ.  It  is  not  prob- 
nhle  Ilia',  lift,  r  the  river  is  fully  regtilnted  in  acc-oruance 
w  ith  w  h  it  now  s.  ems  the  best  standard  width  (!J.O0O  feet), 
tiie  iiHvigahle  di  plhsat  the  lower  sfajres  will  exeecel  12  feet 
nj)  lo  Vifksburg,  10  feet  to  lletu] fei-t  to  Cairo,  B  feel 
U>  St.  Louis.  .5  fe«-t  to  Keokuk,  and  ;i  leet  to  St.  Paul ;  yet  if 
these  inoderatp  depths  could  Ite  as<urcd  at  all  wnsnns.  the 
comnien  ial  advantages  to  the  coimtry  would  more  thiin  re- 
pay for  the  cost  olthe  work.  .Set' Kivrrs,  Levees,  and 
Floods  :  also  the  Annuai  JteiHtrt/>  of  the  Miaaiasifpi  Rirtr 
Commtssten,  1079  to  date :  Humphrey  and  Abbot «  PhjftUM 
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and  Ihjdrnulif»  nf  Ihr  J/i  <»/ in/t/ii'  lUi  er  ;  CorthfU's  Hit- 
tory  iif  the  JiiA.-iM\}:pi  h'ntr  Jrtlifn;  (frrat  Flmids  on  the 


lAiwer  JdinilsxijiVi  ;  tiliil  lilxi  I'mtfrUnn  uf  thr  Litwr  Mm- 

tiMippi  VaUe\ 
Jox 


   >y  from  I  hi  rtlmi-,  liy  th4'  Hulhor  of  llii-  iirticle, 

in  Journal  of  thf  Aiutoriiitton  of  Engineering  Si>cietiea, 
Tols.  ii.  and  iit  rt'spwtively.  J.  B.  Johssox. 

Mlniiwippl  Scheme:  a  banking  and  commercial  scheme 
which  ended  in  a  wild  N[>ec-iiIation  and  collapse.  It  was 
itarted  in  Paris  in  1717  by  John  Ijiw  (v<  i.  Law.  John)  under 
the  patroniiK*' "iT  the  re^nt.  Its  iiriiiiiirv  object  was  to  re- 
lieve the  French  flnance«  from  ttic  burdenaume  debt  and 
dimder  eonseauent  on  the  expensive  wars  of  Louim  XIV'. 
Law  eatablishea  a  private  bank,  and  managi^l  it.o  a(Tain<  m> 
skilfullr  that  its  paper  was  soon  accepted  by  the  public  with 
perfecl  confidence,  and  in  1718  it  was  transformed  into  a 
royal  bank.  Then  a  commercial  com(innv  was  chartered 
entitle<l  "The  West  India  Company," <>f  which  also  I^w  was 
director-general.  To  this  oinipaiiy  the  wliole  prcvincf  of 
Louisiana,  watered  by  the  Mlisissippi  ami  its  bmin  hi-i.  whs 
grnnii'<l.  Siil»s4>f)uen'tly  it  was  intnistcd  with  the  rull./i  tii>n 
of  the  taxes  and  of  the  kiriir's  revenues,  and  thu>  i(  (m<l  a 
monopoly  of  almost  tlu-  t-ntin'  coniinerciHl  ami  fiimiiciHl 
operations  of  the  natinn.  Mfiintinn?  tin'  liaiik  i'->u«sl  its 
notes  freely  till  the  iMi|M-r  ciirrfiK  y  ainrimiMl  t  i  J.TiiO.OOO,- 
00()  livri's.  but  tlicsi'  nott-i  w.'rr  ki'pt  frntii  clr|iriM  iiilion  by 
ai  r^'jii iTit:  t li.'iii  :ii  ii  jiri'tiiiuKi  mvit  >i>ccif  ill  [luyiuent  for 
Ihi-  sliiirc*  of  (ho  t'oiiipmiy.  Tlii^  iinTi'a-c  of  fiirri'iicy,  with 
ft  jTi'dii^^v  of  large  diviiieiHl->,  rupiilly  nilvmiccii  ihc  |irii-i'  of 
shuri-s.  anil  thf  whole  nation  whs  |mi<si>s.si'(I  with  a  fri'iizy  of 
gpi'culalioii.  All  cliu-v-**-*,  priiur  and  peasant,  cltTufy  and 
laity.  iiH  ii  anil  wmiu'ii,  wcru  alTc<'U-(l  alike.  The  rush  of 
stock-joliljiii^'  business  in  tl^-  streets  of  I'aris  wits  I'nornious, 
The  sj^N'tulat ions  cMilniinali d  ai  the  (•Ic)s4>  of  the  year  1 71H, 
when  the  <otn]>iiny's  slian-s  s4il<l  for  thirty  or  forty  limes 
their  oriKinal  value,  and  uioni'y  was  S(.i  aliundant  that  the 
bank  iiMinetl  at  2  percent.  There  was.  however,  a  drain  of 
siwi  ie  from  the  bank,  as  the  shrewd  ones  Httein]>te<|  to  put 
tlieir  new-made  fortunes  into  forms  of  fixe<|  value.  T() 
clieik  ilus  drain  inelTertual  e<liets  were  |>u.sM-d  to  restrict 
payments  in  coin,  to  limit  the  amount  of  specie  which  one 
niiu'lit  hold,  and  to  fix  the  value  of  the  notes.  The  royal 
bunk  »a-  incoruorated  with  the  company  in  Mar..  1?J0.  and 
on  May  21  a  uovemmenl  edict  was  i!i.sued  n-<lu<-ing  the 
value  of  bank-notea  an<l  of  c<Mn|Mny  shares  one-half.  Thia 
bun>i  the  bubble  at  once,  and  universal  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
tnaa  enaiMd.  This  scheme  stands  a  striking  illustratiun  of 
the  fiJlarics  th«t  •  nation's  debt  can  be  fMiid  or  it«  prosper- 
ity increased  by  a  mere  increaae  «(  iU  moMJ  tmumion, 
and  that  fiapcr  money  can  be  nude  atalib  and  tm  mme 
gtmni  aeonritr  vitiMwt  iwpeofc  to  Ua  «onfatttii%.  The 
leaden  of  the  scheme  were  pioheblf  deluded  with  the  rest 

Hevis«l  by  <'.  K,  Adams. 

MissisHippi.  I'nlverslty  of;  a  eolleuiHU  institution  in 
Lafayette  eo..  Miss.:  rhartered  in  1S44  :  opened  Nov.  8, 
1M4H.  It  was  founded  on  a  ^runt  by  Con^^re^^  to  (he  State 
of  1.11.'  l.i»ii>liip  of  land  in  INl)',  (lie  priH'eeds  of  whieh 
ariM.uHlrd  to  ou  r  if.'iM.tKJO,  on  whieh  the  State  pays  to  the 
univi  rsity  mteresi  at  fl  |)er  rent. ;  ( 'on>;ress  granted  another 
township  of  land  in  IKIM.  The  institiiti'm  pinssesses  twelve 
plain  but  i-oiiiiinHlious  brick  buildings.  In  lSM>fl  there  were 
18  instnu'iors,  270  students,  and  1.520  alutnni.  Courses 
lea*i  to  (he  degrees  of  A.  B..  B.  S..  and  Fh.  B.  The  library 
contains  1  B.OIK)  volumes.  The  presidents  have  boon :  (Jeorge 
P.  nolmes  1H48-49;  Aug.  B.  LonsBtrect  184»-36;  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard  lti56-«l  ;  John  A'.  Waddel  1865-74;  Alexander  P. 
Stewart  1874^;  Edw.  Umjw  1866-01;  Robert  B.  Fulton. 
1803-.  R.  B.  FfLTos. 

MlaMlra^hl,  or  McMlrafhi :  the  most  important  town 
of  Weatem  Greece:  in  the  government  of  jKtolia,  im  the 
Gulf  of  Patnw  (see  map  of  fJntx'e.  ref.  16-J).  It  is  well  for- 
tifled, and  famous  for  the  valor  with  whieh  it  twice  met  the 
hcflieging  Turks  during  the  war  of  indepenih  nce,  in  1H22 
and  1K26.    I  -ord  Byron  died  here  Apr.  19, 1824.    Pop.  6,000. 

MisHonla :  city :  capital  of  Missoula  co.,  Mont,  (for  loca- 
tion of  cimnty,  see  map  of  Montana,  ref.  V'D)}  on  dark's 
forit  of  the  Colambia  river,  and  the  N.  Pm.  Baflraid;  145 
miles  W.  of  Helena,  the  SUt«  capiUl  It  ia  in  uprteol- 
tural,  lumbering,  and  fruit-growing  region ;  hat  catendve 
tninea  and  rich  graxing  land  in  the  viciiiity :  and  contains  a 
floar-mill,  hospital,  aiM  i  dail;  and  4  weeklr  newspapers. 
Pop. (1880) not io ceosiu:  (18W>I,«M;  (Om *m>  , 

BDiraR  W    MUaOVLIAII. ' 


Mifwoori  [named  from  Missouri  river]:  one  of  the  U.S.  of 
North  America  (North  Centnl  gHNIp);  tlw  ebVMith  Stat* 

adniittiil  into  the  Union. 

Location  and  Area. — It  lies  wholly  W.  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  i>etween  lats.  30  and  40'  30  and  lon^  8U  2  aud  U5' 
44  W.  from  {JrtH^n- 
wich  ;  IS  bounded 
X.  by  Iowa,  E.  by 
Illinois,  Kentuckv, 
and  Tennessee,  k 
by  Arkansas,  and 
\<'.  by  Indian  Ter- 
ri'ory,  Kansas,  and 
Nebrulta:  extreme 
breadth  B.  to  W.. 
818  miles ;  average 
breadth,  M4  miles ; 
area,  80,415  sq. 
miles  (44.42S,«(» 
acres),  of  which  880 
u\.  milei  an  water 
surface. 

Pkyneat  JW- 
f  urea.— The  State 
is  divided  into  two 
uneoual  portions 
by  tne  Missouri  river,  which  crosaos  it  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
forms  also  its  northwestern  boundanr.  The  portion  8.  of 
the  Missouri  is  of  very  varied  snrnM,  the  southeastern 
nortion  Ix-ing  low  and  partially  swampy;  above  this,  on  the 
Mississipjii.  the  highland  bluffs  liegtn  and  extend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  southwestem  portion  of  the 
State  the  Ozark  Mountains— <^»r  rather  hills — render  the 
whole  region  excewlingly  broken  and  hilly,  the  isolated 
iMaks  sometimes  rising  from  500  to  1.000  f<ft  almve  their 
luises.  and  then  sinking  into  very  lM>autiful  and  sometimes 
fertile  vallers.  The  numerous  'river-bottoms  and  valleys 
formetl  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Osage  and  Mis-sonri  river* 
are  mwlerately  fertile,  but  they  are  genrrally  subject  to 
overflow.  Farther  N.,  in  the  basin  of  the  Osage  and  above 
it.  the  land  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  <x'casional  for- 
ests; the  immediate  vallev  of  the  Mis-soiiri  has  a  rich  al- 
luvial soil, anil  alK>iitids  in  large  fon'.st  trees.  The  prim  ipHl 
rivers  are  the  Missisjiippi.  whieh  bounds  the  State  on  the  E. 
and  has  a  diri'ct  shore-line  of  470  miles  (with  wiinlin^'s. 
altout  500  miles),  and  the  Mis,soiiri.  whieh  forms  tiie  wesiem 
Ixiundarv  of  the  State  for  nenrlv  2i>f)  miles,  and.  turning 
ea-stwanl  at  the  mouth  of  the  KarisH.s  river,  flows  in  an 
K.  S.  V,.  direction  aero-is  the  State,  then,  flowing  N.  E..  en- 
tx-rs  the  Mississippi  20  milM  X.  of  St.  Louis.  Tlie  Little 
river,  wliieh  crosses  the  southern  Uiundary  i  f  tl.e  Slate  lie- 
fore  entering  the  Mississippi,  and  the  MerHinec.  are  the  only 
considerable  .streams  dist-harging  their  waier>  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi S.  of  the  Missouri.  N.  of  that  river  Salt  river  is  the 
l«rf;est  .f  th.  -e  tributaries,  but  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  river, 
ique  or  Wig  cn-ek.  Danlenne  creek.  Fabius.  «  yacom 


I'ernii^ 

and  Little  Fork  rivers  an- 
Missiiuri  receives  nuinerou 
the  south  side  are  Liiiiiine 


la. 

slrearnsof  moderate  si/e.  The 
lariie  affluents  in  the  State:  on 
riM-r,  <  »-j<Ke  river,  and  its  tribu- 


tary the  Little  (»sn^e.  .Sju'  river,  (irand  river,  Ponime  dp 
Terre  river.  Big  Niangua.  Aiiglni7.<'.  Maries  en  ek.  Mini  (ia.^- 
eonatle  river;  on  the  north  side,  the  Nishnabatona,  Nod- 
away, Platt<'.  (tnind.  Chariton,  Bodw  Paicia  Cedar,  and 
lyontrc  rivers,  and  Yellow  creek. 

Groloity  and  Minrralogi/.— The  geology  of  MtMOVft  Biy 
\yc  briefly  sumnieil  up  as  follows:  Quaternary  depoaita  in 
the  s,  E.\  extemling  over  a  trUutgular  tract  from  the  point 
where  the  Current  river  croases  ue  aoatheni  boanduyof 
the  State  Ut  the  Misaiaaippi  river.and  comprising  the  counties 
along  and  near  the  river  in  the  whole  swamp  region  to  % 
point  near  Benton;  the  same  formation  extends  thranfii 
the  immediate  valley  or  bottom  land*  the  Miaemiri  to  fid 
beyond  the  point  where  it  leaves  South  Dakota.  There  are 
no  Teitiary,  Cietaceooa,  Triaasic,  or  Jofaarie  locks  in  tha 
State.  The  next  is  the  Carboniferooa  or  ooal-meaaoraB» 
which  either  as  Upper  or  Loww  Oartwoifenas  cover 
28,100  w.  miles  of  the  soiflBes  cf  tbs  Stats,  occupying  in 
general  the  w«flteTn,nofthw«alem,  and  nortiiem  portions  of 
the  State.  Them  include  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  Up- 
per Carlwniferous  formation  and  six  •uooessive  depoeita  of 
tho  Lower  Carboniferous  OOOIMising  an  unclassified  sand- 
atoDS,  and  the  St.  Louia,  JMbik,  and  Chouteau  groups  of 
limestones  and '  aandatoiiea,  nuwt  of  tliam  rieh  in  foaaila. 
Adjoining  then  oaal>BeaMiNa  an  two  eouidenthle  tnste 
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«f  DvToniMi  nek,  out  In  th*  MothiiiHt,  tha  ollwr  in  tlw 
■MfrtwMt,  povtioB  of  the  State}  »  MMnwr  Mt  of  il  «bo 
Mlam  «•  aMUn  wig*  «f  UwCnboaiflnvm  ttoporfta  in  all 
tkdr  devioM  linM,  aod  axtcnds  S.  B.  to  the  immcdiau^  Ti- 
clni^(i<St.Loaiik  TtMBMnUtoo  sod  the  ODODd«ga  groups 
both  nufady  lloMtoiM^on  the  «ntj  ttrietly  Devoaien  rook* 
in  dM  StMOi  The  U|qior  end  LoWer  Silnrien  fonrntions 
oone  neit,  and  ooonnr*  tmct  Almost  200  miles  in  width, 
end  eaitending  from  the  Miwouri  river  to  the  aoutheni  line 
of  the  State,  and  also  crop  out  in  the  immmliate  bottom- 
lands of  the  Mtanaaippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Miasituri. 
Foar  gHMpo  of  the  Upper  Silurian  are  found  here — viz., 
Oriskanj  aadatone.  Lower  lielderberg  or  Delthyris  shale, 
Niak'ara  grtmp,  and  Cape  Oiranieau  limestoofk  Of  the 
Lower  .Silurian  formation  there  are  three  gronpa,  belongllig 
to  the  Trenton  period — viz.,  tlie  Cincinnati  group,  repre- 
eented  mainir  by  Hudson  river  shale :  the  Galena  group,  re- 
ceptaoolite  limestone ;  and  the  Tnmton  group,  comnosed  of 
Trenton,  Black  river,  and  Binlsvye  linu-^toncs.  Ttiere  am 
alao  three  groups  of  the  magne^iian  limestone  sterips,  coni^ist- 
ing  of  raagnesian  limestones,  sacc^haroiilnl  nml  ottu-r  sand'< 
stonea,  an  J  Potwlam  limestones,  sandstdrifs,  and  f«>nglom- 
erates.  Below  these,  and  aruiinii  tla-  hcad-waleni  of  the 
affluents  of  fhp  St.  Fniiu'is  unii  SVhitc  riviTs,  there  are  fre- 
quent oiiti Tops  of  Ho/oic  or  Hrrhiiic  ni  lo — i;rei'Hstone,  )M)r- 
phyry,  and  (j'^ni''  -  ^''ich  of  the  limesiouc  of  the  coal- 
measures,  B-s  well  Jis  ■~(*Mi''  of  the  other  foriiiritinns,  is  cavern- 
ous, and  tlieri'  arc  tiuiuerouit  eaves  of  ^jmil  e\tent  and 
beaiily  in  tin  i  >  litrnl  and  western jiortinns  of  the  State. 

During  the  vrar  emline  .June  30,  IMICJ,  there  were  1.144 
mines  of  all  kintls  in  o|MTHlioii,  ami  the  oiil|mt  shnwe<l  a 
niarki  il  increaMe  over  I  hut  of  tlie  |in'e«'<liiii;  yeiir.  hut  prices 
win  I  !«■  r.  Tiie  prtMluetion  of  leml  iiii^l  /iiic  wii*  valued 
at  !ir,.(l.-,(5..'K)4  :  of  coal.  f^.K^.^.H-^H ;  ami  ,.f  inm,  :»-.!;i4.W)6.  In 
IHWl  the  <  iali'nu-.I' iplin  liistnci  nf  s.  mt  hwestern  Mi^'-ouri 
anil  siiutheHsUTti  Kuiisits  yieldetl  '^.V'l.U.SS  >li(.rt  ti'iis  of  /ine. 
an<l  a^J.HSH  short  tons  of  lead,  the  total  vulue  of  tli.>  prndui  t 
b«-iiifr  tll).71.5,a07.  The  iron  output,  chieflv  frnm  the  Iron 
Mountain  in  St.  Franeois  t'oimly,  was  it;  iS'Jii  '.J-.T'ii)  lonp 
tfins.  valuisl  at  ^42.20;i.  The  niitienil  output  lui^  deereiised 
soiiuwhat  ill  reitMit  years,  but  a  distinct  revival  is  tiikirij: 
plaie,  ejipecially  in  the  older  minim;  districts.  The  coal- 
area  was  estimated  at  26,700  s<|.  miles,  hikI  vielded  in  1899 
3,02d,814  i<hort  tons,  value<l  at  |ia,.'iUl.t»4.t:  o!  granite  the 
m<iiit  extensive  quarries  were  at  Qraniteville,  Iran  Coantv. 
and  Granite  Bend,  Wayne  County,  and  the  pradact  in  1899 
was  valued  at  |151,<I88.  The  sandstone  ouipat  was  valued 
at  157.602,  and  that  of  Umeaton*  at  $977,m.  Then  are 
lioh  depoiite  of  ratkaototj,  pottan?,  and  sedimentary  clays 
In  St.  Unit  Oooaty,  and  -valnaUo  mineral  springs  in  Pike, 
SaliniL  OBdir,Ln«MMek  Baadolph,  and  Meraar  Conntlea, 

Sm  mi  JVoJMBWowfc— The  eoil  i*  diTbihIa  infte  Ave 
dflHee:  <1)  The  idloTial  deposita  of  the  aoatheait  part  and 
of  the  hottmna  <rf  the  Miaaouri  river,  which  are  exceeding!  v 
fertila;  (S)  the  bIaok-«»il  prairies  of  the  northwest  part;  (li) 
the  part  prairie  and  part  rolling  land  of  the  eastern  part, 
N.  of  the  Hiwmii  river,  which  contains  the  beet  tobacco 
lands  of  the  State;  (4)  a  good  fruit,  wheat,  and  com  trKt 
in  the  southwest  part:  (A)  the  extensive  tract  between  the 
southwest  part  and  the  swampy  lands  in  the  aonthcoat, 
which  contains  heavily  timbered'  hills  and  some  very  rich 
vnlleys.   Most  of  North  and  Northwestern  Missouri  is 

Sne,  though  with  belus  of  timber  along  the  streams, 
bottoms  are  geueraily  heavily  timberra  with  ootton- 
wood,  hickory,  bUck  walnut,  hackberry,  burr,  and  red  oak. 
W.  of  Howard  County  the  Miwouri  river  counties  liave 
heavy  bodies  of  flne  timber,  intersfierxed  with  prairies.  E. 
of  Howard  County  there  arc  belts  of  hardwood  timlter  from 
10  to  30  miles  wide,  including  a!>h,  oak,  walnut,  siipir-maple. 
hickory,  elra,  etc.  Along  the  <>«ge  river  and  in  all  the 
southern  counties  are  heavy  tracts  of  giMxl  tiiiilx  r.  (  hii-lly 
white,  bim  k,  yellow,  and  po»t  oak.  black  jack,  bhx  K  In  ki  ry, 
!uu«8afrus.  doi;w(Kid.  cedar,  etc.,  and  nean>r  the  Arkiiiisas  hor- 
der  esteii-ive  Inw-ts  of  pine.    Yellnw  ]n>plar.      i  t  ;;uiii.  cy- 

Srus.,  oak.  catalpa,  tii|ielo,  black  ^niin.  mid  black  unlnul  are 
ie  princi|)«l  forest  trees  of  the  -"lulln  dst. 
Tne  following  summary  of  the  cen.sus  reports  of  1880  and 
1890  shows  the  extent  of  farm  operationa  in  the  State : 
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7Md,and  value 
yeirUOO: 


1S80. 

I890. 

T*t  <«M. 

Tf>tM\  TiMmtvr  r>f  fnrms 

TrttA\  atT.-iii:»-  nf  f.'inr.ii 

Total  .yajue  ot  famia,  iocliuluiK 

■^^^H^^i^BflnBi^iBiaab*«#«a**«,  •  ■  *  ■ 

27.H7B.*r6 

fsnii.ma.siR' 

tWUHS 

•fl«-4 
i-10-4 

OMH. 

V..-. 

«,«)a.iMS 

180,710,404 

buak 

ls7.aiR',a» 

i;m,m 

l)i,84g,71« 

n.8;3,«i» 

m.m 

94,ags,a7S 

A.ent.M 

9.wr 

IW.SM 

!t,K."») 

8.674 

Buclmrbeat  ,  

KW.BTT 

Itl.lUl.EWl 

3.53r.4aa 

lll.SMO 

r.4ufl,iMio 

lb. 

e«C.54» 

lo.Kie.Mii 

buKb. 

S..^37.4M 

ton*. 

19,887,701 

njtmjK* 

tst.4aft,or8 

On  June  1, 18801,  there  were  reporte<l  25,191,788  poultry  of 
all  kinda,  and  the  egg  product  of  the  ecnsun  year  was  '53,- 
147,418  doien.  Theomry  product  in  the  same  peri<id  wm: 
butter,  43,10(I,A21  lb.;  cheese.  288,630  lb.;  and  milk,  198,> 
931.1U8  gaL  The  wool  clip  in  1880  was  i.040,064  lb.,  a  little 
mora  than  halt  «l  the  dip  of  1880.  The  production  of 
beeswax  in  1888-M  waa  mtlOlbi,  and  of  hooey,  4.4a!t,178 
lb.,  the  lattar  heiiiff  an  Inenaae  of  S,97IjlM6  lb,  am  the 
crop  of  IBIIMIL 

The  fMW  aabn^  on  Jan.  1,  ItOO,  oompriaed  fMjm 
hoam.  Tdoe  $Umumt  Mm  mnlaa,  valne  974110^81 : 
mm  mtlehooin.ndve  fOjmjmi  Ijmjm  oxen  and 
other  eotUe,  vahw  •8U81 ;  mjm  ebeep,  value  •l.SM,- 
711:  and  about  4j000^  swine,  value  |SOiOOO,OO0:  total 
head,  7.584,fi88;  total  valne,  •lOO^.m 

rYtffid/e.— The  climate  to  fenoally  heatthftal.  exeepting 
in  the  river-bottoms  and  the  awarapy  dtotrieta  of  the  south- 
east,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  extremes.  The  eammers  are 
long  and  hot.  and  the  winters  very  eold,  with  ntnng  and 
piercing  winds.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  reports  of 
obaervationa,  furnished  by  tlw  U.  S,  agricultural  experi- 
ment itation  at  Columbia,  showing  the  mean  temperatnn 
and  the  averafe  ralnfkll  m  the  Stale  duriag  1886 : 


January 

February . . . 
March  

i^"::::::: 

June  

Jubr  

Augnat  

Bei^emhsr.  • 

tMober  

Novriiilier . . 
IV«vriil>iT  . . 


l>  kuim. 

»'B» 

0-4S 

87S 

1-9S 

40-5 

rm 

68'» 

7H4 

•IB 

5  SB 

T8-8 

4-81 

77-8 

4-«l 

78-8 

8»0 

sue 

86-7 

0-W 

40  » 

1  .w 

S5  i 

0  ge 

The  lii^;hest  tenii'criil  urc  of  tlie  year  wii.-j  107  .  at  New  Tlart- 
fonl  ami  llarrisoiivillc  on  .Sept.  14,  and  the  lnWfsi  wh^  — 2ii  . 
at  New  Kostoll  on  Fell.  •'>.  The  precipittit  i"U  raiiifed  from 
IH  IJO  inches,  at  Lexinpton  in  ,luly.  to  iiothiiif;.  at  Louisiana 
and  West  Plains  in  .lanuary.aiid  at  Conception  and  Tindall 
in  0<  tober. 

Dn'i»ion». — For  administrative  [lurposes  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  114  oouDtiei  and  one  oity  (dt.  Loni^  aa  fidkma : 

oocimis  urn  corxTv-Towna,  with  wpoLaTiOK. 


CorWTJKB. 


Adair  

Andrvw  

Atxrhlwm  

Audrain  

ItiUT}'  

Harton  

Kate*  

Heiit4>D  

Kollincrr  

Boone  

Kuchaaan  

Ktitlv.....  

<  'aldwelf  

I  'finiili'ii 

<  'a|ie  •iirarUraii 

Carroll  , 

Carter..,..  


OBdar..... 
Charlloa  . 
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Ctark  

Way  


ir.4ir 

lO.IKKI 

««,074 
0,B48 

in.<M3 
7u,iao 

10,184 
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iS.I81 
111.040 

a5.r« 

as..'*  II 
u,«» 
»t,su 

14,017 
IS,t88 

forleeatioa 


i-ti 

1-C 
S-H 

8-K  1 
B  II 
,%  K 
.V  V 
S-,1 

4-  r) 

IH) 

'i  K 
I  H  I 
:<  <i 

6  K 
8-F 

7  1 
«-D 
•-B 

5- F 

7-r 

l-H 
S-D 


iT.ssa 
iA,gioi 

81,180 
85,888 

is.!Ba 

30.141 
16.5.V5 
I4.IVV) 

121  .lOs 
16.7IW 
1S.«V6 

l».ltS 

34.SI!^ 

■.Y.IW 

l'.,7l»i 

23,aiiti 

1A.II23 

»).t«in 
le.BHfl 
i5.s*a 

I8.WJ8 


Klrkuvllte 
Savauuati. 

Kockpon.. 


I.Amar. 

Butier  

Warsaw  ..... 
Miirlik  Mill  . 

I '  limnhia  

St.  Jimnlill  

l>i>pU>r  Bluff  . . 

Kln«<Kou  

Pulton  

Llaa  Cn*li ... 

Jaeksnn  

( 'nrriillii.ii  .... 
\  nil  Hiir.  ii  .  . 
llarriiuiDviJIe . . 

Stockton  

Kevte«viUs  

OrJirk  ■ 

Kaboka  , 

t  Liberty  


5.988 
1.H8S 
I.OW 

5,aoe 

708 
8.787 
8.  IAS 

748 

!fl« 

.•i.iai 

1(^.1/79 

4  ..'tat 

4.  W3 

ato 

l.tlM 

5.  s.'.4 

;{*•, 
880 
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COUKTIXS  AMD  OUUMTf 'HJWJUI  mMIUHHH. 


CUntun 

Cole  

Cooptr... 
Crawford. 

Dade  

Dallas  

Darlvm  

r>t!  Kalli . . 
Jh-nt  

liuakliii 
Kraoklin.. 


a«ntry . 

Ownf  . 
firumly.  . 
Harriaou . . 

Hemr  

HickMT... 

nowril..... 

Iron  

JackaoD  

Jiuner.  — 
Ji-(Ters.in . . 

Jiihu-vui  

Knox  

LMMe... 
Utarette.. 
I^wwnce  . 
Lt-wU  

IJlUl>lll  

IJiin. 

McDonatd . 


Madtoon  ..... 

Hartnt  ....... 

Marldii  

MlTOtT  

Millar  

MbwUwlppI  

Mooitnau  

Monroe  

MOBlBonury  . 

M<iri{iui  

S«-w  Muilrl<l 
>*fwt4ni  , 

Nixlaway  

Orrfprin  


Pi-rrv  

riifiiw.. . 
inke  

I'taun  . . . 
Folk  


Piitnam  

Rail*   

Ilawl<>l|ih  

Ray   

RryiiiiUIti  

RlpW  

81. 1'harint  

Be  <1alr  

W.  Fran^iU 
8tf.  <  trnev  l<'»v 
S«  l/>iil«  K-tty  I . 
St  l/lUlB  

S'liuyl'-r  
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8«ott.. 


SbsRnr  ■•• 
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Tfsm  

Trmoo  
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Wurth....... 
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1-D 
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IT.I38 

17.2^1 
J5!,Ti'7 

I7.IVaB 
12,617 

«).4aa 

12.140 
14.111 
1S.<»« 

w.aM 
I1.70S 
IS.01H 
48.6)6 
17.N78 
il,08.1 

it.via 
tN4fle 
ITJBl 

iKaiR 

9.119 
100.510 
,V).500 
S5.484 
■JH.132 
13.201 
14.7B1 

<atM 

I. 'S.BS.'i 

iM..m 

lU.I'.'l 

>jn.«HM 

II.  2X3 
80,575 

«,»M 

H..'VOO 

14..WI 
14.162 
in.l!i4 

l^.«.■^n 
an.TW) 
ie.Man 

18.Slt 
B..<II7 

ao.vu 

10.407 
IS.OHO 
9.7aB 

B.vr5 

.n.ir.i 

12.038 

SMa» 
MBT 

IB.«5 

18.394 
!M.S«1 
24.21.% 
B,«i« 
HJil2 
*i.V77 

ia,7i7 

ttMT 

s.ww 

I.M.770 
I5.tt(2 
33.782 
11.21H 
12,674 
ll,2W 
H.W  , 
15.642  I 
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•  BefansM  for  loMtiaa  ot  otmatica.  (M  uwp  of  Xiawuri. 

iVAwMwl  (HH9$  md  Ihwns,  with  ^ndaiipn  in  ma^ 
St  Lonis.  67SjnSi  Kfttifx^  (  ilv.  mmv  St.  Joseph,  lOS,- 
919;  Joulin.  M.0»:  SpringneH  thmx  SedaHt,  1S.2»1; 
lUnnibd.  12,TH0:  Jeffenwn.  9.864;  Caithiifie.  9.416;  WVIib. 
9.901;  Moberijr.  8j01S;  Ht  Clnrln.  T.9H9;  NVtmIiu  7.-I6I : 
Iiulepemleme.  6.974:  Chillieothp.  QJifO;  Aurora.  6.191; 
KirlOTilK  8*966;  Oolambia,  6,691  $  l>e  Soto,  8,611 ;  Biwik* 


fielH.  5.484;  TtMitOD,  6J96;  LonidMn,  6^181; 
5.099:  MuriMll,  8,066:  aiaton,&0^^ 

J-opulaHm  ami  Mam^-ln  tm,  1.182.012;  tm,  1,7I1,> 
298;  18aO^%16M89;  1860l  8jBm,ie4(iutim,MM^j  tot- 

fa " ' 

tlcat 

1900.  .i.ioe.ww. 

Itultutlnen  and  BueititM  Interests. — The  oenros  retnme 
of  1890  showed  thet  14,046  m«>ur»cturinff  eatabUdunents 
n<{iorted.   Theso  had  a  oombined  capital  of  fl89,n6.4S9: 

cini>loyod  142,1124  persons;  naitl  $76,327,007  for  wagea;  and 
liHtl  products  valued  at  (.32,S,K97.688.  Manufacturing  wasi 
principally  carried  on  in  K»iwa.s  City,  St.  .Ios«'ph.  St.  hoaia, 
and  Springfield,  which  cities  t.>»rether  retwrted  H.OHI!  pstab- 
lishmenfs,  einployiiim' i?!."))*,"!!!-!.;)!!!!  capital  ami  11;{,2.'MI  per- 
s.ns  paying  J|!6.l2«l,s:}7  fi.r  wa;,'i  >  ami  |;147,4«;1.00.'»  f.ir 
iimteriHls,  and  n-coiving  if2T4.:W7,<)4ia  for  pri^liiet.^  Thi* 
-uniinary  shnwccl  an  incn'a.M>  siiu  e  1880  of  4,761  olalili.<(h- 
nicnt.s.  ifl0.'>,lB0.."»21»  capital.  67.62.5  iiermns  employed.  645.- 
dOO.H20  nai<l  for  wages  aiul  |6,'i.  140.242  paid  for  materiikle. 
and  6148.508.021  in  value  of  priMlucts.  In  1800  the  prin- 
cipal  indnstriex.  accardinK  to  Iho  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, were  the  mnnufaclure  of  malt  lirpiors.  $16,29:1,974; 
fou'n<lrv  and  niachine-<«hop  prodiut.*.  #10.912.:$41  :  i  loihing. 
♦.'1,701,009 :  saw  himI  pintimtr  mill  prxlucts.  ♦r),«l>4.921t :  l.v 
lwco.f4.6K1.H40;  piiiiil>.  ^:i,4!W,I07;  slauBhtcr  house  prod- 
iictis.  1^:1.274.071 ;  and  flour  and  grisl  mill  products  tl.401.- 
760.  During  the  flaeal  year  ending  Jutic  80.  189:1.  the  col- 
lertioiis  of  intcnial  rpvenuo  in  the  State  were:  on  the 
iimiMifacliire  lif  (li.^till'  iL'-jiii  ii -. $:l,207.444 ;  tobacco. f.'L.VMt.- 
m;i;  fermentwl  liipiors,  lf2.122.20I ;  oleomargarine.  $64,854  ; 
an<l  [lenalties.  623.146;  total.  $8,974,595. 

Commeree. — Miwmiiri  ha.s  tlin'C  interior  port.'*  to  which 
foreign  mert" handi!*  can  l>i>  t rnnspnrieil  wilhoni  appniis^-- 
inent  at  weiving  yiorts.  Kansas  City,  St.  .lowpli,  ami  St. 
Iiouis;  and  <lurilig  the  year  1!K)0  the  uircregate  \ali!<-  i>f 
fon-iirn  inercliandiM'  iin|iori«l  at  Ilior  |Hirt>  wa,«  $4,4>*<i.2H.'i. 

Finaiif.— On  .Ian.  1,  18119,  the  .'^la(^•  ("Unieci  ilil-l  mi- 
$3.642,(N>(I,  I'nder  tlie  cnii-t itiit ioti  the  .■>lali>  tnii-l  jiay  at 
Icfl.st  $2."»II,0(K»  of  i's  ilelil  iiiimin!!v  The  a<  lu«l  VMluaiion 
of  taxable  pro|KTtv  wn.*  $J.;i!»T.',M)2.!M.5,  ami  th.'  a^Ms.«.'d 
vHlimlion  was  $1.0ii:t.0!>l,2<l4.  of  which  $a;i7.»;:!'-M;»-,'  aii- 
cn-iiiti'd  tu  St.  Loui;*.  The  railway  ami  teh't'i apli  pr<>(i«'rty 
111  the  Slnle  wari  a.»>e?i!«'<l  at  lfll>:t.:iill  (NNl, 

fidiikiiii;. — Oil  S'pt.5,  IWNI. theri'  were  67  naliniial  liaiik>, 
witti  ciiiihined  ( Hiatal  of  $17.»5tl.0<10 ;  Mirplufi  and  pn  .111  -  ..f 
*s,r,C..|lC(.14  ;  iiml  llep(.^il^  (if  $(U.448.."),V»..".4.  I»a,]uiie;l0 
1  (i.  I  ,'  «  ,      ,")lli  Stnl.'  tiHIiks,  i  a].iliil  *  H,."i'.t-J,'J"J.">,  lUiii  iiO private 

liaiik«.cii|atiil>;iiil.:)7n.»  iiluh  l".-lt^nl.■l;^7,•ttUu^r^^•'^CW.622. 

Miii>i!<ii<  t  'n'mni  'I  irtttiou. — The  tir-t  niilway  in  the  .'^lale 
WRS  o|M-|ie<l  Willi  lllileK  of  trni  k  in  I8."i2.  On  |»ee.  ;tl, 
1892,  there  wa.s  an  afit^n-gale  of  <i.40:l  miles  of  siiii;le  1ni<  k 
ami  7,070  miles  nf  siiifjle.  dniible,  ami  sidiii(;  tnu'k^  Only 
'i\  1  nuiiU' -  Mie  wulinui  ruilwav  fac  ilities.  The  eii>i  of  the 
roud-tieds  ami  ei|U!piueiits  was  $2SS.lH(».(>fM» ;  the  eupilal 
stock  and  fiuuhd  (lelit  aimiimled  to  $1.1(l2,95ri.l41  ;  the 
earning-*  were  $14ii.;!77.(WkM ;  and  the  npiTaiiiig  evpeiwcs 
l|;99.7a,'>.881.  The  total  mileage  in  IMHI  was  O.S'jnCjM.  The 
earnings  in  UHMJ  were  reiHirled  at  *  1 7.2tM},s.SJ.  The  Mi^i»- 
si|ipi  aii<l  Miss,iiiri  rivers  ari'  s[,iiiine<l  by  several  iron  rail- 
«av  bridges',  llie  former  at  llnnnibal.  La..  .St.  I<oui»  (2).  and 
Cairo;  the  latter  at  .'^t.  Jiww-ph.  Alehii-oti,  Kansas  City, 
(ilasgow,  Hcionville.  SI.  Charles,  and  Ikdle  Fontaine. 

The  r>  nsiis  of  1890  gave  the  fbUowJnfatatiiK 
ti<s  of  tlie  prineipal  religious  bodies: 
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Sehool». — In  l!>0(')ihi'r<>  wore OXl.72-2 i  laMr.'n  of  s<  li..ol  n^,- 
'<<i\  Ut  twenty  y>'nrs)  In  the  Slato,  of  whom  titiN.lllH  wi  n-  rii- 
rollpd  ill  I  lit'  pulilu-  M'hooU,  and  41*5,3(54  wore  in  Hvomge  daily 
attendance.    'I'hi'p'  were  l<.(,:i'J8  9chix>l   buildings,  13.782 
t«achcrs — 5.!t7y  men.  litiil  w<inii'n — and  schmd  prop- 

erty of  all  kinds  vahiwl  at  |il7,0aO.8HO.  The  tml»lic-s<  hool 
fund  aggrt-gBU'd  |i8.T!i4v315 ;  the  total  cxpvnditun'  of  the 
year  wtu-i  t7.04^<,^<28.  In  1H»0  there  were  4  public  nor- 
nial  Mfboob,  18  cumtnercial  and  business  colleges,  64  en- 
4<nral  aoadeinies.  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondan- 
jehooto,  18  colleges  for  women,  87  nniversities  and  coi- 
kps,  Hid  18  schools  of  medicine,  4  of  theologjr,  8  of  law. 
«iid  8  of  pharmMj.  The  State  Univenitj  at  Columbia 
inelades  an  agiieattual  wUege  and  a  sehool  of  mines.  The 
main  bQilding,ooiiilnietod  in  1840-48.  and  oontainins  raoi* 
tation-noms,  chapal,  atb,  and  libraiy  of  41X000  Tolnmes, 
m  destroyed  by  live  Jan.  9, 1892.  but  haa  baaii  rebailt  and 


LAnrtm/'^AaBaidiag  to  a  IT.  8.  OovsnuMot  npart  on 

BiUk  libnriM  oC  1,000  volaiiies  and  nnwaid  «aeh  In  1801, 
iMMui  had  106  Ubiwiia,  oontaining  541.905  bound  trolnmes 
«od  iM18  pampldata.  The  libraries  were  olassifled  as  f  ol- 
Iowa:  Geaml,  10;  sohnel,  84;  ooUege,  87;  college  society. 
1;  iMT.t;  (haolagiedft:  niadioal.8;  atate.1;  T.1LC.A.. 
9 1  sodal  IS;  sdeotifio,  8 ;  histovioaU  8 ;  L  0. 0.  P..  8;  Mar 
•onic.  1 ;  mercantile.  1 ;  and  nol  nportsd.  8. 

pMt-ojfleet  and  AnwKMbi^o  lan«  1901,  then  wen 
2J)98  |>a<t-o(nceav  of  which  1S8  vera  presidential  (5  flrst- 
claag,  'M  s«oon(l-class,  130  third  eiassX  and  8JBB5  fonrth- 
claaa  There  were  1,156  rnoney-oider  olRces,  and  114 
moiiey-onler  stations.  <lf  newspapan  and  periodicals 
then  were  H4  <laily,  4  bi-weeklr.  9  <wnii>«eekly,  780  weeldy. 
IS  «>mi-m«nth!y.  143  monthir,  A  bl*nontilIy,  and  8  of 
qnarterlv  publication:  total.  1.645. 

ChartUiblr.  Rfformatitry,  and  I'enal  InMilutiont. — These 
<H>Tnprise  the  State  lunatic  asylums  at  Fulton,  opened 
is'il.  at  St.  Joseph,  opened  1874,  and  at  Nevada,  opened 
1887;  a  countr  insane  asrlum  at  St.  Louis;  a  State  peni- 
tentiary at  JeAerson  City";  Stato  S<:hool  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Fulton,  o|¥>nod  1851 ;  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
St.  Louis,  ojx'nttl  1H.51;  a  day  9cho<jl  for  the  deaf  at  St, 
Louis,  opened  l'<79,  and  f^upportotl  by  the  city:  and  nmny 
hospitals.  orph»iuige?>,  homi.^,  refuges,  and  other  iiistitulions 
uniier  the  control  of  various  religious  orgnnizalions. 

Pnlitieal  Ortiunizatittn. — The  ele<'tive  franchise  is  given 
to  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  and  to  every  male  person 
of  foreign  birth  who  has  declare<l  his  intention  to  bi  vintie  a 
filizrn  of  the  t.',  S.  imt  Ihss  Itifui  otie  year  nor  nn're  Dimii 
flt*  year>  bvforc  lir  nfTers  t.i  vote,  wlio  IS  (.\er  llie  n)Zi'  of 
twenty-oiii-  yc«r^.  aiwl  has  rc-idi-<l  in  tlie.Siali'  for  one  vear 
and  in  th..-  I'mmty.  city,  i.r  (■m  ii  for  iit  li'ic-t  sixty  <iays  im- 
nie«liately  j)ri-ciMlinij  ttin  el.H  lion  ut  which  lie  nfT^Ts  l^i  vole. 
1".  S.  -  ildiiTs  iitid  timriiies,  iimipers.  criiiiitDiis  cmivii-tecl  uiicc 
tuitil  piinii ■le  il,  felons,  ami  violators  of  sutTrjiije  laws  oon- 
\  irte>i  II -.-i  on.  1  time,  are  excluded  from  v((lit]g.  The  fiov- 
ernor  eUcted  for  four  years,  and  is  iii'  liv'ible  for  re-el<v- 
tion.  The  Senate  consisted  in  1894  of  '-'A  ;iierii!iers.  chosen 
for  four  years,  and  the  House  of  l{e|ires..[itnt ivis  i.f  140 
members,  chot^en  for  two  yeant ;  the  mniibiT  of  the  latter 
vanes  with  the  changi-s  in  [Kipulation  ami  the  cin  .■iiiiial  a|r- 
fninii  nm>-ni'^.  All  laws,  excepting  the  general  apfiropria- 
tii'ii  Hi  t.  uiili  -'- an  emi^ri;!  iicy  clause  is  incorporated  in  it. 
tJikc  .  iT.H  t  niie  iy  days  Hfler  tiual  adjournment.  '\'U>-  I.eij- 
Lslalure  holds  biennial  M'ssiotis.  limited  to  seventv  ilav>. 
The  judicial  autliority  Ls  vcst»sl  in  n  Su[iretne  r,iur1.  of  five 
judges,  elwted  by  thepcoj>le  for  ten  M  !ir>,  one  b.  in^  .  hi  ied 
every  two  years,  and  the  oldest  in  commission  U  inir  i-hief 
justice;  a  circuit  court,  with  one  judge  in  each  juilii  iul  cir- 
cuit: county  and  probate  courts  with  oneju'igc  f«>reach; 
special  circuit,  criminal,  and  criminal  corrM^tion  courts  in 
toe  citT  of  St.  Louis  (which  is  coextensive  with  the  county 
of  St.  LontK) :  and  the  usual  minor  courts  and  officers.  The 
«OBstitut)on  provides  that  the  State  tax,  exclusive  of  that 
neceasary  to  {lay  the  bonded  debt,  shall  not  exceed  20  cents 
per  1 1  no  of  taxable  fnuaXj;  tiwt  whenever  the  taxabia 
proiterty  in  the  Stato  iball  amoimt  to  $900,000,000,  the  nrt« 
aball  not  eieeed  IB  cents;  that  no  cottotjr,  city,  town,  or 
other  snbdivision  d  the  Slato  aball  bcoonw  iodebted  to  an 
amoont  exoeedingr  in  any  one  jear  the  income  provided  for 
such  year,  without  the  asmt  of  two4hirds  of  the  Toters 
thereof  Toting  on  the  measura,  nor  in  such  rases  shall  an 
fndebtednese  be  created  to  an  amount,  iticiuding  existing 
Indebtedneee,  enceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  prop- 
ertr  tiMTein;  and  that  then  Im  set  aride  annually  at  least 
VOL.  nil.— IS 


35  i>er  cent,  of  the  State  n>veime,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
anu  siiikiiiL,'  fund,  for  the  support  of  the  ]>ublic  sidc-ols. 

Ilixlory. — The  present  Slate  of  Jlissmiri  wfv>  khuwn  as 
Upjier  Louisiana.  I'mler  this  name  its  lead  niirLcs  began 
to  be  known  as  early  as  1730,  and  settlements  wen*  made 
not  long  after  at  ,St.  Louis,  (.'ape  (iininleau,  and  (prnljably 
alioiit  17;J5)  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  In  176^  it  was  ceded  to 
Spain  with  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  or  Mississijjpi  river 
countrv.  while  all  of  the  river  came  into  the  puks*s.sion 
of  the  English,  In  1775  St.  Louis  (which  was  founde<l  by 
Ijicleile,  Feb.  15,  1784),  had  attained  some  reputation  a:*  a 
fur-d^p6t  and  trading-station,  and  had  about  800  inhab- 
itants, and  Ste.  Uenevieve  about  half  as  manv.  New  Mad- 
rid had  been  founded  some  time  tiefore.  In  1800  S|)ttin 
ceded  her  piorinoes  on  the  Mississippi  to  Prance,  and  the 
Freneh  GoTemment  eoU  thsn  to  the  U.  a  in  1803.  Xhe 
U.  S.  Oovanunant  divided  (he  pnrehased  region  into  the 
Tenitocj  <A  (MeniH  lad  the  diiMct  of  Louisiana,  the  latter 
tncindli^t  moot  oC  Alkune,  Miieoul,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Dakota,  and  moat  of  Eanaw  and  Nebnaka.  On  Mar.  1<K 
1804.  Capt.  Anoa  Stoddard,  of  the  V.  8.  army,  sucoeeded 
DelssBos,  Spanirii commandant  at  St.  Looia^and  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.  8.  in  Miseoati  datae  tma  tliat  day ;  during  the 
same  year  this  region  was  erected  into  the 'Territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis  made  the  capital.  In  1810  tiie 
population  of  the  territory  was  20,845,  of  which  all  but  1.M0 
were  in  the  present  limits  of  Missouri.  In  1818,  Louisiana 
becoming  a  State,  the  name  of  the  Tenitory  was  changed  to 
Missouri  Territory.  In  1817  the  Tenitorial  Legislature  ap 
plied  to  Congress  for  liberty  to  prepare  a  State  constitution 
preliminary  to  admission  iiito  the  Union.  This  application 
led  to  a  protracted  struggle  in  Congress  on  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  riave  Stote.  It  was  finally 
settled  by  the  MissoVRl  CoMPnoMDK  {q.  vX  A  convention 
met  in  SL  Louis  June  12. 1880,  and  aneed  upon  a  constitu- 
tion ;  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  IJnion  oy  preeidential 
proclamation  Aug.  10, 1821.  Its  subsequent  progress  was 
very  rapid.  The  people  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
in  1858-58. had  taken  sides  in  the  Kansa-s  troubles,  and  armed 
bodies  of  men,  known  a^i  Missouri  "tnirder  ruffians."  had 
|>cnetrated  into  Kansas  and  coroniittod  many  out rag<-»  there. 
A  convention  was  called  in  Missouri  on  Feb.  2f^.  1><61,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Union.  Another  con- 
stitutional c-onvention  met  in  St.  Louis  Jan.  tt,  l>*tJ.").  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  providing  for  einancipalion  and 
the  changes  induced  by  iu  This  constitution  was  further 
modlfled  in  ISKK  and  a  new  one  adopted  Oct  80^  I87II. 
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.\rTiioKiriKS,— Tte«'ription  ;  Swallow.  Misaouri  Geolog- 
iral  Suriri/  (l.s,">7):  Parker,  MiiMiuri  Handbook  (186^: 
Campbell,  (iiKftfeer  of  MiMMturi {\H'!4) ;  C'amplM'll.  Alla«of 
JltMonri  (1H76);  Asher  and  Adams,  Map  and  iiuidr  of 
Miitmuri:  Iran  Ore*  of  JUiatouri  and  Michimn  (3  vols., 
1870).  History:  Biddle,  History  of  the  Expedition  under 
the  Command  of  Lewis  and  Ckarkt  to  the  Soureta  of  the 
Missouri  River  (original  ed.  2  vola«  1814;  iwieed.  with  ad- 
ditions by  .McVickar,  18«):  new  ed.  1^  Biddle,  8  vols., 
1H4.V47 :  ed.  reprinted  from  the  original  one^  with  notes  by 
Coues;,  4  vols.,  1898) ;  Parker,  Jfissom'  a»  it  it  in  ISSI 
(1887) ;  Swing;  JnMsrieaiJtfsmmrrs;  Leftwick,  Jtfarfyitfom 
in  Xitmaix  Roberte,  Jb»erf  <!f  a  Rmam^amut  of  the 
}fi^>Hri  River  in  W»  Bwitiler'a  ifistoiy  e/  Mi»- 

miuri  from  JS4I  to  JS77:  Davis  and  Dorrie,  Jfitlwf  of  Mia- 
aottri  to  1S76  0876).  Ijiw:  Mixmnri  Supreme  Court  Re- 
partoi  Mtaumri  CimttHniinn.  Antwf»Ud  (187ri):  Mc0u7, 
TVeodlfy  in  Civil  AeliotiK-.  Whittlesev.  Jlignouri  Civil 
Praetiee,  Statistics:  Reports  of  the  V.  S.  census;  Iteports 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Mineral  Mettmroto 
of  the  UnHed  Stofee.  Wiixiam  F.  SvirsLBn. 
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MiH»(iurt  roiuproniine :  »  nume  lo  a  kw  of  Con- 

grees  which  tnav  he  r«;ptn!f«l  m  one  of  the  principal  laiul- 
marks  of  the  bistoij  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  nineteenth 
ceuturr.  Upon  the  introduction  into  Congress,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1818-19,  of  a  liili  providing  for  the  admiMioa  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  State,  but  prohibiting  MAvery  theniq,  lh»  opposi- 
tion on  the  pttrt  of  Um  Sontlieni  memben  benw  noleint 
vui  menacing,  aild  nfler  long  and  fafilUaDt  dBbatct  ■  com- 
Momiae  was  alhetad,  ebivfly  by  the  inAuwico  of  Henrv 
Cligr.  MiaoHti  ym  ainktod  «•  «  aUve  State,  and  at  the 
aama  Urn  m  oidlBiaoa  ww  •naetaa  (Fab.  88, 1891)  that 
Iran  all  tba  tMritotyW.  of  Mimoari  and  N.  of  the  parallel 
of  89*  30''  (the  sonthero  boondarjr  of  the  new  Stat**)  itlarerv 
ahonid  be  forerer  excluded.  This  agreement  tubsiited  until 
fiitoallT  repeAled  by  the  bills  which  cstahiislied  the  Terri- 
tttdai  of  Kan!iH8  and  Nobra»ka  in  1854.  when  the  question, 
thw  reopened.  btHsiue  the  cause  of  civil  war  in  Kanwaa  l>e- 
tween  the  partisans  of  liberty  and  i<lKvery.  This  measure 
determined  the  formation  of' the  Iiepul)li(;an  i)<at][  (1854). 
pnoinitatad  tha  anti-alarerj  isaua^  uul  led  to  tjw  nnl  war 
of  1861-8S,  tiT  wbieh  tlw  wnola  queation  waa  aat  at  nat. 

JUlsfwifiri  Indiann:  Seo  SiofAX  IxpuKs. 

Missouri  Kiver  [Jli&muri  is  from  Indian  wonl*  ]i)«;;tiiiHg 
"muddj- water  "J :  tne  print'i|wl  tribntaryof  the  Mississippi 
River  {q.  u.i  it  is  formed  tn  Southwestern  Montana  by 
the  union  of  the  Jefferxon,  Mu'li-^iti.  mnl  (lullatin  rivers'; 
flows  N.  and  E.  thrc-iigh  Montnim:  tlu  ii  in  ii  southeasterly 
direction  tn*  ■  ■  N'  ^rth  mul  South  I>iik(>tfi,  and  flows  he- 
tw*«n  Xebra?kri  uml  Kansas  on  the  W.  and  Soiilh  Dakotit, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  on  the  N'.  E.  and  E.  until  it  reaches 
Kansas  City,  whence  it  flows  E.  through  Mismouri  to  its 
junction  with  the  MiMitwipiii,  90  miles  anovc  St.  Louis,  in 
lat.  38  50  55"  X..  Ion.  14  43'  W.  Its  length  to  the 
aource  of  the  Madison  river,  which  rises  in  Natkinal  Paric, 
is  about  3,000  miles.  It  is  a  turbid  and  swift  stream,  navi- 
gable in  high  water  to  Fort  Benton.  Mant«m»<»  avan  to 
the  Great  FUls,  and  in  low  water  to  UK  Bontli  oC  A*  Tal- 
Jowatone,  near  the  boandorr  Iwtwaan  North  Dakota  and 
Montwm.  nia  Onat  Mb  itn  49  nilea  atofa  Wnt  Ban- 
ton.  Thar  oonjiat  of  foar  oatninets  aepanted  hj  npids, 
with  ft  total  fall  of  857  ftat  In  16^  miim.  Abont  146  miles 
ftbove  tills  point  tha  river  posses  rhrotitrh  the  Qnta  of 
tlw  Roclcv  Moontania.  a  gorge  witli  njendionlnr  walls 
rialny  l»iO  feet  dlreotiv  from  the  eilge  of  the  stream,  and 
extending  thus  for  a  distance  of  nearly  6  miles.  In  its 
lower  coarse  the  liTor  flows  through  a  narrow  alluvial  val- 
laj  of  greot  fsrtiUty.  Its  chief  tributaries  arc  the  Milk. 
Dalcota,  Bi^  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  and  Grand  on  the  left, 
and  the  V  ollowstcme.  Little  Miseouri,  Cheyenne,  White, 
Niobrara,  I'lalte,  Kansas,  ami  Osag«  on  the  rigfat. 

Miaaoori.  Unlvenlty  of  the  8t«t«  af :  a  non-eactarian 
Institnlioa  ot  laarmn^  founded  at  Columbia,  near  tha  oanter 
of  the  State  of  MlaBoari,in  1888.  Acadamio  wotit  bean  in 
184 1 .  n  nonnal  da{pattBient  waaaatabUdiad'in  1887,  tie  Col- 1 
lege  uf  Agricnltara  and  HsolMnto  Art*  nod  SdMol  ^  Mines 
and  MetaUufgT  were  added  in  TSU^  the  latter  beinc  located 
Ht  Rolla;  tha  deMrtniaBt  of  law  waa  added  in  mSt,  madi- 
eina  in  1878,  ampDaaring  in  1877,  and  the  axparimant  tla- 
tkn  in  1887.  Tm  experiment  fton  and  the  horUeultatnl 
grounds  are  close  to  the  caropws. 

The  endowment  In-aring  interest  at  5  or  6  per  cent,  is 
$l,908;iO(Xlk  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds  (includ- 
ing fkm  and  ganlens)  are  worth  f  1,000.000.  The  Federal 
Ouveriimeiit  contributes  yearly  to  the  Morrill  and  axperi- 
menl  slat  ion  fumb.  The  onduwaieiit  is  held  by  the  State, 
which  pars  interest  and  makes  liberai  a|>propriiti  u>ns.  From 
Feb..  )H91.  If.  .Mar..  IKyS.  th.  M-  amounted  to  |1.5«.0OO.  but 
tbi«  !tuin  includes  iutorc>l  f<ir  f"ur  years  and  ^(Vyt.OOO  tif 
war  tax  ri-funded  ti*  .Mi»si>uri  mix!  given  by  lior  «s  Hdditional 
endowment  to  (he  university.  Tli«'re  «rc  >i\iwn  building!*. 
All  dt'iinrtnicnls  «n'  4>)H'ii  to  wonn'ii.  Tli<>  institution  is 
the  hfiMl  of  the  piib)i<---H>li<Hi|  svstrtn  of  Missouri,  and  aids 
in  hflpiii^  forrturd  ihc  cleinfiiliiry  and  secondary  srhools. 
In  IHVU-liNMl  the  university  had  10  protes-ion*  and  other 
teai!hers,and  1,181  ^udenta.   President,  K.  tl.  .l>'sse.  l.L.  I). 

R.  11.  JlisSE. 

■iasoorl  TnllOf:  town;  Harrison  on.,  la.  (for  location 
of  county,  map  of  Iowa.  ref.  .Vl));  on  the  Chi.  and  N. 
W., and  the  Sioux  <'ity  and  I'ue.  railways  :  A  miles  K.  of  the 
MiwKiri  river.  v'O  miles  N.  of  Couiied  ISIulTs.  It  (-onlaitis  T 
ctiurehos,  :i  jiublie  schools,  iinprovt'd  water- works,  electrie 
lights,  district  fair-grounds,  and  i  daily  and  'i  weekly  news- 
{iaper»;  and  has  fiuttr-mill%  brick  and  tik  works,  machine- 
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shops,  large  railway  Pepair-shi>t>s.  larnage-fiutDr).  .-.luve- 
foundrr,  and  wood-woridng  plants.  I'op.  (1880)  l,194f 
(1890)  2,787 ;  (IWd)  4,010.  Editok  or  "  Nswa." 

MM:  SeeFoaa. 

Mistake:  in  law,  an  unintentional  act  or  omission  hav- 
ing leiscal  consequences  (tnMfaAe  of  fact),  or  an  intended  act 
or  omission  having  nnintsndcd  legal  oonseqpences  (miMake 
of  law).  It  is  trua  in  Inw  aa  k  is  in  tha  other  concerns  of 
life  that  a  peMon  aonunitting  •  miataka  nmat  gsnerall  v  bear 
the  oonaequenoes  of  his  enor.  Tha  law  dosa  not  nndeitake 
to  fsetiftr  the  mi.<<takes  of  normal  juristic  persons  li.  «k  of 
peTBons  having  legal  capadtyX  to  avert  from  them  or 
from  others  the  conseqnenaao  their  blundere.  Thus  one 
who  goejj  u|Mni  the  latAl  of  anodiar,  Mieviog  it  to  be  a  part 
of  his  own  tlomain.  is  guilty  of  trespass  equally  with  nim 
who  maliciously  intrudes  upon  his  naigtiDor's  raemisca; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  innooently  inoloeee  a 
part  of  his  neighbor's  land,  believing  it  to  be  his  own,  ac- 
quires by  lapoe  of  time,  even  without  his  knowledgif  and 
against  nis  own  will,  the  same  indefeasible  title  which  an 
intentional  wrongdoer  would  have  gained  by  the  same  acts. 
Thiii  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  law  docs  not 
ordinarily  look  to  the  intention  with  which  an  act  is  dona, 
but  only  at  the  act  and  its  conseouences.  It  is  only  in  that 
limited  class  of  cases  in  which  tne  intent  of  the  fkartv  or 
parties  is  an  essential  part  Of  the  transaction  that  the  'law 
will  relieve  from  the  conseqnences  of  a  mistalran  expressiott 
of  such  intent.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cases  in 
which  this  occurs  are  tnoae  of  oontracta.  of  oonvavanelng, 
of  the  making  and  revooatloii  of  wilfa^  of  money  paid  under 
mistake,  and  of  crimes. 

Before  entering  upon  a  c«n»i<leration  of  the  topic  of  con- 
sent as  related  to  these  several  chMses  of  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  brieflr  to  the  different  treatment  which 
<he  law  accords  to  mistakes  of  fact  and  of  law  respectively. 
The  rule,  as  generally  stated,  iiL'<  )ares  that  relief  will  be 
pivpn  sg!iin!«t  mistake  of  fmrt.  Init  not  against  mistaice  of 
law.  N'eithcr  biaiu'li  nf  this  statement  is  true  without  a 
good  deal  of  t|nHli(i(  iitioii.  We  have  already  ■*<»en  that  in 
most  transactions  rmstaiio.  even  of  fact,  i?  iuii)i;'.*ther  with- 
out effects  t  in  I  he  'illier  imiid,  then-  are  iiimuv  rn^es  in 
which  H  liiistaki'  of  law  wiii  have  the  etTei't  at  t  rilnil  ed  l,y 
the  mil'  only  to  mistakes  of  fad.  This  ix-cut-v.  fi  r  e\j(iii|.le, 
where  ihe  iiiistnko  is  ilue  to  if^iiorance  of  naitn  uhir  jjnvate 
rights;  or  where  two  parties  have  tiuide  an  a--i-i-eiiieiil 
and  iiistnu-ied  a  third  to  jmi  ii  in  U'pmI  form,  ami  tlie  hit- 
ter, owiii^  to  i^rriitrsnce  of  law.  fails  1o  exiires-,  itie  rr-ui  111- 
teTitiori  of  the  fonnei';  or  "  here  liii'  itiistake  i>  a- In  foreign 
law.  It  is  tnie.  hnwever.  ttiai  mistakes  of  Uw  ure  jicner- 
ally  rcriieililess.  ami  tliai  It  is  only  m  exceptional  <  a.M->  iliat 
the  law  will  alTord  relief  fre'in  ihi  ir  i  onse(jHetii  e>.  This 
result  is  coniiiionly  att  riliLiteii  to  t  he  suppos,.,|  .•xistenoe  of 
a  le^'al  [iresuiiijilion  thai  Bv«rv  vim  kn<>w«»  lije  law;  but 
thii^  siatetiii  nl  m  as  far  from  being  an  expres^on  of  a  legal 
fai  t  as  ii  is  from  Ijeing  an  actual  fact.  There  is,  iadeed.  a 
mil-  of  law  that  111  I  i  rtaiii  cases  ignorance  of  law  excuses  no 
one,  but  there  Ls  uu  ruk  that  every  one  mu!=t  lie  taken  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  law.  The  natun-  of  the  distinclion  here 
reierretl  to  between  mistakes  of  iaw  and  of  fact  will  mure 
clearly  appear  in  connection  with  the  several  dassaa  SOf  oasoa 
in  wh'icdi  mirtAke  is  a  matter  of  leijal  recognition. 

ron/rnr/i;,— Mistake  does  not  o/Wse// affect  the  validity  of 
contracts  at  all.  It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  a  man 
is  bound  by  an  agreement  to  which  he  has  expressed  bis  aa- 
sent  in  oneqnivooal  terms:  but  mistake  may  be  snob  as  to 
prsvent  any  rsal  aaaomant  from  being  formed,  in  which 
oase  tha  agnamant Is  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  The 
essence  «f  oontiwt  is  •  mntual  nndeiatMMUnf  ana  agree- 
ment aa  to  tha  matters  included  in  tim  twnaaetioH.  Wbete 
this  aUmant  i»  tooking.  or  where  the  agnanmit  b  only  np- 
parent  and  does  not  really  exist,  thara  tt  no  oontnct. 

Accordingly,  it  is  only  fundamental  ermr,  going  to  tha 
very  root  Of  the  tnumactkn,  which  will  have  the  affect  of 
vitiittiug  the  agreement.  Such  error  may  be  mistake  <1)  as 
to  the-  nature  of  tha  transaction.  (2)  as  to  the  person  of  the 
other  party,  or  (8)  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  agree- 
ment The  flrst  of  these  kinds  <,f  inisi«|K  (which  mtist  be 
of  very  unusual  occurrence)  may  be  illustrativd  l.y  the  case 
<>f  a  jienson  who.  without  neiflip-ncc  on  his  part,  signs  an 
iibligalion  or  dix'umoiit  of  one  kind  l)ellevins  it  to  >>e  aa 
ol)li;;Htion  or  document  of  another  kind.  The  court  will  in 
such  cases  allow  the  mistaken  party  to  avoid  the  oUigntion 
unintentionally  assumed  by  bim.  In  the  seeond  plaoe,  avoiy 
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pertrm  hm  a  right,  cunsfiously  and  of  his  own  free  will,  to  I 
choose  the  peraons  with  whom  he  iU-aIs.  If  A  midri'sscw  fin  I 
order  forgood«  to  H,  i'  can  tmt,  by  filling'  thf  ot(it*r,  thrust 
hiniseK  into  the  position  of  a  l  ontnictiiip  pArtf  with  A. 
Even  though  A  has  tM  c*;{>t<«l  Ihn  t'lH^is.  nuiisT  the  mistaken 
bclk-f  (hat  thrv  wt-rc  supplied  by  H.  lie  <U>vs  not  become  lia- 
ble to  C  u[«in  thi-  contract,  Th»'  thinl  ca.^o,  of  mistake  tm 
tet  lie  subjt-ct-infttter  of  the  agret'inent,  is  of  rnori'  fri'(|tii'iil  I 
occurrence.  It  happens  when*  th«  ji4krlji»  agree  lor  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  au  article,  and  there  is  a  mutual  mistake 
as  to  the  article  intended  ;  or  where  the  person  or  property 
to  which  the  afcreement  relates  is  no  lon^r  in  exu^tence,  but 
both  parties  are  ignorant  of  tliat  fact.  This  branch  of  the 
rule  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  where  both 
parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter 
ti  tact  essentia  to  the  agreement,  the  at^reenient  b  void. 

In  all  oaaea in  wbioh  mistake  baa  tiio  legal  aflBet  «i  aivtSA- 
ing  tht  ooalfML  the  party  seckiiur  to  tmem  tbe  fionse- 
qoiuow  of  (be  nnitike  may  in vokB  the  ■id  «f  loth  Um  legal 
•nd  the  equitable  tribunala.  If  the  eontTMt  is  atlU  execn- 
totf  h«  may  repudiate  it,  or  If  Im  ium  pwld  numajr  nnder 
it  lie  any  ene  and  reociTer  it.  Ineqattf  iieBHirieiilfene- 
oiflc  peifonnaiioe,  or  may  toe  for  »  daene  woAflaf  the 
oontnct  void. 

Then  is  another  daaa  of  cane  aiiaiog  in  oontnHl;  where 
the  *"'f^t  doea  not  go  to  the  rerj  ezineaoB  of  an  agree- 
ment,  aa  in  tlM  oaeea  above  considered,  bat  where  a  genuine 
agreement  of  the  parties  has  bt  cn  r<»rvf>rted  br  a  mistake  in 
the  form  of  expression  &(lo)ite<l  tiy  thrm.  In  such  cases 
there  is  no  remedy  at  law,  but  where  the  mistake  is  mutual 
the  courts  of  equitv  will  rectify  it,  either  negatively,  by  re- 
foains  to  compel  tlie  party  injure<l  by  the  mistake  to  per- 
foiiDUie  t;oiitract,  or  poeitively,  by  reforming  the  contract 
9o  as  to  make  it  express  the  true  intent  of  the  paitiea.  For 
this  purpcee  the  court  will,  if  neeeMary,  take  parol  erldeooe 
to  guide  it  in  arriving  at  this  intent. 

Deedt.  e/c  — Indeed  it  is  by  the  exeiciso  of  this  equity 
jurisdiction  in  the  r«*fonnation  of  written  instruments  that 
the  convoiii'iHcs  of  mistake  have  most  generally  been 
ftvprted.  This  J\irimliotion  iscvon  more  fn»qiu"ntly  pxprcisi'i! 
in  the  case  of  deeds,  mortj^ages,  bonds,  and  sometinie.s  evtn 
to  reform,  or  rwtify,  negoliaWp  instnimenis.  In  nil  of  these 
cases  equity  will  reform  the  carcli'ss  or  |«'rverted  eji|>res.stoti 
of  the  written  instrument  so  tu»  to  make  it  e<inforiii  to  the 
reid  intention  at  which  the  parties  aimed  but  failed  to  ex- 
press. In  fhi<!  fla>«  of  crspk.  hriwever.  as  in  the  i  hs<>  of  tlie 
rectification  of  a  written  eoiitnut.  ab<jve  n'ferred  to.  ttie 
mistake  must  be  mutual  in  order  to  [iroc-uru  the  rvf<jrination  ■. 
demanded. 

It  should  be  added  that  theeijuity  tribunals  make  far  less 
account  of  tht-  dist  im-t  i<in  bel  ween  mistakes  of  faet  and  of  la  w 

than  do  th«*  law  couits,  and  that  a  mutual  fundamental 
mistake  (^r  the  parties  as  to  the  Inw  wiU  nsoally aeODre  the 

intervention  of  ei|uitv. 

H'l//.*.  -  In  the  1 11^:  I  revoeation  of  wills  (he  tjnes- 
tiuu  of  intention  is  aj^'am.  lis  ui  the  rav  of  eoiitraets.  fun- 
damental. No  writing  can  take  effeet  as  a  testament  un- 
less the  will  of  the  alleged  testator  aceomjiaiiR*  it.  It  is 
this  v«0,  or  int^tion.  which  givc«  to  the  writt«n  instru- 
ment all  its  force  and  validity.  Consequently,  if  this  in- 
tcntioil  ha  wanting,  as  where  a  person  executes  the  wrong 
paper  aa  m  will,  or  goes  through  the  form  of  execnting  a 
win  without  intending  that  the  Moar  ao  ezeeuted  shall 
h«*a  the  aflM  of  *  taill,  the  probais  courts  will  givv  relief 
brrefnAf  to  allow  probata  of  the  instrnmait.  it  will  be 
ouerTed  mat  fn  the  Msea  above  «u{ipu!>ed  the  testamentary 
trill  is  entirely  lacking.  Wbafe,  faiowever.  a  will  haa  aetu- 
ally  been  made,  althooghit  bears nunifBst  improprietisaaad 
errots  in  expression  tiDon  it^i  face,  there  is  ordinarily  no  di- 
rect and  certain  remeajr.  E<|uitv  can  not  rtform  a  will  as  it 
refonns  a  deed  or  a  contract.  'The  same  result  is,  however, 
often  attained  by  the  application  bv  the  court  of  the  pener- 
ou."!  principles  of  inteqjretal ion  antf  construction  whic-h  pre- 
vail in  the  case  of  wills.  (Sec  Interpkktatiox.)  S<i.  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  courts  will  admit  to  probste  a  will  which 
has  liecn  destroyetl  l)y  the  testator,  where  it  i.s  made  to  ap- 
pear that  it  was  destroyed  by  mistake,  or  with>iut  the  inti'ii- 
tion  to  revoke. 

Money  paid  hy  Miglakr. — This  is  jierhnps  the  most  fre- 
quent anil  familiar  case  of  mistake  H^aitist  which  the  courts 
affoffl  relief.  They  do  th;<  by  |R>i-iniitin^  the  party  who 
:ii  lib-  the  mistaken  payrm-nl  to  brin»r  an  action  n^'ainst  the 
payee  fur  the  recovery'  of  the  money  paid  out  Though  the 
aetioD  ia  in  fonn  an  oetUm  in  eontract,  and  is  usuaUysode- 
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I  scnl>e<l.  il  is  pssent  iall  Y  an  eijuitable  remedy  ft<lminisi«f«d  on 
I  fHjuitable  ^rnmniis  by  the  eourls  of  eoinmon  law.  (Seet^UASi- 
cusTKACT.)  The  theory  on  which  a  ree<n  erv  is  altowp*!  is  that 
it  woultl  be  l^^aiI)st  rons'ienei-  for  tlie  de/endiint  to  retain 
the  money  paid  to  him  by  mistake  ;  Init  the  uusiake  must 
be  (if  a  material  fact,  and  it  must  !»•  an  unquaiitied  error. 
M"ney  paid  with  knowledge  that  the  pavw?  i.s  not  entitled 
I  ibereio  eati  not  l»e  recovered.  The  law  will  not  permit  one 
who  kituws  or  believes  that  a  claim  is  not  well  louiidtd  to 
make  the  voluntary  payment  thereof  a  n'Ms^m  for  shifting 
his  position  from  that  of  defendant  to  tlml  of  plaintiff. 
However,  where  the  |)ar1y  making  the  payment  had  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  but  had  forgotten  them,  ho  is 
entitled  to  bring  his  action.  On  the  other  ban<l.  where  the 
Darty  making  tiie  payment  received  an  equivalent,  or.  per- 
nio any  oonsidenuion  for  the  f«yroent|  vwa.  n  ganotno 
mistake  will  not  a>swd  the  tnuuaotion. 

It  it  the  fSMial  nda  bi  tUa  daas  (rf  easw  that  the  remedy 
will  baaiiOMed  ann  when  the  paities  can  no  longer  be  pat 
tn  sfof It  fiio,  but  this  rale  doea  not  apj  lv  where  the  aqgU- 

Cioe  of  the  plaintjlt  baa  rendered  it  un(>o.v>ib]a  to  ceatora 
payee  to  the  position  occupied  by  him  befofO  the  pay> 
ment  was  made. 

It  mar  be  added  that  it  Is  tl>e  rule  in  England,  and  gen- 
eraDy,  though  not  universally,  in  Uie  U.  S.,  that  money  paid 
under  a  mistake  of  law  can  not  be  raooTsred.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  this  dlsorbnination,  which  is 
probably  bssed  OQ  ue  mistaken  notion,  above  nferred  to^ 
of  the  existenoe  of  •  rale  that  all  penoos  are  prssunMd  to 
know  the  law. 

Crimes.— The  rala  whldh  retoses  to  allow  a  pem»  to  es- 
cape the  oons4M}aences  of  his  legal  errors  finds  a  reasoubla 
and  proper  application  in  the  domain  of  criminal  Iaw. 
Here  it  would  be  in  the  higheiit  degree  dangerous  to  allow  » 
wrongdoer  to  nlead  his  ignorance  of  the  law  which  be  bas 
violated.  Sucn  ignorance,  accorflin(>:)y.  is  in  no  case  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  offense  committed,  ihon),'h  it  may.  under  cer- 
tain cimim.stanoes.  t*  rplfvnnt  to  the  qu^tion  of  the 
wrongtloer's  intention  or  state  of  mind.  Ignorance  or  mis- 
take of  fact,  however,  will  usually  he  taken  into  ac<v>Mnt, 
and  will  relieve  Ihe  wrotijrdner  fii.in  the  eon-.._'<|iii-nees  of  his 
mistake  in  all  case's  where  ktit)irU'li;(  is  of  Ihe  essence  of  the 

crime  chargi'^1.  Thus  if  A,  slioutiiij:  at  a  pers<in  whom, 
upon  reawnable  gnounils.  he  supposes  to  be  a  burglar,  kills 
a  person  who  is  not  a  buri;lar,  he  is  in  the  same  situation  as 
if  he  hftii  killed  a  burglar.  On  tfw  other  hand,  then*  are 
many  stalutoi  v  i  i  i  s  where  no  provision  is  made  for  t ha 
:  uluiueiil  of  iuniK'eni  intention  due  to  ijfnor«nr>e  nf  a  funda- 
mental fact.  Thus  if  .\  nl>du<  ts  M,  a  p'rl  und4'r  fifteen 
years  of  age,  from  her  father  s  house,  believing  in  good 
i'aith  and  on  reasonable  grounds  that  U  is  eighteen  years  of  ' 
a?e,  A  commits  the  offense  of  abduction,  allnougb  if  U  had 
been  e i gh I een  years  of  age sbe  would  not  have  been  within 

the  statute. 

For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  see  Pollock 
On  Contraeta ;  for  the  special  totiics.see  Anson  On  ConlratU, 
Keener  On  Quani-eoiUraet*,  StOTT  On  Kquity  Jurispm- 
dewx,  Jarman  On  Wills,  and  Stepnen's  DigMt  of  Criminal 
Law.  Georub  W.  Kirchwkv. 

K{!*ta.<$!!lui  [Tree.  Mi/ilii-x.iiini.  or  Owat  RiK^kl:  a  lake  of 
Labrador,  in  lal.  S  .  Ion.  7'J  W.,  just  X.  I'f  tlie  -  Height 
of  Ijuid or  watershed  atid  on  the  Hudson  Hay  versant.  It 
receives  con.sidentble  draiiiHge  from  tin'  north,  and  em\i- 
ties.  thrniiph  Hu[.i  rl  river,  121)  mile>  lonj,'.  into  JamesV  Bay. 
It  is  of  very  irregular  form,  with  many  loii^  islands  running 
K.  E.  and  .S.  W.  Iie]>orts  nf  its  size  vary  much,  but  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  m  ISNl  fi  und  it  alKMit  1(K)  miles  long 
and  only  13  nr  I  t  broad,  while  at  soriie  points  it  ha<l  preat 
depth.  .\  smalliT  lake  lies  parallel  ti'  ll  and  nor  tnr  I'asl- 
ward.  'i'liis  re^^iuu  has  a  rigoroiisi  wuilfr,  but  il  is  ^jielur- 
esiiue.  abiiiinds  in  panie  and  fish,  and  has  a  jjootl  isoil  with 
i*ou>t;  aijriculMual  |B(S»ibilities.  .St-c  Bell,  Infortnntinn  rt- 
ijnrding  Ltikt  MMassiiii  (Montreal,  I8t<4),         M.  \V.  H. 

MiHtell.  Frasz  .Tiisf  f.  Ph.  P.:  phihdogist ;  b.  at  .Snlo- 
thum,  in  Swilwrliunl.  .Mar.  11.  1H41  ;  was  eduentod  at  tho 
Univcr^ii  ie> .  f  /  I-  h  aaid  Bonn  :  wasi  n  tearlier  in  the  u'ym- 
naAiuins  i>f  I  en  and  Solothurn,  nnd  since  1M74  hni* 
bf-en  I'roiV^MJi-  uf  I  omnarative  I'hilolojry  at  IWel.  He  is  a 
meinlN-r  of  the  Kinnish-l'irrinn  Society  of  Helsint'fors  ni>d 
of  the  IIun{;arian  Aoadetuy  of  Budajf  i* ;  is  icitb"!-  vari- 
ous Rrtieles  oti  subjects  ndatiuf  to  .  iiiparii  >  j  i  li  l'  y 
and  speech-philosophy  in  the  Steiiitlial- Lazarus  Zeiti^vhrift 
/fir  Vmlurpnfduiiogiti  also  of  Utiber  ifrieeh.  Betonunff  (1875); 
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WrlSuterungen  zur  (iUijr-m>'n\'-n  Thmnc  dtr  ifrieeh.  Beton- 
uug  (1H7?)) :  revivor  <>f  tlii'  iir  w  edition  of  SStointhars  Char- 
akiertalik  dtr  haujif/tdf/ilir/i.^/rii  Tupen  dea  SprnehbaurB 
<18«0,  Ibim.  Bexj.  1i)k  Wheeler. 

Mistletoe  ['  >.  Kii),''.  rntMrltnn,  li!f>r.,  inixtlef'M'  «prif: ;  mi»- 
tel,  mistlciiM^  -4-  tan.  twit;]:  ji  piintsitic  dicotyk-'ioii.ius  shri,it.i, 
<if  till'  fiiinily  Ijoranthfireif'.  with  opposite  lotivrs,  n.Mjtirfii 
tliiLPt  iuus  fluwiTs,  Hiid  11  siiiijl.'  mfcrmr  niio-ci-Il-'ii  ovary.  Th>.' 
IUlstKt'«'  of  the  Old  World  Vinrum  athum,  a  «;omillOli 
parH-sifc  ufioii  (ipplc-tri'i's  in  Kii^'ljitul.  run  ly  uponoalu.  The 
yellowish-un-i  ii  foliiii;!-  is  in  fjrcat.  tlmaMtid  for  Christinaa 
cleooriitiun.  T!ie  Aim  rirnii  iiu-ill.-tpe  resembles  the  fore{jo- 
inc:,  but  li<;ton^  to  tlif  fionns  f'fiorrtfifmiron,    Ollfl  Kpecles 

(Z'.  rf/i'-'.irfw)  18  corniiinn  fri'iii  Ni"*  Jersey  to  SDiitlicrn  Ind- 
iana, Mi^uri,  and  !iiiut)iwurd.  ii)M.n  tunny  IteeA,  forming 
pale-green  clumne  from  2  to  4  fi  i  t  in  dimnetcr.  This  spe- 
niea  is  uaod  ior  Uhristmas  dccoratioDs  in  the  U.  S.  Several 
otliar  iptelMoaenr  MHUUiWWtlirud  and  in  California. 

CBARI-BS  E.  Bb88EV. 

Kistral  [Ft.;  ProTen|;.  miMraou  :  It.ul.  //i<4"</ro. the  mas- 
ter]: a  northoror  land  wind  on  X]w  southura  blmrc  of  Pranc<>, 
cold,  dry.  pusty.  imd  soinctiint-s  violent-,  injuriuus  to  vi-^'ctu- 
tion,  and  htird  to  cndurr',  It  is  riiost  frequeitl  and  vtutcut 
in  wintfr,  luid  i.s  felt  (duu^'  the  coHst  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bbroto  the  head  of  tli.'  (iulf  of  Ctunoa,  but  it  extend*!  inland 
and  becoiiiL-!(  iiu>st  violent  in  Provence  and  Iianjrii'*do<-,  I's- 
pecially  over  thi^  dcitu  ol  the  Rli5ne.  In  the  lowi  r  lUume 
TallfV  U  ™ curs  ev.>ry  two  or  llino  diiys.  hihI  nt  Mafscillcs 
it  blows  on  tlie  fiviTHffp  175  (lays  in  the  year.  It  is  so  vio- 
lent as  somcltim-s  to  ovi  riiirii  riiilwrty  trains.  It  resembles 
the  Bora  of  Isirm  find  thi-  norther  of  Texas.       M.  W.  II. 

Miiitrai,  nn'is  mud  ,  Fsf  i^  KH';  [nwt;  b.  at  Maillane, 
Bouche«-du  Uliotu/.  France.  Sept.  IHiJO.  After  studying 
law  at  A\  i^'non.  )w  retunieii  to  his  little  native  town,  and  set 
bimaeir  to  wntiiitr  in  the  dialect  of  Southern  France,  whtrh 
in  the  haiKi-  of  Ja>inin  had  txrgun  to  recover  its  former  iiros- 
tige  as  a  iiti  rnry  liui^'Uhgi?.  He  speedily  alliotl  himself  with 
oilier  youtiir  nit-n  who  wi-rc  cherishing  the  same  aims;  and 
in  1H54  ho  was  ont>  of  the  spven  founders  of  the  fanioiis  m- 
cioty  of  Fidiljri^'f.  .VftiT  ininierou.i  lesser  tdTorts.  he  [nib- 
lished  in  M'>\t  a  work  lu  liie  r«'vivw!  tongiie  that  at  once 
made  tiitn  faiiiDU'-.  Thii»  was  tlio  lutif-pastoml,  half-mystic 
narrative  pueiu  Miriio — full  of  the  i  ..|or  and  the  sentiment 
of  Provence.  So  grvM  n'|.iit>-  did  this  work  give  Mistral 
that  in  1861  the  Prench  Acad.-niy  ([.'crpw!  htm  its  chief 
poetic  prize.  Fame,  however,  diii  not  <'iian^'o  th<'  ri  nrsi-  of 
his  life.  He  retuained  at  MailluiRi,  wnliu^  uiui  ti  both  in 
verso  and  prose  for  the  Aioli,  the  Armana  prouvimnn,  and 
other  ori:aii5  of  tlie  wterie.  In  1867  hf  brou>,'!il  out  n  x-cv 
oiid  narrative  in  verse,  6'r'/''"'/'ir(,  whirh  sliows  the  rcsnlt« 
of  Ilia  ijludios  in  medieval  rr<>vi'ni;>il  liicraturf.  From  this 
time,  indeed,  his  interests  gradmiUy  b.-i  aim-  iii<iri>  '^  inntitic. 
The  founding  of  theSocieS  d<-s  l.aii;,'ucs  Ivonianfs  at  .Mont- 
pL'liicr,  ill  wiiirli  hi"  was  lively  irit.'r<--iti'<l.  was  a  si.^'ti  ijf 
liiL'  .samu  IfridfUi'V  ttiuuji^j  ull  Ihi;  hf.st  til  tiio  {{rukii)  to  \\  hirh 
he  belonged.  In  1876  he  publinhiKl  a  collection  of  Ins  ^Itorti-r 
poems  under  the  title  Lis  Inelo  d'or.  For  some  liine,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  at  work  upon  a  great  philological  task, 
intended  of  iiourse  to  advance  the  cause  he  was  devoted  to— 
his  Trt»or  d6u  Felibrigr.  or  dictioiiar}'  of  the  dialects  of 
Provence  (2  vols.,  187H-*<«).  ,\ti  inlcrwiting  romance,  AVr- 
fe  (1884).  dealing  with  medieval  life  in  Southern  Fram  e, 
tbomd,  however,  that  he  had  not  wholly  given  up  literature 
for  crndition.  This  has  been  followed  hv  a  trajntly,  Iai  Ri- 
mo  Jam)  (It^W),  on  the  much-maligned  Joanna  1.  u'f  .\h]>Ii>>>. 
Thttf*  have  been  manr  editions  of  Mir^io.  and  three  tran.<u 
UUom iato  Bnglhh  (C.  H,  Otaul,  Avignon,  1H«7;  H.  Crich- 
tan^  London,  1688 ;  Hamot  W.  Pmton.  Boston,  Mass., 
ISfltf,  The  original  teit  was  acoompanied  dt  «  Prenob  ver> 
■ioD iDDRMQ. «ikI  one  in  Frendi  veno  Jun  been  publitlMd 
bjr  E.  RigBud  (Puis.  1880).  It  h«s  been  tendemf  into  aer- 
eral  other  languages.  A.  U.  M*rsu. 

MItchel.  .loHX  :  jiatriot;  son  of  n  Pn'sbyti'nan  n.ini.stcr; 
b.  al  DuriKiv.-n,  County  Derrv.  Ireland.  Nov.  'A,  iHl.'i;  griwlu- 
•ted  at  Trinity  (ViIImj^  hi  1Kt«;  studied  law  and  practiced 
for  SHveral  years  at  iJaiibridge:  contril>uted  to  the  local 
IWW»^>a]>er!;  and  i\w  Belfast  t'hninicU;  wa.i  e<litor  of  the 
Dublin  Aaf  ion  for  several  vinrs;  wrotti  lluijh  <>' {\><\'>\. 
which  broiight  him  to  puiilic  notice;  in  Ihih  started  Th>- 
United  Irishmnn  in  the  interests  of  the  advnnecd  Vouiif; 
Irelwid  party,  and  with  the  lenders  was  ftrrest«^d,  eonvii  ti-^i 
of  Mxaiy,  aad  tnosppited  for  fourteen  years,  but  escaped  in 
1810;  «rat  to  New  York  citj,  where  he  started  Tht  Vtlwn, 


advdtatmj^  slavery,  but  gave  it  up,  aiui  started  Thr  f{fnithfn\ 
Cifizen  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  failed  ;  resideil  at  i'lirn 
till  th«-  war  broke  out;  returned  Id  Hirhniond,  edited  Thf 
EnquirT  in  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  als.j  lost  two 
sons  in  its  fore***:  retiirimd  to  New  York  and  established 
The  Irish  Citinn.  whieti  soon  failed:  went  to  Ireland  in 
1H74.  wh<>re.  nnmi>les;ed.  he  was  eWted  and  retumwl  to 
I'arllHinent  from  Tipiwrnr-.  ;  ileclarwl  in<diL'ible.  he 

was  again  r\'lurnisi  to  I'arliaiiieiit,  but  fuHlipr  aeiioa  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  <leath.  at  Cork.  Mar.  'J^l,  1875. 
He  also  wrote  Jail  Juurmil  (1H54);  'J'/it  LaM  Cimquett  of 
Irtland — frr/i<ji*(t(ls<51):  tsiited  tlie  poems  of  Thomas  DaWs 
and  James  C.  Alangan ;  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  Mc- 
Geoghegan's  IIi»iory  of  JrdomL  See  tlM  Lif4  bjr  WiUiaa 
Dillon  (2  vols..  1888). 

Mitchel, OhmsbtMcKmoht,  1,L.  I).,  F.  K..\.S.:  astrono* 
mer  and  wldipr ;  h.  in  Union  <  i)..  Ky.,  Au^.  2S,  1K!0  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Wwt  I'oint  in  1KJI».  He  wasprornoted  s.:'eond  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery,  M-rvecl  as  Assistant  I'rufes.'^ir  of  .Malliernatic* 
at  West  I'oint  until  IHIU.atnl  in  ^rarrison  until  lH;t2;  resipied 
Sept.  3U.  IHS'^  ;  &tudi<st  law.  was  admitted  lo  Uie  bar.  and 
practiced  in  Cincinnati  until  is;{4.when  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematica,  Natural  Pliilosopliy.  and  Astronomy 
at  Cincinnati  College.  He  held  this  position  until  1844. 
Through  h'w  inflnem'p  an  ohservaiury  was  ere<  ieil  on  Ml. 
.\dams.  w it  hin  the  cilv  lirnils.  and  he  pnx  nred  fi.r  i;  in 
Euroirtj  a  ttlcstope  and  otljer  at)|iaratus.  After  ias  deaili 
the  observatory  was  relmilt  on  Mt  Lookout,  and  was  given 
bis  name.  He  servtsl  as  ftiljutant-treneml  of  Ohio  1847- 
48.  The  ^reat  work  of  Prof.  Mitehel's  life  wa-i  the  stim- 
ulus given  to  a-.tronoiuy  by  iii4s  popular  k'C'lHrea.  which 
were  the  <lir(s  t  cause  of  the  establishment  of  ob«ervatori<-!i 
at  Albany,  C'Uutoii,  and  Allegheny  ('ity.  He  establishiid  in 
July,  1846,  a  popular  Bcientille  journal  entitk<l  Tfu  .Sidtrro,' 
MfMfnger;  in  it,  and  in  a  school  edition  of  iiurnlt'si  6ri>^'- 
raphv  of  the  I/ewem,  which  he  prepared  in  1840,  Prof. 
Mitchcl  publishiNl  his  observations  u{Km  double  stars.  In 
1848,  acting  upon  a  suggestion  of  Prof.  Sears  C.  Walker,  he 
invented  a  chronograph  for  automatically  measuring  and 
recording  right  ascensions  by  electro-magnetic  mechanism, 
nearly  at  the  time  a  similar  apparatus  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Loeke.  la  1849  he  devised  a  declinometer,  or  apparatus 
fortheaoonrate  measurement  of  large  difTerenees  of  aecUna- 
tiona  Dnring  th«  uiminff  five  years  (1854-^)  many  zones 
of  fkint  ituc  wan  ofamrrM  by  its  means,  and  nearljr  50,000 
obenrAthMift  wen  nmwattUtiiil.  Among  the  other  MbieTe- 
ineote  of  Prof.  Mitebel  nuy  be  BMutlonea  his  dlsooverr  tint 
<?ert«tn  8t«n  were  doabk,  notaUj  Antares;  h»  numoraos 
unmiblnhedobMnratloiMof  oebow.  wlar  spots,  double  elaa. 
and  comets  (diigiflT  mod*  in  1648-40);  ana  the  invention  of 
an  apnaratofl  for  flnding  the  penoDal  equation.  In  Attg,, 
185«,  he  acceptetl  the  poet  of  director  of  the  Dndley  ob-vrva- 
tory  at  AlUny.  N.  V„  wbidi  bad  been  erected  in  aoconlanoe 
with  plans  furnished  bj  Idm  lire  years  before.  In  1861  he 
tendered  his  military  serrioes  to'  his  country,  was  made 
hripndier  pvneral  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  and  ordertni  to  th* 
dejiuririieiit  of  Ohio.  He  dii>linguislied  himself  by  a  foroed 
march  tnto  N  irthem  Alabama,  seizing  the  railway  between 
Corinth  ami  ChattMMM^ga,  was  made  major-general  Apr.  11. 
1862,  and  given  the  command  of  the  de(Mirtmcnt  of  the  Stutth 
in  September;  but  while  making  energetic  preparations  for 
the  coniiii;:  <  ainpaign  wa*  seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  died 
at  Beaufort,  s,  C.,  Get.  30,  1862.  Hui  jirincipal  publications 
were  The  rkmeksru  and  SUllnr  W'orldg  (1848)  and  71ie 
OrbA  ofjbtmn  (1881).   See  the  Lift  by  his  .-am  (Biwton, 

1887>  Bevised  bjr  Jaitu  Mncvn. 

MltQlMll :  eity ;  capital  of  DftviMH  oOb,  6L  D.(for  locntion 
of  eountr,  MO  auw  of  tionth  Ihdtata,  nt  7-B) ;  on  the  Chi.. 
Mil.  «na  St  P.  md  the  Chi,,  St.  P.,  Minn,  and  Oia.  mil  ways ; 
65  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Sioux  FoI]&  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
resion ;  tuM  manulaetoriea  of  cbBmioab  and  weU-ooiini^  ma- 
chinery; and  a  dailjr,  4  weekljr,  and  3  monthly  periodicals; 
and  is  the  eeat  of  Dakot*  Vnlversiiy  (Methodist  Kpisc<){>al. 
•  pened  1885).  Pop.  (1^  880 :  (ItttO)  V^ll :  (1800)  4.068. 

EmToR  OP  "  Bcrcvucair.*' 

MlU-hell,  Aif  NAM  Kii  Ferriek.  I).  I).:  a  ^irofessor  and 
author:  b.  at  Bn.  inn.  i'orfarshire.  S<'<)iland,  >iept.  Ill,  1822; 
was  cducate<l  at  the  rtiiver>ity  of  St.  Andrews;  has  lieen 
ininisierat  Dunnichen  1M47-4X;  professor  in  the  College  of 
St.  .Marv  and  Universitv  of  St.  Andrews,  of  Hebrew,  1848- 
G.H,  ttud'of  Eccleda«itical  History  and  Divinity  ainee  1888: 
was  ounvener  of  the  Church  of  ScoUandV  Jowiah  niarion 
18.'i0-74 ;  sinoe  I860  has  been  coaTuner  of  the  Weotminater 
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minutes  committee:  since  IWO  convener  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byt«riaii  counoil  on  Dt-aideraia  of  Prcsl»yt*ri»n  history ;  is 
memlKT  of  Scottish  t<>xt  and  liistorv  societies;  honorary 
mtmibcr  »f  tho  Ameriuan  S<xii  ty  of  diurch  Ilitftory ;  a  re|>- 
n'scntative  to  all  tli<>  councils  of  the  Hi  fnrmwi  Churches; 
and  niiKlcrator  of  tlu'  (rcni'nil  As-;.  niMv  IKHo.  Ue  has  pub- 
lishtil  The  WrstmirutttT  Confr/aiiju  at  t\itth  :  a  Contribu- 
tion to  tht  Study  of  its  History  (p]iliiibiir>;li.  1H86:  2d  ed. 
1**«T);  Th(  Wedderdurnn  ami  llteir  Work  (1,%7);  Minuter 
of  Ihf  GfniTal  Anf-rn/ily,  l':44-4^K  with  Introdurtion  (IsTll  ; 
tnlmduction  to  Bhtrk-Utt-  r  Edition  of  Archbishop  I/amil- 
ton'x  Caltchiitm  iis>^'i;  T>if  Weatmintttr  Aastmbly :  its 
History  and  Sliiiuiards  (Baird  Ipftiin-s  for  1882 ;  lyondon, 
1883);  ('(itrrhisjM  of  the  Second  H'- formation  (London. 
1886(;  Reprint,  with  Introduction,  of  the  First  J'rotrstaut 
Trfntixf  in  Sr,,t>,«h  />iVi/fe<  (Edinburffh.  ;  Jifgieter  of 
Knox's  Cunyrtgotion  in  Oenfva;  Introduction  to  the  Rtc- 
orii*  of  tht  General  AssembiirH  in  Edinburgh,  and 
inanv  hii-toric«l  articles  in  reviews  and  cvcloija-dias. 

C.  K.  UOYT. 

JUtcholl,  DovAi.n  Grant  ilh  Marir!):  author;  h.  at 
Norwirli.  ('.iiiii..  Apr.  IL'.  i.'nuliiM!r.l       Yalo  in  l.'J41  ; 

passseil  three  years  on  a  farm  ;  trnvelcii  iii  Kiirope;  stiidieil 
law  in  1846 'in  New  York;  judilislnM  Frf^h  Gleanings 
(1847):  The  Battle  Summir  (lH4!ti.  a  rcdini  of  his  oJ>s<>rv«- 
tlons  in  1S48  in  Paris;  The  Lorqurtte  (IH-'jO);  ReitriiH  <if  d 
Bachelor  i  XKiO);  Dream  Life  (18,51);  was  U.  S.  coumjI' at 
V«niee  1853-M:  Fudge  things  ^ixs  pulilishi  d  in  18,54 ;  in 
18SS  he  settlwl  upon  a  farm  near  New  Hhvch.  Conn. ;  tuil>- 
lished  (1883)  Jfy  Furw  of  Edge  wood  :  Wrt  J/,n/s  at  Ed.j,- 
UMtod  (1864);  Seven  Stories  (iMft,5i:  Dtirtur  Johns,  a  iinVtl 
(1867) ;  Rurai  Studies  (1867i :  ISrtures  of  Edqeirood  t  IM(J.S)  : 
Abnmt  Old  Story^OUra  (1870) ;  (Jul  of  foirnl'lacf^  i  is.x4) ; 
AvKM  Xwub^  Lttttn,  md  Kingt  (r88U-90). 

Kevu«>d  by  II.  A.  Blers. 

Mitchell.  IIi.vcKLEY  GiLBKRT.  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  D.D.:  min- 
ister and  wlucafor:  b.  at  Lee.  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22. 
1846.  He  was  edueatwl  at  Falley  S>iiiin«rv.  Wftnleysn  Uni- 
versity (A.  B.  IHT^i;  A.  .M.  187(1),  Hostun  I'tiiversit v.  MmhA 
of  Theology  i  H.  I).  187fi).  and  at  I^eipzifc  l'iiiv<  r^il'\  d'li.  1). 
1H7B).  After  >ervin),'  as  tuuttor  of  a  .Mettiodi^t  cliun  li  at 
Fayette,  X.  Y.,  187»^,  he  taught  Fiat  in  and  Ilelirew  at 
Wesleyan  I'niver^^ity  lWO-83  :  wjis  instructor  1H8;}-S4.  and 
since  18H4  ha.s  Ih-cii  [inifi  ssor  of  Ili  lirew  and  Old  Tc^taiiieiit 
in  Boston  University.  lie  Im-  [mlili-ihed  Hrf.reir  Lrjt^'/iis 
(1884):  Amos:  an  Essay  in  Ex'^i-ns  i  isii:!  . ;  /l,nl.f  for  Hib/e 
Students :  The  Pentateuch  (IbiKt);  a  translation  of  Throl- 
ogtf  of  tht  Old  Tmtam«iU,  Cram  tiw  Fnnch  of  Ch.  Piepen- 
bnnff  (1808).  A.  Osbor.v. 

Xitchell,  MaROaeet  Jllia:  octreM;  b.  in  New  York 

city  in  18:12.  She  is  l)e.st  known  as  Ma^rgie  Mitchell.  She 
be^an  her  -tago  career  by  playing  diild  -  parts  in  the  Ulil 
Bowery  tiieater.  In  1851  she  ap|H-are(l  successfully  as 
Julia  in  The  Soldier's  Daughter  at  Burton's  ClianilKTs 
Street  theater.  New  York.  In  18-54  she  played  CnnHtuuce 
in  T!u'  Lnrr'  Chase,  at  the  Che^tnut  Street  theati-r.  I'hila- 
delpliia.  Slie  prcMluced  Fanchun  at  tlie  (tlynipic  theater. 
New  Yiirk,  in  1H62,  and  R4:'<|Hirr.l  h  jTn  at  reputation  l)y  it.s 
tx  rforniriii.1'.  Ot tier  successful  juirtsiiti  tlie  same  linis  were 
MifciMn,  HarcfiH>t,  and  the  Pearl   of  .SavMV.  She 

niarrn  il  hi  r  iiitiimger.  Henry  Paddock,  Oct.  1.5.  1.h|58. 

B.  B.  VALLKMTIlfK. 

mtrheU,  -Maria.  LL.  D. :  astronomer;  b.  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  AuR.  1,  181H,  of  (Quaker  parenlai^e ;  as.si8ted  her  fa- 
ther, William  .Mitcliell,  in  his  favorite  astronomical  studie-s; 
gave  5{«><  inl  attention  to  siiuly  of  n.  l>ul;e  and  of  oometli ; 
rweived  in  1K.»7  a  pold  metial  from  the  King  of  Denmark 
for  the  disoivcry  of  a  comet;  wasafterwani  employed  upon 
the  C<»a.st  Survey  and  The  Nautical  Almitnnr  n^xmnM 
with  her  family  to  Lynn,  Mass. ;  l«  i  am.-  in  Im'm  Tn  if.  ss<>r 
of  A^-tronomy  m  Va-ssar  Colletp- ;  and  was  a  nieiiih.  r  of  va- 
rious learned  siwietie.s.  The  degree  of  LL.  1).  was  t  ..iiferrtHl 
Ufxm  her  by  Hanover  College  in  18.52,  and  bv  Coluuibia  Ci.l- 
lelgo  in  1«K7.    I>,  in  Lynn.  .M  ass.,  ,Iune  28.  188!>. 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weih,  M.  D.:  neurologist,  novelist, 
•ltd  poet;  b.  in  Philailelphia,  Feb.  15.  ]H2!):  son  of  John 
Kearsley  Mitcliell.  1).  I).;  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Jefferson  Metlical  C(d lege,  where  he 
gnwiuated  in  1H50:  was  greatly  inlereste<l  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  carrietl  on  a  series  of  investigations  regarding 
fluike  poiaoiw, pablishing  in  the  SmithwnioH  CotUnbiUiona 
l»  KmumlUf  tb  IWD  hit  nMMWbtt  opoa  tin  chatictMirtiCT 
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of  ratt)esnakflT«ioiil,and  in  later  years  various  monographs 
on  allied  topics.  He  was  appointed  an  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  army  in  the  hospital  for  injuries,  etc.,  to  the 
nerves,  in  Philadelphia  in  1868;  here  be  made  the  oboerva- 

tions  on  injuries  of  the  nerves  and  their  con.sequences  that 
have  given  him  a  worldwide  reputation.  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished a  little  work,  ^^'«^r  nnd  Tmr.  or  Hints  for  the  Ovrr- 
irorked  (5th  ed.  IS'^Tl.  Injunix  of  tbr  .Vi-rrc't  and  their 
Conseifuenceji  ap|H'are<l  in  187:!  i  Philadelphia  and  Ixmdon); 
Lfctiires  on  the  yerinus  Sytilein  in  IHsil,  2d  e<i.  1KS5  (Phil- 
adelidiia  and  London);  Fat  and  Hhmd  in  IK.K5.  He  has 
published  several  Volumes  of  |MH'try  and  fiction,  including 
Hi'phiibdh  Ir'iuiutss  (PhiladelphiiV  msOi;  7Vic  11,11  of 
Stontf,  iiud  ii/hfr  Poems  (Boston,  1882);  Jn  ll'nr  litne 
i  lx>Mi;  Roland  lilnke  (Boston.  1886);  A  Mo^e  and  other 
J'oem»  (Boston,  18H7):  J/ugh  Wynne.  Frm  fjWii«r(18B^t 
an<l  The  Aditntures  of  Franfois  (1898). 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas  Livisr.sTo.sR,  D.C,  L..  F.  R.S.: 
explorer;  b.  in  Stirlingshire,  S<-otland.  in  171)2;  enleml  the 
British  army  in  P<irtugftl  at  the  age  of  sixteen:  wiis  aide- 
de-<ainp  to  the  I>nke  of  Wellington,  and  afterward  on  the 
staff  of  the  i)uarteriiin>l  iT-L'''n(  rill  till  the  end  of  tln'  Peiiin- 
suhirwar;  was  sent  bark  t<'.'^(iuin  as  a  luemU-r  of  Sir  I  ieiiry 
Torreiis's  surv,  \  of  the  fieliis  of  battle;  in  1827  wa-s  aj>- 
poinled  deputy  siirvi  yor-geiieral  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
iiltiiiiately  U-i'aine  siirvcv i  r-jji  neral,  filling  that  tiosi  until 
)iis  death.  In  that  capacity  he  conducted  four  daring  ex- 
iieditions  into  the  great  <les4»rts  of  Australia:  discovered 
Nit.  Bvna,  the  viist  rejjion  calle^l  .Vnstralia  Felix,  the  Keil, 
Peel,  Naininoy,  and  Victoria  rivrr>,  i  \|  loreil  the  courses  of 
the  Darling  and  Gleneig  rivers,  and  iuap[^>od  out  a  practi- 
calile  route  between  the  colonies  of  Victona  ami  .skmlli  Aiis- 
iralia.  He  publishe«l  in  1838  an  account  of  his  first  three 
expedltioiUb  und  in  1848  his  Journal  of  the  heroic  but  un- 
sucoorfol  effort  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  from  Syd- 
ney. Be  alao  published  aevenl  elementary  gectgraphical 
and  militArjr  treatiee^  and  aa  aoooont  of  a  boomerang 
propeller  "  invented  by  hks  for  ateam  weh.  He  was 
knighted  in  1839 ;  mad*  aodlNUl  Im  UM  D.  fel  IMt  Hall, 
near  Sy.lney,  Oct.  5,  185§, 

Mite  :  See  ACAHI  S. 

MItford,  Mary  Hi  ssell:  author;  b.  at  Alresford,  Hanti^ 
Kngland,  Div.  16.  17>*(l :  published  in  early  life  some  volumes 
of  ]nM'ins.  anil  then  liecaiue  a  successful  and  highly  popular 
prose- writer.  The  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spont  near 
Rending.  Her  princij»al  works  are  "fir  \'illiigt\  n  series  of 
{ileasatit  sketches  (5  vols.,  lK24-^!2l:  Itilford  lit  gin.  Country 
.Slnrit'',  Recollections  (isi.'jj);  Athtrl'in  and  other  Tales 
(18,54i ;  and  a  nuinlier  of  dramas,  of  w  hieh  Riemt  (1828)  was 
the  most  succes-fu!.  Il,  ai  Swull. pwflelil,  .Jan.  10,  18,5,5.  See 
her  Ai/t  and  (  urn simndence,  vdilvii  hv  Kev.  A.  (i.  K.  L'Es- 
trangi'  (3  vols..  l'<7'«:i,  and  hll  7'be  Frifndxhips  of  Mary 
Russell  Milford  (1882).  Revised  by  H.  A.  Bkkks. 

MItford,  William:  historian;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10, 
1744;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  ho 
studied  little  but  Greek ;  retired  to  his  Hampshire  estate, 
and  often  satin  Parliament;  Iw^canie  ProfesMjr  of  History 
in  the  lioval  Acmleinv  ;  wrote  An  Imnnry  into  thr  I'riu- 
cijiltK  of  flannony  in  'Larigiiin/fs  |2d  eil.  1H<)4)  and  HiKtory 
of  (trrtcr  1,5  Vols.,  1784-1815).  oiire  regardnl  as  a  standani 
work,  but  long  since  snjiersetied.  It  is  writti'ii  from  the 
aristocratic -sland^siint.  The  best  edition  (8  vols.  Hvo.  \KV^) 
has  the  notes  of  his  brother.  Lord  Redesdale.  MitfonI  died 
at  Fximry.  Feb.  8,  1M27. 

Mithras  [=Gr.  M(*pa«.  Pers.  Mithra;  cf.  Sanskr.  Mitra, 
name  of  a  g«d,  liter.,  the  friendly  one] :  originally  the  Persian 
god  of  light,  who  was  afterward  identified  with  the  sun-go<l. 
As  such  fie  was  the  god  of  wisdom  a«  well  as  of  everytldng 
giMwI.  anil  overcame  the  deitums  of  darkness  and  of  evil. 
By  degrees  he  became  the  chief  god  of  the  Persians,  though 
in  most  ancient  times  he  was  not  so  reckoned.  In  Konian 
times  his  i  iilt  was  introduced  into  Gri'ece  and  Home.  chieHy 
thnmgh  the  pirates  whom  PonifK^y  conf|Uered.  My-teries 
Were  conneeteil  with  t In- » oj-ship  of  Mithras.  The  intrant 
hail  to  |«tss  tliroiigti  rlijlitv  degrees  of  trial  U'fore  he  loiilil 

1m>  iiii;iaird  inro  itii,  ni\>ierii-^.  In  uuiii''rous  wi^rksof  art 
Mithras  IS  r.  i'ri-si'iiti  'i  n-  a  yi  iuil' luaii  in  Asiatic  co«lunie 
km-eling  npi 'Il  t  li.'  Ii.-u of  a  |  n -I  rate  bull,  whose  ln'ad  he 
pulls  liju  k  w  ith  his  left  hauo.  while  with  liis  right  he  plunges 
a  sword  into  the  bull's  bn'ast.  J.  R.  S.  .■^tkkrkit. 

Mlthrlda'tea  (in  Gr.  MiAyiMnti) :  a  Persian  name  com- 
mon thiooghout  the  Orient.  It  was  the  nanw  borne  bf 
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most  of  tho  kinpt  of  Potitus. — MmiRiriATEs  I.  (.tH-iJOa  b.  r.)  i 
tubmtttiNj  to  Aleiander  tho  (irrnt,  and  whs  killcii  by  Antijt- 
onus.— MiTHRiDATKx  II.  B.  t  .1  withHi.KMj  'tli.-  ^m  - 

t-C'9s<irs  iif  .Mi  XHJuii  r,  ami  incre.aj«'il  tht>  kiiiK''!' mi. —  Mi  i  ina- 

l)ATK.-H  III.  fought   tlni   (iliul.s. — .MlTHHlIlATK-  mnijlliTi'd 

and  uniK-xcd  SinojM'.-^.MiTiiRiDATEs  \'..  Ein'r>;i'tf><  il-VV-121 
B.  C),  received  a  grenl  part  of  PhrvKid  from  tls.  K.niialM 
fiir  service  n-iuieri'd  in  the  Uiinl  I'uiiic  w»r.— M  1 1  ii  kiiiates 
VI.,  siiruained  Euimtur,  or  mere  eeneriilly  The  iin  nl 
63  B.C. I.  Ii.  Ht  .^iiLipe.  the  (^sf»it«r  of  the  kin^;  1  us,  m  KM 
B.C.;  snivelled  liis  fmher  in  121  B.  i. ;  (•on<iuert'<l  duriujf 
the  llr>t  |H  riiid  of  his  rei;;ii  the  Icrrit. irirs  mIdiik  tlie  norlh- 
em  con.-t  uT  the  Kuxiiie  us  far  a*  ('lier*<>iie-ii'*  Tauricn:  in- 
cor|K)rated  the  kinf^lmn  of  HiiNp.inis  fRnli<  r  t<i  tlie  \V. ; 
turned  then  to  the  countries  .S.  of  the  Kuxine.  uUucke*! 
Cii|>|>ad<K'iii  Hii.l  Kithyniii,  and  met  here  with  tiie  lionians. 
Three  war^  eu>ueil,  known  in  the  history  of  H'lUie  n-i  the 
Mithridatic  wars— namely  ri)  KS-«.5  b.  c. :  (2)  h«-KJ  d.  < . ; 
and  (3)  74-Ott  b.  c.  They  »re  fully  deJH;riI)«l  under  Svua, 
LvcVLLVS,  and  Pompky,  and  ended  with  the  eoinplete  de- 
feat al  liithridetes,  who  ntnated  behind  the  £uxiu«,  and 
killed  himself  at  Panticapwaiii,  when  he  wee  beeiMed  bj 
U»  own  son.  PbaniMes,  in  08  b.  o.  N«nrertheleei^  tSa  Bo- 
maaeoonsidered  bit.-  m  Um  noet  famidaMe  anemj  the  re- 
nddiehadvTw  badtn  imtaiid«itti,ndh*  wm  aridently 
•  hif^f  gifted  nuM,lnth  MftMMMal  Hid  m  tlatonMa. 
He  had  received  •  Qnak  ediwatJoo  tad  md»  twwtT-two 
langnegee,  and,  aHhoagh  he  wm  u  lafane  despot  in  all 
hie  measnni  aiid  in  hie  wimle  dhanotar,  ha  had  a  Une  taste 
for  art  and  sdenoa.  His  ooUectioo  of  gems  and  his  libraij 
of  medical  books  were  oelebtated.  See  Reinaeh,  JfifArt- 
d»U  Eupator  (Paris,  1890).  J.  R.  S.  Stebbbtt. 

Xlt'ls.  or  Mlctlan':  Sc«  Mexican  A.vthvi  itim. 

MIto:  (III  iilillnwn  Hiid  <1hh  of  Nort hem  .lapan  ;  in  the 

Sirovinoe  of  Httachi  and  prefiMture  of  Iharaki  (see  niap  of 
Rftan.  ref.  ($  Ki.  The  town  lies  7  miles  inlanil  from  the 
I'tt<'illc.  and  i.s  five  hours  liistant  by  rail  from  Tokio.  The 
castle,  a  most  picturesque  s|".i,  lui-s  not  been  di.Hmantl««i, 
but  the  inolosure  is  now  devriied  to  (Hiiicational  j)ur|i<we«. 
During  the  civil  wnx  of  the  restoration  it  wits  the  jtoene  of 
seven-  tiKliting,  traces  uf  which  renuiin.  Mito  wa?  ruleii  by 
a  succession  of  able  |irinces  closely  allied  by  blisHl  to  the 
Tokuirawa  <hopuns,  to  whom  they  supjilietl  re^'iits  in  the 
cji-c  i  f  .1  miiiiTity,  and  in  siuiie  i  !isi  >  heirs,  the  lii«t  shogun, 
Keiki,  In  infC  u  s<in  of  the  lord  of  Mil...  It  was  ami  is  a  cen- 
ter of  Confucianism  and  cons«'rvatisui.  A  line  ffanlen,  c<)n- 
slrueted  liy  liekko,  the  most  famous  of  its  princes,  is  now 
the  publicVanlcQ ;  that  formerly  aitache<l  to  the  Mito  resi- 
deoce  in  TiMo  is  the  finest  in  (he  empire.  Pop.  19,000. 
Theve  an  mBniifaotaree  of  cloth  and  household  ut«nsils. 

J.  M.  DixoK. 

M Ho'sIh:  a  term  intnMluceil  by  Flemminp  for  indin'ct  wll- 
divi.«ion,  ealled  by  SehleicinT  kHry<ikiiiesi«.  In  outline  the 
process  is  as  fnllow- :  Kneli  cell  of  aniiiiiil  or  plant(!MH'  Cem,) 
consisLs  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  protoplasm  arrant^ed  in  a  sub- 
central  nurltus  ami  in  extra-nuclear  prinoplasm  nr  n/i'i- 
pUiMm.  y\>M  ehttr!»cteri<li<-  of  the  nui  h'us  is  a  peculiar 
substance  known  as  ehriniiiitiii,  from  the  reiwlines-  with 
which  it  taki's  histi>loj,'ical  suins.  This  chronintin.  in  the 
restin^f  nucleus  in  the  shu|M'  of  a  network,  is  suppi  rii-d  in  a 
SM-ouilary  netwurk  of  non-stainable  material,  the  limn,  and 
the  interstices  of  the»?  networks  are  ("  cupied  by  the  nuclear 
fluid.  In  the  eytoplasMi  then- exi.st.s  likewise  a  network  of 
firmer  material,  in  the  rocslies  of  which  is  more  duiil  ma- 
tariaL  Beside*  these  two  lon^-known  (xtrtiotis,  ret  ent  in- 
TSStigatlaos  have  shown  the  existence  in  tho  cvtoplasm  of  a 
distinot  Stmeture,  the  poU-body  or  aster.  Th'is  consisU  of 
a  central  port  ion  or  eenfrossBM  suiviNradad  by  a  clear  space 
or  arduMatm,  and  ootaida  tUs  •  denser  mass  «f  granulee, 
f  requentlT  arraoged  in  a  ndlating  nuunar  araitBd  the  cen- 
tnmime.  the  whole  prasenting  a  ataritka  apfwanuoe,  Justif y- 
insf  the  term  aster. 

In  the  ordinary  or  mitotic  cell-divisiaa  the  aster  api>ar- 
•ntlf  takes  the  InitiatiTe.  Lying  as  it  does  on  one  side  of 
the  nvdeiiS.  It  divides  into  two  eqoal  portions,  each  of  which 
moves  a  quarter  way  around  the  nucleus  until  tho  new  as- 
ters come  to  lie  at  onpniite  |H)les.  At  the  same  time  the 
starlike  appearance  is  W-iuK  formed  around  each  ccntrosomc, 
while  on  one  side  the  rays  from  the  two  stars  inlerniinfr1<'. 
giving  rise  eventually  to  a  spindk-sbaf>ed  fljrun'  (s-ru 
the  two.  The  api)earan<-e  lias  well  been  cuin|)areil  t.i  ih, 
"  lines  of  force  "  exhibited  by  iron  filings  between  liic  |)oles 
of  a  horseshoe  magnet.    In  the  meantime  the  nnclear 


structures  an-  eihibiiing  changes.  The  network  of  chro- 
matin Iwunies  ciMivertetl  into  a  long  fllament  which  is 
coilfsi  like  a  wr<>ath.  Then  the  filament  be»'«mies  thickened, 
and  finally  it  bri-Bk->-  into  V-sha|>eiJ  loops,  the  numln'r  vary- 
ing with  (fifTen-nt  sj>c'cit«5.  While  this  i«  Boine  on  the  nu- 
clear wall,  sefjftratmg  the  nucleus  fMi;i  ; h,  i  v;.ijila«ni, 
breaks  down,  and  at  ust  the  chromatin  igope  become  ar- 


Kitt;  fif  Atcarif  mfMiIin-rphitlit  dlvldtsl  Infrt  two  ci-lls  In  th*"  lowi»r 
Ilie  inn  U'iiH  t«  111  the  resliiiK  "ta^fe  ami  Ihe  chroniatiu  i.s  irre^rn- 
larly  dliitrltnitMl ;  the  c«atra«ani«  tc>)  is  befnoninj;  to  divide.  In 
Uu>  upper  cell  Uw  osBlnaaM  has  ovkled,  while  the  afaratMUn 
l4M(j>«  'rli  hare  ful  Laed.  a,  arehoplain) ;  r'  r«.  oirntroaoinea  ; 
r'         iii'ii  in  loopn  :  n,  niii-N  ■  Im-,  :  t"J,  pnlar  j;loliul.- 

ranpsl  in  a  plane  around  the  spindle.  The  next  sie[i  is  U.f 
tHpial  divisii  ii  of  tlie  looiw.  Ka<'h  splits  lenpthwise.  lim 
split  ln'ginning  at  the  foldisi  end.  As  it  pro);re>*es  ono 
half  of  ea4'h  hxiji  moves  ali>ii^' the  thn-ads  of  the  spindle 
toward  one  centmsome,  and  the  other  half  travels  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  toward  the  other.  When  these  loops  have 
n-acheti  their  nwpective  poles,  the  spindle  threads  bn>ak  and 
ere  withdrawn,  wnlle  the  loons  unite  agaJn  into  a  wreath,  and 
then  become  modified  into  the  nuclear  network  of  the  new 
nucleus.  A  new  nuclear  wall  forms,  and,  after  these  steps 
are  complete,  a  oonstriotloD  appears  in  the  cytoplasm  which 
results  m  its  division  into  two  aella. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  this  division  by  mitosis 
to  be  almoKt  universal.  The  dirsofe  or  andtotie  division  oc- 
curs comiNiratively  rarely.  In  this  oaseall  the  strange  steps 
outlined  alxive  are  lacking,  the  orfl  and  its  nuoleBS  are  sim- 
plv  drawn  a(>art  like  so  much  plHtie  nuttsr. 

The  meatiin^'  of  mitosis  has  not  yet  hera  plaoed  bemod  a 
doubt.  There  is  evidently  some  iroimrtant  function  to  M  ful- 
fil I'-d  by  such  a  complicated  nroceas  to  bring  about  an  equal 
divi-jnn  of  the  chromatin,  BM  upon  these  phenomena  several 
thisirle-f  of  IIkkeditt  (f.v.).notably  that  of  Weismann,  have 
U'cn  bu.s<-d.  It  is  noticeable  that  amitosis  takes  place  only 
in  fully  differentiated  tissues.  The  literature  of  mitosis  in 
the  last  two  deoadsa  has  reaclie*]  enonnotts  proportions. 
The  most  necent  summarv  of  our  knowlwipp  is  to  l>e  found 
in  O.  Ilertwig's  Die  ZetU  und  dte  (ttirrhe  (.lena,  l8fiQt 
where  full  references  to  the  literature  will  be  found. 

J.  &  KIIWSI.BT. 

MitrallleoM :  Sec  MArminc  xTm  RAPn>-rntE  Gi-ns. 

Mitre,  mee  tri,  BA^BTOLOMi :  general,  politician,  journal- 
ist, and  anther;  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 
June  96,  Ittl.  His  fisther.  a  schoolmaster,  educated  him 
carefully,  and  baftm  be  was  sjgbtasQ  ha  hann  to  make  his 
mark  tai  literatuia.  The  Mnecntiom  of  Bigsas  fbcoed  the 
ftmify  to  amigiate  to  HoBWTideoh  iriian  fDoaf  Hitn  oarvad 
BsaaolBeeT  in  thedefensBof  thadtydnriu  partaf  tka^niaa 
vears^  •^S**"  The  opposition  to  Amnun*  cAoaia  diov* 
him  in  1946  to  Bolivia,  where  he  waa  diietcf  ataS  to  PNai> 
dent  Ballivian  and  director  of  a  military  schooL  Aflor 
Itallivian's  de|HiNition  (1^7)  he  went  to  Pern,  and  thence  to 
Chili;  here  he  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  In  18S1-98 
he  w!us  tmnished  to  Peru  fiiw  alleged  complicity  in  revolts. 
He  joined  Urquita  in  tlra  eaaipaign  against  Bosas,  and 
took  a  praminant  part  in  tlw  .battle  of  Moots  CMaroe  (Frih 
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8.  1W2).  when  the  dictator  was  overthrown.  Urquiza,  as 
the  leader  of  the  fe<leralis1s,  iMS'ame  pn-sident  of  tlw  Ar- 
gentine l'<)nfe*leration.  Klectud  deputy,  Milru  at  once  tmjk 
the  leatl  of  the  "unitarian "  party,  which  aiine<l  at  the  es- 
tabli:ihiiient  of  a  strong  central  govermnenl  and  a  free  prew, 
and  through  his  inllneDce  Buena«  Ayrea  eat  up  a  separate 
goTemment  (Sept.  11,  1852).  Urqaiza,  at  the  mead  of  the 
other  states,  made  rain  eflorta  to  reduce  BuwMt  Ajrm  to 
submission,  and  in  1850  appealed  to  anus.  Uitit,  then 
Minister  of  War  for  Bwmum  Ajm,  («nk  Urn  Add  aniMt 
him.  and  waa  dflfMlid  ift  tht  btfttla  ot  Ctoada  Oet  UUira ; 
Bmow  Afn%  mw  thm  foMed  to  n^inar  the  ooondac*- 
tian.  Mitte  tmnwdiataly  dactad  gowiiav  of  tha  mw 
•late,  and  in  this  offloa  he  ooatinned  to  naiit  UiqaiB  and 
iJi  woe— or»  DeiouL  War  again  broke  out,  and  on  Sept. 
17«  18S1,  Mitre  deiaiilod  the  federalist  army  of  Urquiza  at 
the  iMttk  of  Favon.  The  result  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  confederation.  Elected  president  ad  interim.  Mitre 
called  a  constituent  congress,  which  met  at  Buenos  Ayres 
Maj  S6, 1862,  and  adopted  the  prciient  conntitution  of  the 
Algeatine  Ke^mblic.  Under  it  Mitre  was  diilr  elected 
piwiileni  for  six  years  in  Oct,,  1862.  With  him  bef^an  an 
««B  of  unparalleled  prosperitv.  Paragtiay  having  dec  lared 
war  nn  the  Argentina  in  180S,  Mitre  joined  with  Urazil 
•bii  rni^'iiay  in  the  triple  alliance  against  that  country, 
MXkd  until  1867  he  commanded  the  allied  forces.  He  was 
SDooeeded  in  the  presidency  (1868)  by  Sarmieiito,  who  ap 
pointinl  him  special  envoy  to  Brazil.  In  1H74  he  was  again 
a  pn>si(it'ntial  candidat^^-,  and,  failing  of  elei'tion,  hcadi-d  h 
short-lived  rehellion.  Mitre  was  hardly  le^s  distinguished 
in  literature  than  in  jxililics.  Uesiiies  jxieaiii  ^kotchcs,  po- 
litical writinp,  et<\,  he  published  two  iinp<^rtant  historical  ■ 
Work? — the  fligtona  de  Belarano  (1857)  and  lliKtnria  tlr  , 
AVirt  Miirtin  (3  vols.,  1S45!').  I'mh  lutti-r.  ihou^rli  in  it-*  inc  ep- 
tion a  biography,  is  rcfilly  a  hi^'  iry  nf  Mn'  wur  fnr  inde- 
pen<li'n<c  in  >M>utii  Aim  i ica,  nui I  shi  w-  gn-at  research;  an 
Knglish  atiridgt'il  trnii-liit in  l,y  I'lHinp  lM>ars  the  titli'  The 
Entaiieipati'in  of  .'viut)i  A»itrir<i  ( 'inion.  ix!t2).  In  IsW 
Mitre  est«l)lishfd  at  Biicnos  .\yr>'s  u  diiilv  iii  wsi>iiper.  La 
Saciiin,  which  cuntinuud  under  his  control,  and  is  now  the 
rao5t  important  paper  in  Soath  AmoriOO.  D.  at  Hueiios 
Ayres,  Jan.,  1884.  H.  U.  Smith. 

Mlv'art,  Sr.  Oaoni,  F.  R.  S. :  anatomist  and  sodlogiit ; 
tk  in  London,  Nor.  80,  1827;  was  educated  at  Clapnam 
Onunmar  SchooL  King^s  College,  London,  and  St.  Alary 's, 
Oacott.  Although  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1851,  he  uevotfMl  himsi  lf  to  science,  and  in  1H6"2  \m- 
<aime  lecturer  on  (  .nuiiarHim'  .Xnatom^  and  ZoOlogy  at  St. 
Mary's  Medical  S<'h>Kil.  Laoiidun,  a  position  he  held  until  1884. 
Prom  1874  to  1877  he  was  Professor  of  Biology  at  the  Catholic 
Vnirersily  CoU^e.  Kensington,  and  since  IhW  he  has  tieen 
Pn>fe««orof  the  Pnilosophy  of  Natural  History  at  tlm  I'lii- 
Tcrsitv  of  Louvain,  Belgium.  Prof.  Mivart  has  been  vice- 
presi(fent  of  the  Linnean  and  Zofilogical  Societies  of  London, 
and  has  published  many  papent.  chiefly  anatomical,  in  the 
Prucetdint/»  and  DranMettons  of  these  3»K'ietie8,  and  in  the 
Philomphiral  Tranaattionn  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among 
hi.s  other  wi.rk.s  are  The  Geufiix  uf  SprcieM  (1H7(>-71) :  Les- 
sons in  Klrmrntary  Anatmny  |1H72);  JUanand  AprJt  (IMTJ}); 
Contemporary  Ei-olut\un  (1S76);  The  Cat,  an  Jnfrtjaiirtton 
io  the  Study  of  Ilnck-k»u-d  Animnh  (IHHl) ;  The  Oriiihi  of 
Vuinitn  RriiMtn  (IHJHD);  MoniMjrnph  of  Hit-  ('nniiliP  ilS'!H)i; 
and  Type*  of  Aniittal  Life  (IHlKJi.  ife  is  widely  knmvn  as 
an  opponent  of  certain  features  of  the  Darwinian  ilo-Mry. 
<lenving  that  evolution  is  applicnble  to  (he  human  intt  lltM  t. 
D,  April  1.  HKK).  F.  A.  Li  i  as. 

Mixed  .Mathematics:  the  ftpplicHtiiin  of  mti! Iicniatical 
priiicipl>'.s  111  scicntitic  in vfst ii;iir h ins  or  imn  liral  mn- 
structMii  in  t!ip  nrl'-,  Tlii' icrni  is  n-'Ml  in  n ■iii rudistinclion 
to  '■  |nir-  in  III  iiifiui  icTi,"  wliirli  is  ulijilicil  In  I  he  ill  Vestiga- 

tioos  of  the  purely  itcientiflc  principles  of  mathematics. 

Mixoi  Modes  <in  nraaie)  t  Seo  Mods. 

MIXMt  See  Indians  of  Cextral  Avnuoi. 

MIsOB.  Lieut.  L. :  See  the  Apjwndix. 

Mnenioiiirs.  ne^'-mon  iks  [from  Gr.  fitrrnonitSs.  niinMiinnie, 
<leriv.  of  fiirn/Miry,  niindfid.  reineiiilHiriiig,  tit  ri> .  of  ^u^^ij,  ini'in- 
orv]  :  .'irlifu  iiil  sysleins  int<  ndc*d  to  aid  the  nn  inory.  They 
wnre  liit,'lily  c-'teenied  in  untnjuity.  nttrm  tul  much  atten- 
tion iiftvi  tlir  revival  of  IcsminL'.  Miiil  slill  i-lnini  a  slmrc  of 
popular  luteresU  Ttie  syfttems  depend  on  uiisociat  ioti.s,  u»ii- 
aUj  of  an  aitiflotal  loct.  Tlw  pun  ooannonlj  used  tij  the 
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Greeks  and  Ronwms  was  to  si-lect  a  real  or  iinugiimry  houjie. 
and  irnpn'ss  on  tlu'  niimi  the  differmit  nxmis  with  their 
walls,  windows,  furniture,  etc.  In  preparing  a  di.«course 
each  part  (cf.  the  phra.-**  "  in  the  first  place  ")  was  associated 
with  a  given  nxnn,  and  the  i^ulxlivisions,  etc.,  with  the  ports 
of  the  room ;  then  the  orator  in  delivering  the  discourse 
would  imagine  himself  going  through  the  rooms  aiul  .seeing 
the  porta  with  which  be  had  associated  his  headings. 
Honaos  wan  abo  aot  apart  for  memory  of  different  classes 
<tf  flMta,  Hid  ajndMils  won  "atorad"  u>  in  then.  Then 
dMiiOQiatiranoombiiMdtoinftiwnatnrtor  town.  A  dif- 
ferent plin,  opprored  by  WtnekolmoB  and  Laiiiniti  for  tbo 
memonrof  datea.  etc.,  is  to  aaaoclatr  htton  with tho unm- 
bars.  The  letters,  usually  consoiwnts,  correaponding  to  tbo 
numbers,  are  made  into  real  or  meaningiaBa  words  bj  tbo 
addition  of  other  letters,  and  the  worda  are  aeaoelated  Villi 
the  fact  to  be  remembered.  Thus  if  it  be  desired  to  remaOH 
ber  tbMl  printing  was  invented  about  1436,  according  to  one 
syatam  1  s  t,  4  =  r, :!  —  m,  and  6  =  g,  and  the  combination 
fremen^us  can  be  formed  and  associated  with  printing  bi^ 
cause  it  was  such  an  important  diaoovery.  Other  nMeOM 
consist  of  memoriaing  series  of  images,  and  especially  me- 
morial rhythms  which  are  asoooiatcii  with  the  facts  to  ba 
remembered.  Or  intermediate  or  additional  a^wociations, 
often  of  an  aliaard  or  startling  character,  are  added.  Sys- 
tems of  mnemonics  will  doubtless  eiuible  "  the  rictims  "  to 
call  up  disconnected  dates  and  facta  which  it  might  not 
otherwise  V>e  possible  to  remember ;  but  it  may  well  he 
doubicii  whether  it  be  any  advantage  to  keep  such  tilings  in 
mind.  Then'  an-  some  cases  (p.  g.  the  number  of  days  in 
the  nionths  und  tlu'  rliythin.  "  Tliirly  days  Imth  SeptenilN>r, 
.April,  .Uine.  and  Nov.  inlN  r  ""i  whiTe  an  artificial  aid  may 
!«■  \Miiih  'liv  whilf.  1  ui  till'  clalMirate  sYst.  in,  which  Inive 
l>ccn  projKiMii  Would  stem  lo<  rowd  the  mimi  witli  us*'li-s* 
furniture  and  interfere  with  lo>,'i(ul  and  judicious  niemory. 
Ilacon  comprtn'd  tlie  f.'«ts  of  ini  inory  which  cun  1h-  ikt- 
fonned  bv  m.(  li  s^>•^llls  willi  tlie  exhibitions  of  ro]N--iiiiii. 
ccrs,  wliirli  may  •■  i  luix-  uiiiiiiriition  but  "  om  not  be  hifjhly 
cst<  I'li'.t-ii."'  Tini.'  nif'thods  for  i  iiltiviitii;!;  [hi'  iiifinory  an' 
logical  ways  of  euuceiving,  classifying,  uiul  unuivzing  facts, 

and  oonnaoting  tbon  witb  central  and  pernn>n<'nt  interests. 

J,  Jl(  Kki.n  Cattki.l. 

MnemotechnicH  [Or.  nidfiai.  memory  +  t»'x»t».  art):  tiif 
art  of  memorizing,  together  with  the  artificial  devices  and 
systi'tns  for  ai<ling  the  inemcvy.  AnotbaroiidBioiooomnioB 

term  is  M  xenon  ics  (q.  «•.). 

Mnevls:  the  sacred  ox  or.  bull  of  HeliopoUs,  iirobably 
dedii  ati'd  to  the  sun-go<l,  Ra.  as  was  the  city  (Straiio.  xvii., 
i..  21),  or  possibly  to  Osiris  (I'lutan  h.  Isis,  ^  33)  as  Osiris- 
Mnevis.  Uis  cult  is  suppo»etl  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  Apis  bull  at  Memphis  (s-ee  Skrapis),  and  to  have  fur- 
nished the  proiotviH'  of  the  golden  mlf  wi'rshiped  by  Israel 
in  the  ilcscrt  iFlx.  xxxii.).  See  ul-o  \S  ;lkinson,  Aueient 
Egyptians,  iii.,  1106-307.  As  to  the  color  of  the  animal  there 
is  fiorae  uncertainty.  Ancient  authors  sjn-ak  of  it  s-s  black, 
but  on  the  basis  oi  obscure  inscriptions  some  suppose  it  to 
havo  baen  wbita.  CBanuiB.  QiLun: 

Hoa :  suppoied  to  hoTo  baen  tho  Ihoii  umbo  for  tho  os- 

tinct  gigantio  Urda  of  Kew  Zeidand,  and  now  need  aa  a 

common  name  for  any  s|M'ci(.s  of  I)inorsis  iq.  c). 

Mo'abites  [deriv.  of  Mo,th.  from  H.b.  Modfih] :  d*>scend- 
»nt~  of  Moab,  the  son  of  l.ol  by  liis  cld<-st  daughter  itien. 

XIX.  :i7).    An  idolatrous  |  pic,  they  were  hostile  to  the 

Nr.ii'lilcs,  in  spite  of  the  relationship  Ik-Iwci'h  ihein.  The 
siiuthcrn  boiiiiiliiry  of  tin'  Moabites  was  the  brook  Zered  (the 
modem  Wady  I'l-Ahsyi,  whirh  ciii|ities  into  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  I  lead  Scm  Thi'lr  territory  was  about  20  miles 
from  E.  to  \V.,  and  at  one  time  extended  as  far  (50 
miles)  as  the  inountain.s  of  Gilead.  At  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus thev  had  lost  about  30  miles  of  territoi;,  having  been 
driven  ^^.  of  the  Amon  bv  the  Amoritea.  Sabdued  hf 
Dand,  they  regained  their  inde|iendenco  after  ttwdiamem- 
berment  of  the  Hebrew  kingilum,  aided  Nebaebadnonar 
MM-MI  a.  c)  against  the  Jawa  (S  Kgs.  xxiv.  3)  and  rejoioad 
m  their  orerthrow  (Ezek.  zsr.  8-11 :  Zeph.  ii.  8-10),  wfaidi 
conduct  indooed  the  prophotie  daannoiatuma  of  Isaiah  (xv., 
s  vi.,  xxw.  10L  Jeremiah  tian.  SI ;  siviB.),  and  Anoa  (ii 
all  <rf  which  were  foUtued,  tot  thoj  ooon  after  diaappear 
from  history. 

Moabitc  Stone,  The:  a  -tone  or  block  whi.  h  celebrated 
the  achieveiueuts  of  one  of  the  Moabite  kings.  Mesha  (about 
WOb.c>.  Itwaoo(Uackboaait,8ft.S|in.hjgh.»ft.8iiB. 
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iHde,  »nd  1  ft.  in.  thick,  rounded  at  both  ends,  am!  in- 
scribed with  thirty-four  liiu«  uf  IIebreir>Pha>iiiciun  writing. 
It  was  found  Aug'  19, 1H68,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Klein  at  Dbilmn 
(the  ancient  DiMn),  iut  N.  of  the  Arnon.  Though  broken 
to  t)iuce8  afterward  Vf  tiM  Arabs,  six-aevenths  of  the  in- 
scription have  Ijeen  prpserved,  and  two-thirds  of  the  utono 
itself  are  now  in  l^ondon.  Tliis  inscription  proves  that  the 
Greeks  added  nothing  to  the  alphabet  which  was  brought  to 
them  from  the  Eart.  The  beet  edition  of  the  text,  with  a 
translation  and  oopioos  notes,  is  by  Canon  Driver  in  his 
Notea  on  tht  Btirew  Ttxt  of  the  Book*  of  Samuel,  with  an 
JtUrodwtion  on  JTebrete  Pataography,  arui  the  Ancient 
Vernotu  nnJ  Fattimites  of  Imcripdun*  (Oxford  and  New 
York,  IHSK),  pp.  lixiiv.  sciv.).    He  thus  transl»t*'-s  it : 

1.  lani  Mt'Hba  Kin  of  Cb-'moi^hmelek,  kiOf  of  Moab,  tbe  Oa- 

•l  ■lixiiiitf.   Mv  futiiiT  ri-i^-TH'.i  <ir«rllaabfaraOjfaHn,aMllNiKii- 

t,  ^  afu-r  my  rathi  r.    And  1  nUite Wgll  pBw HOT OtHMBWl  in 

**  '^<£!i^"li!S  fit         myTi«MMW  <»  *a  iSS  Sat  bated 

■Mb  Omr- 

K,  4  WM  kinir  oTer  Isrwl,  and  h<>  afflicti-il  Moab  tat  aaa^  dkfli 

beeatuK<  f'benuwh  wns  nnirry  vixh  la- 
-nd.    Aivl  hli  sun  hiii:  ;  nrnl  ht- sIko  mid,  I  wtU «ffllcl 

Mriftb.    In  nty  'U\y^  siiiit  hf  '3j  us  ,1 
7.  but  I  Kiiw  my  (ilfiiHiin-  on  hini.  and  on  bU  tioum,        tiirnrl  \n-r- 
\»hrt\  ortth  an  everlJuiUDK  Cteamiction.    kaA  Oniri  lixik  \n>» 
M«««ion  nf  (he  lis  ] 
8  -ml  of  .Mi-hiiichiw  and  It  (I.  e,  Urarl)  AmtM  ttirrein,  iliiriug  IiLm 

d«y»,  «nd  half  liiH  wm'n  <l«y«,  forty  yi-ors  ;  hut  [rmto  | 
9.  -rvd  It  C'heriKMh  in  my  davK.    .\nil  I  built  Haiti  MiH^n,  aod  I  UMcle 
In  II  the  rcwsnrolr  i  ?i :  ami  1  l>iiilt 
']&  <)lr>-ath«tt.  And  Itui  mm  i>r  lia.l  luul  ii»vlt  lu  tlw  landef  Alarotb 

fmni  of  old ;  and  built  fur  hiiuTtrir  iijm  Wn>£  of  I- 
11.  .«rael  Ataroth.   And  I  fouKht  oKalimt  tbe  oity.  ami  (ikiIc  It.  An<l 

I  slew  all  Ui«  [people  o(] 
It.  tbe  dir.  a  iraziiiestocic  unio  Cbemaah.  and  iwlo  Moob.   AikI  I 
brought  back  i</r.  took  captln)lheiiee tbe attarteartb ol  Dav- 
doh  r»  i.  and  I  drag- 
l.S,   (ri-il  It  licfMrc  CluMii.-'b  In  Qprlyyoth     An. I  I  ■-■rtl.'.l  th.-r.-ln  Mi.^ 

i>r  nHH-v.  mill  llii'  men  of 
li.  MiiJtTB.  And  CheauMh  said  unto  me,  Oo,  take  Nebo  axaUwt  1h 
hmL  Audi 

U.  wwt  br  "iBbt.  and  fousht  aialHt  It  fkom  tka  bnak  et  dawn 

OBtU  noon.  And  I  too- 
tt.  4tlt.aadalawaBwlMlafl«tt,7^anM«iid....aa4woiDen. 

and  .... 

17.  -a,  and  malil  wrvnntu :  for  I  hn  l  ilt-votcd  it  to  Ashtor-ChemoRh. 

Ami  I  tiH.k  tti.Ticf  Ihi-  iM-h 

18.  [■»'l!<l  of  Vahwkii.  anil  I  tlra^gttl  them  before  Cbemoah.  And 

thtr  klnt;  of  Isnu^l  had  built 
n.  Taliaz.  ami  abode  in  It,  while  he  fouKbt  agataMlBa,  BatCbamosb 

drave  him  out  fnim  befor*  ma :  and 
m,  I  took  of  Moab  aoo  men.  evea  all  Ha  dblefb;  aad  I  lad  ibam up 

OKnlnst  Yahax.  aod  lank  It 
JH.  to  ailil  il  uiiio  DailMHi.   I  Iniill  (jRHii,  the  wall  of  Te-artm  (or.  of 

til.- \v,..,N)»ndthBwnllof 
e.  thf  Mi.iuml     Ami  t  built  i(«  Ka'i-K.  and  I  built  Ita  towrrs.  And 
n.  I  built  the  kinK°*  palacp,  aiid  i  mode  ttw  two  r«wr[v»ira  i for 

«r«1l«r  in  thn  inidxt  of 
M.  tbe  aty.  Aod  there  was  no  cfaitem  in  the  midst  of  tbe  city,  in 

y»   And  I  said  to  all  the  people.  Make 
X.  you  every  man  a  eisteni  In  lUa  hotM».  And  I  cut  out  tbe  cutting 

for  oaan  with  the  help  of  prUoiver- 
98.  [ of  ]  Inrat-I.  I  built  Anier.  aod  I  ma<lf' thr  hiirbwaT  by  the  Arnon 
S7.  I  built  Beth-Baiuoth.  for  It  was  pulled  down.  1  built  Beaer.  for 

nilna 

Ml  (bad  il  biMXHne.  And  tbe  chtelfS  of  Oaiboa  wm  tita,  tot  all 
Dtuboo  was  obedient  (to  vntt\  Aadlnifn* 


90. 


laMedtotbe 

-t  Mehede[b]a  and  Beth  IMhlatlien,  and  Belb-IUal  Mfon  ;  nn.I  T 

took  thert'  Ilii-  »h>'«'i>  i;i  a.'.  rs  i  i, 
. .  .  .  iihi'«>p  of  thf  land.   Aiul  aa  for  Horonen,  there  dwell  therein 

....  au.i  ... 
, . . .  ciR'tuiiKh  said  unto  ne^  fle 

And  I  want  down .... 
.  .^4uMl|^aMBM«b  [natolnd  It  to  nr        Aad  I 


Barfaed  by  S,  H.  Jacimv. 


M ....  AadI  

■MTlah :  See  Ommiades. 

Hoberlv :  city ;  Randolph  co.,  Mo.  (for  location  of  county, 
aee  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  9-fl):  on  the  Ma.  Kan.  and  Tex. 
and  tbe  Wabasb  railways :  190  miles  B.  brX.  of  Kmiism-h 
Citj.  148  milaa  W.  of  8t  Iiouto.  It  contains  the  division 
haMqaartam  and  macblne^iioipa  of  the  Waha^b  rtkiUnv 
STilem,  S  ritriflcd  j>rf— -i  d-brlefc  plants,  flour  and  j  laniisL' 
inUla,  maehfnery  rt>pair-shope,  Jbandry,  agricultuntl-inipk 
ment  workt^  and  ice-faoUinr.  and  haa  a  natitMial  bank  and 
S  dally  and  4  other  periodicals.  Pop.  (1890^  aSlS:  (1900) 
8,012.  Editi.k  or  "  Monithh." 

Mobile:  city  (foundetl  in  1702.  fiipir.il  ,.r  !ho  iiinvitii  i 
of  Iiouisiana  till  1T21I.  captiirwl  from  tin  dy  tin 

8|Mtni!ih  in  17H0,  <Kfupic<l  by  the  1".  S.  tr<Miiis  m  j,Hi;i,  i'ni  nr- 
poratcd  as  a  city  in  area  redmed  and  name  t  haiic  <1 
to  Port  of  Mobile  in  1870,  rights  of  municipal  govurnmcnt 
restored  in  1887) ;  oqiiul  «f  Mobile  ca,  AhL,  and  oolj  port 


of  entry  in  the  State  (for  location,  aee  nap  of  Alabama,  ref. 

H-Ak  It  is  on  the  Mobile  river  near  its  entrance  into  Mo- 
bile Bav,  and  on  the  Louisv.  and  Nashv.,  the  Southern,  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railways;  90  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  140  miles  K.  of  New  Orleantk  The  city  is  built  on 
a  sandy  plain  rising  from  the  river's  bank,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  several  attractive  hills  on  which  are  manv  coatlj 
r«»gidenccs.  It  has  a  newly  constructed,  city  owneJ  water- 
supply  from  Spring  Hill,  7  miles  distant,  from  Clear  Creek, 
1 1  miles  distant,  and  from  artesian  wells,  struck  in  18112. 
A  complete  sewerage  system  was  constructed  in  IWK). 
Mo<lern  tpiarantine  protective  measures  hare  relieved  the 
people  from  all  apprcheusioii  of  danger  from  yellow  fever. 
The  harlxir,  fonnerly  very  shallow,  has  been  Jtnproved  by 
the  L'.  S.  Government,  and  ve.ssels  drawing  23  feet  of  water 
are  atliiiitted  to  the  city  wharves.  Mobile  has  an  extensive 
export  tnwle,  pariiculHrly  in  cotton  and  naval  stores,  lum- 
ber, rosin,  turfwniine,  iron,  and  coal,  ami  Wj-stern  ftxxl- 
stufTs.  inachim-ry,  etc.,  and  Hn  imjiort  tra4le  chiefly  in  Irop- 
i<  al  fruits,  sisal  jrm.-i.s  and  wood.  In  the  eali'tidar  rear  HJOO 
the  value  of  exports  was  <!  1 4,< »Jt.').029,  and  o(  n-  ♦■,'.H;i4,- 
OTl.  The  Census  returns  of  IHtHj  showed  tlmt  iimnu- 
facturinB  establishments  (reiireseiiting  51  jiiilu>trii~)  rc- 
IM.rrcil,  These  h«il  n  eornbiticii  rapital  of  !jl.4.">u.lt7:) ;  em- 
|iloy.-il  'i.'XM  [MTsnii-;  |i.-iiil  if S.->7.r>(!o  for  wnp'.s  (iml  ^ l.-ri;i.i:.lft 
for  iiuitcniils ;  and  ha  l  proilurl.s  valiieii  at  ^'.'.'sT'.'.Ol  T.  The 
|iriiii-iiial  ilnlu^^try  iii  i  I  ^ril  iriic  |i  I  I  lie  aiiiDUiil  of  l  aiiiliil  flll- 
pliiveil  was  the  Miiiiiiifini  lire  of  liiiiiln  r.  »  hi<'li  liail  il  eslali- 
li^hiiients  linil  l.li  1(1  iiijiitiil.  etiiiiliiyi  il  TO;i  ]>ei>oii>.  paid 
if22o..'i!i4  for  wagi  -  ainl  :i7<5  for  niateriuls.  ami  had 

|ir<i<lu<  is  vHlued  nl  *;i.tT. lint,  'rinii  fi  llo^i  ii  printing  and 
(ml)lisliiii^.  foiimiry  ami  iiuu-liiiic->iMi|)  |iriniuol'-.  sj»ii<iUTT 
and  liarneN*,  ildur  and  ;,'ri-l  tiiill  iirmlin  r.;.  lolmi'i'.  and 
-lii|>-tiui!(liii>,'.  .Market-parilenitij;  Im-.  l»'<iiiiie  an  iiiifior- 
i.iiit  ;i:  lii>lry,  having  an  averajfc  niiinial  j)ri)ilu<  l  valuwl 
jii  :f,")iMUiiH».  '  The  eity  hiks  .53  chun  lies  a  .Ie<uil  i  o!l.-p>  ut 
Spring  Ilill.  Roman  (  ntlioliv  acaili'iny  at  Suiiino  r'.  illr.  1» 
other  ('Mtliolic  si'hmiK.  Harlon  ,\i  aili  niv.  .MaiMiina  .Mi'lionl 
r  .llr;;c.  .'J  lilinirii  -  (I'ulilio  ami  Han  wjj'h  aliuilt  ;i<MI<'<>  vol- 
iliiii>.4  iirpliaii  a>Wunis,  I'.S.  Mar;iii>  lIo^pilaLa  p>rt  hospi- 
tal. I'rovideliee  Ititiriiiars .  1'.  ><.  ( i.  ivi  rniiu  iil  bilildin^;,  2 
Slate  lianks.  with  i  i.iiilutir.l  rapiialof  I'J.'Mi.iHH).  2  nali<mal 
Imiiks  with  rnpilal  of  iK.'mIMMH).  and  <iailv  and  18  weekly 
peritxlicaKs.    Pop.  (IISIK))  :!1,(ITC  ;  ( 1!MM1»  ;!S.4fi!>. 

KiMToK  Of  ■•  i;i  iji-ti-:r." 
Mobile  River:  a  stirain  formed  by  the  toullin  lui'  <if  the- 
Alabama  and  Toniliipbce  rivers.  A  few  miles  bilow  the 
junclion  it  divides  into  two  bninches,  of  whieh  the  easlern 
IS  calleil  Ti  iisii>,  and  lioth  brnm  hes  sulidiv  i'li'  into  m  \  i  ral 
others,  whu  li  imet  in  a  common  emboueliuro  ut  the  head  of 
Mobile  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Mobile  river  proper  ia 
50  miles.    The  cily  of  M<)bilc  is  on  its  west  bank. 

Mocca.sin  [Indian,  AlgoniiuiaM,  muktxKi],  .  r  Hater- 
moccasln  ;  a  very  venomous  jyerpeiit  of  the  Soiuheru  L'.  .s., 
found  in  swuiups  and  wet  places,  and  even  in  water.  It 
is  2  fwl  loiij;.  dark  lirown  almve  and  >rray  beneath.  Its  bite 
is  justly  ilri  ii  U  .1.  lis  si  ii  tit  illc  imiiie  is  AnrininHiim 
i.Tii.cic<ij,his\  j,iKniunis.  The  name  nxK'casin  is  also  given 
iii  :1.   (  iti|"  i!ii«d  (.4nri«fro(ion  contortrii), 

Moccuin  Flower:  See  CmiranQiL 

M«'«iB:  town:  in  the  pniflnee  «l  TeoMii,  AmUa;  on  tlie 
Red  Sea,in  lM.is*ir  N.(8ee  mm  oC  pMria  and  Anbia, 
rat  10-D).  It  haa  a  good,  ttronglf  fottfUad  haibn;  and  i» 
tbe  moat  celebrated  coffee-market  In  the  worid.  Moeha  ii 
a  compuatively  ntodem  city,  iirobably  much  later  than  the' 
establwhment  of  Islatniym.  It  became  rapidly  imimrtant 
as  the  place  of  exixirt  of  the  coffees  of  Yemen,  lience  called 
Mocha  coffee.  Toe  place  baa  lost  its  im(>nrtanoe  aad  d» 
cared,  especially  dnee  the  British  took  {Hivsessioo  o(  Aden. 
I'lip.  al>o(it  ."(.ocjib.  Revised  by  M.  W.  Hajuumitoiii. 

.Mocha-Htone:  See  rHAi,rKiH>!fT. 

Mocklnir  bird  :  a  -iri^'iiii,'-lii-ii  i  .'//wu.'- /)(>/_(/;/'"""•'> i  "f  the 
family  T'lnl ulir ,  f.niiiil  ill  uiinii'T  jiart*  of  North  .Amer- 
ica. (CI  iiiTal  rn'.i-r  i-  t\^'!i\  1  ri  wn  bIkivc,  white  Indow, 
with  the  ouler  lail  ft-alhers  uiid  btu^cs  <if  primaries  white. 
It  is  a  rare  suintm  r  visitant  in  the  tnttre  Korthern  States. 
The  m(K'king-liird  is  reputed  to  Ik;  the  U-st  American  sonp- 
binl.  Besides  its  own  delightful  song,  it  imitates  the  noies 
of  miwt  other  birds.  It  readily  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  but 
not  to  talk.  The  mockidu-lurd  iwars  confinement  well,  es- 
pecially if  taken  when  young  from  the  nest.  Its  song  in 
the  cage  is  oftan  anpetior  to  that  «<  tbewUd  bird,  bat  die 
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bird  oft«n  becomes  a  nuisance  from  iU  peraistent  uUeraoce 
of  loud  whist  ling  nvteu.  Bevitail  by  F.  A.  LVCAB. 

M«d«>  or  Mood:  Se«  Vnuu 

M*de  (vit  O.  Fr.  frmii  Lat  mo'du»,  nMMan^  dna  meas- 

ur«,  manner,  mode,  riijtliiik,  ineln<)v^;  in  mod«n)  lBiMio.a 
certain  scbeuM  or  mmtngmtnt  oi  sounds  in  dinetfltmr 
flrom  low  to  high,  or  vice  twrao,  under  which  Umt  are  recog- 
niwd  br  the  Mr  as  forming  ft  oonplete  aod  ooooluisive  series 
extending  ovw  eight  degrees,  and  having  a  distinctly 
mnrkt'd  beginning;  progress,  and  ending.  If  the  eight  prin- 
cipal •oands  comprued  in  the  octave  were  e^idiatani,  there 
ooald  be  only  on«  such  node  or  8Vi«tem,  inaamuch  as  a  series 
of  notes  commencing  on  D  or  K,  etc.,  would  differ  only  in 
point  of  pitch  (not  m  quality)  fmin  anottier  series  com- 
mencing on  BorC:  but  as  it  i-j,  we  find  ii>  thi'  actuvp  flv(> 
whole  tone*  and  two  sfm  i-tom-s ;  mid  it  is  alsti  usivL-iiiul  ihut 
these  tones  and  SH'niitonis  slmll  fall  into  a  ctTtiiin  urdiT  to 
render  the  scale  avuilulilf  in  nnxli'm  nm-iic,  TIihI  (inlt-r 
may  lw>  twofold — viz..  miijnr  and  uiiii'ir — imd  tlR'Sf  two 
forms  I  if  cohm  iiutc  tht>  two  moilrs  now  in  ii.sr.  the 

third  aJ"!V(>  the  tonic  licin^,'  in  the  one  ca'^  inHj<ir,  anil  in 
the  fJlhcr  minor.  The  pattern  m'jvIp  of  the  major  mode, 
with  the  places  of  its  two  smaller  intervals  or  semitones 
mnrked  bj  diiM,  li  gimn  in  Bi.  1 : 


From  no  otlier  startinij-point  but  C  run  ?uch  s  .'H'ale  h>' 
formed  by  the  u>e  of  t lit- uutural  iioU-» iir  intervals,  unisinut.-ii 
us  the  reliiti'.e  )H>-.itii}n3  of  the  two  semitones  between  the 
lliird  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  could  not  be 
preserved  if  we  should  beiiin  on  I),  K,  l"\or  any  other  degree 
of  the  scale.  A  scale  in  this  mode  may.  however,  l>e  foutuleil 
on  aiaj  other  degree  by  the  um  of  raeh  sharps  or  flats  a.s 
R»T  w  found  necessary  to  raise  or  lower  the  incorrect  in- 
tervftb,  ftiid  Mm  briM  tbem  into  eonformity  with  the  nor- 
mal eoele  of  CL  ^ee  TkAXfrMittOK.)  The  patient  aeale  of 
the  aatiMT  mode  (that  «f  Alwith  the  poDnliar  paaitian  of  its 
t«o«eaitoiiet,1sihown  IdBi.2: 


Ex.  2. 


A  aeale  meh  aathb  ako  em  be  fiHrmed  from  tibe  natural 
netaa  onljr  bf  begiaaiog  on  A.  But  (as  In  the  mnjor  mode) 
it  m*7  take  ite  tbe  fram  toj  other  oegiee  of  the  aeale  by 
asiog  the  neoemanr  liiariia  or  llaia  to  bimig  ita  interval*  into 
oomapondenoe  with  tlie  uodeL 

The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  sftrin^  chiefly 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  resfiective  thiitls,  sixths,  and 
sevenths,  which  are  all  fin  their  nt^tural  or  original  form) 
one  semitone  giwiter  in  the  mnjor  iJiun  in  the  minor  mode. 
These  intervals  are  therefore  the  characteristic  ajid  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  roo<]e8  when  those  modes  are  viewed 
in  tlieir  simple  and  norrni>!  '  ondifion.  In  the  minor  mode 
then  le  a  certain  pte  .  u  :  v  whirh  does  not  appertain  to 
the  major — viz..  a  uifferfucii  U  twren  the  ascending  and  the 
deeoending  scale — and  also  an  indeterminate  or  couivocal 
quality  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  tbe  scale  whicn  is  too 
subtle  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  rule.  In  the  ascending 
feeulf  (see  Ex.  2)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wvenfh  is 
muKir.  a,fu\  for  that  reason  can  not  be  a  true  aiul  siti-tne- 
tory  "  leading  note  "  tn  the  o^-tave  above.  The  interval  of  a 
whole  tone  thus  exist  iiu:  betweisn  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 

diwippointinj:  ami  renuKive  to  thp  f>nlr!vnt«i  ear.  and 
.•s|wri>illy  so  in  tiurtl  ea'iene.";.  To  ol.vi.'ile  this.  .1  1h  r  i  inc>. 
ncr'r  <'s<ary  to  bring  the  seventh  one  semitone  neni  '-r  ti  i  '  [jc 
.►.•tave  by  means  of  a  siiarj).  t  hereby  eoij^t  it  lit  i  hl:  it  ii  lend- 
itii:  niitf  simitar  to  thtit  ■■it  the  mnj'ir  ini.de.  l!y  >hi-  proc- 
ess we  eri'jile  a  new  difTir'iilty  liv  %videriiiii;  I  hi'  disf;iiii'e  l>e- 
Iwi'iTj  the  fi'rt/i  linil  the  -evenlli  into  thi'  llitirvni  of  «n 
augmetit<-<l  s^'eond.  'I'liis  alsn  (niiiii;-  of  udju-i  tnt ni  bv  rul- 
ing the  sixth  »i-o  ft  s.Muilotie,  whloii  iil/e  es  -A  no«  midwuy 
between  tlie  (ifl)i  and  the  sevnith.     U'lth  tie'-e  nu'ibheji- 

tivDS  the  ascending  minor  scale  of  A  will  stand  as  in  Kx.  «1 : 


It  is  ft  valid  oliji'ctinu,  however,  to  this  sharping'  of  thi» 
.^ij-f/i  tlmt  It  renders  rJi,..  upper  part  of  the  iiiiiior  Male  ;  i 
lieal  wiUi  Ibat  of  the  major:  for  it  i>  esident  thai  bv  Mu  t:  a 
process  ever)'  traee  ..f  a  diM  H)i  : ;  -  !y  minor  mode  is'oblitcr- 
ated.  On  companu>;  the  alii n  u  minor  scale  at  a,  in  £x.  4, 
with  the  major  Kah'  at  h,  it  will  U'  si  en  that/rVBlAe/bNrfA 
upward  there  is  uo  diller«uce  whatever : 


Ex.  i. — a 


Kor  this  rca-son  eom[ios<'rs  of  instrumental  music  often  pre- 
fer the  use  of  the  natural  to  the  slmrped  sixth;  and  this  not 
otdy  when  the  pro;.;Tes-.ii_.n  of  the  melody  turn«  dotrnwnrd 
from  the  hixtli,  but  h1.s«i  wlieri  it  aftetuh  to  the  sharp«Hl 
seventh  and  tbe  ocUve.  Some  illustrations  of  this  are  given 
at  a»  ^,aiid  e  in  Bi.  (i 


Ex.  S. 


A  similar  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  previui^  also 
in  rppard  to  the  ih/u-^nding  scale  in  the  minor  mode.  Ordi- 
narily, the  St  venth  atid  sixth  are  taken  in  their  natural  form 
— I.e.  unchanged  by  sharps,  cto. ;  hut  frpquerttly  the  pro- 
gression by  the  sharped  seventh  and  the  ualuni!  sixth  is  pre- 
ferrp<l.  and  in  nnniproiiK  rivn-a  is  even  im)HTati\e.  In  ibis 
form,  as  sleiwn  in  Kx.  ti,  (iiie  of  the  .strongi'st  ehanieter^stie 
intervals  of  the  mode  is  preserved — viz.,  the  somber  and 
plaintiTe  eiflleot  of  tlie  lixth : 


In  thin  form  of  the  dcscendini;  minor  scale  a  sinirularly 
beautiftil  effect  is  produced  by  a  t  hain  of  ilurds  or  sixths,  oi 

at  fl  in  Ex.  7,  while  no  sueli  etTe<'t  is  observable  when  the 

same  movement  is  taken  on  the  natural  notes  of  the  scale, 
aiati: 


Ex.  7.- 


Hizio  Iloii»8d— In  modem  mnsic  mnch  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  hatmony  often  nritips  fmm  th<>  iningling 
of  chords  belonging  to  one  of  the  moi!e>  witli  tlie  regular 
progressions  of  a  compoeition  written  in  tie  th  r  This 
(xx;ura  most  frequently  when  in  the  course  of  i  ^  in  the 
major  mode  certain  harmonies  are  borrowed  fmm  the  cor- 
responding mitutr,  and  are  substituted  for  those  which 
would  naturally  occur.  By  a  skillful  use  of  this  device 
itiHtiy  of  the  most  striking  and  exjirefwive  traits  of  the 
minor  mode  may  Ise  transferred  and  moorjiomted  into  the 
major  modi',  tle-ri'by  enriehiii^'  that  ne.de  w)lli  ni'W  and 
singularly  b..  autifui  elTects,  aiol  hIm ■  siirpriMni;  the  ear  by  a 
train  of  uii-'Xpiv  ted  and  graeeful  i  urns  i  if  the  harne  niy,  such 
a^s  (~f.nid  IK  I  be  profliieeii  l:y  tin-  orduiarv  pr<:L're--si('ns  of 
r'illier  (if  the  lie'iii-  eM'lusix  ,-|y.  The  chief  i  hane:  teri'-tie 
Liitcrvid-  iif  til''  rm -lb"- are  the  third  and  sixth,  «ith  the  di- 
mitiislii'd  si'Vi  ntli  of  till'  minor.  'I'lii.-e  in  |i  nmng  to  the 
m<Hi»r,  when  judiciously  tnusb  rred  iiitr  mus;*  i  f  the  niaj«ir 
mode,  HS  passing  harm'oni< ru  t  imj  .yin;.,'  .  r  h  adiiig  into 
other  keys  give  a  new  interest  and  Loluring  even  to  very 
eomnnmplace  ideas,  and  are  also  the  source  of  the  grandest 
as  well  as  tbe  most  elegant  and  patlictic  developments  of 
modem  mitiical  art.  In  ite  <im|ueet  form  thia  miidng  of 
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mixJes  on  urs  when,  for  instance,  we  change  the  major  triad 
of  till'  tiiuii  ..r  svilHiomiiiajil  into  the  corresponding  minor. 
Thus  in  Ex.  1  tlie  tonic  triad  of  C  major  at  a  is  ezi;hange<l 
at  h  for  the  tonic  triad  of  minor;  and  at  e  and  if  •tiailar 
change  takes  place  with  the  subdoniinant  triad: 


It  is  quite  evident  here  that  the  harmony  at  a  and  e  belongs 
to  the  itcttlc  or  key  of  C  major,  while  that  at  b  and  d  is  de- 
rived from  C  mttwr.  Un  the  same  principle  are  to  be  in- 
terpn-tcd  Kuth  progreaaioos  as  tiuMte  in  Kx.  2.  where  several 
intervals  of  one  mode  are  exohnnjced  for  those  of  the 
other  (major  yielding  to  minor),  as  indicated  hy  the  acci- 
dental flats.  N.  B.— By  omitting  all  the  flats,  the  example 
wiUberediiocdtoaaimiile  nu^or  hMnnony,  and  mtjbe  ao 
pUyad: 


The  superior  richness  of  effect  thus  obtained  by  the  mixture 
of  modes  will  b«  still  better  apprehended  br  comparing  the 
plain  banoony  of  Ex.  8  at  a  with  that  at  h,  where  two  di- 
minisfaed  serenths  an  bowowsd  from  the  minor  maIm  of  P 
■adC: 


Et.  S.  a 


Oompwe  also  the  passage  at  a  in  Ex.  4  with  the  hnrnmny 
giveD  at  h,  the  mysterious  beauty  of  which  latter  uriseit  ulto- 
getlier  from  (b«  adoption  of  two'choids  (in  the  fitst  full  bar) 
Eakoging  ta  lomigB 


relative  ptMitian  of  tki  two  nflBHoiiM  to  ths  tonat  would 
tberefon  dMerfiwy»«ehlatbenaioM  «wJ«>»aadiiiMic 
written  !n  cmoorio  oanlcl  aotht  twwnn— d  to  another  with- 
out  the  loss  of  nootcf  to  diatiiisnialiliwfiatiitM^  Aawte 
beginning  on  C,  tor  btttttUM^  Wat  quite  mhrMit  In  attacture 
from  another  beginning  on  D  «r  E,  etc  Tben  were,  in 
reality,  as  many  modes  as  there  were  seafes;  sad  with  one 
exception  they  «%re  unlike  either  the  major  or  minor  modce 
of  our  modern  system.  Each  scale  bad  its  own  peculiarity 
of  form,  and  from  that  form  resulted  a  oeitain  mtalitj  or 
effect— solemn,  tranquil,  joyous,  or  plaiatlTe— which  Consti- 
tuted  its  .sp<'<Mal  rharacteristic 

The  aiK-iiMit  (irfeks.uniid  thdr  conhtaed,  bewildering,  and 
almost  unintelligible  :j[)eculation8  conoeming  musical  inter- 
vals and  their  mathematical  proportions,  finally clasailled  or 
arranged  them  in  the^e  iseveiml  qieciee  of  octaves  nowcalkd 
**  mooes."  At  flrsi  there  ap(iear  to  hare  been  only  four,  and 
these  were  for  the  nicist  |>art  nanicii  after  the  nations  to 
which  their  oiijiin  wa.-  rrfiTreii.  I  hrM'  four  mcxles  were 
the  Dorian,  Phnrgian,  Lvdian,  and  Myxolydiau  (or  mixed 
Lydian).  The  first  of  ifiesc  began  on"  D  of  the  senile,  the 
seronil  nn  E.  the  thirti  on  F,  and  the  fourth  on  O ;  and  their 
scales  nr<>ri'  as  in  Ex.  1.  with  a  semitone  in  every  eaaa  lUlii^ 
between  £  and  F  and  between  B  and  C. 


Ex.  I. 

Parian. 

.  ■  f  r  r  'iir, 

Lyriutm.  _ 


MfzolfdlaH. 


t 

Errr.KsiASTtCAr,  Mopes  are  those  nn  which,  for  many  nfrc*, 
the  luusif  nf  till'  Chunh  was  fuiiiidfl.  Kacli  of  this.'  -i  iilf^ 
(•Diisistcd  iif  live  tones  and  two  «'mit'iii'"<  in  the  octave,  us 
in  the  IIMilern  diatoiiir  siuh'.     'I'.'n'  h.m.  \er.  WcTe 

taken  in  their  natural  order  (i.  e.  wuhout  llat.s  or  sharps)  fn>m 
whatever  dagvee  of  the  aoaie  tha  aaries  might  begin.  The  | 


To  ttieee  four  modea  wwa  addad  bf  the  Oreekt  two 

others  called  the  Ionian  and  tlie  .Adiaa,  and  subsequently 
the  Hvpo-Durian  (from  M,  below),  the  Hypo-Phrreian, 
Hy[>o-Lydian,  Uyj>o-Myiolydian,  Hypo-Iooian,  and  Hypo- 
j£olian.  making  in  all  twelve  modes  by  naNM,  fhoagh  (aa 
will  be  seen  presently)  several  of  them  appear  to  be  onl^ 
duplicates.  Of  these  modes,  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury selected  the  original  four  for  use  in  the  Church — ^rii,, 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lvdian,  and  Myxolydian.  And,aa 
the  plain-ohant  or  omln-J'ermo  in  the  early  ages  seldom  ex- 
ceeded a  fourih  or  fifth  in  its  coniiMtts  >ir  range  of  inflection, 
the  limits  of  thes«  scales  were  lieli]  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
psalmody  and  liturgical  <leinati<l8  of  public  worship.  Kven- 
lually,  however,  the  Church  melodies  were  cxten>k'<l  so  as  to 
embrace  the  rematelBig  degrees  of  the  octave,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  they  assumed  a  character  m  nearly  rranm 
bling  what  was  afternard  called  the  "florid  style"  aatoVO- 
quin-  much  more  space  than  that  afforded  by  the  narrow 
Uciiinils  of  the  recognized  niiMles.  This  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion l>y  .St.  tirejrory  (20()  years  after  .St.  Ambrose)  of  the 
other  modes  aliove  nientiniieil,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions and  under  a  ditTereiit  iioineiicTature.  The  old  nuxles, 
liieludinj;  also  the  Ionian  and  J->olian,  were  ealli-il  "au- 
thentic." or  (iriticipal.  while  the  added  nirnles  were  styletl 
"  plagal,"  or  sulnirdinate  ;  and  on  these  twelve  nioiles  lor 
those  most  apin'-ived)  the  chants  ami  other  music  of  the 
Church  were  written.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  well-known 
•'  (iregorinn  tones  "  or  chants,  eight  in  miiuber.  These  were 
short  strains  <!onsi.sling  of  intonations  (or  introductory 
notes),  reciting  notes,  meiliations.  eadeiiei's.  atid  usualir 
several  terininatioiis  or '•  eiMhncs.  '  Thi  ]i1h^-h1  iniMies  al- 
ways U'gan  on  the  fi'urth  Iwli.w  tlie  ec^rri'spomliii^'  aul  lientic, 
;is  if  thri'c  notes  below  were  added  to  the  authentic,  and  the 
three  u()i>er  ones  imiitled,  In  F,\.  2  all  these  Diixies,  both 
anthentie  and  plai;;'!.  e\riilii:cii.  iiml  the  liitf.^rentl 
of  the  semitones  are  marked,  aa  before,  by  .slurs  ; 


Ex.  2.       l  'rii:i;.  .THt.'imli. 


Ionian,  plagal. 
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On  sotieing  this  example  criUodlf,  it  will  be  'M^m  ttmi  rfcv- 
eral  of  the  pUfcal  xhles  are  spniraDtljr  mere  (iutilicati-»  of 
some  of  the  authentic.  Thus  the  Lydian  pLigal  and  the 
Ionian  authentic  arc  the  same  in  no/(«,a8  are  also  the  Mjxo- 
lydian  plagal  and  the  Dorian  aothentic.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  thcHe  iwalef  »rf  in  all  re«pecta  identical. 
There  is  a  proinibility,  at  least,  ttuit  tiie  tln'eks  tuade  use  of 
some  kin<l  of  ttmperament,  by  which  certain  intervals  of 
these  similar  sealea  werc  so  far  modified  as  Co  gire  them  a 
special  coloring  or  effect,  and  thus  enable  any  one  to  r»K><^- 
nize  in  them  a  real  dintinctioii.  It  is  known  al'<'>  thni  the 
roelolieft,  f*ftdeni!^<»«,  and  G:<»nc'ni!  mmle  rjf  rrcattnenl  pri>|n'r  to 
the  plaf'iil  WL-r\-  imt  als-j  CDiisiiiHrt-d  a|>j>ri)[irinlc  lo  Ww  hu- 
thentic:  and  thus  a  <li(T<  r-'in-c  might  exist,  ihmitrli  the  hou-* 
were  in  other  re«p«cts  ttu-  same.  This  mav  p.  rlm|r*  \v  better 
iinderstofKl  by  ofervin^  that  -omethinc  similar  nftfii  (>frnrs 
evL-ii  ill  niMilorii  iniisir,  an  illust rat of  wlnrh  is  civ fii  ill 
E.T.  ;!.  whi'r.'  thi'  Mime  trnin  nf  nut^.f  wiil  Iw  fOUnd  tO  SUJIgOSt 
diflerii'iil  iii^-iLs,  (u'ciinlini:  as  iht-  notes  W 
longing  to  the  key  of  C  or  that  of  G : 


In  G. 


There  is  also  a  further  point  of  diffcn-in  i-  l«tween  au- 
thentic and  (ihiiral  modes,  which  are  alike  in  iirtes.  Ejich 
in<xlc  was  tri'rtt<-il  by  thf  ancients  as  omsi.-tinj;  m  ,  parts 
or  divisions,  thi.'  l.>wt;r  and  the  up|)*r.  In  ihr  iimhemie,  the 
lower  divi:iion  comprehended  five  «1.  u'r»-'  s  nf  liic  *t'ale,  and 
the  remainder  (beginning  on  the  tifll»>  fwriuiii  the  upper 
division;  but  in  the  plagal  the  case  was  revenn'd — the  lower 
divi.si'tii  <'omprising  only  tour  di>grci»^  while  the  upiH>r  (loni- 
mencing  on  the  fourth)  contained  five.  The  difference  is 
shown  in  1?x.  4.  where  the  divisions  in  two  of  the  modes  are 
marked  bv  strokes  : 


Ex.  4.    iMritim,  mUhtulU. 


Prom  this  it  will  be  erident  that  the  wHoIp  fonrse  nf  n  mel- 
odv  in  a  plaifal  inixlc  wi»ulil  jrivi'  an  iiiipr<->--ii(ii  ess._-ut mlly 
ditTi  ri  lit  from  uue  in  au  authentic  mode,  even  though  the 
t  u  <  >  ^^lould  coineids  ia  notea,  aod  seem  to  foim  one  and  the 

same  scale. 

In  »«)inr  ■if  the  iiioiii'S  it  was  ftrtind  expe<!i<-nt  fn  I  'lrriH't 
the  imfK-rfn-tinii  i,f  tlie  fmirth  ami  ttflh  bv  thr  um'  nf  im  ac- 
ci<i.-ntal  Hat  'ir  shiirji.  In  (i n-tri .lian  inusji'  ihr  ita/  is  .ifli-n 
exprrs>|y  writt.'ti  in  casis  win-r.-  th.-  iu>{,-  r.-nuir'-- il ;  but  it 
is  pniliiit)!i-  that  the  fhiirp  was  m  mariv  ca^-  s  though 
not  ac  tually  writUiU.  See  Grove's  I>ir/iririiiri/  of  .^ftutie-and 
JiugiftiinH.  Ki'vix'ii  liy  I>i  nt.i:v  l'i<  k. 

Mo'drna  uinc.  MHiina):  a  Lux-'-  rnwn  .if  N-irilu  rn  It.ilv. 
capital  I'f  thi'  former  duchy  Minii'iin.  vvtm  h  ■inlirac  .1 
tho  f.*Trit..ry  lH  tW(»en  Voiii'lian  I>>inlM»niy.  the  I'oiititi  al 
St«r4-..  I'livaiiy,  ami  th«-  Mctliterrancan,  and  the  dnrliy 
of  i'Mrtna  ami  liic  kingdom  of  Sardinia  <*>«mhri»  <»f  Italy, 
ref.  .3-1*1.  The  tnwn  itself,  siluatisl  in  lat  it  :!'<  N'.,  lori. 
10*  06'  K.,  lies  in  a  low,  moist,  but  lieultliful  ami  fertile 
plain  betvam  the  Saeohia  utd  the  FuaiDk  vith  vbioh 


riv(>n<  it  ronnectf^d  l>y  canals.  It  is  (X>nnect«id  by  canal 
with  tlir  Po  ami  tho  Ailriatic  alsu.  Froin  thf  ramparts, 
now  converted  nilu  a  puljlu-  jiroUK'naiif,  the  views  ar>'  tine; 
the  city  itself  is  well  luiiit  aii<l  tho  strt'ots  uiul  snimrcs  nre 
spacious.  The  Duonm  wa.s  hfLrmi  in  UKHI  ;  adjointiij;  it  is 
till"  famous  tower  lji  (thirlaiiilina,  '•'iX'i  fed  in  hei^-lil.  The 
ducal  |>alacc,  a  vitst  and  gmiid  lucdiajval  edilitit;.  cuutaiiis  a 
picture-gallery  with  many  fin©  works  by  the  best  Italian 
masters;  a  library  of  ilO.OOO  volumes  and  8,000  MSS. ;  a  luu- 
seum  with  2tf,0(K)  ancient  medals ;  also  archives  of  the  great- 
est interest.  Modena  boasts  many  learned  societies,  and  is 
oonspiououa  for  her  educational  and  chwitable  institutiona. 
The  univefaitj.  founded  in  1678,  has  nearly  300  studenU. 
Then  an  manitfactnTes  of  leather,  silk,  vinegWi.NBd  OMt 
metals,  and  •  latge  tiade  iu  agricultural  prodnoa.  Tbe  hia- 
tory  of  thiatown  nay  he  tnoad  to  MO  Hark  Antony 
besieged  tt  witliout  nicceai.  Cicero  namee  it  as  one  of  the 
most  afdendid  of  tbe  Roman  cities.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  ta^an  to  decline,  and  so  rapidly  that  SL  Ambroee 
in  387  !i|>eak!i  of  It  as  '•  but  t  he  corpse  of  a  city."  Its  mediie- 
val  historr  is  stormy  and  changefuL  In  1288  the  Marquis 
Obiuo  d'£!Bte  beoaioe  mler  of  Modena.  and  in  1391  alao  lord 
of  Reggio.  From  (hia  time,  with  a  few  bnai  jnterniU,  tho 
hou^  of  Kst«.  in  one  or  another  of  its  branches,  govenifd 
Modena  and  its  dependencies  until  1830.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  its  duk^  should  be  mentioned  Dorso  (1452). 
afterwanl  also  Duke  of  I'errara,  a  true  friend  of  peace  and  of 
the  people ;  Alpttouso  I.  (1476),  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
valor  and  the  patron  of  Ariosto;  Alphtnoso  II.,  a  brilliant 
and  magnificent  prince,  whose  court  was  made  illustrious  by 
the  ijoel  Tasso.  Mo<lena  fonnetl  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
ptihlie,  but  in  1814  was  restored  to  Francis  IV.,  who  in  1881 
iishoniireil  himself  by  his  faithlessness  in  the  terrible  affair 
of  (  irei  MiTi'itti.  Frsnri^  V.  was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  in 
IH-t-'^,  rest..reHl  sonu  after  by  Austria,  and  obliged  to  flv  a  sec- 
ond lime  in  lt4S9,  soon  after  which  Modena  bv  a  popufar  vote 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Pop.'  (1892)  64,500. 

Modeis'to:  town  (founded  in  1870);  capital  of  Stanislaua 
CO..  t'al.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  California,  ref. 
7-1));  on  Tuolumne  river.aml  S.  I'a<'iflc  Itailroad  ;  3(1  miles 
S.  K.  of  Stockton.  It  is  in  an  agricultural,  wool-growing, 
and  fruit-raising  region,  and  in  the  center  of  the  Motle*to 
and  Turlook  irrigation  district  of  S.'iO.OOO  acres;  contains  7 
chiin-he?,  gas  and  electric-light  plant!>,a  national  Imnk  with 
capital  of  ♦100.000.  a  State  Iwnk  with  canilal  of  *  I  io.tKiO. 
aiitl  H  •'{tvings-bttiik  with  capital  "f  ik*?(),ooo,  and  2  doilv  and 

wi  ekiv  iiewsptkpcrs :  and  has  inanufa>  tories  of  agiieilltunl 
unpleiimuls.    Po(».  ( 18JM))  2.402  ;  ( ltK>i»)  2.024. 

Modesty  and  Baohfiilnesa :  .See  the  Apiieiidix. 

Hod'Ica  (Sar  M->hui-.  Motycat,  Motnea):  a  large  town  in 
the  province  of  .Syracuse,  Sicily :  in  a  fruitful  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills ;  about  20  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Nolo  and 
about  10  milea  fram  the  sea  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  10-F). 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  buildings  are  good,  and 
among  them  are  .*»nie  fine  churches,  a  municipal  palace, 
and  a  stnmg  castle.  The  trade  here  is  considerable,  and  the 
exports  are  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  hemp.  etc.  The  chief 
interest  of  Modica  for  the  traveler,  hfiwever,  consists  in  the 
remains  of  a  troglmlyte  city  n(>t  far  distant  fai  tbe  dinctimk 
of  .Sjiawafomo.    Pop.  about  38,4uU. 

ModJei^'ka,  Helena:  actress;  b.  in  Crju'ow.  Poland, Oct. 
12. 1844.  Her  father  was  Michael  Opido,  a  cultured  man, 
who  ga'^e  )es.s()iis  in  music.  She  manifested  at  an  early  age 
a  taste  for  the  stage,  but  did  not  adopt  the  profession,  OB 
account  of  family  of»pi«<ilion.  When  si-veiitecn  veaw  old  alw 
married  Modr/ejewKka,  a  fJoeernrneiit  officiaf  in  Cracow. 
When  she  m  on  ilie  strm.-  in  the  U.  S.  she  abbreviated 
her  name  to  Modjeska.  In  18d2  she  made  her  first  apftcar- 
ance  in  an  amateur  nerformatice  at  H<M-hnia,  a  little  town  in 
Attiitrian  Poland.  TIi  rMux'css  was  such  that  a  stnall  com- 
pany was  organized,  and.  assisted  by  her  youngiT  sister,  she 
plaved  at  the  Governm-  nt  fhenfer  in  f^cndwrfr,  Czernowce, 
and  towns  in  Oalicia.  She  M'tiirin'.l  tn  ('ntrou  in  JsIm,  and 
Iw-fame  the  leading  lad*  in  tin-  tlieat.Tm  that  eitv.  She 
r.  I'.'ivt'd  offers  to  play  ;is  Pram  >■  mid  ( t.Tniiuiy  ;  t  !ir  yi>iini.'er 
Itiimas  pprsinally  inviting  her  Ui  api-i  ar  in  Tun--  a-  Mar- 
k.'ie  ril.  (rani  ii-r  in  his  Damf  (tux  i  nnf  I 'n's.  She  n  fused, 
pr«?ffrriiiK  t.>  r>Tnn!n  in  P-i^and.  After  Ii«t  fir-i  hu-i'.ind"!, 
'leath.  she  niarrn-.l  in  S.  pi.,  1868.  Charles  H  i/eiita  (  ida- 
powski.  In  \\  ar^a"  >hr  play,  il  the  heri»ine«  m  th'  |ii  ltiei[ial 
plays  of  .Shak-pcjii-..'.  <  I  II  rlir.  Si'lidliT.  ami   M.ilh'r-',  aiid  in 

new  Polish  draraa-s.  She  rem8inp<l  seven  years  in  that  city, 
and  her  repertory  in  her  aative  toaguo  oompriaed  284  pacta. 
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She  left  Ihr  sinf;c  in  1876  ami  went  tu  the  L^.  S,..  nettling 
iiear  Los  Arigclch,  Cul,,  whore  she  h<»|ie4l  to  ftnuxl  n 
(  iiloiiy.  Afi'-T  stu(l)Uig  English  forafow  months, sU*'  iimdi' 
hi-r  lirst  ap7>e»rance  in  the  California  theater,  San  Francis- 
co, in  1H77,  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Her  succeaa  was  iin- 
nie<liat«.  She  han  mticc  tnwlc  a  number  of  tour»  IhrouKhout 
(he  U.  8.  and  iu  England,  and  alw>  bns  vi.Htled  Poland  pro- 
feuionallv.  Beatrice,  Imogim.  Juliet,  and  KoaaUnd  are  her 
favorite  tshakspearean  charat^'ters  but  she  tias  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  Mary  Stimrl  ami  I  muill.'.     U.  H.  Vallkntine. 

Modnlatlon  ffrdm  Lai.  modula  Hi,,  <l(riv.  of  ftntdula  ri. 
meosuri',  iruulnlc,  iimdululc,  ilcriv.  of  mt,  duhi',  >liiiiiii.  of 
mo'duH.  iiKxlcj;  in  liiusic,  tin-  iiri>ii».s  h\  s^hich,  in  iitiy  j'lirt 
of  a  composition,  a  transitiiin  h  made  from  one  key  ti'  uii- 
Olhpr.  Kvcry  piece  of  niu--ic,  if  regular,  is  writlmi  m  suiiie 
psri icular  kev.  mni  to  this  steveral  others  are  to  nearly 
ri'liitcii  ilmt  >lii>rt  cxcurst-jus  may  bo  iniMle  into  them  fnun 
the  original  key.  From  a  major  key  wr  imiy  thus  proccwl 
to  the  keys  uf  its  dominant,  subdomlmua,  reiativc  minor, 
and  the  relative  minors  of  tii>' il<iiu;tiiint  and  subdominant 
— i.  e.  from  the  key  of  < '  iuujitr,  fur  iiijtance,  we  may  pro- 
wed  to  the  keys  of  (J,  F,  A,  K,  and  D.  and  frutn  a  minor 
key  we  mav  pass  to  the  keyit  of  it^  dominant  and  bubdomi- 
nuAy  its  relative  major,  and  the  relative  major  Ot  its  domi- 
lunt  and  snbdominant ;  i.  e.  in  the  kev  of  A  minor  we  may 
Bodalate  to  the  keys  of  E,  D,  C,  O,  and  F.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
Mrred,  also,  that  a  transition  may  be  made  into  anr  of  these 
MWlj  named  by  the  intervention  of  a  single  chonl— 
vis,  tliiit  aaBtwniog  tb»  kading  note  and  dominant  of  the 
nanrlMjr.  TnurftioMol  tfate  Bad^lMiQC  ^nple  «nd  eas- 
ily Affaotod,  eonititate  wtst  b  sdnd  nafural  joodulalion. 
Akmpl  mMnhtlen  ooean  wben  a  ttaiwitioB  i«  made  into 
woM  non  ntnote  key,  m  from  C  major  to  iUy ;  or  by  a 
Riddao  change  of  the  niod«,  M  frott  0  IBI^  lo  C  miaor, 
A  minor  to  A  major,  etc  fniboraMmja  mMiiktioa  talM 
plaoe  when  one  and  tiie  Mme  note  (with  the  himonf  da* 
pendent  upon  it)  is  treated  aa  eqnlTocal  or  hnTlag  two  die- 
tinct  relations,  and  therefore  rarable  of  progrwwon  in  two 
entirely  different  directions.  Thia  occurs,  for  lnst«nee, 
when  Ft]  is  assuntcd  to  be  E:}.  or  when  R7  i-egurdod  as 
A||;  and  a  transition  is  unexpectedly  made  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  laU«r,  instC4ul  of  the  former'quality  of  the  note  or 
chord.  The  modern  tendenoy  is  tomid  remote  modula- 
tion, and  our  ears  have  lH*oom«  SO  aceiutomed  to  it  that 
much  which  would  have  horrifled  the  oompoem  and  audi- 
tors Iwfore  Beethoven's  day  is  now  aoceptci!  by  us  as  only  a 
mild  and  gentle  stimulant.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
mo«luIation  should  n»it  be  introduced  Kimply  for  the  mke  of 
modtUating.  but  for  the  pur]>nse  of  illustmiing  some  new 
phase  of  thought  or  emotion.  To  render  this  effective  im- 
plies that  the  kev  of  the  piece  should  previously  have  bo- 
come  well  defined  and  settled  to  the  ear  before  such  modu- 
lation is  introiluced.  Otherwise  the  effect  produced  will  be 
that  of  a  r<  «!l'—;  uncertainly  as  to  key  and  tonality.  As 
"it  i«  ft  |«H>r  mil-  that  will  not  work  both  ways,"  the  rest- 
lessnesti  ri'ft  rrcd  to  might  be  exartlvthi?  |nirpo-','  of  rhe  eom- 
po«er.  Shifiiiig  modulations  would  thru  iiinstiiiut^' the  best 
means  to  tliat  end.  The  student  will  find  an  admirable  il- 
lustration of  thisidsaiD  the  first  scone  in  Wagner's  Tann- 
hdiiser.  Revised  by  IIcdlct  Bitk. 

Xodale:  in  architecture,  one-half  the  lower  dianx  icr  of 
the  column  used  as  a  scale  of  dimension  for  all  the  various 
part-*  of  a  cla.«isic  order.  The  Italian  architects  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  es|>c<^ially  V'ii^nola  and  Palla- 
diOk  and  later  Scamozzi,  isought  to  establish  an  extu'l  canon 
of  proportion  and  form  for  every  detail  of  the  five  classic 
oroers.  b«sed  on  comjiarative  meAsuremeuts  of  antique  Ki>- 
tnan  examples.  The  motlult  was  taken  as  the  unit,  and  di- 
vided into  "minutes"  or  -  parts";  twelve  in  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  onlers,  un<l  »ightcen  in  the  Ionic,  Ciirinthian.  and 
composite;  or,  aur' irding  to  Sir  William  ChanilH-rs,  into 
thirty  minutes  for  all  the  onlers.  Tin  lieight,  projiH  tion, 
and  thickness  of  every  part  of  ea<  h  oi  lvr  were  specified  in 
minutes  and  nuxlules.  This  highly  arttUcial  system  of  pro- 
portions luis  never  prevailed  to  any  gr»>at  extent  out^idf  of 
thf  tp%t -tx-Kiks,  though  sotneiimes  eniijloyed  in  d'M.nilfd  foin- 
p.'in-ori'-  of  differiMU  exampltw  of  the  onlt  t~.  s.  r  Ait  Hi- 
TCCTi'KE  and  UauKHii  or  Abcuiticctuee.        A.  D.  F.  H. 

Modolu:  See  Loeaimin  and  IiiAeiirAKT  QvAXTmss. 

lodnl  m  of  Elssttoltf  i  a  constant  nnmber  expressing  a 
eartaln  quality  of  an  elaaUe  eoUd.  If  a  fone  is  uppln  <1  to 
elongate  a  bar  tt  anr  matwial  whose  croi»aection  is  1.  and 
whose  length  i»L,m  amount  of  elebgstloii  will  dei>cnd 


n[><vn  the  nature  of  the  material  mid  ujwu  the  iuU'ii-ity  of 
the  foni'.  If  the  applied  force  is  not  too  great,  the  Iwir  will 
m  over  its  original  length  when  the  force  ceases  to  act ;  mul 
the  greatest  strain  to  which  a  bar  may  be  thus  subjected 
and  recover  its  original  length  is  called  the  limit  of  the 
bo<ly's  elasticity.  If  we  denote  the  total  clonsHtion  of  tlie 
Imu*  ia  question  wben  acted  upon  by  a  force  W,  within  Ibo 
limit  of  the  bodj^  elasticity,  bjr  I,  we  shall  hav*  tbs  ralatioD 

in  whioh  S  is  constant  for  each  particular  material ;  this 

constant  is  called  the  modvlus  of  eUuiieity.   See  Bfahan^i 

fitiV  Enffineeririt}.  .\ppendix,  note  D. 

Moe,  md,  JuKULN  E.saEBEKTSKN :  poet,  folk-lorist,  and 
clergyman;  b.  in  the  district  of  Ringirikn,  Norway.  Apr. 
22,  1813;  received  his  first  education  in  a  jHililic  m  Ikk)!, 
and  was  tlion  piivst.  ly  prepared  for  the  university.  W  hilc 
receiving  tins  luitiuu  ne  gained  the  friendship  ut  V.  C. 
AsbjOmsen  (see  AsbjAhxsek,  Peteb  Chkistiam),  a  friend- 
ship that  was  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  for 
these  two  men  personally,  but  for  Norwegian  literature  and 
the  study  of  folk-lore  as  well.  Moe  studied  divinity  at  the 
university,  graduated  in  1839,  and,  after  teaching  school 
and  preaching  in  different  parts  of  Norway,  was  in  1875  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  the  diocese  of  C'hrisluttuwod.  Among 
his  iKtems  (/>!>/«.  IbSO;  2d  ed.  1856)  are  some  of  the  most 
popular  Nurwegton  ramaaocs  and  mllads.  IBnndm  99 
t  Kjffmel  (In  the  Well  and  tn  the  Tam,  1851)  contains 
some  sxqjuiaila  stflrias  for  little  childm.  Moo's  ebist  im- 
portance lies  in  bis  activity  as  a  gathenr  and  rsteller  of 
popular  fairy  talss.  Uoo  made  sevenl  journeys  into  the 
countrv  to  gather  MDHlair  talea.  first  in  18311,  then  «T«nr 
year  Arom  1841  to  I8SB.  The  full  appreciation  of  th«  an- 
smtifie  and  natiooal  valne  of  these  treasures  that  had  been 
Uddsa  araoog  the  people  was  only  gained  by  Moe  after  hs 
bad  seen  the  nrotntt  OMlection  of  the  Grimm  brotben.  In 
1842  he  published,  togi«ther  With  P.  « A»bjomsen,  the  fltst 
installment  of  Sornkt  Peikeeventi/r.  snrnkde  ved  P.  C.  A** 
bjHrMen  og  Jurgen  Mo*  'IH-CJ  44 ;  J<1  en!.,  with  a  scieiitifto 
introduction  by  Moe,  ls.">j;  .Mh  ed.  1874;  tranhlaled  by 
George  Weblx-  Dasent.  I'opulur  TaJea  from  th*  Aorjw,  Ed- 
inbnrgh  and  N.  w  York,  1851);  M  e<l.  1888).  Of  the  sixty 
tales  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  thirty- 
oiip  are  by  Moe.  The  influence  these  pmmlar  tales  have 
had  on  Norwegian  langwue^  litefnture,  ana  art,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated ;  thus  tM  pTMant  Norwegian izi tig  of  the 
languacre  dates  from  the  appearance  of  their  work.  Moe'a 
SinnUSe  Skrifter  (Complete  Writingri  were  published  in 
two  volume*  by  his  son,  Moltke  Moe,  in  1877.  D.  in  Chrl^ 
Uanasnd,  Uar.  27, 1882L  P.  Urotil 

Moebins,  pAf  l  Ji  lii  s.  M.  I). :  nenrolo^st ;  b.  at  Leip> 
zig,  Germany.  .Ian.  24, 18-'V:i ;  studied  medicine  in  the  Unive^ 
sities  of  l^eipzig.  Jena,  and  Marburg,  graduating  IL  B.  from 
the  former  in  1876 ;  in  1883  was  appointed  dooentin  hisalsMS 
mater.  He  has  given  special  attention  to  nervous  diseases. 
He  has  been  asso<-iate  alitor  of  Srhmult'»  Jahrb&eher  since 
1885.  Among  bis pnbiished  worin  arc  Die  iVVrt«sildf  (Leip- 
zig,  18H2);  Allgemeine  DiagmtHk  der  NertenknmuuUm 
(I^i|>7.ig.  mfy  &  T.  ABKtraoMo. 

Xtt'en:  an  idaod  of  Demnaifc,lii  tbe  BiltloSca;  aena- 
rated  from  Seeland  brUItend,  and  f nm  Fatater  tar  Ortn* 
sand.  Ana, 84 aq.  ttUes.  PojK ibOKt ISjQOO*  Itlioaeof 
the  moat  fertile  and  (on  aeeonnt  of  itswvated  and  diveiw 
allied  snrtaee)  one  of  the  moat  hanotifnl  of  the  Danish  isl- 
ands, presenting  a  row  at  bohl  bluib  tovaid  the  Baltic 
Princi{>al  town,  Stege. 

Morris  [  .Van',  the  lake,  or  Mfr-ur,  great  lake,  in  the  Pa- 
li=  l  uyuui,  the  lake]:  an  artificial  reaervoir  ootreringOg 
St),  miles,  at  the  entranct^  (S.  E.)  of  the  FaTiun  rwion,  in 
Egypt,  constructed  by  Aiuenemha  III.  of  the  tweUrih  dy- 
na.^ty.  By  the  ancients  the  construction  was  attributed  to 
a  king  to  whom  the  name  Moeris  was  gn  ert.  The  lake  can 
not  be  identified  with  tbe  Birfcet  el-KurQn.  the  asiatiag 
natural  lake  at  the  N.  W.  of  the  district,  becanae  Iha  latr 
iHt's  lr>w  level  (800  feet  below  tbs  entnnee  tbrongh  the 
I.ibvan  Ilills)  would  have  tendered  it  nseiMS  fbr  its  pin>> 
pose.  It  was  smployad  for  the  ttomge  of  water  in  time  of 
high  Nile,  for  purpoaes  of  iirigatioa.  Its  destruction  was 
due  simply  to  the  natural  decwr  of  the  retaining  embank- 
ments tbrou^  lack  of  care.  The  region  was  explored  and 
the  line  of  embankments  traced  by  Unaot  Bey  (Wfmoin 
aur  It  tqtc  Mderit,  1843,  and  Xtmoirtt  sttr  U»  prmripam 
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iratHiux  d'utilile  publitjut;  pp.  47-^<S:  lappsni*.  Lfller^  frum 
Eij'jjit.  y.  92),  ami  thcv  »ro  still  t<i  U-  h-.  u.  Vnr  H\\r'wi\\ 
scrij^jtii  ii^.  w^e  Herodotus  (ii.,  f.  i,  UiiMlnnis  li..  StraW 
<xvii.,  i.,  :iT).  umi  I'liuy  {Sat.  Ili^l.,  v..  1>.  51);  xxxrji.,  12. 
7fl).  The**;  writirs,  lidwcvi-r.  <l(i  tmt  a^r«-  willi  one  an- 
other, and  all  their  ^trttt  iiioiu-!  c-un  ii  it  be  true.  Kcmnants 
of  thp  twA  pyrjiiiiiiis  iin-iitioiu'd  l>y  Uerodotiis  have  been 
di-      1   !  in  ri  T.  nt  liims.  (  haklcs  R.  Giixett. 

Mn''!>iB :  jirovitic!'  (if  ilif  Hoinaii  crnpirt*.  o<im.'8ponding 
to  ilic  ])rrsrnt  l5Ltl;,'iiria  and  Sitvih;  bouiiiiud  X.  by  the 
Damilio,  K.  liy  the  illa<.'k  Sni,  S.  by  ihf  1 1  ivinu.'S  (Halk«n 
Jliiiilitiiitisi.  Mitd  W.  by  the  S;ivi>.  OriKinally  it  iiiliiili- 
itt'd  liy  irilx's  of  Thracian  race,  wit Ij  whtuu  thu  Uwnniis 
caiiif  ill  (  niuwjt  after  the  conquest  "f  Mfto'donta,  but  it  was 
not  iiiiido  li  Roman  province  until  the  lime  nt  Augustus. 
It  was  thi'ii  ilivifli'il  into  .^Iu•^iH  Inferior  (Bulicuriiii  and  Su- 
perior (siervia).  fortiiictttioas  wt<r«  eonstrmtiHi  along  the 
Danube,  and  wTeral  Roman  g*-tt li'itn-nt.'i  were  formeii. 
Among  its  towns  the  moot  remarkubli'  witc  Tomi  on  the 
Black  Sea.  whithnr  Oviil  vtilh  benbhed  :  l>iin>''tarum  (Silis^ 
tria)  on  the  Djumbi;;  and  Slngidunum  iitar  the  present 
Bi  l;jrade.  In  250  a.  d.  began  the  invasions  of  the  Goths, 
and  in  305  several  Gothic  tribes  settled  in  the  country  and 
received  the  namee  of  Momo-Goths.  The  country  remained 
a  prorinceof  the  East  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire  until, 
in  the  seventh  oentary,  the  Slavonians  and  Bulnkrians  en- 
tered it  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

Mu  II  (Joths:  See  Vhrihx. 

>Iofrat,  Robkrt:  missioriRrr;  b.  at  Ormiston,  Scotland, 
I  >  21. 1795 ;  was  by  oocu[i<it  im  a  gardener;  went  to  South 
Africa  as  a  mit«<i(inary  in  1816,  ana  iMuwed  fifty-four  rears 
in  successful  lutKm  among  the  Boohuanas  and  other  barlw- 
rous  tribt"!,  intD  whoti?  languag(>s  he  translated  portions  of 
the  Btt'li',  liyrnii-lxHikH.  and  other  rpligious  l^mks.  lie  pub- 
lished in  l>i4'i  Labvrt  and  Se*ne*  in  South  Afrir'i.  Uc-  re- 
turned to  England  to  live  in  l'«70.  A  te>tim'jiiiiil,  iiiiinuiil- 
ing  io  £5,800.  was  presented  ti>  th>»  vcruTHbl.'  rnisMmiftry  in 
1873,  in  recognition  of  his  lifrlmi;;  )iib.ii>.  D.  ai  I.cit'ii. 
Kent,  Aug.  9,  18X1.  The  wifi  uf  ilio  explorer  Dr.  Living- 
stone WHS  a  daiit^htiT  <if  Mr.  Moffat.  Soe  J«  S.  Mobl^ 
Liita  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffnl  (ISSS). 

Moyador.  or  Snera:  town  of  Monioco,on  the  Atlantic; 
about  130  miles  W.  of'  the  citv  of  Morocco  (see  map  of  Af- 
rica, ref.  2-B).  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  and 
hai«  an  •>xro!li>nt  harbor.  It  has  extensive  exports  of  wool, 
gum.  wax,  hides,  gold-du>t,  tiiithers,  and  allOODdai  Pop. 
about  1S,(I00,  half  of  whom  aru  Jews. 

Mo^hiler:  government  of  Russia;  situated «n  the  I>iii>'- 

per,  Ustween  lat.  Si'  stid  55  N".  Area,  IS.Wl  stj.  miles. 
Th«  lurtaoo  is  a  lev<4  or  slii^'luiy  undulating  plain,  of  an 
elevation  of  from  600  to  900  feet,  forming  the  watershed 
tK-iwifcn  the  Dnifjwr  and  the  Dwina;  the  soil  is  very  fertile 

and  ilii'plimnti'  iriitd.  Of  thi"  whi.lt^  area,  nearly  one-half 
^4*5  jii-r  lent. I  is  uixit-r  ctoih;  iioi. .-rtheless,  considerable 
quaiiiiii4  s  iif  ^Tiiiii  Hrc  u.su.'illr  imtioiled,  on  account  of  the 
ininioiis.-  ri-ii-<iiiMfiti(>n  <if  tin-  efistillerips,  (imin,  limber  (es- 
pecialiv  Miiisrsi,  iind  cftttl.'  jin-  Inrijflv  priHluci-^I,  ami  carriinl 
vn  th<'  l>nu']nT  til  111.'  |)nrts  iif  the  HIjk  k  S<  n.  The  cultiva- 
tion I  if  hriup  is  very  uiifiortatit ;  bemp  luid  lii'm|)-seed  oil 
•r.  .  d  to  Riga.    Pop,  (1W7)  l,707.'ii:t. 

Xoghilev  :  capital  of  the  government  of  .Moghilev,  Rus- 
sia; on  the  I)niep«>r  (see  map  of  Kii.t.sia,  ref.  7-(  '».    It  is  a 

Jiands-imf  and  wcll-Vniilt  town.  t!it>  ■nv  of  n  Greek  bishop 
?iiid  a  li'iinan  Catliolic  arrlibi-|i<i|i,  und  the  residenct'  at 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  has  many  eo<vl  wIuch- 
tional  institutions,  several  mntuifactures.  and  "a  liv.  ly  .  x)..  .r; 
trade  in  grain,  hidc«.  loathfr,  wttx,  and  honey  thr  'iiL'h  tbe 
l»nrts  of  the  B»il:^c  and  iti.isi-  ,if  it,t>  Black  S'li.  'i'ln-  pr-  iia- 
nitjon  of  "tkin?  is  an  nld  ami  famous  indiH'rv  r.f  tin'  pince. 
Its;  '  iitb.  drill.  Iiiiilt  ill  17>W),  {*  a  v.  ry  li'ir  tiiiddiiu'.  I'op. 
llHi*!;  t:;.liMi,  r{  wiioiu  two-thirds  are  Jf.ss  iu],|  th.>  rest 
White  liiissi.ins, 

Miifhiicir:  town  in  the  government  of  Po<lolia.  Russia ; 
on  the  Dniester;  100  miles  X.  W.  of  Odcs-ni  (see  innp  f)f 
Ru.Ksia.  ref.  f»-B).  It  i«  «  l)eautifullv  sit»at>s|  and  thriving 
town,  with  nitout  l^.-VK)  inlinbiiaiils.  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  aiT"  Jew*  and  tiic  r»>st  Little  Russians,  (train,  wine, 
spirr^.  •  I  r.  i  t  I  .  iin-  l<ought  in  lialieln  and  sold  in  ()des>a, 
add  iii:iirif:i<  t .iri'd  t;.H  li-  rirc  tiii{"irted  from.  Austria  an<l 
s.-iit  t.i  111.'  it.iiTi.ir  .if  '\'u<-  I.Liili-  ll'.-siaiis  are 

mostly  cjcfupied  with  agriculture,  gardc-uiug,  winc-iuaking. 
•nd  malberry-oaltiiiM. 


Mo'giil,  Moffhnl.  or  Mughal  [a  corni{ition  of  .Monpnll; 
till'  name  Kenrnilly  applied  by  Kuropeaiis  t<i  iminb.r^ 
ul  that  Monamuudau  dynasty  of  Mongol  dcvcm  wlmh 
in  the  sixteenth  centurj'  estat>Iislied  it^.'lf  in  lliiidii»tan 
under  Baber,  a  de.Kfendant  in  a  direct  hne  from  Tiuiuur  or 
Tamerhuie.  and  which  here  founded  a  great  and  powerful 
empire.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rulers  of  this  dvnasty 
were  AkUr  (1556-1605).  .lehangir  (1605-27).  and  Auntng- 
zebc  (16.'W-1707),  during  which  peri<id  the  empire  comprisiil 
almost  the  whole  of  Hiodostan.  In  Europe  these  monarchs 
were  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  tM  moat  estvangMit  atorics  of  their  riches  and  tMjwer 
wen  cnmni.  Their  inngBifloanee  heoaue  proverbial,  and 
hint*  at  their  vealtife  and  a^cador  are  frequent  in  all  comic 
writenof tiwtpMiodof BniopMJilitatMtBni.  Tbetitleuwd 
by  themaehrn  wm  tha  Bmtao  Auk,  and  Feniaa  waa  the 
offlcial  langinage.  After  the  death  ot  Annrogiabe  the  pover 
of  the  dynasty  rapidly  declined,  and  at  the  hecJmrfaf  o|  the 
nineteenth  eentur}'  the  Mogul  empire  was  bm  a  ahadow  o( 
itself.  When  the  British  conquered  India  the|  gave  the 
ruler?  of  this  dvnastv  a  pension,  but  after  the  rebelUoil  ot 
1W7.  in  which  it  waa'  impUoatod.  tha  laat  Oraat  Mogul  ma 
baniahed  to  Bangood. 

Mohaca,  ntS-tMcfa':  towoof  Soutbera  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube ;  87  milea  \ij  laO  B,  8,  E.  of  FBBfldrolwn  (aee  map 
of  Aaattift-IIungwT,  leL  8-0) :  tb*  eecter  of  a  cooaidenbie 
trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wioc^  and  other  agiieulturai  praducta. 
which  an  dipped  hence  to  Viemaa.  Pup.  (ISM)  14,4ta, 
It  ia  fbinous  as  the  place  wfaete  two  of  the  mart  moneDloaa 
battles  in  Ilunganan  hiatOTT  «ere  fought  (Aug.  3A,]fiM, 
and  Aug.  12. 16H7).  In  the  nnaer  the  voting  and  chlTtdric 
king,  L^uis  II.,  with  an  army  of  hanily  2a,000  men.  at- 
tacked, without  waiting  for  the  re-enforcements  which  an- 
proacheil  under  Julm  /ji{H>lya.  a  Turiiiab  army  of  S00,000 
men,  under  Solynmii  the  Magnifloent,  After  a pTOttaoted 
and  desperate  light  the  Ilungarian  army  was  cut  entindy  to 
pieces,  tnc  king  in  his  flight  drowned  in  the  Cacllye,  and  a 
laru'e  port  inn  of  the  country  fell  into  the  han«is  of  the 
Turks.  In  the  latter  battle  the  A ustrt^ Hungarian  armj 
under  Charles  of  I^orraine  completely  defeated  the  Turing 
and  pot  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  Hungarjr. 

Mo'hair  [from  0.  Fr.  mouhaire  >  Fr.  main  (whenoe 
Eng.  moirt) :  cf.  Arab,  mvkhayvar,  a  kind  of  ooarte  eaaie- 
lot  or  haircloth];  a  name  for  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goiA 
and  the  fabrics  woven  from  it.  This  kind  of  goods,  for- 
merly made  only  in  the  Ea.st  and  imported  sjiaringly  into 
Europe  bv  way  of  Venice,  is  now  extensively  produced  10 
Great  Britain  and  other  )i«rt«  of  fiucope,  ana  lese  exten- 
sively in  the  U.  .S.  Mohair  is  combed  uke  ooone  wool  or 
worsted  and  alpaca.  It  ia  mixed  in  many  eaaaa  with  oottoo 
or  silk.  The  raw  material  brings  a  high  prioa. 

Mohammad.  SniMs  i  i>-dI.\:  .See  IIapiz. 

Moham'miHl.  or  Ma'homet  [from  Arah.  Muhammad,  a 
man's  name,  liter.,  praised,  deriv.of  hamada,  to  praise] :  the 
founder  of  Islam  ;  I  he  proohet  of  tlie  Muflsulmans  or  Moa- 
lonu;  b.  at  Me<-(  a,  in  Aranja.  Anc.  ST.  STO.  Bia  fiimily, 
llashem.  was  («oor,  but  hia  father,  Abd-Aliali|  who  died  two 
months  l«eforB  Ma  birth,  bekBgad  to  the  Koreiih,  the  ranat 
distinguished  of  the  AraUao  tnbaa,  to  wbon  the  Kuaidian- 
ship  of  the  KiAM  (q.  r.)  was  hevaditailly  intnuteo.  When 
six  yeara  old  he  lost  his  mother,  Amfaia,  and  two yeai*  later 
his  grandfather,  AlHl-cl-Moiittaiib.  Adopted  bjr  hia  naele, 
.\hoii-Talib.  he  (w  i-«mpanied  him  to  Syria,  where  he  met  the 
monk  Bahira  or  (ieorge,  who  in  those  early  interviews  exer- 
i'ised  n  large  influence  on  hi?'  subs«f|uent  histoiTr.  At  the 
of  foorteeo  he  was  present  with  his  uncles  at  (he  Imttle 
"(  Nakia between  the  Koreish  and  the  liava/iii.  and  picked  up 
the  arrows  as  they  fell  in  the  fl(;ht.  Then  he  twrreil  as  a 
shepherd  and  camel-ilriver  for  Aliou-Talib  ^84-691^.  bv 
the  integrity  of  his  <'ondiicl  winning  the  aurnanie  of  tli 
.\iiiin,  the  fatlhfiil.  Kniiiloyeil  by  the  wealthywidow  KhatU- 
jah,  the  <-hief  lady  in  >Ti'<'f  fi.  an  her  business  agent,  he  so 
wi>n  her  pmlituile  a^ni  .^t.-  m  that.  «lthouirh  fifteen  years 
his  senior,  .«he  olTered  liini  her  hand  and  becatiie  his  wife  the 
follow intr  year.  Molmmtned  provi.<l  a  faithful  and  ilevoted 
hiisbniiil.  Tlieir  union  was  hai-py.  save  that  of  their  s<'V('n 
ehililri'ti  the  three  suns  diinl  in  inran<'V.  The  years  to 
flltl  Were  ( <>rii|Miratively  imeventfui.    Kre<^l  by  Ids  tiinrrinire 

fr<iin  the  1)1  ssity  of  daily  labor,  ^b'lininmed  was  able  l.. 

eive  full  e\ereis<'  to  that  relij^ioiis  siiiliment  whi<di  had 
always  Ix'eri  d<iiniiiai)t  in  hi*  eharmtfr.  Kverv  year  he 
withdrew  for  long  (^icri<>ii«  to  Mt.  ilira.  near  Mecca,  and 
paaeed  the  time  in  mediution  and  prayer. 
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The  religious  condition  nf  Amliia  wa.'^  mo^t  deplorable. 
The  original  monnfhcistti  of  die  \ra\i-  hml  Ut-n  Mi|)i>lHnttd 
b_v  slHr-worshi|>.  ilcinnti-» •  .r~lii|i.  Mmki'-worshiiJ.  hihI  evi-rv 
rarieljf  of  fetn;aisui,  I 'fti-ii  nr<'niiiiiiiiiii'<l  with  ilrlm.siii;;  mid 
inhuman  rit«s  and  iirm-r ic.-s.  Judm-m  uiui  (  llri^tinuiIy 
were  indeed  adhwrwi  lu  by  certAio  tril«s»,  but  m  ^lu  h  du- 
grxled  and  distorted  forma  as  to  b«  little  pri  finkl  lc  to  the 
twvalent  polytheism.  Xone  of  thutM  faitlis  could  siiiiify 
Jfoliaininca. 

The  Arab  historians  state  tlmt  i.n  u  Frid(i.y,  tlic  sev«n- 
te.-nth  diiy  iif  the  iiiorith  of  Kjiina/.un.  wljiii-  iii  the  ruvi'  of 
ilii'a.  Muliummvd  sjavv  in  h  dream  tln'  angel  Xiiiiious  lUa- 
briel)  ami  heard  himself  saluted  us  jjrophet  of  God.  Thes4- 
ecstatic  visions  were  rcfKuted  hi  ititervals  in  his  yiibsv^uwil. 
life,  attended  by  bodily  eoiivulsinasresemblinffepilt'iisy.  In 
them  Gabriel  re\'e«le«l  to  Imu  the  successive  chapters  of  the 
KoRAX  (q.  r.),  which  he  committed  to  memory,  as  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Thc$e  experiences  he  at  first  con- 
flflcd  onlv  to  Khadijah,  who  became  his  inuneiliate  convert. 
During  tkree  years  he  preached  in  secret  and  made  eight 
converts,  his  nephew  All  looming  the  first  male  Mussul- 
man. I>uring  nine  years  (613-(iS9)  he  preached  publicly, 
makiDg  few  oonvvrta,  often  in  peril  of  his  life,  enduring  all 
msaoer  of  iiuolt  Mid  nneoulion  from  the  Meooans.  and 
wiwciikUv  from  thm  KwtUtk,  KbadijiUi  and  Abou-Talib 
dnd  in  allk.  InttH  lu  oanTwtad  six  men  from  Tatreb  who 
bad  WBM  In  jpHgiiiiMfe  to  Mwe*.  On  their  ntnrn  borne 
they  advwntMllMntir  lliiitb  with  tnooBH,  Two  tmii  nfler- 
mnd  ObTt  M%  Yatfab,  in  tine  pamon  of  aevan.ty4v«  repre- 
■sntauvML  on  the  hill  of  Aoabn,  not  fhr  from  lleeoa,  eolemn- 
ly  awon  tiut  ft  accepted  btam  and  Mknowladged  Moham- 
med as  the  prophet  of  God.  He  vow  obaaa  twwve  afiootles, 
after  the  examulo  of  Christ,  to  propaoate  his  nligion.  The 
Mussulmans  of  Mecca  emigrated  to  Yatreb,  lasTing  only  Ali 
and  Aboubokr  with  the  prophet  Uesnite  attempts  at  his 
assassination  ho  looceeded  a  few  months  later  in  escaping 
(aea  Ubjiiu)  to  Tatreb,  which  at  once  changed  its  name 
to  Medinct-cl-Xabi,  Citv  of  the  Prophet.  A  mosque  was 
immediately  begun,  at  t)ic erection  of  which  he  labored  with 
his  own  hands,  and  in  which  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
(633).  Hostilities  soon  broke  out  betwren  Me(%«  and  Me- 
dina. The  Mussulmans.  314  in  numbe  r,  defeated  a  thou- 
sand Koreish  at  the  battle  of  Dedr  (Jan.,  6^),  bat  at  th>' 
battle  of  Mt  Ohud  (Jan.,  835)  were  themselrw  defeated  by  ' 
Abou-Souphian,  the  teadcrof  the  iCoreish.  on  ai^oount  of  dis- 
nl)edienc«  to  the  prophet's  orders.  .Meilina  was  be!«iegc<l 
(627),  but  Mohammed  was  able  to  elivide  his  enemies,  Mime 
of  whom  became  his  adherents,  lb-  -igrud  a  truce (638)  for 
ten  vears  with  the  Korulth,  wherein  it  was  stipulate<l  that  he 
might  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Meci-a  the  following  year. 
Thi*  hp  ilid  (638)  accompanied  by  3.000  Mu.ssuhnans.  As 
thi-  Kori  isli  violated  the  treaty,  he  marched  on  Mecca 
w  itli  11>,(KXI  men.  The  Koreiih  snrrenrlei^sl  without  Hjfht- 
Ttie  eonqucror  dwirovi  d  tlie  MM1  idols  surrounding  the 
Ka»btt.  and  .\boa-Souphiaa  and  all  the  in  habitants  declared 
therasRlves  converts  to  Islam.  The  negotiations  he  had 
undertaken  with  .Abysiinia.  Ppr«ia,  atid  the  Kyzanline  em- 
pire, were  misuecessful.  Duriii;;  tin-  ^e^^^s  >ince  the  Hc- 
jira,  Islam  hml  made  surh  constnui  and  rafiid  |>r'ipn'>>«i  as 
to  have  become  prin  t ienllv  the  n  ligion  of  Aralmi:  when 
Mi>lutmme<l  apmii  iiuidi-  the  iiil>:ritiiSK»>  fr>  Mee<  fi.  it  was  at 
the  head  of  KMI.IKX)  Mussnlinan-i  ifKK^.  His  ronstitntion  had 
bei?n  underminetl  Umc  yviuH  previouitly  lis  [loi-^n  Lrivi  n  him 
by  a  Jewess.  Sotin  after  his  return  to  .\lediua  he  si,  kened 
aiel  dt»^l  June  8,  633.    In  tbp  inifonsi  ions  d.  linuin  of  his 

Inst  moments  he  talked  of  the  aHL'eN  mid  <bHi. 

Tlie  t  wo  (  liJiryes  brought  agaJtiHl  .Vlohnniined  are  that  he 
saiietiiiii'sl  and  liimiielf  pr»<'ticedjr>olvj;»"iy — marrvinL'  fi>nr- 
tf'  t)  uiM-s  lifter  the  desth  of  Knatlijsh.  ten  >•(  whom  sur- 
viviil  him-  and  ttial  he  snne'times  cnijihivi'd  artilior  or  the 
swurd  m  pro|iai;,'iiioii  <,f  hi^  faith.  Til!  the  .barh  of  Kiiadi- 
jftll,  when  hr  was  f'lrty-'iini-  years  tlir  elos.'-t  scrutiny 
reveals  no  flan'  in  liis  rh.-ine,  1  it.  lie  wji.«  dt-vcttptlly  nl«»fln'd 
to  his  niofh-  r'-  (m  iie-ry.  nvv,-r  fi;>rgi>t  a  kindnp^s.  unii  wa.* 
un.sflli*!!  and  jusE.  lli-  Wiis  rili|(>  statesman  and  a  .-^kidful 
oommander,  mtropid  in  baitl.  ,  ;:rii,  v  us  and  human*-  in 
Ti<-t<>rv.  lie  put  forth  no  exiravajiaiit  claiiii?  ef.iieernintr 
hifflwif,  olway.s  declaring  that  hewa-sonly  uii  orilinary  n  in. 
unable  to  Work  tniracles.  and  that  his  vile  ootiiinissil.ii  Wiit 
to  pnHlaini  the  iinilv  of  (mhI.  Whi-tlier  Mdf-d<-e«ivcd  or 
not,  he  was  ."ineere.  The  better  hi'  is  uiiderst<KHl.  iho  more 
favorable  will  be  the  verdict  u[H<n  his  life  and  work.  Im-  | 
partial  iovevtigation  must  pronounc<>  him  one  of  the  great-  ; 
eit  and  nwtt  ingaoioHS  mormera  the  world  liaa  seen.  -  See  | 
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Davenport's  ApolOiJJ)  for  MnhmnmKl  iind  (hf  Koran  (Ijon- 

don.  IwfiU):  GttiTiiierV  L<t  Vii  lU  Mahomet  (Amsterdam, 
17;j-..'i:  .Muir's  Li/,  o/  Mahomet  (Loudon.  ItMl);  d'Ohsson's 
T'ltihdu  lie  VKinpire  Dtlinnnn  iPsris.  17**7^;  ('anwin  df» 
Perceval's  /vVhi-ji  iiir  fhiitoirf  dm  AruhtK  (Pari^,  1S47- 
4iii;  .Suiiil-Hiiaire'-.  M<ihi,init  ft  li  (  unin  il'aiis.  IstVj;;  ,Se- 
dillot's  JlUtoiri  '/-.s  .1  rahr.t  I  Paris.  Kcti  ;  Uou.iitii  Smith's 
Mohammfit  and  Midiiu/tin'ihini/ini  I  Lmnlon,  lH<-t;:  Spreng- 
er's  J)'t.i  Ltfifii  uud  dn  Lthre  dt.t  Jfohammrti  (Leipzig, 
1861-66);  (iarcin  de  Tassy's  L'Jaiamimut  fPariH,  1H74); 
Weil't  JKUkMNHMd  itt  JVg|Maf  (9tnttgart,  i  '<r.]  >. 

E.  A.  liHOSVEJiOB. 

Mohammed :  the  name  of  four  Ottoman  sultans.  Mo* 
HAMMED  I.  (1413-31),  b.  in  1379.  When  Bayezid  I.  died  in 
captivity  (1403),  one  year  after  the  battle  of  AngOtn,aiid 
Tamerlane  retired  beyond  the  Oxus.  the  Ottoman  empire 
remaine<l  in  anarchy  during  ten  years,  while  Bayezid's  lour 
sons,  Soulelman,  Musa,  Isa,  ami  '.Mohammed,  disputed  U» 
throne.  In  1413  Mohammed  alone  survived,  and  became  sola 
ruler.  Uis  main  effort  was  to  restore  the  almost  ruined  em- 
pire to  its  former  condition.  Though  his  rei^n  was  filled 
with  wars  againict  the  learned  dervish  Behrcddin,  the  impon* 
tor  Mustapha,  Karamania.  Persia. and  Venice, he  loved  peaoc^ 
and  was  a  sagacious,  just,  and  generous  soveregin. — MoUAif- 
MEii  II.  BL  FATta,  the  Conqueror,  the  Great  (1431-81),  b.  in 
1429;  son  of  Muradll.  II  hi<<trious  as general,  statesman,  and 
legislator,  no  other  snttan  is  equally  revered  by  the  Otto- 
mans. He  was  expert  with  the  sword  and  bow,  and  po*- 
scsst-d  pri>dii;iou8  strength  and  coura^je.  lie  knew  Arabic, 
(!r<i  k.  Latin,  and  Persian  ;  was  a  poet  and  writer,  and  was 
well  verscil  in  peopraphv  and  niatlutnatics.  Hi-  favored 
thf  art»  aitd  scit'ittes.  built  hospitals,  mosoues.  antl  schr<o!s, 
and  founded  the  great  Ottoman  code,  or  fundamental  law. 
the  Kanoum-N'aine  :  yet  be  was  trpBcherous,  cruel,  and  n  - 
veiipcfiil.  lb'  eotiijticre.i  Ser\iH  in  14-')!).  the  Peloponnesus 
in  l-iCi,  the  enii>ire  of  'l'r>  bi/(iiid  an<l  Wallachin  \n  IKil,  Ka- 
ramania and  Ivhsnia  in  HKi.  ller/enovina  tn  I4(>7.  Nei;rr>- 
poni  in  MTO.  llie  Crimea  in  147ti,  Allmnia  in  147!f.  and  cap- 
tured it'ratito  in  14>ii>.  He  wa.«  sueiessfully  re>i»tcd  by 
Hunvadi  at  Helu'nide  (14.'».')),  by  .^'amlerbej;  in  All'nnia  till 
the  death  of  that  hem  (14t>7)."and  liy  the  Kniuhls  of  .St. 
Jtihti  Ht  lihodcs  (UHi).  Hi- pri--enuiient  I'xj.'loir  was  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  liyzatitine  or  Kastern  Ktnpire  by  ttie  l  ap- 
ture  of  Ctinsiaiituio|(lt'  (.May  2i>,  14o3|  after  a  iiftv-thrMj 
days'  siege.  That  i  ity  he  reorpinizcd  as  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empirt,  guaranteeing  thf  Christians  many  rights 
and  privileges,  and  attrai  tinj;  iidmbitaiits  fn.ni  abroa*!.  He 
die<l  May  8,  1481,  whih'  kadmj.'  his  army  in  an  i  xpinlition, 
the  <.b)cct  (if  which  has  alwa\s  ri'iiiaiued  link iio«  ii,  -  >b i- 
UAMXtU  111.  iljU.">-lHO:ii,  b.  in  I.VMt;  son  of  .Murad  111.  and 
of  the  Venetian  Bulfa.  On  his  ac<'c-a(i()n  he  hail  his  nine- 
teen brothers  bowstiung.  Au  indolent  and  incap«blu 
prince,  the  empire  rapidly  declined  during  his  reign.  In- 
surreoticm  followed  insurrection,  and  the  wars  with  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  the  Qermati  empire,  and  Persia,  were  disas- 
trous, despite  the  capture  of  Rrlau  and  the  Ottoman  victorv 
of  Kerestcs  (Oct.  36,  15M).  where  60,000  Qenuans  and  Man> 
garians  perished. — Mohammed  IV.  (1648-87>.b.  in  1641;  ion 
of  Ibrahim  I.  Indifferent  to  the  empire,  he  devoted  liim- 
s«lf  to  hunting  and  pleasure.  Bis  reign,  though  signalised 
bf  two  illnstnoua  cisnd  viiieisof  the  Kupniu  family,  was 
dunBtrooSi  Its  duef  stents  warn  tlMeomiiletion  of  the  oon> 
quest  of  CMta  (1869).  the  teRfUa  daiealB  of  St.  Oothvpi 
(1664),  and  Holmes  (1687),  and  tha  nuattMtemful  aiq|(i  oC 
Vicnn*  (14Bl)i,  Tba  wmjjjkiaiag  tha  Mtnihr  diaoonteut, 
deposed  MoMunmad  in  1887  and  raised liiabrotlwrSottiel* 
man  II.  to  tba  tbrone.  lfohamm«d  was  cooiinad  in  tJw 
seraglio,  where  he  died  five  ysurs  later  (1602). 

E.  A.  ORn«!vrNnR. 

MohanimedHii  .Vrt :  the  art  of  the  Mohammedan  {wpk*. 
Ill  it  I  (  r  ;iin  d^  1 11  in  ant  t  riii;s.  ilnr  liirp'ly  to  cotiiiijoii  religion, 
override  I  hi'  tt  ;d.  fiii'i.il  di.siiiKiiotis  wliK-h  Mf{)iii-ate  the  Aryan 
Persian-  and  In  li;iiis  fritm  the  .S'tnitic  Arab*  and  the  Turks. 
The  >bilianiiii<  d.iiis  .  %,  .-.)  jn  nmny  of  the  dw^ornlive  arf-s 
and  in  all  brnnrlii'- .  1^  li.  -iLni  dis|ihiy  a  sjircjal  pn-iilrc-i  ion 
for  brilliant  but  harmonious  kolor.  mi  i  for  surf.ii  i  i  inianu  iit 
of  fxtt>-ine  intriency  aii<l  miiiuleut I  if  di  i.iil.  .--i;' h  ■  riia- 
nient  is  geiierally  ooniposivl  of  wholly  coiivt niiniial  or 
gennietric  elements,  except  in  Persia,  where  the  Ki.iranic  pro- 
liildtion  of  pictorial  art  is  less  rigidly  construed  than  anioni' 
the  .Vralis  ami  Turks.  In  textile  fnbri<-s.  espi  ■  lall  v  nigs  and 
i-arpctti,  in  wall  ikuuntlion  by  uuttrry  ornament  and  encaus- 
tic tiling,'  in  ealHiiet-worlt  ana  inian,  in  certain  branches 
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«C  BtttlcirarlL  and  in  nutnascript  illnminatiMi.  the  ait  of 
tba  Letantine  Moelenu.  the  Persians,  aod  the  Mohammedans 
ui  it  particularly  brilliant  and  worthy  of  study.  In 
■rehiteotttre  each  of  these  neea  ha*  built  ap  its  oalional 
style  out  of  materials  and  sugaastioos  famished  bj  the  peo- 
ples it  has  conquered ;  so  tSta  traces  of  Bvzantine,  Sasi-a- 
nian,  Norman,  and  even  elassii;  art  are  found  in  all  Sarat-enic, 
Persian,  and  Imlo-Moslem  works.  In  all  thaee  oii»  dutcou 
the  predominance  of  the  idea  of  surface  deooration,  whether 
of  inlay  or  carving;,  in  marble  ur  plaster  or  wooil ;  the  de- 
pendence on  color  rather  than  on  architectural  fonn  for  the 
chief  elTct  t.  hikI  the  development  of  »»ometric  motives  as 
the  basis  of  <  inmment.  To  this  should  be  added  a  wholly 
origiDal  innovation  in  the  deooratitre  use  of  Arabic  lettering, 
in  relief  or  in  color,  to  form  boiden  and  friezes  of  gnat 
richness  and  beauty. 

The  Arabs,  who  in  the  seventh  century  carried  the  con- 
quering standard  am!  faith  of  Islam  from'the  gates  of  Imlia 
to  the  rillars  of  Ufn-uics,  svi  r<>  neither  arti-st*  nor  builders, 
nor  even  for  the  meet  pan  dwellers  in  cities,  but  nomaflir 
trilx-siuen,  and  therefore  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  nrt< 
and  of  thp  rraffsmpn  of  the  IhihIh  they  (•nnntiercd.  Tin;  Shs- 
raniuiis  in  I'lTbiii,  i.lif  Ciipih  iti  K;,'V])r,  rUt-  nyzHiiiini'  (inu'ks 
in  ihi'  MeiiittTraneau  cuuntries.  w<tl'  thfir  tmiUirr<  aiiil 
deC'Tuturs  for  cimturies.  The  curlier  Mi)hi<innu'iiiin  work^ 
therefore  p<irl«Uce  of  the  character  of  the  arts  of  widely  di- 
verse peoples,  though  these  arts  were  transformed  in  tiim  iiy 
the  imperious  control  of  the  Arabic  mind  and  Koranii'  rt- 
strirtinns.  ThcM'  fsris  cxtilfiiii  the  vunt-ty  nf  style  whii-h 
<listinguislii>»  from  ©atli  other  Ihn  »rts  uf  ihe  Egyplittii 
Arabs,  the  Moors,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and  the  several 
schools  of  Indo-Moslem  art.  The  most  characteristic  mani- 
festations of  .Arabian  art,  so  calle<l  in  distincti'iu  frniii  the 
Moorish  or  Moresiiuc  art  of  Xorthwestern  Afrii  H  Hud  Si»*iii. 
are  to  be  found  in  Elgypt,  especially  in  Caii  u.  utid  in  Svria. 
The  splendid  mosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  was  6uilt 
(637  A.  D.)  by  Byzantine  architects,  but  is  quite  unlike  any 
Brzantino  type.  The  same  was  true  of  the  great  niosijue  of 
El  Walid  at  Damascus  (705  a.  d.).  recently  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured  by  Ore.  In  Cairo  abo  the  earlier  mosques 
and  tooiba  wai*  by  Coptic  architaot*}  botittotlka  the  C<>|>tic 
BTWitine  eburabee,  ther  presented  a  o«w  awidal  of  design, 
consisting  of  many  parallel  rows  of  slight  eolwnna  or  pian 


b«niingarohM  and  anpiwrtine  richly  decontad  wooden  «eil- 
inffc  .  xha  ball  was  piweded  by  an  atrium  or  eoort,  and  the 


mo  of  itaomtnl  aisle  was  adorned  by  a  mSknb  at  prayer 
niche,  indicating  the  direction  of  Msooa,  as  In  tba  parti v 
ruine<l  mo«ques  of  Amron  (S42-720)  aiod  Ibn  TottUun  (870). 
In  later  mosques  a  domical  hall  or  a  oavemowi  vaultod 
chamber,  open  to  the  court,  replaced  the  columnar  arcatled 
ball,  its  walls  inemstadvith  wloreci  marbles  in  ridi  designs 
(moaqne  of  Barkonk,  1149,  anil  of  Hassan.  1898).  In  tbcae 
and  some  others  one  sees,  associated  with  the  mosque  proper, 
a  whole  congeries  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  tombs  in  plans 
of  great  complexity.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  genaral 
adoption  of  domes  and  minarets,  under  Persian 'inflmnee«  led 
to  a  great  increase  of  architectural  splendor.  The  mosques 
of  ILiMan  (l%'i6),  Kl  .Miiayoil  (1415),  .Sinan  Pacha  (1468),  and 
Kait  Bey  (1468)  arc  beautiful  exnmpli'^  of  this  style  of  de- 
sign, which  is  illustrated  on  a  siuiilk-r  scale  by  the  tombs 
of  the  caliphs  and  of  the  >fFimi  lnkes.  la  all  these  the  four- 
centered.  i>oint«l  arch,  thi'  Sjini<  ''!uc  ".stalactite"  corbelini;, 
inter! aowi^tar-pattems  and  minute  geometric  iletail.  play  an 
im|H>rtaut  [tart  both  in  the  external  and  internal  decoration 
of  Willis,  iinmp«,  and  minarel.s  Thn  .Arab's  partif^nlaHv  ex- 
i  >-I  in  rjiliiiu't-work  of  small  fiii'ci's  (-(niil'un'ii  in  int ric.-iti' 
star-pat torn^.  nnil  in  lalt!c?-9eri.'cns  uf  s|ninilr-wi  irk  i>!  t:rvat 
beauty  an  1 1  vuri<-iy. 

.VorcA/ue  Art, — Tlu'  art  uf  Morocco  ariil  Tunis  i-  iir.t  w<-i'. 
known  as  that  of  the  Minrs  in  Spain.  Ih  i uwh  h  ss  ar- 
cessible,  and  !»eldi<ni  i/(itn]>iirah|i>  either  in  splmdor  r,r  im- 
porlHiH-c  wilh  till'  nv.irk^^  :  ■{  tli.'  Sjijihisli  MiH^r-.  < 'i  n.  li  nn. 
St'ViIli-,  T'lli'iln,  (iraiiJiil'i,  Tarracnii.  ^unl  .S<?j{ovwi — n'A  crti- 
tftin  n-lii  *  (if  t hi' i.'raiii Iriir  ■  if  .Mn-li-in  cloinlni<  ii  w  hii  ;i 
lasted  from  TiU  until  the  tiiial  expulsioii  of  the  .Mcmr*  in  14srj. 
The  luihwjue  of  Conlovn,  foundeil  in  786,  coii.-^i-^ts  of  17  rows 
of  32  column*,  each  carryini;  su|M>r]H)M'il  hnrx'shtn?  an-hcs. 
elaborately  cusped,  with  a  doniioid  suiictuiiry  liuilt  "JdO 
years  lat*'r.  Many  sniallor  imisijiies  of  itiis  type  exi-t  in 
i^pain.  at  Tnledo.  and  elsewhere;  but  the  most  splcii<liil 
products  of  Moorish  archit«<:t  ure  are  pala(j4»,of  whiih  tht-  .VI- 
oasan  at  Serille.  Segovia,  and  Makraw  and  the  Albambru  at 
Qranada  are  the  chief  examples.  The  tatter,  built  during 
the  tbirtaenth  and  fourtoonth  centuries,  has  always  been  re- 


^odad  aa  ona  of  tha  wenden  of  tbebnildar^aatitoa  i 
rather  of  its  snncrb  decoration  than  of  anjrtUne  narrdona 
in  its  architeoionie  composition.  Benin  bj  Ifahamawd- 
ben-al-Hamar  in  1288,  enlarged  in  1806^  and  1946,  it 
comprises  two  large  and  several  smaller  00 arts  sorronnded 
by  halls  and  chambers  of  varied  size  and  form,  and  eniU>l- 
li'shed  bjr  ansades  and  fountains  of  great  beauty.  The  build* 
ing  is  one  story  high,  without  external  regularity,  entirety 
covered  internally  with  rich  and  minute  diaper>work  in 

f>laster,  brilliantly  colonnl  and  gilded  except  where  the 
ower  parts  are  ri^vetteil  with  a  wnin!«cot  of  enameled  tiles. 
The  arches  arc  all  cusped,  the  slender  columns  arc  of  colored 
marble,  and  the  windows  filled  with  finely  cxccute<l  plaster 
screens  or  lati  ices.  There  Is  less  of  strictly  architectural  de- 
sign here  than  in  the  buildings  of  Cain),  but  an  even  freer 
use  of  detail  in  relief,  gilding,  and  color.  Thr  ititliiftice  of 
this  sumptuous  decoration  was  long  felt  upon  tli>'  (luthic  art 
of  Spain,  and  even  upon  the  Renaissance  art  which  suc- 
ceeded it. 

Persian  Art. — Amonp  the  P(»i^ian<i  wr  find  a  highly  orig- 
inal and  vital  develnpnicnt  uf  style  m  architecture  and 
(U'<<irBtif)n,  I,cw!  nstfiitaliou.s  than  tlie  HisjianivMorpsfjue, 
iimrc  rii;i(liy  roiivtrncttvi'  than  the  K^ryptu-Araliir.  Persian 
archili-cture  utleiii  examples  of  iintHi^jtig  c-ono-ptinns  cxe- 
fiittd  with  exceeding  refinement,  anci  sinnptunusly  ilrci  rated 
with, lilt  sacrifice  of  dignity.  The  Fereians  ajifnar  to  have 
4'\i-i-llcil  in  the  c-(ni<tniction  of  vaults  anil  diinh-s  frutii  iiu- 
nu-ini  irial  liim-s,  and  the  typo  of  dome,  «lifcbtly  s»  riling,'  and 
puinti'd,  which  llicy  adupted  for  their  ni(isr|uos  and  t.imlisis 
mi  l iunl«red  alike  in  Cairi)  and  in  India,  wher«  arrliirirtnre 
mviil  much  to  Persian  influotuos,  \'ftrious  moe,pius  and 
tiinihs  at  Ispahan,  Tabreez,  SultAiiivc, etc.,  show  a  rich  deco- 
ration of  enanieled  and  painted  tiles,  externally  as  well  as 
inti  rnally — u,  branch  of  art  for  which  the  Persians  have  al- 
ways lifi  ti  famous.  The  •■  ^rriH-n  rnoMpif  ■' at  Broussa  (Tur- 
key; may  be  considered  a  Porsian  work,  it«  lining  of  rich 
blue-green  tiling  being  wholly  of  Persian  make.  The  round 
minaret,  universal  in  Turkey  and  frequent  in  India,  is  also 
of  Persian  origin.  Not  onlv  in  tile-making,  but  in  the 
weaving  of  rugs  and  carpeU*,  Persian  art  displays  surpassing 
exoellenoe;  cipeeially  in  itaaUUfol  Manding  ox  riob  oolora 
broken  into  minnta  araaa,  nvrar  m  lam  maases,  as  in  thosa 
of  Arta  tOoiOKi  In  eaUigtapby^^ni  Important  branch  of 
Madam  ait— Jutha  iOwnlBaiHonof  nuiutsoripts,  in  the  print- 
ing of  cali(MM8,  the  Parrfans  have  navar  tost  their  supremacy. 
Belonging  to  tlia  haiwtical  awt  of  Uw  Bbioh,  the;r  interpret 
very  broadly  the  Koranic  prohibition  of  pictorial  art,  and 
Persian  deoomlion  onnsequentlr  displays  a  fre«dom  and  re- 
sonrcf.  p*-p'cially  in  it?  floral  forms,  not  met  with  in  Sara- 
Cfiiio  nr  Turkish  design. 

Turkish  Art.— Tht  SetjOkian  Tm^  who  in  U'Kl  under 
Mohammed  II.  finally  overthrew OoMtaatinople,  after  occu- 
iiving  for  nearly  a  aantury  the  surrounding  territory  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Thnce,  followed  the  example  of  all  ot  her  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors  by  adopt  iuK  atonoe  tlie  arts  of  the 
conquen>il  race.  The  Conqueror  s  moaqne,  the  work  of 
('hristadoulos,  a  Byzantine  (ireek,  was  a  modification  of  the 
St.  Sophia  type  of  domical  con-it  ruction  and  planning,  a  type 
which  has  persisted,  with  variations,  in  Turkish  tnosque 
<lej«igtis  down  to  the  present  time.  The  nobli'i^t  i  N.nnple  of 
this  t'^  t!n>  mif-'que  of  Sikleiman  the  Matrninci'm  \riira  l.ViO), 
while  in  Constaiitinople,  Brousiisa,  Dama-  us,  ami  other  cities 
are  a  numljcr  of  other  p\'ainplr>«  only  inferior  Co  fhi'.  The 
exteriors  are  more  elslKirati-,  the  interiors  plainer, ;  ban  lliose 
of  xhm  Bv^nn<tne  protntypi's,  to  which  the  Turk.s  have 
added  minnri'ts  and  rliii-!iT>.  iloinical  tombs,  ond  mnny 
otlifT  ac'.Ts-<in(  s.  The  imintn  1  ureli.  with  voiijwirs  i>ItcTIUi;e- 
Iv  liL'hl  and  dark,  nioiinin<-ntJil  diiiirways  -el  in  va>t  mrhcS 
with  ■.talartitie  arein's  ur  iicwls.  and  |iirl  urrstjui'ly  spr.Mi'ling 
wiHi-len-r.T.-i'il  roiirs,  are  features  of  Turki-h  an  hit,  i  i ure 
wliirh  has  produci-d.  lH>sides  moMpies,  sseunt!  line  lMml»  wid 
fountain-,  hut  it  hu  ks  tin'  aluindon  and  exuln-raiu'e  of  Arabic. 
Miiovi-li,  or  ImHaii  hv\  .  i(n>l  has  sufToreil  much  from  the  in- 
tlu>-ni  r.  in  liiv  i  iL'hl.  nil  li  i-iitiiry.  of  tlu'  m^y-l  deirrudiMl 
iodus  uf  r,>i  iH  i>  di>l|<li.  due  Ui  the  ijnporlation  of  Italian 
art  ist*.  The  Turks  excel.  howev4.r,  in  nc^-dk-work,  mg-weav- 
in>,'.  and  s<iim'  brancln-s  of  metal-work  and  inlay. 

fiiiiiitn  Art. — N'orthern  Inilia  cninc  iindwr  the  Moslem 
sway  at  the  end  of  the  twelfili  cenlury.  and  the  Pathan 
iiioiinmrnls  of  the  next  t  eiiiiiry  in  Delhi  and  Ajmere  diHer 
but  little  from  the  older  Jaina  colonnaded  courts  and  halla. 
This  is  hUo  true  of  many  of  the  i[ios<|ue<i  and  tombs  of  Ab- 
niedaiMid,  .Miraapnr,  and  Birkej.  tlumgh  their  domes  and 
minarets  ally  them  with  the  conteniporary  buildings  of  Per^ 
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aU  aad  Egypt.  Stltt  mora  ntuAf  related  to  Persian  models 
are  the  mo«nu«-  hh  I  the  bataar  at  Kalbargah  (Deocan),  and 
the  Juiniiia  Muddjtd  and  the  tomb  of  MabrnQa  at  BgauOr, 
in  whii  ti  ih.  sTstem  ot  Taulting  bjdaaua  en  intanecuiw 
poiuicd  gruiiiod  peadentim  at  once  recalls  the  mcaqne  and 
iba  baaaar at  iq»han :  but  the  most  splendid  wfltluoCMoa- 
hm  lit  ia  ladift  belong  to  the  Moinil  i>eri(Hl  (14M-lTin),  lo 
whteb— «meoUU]r  «t  Agra  and  Mbi— tha  fewwiMS  of 
Hlnda  aiia  Stntoanic  Mtm  to  have  bean  oomblind 

with  wantcffnl  leBiilta,  Tna  Taj  Mahal  ii  one  of  the  moet 
bmiitifal  bmldiBga  m  esbtenm.  S»hnaA. 

iDdo-Moelem  art  can  not  always  b«  separated  from  Hindu 
{pagan)  art  in  its  rninc*r  producta,  such  as  rugs,  carpets,  braas- 
wonc,  and  wood -carving,  in  which  racial  rather  than  rellg- 
lonacluirart'Cristics  preuominate.  These  worksare  all  marked 
fa^ a  wondarf al  patience  and  iuinutene««  of  detail,  and  by 
neh  and  harrooninus  combinations  of  line  and  color. 

BRFEaRXCKa. — For  other  detaiK  see  CVinstjimtixopi.k, 
India,  Prrsu.  and  Saracexic  Abt.  Among  the  leading 
VOffea  of  reference  are  Pri^M  d'Avcnnos,  L'Art  Ambt ; 
Boaigoin,  Lea  Arts  Arabes;  Texier,  L'Art  modtrne  de  la 
Arw;  Owen  Jones,  Orammttr  of  Ornam^nl  and  The  Al- 
ktmira;  L.  Parrill^e,  L" Architecture  Otiomane ;  J.  K«rgijs- 
wHt  Indian  awl  Kn.il«m  ArehiUetur«,  A,  D.  F.  IIaiili.v. 

Habammedanism :  th(»  name  commonlv  but  improperly 
applied  by  Europeans  to  the  religion  tau|:(it  by  the  prophet 
Mohammed.  The  name  Islam  (resignation,  submission)  is 
that  given  bv  the  founder  and  invariably  employee!  by  its 
adherentjs.  he  latter  deprecate  lieitig  i-alled  Mohammed- 
ans or  Mahomotaits.  ossertmg  they  are  followers  of  no  human 
being,  but  are  Mussulmans  or  Mo.4piti.'(  (the  resigned  or 
submitted). 

Knowledge,  according  to  flif  Mu^wnlraans,  is  derived 
either  from  the  five  physiDil  --oiisos  ur  from  tradition, 
ther<'>iy  int'liidins^  both  oral  irmliiiini  atid  rex-elatiim,  or 
from  riiixjii.  No  knowledge  is  dcnvid  fn^m  iuMtinttion. 
The  Ki  iiiu,  th<>  pift  of  revelatif'ii,  roiiiaina  all  the  laws  ami 
doctr;ii<'>  i-iiii--ii';f rt'il  of  liiviii.;  oncm.  This  liM.ik  i-  (urthur 
expoun<le«l,  in  miiiil  ion  to  il  s  ol  ivioiis  nu'imiuj:,  hv  t  ho  Siiniiti, 
or  oral  trwlit  ion  CI ■nrcruintj  tlu'  [inii'hct'.s  sayin^rs,  jk  i ir ms, 
ant!  .-sr-ti  his  ^^itenee  in  eertaiii  c-irt- iimzitaiu'eKi  Ly  ihc  hlyruH- 
y-uinnii'i  h.  or  explanations  and  legal  decisions  mnii  rcii  l>y 
til-  ,4j>ostl,.s  anil  chief  disciples  contemporary  with  or  imme- 
liiiiti  lv  -iil.««iuent  to  the  propht  t  ;  luni  h\  Kiyass,  or 
liiti  r  .1-  i  iMon«,  made  during  the  curly  oi  iit'irii's  of  Tslam. 

TIp'  "  i  iiiral,  all-dominating  idea  of  tlu  faith  :s  the  unity 
ofCiiMl.  In  the  creed,  "There  is  no  (i.  Ill  lint  (n.ii.iimi  M«>- 
iiiininii'il  IS  the  prophet  of  Go«i,"  t ho  fifst  t  huiso  is  tIjo  all- 
inipi'Tliint,  iind  the  stjcond  is  added,  not  to  oxalt  Mohani- 
nii-ii,  liiit  -iinply  thai  tiion  may  act-reilit  his  inissic  in.  and 
hi'Uct  ii<oc*pt  a!:d  briivvc  wlmrevcr  he  taught  «>  n  vrah  d  lu 
him  conccmiiif,'  ilf  d'  ity.  The  theologie  systnn,  lumever, 
embraces  many  ollitrr  doctriiiLS.  For  oonvcDioiio'-  ntid  di-fl- 
ni:  •'!io^«  twu  catitchismK  havi;  lus-n  drawn  u[i  :  <iiii'  iti  'I'uvk- 
iali,  t  ttllod  Expoaidon  of  the  Mu-ttniiimn  Faith.  l)y  >tohain- 
med  t)en  Pir  Ali  el  Berkrvi ;  and  on.'  in  Araliio.  l'\  Nivljhm 
ud-din  N'essefy,  who  dit.-d  at  Bagdad  lu  114^.  The?*  two 
catechisms  do  not  disagree,  but  the  latter  is  the  authorizinl 
and  universally  ac(^«pted  summar)-  of  orthinlox  Islam.  With 
Oriental  prolixity,  and  with  scant  regard  t<j  their  logical  order 
or  relative  importance,  it  set*  forth  flfty-eieht  (IcH-trines  or 
article*  of  faiUi,  all  of  which  are  equally  held  by  ih**  ortho- 
dox. Some  are  sanitary  rather  than  (heological;  some 
hardly  more  than  definitions;  some  seem  alma'^t  puerile, 
vhila  others  set  forth  the  sublimest  truths  held  in  common 
by  all  DMmothsiatje  pao|^cs. 

DMiriuHj—Thb  exbnsnoe  of  tba  wodd  wovw  a  creator. 
This  creator  is  God.  There  fa  only  one  God :  b«  Uvea,  is 
etamal, omnipotent,  and  ombiseient;  boara  all,  sees  all;  ia 
•ndowsd  with  will  and  netion  t  in  bbit  tban  fa  neithor  flonn 
nor  face  nor  limita  nor  nombm  nor  MMnben  nor  ntti*  nor 
multiplication  nor  diriaion,  because  ha  ia  i^thw  wMly  nor 
matter,  and  has  neitber  beginning;  nor  end;  be  exists  by 
hiinM'ir.  Nsithdiit  i:<-nfration  or  liabitation,  beyond  the  cod- 
trol  of  tiiiiL-.  ini'otiipuralile  in  his  nature  ss  itt  hia  afttiibateSi, 
whicti,  while  not  distinct  from  his  osseooe,  do  not  oonstltntc 
his  being.  God  pi>SM->-os  the  word.  The  word,  eternal  in 
its  e<i<eni-e.  has  neither  visible  lf)i<T  nor  cliiirfiftcr  nor 
"ound,  ntid  itS  natnre  is  the  opiioi-ite  of  silonci'."  "Tin- 
Koran  is  the  uncroatt'd  wi>rd  of  (i<«l,  written  in  our  luniks, 
engraved  on  our  hearts,  nriiculatc'l  on  our  torigucs,  heard 
by  onr  eara,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  word  is  received,  and  1 
not  the  word  itself,  which  ia  etcnial  and  aelf-exiatent."  The  | 


iwliever's  future  spiritual  vision  of  God  is  demonstrated  by 
ri'ason  and  revelation.  In  the  tomb  sinners  are  tormented, 
there  the  faithful  enjoj'  spiritual  delights,  aiid  there  all  the 
dead,  without  «xception«  an  onsaliooed  by  the  anMls 
HunnlMr  and  Nekir  aa  to  thdr  God,  their  religion,  and  tbeir 
prophet.  The  MSOrrMtiaii  of  the  dead,  the  balanoe  wherein 
are  weighed  tSi  actions  oommtttad  during  Ufs,  the  daily 
reoord  (i»Csii)af  each  inilividual,thaex»ninatioa  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  the  bridge  la/  Sirat),  the  oeisatifll  fanstii,  ami  a 
never-«ndlng  paradise  and  bell,  are  all  real  and  certain. 
There  are  twelve  capital  sins — polytheiMn.  homicide,  injury 
of  anotlter,  adultery,  desertion  on  the  field  of  battle,  magic, 
rotitiery  oi  orphans,  disobedience  to  parents,  saeiilege  at 
Mecca,  usury  and  illegal  gain,  theft,  use  of  wine — any  of 
which  God  may  pardon  save  polytheism.  Through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  prophets  guilty  l)eliever9  will  not  remain  in 
hell  forever.  Faith  is  belief  in  and  confession  of  all  re- 
vealed bvOod:  good  works  can  1h'  iiu'rca.st'(l  or  diminished; 
not  so  faith,  which  is  the  same  as  l^lHIn.  Thodestinyof 
the  elect  and  the  damned  is  decreed  t>v  the  Eternal,  for  pre- 
destination exists  in  the  essence  of  God,  and  he  never 
changes;  Init  this  predestination  extends  only  to  spiritual 
c<mdltion,doe!i  mil  indud*'  all  mankind,  and  has  no  coiuiee* 
tion  with  one  s  moral,  civil,  or  potitical  condition  ;  man  is 
never  deprived  of  free  will.  The  prophets,  envoys  of  God, 
have  attested  their  mysterious  mission  by  protligies  and 
marvels:  of  these  Adam  is  the  first:  Christ  is  superior  to 
all  the  others  save  Mohamme<l.  the  la.<  and  most  eminent 
of  all.  The  angels,  (lod's  measiengers  and  servants,  are  with- 
out sex.  The  sacred  books  descended  from  heaven,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  are  in  order  of  rank  the 
Koran,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gosjiels,  and  the  Psalms.  The 
txxlily  ascent  of  Mohammeil  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  a 
fact, '  The  saints  jiofwiw  the  gift  of  miracles.  The  funeral 
prayer  for  one  just  dead  is  incumbent  on  the  surv  ivors.  The 
use  of  the  hath  !<  ohlij^fltor)'  on  travelers.  Daff-jtiico  is  not 
a  jiroliiliiti-d  drink.  Smnts  do  not  attain  the  S4»nic  felicity  as 
till-  |iriiii)i,  ts.  \.i  niaii  is  exempted  from  obedience  to  posi- 
tive ami  proliiliil ive  )a«>.  'I'he  text  of  a  «acr«<l  book  must 
lie  uiiderKlooii  in  its  literal  scn>(i.  To  lack  faith  in  thf  sa- 
cred liooks,  to  be  inditTrreiir  to  sin.orlo  juke  abmit  relii;ion.« 
matters  or  about  \vi.r»iiip.  to  distrust  God,  lo  Lttvi»  no  ftiir 
ef  his  threateniiiL.'N  or  punishments,  put  confidence  in 
diviners  or  omens  jill  tneM*  things  are  infidelity.  Prayers 
for  ttie  dead  eontrilmte  to  tlf  n  jnise  of  their  souls.  God 
Itsteiiii  lo  |irHM  raiii|  orants  it~  | ■.:>litions.  Certain  sign« 
will  annuiiiice  tlie  en<l  uf  ;lie  worhi.  I)i  ictors  of  theology 
are  not  infallible.  Human  jTojihet s  are  su jierior  to  angelic 
!iro|ihets.  and  men  are  hitdu  r  t  hati  antrels.  The  foregoing 
sum  mars ,  ti  ifrvlher  wit  h  nine  doctnticv  i  iiiii-ertung  the  rank, 
[in  ri  i^'-at  is  e>,  and  litnitat ion^  of  the  early  caliphs  and 
imams.  i,'i\es  brielly  and  in  fh>'  same  order  the  contents  of 
the  eiiterhisin  iif  I  limir  Ni-ssefy. 

Ititntii. —  .\s  to  niaiters  of  rinial  or  rcqnired  externa]  \>i>- 
servanei  ,  t  here  an  foiirsv^tem^  all  ei|iiall_v  n'[iuteil  ortho- 
dox, thoni;h  ditTeriijg  in  Vttrioiisi  details,  foniidetl  bv  tin- 
;manis  A/am  Hlni  Hanifeb  (d.  767s,  .'^cliatiy  id.  H4!(,i.  Sfalck 
(d.  7'Ja).  and  liannbel  (d.  S-W).  This  ritual  has  bceu  aliuosit 
unmodified  since  the  ninth  century.  Most  Mussulmans  an* 
followers  of  llaiiifch.  but  the  four  sj-stems  are  taught  side 
by  side  in  ttie  large  theologu-al  seminaries.  The  external 
oiwervanocs  are  fire:  tmriflcation  or  ablution,  prayer,  fast, 
pilgrimage,  and  the  titne.  The  manner  whereby  each  ^hall 
be  dischargcfi  is  indicated  with  scmmilous  and  minute  par- 
ticularity. Puriflcatk>n  d<K>s  not  deliver  Ikon  sin.  wbich 
can  be  washed  away  only  by  repentance  and  woiln  of  peni- 
tenos,  but  no  man  isnanniUed  topcffoim  any  mUipons  act 
until  Mmaolf  and  ma  garmenti  an  fk«a  flam  muefill  de- 
ftlamant.  Player  must  be  mad«  toward  the  VLuma  (f .  f.) 
ftva  times  event  twenty-four  hoan,  Jnst  bafora  sunrise,  at 
noon,  in  the  afternoon,  at  eviening;  «id  the  night. 

The  words  are  carefully  preseribea  as  are  alaslhe  pitwtni- 
tiona,  genuflet^^tions.  ana  changes  of  position.  Prayer  is 
incumbent  on  every  Mussulman,  male  or  female,  after  tl>e 
age  of  seven.  Fast  continues  thniugh  the  entire  month  of 
RamAZan  (</.  vX  This  is  obligniory  after  the  age  of  fcur- 
lei-n..  As  to  pilgrinmgo,  sec  IIadj.  The  tithe,  not  really 
thoue;h  nominally  a  tenth,  is  ret^uireil  only  of  the  ri«-b, 
or  of  those  iti  ciisy  cimimstaucca,  and  is  devoted  «<>  in- 
iliu'ent  f on-ligioiiists.  Though  these  obaerTanct«,  save  the 
Tifth,  im>  demanded  frmn  every  heliever.  a  varieiy  of  c«ndt- 
tioii<i  may  free  from  the  performance  any  or  even  of  alL 
This  discharge  may  be  many  times  repeated,  through 
montba,  during  yeats,  or  even  throughout  a  lifetime.  Thus 
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porertjr,  sickncMi,  pb^ical  defects,  in»bUtt]r  to  provide  for 
nmilj'  ueoMsities  in  case  of  shs^^nce,  may  and  doe*  dispense 
"  MidBfioin  the  hiwlj.  These  exemptioiMI  mivapaouinr 
BDt  in  the  case  of  vroriifti,  on  a4:o«ant  of  tktif  pbyaical 

 neM  or  phjrsical  conditions  of  aei. 

can  hardly  be  npantod  fton  HwnuI- 
iMill  theok^.  the  two  so  trench  npou  knd  tat  to  oonnc'ct<>d 
iHtli  Moh  other.  Its  minutix*  «re  klmoat  loflnito.  The 
Tteas  apeciaUy  denounced  are  hypocriBj,  M  in  readioK  tlie 
Koran  for  pay  or  admimtKm ;  envy,  as  wishing  that  anot  her 
WMf  lose  his  property;  ohrtinacy.  covetousnes*.  sln't<>"y. 
■Tarioe.  Love  of  tite  world  is  the  initial  printMplu  of  sin. 
and  is  folly,  for  real  joy  is  only  in  heaven.  One  must  not 
honor  the  rich  simply  for  his  wonlth,  or  despise  the  poor,  or 
seek  out  a  neijfhbor's  secret  fault;*,  or  deceive  another,  or 
ever  lose  from  Mtfht  the  real  motive  for  shunning  vice.  The 
foremwt  virtue  i.>i  jNitien*'*'.  wh«-roliyone  endures  misfortune 
and  suffering;  urithout  .-^jiiv^-i'.!  secret  complaint ;  sueh 
patience  is  the  necessary  first  fruit  of  Ihlam,  iiiFi'iniiif»h  as 
the  believer  is  entirely  and  joyfully  Mibmifwivc  td  (icHl's  will. 
Gratitude  t'>  ami  fear  of  Ooii,  trust  in  his  mercy,  aver^iion 
to  mert'ly  worldly  delights,  ore  in  close  connection.  Hu- 
luility  i.H  re«jui*ite  wherebv  one  dcclfirf?«  himself  ttic  Jcrwt  «>f 
the  faithful.  One  should  always  think  w.  ll  wf  utlins.  Imt 
jiitif;'t' himself  wv^rely.  A  j>roir,i>.'  luu-i  ^k-  ■^trirtlv  li.-]it  ; 
oni'  inii'-t  iiivir.u'  ih  ir  st  I'lil.  Dr  t  i:'i;>*h  t  hiii;,'  iin|iiir'', 
piay  fci'^ii'  -  i-li^iiii'c.  l-'riiiiiy  -hniM  I"*  <— ih-cinl ly  rs- 
teemi  il.  I-  i  iium-  Acimu  niiil  Kvi' witi-  i  riMii  rl  i-n  ili:it.  (lay, 
KirniMi'-s  to  iiriiitiui?  is  liuty  lUnl  wjsili.iii,  f^r  rju-li  sliiiH  Im» 
juiiLT'-'l  I. 'it  iiily  Ipy  (lis  i-c!i(i;jrt  i(.«iiril  nu  n,  Init  1i  ward 
orutes.  '  must  i*(tt.4;ii  carefully  iiti'"'-'  imy  sin  that  may 
enterbyany  of  ■■  the  *i«jven  doors,"  whi<  li  niiL,'ht  tiicii  Ih  rume 
"the  sevf  ii  ;;nies  of  hell."  Th^we  d>'i n-s  are  t hi' l  urs,  lyejs, 
tonjj"U''.  liiituls,  feet,  stoiiiH>  li.  mul  tin-  nr^iins  of  si  x. 

Chfu-'jn  <i;3aiH»(  Islam. — The  uiuiii  chiirj^>'s  ari'  sriisuou*- 
nt'ss.  ti  lrrniion  or  approval  of  slavery  an  l  ji  ilytjarnv,  the 
|i«j«iUuu  l<>  M  hieh  it  in  <iup(M«<Hl  to  relegate  wawtiii,  au^l  that 
It  has  often  been  iir.i|iaL.'iittil  !>y  tlii>  sword.  The  first  and 
last  charges  are  well  .-iisiiiint'ii.  The  d«x'lrine  of  literal  in- 
terpretation seems  to  n<'(<ss;i  arc  ih.il  theglowin::  pii-sagi-w 
of  the  Koran  lie  taken  in  sitirt  liirral  s«'r»ae.  Tin  y  m-t?  so 
nnderst<H)d  by  the  vast  tnuji.ri'v  nf  Mussulnuii'.s.  huvf  h'-ni  i' 
furnished  a  most  powerful  uiueulive  m  buttlt',  and  inr;;rly 
Contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the  faith.  Yet  many  <>f  their 
theologians  assert  that  these  passagi^s  are  pic-turea  or  meta- 


phors, the  literal  inlerpn>ialion  of  whieh  nm-rt  mean  "iiiter- 
j>n-tati<m  acconling  to  the  idea  contained."  As  to  slavery 
and  polygamy.  Mohammed  found  them  overywhero  in  Ara- 
bia. Be  de»troye<I  neither,  but  rei>trict«d  and  ameliorated 
both.  As  to  tlie  third  charge — so  far  aa  it  can  be  divon-tnl 
bom  oonsidenUions  of  pul^  gainy— woroiui  was  elevated  b^' 
Islam :  not,  indeed,  to  the  hichcet  dignity,  bat  atill  to  a  posi- 
tion each  as  in  Arabia  ah*  had  never  itnown  befoie.  The 
seetiuion  vt  woman  is  DrimaiilT  the  iwultdFOiieBial  pv^n- 
dlw  and  idaaa,  not  of  taiiaai.  Nowtiera  1*  the  flMtlwr  Mid 
in  neater  revarenoe  than  among  the  H uamlmaaai 

Ftdtlify  to  ExUmal  01«ertwiec»  oni  Jt^wneB  of  th* 
Moral  Ctxlf. — Islam  haa  manj  merdy  nominal  adiieranta, 
and  others  apparently  anfnfluenoed  by  its  moca)  teachings. 
Uonover,  by  strange  inconsistency,  many  aealooa  llnaaul- 
raaaa  liave  adopteil  and  oiterdy  rnamtain  enstoma  and  ideas 
Ofpoaed  to  their  nrophet^i  ujachtng.  and  directly  violating 
hia commands.  For  example,  Mam  forbids  castration  and 
the  cnipluymcnt  of  ennnchs,  yet  eunuchs  abound  in  the 
palaces  and  mansiona of  wealthy  Mussulmans.  The  flfty- 
fecond  d(K"trine  denounces  faith  in  divini>rs,  magicianv.  t  r- 
tune-tellers,  a-stmlogcrs.  and  omens,  yet  belief  in  these  tltiiiL'^ 
is  i;:if  i  ersal  atnong  Mu.'Wulmans.  IVrsistency  in  iletiying  hn- 
luaa  frue  will  is  expressly  declared  impiety  desi^rving  of 
death,  yet  Kismet — the  most  absolute  and  all-emhrncing 
latallcm — Is  practically  accepted  by  the  Massulman  world. 
Jtoluuamed  aeclan.il,  "  Xo  monasticisin  in  Islam,"  yet  the 
aeventj'two  eiders  of  dcrvisl»>s — n^ully  monks,  though  mar- 
ried—iUV  its  most  fanatical.  mo!«t  fevered,  and  perha|>s 
raoei  powerful  supporters.  Yet.  after  all  this  is  granted, 
the  fact  remains  tnat  Islam  docs  have  a  marvelous  hold  on 
its  memliers,  and  that  its  extenial  re<iuirement-s  are  oIh 
SKTved  in  gitneral  with  marvelous  fldeliiv.  The  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision is  never  omitted.  The  Mu^suhuan  who  does  not 
make  hf*;  puriflcatii-ins  and  stated  prayers,  who  eats  pork  or 
indiil^'i  s  Ml  n  ine,  who  does  not  scrupulously  keep  tne  fast 
and,  if  wealthy,  give  )ii>;  alms,  is  the  rare  cvcrption.  The 
young  Mu.ssiilman,  e<  hi  rated  abroad  or  in  <  mact  with 
Waetem  or  i^uropean  customs,  may  be  lax,  iudiflerent,  or 
▼OL.  TID^IS 


sket>tic«l,  but  the  immense  majority  adhere  to  their  religion 
and  its  nraetiecs  with  a  tenacity  pnjl>ably  never  greater 
than  lo-aay.  Some  of  the  virtu«i»  it  enjoins  they  poeseas  in 
higher  degree  than  they  do  others,  but  the  average  Muaeal- 
man  is  piilirnt  -•iibmi^niTn  iiimpin,  nnrnTinin,  honoit.  tolPi 
perate.  hospitable,  and  Itlna. 

Stftt. — Mohamnit'ilnn  mh-Is  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
many  have  become  cxtimt.  They  are  often  s[>oken  of  as  the 
"seventy-two  heretical  sects,"  but  this  estimate  k  far  below 
the  n>al  numl>er.  While  sometimes  founditd  M  interpreta- 
tion of  diM'trines,  a.*  the  Wahal>e«s.  they  have  generally  arisen 
in  oartisansbip,  in  adherence  to  the  supposeadaims of  some 
individual  leader,  as  amonpr  thp  Shiltes.  In  the  intensity  of 
their  sectarianism  thev  ofieii  been  envenomed  and 

fsnatical  almost  beyonil  l  i  In  f  S'e  IsxaTi.is,  KarmatHUXS, 
MoTASAl.lS.  Nl-SAIKIEH.  Sinln  s,  Wahabkf.s,  etc. 

Mon>  than  almost  any  other  gn-at  religion.  Islam  seems 
held  bv  its  very  nature  within  certain  geograjihical  bounda- 
riesi.  It  might  spreail  indellnitely  K.  and  \S.  along  an  im- 
iiii  Mse  l)elt  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  yet  there  are  certain 
[lariilli  Is  beyond  which  it  can  hanlly  pass.  or.  if  it  passes, 
wh.  ri'  II  (  an  in  verhold  its  own.  LiK-ai  in  its  st-lf-imposed 
n  st  rii  tiiiiis.  It  lai-ks  capability  of  adjustment.  Yet  a  mod- 
.  in  si  hiifi]  i  f  .^lussulmans  claim  that  it  is  capable  of  ada)>t^ 
jiig  ii«:lf  In  all  lati'ti'lp-i  and  civili7.alion8.  See  the  refer- 
ences uniler  M'liMMMMi,  and  Cauph,  Ommiaoks,  SmfrKa, 
Sl'nnites,  and  DckviAUKs.  K.  A.  titUMV&XOB. 

Mohamw«Hlan  Schools:  .St  tlie  Appendix. 

Hahave  Indians:  See  Yi-man  I.sdiams^ 

Hthawk  River:  the  principal  afflneutef  the  Badsou, 
siirpaasing  in  Tolome  that  stream  above  its  eonHttenoe.  It 
rises  in  Lewis  eo,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a generally  eastward  oourae 
rcachea  the  BtKUon  at  Cohoea.  It  Afforda  vaiaable  water- 
power,  and  flows  throngh  a  valley  Umed  for  ila  beauty. 

Mohce'lev :  same  as  Mouhilev  (9.  v.). 
Mohefna*:  See  Aloohovuk  Inpuiis. 
Haiti,  JoLn. von:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Oermany, 
Oct.  29, 1800;  educated  atTSliingien  for  the  Lutheran  min- 
istrj',  but  was  early  attracted  to  Oriental  studies,  fliinese, 
and  especially  Persian,  in  which  he  was  dcstiin  ii  {«  win  re- 
nown. In  1^23  be  went  to  Paris,  where,  utider  the  leader- 
ship of  de  Sat  y.  at  this  lime  waethegreat  school  for  Oriental 
learning  in  Europe.  11c  thus  came  under  the  influence  of 
Am^icre,  Engine  Bumouf,  and  Abel  Kcmusat.  In  1826  he 
received  the  appointment  of  a  professorship  of  Oriental 
s  at  TQbingen,  with  permission  lonunain  in  Paris. 


Langnagesi 

At  this  time  the  French  (Jovemment  cojnmi.ssioned  him  to 
pre|M»re  an  edition  of  Firdausi's  Shah  yUmah  (see  Fim- 
UAfsI).  thr  first  volume  of  which  aoficared  in  1JS38.  He 
worked  alsM  f<ir  ii  lime  in  London  ami  at  Oxford.  In  1847 
he  became  I'rofes-sor  of  Penman  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  in  1K.VJ  director  of  the  Oriental  de]tartment  of  the 
national  printing-ofliee.  He  was  a  mfmlii  r  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  m<)St  clo*elv  a.'ssociated  with  tin  Sixii  u'  .\-iittiiine 
clown  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  4,  1m«6.  ills  principal 
Work  is  his  edition  of  FinlHiisI's  Shah  yUmah,  text  and 
translation  {Le  Lifre  dm  Jtoin  txir  Firdoutii,  tf  vols..  Paris, 
1836-08).  incomplete  at  his  death.  An  edition  of  the  trans- 
lation, in  seven  volumes,  appeared  after  hi"  deslh  (Paris, 
18T6-TO).  Iitiji'irtanl  als«i  an.- his  coll.  ■  ini  r.  |"iri'  [.iil.l>h.-i| 
[MislhuilKiUslv  undi  r  the  title  ['iiigf-^' /•!  An.t  tli  s  h'tiiil'  .i 
Oriinliilrn  (f*arLs.  1h7!»i.— His  broth>  r.  Ili  .ii.vov  Mciu,  li. 
nt  St-ittgart,  Apr,  l^i'"):  »ttiii!ieil  ni.  au  and  natural 
V  iiMi.  i'  ^it  Tnbingt  II.  JiiiM  api'i'inti  ii  I 'r< 'feasor  in  Hotany 
and  direet4(rof  tli.'  iBaanii  al  tciitin/n  in  llial  eify  in  lH;j.5. 
1).  Mar.  ;il,  ]!■•  "a-  I'h'  m-sl  .  nun. Tit        -alile  unat- 

nfn*«t  f>f  bis  <\nx.     Ili^  |.tMii  ipal  wi'iKsan   /''f.^rihn  lifHt 

Utl-'>  '<'1'     -  .  1 'i'r/(/J)/l*'     find     J'AljSir/.',r;ii'     ii,  r     ( i i  ll  ilfillse 

(183):;  linni/L'iti'  :ur  Anotomie  wi  l  t'i.iisi,,l,„i>,  ,h  r  t-*-- 
gelnbtlisrhen  Ztlie  i  antl  a  larire  iminU  r  of  memoirs, 

the  princ^al  ones  colleettsi  in  his  Vfrmiitrhte  Srhriftm. 

Uevi.swl  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Htthler,  mSlrr.  Johaxx  Aium:  theologian;  b.  at  Ingers- 
heim,  WQrteml>erg,  May  6,  171M5;  studieil  theohigy  at  sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  universities  of  Gennaiiy,  both 
Protestant  and  Hnman  ("atliolie ;  was  onlaineci  a  ttriest  of 
the  Komiin  ("ailiMlir  <  l;iir«-h  in  1819:  lM.came  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Tiibingen  in  and  nt  Mitnif^h  in  1h:?5.  1).  at 
Mnnich.  Apr.  12,  1H;W.     Hi-  j.r;n.  iiml  w.  ^k-  arr   //."•  /-.'  'i- 

heit  i»  der  Kircke,  oder  dat  iVtnci/  dts  KulftolkUmM 
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(162S)^lu>d  his  SymhoJik  (1832),  which  ran  through  maaj  edi- 
tl(HM|  tad  was  traiiblnUtl  into  Englis^h  in  ll^l}2  bjr  RobertMtn. 
Itisanexpoditinn  of  tlie<l<H-trinal  jiflferencws  l>etween  Koman 
OHtholios  and  Pnitt'?itaiits  as  »ci  fortli  in  thvir  n-cot^iizt'd 
eneds  or  tymMs.  It  wn-s  answenxl  by  Nitzsch,  Marliuinokc. 
and  e»|>ct'ially  by  Baur.  The  controversy  which  fiisucd 
rpnd<'rwl  MOhler's  jKisition  so  painful  that  ho  H>iij;lit  a 
IninsftT  to  some  nihtr  uiiivfrsii y.  (  luiirs  at  Hoiiii  and 
MUnster  were  offered,  but  he  tinally  a<-<-fptod  ttie  call  to 
Munich.  Kt  visnNl  by  John  J.  Kease. 

Mohi.  Hexrik:  inet«orologii<t  and  geographer;  b.  at  Ber- 
gen, Xorwar,  Mar  15.  ;  attended  the  cNtlmlial  whool 
1S49-52:  the  university  in  CbrwUatiia  Iti&l}-^:  waa  as- 
sistant obsiTvt-r  at  the  a-stronomical  observatory  at  Chris- 
tiania  1860-66:  has  tx-eu  prtifossor  in  the  university  and 
director  of  the  Meteorological  Inst  itute  since  1866.  I  le  was  a 
member  of  the  international  cominiltee  of  the  meteorohn^lcal 
confesses  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Manich.  Ho  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  phyxical  jwrl  of  Uie  Norwegian  North  Atlantic 
expedition  with  the  Voringcn  18~6-7K,  and  member  of  its 
editorial  committee.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national polar  conference,  and  organizeil  the  NUrwegiau 
polar  station  at  It(»s.'<ekop.  He  rweive*!  the  hotioniry  de- 
gree of  I'll.  1).  from  I'psula  in  1MT7.  His  publi<'ati<ins  are 
numerims.  Aiikuij^  tlieiu  maybe  mcntioneil  hia  A/liix  ilts 
tetnfjflti^  <!•■  t' lu-^'.ilut  Mel.  d«  Xort'i^e  (1870):  th<.-  Ix-iwrtx 
of  the  yiince(ji(in  Allnnlic  Expediliun,  Astrunoiny,  Geog- 
raphy (IHS^i.  Meteorology  (1883),  Depths,  Tem]R'niture,  and 
Circulation  of  the  N'orlh  Sea  (1887) ;  ami  especially  his  ex- 
cellent (t'ruruhCii/r  di  r  Mi  l'i/ruloi/i'-  in  Norwi'gian  iiiul  (ler- 
man  (1875  ;  4lh  ed.  1887),  also  traui^late*!  into  Kusi^ian,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  French.  M.  W.  Hakrinuton. 

Molr,  David  Macbeth  :  physician  and  author ;  b.  at  Mus- 
selbun^h.  Scotland,  Jan.  5, 17U8;  became  in  1817  a  successful 
pra^'tiiinner  of  medicine  at  Musselburgh,  where  he  was  set- 
tlwl  till  his  death.  He  soon  became  widely  known  as  "  Delta," 
from  the  letter  &  appendeil  to  his  numerous  poems  in  the 
periodical  lit<»ratun^  of  that  time.  \U»  Lfgend  of  (ienfrirvf 
(1H2I),  Autohii><)ritphy  of  Miii^ii)>  Wmirli.  a  novel  (1K28). 
HiMorij  of  Mrdirinr  i  lluini  ftic  Vino.t  i  lS  ltS),  and  his 

leotiiTM  on  Poetical  Literature  (ittSl)  are  all  of  value.  D. 
at  Dumfries,  July  6,  ISBL         Beviaad  bj  H.  A.  Bum. 

■olstare :  See  HcnoDirr. 

HoJ«T«  ladlsBt :  See  Ytthav  lymAm. 

MoJAs.  <ir  Moxfis,  iiio-h"ls  :  a  rm  e  of  Indians  in  Nnrthem 
Bolivia,  prim  ipally  on  the  Mainore.  one  of  the  great  bniiu  hes 
of  the  Madeira.  Formerly  they  extended  to  the  Guapon', 
Itonama,  and  Beni,  and  were  very  numerous ;  their  tribal 
relations  were  loiuse.  each  village  being  practically  inde- 
pcndunt ;  thuy  8ubsigt4.-d  pritici]kally  by  agriculture,  wore 
long  shirts  mode  of  bark,  and  were  inihl  aud  friendlj  in 
disposition.  When  the  Jesuit  Cyprian  Baraza  came  among 
them  in  1674  they  readily  listened  to  his  teachings,  and  flf- 
twn  large  mission  villa^  were  eetablished  in  their  tcrri- 
ton;  one  cf  iJmt,  Tnnidiid  (founded  1687),  is  now  the 
capital  of  tlia  dmnDunt  oC  Banf.  The  descendants  of  the 
Kojia  an  dtmA  Citholiea:  tlMjr  an  induatrtou;  excel  in 
lignt  aitistio  wwk,  and  an  mwm  in  damsnd  aa  canoemen 
MM  mMMMMtiheKn.  PkyaloaUjr  they  an  a  handsome  race. 
Mid  Mtbw  ngbt  oolored  fbr  lodhuia.  By  their  huiguoge 
MMyhdonKtotbe  great  Maynutf  or  Amnkk  ■toek.wUtm 
ones  extflooed  to  the  Bahanwldanda;  tte  CKianAl  of  Matto 
Gronm  are  eloaely  allied  to  them.  Thgijr  am  aaid  to  Bontber 
alntut  80,000.  but  this  inohidea  other  tribes  whidt  have 
mingled  with  them  in  the  miwions.  The  beat  existing 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  their  language  is  that  of  Father 
Macban  (l..ima.  1701).  See  Keller,  ?%e  Anuum  «md  Ma- 
deira Sivert  (1875).  nnuEBT  H.  Smro. 

Mokanna:  Sec  Hakim-Hex-Allah. 

Mokrf,  mok  rt*.  •  ►tokar  :  poet  ami  novelist :  h.  at  Bude- 
jovioe  (liudweis),  Hi.lieinia,  in  ■  .^iiuiieil  law  at  Prague: 
IS  state  notary  at  Vndi^.tny.  unil  eiliior  of  tlie  Lnrhid  kni- 
koriiii  Hiirwltti  (I'eople's  Cheap  Library).  He  l  i,. 
the  rotiifiii!  «<-liool.  His  po«ms.  epic  and  lyrii  iil,  iire  enl- 
leeted  in  .Itlnintiky  mrlodir  (Melii(lie.s  from  S'jiiihern  Ki> 
hernia,  Pniguo.  1H80):  Hiintr  d'oi-ms.  issiti;  Xn  ilivf-in 
kamrni  (On  the  Maiden's  Ho<k.  l**"*.'!!;  Jham/  a  lnjrnd)/ 
(Hofl«x?tion8  and  Legends.  188M).  His  short  stories,  I'uvidky 
aantArxA-v  (Short  Stories  and  .Arabcsines,  1883)  and 
a  rfroA»(5  frrr^jiy  (Short  Stories  and  Sketches,  18»d).  oontain 
reminiscences  uf  lii-  tniM'N  in  the  ■<i/iith.       J.  J.  Klib 

Molftle:  See  WAiiLAxriAii  l.\t>iAi(s. 


Hoiamea.  or  Treacle  [formerly  mfla»»e»  from  Fr.  m(- 
ItuuK,  froiu  S]ian.  melata,  iiioloascs  <  I^t.  meJla'erus,  houev- 
like,  deriv.  of  tnel,  met  lis,  honey] :  a  thick,  dark-colored 
sirup,  produced  during  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  coiiiiist' 
ing  essentially  of  uncry.stallizable  sugar,  water,  coloring- 
matter,  and  various  impurities.  It  is  in  jkart  the  product 
of  the  sugar-plantations  (known  as  West  India  and  New 
Orleans  molasseM.  Hill  I  in  part  comes  from  the  sugar-refin- 
eries of  other  countries  (sugar-hoH.se  iiiohisses).  'Ihc  latter 
is  sejiaraled  Viy  the  centrifugal  prwes-s,  by  claying,  and  the 
other  iiperiilions  of  sugar-retlniiig.  Mr.lasscs  is  us4>d  as  a 
cheap  siiljstitute  for  sugar,  especiiilly  by  the  iwxirer  classes, 
and  is  imported  in  coiisidcnible  quauiities  lor  the  manu- 
facture of  Br  m  (f/.  c).   See  St'OAR.  • 

Molay.  .Tac  yi'Ks  Beknard,  de:  the  last  grand  master  of 
the  order  <if  Knights  Templars;  I),  in  Burgundy  about 
1244.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  (ill  alnmt  the  year  1298. 
when  he  Ix-canie  grnml  master.  I'hilip  IV.,  who' was  then 
reigning  in  France,  viewed  the  order  with  MLsjiicion  and 
longed  to  gel  {ios.ses.sion  of  its  va-t  wealth.  His  hiMtiltty 
was  iiicn-a-Md  when  the  management  of  the  onler  was  in- 
trusttsl  to  ;«)  able  a  chief  as  de  Molav,  who  simjii  won  re- 
nown for  hiuiself  Hiid  his  {  iinirndes  by  liis  invasion  of  Syria 
in  120U  and  his  teih|M ii.n  ciiniuest  of  Jeru.salem.  He 
wa.s  defeated,  however,  ni  i:iii-,>.  uml  forced  to  taki'  refuge  in 
Cyprus.  There  he  n  <  .  i  vi  1  .m  unli  r  frum  the  jxipe  at  the 
instance  of  I'hilip  <<iiiiniHmiiiig  hitn  l<i  n.tnrn  to  Franc-c. 
He  oIm'VwI  the  suiuiuons,  was  hospitably  reci  iv<si  liv  the 
king,  an<l  made  an  ostentatious  entry  into  I'liris,  Imi  Philip 
at  once  began  aetive  prineeilings  af^ainst  llii'  onier.  In 
Oct.,  1307,  de  Molay  w.'i>  arresie'l,  tnrlnreil,  and  forcnl  in 
confess  the  guilt  of  thi'  Templars;  afterwnnl  recanting  his 
c'lnfession,  he  was  dragged  to  the  stake  and  burned  to  death 
!  y  ,1        fin-  in  Paris.  Mar.  18,  1314.  I'.  M.  Colby. 

M(dbech,  Christian  :  scholar;  b.  in  SorB,  Denmark, Oct. 
28.  was  connected  with  the  Royal  Library,  was  director 
of  the  lioral  theater,  and  Professfir  of  Literature  at  the  uni- 
versity, llis  most  im|H)rtant  work  is  his  dictionary,  whicli, 
thougli  out  of  print,  is  still  a  standard  work.  lie  was  a 
diligent  iiive&tigatiir  ami  a  voluminous  writer,  but  lacked 
breadth  and  sympathy.  D.  June  2:t,  is.')7.  Aiming  bis  pul>- 
lications  may  be  mentioned  Daiisk  lltinxd-itnllH.ij  til  Ret- 
ukrimiiKin  aij  Spnygrigtiyhndit  /■'nmine,  etc.  (1813);  Dfu 
ilaiiMir  J.'i  imk  r'tritkt  (iS'i't) ;  Ilmnk  I IdrjifflrrngK  lArgtboy 
(18-J(;,;  Dftt  it!dfte  diinttke  liiUI-Uterivi-ttiUe,  etc.  (1828); 
Dtmsk  Ordboq,  et<-.  Us:{3  ;  2d  ed.,  2  vols..  IMii) ;  Danitk 
Dioliet- LtJikon,  etc.  (I84I);  Datuk  Olonnarium  otvr  fitr- 
irld'de  dtiii/ike  Old  .  .  .  fni  det  J9it  HI  drt  JOdf  Aiirfiun- 
drrde  (2  vols.,  lM.'i7  anil  I).  K.  DoUt;!:. 

Molberh.  CnRisTuy  Knud  Fkedekik  :  |><M  t :  s  .n  of 
Christian  MoUh-cIi  ;  b.  in  Copenhagen,  July  2<t,  1821.  From 
1853  to  18(!4  he  was  Professor  of  the  Seuiidinavian  lj«.n- 
guages  and  Literatures  at  the  University  of  Kiel;  during 
the  follow  ing  seventeen  years  censor  of  the  Royal  theater 
and  draiiiatie  and  lili-rary  crilii-.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
wrote  several  syiiiiiHthetic  aiiii  original  criticism^  of  .Shaks- 
penn-.  Hi-  tlrst  cnllts  tinn  r.f  puorns,  litlhdfr  fni  Jr«u 
/,/(•  (Pielnres  from  tlu'  Life  nf  .lesu-.  1S40),  is  a  successful 
attenijit  lo  npnsluee  (•rieiilal  iocui  color.  The  drama, 
Kliiit.  knnijuts  Uriid  (The  (  litr-kiiig's  Bride.  l.M.')),  is  al- 
most wlinjly  lyrical,  but  Voiu/'hjeri/rf  and  haute  (18o2) 
shiiw  ile<-iileil  ftilvanee  in  draiualK'  pcner.  His  moe^t  {xipu- 
lar  work  is  the  drama  Anihumiun  i;i''T7i.  which  displays  re- 
markable ti>chnique.  Hi^  rr.msliilifin  <•(  Dante(begun  ls4Ni. 
while  cluiraeterizeii  bv  great  lu  iinly  and  finish,  is  soinewlmt 
lurking  m  f'ine  iinil  hi>1<)rieal  truth.  Ain'iii:r  lii^  (•th>r 
wtirks  iioiy  In-  ineiiliolied  Jyxjn.sk'  Jtuilr  ci/  liDinntic  r  \\.\t- 
ical  Pfieitw  and  Roman.  e--i  ;  Iiirniriui/  '  I'»"itii;  nnd 

Eftfrhidte  Ihqte  (P,.-t  hiiiudus  l'<^iiis,  \mu.  D.  May  20, 
1888.  "  D.  K.  DoiHiK. 

Moldau,  tool  dow  :  a  river  of  Hrbi  inia.  It  rises  in  the 
IViliinerwal'l  Moiiiiliiiii-  at  iin  cle\ntii  n  uf  3.7.51)  feet,  (lows 
tirst  ill  a  srintheasteni.  then  in  a  northern  direction,  bcooiites 
n.-ivigiiiile  at  itn.hveis.  and  Jotiia  ths  BIbe  oppoiite  Helnlk 
after  a  couRie  of  276  miles. 

MoIisTla:  SeaRomiAiru. 

Molding:  S^-e  Mori.ni.vo. 

Molds:  See  MucoRACE-f:  and  WATHi-Moi  Lns. 

Mole  (M.  Fng.  moUt,  apjiar.  abbrev.  of  unl'  iri  rp,  mold- 
irtr//  I,;  (e  irn.  tiiiiiihi'tirf,  ninle);  ().  Kng.  violdf.  sinl  -*-  irtiir- 
t hfo'-v  j :  .'i  nmiu'  i:i\en  to  tin'  various  siriall  in^i^-ctivorous 
raommals  loriuiiig  the  iiub-faiuily  Talpinte,  distinguished 
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by  their  miaptation  to  an  underground  life.  Thp  eyes  an^ 
niinuir.  ihc  ImwIv  cylindrkral,  the  neck  slmrt,  tlif  feet  bniml, 
powerful,  and  mora  or  leu  tunwd  on  ed^  The  fur  is  soft. 


flore-fool  of  th4 
mole. 

thick,  and  lOky  in  textoNb  The  oommoa  Borofwati  mob 
(Talpa  tunfma)  oonstrucU»dirallJiic«oiubUng  of  s  cen- 
tni  noM,  •arroonded  bj  two  efaenlir  tamMb,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  connected  by  various  pasaaget,  and  nam  Cbaaa  tbe 

long  burrows  open  out  in  differant  dtreetkmi.  The  mole 
of  tba  Eastern  U.  Sealopa  aqualieus,  exMTatas  Umg 
aubtemnean  passages,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  at  fntar^ 
Vllls,  fonnlti);  the  well-ICDOwn  mole-Eills.  The  star-nosed 
mole  {Cuiuiylura  erukUa)  is  easily  distingniHheil  by  the 
onrious  fleshy  points  sononnding  the  nose.  Tbe  name  mole 
ia  often  applied  to  burrowing  animals  resembUBg  the  true 
moles  in  habits  and  general  external  appeamnce,  such  as  the 
golden  moles  (Chryaoehlorida)  uf  Africa,  and  tli«  sand^mole 
or  mole-nt  (SrAi4AX,  q.  v.)  of  the  Mwrida.  See  alsoTAiiniMB. 

F.  iulAtCAS. 

MoM,  m^'lC',  Louis  Mathibu  :  statemnan ;  b.  in  Paris,  Jan. 
94, 1981 :  was  educated  in  Switzerland  and  England ;  attended 
afterward  the  Kcole  Polvtechniaue  of  Paris;  published  in 
1806  his  Esmis  de  MoraU  et  Politique,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Napoleon  bv  their  defense  of  monarchical  prin- 
oiploa;  held  dlflmnt  offices  in  tbe  civil  service  during  the 
empire;  was  made  a  count^and  peer  of  Prani*,  and  was 
confirmed  in  the  pr)ssc.s.si()n  of  these  dignities  bv  the  IVuir- 
bons;  became  Minister  of  Murieio  in  181.'5,  of  Foreign  AfTairs 
in  1880.  and  Prime  Minister  fpjin  ISIO  to  1IW9 ;  retired  from 
ndiiical  life  after  the  eotm  tPHoL  and  died  at  ChampHtrewx, 
Nov.  2a.  1855. 

Mole^rlckct:  n  iwoe  given  to  the  burrowing  eriekata, 
and  primarOjr  to  tboaa  of  the  genus  OrylUiialpa.  In  the 
U.S.  the  vara  nott  eoumon  in  the  South.  Tberaremore 
commonij  fonad  ill  wtt froand,  and  Mine  apeoiea  an  verjr 
deatmetiva  to  arapa. 

Makeata:  aoooidli^rio  tim  Momonlr  accepted  tbeonr 
<ir  matter,  the  snalleat  paitioko  of  any  definite  auhst»nc<> 
that  can  azlat  in  the  fne  atatei.  For  example,  water,  the 
chemical  oominnnd,  consists  of  the  elementa  Djanwcii  and 
oxygen,  whiefi  are  combined  chemically  with  eMB  other. 
Now.  the  mass  of  water  is  believe«l  to  consist  of  extremely 
mbrate  particles,  each  of  which  has  the  same  composition 
aa  water.  These  particles  are  the  moleeulee  of  water.  If 
tbe  molecule  is  decomposed,  the  constituents  of  the  molpcnles 
nn  obtained,  and  these  are  hydrogen  and  oxvi;«n.  When 
water  ia  oonverted  into  vapor  these  molei-ul*  s  nrc  separated 
from  one  another,  and  move  freely  through  the  mass,  the 
•TOTage  veloiitv  <>f  the  motkm  inofeaaing  with  increasing 
tflmpeintnr&  See  Ubkiiistkt.  Iba  Kemsek. 

■o^OMhott,  Jacob:  physiologist;  b.  at  Ilerzogenhuivh, 
Bollaod,  Anc.  9.  USS;  studied  medloioe  at  Heidell>erg :  l»e- 
KM  to  piactloa  at  Utveebki  kotuad  on  physiology  at  Hei- 
ddtaeig  from  1847  to  1854  bat  «aa  eoniiileced  to  endanger 
religion  and  morale  by  m  Tiewa  of  tbe  abaolttte  rehtlon 
between  the  loweet material eonditioina  and  thebigbeot  spir- 
itual manifestatioosof  haman  life;  received  a  ppofeaeorship 
at  Zurich  in  la'tB;  n>moved  in  1861  to  Turin  (in  1870  was 
i  to  the  siiiiie  chuir  in  Kciine) ;  in  1876  became  an  Italian 
Wherever  he  was  the  physiologicul  unurse  became 
I  of  the  mont  )M>pular  courses  in  I  he  curririilum,  and  the 
ioflaence  of  hi^^  ti'ix  liin^r  in  n-hnbiliiating  the  tnelhiMls  pur- 
aoed  in  the  Itnlian  universities  can  not  be  overe-'tinmted. 
His  principal  works  are  Physiolugie  ek«  Sloffweehsels  in 
^flanzen  und  Tlumn  (Erlangen.  18.51);  Drr  nreiniauf  dts 
Ijtbetu  (Mentz,  185^) ;  Lehre  tier  yahrungHtnilltl  (Krlangen, 
1858):  Phyndogie  der  Nahrting»mittel  (tiiessen,  1859); 
AwmolomaeAee  Skittmbueh  (Uiessen,  1861);  Lehn  worn 
X«iaii(ekiaen,188^  Hcwaaeoeditorof  tbeJSblUbMfjwAe 


j  Rfilr^gf  zu  den  anatnminehfn  urui physiologisehfn  Wi'ssen- 
schuftrn  from  1848-48,  and  of  the  I'ntertiurhungeH  iur  iV'a- 
tiirkhrf  dr»  Meturhen  unJ  der  Thiere  from  1K'j6-"0.  D.  at 
iiome,  .May  1»,  1803.  S.  T.  Abhstbono. 

Moleswnrth,  (itiLFOBD  Lino-hav,  K.C.I.K.  :  civil  engi- 
neer; brother  of  itev.  William  Kasstau  Mole«worth ;  b.  at 
Millbrook,  Hants.  England,  in  1828;  was  educated  at  the 
( iillegu  of  ("ivil  Kngineers,  Putney;  .served  an  apprentice- 
ship on  the  London  and  Northwestern  Kuilway;  perfected 
his  studies  in  mechaniral  engineering  umler  Sir  William 
l-'airbairn  at  Manehe.ster:  su|)crintenued  the  construction 
uf  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  royal  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich in  1H54-.55 ;  was  f<ir  s<'veri»l  years  a  consulting  engineer 
in  London;  went  to  C"pvl<»n  in  1859;  became  chief  engineer 
and  dire<'l<»r-g«>neral  of  the  riiilwHv^  in  t\\n\  inland,  and  in 
1871  was  apt'oiiilwl  consulting  cii^rriiiM  r  to  ilii'  (Jovemment 
of  India,  iti'*  f^nrket-hnok  of  Kugiintnuij  Fiinnuhf  passed 
through  six  c.liiioii<  in  a  sinjfle  year,  aii'l  i'-  r«-co|riij2i.,i  as  a 
standard  work  iu  the  profession.  Among  other  publications 
arc  Slate  RoOwmg*  «•  JnOa  (Un)  uid  imj^TkOiim  m 

India  (1885). 

Molesworth.  Sir  Williaji:  statesman;  b.  at  Camber- 
well,  London,  England-  May  28,  1810;  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  in  18*23;  stomd  M the  University  of  Cambridge, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  having  clialletiged 
a  tutor  to  flght  a  duel ;  finished  his  education  at  Edin- 
burgh University  and  in  (k-rmany;  traveleil  through  Eu- 
rope"; became  in  1831  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  reform 
measures;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  East  Cornwall  I)e<'., 
18B2;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Benlham  and  James  Mill, 
of  who;»c  ojiinioiis  he  was  a  leading  ex|K)net)t  in  Parliament; 
f'luinliil  Thf  Loiulon  l!erietr  in  ISiS,  which  he  merged  in 
Tttr  WfHtmiMter  lievirw  in  18;!6,  ami  pulilislie<l  at  great  ex- 
tK-iis«'  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  W'urku  of  T/io>iitt.s  Uahhta 
(16  vol-i..  lKW-45).  of  which  ho  lirescntitl  cupici  In  ific  lend- 
ing 111  run.  -  of  Great  Hritainana  Ireland, and  left  uiilini^li.'<l 
a  HuhhfK,  which  remains  impub]ish«Hl,   Sir  \S  lUmm 

>lol-. -'.s .  irl  ii  wH-s  the  lirst  to  ciill  pulilic  ulliiiliti  to  the 
horr<ir-  uf  tlic  convict  system  tlicti  in  vociic,  iunl  lo  the  mal- 
adtmiiistration  of  the  t'olonial  Otrice,  and  wa-  larf,'cl\  instru- 
mental in  cfTei'tinga  radical  chiitigp  in  IhiIIi  these  iin|i<irtant 
brHni  lic-.  of  the  administration.  In  IkM  he  iN'taine  first 
ooinuiissioner  of  public  works  in  tlic  cahinct  of  the  Karl  of 
AlNTilcen,  and  in  is.Vi  Sccn  tarv  of  Slate  for  tlic  < 'olonies  in 
Lord  rBltiierston's  lirsl  caliinet.  This  ap|H)inl inent  was 
haileii  Willi  ureal  entliiisinsm  by  the  colonies,  but  Uefore  any 
coiisiileruMe  ri  sults  could  be  deriveil  from  his  |iolicv  Moles- 
worth  .lied  II,  I.  -ii'i  n,  (»er.  f^.  1855. 

Molesworth,  \\  ii.i.um  Nassai"  :  clerj^ymHii  and  historian; 
b.  at  Millbrook,  near  .Soutliainpton,  Kn^jlaiid.  Nov.  8,  1Hlt(; 
was  e<lucated  at  King's  School,  (  jinterliurv.  ,st.  .lolm's  and 
Pembroke  folleges.  Cambridge,  where  In  wn-  cnuiuatcd  in 
183!! ;  ti«>k  onlers  in  the  Chun-li  of  Kii(,;lainl ;  liecaine  inc\iin- 
bent  of  SI,  Andrew's,  Mniielie-,ii  r.  in  1S41,  and  vicur  of  .St. 
Clement  Sjwtland,  Hochdale.  in  IHl  l,  He  pnldishcil.  U-sidcs 
several  minor  works,  a  llii^lury  uf  I  he  Urfurw  II  lU  uf  /,vi» 
(1864):  a  Si  w  SyMem  iif  Munil  I'/n'toHophy  (ISiTj;  ami  a 
Hixloryof  Kftyn'ind  from  tl>>  )',,ir  l.\.i<)('4\r,h..\X'\  T-\).  A 
later  edition  brings  this  valuable  work  to  the  vear  1H74.  D. 
D.x'.  111.  IKIW.  Bevi  ■  I  l(>  \\\  .S.  PRRBT. 

Molfet'ta:  town;  in  the  province  of  Hari  delle  Puelie, 
Southern  Italy ;  in  lat.  41  13  N.,  Ion.  10  :tl»  K. ;  on  a  little 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Adriatic-  except  on  the  S.  <me 
man  <if  Italy,  ref,  8-(i).  '  A  comnKxliuus  and  seiiire  harbor 
anj  its  cenlrul  (Hisitiim  make  this  |>la<e  one  of  tln>  chief 
markets  of  the  province.  Uith  for  iniiiorts  and  export*,  the 
latter  consisting  of  grain,  wine,  ulinciinN,  olive  oil.  et(  .  'I'liero 
is  also  considerable  industrv  here  in  tin-  way  of  Miiall  niaiin- 
faituns.  The  origin  of  iMolfetta  is  not  well  known,  but 
probably  ft  was  ionadcil  abriut  M*)  x.  i>.  Pop.  about  SOyOIMk 

MolUre.  mS'Ii-Ar* :  Jean  ItAmsTE  Poqi-elix  :  certainly 
tbe  greatest  dramatist,  perhaps  the  greatest  literary  flgnre, 
of  France,  whiwe  stage  name.  .Moliere,  has  completely  sup- 

?lBnted  his  real  one.  He  was  bjiptized  in  Paris,  Jan.  IS, 
622.  ami  it  has  lNK>n  concluded  that  thi<  was  his  birthday 
as  well,  of  the  circumstances  of  his  chililhixHl  and  c<luea- 
tion  we  have  but  ineag»'r  knowledge.  .As  in  tlie  case  of 
Sbakspeare,  with  whosw)  cari'<>r  that  of  Moliere  presents  not 
a  few  {larallels,  what  i-^  pc-itively  known  of  his  early  years 
gives  but  a  faint  and  fr.iL'iu.  niarv  picture  of  his  youth  and 
training.  That  his  pareuUt,  Juan  Poquelin  and  Mane  Cress^, 
wan  01  tbe  class  m  tiadcamen,  of  comfortable  but  modest 
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circumstances.  »nd  that  his  father  held  the  offlcp  of  valft- 
dt-ehambrif  of  the  king,  and  obtained  its  coiiliiiuance  for 
his  son;  that  Marie  (^rfs;*  ditvl  in  163*-'.  and  that  a  slvp- 
inollu-r  canif  inio  tlu'  fainilv  the  followinff  ypar,  but  iliod 
three  yars  later:  rliMt  .lean  l'(M[uclin  pive  his  Min  a  good 
fi|iii  a;i(jii,  ^c•ndiIl^,'  iiiiu  to  tlie  ('iillf>;f  nf  Clediiniit  and  to 
the  law  school  at  Orleans.  m\>\  looked  forward  to  M-ein>r 
him  suecetMl  to  iiisown  honoralile  r  rude  Hiid  office  ;  and  thj»I 
the  wni  ileliberutely  rem^uiieed  this  sileeessjoli.  (hose  the 
aelor  s  |iri  ifi^>ii>!i,  and  at  the  a;;e  of  Iwriit  y-oie  hecaiiie  a 
ineinhiT  of  rt  iroiipe  of  player?' whii'fi  he  lielpe'l  ti^  form — 
the<e  are  tiie  priin  ipal  ileiii-f  of  oiir  ]>n-ilne  kiiowle.|i,'e  of 
the  youth  of  Moliere.  This  S4viiity  tDiiterml  lni.s  U'eii  over- 
laid with  a  rich  embroidery  of  tradiiion  and  aiiee<lote.  to 
which  crilieisin  a.-wiiriis  various  de^rreis  of  [irolmUility.  Iml 
which  can  in  no  ca-^'  hav4'  aul Imrity  eiioii;;h  to  l  e  Mf  any 
service  in  lielpiin;  us  to  a  kiiowhilLre  of  the  ili-  i|iiiiie  and 
dcvelopiii'  iit  of  hi-  iiiiiid  and  talenr.  'I'lie  >aiii<  ;s  true 
for  the  fiillowiiii;  |»Tiod  of  fifteen  vears,  mainly  spent  m 
traveling;  in  the  pnivjtiees.  duriiiR  wliieh  lie  was  ohlainini; 
the  mastery  of  the  iiistniineiil  of  lani;uHire  and  of  his  other 
dramntie  to<ils,  and  dei'|ienin;r  aii<l  eiiriehiri;:  t hat  olistTva- 
tion  of  life  and  that  refleetioii  on  it.s  facts  tliat  gave  thi' 
materials  on  whieh  those  loi>ls  were  to  be  exereised.  The 
new  troupe,  whir  h  siyh'd  itself  the  ///iiMfif  Thmtrp.  had  at 
il*  hi'a<l  the  llejart  family,  with  which  .Moliere  <oiiiieeled 
himself  later  (186'2)  by  marriau'e.  and  of  which  the  most 
conspicuou*  memlH'r  was  Madeleine,  a  wotnan  of  beauty  and 
brilliant  talents,  with  the  character  of  whose  relation*  with 
Moliero  lep;nd  and  conjecture  have  In m  nnprofUalily  busy, 
but  whose  presence  so  near  him  in  (he  intimate  associations 
of  the  theatrical  life  must  have  liad  tserious  influence  upnn 
him.  Compelled  by  a  vear  of  persistent  failure  to  leave 
Paris,  where  it  ha<]  niaile  its  trial  of  public  favor  in  Uw 
then  popular  tragetly,  the  oompanjr  returned  fifteen  years 
•ftenrani  (MS^  with  the  fame  of  especial  success  in  oom- 
•df.  It  mw  M  (mrvejror  of  oomio  material  for  his  tmuiie. 
«{  wbidi  be  had  meanwhile  beeone  manager,  that  .Moliere 
fumidad  ito  prosperity,  and  at  tbo  wnw  time  nrcparttl  his 
own  career  ai  diamatic  aut  hor.  At  lint  doubtless  his  work 
«f  oompodtloD  was  very  slight,  oonaiitiug  merely  ia  (fallow- 
ing  Into  rough  dramaUo  focm  iritatever  material  flame  to 
brad,  or  adapting  to  the  met  of  bb  cotnpauy  dnMnatte 
works  from  foreign,  particularly  Italian,  sourcee;  bat*  how- 
ever slight,  it  was  sufficient  to  develop  that  aleii,  easy, 
and  briUiaot  style  that  inadt^  even  the  two  plaote  wUch  he 
brooc^t  back  to  Paris  (£'JE'fo«nl*',£e/Wp(/aMO«rw«x)of 
■nob  new  and  tn»h  obana  that  their  suooess  was  immediate, 
and  won  for  Holien  the  protection  of  the  king's  brotber, 
and  a  permanent  home  in  Paris  for  his  players. 

Moliere,  however,  was  not  content  with  a  comedy  that 
redeemed  by  qualities  of  style  the  stereotyped  characters 
and  situations  of  the  Italian  fashion,  and  In  1639  he  gave, 
aa  if  to  try  both  his  own  powers  and  the  temper  of  the  put>- 
Uc,  (he  IWeieusM  ridieulea,  a  slight  and  rapid  aketcn.  in 
one  act  and  in  prose,  whose  interest  could  not  be  sought  in 
the  very  simple  and  transparent  plot,  but  lay  wholly  In  the 
■atiric  portraiture  of  features  of  cont<>mp«}mry  8<xriety.  In 
it  was  clearly  foreshadowed  his  mature  (M:)mcdy  of  manners 
and  character,  in  whir  h  he  wa.s  to  advance  from  the  tran- 
sient interest  of  p .  .(<  fitshions  to  the  deeper  and  mors 
permanent  interest  of  the  universal  human  passions;  bnt  in 
spite  of  the  encoiiraffing  sucoess  of  the  /V«ci>m«m  ridieuUs, 
he  <li<l  not  make  this  advance  at  once  or  rapidly.  Besides  a 
lini;ering  weakness  for  tragedy,  which  1m1  to  the  heroic 
comeily  Don  Gnrcie  ih  Xarnrre  iWiU.a  si(cnal  failure  that 
render»>d  further  e.\|.eriineiit  in  that  ilirection  inexpedient, 
then'  wer»«  tWf)  serious  impediments  to  the  realization  of  his 
liij^hest  conceptions  of  eomedy.  The  concern  for  fiimncial 
succi  -is  and  the  ]iros|'erity  of  his  company,  which  as  man- 
ti'^iT  he  was  iHiund  to  fe.  l.  forlmde  him  to  be  rie^lij;ent  of 
the  public  ta-te,  ami  liiclated  those  lii;hter  and  more  ex- 
travagant farces  iliat  s.-icrifiee  the  truth  ami  iiit'Te-t  of 
charat'ter  to  cousiiieralions  of  comic  efTeet.  and  tlle  royal 
favor  i  iijoy.-d  liy  Mol ien'  and  his  c<im|ittny  siti<  e  I  lu  ir  ret  uni 
to  I'nris,  which  mi^jht  have  sci  iiri'd  him  a  icn  n'er  independ- 
ence toward  the  public  taste.  wa«  nceoiMi-aiiied  with  no  le— , 
Serious  restrictions  of  his  <-oin|i|ete  arti-tic  freedom;  f'lr  as 
manager  of  the  kinif's  couiedian'*  he  was  frerpietilly  <  liar^,'ed 
with  tne  pn-parattoii  of  llio-ii>  vcmi-o|if rat ie  conieibes  that 
were  the  delight  of  I,oui<  ..  ami  u  eoti--taiil Iv  rei  iirrin); 
feature  of  the  ^rreat  fitn,  for  which  his  re!;rii  is  famous. 
Of  tlie  tw.Tity-nine  iom|>o-itioiis  wnt'en  by  .Moliere  after 
he  was  tiiwlly  established  in  Pans,  no  lew  than  thirteen  were 


s^a  m  0sss^iv  j^iacKsiviai  vuv  u 

which  a  penetrating  oba 
great  tmtb  and  vitality: 


produced  directly  in  view  of  such  festivities,  and  were  in- 
tended! by  their  gn-at  patron  lo  U'  sulwniinate  to  the 
acc4>m[>aniinent  of  dance  an<i  musiir.  for  which  they  were 
hardly  more  than  a  pretext.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  till  IWki  that  Mi>liei-e  gave,  in  the  A'cole  tlea 
femmes,  an  example  of  the  mature  develojiment  of  his 
ideas.  It  is  rather  a  strikini;  mark  of  his  genius  ami  of  the 
wealth  of  the  mati'rials  with  which  obsirs  at  ion  had  slorc'd 
his  miinl  that  in  the  ten  \ears  that  iiitcr\etied  1h  fon  his 
early  death  lApr.  17,  llj7:i,i.  in  s|Ote  of  all  olislai  ics.  and 
iindi-r  the  pressure  of  such  various  and  absorbing  tajik^^  he 
pnHiiiced  the  serii-s  of  gmt oamedioB tbat  naiain  the guifj 

of  the  l-Veiich  drama. 

The  form  that  eomedy  I  i  k  i;i  lln  se  mature  and  frei-  i  \- 
hibitijOlis  of  his  art,  and  of  w  iiich  we  ha\  >•  irliiiipses  also  4  ven 
in  his  farces  and  his  pii'ces  made  to  order  in  tlie  sTikitit: 
vigor  and  truth  in  the  drawing  of  their  p<  i~HKi^-e-.,  rijai 
of  the  senou-i  comedy  of  character — si-rious.  le  t  In  i  au^'  h.- 
ever  remium-ed  the  use  of  his  ^^reat  roiiiic  ;.'ift.  or  sought  to 
releiL-M'  himself  from  the  comic  (Iratnatisl's  oliHt^tion  to 
make  his  audience  hui;;h.  hut  l-ecaiiM'  the  subjects  treated 
by  him,  the  i|Uahties  of  I'haracler  and  niotises  of  eoiiduct 
that  he  presents,  mid  the  human  relntitnis  that  he  stmlies 
are  of  such  profouml  and  permanent  concern.  The  (irepa- 
ration  of  woman  for  her  n'lle  in  .vx'iety,  the  (|ues1ion  of 
what  that  rote  really  is  {L'flrtih  dr*  frmmrti,  Lrn  Feiiimfx 
»iiviuitrsy,  hy|KKTisv,  the  means  that  it  uses  and  the  evils 
that  it  works  (/,»>  Tiirfitfr.  Ikm  Juan\;  avari<  e  as  n  muster- 
ing (Mi-ssion  and  its  effects  uiH»n  the  normal  human  alTeetioii> 
anil  instincts  (L'Avan);  selfishness  an<I  an  easily  .sacrificeil 
morality  turning  a  sincere  and  lioneiit  heart  to  m'isanlliropr 
(£«  Miiumthropt) — these  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
themes  of  these  serious  comedies.  These  qualities  of  i  har- 
acter  are  set  forth,  not  in  abstract  trpes  or  personifications 
of  a  single  passion,  bnt  In  vety  lifelike,  concrete  indinduals 
observation  of  life  has  endowed  with 
and  these  motives  of  conduct  and 
t  hese  bonaa  lelatiom  m»  oibibited  in  tbe  careful  gronpiug 
of  thsaa  individnals  and  their  aotiaa  and  rsaetion  upon  one 
aocther,  wbicfa  a  laiiB  nflectloii  open  lifb  liaa  infotimd  with 
gnat  Intanit  and  value.  The  ankms  eomedf  of  MoIUie 
baldly  enplofi  other  rneane  than  theie  for  ill  eomio  effect, 
whleh  to  BOM  the  lees  mouine  and  farcibttble  fnr  being 
attained  by  aneh  paidjlateUeetaal  laeaiw.  The  intrioue 
is  slight,  and  aflceiaoriea  of  oostanw  and  aocnery  are  dia> 
pensed  with.  A  diawbqg4aom  with  its  oidinaiT  fnmitare, 
and  a  compnnv  of  men  and  women  in  their  ordbaiy  dim, 
fumiebed  all  the  neocaaary  uateriaL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  MolUre's  dranatie  woffci^  with 
the  dates  of  their  first  production :  L'Etowrdi^  5  acts,  vcrae 
(1653  or  1655^ ;  Le  DSpti  amowreux,  5  acta,  verse  (1056) ;  Let 
PrMniuM  rtdieulea,  1  act,  prose  (1650):  SffnnareUe,  OU  Is 
C'tcu  imopinaire,  1  act,  verse  (1660);  Don  Oareie  de  Ala- 
vnrrr,  5  acLs,  verse  (KMll);  L'Ecole  dee  Marit,  3  acts,  verso 
(16B1);  I^n  Ftlrhrux  (euriUdu-ballef).  8  acts,  verse  (1661); 
L'£'cole  de-a  femmee,  5  acts,  verse  (1662);  La  Critiqui"  de 
PEcvIe  deg  femmes,  1  act.  prose  (I66:t);  L' Impromptu  de 
Vrrsiiiltts.  fact,  prose  (16681;  L*-  Mnringi-  fitrrf  (eomidia- 
ball- 1}.  1  act.  prose  (1664);  Ln  Priurrnxt-  iV  fUidp  iromfdit- 
Imlhl],  Ti  acts,  verse  and  prose;  Le  Tiirtuffe,  5  acts,  verse 
(16tMi:  Pun  Juan,  5  acts,  pros«'  (1065);  L  Amour  iiu'dtcin 
{eomedie-ballrf).  3  acts,  prose  (I660);  Le  JfiMitthrope,  S 
acts,  verse  (1666);  Le  Jfedecin  mulgrf  hii,  H  acta,  prase 
(1666);  Jlthr-  rte  {rinnedie-baliel),  2  acts  (unfinished),  verse 

(1666)  ;  La  I'lisUtrnle  eomique  ieomedie-itUlef),  I  wt.  verse 

(1667)  :  Le  .Siri/iVfi  irumfdir-ballel),  1  act,  pros*  (1667); 
AmphilryoH,  3  acts,  verse  (IflftS);  Oeorqe  Dandin  (euntedie- 
ftfi/W),  3 "acts,  prose  (IWWr.  L'.\>-ore,  5  acts,  prose  (1668); 
M.  de  Poiireeautfuac  (comrdif-hiilitt).  3  m  is.  prose  (166U); 
/<<■/»  Amnnlit  nuij/niji<]iieii  {ciniirdie-hallet),  5  act-s  prose 
(I67O1;  Le  Jioiirifpi>i«  (frntilhomme  {rometlie-ballrt),  b  nrt», 

iir       (KJTlh;  I*x>jrhf  (tragtdie-lmUiU,  5  nets,  verse  (1671). 

Slohere  and  Corneille  joint  authors;  Le»  Fnurberiee  de 
Sra/ii'i.  3  nets,  prosi'  (1671);  J^n  ( 'umtrsj'''  d' Lifarba(/nae 
ii-i.iit^di' -hiilh  t \.  \  act.  pro<e  (KiTli;  Ltt  funnten  f(n-oute». 
.'1  ads,  Verse  (11(72);  Ite  Slalitdi  iiiuu/iiiiiire,  3  acts,  prose 
(HI  oil. 

All  [ireviou-  editions  of  Moliere's  works  are  su|M'rseded 
for  the  student  bv  t  hat  in  t  he  -M-ries  Leu  (irimdx  /^rrtiiiiuK  dei 
i  la  Frnnrt.  editeil  I'V  KuLri  iie  llt  vpiis  and  I'aiil  .Mesnanl  (10 
I  vols,.  Paris,  1H73-M!ii.    Tlie  teu'l,  volnnii'  inntjuns  a  life  of 
I  Moliere  by  Me^minl.    A  haiidv  >mall  c  I  it  ;i  m.  m  I  wo  volumes, 
iirei  i  ijed  liy  a  i.i  .I.      liy  Siiilite- Hem     has  Ix-en  published. 

I  Uis  works  have  several  times  been  translated  into  English. 
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rewntly  bv  Ilenri  Vnn  Lnun  (fi  wis..  T,rin<1on,  IPT^-TT).  ami 
hj  C.  H.  Wall  (»  Tols..  Lmidon,  l878-77>.  An  t  xrolh  iii  Ii,h- 
hographit  Molitrfsque  has  been  preparetl  bv  I'tiut  Lm  ruix 
{Paris.  IH75).  A.  Q.  CA.sntUD. 

MoUb,  -foiiN  Pctkr:  sinlptor;  b.  in  Sweden,  Mar.  17, 
1814.  In  hi>  wt-ni  to  i  ''<^>t>nha{^>n  U>  lake  lesiunw  fn>in 
Thi  rwtililM'n,  but  th«  tatt«r  died  six  months  latiT.  and  Mo- 
liii  uiltniiteU  into  the  studio  of  the  medalist  ChristeiueB. 
U»  studied  in  Rome  from  1845  to  1859,  and  on  his  return  to 
Smdm  he  became  a  proftsisor  at  the  Art  Acatlemj  in  1855. 
His  snap  Tht  WruUtn^  «xhibit«d  in  Laodon  in  1863.  s< 
eond  him  »  Earopaaii  npatalko.  D.  Julj  S9, 187:<. 

Molina,  ID0-Iee'nd^  Jtfiv  LaKJieiD  ^  ItaliHi.  Qtarnxn 
IsvASto) :  J«anit  hktorian ;  h  In  tbe  ptnviooa  of  Tnlcn, 
Chm,  Jiuw  M»  1787.  He  ««  ednoitHi  by  tho  Jemlta,  and 
taught  in  their  ooUcfti^  but  did  not  fatn  tb*  orto  until 
iftcT  tts  «i|mliiloB  mm  Anorion  :  li*  then  wral  to 
Italjr,  vhen^  in  1771.  lie  wm  ndmitted  to  the  socistjr  nnd 
took*  ordon.  Aftar  1974  ha  nsided  at  Bologna.  Ha  had 
already  dtown  gnat  talMits.  and  wa«  maater  A  oevual  lan- 
Knage^ ;  ha  no*  devoted  him.<<elf  to  teacbinir,  giving  hia 
leifure  to  the  prapaiation  of  hLsturii  al  works  on  Cbili.  In 
1776  be  nublishM  anonymotulv  Compendic  Si  riaria  del 
ChUe^iain  thi^was  followed  hj  Ijaagio  taUaatorin  nnfuraU 
del  iJMU  (1783)  and  Saggio  dma  atitna  einlr  <lrl  Chile 
(1787).  The  latter,  especially,  wat  Tarjr  popuUir,  »n<l  wiw 
trani»late>l  into  iieverel  langoagW^  lacloding  Kn^lii'l}.  ilu 
publisht^d  various  swrictitifli!  pajtcn*.  and  the  advuncMl  doc- 
trine;*  whi<-ti  h(.'tfiught  k-d  at  one  time  to  hi«  tem|H>rary  dep- 
osit ion  from  onlers.  A  fortune  which  ho  iiUH>rit«d  nt 
1815  was  bcQueathed  to  his  native  citv  to  found  a  literary 
institute.  Molina's  works  gave  the  £rst  deflnfte  aocoun't 
of  Chili,  but  h<^  can  hardlv  Ik-  called  a  p^>folmd  hiiitorian. 
I>.  at  IV.logna,  Sapt.  12, 182U.  IL  E.  Smth. 

Molina,  Luia :  theologian ;  b.  at  Onanm.  in  Vvw  Ghstilc. 
Spain,  in  UMKI;  entend  the  oidar  ot  tha  JtHita  in  UU ; 
ma  Fivhmu  of  Thaologr  at  tha  tfnivmitT  ot  Bvon,  For- 
togal,  for  tventj  man.  D.  In  Madrid,  OoL  12, 1601.  In 
aSSTu  mbHriwd  Ida  L^tri  ArtUrH  am  Or^  Donit, 
i>*VMM»  JmnBiaitia,  Bmridaaiiu,  jR-wdwrtiMifiDiia  el  JSo* 
anbatioM  Omemdia,  whiofa,  lander  the  fenn  ot  n  oonunen- 
lafj  on  ■ome  parts  of  Thomaa  Aqutnaa'^B  Amnm  lieobi(fia, 
attempted  to  ex|>lain,  on  a  new  baeia,  the  harmony  between 
grace  and  fms  will.  Th«  Doninloanti,  of  whom  Aoninaa  is 
the  chief  priory,  attacked  the  book  and  the  Jtamits  aeAnuied 
it.  A  hpnti»d"  controversy  between  the  Thomista  ond  Mo- 
Ibiist^  i-ii-^uifd,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Uonie,  and  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  in  1597,  ap|MiiiitcHl  a  commission,  the  cclabralad 
Coneregatio  cle  Auxiliis.  to  examine  it.  The  delibemtioaF 
of  this  body  laatcd,  with  various  interruptions  nine  ypArs, 
tbaooJjr  result  being  that  the  contestants  were  forbidden  to 
danounce  either Thomism  or  Molinism  as  hereticaL  Tliongfa 
di8C!US!<ion  on  the  subject  hju»  been  renewe«l  at  varimia  timea, 
no  deoisioii  haa  been  rendered  bj  the  Church. 

Baviaad  by  Johm  J.  Rnavi; 

■•UMk  ftMlO:  itateenatti  h,  in  Quntemala.  in  1777; 
noelvad  «n  eMeUeul  edneatloa ;  became  a  physician,  and 
waa  distinctibdied  aa  a  poet  and  •  politician ;  was  noted  for 
the  libtniJty  o(  the  political  views  whioh  be  incidoated  bi 
hb  usitlant  waa  ooa  ia  the  members  ot  the  tot  national 
enenUTf  In  18tt ;  went  aa  ambwador  to  Colombia  Itf^Ti, 
and  aqpied  atnaty  ot  alliance :  npreeentad  Oentiil  Ameiiea 
in  the  Congfcas  ot  Panama  18S6;  was  governor  of  Qaate- 
malnlBNlSeeretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affain  1089-83; 
was  exilea  by  Camra,  and  n  sided  s<>me  yeans  fai  Coeta 
Kcas  was  deputy  to  the  constitutional  H.sM>nil>lr  1848,  and 
Htur  many  Tears  presi<lent  of  the  medical  facidty  and  chi«f 
Hirfytnr  "t  the  University  of  Gintteinala.    I),  about  1690, 

Molina,  Ttbso,  de  :  See  Tkllez.  Gahrikl. 

Molinr  :  city  (iiir->rii.iraii'.l  in  IsT'j) ;  l{<K..k  Island  co.,Ill. 
(for  looAtii  II  I  if  i  niint  y. nf  n>f.  :{-C) :  on  the 

Mississipi'i  nvi-r,  mil)  tin-  Hurl.  Kmiis  .  ihr  Chi.,  Mil.  and 
St.  I*.,  and  the  Clii..  Him  k  !■-.  un  1  I'.i.  .  i.-ihvvnvs:  <>r>ii<'^i!e 
Knck  Island,  2  mU.-^  K.  ..f  [>.ivrii|.,.i-.  \h..  lii'^  tjii:.  ^  \\ .  ..f 
(;hica«o.  The  thr^c  l  iiics  ,if  M.,Iiim-.  !;...  k  I-lund.and  Dav- 
fUjK'rt  Jirr  r"i]ni'(*lr(l  liy  >ii'jitii  iiml  ^lri>f  nuiwnvs.  feiries. 
uiid  liriiit,'i  -i,  uU'l  iill  li^ri^^  wu".  r-|"  ,  r  fur  tnanufncluriiif; 
fri/iii  fill'  nviT.  Till'  rity  i-^  ii.  ;i  ii.  h  r. i.il-rcjfion.  and  there 
fire  ft  iiuii)lK-r  of  [.rodiici ivc  luini  -  in  ifs  vicinity.  It  ha> 
in'T<i*'l  wntiT-workri.  irsis  lunl  i  ln  lrh-  lij'ii-.  in  <  Inin  h.-.  <! 
publi<>«chool  buildings,  W  sclioois,  public  libniry  (founded 


'  I'^ni).  2  national  bankw  with  combined  capiUl  of  f 250,000, 

State  banks  with  capital  of  $200,000,  and  2  tlaily,  3  weekly, 
and  2  other  pcrio<lica!<.  Th»»  !nfiii«tric«  include'  the  manu- 
facture  of  agriculturnl  iia[>lriiii-ut-.  malleable  iron,  steam- 
pfifrincs,  r«Krria»jf'-,  t'liL'U'ii  *.  inn]  «  n^'ons,  pa|»er,  lumlier, cabi- 
in  !  ami  [liivi-  Drains.  Ituii  ■  i  u:,  windmills,  milling-ma- 
tluii-s  (iiHl  funiilur*?.  IW  <,lb^O)  7,800:  (18J»0)  11,905; 
(1900)  17,248,  EuiTOR  of  "  Dispatch." 

Mulinet,  mo  lee  ni',  Jcan  :  chronicler  and  poet ;  the  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  canon  of  Valenciennes, 
liHrartan  of  Marj^ierite  of  Austria,  ami  historiographer  of 
tlio  hou8«  of  burgundy.  D.  at  Valenciennes,  1507.  He 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  Burgundy  for  the  vears  1474  to  1506, 
and  a  numl>er  of  poems,  Le  Temple  de  A/are,  La  Vigile  des 
Jlortg,  La  ComulainU  de  Constantinople,  etc.  He  tunied 
the  Hitman  de  (a  JttiHK  into  pM««,  and  gave  a  Christian  in- 
terpretation to  its  allegory.  His  worlut  arc  marked  br  an 
affeiftation  of  wit  and  by  a  pndaatie  lirtinizing  style  which 
his  example  helped  to  accradit.  A.  Q.  CAkriKU). 

M*11nUM :  See  Houaa,  Lms. 

■•ll'n»d«l  Mtf  [Spaa.,  kiq^  milQ:  a  maaRivr  ^ri>s 
ot  buildingi  halt  a  m&a  N.of  lha  eaatla  otCbapuiu-pt^-, 
near  the  dty  of  Mexkob  Th«f  w«ie  originally  need  as  a 
flourmiU,  anefwaid  as  a  loanoiy  ot  aimi^  and  were  oocn- 
pied  JM  »  fortress  hy  a  portton  ot  the  Mexican  army  during 
the  war  between  die  u.  8.  and  Meorioa  On  Sept  6,  IM'^ 
the  bnildings  were  attacked  and  carried  by  sl«nn  by  a  di- 
vision ot  the  U.S.  army  led  bv  Gen.  Worth.  The  Mexicans 
were  commanded  by  Leon  aao  I'i  rcz.  Kadi  side  had  about 
4,0OH  men,  and  tbe  loes  on  both  sides  was  heavy. 

Revised  by  H.  II.  Sarra. 

Molinos.  md-lec  nds,  Miovel  :  mystic  :  b.  near  Saragossa, 
Spain,  Dec.  21,  1627;  studied  at  Pampeluna  and  Coiinbra ; 
settled,  after  being  onlaine<l  priest,  in  Home,  where  a  great 
nund>er  of  people  chose  him  for  their  confessor ;  whenaftei^ 
ward  hL»  papers  were  seiud,  they  included  about  MfiM  let- 
ters from  penoos  asking  for  hiaapiiitual advice.  InlVISba 
poblidhed  bnfiMds£toirihia{s,WBliA  attmdod  fmatatten* 
tioo  and  was  translated  into  diffcmnt  laognagefc  It  tsaobes 
that  true  godlinomoonslsts  in  oaintermBted  communion  with 
God,  eataoli^ed  by  eontemBlafieo,  nntl  was  the  foundation 
of  the  BO-ealled  Quietim  wbfch  afterward  found  iu  meet 
striking  development,  in  Madame  Guyon.  Ttie  Jesuit^ 
however,  found  that  this  view  endangered  tbe  doctrine  of 
good  actionn.  Pope  Innoeent  XL  oondemncd  the  book  in 
1687 ;  Molinos  recanted,  but  was  Imprisoned  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  Dominioaa  monastery  at  Roma,  where  lie  died 
Doc.  29.  168&  See  Bigeknr,  Jfeiimis  fAs  QiMiat  (Neir 
York,  1882). 

Molise :  See  Campobasso. 

MotienhHiier.  Kiivvar!>:  riolini'^t  and  <  f>tiii.iisi  r :  b.  in 
Erfurt.  I liTiiiniiy.  ,\.{ir.  12,  1827:  whin  niin'  yrars  ■•lij  made 
a  C'iiiirrl  t'liir  iiS  a  violinist  wil  li  In-  Iwi.  .•Iili-r  iirntlurs, 
Fritslnch  ikut!  lleinrich ;  studi.'<l  urnlcr  Ki-u>t  (Unl  .spulir ; 
fled  to  Kngland  to  avoid  li.  r..itniii.'  n  -ol'l irr.  iitui  wi  in  to 
tlie  U.  S.  in  1853.  willing  iu  .Ni  w  VitU.  Ilr  tuks  piuycd  in 
many  «'i>ncerts  iis  a  violin  sjiloi;*!,  nud  li  is  rmi)»ht  many  vio- 
lin w^holars.  He  has  eoinjM)««-d  muvh  for  lits  iu.«truineiit : 
three  symphonies,  some  chamber  mu^ic,  songs  and  mis<-rlla- 
neous  pieces,  and  three  oj>eras.  The  Corsiriin  Bride  (1861); 
BtfiOrM  iISHi);  and  The  n.,11.        I),  K.  Hervky. 

M«rU*r,  I'<iLi,  .Vartiv;  wriu  r;  It.  iu  lifMinark  ill  171)4; 
studtMl  Iheologv.  I'Ut  li.niitic-  ;i  jirivute  tutor  aU'l  lui'T 
tea<-herat  H  liHtni  m  Iu  mI  iu  (  i|h -iliiitren  ;  in  t'-.>k  uti 

active  piirt  m  tli.'  li'.iMry  -irii;:^!.-  i.f  liiai  rnu''  li-  u  Mip- 
portcr  of  Ui'hk'iiJ^-liliiv  r  ;  rr.':ii  l»^r,Hi.  wa^- cli.iiilairi  <in 
a  China  merchantman  ;  fpnn  i  '  l-  il  f'lMf,  v..j,r  of 
I'liihwonhy  at  the  I'nivrr.-iily  uf  I  liii.-,ln«iiiu  ;  frxm  ISM  to 
IWH  h«.-hi  til'  -atne  position  at  the  rnivcr^ity  of  C(i[h  iiliagen. 
Be«idi's  a  fiuiiiij«'r  uf  soiisp*.  he  piibljshml  a  translation  of 
the  first  six  books  'if  '*./(,^^'^/  il^-Ti),  the  earliest  in 
Danish,  philo*4->phat»l  and  trttii  ^l  artu-ii'^.  and  an  uiilln- 
ished  ni>v(-l,  f'n  diinxk  Sludrulu  ^Kivnlyr  (The  .Vdvenlurcs 
of  a  Daiii.-^h  .Student),  'i'liis  liL«t.  his  principal  work,  is  one 
of  the  mii>t  chanictorisf  ically  iintioiial  pr<xlu<  iioiis  in  Dan- 
ish litcratup-'.  It  is  full  of  rollickiiit:  fun.  and  .-ihows  di'<'p 
insight  into  human  i  harMter.  D.  H:W.  S.e  /'.  J/.  Mr.llera 
ffttrlndfe  Skriftrr  i  el  I'dmlg  vid  Chr.  Ktitthrr  (Cupcnha- 
gen.  D.  K.  I><iiKir.. 

Mollna'ca  [.MfxJ.  Lat..  deriv.  of  Lnt.  moUin.  that 
L,'i-  at  ilivisii.in  ur  branch  (|ihyluiii><if  the  Hiiiinal  kiiiploin  of 
which  the  cuUkflshes,  ifiquid»,  snails,  slug*,  clams,  oyst*.>ri«. 
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etc.,  ivrp  familiar  examples.  The  name  is  fnrf>n  in  allui«ion 
to  the  soft  cLaracter  of  the  tissues,  a  point  uf  nu  importance. 
That  branch  of  zoUUtgy  which  treats  of  mollusc!*  is  iiome- 
timcs  termed  malucolo^-  and  Mtinetimes  coni-liology,  but 
both  terms  an^  |MU«in);  into  disus«>. 

To  make  more  clear  the  essential  features  of  all  molluscs 
we  construct  what  we  may  term  an  irieal  or  schematic  ani- 
mal which  will  re|>re:tent  the  conditions  founil  in  no  one 
8|>Bcie8,  but  ratlier  a  com|)o«ite  of  all  forms.  By  exaspera- 
tion of  some  parts  and  by  modiflcaucm  or  even  8Upprej<8ion 
of  othent,  (his  ty^)icai  mollusc  may  l>e  made  to  represent  all 
known  forms,  :»uch  a  typical  mollusc  is  bilaterally  sym- 


Tta.  1.  — Diafrranimatic  lon^tudfnal  aerlinn  of  a  inolliwc :  n,  rvnt  ; 
aa.  anterior  art«TV  :  c.  tentacle  ;  eg.  brain  :  /.  foot ;  /,  Uvcr ;  m. 
KHMitb  :  py.  pedal  Kan«;lion  ;  pig.  pleural  iranpclion  :  n.  nephrl 
diura  :  o.  ear  ;  pn.  prxtirlor  artery  ;  pc.  pericardium  ;  of.  orgnn 
of  aoiell  :  m.  rUht  nephridial  opening  :  «,  atomach  ;  v,  Trnlricle 
of  heart ;  ey,  rliiceral  itanfcUoa. 

metrical ;  its  lower  surface  is  det-eloped  inUt  a  stronjj  mus- 
cular creeping-^iisk.  the.  foot ;  itM  up|H>r  surfiM-e  is  thin,  and 
in  its  center  is  a  shell-gland  which  has  the  power  of  secret- 
ing the  calcareous  «Ae// so  characteristic  of  these  animals. 
Around  the  shcll-Rland  the  wall  of  the  Ixxly  projects  as  a 
flouble  fold  in  every  diwlion.  forming  the  p<illium  or 
tnantU,  and  indosinjr  U'tween  it  and  the  botly  and  f<>f>t  a 
maiitlr-cantt/.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  is  the  hrad, 
bearing  a  pair  of  »en!«>rv  tentarhg.  and  the  nearly  terminal 
mouth  ;  the  ivn/  is  in  tfie  median  line  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  IkkIv,  and  the  alimentary  canal  with  various  convo- 
lutions connects  the  two.  In  the  majoritv  of  forms  the 
mouth  ia  provided  with  jaws  and  a  peculiar  rililion-liko 

stnicture,  armed  with  hooks 
or  teeth,  and  variously 
known  as  the  raduln,  odon- 
lopfiore.  or  lingual  riblnm. 
Tnis  odontophore  is  a  veri- 
table file,  and  is  use<l  either 
to  rasi)  the  food  into  small 
particles  or  to  drill  holes 
thruuKh  solid  substances. 
The  alomarh  is  large,  and  is 
surrounded  bv  a  voluminous 
I        ^        I  ,\  liver,  while  tlie  in/rslifif  is 

fc  il  a'^^^^^^BI*  varinusly  wound  and  con- 
^1^^ I  n  A  M ? ^^^^r'  tortt^l  in  its  course  to  the 
^I^H^^H^i^^^^H^  The  dorsal : 

tririf  and  a  pair  (right  and 
left)  of  aurielfH.  and  pumps 
the  blood  receiv<«d  from  the 
gills  (hence  arterial)  thmugh 
the  arteries^  There  are  no 
capillaries,  the  circulation 
being  largely  lacunar,  i.  e. 
through  sp8C4>s  without 
pro|M>r  walls.  Surrounding 
the  heart  is  a  ^rrirtinlinm 
or  chamber  which  contains 
no  bl<MMl  and  which  is  of  es- 
j>e<-ial  interest,  since  it  is  the 
true  bf>ily-«-Bvily  or  ctflom, 
comparable  with  that  of  the 
anneliiis.  Th\*  jiericanlium 
is  connecti'il  with  the  exter- 
nal World  bv  means  of  a 
pair  of  ffinvoluted  tub«>s(or- 
aan  of  Bnjnnti*,  nephridin)  which  function  as  kidneys. 
Thnir  ducts  empty  into  the  posterior  mantle-cavity,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  anus.  The  s«-ximl  glands (^nnaiis tare  also 
|iaire4l,  and  the  sexual  openings  are  near  those  of  the  excre- 
tory organs.   The  respirator}'  organs  consist  of  &  pair  uf 


Flo.  S  DiitKrarn  of  a  innlluiic 
viewnl  iu>  u  traiix|Min-iil  objvct 
from  a>Miv<- :  nu,  auricles  of 
heart  :  rl,  I'leniiliiiiii  ii^iil)  ;  g, 
repr<«iiii-tlre  ori;nn  ;  h.  bean  ; 
!(/,  left  ^etiilaJ  < i|>i-nini;  ;  In, 
left  iieplirl<lial  oiieninir  ;  iw. 
mantle  :  rnr.  inner  iMuinrlary  of 
mantle-eavliy  ;  ro.  right  geni- 
tal n(ienliiK.  OllM-r  k-lt«ni  aa 
before. 


Fia.  8.-  Triu, . .  I  >  ■ 

t4wUne  :  lint,  [luiiiiie  ; 
teni  B8  before. 


M.  Bi>eli. 


Iu~.'  ;  I.  in- 
Ulhrr  let- 


comb-like  gills  (etenidia)  in  the  posterior  mantle-caTity,  but 

these  may  di.sapftear,  their  place  being  taken,  functionally, 
by  gills  *levelo|MMl 
from  other  jiorts 
of  the  body  or  by 
other  respirator)' 
structures  (lungs). 
The  ner>'ous  sys- 
tem is  compli- 
cated, and  consists 
of  several  nerve- 
tH-nters  (ganglia) 
connecte<l  by 
nerve-cords  (torn- 
missiirts).  These 
paired  ganglia  are 
(1)  the  cert  brat, 
above  the  mimlh ; 
(3)  the  pleural,  on 
the  sidei)  near  the 
head ;  (3)  the  pe- 
dal, in  the  foot ;  ond  (4)  the  naeeral,  on  th«  8i«le8  of  the 
bodv  near  the  etenidia. 

The  typical  niollu.s<-an  larva  is  ealletl  a  %flig*r,  and  pre- 
sents many  |>oints  of  similarity  to  the  larva  (troohosphcre) 
of  an  annelid,  or  to  the  larva  of  a  turl)ellarian  worm.  Il  is 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  disk-shawd  shell-gland 
with  a  delicate  shell,  a  nulimentary  f<x)t,  and  a  |HH!uliar  or- 
gan, the  tv/um,  consisting  of  a  fold  of  skin  alstvc  the  mouth, 
arm»l  with  long  vibratilc  cilia  which  serve  as  locomotor 
ormtns  when  the  larva  first  escapes  from  the  egg. 

With  this  schematic  mollusc  as  a 
starting-point,  the  structure  of  any 
of  the  20,000  species  inoy  readily  bit 
under»to<Kl.  A  few  of  the  moilifl- 
cations  pn^sented  by  the  various 
structures  and  organs  may  bo  con- 
sidered here,  the  reader  ficing  re- 
femnl  to  the  various  inanuais  of 
coin^Mtrativo  anatomy  for  further 
details. 

Tht  foo/.— The  primitive  flat 
creeping-tlisk  described  al>ove  oc- 
curs in  the  chitons,  in  most  (Jastero- 
pods,  and  in  certain  Laiuellibranchs. 
It  may  at  times  be  divided  trans- 
versely so  that  three  regions  are 
recogni/jible,  an  anterior  proprtdi- 
iim,  a  middle  mrmftodium,  and  a 
\icii'ier'n\rmetapoiiitim.  Lateral  out- 
growths from  the  foot  mav  also  oc- 
cur, parapodia,  arising  from  the 
creeping  surface,  rfiipodia  from  its  l>ase.  In  most  Lamelli- 
braiichs  the  f<H»t  is  compre«.'<Hl,  taking  a  tongue-like  form 
or  hatchet  shajw ;  in  the  Pteropods  the  iiarnpodia  are  high- 
ly develoiK-d,  and  take  the  wing  shape  which  gives  the  group 
its  name.  In  the  CejihaloixKla  two  views  o)>tain  as  t<i  the 
fot)t.  In  one  the  siphon  (.M-e  below)  is  regarded  as  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  foot  of  the  Oasteropod  ;  in  the  other  the  circle 
of  arms  around  the  mouth.  In  many  molhwii  the  foot  is 
pnivided  with  glands  which  in  many  hainelUbranchs  secrete 
strong  threads  {b\/s9u«}  which  fasten  the  animal  to  some 
supiiort. 

The  manllf  is  most  primitive  in  the  chitons  and  limpets, 
and  from  this  condition  modifications  in  various  dinn-tinns 
may  lie  traced,  more  or  less  co-ordinate<l  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  finreral  sae.  This  latter  name  is  used  to  indicate 
that  portion  of  the  body  which  contains  most  of  the  viscera, 
and  whir  h  may  attain  consiilerable  size.  It  is  least  promi- 
nent in  the  Iiaiiiellibranchs,and  here  the  mantle  isdevelojied 
chiefly  as  two  hdH-s,  one  on  either  side,  which  envelop  the 
whole'  botly  and  f<Kit.  The  lower  edges  of  these  mantle 
IoIh's  may  remain  free  or  they  may  unite  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  openings  ff)r  the  protnision  of  the  foot  and  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  water.  These  latter  openings  are 
always  jHwterior,  and  the  mantle  may  be  prolong""*!  into 
t lilies  (*ty>Awj«)  .sometimes  several  times  the  length  of  the 
IkkIv.  In  the  Cephalr>|KKls  the  visceral  sac  is  greatly  devel- 
opeil.  and  heri^  the  mantle  is  drawn  out  into  a  conical  sac ; 
in  the  S-aphopoda  this  tvfx>  of  nio<liflcatinn  reaches  its  ex- 
treme, and  as  the  mantfe  is  open  at  its  dorsal  end  it  is  tu- 
bular in  this  group.  In  most  Gaoteropoila  the  visceral  sac 
is  also  large,  but  it  here  undergoes  a  |>eculiar  modification 
which  needs  meutiou.   As  it  grows  upward  and  backward 


Fio.  4.— Vellitrr  noire  of 
I'ermelUf  (after  Ia- 
caseDvthieni) :  r. 
brain :  r.  eye  ;  /,  foot ; 
m.  mouth  :  «.  ear  ;  <, 
■bell  ;  I,  tentorcle  ;  r, 
velum. 
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it  topples  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  resnlt  is  an 
intL-rfurtnee  with  the  primitive  syniiuutry  ohttraiftoristic  of 
the  typical  mollusc.  As  h  rrsult  the  mantle-cavity  of  one 
side  is  more  or  less  coniplfloly  ultliu-rated,  the  vent  is  forced 
to  the  op[K)site  side,  carrying  with  it  .s4.-xuh1  and  excretory 
o[ienings  as  well  ns  the  ni\h.  In  the  estrctne  cases  the 
Tent  is  carriivl  to  tiie  antt-rior  end  of  the  iMxly,  and  one  of 
the  ^ills  and  one  of  the  evDital  and  nephridial  duels  may 
(wnisst,  this  being  placed,  by  the  twisting  uf  the  hodr,  on 
the  side  opposite  t<i  that  where  it  really  belongs.  The  bodv 
may  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  secondary  synnnetrv,  and  afl 
clews  to  the  torsion  are  then  to  bo  traced  only  In  the  in- 
ternal structures. 

The  shell  is  a  characteristic  structure.  an<l  as  it  is  so  easily 
preserv'i-<l  it  is  lliu  best  known  part  of  the  mollusc.  It  is 
formed  primitively  by  the  shell-gland,  but  the  mantle  may 
als<j  participate  in  i\s  secretion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime  plus  a  varying  amount  of  a 
peculiiir  hurnv  suljstanco  to  which  the  name  conchiolin  has 
Dccn  given,  f'romthe  method  of  itsformatiun — secrete<l  by 
the  outer  surfai-e  of  the  mantle  and  shell-gland — it  follows 
that  the  newer  layers  of  the  shell  are  oti  its  under  or  inner 
surface,  and  as  the  animal  increases  in  size  those  newer  lay- 
ers project  beyond  the  older  on&s,  thus  producing  on  the 
outer  surface  concentric  striai  the  /iom  of  grvwlh.  The 
mantle  is  often  ornamented  with  pigmented  8iK>ts,  and 
these  reappear  in  the  shell  itself,  giving  it  its  peculiar  mark- 
ings, or  there  may  l>p  lobes  on  the  margin  of  the  mantle 
prmlucing  si)lne.<  or  ridges  u|H>n  the  shell.  The  shell  layers 
are  not  all  lormcil  in  the  same  way.  In  some  the  particles 
of  lime  have  the  shape  of  minute  prisms,  and  in  such  cases 
the  shells  have  a  dull,  earthy  or  porcelaneous  appttarance. 
In  other  forms  the  shell  is  marked  with  very  fine  lines  which 
produce  dilTraction  spectra,  and  such  nacreous  shells  are 
prizerl  for  their  iridescent  or  rainbow-like  hues.  The  deli- 
cate play  of  color  in  |M!arls  is  due  to  the  sutne  cause. 

The  form  of  the  shell  varies  greatly,  but  all  forms  may  be 
reduewl  to  theone  type — a  flattened  cone — alrea«ly  mentioned, 
and  in  all  but  the  cnit<ms  it  is  at  first  a  single  piece.  In  the 
I^mellibranclis  this  single  shell  breaks  in  the  ineclian  line 
soon  after  hatching,  and  the  resulting  right  and  loft  halves 
form  the  two  valves  so  familiar  in  the  oysters  and  clams. 
In  the  case  of  some  (iast«>ix>pods{lira|M!ts)the  shell  varies  but 
little  from  its  primitive  condition,  but  in  the  others  the 
bending  of  the  visceral  sac  converts  the  elongate  cone  into 
a  spiral,  which  is  either  right-hande*!  <ir  left-handetl  accord- 
ingly as  the  sac  inclines  to  the  one  si<le  or  to  the  other. 
MiMt  Qasteropod  shells  are  right-handMl,  but  left-handed 
{sinistral)  shells  occur  sometimes  as  abnormalities  in  typic- 
ally destral  spe4:ies.  In  many  Gasteropixis  the  shell  is  more 
or  less  degenerate.  In  the  slugs  (Limax,  etc.)  it  ocjcurs  only 
as  an  internal  ruclimentary  plate,  and  in  the  naked  mol- 
luscs (Nudibranchs)  it  is  present  only  in  the  young.  In  the 
-C'ephaloiiods  the  shell  is  either  external  or  internal,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  secondary  condition.  In  the  nautilus  it  is  di- 
rideil  internally  by  transverse  partitions  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  the  purjxtse  f)f  whic-h  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
8t«H)d.  The  internal  shell  in  the  ('cnhalo|H>ds  may  be  illus- 
trate<l  by  the  "  cuttle-bone  "  of  the  shops;  but  space  will  not 
allow  a  consideration  of  the  ndations  of  this  to  the  pen  of 
the  sriuiiLs  and  to  the  shell  and  guard  of  many  fossil  C'ephalo- 
pods.  The  shell  of  the  paper  nautilus  {Arg'onauia)  is  not  a 
true  shell,  but  rather  an  egg-protecting  case. 

In  some  Qastero|xxls  the  dorsal  surfat'e  nf  the  metapofli- 
um  (see  above)  has  the  power  of  secreting  limy  mutter,  and 
thus  b  formed  a  horny  or  calcareous  door  or  operculum 


Tia.  S.-OjwfCTila  of  ri)   Amputlitria.  (t)    Ttirfto,   (3)  Troehut. 
14)  Slrombtu,  (5)  /*urpura.  {6)  Xrrila. 

which  closes  the  aperture  of  the  tnie  shell  when  the  animal 
is  retracted  into  it.   From  ita  method  of  formation  this  i» 


clearly  not  the  other  valvo  of  the  univalve  shell,  comparable 
to  the  second  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  was  once  held. 

The  various  parts  of  the  shell  have  nnrived  names,  some 
of  which  may  lie  defined  hero  since  they  arc  important  in 
the  de»<.'ription  of  the  various  grou|is.  In  the  Lamelli- 
branchs  (bivalves)  the  hinge  is  tlie  line  of  meeting  of  the 
two  valves  or  halves  of  the  shell,  and  it  is  provided  with  an 
clastic  ligantettt.Uie  function  of  which  is  to  oj>en  the  valves 
when  the  adductor  muscles  which  draw  them  together  are 
relaxed.  (.>n  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  may  be  seen  the 
impressions  of  these  adductor  muscles,  one  ur  two  in  num- 
ber, as  well  as  those  pr<xluce<l  by  the  retractor  muscles  of 
the  f<K>t.  Along  the  margin  is  the  pallial  line  caused  by 
the  attachment  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle,  and  in  those 
forms  with  a  well-developed  siphon  (see  above)  this  lino  has 
a  deep  indentation  {pullial  sinus)  l>ehind,  nrotluced  by  the 
attacnment  of  the  niustrles  which  retract  these  tultes.  On 
the  outer  surface  near  the  hinge  is  a  proniinenco  (umbo) 
around  which,  as  a  center,  the  lines  of  growth  are  arranged, 
and  in  most  bivalves  (except  \ufula,  fiv.)  this  umbo  points 
toward  the  anterior  eu<l.  In  the  univalves  the  oiicningor  the 
shell  is  the  aperture,  the  axis  of  the  spiral  is  the  columella, 
the  last  whorl  is  the  hody-whorl,  ami  trie  other  whorls  form 
the  spire.  The  two  «Nlp«  of  the  aperture  arc  the  lips,  and 
the  place  where  they  join  the  other  whorls  the  suture.  The 
spire  is  posterior,  and  both  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  8|>erture  may  be  pnMluceil  in  grooves  or  raiia/x  named 
acconling  to  their  jxjsition.  The  outer  surface  shows  more 
or  less  clearly  the  lines  of  growth  parallel  to  the  outer  lip, 
and  in  s<nne  species  there  are  jierioils  of  rapid  growth  alter- 
nating with  lines  of  rest.  In  these  latter  |H>riods  there  is 
formetl  a  thickentil  lip,  which  being  left  behind  at  the  next 
time  of  growth  forms  a  ridge  or  varix  on  the  outer  surface. 

The  oaonlophore  occurs  in  all  molluscs  except  the  Lamel- 
libranehiataand  isolatt-d  individuals  in  other  groups,  and  its 
presence  or  absence  was  formerly  made  a  basis  of  division 
of  the  molluscs  into  two  great  groups.  The  oilontophore 
consists  of  an  elastic 
ribbon  \i\wt\  the  fl<Hir 
of  the  throat,  re- 
placed by  growth  at 
its  iHislerior  end  as 
rapidly  as  it  wears 
away  by  use  in  front. 
It  jMisses  over  a  car- 
tilaginous cushitiii, 
like  a  belt  over  a 
pulley,  and  is  movwl 
tjack  and  forth  by 
appropriate  muscles;. 
On  its  upper  surface 
are  arranged,  row 
after  row.  iiumU'rs 
of  recurved  h(K>k-likc 
siliceous  teeth,  the 
whole  ribbon  l)eing 
not  inaptly  compared' 
to  a  flexible  file.  The 


Flo.  8.— Piaarram  »r  inolliiscan  month  aiul 
cxlonlnpnmv  lafu-r  l.anKi  :  r,  toriKUe 
i-aiillBicr  ;  /.  fold  of  railiilaolieath  :  he, 
cavity  rif  head  ;  j.  Jaw  ;  <>%,  iiiiisfle,  o, 
o<1oiil<  ipl'^rr  ;  cj",  awipliagus  ;  *,  open- 
iDg  of  oalivary  gland. 

numlter  and  arrangt'inent  of  these  teeth  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent families  and  g<!iiera,  and  hence  the  characters  presented 
by  the  ribbon  have  been  seized  upon  as  an  aid  in  classifica- 
tion. In  ewh  transverse  row  there  may  be  five  different 
kimls  of  teeth;  in  the  center  a  rhachidian  tooth  flanked  on 

Flo.  7.— Dentitlnn  of  Chitonellut. 

either  side  by  one  or  several  rows  of  somewhat  similar 
pleural  teeth,  and  outride  of  tho.s?  a  varying  numlx-r  of 
uncini.  Sometimes  the  pleune  may  Ix-  suppres-sod,  ami  in 
certain  grou|)S  the  rhachidian  teeth  mav  disappear.  The 
number  of  teeth  on  the  odonlophore  vary  1>et ween  very  wide 
limits.  Thus  in  Kolis  dnimmondi  the  total  is  '.tO,  in  Lit- 
lorina  lititren  !5..'iOO,  in  Hrlix  fximnlin  21.000,  and  in 
Helix  ghiesbreghti  89,.TO6.  A  dental  formntn  has  been  do- 
vised  to  repres«>nt  dingrammatically  the  teeth  in  a  transverse 
row.  Thus  in  Vhitonrllus  (see  cut)  the  formula  is  5  +  .1  -(-  1 
+  3  +  .5,  indicating  that  there  are  five  uncini  and  three 
pleurals  on  cither  side  and  a  single  rhachidian  in  the  middle, 
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wkile  Uw  fanniila for  Jfiirtt  b  1  +0  +  1  +  0  -f  1,  the  pleu- 

nb  Wng  abiiciit. 
flto  napiralory  organ$  constat  jpriuitivety  of  at  lestt  « 

Sir  of  coinMike  or  fcHther-Iik<«  gflls,  bat  tm  laot  that  in 
e  chitons  aii<1  in  the  Nautilus — thfl  moat  primitive  of  the 
Cupholopods— thflie  is  more  than  one  pair,  points  to  the  con- 
cliuiion  that  tiiis  nuiy  have  been  the  primitive  condition. 
B«oii  gill  paaseaaes  l«rDblood-vfs«ielNan  artery  which  brings 
Tenons  blood  fram  tlie  bodf,  while  the  vein  carri««  it  in  tlie 
parifle<l  con<]ition  to  the  auricle  of  the  heart.  At  tlie  basH! 
Ot  etu-h  gill  La  a  peculiar  sense^rg&n,  regarded  as  an  organ 
of  smelL  As  this  primitive  typo  of  gil!  mar  di-appear,  its 
IniloHons  being  taken  by  <>1her  »)  ruetur«.s,  tlir-  nnuie  cttnid- 
ium  has  been  applied  to  it  ((ir.  «ct«(»,  ironib  +  «?8«t,  f<irrri>,  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  gill-like  structures.  The  <  u  niii- 
faim  bM  undergone  least  moaiflt  atioii  in  tl^'  I^iinellibraiicha, 
OrahHloprxls,  and  lower  OastiT><i»xl>.  In  tlu'  rjther  Uuslero- 
pods  occurs  that  twistintr  r,f  the  iifxiy  whereby^  the  gills 
change  sides,  and  bv  wliii  li  one  of  them  may  entirely  disap- 
pear, ami  with  itji  loss  one  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  be- 
comes obsolete.  In  others  of  the  Oasterupods  and  in  the 
tooth  shells  (Sicaphopoda')  thf  ctcniilia  rniiv  entirely  disap- 
pear, their  place  !>eing  lnk.'ii  fithrr  h\  -  fifhijl  ive  gilhs"  de- 
veloped from  alin<wt  any  jmri  uf  ilm  txidy  or  bv  so-calbd 
lungii.  as  in  our  land  snail-  nr.  histly  (ScapluMia),  by  tlu' 
gi'ncntJ  body  walls.  The  lungs,  just  referred  to  (»ee  Pi't-- 
mdnataV  tiir  formed  bv  a  growtn  together  of  the  mantle 
edge  wiih  thi^  wall  of  tfie  hndy,  Ifuvint;  hut  a  «mall  rei?pira- 
tory  pore  whji.'h  ciiminutiicnti  s  witli  Ih.'  tnatilli;  Oiivity,  liitw 
ConvpHivl  iiilo  till'  |iiilmuii;iry  Mir.  'I'ln-  inner  ii|)J>it  surfjici' 
of  I  he  sH<'  i-  linud  by  ti  ilelii  ule  ini'niljraiir  tii  wliii  li  u  rich 
lirtwnrk  iif  lili !•  Ill- vi-SM'U  <K<  i.ir,'.  'V]ir  tnin^-fi-i-  nf  mi-- I;iki-s 
Jilni  ■■  tirre  in  th«'  --jumi'  \vny  i;i  flu-  tiunimi  lutiir.  CiTtaiii 
of  tlu'  lunir-lwiirin;;  (iiisd  rniM-ii-.  bitve  lie<!ome  wijunt  ir  I /,y»i- 
niPi'/'ft,  lull  ihi'sr  jin-  fup'i-d  Co  cnine (KH'attionail V  I > '  tli.''>ur- 
fiio'  imii  [hrii  t<j  lirrathi'  lik.-  r  fn  ir  (err>»«tnnl  n-lntivi's.  In 
till-  i|ri-;i  wutiT  of  tin-  ]inkr-  .if  Gi'ii.-vf\,  h'lw.'vrr.  tticrr  (i.-ciirs 
one  ul  ll»es«i  Pulii)orijtt.  ~  i  a/i^««tro^a)  which  lillii  its 

pulmonary  sac  with  wiitiT.l  ut  'hn  ISiC IHITIM  tft  lisTn  liml  r 
gone  no  «'s«»>n(  !nl  UKMlilluuliuus. 

A'l  S;istr!n  and  Sensf  Organs. — Tlir  ticr\ (nts  system 
preseiua  tu<j  tuutiy  complications  for  doscrijiiam  here,  fur- 
ther than  is  hinted  at  in  the  account  of  nur  schematic  mol- 
lusc. One  feature,  however,  needs  mention.  In  the  twist- 
ing of  the  boily  as  a  result  of  the  wcj;,'ht  of  Ihc  ^  ;       I  II 

the  eotuinissures  leading  to  tiiu  visceral  i{mi;ili;i  niay  l^-i  orne 
included,  the  resuh  being  that  the  cords  oeeomc  (rriiR>i -1,  jm  l 
that  visceral  ganglion  which  morphologically  belongs  lo  the 
right  side  is  carried  to  the  lf?ft  and  wV*  versa.  The  organs 
of  S|>eciiil  sense  deserving  n<)ti<?e  art?  the  eyes  and  ears.  The 
olfactory  orpin  has  already  l>een  mentioned.  In  nutst  forma 
the  eyes  arc  borne  on  the  head  and  present  varying  tlcgreea 
of  co'inpiexily.  In  all  csaee  they  are  formed  by  an  involu- 
tion of  the  external  skin,Md  in  the  Nautilus  the  interesting 
feature  ooonrs  of  an  imafB-tocning  eye  without » lens,  the 
structure  being  a  reprodnction  of  the  "  pin-bole  camera," 
which  is  Hi)  familiar.  In  the  Lamellibranohs,  wlwre  »  Imm 
is  alimnt,  the  eyes,  when  present,  occur  in  other  inrta.  In 
aome  they  are  plained  at  tlie  ends  ot  the  siphoiUi,«liil«  iotlw 
aoBUo|>s  (Pectenj  they  are  ptaeed  «t  r^br  bitflrfals  along 
the  iDRtsin  «l  tae  mantle,  whera  thqr  ftppcw  Jike  veritable 
jewels.  The  aais»  which  an  almost  nnivereally  present,  are 
apitheliAl  aaoa  in  oloae  proximity  to  the  pedal  ganglia  The 
lining  orib  of  these  aaea  (or  otoegtU)  are  connected  with 
nerve-flben,  aad  the  cavity  te  provided  with  (1  to  100  or 
more)  hard  bodies  (ofottiM),  which,  sot  in  vibration  by  the 
sounri-waves,  hit  the  sense-cells  and  thus  stimulate  the 
nerves. 

Class  I.  AMPOiSEf'KA.  Rilafcrally  svinmetrical  marine 
molluscs  with  two  pairs  of  longitudinal  nerves,  untwisted, 
with  ganglion-cells  their  whole  length,  and  cotiiieeled  by 
anmeroas  transverx'  cords. 

Order  I.  F'LAropH  OKA  (or  PoLVPi.Arorn  oRA)  AMrnixKi'RA 
with  an  oval  outlitie;  above  the  borly  is  priiteeted  by  eight 
plates  of  shell  ov.>rlnpping  like  shingles.  Helow  tt'xeopt  in 
CkiiimeUii*)  is  a  large  creejung  f(M>t.  in  the  nmnlle-eHvity 
are  numerous  gills  (r/^jifV/iVi).  and  into  it  empty  the  paired 
nprrHhu'tive  and  excrt'tory  dm-ts.  The  nuilian  heart  is 
provided  with  two  auricles;  the  heid  is  nut  distinct,  and 
cephalic  tentacles  are  lacking.  Fycs  are  usunllv  said  to  Ik;- 
lai'king.  but  in  some  species  the  shells  an>  covereii  with  sense 
organs  {(rfthflfx), '^hivh  Bluinrich  regards  us  tai  rile.  Some 
of  these,  however,  become  modified  Into  organs  which,  struc- 
tonlly  ai  leasiy  are  eyea.  A  Kngnal-iibbon  b  present.  The 


chitons  (see  CBtroiT)  are  oompaxaUvdy  letr  in  number,  nad 
moat  apeciea  live  in  shallow  water. 
Order  11.  SoLm'ooAS'nia.  Represented  by  a  few  wnnn- 

like  molluscs  (CAtrfac/erma,  .Worn rnia)  from  the  deeper  seas, 
in  which  a  shell  ia  lacking;  the  cuticle  contains CMOareoua 
spicules,  the  mantle-cavity  is  reduced,  and  the  foot  ii  rudi- 
mentary or  even  entirely  absent. 

Claas  II.  OAflTERr  r  ot'iA.  Embraces  the  snails,  slugs,  etc. 
A-symnietrionI  mollusi.v  with  »  distinct  tentacle-bearing 
head,  a  large  crcening-foot,  the  viscera  contained  in  a  large 
protruding  dorsal  visceral  sac  (which  may  l>o  secondarily 
lost),  which  is  usually  covered  by  a  nnivalve  sheil(generally 
spirally  coiled)  into  which  the  whole  body  may  he  retracted 
ftr  I'Mtfction.  A  lingual  ribbon  is  always  present.  The 
eluss  is  divided  into  three  orders — Prosobranchia,  Pulmo- 
nata.andOpisthobranchs — for  the  details  of  wbich  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  article  Gastehopoda. 

Class  III.  SoAPHOH  oUA.  Symmetrical  marine  molluscs  in 
which  the  body  is  elongated  in  a  dorso-ventral  direction, and 
the  mantle  is  converted  into  a  tubular  sac  which  secretes  a 
slightly  curved  tubular  shell  open  at  either  end.  (.'tenidia 
are  lacking,  and  the  strfinu  foot  forms  an  efUcient  digging 
organ.  These  forms  i /'■  //Ai/uim,  etc.),  which  receive  their 
nnttie,  tooth-shell'i,  from  their  reseinblftnce  In  an  elephant's 
tusk,  have  very  linh-  of  popular  intcri  st. 

Class  IV.  Lamelmrram'hiata.  Symmetrical  molluscs 
with  the  laterally  compressed  bodies  inclosed  in  a  bivalve 
shell,  with  a  hinge  above,  the  valves  opening  freely  (except  in 
(I  few  sedentary  foriri>j  In  low.  The  valves  are  opened  by  an 
ehi-tir-  hiiiin"  lignment,  and  lire  ciosp*!  by  means  of  addii'-irr 
niiisries  wht'-h  [i.nSM  from  one  to  llie  oilier.  The  nutijtle- 
enxity  is  lur^re.  ;iiid  oontn-.tjs  tlie  iisujulv  broad  lauifilnte 
cilN.  tln-re  In  ini;  two  on  eithe  r  si'le.  Itet w een  the  gills  is 
till'  \  is.-erMl  nui-ss.  f|',e  f<Hit  e\ten?lnip  from  its  tower  snrfrtce. 
A  'list  ;nel  lie:i.l  is  l,i,  km^'.  iis  are  till  nf  tile  ee|. hallo  or^jins-. 
eves,  ii  titjf  h  s.  rmiula,  el4'. — found  iu  the  Other  luoiluscs. 
N^eiihruliii  1111(1  N  xual  organs  are  ]Miire<l.  and  the  heart  in 
most  fi  rms  has  twri  niiricles.  tiome  are  diffNMnii';,  s-orne  hcr- 
iii.'iiih.r<i<lite  ;  all  «re  aouatic,  most  liv  iiii;  i:i  t!ie  si^i.  five 
urdur.s  are  ri  i  ■  'L:ni/i  ■! :  /'n,hi/>ranckia.  Filibranchia,  I'sendo' 
Inimlliltrtiui  hill.   KuiiUh'S'ilji  ^iufhia,  and  S^^romehia, 

For  dutaiLs,  Mri:  LA].l£LUIIkA.H(-llIATA. 

(1n-s  V.  CEPHALoponA  (q.  v.).  In  these  I'lhitendly  sym- 
metrical forms  the  body  is  usually  elongatctl  iu  ihe'doVso- 
ventral  direction,  the  mantle-cavity  being  large.  The  foot 
is  divided  into  two  {mrtions.  Of  these  the  anterior  becomes 
proiiuced  into  ii  circle  of  arms  or  tentacle.*;  surrounding  the 
luuulh,  wiule  the  rest  is  formed  into  the  siphon,  lo  be  men- 
tioned again  below.  The  arms — eight,  ten,  or  many  in  num- 
lM?r — are  provided  with  numerous  sucking-cups,  by  means  of 
which  the  animals  are  enabled  lo  seize  their  |>rey.  In  maiiv 
forms  one  of  these  arms,  in  the  male,  can  l>e  charged  wild 
packets  of  sperm,  and  then  it  is  separated  from  tlie  b<Mty 
and  iMOOines  attai^hcd  to  the  female.  The  siphon  is  a  tube 
on  the  lower  sorfaee  of  the  body,  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  edges  of  the  foot:  into  it  empty  the  alimentarv  canal 
and  the  duct  ti  the  ink-gland,  aira  it  forns.  besides,  the 
most  effleieot  organ  of  looomoiiQa,  tba  water  which  is  taken 
into  iJw  raantb^svity  being  foictUy  expelled  through  thb 
tnbei,  the  reaetloa  earrjrfaig  the  animal  swiftly  through  th* 
water.  The  mouth  b  aiwayts  provided  with  an  odoatDphors^ 
and  it  has,  besides,  a  pair  of  homr  Jaws,  shaped  much  like 
those  of  a  parrot.  The  anrieba  uid  the  veatridM  of  the  ' 
heart  an  always  separate,  and  the  anriolea  may  be  either 
two  or  foar  in  numUr.  the  number  always  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  gills.  Another  feature  is  t he  presence,  in  all  the 
Dibriiiicliiati'  forms,  of  an  ink-bug  which  secretes  a  colored 
Uuid  which  is  discharged, making  clouds  in  the  water  when* 
ever  the  animal  wishes  lo  escape  from  its  enemies.  Many 
.«pe<'ies  have  the  power  of  changingthe  color  of  (he  body  by 
means  of  curious  expansible  color-ln-ariiig  t-ells  (chromato- 
ph<ir<-s)  situated  in  the  skin.  In  the  rapidity  mu\  extent  of 
these  changes  thev  far  excel  the  famed  chameleon.  The 
nervous  sysiem  is  iiighly  devetooe*!,  and  the  central  jiortion 
or  brain  is  inclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  case  recalling  the 
vertebrate  skull.  The  seiise-origans,  esptH-ially  the  eyes,  an? 
also  Iiighly  develo|K'd.  The  eyes  in  the  Nautilus  are  built 
upon  the  principle  of  the  "pin-hole  camera,"  but  in  the 
others  a  lens  is  jiresent.  and  the  whole  closely  simulales  the 
visual  organ  of  the  vi-rtebrates,  althovgfa  developed  In  an 
entir»'ly  different  manni'r. 

The  Ci'phalo|)oda  an-  dividinl  into  two  orders  based,  among 
other  things,  upon  the  ouiiibcr  of  gilb.  In  the  Tetra- 
hranohiata  there  ate  four  gilb,  and  in  the  aingb 
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ffka>fll— An  OfT,,[K-.d  i  Vphnli>r" 
Ortopua  tubrrculnlus  tatxjut 


genus,  \niitiln/i,  there  is  a  coiletl  oxtenml  shell,  the  intcrit>r 
of  which  in  iiivi(le<i  into  ohftmliers,  in  the  outer  iim-i if  which 
the  animal  lirea.  In  goologic&I  tiiues  this  onlcr  wus  iiuu  h 
more  numerous.  Ammonites  and  Noiitiloids  U-inj;  very 
abundant  in  the  Falwoioic  and  Secondary  nxks.  In  the 
Dibiaochuta  thm  il  •  angle  pair  of  i^il'lii,  and  the  shell, 

when  present,  is  rudimentary 
and  internal.  The  Dibran- 
chiates  are  subdivided  into 
two  groopi,  tlM  OotOpOti* 
with  eight  una  mi  th*  De- 
capoda  with  ton.  To  the 
OctopudA  btlon*  the  outtl^ 
flsh  prcMT.  MM  the  eattl*- 
boaa,  Cm  to  hMs,  Im  the  in- 
ten»l  thell  of  these  formsw 
In  the  ease  of  the  paper  nau- 
tilu»<  an  external  shell  is 
huilt,  but  this  occurs  only  in 
the  female,  and  the  !>hell, 
which  is  in  reality  but  a  ease 
for  the  eggs,  is  fonned,  not  by  the  mantle,  but  by  a  pair  of 
wcpandedanns.  In  the  Decapoda  are  grou]>ed  the  wpiid 
and  their  allies,  and  of  theso  the  giant  squid  of  Newfound- 
land de^ierve  especial  mention.  (.)nly  recently  have  they 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  naturalists.  The  largest 
one  known  measun>d  20  fe<'t  from  the  f>eak  to  the  end  of  the 
body,  while  one  of  the  arms  was  iVi  fwt  in  length.  The 
amaller  stjuid  are  caught  in  large  numbers  as  Imit  for  orxl. 

The  lit4"riiture  of  the  Mollusem  esiM-ciiilly  thnt  descriptive 
of  ihr  sli.-ils,  i<«  enormous.  In  spite  of  its  agf.  the  licHt  gen- 
eral WDfk  is  Woodwanl's  Mnnunl  uf  Ifir  Mulluitcn  (.'i<l  cd. 
18"»i.  The  host  account  of  aniitniny  and  embryology  will 
be  fiiiinil  in  liHtii,' s  Lrhrburh  ili  r  r-  r  /lt ii-f\fit'l>'n  Atnitomie 
(IHir^l.    S.-vcr!il  iiufh>ii>  lm\c  Hl'---n|''>  li  i:h  .-n  i.-rii(ihs  of  all 

known  species.  Of  these  the  miwt  uoiuplete  are  ihu  works 
of  Kiener,  Martini  and  CbeBinitx,and  Tryon.  .Se  I'ai.kon- 

TOUMT.  '  J.  S.  KiNOSLEV. 

M«ll«eol'dearMod.Lat.;  mo/liMrca,  mollusc  -i-  Gr.  tlSot. 
•priearance.fonttilikenets]:  a  name  applied  bv  Henri  Milne 
KIwunK  in  1844toagronp  of  animals  conteinfngthe  Hnich- 
iofx^ls.  I'olyioans,  and  Tunicates.  These  are  now  distrib- 
ute<l  in  other  classes,  and  the  terra  is  not  now  used  in  svs- 
tematie  z<M">loi;y.  See  BSACBlorooji,  Bbtoioa,  Tvkivata, 
an<i  I'Ai.Lo.vTciiAKiv.  P.  A.L. 

Xollrmawk:  tha  omnmon  or  almoai  aaiTermI  name 
among  Knglisb-apeaMiqr  sailors  for  the  amaUer  albatrosses, 
Diomtdtatnehvura,  and  IJ.  mrlanophrjp.  It  is  a  modi- 
teathm  of  tha  Oennan  mallemHck,  appHad  to  the  fulmar 
petrel  (/\i/»Minu ^facMilM),  which  ia  turn  oame  frnin  the 
Dutch  m(i//ei»ugys,a  wuDa fbr amall  flies ormid»{cs  utuch 
assooiato  in  vwarmi.  F.  A.  L. 

JMtik,  or  Bokak  [thMu  Heb.  mSUkh.  deriv.  of  me/eM 

and  Malcina  ^ep£  j. «):  tha  fln-god  of  tha  Fhoidoiana 

(»  modification  or  hjrpoauais  of  Baal,  the  iiin<god),  but 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  mon  especially  '*  tha  abontnatlon 
of  the  Ammonites."  That  ohildfea  were  aacrifleed  to  this 
deity  I*  not  to  l>e  qaeatiooad,  although  ^paaaing  through 
the  fire  to  Moleeh  "  may  not  always  mean  ao  much.  Sou> 
mon  and  other  later  Kin^  of  Judah  are  mentioneil  as  wnr- 
shipiDg  it,  but  tha  captivity  seems  u>  have  efTectuallr  extir- 
pated Bis  oultua.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.,  14)  descrilies  a 
bnaen  imaga  naed  auMng  the  Carthaginiaos  in  sacrifldng 
chlUmi  to  Cranoa  or  Satnm.  Bevhwd  bjr  S.  31.  Jackbox. 

Molokai.  in«-l»tM»'*:  the  middle  island  of  the  Hawai- 
ian group,  and  ona  of  tha  anuUeat.  It  is  35  miles  long  by  « 
broad,  contains  about  178  so.  mitas,  and  is  thinly  popnialed. 
It  is  flat  in  the  center,  but  atorated  at  the  ends;  thoweatam 
part  is  arid,  the  eastern  wooded.  Thar*  is  a  coloav  of 
lepers  on  the  island,  numbering  about  On  tha  fsiand 
Oshu,  to  the  W,,  ia  an  asf  hm  for  the  children  of  these  lepers. 
Pop.  Molokai  and  Lnnai  (MOOK  2.304.  M.  W.  H. 

Moltlnij:  Sec  Mrii  i.TlNO. 

Molt'ke.  Hklmi  TH  Cari,  Hfrmiarh.  von:  fi. M-innrshiil  : 
b.  Oct.  '.'»(.  Bt  Parchiin.  in  M .-cklciihuri: :  '.^.i^  ,  ,|iiratc,l 

at  the  Military  Acailcmv  .if  (  ojH  uh.iircn  ;  ciitci-c<i  the  Prus- 
sian wrvice  in  1822.  it:iil  wji-  ;i|.|M>iiiii  d  ii  in.  iiil«  r  of  tli.- 
staff  in  IKVi.  He  ilcv.it,-<i  liitn-clf  with  treat  cm  rLcy  Hic 
scicnfiti'-  part  nf  lii<  (.fllcc,  aiul  piiblishecl  in  \'<iT)  a  w.irk  <iii 
the  Turko-Uussian  war  of  182b-2V.  This  war,  tia  all  ques- 
tiona  rslatiiv  lo  the  Orient  irors  of  gnat  inteteat  to  Prnaaia, 


led  Molt kc,  who  was  th<irtiii^'hly  ci.ii\crsant  with  them,  to 
make  a  jc  irnri  i.i 'i'-,irkcy  iti  is;).";.  The  .sultan,  Mahnuid, 
to  whom  111'  w)i,s  iiitn-citioNl,  ftiiii  wIuksc  coiifldence  he  en- 
joyed, |)riM'ured  for  him  a  furlough  of  several  years,  during 
wfiicli  time  he  aide^t  the  sultan  by  his  advice,  botn  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Turkish  army  antl  in  the  improvement  of 
the  forlifleations  of  Silislria,  ShiM>mla,  Varua,  Huttstchuk, 
and  the  Dardam  llcs.  Together  with  several  other  Prussian 
officers  on  furlough,  he  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  in 
the  camfmigns  against  the  Kurds  and  against  Mehemei  Ali* 
Viceroy  of  r:gy|>t.  After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud  ha 
retuiMd  home,  and  puUiahed  in  1841  Lftten  on  fAs  Sittia- 
Horn  A*  IMfcfy  in  Me  Feor*  JSSS-J9  «1H41),  and  a  man  of 
Oomtantinopie  and  the  Bosshorus  on  tbaaoalaat  1 :  MjM. 
In  18M  he  was  up|H>intea  adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  who  lived  in  Roma,  and  the  flmit  of  bia  naidence 
in  this  city  waa  a  map  of  its  snrnmndfnga.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince  in  1847,  he  was  attached  to  the  goTcmor-gen- 
eral  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  chief  of  a  envision  of  the 
staff  in  1848.  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Fourth  Army^corpa 
from  1849  to  1K55,  adjutant  to  Prince  Frieilrich  Willielm  in 
1856,  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  armv  in  1898.  In 
this  prominent  position  ho  made  his  name  mimortal  aa  n 
general.  Under  his  inspiriting  leadership  the  staff  iM'came 
a  most  convenient  and  effective  means  of  eonunaniiitig  the 
annv,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  his  plans  and  disjiositions 
resulted  in  an  unbroken  series  of  bnlliant  victories.  For 
the  achievement  of  such  results  the  presence  of  the  king 
waa  of  vital  importance.  In  1866  and  in  1870-71  the  latter 
led  as  commanuer-in-chief.  and  gave  absolute  authority  to 
Moltke's  dispositions.  On  a  minor  (ield,  in  IbtM  against 
Peninark.  Prince  FritMlrich  Karl  havinif  n'<eivcd  the  cuiii- 
niaiiil  in  April.  M<iltke  led  the  army  for  the  first  time  in 
war,  havint;  drawn  up  bofnrehnnd  the  plan  (if  tiic  wljnie 
cainpjii^;!;.  In  11^66.  m  Ilie  war  a;rniii-t  Austria  ami  her 
allies,  he  entered  a  lar>;er  theater,  and  >liM«e.l  strati  j;- 
ical  talent  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  In  .luiie.  isiKl.  he 
was  made  a  general  of  infantry,  ami  alter  Ihc  sIiitI  anil  as- 
tonishing campaign  was  finished  the  king  trave  him  the 
highest  Prussian  onler,  that  of  the  Hlack  Eairle.  and  the 
Diet  Voted  him  a  dotation.  Ilr-  was  elected  a  di'[iuty  to  the 
North  (ierinan  I>i<'t  in  the  next  year,  Aiilitinalinir  tlie 
Fn-nch  attack,  he  planned  a  campaiiin  ai,'aiii-i  France  im- 
mediately after  tlie  Austrian  war.  This  plan  was  laid  defore 
the  kni^'  in  IStSS.  ninl  followed  nut  in  ISTO  a'-  far  as  sm  h  a 
plan  ci-nUI  lie  followed — that  is,  with  n-spc<t  to  the  or- 
gmii/alioii  <if  the  army  and  the  choice  of  the  first  point  of 
attack.  The  French  eampuij;n  of  1870-71  is  pnibably  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  that  have  ever  been  fought,  aiid  al- 
though its  entire  success  can  not  be  ascribed  to  Moltkc,  as 
many  different  agencies  were  at  work,  the  larger  share  ia 
nevertheless  his  due.  Although  {xisseiNied  of  the  highest 
theoretical  education,  he  waa  never  caught  by  a  theory,  but 
sarvered  with  admirable  freedom  tlie  changing  inddenta  of 
war,  and  acted  in  ni-<'o  rdanoa  with  than.  With  Urn  tbe 
gnuMt  audacity  of  oian  waa  cooneeted  wttb  •  pehbotly 
oool  and  sober  calculation  in  tha  exeention;  and  thia  waa 
hia  greatness  On  tlw  day  of  the  oapitnlntlon  of  Mcts  the 
king  made  him  a  count;  on  the  oonoltuion  of  tbe  armis- 
tice he  gave  him  one  of  the  five  grand  crosMe  of  the  Iron 
Cross,  and  on  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  tratqia  to  Beriin 
he  made  him  a  field-marshal.  He  also  received  n  dotation  of 
800,000  thalcrs,  and  the  fremlnm  of  many  cities  was  presented 
to  him.  His  ninetieth  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Berlin  with 
great  magnifl<'enee.  Ho  was  not  very  talkative,  and  as  he 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  several  languagea.  flMpto 
sBi<l  of  him,  ei'iigrammatically,  that  he  wa.«  silent  in  seven 
laufTuages,  .Vmoiig  the  works  which  he  partly  wrote,  {lartly 
e<lited,  are  T/it  Jfiiiutn  Ciinipaii^n  of  IS.'.'.' {l>*ii^V\ ;  Thr  Ifer- 
man  Anm/  (1S71):  and  Tfif  /■  ninru-iiermnn  W'lir  (1872). 
He  was  placvd  on  the  retire»l  list  of  the  nrtiiy  in  |Hs>*arid 
a]i|H>iiitcd  president  of  national  defense.  I).  in  Hcrlin.  Apr. 
24,  181)1.  Revised  by  Jamk.s  tiRANT  Wilson, 

Molnr'CAH,  or  Sjilce  Islands:  a  largi-  group  of  islands 
of  the  Malay  .\rchi]H'lag<i,  I.Nint,-  Im-iwcch  t'eli  Kes  and  New 
Ciiiinea.  Ii.  rweeii  hits.  '4  S.  and  0'  N',.  arid  hetwc  n  Ions.  IJCi 
and  H.  Total  area  nt>i  <it  t-'.ixMi  -.|.  mil.  s.  Tin  y  arc 
all  of  Volcanic  orii:iii,  liiirh.  moniiljiiiioii>.  and  exi  •  i  diriL'ly 
fertile.  The  forests,  wliii  h  cover  the  mountains  to  their 
very  lops,  contain  teak.  <  Imny,  sandal,  iron,  and  satin  WMod, 
l»'si,|,  ^  palms,  lireadfruit  ireci,  and  many  varieties  of  the 
llnest  fruit-trees,  Kiee.  sage,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  su- 
gar are grown;  the  nutmeg  and  the  elove  are  indigenous  to 
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•11  ihn  iaUiidBk  bot  tin  Dnteb  imn  oaaflncd  tbt  cnltiTaition 
«(  the  cbm  to  Ambojnia  and  the  UIimbcw,  end  tint  of  tiM 
natines  to  tbe  Danda  inlands;  on  tiie  other  iahtnds  the 
traw  oi  netive  growth  Imvo  btcn  r<x)t«dout.  Tb«  oriciiutl 
inhabitants  wen-  Maltiy^:  Arulps.  niixiu,  and  ChioMe  nave 
•inoe ifliniigrated  and  setiKil.aiul  itieri*  arv  tiiniir  niestiz<j«-!;, 
deaeendanta  of  Eurupeaiis — r«itii^'iii-M',  Siwtniunl!*,  or  iJutch 
— and  nntivi'^.  T\w  uortlu-rii  liisiMoii  t>(  thu  urcljitiiliit^o, 
ooniprifiin);  till!  i-«litnils  uf  'l\'riiiito,  Tulore.  Ihttjaii,  Makittn, 
Miiiir.  aiul  the  Olii  >;roii|i.  and  fonniiijr  thf  rcsidfiicy  of 
Teniate,  which  c<>nl»iiis  »l)<mt  lOO.CKX)  itihaUilHiii'',  is  oiilv 
itiilirectly  under  Dutdi  (iuVftiiini'iit,  while  (lie  jsouliiera  di- 
vj-iion,  eomprbiii);  AnilH>yiin,  the  lUndn  i^liindft,  niid  the 
Uiia^rs,  and  f'Tininj;  the  (wo  rt'>id«'iii  i<ii  of  AtnlKiynn  and 
Banda,  w)ii<'h  loffctticr  c-oniain  hIhhiI  242,000  inhubituiitK,  is 
(fovenuxl  dinn'tiy  a.s  a  province  of  the  motherland.  The 
northern  division  is  inhubi(e<l  lar^'ely  i>y  Mohammedan  pi- 
rates; the  soiiltiern  fiy  rhri^tians  in  onlerly  coinininiiiiex. 
The  Dutch  have  ims  .  --I  'l  ihest-  i<daiul.s  sim-e  (he  beginning 
Qt  the  seveiitt-cntli  century.  .S.h>  .Vmrovva  and  Ha.nda  Isles. 

Revised  I  y  M.  \V.  IIakkisutuk. 

Mo^jr[=aLet.  =  Or.  /u«Ai>]  :  a  fal>uloii<k  herb,  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  dteeaM-!<,  which  Mercury  (jfuve  I'ly&M-.H  as  a 
counter-charm  aeaiu>t  Circe.  The  ancients  idcntitied  it 
with  a  stvecies  of  garlic.  A  wild  Oriental  garlic  is  now 
oallfld  Allium  motj/ ;  it  is  •  ahowjr  plant,  cultivated  under 
the  iwme  of  golden  gsrlio  for  onuuMOt. 

Mol^b'demite:  the  natural  nilpbide,  •  mineral  crystal- 
lizing iti  thi)  hexagonal  ^r^itein,  with  eminent  ckavag<\  and 
voeumagoomnonljr  foliated  or  in  hiflilr  fleiible,  ineUsiic 
Kftlea.  In  its  crystallizatioa,  hsrdiMaa  (1-1-6).  lead-gmy 
color,  and  metallic  luster  it  much  resemblee  graphite,  but  u 
distlngiii^hwl  from  that  mineral  by  its  stnaS,  whif h  h  lead 
ffnfj',  its  «(>ecifle  gravity.  4-8,  and  by  emiltinf^  Kul|>tiur<iuH 
lume^  before  the  blowpine.  It  is  met  with  in  giieiwoid, 
Kninilic.  and  other  crystalline  rooks.  The  natural  dioxide, 
niolyltilii:  acid,  oocuni  a^  mulybititi',  a  yell<)w  earthy  niineral. 
and  also  combined  in  seToral  miaenU^  a»  irltb  lead  in  wul- 
fflnite. 

Mwlrbde'nam  [from  Mod.  LaU  molytxlif  num.  from  liat. 
nujlyhdm  iia  =  Or.  tioKifftoLpa.  galena  or  litharge,  dcriv.  of 
uiKiBUt,  lead]:  an  elementary  metal,  ixcurring  in  a  well- 
Known  mineral  which  is  en  extremely  fimllar  to  graphiU'  or 
biacic  lead  that  it  waa  fint  diaeovered  in  1318  b/Soheele 
to  jield  the  peculiar  osida  Itaoini  as  nulybdie  mU,  K  If  w 
years  later,  in  I18S.  Bjikn  boiated  its  Da«aL  Hoijbdi. 
acid  ocean  natiTB,  «s  motghdit*  or  moljrbdfe  oebtr,  of  miich 
thero  are  several  American  localities.  Of  the  UlttTW  sul- 
phide, mitlyMemte,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  lacalities  in 
AiTu-rica.  Its  most  iin(>ortant  cr>mtH>und,  practically,  up  to 
this  time,  is  the  compound  of  moIylMlie  acid  with  ammonia. 
Used  in  ohemical  analvsia  for  the'dcAection  and  determina- 
tion of  pbesphorio  aold.  Revised  by  Ina  RmisKX. 

Mombasa :  an  important  town  on  a  coral  islatul  near  the 
eii-Ht  coiuit  of  Africa,  in  4  4'  S.  hit.,  with  one  of  the  iN-st 
harbors  on  thai  coast  (see  mapof  Africa,  ref.  -  Founded 
by  the  Arabs  after  they  bcpm  their  occupation  of  the  east 
«oaet  io  the  eighth  century,  s<  iz<il  tiy  the  l'ortugui-s<-  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  from  early  in  the  seventeenth  een- 
turj  the  DMScs^ion  of  the  rulem  of  Muscat  sod  Zanzibar,  it 
wasceded  (1H!>I>  in  perpetuity  to  the  lm(>tirial  British  Ejtst 
Africa  Coinpany,  and  is  the  capital  vt  their  territory  Ibea. 
It  is  eompanitively  henlthfaL  it*  harbor  has  been  gn-nttv 
imprnved.  many  now  houses  tutm  been  twilt,  and  it  is  ti. 
be  thu  coast  terminus  of  the  nilwiay  to  Victoria  Kvunza. 
Mombasa  is  the  start in4(-point  of  many  caravans  to  the  in- 
terior.  Pop.  about  25,0Wl  C.  C.  Aoavs. 

Moment :  a  term  us<-d  in  mci'tmnics,  with  wveral  signifi- 
eatious.  Tlu-  uiotncnl.  of  a  force  with  n-tfard  to  i%u  axis  is 
the  pro<luct  of  (he  force  by  a  certain  function  of  its  position 
with  r»'irard  to  tiic  axis:  it  is  the  measure  of  llii-  li'iiderxy 
of  that  force  to  chusc  rotation  about  tlieaxis.  If  ihr  ti^is 
and  force  are  at  rii.'li<  ansjlcs.  the  moment  is  sirnply  the 
product  of  the  force  by  iis  dist«n<«  from  the  asin.  and  in 
Wat  case  the  moment  of  the  force  may  be  to  be  taken 
with  re(!ard  to  the  point  in  which  the  perpendicular  plane 
through  the  force  mcifta  the  axis.  If  there  be  several  forces 
aetine  in  the  »ini<-  plane,  the  sum  *4  tiieir  moraentai,  wjih 
regara  In  aa  axis  per|>endicHiaT  to  the  plane,  or  «  point  in 
the  plane,  taken  iMMiiively  or  negatively,  acfyirdinff  to  the 
ditecMoQ  In  which  they  cause  rolation,  is  called  the  result- 
int  moment.  If  this  ivsultant  moment  b»  wro  for  all 


points  in  the  plane  the  forces  an  in  eqiiilibriinii,  and  ooa- 
vsfsely,  if  several  forces  in  the  aame  plane  are  in  equiU* 
brium  the  algelmdo  sum  of  their  moments  with  regard  to 
any  point  must  vatiish.  (See  Statks.)  If  the  furct^  be  ex- 
presMod  in  pounds  and  the  distances  in  feet  the  momenta 
are  expressed  in  the  oomfwiund  unit  called  a  pound-fuot. 

Th<!  Iifnditig  ntenWNf  at  any  s«-»  tion  of  a  b«Mn  b  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forooa  on  either  side  of 
that  section.  Thus  in  Fjg.  1  the  beam,  whose  depth  1*4 


no.  1. 


and  length  iilLis  loaded  with  a  single  wsigbk  W,  vhoee 
distance  from  the  left  and  right  mmporte  are  m  and  n  re* 

spcctivcly.    The  re«i-»i.in  of  the  left  fiip|K)rt,  due  to  the 

Wfigiit  iV,  then  is  w"^,  and  the  reac'tioii  of  the  right  sup- 
port is  W^.  The  bending  moment  at  the  section  AB  dis- 
tant r  from  the  left  su[,]ir,ri,  is  \y^^      ,\cTOnlim,-lr,  the 


bending  moment  for  a  section  between  the  left  support  and 
the  weigbt  varies  directly  as  z;  it  being  lero  at  the  support 


and  I'i'.  r-ming  U'"p  at  the  load. 


The  frreBtest  bending  mo- 
ment due  to  ir  will  nr<-\\r  whon  it  is  ut  the  middle  of  the 
span,  or  when  m  =  h  ^  i!,  and  this  is  tin-  position  which 
caus*-.s  thp  irr»»Bt»'>5t  stn  s--  in  tin-  Uaiii.  (Sec  Flextrc.)  U 
a  load,  W,  iiiii!.  rinl v  di-t rilmtol  .rver  a  bcatn,  so  that  w 
is  the  li>sd  per  linear  unit,  the  lumdrng  mooient  at  any  seo> 
tiflo  distant  s  from  the  support  is 

and  tin-  law  of  <.  iirial  mil  of  lliv  iiiJiMU'iils  is  tlial,  of  a  {i«rab- 
ola.  The  iMiiXiiimin  li'  tidinj;  monirr.t  i>i-<  urs  at  the  mid- 
dle of  th<  -[Hii.  i  r  wlien  x  =  J/,  and  it»  valiie  is  iWfl, 
^iiirii  i.vi'iiiv  Mill'  hidf  of  that  diM  to  the  same  Joad  oooocn* 

iraied  ai  ttie  middle. 

The  ulntirnl  momml  of  a  plane  ■^urfiirc  is  the  surn  of  the 
nrrMluct.s  obtained  liy  multiplying  tjith  lIi  iijihi  of  ihesur- 
fiu-e  l)y  its  distance  from  an  axis  in  that  |  laiu'.    If  o 
any  elementary  area  and  y  iU  distance  fri  ni  nu  hm-.  the 


b 


A— 

1 

1 

Fjo  i. 


general  expression  for  the  statical  mo- 
ment is  S"y.  As  one  of  the  simplest 
s|H'(  ial  c-aties  the  rectangle  in  Fig.  2, 
whose  breadth  is  ft  and  dentli  d,  may  Im> 
considered,  and  with  reierenoe  to  an 
axi»  coinciding  with  the  base  the  stat- 
ical moment  is  \bd*.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  summing  the  cxpreaMon  Say 
by  t  ho  integral  calculus,  or  more  simply 
b'v  mulitplving  the  area  of  the  aornce 
bv  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  given  axis. 
If  the  axis  pass  throuirh  the  center  «t  gnvity  of  the  surface 
the  siaticiil  moment  is  7«row 

Tlie  itionifnt  of  tnerliatd  a  |>lane  Surface  is  the  sum  of 
the  products  obtained  bT  multiplying  each  <  Imu  ut  of  the 
!«iirfiK-e  liy  the  s<|uarB  of  its  distance  from  an  axis  in  the 
•'ami'  plane.  Thus  the  general  expn>ssion  is  Sny',  and  the 
value  fiir  anv  particulnr  ca«<!  is  obtained  by  integration. 
I- or  instnnce.'Uie  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle  in  Fig. 
3,  with  respect  to  the  axis  AB,  is 

• 

The  least  moment  of  inertia  with  rcsnect  to  an  a\is  pundlel 
III  AH  will  ite  for  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gntviiv  of 
the  given  surface;  for  the  rectangle  this  is  iVm*.  Tha 
term  moment  of  inertia  when  wmd  without  qualllleation 


generally  means  the  value  for  aa  aariis  thmngb  tbe  center  of 
gravity  of  the  Agure;  if  thie  be  called  /  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia /  for  any  other  parallel  axis  may  be  derived  by  the 
nde  r  =  l+Alfi,  where  A  is  the  area  of  the  surface  and  h 
the  distaooe  between  the  two  aies.  Tbe  valaeaof  the  least 
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nionirtiU  iif  iiu-rtia  for  the  casi'>  of  im/vi  itii[i<irl:iiirc  iiri'  | 
givrii  ill  liii^  article  Flexi'RE. 

Till-  [Hfiar  inoiut'lit  uf  iiiprtiti  nf  n  iiliiiii^  siirfin  i-  islln'  ' 
prolncl  2.11;/',  \ilir!v  //  i-  iv-,t iuiulc'l  «ith  r.-ji.-i  l  t  i  a  ["'i'l^ 
in  th«>  plane  insii-.i'l  nf  wuli  r. (<i  n  Ijih'.  lt»  vaiuti  €«u 
lie  found  by  a  (iculili'  intrLrnn  in  [i.il.ir  r  o-^rdiimtcs,  or 
more  sim|ilv  l»y  mldsuji  lug»  i.lu:r  itu"  two  mtj(ii*>nls  of  iner- 
tia i.ik.  ri  wilh  rcspoi't  to  two  axes  at  ripht  uiijjles  to  ctifh 
olhor  aiid  iiassin^  through  the  given  point.  Thii)*  the  pohir 
moment  of  iiii-M  iii  i)f  a  r»>ctangle  with  respect  to  ita  center 
h -^fxP  +  ^^iAi.  I'he  polar  uionicnt  is  principally  iisvd  in 
connection  with  the  torsion  of  shaft;}. 

In  the  Computations  ariiiing  in  the  design  of  structures 
and  machinery,  (ables  giving  numerical  values  of  the  mo- 
ment* of  inertia  of  atiglc-iron  sections,  I-boains,  etc..  are 
advantage4>us.  These  will  be  found  in  Trautwine's  Jingi- 
tuertt  Fbekei-book,  and  extensive  lahulalions  for  the  Tariuiii> 
aecUoas  of  oolumna  are  given  in  Oaborn'*  TM9$  0/  Mo- 
ntmh  of  Inertia  (New  York,  1889).  Sue  abo  DntAHicft  and 
Fcif;'  -  Ma.vskikld  Mkkkina.n. 

Moinien*.  ni"'ini  li  |=  IV..  litiT.,  mummers,  maskers;  cf. 
0.  Fr.  momer.  mmnrn,  ma-k  i)rii  '>  ^elf]  ;  the  cant  name  given 
in  1818  to  a  boiiy  of  eviiuKciicuS  Protestants  of  Switzerland 
and  the  adjoining  part^.of  France  and  Germany,  who-se  dis- 
tinguishing chara4.-teristic  was  the  fervency  of  their  relig- 
ious exercises.  The  Momicrs  accused  the  natioiriiil  ('hui<5b 
of  Switzerland  of  apostasy  from  Calvinism,  especially  i!i  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  Christ.  Thev  were  consequently  sub- 
jecUHl  to  repressive  measures,  ami  ultimately  retunKHl  to 
the  orthodox  communion.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
Moraiers  was  lie  v.  Ciwwr  Malan.  See  Oeschichfe  der  Mo- 
mt>r«(3  parts.  Hjis,.],  IS'J.")|. 

Momm'seil,  Tiit.in>oR  :  hi-rorimi  ;  I),  at  Claniinp.  S'-fi!i's- 
wig,  Germany.  N'nv.  .'to.  1S17:  stmlirrl  law  and  pliiioh,;,')'  lit 
Kiel;  traveled  W44-47  in  I'Vann'  uml  Italy  iliatini,'  .Ni.-^S.  ] 
and  inscriptions;  was  Pr<)fr>sor  of  Uotnun  Ijiw  ut  Luipzii,' 
in  1848,  but  was  dismissed  for  yiAiUunl  rejwuns  :  w  jis  L-4illtid 
to  Zurich  in  18o2,  to  Breslau  in  1854,  and  to  H  rlin  in  1858 
as  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  Mominsen  i.-<  ulikn  distin- 
guishod  as  a  historian,  jurist,  epigraphi?-r.  rminisniati-t,  and 
philologist  proper.  Of  the  monuineiiLnl  Cot-fju^i  IiutcnpUon- 
um  Ladiutrum,  of  which  he  is  the  originator  an<l  eililor-in- 
chief.  ho  himself  published  vol.  i.,  iii.,  viii..  ix.,  the  pr^'face 
to  vol.  i.  being  additionaUy  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimeoiof  modem  Latin  prose.  This  work  has  illumined 
VMt  «reM  of  pievious  darkness,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
tin  aeUni^lo  atudy  of  Roman  aatiquilies ;  his  Rontan  IIU- 
tufff  (VOL  L-iii^  flut  ad^  T«i  v.,  U  ML,  Oft  the  Komaa  prov- 
loow:  ToL  It.  on  Inuniial  Boma  ia  nol  to  appear  till  after 
bw  deattt  tnHML  mo  Saj^iah  bf  W.  P.  Dickson)  is  one  of 
the  great  iiuuit8rpi|K«a  in  tfi*  donniD  of  hfatoriography.  Its 
style  is  of  crystaJline  oleanww,  ai>d  In  tho  fuaous  chapters 
dealing  with  Bomao  litmtam  or  in  Us  ohanwterttattoiu  of 
iadiviauals.  for  inatane*.  it  la  briUiant.  The  oijginality  of 
hie  inferenoee  and  historioal  oonbinatio&a,  based  as  they  are 
apon  an  unprecedented  inastcrv  of  all  avaflable  sources  of 
information,  have  elicite<l  universal  admiration  even  by 
those  who  attacked  some  of  his  views,  notably  his  fla<j:mn(lv 
unjust  disparagement  of  (.'iecro.  \\\s  lirmixche*  Mamwriv'n 
<l8-*>0).  Ruminrhe  Chroiwlogie  {IS.'SU),  and  above  all  his  A'5- 
mimhes  Sfaat»reehl  (;l  vols.,  8d  e*i.  1888),  are  th«  fun<in- 
meutal  and  standard  works  on  IheM  respective  unbiect.s. 
Equally  celebrated  are  his  e<litioD  of  the  OigegU,  Sofinun, 
Jord4t»e-t.  the  ilnnnmmtum  Anei/rnniim,  his  R^miiHche 
Forsfhungm^  2  vols.,  Xur  Lebeusijttehic/ile  dm  juttijrren 
IHniuM  (in  Ilermfg  iii,,  pp.  :51-i:iyK  etc.  .V  complele  list 
«f  all  hi.s  writings  up  to  1887  is  given  by  C.  Zangetneisrer. 
Theodor  Jfominsm  ah  SrhriftuMIrr,  and  takes  u|>  .sixtv 
closely  printetl  pages,  in  ISHO  [.art  of  his  fine  library  was 
flc<f  r«»y<il  hv  f\rc,  Init  wa^  r.  !il»'iii»hi'<l  by  doiml  ions  "from 
fi'i-.-iu'ii  M  !i..lnr-. — nn,  limih.  r  of  Theodor.  b.  al  Garil- 
ing,  .May  -j:),  islit;  al  Kiel,  travi-led  in  Italy  and 

GrtMH'c.  and  triimhr  iu  i,'yinija.sia  in  P^i^enach,  Oldenburg, 
and  Frankfort.  H.'  in  i  lii.  flv  known  a«  the  editor  of  I'iu- 
ii'ir  1 1804) :  wr»nc  l;ir,  r,;'i  'j'^WI'inr^!  (IHTT):  and  i.s  (he 
aulhor  of  a  Oerinan  t  ran'-laf  ii 'ii  'if  In.;  fnvorile  |KK't.  —  Au- 
GfST.  another  bv.ii  hrr,  ni  ( ildi'sl.n..  .Ii.lv  J.'i.  1«',M  ;  studied 
at  Kiel;  taught  m1im..1  :ti  miiidu- •  ii nuiin  trilics.  JI*>isan 
authoritT  on  (tn'fk  ami  lir.nian  i  li  1  >  inologv.  ( 'f.  ■  -p' ^  in llv 
J/eorlologie  (imA r.  fh  ronohiiiiitchf  L  Htfr»iifhuugen  u'trr  dan 
JCaUndrrWr^'- n  ilrr  Ih-iichm  (lH8;t).       Al.KRKI)  (il'liKMAS. 

Moaoat«li«n'go :  a  town  of  Guatemala,  departmrnt  of 
Totooioaiwn;  on  the  Ugh  plateau;  about  12  miles  N.  N.  W. 


'if  Totonlc8]ian  rity  and  00  niilrs  \V.  N.  W.  .if  (iualcinaltt 
I  see  map  of  ( 'sMit  ral  .\  nuri-ti.  rrf,  i.  It  is  an  UKrii  uli  uml 
l  i'iiter  of  soinr  till jHtnancu.  I'op.  (18if2)  said  to  lie  nearly 
IT.iNHl.  II.  U.S. 

Moniot'idK  I  M<mI.  T.nt..  named  from  }fomo  (us,  the  typic- 
al genus,  from  Kn..^  I'mmot,  from  Amer.  Ind.  wio/ino/,' nio- 
niot,  Momotus]:  a  fnrnily  nf  birds  containing  the  niotmots. 
The  bill  is  rather  I'  hl;.  M  iiuwluit  decurve«T,  dejires.sed  at 
the  base,  coriij>rHS«H  d  li  runnl.  .lud  with  denticiiIuhM!  t  dtres; 
the  tarsi  sIk it t  aiiil  sruii  ilaii  4  :  ilir  i^.-.s  normal :  tin- tail  is 
gni<luated  and  j  ii ■iliir-  d  toward  the  middle,  Thi-  ih.i.mIIo- 
palatines  and  vomi  ri!!.'  bones  are  of  the  "dcsim  .^rnai  h  "  t  \  [n>. 
The  binis  an-  most  cloMily  r<!lat<><l  (o  (he  todi.  - 1  y'u  /ifi'ij  ami 
more  distantly  to  the  I'uraeiidn .  M,  rui,i<itr,  and  J/r'  ■!  iti,d<f 
or  kinptisherH'  Ac<  <.p<!in<»  U<  .Mum  i  1872,  pp.  JJ83-412) 
tli.  ri'  ai>'  f'iiir  ss  >'ll->Ii't)nrd  p  n>'ra  ^  Mom9hl$,  BtUfgilA' 
till  iiijit.f,  llijliimani    and  JJuiiiumittu*. 

Hevisi'd  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Mompox.  ni")in-|i6s' (often  written  Mompos,  or  Mohpoz): 
a  town  ■■r  tt.i   <K'|iartnien(  of  Bolivar,  Colombia;  on  a 

s\vaiii|iy  islau'l.  fanned  by  the  river  Maednlena.  which  hero 

divirli/.-  intn  ,^.  \rj;ni  rliaIIUil>  ;  nrar  hit.  !t    ]S  N.  (■-C'  niJlJi  nf 

8<'niii  .\in(  lira.  ri  f.  1-l!i.  It  was  founded  by  Hereditt  in 
l."i;i';)  on  tlu'  wi  -imi  Iniiik  of  svh.it.  was  then  the  main  river 
chatiin  l,  and  it  wa.^  lonir  tin-  l  iiu  f  river-|»ort  of  this  region. 
In  176-  it  wa.s  iK-uily  di  struycd  hy  ii  flood,  but  was  rebuilt. 
In  1868  th«'  nirtiii  riviT  I  liHniii'i  Iteame  changed  to  one  of 
the  other  liran-  hrs,  and  otdy  small  boats  can  now  reach 
Moinpox ;  iu  iihis.  i)Ui  ikc,  tiie  place  is  falling  to  de<'ay. 
Mompox  has  o  i''illi';:i'  of  si>me  note.  It  was  the  scene  of 
important  combats  during  the  war  for  independence.  Ptip. 
aliout  10,000.  Ii.  11.  S. 

.Mo'nins  [=  Lat.  =  Or.  M£^i.  lit.T..  tilanif,  ridi<'nli']  ;  in 
(lO'fk  niytlndi'try.  s  s,;n  cif  Nii.'lit.  ai  rdtdin;,'  to  lli  sidd,  ami 
the  [H•r^rt>nitn-aI ii m  of  iiicrki  ry  and  censure.  Aphrodite  was 
the  ontv  being  whom  hr  fiui'iKl  blaiMlcoii a fkot  whioh an- 
gered him  so  mych  that  lie  bur&t. 

HoD'arhlsm  [fmm  Lat.  mo  narhun.  monk  (whcnc*  Eng. 
mntik)  —  (Jr.  M«rax^*'  "'"ik.  dt'riv.  of  fiimt.  nlonr] :  a  life  of 
religious  retirement  ftnin  (ho  wmld,  whttlur  in  solitude 
(the  nnnhfiref ic  or  eriMiutic  lif>-i  <ir  in  ruinjiany  with  oth(»r« 
(fill' ciiMii  hit ir  lifi'j.  .M I ■imi'hisin  is  of  vrry  unrii  iit  nri^'iii, 
and  lius  a  history  without  as  well  as  within  the  Christian 
Cbnrch. 

T.  PkK-  *NI>  ■F.KTRA-ritKiSTIAN  MoNArillSM. 

lVr-(  diri-t  ian  ninua<  iiisni  ha>l  its  most  elalmrali'  and  strik- 
in;;  r.cM-li  juncnt  in  India. 

JJindu  Momiehiam. — Tin-  ln^u'innin^'s  <if  Hindu  iiiolia*  iiism 
arc  shrouiled  in  mvstery,  hut  Huddha  found  it  in  existence 
as  an  im|>ortant  atijunct  if  not  an  es.«>ent^al  fentiin*  of  Rmh- 
inanisin  when  he  began  his  work  in  tin-  (ifih  or  m.viIi  ci  n- 
tury  before  Christ,  and  douVitless  it  was  ulreadv  of  long 
st.indiiiL'.  .\i  rording  t<)  !  li'-  (mir  of  Maiiii,  wliicli.  though 
of  uiiirt-ftttiu  date,  is  the  chief  i  inljixliuu  nt  of  noinistic  Br»h- 
inanLsni,  the  lives  of  all  twice-born  nien.  or  nn  tnbers  of  the 
three  highest  cosies.  lirahmans,  K.shatrivas,  and  Vaisyoa, 
are  to  consist  of  four  slag»w  or  periods.  I'bev'an'  to  l>e  first 
unmarrie<l  students,  then  married  householdens  then  they 
are  to  leave  their  families  and  retire  to  the  forest,  where 
thev  arc  to  live  the  life  of  anchorites, and  finally  titer  are  to 
i>ec^>me  and  remain  until  death  nondioabta,  abaomd 
tirely  in  religious  coDtemplatioib  This  nlsvaa  of  couno 
nerer  cameaont  strictlj  bf  ait,  Init  Hindu  inonk%  especially 
from  the  raolu  of  the  Brahmani^  wok  oertaiuly  uameroos  at 
an  earlj  day. 

The  MStcritias  to  which  many  of  thesa  monks  subjected 
therasalTea  wore  rery  aevere.  From  'the  earliest  times  Srab> 
manism  bad  made  much  of  the  doctrine  of  penance,  and 
had  taught  that  not  only  the  voluntary  reliuquishinent  of 
the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life,  but  also  self-inflicted 
bodily  torture,  was  elTicHcirms  f  n  ;  ?i.  sciiuirenient  of  ndig. 
ions  merit,  and  for  the  relea-se  of  !!,■  soul  from  the  bondage 
of  tninsniignition  and  its  Mbsoriitioii  in  deity.  Where  .such  a 
bidief  exist»-<l  of  course  not  only  retiivnu-nt  from  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  religious  meditation,  but  also  ascetic  prnctices 
of  the  aeverest  huiil  were  bound  lo  be  wiilcly  adot<ted  by 
such  as  were  siipposeil  to  be  in  n  i>osition  to  benefit  liy  them 
—that  is,  by  the  "  I wicc-liorn."  The  forest*  and  mountains 
during  the  •  r-t-Tnrii'S  pn  rciiing  the  Christian  era  were  fille<l 
wilh  devot.  ■ wjM  -^l^  austerities  ecjualnl  anything  that  can 
be  found  in  history.  They  lived  on  roots  and  herhs;  they 
diunk  water  only  i  (hey  ezposod  tbemselYCS  uniwoCeeMd  to 
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«U  chaojm  of  the  weather;  they  ieowgad  atiil  iMantad 
AodmutlUted  themoelvet;  they  w«at  tlmoA  nakefl. mmyol 
them  entirely  so.  They  became  known  to  the  Qitttau  in  the 
time  of  Alexander, aaa  were  called  by  them  jrnBnoeopbtsta» 
or  "  naked  philooophera,**  md  thne  ma  be  Illlle  donbt  thitt 
their  influence  was  felt  to  a  greetor  «r  leee  extent  by  many, 
not  only  among  the  Greeks,  oat  alto  among  the  peoples  of 
Western  Asia,  and  possibly  even  among  the  Egyptian!). 

(iaulama  and  Buddhi«iie  MoHoMtm. — The  greatest  flg- 
nre  in  the  history  of  Hindu  monachiam  is  (mutama,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism.  Out  of  the  individualistic  monasti- 
cism  of  Brahmanism  he  built  a  monastic  order,  and  promoted 
the  oaeniibitic  at  the  expen!«e  of  the  eremitic  mode  of  life. 
His  principal  object  was  the  formation  of  a  monastic  broth- 
erhood, the  members  of  which  should  be  dominated  by  one 
idea  and  pledged  to  the  propagation  of  one  doctrine— that 
all  life  is  misery  and  must  be  got  rid  of  by  a  long  process  of 
dii«cipline,  which  involves  in  this  life  the  subjugation  of  the 
body  and  its  passions  by  rigid  aaceticism.  and  by  the  umli- 
yided  devotion  of  the  soul  to  spiritual  things.  Such  a  mo- 
nastic brotherhood  or  order,  as  Monicr- Williams  well  says, 
"constituted  in  its  earlie-it  (hivi  fh<- vory  pss-nce,  the  very 
backbone,  of  Buddhism,  witln.ut  w  Im  h  it  (  LmM  never  have 
been  proiwgated  nor  even  have  held  it^  own.''  Buddhism 
was  in  fact  itself  mona«tticisin,  for  no  one  could  Ixfcointi  a 
truir  enlightened  disciple  of  Kuddha.  no  one  therefore  could 
attain  the  blessedness  of  Nirvana,  who  had  not  lived  for 
some  lime  at  least  the  life  of  a  monk. 

Buddhistic  monacliism  di/fi  rr-l  fn.in  csrliiT  lliiulu  mon- 
achism  in  stil!  anothpr  ami  vrry  iinjinrtant  ri  >]»  rt.  In 
Brahmanism  the  nujiuistii'  iifr  wns  DjiiTi  utily  tu  tln'  tlirrt- 
upper  castf'^,  and  in  pnu'titi-  wn-i  >  (irititiud  t  lni  tlv  b>  the 
Brahmans  thr'tn-^:|ves ;  but  Bviddlui  tiirew  lii^  ui-drr  i)]><-ii 
to  all.  Kvcn  Ilie  li>wt>'«t  nii;(fit  ontiT  !t  iiiid  through  it  at- 
tain that  lik.-i-cdiii'>s  wliicli  liud  liiiluTi'i  l>een  reserved  for 
the  favored  few.  Muri'ovrr,  in  sjulu  nf  stigtna  which 
attaches  in  India  to  unmai  rii  rl  wvjnioi,  liiiildh.'i  rvm  sjinc- 
tioned  female  monaclu^m  and  nn^Hiu/i  d  hu  order  of  nuns, 
thus  iiiiikiii^r  the  highest  blcsis.  dn. -s  ^k,,s^sili|.>  of  attainment 
to  worneii  u»  w!*ll  as  to  men.  Huddfiu  s  riiiuDi-l  ic  orilf-r  did 
not  ciiiistit  iiti' li  ]irii->l  cliiss,  iifir  WHS  the  riti'  :if  inil  iiil  iun 
looked  upon  in  any  suiksu  its  nil  m  t  uf  niiiLiiul  iwii  i-ouffrruig 
special  grace  up<in  the  initi.iU-il.  'I'h-  wns  mi  hierurchiral 
organization,  an«i  no  ccncmi  authoruy.  No  vow  of  ol>edi- 
ciKo  WHS  taken,  as  in  the  mtmaslic  onlers  of  Christentbun. 
i^cli  luunk  being  left  to  work  out  hi.'j  own  salvation  in  his 
own  way,  and  pxtmlMun  fi-nni  tiie  lin.thrilii...d  tuok  [ihico 
only  in  ca.se  of  thu  gravest  iitlouses,  such  ua  ihcft,  murder, 
anil  iiululgence  in  sexual  intercourse.  Nevertheless  the 
monks  were  expected  to  govern  themselves  by  certain  well- 
defined  rules.  They  were  to  eat  only  the  simplest  fcHMl,  and 
to  possess  nothing  except  what  they' got  by  collecting  alms 
from  door  to  door.  They  were  to  eat  onlv  one  meal  a  day, 
and  were  to  abstain  entirely  Irom  intoxicating  d  rinks.  They 
wen  to  live  dodnf  (he  diy  aeaaon  in  the  forests  with  no 
eovering  except  the  laaivee  of  the  tfeee :  during  the  wet  i»e«- 
aon  they  might  dwall  in  eavca,  or  in  huta  bnilt  in  grou|>s 
and  formiDg  regular  monaatio  TjUan.  Thrir  oiothiug  was 
tobeof  ngaoretHps  of  yellow  eintL  Buddha  dkapipiOTed 
oC  the  tiafcedoaw  m  many  of  the  Hindu  monb,  and  intisted 
that  his  foUoww*  ahonld  alwan  be  fully  elotbed,  though  in 
the  limplest  and  poorest  posnole  manner.  Mononr,  he  did 
notenoonrage  the  extreme  aastcrities  practiced  by  many, 
whieh  resulted  often  in  the  entire  brenlcing  down  of  the 
physloal  eonstitUtioo.  He  inculcated  subject  ton  but  not  de- 
stmotlon  of  the  body. 

Gautama's  monastic  order  starteil  with  ten  members,  but 
grew  very  rapidly,  until  Its  adherents  were  numberfd  by 
n»iTii1r'  ds  of  tliousunds.  Buddhism  was  from  the  l>c^'inning 
a  ini-sMiDirv  religion,  and  the  monks  were  the  missionaries. 
They  found  their  way  grwliially  to  Ciilna,  Korea,  .lajwiii. 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  mniiy  <jliier  A.-iiatic  coimtries,  and, 
though  driven  out  of  India,  where  they  hn*l  become  shame- 
lessly corrupt,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  renturies  of  our  era. 
their  numben  multiplied  raoidlv  in  other  lands. 

Monaehitm  in  Chtna  artd  m  iVr^ia.— (hitMde  of  India 
monachism  seems  never  to  have  bei-n  widely  prevalent  in 
ancient  Asia,  except  where  Buddhi-m  made  its  influeiie.- 
felt,  though  there  are  traoea  of  ascetic  tendencies  of  a  mild 
oharaeter  and  of  a  piredilectian  for  a  life  of  retirement  in  the 
teachings  <»f  Confucius  and  Menfiii.*.  the  t'hine««  !««ges.  and 
the  monastic  lifu  ap|Mireiitlr  found  a  limited  eeieptatu-e 
at  an  early  day  in  Persia.  The  sharp  dualism  of  the  Per- 
liaonli^aD  would  seem  wall  calcnlated  to  piomote  the  ex- 


tmnaat  kind  of  aaeetloism.  and  to  lend  to  the  general 
akoea  of  monachism,  but  itseSect  was  far  leas  mazludtbiui 
might  have  been  exi>ected. 

Among  the  JJebretca  and  Greeks. — Among  the  Ilebrewa 
the  tendency  towaid  an  ascetic  and  monastic  life  appeared 
at  an  early  day  in  the  Nazarites  and  later  in  the  Eeeenes, 
but  the  rel'igious  and  ethical  prinoipleaof  the  people  at  large 
were  not  favorable  to  its  growtlu  Among  the  Orcel^  fra^ 
eign  as  all  their  native  instincts  were  toanythin|r  of  the  kind, 
the  ascetic  and  monastic  tendency  sppeareil  in  the  I'ythl^ 
goreans  and  in  the  Orphic  brothernooid,  and  also,  tliough  in 
another  form  and  on  quite  different  grounds,  in  the  Cynics, 

Among  the  JCt/yptian*. — In  Egypt  monachism  found  a 
home  and  enjoyed  a  striking  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drian period  in  connection  with  the  wonlltp  of  Scranis. 
The  Scrapis  temples,  especiallv  the  famoasonc  at  Memphis, 
were  made  the  abode  of  multitudes  of  monks,  who  came 
thither  that  they  might  dwell  in  seclusion  from  society  and 
from  their  families  and  friends,  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
that  purity  which  was  not  to  be  gained  in  the  mid«t  of  the 
engroesments  of  the  world.  Some  rather  striking  similari- 
ties between  the  Serapis  monachism  and  the  Christ  inn  rrmna- 
chism  of  Kgypt  have  been  pointed  out  by  Wnntrnrten  in 
his  L'r»prung  Jf-o  M!'mfhfhnm«  and  in  the  Zeitiichrift  fur 
Ktrchengeeenirhli  i1n77.  i  i. 

Amonf}  the  Muhitiiimiihin^.— The  Mohammednns  al- 
though tlif  tiachniLTs  ,.f  till'  Ktirannrc  not  sucli  ns  it.,  pro- 
mole  or  even  to  li  iive  imu  h  room  for  monn^i ii  ism,  havp 
ha<l  fr<mi  an  •  arly  diiy  ihrir  dervishes  nr  fiik:rs.  nuiny  C'f 
them  simply  w.-indLruig  uionk^,  bekitiirint;  tu  n<i  sect  or 
s.K-ifty,  I'Ut  iithi  r>  of  them  foniiini,'  re^'iilnrly  i iru'imiicd  mo- 
nasi)(_>  onlers,  jind  Hs«!itfh  rofi-t it iitmir  ihr  historii,-  rrpresen- 
taitv.'s  (,(  Siifrsm.  ,,r  lh>'  --[lintuiil  and  iii>stii'H|  snie  of  Jg. 
iam.  Tin  re  lire  to-iliiy  rn/iuy  such  oriiiTs  huh  ■in;  the  Mr>- 
hamruediuis,  and  they  ari'  bi  ■!  ti  ilitl  mrit  in!  and  [lopulHr. 
Meml"'r>hi|i  in  smuc  nf  thi-ni  is  comfnitil  'e  willi  inairiii^e 
and  hi 'Hii'  life  and  t lie  (iiir-iiii  ul  h  ref.'uliir  trade  or  l(U>iness  : 
in  oihiT  eajws  it  invi.lv,-.  ti  inj  nrary  or  ja-riiiatienl  retire- 
ini'iit  frmn  so<'iety  and  ro-iil,  tn  e  in  repilar  mona.sleries ;  in 
still  oliiere  alisolutc  M)litu<ti',  till'  strictest  asceticism,  and 
the  nii'^t  rif,'id  and  even  revnltintr  austerities. 

BiBLfouK^i'HV. — Besides  the  general  works  upon  the  re- 
ligions of  India,  China,  I'ersia,  Epypl,  etc..  see  especiallv  R. 
SjK'nt'e  Hardy's  Karilem  M(mafTiiimi  (1S,*>0) ;  Monier-Will- 
iams's  lini/tmaniim  and  JlindutM/i  \lsiii\  luid  H\idilhism 
(1889);  J,  r.  Brown's  DrrvMhet,  ur  <Jr,>-„lul  Sp,niui}li*m 
(1868);  Letronn's  JI/«/(?n'rtHx  pour  rhiyii.nr  du  {  'hr\>.(\fni- 
isme  en  £gyple  (\iS3S,);  and  lioissier's  La  reitgton  romame 
d'Avfmt*  mat  AntQ»me$. 

II.  Christian-  Momcbtsx. 
To  such  pre-Christian  forms  of  monachism  as  have  been 
described  some  scholars  have  sought  to  trace  the  origin 
of  Christian  monachism,  regarding  the  latter  as  of  for- 
eign, not  of  native,  growth.  Weingarten,  for  example,  puts 
the  origin  of  Christian  monachism  into  the  Post-CoiiMan- 
tinian  period,  and  traces  its  rise  especially  to  the  inflnenoa 
of  the  Serapis  monaehism  of  Egypt,  refened  to  above. 
U  is  true  that  ChriatiaB  monachism  in  aome  aeetioDBmay 
have  felt  to  a  greater  or  leas  dejrpee  the  fnHneaea  of  one  or 
another fonnM  pagan  monachism, but tbeeauaestowkfeh  it 
chieHy  owed  its  rise  are  to  be  lonnd  not  without  but  within 
the  christian  Chureh.  The  tendency  to  the  inona-stic  mod* 
of  life,  whieh  has  exhibited  iteelf  in  so  many  peoplM  and 
under  the  influence  of  such  various  faiths,  ha»  proved  itiself 
largely  indejiendeiit  of  |)oeuIi«rities  in  religious  opinion,  and 
is  clearly  due  to  a  common  human  ^stinct.  Though  theO> 
reticnily  it  would  seem  that  onlv  dnalism  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  it,  it  lias  shown  itself  in  practice  equally  at 
home  in  pjintheism  (BrHhinaiiisro).  atiiei^m  (Buddhii^m). 
and  the  strirtest  monotheism  (Judaism  and  Mohamineilan- 
ism).  This  lieing  the  ease,  the  appearance  of  the  tendency 
in  the  Cliristian  Church  need  cause  no  surprise, and  it  is 
fj^iiite  utiiieeessnr?'  to  invoke  the  influence  Of  pre-Chris- 
tian forms  in  oriler  to  explain  it;  but  there  were  jM>culiar 
reasons  within  the  Chureh  iUelf  why  iuona<-hi.«m  should  find 
a  Congenial  home  on  Christian  soil,  why  it  .should  there  hare 
;  the  most  retnnrkable  and  elaborate  development  it  has  nnr- 
,  where  cnjoye<l.  Monachism  is  in  fact  a  natural  result  of  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
almost  from  the  Iteginning.  and  whieh  lind  its  mots  in  the 
tea4'liings  of  Christ  himself.  I'nder  the  influence  of  their 
belief  in  the  speedy  return  of  Christ— a  belief  to  which  some 
warrant  had  been  given     Christ  himself  in  hia  esehatekf» 
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ical  disrouix's— primitive  Chri!«tian>icf»n<>eived  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  iL-i  II  heavenly,  U'A  hu  i-artlily,  iif.».  The  present 
world  was  s<k>ii  lo  puss  uway  hikI  thn  kiii^'ilom  nf  np«vt>n 
was  soon  to  be  revealwl,  and  it  wu.s  tln>  (iuiy  cf  (•v4-ry  l>ilifvir 
to  liv«  a«  R  ]«i!!rrim  and  >tniiii:i  r  <>ti  tlic  iMirtli.  tn  n-nli/f 
i-MtK-TuutJy  111-  luMV'-nly  i  iti/fiisliiji  hiiJ  ilL'>lmy.  t<i  Ix'  M'pfi- 
rau-  frmii  till'  W'irlil  tiud  suiHTior  to  it»s  iiittTf.-is  find  mii- 
cerii--,  [ii't  , MUX-  tilt-  wiirlu  is  evil,  but  lif<-)iii>r  ii  is.  tit  l.'ust 
in  its  j.ri  si'iit  f.,i-in,  iransi^'iit  and  unn-jil.  ai>'!  1m'.-hh-<'  it  is 
s  ».:i  ti>  Ih'  liv  m-w  lu  tivriis  „inl  a  ni-w  iMrtli.  It 

was  lueviSttljle  ihsil  willi  tlii»  Culii'<-]it imi  rf  ttir  (  liri-tiiui 
life — a  conception  wliic-h  ha«  had  h  plur.-  .n  tin' (  ln  i-t iun 
t'hurch  from  the  very  begiiminjf — the  tendency  .sIhmiM  s.  i.ii 
make  it-rlf  frk  to  rvijanl  all  that  binds  a  man  lo  tins  wi  rld 
— the  tiin  of  fiimily.  of  friendt>hi|>,  of  |tr<»iM?rty,  of  citizen- 
ship—as  hindrances  to  the  highest  si<:r:tii.ility,  and  hence  to 
view  them  with  suspicion  and  nltinmirh  tw  repudiate  them; 
hut  the  cone-eption  of  the  Christian  life  which  has  l>een 
dfscrilietl  1p<1  naturaily  to  a  |>oculiar  euipha.sis  uijou  indi- 
vidual puritv  and  hrtiincss  as  alone  bofitling  the  believer's 
heavenly  callinp.  and  this  emphasis  was  jcreatly  enhanced 
bv  the  l>elief  in  the  iinmetiijite  and  conslani  presenct;  of  the 
ifoly  Spirit. promised  and  w^nt  by  Christ,  a  l>elief  which  was 
univentnl  and  all-contnillint;  in  the  primitive  Chun-h.  Re- 
garding their  bodies  as  "  temples  or  the  Holy  (lh<»9t  "  in  a 
most  raU  and  vivid  sense,  Iheiiie  primitive  Chrijitiaiis  miut 
neccMkrily  look  upon  fleahlv  nns  with  peculiar  avenrfoo. 
The  nauU  was  thai  «t  m  tmj  dar— even  before  the  end  of 
tlw  Bnt  ceDtunp-^h«  «thie«l  empMsia  in  Christian  circles 
jnm  tnBcfwnd  from  mUtc  knre  for  Ood  mmI  ohhi,  npon 
vhiok  Chrilfc  had  laid  olmf  itiHi,  to  ahatimioe  flnnin  sin. 
a peoiaUy  fhNU  tin  of  « JUaldy  duUMlar.  That  aaoetJdnn 
dumhl  follow  vas  Inerltable.  Anothar  inllnance  mint  aho 
1»  rcoognlnd  •<  eontrtbutlng  to  the  noie  gtomi  twolt. 
Tbii  «aa  the  arowth  of  the  eoiwepUoii  of  Chrittbnltjr  m  a 
Jaw  which  lea  naturaUy  to  the  practioeof  peaaixieiaiinw- 
tice  wbieh  had  began  to  find  a  place  within  the  Chrutwa 
Chitivh  e?en  before  the  middle  of  the  aeoond  centorf.  It 
was  inevitable  that  as  the  belief  in  the  neeeaeitr  of  penanoe 
r<K>ted  itself  more  and  more  flrinly  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  Christians  should  seek  to  make  aincmU  for  tbeir 
breaches  of  the  law  hf  aecetic  ptacticca^bjr  voluatarj  aeUof 
adf-Mcriflce  aiul  noraHeatioD,  jnst  aa  the  Hindoa  iiad  done 
oenturies  before. 

JSarijf  Aaettieum.—Jwtin  Martyr.  wrttinga)>out  the  mid- 
dl«  of  the  MGond  oentury,  records  that  Christians  were 
•Ireadjr  hegtnning  to  abetain  from  flesh,  wine,  and  sexual 
intercourse,  and  amoni;  various  heretical  srista  of  theaame 
iicriixt  such  as  the  Marcionites,  Knomtitcs,  and  some  of  the 
learling  Gnostic  9ch(HiK  ascetictam,  ofleii  T  a  very  wvere 
kind,  was  ma<le  obligatory  upon  alL  In  Ih  .  jsm>  of  ihe 
Gnostics  Ihe  ground  of  their  ascetic  practices  is  to  be  foun*! 
in  their  dualism,  but  other  sects,  no  loss  strenuous  than  they 
in  their  emphasis  of  asceti<-ism — as,  for  instatice,  the  Mon- 
tanists — were  notdualista  in  any  sense, and  only  r)>pre!i«-nle<I 
in  an  extreme  form  the  same  tandency  which' was  making 
its<>lf  felt  in  the  Church  at  Utfe,aad  the  growth  of  which 
ba«  l>een  descritxHl. 

Anehorttie  Lift. — Out  of  this  *'  asceticism  in  s«>Iulion,"  as 
it  hB=i  hwn  cnllod,  this  fiwef  icism,  pnniliced  with  ever-in- 
(  n  asi  11  f;  /chI  in  the  iiuii-l  of  society,  grew  naturally  in 
(  ■•!irs»>  (>{  lime  till-  .•i<rlii"-t  f  irm  nf  mona^'hism  proper,  the 
aiii-ti'Tt'lic  or  en-iiiilic  liri\  It  was  -s<K»n  found  Ihnt  the 
"  si'|i;»nit<*iK^s  "  from  tltii  iiiter>'sis tinil  concerns  of  the  world 
will,  h  ;lic  |ir.  \alent  Christian  ideal  demanded  of  hII  Chris- 
tians wtis  lint  v;i«;y  of  resliMtii-iTi  in  the  rnid-t  "f  fl.K-ii'tv, 
where  thone  tnti-r'  sis  ivn.l  ri.in  .  riis  «-i-rr  ■  i  iIi-i.ili  l\ 
themselves  ujhhi  the  altenttnii  tlinstmnsi  a-s  well  hs  id 
others.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  were  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  realize  that  ideal  should  flw  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  societv.  and  should  .  ii'ii  jn •  ir  in  solitude  to  live 
the  life  of  the  ."spirit,  which  they  found  ir  iiipre>),singly  im- 
p-issiliiatolivctothfirsatisfaction  inihe  miil-t  id  tti--  world. 
The  necessity  of  flisrht  from  the  world  lii"  iiin>  in. n  isingly 
pressing  us  tli<-  ("hun  li  irn-w  in  niiuil^T-  ;iiiii  inllui'tn  c,  unil 
in  its  effort  to  coutjucr  mul  wm  tin-  «i.rld  li--i'ttme  more  and 
more  secularized,  mori>  an<l  ni'.ri'  nf  u  w i .rid-church.  It 
was  natural,  t(x).  that  sui  h  flit;iil  from  Uie  world  shonlil  l>e 
regarded  by  many  not  sim[>ly  as  a  means  of  escape  from  its 
distractions,  but  also  as  the  consistent  realization  of  the 
Christian  ideal  which  has  been  de<crilx»d — the  ideal  of  world- 
renunciation.  To  renounce  the  world  not  simply  in  part, 
but  wholly — to  be  not  simply  ascetic.s.  but  hermiis — must  Iw 
increasingly  the  desire  of  such  as  wislied  to  wake  earn*^ 


work  cd  the  matter.  Thus  a  douhlf>  impulse — on  the  one 
hand  to  cMiijie  frnm  tiiii]i>tatiun.  uii  the  ctht  r  Imnd  to  give 
completer  realijtatiun  lo  the  Cliristuin  ideul— the  fruit  on 
the  I'lic  liund  of  a  conscious  setis<>  of  winkiiess,  tlie  other 
imnd  of  a  conscious  seii'w  of  sinnv'tli — <lri>vc  in.jn  into  the 
ik-w_-rt ;  and  thus  was  ]>m>iii,  itc-d  ttif  ( ixncjinun— itself  as  old 
H-s  tim  second  century — ,d  a  ijinilili-  stuiuitini  of  holinees, 
till'  <iiii'  fi.r  lilt  Dnlinury  ('hris;inn,  i  M|>ulik-  of  realizati'iii  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  ami  wiilmui  ih.'  vitiation  of  the  ties 
of  fuiidly,  the  other  for  a  scK  '  t  frw  ,  tiir  spiritual  aristocracy 
'  if  till'  Church — capable  of  reahzatiuu  only  in  the  de*<»rt,  away 
friMii  ilic  liaun's  of  men.  With  the  getiiTal  ri'<  i>t:r:itiiiii  liv 
till' Church  tkl  large  of  this  double  stsmdarrl  <jf  Imliiii'ss  therie 
wascn-ateil  a  |icrmant-tii  phicr  for  <  lirisdan  nio[iai'lii-m,aild 
its  permanent  influence  and  jxjpuliiriiy  vvert'  a^surtd. 

St.  Anthony. — The  carlie;?t  Christian  hermil  known  to  us 
is  St.  Anthony  of  Kgypt  (Jerome's  account  of  Paul  of  Thelws, 
whom  ho  calls  auetur  vitir  monasfieir.  is  without  di  iiKt  puro 
|y  legendarj'),  whose  life  and  personality  are  depu  iail  in 
tVie  pages  of  Athanasius's  Vita  Antunti^  a  work  which  is 
rather  a  romance  than  a  solier  biography,  but  which  is  doubt- 
less  base<l  ijj>»>n  fact.  The  Athanaiiian  authorship  of  the 
Vila  Aniimii  has  b«'en  denied  by  many  scholars,  with  espe- 
cial vehemence  bv'  Weingarten,  but  it  is  lesiifte<l  to  by  Greg, 
ory  Xazianzen,  Kuflnus.  and  other*,  and  can  hardly  be  suc- 
cessfully iromgned.  (Sec  especially  Kichhorn's  w4Ma>i'<.«ii 
ds  vita  oteefica  tettimonia,  1886.)  Itom  about  the  mid  lli- 
of  the  third  oentury,  Anthony  was  led  in  early  life,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  rich  young  man,  lo  give 
all  his  iiropaftjtothejMior,aad  Anally  to  retire  to  the  <b-s.-rt 
in  Older  to  derate  hunadf  to  unceasing  communion  witli 
God  and  to  the  undivided  oonteapration  of  spiritual 
things.  Re  lived  tn  nlttnde  until  a  great  age  a  life  of 
the  most  rigid  aaeeticlMn,  TIm  fame  ot  bis  hobneas  qwewl 
thnmghout  Hgypt,  and  bit  eiMnple  WM  foiDowed  by  many 
others  ao  that  iwfon  his  death,  wbieb  took  nlace  about 
the  middle  of  the  Ibntih  oentury,  the  desefts  of  I  t>per  Egypt 
bed  become  the  home  of  a  large  multitude  of  Chrtouan  asest* 
ics.  At  Ml  early  date,  moreover,  Mssibly  even  befofe  the  etote 
of  the  third  oentury,  the  eremitic  life  bad  found  a  heoie  in 
Tkleetine,  and  it  soon  spread  thronghout  Syria,  and  befolB 
the  midrlle  nf  the  fourth  century  even  bqpood  the  OOnJIliee 
of  the  <Mii|>ir>  towani  the  East.  (Compare  the  sixth  and 
eighteenth  homilies  of  the  .Syrian  Aphraates.) 

('(fniibitie  Life. — Originally  living  in  the  strictest  solitude 
thes«  anchorites  gradually  and  quite  naturally  gut  into  the 
habit  of  gathering  about  some  e!>j>ecially  famous  ami  sainted 
hermit,  in  the  hopeof  learning  from  him  and  of  recetvitig 
in  converse  with  tSm  ld««higs greater  than  they  could  i  n 
joy  alone.  Thus  mvm  up  Xw^,  or  villages  of  monks,  each 
monk  living  in  hfi  own  separate  hut.  but  enjoying  at  will 
more  or  less  intercourse  and  fellowship  of  worship  with  his 
companions.  Such  colonies  gnw  rapidly  by  aoc<-Ksion  from 
the  world-church,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Meso|M>lnmia  during  the  fourth  century.  The  next  Step 
in  the  development  came  with  the  ^tovairriifiMr.  or  common 
dwelling-house,  which  followe<l  naturally  when  the  advan- 
tages of  association  hiul  made  themselves  felt.  With  the 
establishment  of  such  liouses  the  s<-<-onil  or  tn  nol-itii'  stat;.- 
of  nionasticism  proper  was  fairly  launched,  and  ii2otui<i  ii  ism 
in  general  speedily  twk  on  this  form. 

I'dfhnmius  and  his  Rule. — Stirh  n'~"c;Htion  witliin  a  com- 
mon house  made  prwsilile  nmi  at  llir  san.i-  liin,-  in  i  .  -.sitated 
some  ri'gulation  (A  the  lifi'  of  the  monkh  -o  as-. luiir.l.  The 
first  one,  so  far  m  '.U'  know,  to  draw  uji  a  lirliniir  s,  i  i,f  rultss 
fur  ! he  <rovi>rnmi  tit  rd  tlir  inoimslic  lifr  was  I'm  ti' imuis  of 
till-  Till  (iiild,  \v|;..  huilt  a  nionit-lrry  on  tdr  i-l.ui'l  of  TalnTi- 
n.r  in  tl>  ii|ipi'r  Ni.i  Ih  fori'  llir  niiiLili'  of  lln'  fourth  cm- 
tnry.  racln  niiu^  also  hi;il(  a  oom  i  nt  for  hi'-  si--'''r  and  lirr 
I  c«*Uipanioiis  11. -ar  hi-  nn  liii-tirv .  ani!  I  hiis  li.-i  .m.r-  i.nc  id  the 
earlie^'t  pronioli  rs.  if  i,:  t  t;ii-  lo^niln,  of  f,  !iiah'  nioiiarhisiii. 
The  historic  sigiuticanct;  of  i'tu  hoiiitu.s  ili«  s  ix  i  .  !4.s  is 
commonly  snpjiosed,  in  the  f«<'t  that  he  was  tin'  founder  of 
the  copnobitic  life,  for  it  certainly  existed  b^-fiM  In-  l.uilt  his 
monastery  (even  liidori-  th.-  .ml  of  rh.-  third  crhinry  the 
Origenist  Ilieracas  had  g»ihtr»ti  ai«iiit  hinisc^jf  at  Leonlo- 
polis  a  band  of  di.sciples  who  le<l  a  <'ommon  life  of  strict  a«- 
ci'ticism  ami  join<Hl  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  fheohtgical 
studies,  as  we  learn  from  £|>iphanius.  llntr.  .W.  OT,  (19),  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  formed  rules  for  the  government  of  that 
life,  thus  giving  Christian  monachism  organization  and  law. 
His  mona.slery  was  a  large  and  im|M)rtAnt  one.  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  rule  was  not  long  in  making  it.self  felt  in  mo- 
nastic circUs  everywhere.  The  form  and  detiuls  of  Pacbo* 
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mius'H  rule  arc  no  longer  known,  for  the  sUcgod  lunger  and 
shorter  Tc^maiem  of  it  still  «sUnt  m  do  km^ier  comidflrHl 

authentic. 

n«  Rule  of  Ba«7.~Tbe  neit  great  figure  in  the  bl9t«ry 
of  Eastern  monaohism  is  Basil  the  Ureal,  Bi-^hop  of  Cwtsarea 
in  Ciq>padoei»  in  the  latter  part  at  tha  fourth  (t-'ntnrjr.  He 
waa  an  aidesfc  admirar  of  tin  manaitie  life,  baring  himself 
Indeed  spent  aomc  rears  aaa  maak,  and  ha  did  muca  when  he 
bacwnaa  biahop  u>  promote  ite  Inilnenee  and  at  (b«  «ame 
tima  to  bring  it  under  pioper  reirnlatioa.  He  appro  vi>(l 
rather  of  tbe  ooeoobilie  tliaa  of  the  anehoretic  life,  aiul  pub- 
Uehed  «  oode  of  nilea  which  gndually  supplanted  all  earlier 
and  local  niliis,  and  has  remained  snbatantiallf  until  the 
present  day  the  monastic  code  of  the  EaiOem  Chureh.  Basil  s 
monastio  rules  are  emtxwlieil  in  subtttanoe  in  his  aacetii' 
homilies,  and  two  alli  L't-a  reocnsiuns  of  them  are  still  i-xtant. 
Of  these  neither  is  the  work  uf  his  own  hand,  though  tiie 
shorter  one  is  piobablj  a  fairtir  aceumte  repro<liir(i<>n  of  his 
original  oodp.  Aoooiding  to  BaftirR  rule,  a  itiunk  uke.s  the 
three  vows  of  chastity,  powrty.  ami  olHxIieiii'e,  IhiI  the  vows 
are  not  perjwtuiil  »ntl  irn'ViH'jilile. 

Sinee  IVasirsdaT  monachisiii  in  the  East,  though  always 
widespread  and  mlisiously  influential,  has  remained  praeti- 
calljr  stationary,  and  has  lind  no  sor  h  vaned  and  inten-^ting 
hbtofy  aa  It  bm  enjoyed  in  the  \N  <  si, m  Clum  h.  It  hiu. 
momoter,  new  been  so  well  and  tbwruuglily  organised,  nor 
fto  gr«rt  »  sooial  and  pditieal  power  in  the  Eait  as  in  the 
West. 

Western  Moimthitm. — Knowledge  of  the  new  mode  of  life, 
which  WHS  already  wide!>pre(ul  in  the  V^t  and  which  wa» 
guinikig  rapidly  in  favor  among  uti  cloK'Mts  of  Christianx,  i» 
said  to  have  b««ii  first  t)rouglit  to  Rome  by  Athauasiua  about 
340  X.  D.  Whether  the  report,  be  true  or  not,  monachism, 
of  which  we  hare  no  traces  in  the  West  before  th!5  time, 
began  to  acquire  a  considerable  hold  in  Italy  ami  S.nithem 
(iaul  iM-ftire  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  hlarly  in  the 
tirth  I'i'iitury  John  Cossian  founded  a  monootery  in  Southern 
(iiml.  ami  wrote  two  famous  trfiittises  (CoUotionfK  Pnfnim 
mill  /V  niy/ifiifi.H  rn'n'iljiitr"tn';  ilbl  inm.'h  In  spri  jiti 

am  iig  bisi  countrvmeu  a  iinowludge  of  fc>a«lern  niouachi$ni 

Hii'  1  to  form  the  conncter  of  the  uooaetle  life  of  tbe  entir>' 

\v,>t. 

Cuittni/it  Mtreen  Emtern  and  WtM/ern  ^Ji'rKirlu.tm.  — .\ 
miirki'il  il iffprpncp  between  Ea>ifTii  miil  Wcsti-ni  niiiiiiiclii-ni 
is  uu:iiiri-iit  alriii  -I  fnun  the  ln'i:iiniiii;,',  ji  <1i  ITitciu-i'  ilui'  liol  li 
It.  riimiiti'  jiinl  r:^'i' conHtitutuiii.  Su<:h  t!X|>ii«ur«  ami  sucij 
isrv.Ti-  iu-~'i  iitii-.  u>  marked  the  lives  of  Eastt^rn  monk.s  wure 
im])M-.il)lc  ill  f  lie  more  rugged  cliumt''  r>t  the  West  (the  Wt^t, 
fiir  in-iaiir  <  .  hitasi.s  no  "pillar  saiiit--"  li)ci>  Svnii'oii  Styliti-s 
of  SjriJi.  wliii,  in  tin-  fifth  cs'iifiiry,  won  fur  hmisrlf  faitU'  by 
living  thirty  years. m  tiip  .,f  u  jtillar):  ainl  li  hff  .'f  mere 
contPrii|>lntiua  uml  uf  boJily  u»ai:tivity  could  ucmt  timi  the 
sHiiii'  ra\  !ir  amont;  Kuropeani'  as  among  Asiatics.  Th.-  r.-^iilt 
was  I  ha!  Western  monks  have  always  satisfied  llieui!<tivcs 
«iili  a  less  extruiiic  n.K-cticisni  than  ("heir  I'^astcm  brethren, 
anil  in  their  restl(>ssncss  and  (u-livity  hnvi.  always  done  more 
work  and  taken  a  more  active  iwirt  in  the  aflfairtiof  thi\  worhl 
than  they.  The  monastic  ideal,  to  be  sure,  remainiHi  at  hyist 
for  along  time  the  same  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  but  a 
modtflfld  method  of  attaining  that  i<leal  was  distinctly 
sanctioned  by  i'assian  and  ailaoted  by  thn  West  at  large. 

Benedict  of  Nurtia  and  th«  Beiudieline  (triUr. — The 
greatest  flgnre  in  the  history  of  earlr  Western  monasticism 
u  Bene^Ct  of  Nvrsia,  who  in  &2»  founded  th«  famous 
monastery  of  Monte  Caeinow  the  parent  monastery  of  t  he 
great  Benedictine  older.  The  historic  significance  of  ikne- 
diet  lie*  te  the  ttet  that  he  flonnded  the  llret  regular  monaa- 
tie  order,  and  tint  be  gave  to  bis  order,  and  throngb  it  to 
Western  monacblMn  in  general,  n  definite  rote  which  in  time 
supplanted  all  others  and  guvc  j>ermaaent  chanoter  to  the 
monnehism  of  the  West. 

lienedict's  rule  raqninM  of  nU  nembeni  of  the  orter  u 
threefold  vow :  Stabuitaa  bmi,  or  pnrnanent  adhererx  c  to 
the  order;  fonivnio  vumtm,  BiTOmng  [loverty  and  chaf- 
tity:  and  nhtdirutin,  not  only  to  the  ruk«  of  tbe  order  but 
also  to  one's  superiors  in  the  monastery.  Ijaborfe  empha- 
sised and  ma<le  iiiuttdatory  upon  all.  .Asceticism  is  of  courtio 
enjojntsi,  but  of  a  moderate,  not  a  severe,  type.  Each  mon- 
astery is  to  i>o  thoroughly  orcnui/.  i  wird  fui  ahlx^t  at  its 
heini,  cUh'Ic*!  by  ilie  unHiiinious  v<iii  i.(  iiiioni.s,  but  no 
federation  of  monasteries  is  proiMisti],  Xtte  nile  of  Hene- 
dict  s|Keedilv  found  favor  in  all  imrts  kA  the  West,  and  in 
the  time  of  ChariDmagnc  nearly  all  tbe  monasteries  of  WesU 
era  Europe  were  Benedictine, 


Inflnenee  of  Grtgary  the  Oreat  and  of  CastiodoruA. — Al- 
though Benedict  mode  much  of  the  element  of  labor,  he  did 
nui  propose  any  change  in  the  prevalent  monastio  ideal,  but 
Uregory  the  Great,  himself  a  Benedktioe  nMttk,  who  be- 
^*"**  wnstleten^^'^* to  WOL^cwieeiTnd  the  itlg^dC^  employ- 

(^Christianity  amfio^SuihKtb^SS  '^Renoefortb  t^nu^ 
sive  ideal  of  Eiislem  monaehlsm  Was  supplemented,  and  in 
manv  (msfs  replwcd,  by  tbeactiTe  niwionary  ideal,  and  the 
monks  became  the  ehief  MjnMn  to  the  Cairiatjanltation  uid 
ciTilization  of  baifaarisn  Kuropa.  Another  important  step 
was  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  centaiy  by  Gassio- 
donis,  who  made  bis  own  monastery  of  Vivarium  »  center 
of  classical  and  theologi<-al  learning,  and  thns  gare  to  West' 
ern  monaohism  an  intellectual  impulse  vihich  it  never  kat. 
Throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  monasteries  were 
the  centers  of  learning,  and  the  only  theological semtnaries 
the  Western  Church  (XNMessed.  Even  after  the  rise  of  the 
uniri-rsities  their  teaciiers  Were  for  u  loUig  time  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  monks^ 

Rite  of  Cterieal  Monachism. — Originally  monks  were  lay- 
men, but  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  a  transformation 
gratlually  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  before 
the  enil  of  the  ninth  century  nearly  all  monasteriee  Were 
clerical  c.stablishnientN  and  a  n-gular  mona.stic  cleigy  Was 
growini;  up  alon^ide  of  tha  parish  or  secular  clergy. 

Change  from  Epimopai  ia  Fipal  Juritdiefion.—Durius 
the  next  two  oenturiea,  moreover,  the  monasteries,  which 
had  hitherto  been  to  a  greater  or  letM  extent  subject  to  the 
bisltop  in  whose  dioccM  they  were  siluate«i.  were  gradually 
freed  entirely  from  episcoiial  gu(M>rvision  and  brought  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  pope,  very  much  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  jnapal  power. 

Growing  Corruption. — During  the  troublous  Merovingian 
perioti  the  mona.steries  fell  into  a  xhameful  state  of  corru|>- 
tion,  ninnv  of  Them  becoming  practically  the  private  pr«>}»- 
ertv  of  lhi<  (ir  thai  vii'h'iit  uiul  iiviin'.mi.s  |irizite  or  iiuble, 
and  being  transfornie<l  from  n'lipii.us  insiiiutii.ns  into  for- 
tH's^^cs  and  militar}'  camps,  or  siill  Wdrse,  iuii.  liins  of  vii  e. 

ill  the  ftrnffice  of  which  thi'  iiKHiks  th-'iiiscives  hud  ihtir 
full  share.  In  the  hil I lt  part  <if  the  ciichth  leiitury  strenu- 
ous ..(Turts  Wi  re  niatie  by  Benedict  of  Auiane  to  briiigabout 
a  r.'fnniiati.iii,  and  his'  efforts  Were  Seeonded  by  Cbarle- 
iiiiiLriie  with  Si  .me  success. 

7Vi^  (  l ii,;niac  Reformatiim. — The  great  r  fdntml  i.  in,  Imw- 
ever,  cauit;  with  the  establishment  in  !I10  by  \\  illijim  ..f 
Acpiitaine  of  th.-  im.misl.  ry  uf  (  luv'uy.  This  mouii~-trrv  whs 
put  under  the  iniiiicduile  jurisiih  ti.iu  uf  the  th.'  Uetii- 

(li.'tmo  rule  was  adopted  an<l  r;mir'iusly  •  Tiii.n'.-ii,  anil  the 
iiitluen<'e  of  the  new  fniUMlatioii  wa-s  sjm.Jji,,  [■,1;  fur  and 
near.  A  r.u  uiIkt  .  .f  i  i  h-r  iimiiasterie.s — newly  fouiiiii  il  ur  r<  - 
organi/i  'l — S...111  uni!(  .l  wait  Clugny  toform  asocu-ty  known 
as  the  I  iiii;n  i;ni  ii.ii  uf  t'liijrny,  with  the  C'lugniae  abbot  at 
its  bcAii  tin  li  ai'ii.it.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
fcderatitni  of  s(  |>arH-.<  roooaateriee-Ht  pn«tkie  which  Inter 
became  quite  e.  .imnun. 

The  aim  uf  thr  < 'Iii::iiiin.  rcf.iriimfi.iu  "iis  thriefuhl:  In 
the  first  pl4u  I',  ili>-  ri'iiuvuthju  mid  rcjuvtiuiiwn  uf  luuHiteU- 
eism — iiu  aim  which  was  successfully  accomplished  during 
tbij  IciiUi  century;  in  the  second  idace,  the  extension  of  the 
monastic  principle  to  the.  life  of  (lie  st^ular  clergy — an  aim 
which  was  carried  out  by  tin-piry  VII.  when  he  rorced  celi- 
bm-y  ujion  the  latter;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  complete 
subjugatjiin  of  the  lay  world  to  the  reformed  clergy — an 
aim  which  was  realised  in  the  papal  supremsov  of  tbe 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  oenturiea,  Monasticism,  which  had 
been  in  the  beginning  a  flight  not  only  from  the  world,  but 
also  from  the  worId*ohttreD,  waa  brought  by  tiregory  and 
his  sncoossocs— consistent  representatives  of  the  Clugnlae 
spirit— toto  the  service  of  that  cboreh.  and  those  who  hud 
renounced  the  world  now  cnnw  ba«k  into  tb«  world  to  snb* 
due  and  oontrol  VL  Monwhisai  waa  thus  given  a  new  mis- 
sion which  it  has  never  kst  sight  of. 

FwmuUion  of  Nm  Ordtn^n  tbe  Inlter  part  of  the 
eleventh  cwntuiy.  under  the  toflnenoe  of  the  spirit  which 
found  voice  at  Clugny,  began  the  fcmation  of  new  mo- 
nastio onlers  in  great  nunil>er,  all  of  which  put  themselves  • 
at  the  service  of  the  L'hureh,  and  oonstitutea  an  adminAle 
iit)d  ever-growinj;  standing  army.  Among  them  were  the 
Cistercians  a  reformed  lleniilictine  onler  foumled  in  109H, 
anil  IwMisiing  as  their  greatest  light  St.  Ilemanl  of  Clair- 
vaux;  the  iniiitarv  orders,  chief  among  which  were  the 
Knights  of  UlL  John  (IIIB),  the  Knigfata  Templar  (ilil>K 
and  tbe  Teutonic  Knights  (lUMQ;  end  finally  the  meiidi* 
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cut  orders— the  FVanciscans  (1208)  and  the  Dominicans 
(1215). 

The  Mendicant  Orders. — The  fommtion  of  the  mendicant 
Otden  marks  an  epoch  in  the  hixtory  of  Western  mona- 
chi«m  harflly  second  to  the  foundation  of  ("lugnv.  The 
chu'f  iiniiiil^  came  from  Fnuicis  Bemanloue  uf  Assisi. 
Fired  with  the  desire  of  iraitntirip  the  life  of  Christ,  he 
adopted  for  himiself.  and  later  inu.it>  ihi-  Imsis  of  his  new 
monastic  order,  a  threefold  watchword — humilii  y,  hvc,  and 
olMHiienoe — the  first  to  be  rcalizetl  hv  a  life  of  iiliM^lut.-  p  iv- 
erty.  corporate  as  well  as  individual;  tho  sit  i.n,!  hy  a  life 
of  self-sacrifieinff  devotion  to  the  f^ood  i>f  itln  r-^;  urid  the 
third  by  willing  and  w»inf)!He  -tuhmissii n  tn  ihr'  (  athnlic 
(  tiiin  h.  Till'  I)onijiiii-iiii  i  .nii'r.  fi.iunl' li  iiti-mt  I  lie  •x'lini! 
tune  by  Dominic  Guzman,  w  idi  tlir  <  ^jx  ruil  nim  i»(  preueh- 
ing  tho  orthodox  faith,  early  ljMi  r.iw.'4  tln'  iminlicant  prin- 
ciple of  the  Franrisf-ans,  iiinl  tlu'  iii.-nil'rrs  of  tiip  two  or- 
der-^.  insjiiri'd  hy  lh>>  v'<i-|'>'l  "f  St.  Fnnu  is  iirni  ;ir>  il  ■.viih  his 
Xe«l.  I'K  Jiiin-  '  hr  trri  iil  [iri  iii  hers  evttllgeli»ts>  of  Hurope. 
Thc-<'  niciidk itiii  frtiirs  w.nt  everywhere  as  pnsHchers  and 
confessoni,  L-arryiug  tlie  |iritirip|tM<  of  Sr.  Francis  into  tho 
homos  of  the  people,  until  tln  rc-  re-iilti-il  a  n  lii^ious  refor- 
mation of  the  entire  WeshTii  t'tiuri.lj,  Ihe  cfTi-vts  of  which 
irer«'  ft'lt  for  n  I'entury  and  <i  li.ilf. 

Dvchtte  of  Monafkimi. — Tlic  ihirteenfh  rcntury  was 
the  golden  a^  not  of  monschi^iii  hIoiic,  Imt  of  ttip  Honian 
Catholic  Church;  but  in  the  fi'iirtiiiiih  iiiiiurv  U-^an  a 
decline  which  affected  all  th<.-  iiii*rm'-tic  onli  r<,  the  Mendi- 
cant.i  include*!.  Corruption  look  llm  pliu  e  uf  [utrity,  indo- 
lerifT  'if  itiilustry,  <«'lf!.«h[tc»»  of  devotion  tn  I  he  ^'<K«i  <if 
othirni,  and  Ihot  liurt  h  and  tnonaKticisni  i^rftduully  [Al  into 
disfavor  and  conti  nipt,  which  the  ^neral  skejitieiitni  at- 
tendant upon  the  gDjai  intellectual  awakening  of  the  dawn- 
ing modem  age  served  only  to  emphasize. 

Monachism  »inc«  ih«  Reformation. — Protestantism,  of 
course,  was  anti-monastic  in  its  tendency,  but  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  led  to  the  fonnation  uf  !«everal  new  or- 
ders among  the  Catholics,  chief  of  which  were  the  J«suibf, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1534,  an  order  which  sub- 
ordinated ev«r7thing,  even  personal  holiness  and  growth  id 
grace,  to  the  MTaitc«in«n(  of  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
CMhoUfl  Chnrdi,  wul  thv»4e|Mirt«d  w  fw  «•  it  was  powible 
ta  dapact  bom  diB  MTly  Buxmlia  vintX  ol  world-rennnoi*- 
tfon. 

Tbft  eentnrfoi  rinoe  Um  BefonnktiMi,«lu]e  thejka'ni  md 
the  «atiiblialinent  nt  mtnf  new  manuiSo  oid«n»  ha/tu  bcea 
nDfanmble  to  tho  grawth  «t  the  loomutle  spirit  md  to  the 
eitMuioii  of  monastic  infloenee.  Thu  it  cepaolally  trae  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  it*  libenliBng  and  iBtiookHx- 
lag  tendencies.  From  the  effects  of  tbst  oeotary,  which 
enlminated  in  the  French  Berolution.  monachism  has  never 
ieC0Ttn>d.  With  the  exception  of  the  .Je-.siiit«,  tlie  orders 
have  little  influence  in  Europe,  and  in  sonic  countries  are 
not  even  allr>-n  t-.l  ti  >  pxist,  as,  for  instance,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  In  the  1'.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  nr- 
dei*  have  found  a  home,  and  as  nunj  of  them  devote  them- 
mIvm  wiwUf  or  chief!  V  to  missionarjand  ^hiJaathn>pic  work, 
they  eonatitate  an  important  agency  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. 

BiBLKMiBAPHY. — The  literature  upon  the  subjeot  of  Chris- 
tian monachism  is  vt^ry  extensive,  and  oidy  a  few  works 
can  bo  mentioned  here.  Weiii>f«rtcn.  CrKpntiig  ileit  Mfinch- 
th  Hfn9  (1877);  Hamack,  Dfis  iftjuththttm,  Jteiuf  Idfttle  uud 
»eiw;  Oesehichie  (3d  ed.  18>K)) :  also  Die  P»Mtd(hCl*me»t>Arh- 
rn  Hriefe  de  Virginiiaie  und  die  Entttehung de»  Jnttehthum* 
(S.  B.  dcr  Berliner  Aka»l.,lH«I.  p.  M\,srq.);  Bomeinaun.  Tn 
inpe^iig.  Monaeh.,  orig.,  etc.  (lf*Xt);  von  Bieilenfeld,  Ur- 
fpning  und  (re^rh.  unmmtlieker  Munchtiordt>n  im  Orifnt  und 
Oecidenf  i-i  vfls..  1S'!7>;  de  Montalembert,  Leu  Moinr*  d'or- 
eideni  depuiK ^Snint'fienoil  jumu'dSl.  Bernard  (Paris,  IHflO, 
mq. ;  translated  into  Kngli.sh,  Tht  Monkitof  the  \V«»t.  2  vols., 
For  literature  upon  special  orders  and  mona8t«rie!>, 
ne  apedal  artida.  A.  C.  HcOippbkt. 

.Honaci,  m5-naa'chee.  Ersesto:  .scholar;  b.  at  Loriiino, 
Italy,  in  1844.  Hf  nb«Rin«>d  his  d•■'^^.-l^ltf•  in  I'^T'J.  tittd  hii« 
since  dcvotetl  hiluM'lf  to  Huniiinoi'  )/n:|ol.it:y,  iin  i  imn:,'  i::ir 
of  the  chief  rcpr>'.-i<'iitjit  is  cs  of  this  sc  i«  tic4' in  Ituh  .  In  l"*?',' 
he  foiniili-<l  with  Stcii;,'i'l  and  Manzoni  tht*  Iti>'t.<l<>  'U  ',','ii  '-  yi'i 
rrininnzn.  w  hvh  ri./;itiiiui-il  till  1H7>!.  In  that  Vi  ar  In-  wi,-  uuidf 
l'r(.fcss..r.:if  Honuincc  l'liil<  ili  i^^^y  in  I!,  uin-.  fu  1  s  ;^  f.  .ii  ih  I- 
vA  UiB  l/ioriiu!'-  lii  fi/(i/i)i/iii  nini'itisa.  which  citiiie  U<  uii  eii'l 
in  1W4.  anii  was  follnurd  liy  tin-  Series  of  studies  cftll('<l 
iSluiH;  di  Jilologia  romantOt  still  directed  \ty  tiim.  Beaidcs 
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these  useful  labora,  ho  has  published  nnmcrotis  studios  on 
subjects  in  the  field  of  the  Romance  languages,  texts,  etc 
Of  these  mav  be  mentioned  Uffiij  drammcUici  dei  Dinci- 
fttinali  drlV  Vmbria  (in  Kiv.  difil.  rom..  i.,  '2iVy.  and  ii..  29); 
//  Camoniere  portogiute  drila  Hihliuttea  Viiliruna  (Halle, 
187.1);  11  ('aniunienehi^iHna{\Mi>si\tL,M'i\i)\  (JrMlimazia 
Haliana  dei primi  leeoh ,  fasc.  i.  (1869).       A.  K.  Marsh. 

Monaco,  mS-naalto :  the  smallest  of  the  indeiicndent  prin- 
ciiMilities  of  Europe ;  on  the  Medilerr»nean,  nearly  surround- 
eit  bv  the  French  department  of  Alpes-Marilini'cs;  0  miles 
E.  of  thu  city  of  Nice  (see  bm^i  of  Itafy,  lef.  4hA).  Area.  8  sa. 
m  ilcs.  Up  to  IWl  it  had  n  WBRflf  72  aq.  miles,  and  included 
Mentnne  and  RoocabnuHk  It  now  fiioiiihto of  Moneea  the 
capital,  Cmdamine,  and  Mente  Catki,  the  three  towns  Yost" 
ing(18M)  populatioiiK  of  8,883, 9,318,  and  8,^  nvpectirely. 
Brides  Its  aovereign  prinos,  Albert  (b.  184^,  it  has  a  goT< 
emor-eeneral  and  a  ooiuMal  of  state.  Tlwre  IS  *  "guard  of 
honor  and  an  army  oonsiiting  of  five  ofBoon  and  seventy 
men.  There  is  a  court  of  flrstlnstnnce  and  a  jugc  de  pail's 
court.  Two  judges  from  Paris,  appointed  by  tho  prince, 
act  as  a  court  of  appeal  when  neceseaiy.  The  principality 
has  its  own  coiiiag«!,  which  b  ennent  in  all  the  states  of  the 
T.atin  T'liion,  and  its  own  postage-Ktamps.  The  rewnne  ie 
ili  t'ivol  from  the  gaming-tables  and  from  the  exportation 
of  olive  oil,  omngee,  citrons,  and  perfumes.  The  capital  is 
situale«l  on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  port  of  Monaco,  and 
is  surroaaded  by  rampartSw  It  is  the  «ee  of  abi»hop,  and 
contains  among  its  public  buildings  a  ttalace,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  museum.  Condaniine  ha.s  manufactures  of  liqueurs 
and  perfumes.  At  Monte  Carlo  is  the  Casino,  a  grou^  of 
handsome  buildings  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  besidee 
hotels  and  villas  for  the  accomniodatioil  Of  visitors  (about 
400,000  annuallv)  to  Ute  gambling-moms  in  the  Casino. 
For  &00  years  Monaco  bee  belonged  to  the  Orimaldis,  a 
Genoese  Minily.  It  was  annexed  to  France  in  1793;  was 
restored  to  the  Grimaldis  hy  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1814); 
wa.H  placed  under  the  protection  of  .Sardinia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  (I^IS);  and  in  1860  came  under  the  protection  of 
France,  wiiiob  in  1861  bought  from  tJie  Prince  of  Monaco 
Meoteoe  and  Boooabnnia. 

Mon'ad  [from  Lat.  mo  no*,  monadit  —  Gr.  |iiapA>,  luntfai. 
unit,  deriv.  of  mirot,  alone] :  a  philoisophical  term.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  oeen  used  with  any  teenaical  meaning  by  the 
ancieotft  It  obtained  such  Arst  in  the  writings  of  Giordano 
Brniw  (|l(40-l«OQ}i  who  used  ft  to  dM^nate  the  ninal  ele- 
ments erf  an  ezlatniceksrirftna]  as  weDsamaterfau.  (Beehls 
De  .VoHade,NumerottFig"rn.)  The  monads^  which  are  mU 
nuie  spheres,  contain  the  i^.teiic v  of  ail  tbft  foms  life. 
The  soul  is  a  meoad,  and  0«d  is  th*  monad  Vt  wmamit. 
Probably  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Qiordano  Bnino  that  giaTe 
Leibnitz  the  fundamental  tiiongbt  of  his  MotuMlogf,  In 
that  work  Leibnitz  lays  down  his  doctrine  of  monads,  wMch 
he  elsewhere  defines  as  metaphysical  atoms,  destitute  of 
parts  and  incapable  of  hein^  produced  or  <lf>t  roved  natn- 
rally"  (i.e.  witnout  a  crentive  or  annihilating  act  of  tne 
primal  monad  or  God).  They  all  ditTer  from  each  other, 
and  are  .lubiect  to  continual  automatic  change,  involving, 
of  courfie,  the  existeni'i;  of  something  that  cliniigcs  and 
something  that  remains — in  other  words,  multitude  in 
unity,  which  again  involves  appetite  and  perception.  They 
are  indeed  "entelechies"  (not  in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  or 
potential  souls,  exi^iting  in  a  state  of  unci>iiM-i<uisncKS.  They 
arc  createil  l>y  G<h1,  the  primitive  Unity,  who  is  the  alwo- 
lutely  infinite  and  pi  rft  i  I  Being,  toward  which  they  all 
tend,  and  which  they  all  symbolize  and  more  or  less' con- 
fiiscilly  represent  thriuigh  their  mors  or  less  numerous  rela- 
tions. Tnus  every  created  monml  repn»s4'iits  the  entire 
universe.  (See  Journal  of  Stiteitlitdve  I'hihutophy,  vol.  i., 
pp.  Vi'i,  ;  I'f.  Colericlite.  Religious  JUinfingit.  "  Believe 
thou,  O  my  soul,"  etv.)  The  profundity  of  the  Monadulogy 
has  seldom  been  recognized.  Kant  nroponiideil  a  diM'trino 
of  monails.  which,  however,  he  n-gnnUNl  extended  though 
simple.  TliHv  exert  attraction  ami  repul!<i<m  through  space, 
anil  are  perfectly  eluslic.  (Cf.  Kaiit.  Monudologia  I'nijsi- 
rn.)  He  ^ I trr,' lasted,  in  his  rn'/*'^(/#  of  Pure  Rtanon  (Am- 
iiKi'nJi,  ,/■/■  Ji'  ttrjrionKf/tgriJf')  a  doctrine  sotiiewhut  sinii- 
iur.  bul  wppriiwhing  nior*'  nearly  tn  fhat  of  l^-ilinilz.  He 
tiolds  that  what  to  our  extornnl  setiv  i>  I'l  ji  i  t:vi  niuy  ii. .  to 
II  s  own  inti'rnfil  w'o***.  "itljv'f-t  n  •-  ili.it  tin'  .-i  i--  liut 
ti  l'  ou'~li;r  iisv- I  I  ('f  tlii.-i^'l.l.     S;ii.'r  I  |,,.ri  llrritiiiTili  l.i'V.ij 

I  ,1/m/o  (/0  -r/r,    /         i'i"''i..,rr.  )  (.ro|KIU tldcii  iiUtH  lrill'    i  f  -jOrll- 

u!ii  rm  rniii-  or  -iiiiplo  '.i 'lexteniit'd  lieiligs,  eai'h  of  '.'.lii'  1;  is 

a  moditlcation  of  the  atjsolute.   (Cf.  the  Hong  of  (he  Awrns 
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in  Jofdan't  JSUtknwm^  Then  1*  no  olMr  Uiw  of  d«nwrk^ 
tioB  Iwlwnn  monaa  ua  AnkM  (g.  v.) ;  but  tbt  fanner  eon- 
notoB  nther  the  dvnamte,  the  letter  retber  the  meteriel.  tide 

of  the  primitive  cfviueuis.  TuoJtiS  OAriOMir. 

Monadnoek:  St-e  (Jrand  Moxadsock. 

HonadH:  a  group  <'f  tluu' lut'  IxFurwaiA  (^.  r.)  ernlirac- 
ing  a  number  of  minute  Iomu^  occurring  in  stut^naut  watvr, 
A  lev  buing  parasitca  in  luan  arul  other  animals. 

Honeyed,  m5-na*  giik«.  .lost  TAUro  :  tri  nprnl  and  politi- 
cian ;  b.  near  Maturin,  V'enezufla,  <  h  \.  •2'^,  I  r^l.  Ht?  served 
yrilh  distinction  under  K'llivur  1813-21,  utiaining  t lie  ranlt 
of  K^^neral  of  division  m  the  kitt«r  year.  Subsequently  he 
li»-e<l  in  retirement  until  I"^;!!.  whi'ti.  for  a  '^h<  rt  linic,  he 
lod  a  fruitless  attempt  to  n'-.-'-ijilili-fi  iliv  full,  n  n  [iul)l:i- 
("V»!omH!R.  {'resilient  H«>iiliUilr  ■jny  liiiu  rii:li'ary 
c iirun;itiiis.  Jin.l  su|:.[ii.rt(-il  iiim  u~  pri kii! iai  i  atnUilali-  in 
IHtii;  th"  liiM  r,'iiN.  win-  were  in  opposiU'-'n,  eiuuneU  to  iiave 
carri'  ii  tli''  i  l  rtv>n-.  li  it  congress  ailjud^^'d  it  to  Monaga-s, 
who  wa<  iiiniiLrnr.it.' 1  Mar.  1,  |M47,  A  revolt  of  tliB  liU'riib 
which  f  ill' '■•vi'il  «  as  .ri'SM  .l,  ln;|  MMiiaicn-. la-- in i o- 
cui  poiiisi'.  I.i^t  till'  >;i|.jH.ri  'if  |iarly:  in  •Jan..  l--t8. 

Ill'  ilis-.  ilvi-ii .  i)ii;rr<'~s  liy  a  riii:/,  i!\'l,it.  all'  1  it--iiini  il  •  li' t al  "I'i*! 
p(»wer>i.  i'u'-/,  lia  1  liuclareii  «gaiu--il  luuj.  uu-  ili'l'iali^d 
and  impri-~'rii'il  m  \^^'^).  He  was  succ veiled  in  iN'il  I'v  iiix 
brother,  muX  cDunniind  of  the  army.  He  w»>  n'-ci.  i  t.jd 
to  the  pre-M<lenpy  for  Uir  ii  rm  lK'i.'inning  IS-T).  Imt  aft.  r  ilic 
adoption  of  a  new  (  nii-'i it m i m  iti  1n.»7  a  revolution  lucke 
out,  an>l  lir  wa-  f'lf'  i  'l  tM  ri -iLTti  Mar.  15.  ami  1>  ft 

the  conntiy.     In   I^IW  lir  1.'<1   (he  revolution  whic  h  Ue- 

Sosed  Falcon,  ami  wn-i  cl.Tlr.l  j)rr-.i'l.'nt  In  ni^n^st,  but 
effW  (ii^  pould  assuiiu'  ulliru  lu'  mt-'il  iii---ar  l.a  'iuitvra,  Nov. 
18,  l                                                    Ji.  II.  Smith. 

M  on'iiL'li  II II  :  pi'Unty  of  Irrlainl  ;  in  tliu  ni-nvincp  of  Ul- 
Bf'-i  ;i  1  ^'1")  <i.  iiiiN'^.  Th''  siirriic'  ]-i  liiiiy.  m  lli.>  i-ast- 
erii  jiart  fViMi  iiMKiit/uiuius.  Tin'  principiil  range  is  that 
of  slii'Vi'lu-a^'h.  w  hich  I'xtcii'is  i i it i)  Fermanagh,  and,  in  its 
hiu'hi'sl  iMniil,  rises  l.'.'.>4  f- it  al.'ivc  the  )e%-el  of  the  so  a. 

'I'll.- (-1  Mini y  was  formt/i'ly  ih-ii'v'ly  w  li-l.hut  i-  imw  ii>  nrly 

bar--  "f  t  T'-es.  The  nuiin'rini-  >iiiall  lakrs  iiri'l  -trfaiii-->  form 
a  (i''cii I lar  feature  of  tilt'  laiHl-cuiji'.  In  tin'  m<irv  l(  \stl  jK»r- 
tifius  tlui  !«oil  is  fertile,  Iml  "ti  tln'  hills  it  eousisla  of  a  utiff 
clay  iliiTn  uIt  to  handl.-.  'I'Ik'  main  <  rops  are  oats,  barley, 
Has.,  mid  potatoes.  The  «nly  iiii]>i  rtaiit  manufacture  is  that 
of  linens,  and  it  has  for  Si'vi  riil  y<  ars  Ih'ch  i.ti  the  increase. 
Pop.  (IHJII)  86.208.  Principal  town.  .Monaghan,  usmeil 
from  a  innna^tcry  yntj  Mclj  loniKM  there  (eee  ma^of  Ire- 
land, ri-f.  ti-H I. 

Mon'archy  ffri'in  Lat.  moiftr  ■•hin  =  (ir.  tuivafixii.  iI'TIv. 
iif  li.AyofX'*'-!  monaruii ;  inovot.  w\':'.\<:  ttpx***-  i''il''|:  ^'overn- 
tii'  tit  of  a  state  by  one  chii  f  "iily.  Successidu  t.'  ih.  thn)ne 
had  generally  thin  deteruiitiril  l.r  heredifv.  Imt  us  some 
monarchic,  aa,  for  example,  in  th'-  fiiri;ii-r  kiiii:ii' 'in  of  Po- 
land, the  elei-rive  prinfiple  has  ih-.  h  r'-<  'ii:iii/(  <i,  Wiierc  the 
will  of  thf  ni'iiiardi  is  sii|.ri'ini'  .ivrr  all  "thrr  authorities  in 
the  govi'rnnu'nt  thnrn  is  an  ttb^wiilulu  iiiuiuirchv.  Such  « 
goveniini  nl  nslliat  of  (treat  Itrituin  is  called  aliniit.'d  mi'n- 
archy,  fr.im  llm  {i*ct  that  the  power  of  the  crown  i.s  suh- 
jeoted  to  constitutional  limitations,  and  is  held  in  cheek  by 
other  authorities.  Absolute  monarchies,  which  as  the  world 
atlrnnces  toward  frn'  l  iin  an'  Ih  rntning  rarer,  are  now  found 
in  perfection  only  in  Hit-  Kast.  w  In  ri-  were  the  five  great  mim- 
archies  of  the  ancient  %V"rl  i  imiin  ly.  <  halila>a,  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  In  I'.uruia:  the  rise  of  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  marks  the  tninsition  from  the  medis-val  to 
the  modern  age.  The  latter  i>art  of  the  fifteenth  century 
saw  Kngland,  France,  and  S\aMi  under  the  tlominiim  of  ab- 
solute rulers,  whose  government  was  in  general  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  peltv  tyranny  of  feudal  magnates. but  the 
leTolution  of  1688  in  Flingland  and  the  changes  on  the  Con- 
tinent resulting  from  the  French  It« volution  tr«mlomie<l 
th(>  Knropcan  absolute  mooarchiee  into  the  eonstitiitional 
gov'-'  iittv  ij«s  of  the  present.    .See  OorXBKaKMT.    F.  IL  C. 

Monasticinni :  See  Moxachism. 

Mdiiastir:  'hii'f  t.iwti  .if  wlay.t  "f  M"nastir.  P'uropean 

Turkey;  ilU!"'rtaiit  mil.larv  yuM  (st'C  nia[i  i-'f  Turkey,  ref. 
4-B).  It  (nirri' s  ,in  liii_'(  Tansit  trade  m  wiirat  aii'l  skins; 
mftri  I fai  •  i.rcs  4'arj>et»  Hiid  gold  and  siivtr  Wnfe.  Pop, 
Bt>,::  :■  ■ 

Muubiul'do,  i\>*rA  HrRNrr:  lawyer  and  author:  h.  at 
Monb'xldo,  Kini'anlineshire,  S<M)tland,  in  1T14;  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  Kdinburgb.  end  Qronini^en ;  pr»cuc«d  aa  edvo- 
eRte  In  SootlMid  in  1767;  beoHne  » judiie,  with  (he  title  o( 


Laid  HoDboddo,  Hie  DUttrtaUon  on  Lfanguaae  (<  i^k^ 
1778-02)  expreeaee  his  ttteorf  of  the  origin  of  the  human 


reoe  from  llie  uookev,  which  be  further  elaborated  in 

.     .  J^ipU  

mm  I  II  n  ifi  "  *  ' 

Maj  96^  17W. 
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1770-W).  D.  in  Edinbwi^ 


Moncli.  Charles  Sta.ni-ky,  O.  C.  M.  G.  :  I'ointh  Viseoant; 
statesman;  b.  at  Teniplemore,  Ireland,  Od.  lU,  1819;  edn- 
cated  at  Trinity  C^ollege.  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  hur  in 
1841 ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1849;  eateivd  the  House  of 
CouunoBS  1808:  «w  »  lord  of  the  Treimiy  I8SS-97;  «w 
UorenuH^eBflnl  nS  Ckuda  1861-48;  nenVed  a  eeat  aa  a 
baron  in  tiie  Uovae  of  Lords  1866 ;  beeatne  in  1871  m  tmm- 
niiasioner  of  the  Irish  Cbureh  teroporalitiesi,  and  was  land 
commiMiooer  in  1686-84.  D.  Not;  16.  1806^  Dutinc  his 
service  in  Canada  the  Dominion  was  eetablished. 

Moncreiir,  mon-kr««ef'.  Sir  IIexrt  Wellwood,  I>.  D.  : 
clergy nmn  uiul  author;  b.  at  Hlackfonl,  Perthshire,  Scot- 
lancl,' Feb.  0,  1750,  being  eldest  son  of  Hev.  Sir  William 
Moncreiir ;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versities; waa  ordained  a  winter  o(  the  Church  of  Scot- 
laiul  1 771 :  was  for  some  time  bis  father's  suocesaor  as  min- 
ister at  Blackford;  became  pastor  ol  St.  Cnthhert'e,  Edin- 
burgh, 1775,  and  modeiBtar  of  tlic  Oenenl  AacmUr  1785; 
was  a  popular  nrsaGhier;  "succecdetl  Dr.  John  Bnsine  in 
the  ehieftainsbip  of  the  Whig  parly  in  thft  Kirk  of  Soot- 
land";  tookan  aetive  nirt  in  the  eockainMkil  eontrover' 
?iet  of  his  time,  and  htre  in  life  assumed  the  name  of  Well- 
wood.  D.  inEdinhttn|h,June.l4, 1827.  lie  was  the  anther 
of  i>»seeiirMt  on  tK$  Svidmee  of  the  Jtwtth  and  CAn'sfiem 
h'n'ekUiamiiSlS^t  AmAeemnt  of  the  Life  and  Writinfft  of 
John  Erakima,  D.  D,  (1818);  of  nanjr  pamphlets  on  r^-de^iias* 
ticaltopies;  illdof  several  volumes  of  Sfr/non«.  IUm/WAu- 
motu atrmono vols^,  1820-81) were  selected  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  and  editwl,  with  an  Armtntf  of  the  Author's  Lift^ 
bv  his  8t>n.  Sir  James  WellwtHxi  ,Nloni.r»'iff  (t77lJ-lN51),  wbo 
became  a  judge  of  session  and  a  lord  justiciaiy,  known  bf 
the  oonMeaj  title  of  Lord  Nonereiil^ 

M oneton :  town  of  Weataoieland  eo*  Nenr  Bmntwicki 
on  the  bend  of  the  Petiteodiac  river,  a  lematfcaiiiie  tidal 
stream  jjowingintD  tha  upper  end  of  Shepndy  'Ray,  the  west- 
cm  arm  of  tlie  Bmj  of  Fundy  (see  map  of  (jucbtw.  ref.  &-1). 
It  is  B  Milww  oeotor,  junction  on  tha  intanmionial  Bailwaf , 
80  mita  N.  &  ol  St.  John  and  186  milas  N.  W  of  Hayflut. 
and  torminits  of  the  Moncton  and  Buctouobe  Railway,  82 
mitea  lonf.  It  Is  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  plao^ 
having  a  ungsr-RAnery  and  coltou-factory,  and  anrronnded 
by  a  flat  and  fertile  farming  region.  The  extreme  rango  of 
tide  in  the  Petitcodiao  is  70  fwt,  and  the  boro  passes  up  the 
river  in  a  wall  4  to  6  feet  higlu  The  immen.oe  salt-memlows 
altematelT  covered  and  uncovered  can  be  reclaimed*  and  an 
very  tidi  in  fertile  soiL  Pvp,  8,768.  M.  W.  U. 

Monday  I M.  Eng.  numedag,  monenday  <  0.  Bog^  mAmhI' 
dteg,  liter.,  the  day  sacrod  to  the  moon ;  fnAta.  moon  +  dma, 
day.  Cf.  Oerm.  Mmitagi  mond,  moon  +  tag,  day]:  tha 
second  day  of  the  week. 

Mondo'vi  lalu'.  M'iniri  ci .  yiomtrriia  U.i.  nr  Vici«hini(>i)')  : 
t'lWIi  ill  till'  jir<ivi;ii:<!  of  Cmitu,  NiHlhtTIi  Ifttlv  ;  iihi'lit  4» 

nnl.  s  S,  I .f  Tiii  iii  and  about  1,600  feet  above  tin'  sta-h  vi-l 
(s,  r  niai.  "f  llal\,  ref,  !i-B).  It  is  surrounded  hy  HiK'ii  1)1 
wnlN.  Till'  i-iii-.,  ,:.|'al  I'nliii'.-  is  a  very  fine  building''.  "'''1  'he 
ciithi  ilial  aL<l  "tl;.  r  i  hnn'iies  are  of  cotisiderabie  iiiU>ri-st. 
AI'"U!  ■-'  iiiK'  -  fi  111  M  iidovi  is  the  great  Mnrtuary  of  the 
Mttdaiiini  di  Vico,  ii<i»  ri»e<l  with  iuten-sting  works  of  art.  In 
1796  o<-currecl  in  this  neighborhood  the  engagement  known 
as  the  Imltle  of  Mondovi,  in  which  Bonaparte  defeate<l  the 
Piedmonlese  armv,  and  thus  prejairi'd  the  concjuest  of  all 
L"pi>er  Italy.  In  iTOO  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  French, 
riiiM  lu  nrly'destroyed.    Pop.  al)out  10,300. 

Monera  IMml.  Lat.,  from  (ir,  futrttfrni,  f-intrh',  frum  fdroi, 
single]:  a  nunc  L-i'.i'l;  li>  llarvki  1  t"  a  sii[ i| " '^r'l  upmi'  of 
Pri^lft^tia,  which  ditlered  from  all  otJn  rs  in  the  la<  k  uf  a 
mil  .  lis  ,  iich  individual  beinj;  a  living  nia^s  nf  nii>litTi  rcn- 
Ijulr.l  |iri itnplasm.  Since  the  group  wius  iinmcd  various 
niiiiil'.Ts  haw,-  I'i'Mi  fi'Miiil  tl'  ]>'.-v.,s-  !j  Tuith'us,  and  have 
coiiM'nueiiiiy  Im-ou  rcfeif.  li  ti>  tin-  K it i/oi-oiia  (q.v.).  It  is 
pos,»ibie  that  in  the  forms  that  n  inain  tin-  absonce  of  a 
nucleus  is  apparent  rather  than  rial,  mnl  (he  cs.sential 
til. (  li  ar  suhs'nni'.'  i i!-/iromn//«,  I'l '•. )  i-  si-att'-rr-il  through  the 
ctU  iikjlukd  of  liiiiag  concentrated  in  one  place.    J.  S.  K. 

Monet,  mS'nil',  C'l.AfDE:  landscape-painter;  b.  in  Paris; 
onntemporary.  He  ia  the  chief  of  the  modem  impreasioniflt 
landsoBiie-punteia  in  Ftanoe^  and  his  works  are  notabk 
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tor  their  Ittmlnoi^tT,  frank  trutli  to  tutast  In  tMpMt  to 
UgU  and  sir,  and  f'^r  original  otAat  •eheoMS.  BU  Methods 
lukv*  been  u§ed  by  mMi  v  imitaton,  moat  ot  whom  Ikil  to 
get  man  thaa  the  enperlfoial  qttalltica  of  bie  work  in  their 
own,  bttt  hi*  inlluenee  has  he«n  beuelleial  in  that  it  tends 
to  draw  attention  to  the  supreme  iinnortancc-  of  liglit  uiid 
■tmosphere  in  landeeap^-pAintinK-  pninU  many  of  his 
pictniM  near  Qiremv,  a  villugf  of  Norimiiuly,  whcn^  he  has 
nttodioand  is  surrpundid  hy  an  i-iittiu»ui.stie  LToiip  of  fol- 
lowers. Ha  does  not  exhibit  ut  the  Sulon.  but  his  works  arc 
often  seen  atnirioiiH  small  «>xhibiti<>ns  in  Parit<,  and  many 
of  them  are  owned  in  the  V,  S.  Four  esiculK-iit  unes  are  in 
tin  ooileotion  of  William  H.  Puller,  New  York. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Monetarj  Standards:  standards  otvnluf.  i.  e.  exchange 
Value,  einlMxIit^l  in  some  fonn  of  money.  Thn^?  hik'Ii  ^tnnd- 
ard.s  ar(>  now  familiar  to  men's  thought,  gold  alone.  Kilver 
alone,  and  gold  and  silver  used  together,  forming  a  bimetal' 
lie  standanl  (not  "double  standurd,"  a  sail  mi.snomer)  and 
the  basis  for  a  ^ystom  of  bimotalli^tiu.  In  most  or  all  roun- 
trios  having  the  sole  gold  stJitniiinl  'ilvrr  nlsnnwtl  in  <orne 
subordinate  relation,  either  for  full  lr;.Ml-ii  tii]rr  iin  ni  )  ,  Jis 
in  fh<>  1*.  S.,  fierinMnv.  and  I''riuir.>,  or  f'lr  Mil ividiary  wins 
ii!'irn',  ill  (Jrcut  liri'aiii.  M.i>1  cnun; rii>  lim  ing  the  silver 
ataiiiljini  i  tiijil  iv  more  or  livw  gold  for  tnule  with  gold  landii. 
btiv    L    I  i  -riling  it  ft?  B  coinmo<litv. 

liiMKi  Ai.r.i-M. — Dimetallic  money  is  money  conslitufi  'l  I'v 
adniiltiii;:  Im'IIi  gold  and  silver  to  fn>e  c('ir)iii:>'.  mul  nmkin;; 
eaoh  an  iiiiliniiN  d  legal  tender  at  a  certain  T'  luiion  in  Milur 
to  till-  i.thiT.  Thi-  system  must,  be  carefully  ili-iiu^'ui.slir>l 
from  the  nier»  "'f  full  letrnl-lender  silvi-r  nkiujj  wiili  gold 
(legal-tender  tokrn-l.  ii<  in  the  1'.  (i.-rnumy,  and  France. 
That  docs  not  couoiiiuU'  LiiimljiJlisui,  Ueeansc  silver  i.*  not 
m  t  hi.se  circumstances  open  to  fr»>e  coinage.  A  single  nu- 
tioii  may.  of  cour<«e.  adopt  bimetallism,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  nation  by  itself  could  now  ii.r:ii:iii.tit)y  maintain 
it.  If  bimetallic  money  is  possible,  i.  e.  if  it  is  feasible  to 
kwp  thn  two  metaU  at  a  flxeil  value  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other l»elow(.  a  bimetallic  system  of  money  must  posses-s 
eminent  superioritr  over  any  other  svstem.  1.  BimetaUio 
money  guaranteef!  to  the  value  of  the  dollar,  or  other  mone- 
tary unw,  a  «toll('in«M  at  tjiiuable  in  no  other  system.  The 
importance  of  this  (|uality  in  money,  prtiventiiig  general 
pncea  from  either  rising  or  fiiUin^,  k  inoUeiUabla.  Jdoiio- 
HMtallists  greatly  underrate  it,  UunkinK  too  mueh  of  money 
«•  a  mera  meaoa  vt  aBeoting  aKdianjcae;  whetwi^  in  the 
pnaent  ooodition  of  the  wond*a  bneiiww,  (b«  t««t  fcnllc  of 
time  oontracts  and  detbned  parments  renders  paramount  i  ho 
character  of  mnn4>T  as  a  Just  nandard  of  value,  making  gen- 
ar&l  i>rir<>>  s'pmif.i'Jt  thnmgh  jien'iHls  of  tirao.  Fluctuations 
in  til''  viUii''  i  f  tlir  money  unit  in  any  system  will  bo  slight., 
nearly  in  pn)|K)rtion  to  the  whole  volume  of  (unwroughti 
standard  nione^  metal  contained  in  (he  system.  Gold  ana 
silver  freely  coined  together  would  make  such  volume  not 
far  from  twice  as  vast  as  either  could  furnish  alone.  F.ven 
if  the  wlnde  volume  of  money  metal  were  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  bimetallic  moiiev  unit  would  have  a  less  variable 
value  than  a  unit  realized  in  a  single  metal.  Iiecaiise  fluctua- 
tions through  extraordinary  iliscoveries  or  Ios-m-s,  cxportji- 
tion,  or  new  uses  or  (!i-=n<rs  in  tlie  arts,  are  less  likelv  to 
occur  in  both  metals  ;it  th,-  -.luie  time  than  in  one  afone. 
The  vice  of  money  with  an  tiiistca>ly  value  is  nmiiifest  in 
gold  countries,  when-,  at  |>i'es<>nl,  owing  to  the  iiMgressive 
scarrify  of  js>|<l  av^i!;iytli»  for  unonclnry  us«>s,  a  full  of  prices 
is  p.  iii^-  r.ii.  i.p  u  111!  h  no  •  nil  H  visildc  without  an  abandon- 
nu-nl  iif  ;!ii'  vi'lc  :-!;inii!iri!.    Thf  pr«"-i<ti!-inc-«i  of  «!■!,'!, 

thfi  iiiLrli  niki1;iry  aiul  hIIi.t  h-iiir.  1  i  mr.  \m  1 1  i  1  ri  m.  ni'ir.'  itii'l 
nior..  niitiMii-.  '.I  jijiper  uiouey,  wliose  (iepn'ciat i<iu,  su  tirigiis 
a  pn  tiuiini  on  the  ex{>ortation  of  iirislucts  fintii  tlicse  to  gold 
c  iiiiiin'  >.  iiiii-t  depress  in  these  latter  (he  prices  of  inter- 
tiatninnl  i  i -miih idities,  and  to  some  extent  all  prices.  As 
[iiip.  r  iiiiiiii  V.  uhnn  it  has  disphu'cil  gold,  alnmst  inevilably 
u.irks  nil  inrri  i-i'  in  il<  .iwn  volume,  lending  to  n-|je«ted 
tlfViikiioii'*  in  iJiii  '  till  [ir  n  .  nnmed  bids  fair  to  lie  enil- 
less.    2.  .\  s<ilid  liliiii-fallii'   in-iri. '.'irv  ui  Would  <?st«l>- 

lish  a  common  nn  fiNan'  if  valm  .  u  |.;ir  of  exch«i>ge, 

not  only  bet w*!*'!!  the  ililfi  n  rii  -liii  -  niiKiuu  to  sustain  it. 
but  between  every  puir  uf  luuiiu if?i  ok  earth.  It  would 
make  the  commercial  world  into  the  most  |M  rfect  p<»<silili' 
luiity  for  purjKjscs  of  tra<ie.  JSuch  unitv  always  existed  till 
1873,  when  silver  wa«  demonetized,  l-lxchange  process«>s 
between  India  and  Orcat  Britiun,  for  iiistutu  c,  were  then  as 
limple  and  easy  as  thej  are  now  or  ever  ware  betwoaa  any 
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two  separata  netlons  of  the  earth.  Between  the  noney  of 
Ii«mdoa  and  that  of  Calentta,  in  spito  of  the  fact  that  one 
was  gold  and  the  other  etivw,  there  waa  unwtleally  a  fixed 

par,  as  there  is  to-<lav  tH<twci<n  tloUars  ana  sovureifns,  rates 
of  exchange  oscillating  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other 
from  this  par  as  the  biuauoe  of  trade  might  swing,  but  never 
beyond  the  percentage  raqvired  for  the  shipment  of  specie, 
and  always  in  a  way  more  or  If-s  cali  i  Jable  beforehand  ac- 
eotding  to  the  season  of  th-.  y-  iir,  Mnchants  in  one  coun- 
try could  place  orders  for  the  other's  pmducts  long  before- 
hand. Gontraeta  mivrht  l>e  in  gi*ld  money  or  in  silver,  in 
sterling  or  rufiocs,  iiuiifferently,  for  it  coulil  be  foreseen  al- 
most to  the  ijenny  how  much  a  sum  of  either  would  ineati 
in  terms  of  tiic  other  at  the  date  when  they  were  to  inntnrc. 
After  (he  deinonetizatioii  of  silver  in  'l8T;i  all  liiis  wus 
chang(!<l.  The  tie  that  had  bound  the  two  metals  together 
at  the  relation  in  value  of  15A  to  1  was  gone.  Nothing  lika 
fixity  of  |Nir  Iw  twern  Kast  and  West  has  since  exis(e<l.  The 
London  trmlei  run  no  long<>r  with  s<ifplv  offer  former  or  any 
silver  prices  for  Imhan  product*!,  isince  fue  can  not  tell  a  day 
or  an  hour  Ijefori  lmnii  that  mhu  uf  silver  may  M<K>n 

equal  in '.Tf'M.  Men  hiuitiui  Iniiinarein  likf  rnv  if  they 
wishBntivli  ^hshIs.  'rhi>  evil,  wiiich  works  iigniii'-;  ;nter- 
natioriil OS  well  tt<  ak'uin^t  internntii  iinil  /r'((/(  .  ran 
nevrr  l>r  r.-medied  save  by  inimmt hmal  liiiiirijilliMii.  Tlie 
*i»noHS  tpie.s! inn  is  whether  ihr  two  metals  can  br  uuitvd 
as  to  conlinur  f.ir,  '-a),  n  rentiiry  at  the  same  value  mi  imns 
I  if  one  anoliii  r.  Many  n-sjiected  writers  «.till  deny  this  )ii.v 
siliility,  liiit  '  Irarly  they  do  not  consiiliT  the  whi  le  ra.sr.  All 
the  ni.  iiilH  is  <.f  ttie  Royal  Hritish  (Sold  and  ^>iiver  (.'ommis- 
.siiiti  (if  issti-ss  isix  i>f  them  then  liciiig gold  inonometallists, 
lliMUjili  ^lne  (if  thrsi',  L.  II.  ( 'i  lurtiiev,  M.  P.,  is  now  an  anient 
biinetallistl  iln  lure  tln  ir  l»  ];i.r  tlinl  it  i<  |i'i~-ili|i' to  bind 
the  metiils  ttigi'ilitr  in  the  way  mimed,  .^l■vrll^,  Lt  \is.  and 
TAni  Say,  ainoiiK  other  eminent  authoritiev  ni  i  lunn  tallisi.s, 
have  expressed  tno  same  belief.  A  considerable  liil  of  emi- 
nent monetary  writers  could  be  given,  who  at  first  op|Kised 
bimetallism,  but  af(er  examination  embraceil  it.  Moreover, 
bimetallism  did  actually  work  in  France  from  IfKW  to  llsT3, 
,  and  that  though  conditions  were  far  less  favorable  to  it  than 
they  have  ever  lieen  since,  or  ever  oonid  be  under  a  careful 
international  agreement.  The  alignment  for  the  feasibility 
of  binietaltwaia  hrieilrasfollowa:  1,  Ware  both  gold  ana 
silver  frcelr  coined  the  monelaiT  demand  and  sur>ply  of  them 
would,  in  fixing  the  ralue  of  gmn  qimntities  of  tliam,  have 
far  more  infiuence  than  the  oommodity  su[>plv  and  demand 
woold  have.  S.  A  legal-tender  and  debt-{>aying  value  ratio 
betwemi  a  given  qiiantitr  of  gold  and  a  given  cpiantily  of 
silver  can  w  established  by  stMute  in  an]^  state  and  hy  tnaty 
throughout  any  nnmber  of  stales.  8.  Sinee  men  discharge 
their  pccuniarv  obligatioiuaaeaBilyaB they  can.  theexis(enL>e 
of  sucn  a  Icgaf  value  ratio  woald,  if  this  ratio  ever  for  any 
reason  failed  lo  match  the  commen-ial  ratio,  stimulate  de- 
mand for  thu  metal  that  wa.s  commerciully  the  i-bca]>er,  less- 
oning at  the  same  time  the  demand  for  the  dearer,  and  «o 
tend  to  bring  the  bullion  value  ratio  badt  to.the  lefml  valua 
ratio.  4.  If  the  field  of  the  leinU  anaogement  is  larue,  so  as 
to  (H>ver  a  third  of  the  world's  gold  and  silver,  unless  the 
legal  value  ratio  determined  upon  is  widely  different  from 
the  ratio  in  quantity  lH>t w<>en  the  total  sto<-ksof  thetwo.  the 
stimulus  of  deinaiul  for  the  chcatier  will  overlK-ar  every 
tendency  to  part  the  |>arilies  named,  and  maintain  the  unit 
quantity  of  gold  and  the  unit  quantity  of  silver  )>erpetually 
at  the  same  vnlue.  This  theory  in  no  sense  traverses  the 
law  of  supply  aixl  demand.  Himctallist  le^'islatiou  is  ex- 
|>ccteil  to  bring  the  above  result  lo  |ias,s,  n<it  in  defiance  of 
( f -xif.mic  forces,  but  by  setting  five  certain  economic  forces 
tiii  A  I  111  III  and  giving  the  proper  direction  to  thoee  already 

ttiirkiii--. 

],ITi  H  MfKK. — RepoHf  ot  Royal  Gold  imil  >;Iv,  r  1  i. -111111*- 
«ii.ii  il'^S(»-HH|;  Nicholson,  ^fmirt/  itiid  Mi/netur})  I'rofiifmxx 
\\  .iIIm  r,  .1A/WM/,  Triiiif,  nnd  Induxlry.  H.  II.  (iiblis,  Culliy- 
I  uiti/  nn  Ciirri-nrt/;  llortotl,  J'/tr  Sili-rr  J^iiinil ;  .Siiess  TAe 
I  Fiifiir'-  0/ .S'/rfr  (Senate  diicnnient ) :  Andrews,     11  Honnt 
Dollar;  publications  of  British  Biiin-tuUii'  League. 

1',.  Bknj.  .\xr)Rv:ws. 
MoNOMfrrAi.LiSM  is  the  use  of  .  nly  iii  e  nietnl  as  niuney  of 
full  legal  teliiler.  I'ithergnld  4>r  ^lU.  r.  In  the  sevend  1  1  tli 
and  eighteenth  centuries  most,  il  nol  ull,  civilized  cout.i  nrs 
employed  both  gold  and  silver  as  iiionev  of  full  leyal  tcn  li  r, 
intending  to  use  them  siuiultaiieoii'.ly.  but  really  using  Hu  m 
altiTtiately.  The  use  of  two  metals  reipiires  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  a  legal  ratio  between  them,  giving  debtxinj  the  up- 
UoQ  of  paying,  for  example,  either  1  os.  of  coined  gold  or 
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18i  ot.  ol  ociiMd  iilvcir  for  an  cqud  mm,  Um  nunta  of  the 
ooBtttiy  Mof  MM)  «t  all  tian  to  the  coinage  of  either 
iMtal  m  nnfimilad  amounts  for  private  pereona.  Conour> 
nut  drculntkm  of  the  two  metab  can  eonunoe  only  ao  long 
aa  tlw  nuurket  ratio  ooineidea  with  the  Itgal  latio.  When 
1  OS.  of  gold,  a«  in  the  example  dted,  comes  to  be  worth  a 
KttiB  more  than  I5i  oa.  of  sUTer,  gold  will  be  exported  nr 
withdrawn  from  gencr&I  cireulatum.  If  the  market  nitt» 
taru  the  other  wuj,  silver  will  be  exported  and  g^old  will  l>o 
retllilied.  The  monetary  hisitorv  of  nations  conautfl  mainlv 
of  theee  ehanfrcs  ami  of  the  rt;(  >ir.ug>  ^  to  which  they  led. 
Thore  wpfp  tw.  iify-^ix  rluirip-H  of  the  ratio  in  France  Ihj- 
twiea  I77:t.  I'ri  .rto tiie year  1871  theotily  countries 

thai  tuwl  the  Kinglu  k*>I<1  stmitlar<l  were  Great  iiritain  and 
her  colonies,  PortugiiT,  Turkey,  Persia,  Brazil,  and  the  Ar- 
f;;»ntinc  Republic.  Those  which  ha<l  the  single  silver  stand- 
ard were  Germany,  Holland,  the  S<-«nilinavian  countries, 
Austria,  Russia,  K^pt,  Mexico,  .lapau,  Iniliii,  China,  Central 
America,  Boliviu,  HcuiMlur,  and  Puru.  All  the  countries  nut 
named  in  cither  of  th(^  liNls  had  the  bimetallic  svstem,  or 
double  standard,  although  some  of  them  did  not  have  anv 
silver  of  full  h  i:u'  tender  in  actual  cirottlation.  The  U. 
was  in  this  chu  ry.  The  isingle  mid  Standard  wae  Icf^iHy 
adoiited  by  Great  Britain  in  but  it  had  Iwon  prac- 

tically  adopted  In  1774,  when  an  act  was  pas^icd  linuiing  the 
legal  tender  of  silver  coins  to  1*3.'».  Both  silver  and  gold 
hail  been  full  legal  tender  up  to  this  tinie,  the  ratio  lx>ing  a 
little  less  than  15^  to  1.  The  legal  and  the  market  rntinjs 
did  not  coinciile.  There  wa.s  a  len<lency  to  export  sih'  r, 
the  new  piwes  of  full  weight  being  chown  for  ex|v>rtiiti m 
and  the  old  ones  of  light  weight  reluined  for  home  rin  ula- 
tion.  The  reason  for  lubwing  the  act  of  1774  wa>  that  tlies 
silver  in  circulation  was  so  much  worn  th«l  it  wjws  tm  r 
worth  its  fn'-f  vn!it»»,  Thi<i  limitini^  i in'  hmliT  of 
silver  wn>  in  fun  i'  wi'fi  onlv  h  lirii'T  itiN  iMii^-iMU  iii>in'  I  'laii 
fortv  Vi'iirs  li-fori'  Ihi'  viii;,-]-'  sr;iii.l;ir<l  \Mi~  fiirriuiiiy 

adopti'  1.  W'lii-ii  till'  ii.-'.v  (rrniiaii  riiij-:rr  wn.^  fi>riiir<l  one 
of  the  lli'sl  qutsstiuiis  tijiit  rutin-  lirfi.n'  it  was  iti.'  liwuidered 
state  of  the  currtNi-y.  Hhich  i-i .;i-i^'<-il  i>f  ~>viti  iiitf*>rent 
systems  of  !»>!ral-ti'ii4>'r  -ilvt-r  I'^nns,  brside*  a  varit'ty  of 
piiil  f. litis,  iiiTinau  umi  fMi-cii,'!!.  [iii^-iing  as  commercial 
iu«.iii.-y.  aii'l  ulv<>  <taie  noi»«  atid  tmnk  note*  passing  at  vary- 
ing ri\u--  if  ili-<  ount.  The  reasons  oftcru<i  to  Reichstag 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  iwlopt  ii.ii  .if  the  gold 
stamlard  were  that  silver  was  too  bulky  an. 1  inrouv.'ini  nt 
for  the  neenl-H  of  motliTn  cnminerc<\  ami  that  it  ha. I  on  this 
(iii'  iiint  created  an  artificial  dcnian.i  f  .r  l<u;ik  n..trs  and 
[iivvi  nti'd  nny  rational  regulation  of  ilie  iiaiikiui,'  systtiii  nf 
•  t.  rtnaiiy,  Ai  .;. .rdingly,  in  1S71  the  Reich-I.i^'  ji»--.  <i  a 
fiir  rh'.  liiii.iiii.jii  nf  the  gold  standard,  wbirh  uas  iw.io-  clT...-- 
tua'.lv  (•jirru'<l  oiil  in  187?}.  Tin'  S.  an.liiia\'[aii  tiiiiii  t  rirs 
iiiimciliat.'ly  f. .11. iw.-i !  lh«»  ex«in|.lf  ..f  (iuriiuiuy.  In  thi' 
iti'-antimc  iw.i  ntli.-iais  nf  th.'  I  .  S.  I'ruasurv,  John  .lay 
Kiiox  and  11.  \i.  LiuJcriiiiui,  Ui^d  Urcti  ciiarged  V>y  Secrotury 
liontwell  to  prepare  a  bill  for  revising  and  coiisolidjiling  the 
coinagt'  laws  nf  the  U.  .S.  At  this  time  the  country  ha<l  no 
cold  or  silver  money  in  circulation,  being  still  on  the  paper 
basis  of  the  war  rx-riod.  Mr.  Knox  and  Or.  Lindennan,  ob- 
serving that  gold  had  be«n  the  only  mctHllie  money  of  full 
legal  tender  in  actual  use  since  18:{4,  and  that  the  silver  d(jl- 
lar  was  worth  as  metal  2^  ceut«  more  than  the  gold  dollar, 
omitted  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  1'.  S,  coins  a.s  an 
obsolete  thine.  In  18W  CongrtMs  paiis<-il  the  law,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  It  was  passed  wtrreptitiuusly,  or  that  the  orais- 
atoD  of  the  ailvof  dollar  f  mm  the  1  iat  of  ooina  waa  unnoticed. 
The  eileot  of  the  meaBure  waa  to  nuaka  tiia  IJ.  S.  momimetal- 
lie  In  law  aa  it  had  been  in  fiaet  daring  a  whole  generatioa. 
The  legal  ratio  in  Franca  waa  15#  to  1.  tn  187S  th*  market 
ratio  bad  risen  to  19*79,  in  ooosequenoe  of  wbieh  there  waa 
an  extraoidinary  flow  of  eilvar  to  the  French  mint,  aocom- 
panied  by  an  expoitatioQ  of  gudd.  A  treatr  had  been  formed 
in  IMS  between  WnooBk  Betginm,  Swltawland.  and  Italy,  bv 
which  their  monetat^  syatcms  had  been  aesimilated.  This 
aasociation,  called  the  lAtin  Union,  is  still  In  existence.  The 
members  were  called  tof^faer  to  take  action  in  referonc«  to 
the  outflow  of  gold,  and  it  was  decided  to  stop  it  by  restxicl- 
iiig  the  coinage  of  silver  to  a  fixtKl  sum  for  each  connlnr. 
In  IHTtt  it  was  stopiKil  altogether  in  all  those  countries.  In 
Holland  the  same  policy  wh-s  »ilopic<l  for  the  same  reason. 
Austria  had  an  irn^^liN'mable  paper  curr<>ni  y.  but  !fUf  too 
became  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  silver.  In  li^79  the  market 
tatio  to  gold  had  reache<l  IH  i.>  l.  The  .Austrian  Govern' 
meat  in  that  year  ordered  its  mint*  to  be  closed  to  silver, 
and  in  this  waj  checked  the  dedine  of  it*  paper  currency 
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whidi  waa  laiieBmaUe  In  allfer.  In  IflM  Anatria  prepared 
to  twauna  Made  paymenta  on  (he  basts  of  the  single  gold 
atanfanL  Tnaarraagementian«tyet^l804)fnllyoompleled, 
hut  wUlDOtbalongdebtyad.  Bonmania  changed  her  anlem 
from  ailTer  to  goM  about  the  same  time.  In  1888  British 
India  UxA  the  first  ftep  to  the  intioduetion  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard by  closing  her  mints  to  sliver.  In  18M  the  republic  of 
•Santo  Domingo  changed  from  silver  to  gold.  The  coinage 
of  silver  on  private  account  in  Russia  hoi^  been  stnpped,  al* 
though  that  country  is  still  on  a  paper  basis.  The  only  sil- 
ver monometallic  oonntries  of  inijKirtance  now  are  China 
and  Mexico.  Thevearenobimetallic  countries,  unles.s  Japan 
may  be  called  Suoh,  that  country  being  actuaiiy  on  a  paper 
basis.  The  advo<-utes  of  the  single  gold  staudanl  couttnid 
that  the  monetary  changes  here  enumerated  have  been  the 
result  .if  natural  'selection,  being  in  this  r<«rwt  akin  to  all 
the  i.ih<-r  LTient  improvements  that  have  taki  n  i>lacc  in  hu- 
man aiTairs.  The  luinlen  of  proof  to  show  Ihe  contrarj-  is 
on  those  who  Would  opp«)«e  a  natural  movement  by  artificial 
moans.  Thrt^c  ineffectual  Mttctnpfs  have  l>«4-n  made  to  tum 
mankind  back  to  bimetalliMu  l.y  international  agreement. 
Those  were  the  two  monetary  conferences  held  at  Paris  in 
1878  and  1H81,  and  the  one  at  Brus.scls  in  1892.  Theoolv 
country  in  Kurope  that  de^-lared  itself  in  favor  of  bimetal- 
lism ill  the  Bru.saels  eonferi>n(i>  wait  Uollaml.  Bimetallist.s 
say  that  these  changt'S  in  the  monetarv  systems  of  naticms 
have  not  been  brought  about  naturiifly.  but  by  the  action 
i>f  men,  by  the  laws  and  decrees  of  governments.  Of  course, 
111!  changes  which  iiee<l  to  be  expressed  in  laws  and  decrees 
are  made  by  men  and  governments.  Nt>t»r»(ly  contends  that 
they  grow  on  bu.shes,  l)ut  the  fa»'t  rctiiain>  t  hat  they  came  to 
pass  without  ont^iiiie  compulsion,  < n  ittitinv,  for  example, 
was  under  im  ^  i;lside  conipulM.  ii  t..  i  Imn;,'!-  to  the  pold 
slniKlaiid  in  Ibii.  iShe  fnitnd  it  In  Iht  mlvanta^i'  to  do  so, 
ami  ll;at  i-  all  that  is  liu  anl  !>%  lln-  w  ind  ••  iial  inall\ ."  The 
SHinr  iijii^  l.f<  smIi!  (if  all  l!i<-  .  it  liiT  .  dunl  ri.-- ;  hal  lia\i.  fo!- 
lowiii  (iiiii;anyV  (  xaiu  jil.'.  ( It  rii.uny  liid  mt  i.inijHl  Fmiici- 
in  any  o'  l>>-r  'i-mm' t  lian  i  liaiof  otteriiij:  Fi  aiirc  n  jirt,"''  amount 
of  silver  at  tin-  raiio  which  France  Imii  vtiliuiiaiily  chosen. 
This  can  iianiiy  be  cAllcd  compiil'-i. .ti.  tuit  if  it  Iwnl  been 
comi'iil-ii '11  it  IS  not  easv  to  si  r  svliat  rl-r  (  ..niii  liav..  li(.<.n 
ilone  if  Frjuice  preferretl  goUl  to  -iher.  It  i*  ^aiil  tliat 
France  held  the  two  metals  sti  aily  at  the  ratio  of  t..  1 
from  1803  to  1H73.  That  is  a  nii-iak<\  The  marki  i  ratio 
varied  during  that  i>eri<Kl  betwi  en  arx!  Iti  i'i.  wnh  the 
result  of  driving  gold  and  silver  akerimtt^iv  out  of  cireida- 
tion.  If  France  had  r»'ally  held  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals 
ptieady  for  seventy  v«>«rs.  of  what  coDsefiuen'-e  would  that 
fart  I'C  if  she  failrd  rii  t  hr  srviiity-tii--.t  t  1  ti  1 1  •!  a  1 'i  i  St  s  sav 
tliat  f:old  monom(;lalli.--iii  luus  mu^id  a,  full  i.f  prii-fs,  {{ 
this  w'Tc  (rue  a  fall  of  prii-i's  is  not  ne<H'SMirily  harmful.  It 
may  }.i  nilvMnlup.'ous,  ami  nmst  be  so  if  the  money  incom«* 
(if  ilir  lar^n  r  |.ari  nf  mankind  has  increased  or  remained 
jtatiojutry  liuniij;  ".hat  period.  As  money  wages  have  ad- 
vanced materially  in  this  country  since  1873  this  n^aMining' 
has  no  fori'e.  Space  docs  not  su/tice  to  pursue  all  the  argu- 
ment-s  of  the  binu'talli.v-ts.  The  main  contention  on  the 
other  side  is  that  the  gold  standard  has  been  adopted  bv 
gpTemmcnte  because  gold  is  univerBally  acceptable  to  lodi- 
viduala,  while  silver  is  not ;  that  money  is  an  instrument  of 
trade,  and  that  no  system  is  poaeible  whieb  ncffleetB  or  mna 
counter  to  the  preferences  of  traders ;  and  thalintonutioaal 
bimetallism  is  impmctlcabla. 

The  literature  of  tbb  aidijed;  fa  vart,  but  la  nMMtly  lM»d 
in  government  publicationa,  sueh  aa  the  clBflial  reports  of 
the  three  monetair  couferenoee  r^tmd  to^  speeches  in  Con- 
greea.  and  publk  inveeUgations.  The  mmpnlet  and  maea- 
xine  literature  ia  v«j  large.  See  Lanndin's  UiMory  of  lU- 
mttammn  ^n  Vnited  ^afss  (New  York) ;  OiOen's  Cloaa 
agaitut  BimHaB^am  (London) ;  Bamberger's  StiehumrU  d«r 
^W/cMie  (Berlin)L  IIoiuce  WmtL 

Mon'ey  [ttotn  O.  Pr.  monnf  >  Fr.  m»nnni>  :  Ital.  tnone- 
In  :  Sitan.  mi»t*dn  <  l.«t.  mnm'ta,  mint,  coin,  money.  See 
Mint);  a  standard  by  whieh  wealth  is  measured,  ami  an  in- 
strument by  which  one  kind  of  wealth  ran  be  exchanged  for 
anr.ther.  Money  differs  from  rurrencv;  while  currency  is 
anything  with  which  commodities  can  Id-  iKuight  and  deb1» 
canceled, itdoes  not  always  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but  may 
Im-.  us  in  the  case  of  Imnk-bilh  or  government  notes,  merely 
a  voucher  or  representative  of  value,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
money.  Money  is  that  kind  of  currency  which  has  an  in- 
trinsic value,  and  which  thus,  if  not  used'aa  currency,  would 
still  be  wealth. 
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Difftrml  Commodiliea  Used  a»  JVoiuy.— Ad;  artioie  of 
wenlth— L  «k  aiqrtliiiv  which  has  valae--iii«r  m  und  M 
moner.  Tio  mft  ibm  emplovcHl  in  udeDt  STncoie  md 
Britain,  trhlle  to  the  man-  ;»ir!>i  'M>  wp  find  imii  in  SparU, 
oaitfo  In  Bom*  and  Gcnuunv  { p-  runia,  from  peeut,  cattla), 
a  |)ff|HUMioa  of  hatber  amouK  the  Carthaginians,  pUtianm 
in  Bmna,  load  In  Burma,  nails  in  Scotland,  pieoes  of  silk 
among  the  CIttlMMMIj,  eubw  ol  pnesnl  U'A  in  Tartar}-,  salt 
in  Abyssinia,  eowrfe-ahellB  on  the  coast  ot  Africa,  slaves 
•moog  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tobacco  in  Virginia,  codfish  in 
N««rfbundland,  hyiiuLH  »nd  wam|mm  in  the  rarl^  historv  of 
MassachuwltH,  logwood  in  ("aiupoachy,  sugar  in  the  ^rt'est 
In<li(^!(,  soap  in  Mexico,  etc. ;  but  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
when  he  paid  (Gen.  xxiii.  16)  to  the  children  of  Ileth  400 
shekels  of  silver,  "current  money  with  th«  merchant" — the 
earliest  hUtorical  rcconl  of  u  i  nirehaae  with  mouey— till  now, 
gold  and  silver  bav<>  l><  t  ii  the  money  of  the  world  with 
civilized  and  commercial  jieople. 

Thei^e  inetali*  |k><4m><w  Home  singular  atlvantages  which  ex- 
plain why  thoy  are  us4nI  as  money.  They  are  intrinsically 
valuable,  everybody  in  the  civilized  world  desiring  told  and 
silver,  not  simply  as  money,  but  for  omaim^ntjS,  for  plate,  and 
other  uses,  and  no  one  Uutig  able  to  obtain  them  without 
lalMtr.  They  have  both  the  oleraentA,  therefore,  of  true 
value.  Besi<l<'^  tin-,  tln-v  w.'nr  i  ut  verv  slowly;  they  are 
very  ea^ilv  liiv  i^idlr  ami  malleaiile,  and  can  Ixi  rewJily  al- 
loyed Binl  n  ri:ii  il:  they  are  largely  distributed  <iVi  r  tin' 
globe,  anil  nry  y>'t  i>f  suifieiVnt  s^ftrrity;  th^y  hp'  I'f  ihr 
same  qnjilily  »h>>n'st'r  fijuml,  uinl  itri'  siitijin-t  Id  fc-.tcr 
fluctua;  i' HIS  in  vnlur  titaii  anv  (jIIht  i-i  niiirio' lity  kiinwu. 
This  la.-t  ([iifility  i-  a  prime  reqiiisit('  in  jiinin  y.  In  cNjK  'iv 
the  degree  m  wincii  the  value  of  nmni-y  wm'  iiii^tiUili'  wnuld 
it  cease  to  l>e  a  trustworthy  stmnliinl  uf  valni'.  whili'  in  the 
same  degree  exchanges  would  tif  tumir  '.ill  iimi  rmi- 
trai  ts  iini-rrtain. 

In  ortier  that  money  may  hf  ;i  stnii.l.Hnl  r.f  vfilue  as  well 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  ii-;  "wn  valuf  must  be  invari- 
able— a  condition  to  which  gold  linii  Al\ci  better  conform 
than  any  other  comraotUty,  out  in  which  any  currency  not 
convert ible  into  these  necessarily  fails.  When  bank-notes 
or  government  notes  boootne  I'urruncy  without  a  eom?jtpond- 
ing  Iwsis  of  monev,  nothing  has  over  been  able  to  prevent 
tbeir  fluotaation  m  *alm  and  the  consequent  effect  upon 
all  other  values.  Tba  temptatioa  to  increaae  these  issues 
aoeordiDK  to  tha  fancied  interest  of  tha  bank  or  gov- 
eranieBttt always  likely  to  prora  tmajstible,  in  oonssquMice 
«r  vhioh  the  comtuunitjr  anpioj&iKtbeat  Sads  itastf  iuodfd 
with  •  currency  unon  wMw  all  «allM  fkafe  with  an  m- 
stoadr  motion,  ana  anj  standaid  of  value  is  ont  of  the 
question.  See  OonrAOE,  Cvubbxcv,  and  Moxbtary  Stanu- 

AJtns,  RfVtm  il  by  A.  T.  ilADI.KV. 

HnngA,  GA^fAKii :  mjithrnmtii'iun  and  nhyiei'tt  :  b.  at 
Bt'aiinc,  I-Vaticc,  Mjty  10.  1710:  *fuil:ril  lit  Lyi'ii  niui  Mi'/.i- 
^res,  ulid.  Iiuviiij;  tiunii'  st'vcriil  irii]Nirt.'iiit  iii-i'(*viTi<  s  in  the 
science  of  eiijriin-'erint,',  wjis  cullril  in  IT'^i  to  tiic  <'hjiir  of 
[lydrodyn amies  in  th<-  I'aris  Lyi'funi.  Dtinn^'  (tic  Kcsoln- 
liiin  he  t)C('iiinc  Minislornf  Muriin'.  imf  ri^iL,'n<-il  ttint  piis)- 
Uuu  so'ju  !ifu-r  th*;  fXtcuUiiti  lit  Liiuii*  XVI.  uiid  Utok  <;lwrgo 
of  the  manufactories  for  supplying  the  army  with  arms  ami 
gunpowder.  Under  the  Directory  he  founded  the  fllcole 
PolTtochnique,  but.  after  holding  for  a  time  the  chair  of 
Hauumatics  in  that  institution,  wi»  sent  to  Italy  to  take 
OllMKa  of  the  removal  of  the  captoml  art  tn^asures  to 
Fmnosk  While  in  Italy  he  formed  a  dose  friendship  with 
N^nlaan,  whom  ho  afterwaid  aooooipanied  to  Egypt,  as- 
tnmlng  the  dirsotion  ot  the  l&yptian  Inatittite.  On  his 
mtan  to  FcHwe  he  reenned  hu  dutiaa  ia  the  Keolo  Polv- 
tsefanlque :  was  chosen  seiMtor  In  IMML  and  En  the  following 
y«ar  received  the  title  of  Cotint  Of  Pefalrium.  After  tin- 
second  restoration  ho  lost  his  pocitlena.  and  died  July  IH, 
I81H.  In  sjldition  to  several  important  discoveries  in  phys- 
ics, ho  inrent«d  the  methwl  of  descriptive  gwmetry  and- left 
valuable  treatises  on  that  subioct:  /rfforuf  i/*  (inimMrie  Ih- 
tenptitv  aod  Appliention  <le  Vanalyw  <J  /<i  (h'omrf rie  {l"V5}. 
Ha  also  wrote  •  IZVoM  iUnuHtain  dt  Slatimu  (178$. 

V.  M.  COLBT. 

Xonirhir,  or  Mnngrir:  a  city  of  Reni;nl,  India;  chief 
pliKJo  of  11  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gan-i  s;  lat.  jr,  -y^  v..  Ion.  86'  dO  K, :  r,  . minus  of  a 
short  bniiich  railwuy  uutuiocling  with  the  rnuin  iitie  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref.  7-II ). 
The  city  consists  of  a  rocky  bluff,  on  which  is  a  fort  now 
oeenpieo  by  adininiBtrative  ofliosetand  n  tower  part  ettetoii- 
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lag  akmg  the  Ganges  tor  over  9  miles.  It  is  n  manotactnr- 
iofoitj,  aod  has  ItNu  been  fMlelmted  for  its  naanfwtiin  ot 
arms  and  objects  in  Iran,  tht  pvoduets  of  tU*  Industry  are 
BOON  noouneoded  by  tbair  cheapness  than  their  eicelletne, 
and  the  industry  is  in  decadenoo.  There  an  also  faetofise 
of  tetttles,  dyes,  eoape,  gfauBWare.  boxes,  furniture,  shoos,  and 
Idols;  Much  ghi  or  native  butter  is  exported.  The  city  was 
formerly  A  Mahoainuidnn  osntsr,  but  tJia  popnhitioQ  is  now 
mostly  Hindu.  Pop.  87,877.  H.W.H. 

Xongo'lla:  the  land  oT  the  Mongols:  a  Chinese  posses 
sion  in  Central  Asia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Siberia,  on  the 
E  by  Manchuria,  S.  by  China  proper,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Chinese  Turkestan;  area,  1,288,000  so.  miles;  population 
alH>ut  3,000,000.  There  is  no  natural  Ixtiindary  Wtween 
Manchuria  ami  Mongolia.  A  line  of  palisades  (still  shown 
on  some  maps)  tormeny  marked  the  dividing-line,  tant  it  no 
longer  exists. 

A  large  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupie<l  by  the  great 
Desert  of  Oohi.  a  desolate  and  sterile  tract  of  almost  treelv?<a 
country,  exIcndinL;  N.  E.  and  S.  \V.  between  the  90th  and 
r20lh  m<Tidi(ins  u!  K.  Ion.,  in  some  places  exhibiting  a  con- 
sidi'i'iilili'  dl■]ll■^■^^:<ln.  and  in  <.jnii'  gmrts  more  than  200  mile« 
in  liri'adt  h.  tii'iimdly  this  desi-H  is  a  le\-el  Innd,  and  thotiq-h. 
on  iIk'  w)i(.l4',  at  an  average  elevni inn  uf  2.)}<M>  fi-.-:  al"ivi'  the 
a«'ii,  tlu,Tu  are  but  fi'W  hills  of  any  ailitudu,  On  the  cither 
hand,  the  Alashun  loutitry  to  tlie  S.  is  mountain' ms  and 
■vv,-ll  wootled.  On  the  wt-t.  rii  side  of  thew  lulls  chi-  uT'-at 
rivrr  1 1  wiin^'-liii  runs  f<ir  n-'ariv  -KMI  tnih"-,  and  si'tiif  [louks, 
bt'yond  whi  rr  the  il»Miit;-liM  forciw  il^  wuv  kaal ward,  are 
covered  with  (•i  ri»  tual  siiinv.  and  are  probablv  not  less  than 
10.000  to  !  J.(HN1  K  ,  t  hi^h.  To  the  N.  and  N'.  W.  chains  of 
hiL;h  in<iuntains  soparatr  Mongolia  from  Sdirria,  the  range 
iif  Allm  btit,(,'  liif  luo^t  famous.  This,  whirh  is  the  richest 
j.nrti.in  of  Mongolia,  is  chiefly  in  the  haiKU  nf  tin-  Buddhist 
monks,  the  high  priest  himself  residing  at  Ukoa  (q.  v.). 
Though  lietter  ^»i<  ri  il  (ban  other  jiarts  of  Mongolia,  and 
the  s«)urcc  of  some  tisiisidcrablo  rivers,  such  as  the  Amur 
and  the  Orkhon  (which  flows  into  the  Siberian  lake  Baikal), 
*he  intense  winter  cold  renilers  the  rearing  of  even  the  com- 
monest ami  hardiest  vegetables  almost  impossible.  . 

There  arc  three  principal  divisions  of  Mongolia :  (1)  Inner 
Mongolia,  lying  S.  of  the  desert  and  N.  of  the  Great  Wall; 
(2)  Outer  Mongolia,  l)etween  the  desert  and  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, and  reaching  from  the  inner  Khinmn  to  tlie  T'JsH 
Shan  peh-lu ;  and  (3)  Kokonor  (9.  v.},  wHch  h  snmated 
from  the  rest  of  Mongolia  by  the  pravincaaf  IgMMnn,  The 
inhabitants  of  Inner  Hoagolia  an  dlvidad  Into  •  covm  and 
24  tribes,  ranged  nnder  49  koshuii,  or  hsiinsrB,each  Oi  wblcb 
is  commanded  by  a  hereditary  prince.  The  prindpid  tribas 
are  the  Kortchin  and  the  Ordos.  The  Tsakhars,  who  occupy 
the  region  immediately  X.  of  the  Great  Wall,  are  govemea 
by  a  tu-tune,  who  resides  at  Kalgnn.  Their  pasture  lands 
are  now  included  in  the  extended  Uinndarii  s  of  the  province 
of  Chihii,  just  as  those  (x-cupiMl  by  the  Tuniets  are  includiHl 
in  Shansi.  This  portion  of  Inner  Mongolia  is  being  rapidly 
filled  up  by  Chinese  settlers,  Ouler  Jlongolia  is  dividea 
into  four  circuits,  or  khariat«!»  (Tushetu,  Tsetsen,  .Sainoin, 
and  Jesaktu),  the  trilx-s  belonging  to  one  khanat«  being 
forbitblen  to  migrate  into  another.  These  are  |>olilically 
under  the  nile  of  two  Manchu  residents  at  Urgn.  The  four 
khanates  cou.stitute  one  aimak,  or  section.  suUlivided  into 
86  koshun,  or  banners.  In  the  w^hole  of  Mongolia  there  are 
3!)  aimaksand  172  banners. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  fvtuntrv,  the 
Mongols  are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  i  s-,  nt inlly  iiu- 
mwlii*.  By  far  thf  largest  number  of  the  population  ilwell 
in  tents,  and  thi  ir  chief  possessions  are  toVgO  bMPds  of 
camcK.  hiir^rs,  jliccii.  user's,  atiit  niules. 

Tiie  M.ini:"ls  iir<-  iiiidiiiv-si/rd.  strong,  and  activi-;  tln-ir 
skin  ..f  n  dark-)cli«w  litie  ;  lin  ir  fapfs  brood,  with  fU'  n.'si  s 
ainl  (ir>ii.  .  ting  ears.  They  havr  liiil.  U'ard,  ami  getu  rady 
shavi!  ull  what  lh<'y  have  except  one  tuft.  Th'-y  Ui-I'  iii;  to 
the  great  group  n<  w  <  ftrn  called  Tumni.ni.  ano  an  ;hi;s  id- 
!ie<<  to  thp  ("1)111.-.'.  Tihetatis,  and  the  Jsijwiu. ?.<.•,  and  Hmre 
V'  tn.i'i  h  til  tl..'  Iv-  uiniaux.  Sttmoyedes,  l.«|iiis.  Turks,  and 
MaK-yais;  ai  t^lhcr  words,  to  nearly  two-ldirtls  of  the  whole 
human  race.  In  ancient  history  we  find  ilu  ir  ;iiii  i  -'  11 
under  the  generic  title  of  Scythians  or  CuniiuTianK,  aim  liie 
founders  of  the  Median  empire,  wlii.se  cuiiniform  writing 
we  are  even  now  onlv  partially  able  to  decit'licr;  in  later 
times  they  appear  as  tlie  terrible  and  devastating  lluu.s,  and 
stiU  later  as  the  scarcely  Ic&it  lerocious  warriors  of  Gcnj^tus 
Khan  and  Timoor. 
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As  llu  v  tiP'  of  thf  siimi'  st(n  k  as  tlio  prrsj-nt  ^faiU'hu 
rulers  of  CliiiiH.  similar  uilrn-i-  as  well  ils  ri'l»ti<)nslii|>  in- 
(iiiri-  tlii-ir  I'hiefs  iiianv  faviir>.  fruiu  t  In*  ('hincs*'  linvernirH'iil ; 
i\u\<.  >Miu<-  uri'  nmrrietl  to  priiifc'-'cs  of  the  iiiip'  rml  Imu-i', 
so  a-  til  aliiii'h  tliein  more  fl<i-i«'ly  t"  the  r<'iu'iiin„'  fuiiiily, 
while,  as  II  rule,  t  he  riili  ;:if1-  lliev  n-i-iive  fiir  exeeeij  the 
notllilial  triliUle  iMieli'd  froin  Ihem.  I'llHke  ulher  lluUUidie 
nation.s.  ihev  Imve  a;i  al|  lmliet  i.l.-rive  l  from  the  Syrian 
Nestoriaii-f  niel  a  Utemtiui' — at  Iftile  v«lue,  however,  l'>«iiig 
chiefly  tniiislai  inns  from  C'hiru>w  work*,  or  stories  more  or 
less  fabulous  of  their  >;reHt  national  hero.  Genghis  Khan. 

K>;(  (  )>t  lis  wnncieriiijf  honles.  overwhelming  each  country 
in  its  turn,  and  rather  by  their  vast  numbers  than  br 
kii  iwle  ljL^e  of  war  ok  an  ftrt,  we  hear  little  of  the  Monsofa 
till  I  hi'  time  of  (ien^his  Khan.  Nol  long  after  the  Kalknas, 
under  their  khan,  Kublai,  conquered  all  China,  and  held 
the  chief  power  there  for  about  a  oenturv;  and  though,  as 
ia  omally  the  case  with  empires  so  fonnM,  tiut  of  the  Mon- 
gols wa>  soon  broken  up  into  a  nnmlMr  of  separate  dynas- 
ties, the  great  Timour  widely  extended  the  already  vast 
CroDtlers  of  the  Moogol  empirei.  Lastly,  in  the  y««r  1019, 
BiiImi^  •  linaal  deaewd— t  oi  Timoar,  founded  by  conquest 
a  moaarohy  la  Sladttitoit  pmkrlj  oallod  the  "Uogul " 
dvnastv.  and  edefantsd  Sor  tfiie  fanoiis  Altbar,  a  oonu-ui- 
imrary'of  Queen  BHahnth  of  Eafdaiid.  To  the  inTasion  of 
Western  Asi*  br  tlia  Ibnaol  tribes  we  owe  the  etctsblish- 
llMnk  flC  many  aynastics  wnieh  became  notable  in  history, 
poxdy  owioK  to  their  oonfliet  with  the  Franks  during  the 
omaades,  and  partly  to  the  great  ability  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment which  these  wild  tribes  from  Central  A»ia  cinib- 
ited  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  settled  in  the  fertil*: 
lands  of  the  West.  Among  the  dynasties  wliieh  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Mongol  comiiies't-s  may  l>e  mentioned  that  of 
the  Moguls  of  Persia  and  Syria  (a.  v.  1157-1355);  the  Kara- 
koiunbu  (Turkomans  of  the  Black  Sheep),  a.  d.  1337-1  I'.hI  , 
those  of  the  White  Sheep  (a.  D.  1406-1  mel,  eMunerte.! 
with  these,  the  Kipehaks  of  the  Crinie.'i.  ,111  1  i.'  :he  Ka.un, 
with  the  Usbeks  of  Ilokhara,  Samart-and,  and  Balkh. 

A  eoBsiderable  tmde  {lAiises  through  Mongolia  to  China 
on  the  one  aide  and  Russia  on  the  other,  with  frontier 
marts  at  KiaUtta  in  Siberia  and  Maimuiehin  in  Mongolia. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  wholly  liy  Imrter,  money  Iwing 
either  forbidden  or  (at  least)  seldom  us<-<l.  The  caravans 
perform  their  journeys  l>etween  iX'tolMT  ninl  the  end  of  win- 
(eir,  bringing  furs,  woolen  stuffs,  and  leather  from  the  West, 
and  oonveyinff  thither  teas,  silks,  eotton,  rlnih.-irl).  and  supir- 
candy. 

Besides  I'rga,  Kaliian,  and  Maimaidiiti,  ulremiy  nieii- 
tione<i,  the  otlier  chief  <-enters  of  trmle  are  at  Kobdo.  on  a 
plateau  of  the  same  name  in  the  Monfjolifiii  Altai.  I  ha-su- 
tai,  some  ili-tauee  to  the  E.  of  Kolxio :  Siueha  aiel  Ku- 
kukhto,  on  tributaries  of  the  II waiiir-ho,  near  thi'  l"ir<ler  of 
Shansi  ;  DolaieT,  or  lianui-mia  >,  loM  mile-,  X.  of  Peking: 
Jehol,  near  the  liorder  of  Manchuria;  ami  H  i  1  i,  l'<i>  niiles  K. 
of  .lehol.  See  Hue's  Trai'flsin  Tnrliinj,  77, ' ',  i  ,1/  i'hniii 
(2  vol.*.,  18.52);  WolITs  Gtivhichtr  Jt  }hin>;u!i  n  (lireshiii. 
1X72):  Prjevalsky"s  .'\fiiiii/i)lin,  the  Tnngiil  ('■mntr'/  and  l/ir 
Solitudes  of  T'ibfl  ilrans.  hv  E.  Delmar  Mor^'un,  2  \m1-,_ 
Ijondon,  IHTB);  lloworth''  llinlory  of  tl>e  Moiii/oLh  i;i  vo|>., 
Tjondon.  iy76-H8( ;  and  Gilmour's  ,dm«nj7  the  Jluitaoh  (l^on- 
don  and  New  York.  n.  d.).  Reviled  by  iL  IdLLR. 

Mongoos :  s.  (■  Ml  scoos. 

Monler-WilllttUi?*.  Sir  .Mosikk:  Sanskrit  scholBr  and 
IndologtsI  ;  b.  at  liuinbay,  India.  111  1m1;»;  ~1icIi>  i1  at  Kitiii's 
Colle;;e,  London,  and  ut  the  Ea-t  India  Coiniiany's  CoHetie 
at  Haileybury :  liecame  Itoden  Sanskrit  scholar  at  <>xf<»rd 
IHW,  and  u'riidtiHtdl  1844;  Prnfes<.jr  of  Sanskrit  at  Hailey- 
bury lMI->,  and  at  ( 'heir,  :ihain  l  olle;;,-  l-s.^-S-fM*:  wiis 
chost'ii  HiMleu  I'rofis>or  of  Sanskrit  at  Hxforil  Iler..  \>MM): 
visiteil  India  1M7.V7B.  Kaise<l  to  the  kni>,'htho<Kl  IKKIj. 
Author  of  a  Siiii.skn't  Gntmmitr  (1846:  4th  ed.  1877);  an 
Kitulixh-Sdiixkril  Dirlionnri)  [\'><)\);  Kdlitldm'aSdkuntald, 
witii  translation  (I8.">:!);  tcM-bmiks  in  Persian  (ISW)  and 
Hindustani  ( I>*"i9) ;  Originitl  hiprm  illuatruiing  the  Higtory 
of  the  Appliru/ton  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Lanffuages 
of  India  (1859);  Jndian  Epic  Poetrv  (1863) ;  A  Sanskrit 
and  English  Dictionary  (18?i);  Jndian  Windom  (1H7,'5); 
Hinduitm  (1877);  Modem  India  tmd  the  Indian*  (1878); 
lUligioM  Thought  and  Life  in  Imdm  {\mi);  The  Holy 
£Mt  ami  Me  Aiowi  Amts  o/tht  Saat  1I88I};  Buddhitm 
<n  iU  eotmeetiom  with  BrShmmim  and  Ititia6i$m  and  it$ 
con  I  rant  with  OhrittiaHHf  (WBBIi.  D.  in  Cannca,  Fnmea^ 
Apr.  1 1,  liS&d,  Kensed  by  Bsw.  lot  WnnBt. 


Moni<<m:  a  philosophical  term  ilenoting  a  theory  that 
hohls  one  ultimate  iK'inij  in  the  uni\ er-i-.  1 1'^  ilism  holds 
two  ultimate  principles,  for  example,  rnimi  ami  mutter.  Sir 
U'illiani  llaiiiilton  applies  the  term  "  moiiisl "  to  the  phil- 
i.-o(ih.  r  who  "  n  jeets  the  testimony  of  const'iousness  a.s  to 
the  ulliinate  duality  of  the  siibjctt  and  objei't  iii  pen  e[»- 
tiou.''  The  materialists  may  hold  that  the  subject  which 
thinks  is  material,  like  the  objei't  it  jien-eives.  The  idealist 
may  hold  that  the  <)l)j<i'l  it  j«Tceives  is  only  a  vision  in  the 
mind.  The  term  "monism  has  come  into  much  tise  re- 
cently to  indicate  the  doctrines  of  materialists  like  Ilaeckel, 
who  holds  "all  matter  to  be  en-souled  or  endowed  with  feel- 
ing and  uiolion,  or,  better,  the  power  of  motion ;  on  ele- 
mentary attraction  and  repulsfon  is  based  every  other 
p8V<;hieal  phenomenon,  and  consequently  the  highest  de- 
vehijH'd  soul-activity  of  man."  W.  T.  H  akris. 

Monition:  in  the  pnictice  of  the  Kntrlish  eeele-iii>l ieid 
COtin-,  the  mildest  fnnil  of  <-eclesis>tieal  1.  en  SUIT- •  simjily 
an  order  adnioiii-hiii;:  the  |H'rson  coniplaiiied  of  t<i  do  m.iuk- 
Ihini;  s|Hij|i(il  in  the  iiislruinent  "under  |>ain  of  I  he  law 
and  {K-naJlv  thereof."  Nevertheless,  when  duly  anil  ri'iru- 
larly  served,  disobedience  to  it  eniail>  the  peiiaities  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  other  uses  of  the  word  arc— tl)  warn- 
ing; (2)  cautionary  instructions  or  directions;  (Hi  a  formal 
letter  or  document  issued  from  an  archiepiscopal  or  episco- 
iMd  court,  onlering  any  iierson  under  the  juristiiction  of  the 
bishop  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  some  act  or  courg«  of 
prooeeding  in  wliicb  the  bidwp  is  interested. 

Revised  by  W.  S.  Perry. 

Monitor  [from  l.ui.  monitor,  wonter,  deriv.  of  mmit  rf, 
warn.  So  ealled  U'causc  thought  to  give  warning  of  the 
Hi)proa<  h  cif  a  cnx-odilej :  name  of  a  genus  of  large  Old 
World  lizanls,  s<iine  of  which  «|>pronch  the  size  of  alliga- 
tors. The  ty)<ical  sjx-cicti.  the  Nile  nioniti'r  (.'/.  nilotirus) 
attains  a  leiitrth  of  6  feet,  half  of  this  eonsistiug  of  the  sleii- 
il'T  tail.  'J"he  anitna!  is  trniv  with  dark  blotehes.  It  is  l)e- 
lievedbylhe  natives  to  In'  liHtelied  from  i'ri>co<lile's  cggM, 
but  in  reality  tluM'  form  a  ixirtion  of  its  fi«>d.  The  .V, 
draeifua  of  India  and  J/.  yoHldii  ot  Australia  are  also  weli- 
known  monitors.  The  great  lizards  of  the  South  American 
family  Teiid(r  are  often  called  monitors,  and  indee<i  closely 
resemble  the  true  moniii  rs,         Kcviscd  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Monitor  [from  Munilnr.  the  ()iro|M  r)  iiunie  given  the  first 
Vessel  of  this  tv]>e|  :  one  of  a  -fn  i  clas^  of  nearly  sub- 
ineri,'ed  arniorei!  vessels,  invented  by.liiiiN  Kkicsson  iq.  r.),tho 
lu'iiieipal  features  of  which  are  a  revolvintr  t  iirret  j'rolecting 
fruns  i>f  lart'e  calilwr,  and  an  m  erlian;;  dei  k  j>rot<-eI  in;;  the 
tiro]>eller  anil  nidil>-r.  I'laiis  for  such  a  vess<-l  were  subniitti-U 
tiy  Eriesson  to  Napoleon  III.  in  18.54,  Imt  were  rejeetcii, 
and  the  first  vessel  of  the  sort  ever  constructed  wa-s  built 
under  contract  with  (he  U.  S..  for  use  in  blockading  .Smtli- 
ern  |>or1s  in  the  civil  war  of  I'^lil-tM.  It  was  named  Mon- 
itor W  t'apt.  Ericsson,  was  launcheil  at  Ureenpoint,  LoitK 
IslaocC  on  Jan.     1880^  and  went  to  sea  Mar.  t  in  oomoand 
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of  Lieut.  John  Ti.  Wonlen,  TT.  S,  navy,  with  a  crew  of  forfy- 
flvo  men  and  twelve  officers.  The  Monitor  was  ati  iron 
hull  with  wooden  deck-beams  and  side  projection,  and  of 
the  following  dtmemtions: 

E.\in-me  length   173  feet. 

Imadth   41  "  6  in. 

Depth  of  hold   11  "  4  ** 

Draught  of  water   10  "  6  * 

Inside  diameter  of  turret   20  ** 

Height  of  turret   •  * 

Thickness  "    8" 

"      of  sid«-armor..  ft" 

**      "  de<-k-plating   Itn. 

Diameter  of  propeller   9  " 

»  steam-cylinden(two)   96  in. 

licngth  of  stroke   2  "   2  " 

Displacement   1,233  tons. 

Amament,  two  ll-inoib  shell  gam,  each  15,668  lb. 

The  engmvingB  represent  a  side  elevation  <rf  the  Monitor 
and  tnnet,  riiowing  the  podtion  of  the  tomt,  jiSkMunm, 
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propeller,  pquipoiM  ruildor,  ami  anchor-well ;  also  a  trans- 
Terse  section.  This  vesi*l  fou^^ht  a  iiicnuirable  i-iijfH^i'nii-nt 
with  thf  l.'onf«Hli'rHt«?  ironcliMl  Merritnwk  in  the  forenoon 
of  Mar.  9,  1862,  off  Newport  Np»«,  Vh..  neither  being  able  to 


destroy  the  other;  but  fliR  Monitor  was  successful  in  pro- 
tecting L'nion  shipping,  uml  the  .Merrimack  wa.s  oliligeti  to 
withdraw  for  repairs.  There  wan  no  los*  of  life  on  either 
side.    The  Moinlor  foundered  off  (.aiie  llatteras  Dec.  31, 

mi. 

During  the  civil  war  54  monitors  of  various  sizes  were 
built,  as  follows:  Single  turret — 10  of  the  I'aj^ic  clasii,  844 
tons;  9  of  tho  Canonic'us  class.  1,0;{4  tons;  'M  of  the  Casico 
class,  614  tons;  and  5  for  river  s»'rvioe,  472  to  578  tons. 
Iktubln  turret— 4  of  the  Winnelmgo  class.  970  tons  ;  4  of  the 
Miantononioh  class,  1,.*>64  tons;  and  2  seagoing  monitors. 
Dictator  and  Puritan,  of  3.000  tons,  old  measurement.  Of 
thesefourwere  l<j8t — the  Weehawken  by  founderingat  sea,the 
Patapscu,  Milwaukee, and  Tocumsch  by  explosions  of  torpe- 
does. In  addition  to  the  8lK)ve  there  were  (jcgun  four  moni- 
tors of  the  Kalamazoo  <  U.'w,  3,200  tons  which  the  close  of 
the  war  found  upon  tho  stocks  unflnishetl.  These  with 
others,  which  by  lapse  of  time  ha<l  Ik-cohic  no  longer  srrvic*- 
able,  were  broken  up  later;  a  few  were  sold,  and  at  present 
(18f*4)  but  eighteen  remain  on  the  list  of  vessels  of  the  U,  S, 
navy.  Eight  of  these  are  of  tho  Passaic  and  five  of  the 
Canonicus  class,  and  all  are  laid  up  at  some  naval  station. 
Of  the  remainder,  four — .Vuiphitrite  (Tonawanda).  Monatl- 
nock,  Puritan,  and  Terror  (Aganienticus) — are  undergoing 
changes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  nxMlern  naval  warfare  ; 
while  one — Minntonomoh — has  li«cn  completed  and  is  in  com- 
mission for  service  on  the  North  .Atlantic  station, 

Revise<l  by  C.  Delknap. 

Monitorial  System:  an  educational  system  of  im|>rir- 
tance  in  the  history  of  ptslagogy  for  the  stir  it  miule  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  rival  claims  of 
Ijancaster  and  Hell  to  the  tliscovcry  of  the  system  and  the 
emulation  develo^Mxl  between  the  two  siK-ielii-s  which  they 
representcfl  to  carry  out  ihe  principle  ditl  much  to  improve 
the  English  schools;  still,  neither  really  discovereu  the 
princiule,  since  it  hafl  been  a<lv<K'ated  by  Comennis  1.50 
yenrs  before  in  the  Didactica  Mngitn.  In  Ijincaster's  own 
wonls,  the  distinct  featurt's  of  the  plan  are:  Firsts  that  l)y 
his  system  of  onler  and  rewanis,  together  with  tho  division 
of  the  schwds  into  classes  and  the  assiKtan<-e  of  monitors, 
one  master  is  able  to  conduct  a  school  of  1,000  chihlrcn ; 
s<^c<)lllI.  that  by  printing  a  s|H-lling-book  or  any  other  lessons 
for  rea<ling  in  large  tyiie,  they  may,  when  suspended  with  a 
nail  against  tho  wall.  l>e  rea<l  by'a  number  »(  children,  a 
metho<l  whereby  one  lx>ok  will  serve  for  a  whole  m  IiooI  ; 
third,  the  intrnxluction  of  slates  and  dictation,  a  metlnMl 
whereby  500  boys  may  spell  and  write  the  same  wonl  at  the 
same  instant  of  time;  fourth, an  entirely  new  metlKsl  <if  in- 
atruetion  in  arithmetic,  whereby  nny  chiltl  who  can  read 
may  teach  arithmetic  with  the  utiiiosi  certainty;  fifth, 
cheapness,  three  shillings  a  year  for  each  child  in  a  s<  hool 
of  !j00,  and  four  shillings  for'  a  greater  nutnlier.  The  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  child  who  knows 
nothing  of  tea(;hing,  and  scarcely  mon'  of  the  subject 
taught,  can  be  a  thorough  instructor.  The  obje<-t  ions  are 
too  obvious  to  need  relating.  The  last  feature  of  the 
method  as  statANi  by  Lancaster,  namely,  cheBi)ness,  was  un- 
doubtedly its  main  recommendation.'  .S-o  Slmrpless,  £"11^- 
lish  Kduration  (1892);  An  Old  Kduealionitl  lirfonner,  by 
J.  M.  I).  .Meiklejohn.  See  also  articles  Bkll,  Dk.  Anhhew'; 
and  L Axc ASTER.  JosEPu.  C.  II.  Thi  hbek. 

Moniz,  Felipa  :  See  Columbis,  Curistopber. 

Monk  :  See  Monachism. 

Monk,  Qrx)RUE :  See  Auiemarle,  Dl'ke  or. 


Monkry  [from  dimiii.  of  Ital.  mnnna.  Span.  muna.  O. 
Fr.  monne,  female  ape,  woman,  crone,  contraction  of  ma- 
donna, la<lv] :  a  name  applie<l  in  a  general  way  to  any  of 
the  order  I'rimatea  except  man,  but  generally  understoo(l  to 
mean  one  of  the  smaller,  tailed  species  of  Anihropoidra  in 
distinction  to  the  larger  apes  and  ImlKxins  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  lemurs  on  the  other.  See  HoMiNin.c,  Primates, 
SixiiD^  HowuNo  Monkey,  EjrrELLCs  MoirKer,  etc. 

F.  A.  Li'CAS. 

Monk-seal :  fwipular  name  of  a  large  seal  {Monnfkut 
albiventer)  found  in  the  Meiliterranean,  an<l  southward  in 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Canaries.  It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
dirty  yellowish  white  iM-neath,  and  attains  a  length  of  5  to 
6  feet.  An  allied  sjM-cies  (it,  iropicalif)  m-curs  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  these  two  are  jieculiar  as  Ix-ing  the  only  earless 
seaLs  (Phoeidtr)  found  in  warm  latitudes.  F.  A.  L. 

Monkshood  :  the  common  name  of  the  European  aconite 
{Aeomtnm  nnprUue),  also  called  wolfslnane.  Tliis,  the  most 
important  species  of  tho  genus,  is  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  s<jinewhat  in  gardens  as  an  oniamental  flower. 
The  root  is  tapering  or  spindle-shapcii,  and  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  horseradish.  The  stem  is  erect,  simple,  rising 
several  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  on  the  up{)er  sur- 
face, shiny,  and  are  dii-ply  dividtMi.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  upon  a  handsome  terminal  raceme,  arc  large,  of  a 
violet-blue  color,  and  with  the  upper  of  the  five  {totals  de- 
veloped into  a  luHxIlike  B|i|H>n<Iage.  The  fniit  consists  of 
three  small  ikmIs.  All  parts  of  the  aconite  are  highly  poi* 
sonous,  but  tlie  root  and  leaves  only  are  used  in  medicine. 
Their  virtues  deiiend  on  an  alkaloid,  aconitine^  which  is  one 
of  the  most  virulent  iKiisons  known.  Aconite  produces  sen- 
sory and  motor  paralysis,  and  esiM^cially  affects  the  heart, 
dirwtly  lessenine  the  force  and  frequency  of  its  boats.  In 
fatal  dose  it  kills  by  canliac  and  re!«piratory  paralysis,  the 
symptoms  resembling  thu«e  of  death  by  ha-niorrhage.  A 
peculiar  effect  of  aconite  is  a  numbness  and  prickling,  which 
in  moderate  doee  is  felt  about  the  lips,  throat,  ami  tips  of 
the  Angers,  but  in  larg<>r  dose  extends  up  the  arms  and  legs. 
Aconite  is  used  for  much  the  same  puriKsso  for  which  bImN 
ing  used  to  Iks  employed — namely,  to  nnxlerate  the  heart's 
actir>n  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  febrile  complaints.  It 
also  seems  to  have  a  s|H-cial  |K>wer  over  inflammations  of 
the  tonsils  and  thnmt.  From  its  |K>isonous  pr<)]>ertieK  it  re- 
quires to  be  use<l  with  caution.  Digitalis  is  the  physiologic- 
al antidote  to  if.  Pn-parations  «f  actmite  are  also  ver^ 
useful  applieil  externally  to  relieve  liM-al  (lains.  The  appli- 
cation produces  at  tho  sixtt  the  {leouliar  tingling  above  re- 
ferred to.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Hare. 

Monlnc.  mon  ink'.  Ki.aise  de  Lasseran-Masskxcome,  Sei- 
gneur de:  sohlier  and  author ;  b.  near  Cuiidoin.  VMi  (fl,  of  an 
old.  noble  family.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  page  in  the  household 
of  Antoinede  Lorraine,  soon  began  a  military  career  as  archer 
un<ler  Hayard,  and  was  almost  <-oiitinuallv  under  arms  for 
fifty-five  Vears.  He  had  n:'ache<l  great  distinction  in  the 
wars  of  I^rancis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  having  been  knighted  in 
1544.  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  in  which  he  aefended 
the  ratholic  cause  with  anlor.  In  1574  Henry  III.  gave 
him  the  marshal's  staff.  D.  in  1577.  His  memoirs,  enti- 
tled Commenlaires,  dictate<l  in  thela-st  vears  of  his  life,  are 
a  simple,  frnnk,  and  very  vivid  story  of  his  career,  and  of 
trreat  historical  value.  They  have  been  publislunl  by  de 
Ruble  for  the  Societe  de  I'llistoire  de  France  (5  vols.) 

A.  (».  Ca.nkield. 

Monmouth:  city:  capital  of  Warren  co..  111.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  I'f  Illinr>i.s  n>f.  4-('|;  on  the  Chi., 
Hurl,  and  Ij.  and  the  In.  Cent,  railwavs;  20  miles  K.  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  bituminous 
coal  r«'gi<in  :  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  College ;  has  2  libraries 
(Monmouth  College  and  Warren  County)  with  over  .'KMKW 
Volumes,  3  nalioiml  lianks  with  combined  capital  of  !f2.'V0.0OU. 
and  6  newspapers;  and  has  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements.  sewer-pi|ie.  paving-brick.  an<l  carriages  and 
road-carts.    Pop,  (IH'.HIi  .yiCMi;  (l!»Ol>i  7,460. 

Monmouth,  Dckk  ok:  .s<-e  the  .\p|H-ndix. 

Monmouth,  liuttlo  of:  See  the  A]i|H-iidix. 

Monmonth  Collegr :  nn  institution  in  Monmouth.  III. ; 
founded  .Ian.  I,  lN."i(i.  It  is  umler  the  control  (jf  the  I'nited 
Pn>sliyterian  Chundi,  aiicl  is  pronounc*^!  in  its  t'hristinn 
character,  but  in  no  sense  s«M-tariaii.  lis  flr>t  cli«ss  grailii- 
ate<l  in  |h,"»h.  Its  three  pn-sldeiits  have  lui-n  Dr.  D.  A.  Wal- 
lace (1856-78),  Dr.  J.  H.  McMichael  (1878-97),  and  Dr.  Satn- 
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nel  R.  Lyons  (180&-1901).  In  V.m  there  wnrp  20  professors 
anil  IMK)  stutlt'nt.i,  Tlu'  fnlU'jji'  Iniildinpi  are  siliiattil  in  ft 
licaiitifiil  oainpuA  of  10  aort's.  Four  eoiirxi's  of  t<tu(li(>5  am 
ofTcn-ii,  li'ucliiig:  to  (lf)frc»-^  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  B.  of  four 
jean  each,  and  B.  L.  of  three  years.     J.  B.  McMiciiael. 

Monmonthshire :  county  of  England :  bounded  S.  bv  tho 
«atiwrj  of  the  Severn  and  Ui«  Bristol  Channel.  Area.  5^  sq. 
miles.  Along  the  oout  tiM  land  it  low  and  leTel,  but  the 
noffUiem  and  nortb««t«rn  parte  ar«  elevat<>d  and  billr.the 
highest  |M)tiit,  the  Sugar  Ijoaf.  iMog  1«8S9  feet,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  grown,  cyml,  iron, and  Iiroe<tnnp  alM)und, 
and  mines  are  cxtcnsivi  ly  worked.  I'ou.  2;)0.TttJ. 
The  county  fbrmed  part  of  Walea  until  158S.  and  the  Welsh 
laofMgu  b  aUn  in  gwnerul  om.  County  town,  Moumoath. 

Monnler,  m9'n{-d',HaR0:  acholar  and  writer;  hutFlor- 
enoa.  Italy,  of  a  Frmeh  father  and  ft  0«oevcM  mother.  De>-. 
7. 1889.  After  studying  at  Nulot  Paris,  Qenera,  Heid<>l- 
b«rg  (1861-5S),  be  finally  Mttlta  ia  NaplM»  reouiiiing  from 
18wtol8M.  TbcnhercinoTedtoOeiwra,becomiuKcoiTe- 
•pondent  for  wvwmI  FlarisiBn  jonniahl,  notably  the  JmrntU 
OttDibatt,  and  soon  after  Profesaor  of  ComparatlTe  Litera- 
tan  in  the  uniTeraity.  His  lectures  were  reoiarkably  ouo- 
eeaifulf  and  beuren  came  from  all  over  Europe  to  his 
ornimea.  He  died  at  Geneva.  Apr.  18,  1885.  His  earlier 
published  works  were  mainly  pamphlets  and  books  con- 
cerning Italr,  for  which  he  h^  the  keenest  sympathy.  Une 
of  these,  L'llnlif  rxl-rlU  la  terre  dea  moria  f  (1830).  nwle  a 
sensation  in  Kuro|H'.  Later  he  U>i;an  to  publish  on  purely 
literarjr  subjects,  L**  airux  de  f'it/nro  (1808),  a  brilliant 
study  in  the  history  of  the  tlraina;  (feuive  »t  tea  pofle*  d-j 
XVi'  nM*  A  nm  jonra  (1H74);  Lm  conlea  aopulairtt  en 
Italia  (1880).  In  his  last  Tears  he  was  at  work  on  an  exten- 
sive Sitloire  de  la  litUrtdwrt  modeme,  to  be  made  up  from 
the  lectures  he  had  been  giving  for  so  many  yeara.  lie  f 


in  pubiishing.  however,  onir  two  volunML  Im  Jit- 
les,  ds  Dante  d  Luther  (1884)  and  La  RSfonne.  de 
Luik^r  d  ShakKffare  (liHiS).  Besides  these  more  serious 
labors  we  have  from  his  pen  several  interesting  lighter  pro- 
ductions— a  ron)an<H>,  LtM  amoiirM  tmrmiaea  (1861);  a  series 
of  short  plays  for  marionelteM.  published  in  1871  under  the 
title  Thfdtre  de  Marionnellra;  and  sin-eral  volunu'S  of 
irerse,  Litriolea  (1S453);  I^iexiea  (18T2);  L<l  vie  de  Ji'miit,  in 
verse  (1876);  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Fau^  (1876);  and 
A<ea*«f  Jr(Mi«I^^s«ra(1880).  A.R.MaBtB. 

MoBobroraate  of  Cwplur;  *  nbataaaa  used  as  a 
drug;  made  by  heating  togslher  in  «  MdMl  tub*  camphor 
and  bromine.  It  occurs  in  colorlcas  ctystab  or  asalatL  and 
has  a  mild  taste  resembling  camphor.  It  is  ulmoit  eonrelT 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform.  It  is  supposed  to  pcMsess  the  combined 
powers  of  the  bnunides  and  eampbor,  and  is  used  m  a  nerv- 
ous sedative.  H.  A.  H. 

Xonoren'tridiD  f.^Io'l.  T.fit..  <h  riv.  of  Or.  ^Jvoi.  sin>,'le  + 
K^rrpw.  spine] :  nnmc  of  a  fmiiily  nf  ti^hi-s  i>f  the  order  T'liii- 
eepfiali  and  suli-order  Acitulhujilr-ri.  n  jiri—'ur.  li  liv  h  t^ingle 
known  sj)ecips.  Monurmtrii*  jii/Hjiiiriix.  whicli  is  nn  inhalii- 
t«nl  of  the  ('iiiries.1'  mul  .lapunese  M-as. 

Xonorhord  [from  Lat.  monorhor don  =  Cir.  tto¥ixop^>'' 
liter.,  a  thing  with  a  finglc  xtring:  iiii>os,  alone,  ><in;:le  + 
xopi^.  strin>r|:  an  iiistrutnent  chietlv  used  for  the  nouiputa- 
tii'ii  ■■f  !iiii^ir  !(l  ii  ti  rviil*  and  tliu  adjusting  nf  their  res|)e<'- 
tive  rutins  w  il  h  n  fi  n  iir,- tn  the*<'ale.  It  eotisists  nf  a  single 
string  stretolied  omt  a  li.i.irii  nr  Im.x.  Ai  each  end  the 
string  passe-s  hvit  u  tjriii^'e.  »nil  is  fn-tiMicil  to  a  strong  |>eif 
or  wrench-pm.  I'mlirtituili  tli.-  ^inn;,-  theri-  is  iisnullv 
placed  H  sciiU-  with  iiunu-rnus  iiiv,-i.iii--  jn,,]  snli.livisions.  nt 
any  of  whidi  the  string  iimv  In  I   liy  ?ih  hiis  nf  ji 

movalile  nr  .slidini,'  Ifri-li'i'.  «hieli  M  r\  .-s  in  iliviili-  I  hi'  s'ritig 
into  twn  pari-  frr)iii  any  lir-iruMc  (mint.  The  -Iriri;;  nf  the 
nionixhnril  shnuM  lie  nf  ..lual  thii-kiiess  thrnuglmut,  and 
nlrnni;  eiioiigh  to  iM'ur  a  Tiimhrali  ly  hiirh  tensinn.  Fnr 
prai-tirul  use,  n  sfridi:  nf  sunicielil  li  iiL'tli  to  give  the  souikI 
of  VV  with  eh  a-'M--,  will  In-  found  lon-l  mnvenient.  Sueh 
astrinu',  if  sl..i.]«..l  oxiietly  in  the  iiiiij.ik-  In  the  lunvalih- 
hriilge,  will  snuini  nn  eillf'r  si.^.  t  h.-  iM'tavi-  .  f  !  h.-  C  (  '  — i.  i-. 
the  sound  nf  '.li4'  )i>i!t'  l.'iigih  of  the  -.tring  i>  an  in  lavf  nU.vi- 
that  of  its  ir/iolf  lc  ii;rl)i.  When  stn|,|.r,l  at  mie-third  nf  Its 
length,  the  snuiiii  i*  an  (m  Iisvc  ami  tifth  almve  that  of  ilir 
opou  string:  and  one-fnurth  nf  it-  h-iiL'ih  i>rndM<fs  the  ('  nf 
the  second  octave,  or  two  octaves  above  (.'  (',  The  rutiosi  of 
all  the  intervals  majr  be  found  by  pursuing  the  same  proc- 
ess of  division. 


Monochrome :  See  ('amavel-. 

Monoeotyledonn  [from  Ur.  ft^rai,  single,  and  mrvXitMr. 
cotyledon]:  a  sub-claiM  of  hi{;her  flowering  plants  (Anriu- 
sne'rnis),  characterized  by  having  their  leaves,  from  tin  t:r-i, 
alternate  (the  lowermost,  or  first  leaf,  cotyledon,  is  thus  mu- 
gle).  the  vefos  <rf  the  leaves  mostly  j)arallel,  the  p«rt«  of 
their  flowers  commonly  in  threes,  and  the  woody  bundles  in 
their  stems  separate,  and  arrangied  with  seeming  irregular- 
ity. Exceptions  to  all  of  these  characters  occur,  but  tliere 
is  such  a  general  agn-enient  that  there  is  little  difTieultv  in 
recognizini;  the  plants  which  belong  to  t liix  sul>-cla.>«s.  Cfiar- 
acteristic  Monocotvleilons  are  the  lilies,  orchids,  ualm.s.  and 

frasses,  many  of  which  are  among  the  must  H«t-ful  and  l>est- 
nown  plant's  in  the  vegetiUile  kingiinni.  Eight  orders  of 
MonrwotyUslons  are  pretty  well  defined,  including  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  familiub.  Tliere  are  now  known  bIkiuI 
'_N>.(Hl>l>  s(ii'cies.    .""veo  Pjcotvi.kdoxs,  1*lakts,  Fossil;  and 

VlililTAHLK  KlNUltOH.  CHARLES  E.  BSSSBT. 

Monod,  mo'njd',  Fr£d£ric  Jufx  Jkan  G£rard:  theido- 
gian:  b.  at  Monnai,  Switzerland.  May  IT.  I7!)4:  was  eilu- 
cated  at  (luneva;  suoceede<l  his  father,  .lean  MnruHl  (1T05- 
1836).  in  the  pastorate  of  the  National  I'rnlesiaiii  I  'liurch  of 
tho  Oratoirt%  Paris,  but  seceded  in  1848,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  Free  Evangelical  movement.  D.  in  Paris, 
Dec.  80.  1863.— His  brother,  Aihilphr,  succeeded  him  in  tho 
(Mistorate  at  I'aris  in  1847.  and  was  an  able  orator  and  au- 
thor of  the  orllmilnx  scluH)!,  He  waii  born  at  Copenhagen, 
Jan.  21.  1S02;  .lir.l  in  Paris,  Apr.  fi,  Itm.  He  publi-shcd 
Lueile  (1H41);  SuUit- I'aul  (1851);  La  Femme  (1862);  and 
several  volumes  nf  sermons.  His  Lift',  by  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, appeared  in  English  transhition  (London,  1885). 

Beviisd  bj  8.  M.  JKxamr. 

Monodelphla :  See  Plackntai.ia. 

Monogram  [from  Lat.  momwram'sw;  €hr.  tUmi,  sini^le 
(i.  e.  tugi'iher  ill  OPS) 4-  yfjpfiB,  fatter,  thiiw  wiittsn,  denv. 
of  ypd^ttv,  write]:  a  dmncter  msdsnp  of  all  or  fas  mm 
important  Isttan  of  a  pnpar  name.  Tblsisthflstijetasiisu 
of  tbsword:  a  eharaelcr  made  up  of  two  or  thno  iaittal 
Isttsn;  as,  for  instanos,  J.  Q.  A.  for  John  Quiocy  Adams  la 
not  a  monogram,  but  a  Cipher  {q.  v.).  Monoror,  ths  duo- 
aetsrd^!.,  or,  as  modified,  &o..  standing  for  «f  esfara,isnota 
monogram  because  not  made  u  p  of  a  proper  name.  It  will  bo 
seen,  therefore,  that  real  monograms  are  very  uncr)nimoii. 
The  great  numlwr  of  ciphers  used  by  en- 
gravers. lMw>k-priniera,  sto,,  in  the  sixteenth 
Hiul  seventeenth  centinries  include  hardly  a 
half-doxen  real  monograms.  A  j>erfecl  one 
is  seen  in  Mr.  Philippe  Burly".s  stamp  (set. 
cut),  put  upon  the  prints  of  his  fine  colle<;- 
tinn.  The  iM-st  known  monogram  is  that  of 
t  he  word  Christ  in  its  Greek  uirm.  XPIXTOX 
Tile  lett<"rs  X  P  do  not  necessjirily  form  a  monogram,  bob 
when  combined  thus  they  form  one  which  has  been 
in  use  for  centuries.  Jfi  See  Lababom.      B.  Snaon. 

Mono  Laite:  a  body  of  water  in  Central  California,  B. 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  without  outlet,  and  is  variable 
in  area.  Jn  1888it  was  UHnilssindhunetwfirom  E.  to  W. 
and  11  miksfnun  N.to8.iandhadanaMiof  8Msq.  miles, 
a  mean  depth  of  about  61  feet,  and  a  masimnm  d^ith  of 
use  feet.  lU  elevBtion  is  8,880  feet  abo««  ths  saa.  Tho 
mountains  along  its  soathsrn  bordsr  rise  fkom  6,000 to  7,000 
hut  aboto  its  surfaoa,  Tho  irator  oontains  68*47  gtamoMa 
of  various  aahs  to  ths  Utar,  of  which  18*8  are  sodinm 
chloride,  88-8  sodinm  eatbonate  and  UcaiboaatSb  and  11 
swlium  8ul|dMto.  The  high  percentage  of  sodium  oarbon- 
ate  and  bicarbonate,  amountmg  to  43-SS  per  cent  of  tiie 
t4itai  suliils  in  solution,  makes  tlie  briue  of  commercial 
value;  by  estimate  the  lake  oontains  nearly  200,000,000  tons 
of  these  sails.  The  water  is  so  intensely  saline  and  alkaline 
that  it  is  uninhabited  by  fishes,  but  It  swarms  with  the 
larvH-  of  insects  and  with  small  crustaceans  known  as  brine 
hliriniji.N  The  lake  was  formerly  680  feel  dee|K;r  than  it  is 
now.  as  is  shown  by  ancient  beaehss,  and  haa  an  area  of 
818  so.  miles.  Is&ua.  C.  Bin 


isq.  I 

Monomania:  S<-e  I.nsamtv. 

Monometallism:  S.<'  MnNK-i\KV  Standards. 

Monnniruhela  City:  city  (eliurtered  as  a  city  in  187:3); 
W  a-hiiu'ti ih  .  n,,  I'a.  (for  location  of  county,  .see  map  of 
I'eiiii-)  Ivaiiin,  n  f.  5  on  the  Miinoiigahela  river,  and 
the  I'l'iiii.  auil  the  I'itts,  ami  lj»ki>  Erie  railwavs;  21  miles 
f>.  of  I'itiMburg.   it  IS  ill  a  coal,  petroleum,  ana  natural-gas 
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region,  am!  hsis  the  only  nmtmfiu'Uiry  of  carUorundiiin  in 
the  L'.  S.  Tlu' '  iiy  hius  i  l.  ctriL-  liglibt,  l)rick-j»ivr<l  i^tri^U, 
thoruugh  seweragv,  'i  jirivat.-  twnk*,  ami  2  dnily  nnd  2 
ww>kly  newspapers,  mul  r,  iloiir.  ami  planing  inill--. 
maehinf-'<hni»<,  fiMiininis.  4ii|.  y»rd  and  «look%  and  thi' 
u'-'iJtl  iiiilti'.ini'^  >  onii.'i'tcd  Willi'  ooal^tulBiiur.  Fopk(tBHO) 
2,901 ;  (im))  4.0tt« ;  (Um)  5.173. 

EDtiw  or  "  Dailt  BiroiucAir." 

■•MMmkcto  Blrer :  •  atnun  whkh  riwi  in  Randolph 
eob»  Weat  V*.,  flows  N.  300  mile*  in  s  taftuoua  ooane  and 
ioiu  the  AUcfbmj  to  form  the  Ohio  at  PittabutJi,  It 
w  navigable  w  tlMkviiter  iniprovcnii>nt$  100  mitni  to  Hor- 
gMtown,  W.  Va.,  and  2O0  iiiili>!<  for  kcpl-boats.  It  flows 
tbrou^  a  fertile  aod  highly  pmetieniiiM  ni^ion  abounding  in 
coal,  timber,  aod  rariona  minerala,  The  nangaUa  Yo«tghi- 
ogbeny  le  it*  moct  important  tribntarf . 

.Ifonoph'TsitoM  (fri)iii  I  ir.  uoro<^u(r(TT)j,  nii)m)])hrsit<> ;  nivvt, 
sinifle  +  ^uan.  ijHiurr  J :  m  r.suiis  iwJiit  l  iii^  lo  tlic  dootrine 
of  monophysitism.  I,  The  Mi>nciphy!<it«'!»  were  an  Ori- 
ental oriKinating  in  tho  fifth  eeiilury  in  the  views  of 
Ei'TYciiK-  17.  '■.),  concurring  in  the  main  with  tlietn,  though 
with  tertuiii  spooific  differences.  They  held  that  though 
Christ  is  of  two  natiircifi,  which  became  conjoined  at  tlie 
incarnation,  he  does  not  subsist  in  two  natures.  (See 
Ch»I»toi^.v.)  Them  is  in  this  sense  but^wii*  nature  after 
the  anion,  though  that  nature  involves  and  enibrao's  I  wo 
parts.  The  human  is  not  annihilated,  hut  is  virtually  lost, 
or  rirtuallv.  th'uigh  not  essentiallv,  absorbed  in  the  divine 
— "  lilce  a  little  honey  mingled  with  the  ocean."  Tho  N'estf*- 
riane  virtually  argued  there  are  two  natures,  therefore  there 
naat  b*  two  nuBoiu;  tbe  If Qoopbyrritas,  than  is  but  one 
peiaooa,  therBrore  thera  can  be  but  ana  natim— both  argu- 
inc  in  this  way  ban  a  true  prpmisa  to  a  fldao  aoneluaioii. 

II.  The  •pint  of  th«  Mottopiirsitce  waa  that  of  their  ara, 
flene  aoil  ulmslv.  Only  interiial  hartnoiijr  was  needed  to 
make  tbam  very  fonoidaible :  but  a  system  which  originated 
in  aztravagaoce  and  oonfuaion  of  taooffht  ran  out  of  neci's- 
iity  into  a  number  of  aecta.  Theaa  mattiplied  lapidl  v  after 
the  extinetloD  of  the  hopes  of  tho  Mooouhysitaa  to 'main- 
tain themselves  as  the  ovtbodox  and  catboUc  dranh  of  t  he 
East.  The  seets  which  arose  wen  as  follows :  (1)  The 
Acephaloi;  (3)  the  Juliauists;  (9)  the  Severians;  (4)  the 
Julianists:  (.5)  from  the  Scvariaas  spnuir  the  AgiMetiHts ; 
(6)  the  Tritheista;  (1)  the  Damianists ;      the  (^onites; 

(1>)  the  N'ioliih--. 

III.  Th<:  iu>>>;  ini|M>rtunt  councils  a.<u<<MMMted  with  the 
bistotyof  the  .Monophysiti«  an* — (1)  the  (Ntuncil  of  Con- 
stantinople (448-44t)) :  (2)  the  "  Robber  SviumI  "  at  KiiIicsuk, 
urhMl  restored  Kut yches  (44!i) :  (:i>  the  Council  of  C'halce- 
don,  the  fourth  iK  umnnical  (4ol).  It  decided  that  the  two 
natares  are  unitisl  without  fusion^  without  mut»tion,  imli- 
viribly  and  iu3e|tarably — one  Chrirt  in  two  naiun-s.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  common  tireek  text  n^nds 
"o/two  natures,"  which  is  the  precise  form  prefi-rrfd  by 
the  Monophrsites.  (See  Miluscher,  Unndhitrh  d.  Dogmen. 
Ge*ch..  iv.,  101.)  These  results  were  a4'c-eptt«d  universally  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  very  generally  in  the  £aM,'but 
were  rejectetl  with  great  violence,  as  Xesbwiailiang,  wher- 
ever the  Monophysiies  were  in  force. 

IV.  The  struggle  was  violent  and  protnieted  betwe«>n  the 
parties.    <l!  In  I\tleKlinf  the  diph>>itJ^  bishops  were  ex- 
pelled.        'I'neodosius  was  miwh'  Patrian-h  <ti  .Terusalem. 
(2)  In  Etjtjjit.  urxler  the  presbyter  -Khinis  and  the  deaon 
Mongus,  tiir  .MuiDphysites  separated  theiiiselves,    (H)  In 
AnlMfh.  I'rt.  r  till'  I'Mlipr,  from  whom  the  Mono)ihv«itcis 
ari'  r-iiiii-tinn-  (ulicil  l''iilh'niiiri-,  .iMemiited  to  ii.iini  I  mi- 
into  tlir  'rn-Hirioii  tin-  fi'iiiiiii.-i.  ■•  'I'll. Ill  «t(m!)  werl  crui-ifled  I 
fnr  us."  wlin-li  ttic  ciM'itii.-  <if  III.'  .Ml  .Hi 'piiysile.-i  in'^i'«li'il  I 
mu»l  uiwui  l.hii'  tli<'  iliviii,'  iiiiin'i'  w;i^  iTtK'iJb'il  if  ( "hrist 
had  but  one  naiur-  .  un.!  i  nliid  tti.-m  'r!i.-.i|i:i'vrtii', -..    i  t 
The  Emperor  Z.  im  1      )  jui  f'  ti  h  t  lie  llntohrint  mgrei'iuent ).  | 
which  was  i|i  -.ii,'in-ij  I.i  lniniii 'uiite  the  cnnteruling  imrties,  , 
It  used  geiM  inl  uspressiuii-.  w  in;  h  igtion-d  the  exact  |«»!t!t* 
at  !iv  mi|m1  cinally  itir  )  lirii>es  "one  nntun-  '  ami 
"two  iiaitirr^."' conuemneil  Uiili  Kulvches  and  Xestortus, 
aipl  iiiu.lr  nil  allusion  to  the  Counc-ii  of  Chiilcedon  which 
wai  fiir  from  respectful.    It  wid*'ii<-<l  the  bnyich  and  in- 
flamed the  animosity.   (5)  I'  lf.i  111.  i  (s:t- I'.tj  1  (iro- 
nounced    against   the   Ufri'it nun    niui   t  Xft.niiiiiiuii  uii  fl 
Ai-H<-ius,lhe  I'atriarrli  <if  < ',.ii-tiiiiti:inj»!e  (4.S4).    'I'l];>  .-it 

8U2>pension  of  coniimminii  ln  i-.v.i;ii  the  Wostrni  nii'l  llit-t- 
em  Churcli(<  fnr  ijiirrv-f.,ur  y.  HIS.  (6)  The  l^m|i'  I  r.Vnas- 
tasiua  L  (4Ul-dlt$;  at  tlie  beginning  u(  bis  n<ign  held  fu.'$t  to 
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t\\«  nenotifnri,  with  nn  eviilont  l-'onin^r  to  th<'  MonophTRit4«, 
(7)  In  addition  to  t hi'  itm-i  riiml  inUTfvt.--  iIutc  wa.s  h  stru^;),'le 
between  Tioinr  nmi  ( ■.iii-uiulinoplo  for  Mipr-  iiiMcy.  Itnine 
mill  orili(i<|ii\y  caiuc  fnrth  triumphant,  .ln-tin  1. 1.4 50-52 7), 
uilh  !'o|H-  llor:iii-il!i~  i."il4  5'i:|(,  effect i^l  tin-  n-uiiiuii  of  llie 
(iri'ck  aiiil  Latin  (  luiM.  lolSi.  tin;  Jfni'iliciin  .si't 
a»uk-,  thr-  ili'-  i-ion-i  of  thv  (■oumil  of  t  lialoi'.li in  wi'n-  o- 
tablishi-'i.  till'  l)isho[is  .|i'[iMM'.l  1..V  tlu'  .^!(^llo|l|l^ -iti's  wi-rf  re- 
stored, the  foniinlii  of  faith  JiTiiamJril  l>y  llif  [io[if  was 
acknowledged,  Si'v .Tils  ami  his  folli.wrrs  wrr-' r.iiiiii'innfii, 
the  names  of  tlii-  odiioximis  patriarohs  of  Cnnstniiiiiioj.lc 
were  stricken  froiii  tli-  iMp-rvrii  i^.  ',).  ami  th>-  niiino  .if 
Leo  the  Great  and  of  luijilu'iiiiu.-*  aiel  M.'Kiilornus.  the 
patriarchs  of  .Mexantlria.  wvu-  iii.>u>rteil  iti  ihi  in  i.'illi).  (H) 
The  Monophvsites  were  now  branded  as  herein  s  both  by 
the  stuto  aiii[  the  dominant  Church.  A  thousand  of  their 
bishoj»  aiul  other  clergy  were  deposed,  imprisoned,  and 
ontlawi  il.  rrominriii  unmnf,'  these  was  Xenayas  (Philoxe- 
nns,  d.  H'i'i^  (Uy  The  !.lrtiigih  of  the  Monophvsites  in 
Kgypt  waasogn'ut  that  they  were  able  to  fiml  in  it  a  n  fnge 
in  the  time  of  tho  terrible  .•it'orm  which  Wl  brukuu  oa  tlieiu 
(Timotheus,  .^lurus,  Severus,  Julian). 

The  suhere  of  the  Monophvsites  was  the  East,  where 
local  ana  political  jealousies  intensified  the  disputes  Which 
arose  with  the  Chureh  of  the  West. 

(1)  Monophysitism  was  influential  in  Egypt,  from  Alex- 
andria as  a  center.  In  that  land  it  contiimes  to  this  dav. 
(See  Coptic  Chlbch.)  (S)  In  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ada 
Minor,  Cvnnis,  and  Palestine,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  the  Monnphysites  take  their  name  from  their  oi-ganizer 
aod  restorer,  toe  monk  and  presbyter  Jacob  Baradai,  aod 
are  known  as  JAoowna  {g.  v.). 

The  AailKinAV  Cbdbch  (g.  v.)  in  nominally  monophysitSi 
The  total  ninher  of  the  Monophvsitfs  is  probabn  aboal 
OjOOQiMOt  Sse  DairQer'sjGr««for^o/t^2toclr»ii«c/M«  Ai^ 
SDi»  «/  Christ  (iWl-fl8>         Beviaed  hj  S.  M.  Jacksow. 

MmmI^oIIm  {tram.  Lai,  monopo'fium  atOr.  iHMwrfAMr; 
tUmt,  alone,  sole  +  nriUar,  sell] :  The  (s^sesslon  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  by  a  group  of  individuals  of  the  exclusive  right 
or  the  exclusive  power  to  supply  or  to  demand  some  s{>ec-ial 
kind  of  goods  or  services  is  a  tnbno;i<  >l\\  Tlu  word  is  often 
used  to  include  special  personal  gifts,  e.  c-  those  of  a  great 
musician  or  artist,  or  possessions  that  from  their  nature  are 
strictly  limited  in  extent.,  as  s[M-<-lal  tracts  or  pieoce  oT  land. 
(See  KEMT.)  In  iu  ordinary  broad  meaning,  however,  the 
woni  is  applied  only  to  a  branch  of  business  wliich,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  j>ractieally— not  Dcoesearily  entirely  or 
lej;ally— eontrotle<]  by  one  exeentive  bead 

From  various  points  of  view  uonopoUes  have  faeSD  claaied 
OS  natanl  and  artincinl,  pnbUe  ami  private,  nneial  and 
local-nermanent  and  temporary.  pru<luctive  and  trade  mo- 
oop0ine»  nK'nofolies  of  purcha.se  and  of  sale,  etc.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  article  it  is  best  tn  recognize  (I)  legal  mo- 
nopolies :  ('2)  natural  monopolies ;  I'i)  canitali.stic  niono]Ki]ies, 
with  variouH  kimls  under  ewh.  It  will  be  ncite<l,  t<H>,  from 
the  cr)urM>  of  the  di.*4;u»(ion,  that  these  titles  are  not  neces- 
sarilv  exclusive,  but  that  they  rather  9er\e  only  to  empha- 
size lm|j<irtunt  characteristics  of  origin  or  nature. 

Leoal  Mo.Noi-oLiKs. — (fi)  Staff  Mo»iipoiifK. — Simon  Sterne 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gn-atest  of  state  inono|MH 
lies  is  thfif  of  <.rr>v(»rTHfifiit  it.^'lf.  We  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  f«i't  iliat  tin-  fuiii  tiniis  o,f  the  state  ore  monopolistic,  or 
else  to!hii:k  that  ilifsi'  f;i[M  t ions  nrf>  clpnrly  limitfil  «tj<l  pe- 
culiar in  t  li.  ir  mi:  ur<-.  .\  hrirf  01  .n-niiT.'il  n  m.  howt  vcr,  -hows 
us  that  t  hi'  s|  ihi  ri'  nf  t  hi'  -tiil  r's  iioino|M  .h-i  :o  arl  i\  il  y  iiuiv  h-r 
I  ontiii.'il  'ii  I  hi'  jiroi-  i'lii'ii  of  thr  -lat.-  fri'iii  rxtrrruil  iitl.-ii'k 

mill  i;it.  rii.il  ri- M'lut  mt).  ot  it  iiia\  I  \ti'iii|i'<i  tn  iliulmlf 

Tti'  t.-  ami  iii'ir'-  I  if  tho  ihr  i.-s  usual  ly  h-ff  tinirivatc  ('M'eri>rise 
until  wi'  riai  h  tin-  s, .rial i~t ir  st ii t ■■,  11,  -.vhii  h  ihe  govunirnent, 
till'  "III'  nil  nil  i| "  i|i-l .  coritnii-  .'ill  Im-ii.----, 

VV  nil  some  liillervnccs,  huwi-vcr,  thf  i  ra.  tice  of  the  ffri'at 
modem  states  is  to  moiiopoli/e  only  tlu  lin.-  nf  liii  im'-.s 
Ihst  ar»^  of  vital  interest  to  the  p»'ii|>le.  ami  111  wh  .-i  iru.n- 

a^'i  in.  Ill  the  jwople  nmst  have  confld-  i         l''or  i  \anii  I>-. 

i  hi'  .  I'll  ation  of  children,  the  roinne*'  of  m.  iii'v,  the  cure  of 

hichwHN s.  ■  III'  |s>.tai  siTvir.',  till'  (mill-.'  ..-r\ii'r.  lire  generally 

Crtri  li  for  t'v  ill-  liini  .tn-  i.-ually  ii.'itiojMilii'S. 

A  chief  jiiii|ii  i-r  I  if  many  Stat'  mi  .n.  i|..  i):.  -..  espef.-ially  in  >  arlv 
titf'c",  !ia-  hoi'd  to  prtK-ure  reveiiiis;.  Urt,'iilar  taxation,  in  ih«» 
!i;-loi  11  .'il  ili'vrlopinent  of  nrftlotis,  is  a  late  expedifiil  for 
rjisiuh'  rtviiuue,  early  states  being  compelled  to  rely  upon 
income  from  state  lands,  mines,  and  claims  and  rights  of 
various  kiudn.  Ancient  Greece  and  Iloine  furnish  exaaipl«!S 
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of  monopf:'li<'^'  of  snlt  hhiI  Dthor  mines,  tliniitih  c-nrniptinn  of 
thL'  U^-M'fs  si'iuctiiiK's  rimdf  lliciii  uai irMtitulilc.  Tin- Mitlille 
Ari's  f'.iriii^ii  iiimirrii-j?  iiistAnce^  Tiio  Kin|nTMr  Fre'U-rirk 
II.  Miid  !■>•  Ciljniriii  !■>  have  estaMi^!n-il  iri  X.qilcv  t'iirl\  in 
tli'-  Lliirttfiil li  crrilury  uionopolies  mI  inu,  -..•ill,  cupjHir,  raw 
silk  mill  vMiic.  \vhi:>-  sail  was m staU.'  inotniji '  Iv  iilso  in  Venice, 
Pis'i.  iiniJ  /.m  il  h,  aiiil  a  c.-nhiry  Inter  in  Knuir  c;  and  in  his 
ftCi'tiunt  of  llir  Italy  'if  I)aiitr's  rum-  hi-  ti  lls  us  of  a  monop- 
oly .if  i;uaidiaiisiiips,  fr.im  ^liir.'i  !arL'>/  ^imu*  were  olitaiiie<i 
for  ici  iiiission  to  marry.  I'li.  (l-  \ ■  !•  ;p|iirnl  of  tiicmuuarch- 
i»'al  sysiiMii  in  the  Hixi^  riilh  aii'l  si^vi  ii',!  ''!)!  ii  fi'iitiirioi".  with 
till'  iiit'rrHiir  ili-l  ii'  (I'Tlriiii'  i>f  thi-  shiip-  i-mi'il.  Iinwi-vcr. 
^avp  a  great  iiiiivits,'  Im  stati'  ii<  r.vuy  ami  jtatr  wai  rfcrviii;*.! 
in  industry,  and  in  this  ji  rn"!  st.ite  monopo;i' s  f<  r  ri'vcnut 
tiur|K>9es  especiallr  tloiihsJifd.  In  Sjmin,  Uniy,  ijcrniany, 
France,  and  elst'wfierv,  such  olijecln  as  ooffee,  iiowdiT,  wlieat, 
playinjr-fanls,  and  alcohol  wcro  monopolized  by  the  state. 
(  MliM-rt  introduced  tin-  ini  in '[(oly  of  tobacco  into  France  in 
ItiT-l,  the  business  beiajj  Ittruied  out.  Au»tria  intnjduit'il  it 
in  1670. 

At  present  we  find  slate  mono|Hdic.s  for  flwal  puqw&cs  in 
many  states:  <>,  g.  Mtlt  in  .\uH(ria,  Italy,  Greece.  HoumaniK, 
Scrvia,  Turkcv,  and  in  part  in  Imlia,  while  the  production  is 
8o  controlled  in  Prussia  that  an  enormous  tax  can  be  col- 
lected from  it;  tobacco  in  Turkey,  France,  KaIj,  Aiwtiu- 
Hunoary,  an<l  Spain ;  opium  ia  Turkey  and  parts  ot  India; 
watonns  and  t;un|iowder  in  France;  akohol,  since  1887.  in 
SwiUerliiiiil,  ill  ftoaaia  until  1608,  Tlia  parptM  of  the  alco- 
hol moiiupolr  in  Switieilaod  Is  also  In  part  to  reduoo  the 
con!>uin|>uon' of  aleohol  and  Umen  HlcohoUam.  The  antne 
puriKJOT  is  aimed  at  In  tiie  Gothenburg;  Kyxtem  in  8w«den, 
vJlioh  is  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits  farini'd  out  to  a 
printe  ooropany.  i>outh  Oarolina  in  J  ul v,  18U3,  put  into  cf- 
leol  a  law  rnskm;;  tlie  sale  of  alooholic  liquors  a  State  nio- 
nopolj.  Aft«»r  .some  riofa,  broug'ht  about  hv  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  Oo?.  Tillman  to  enforce  the  law,  Ihr-  cuurt'!  Titmlly 
deebtted  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Quil«  nnpr>!i<>d  to  Ihesv  laws  in  .spirit  is  the  monopoly  of 
tho  statfl  lottery  in  Prustia.  Sa.xon7,  Hambarg,  Simin,  Xm- 
trio,  and  Italy,  froin  wliich  large  mnia  aro  put  into  the 
state  treasury  bj  enoouraginif  a  popular  vice. 

Maaj  of  these  monopolies,  especially  that  of  tobacco, 
have  ptovwl  very  satisfact<iry  from  the  fiscal  standpoint, 
while  some  authoritit^A  arc  of  tho  opinion  that  whenever  a 
common  necessity  like  salt  becomes  a  natural  monotKiIy  it 
ouffht  for  the  safety  of  the  public  to  be  made  a  Stale  tno- 
nopoly. 

(b)  Priivte  monopolifn  granlfd  hy  goitrnmmt  became 
very  common  in  tho  sixt^njtith  anil  si>venteenth  centuries. 
They  had  at  times  a  fiscal  aim,  as  Ihoy  wcrt?  often  sidd  ;  but 
9n  niany  and  s<j  important  kinds  of  busine.'<»,  including  salt, 
leather,  coal,  soap,  canls,  beer,  wine,  etc.,  became  thus  mo- 
nopolized, larjjely  through  a\i{^  to  courtiers  in  F^ngland  in 
the  reipns  of  E'l'^atifth  and.lanii>s  1.,  that  Parliament  ha<l 
to  prole.st  vitT'iriiu^lv,  and  Sir  FMward  Coke,  in  IflOi.  in  Ihe 
far!!"ii!<  vmn  of  JJ'iixi/  vs  Alh'n,  di>o!<lrMl  thnt  while  the  king 
0<iiilii  urarit  a  temi>i>rary  in.  in'i[i.  ily,  iJims  niii^izing  the 
viiluL-  <if  iiaf.'nr*.  nl!  i.-nnit.-i  in  n»tnunl  of  trade  were  ille- 
giii.  In  iGjrj  an  lu  t  nf  Parlianeut  limited  thk  powMT  to 

if..-  LCrantiuji;      patent  rights. 

.^^lr:i.|.|.listic  grants,  however,  to  great  cmim  r.  iul  au.l 
ti'l.'ui/in;,'  companies  front  ditT»>n>nt  states  of  that  lime  luay 
w«  11  III-  itii'.l,  .■.  t;.  surh  as  w.-r'  given  to  the  East  Iiulia 
Coniiianv.  fi.iiinliil  lUOU;  tin'  Huf.-h  Ku»t  In<lia  t'ompany 
16<rj;  Hii'lsi.n  I'.iiy  Comi>any,  liiTU;  .lohn  Lhw'.s  Company 
of  iJiu  W  I'.sl.,  1717. lifterwanl  tht  (  (ii|.iiiiv  of  iIh-  Tiidies.  1710 
(the  Mississijipi  "w-lieme);  and  many  ol  ||.  <-,,  rii.m.ji]  :he  lust 
roved  a  gigantic  siH-culativc  failnn  .  aud  tlmiiKti  '-vi-n  the 
rst  two  did  not  prove  so  succt  ^..rul  liimncially  a*-  I  nfi  Lc  ii 
hoped,  yet  the  a«lvantage  of  the  m<)tiu[>oly  of  tnule  «iid  gov- 
•mini  i;i  t:rante<l  them  seoins  clear.  So  large  auioinits  of 
ctkjiilul  «cre  ncediNl  to  carry  out  the  enter) •ris«'s;  the  time 
that  must  elapse  before  any  returns  could  l>e  hoi»e<l  for  was 
So  Icmg;  the  risks,  uitt  men>ly  of  the  business  but  also  of 
capture  of  ships  by  li..s'-l.  im'iniis  ami  liy  ;.irati  s.  were  so 
gre*t;  t\w  nwosity  uf  dcuhtj^  prL'Suj/tly  au.l  Iinu:iv  with 
scmi-civilizeil,  barbart>us,  and  savage  people-  \\  ,'is  .  imper- 
ative, that  possibly  no  one  could  have  been  found  willing  to 
undertake  tho  «n(eri)rii«LS  unless  a  moiiop^ily  of  the  trade 
and  even  of  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  govimnnent  were 
granted  in  advance. 

The  abuse  ot  power  by  the  goTcmmcnts,  as  has  be«>n 
Ihown,  led  to  *  rsMtkm  agi^nst  the  monopolies,  while  the 
m<MiniJliatia  docMnaa  that  had  tended  to  loeter  them 


were  grcarly  weakenp.l  in  p<i[iulHr  fiivr.r  in  tiie  l)4i,t«;r  part 
of  the  '■ifjlilecnlh  i.-cutiiry,  isjH-riHlly  uikKt  tin-  attacks  of 
Turir.it  in  I'rance  and  Adam  Smith  ;ii  (in  at  Hritain.  The 
i  ni  .if  frri:  I  rjulc  and  laisMZ  fiii'  i  s,  t  ui.  ii:mI  i  nly  since  tho 
n>L'  i  f  till'  s'i'<ialistio  movement  has  then^  tK>en  a  vigorous 

•  ifiirt  ma  ll  i.>  strengthen  and  extend  legal  and  Mpedatlf 

"late  nil  III. .| II  il ii'S. 

in  .\  hi  ntjht  given  by  tho  government  of  a  state  jae- 
t  un-s  to  liui  i,«  iitr  and  his  assigns  tne  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  jMitented  article  for  a  fixed  term  of 
yesrs :  in  the  V.  .S.  seventeen  years.  The  object  is,  of  course, 
ill  siinnilate  inveniion,  ar,il  im  thinkiriL;  [..  r-.ii  wmilddeny 
<  lUa  r  tlie  right  or  the  ttdvisabilii  yof  fiie  .sIhU-  (o  secure  to  an 
inventor  the  fruits  of  his  intellectual  a<'tivity;  but  whether 
this  justice  to  the  inventor  is  best  secured  by  a  twtent  mo- 
nopolv  or  not  is  doubtful.  Some  think  that  ihe  «!i  siri  il  I'ntl 
woidil  he  l>et(er  gaintnl  by  granting  to  the  inventor  a  royalty 
on  all  the  articles  of  his  uiveiition  manufacture*!,  while  leav- 
ing free  to  any  one  on  payment  of  this  royally  the  right  of 
manufacture.  Conyriglits  and  trmle-marics  an  ol  the  aame 
general  nature  ana  value  as  patent  rights. 

NaTVRAL  iioNoivLiii.H  have  become  in  the  most  highly 
civilised  slates  of  greater  signiflcaiice,  perhaps,  than  legal 
munopoUes.  Of  these  monopolies  th«re  u»  to  be  disttn- 
guisiied  two  chief  classes,  although  the  Hne  between  the 
two  can  not  be  ahaiphrdxawn:  1.  The  Ant  incjndeetiwee 
linei  ot  bosincB  ot  wnioh  (he  ontpnt  b  dcaetf  finltad  by 
nattttal  cansce,  with  fetatlTeljr  spnslting  little  Mfeieace  to 
th«  ammint  of  eapltnl  employed,  as,  tor  eiemple,the  miidng 
of  t^ii  k(  1.  or  the  naa  of  n  mter-power?  or  it  might  be  tae 
enipkyuient  of  the  flnsstTlew^pointnear  aoineiimiiralvioin* 
der,  aa  Niagara  FaUa.  Wherever,  from  pifsly  natuia) 
reasons,  the  posseii^inn  and  nmna(;etdent  of  the  Msjueae  bjr 
one  legal  person  excludes  that  of  another,  we  have  a  natural 
monopoly  of  this  first  class.  Generally  s|)calnng,  these  mo> 
nopolies  arc  relatively  of  little  economic  significanoe  for  the 
industrial  world  as  a  whole,  though  they  may  l>e  of  great 
local  value,  and  have  often  been  nude  atate  maaopolmfor 
revenue  piir|K>ses.  Were  there  bnt  one  Of  e  fevcoel  Ot  Iron 
mines  in  tive  world  their  owners  would  have  a  dangerous 
monopoly.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  found  that  com|>etition  be- 
tween the  owners  of  different  mines  will  p?nerally  prevent 
|>H>  gross  exactions,  although  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in 
the  U.  S.,  acting  in  c-onjunotion  with  railwayis,  have  at 
times  [irovcil  oppn-Mtive.  The  pvivate  ownership  of  thn 
lan<l  about  Niagara  Falls  was  oppressive  to  tourists,  bnt  it 
had  little  effect  upon  general  economic  conditions.  It  must 
be  noted  that  these  natural  monopolies  prt'siippose  private 
(iwnership  guaranlee<l  by  law.  The  natural  mono|>o]y  of 
iierHiiial  ability  and  of  land  ownershii>,  projicrly  cia^>d 
nere,  may  be  passed  with  the  mention  of  them. 

2.  The  second  class  of  the  so-called  natiinit  monopolies 
includes  all  those  linesof  busincssthat  have  U  i  ii  lii  signated 
as  "  industries  of  increasing  returns,"  i.e.  inciuslries  that, 
when  once  firmly  eslnblished.  for  an  a<ldc<l  lunount  of 
capital  invested  will  frive  a  product  more  thnn  pn.pi^rf  intiHl 
to  that  on  the  first  inv.  -t incnt.  Thechii  f  imhi-t ii-'S  uf  this 
cln.ss  are  rnilw.Mes,  tlie  lelegrBj>h,  telei.iu  ru'.  trainways,  l-sis 
ami  elei'tric  li;.:htiiig  work*,  water-wnrks.  i  tr..  iin.l  are  prnc- 
tieativ  rt!!  t:i..iii-n:.  lil  Knroj>e  the  nuluavs  iire  .ift.  ri  slat« 
rill  .11.  .|  .1 .1:.  -,  t  111'  ti'li'L:i'a|  ill  |s  uiiifi  .nuly  sn.  ami  tiniii  ii'i) mjit  ics 
trequi'iitlv  m«ii  .-UjiI  iniiiiii^'i  tlie  tras-wnrks  atni  "i iinetimes 
the  tramvvay-.  In  tin.  V .  S.  surh  (-n'l  rpri-i  s  are  private 
gcnerali y,  exi  r  p)  ing  v,hU  r-wurks.  .Vfi.  r  j«  railway  has  l«cen 
once  pni  into  ninning  ordi  r  its  carrying  capacity  can  Im 
doubhfl  at  an  ouiiny  of  .  .ipital  far  less  than  the  origiuai 
one.  .S.  ir:i.'  nf  ihi  si.  iml'i-trirs  M-  ulninsi  iili'i:t  iral  with 
tlief^r-t  i'ia>'-i'f  natural  m. ini:[i.il u  s.  while  . -t h,-rs  arc  more 
iii  ariy  hk.  il.'  capitalistic  iii'iiii-ii-ilii's  tncnli  inril  b«>low.  It 
IS  :ii,f  Jill.'  1 1  ible,  even  if  it  wrr.'  [irtiliiabU-,  f.  r  many  com- 

f>i  liiiL'  Iranmay  lines  to  I).;  ia:il  in  the  .«ame  -In  (Hiring  to 
fii  k  i  f  s|.ii(;«:.  The  .same  principle  holds  regjirdiii;,'  k'as  and 
w  iti  r  «  irks.  On  the  other  hiuid,  there  is  room  eiiniipli  in 
all  touiilry  districts  for  many  competing  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone or  cvi  II  railway  i'<mipnnies  to  do  i>u8iness  if  it  were 
profltjible.  li  Is  iiiily  tlie  fnel  that  such  lines  would  not  be 
profllable  that  j  r.'M'iiIs  lln  ir  ci  .usl  nu  t ii.ii.  'I'lic  nauirc  of 
development  of  tin..'  I lU.-isie?.!!  i.s  the  cluut  uiitrk  of  dj^tiutlion 
between  these  two  classes. 

Cai'Italistic  mosopoliks  is  perhaps  the  best  name  for 
those  iiiilustrics  that  tnK;onie  monopolizeil  simply  through 
the  businef«  advantages  that  ari.M'  from  the  use  of  large 
capital.  Only  of  lata  years  has  this  kinil  of  monopoly  oe> 
coiue  promincul,  and  that  chiefly  in  tb»  U.  S.,  but  inoicn* 
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tions  Mom  to  point  to  its  exten.«ion.  Thv  liest-known  cx- 
BinpU'S  of  u«pitali»tio  luonmwily  in  tliP  V.  S.  are  the  Sugar- 
refloories  Coiupany  (Suj^ar  Trust),  the  Distillers  and  Cattle- 
teedm  ComiiMny  (Whisky  Tru:>t>.  and  the  Stnndanl  Oil 
CompMj,  althouf^h  the  last  nH'ntiontNl,  so  fur  as  it  has  lia<l 
to  do  with  the  ^nxluctiitu  nr  shiiiiiiciit  of  onido  oil,  cttiicr 
bT  railway  or  pipe-line,  is  in  good  |Nirt  a  natiirnl  nionu)M)ly 
also,  and  althouj^h,  further,  (ho  Standard  (.)il  Conipany 
aohievod  its  power  larjrely  through  the  a.-^i'-itance  of  the 
railways,  which  ar«  natuml  monopolies.  Ttie  e«i>iijilislii' 
monopolies  i-an  not  always  Iw  sharply  ili'-iinirriislied  from 
the  naturnl  inonoplies  of  the  second  elji.«*  un  iu  neil  alxive  ; 
hut.  p'nenillv  8]H?akinK,  they  are  not  t  i  nt>y  notieeable  ex- 
tent indiintrios  of  inereasiiif;  returns,  jiml  the  H<lvan(H)res 
that  -inalile  them  to  Iwconu'  mr>nM|i.ilii  s  are  mostly  of  tlie 
nature  of  saving  in  i  of  ili^i  i  ili  iti  in  of  [tnxtuet  or  of 
msrificrfiiK'nt.  For  oxamplc,  f"r  ;i  Miujir-n-fiin'ry  to  douhte 
i'^  .iiir|.ut  wiiulil  ill  manv  cases  invi.h.-  rl.,  (.iiiiny  of  nearly 
ats  much  CMpitnl  >lni  tfic  firii,'uinl  I'^'.-idiisliiiient,  while  for 
a  street-riulw  iy  to  ir-;  i-arrviii;:  rH|i«ic'ity  woiiM  ]in>l:»- 

fthtv  iiivi  lvf  nn!v  till'  jmr<  li;i-.i>  <.!■  i-\rr:t  i-iurf  uini  1nii'li"ii- 
jMnviT,  ;hr  nui' 1-1 'I'll  n  riiuiiiitiLr  lln'  same.  < 'ri  th-.'  ntli'T 
nait<i,  tweiiiy  MiL;jir-nliiitriirN  wt>i'kiiig  in  Imnii.itiy  uiiiler 
the  Mine  mumiiri-iiii'nt  could  save  in  iniKiV  wuys,  and  be 
run  for  muc  h  U'-^  ttmn  if  em^h  refinery  WL  Te  managed  ind«>- 
pendently. 

Atrnftt.M  tlie  word  is  api'li"'!  to  iiMn  "jiolies,  is  simply 
ik  form  of  bu^iiiew  orptnizalioii,  ll^1uully  of  »  capitalistic 
uutuojioly.  As  nearly  all  naturiii  iii"in'iMilii^  of  tho  second 
class  mentioned  above  and  all  i  ,'i|ii!<ilisti'-  Mioti<'|i. iln  s  r,-- 
quire  the  investment  of  vast  capitjil,  iii nrly  nil  luivr'  l>f.'ii 
organized  as  corpi 'mi The  tni-i  i-  n  ili'vu  r  lo  com- 
bine into  one  (^>ni[>u4Jl  Imnnonioits  W4»rkiitg  wiiule  siity  num- 
ber of  different  corporations  with  differinK  interests. 

As  the  writer  of  this  article  stated  in  The  Economic  Jour- 
nal of  Mar.,  1892, "  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is  necessary — 
(1)  That  the  interests  of  the  different  corporations  l»e  miulo 
comm<)n.  (2)  That  the  management  of  tlie  clifferent  cor|io- 
rations  be  made  harmonious,  (.'<)  That  no  corporation  or  in- 
dividual have  it  in  his  power  to  withdraw  from  or  t<i  break 
up  the  organization,  as  is  done  under  pooling  systems.  In 
fonning  the  tnut  to  accomplish  these  ends:  (1)  The  ma- 
jorittr  of  the  stookhoiden  of  each  corporation  interested 
(in  the  cA.te  of  S4>iiie«l  the  trarta  aa  the  Cotton-oll  Trust 
•od  the  Sugar  TroM-nrfl  tbe  stoofcbolden)  surrendered  in 
tmrt  their  duuw  of  afeodc  to  •  boMil  of  tmateesof  nine  er 
eleveo  men ;  i.  e.  thoj  gnm  to  tkb  baud  en  krwrDeeiUe 
power  of  attorney  or  pmsf,  bjr  virtue  of  which  this  board 
ndd  «  majority  of  votM  In  CMb  one  of  the  oorpontioni, 
end  eooM  tbenfore  elect  iti  cttoen  and  direct  lis  poliey. 
This  nntnmllr  hermoniied  the  Mticae  vt  ail,  and,  th«  tras* 
teeehip  being  irrBTDoablB,  no  individual  ean  make  trouble. 
(8)  To  protect  the  stockhoMem  and  make  thdr  interests 
common,  this  b^wnl  of  busteee  isnue  to  tfaestockhofailei^ia 
lien  of  their  surn-ndered  itoek,  tCttSt  certiflestes.  The 
profits  of  all  the  various  ODrporattons  ate  pnt  into  one  com- 
mon fund  by  the  tnisteies,  and  then  divided  among  the 
holders  of  the  trust  certificates  pro  rata.  The  holder, 
therefore,  of  each  Cerfi(ie»i«:  receives  the  same  dividend, 
whether  the  ooipoiation  whose  stock  he  surrenders  |mys  a 
high  or  a  low  prmlt,  or  even  is  closed  and  makes  no  profit 
at  all.  It  is  reatlily  seen  that  this  armngimient  makes  it  to 
the  interest  of  each'  trust -certificate  holder  that  those  estab- 
Ushinonts  Im>  run  that  make  the  l>est  profits,  wheM  ''!'  ■h*"^? 

include  his  own  establishinciil  or  not,  and  that  ih'  j  \t 

ones  be  shut  down  if  thev  are  not  needed.  Tho  platl  has 
ti  •  t  luiifonnly  successful  in  atlaitnng  its  ends.  In  practice 
it  has  generally  t>een  found  atlvisable  to  leave  the  roannge- 
mont  of  the  individual  corporations  in  the  hand'  of  Iheir 
former  officers,  aiul  they  have  exercised  Itn  ir  j»>wer  iit  dis- 
cretion :  but  in  every  case  the  jxiwer  of  ri  in 'Viil  is  of  cours** 
in  rh»  hands  of  this  board  of  tni-ilci^  »u  that  their  judg- 
III-  Mt  will  be  foUoweil,  and  any  lack  of  niocess  in  manage- 
ment is  sure  to  meet  its  penalty." 

The  trust  may  easily  lie  put  back  into  the  corp<)mtion 
form  hy  i^<;ninEr  to  f-nrh  trust-certificate  Imldera  4'orn'spoiid- 
inir  nil. "Hilt  of  Mipitnl  >t*x;k,  giving  him  an  unriivided  in- 
tereni  ill  all  i  stiilili-litni  nts  rupre^nted.  This  plan  ha* 
been  follow*  il  I  v  s  "Pu>-  <>f  the  tnuta  under  the  pressure  of 
hostile  decisions  hy  t.'u'  'uniis. 

Till;  I'Ai  siw  or  isi)i  svi[[Ar,  as  ri(-ri\i  i  kkcii  statf.  mo- 
MOHOLV  may  tn-  sj4:<l  Ui  li'-  lu  the  in'^li  rii  f"r:ii  i 'f  iti<l\i»'tnHl 

orgnnizHtion  itsi'lf,  the  f'irm  tiuit  "iis  tin'  <  ut.  i,i  ,.f  tli'.' 

steaiQ-engioe,  Uie  jKiwer-loom,  the  railway,  the  telegrapli. 


and  the  other  ^at  inventions  of  the  age.  01  course,  in  this 
whole  discussion  the  ordinary  ecunomio  motives  on  which 
demand  for  products  depends,  and  in  accordance  with  which 
demand  fluctnate-s  are  assumed.  The  necessity  of  doin^ 
business  f>n  a  great  scale  has  alleriMl  the  nature  of  competi- 
ti<m  ils»'lf :  and  frt)iii  excessive  CHtinpetition,  when>  competi- 
tion is  |M>ssible  at  all,  sjirings  the  great  combination  of  in- 
terest*  that  results  in  prai-tical  monopoly ;  and  yet  this 
comi>etition  manifests  itself  in  different  "ways.  It'  has  al- 
ready been  notieeil  that  in  S4>iije  natural  mono|.olies,  as  street- 
railways,  no  com|M.-litioii  is  |Hi«sible,  U'eause  the  nature  of 
the  business  diK^s  not  permit  two  cunipanies  lo  work  in  the 
same  plncp.  In  tho  case  of  railways  a  wouIiI-Im?  competitor 
may  lay  .iii.  'i  Ip  r  track  beside  the  ohginul  one,  and  enter  into 
coiiipelition ;  liut  the  principle  of  incrensitiEr  rpturn-i  thsit  ap- 
plies to  SUeh  a  biuiiiicss  shows  lis  ih.il  1 1;.'  im  i,  i.-'  il  wi'ik.  if 
any,  at'eoniplisluMl  by  the  twn  riiil'.Mii.s  iiii;:li(  K:r.i'  l  i-en  far 
more  cheaply  ilcin-  l.y  ini  ri'iisimr  ilj'-  phmt  i  f  tin-  first  one. 
If  coiiipetit!"u  l'rL;iiis  li.  t-.v.')-ii  iiM'  tw,.  r;Lil'.vj-.\s.  iitiil  t-Hch  is 
ablelodoa-1  "r  ii'.  iiily  (ill  thv  iMisjnrss.  rath,  r  than  Ii'sc  ita 
traflic  CMcli  '  Mil  HlToi'd  to  c»rr\  f-ci^^hl  a;  anv  ]  tii'i'  hSkivo 
I  liu  r'liiiiMii:  ('®t,thu»  losing  llu'  inlrr'--l  in  j.urt  iir  wh"le 
oti  til.--  iin^'iiml  investment.  K\jM'ricii<-i'  s|.<,«>  i|,  the 
casi'  <if  ])arall.'l  raihsavs  cniiii".'!  it  i"ii  nf'.-ii  arliiai'y  d<K'» 
ixmtinue,  uiUil  In  ih  railua\s  tnrry  fieigitt  at  h'siii^'  rates, 
or  combination  is  riT.'i  tnl  iiy  means  of  a  leji~'-.  <ir  pool,  or 
other  device.  Paralle  l  railways  are  at  times  limli  for  the 
mere  purix***  of  f  ir  i:iL'  tlir  original  railway  I'l  pmi  Imse  or 
lease  them,  in  ortiei'  lo  avoid  the  excessive  compel  it  ion. 

Till  case  of  great  manufacturing  establishments,  e.  g. 
sujjttr-rvflneries,  dist  illeries  of  alcohol,  cotton-faetorics,  whi(-n 
are  not  naturHl  nn'iicpi 'lies,  and  which  mi'  -ul'i.  i  t  lo  tho 
principle  of  incn-tiMiig  retunis  to  no  su(  h  .'Mi  ni  as  htu  rail- 
wavs,  IS  nevertheless,  as  regards  eom|k'!ii  ion,  rx.t  maicrially 
different.  Although  a  new  rival  factory  rniuhi  p.  r hups  Im 
iinill  nearly  as  cheaply  as  the  original  oti.  .  'i.l'l  .l.'iil  ic  its 
capacity,  yet  if  two  fa<-tories  n'presculiiij,'  l!u>;i'  ijivcsi- 
inents  of  capital  come  into  com(M-tition.  it  often  happens 
that,  rather  than  lose  trade,  or  shut  <lown,  to  the  certain 
destructitm  of  much  of  the  capital,  both  companies  will  run, 
ncrhajw  must  nm,  w^hen  their  gains  arc  not  enough  to  j»ay 
fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  in  addition  to  the  run- 
ning expense's.  The  only  remedy  is  combination,  either 
tacit,  with  a  conniion  ceasing  to  eut  pricei,  or  formal, 
through  a  pool,  or  trust,  or  purcbaask  To  bacnre,  cumpvti- 
tion  may  rnin  the  weaker  establishment^  having  tlie  ftttest 
to  survive;  but  where  large  canital  binvHtad,and  thacon- 
lietlton  an  fairiy  event;  matelied,  this  result  ia  not  so  eaailj 
reached  aa  l»  a  combinatioiw  nor  In  nsmr  eaaea  it  it  eco 
nomicallf  deeiiabkh  In  tbe  earty  daja  ««  the  eivU  war  In 
tlie  U.  8.  the  Govemmffint,  raising  the  internal  revenue 
tat  on  alcohol  to  20  cents  n  gallon,  then  to  60  cents,  then  to 
i  1 ,50,  then  to  $2.00,  wit  h  in  each  case  a  considenble  intorral 
of  tima  Intervening  U-fore  the  higher  rate  was  Impooed 
after  ft  liad  been  announced,  so  increased  distillers'  proflto 
that  a  large  number  of  new  distilleries  were  built,  far  more 
than  eiiouKh  to  supply  the  normal  demand  for  aliohol.  Thu 
result  of  the  fierce  comjx'tition  that  ensued  wse  the  ruin  of 
some  distillers,  but  nearly  all  the  larger  establishments  sur^ 
vivtMl,  though  there  was  relatively  little  or  no  profit  in  tba 
business  for  most  of  them.  To  improve  their  (i>iidition  thef 
found  it  necc?sjiry  to  unite  in  a  pool,  to  limit  their  ]>roduc- 
tion.  and  at  limes  even  to  tax  toemselves  to  export  alcohol 
at  a  loss  in  onler  to  si'ciire  better  prii'cs  on  the  home  market. 
The  tenaeily  of  invented  capital  and  the  tiereeiiess  of  tho 
OOrojN-tition  which  finally  led  to  the  combination  into  the 
Whisky  Truit.  which,  under  various  names  and  foniis  of  or- 
ganization, has  l>een  aide  to  secure  monoooly  prices,  are 
shown  by  the  tncA  that  at  one  time  all  tlie  ilisiillcrs  in  the 
pool,  some  eiglity  in  number,  agreed  to  run  tlu  ir  distilleries 
at  oidy  40  |>er  cent,  of  their  normal  capacity  for  one  year, 
and  later,  nniither  vear,  at  only  'i><  im  t  .  i  irt.  .  f  this  ca|>ac- 
itv;  aixl  I  by  tlie  further  fact  ih  it.  af^  i  tl..-  formation 
o^  the  trust,  twelve  of  the  l>est  disidlenes  running  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  cajmcily  produced  as  niui  h  alcohol  a.s 
ha<l  the  eighty  di.'iil!vri»'s  bi'fore,  and  also  |Miid  goinl  returns 
<(n  the  capital  iii\.  M.  .l  in  them  all.  Similar  fa<.ts.  though 
|«crhaps  not  so  sinKin-.  m  ?hf>  !n«tnry  i>f  the  salt,  while-lead, 
cotton-<iil,  Hii.i  I  ' 1 1  "ii-'iaL-i;.!.!:  n.aiiurai  i  iii  '-,  a-i  Well  us,  in  a 
less  prominent  »iiy.  ilie  u->.x mt  i.  tis  ot  Juiulxir-dcalers,  mill- 
ers, steel-manufttcturcrs,  «  t(  ..  aii'l  the  many  1o»niI  asso^'ia- 
tions  in  all  lifiei  nf  btisiii.  a  ;ii.'iin  feature  of  wh<w  oxist- 
.•tif.  is  t  h.  ciT.  .rt  til  ki'i'ji  \i] .  pri.  .  s  liv  h  iii'leringcoiiip.  I  -  I  i"ii — 
all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  bu«iuK«M  ia  done  on  a 
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largB  i>calr.  sti  murh  i<  iii  ri<k  that,  witti  (-x<'<']it imii  here  and 
there,  too  liL-rtv  mill  yci  iii-i'->.^iirv  rrjinjifiitinii  is  iIk-  force 
that  drives  i  <iin)Kt  tili'r>  ih'm  -i 'iuI liimt loii  inon-  or  less  com- 
jtiete  with  llf  jiurjuw  of  si'curin;;^  jirici  s  iluu  art-,  in  fwt, 
nionopiily  prii'es.  though  thtiv  jjmy  ii^t  l>i!  t'lmuirh  t<> 

yield  grv&t  jimlit-*.  To  say  tnat  thi'  i 'itiiKiuiin  iii-*  nry  tiiml<- 
for  thv  }mrp«>it»  of  swurinp  larj^  "  aiutal  in  onier  to  eltect 
tli>'  Nikwii^'  iiiii'lr  liy  :ii> >!'<' I'Minpli  r.' orpinizBtioil,  is (0 Stnlti 
th('  mma  fiw  i  frufii  rtunliH  r  AUitulpiint. 

Some  of  tho  jilron^re^t  cuinl>irmti<iiis  notahly  th«  Stand- 
ard Oil  t'ompHny.  huve  Iwcu  iiidfd  in  their  growth  to  luo- 
lioiMily  by  the  Bjn-ciiil  freight  rates  gniriti.a  them  by  the 
railwiiyg.  In  this  way  one  eompany  may  have  succt'e^kHl  in 
crtiiihilig  or  al>5">rhiiig  its  com j>eti tors  insiewl  of  Ix-ing 
forced  to  unite  with  them  on  e4(ual  termis ;  but  in  this  eaM- 
ns  before  ihe  llen-enei«s of  oonipetition  fn»in  mod- 

ern mi'lhods  of  production  with  laigu  utpunl  iias  pniducod 
the  monopoly,  wnich  is  powerful  enough  to  pnvent)  within 
certain  limits  effective  coniix.'tit»on. 

The  htnf,0«  of  monopoiita—it  br  tlut  term  wo  under- 
stand the  great  bosinew  onanisatipw  that,  by  virtue  of 
their  f tMQ^,  u*  otbm  «in&lid  to  imt  dmra  MimUar  ooat- 
petiton  alnuMt  at  wiH^  and  that  obtaiD  prioei  bighar  tlian 
vouhl  he  po«><tibIe  under  a  ajratem  of  equal  oonpetitlon,  al- 
though thcT  mav  not  be  entirely  wItlMnit  omnp«tition— are 
often  gr»at,  b»ih  to  th«  Oiriien  and  to  the  crinnmnity, 
tbuugb  sooMtimaa  the  benellts  to  tba  eommumty  uuiy  be 
more  than  idbet  by  aooompaaving  duadTantac[cis ; 

1.  When  oonipetltlon  beoomea  flense,  then  is  frequently 
npoo  the  market  a  eupply  of  goods  so  gnat  that  it  cjtn 
not  be  sold  at  reinxniwrMive  pricea.  Either  the  amount  pro 
dtwed  by  each  most  bo  leaeaned,  or  soioe  ot  the  compoting 
eataUiahmants  must  slop  fausinflSB  ontlnsly.  In  actual  busi- 
ness It  frequantly  happens  that  eou)|)elib>rs  agree  to  limit 
caoh  his  oatput  to  than  his  prtxlucing  cH|Mu-ity,  of 
eouriie  at  a  waste  of  inveHled  capitjtl.  If  ni>w  all  combine 
inio  one  great  institution  with  harmoniou.s  interests,a  great 
eariDg  wul  tie  o£t«ct«d  by  working  the  I>e4t  plnnt«  nt  their  full 
Qanacity,  and  stopping  the  otbm  entirely,  luruing  them  to 
other  purpoM>!<  to  the  Ih»'1  ad vantaoo poa^blo.  Tti«  luuoup- 
oly  then  Nives  to  mh  u-iv  capital  ana  labor  tiiat  would  other- 
wise tM>  unprufitaldy  employed ;  or,  assuming  that  no  com- 
bination is  made,  and  mauv  fail  in  businet)«t,  the  mono(KiIy 
might  have  savetl  much  of'  the  capital  thus  lost  by  being 
'  forced  out  of  l>u.sines».  2.  The  saving  in  industrial  energy 
obtained  by  putting  all  pHxIuction  in  any  one  line  luuler 
the  management  of  the  lejMling  exjN«rt~s  is  alnioxt  incalcu- 
lable. 3.  A  grffit  <irLr;iTii7jition  with  branches  in  various 
part.H  of  the  (■•■uiitry  sav.-  much  in  trans|iortation.  Kach 
customer  is  servird  from  the  establishment  nearest  him. 
Ill  the  case  of  liiilky  articles,  such  as  salt,  siigjir,  or  oils, 
this  saving  is  very  largi*.  4.  The  saving  in  h  large  i'stal>- 
lishmeiit  from  side  prmlucts  that  in  a  snial)  "hi'  iiiu^l  nee«b 
lye  wa?tr<l  i>i  srnmr.    Thp  ?sfi1icifnr  of  the  Statnimvl  (  Ml  Com- 

JHitir  \M'iti  s  l/iiit  ill  t  (lis  wm  ■■  I  1p'  i^-t  <if  idhihi  fiirt  nr.-  mT 
ubri'  III  111,'  "il>  anii  «ii\  ill  riirinirlii.il  with  liir  rr(i:i;in,'  .il' 
petrolrulll  llil-  lirrli  H-iiUrr.l  |.y  im|iliHr.|  II|r[L.i.|s  .lud  rutl- 

^tant  attentiun.  mn!  'Iir  firir.- Imv  lu-.-n  r.iK>i:iritlv  rr.|iir,-ii. 
averaging  to-<i:iy  •  1 ->iii      p-  r  r.'ui.  Ir^-  ilmn  m  ."i.  A 

«-heiif!>ftlilitt  i>f  iiiiiii'i  fii'-' urr  isi.(lrii  inaiir  in  riiii' .  i  in  I  -  also 
frniii  run  I'ul  -li^l)  li\  r\|.rrN  uinl  fr-iin  ii  rumsil.  i  a^'lini- 
7iiri"U.  ir  tlirr  of  whu'll  ■.i.iiiM  li,;  jowsiljle  in  n  siimil  fstab- 

li-l^iiM  iit.    ,Acc<>r<ling  t<i  11  \|  eriencu  of  the  .StHnilard  Oil 

t^jibpaii  V  :  ■■  In  if^Vi  Imrrels  <j.i»t  the  trwle  ^'l.'^'t  i  iirtr  Tltrv 
arell'iu  niamifHclured  at  our  own  iimiiiifa' t.in.  -  at  ii  c  i^- 
of  ^l-'j")  ru;  11.  About  H.."i(X),(>00  b»nv'.-  aii'  u^'  ;!  p-  !■  iiijiiuhi. 
Tlii- -111:;  '    ti-m  amounts  to  <!4,tHH».0(l».    In  ru,.  r.i-i 

yo  ti  iil?  t  it)  ii.  They  are  now  iniide  by  our  iimiiufwtoru*  lor 
less  lliaii  l.j  cents.  Thirty-six  million  cans  ar«'  iisi  rl  (.»»-li 
year.uud  this  one  item  of  suviiig  amounts  to  ^'>.41H>.0<K)  each 
year."  The  sjinie  chcajiening  pr<H'ess  ho  shows  in  woiMlen 
cases,  pumps.  >tilK  tuiifcs,  and  everything  ns<'d  in  the  liiisi- 
ness.  Of  cour-e.  many  .  I  all  i  f  i  hrw-  uriicles  would  have 
In'eii  i'lieit)s<ned  within  tna«  iiilic  if  made  by  others  for  the 
use  of  smaller  establishments,  and  it  is  prol>able  that  the 
dilfereiu-e  in  the  luonoy  standard  was  not  fully  taken  into 
account.  Still  it  holds  true  that  this  may  well  Im'  a  great 
soutraeof  saving  to  th«  comnuinity,  mude  Uy  t\w  monopolies. 
6.  In  addition  to  the  advantagt-s'  meulioiitsl,  the  inamigers 
ct  the  grvat  monopolies  claim  a  lowering  of  ]>ri<'>'s  ond  a 
steadying  of  priooSt  both  of  which  claims  are  commonly  de- 
niocL  It  is  dunged  alcK*  against  them  that  their  power  en- 
ables them  to  force  down  unduly  the  prioes  ol  raw  matsrial 
ami  wages. 


Their  inflm  iii->  oi,  iiriMA  mar  profitably  be  considered  in 
detail.  Tlie  fixiiif,-  lY  prices  by  all  who  have  goods  si  l]  i> 
for  the  purpix'  of  innkinsr  the  highest  j>o»<il>le  firrliLs. 
whetli.  r  [he  luisiiu'ss  lie  n  nunir.jiiily  i,v  Im-  rarrird  nn  uiider 
a  system  ul  free  tiiiiij*liUoii.  Such  a  truij.ai  !>etai.i  neces- 
sary as  a  reply  to  the  feeling  often  exhibited  against  monop- 
olies. The  feeling  and  pur^KWc  of  a  monop<jlist  is  the  same 
tt«  that  of  any  other  business  man.  Their  circumstances 
differ.  The  moiio(M)list  puts  his  pricre  a^  high  as  he  can 
without  thereby  lessening  the  deiiiiiinl  for  his  gotNls  more 
than  enough  to  counterbalance  hb  LugL  profit  on  each  in- 
dividual sale,  lie  seeks  the  gre4it<;st  net  profit.  So  with  the 
ot  her ;  but  in  the  ca.se  of  the  mono[Hilist  the  subjective  feeling 
of  the  purchoMT  alone  limits  the  sale,  and  hence  the  price; 
in  the  ciise  of  the  other  it  is  thi.s  feeling  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  desires  of  competitors  to  make  sales  that 
fixes  prices.  If  the  article  to  be  sold  is  a  luxury  that  p<s>ple 
can  readily  do  without,  or  eapecially  if  it  is  an  article  for 
which  another  can  be  easily  subrtituled.  the  monopoly  price 
will  probably  not  diflsr  mucb  Irom  that  whieh  would  tie 
flxe^i  by  free  competition.  It  may  OTeu.  owing  to  prejudice 
against  monopolicfl,  ba  loww  at  timaa  than  that.  II,  how- 
eTer.  the  artkk  in  qneatiou  ia  a  neecaaan'  of  lifBk  tha  mf^ 
nopoly  prioe  may  be,  and  piofaably  will  he,  fixed  much 
higher.  In  tha  ease  too  of  BWHt  of  the  sorted  natural 
and  capitalistic  mono{>olies  of  wWcb  wa  have  moken  aaotbcr 
element  eotenin  fixing  price.  These  mraiopoliea  are  rather 
IMtrtial  monopoliea.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  some  few  com- 
petitors who  can  not  enter  8«rioiii<ly  into  rivalty  ao  long  aa 
theprioeaara  not  very  much  higher  than  oompetitive  priom 
would  Iw,  bnt  who  would  become  dangierons  riTals  if  pric^ 
became  t<:io  csorhitAnt.  On  the  whole,  we  might  conclude 
a  prion  that  we  .should  find  prices  somewhat,  nut  not  very 
much,  higher  than  competitive  prices, and  experience  estate 
lishes  the  coiK-lusion.  The  mono|Mt|v  might  OX  its  price  bc- 
low  the  comi>etitive  price,  but  it  will  not. 

In  the  ca^^  of  tlia  angar  monopoly,  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  lifgaD  to  increase  before  the  formation  of  the  trust, 
but  that  of  raw  sugar  kept  pace  with  it.  When  the  tnist 
was  fonmsl.  however,  the  diflcn-nc**  lH>twe<-n  tin  pri.  of 
raw  and  refined  sugars  inoreascd  from  aUmt  i  nr  i mi  per 
pound  and  even  more  iM'casiotially,  showing  that  the  trust 
was  getting  a  mon(i|H>ly  price  and  gaining  from  1  cent  a 
pound  upward  more  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
competition.  The  lessened  cost  «f  refining  tiiat  mu.st  have 
been  made  by  the  trust  from  its  better  organization  as  well 
as  its  greater  jM)wer  both  as  a  buyer  and  seller,  doubtless 
made  its  profits  even  more  than  the  figures  show;  but  even 
this  comnarulively  small  monopolistic  price  worked  in  part 

■  its  own  tlefeat.  After  some  two  years  it  was  enough  to 
bring  al)out  advers*^  decisions  by  the  (snirts,  involving  great 

I  expense  and  a  reorganizutiou.  A  hostile  piittlif  opinifin, 
and  e>ptvially  the  high  jm iflt s. called  into  llie  tirM  nm  rr- 
flneries.  notably-  fhow»  of  Clfiii*  Spreck!*  s  m  l'hila<lei|ihia, 

i-Jlpnlilr  iif  rtlrriflL,''  l■lTl■^ti^e  r  i  r  1 1  pr  I  1 1  i :  IM .  I'riccS  W  crv 
tlllls    fnrrnl    iii«n.   Illllil    till'   ililTirrllrr    Itl    pfl'-C  twfween 

raw  and  ri'tiiir.i  -ulmi's  \vii<  liiii  \ri-y  linlr  t;r>'iitrr  tLnn 
In  fj.rr  (  hr  I  u~t  wii-  fi  •nil'  ■  1.  'I'hr  rj-i  jip.|-  (,'11  ins.  if  any.  «.  re 
[rarlH'iillv  all  fl'Mlli  snviii>,'-  nn:  i.-r  •  hr  I  i.-i  I  .-r  ■irL'/ini/al  l"n. 
ill  y\nt..  jslr,'.  ilii'  ,  liirf  r.  .iiip'l  iiii:  nrniiTi.-,  «rre  ;ti.-..'ri>wl 
by  till'  '  "111 pan  V.      I  liui  - mi'r  l  li-  ti  il  lias  (unl  u  up  u  r  nearly 

eomplrlr  IM'n"p"l\.  Ttl'  r;Trrl  \Ml  ~  sr.  n  11  f  • 'U'  r  I  .y  au  i  H- 
rrra^r.l  pn  fil  rf  ■inr-liiiir  crnt  ii  pmili'l  wuiiiri  a  ir.nnlh, 
wi)H:h  St'iiii  l>ri  iiiiir  nil  iiirreascd  pi'ulil  of  iicariy.  and  at 

times  OUifr,  1  rrnt  il  l-c.llni. 

The  lii-i.irv  "f  I  lie  alcohol  pefmitig  in  the  I'.  S.  siinco 

|r;r     t "  1 1  ki  II  'iirliisions.    Wli'  11'  \  'ru  |  1  w  a>  f"i'nied  prices 

Weill  np,  a;i'!  lie  'lifTereliCe  IjeUU'  u  tl;.-  j.fii^e  of  tt  busliel  of 
corn  inriiliai  "f  ihe  alcuhol  madt  trim  it  increjised.  When 
a  }►■'  ^  I'luke,  puces  and  profits  felk  anil  remained  low  till 
ih'  i'  wNs  a  new  organization.  After  the  formation  of  the 
trust  prieps  wer<'  cut  for  a  time  to  force  in  competitors. 
.\gain  during  ISHlt  and  part  of  IHiK)  prices  were  held  low, 
because  it  wa«  fi>und  timt  the  higher  profits  were  streiiglh- 
eiiiiig  c<irn|N'titors  and  tailing  new  ones  into  the  field. 
Then  more  distillers  joined  the  trust,  and  prices  went  up 
again.  So  with  Other  Himihir  organizaticms.  such  as  tlie  Liead 
Trust, Stjindard Oil  Company,  Cotton-oil  ('om|Miny,  Linsewi- 
oil  Combination,  etc.    \  careful  statistical  study  shows  that 

■  when  prices  do  not  go  iin,  the  ilowuward  tendency  previoua- 
ly  existing  from  new  inventions  and  improved  matboda 
iieems  to  be  checked.  Though  the  increased  proftta  coming 
from  the  saurooa  of  saving  mentioaed  above  mnyaatiltr 
some  ot  the  stoekbolitata,  y»  it  is  gnieraUy  not  enell^  A 
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monopoly  miebt  often  lowar  prices  and  ^tiU  nuke  m  food 
profits  M  anoiw  fne  etmipetmoin.  It  graerally  dom  nise 
prices. 

A  monopoly  huA  probably  a  t«»n*leiK'y  to  !<t<<aily  pricog, 
thou|;h  this  tendency  ia  not  always  clearly  inanifcsled.  the 
fnyquent  eh»nfrV«  in  prices  Iwtng  counterbalanced  by 
the  more  than  c(>rn>^ponaing  ext«iit  ot  the  obnngea  wben 
they  do  conie.  S<-e  PbtithatScrl^  Qwitrfy,  Sept,  1804. 
for  stjitistii*  of  prices. 

Evius  OF  Monopoly. — Hesid«»  the  evjU  incidentully  men- 
tioned in  conne<'(.ion  with  the  i!on»i<leration  o(  th««  cfTci'ts  of 
raonono|ie.s  oti  pricus,  the  following  may  be  notfl:  ifi  Tlir 
S|NK'uiHtion  in  tli»'!r  stook*  dfprivr-i  tlip  rnarkff  nf  u  <  l!4>s  i>f 
securitiejs  in  th''ir  nulurr  <'-[i. ciJilly  uiliiiiln]  fi.r  <ji(v 
invfjitinpnt.  tinvinjca praelicullv  ■  riiaiii  iiKiikt'i  uodsun' 
pmfliM,  ihi'  r[i<>no|H)li!it8  tend  to  lM(  <in)i/  l.-.s  .  aterprisiiij:, 
inventive,  careful  in  business  methixl.t  llmii  timse  nridcr  the 
spur  of  compi>tition.  The  economic  Ums  from  tlii-.  si  it  hful 
spirit  can  not  Im>  computed,  but  it  must  bo  ^«(,  and  the 
WH'ini  .  irrct  must  bo  baneful,  {e)  The  organization  of  in- 
<I  i^trml  •^■oiefy  on  the  feudal  plan,  through  the  criwhing  of 
weak  '"-tnlili-hmenl*  or  their  absorption  inr.i  tlir  fi  w  hii'^^i' 
niiiiii  i»)!i!--'i  tliiit  control  industry,  must  affect  sotiiuty  pr<i- 
f'tiiri'lly  ;  Mini  unless  the  iiiHii- H'  o  of  subordinate  position  is 
t-ouulunti-;<L-d  in  some  way  not  now  foreseen,  the  eff<«rl  will 
be  to  weaken  the  Independence  and  enterprising  spirit  i  .f 
liusiness  men.  (d)  The  possession  of  enormous  cApit«l  luui 
grent  interests  at  stake  leads  sometimes,  perha|>s  often,  to 
political  corruption,  buving  of  legislators,  and  court-s 

Ai'TiioRiTiES. — The  kconomie  Jounuil,  June,  ISUl.  ha-s 
an  excellent  article  by  Prof.  Bastabte,  summing  up  the 
8tat«  tnonoppliea  employed  for  revenue  purpoeM;  Slourm, 
Les  JinanffM  d»  rAneim  Rft^ime',  Ghnmo,  Eewomin  I'i>- 
litica  del  Mfdio  Evo  (lib.  ill,,  oiu  Ti){  de  Vttiev,  TmiU 
dm  JmpSfs  (iv.,  p.  471  ff.);  Ad«D  CSnuth,  WeolA  of  Xa- 
Imm;  Report  of  Hotue  Committee  o<  GoogNai  on  Muii- 
CMtoree,  Fiftieth  Congreaa,  Noi,  4.165;  Neir  York  Senate 
Report  on  TrostJ,  1888 ;  Report  of  Canadian  L^^lature  on 
TriiaU  and  Combinations.  1888;  W.  W.  CookriWiBf'.  The 
CorparaKon  I^uhlnn,  SUtek  and  StiKkhotdtn  tmd  Citr- 
poratioH  /><tu' (ch.  xxix.);  Uuach,  On  I'rivaU  Corporation 
(ch.  xli.).  The  last  two  authorities  cited  give  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  trust*.  The  Economic  Journal  (Knglish), 
Mar,  1H82;  Fnlifimi  Scifnee  (^uartrrly.  Mar.,  .Sept.,  Dec., 
1H8M.  June,  1880,  S>ei)t.,  1894;  Atlnntie  Jlonthiu,  Mar..  1881  ; 
John  M.  Boahun.lndiutriai  Liberty x  & C.  t.  Dodd,  Com- 
bintiiitm,  (keif  tmt  and  Aiutet.    JnuuB  W.  Junn. 

■onopteKidti  {Mod.  Lot  fnnn  monop  tem$,  the  IvpiGal 
genus;  Or.  single  -f  vn^v.  wingj :  name  of  a  nmily 
of  the  otrder  of  eels  or  Apodes,  oootainuiJC  a  peouliar  species 
of  flsh  (Mon^tttnu  istwienets),  fornid  in  ue  Bast  Indian 
nod  Chino^apanese  seas,  It  sometimes  attains  the  Isngth 
of  8  feet  or  more. 

fttr.  MrtTOi,  .'ilniii'.  single,  one  +  Bt6%,  G'xl]: 
•liet  '.lull  Ihi  Tf  t>xi*ts  but  one  (toil,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  polytheism,  which  teaches  the  ex  i^'inri  of 
more  thnn  fme  divinity.    Judaism,  fhrisf ianitr,  and  Mo- 

haiii     'l,i:i'-r:j  an  tlic  |iriiii-ipHl  hp  ni' il  in  isljc  ri'llgiolts. 

.Honoth'ellti^  (tir.  /Unot,  +  StXtiy,  wish,  will;  rf. 

eAijfia,  iliewill]:  a<lherents  of  hp  in.  ii  in-lir  lii.- .1...  i  rin.' 
that  111. TP  is  but  one  Will  ni  th.'  |.fr-iiiiif  (  lin^r.  .Sp.' 
CiIBtST<iLp«.y.:i  It  is  (iji[i.i>p.|  i,t  .:lp.-h>l:tisi;i.  tiip  .|..piMnp 
that  oiii'li  ii!itur«  of  Christ.  [m>s4'ss.  s  a  disi  up-;  wili,  Liuln  in 
fa -111' V  aivi  t'xi-rcise. 

I.  ■[(p.ui.'h  rnonothelifisiti  |.riTi  tiled  from  the  Catholic 
sidp.  it  js  ypt  nil  olT-lii.i.i  I.f  tJip  rnoriophysihp  m ilin-nce  on 
the  Church  policy  uf  tlic  iiyzunr  iim  srourt.  'i  iie  ii»oii<i|iiiy- 
site  struggles  of  the  tifih  nrnl  sixth  p.  iitiiries  hiul  Ix'cn  the 
sources  of  uproar  ami  ijf  aiuiix  liy  Uiroughout  the  empire. 
These  at  last  assumed  such  a  sliape  as  to  Ihreuteii  its  unity 
and  twrpetuity.  There  seemed  to  be  sjiecinl  ground  for  the 
fear  that  Egypt,  where  monophysitisni  ruled  almost  without 
restraint,  would  cut  itself  l(H>se  from  the  orih<Hlox  court 
in  Bysantittm  and  form  a  separate  kiug«Iom.  The  dangers 
of  the  hoar  were  heightened  bv  the  proh-nged  war  with 
the  Fenrians  (48IM28).  lleraclius  (dlO-641)  sought  to 
affCit  the  tiimtening  evils  by  reinoving  the  terrible  schism 
whioli  atill  divided  the  Cbnndi.  In  his  iaterTiew  with 
Fianl,  the  moiMfiltjalte  Tatrianb  of  Amienla,  the  <fx|>res- 
sion  '*the  one  energy  of  Cbrtst"  liad  been  used,  and  the 
irapresaion  it  made  on  both  ridee— it  is  dbputed  bv  which 
it  was  first  used— aoBgcMed  that  it  might  be  mad( 
of  •  oompiPMDtse 


Xon'otheUm  [f> 

the  doctrine  or  1h' 


^    the  basis 

)ween  the  Catholws  and  the  Illou»i>hy- 


aitM.  With  the  Catlinlics,  and  in  acooTdance  with  Chaloe- 
don,  the  two  natures  were  to  ba  amertad,  and  yet  with  the 
doctrine  of  one  thenndric  energy,  one  volition,  implyinj 
one  will,  virtual  i>n>vision  would  tie  made  for  the  sort 
unification  for  which  the  Monophr«tto«  coDt«ndet].  Pro- 
tracted conferMices  followed  with  th.'  iiionopbysito  patri* 
archs,  Arcadius  of  Cynrus  an<l  Athanasius  of  Hierapolis, 
subsequently  of  Antioch,  and  with  the  orthodox  patriarchs, 
Sergius  of  Constantinople  and  Cyrus,  who  was  placed  by 
the  emperor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  These  men,  ropre- 
sentinw  the  great  divided  jiarties,  were  willing  to  concur  in 
rill-  ^i<.^tt■ine  propounded  by  the  emperor  as  one  which 
woiuil  [ifi'-iprve  the  tnilh,  for  which  on  each  «ide  the  con- 
tpsi  luiii  i.ppu  ] .ri 'tracted.  The  fir-t  fruit  <>f  tin*  compro- 
iiiis<'  was  that,  under  the  eneru'vtii'  ctTdris  ,if  Cyru'!.  the 
.■^I'vprians  of  Egypt  wpn-  Iimuu-Ii!  Impk  Id  tlip  orlhi.dox 
Church  (633).  Thr  Xp.ip-ihv-iip-v,  wlm  wpiv  imt  .sjUi~tipil, 
were  yet  force*!  iiiin  p<ir:ijiliHiipp. 

II.  (!)  So|>hr<iiiiiis,  II  lp:irnp<l  ralpsliuiaii  monk,  who  at 
tin-  liiiip  <if  thp  ttiiii.ii  was  111  A  IpMimiriu.  liiiiintailip.l.  e«- 
I/ppially  aptiiisl  flip  s.v.ntli  i.ri.jM.-Ui.in  riis.  1  !iat  the 

ili.ptriiip  Was  ill  i'<rrith(t  Willi  ort  lioiinxv,  Whi'ii  ilpll'i  he 
l>pi  illlp-  I'm!  I'iari'li  <.f  .Ipni^ali'Ui  lit!  irMUSt'd  it  In  lip  p«in- 
ilpiiiii.'.l  liy  a  syipni.  on  \],r  trround  thattwo  naturp-  invdjve 
Iwij  uttluml  tin  rgips  i,f  w  ill,  two  operations,  two  wilis,  and 
that  in  (Uirist  theelipri,'y  oi  pai  li  tmtiirp.  df  each  will,  oper- 
ates under  the  coenergy  ul  ihf  oihfi  iiu'ure,  the  other  will, 
undivided  and  unmingled.  (2)  On  the  appeal  of  Sergius, 
Pope  Uonorius  I.  (625-^18)  advised  that  trie  whole  ques- 
tion should  b<>  dropped  as  involving  fruitlc-oi  siM-c-ulation. 
NsTertheless  he  decidc<l  in  favor  of  the  luouotlielite  view 
(688).  (8)  On  this  declaration  the  emperor  felt  himself 
authorit!^  to  pat  forth  a  new  creeil,  tinder  the  title  Etthui* 
mufeuK  (expowtion  of  faith,  038).  Probably  it  tns  written 
by  Sergius.  Its  language  is  nmbiKuous ;  it  fsrUds  all  eon- 
trovernr  on  the  qoMtioa  s  and  vhiie  it  ooafltrat  the  doc- 
trine of  Cbaloedont  it  maintains  that  we  are  to  **  ascribe  all 
the  operations  in  Christ,  the  human  as  well  as  the  dirinSt 
to  the  Woid  incarnate.  .  .  .  Every  operation  proceeded  Aram 
the  same ineamate  Word, withoutilivisionorconfiislon.  .  .  . 
Christ's  body,  though  animated  with  a  rational  soul,  pro* 
duc«d  no  motion  whatever  of  itself."   (4)  Meanwhile  So- 

ftbronins  hart  been  kt-ciiing  up  a  correspondence  with  Itome, 
tut  an  end  wafi  put  to  all  the  negotiations  in  tliat  dlreetion 
by  the  Mohammedan  inrasion  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (iST- 
640).  While  these  events  cut  oil  Sophronius  from  connec- 
tion with  the  n'st  of  the  Christian  world,  his  adherents, 
Stephen  in  the  East  and  the  abbot  Maximus  in  the  W<.>st, 
worked  in  his  spirit.  (5)  Pyrrhus,  the  successor  of  Sergius 
in  the  see  of  Constantinople  (ft3ft),  Bjij>n>ve<l  of  the  Ei-thesis, 
but  was  le<l  by  Maximus  (645)  t-o  ri>iiounce  it.  An  African 
p-iiend  svihhI  (ft4B>  without  a  dis.s4?nting  voice  condemned 
monothelitism.  After  thedeath  of  Uonorius (ft;)8)  PojK'Sev- 
ennus  declared  against  the  K'  tl.'six.  Po|io  John  I\  . 
642)  condemned  the  Fxthesis.  ainl  iiiupil  t'onstentine  111..  lh.- 
siKf>rs.s4>r  of  IfprnHiii".  1»>  witlpiriiw  it  I'Un.  Pnp«»  Tlipisl' ir-- 

I.  (tW.»-tf4J*:.  Hi  ;hp  lipf^  al  .if  llip  .A'ripau  rliurpli  ma.lp 
the  .same  <lenii<iiii  ..f  tin-  Kii.(«'ii>r  i'l'iist.'Uj-.  11.  (I'^'d  oriSi, 
threatening  thai  if  it  ",-vi'  i.  fused  he  w<.ul<l  PX' .iimnuiiii  nl.' 
the  Church  of  Constautiimi'le.  He  consiiluhHi  at  llic.snnie 
iiirip  S-p|»hen,  llishop  of  IX>r  in  Palestine,  a[)o»toli<'  vicar, 
w  it  li  .11  1.  rs  to  de|ios<'atl  the  monotbellte  bisbop»aad  clergy. 

II.  iiiin.  il  111  111  till-  way.  the  liyzantilN court yielded ;  CoB- 
sEaiis  willnlrcw  llie  p;clhesi.s  (648). 

in.  (1)  In  place  of  the  Kctln'sis,  hcvM  ■..  r.  tlip  pin[i.  mr 
set  forth  the  "Ty|K'  of  the  Faith" — the  Tinroi  t^i  itiar*mt. 
The  Tvfx'  forliade  anew  all  contention  on  the  will  or  wills 
of  Christ;  men  were  to  !«•  sniisfled  with  the  dwisions  of 
the  five  general  cmincils:  mutters  were  to  lie  put  back  to 
the  point  at  which  they  sto<sl  before  the  strife;  and  thos* 
who  attempted  to  n>new  the  ciis»'i]ssion  were  to  be  visited 
with  the  seven'st  jx-nnlties,  cK-clesiHstical  and  civil.  (2) 
Principle  and  party  zeal,  however,  alike  made  it  im|M>risil)le 
at  tills  stage  to  suppress  th|,ni«tter  in  this  way.  The  re|>ly 
of  Pope  Theodorus  was  eSMxnmuniCBtion  and  anathema 
again-s-t  Paol,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  sup- 
pos4Hl  to  \te  the  author  of  the  Tupoa.  Pope  Martin  L  (Mw- 
6.'*.'))  pursued  the  Warfare  against  the  emperor  with  yet 
greater  rigor.  At  the  First  Lnterao  Synod  (640)  diothelit- 
ism  was  cstalillshed  as  the  Church  doetrinfl ;  the  defenders 
of  monothelitism  in  general,  the  Patriarch  of  Con.slatiiinoiile 
in  {Mtrticular.  and  the  two  imperial  edicts  were  put  under 
the  anathema.  The  oonne  of  the  pope  was  treated  bj  the 
emp«ror  as  treasonabhu  Ue  was  seiaed  (OM)  by  Kalliopss^ 
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iinpcrtai  deputy,  ainl  tiiki  ti  tn  Oonstantinopli'  a  prisoiitr. 
His  life  WttS  spami  i-nlv  mi  tin-  iiil-  n  1^^,111  of  the' 


His  life  Wtts  spami 
Patriiirfh  Paul.  Hut  In-  wjna  wiil  iiii 


lying 

M.r,  hIu  Ti'  hi!  clil'd  «>f 


hi>  -ulTcriii^'-^.  tiriii  tc  ernl.  Thi'  ulil'nt  Mn\iiiiii>  ai>- 
pHuJiti  t<i  I'V  rwry  Joriii  of  |«?rsuu»i»)ii  lu  m  kuuw ktige  the 
Tu|io8,  I'lK  ill'  eoulil  not  l>c  moved.  Finally  his  rlKlil  han<l 
wiis  cut  oil.  ills  tongui"  torn  out.  and  he  was  st'nl  into  <'XiU>,  ! 
in  whif  h.  Kt  the  a}je  .  f  i  u'!it  y.  he  diod  (6B2l.  (Ui  Such  ^«v-  \ 
ngery  would  Imvo  uoucr  l«r  a  litllu  tiiiu>,  liut  for  a  little 
tinii  urilv.  Pope  AdecKliitus  (677)  ext'otninunicstetl  the 
firr.  k  pitnarrhs;  ihi>  (in-ek  f'hurch  in  return  exeoniiniini- 
l  air.l  ill.-  |".|t;  hipI  111,-  l-jftern  and  Wi'-stern  (.'huri-hes were 
>ini.li  rt:d.  I'lus  rapid  growth  of  (he  .Mohaininediiu 
fpovv.-r  r:);iile  the  healing  of  this  |M>rilo;is  lin-ui-h  of  the  nio»t 
urgent  importance.  Constant  in«  IV.  Pogonatus  (ftft'i-ftsi) 
entered  into  negotiations  whi<-h  led  to  the  coni'eniiig  "f  tlie 
sixth  general  i-ounoil  (68(MW1),  the  Hwt  Trullnn.  (See 
Tki  LLjkN  ( 'ovN<  lus.)  A  dcctriMkl  wriUiic  Arom  the  hands  of 
Po|>e  Agiithu  formed  the  biciB  of  the  conelusion^ 

reached.  Th«  dfoDothielitas atw  thct  nothing  Imt  •  mlnu.-li> 
oouid  wve  tham.  The  minolB  wM  Attoiupi  ud,  but  tbe  d«itd 
liodj  would  not  rta^  iad  the  dMtriae  of  one  wiJl  hy  dewl 
wftKit  llMMBiiMtankiMiinMindall  HonetlwHtei.  Pop* 
HonoriiN  had  been  aiwtbenutiaad  in  the  letter  of  Agatho ; 
the  eoaneil  anatbaawtiatd  him  asnin.  It  waa  decideu  thai 
there  ie  in  Ciiriit  two  natninl  wula  and  two  natural  opt-r- 
•tkma,  nneeparatBd,  imimrtaUfl^  mdlvided,  unming!e<l— 
''two  natural  willa,  not  in  aotatfoniam,  hut  the  human  will 
foUowlttg',  not  reeirtins,but  ratner  siibiect  to.  hi«  divine 
and  almkhtT  will."  The  Church  of  the  West  had  stood 
flrm  tor  the  uith,  even  at  the  priee  of  the  dishonor  of  her 
dead  pope.  The  decrees  of  the  eouicil  were  eonfinned  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  Second  Inillan  Council  (9iH),  known  as 
the  (juiniirt^xtuni.  (4)  The  Kin[K'ror  Philippieux  (Kanlaue^i) 
bcouj^it  alKiut  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  .Monothelites  at 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople  (711).  which  reversed  the 
deci^iions  of  the  sixth  general  council,  but  at  his  downfall 
(718)  monaibelitism  lust  the  little  influence  which  lm\  been 
left  It,  and  vnni^hcM  out  of  historjr.  A  doctrine  whi<  h  fi>r 
ai-<'n(ury  convulsed  kingdoms,  aiTsrod  popes  again.<(t  em- 
rnr~,  i\nd  iki|»'  against  popc,  and  council  agaiuitt  council, 
ji'l  in  It  liiMi'  wiiili-  no  representatives  on  earth,  except  the 
pt-ir  limn'fdl  i-f  Alan  inile.H.  who  gathered  about  a  monastery 
on  ljet>anon,  and  who  a«  a  iMHiy  Kurvive  that  Kyzantiiie 
kingilom  to  whoM<  policy  they  owed  their  lieing,  though 
they  hava  long  raaounood  tl'io  dtx^irine  which  suiulered 
thein  from  tlie grant  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Itevised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

H»BOtocar''dlu  [lir.  itiivt.  one  +  m^fa.  hntrt]:  a  divisiion 
or  sul)-order  nf  th.>  gasteropcKl  .Molll'sca  (</.  v.\  fnupienfly 

I'cv-"  iiiiiiranehia.  It  c«>mpris«>s  a  largt^  number  of 
cli-^,  m-i-t  <<{  w  hich  are  marine.    The*u  are  all  united  by  the 

fact  timi  tlii>  tf<>art  hn*  a  «inc!r-  ft>--ft|  auricle  (whence  the 
name),  mill  n  --iiil.'^  fi-iitiii  r-lik-  iin-'  iinale)  gill  is  present. 
There  i-  Imi  n  -]ii„';>-  n  ii.il  ■  ■rL,':iii.  and  usually  lht»  left  nn- 
teriur  lUMiit Ir  f<.M  i>  v:n-;irly  jiri.h  ngwl  and  riiwrc  ',r  1.--.-  .-mul- 
pjrfcly  r:ill«'«l  into  ik  till"-  throiifrh  i\liii-ti  waU-r  is 

<lrnivn  f' respiratory  I .iir|ii '-^1-,  ami  whii  ti  frr-iiu  -it ly  leave* 
i'-  iui(jress  4>n  the  shell  «-  a  L'li " 'Vt-hke  oviiprowth  or  canal 
f¥'»!u  the  anterior  margin  <if  ilir  lip.  The  Monotix-ardia  are 
aulxlivided  by  avstumatists  upon  cluiriK-ters  chiefly  derivi-d 
from  the  lin^uu  ribbon.  (See  IfotxiracA.)  Theee  diritions 
arc  — 

(1)  Archita'nioglfwsa.  in  which  the  teeth  in  a  transverse 
st'ries  on  the  liugual  riblMUi  are  arranged  3,  1,  1,  I,  3.  This 
group  is  the  most  primitive  of  the  Monotornrdia,  as  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  a  rmlimentary  right  auricle  and  by  <-er- 
t4iin  |>e<-u]iarilies  of  the  nervous  system.  It  comprises, 
among  other  families,  the  cowries  {('i/pritidtt)  of  Lropical 
wns,  and  the  jH>iid-Miaiis  (I'liludini'iiF)  of  fresh  waten.  In 
these  the  siphon  Ls  but  slightly  clevelope*!. 

(»)  Tieniogliissft,  with  ti-,  ih  1.  I,  1.  -J.  H,  n-  Ix'long  the 
marine  forms  (.Vf</iVff/<f')  wlutiii  an-  luiiaunu  uii  the  shores 
of  the  U.  8,,  and  which  lay  their  eggs  in  tiiose  peridiar 
bands  i-omiMonly  known  a.s  "sand-saucers.''  In  these  the 
siphon  is  imperfect.  The  other  tn-nioglossate  forms  are 
Tory  nnmcrous,  and  Imt  a  few  of  the  nion*  prominent  faini- 
liea  can  be  mentione^l ;  among  tliem  the  |H-riwiiikU's  (Lil- 
fonn»AeXthe  alinper  limjK-ts  {('ali/ptntiJa).  the  Crrilhiidif, 
the  Stroxnfas  (Slrombidw).  triton-sheUs  {Tritoni<Uiu  (un- 
•hells  (Doliidte).  riolet  shells  (Iastbimiujs,  q.  v.).  ami  the 
HnrBBOPoiiA  {q.  c.).  all  of  which  are  marine:  the  fresh- 
water lim|ii-tj  ( Wdmtidit)  and  the  meiaaians,  also  freah- 


water;  and  a  frw  fMnii>  whit-h,  like  the  Cyelogtomida  and 
TruiiraMtidir,  (iw<  II  ..n  tin-  land. 

(3)  Sten«fgloSNi  1)1-  li«t  lH(;ios.sa,  with  teeth  1,  1,  1.  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  whieh  are  the  whelks  (/<«fci«i</rt'),  volutes, 
olive-sliells,  miter-shells,  cones,  etc.  The  cones  are  especial- 
ly noticeable  fmmihe  fact  that  there  is  au  uii|iair(>d  jKiison- 
gland  conne4-t(Hl  with  the  lingual  teeth,     J.  S.  Kixgslev, 

Monotreiu'ata  [Mod.  Lat. ;  lir.  fi^ooi. single  4-  r^nt^  |)er- 
forution,  hole,  deriv.  of  rtrptivuv.  t«r*>,  [lierce,  perforate] :  the 
lowest  onler  of  mammals,  the  m  I,  1  \isiing  order  of  the  sub- 
class OmitlxMlelphiH  nr  I'mf.  1  lii-ri,i.    The  nHfiip  js  derived 
from  the  fact  thai,  ;i-  in  t In- 1  uni-.  1  Mr  i \r(  r:i;il  . inlirt',  open- 
ing into  a  cotniM'  -ii  i  li  lui  ii,  -.  r\  p--  fi  .r  1  Ik  .1  i>i-luirge  of  alvine 
and  renal       irtiMn^  ,ui'l  f'-r  n  (ii - .•iiii  rn,  purixtses.  They 
ar^  tiT  far  t li.'  ni"-'  ['niiutivr  fMtm-  i  f  tht-ir  cla^s,  and  in 
tin  ir  si  ni-;  ■;rc  il,  pari   Ir-s  ri-init|i.-  .  .lii-f.-i^lin  im-.I  ti-|  ■*  :Ii_-> 
aiul  laiiipiiibmiiti  ihfil)  Miaiiy  ttttti-r-.    <  im-  of  the  ni'^l  in- 
teresting antl  significant  |ioints  of  1 1 .11  <  1  unctmy  is  that  i  ln  y 
mature  very  much  larcer  etrsr*  tlum  "tlirr  nsiimnial-,  arid 
they  are  even  orifxn  r-'/.<.    Tin-  l-rani  lia>  a  -iiLall  1  t-rt  iirum, 
whost!  hemispheres  are  chiiliy  cotnucted  by  i»  wtll-devel- 
I  |i'  1  ••  atiii  ri"!'  I  (  nimissure,"  the  -  t'orpns  callosum  "  l)cing 
niiiiiiu-hiarv  ;  l  iii  the  iikwI  striking  and  |)«'euliar  structural 
c  liarai  t'-n^'K  -  a|ii'i'iiaiii  1 1  I  In  >!■  I  hid  appBratu>  ;  lln  -ler- 
num       a  j»i-uiiltiir  T-sliain-ii  l  i  ii.-  (iJio  episiernuiii  ur  inter- 
clavicle)  in  mivance  of  ifn-  nianubrium  or  {irestenium;  the 
coracoids  extend  from  the  clavn-je  to  the  sternum,  and  onlT 
towanl  maturity  become  anchylosed  with  the  scapula,  .Such 
features  contrast  n'lnarkably  with  the  simple  sternum  of  all 
other  mammals.  The  ovulucts  are  enlarged  Udow  into  uter- 
ine |)ouchcs,  but  oi«-n  st-i<ara>ely  (as  iu  oviparous  rertehrat»'S 
generally),  and  defiouch  into  a  cloaeal  chamber,  as  already 
noted,  no  true  vagina  l)eing  Jeveloped.    The  testes  are  al> 
(hmiinal  in  position  throughout  life,  and  the  vasa  deferent ia 
do  not  oiicn  into  a  distinct  urethral  channel,  but  into  the 
cloaca.  The  niauiman'  glands  have  no  nipples.  Of  the  only 
two  types  known,  one  (the  Ornithorhynchms)  lays  two  ejrgs 
in  a  nejtt,  while  the  species  of  the  other  (the  TachyglowiHlfi) 
as  a  mle  only  develop  a  eioglu  egg.  which  is  carried  in  a 
poncb  dereh^wd  by  the  notbec  See  PtrcniLii,  Bcridita, 
OurrrBoaBTiicBmx.  and  TArnToiiOssitoJS.     Thko.  Gnx. 

Xonrra'lc  :  town;  in  th.-  i  rr-x  im  ^  i-f  rali-tmu.  Sirily;  4 
miles  ,S,  \V.  from  the  city  of  raleiiin*  (mc  ut«p  of  Italy,  ref. 
(t-l-j,  I(  ha-  little  of  interest  excei>t  its  cathdlral.  one  of 
the  inost  s|>ieiidid  temple*,  in  the  worltl.  It  is  in  form  a  Latin 
»'pi«s;  the  exterior  has  undergone  niodilicatii'iiv.  th.-ugh 
some  original  portions  remain  unchanged;  the  lirnn/i- dimrs 
date  from  1  is*!.  The  interior  (325  feet  long  an<i  I'-'-'t  liromh 
Consists  of  ;l.>i  1-  na"-»-s  suppi-rted  by  sixteen  gigmit  in  1  .limuw 
of  ( 'r'.'  h'  al  Lif  aii;t  1  ,  «  i  ■  I;  <  a]  il  als  <  f  i  \(|U  i-i  Ir  '.\  1  irk  inaii^hip. 
Adjouiliig  ll.!  '  altii-'Iral  isl!if|cn  a'  im  'iii^U  rv  uf  I!n- lietie- 
dictines.  The  i<  rni  :-  snassaiTe  ki:'".v  11  a-s  the  Silician  \"e}f- 
pers  (12o'2)  l>egau  (  ii  [he  road  fruia  i'ulermo  to  Monrcale. 
Pop.  about  13.1100. 

Monni'.  ALtXASiiCR.  >I.  D.,  F.  R.S. :  annir<mi«f :  K  in 
1,1  inion,  Knglaml,  of  , Scotch  iian-i  its,  Sept.  si.  ltii*7;  >iuiii,il 
medicine  anil  surgery  «t  London  under  CI)' •-. M. n.  at  Paris 
under  I'm  iiijin  I,  ami  at  l..-\i|i  ii  under  Boi-rlinnve  ;  wa-  hA- 
mil!<-il  a--  a  --iJi_'.-.-ii  at  IvIiiilmrLih  1*10;  \\as  .I.  tIimI  l.y  llj._- 
iowii  < -I  -11  tin ;  III  Jan..  1  T?1 .  Ii rsl  I'laifi-".  -r  1  if  A  nalonn  In  !  hi> 
new  me<lii  al  ti--i-l  <  MaMi-li.a!  m  1  hh-Iiku  wiiii  the  uni- 
versity, an- 1  ui-^i  It  iiti 'I  a  i  n.t->  i  f  iii-inicti<>n  which  soon 
miide'tbttl  sclnHil  ihr  Ik>i  (iii--Iii  ul  oila-L'-/  in  the  world.  Fie 
V.1I--  i  iir  .-f  the  two  principal  im niHii-i-^  nf  tin-  Ki.\nl  Inlimi- 
iiry  at  l'..|iid)iirt'li.  where  he  dvlivvrol  cJuntul  I.rlures; 
fi  i.tii.il  a  v,„  i,rv  fi  1  I  ollecting  and  publishing  professional 
p8|>i'rs:  editeii  six  vi  iliitnes  of  Mrdiml  Emmi>/»  and  Olisfrfa- 
(ionit  (H'.Vi\,  and  tw.>  \  - iliiii.-- -if  /.'wf  iy-i.  /'hi/.-i'-n!  mid  Lit- 
cnin/,  fur  the  sjitne  Iwniy,  uhictt  hml  liu-n  lukcii  llie  name  of 
the  Kilinburch  Philosiipbical  ."society.  His  own  publications 
ciim]irisod  (>»teo}or])j,  or  Trritlige  011  ih^  Antitomy  of  the 
/^on/-/!  I  K<linl>urgh,  IT'-ifi);  Kmui/ on  ('ompuraiiin  Anatomy 
(London,  1744):  OhnirmtiDW.  Annfinhiral  <ind  I'hytiologic- 
III  (Kdinburgh,  17-i-'Sf:  and  an  Account  of  the  Succcm  of  /«- 
ficiib.it ion  of  Siniitlpor  in  SfotUind  (170"»).  Thes<'.  with  other 
tracts  left  in  .MS.,  wen-  prinieil  together  iu  17HL  Dr.  Monro 
rcsigneil  the  chair  of  anatomy  to  his  youngi'st  s<m,  Alexan- 
I  dcr,  ill  17*>n,  but  continued  fiis  clinical  le^'tures  at  tha  in- 
I  nrmary.  D.  in  1-^linburgh.  .July  10,  1767,  Dr.  Monro  is 
I  often  styled  Primut,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  .son  and 

|graiula<m  of  the  same  name. — ifis  eldest  son,  Donald,  b.  1 7<il. 
was  also  an  able  phyrieiAn*uld  imblished  aeveral  medical 
books, be»ides»niemoir<^li^father(l7Hl>.  Cin  Joly.lflQi 
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Monro.  Ai.bxakdrr,  M.  D.,  F. IL 8.  H  :  tmitomlflt :  Mn  «f 
AlexMidw  Monro  <16U7-11«7);  in  Bdinbunh,  M«r.  24, 
1738;  Btndtod  surgery  in  theUniTenitjof  EdiiiDinvb  under 
bi>fitlier,  to  wliombebecanM  Aadstsnt  Prof«»orof  Anatoni  y 
Jii]« fnvt  spent  Mme  time  nt  the  in«dicfll  seh<w>l»ot  Berlin 
MM  Lljrdin;  succeeded  hi»  futht-r  as  full  professor  in  1730, 
•nd  nbo  «a  twnvtarr  of  the  PhiUxsophical  Society,  whidi  in 
1783  took  l»y  rovftl  clmii-T  the  »sll«>  r>f  Koyal  S<K-iely  of  K<lin- 
bur^h-  Atn'onjc  his pul 'Hint iun-  wvn- De  Vfiint  Lyinpfiutirig 
Fo/tni/«Mf»«  (Berlin,  1757).  which  involved  him  in  acoiitro- 
Torsy  wilh  I)r.  William  Jlunler  of  London;  On  (he  Sfnte- 
iure'  and  Functions  of  the  jVf  rtv>Mj»  Si/xlem,  a  larpu  illus- 
trated folio  (  Kdinlnirg^i,  ITSIl);  On  Ihf  SIruelure  and  I'/i;/- 
Mology  of  FiKfte-x  (folio,  17H5) ;  Description  of  all  the  Uurtir 
Muciwr  of  the  Human  Z/'«/y  (17JW) ;  and  Threr  TrealiAr* 
on  the  Brain,  the  Eije,  and  thu  Ear  (illustrated.  17f>7).  Hf- 
sides  several  pajH-rs  in  the  Traimietions  ot  the  Kiiuilnir^-li 
Royal  Society.  He  retired  from  his  prnfeswirship  in  1W>». 
n.  in  K<linbiirj?h.  Oct.  2.  1»^I7.  He  Nurceetlctl  by  his  sou 
Alexander,  called  Tertiun  (h.  177:^;  d.  IH-MJ),  who  wrote  An- 
aimg  eftht  Mwmm  Body  (\HVA). 

■•■mM:  eit7  (Mttbxi  by  Spaniards  in  1706);  capital 
of  Onaebita  parish,  La.  (for  location  of  parish,  !ih^h>  map  of 
Louisiana,  ret.  7-1)):  on  the  Oua<  liila  river,  arid  the  t^ueen 
and  Cresc.  and  the  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  and  S.  railways;  7-5  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Vi(;l«l)urf;,  400  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Orl.  Hit--.  It 
contains  5  churches,  U.  S.  Government  buildin;;.  j  nutiDiinl 
banks  witb  combined  capital  of  |iltO.O(M>,  a  merchants'  and 
tmneisi'  bank  witb  cai)itaJ  of  $lt)0.()00.  and  a  daily  and  3 
w«»kly  newspapers.  The  industrial  establishments  include 
a  (cotton  compress,  ItO-inch  Morse  i>ri!ss.  ic«-fac1orv,  2t^otton- 
«?©d  oil-mills,  2  shingle-milK  2  sawmills,  2  brick-factoric.s. 
a  stave-factory  whose  total  output  is  shipped  to  Bortleau.x. 
France:  a  si>li.  <iui>r,  ami  hlitifl  factorv, and  a  oigar-facUir}'. 
Over40.(MXi '  .J'  -  -i  c.iit.in  nu-  I>r«s.«4^d hecaaanuaUj'.  Pop. 
(18^)0)  2,070 ;  \\mt)  <3.25(S ;  ( IM))  5.428. 

UviToR  or  "Tbleoravh-Ri-llktix."' 

Monroe:  city;  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich,  (for  location 
of  countv,  sec  inap  of  Michigan,  ref.  S-K);  on  the  Kaisin 
rirer,aiHl  the  Flint  and  I'ere  Manj..  the  Jjike  Sh.and  Mich. 
8.  and  the  Mich.  ('cut.  railwavs;  ^5  miles  S.  of  Detroit.  It 
Contains  a  city  liiirary  (founded  1837),  seminary  for  youna; 
wtittM  ii,  ( unservatory  of  music,  a  national  bank  with  capitM 
of  f.'iO.ttOO.  a  private-  )nnk,and  two  wi  .'kh-  ni-ws|»apers :  has 
exien.sive  nurseries  mni  vinevanls;  nti<l  nimnifaclure-s  flour, 
lumber,  and  aaeh  aud  bUads.'  Poih  (1»«U)  4.uaO ;  (ItWO)  fl,2r>H ; 
(1MM9  S,<M8.  Eamn  or  "  CoHEBmi." 

Monroe:  town:  capital  of  Union  coi„  H.CI,(farkieation 
of  county,  see  map  of  .Vorlh  farolina.  ret,4-E);  on  tin  Caro- 
lina Cent.  liailroad ;  2.')  mili>s  S.  K.  of  Charlotte.  It  is  a 
mannfacturing  town,  with  carriace-factorv,  (ron-worica,  Cot- 
ton-mill«k  foumirT,  and  oiber  indnstriai  estabHsbment-'i. 
Fi^  (18M)  1,S64:  (18M)  1.8M:  fl900)  9^7. 

Monroe:  city;  capital  'if  Grciri  co.,  Wis.  (for  location  of 
coimtr,  we  map  of  Wisconsin,  r.  f  7-r)(:  on  (he  Chi..  .>lil. 
and  t»t,  P.  and  the  III.  fent.  milw.n  .M  mil.  -  W.  I>v  S.  of 
Janesville.  It  is  in  an  agricuUui;il.  ii:ui_\  m^-.und  stfx-k-nii<- 
ing  mgion.  and  has  a  larse  cheese-factory,  boiler-works, 
wajton-factory.  agTicuUnral-itnplenicnt  woik*.  a  national 
bani^  with  capital  of  $100,000.  a  Staii*  hank  w  ith  cai>itiil  of 
$75,000.  and  a  dailv  and  5  weekly  new»iM>iH  r».  l*oi>.  (!f<S()) 
8.2i>:!:  ( Is'Hti  ;?,7(1h':  fiiKrOi  :i,<c.»7. 

Mtiiirue,  J.\Mfcs  :  tiftn  iVvi  ii  nt  of  the  V.  S. :  b.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Vii..  .Apr.  2H,  1  :  m  ,,f  >.;;- uce  Monro*-, 
and  a  descendant  of  a  Scottifili  I  i.vuJier  faintly :  cducateil 
at  William  and  Mary  College;  entered  the  Itevolutionarv 
army  in  177«;  served  with  distinction  in  the  prin<  i|«l  en- 
KaKemenIa  of  1777-78;  wiwi  woHnde<I  at  Trenton:  simlied 
law  under  Jefferson ;  served  again  in  th<>  latter  j^irt  of  the 
war:  and  waa  delegate  to  Congress  17>cl-Hn.  IVrceiving 
the  defects  of  tiie  Articles  of  CouftHk-mtion  li<>  desired  the 
aitearioB  of  the  powers  of  Ooagnsa,nnd  in  l7>c>  uKivcd  to 
eonUff  on  tltat  body  tha  anthoritT  to  n'^ulaie  inter»tHte 
tnwle.  The  adoptioQ  of  this  nsolatim  led  to  the  calling  of 
a  conrention  at  Annapolis,  and  nltimatdjr  to  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution.  Hoone,  bow«v«r,  as  dcl^ate  to  the 
Virginia  oonventioo  in  1168  opposed  the  adoMion  of  the  new 
instrument  hj  his  natiro  Sbrte,  and  as  U .  S.  Senator  1790-1)4 
he  supported  the  Antt-Pedemlist  |mrtv.  He  was  minister 
to  France  1794-06,  and  Governor  of  Virginia  1790-IH02. 
He  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinarv  to  FVanoe  in  1802,  and 
Witb  LdTiagstOQ.  tha  minister  resident,  negotiated  the  Lou- 
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idana  parohasa.  He  was  minister  to  Onat  Britain  1600-4)8, 

but  in  1805  his  duties  there  were  interrupted  for  a  time  bf 
a  s{>ecial  mission  to  Mailrid  to  settle  the  iMundariesof  the 
new  purchase.  He  failed  in  this,  and  the  treaty  which  he 
:  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
U.  .S.  (Tovenunent.  Keturning  home  in  1807  ne  published 
I  an  elaborate  defens*>  of  his  course  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in 
ISll  ret^'eived  a  substantial  proof  of  the  public  conndence 
hy  being  again  elected  (iovenior  of  Virginia.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  apiH)int*-d  Secretary  of  Stiili'.  and  held  that 
iittice  till  1817,  Combining  with  its  dutit-  ilinx-  ..f  Swretary 
of  War  in  1814-15.  In  1617  he  was  e|.  <  tnl  I'n  >ident  over 
Knfiis  King,  the  Federalist  oandiduti ,  mA  in  was  re- 
eU-cted  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
I  lege.  The  chief  events  of  this  pros|)erous  administration, 
I  "thf  fta  of  pwKl  fe»ding,"  were  the  conelnsion  of  a  conven- 
lii  ii  (m  at  ilritain  relating  to  the  Ni  wri. midland  fish- 
iM.-  Ill  I  '^l'^.  tlio  «p<[tii«it!iin  of  Florida  from  S|Miin  in  1810, 
til.  .>i(i).i:s|iiiu  lit  ..f  n  '.^-.t.-iu  i.f  internal  improvements. the 
eniini'ialK.ii  r.f  ih.-  Minivi  .e  I)i  rl  riiif,  thr-  Missouri  T'omjiro- 
nuM-  of  till'  n  r  iLTiiit i. .11  nf  lln'  iiiiii-]>i'iiili'iin'  <if  tlie 

Spaiiish-Ainentuli  iind  tlir  ln-t  si^-it  ..f  l,ji  h'jucUe  lo 

tile  r.  S.  In  18:Jl  he  I■eIn(.^ed  li>  Nett  'S'i>fk,  wliire  lie  died 
.fuiy  t.  1>^-51.  Mr.  Monroe  wns  a  mnii  of  [iluin  loid  unaf- 
fccteil  iiiniiiiers,  tin^)uestioned  [luritv  iiiid  In  .nest  y.  and  of 
I  very  r<il.ii-t  and  wn^fiil  thoiii,'li  tiul  LrUJiaut  tjualities  as  a 
].ut:.he  i.iliciT.  lie  wii.'i  lieliiv.-d  liT  all  jtarties.  and  few  men 
did  inoik'  than  luf  lo  remove  the  animosities  and  prejudices 
so  rife  in  the  early  part  of  his  p<j|itical  life.  See  (hlinan's 
Life  of  Monroe.  "  Bevitied  by  F.  M.  Colby, 

Monroe,  Will  & :  See  the  Appendix. 

Monroe  City:  town;  Monroe  eo..  Mo.  (for  location  of 
t'ountv,  see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  ;i-H);  on  the  Burl.  Koute 
and  the  Mo.,  Kan.  and  Tex.  railways;  80  miles  S.  W.  of 
Quincy,  III.  It  contains  8  churches,  public-school  buiMing 
that  cost  f2&a00,  planing,  carding,  and  grist  mills,  2  State 
banks  with  Combined  Capital  of  f5<5,000.  and  2  weekly  news- 
psiM-rs.  It  ia  in  a  piMrio  region. and  ships  anuaally  200  car* 
loails  of  railway  ttaa.  Pop,  (1680)  040 :  (1800)  1,8;M ;  (11)00) 
l,tBa.  £iitN&  or  »  Kawa." 

MoBTOe  noetrine :  the  name  fiven  to  a  dedaniion  of 
the  sdlicy  of  the  U.  S.  in  oppoaiticQ  to  the  bterfetenee 
of  European  powers  hi  the  poutioal  affairs  of  tiw  American 

continent*,  made  bv  I'nsident  Monroe  in  his  message  to 
Congn-ss  in  1823.  It  was  known  that  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona  (1822)  a  pmject  had  been  discussed  of  aiding  Spain 
to  recover  dominion  over  her  revolted  American  colonies. 
Mr.  CanniiTL.',  while  inakitig  his  pn'jiarations  to  go  to  India 
as  governor  eeiienil.  received  the  ap|>oititment  of  Secretary 
for  Foreign  .Affairs  in  Sept.,  1822.  and  it  was  by  his  mniietice 
tliat  the  British  (lovemmenl  was  led  to  take  energetic 
urcs  against  the  absolutists'  principle  of  interference  in  pre- 
venting revolution  and  all  j>oiitical  changes  jirocwding 
from  the  pi-ople  in  opfHwilicm  to  the  rulers.  France  early 
in  1828  was  ready  to  mvade  S|Miin  f4>r  the  purpose  of  ore^ 
throwing  th^  r<^v«lutionary  govomment.  The  next  measure 
wa-i  likely  i.i  lie  an  attempt  to  subjugate  tlie  Spanish  crdo- 
nies,  iionu' .  if  w  lii'  h  the  I'.  S.  (Jovernment  ha<l  recognizetl 
a*  inde|>eiidi  nt  nutions.  The  British  (iovernmenl  is  under- 
sto<¥|  tt>  h«vi.  sii^L'-  *ted  to  the  V .  S.  t!ie  policy  of  makii  ^ 
some  protc-i  .i;_'iiin-i  vii,:  ii  :i,i ,  r1 .  ii  in  r  iii  ;he  nffairs  of  the 
.\iucncan  stai.  -  nr  e.  .ni.  >..  The  suggt-slion  being  a|>- 
proveil  of  by  tl:.'  l'ie^;d,  iit,  by  J.  t^.  Adams.  .Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  .led,  r- .n.  uho  was  i-i>i!MdliH).  (lie  nonual 
message  of  Dw..  is-j:;. .  ;  iiinini'.l  i>ie  f. nm  il.  e|,.ii'jin.:us: 
"  That  we  should  »  >iii>-i«ler  am  liMniif.!  .  n  tlie  piiil  (nf  the 
allitnl  powers]  to  extend  •ti.  ii-  m  ii.  any  intrtion  of  this 
hfiiiisphere  as  ilangerous  lt>  uui'  peace  and  .sjifcly,"  and 
"that  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  puriMise 
of  oppressing  [government-:  «in  this  side  of  the  water  whose 
iiiil.  |.i  inl.'ric('  we  had  h.  k:i..«!.  .l;^'cd].  or  conl r. .I^iii;;  in  any 
niiiuiu  their  dcsi  iny  by  any  European  p<iwcr.  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  inanirestalion  of  an  unfrien<lly  .lis" .  i  ion 
te'ward  the  U.  .S."  This  declaration,  togelliet  wiLli  the 
known  sentiments  of  the  British  cabinet  an<l  nation,  put  an 
end  to  any  desi|n)8  which  may  have  been  cntertainerl  looking 
toward  armed  mterfen>nce  in  .\niericiin  affaire.  U  wils  also 
consistent  witb  international  rights,  and  was  fully  jusiilled  by 
.self-defense.  The  Imlatu  e  of  ^wer  had  in  such  aca«e  no 
application,  for  that  ^rint.:i]>le  is  essentially  confined  to  Eu- 
ropean states,  and  interfereoce  on  poutioal,  doctrinary 
grounds  is  nnrighteous.  This  dechiration  has  rsceived  w 
assent  of  the  country.  It  may  be  called  a  part  of  its  ssltM 
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icy.  though  Congrcm  never  took  formal  action  in  regard 
it ;  but  it  should  not  be  stretched  into  a  warrant  to  pre- 
vent any  dealinss  of  an  American  with  a  European  state 
which  may  be  dutasleftil  to  the  V.  S.  The  Monrw  doctrine 
woo  aimed  at  interfcreti(%  with  the  constitution  or  form  of 

fDvemment  of  au  American  state  foR-ilily  rarrif^l  out, 
'hese  limitations  are  oft«n  lost  sight  of.  liuniiL;  civil 
war  in  the  f.  S.,  when  the  French  emperor  put  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  the  U.  8.  Gov- 
erninpfU  w««  t«K>  busy  and  too  weak  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  nicasun- :  tlic  time  was  chosen  aocordiii^'ly  ;  i>ut  in  or- 
diiiiiry  tinn  <  thtit  or  a  similar  step  would  have  ri>uspd  srov- 
cniiufiit  nnil  d'Uiitry  to  opj/M^^iiinii.  At  the  (Imsc  of  the 
vtiT  triKips  weri.'  riiMrrhp'i  t'i'.varti  lii.'  ^fi•vir•nTl  Ihinlcr.  thp 
FrrDrti  f<ir<-r-;  vv*>ri'  « it hdniwn,  anil  ihc  cuiiiin'  f»-ll,  Au- 
other  de<;liinil  iiiii  "(  Iht:  s^nie  lin.'i>»ttg!-  i>  ;i>  fi  'llow-,:  'I'lmt 
"the  Ami  rii'iUi  (''iiitinents,  by  the  trvr  uml  iri'l>  ]h  mliiit 
eondititm  wlueh  they  have  Rssiimpii  mni  injuuiiiin,  an- 
li>  iirff<irih  iiiit  to  lie  c«n8ider>''i  hs  snlij><  l->  for  fiiiiin'  r..],.- 
niiatii'U  (ly  liny  F.urope«n  [Kiwcr."  If  iIkjm'  wi.rils  fx- 
prwo<<'<l  llu<  i'llcfit  iiiii  ihiif  till'  S(iu;li  A  iiii-ncjiii  r-'imljlirs 
HhouUi  i>t  jiri'M-iiicil  fniiM  f.-rciv  surrciuiLriug  ihvtf  t.  rnidry 
for  the  pu  1)11. N  "f  .  !>[■  mizatji u.  this  was  going  alt^iiri  : tier 
too  far ;  it  was  avuwini;  a  ruli-  <if  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  U.  S.  equally  !•<■  l  omiciiuii-il  with  the  similar  one 
actwl  on  Itv  Kiirofh-aii  uli^^ohiti-is  ;  Imt  it  is  probable  tliat 
tlii'Wiir'U  wrrc  inliTiii»ii  to  iiiciiii  tlint  ilio  western  liri:i" 
splufTu  ttjiji  alri.'iuly  ix'i npir, I  by  a  uumbur  of  states  wh^x- 
territories  wen-  < niitiirnoii-'.  leaving  no  space  for  further 
colonisation,  a  suiiu'what  ilmibttul  statement.  This  mean- 
iriL'  is  tn  he  inferred  from  wtiut  Mr.  AdHms.  then  .Secretary 
of  Stait.!^  said  in  X&iTt  when  lie  wiw  President,  unli'ss  he  w 
to  be  considerod  ha  retract  itii;  what  liad  bt!«n  hastily  uttere<l 
two  years  before.  He  says,  m  reference  to  a  congress  of 
American  powers  at  Panama,  that  "  an  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  represent e<l  at  the  meeting  that  each  will 
ffiianl.  fry  it«  own  mean*,  against  the  establishment  of  any 
future  Kuroi)can  (^tlony  within  its  borders,  may  be  found  to 
be  desinblei  This,"  lie  adds,  "  was  more  than  two  yeara 
since  announced  by  my  predecessor  to  tlio  world  as  a  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  tHe  emancipati<m  of  t  he  American  con- 
tinents." Tl»  Houiw  of  Repn-seiilatives,  however,  opiiose*! 
tlM  pttoefnle,  even  when  tbiw  iatorpntedf  by  •  veeuiution 
that  the  U.  S.  "  ought  not  to  beemn*  pKtm  witii  any  of 
thiB  republics  of  South  America  "to  AOJ  joiiit  declanition 
f«rthe  purpo!<e  of  preventing  the  intetfenmoe of  any  of  the 
Eurapeaa  powers  with  their  indepimdcnee  or  form'of  eov- 
emRMnt,  or  to  any  comprnt  for  the  purpose  of  prevenung 
coioniutiaii  npoo  Uw.oontioMit  of  Amencfc**  The  a«|ority 
of  thfl  HouN  WM  qiiita  wiUinc;  witlioiit  qaaatiaa,  to  a[>- 
pnm  of  iodepandaat  Mtioii  With  imi»rd  to  intufBrence 
when  it  abould  be  threntened,  but  to  prevent  ooloniwtbn 
they  seem  to  have  n^ganted  an  not  worth  any  diplOHMtJe  pro- 
ceedings. This  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroo  has  tlliee  fallen 
into  oblivion.  Tlie  otlier  will  probably  AlwMfS  eany  with 
it  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.     BBvieed  bjr  T.  S[  Wooubt. 

Monrovia:  ttio  <7i)nial  of  Libkiua  '7.  c.'i. 

Hons:  the  catiitnl  of  the  j)rovin(*  o{  iiuiiuiut,  Belgium; 
oti  till'  Tf  uilli';  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Krus-stOs  (see  map  of 
Holluud  and  BtliKiutn.  ref.  IW).  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
has  a  beautiful  catbt'iirttl  built  in  the  sixtnemh  ci  litury  ntui 
a  very  interesting  town-house  built  in  144;?.  cMi  hmvc  uuitui- 
fnctures  of  linen,  late,  earthcHwar*'.  litni  tuli  n  t n.  aiiJ  .  urries 
on  considerable  trade.  As  an  iiii]>ori  mit  -tiii;i>,'iL:  point  it 
flgur«  prominently  in  the  histury  i  f  tlir  wur.  l.titween  S|Miin 
and  the  Netherlands,  Franc«  mid  SjMiiu,  ami  France  and 
Austria.  .After  enduring  many  sieges  and  changed  hands 
ieveral  times,  it  b«Hain«i  bv  «he'tri>atv  of  Utrecht  one  of  the 
barrier  towns  of  the  Dutch,  but  in  iViO  it  was  taken  by  the 
Frencli,  and  soon  afterward  n^stonNl  to  .\ustria.  After 
the  battle  of  Jcmmapes  in  I7U2  it  foruicd  a  part  of  the 
French  republic,  but  was  lost  to  France  on  the  downfall  of 
the  flrst  empin-.    Pdj..  jT^'Wi  1. 

Monaerrat.  iii'"u-!«i-rituL ,  .Id  vvi  in.  de,  Manpiis  of  Cni- 
illas :  a  general  ainl  uiiministraior.  Vicen>y  of 

Mexico  Jan.,  Util,  to  Aug..  \  War  having  broken  out 
ItetwtH'n  Spain  and  (Jreat  Britain  111  \  <  ruillas  took  ac- 
tive nteaMures  l<Mlefend  the  coast,  tttivi  ik;  wits  the  first  to 
orgarii/.r  a  r(  „-uliir  i:iihiiii.  The  Uller  nu'asur.  .  liv  r  -ler- 
in?  tliij  iiii'ci.ifs  ~jiifit  e-f  the  people,  had  iiu(t"rt,'u:i  rtl.i'is 
oil  li   ;-v.'  11.  11.  s. 

MouatMin'  {_ :  Fr,  motwwn :  Span,  nwmon  :  Ital.  monmne, 
ftom  Malay  miMin,  mmod,  aaooaMD,  from  Arab,  nioiwiiii. 


time,  seaaon] :  a  eeaMul  interehaage  of  wind  between  con- 
tinent and  ocean — an  annual  land  and  sea  bn't'/.i-.  The 
numt:  was  first  applied  to  the  seasonal  peri'  i'liv  wiiuLs  alters 
nating  between  the  southern  part  of  tne  continent  of  Aaia 
and  trie  Indian  Ocean,  but  has  since  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude all  cases  duo  to  similar  (!aii>»««.  The  continents  are 
warmer  in  summer  (csp«;ially  below  Int.  42"  X.  or  S.),  and 
the  cooler  and  heavier  air  oft)  le  ocean  flows  in  ;  the  reverse 
occurs  in  winter.  The  alternation  is  the  more  marked  the 
larger  the  confint>tit.  the  more  arid  its  interior,  and  the 
greater  the  elcvat  11  <.f  the  latter;  it  is  most  marked  when 
range*  of  moiiiitjiiiis  are  so  arranged  as  U*  accentuate  the 
diffeniii  fs  Ivtwi  cn  tire  air  of  continent  and  ocean,  and  the 
plnp,.  fui  iLitates  the  f)<>w  of  tlieair — upward  on  the  principle 
<if  M  ttiii>  or  downward  by  v'T'ivity.  The  best  marlced  case 
is  lliiit  (if  Soiifhcrii  .\>ia.  wluri'  fhf  stiniincr  mnnsrinn  is 
trotii  till'  S.  ami  briiit,--  raiti,  wliili'  tlir  wniirr  imtrisoDn  is 
from  the  X.  iiiul  liriiiu>  dry  wcatlicr.  'Tiic-rr  an-  .\u>t  nil  inn 
iri(iii-.Kiiis.  t)i<nit;h  tmt  so  iiuirk'-d.  Iiut  th'-  ilitrrch.inc'' 

l,"'twi'i-n  till'  .A-i!ilii'  ami  A i!--! raliaii,  coiubliu'd  with  tlii' 
t  rmii'.-,  ■  uu-^c  M-asdiial  ]'i  rii"lii' w  imi-  over  the  East  Imii<'s, 
'I'lii*  ■  it liiT ''i.'iit itii'iit>  havi'  ihcii  iiioiivoons.  The  mftsl  diis- 
tiiii't  ill  flu-  L'.  S.  i.s  thiit  i  f  Ti'VMs,  iMiuding  at  times  up 
the  Mis.'-i->si|i|ii  vaiii'v  to  till'  ('Hiiiidmii  l^mndary.  .S<»e  Fer- 
rcl.  Ihtpidar   Trinti^         Winds  ami   tin-  [irc-i'rit 

writer,  Thr  Temu  Moumum  Utull.  Phil.  Sir',  of  Was-hiug- 
I    ,  xii..  18»4).  Mark  W.  IIarkinuton. 

Monsfrplet.  mrln  str^'-li',  ENorKRRAND.  de:  chrouielcr :  h. 
at  t'aiiiiirai.  l-'ruin  e.  about  IHIM);  was  provosit  of  his  nalivu 
rity  iiiiil  iiiiilill  of  Wallaincourt,  where  he  died  July  20, 145a. 
Ill'  wri'ti-  fi  Chroni</ue,  narrating  the  history  of  France 
from  Hix*  iiln'  '!ate  at  which  Froissart  Kto|K)  to  1444.  The 
latest  iHlit:  ti  iv  by  L.  Douet-d'Arcv  (7  voL«..  Paris,  1857-63) ; 
Kri^'!i>!i  translation  by  Thomas  Johnes  (13  vota.,  Ltondon, 
]»l(i(. 

.Monstrosity,  in  natural  lii-tory  :  See  Tkhatolooy. 

Mont,  Ment,  Mouth.  Mciithti :  the  Kgyptian  god  of  war. 
who  was  estkecially  worshiiie<l  in  Hermonthis  (liroient)  atid 
Thebes.  He  was  variously  represented  as  a  luwk-headed 
deity,  though  ho  sometim^  wore  the  head  and  horns  of  a 
bull  wlilch  was  sacred  to  him  under  tbe  name  of  Bakh,  the 
llaohis  of  tbe  classics.  He  i»  aleo  OCCMionallj  pictured 
with  the  head-dress  peonliar  to  Amon.  In  famr  uramt  he 
WM  ideotilied  with  theann-god  R.i.  as  Mont-Ra.  His  name 
waa  med  in  inaoriptionx  at  a  »ynonvin  of  power  ("  strong  aa 
Hont  %  la  ooDjunction  with  the  iieinitio  Baai,  tbe  Gombt'- 
Mtioii  stood  for  the  highest  ideal  of  might 

("iiari.es  R.  Oit.t.ett. 

See  AlxiONt^i  lA.v  I.Mi1an>  ; 
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Montasnarda.  mSn'liuin  vrinr  [TV.,  liter.,  mountaineers], 
or  simply Tlie  Mountain:  iti  th.  first  French  Revoluti<m  a 
name  ^nTTiptime.'*  given  to  the  ultra-democratic  mi-niHrTs  of 
the  National  t'onvention,  so  called  because  tin  y  ori^nnally 
fat  ill  t  111'  hi;.'lirst  sent«i  of  the  h«!!.  Th«>  fiiromlivts  were,  in 
ii]stimtiiiti,  ouliril  fli.>  I'laiti  :  (iiul  aflrr  tlirir  destruction 
the  lower  imrt  of  tlie  iioiiM-  was  <'allnl  tin-  Marsh  (J/aniM). 
and  was  on-upii  il  by  tiie  iiii<!i>t :iiL'iiir-lK-il  rabUe  of  Jbf 
C4>bins,  the  iejiders  retaining  liii.-  liigli  seats. 

Mon'ta^n,  Hasil:  law  reformer  and  author;  b.  in  lion* 
don,  .\pr.  34,  1730;  a  natural  son  of  the  l*jirl  of  Sandwich 
by  an  actress,  MisB  Bay  or  Wray.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge 171W ;  wa.«  soon  after  calbnl  to  the  Iwr  at  (tray's  Inn, 
antl  a4'quire<l  a  large  and  profitable  practice  in  l<ondon, 
chiefly  in  bankmptcv  cas4>s.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  liter- 
ary enele  of  which  f  oleridgc  was  the  chief  ornament,  and 
came  near  Ijeing  carried  away  by  the  social  theories  of  Will- 
iam iliMiwin.  In  IHOfl  he  wiis  ap|K>intcd  a  commissioner  of 
bankrufilcy.  and  exerted  himself  successfully  through  a  ser- 
ies of  years  to  procure  the  reform  of  the  law  couceming 
bankruplcy.  which  wa.-;  then  highly  objcHioiuihle.  Under 
the  new  law  he  iM-camt-  Mccountant-gfiii  ral  of  li;iiikrupt<'y, 
compelU'<l  the  Bauk  of  England  t't  jiay  iiit.-ii  st  on  lipposits 
ordcn-*!  by  a  court  of  bankmptcv,  nit.l  d:-iini:iii-li«',i  him- 
self bv  hi-*  Hdvocacy  of  other  ri  f'inn-,  i'-|h  <  ialiy  tbr  alwdi- 
tion  r.f  (iii  'ial  |iunishnicnt  f-ir  mim'r  oiTi'iisi'>.  lie  wji--  11 
voluminoii-  mii  li :»r,  having  p'lbli-ln'd  fi.rt  v  \olianes  and  left 
in  MS.  K>*>  111- fi'.  His  priti'  ipal  ).iT'b's-ioniil  work  was  a 
Jhj/rst  of  the  BunkrHpt  Lous,  lii.t  he  is  best  known  at?  the 
careful  editor  of  the  Works  <•/  Fruni-m  Jliu-oii  (111  vols., 
lb2^-34),  of  wfaich  the  la»t  volume  contains  a  Life  of  Baton. 
D.  at  Boulogne,  Fkaooe,  Nov.  37, 1801. 
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HmttafK.  Bpwabq  WosTttrr :  ■drraturfr ;  son  of  Lady 
Man  Wcrtkgr  MonUpi;  b.  at  Wharncliffe,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
laildt  tD  Oipt.t  1718 ;  tnts  th«>  flnt  Kn|;li!ili  child  innculatcd 
for  nmllpox ;  was  placod  at  Westminster  School,  but  ran 
umj  IhlM  times,  making  a  vova^e  onee  as  a  cabin-boy  t-u 
Spmili  WW  elected  in  1747  to  ParliaBMnt,  but  had  to  r«>!<if;n 
OBMOODDtof  debt ;  went  to  Paris,  whan  ha  wad  imprisoned 
on  aooount  of  gambling  transactions ;  was  a  Itoman  Catho- 
lla  in  Italy ;  truvided  in  Arabia  and  K^ypt,  and  profnwtid  l<> 
ba  ennvcrtod  to  UobHiDmedanism  ;  aiid  whk  rt-turniug  to 
England  whoa  ha  died  at  Padua,  Ituly,  Mav  2,  1776.  He 
pnblisheil  some  ri«pcr!»  in  77te  PhUo»)phical  JramardouD, 
and  a  volume  of  ttetifrtionit  on  the  nine  and  Full  of  the 
Ancient  RepiMtet  iXt^),  of  which  the  authonhip  was 
claimed  bv  his  tutor.  He  Mft  an  ^li/oMynMAjr, flnt  pnb- 
liahed  in  1899. 

Mentafn,  EuiABara  BMumnt:  aatbor;  b.  at  Tork, 
England,  Oct  %  1720;  waa  marriad  in  1743  to  Edward 
Montagu,  grandson  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Handwich,  and 
oousin  of  Kdward  Wortley  MfintAgu,  thi-  husband  of  Lady 
Kary.  and  being  poaaesBed  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  some 
literary  t&lent,  bei  /iriiu  a  celebrated  loader  of  London  Mx.-i<>ty 
ill  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  gave  a 
famouK  annual  dinner  on  May  Day  to  the  London  chimney- 
aw^|):s,  ami  her  magnificent  residence  in  Port  land  S*iuare 
waa  the  headquarters  of  the  so-called  Hlue-stocking  Club, 
and  fi^ires  largely  in  the  diarien  of  the  |M>ri(Kl.  Mrs.  .Mon- 
tagu wrote  three  of  the  Dialoguett  of  the  Dead  published  in 
the  4th  ed.  of  Lord  Ljttelton's  work  bearing  that  title  ((T6.')), 
and  an  EMny  on  (hr  Wrilingn  and  (fenhui  of  Shiikxpi'iim 
comparfd  triih  th*  (Jri-fk  and  Fnneh  Dramatic  Futtit  {  VSM), 
but  is  best  known  bv  her  Correspondence,  of  which  4  vols, 
have  been  edited  hy^er  nephew.  I),  in  I<ondon,  .\ug.  2-i, 
ll<00.  See  her  Life,  by  I>r.  Dorun,  entitled  A  Ladi/  of  (he 
La»f  Century  (XSfi).  Revised  by  II.  A.  liECKs. 

Montafrn,  Mary  Wortley,  Lady :  b.  at  Thoresby,  Notts, 
England,  in  16iW;  a  <iaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston;  wb.s 
iaoond  cousin  on  her  mother's  t<>  the  novelist  Fielding. 
Even  in  childhood  she  was  a  favurito  in  society  on  ac- 
coontof  her  wit  and  beauty.  In  17ia  she  marriral'  I-klward 
Wortley  Mcmtagu,  withcmt  her  father's  con-uiii.  In  1716 
she  went  to  Constantinople  with  her  husband,  then  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Porte.  In  1717  she  made  a  successful  trial  of  in- 
ocalation  for  smallpox  upon  her  only  son — a  {iractic-e  com- 
mon in  the  Kast,  but  unknown  before  her  time  in  Western 
Europe.  Her  successful  introduction  of  smallpox  inocula- 
tion mto  England  was  accomplished  in  spito  of  great  op|>o- 
«ifinn  and  perst>nal  abuw  from  all  clas«»»«.  After  her  re- 
tiini  t.»  England  in  171s  followed  a  bitter  ciuarrel  with 
l'u}R\  who  had  been  lu  r  fiii-ihl.  In  17?!)  she  Ifff  her  hii^«- 
band,  and  resideil  chiftly  in  It.ily.  1).  in  Kiiirlutiii  of  ( iirii  -  r. 
Aug.  91,  1762.  She  is  renn'iulH-ri'il  fhit-tlv  f.ir  Iht  lirilh;iiil 
Lelfrr-<.  wiiUi'i)  during  h'-r  tntv.^s.  ll.r  f:n')il-L:rHijil-'iii, 
Lord  WhamclilTe,  published  a  colk'i  'cd  t  .i-ii.  ri  uf  h<'rwi.rk> 
with  Lt/«  9  T0la.»  1887 ;  8d  ed.  1887 1 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Uttaa. 

■Olltayia  :  village  ;  Muskegon  co.,  Mich,  (for  location  of 
connty,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  7-M);  on  White  Lake, 
which  is  here  navigable,  and  the  Chi.  and  West  Mic-h.  Rail- 
way ;  5  miles  E.  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  in  an  agricultural, 
fruit-growing,  and  luml>ering  region,  and  has  regular  steam- 
boat communication  with  the  principal  portson  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  considerable  oommaraa.  Pop.  (ISMQ  1«INIT;  (1880) 
1,633;  (1900)996. 

Hvataffm,  CatxuA :  See  Halifax,  Eau.  op. 

Montaigne,  raSn  trtfl',  Michei.  Ev<j('»'.j«.  .Sjignenr  de:  es- 
M»yi-si,;  b.  near  Bergerac,  in  Periifonl.  Kmncf,  Feb.  2S, 
l.Vi;}.  He  was  educated  with  great  c«re.  tli-t  nr  ln.iric, 
where  he  learned  Latin  at  the  same  time  with  iYLin  ii,  tlicn 
at  BonleAux.  He  was  a  prcciH-ious  .ttudent,  and  at  fifteen 
was  studying  law.  In  1554  he  took  his  scat  as  counH'Ior  in 
the  Parliament  of  Bonleaux.  where  began  his  gr(>at  frietHl- 
ahip  for Etiennc  de  la  B<K''tie.  He  had  little  ta<te  for  pul>Iic 
affairs,  and  after  his  father's  death  n^signed  O'>70>  his  r>fhce. 
In  1869  be  had  published  a  transUtion  of  the  Tht  uhtqin  na- 
AifwfM  of  BaimaDd  Sehond,  and  In  1611  he  edited  the  post- 
banioiai  werka  ot  hia  friend  la  Boitie.  In  1380  be  issued 
tha  iiM  two  boohs  oC  'Xmik,  and  in  the  anna  year  get  «ut 
on  a  aerfaa  of  CntTsto  in  Northern  Fnmee^  Oermany*  Swits- 
erland,  and  Itab'.  His  intanakins  but  not  reinaillnUA  jeamal 
of  thi^i  tour  WM  imUfahed  in  1774.  While  atilU  m  Italy 
(1981)  he  was  obowD  mayor  of  Botdeanx,  and  diidiaiged 


the  functions  of  fiiat  ofllce  with  sneeesi^  is  difleolt  timea  of 

civil  dissensions,  till  1S88, when,  shcnrtly  before  hiylny  down 
his  ofllce,  he  exposed  hie  ebaracter  to  serious  imputations 

by  fleeing  fnmi  the  city  while  the  nlague  waa  raging  thare^ 
In  1588  he  published  in  Paris  a  fifth  edition  of  the  JTssoM, 
enlarged  by  the  aildilion  of  a  third  book.  In  the  following 
years  he  was  somewhat  oliscun-ly  connecteil  with  nolitioiu 
events.  D.  Sept.  13.  1592.  The  £iimis  are  familiar  dis- 
Cf>urw>»  with  the  rea<ler,  whom  he  takes  ciimitletoly  into  his 
confidence,  about  what  he  has  done  and  seen,  read  and 
thought,  set  down  in  a  sort  of  willful  disorder,  and  as  far  as 
possinle  from  a  systematic  philosophy.  Living  in  a  time  of 
the  most  active  ferment  of  ideas,  when  the  Renaissance  wa« 
struggling  against  the  nie<]ia>val  order  of  things,  the  Refor- 
mation against  the  Church,  he  saw  that  nmch  is  to  be  said 
on  Iwth  sides  of  all  Questions,  and  gave  up  the  ta.«k  of  find- 
ing an  absolute  ami  convincing  decision  in  the  clash  of 
opmions  and  view*.  lie  gave  it  u|i  with  serene  good 
hun)or.  not  feeling  the  need  of  such  a  decision  with  the  in- 
tensity of  minds  likp  I'hwhI's.  nnd  in  fn^  in?  it  iin  he  did 
not  feel  obliged  tn  ri  li(iiiui>li  I Im'mIi •i.nrHl  i,:t hni ixy.  So 
if  the  spirit  thfil  f,'iv(^  unity  to  tiie  JJxnais  is  i>^i  iiti»lly 
skepticRl.  il  IS  -I,  witli. ml,  bitterness.  The  A'->'if.>  iirr  m  rii- 
ten  in  n  rii  ti,  vuricil,  mik!  (•Tf«'fHin'.:lv  r<»r«oiial  >t\lc. 
ble  <"f  till'  iittnu^l  i-(i-y  fariiiliaril  v  ai.il  of  si-rii/ii-  aii'l  -.us- 
taiued  eloquencit.  By  it  .Muiii luijiii'  tuiM.s  runk  ti>  i  iir  ..f 
the  very  greatest  masters  of  Fn  iirti  .  lli-  li  ft  t«ij  ati- 
notatecl  copies  of  the  A'jwnM.    I  j.f.ii  liuw  k»r.  Mile.  <le 

Gournav  fimndcd  iln-  (  (lition  of  ISO.'i;  upon  the  <  ih-r.  m  w 
in  the  library  of  Bonleaux,  was  founded  the  edition  uf  Sai- 
gi-on  in  IHt)2.  The  classic  edition  is  that  of  J.  V.  Lc  Clerc 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  WK't).  The  edition  of  LiSS  was  republished 
by  Motheau  and  Jouanst  (Paris,  187>l-80).  Cf.  A.  (irtlii.  La 
ije  publique  de  M.  MontaigHe  ^Paris,  18.55);  («.  Merlet. 
Elvat*  titUruutt  ww  k$  etnmpm  fran ta in  (Paris.  18m3). 

A.  tt.  Canfielii. 

Montalembprii  mdn't4&  Inlin'bAr',  Charles  Forbes  ob 
TRVOs.Comtede:  French  publicist  and  statesman :  b.  in  Lon- 
dcm,  England.  .Mn\  29, 1810;  son  of  the  Mar()ui!«  Marc  Retiede 
Mont«lember1.  lie  entered  publip  lif<>  yrnnifr,  shmving  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberal  neo-r.ii in  lu-  um iviiin  i:!.  lie  was 
in  1KH0  associated  with  l.iiiiicntiiiis  mul  I.HCi  n'liiirr  ui  yvh- 
li-liiii^  the  journal  "-(n;-.  Imt.  like  i.Hci'riliiin-,  dftct- Uu' 
piil'nl  rondemnation  (if  ttiHt  journal,  in-  ri-n.tl.-d  miil  lii.l  iint 
fMll<i\s  till'  rmiir.'il  rvi'lution  of  Laiiii  iiii.-ii'-,  In  l*^;'.-'!  li>-  i  ti- 
liTt-d  t)i<  lii'r.'ilitury  upjjer  house,  anil  (ie\ eloptd  gival  j)ow»r 
as  an  oriit<ir  iti  support  of  ecclesiastical  mea.«ures,  esj>ecially 
the  rigiit  (if  KdtKHn  Catholics  U>  establish  schools  of  their 
own  ini li  |"  tiil(  iit  (  f  the  university,  li'  -lul  ci  'iit  ineil  an 
anient  il(  vfilH  ii  t>i  tlipChurch  with  an  i  iiilii.-i;i~t!i  fur  liber- 
ly  liiiil  hl'ci.'il  iiii  iis,  ami  ■w  ln-ii  tin-  rcVdlulidii  r,i  Isls  <  liriie 
ttt-'i-epted  an  i!li'.:l:iin  tu  ih''  .V^sctnlily,  whtri'  lie  vnlcd  jit 
first  with  the  moderate  rcpublicnris,  hut  afterwaril  i(;;ii(  ii 
the  reactiimary  group.  He  did  not  accept  the  t-uqasx'  of 
Niil.ole4m  III.,  and  was  one  of  its  most  dangerous  antago- 
uists,  remaining  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  till  'IH!>7.  Fail- 
ing of  re-election  then,  be  retired  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  worlc,  but  be  remained  an  active 
inflMenoe  in  clerical  cinlea.  oppoaiwf  persistontly,  though 
witlmit  nccesa,  tha  acceptance  of  tm*  awma  of  piipal  to* 
falUbility.  D. iaParia^  Mnr.  18, 1870.  H» works comprisa 
a  Vh  ds  Sttintt-gliMiMh  d'Honarie  (1886) :  L'Avenir  poK- 
tifie  de  rAugleftrre  (189R);  fit  UL  e(  Ltri  Mnunlo^ 
(1886):  the  pamphlets  Lne  tuUfat  M  AfN*'l  and  fSf^itB 
li'hre  danx  f  fUai  lihre ;  and  his  Dais  work,  Stvdrg  mr  let 
Moinm  d' Occident  drjmiM  SmnUBtttO^t  Ju«fU*d  Saint- fier- 
nard  (6  vols.,  1860-67).  This  is  not  so  muen  a  careful  his- 
tory as  an  eloquent  ple«  in  which  the  ardor  of  the  defender 
of  the  Chun'h  dictHt«<s-  tlir  (1i(<:'  (^  and  preaentatioo  of  the 
mnterials.  'The  quulii >  <  f  tin  i  lutoran-  more consplcaotia 
in  him  than  those  of  the  writer.  After  his  death  ajipeared 
LeIIrt*  d  tin  ami  de  adliije  js.'7-.li>  (IHTIl.  He  himself 
prepared  an  edition  of  hi*  (Euvret  ewnpUtef  (IVris,  1X61- 
68).  Cf.  GraTvn,  Le  Comte  de  MonUtltpthfrt  t  Paris,  lK7:i). 

A.  G.  (.  ANKIKLti. 

Montalombert,  M.^rc  Hvaf.,  ^larquis  de:  military  en- 

fineer;  b.  at  Angouleme,  Frami'.  .Inly  16, 1714  :  d.  War.  2**, 
800.  Descended  from  a  noble  family,  he  entere«i  the  siriny 
nt  tlio  aL'e  of  eighteen,  and  served  at  the  rieges  of  Kehl  and 
Phillipsburg  and  lathe  war  with  Bohemia.  8uhsiH|uently  he 
engaged  in  the  oianufacture  of  cannon  for  the  French  navr. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  began  to  pnblish  his  great  work, 
La  IMifieaHon  ptrpimdiaainn,  w  VAH  dfjttmf  m^t^ 
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rieur  d  Foffrmif.  The  nse  of  the  casomate  in  some  of  its 
forms  gtjfs  biM'k  to  AIlM  rt  l>nrer  and  San  Micheli,  in  the 
earlv  pHit  of  the  8ixt4.>etiili  ci'iitur^.  and  it  was  n^Mirtc-d  to 
bj  Vauimn  in  his  second  and  thml  ^ystonu,  of  which  the 
towcr-hastions  ari'  ca-semated  throughout,  but  it  was  re- 
fwrreci  for  Moiitjil'-mticrt,  in  the  latu-r  jiart  of  the  eigh- 
tc-ontii  cfiiturv,  to  ^ivc  it  an  extraordinar)'  dcvelonnicnt, 
and  to  make  t)ie  ca-^i  iimlc  tho  essential  element  of  a  system 
of  fortification.  N(<twithstBiiiling  that  the  French  coqw  of 
en»inM'r<  n'ji'<  ti'il  the  sjstnn  in  its  int'-ixliNl  applicuiinn, 
ana  lii^-lHinu'd,  as  an  ciiiriiu  iT.  its  autlior,  it  tn'Mrllifli.ss 
cnnstnicted  in  17HC,  for  the  lii'fi'ii-^'  of  thi>  harlxir  of  Cher- 
iioiir^,  forts  wlii<'ti  are  in  reality  aliii<»st  i'<i|iii-d  from  llildA> 
signs.    Kurti{a-an  natioiuf  followed  the  example. 

Revised  by  James  Merc  l  r. 

HtStftlTin,  Jlax  P£rez,  de,  Dix  tor  :  dramatist  and 
•tory-telier;  h.  in  Majlrid,  Spain,  in  l<i'*2:  il.  there,  ins4»ne 
from  over-work.  June  S.'),  IftH  Hi"  is  onf  of  the  most  in- 
tereating  and  important  of  the  Icsst-r  literary  lii;ur*-?<  of  the 
.S|.iuii-<h  "^oldi  ii  age."  tklucatcd  at  AlcaiiL,  he  obtained 
his  liorior  s  il.'t'roe  in  1625.  joined  a  fraternity  of  prieota  in 
Matlrid,  and  bwaiiM  «  notary  in  the  Innuigilion.  All  this. 
howe%'er,  was  minlj  for  the'  sake  <if  obtaining  leisure  tu 
write.  lie  became  intimate  with  Lope  de  ^e^  and  a 
fHend  of  almost  all  the  fjrent  writers  of  his  time,  with  the 
exception  of  (jtirveilo,  wlio  was  his  bitter  enemy.  His  lit- 
erary master  wu-^  Lo|»'  de  Vejia,  whom  lie  lovi-d  and  admired 
unres»'rvc<lly.  and  w  hom  he  eelebratt-*!  in  his  Fama  postumn 
de  Lope  de  V  ftftt  He  tri*.*d  his  hand  at  most  of  tli** 

genres  pr«otioe<l  in  his  diiy,  bolli  in  pros*'  ami  verx'.  In 
1624  he  publishisl  //<m  narehis  rjemplnrfii.  ami  in  the  sjiinc 
year,  with  the  eoiiiiiviinci'  of  Lo|m>  i|e  Vejja,  hi~  Orfi".  in 
(•otii|H-tiIioii  Willi  til.- -ui'c.— -fill  ^>rfVo  of  Jiiiiri'L'iii.  In  ICu'T 
apiH-iiriil  \\\<  noiiuimlly  jiions  work  Vuln  ij  j'Hnpi'orxn  dr 
,S'in  I'lilrii-iii,  This  was  followeil  in  KkI',!  Iiv  h  .  I'lit  riinu  of 
Morii  s.  iini  .  iioti  ami  I'ven  plays  A7  pnrii-ttKlun,  of  a  di- 
vertinj,- ktii  l.  Ituritij;  all  lliis  time  he  lia<i  Iweii  i)roiin<  in^; 
oonstanlly  piavn  uml  so-<iilled  of  which  he  wmte  in 

All  alHiiit  six! y.  I'.ir  the  best,  and  the  onlv  one  ihut  li.i-. 
held  the  vtii^'e  (inwn  l<i  the  pre-ieiit  dav.  is  fj"*  AinnnIrK  <h 
TerufI,  written  in  imitation  of  a  similar  pieee  by  'I'lrso  di- 
Molina,  but  far  snr|Mi--siin;  it  in  draiuatie  edeet.  This 
theme  hiis  hei-n  <nie  nf  ilietii'i'-t  iiMj.iilnr  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  drama.  T!ioLii.;h  .Munlfilvjiii  lui-^  not  the  exeel- 
lenoes  of  Cahleroii  and  Lop.-  de  \'ei:a,  and  is  often  f:inliy  of 
the  worst  excewM'?  <)(  the  playwri;,'hts  of  hi-*  generation,  hci 
nuwiyprodueed  a  piece  without  great  lM>Auties.  Ileprejiared 
himself  for  publication  two  Toluniet  of  his  plavs,  which  ap- 
peared in  1688  and  1639  freprinted  in  1652).  '  The  Imst  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  toI,  xIv.  of  Rivadeneyra's  Bihtiote- 
ea  dt  Aiiliirejt  ExjMfJ(di:i  (Madrid,  iK"*!  !.       A.  It.  M.u<sn. 

M untalvo,  (JAK>  i A  ()RlHi<$icz.  de  :  SpimMi  r.unanriT;  the 
author  of  the  earliest  existing  vi-i-^ion  <if  the  funious  ro- 
niaiue  Am.miis  ok  (Jai'i.  (r/.  i:).  I,ittl>-  is  known  of  tiis  life 
bevi'iul  1 1..-  fart  that  he  was  governor  of  Die  <-i(v  of  Meilina 
del  Canipo.anil  livei!  in  the  eii<l  of  the  lifieenth  eeiilury.  The 
questioti  of  the  orijrin  of  his  ronuiiiee  and  of  its  n  l.ition  to 
the  8UpiH>«4sl  work  of  the  P.jrl u;;ik-s».>  V *s<-o  de  Luiumka 
(o.  ».)  is  involved  in  great  obs<-urity.  After  ronipl.  I  in;;  the 
Amadit  ])ro|>t'r,  Montulvo  wrote  a  lesser  work  on  the  ileeds 
of  Ksphtndiun,  son  of  Amwiis  and  Oriana.  Hot  h  an-  print- 
ed in  vol.  xi.  of  Itivadoneyra's  Biblioteea  de  Aut»rr^  A'.ii>/i- 
Holes  (Madrid,  1874)  with  an  Introduetiwi  by  i).  Pas^iml  de 
tJayangos.  A.  \i.  Maksii. 

Montana,  ni'in-i.-ui  na  (sr.  rl  vilas,  stutei,  feni.  of 

VII, 1,1, t  ((MO,  inountaiuousj:  one  of  the  U.S.  of  North  America 
<  \v .  I  rn  gfonp) ;  the  twenty-eighth  Slate  edmitted  into  the 

I'llioll. 

Liti'iition  and  Ana. — It  li.'s  l..  tw,  ,  n  lat.  -11  (>  and  4ii 
N.  and  Ion.  104°  and  110  W. :  i-  iM  umle.!  un  the  \.  by  tin- 
jiroviiie.  -i  of  Allwrta  mid  A^^iiiiboia.  (  anieln.  i.n  the  j-;.  l.y 
the  I  i.'ik.  it  11-,  (in  the  S.  ity  W  i .  inutii;  and  Idaho,  and  on  the 
V>.  by  Milhii;  aver.i„'e  li-is^'th  K.  t.i  W..  470  mi'.i-s  ;  nveniei. 
breaiilh  N.  to  S..  mil.  >;  area.  1  Kl.nsd  s<|.  miles  (liJi.UM,- 
200  acres),  of  which  770  s.|.  miles  ul'e  writer  surfuee. 

I'hi/sirnl  Fiiiliires. — .\s  its  name  imiieate-i,  it  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  there  are  some  fine  valleys,  and  it 
has  an  abundanee  of  timber,  jtiK-h  as  pine,  Ki>ruf:e.  cotlon- 
wood,  and  as|>cu.  The  streams  are  skirted  with  dense 
tliicmtai,  io  which  at  the  profwr  seat^on  there  is  found  plenty 
of  eerrieeberrieer  eanwnte,  aod  fooseberries.  The  Bitter 
Root  nuige  of  momitaiin  forma  the  southwest  boundary ; 
the  main  chain  of  tlie  Boeky  Uoantaina  Uuna  N.  at  the 
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southwest  comer,  and  forms  between  the  two  rangM  a  gnit 
basin,  which  c«nstitnt««  oo»-flfth  of  the  eotiie  ana  M  tiw 

State.  About 
thrw'-flfths  of 
the  .Slate  con- 
si.sts  of  rolling 
table-lands  in 
the  £.,  which 
are  (tencrailv 
treelessandof. 
ten  ill-adapted 
lo  irrigation. 
The  sir»'anis 
which  traverse 
these  table- 
lands, how- 
ever, are  gen- 
erally lined 
with  cotton- 
»<"sl,  willow, 
atnl  i  lier  sim- 
ilar tries.  The 
principal  riv- 
ers are  the 
(ialhitiii,  .Iif- 

fersoii,  and  .Madison,  here  call'-ci  the  Thn-<-  Forks,  which 
unite  and  form  (he  Missouri.  Hi  siiit  >  tle-«-  are  the  Yellow- 
stone, Mu-~.-lshell,  Milk.TetMii,  Sun.  and  .Maria's  river&  etc 
Flathead  I  .iik'-  I  Ik-  'itil)  r.  ii.siihTabh'  lake.  The  TellOW* 
stone  Niiiii.iial  Park  is  purtly  within  Montana. 

Mnii  iiil  I 'i  i^iliirl ii,ti\.-  (rold  has  licen  found  in  everv  pc>r- 
tion  of  the  .stale.  Silver  ore,  iron,  and  <-iial  are  also  found. 
Lignite,  lopper,  and  petroji-iun  are  miiioh^  the  tuinenil 
produels.  The  value  of  gold,  silver.  Ir-el.  alhl  eoppi-r  niiliej 
since  1H«2  has  cm  e.-ded  ^:tJI).(MH»,i»in,  Hi. lie  City  is  the 
great  mining  center,  in  whii-li  the  annual  i.risluet  of  silver 
and  cupper  is  valued  at  more  than  (30.(Ni(J,0(M).  Since  lr<»t6 
the  output  of  copiier  has  excocdetl  that  of  anv  other  Slate, 
and  is  now  annually  more  than  2U0,OilO,O00  lb.'  In  Xrm  the 
pniUuction  of  lead  was  more  than  1U.0U0  tons,  placing  Mon- 
tana fifth  among  lead-producing  States.  In  I8W  the  gold 
product  was  valoed  at  #4,760.100  (State  rank,  fifth):  silver, 
at  9aO,810jgM  (State  rank,  second);  oopper,  8SB4aikW8  Ibw 
(Stat«  imk.  first) ;  and  coal,  l,i4M,4iil  iboit  tana,  vriaa, 
347,357.  The  oop|N>r  prmluct  WW  8IHI  per  cent,  of  the  total 
prodnetof  the  country,  and  almoat  all  of  it  came  from  the 
small  hilla  in  the  town  of  Batteii  The  most  produoUve  coal 
countiee  wave  Fhrk.147.lM  torn,  value  fSMJITO;  Caeende. 
imm  toBM,  mine  |1,MMO;  Caibon.  STilWM  tons,  valne 
%.mjm :  and  OaUatln,  «8,«W  tooa,  Talne  tn)S.71S.  There 
were  3  coking  plants,  with  808  orens.  which  used  110.274 
short  Urns  of  coal  and  prndnced  56.876  short  tons  of  coke, 
value  (nUO.IOO.  A  numner  of  ilepmits  of  coal  well-adapted 
to  coke-making  have  been  found  near  the  entrance  lo 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  Valuable  sapphire  mines  have 
be<-n  f)|iem>d  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Missouri  river.  18 
niile-v  N.  K.  of  Helena,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  mai^ 
ble.  I  ommon,  green,  Tariecated,  and  Uaok,  in  the  Sweet 
(irass  Hills. 

Suit  and  Produrliims. — The  mountains  of  Montana  are 
usually  well  covered  with  forests,  but  the  trtM'S  arc,  if  de- 
ciduous, almost  exclusively  willow,  poplar,  and  cottonwixid  ; 
if  ever^rn-eii,  pine,  spruce,  fir.  cedar,  and  Imlsjiin.  There  is 
ver\'  little  harilwood  titnlM-r  in  the  State,  (irass  and  flowers 
of  great  beaut  v  abound  in  I  he  \  alleys.  As  a  grazing  count  rv 
this  will  always  maintain  a  hitrh  rank,  the  " buneli  j:r.'is^.  ' 
»ji  i-s--,.' |r-iir  f>'r  eiiM  le.  i-oM-riiiL'  all  I  he  hillsides  ami  [il.iiiis. 
Inih'''  1.  i:iari\"  1' rii-  arr  tarin'  l  i  ul  lu  the  au1ui;ili  ti.;.-et 
thrir  1 1  s  uij:  !  hrouuli  I  he  winter,  and  springtime  tiiids 

thei:i  ih  trio.!  cmilition.  Since  1NK">  miieh  has  be. n  ihaie 
tMiiH  i'ii--  .■li.'rienlt lire  by  means  of  irrigation.  .M'oiirrhe 
fi'.it  '1,11-  J. nil  b.-tween  the  gn-at  inoiintain  raii;:es  'inoraMe 
opj  1' a-;  iiijil  ICS  I  lei-ur,  and  w  herever  irrigal  i<in  has  been  pro- 
viih  il  an  iilmielant  a^:rieuhnre  is  the  result. 

The  following  summary  from  the  census  reports  of  1S*<0 
and  1880  tbows  the  extent  of  furm  opefationa: 


FARMS,  ETC. 

Total  mitii'ii-r  o'  riirm*  

Total  aerviiKe  i>r  rnrinit  

Total  value  of  famia,  IneliHUng 
buthUoin  and  fleooea  

• 


18  HO. 

l.SI« 
406, 088 


180O. 


1,864,11? 
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The  fulluwinf;  table  »hows  tho  acri'Hjfc,  yield,  and  T*lu« 
of  the  priucipftl  crops  iii  the  uuleiular  y«'Hr  IIKK) : 


rhurchu.—Tbti  census  of  1800  g«Ts  til*  foDowingattti*- 

tic8  of  the  principal  religious  bodies: 


YfaM. 

tt,970  bush. 

ft#1.flM  •■ 
UO.flMtotis 

$14,141 

i.oirH.i«B 

96,7» 
S,18H.Ti» 

5tl,U4 

On  Jan.  1. 1900,  the  farm  aniiuab  coinririwMl  14fl.7?<l  horw  s. 
value  $3.491. 1»3 ;  878  mules,  value  |;{a.509  ;  45.314  mikh- 
oiws,  value  |1.77f<.574  :  914.4M  oxen  and  other  cattle,  value 
|;24,S65.UNS» :  :3.884.17»  sheep,  value  111,017,474;  and  about 
4o.)joo  swine,  value  |8W^:  total  bead,  tjmjtUt  total 

value,  ♦37.562.S39. 

C/tnui/r.— The  cHoiate  ia  milder  than  tbatoC  Stataaiaither 
E.  in  the  same  latitude,  Tbe  anooal  naaa  tMDPwatnm 
ntnges  f  rom  44' to  48*.  The  oUiuta  ia  TCtT  drjr.  Tha  an- 
TiuJ  rainfall  at  Fort  Benton  ia  but  1M7  lacim,  and  it  ia 
nearly  the  same  oTer  moat  of  tbe  State. 

Divisions.— For  adininistratiTe  pnrpoeea,  Montana  is  di- 
vided (1001)  into  tvronty-four  counties,  a.s  folluws: 

COCjmES  ASD  COfNTV-ToWNS.  WITH  POITLATIOX  FUR  H*j0. 


B>aTer  Head. 

B.tMdwalrr*-. . 

CarboDt  

Caacada.  

CbcXeM  


Fenrna, 

naSimd  t  

Gallatin  

Orantt'- 1  

JefTtTS-ftl  ,  , 

hewin  anil  Olarkr- . 

Madisoo.  

Meajlber  

Xhwnil*  

Park  

Raralll  t  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Oraas  *  

Triun*  

V«H,-yf  

Yrllowntoiu  

'Cmrtodlaai 


ToUl«. 


T-D 

6-  F 

7-  H 

*  r 

i-J 

5-E 
5-H 
»-C 
7-F 

6~r 

5-  E 
7-E 

6-  F 

6-  D 
TO 
«-D 
»-E 

7-  H 
S-B 
>-K 
•-I 


inn. 


4,au 


4.741 

ir..lM 
3.514 

'«i46  I 

is'oin 

lil.145 

4.a« 

4.749 
14.4X7 

M» 

!BI^744 


&.8IS  i 

«i.rr:  ' 

lll.WWl 
T.-lil 

a.»u 

IT.^fl 
<.M7  , 

•AU 

4,W» 

i».in 
7.e«6 

ia,9M  , 

7341  < 
7.H« 
47,«B 
.■».ii>*i 

4.]a& 


oouNTT-Towaa 


Dilloo.  

Townaeiul ....  ... 

Rrd   

(Jr^i  Kalta  

y,<n  IlMituD  

MiU-«  City  

•  iU-mlltro  

I>wr  LiodR«  City. . 
Lewialown  

K"MN>e»  

Bomnan «...  

PhillltiataHK.  

Boul(ier  Tanr... 

Helena  

Vinrini*  city..  .. 
White  Sulphur  Sp. 

MlmtMila  

Urinirirton  

Stevpiuiville  

Buttt?  

Bin  Timber  

Chateau  

Ul 


p-r. 
>m. 

1.U0 
4I« 

ii.gnu 

I.0Z4 


i.oes 

3.419 

m 

ib'.rro 

3<18 
4*1 

S4S 

».47f) 


■Jlll.'ixli 


S,1H1 


•  Hff>^ne*  f'lr  l-icatioii  nf  uitiiiv 
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/Vincifxii  Citieg  and  TmruA. — Huttf,  30.470;  Orpat  Falls, 
14.9:}<»;  n.  l.  nn  (rmiit^l i,  10.771);  .Vnawjnda, 9,453 ;  Jli-^soula. 
4.3««:  IW.pnmn.  3,41!»;  HilIiuK>,3,-itil  :  Livinjfstun,  'J.TTM; 
Walkervill.-,  2,021 ;  KalisjH-l.  2.528 :  Ked  IxKlgc.  ^,102. 

I'opvlaiion  and  Jiace».—\n  1870.  aO.SO.I ;  1(<;HII.  ;i«,1.5tt: 
1880.  133,150  (native.  Sfl.tWJ :  foreijrn.  43.096 ;  male,  8T,.hk-..>  ; 
female,  44.277;  white,  127.271  ;  ml. .red.  4,888,  compriaiuK 

I.  4M)  iiersonsof  .\fri(»n  dew-eni.  j.'i  lj  (  himai^  %  Jap—eee. 
arid  SiV)  civili/r.l  lii,liun.<i) ;  l!MMi,  2-i;W29. 

f'irii'nr,. —  I'hr  Stnii'  bus  no  debt,  and  genenilly  hn-s  !i 
larir»-  iuiliimi-  in  its  treasurv.  The  assessed  valuatiim  iii 
im.i  wii-  (!14<I.H21.M70. 

BankoH/. — In  ITKlO  there  were  21  national  lutnks  with  a 
-capital  of  |2.30."i,0(»< » ;  surplus  and  iir  .lits.  if  l.l!iH,Hfl0.70: 
and  dfpf)sit.s.  |t3,36<),2H4.")2  ;  \~i  ^tate  banks,  oaiiilal.  flUKI,- 
0<M);  .«ur]>lu.s  and  pn)fll.s.  ^78,914;  d.  |K)sils.  |;6,(l66.a'>7 : 
and  R  private  banks,  capitnl.  f  271.t>0<) ;  .surplus  and  j)^!!!!.^ 
fn().:ni;  and  .ii'i « .sirs.  |3.50«.8h:1 

JJe<ins  Iff  I  'iiinnj  inurnlioH. — In  li?99  the  .State  btiard 
<'<|ualizalion  lixnl  the  n'-s»-sseii  value  of  all  railway  property 
in  the  State  at  f  14.!i92.tM».  nn  iwrea.se  in  the  vear  of 

II.  199,108.  The  (in«at  Ndrihern  liailway  has  almui  4(M) 
miles  of  niuiUx-d  in  the  State.  There  wen-  twentv-nine 
railways  in  all,  with  an  nf,'>rri'>,'ate.  uiileuu'e  (jf  2.!(KS-;{!).  tlie 
tuitii  i[>al  oneji  iieiug  ti>e  Kurlheni  I'liritic  and  the  Great 
S'urt lii-rii.  The  exten.sion  of  liie  latii  r  i.i..  nerl  to  sfttieinent 
the  Fl.itlieiui  eountry.  and  also  tjippid  ((jresi.s  at  cedar,  tir. 
atid  pine  that  were  pri'viously  alnn i»t  inaccessible:  il  ihu- 
piiaev^  thrraii/li  a  region  who%  agricultural  resourcea  an: 

'  *  I  of  ir  Iniriinj:  Ihniniindl  01 fnmiHfw 
TOU  TUL— 15 


DKMOMLHilKma. 


Roman  Caltoollc.  

Methodist  E|iiM.-o|ial  

Preebytvriaa  iu  the  i;.  &  <rf  A . 

Proteauuit  Eltiacopal  

IHsciplenof  Clu^  

BapliHt...   

Methodist  Kpiacopall 
CmiKrcigalioDal . . . 


Orr*nij»- 
Una*. 

ChaxiM 
—4  Mb. 

1 

Mm>iw. 

1 

M 

IrtS 

25.149 

48 

4« 

U 

d4 

1)183 

ao 

as 

i.tot , 

18 

14 

14 

14 

em 

IB 

sa 

4l« 

7 

&4& 

81*4.100 

mfioo 


Schools. — Tbe  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Daltota,  and  Waahinston 
gtiarantaed  that  on  becoming  a  State  Montana  should  r»- 
ceive  tba  aiztaenth  and  tbirtjr-aixlh  asetiana  ot  vrtry  town- 
ship of  tha  State,  tbe  brooeads  llR»i  tba  aalaof  which  should 
fonn  a mnmuMnt  aeliool  fmid;  tbat  tha  State aboold also 
be  aatitHd  to  5  ptr  oent  of  tba  net  pweeeda  faoaivod  ftam 
Mjmbttti  paWiotiad^ gj'^jKi&AL^' ^ ^'^^ 

tobelikewiaeapartof  tbepefauuMotseboolfBiid;  andtbat 
tba  State  shoaldieeelTa  m  gnnt  of  91  saeUooa  of  nnappio- 
priatad  poblio  land»,  to  eiMte  a  fnad  for  tba  anpport  of  a 
State  uivanity,  140.000  aem  fbr  Mriealtnimr  ooUegea, 
100,000  aciea  for  a  achool  of  mines,  100,000  acraa  for  State 
normal  schoola,  and  80,000  acres  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum. Under  Uiese  prorisiona,  tbe  Legislature  in  1806  pasted 
aoU  eatabliahine  the  State  Univenitj  at  Miasoula,  tbe  State 
Agricultural  (\dlege  at  Boteman,  the  State.School  of  Minee 
at  lUitte  (*ity,  the  State  Kornial  School  at  Dillon,  the  State 
I  leaf  and  Dumb  S(^hool  at  Boulder  City,  a  State  Befonn 
Sc-huol  at  Miles  City,  and  a  home  for  orphans,  fonndUnga^ 
and  destitute  children  at  Twin  Bridges.  At  the  same  time 
the  Slate  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  select  lands 
for  the  e«lucat  i»nal  in.<(titution8.  I'ublic  school  statistics  for 
1896-99  rihowed.  t  hildreu  of  school  ace,  49,496:  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  89.070;  aTarage  daily  attendance,  28,400. 
There  were  OM  scdioob  and  1,066  teachers— 901  men,  and 
885  women ;  the  ave«n  Bonthly  salary  for  men  wa.sf68JM; 

.    nie  value  of  school  |trn|,i  rly  was  $1.- 

'  ezpendl- 


for  women  |48.61.   Tut  value  of  school 

^  -9Hi,  f; 


815,ii41  ■ 


857,905:  the  school  revenue  (189 
ture.  1770,150. 

Lihrarits. — Atf-ordinjr  to  a  U.  S.  Oovemroent  report  on 
nubliti  libraries  of  1.000  toIiums  and  upward  each  in  1801, 
Montana  had  libraries,  containing  21.139  bound  volumes 
and  1.300  pamplilets.  The  libraries  were  classified  as  fol- 
lows: General.  1  :  college,  1 ;  law,  1 ;  State,  1;  and  histoid 
ical.  1.  The  .Montana  BiatofiealSoeletywaa  made  a  State 
institution  in  IHOl. 

I\tM-<)fiets  atul  I'eriudieaU. — In  Jan.,  1901,  there  were  499 
post-offices,  of  which  25  were  presidential  (2  first-class,  0 
secund-clas-s,  17  thii-d-class)  and  474  fourth-class.  There 
were  180  ninney-onler  ofBc«"»,  and  3  money-order  stations. 
Of  periwlicals,  there  wer«!  12  of  daily,  2  Iri-weekly.  2  siemi- 
wiiddy.  74  weekly.  1  Hemi-nionthly.  and  4  of  monthly  jiul)- 
lication  ;  total,  l*.'. 

Chnriltihlf,  Hrtnnnatory,  and  Pewil  Inntittiiintnt. — On 
the  admission  of  the  State  tho  fornii  r  ti-rrit'irial  )M'uiten- 
liary  at  l>e«>r  Lodge  wa.s  turned  over  for  a  Stale  prison,  and 
a  second  one  ha-i  lieeii  ere<:ted  since  at  Hillings.  Pending 
the  coniplelion  of  the  autlmrizcil  State  institiilions,  arrunge- 
nienls  were  imule  Id  niaiiitain  liir  iiiNin*'  at  public  expense 
liv  private  itiiliviihiais  at  W'urtn  .'springs.  nn<l  a  niiiiibcr  of 
ili  :ir  )iiiil  ilunib,  Mind,  and  fi-rl.lc minded  <  hiliiren,  in  ap- 
propriate iuslitutiiiiis  nut  of  the  .'state.  A  .Stale  Ixiard  of 
charities  and  rcforni  wns  cri  iitt-ci  by  the  Legislature  in  18!l3. 

l^ilidrnl  OruiiiuiiitKDi. — The  c  i  institution  perm  its  aliens  tx) 
own  ;iiiiifs  and  miniiiL'  pruju  rtv;  pros<Tibes  pulyganiy  ;  and 
prohiliiis  trust.*,  cont rnrt  lalior  in  pri!>ons  and  refunnatories. 
and  |i  lit  erics.  Thr  cxcciitiveauihority  is  vested  in  a  ( ii  ivcrnur. 
Lieutenant  •(  iovi-riM  T,  , Secretary  of  State,  attorney -general, 
.St«te  treasurer.  .Stjitr  auiliior,  and  suf<ei-intcn.l.  nt  of  public 
instruct  ion,  all  el.itisl  for  four  yejirs.  The  <  i.ivrninr  is  given 
aullcrity  l<i  veto  separate  items  of  appropna!  t' iti  bills.  The 
legislativcauthority  is  vesicd  in  a  Lcgislal  ivc  .VsM'udily,  i  oin- 
prising  (1901)  a  .Senate  of  24  ineinbers.  electeil  for  four  years, 
and  a  House  of  Kepreselitativi'-  of  TO  nictiib.  r-,  elected  for 
two  years.  The  Legislature  IcMs  In.  ininil  -  i.iiis.  I;iiiite<l 
t.i  sixty  days.  It  is  prohibil<sl  fruin  nui k  .i[ipr'.ipr:iil  ions 
for  elinrilable,  itidustrial.  educational,  ir  I.,  iicv,  .K  ut  pur- 
poMsi  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  coiumunity  not  under 
the  absolute  control  ot  toe  States  nw'  to  anjr  dBnomiwationai 
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or  sectarian  institution  or  asiXK-iation.  Tiie  Supreme  Court 
bus  appt'lUtr  juri!uiicti<>n  only,  with  a  suju-rvisory  control 
ovtT  all  minor  i-ourts.  It  cunt^Uts  ot  tblW  judg<'«  ("who  may 
lie  itn n  ji^t^l  to  five)  electwl  by  tlw  paopfe  for  six  years. 
Judges  of  district  courts,  county  attorneys.  ju^tiufS  of  the 

Ceaco.  and  the  clerk  of  the  Supn-me  Court  are  al!<o  elected 
f  the  people.  Citiwns  of  the  U.S.,  who  tuive  been  n>!<i- 
dentv  or  the  State  for  one  jrear,  and  of  »  oonntj  for  thirty 
days  next  nrecedinc;  an  elwtion.  may  vote,  eiceptinj;  L'.  S. 
soldiers,  felons,  an<i  Indians.  Women  are  eli^nble  t»  bold 
the  office  of  county  superinlemient  of  !<chool!>,  orany  school- 
district  offlce,  anil  have  the  right  to  vole  at  any  sieh'K)!-<lis- 
Irict  eleclioti.  The  lax  n»tc  for  State  purpow>!  vn-^  limitwl 
to  three  mills  with  the  iiroviition  that  wh*  n  ili>'  vhUk  of 
the  taxable  pr!.|i.  rty  of  the  State  reaches!  ^iloo.OtMJ.OOU  the 
nite  should  ii  it  -  N'  )  two  antl  a  half  mills,  and  when  the 
value  reached  fJjiKt.txM^.OOO  the  rale  bhouM  not  exceed  one 
mill  and  a  half;  but  the  rate  may  be  iiierea.wd  by  a  majority 
Tote  of  all  thtkse  voting  on  the<{Ue«lion  at  a  KLMieral  State 
election.  The  State  capital  was  ftxtxl  temiMtntrilv  at  Helena. 
At  the  ({eneral  electiou  in  1*<W"2  rr.fr-'  wf>n»  f  a*t  for  a  rrua- 
nent  canital  as  fni.'iws:  lUMO;  A iMi  iiiiitu.  in. IS}; 

Hutte  f  ily.  7.T.')'J  ;  H  ./.niijin,  T.tis.') ;  ( ,r- ;it  '.iii;, ;  I),  .  r 

I/l"!;;;,.  !<.H;{;  Hll.l  li'Mlllil-r,  2':i:t;  .■ill.l  lill.'ll  1  in.l.l'  Willi 
H.-li-ll.l  HW'i  Alilii'- nil  Itl  WIU-  ill  f-rri'il  tn   llu'  u'l'IU'I'llI  I'ln-I  li  ■[! 

of  !>>!•  t,  wlii'ii  1  li  li  -i;!  u  ,1,  1  hii^i  n. 

// )  ^ti,nj. — Ml  iiidiiiH  iimi  hmi  »  /ew  t  !■  rs.  rni:-tl  v  t  rn|iji.-rs 
aii'i  hiintiTs  mill  M>uie  miriHiotiaries,  for  (umiy  \fnT^  li.  fore 
its  orgiiiu/.i;  Mil  Hs  11  Territory,  but  !t«  ^-r.  iw;ti  l.'iii'^  rri.m  :lie 
discovt-rv  I'f  i^'nlil  ili.T.i  ;ii  iMCil.  It  .1  ji.-irl  nf  Iiiahd 
Territiiry  Lill  Mas  -ti,  is»«l,  wfi.  ti  ;t  uu-  ■  iri,'iuii/i"l  ;i>  .i  m  )>u- 
Th:-'  Ti  rrit<iry.  Aftn-  tin  .liv-i  vrv  i.f  u'l'Iil,  j>,  ii|,'.-  ll.ii  k.'ii 
in  tt'uiu  sill  ijutirlfr*.  In  llu'  i-urin  r  il.iy^  i  in n-  wii-  n  vits 
mixed  (Mipulation,  aiiinii;;  «hii  h  urri-  ;i  iniiiii  rr  nf  in  t.  ii 
robliers  and  iles^K?nM.k«;».  vihu  iil  "iir  t:nir  Mt-mi-U  u.  Uaw 
complft.'  [1.1",  >Mi'ii  of  the  Territory.  Tins  Mtate  of  thingM 
contmneil  ^luiil  ;liii  respe»'l«ble  f.i.rtinii  nfthe  community 
could  endiiri'  il  un  lllll^^•■r,  w  lien  [li,'y  f  irninl  I  In  insi'lves 
into  an  orgutniutiuii  knuwn  ii>  ihr  "  VspumUj,"  who  ad- 
ministenxl  the  law  without  inirtuility  or  favor,  and  many  li 
miscreant  was  han^^ed  by  theiii.  ll  was  ouli-  a  favorite 
hiintinK-KT"'«n''  f'"'  bunter?  and  trap|>erss  and  Fort  lJ«-iiioii, 
on  Miwouri  river,  at  the  hea*l  of  navigation,  was  a  fur-tratling 
post.  Having; adojtted  a  State citunl it ut ion  the  Territorv  was 
kdmitted  to  the  I  nion  as  a  Stale  on  Nov.  H,  WJ).  Oii  l»ct. 
IJS,  18tta,  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  rii>ervation, 
in  Southern  MooUMia,  aKgregsting  about  l.iMO.UOU  acre^, 
veie  opened  to  aoUlenien!. 


SfaU. 

Joerpb  K.  Toole   5-.' 

.loliii  K.  Ricknrds    l-Vi 

R«>Hfrt  B.  Soiitta  laOT-iKo! 

j<w<>phK.ToiiiB.  lan- 
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Frnliris  >tci4(li>T  OU-tiUK     l'^  ^  >. 

GTvea  i'lav  .Suilth   lf*ii«  uH 

Jiillim  M-  Anliley    INIItt  ru 

Benjwnilii  F.  P<itM.   INTU  Si' 

J  S<-hu)  ler  ('r<«»if   l«»«-«4 

B,  l-U«  I'nrjieneer   19M-W 

SaniuelT  IfmsHr   IHKS  i« 

Prewlou  (I  T.-^lii'  k;i  ■ 

At:Tiii>KiTif>.  (laiiiii't;. 

l'(ak,  hi'lhu.  iiirl   MuHt'iKii.  I. 

(rfitgra  phi  fill  and  (troiogifni  Sitrirtf  of  tin.  InrilorifK): 
Crittenden.  Mrlrurohn/ifol  Ohnrrvafiona  in  Coloriulo  niiH 
MontaiM,  lS7.<~7i  )voV  vi.,  Mii.\;  (Uiditirfi  T.ifn'x.  tS'iS-7-' 

{WTi)x  Suiir,  III,    Ci.iirf  /i'.//-;r.'<,  ;,".>  I'.ailcToft, 

irii.«/i  (''i,,'.'(<//.  Idahii,  Mnntanu  {WMv,  .Vi  ai  i<  ii.».\ ,  S.,  fi-rtnr 
Cn.irt  l;.i><iy':*  :,f  CnivKamX  and  1»»3>;  Muo-roi  nr. >•>. 
oj  the  L  nit'd  .S7a/««  ;  l'- ^  'Vnsus  Hul/rlin«;  IN  |  i  -  -^ 

,bf  tho  U.  id.  Deiwrtnent  of  A  MT^i  1 '  1 : 1 1 1 1 . . 

U.  li.>e<J  by  C.  K.  At)AM:>. 

Xonfanel'll.  OirsKfi-E  :  itjit.Mnan  nnd  iir^'t  ;  b.  at  Fuc- 
ce<'chio,  in  Tu!«-any,  In  IHlIt;  i|.  in  lsH2.  was  eiliu  atc<l 
at  the  I'niversity  of  I'isji,  nnd  in  published  a  volume 

of  i>oetry  ;  from  lH:{7^;t!»  practice"!  <u<-c  «-s.-fiillv  !i!<  hii  mlvo- 
cate;nnd  in  1H4-'*  was  iipjiointed  ^'^•l^•^^<.r  <>f  Civil  imd  ('"iti- 
nier'^irtl  Law  in  tin.  Cni\erHlty  <if  Pisa.  V,\>'t\  bef<iro  ISl'i 
■n  1  1  \.  II-  1  -iiiieh  «tlfiitii)n  t'v  his  prti|>iisi.il  lilH-ral  r\- 
ionn*,  by  liui  ()«>lirir-»|  «ssiK.iiiti<>n  kiMwn  iis  Fr'i'i  ll'  f'!>.'iniii 
and  bv  the  Jfalia,  si  j'lurnal  edited  by  him  '  I';  :i  ii;  I^K 
with  t'he  motto  "  Kiforma  e  Nn/iounlifA."  <iu  ilm  l.ri  «kiii^' 
out  of  the  revolution  in  Ih4s  In.  voluntei.r<'d.  and  distin- 
piisheil  himself  by  Ins  vulor.  A  report  of  his  dc-tth  at  thr 
buttle  of  Curtatojie  b<'<.a!i;i-  i un  .  :r ,  md  he  wu."  uiiiversjiHy 
kiueuUxl.   Mauini  wrx/te  a  splendid  t-ulogf  upuu  hua,  11« 


was,  however,  only  severely  wounded  and  a  larisoner.  On 
hii*  return  to  Tu.-K-aiiy  he  be<ame  a  member  of  ihe  conetitn- 
tional  titinistry,  and  on  the  fti(;ht  of  the  grand  dube  in 
he  was  chotien  triumvir  with  (luerrazzi  and  Mauini.  At 
this  time  he  exerted  himself  for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with 
Home.  While  he  was  on  a  mission  lo  Paris  the  restoration 
look  place,  and  MuutanelU  remained  an  exile  until  l^TiS, 
during;  which  time  he  published  two  volumes  of  metnoire, 
Memorit  «»//'  ltnlia  «  meeiaimeHte  mlla  7Wuih>  dal  ISH 
at  1S50  (Turin,  1853;  French  trans,  by  V.  Anund,  Pwrii, 
1857).  AmoiiK  his  {Mwrns  are  mentioned  with  praise  La 
Tfntmiime,  and  a  tragedy  entitled  Comma.  In  1859  he 
declared  himself  for  the  autonomy  of  Ttisi-iiny.  rather  tha.i 
for  the  unification  of  Italy.  La  Xuotn  }Jiirii)Hi,h  journal 
founded  by  him,  was  the  special  organ  nf  In-  ti-x-uiiarpolit- 
ical  ideas,  and  its  publication  ceased  nt  hi-- ilnath.  See  BL 
Keili,  Uieordi  biojfin^fiia  »u  O.  Montunelh 

Revised  by  A.  K.  Mar-sr. 

MoB'tnniatM :  an  MVlj  Christian  sect,  the  followers  of 
Montanus  of  I'euuza  in  Fhrjgia.  Ue  appears  to  have  been 
a  priest  of  Cybele,  was  converted  about  160  a.  i>..  and  soon 
after  In-Kan  to  fall  into  flls  of  MitMy  aiitt  to  niter  prophe- 
i  ii  >.  lie  waA  joined  by  two  iFonm  (Maxiniilla  and  Pri<t- 
>  ilhi)  of  wealth  and  liigtt  aocUl  poaitjon,  who  deserted  their 
hust»ands  and  became  prophrtnF=ips.  Expelled  from  the 
Church,  he  set  up  for  himself.  >rri:!i!i;>uii:  n  Ixnly  of  preach- 
ers to  be  supported  by  Ihe  v«ilijiiu»ry  lontributionK  of  his- 
followers.  He  (<»tabli»)ied  a  singular  hierarchy,  i-oiiKistiiij^ 
iif  (1)  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Pepuza,  which  was  U>  be  the 
ini  t  toptdis  of  the  millennial  kin(;dom  :  (2)  cenones,  which 
have  not  been  dcscrilied ;  (8)  bishops.  Orthodox  in  respe»-t 
to  the  cardinal  doi'trinesi,  his  tewhing,  in  substance,  was 
that  the  .Mosaic  and  Chri-Mian  disptuisations  having  failed 
tn  suve  the  worhl,  a  new  revelation  had  been  mwle  through 
him  and  his  two  prophetpsst-'*,  Thi-i  rcvpl.^tton  j"if>rt«iRed 
not  to  doctrine,  but  to  ilis<i).)iii>'.  Tlic  [minis  wm — ,  1'- 
fastinjj.  at  flr«t  twf.  ami  iiftiTWiinl  tlin-c  antniHl  flis1^  nf  a 
ww^li,  iMsltinl  <if  I'll!  Mii'li  fast  ;  rJi  fiirl'iililiiii,'  M-coti'l  iiiar- 
riap'«:IJ!i  rcfu^in^-  fi'-tinatii  111  l<  > -uch  a>  had  Int-ii  ijuilty 
1  if  inn  ri  Irr,  ailultcry,  nr  ululat  ry  ;  ill  n  i  jui  riiie  I  )i>-  vol  Lin^  i  .f 
viri^ins  in  the  atssembiie*  of  tlu' (  liun'h.  'I'hf  nnvi'lty  was- 
nut  in  the  things  thems«>lvi*,  uIik  h  witi.  jilrrady  ii'i|(ular, 
liul  in  preM-ribinij  l\\em  in  »il  »'itn'iu  i'  In  \»  liat  was  <'lairiii-<l 
t<i  1h'  a  n«'«  r\iiri--s  revelation.  '1  h>-  >ysti-in  ri-.-i-i m-iI  »• 
first  with  v.iiii.  fa\i<r  at  Komu.  Iri'iui'Ks  nf  ( iaiil  wjia  tol- 
rfaiil  tiiWdi'il  It,  I'liinilv  It  ^^  as  Inaliii  nviTywhere  as  a 
In  ri  sy,  [In  St nitn:li' iMs  wt n.  in  A-in  -Mitjor  and  Northern 
.■Vfr.ca  ;  'I'ri  l  iilliaii  it-  .al.li  -t  rlutmpion.    S-vere  laws- 

against  tin-  sr.  t  were  fimcU-il  i '  '."/. -/"i^,  1 :5 :  os  late 

as  530  aid  .'^f.J  a.  D.  The  oriLMiial  s,aip  rs  ,>f  information 
in  rep.-it'l  ti>  Monlani.sm  are.  muii.lv,  Kus,  liin--.  llitl.,  vol.  iii., 
M  r.i;  K|!i[ili«nius,  Hirr.,  4M,  4t> ;  and  l'J  nf  ili.-  ;i7  7Vfa- 
/i.ii.s  (if  Trrriillian.  .See  JJoiitnnUm  and  tht  /•VtmtYitw 
('huri-h,  \i\  .li.hii  lie  .Soyres  <187N.. 

Montanus  Ariai* :  .See  AlUAi>  Moxtam's. 
Muntaubau,  nioiVtobAA':  capital  of  the  government 
of  Tarn-et-Garonoe.  France;  on  the  Tarn, 81  miiee  N. of 
ToulouM-  fsee  map  of  Fnuice,  n  f.  8'K>.  It  is  an  old  but 
well-built  town,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  con- 
tains a  slill  older  catheilral.  It  has  largo  manufactures  of 
woi.lensand  bi-ct-root  sugar,  exttmsive  dye-works  and  di»lU- 
lerii'.s.  and  carries  on  a  <'onsiderable  trade  in  vine  and  grain» 


It  was  one  of  the  Protestant  atrunffbolds  in  Jfmnce,  and  haa 
u  flourishing  Protectant  tbaolugual  achoo].    Ptoin  (lflO]> 
22,819:  (lawi)  29.470. 
Xoatonk'  Potat:  *  hM,  fertila  haadlaad,  tha  dtnnM* 


eaatem  point  of  Lone  a  pari  oif  the  township  of 

l-M  Hampton,  Snffolk  oo.,  N.  Y.  It  wa>  the  veat  of  the 
Montank  Indiana,  nowazthiet.  It  has  a  stone  ligbthotwe 
with  a  flaabinir  white  light  of  the  fint  order,  XTi  feet  above 
the  aen,  and  dao  a  f««-traiDpet  $  lat.  41*  4'  18'  2!.,  km.  71* 
51'  «•  W. 

Monfiiiilis:  See  Auiosvi'iAN  Indi.os. 

.Wont  Blanr,  mon  biaan'  IKr.  muunlnin.  from  its 

|>crp''tual  sn.iw]  ;  <ine  nf  the  ri'tiniin  Alj'--,  l.'i.T.Mi  fi  rt  lii^'h, 
aiul  the  hiiihi  si  uioimtain  in  Kur  .p..  .  .m  t-jiL  Mt.  Kibiiu  in 
tlie  ( 'aui  asus.  It  is  ii  long  e|lii.-r  i.f  i,'raiiitp  and  crystalline 
sithists  direct. .ll  X.  K.  and  S.  W..  and  .•standing  at  the  angle 
whi-re  Fraiii^-.  Switzerland,  and  Ilalv  mwt,  the  prsHcijMil 
peak  bring  in  Fraii'-r.  It  is  rnvero«1  with  an  in  <  «[.  so 
thick  tlifit  H  linii/.iiilHl  shaft  Irlvm  in  at  HI  f.-rt  Is  l.i«  the 
tiighestpuiut  toailii^tauix  of  75  feel  «iUi  Ut«nil  driflo.didnoL 
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reach  the  rock.  From  this  mass  of  ice  cxtt'iKl  numerons 
glaciers  down  the  vhIIcvs,  in  soim^  cum-s  to  an  fli'vatioii  of 
only  3.600  feet.  The  line  fif  |K-riietual  snow  extends  down 
to  ^,600  feet.  The  (IrniniiKe  is  into  lx>th  the  lUn'me  ami  V<>. 
The  asoeiit  is  ilitnf^enms  nnd  fii(i',;iiinj{,  rei|uiring  two  liuvs, 
sttirtini;  from  t  Imiiiimni  irleviition  3.44o  fe«-t)  on  tlie  S'., 
•nd  srwmiint'  the  llrst  nitrht  at  (imnds  Millets  (ll.''f^J-'>  fe<  ti. 
The  first  aseent  wus  intide  by  the  ^ruide  Hiilniat  in  1 7^(5. 
The  Second,  in  the  f<ill'iwink;  year,  wh5  by  llir  i  i  li  tiniled 
physicist  Sanssiire.  who  recorded  the  (ir>t  phy-ii  nl  dliv-rva- 
tions  ever  inmle  on  liitrh  mountains,  .^l<lnt  lilnnr  li.is  siiu'o 
Ix-en  a  nutalile  field  f.ir  ~<  ii'nt ilie  ex[i|. irMt ion,  .'ind  in  S  iit., 
1W3,  under  the  inst  igiii  ion  of  .M.  ,)iiii>-eii.  uii  eniiiH-Mi  Kieii<  li 
scientist,  sn  olwervutory  was  erwted  on  tin'  nmuntnin  ni  ,'ir 
thi'  Jiiifx.    It  is  devoteil  to  meteorolot'ii-  an<l  n-trom  inic 

Makk  W.  II  AKItlM.roX. 

Montcalm.  m5n  kaahn  ,  IjOUIs  .losKni  Saint-\  than.  Mar- 
qmsdr:  Htldier;  l>.  lu'iir  Ninies.  Fninf',  in  171','.  1  •■■^rimU'd 
from  a  noble  family,  he  n-'fivcd  a  <  ar!  tul  i  dui  ution,  Hnii  at 
fiiurtoen  vears  of  atre  enti  rrd  llie  finny,  mid  was  dislin- 
piished  in  Italy,  iioheniiu,  und  ( Germany,  uttaininK  the  rank 
»if  colonel.  In  1756  he  was  a[iiMjint<-d  to  the  chief  cuinnmn'l 
of  the  French  tnioiw  in  (  Htiixfa,  and  three  months  after  his 
arrival  I'aiiliiriHl  Fori  '  >i;tnrio  |i  iswc^oi  mul  a  year  later  Fort 
A\'illiaiii  llenry  <Lake  (ieor>,'e);  in  .Inly,  17."jH,  he  iK-rii[pH'l 
Fort  Tii  oiidi'TOea,  where  he  succfssfnlly  r»'j>ulseil  a>;neaily 
sujjerior  Itritisti  force  untler  .Mienrombie.  To  jiroteet 
yael>ec,  thn^toned  by  the  fnrecrs  of  (ten.  Wolfe,  .Montcalm 
aaaetubled  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on  the  Montnioreney, 
where,  Julr  31.  1759,  he  repulsed  Wolfe,  who,  retiring,  se- 
cretly re»c)ied.Sei)t,  13.  the  heiRhts  f>f  Abraham,  in  tlie  rear 
of  the  army  of  Montcalm.  With  numbers  nearly  e^iual, 
Montcalm  gare  battle  to  the  British,  but,  though  displaying 
the  utmost  personal  bravery,  his  troops  gave  wur,  aod  were 
entirely  routed  by  a  charm  which  foDowed,  wdfe  fell  re- 
ktidng  in  his  vietory,  whue  Montcalm,  who  had  ncaivad  a 
ulal  wound,  died  tM  following  day,  exalting  that  be  ahoold 
not  lire  to  wo  the  tumodmr  of  Qnebeo.  A  noooment 
atanda  in  Qnebee  to  the  memory  of  »a  two  heraea. 

XMit  Cenis,  mdn's«-nee' :  a  remarkable  mountain  pass 
of  the  Alps ;  on  the  boundary  between  the  Italian  province 
of  Turin  and  the  French  department  of  Savoie,  at  trie  junc- 
tion of  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps.  It  forms  a  plateau 
.6.778  feet  high',  with  a  peak  11,451  feet  high.  In  ISUd-lO 
Napoleon  L  laid  an  elegant  and  comfortable  carriage-mad 
over  the  tikkmL.oeni»tkiag  Fienoe  wtth  Italy.  In  1887  a 
■nilwwon  tlie  vUl  ayitaBwaieHtiedonrthe  pass,  run- 
idiigfortlieBioakpartbf  theildeof  tliBoenfaf»>inad.  It 
never  paid  well,  aod  waadiaoootintied  in  un.  Tbeftunont 
tnnnel  was  begun  in  Aug.,  18S7.  completed  Dec.  Sfl^  1870, 
and  opened  for  trafflc  in  Sept.,  1871.  It  ie  8  ndlea  loqg^ 
Ineking  only  80  yards.  Its  north  end  ie  aj043  feat  above 
the  aea,  its  south  end  iJiSD,  and  the  middle  eboot  W  feet 
higiier  than  the  aonth  end.  The  coat  wae  SifiOOMO. 
Tada»  ran  thwngh  in  aboat  twenty  minotea.  See  Fnit  ua, 

HoBtelnir?  (ovmhips  Eases  oo.,  N.J.  (for  location  of 
oonaty,  aw  map  of  Hew  Jeraey,  let  9-I^i  en  the  Del, 
liM>k.«iid  W.  «M  the  N.  Y.end  Oteenwood  LalDs  miiwaTs : 
9  mHaa  TSU  bwW.  vt  Newark,  the  eoonty^eeet,  14  miles 
W.  M.  W.  of  now  York  eitj.  It  compilaos  a  tract  5'  miles 
long  bj  U  niks  wide,  and  hae  for  its  western  faonndanr  the 
PIret  or  watelmng  Mountain.  Ita  average  elevation  aboTe 
tide-water  is  801  f.>«t ;  the  pert  called  "The  Heights"  has 
an  Altitude  of  368  feet.  Tne township  has  been  built  up 
chiefly  by  New  York  business  men,  and  the  residential  parts 
arc  Montclair,  Upi>er  Montdair,  and  Montclair  IleiKlits, 
forming  together  a  charming,  healthful  suburb.  There  are 
several  churches,  a  militar)  academy,  a  bi>,-li  S4  I100I,  <  om- 
pleted  in  181Ki  ar  n  k  si  of  $I25,11H).  p'ublic  school8,a  library 
founded  in  1  1  1  ib- house  o[M-ned  in  1880,  a  State  bank 

with  capital  of  f.V»,(NX»,  and  two  weeklv  newspapers.  I'op. 
(1880)  O.MT;  (ItHW))  H.^W;  dlXHi)  13,062'. 

Mont  de  Pi6t*,  m<5tVd«'-pi-a  tii  [Fr.,  mistransl.  of  Ifal. 
MonU  di  I'ielii,  liter.,  mount  of  pify  or  compassion  {pietd 
meaning  both  niei  y  and  pitr).  CL  Ff. piili  and  piVi' ] :  an  in- 
etitution  for  the  hianing  of  money  at  a  low  inten  si  to  the 
poor,  plwlges  being  taken  for  Security.  The  earliest  seems 
to  have  Ijwn  that  of  Padua,  fonndecl  in  1 191  in  onposition 
to  the  nsnrious  practice  of  the  Jews.  The  ancient  Lombard 
houses  and  mi»dern  loan-funds  are  in  principle  the  same. 
The  ifon^t  di  Pietd  at  Rome  are  among  the  best  managed 
inthewerid.  Thelfeiii APtftfrneybe rcgaidedaaapab- 


Ho  system  of  pawnbnikerage.  A  similar  system  liajs  pre- 
vailed in  China  for  8^,-08.    f>ee  Pawnhkokiso. 

3font-Dore-les- Bains,  man  dor  la-lAiV  (i.  e.  the  Baths  of 
Mont-Dore) :  an  important  health  resort  of  the  department 
of  Fuy-<le-i>Ame,  France;  11  mileeS.SbK  of  K<k  hefort,  on 
the  hrad-waten  of  the  Uord^^ne  river.  It  is  situated  in  a 
piclun'sque  region  among  the  mountains,  3,445  feet  above 
sea-level.  Here  are  colil,  hot,  mineral-water,  mud,  and 
VBjHjr  baths,  the  benelieial  effects  of  which  havelj.  cn  known 
since  the  time  of  the  Honians,  who  resorted  to  the  (ilaec. 
The  iHipulation  of  the  commune  is  about  1,400;  the  annual 
numlM!r  of  visitors  5,()<Ki.  M.  W.  H. 

Monte  Carlo :  See  Udsjukk 
Monte  Casino :  See  Cimnro. 

Monte  frlsto  ithe  ihjUixn  nf  Pliny):  an  Italian  island, 
beiwi'cn  Corsica  and  Tii~<  auy,  :I0  mili's  S.  of  KIba  ;  rendered 
famous  bv  Alexander  Dmiias's  romance  Thr  <  'nuiit  of  Jlimle 
Criaio.  It  is  a  conical  rock  of  pranite.  5niil>-s  in  circumfer- 
once,  2.0tKJ  feet  high ;  long  uninhabited,  but  in  1^74  made 
a  iienal  colony.  It  has  verv  little  lajid  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. M.  W.  H. 

MontocuVuli.  Kai>io.nix>,  Count  of  :  soldier:  b.  m^ar  Mo- 
dena.  Italv,  in  1(K>^  :  eiilereil  the  .Auslriaii  army  in  1627; 
disli!ii;uislnsl  himself  in  the  Thirty  Vrnrs"  war,  atnl  after- 
ward in  the  l^lli^h  war  a;;aiii^t  the  ."-iwi  iic-..  ami  received  in 
1(^00  the  c'oniinaiiil  of  tln'  .•illn-il  Austrian  and  French  army 
in  Transvl vania.  with  whi<h  he  defeated  (he  Turks  in  the 
great  battle  of  St.  (ioihanl,  on  the  Haal),  Aug.  1,  1664.  In 
the  war  between  France  and  Holland  he  again  commanded 
the  Austrian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  much  in  the 
campaigns  iH'tween  1672  and  1676.  In  1679  the  eniperor 
made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  King  of  Naples 
gave  him  the  duchy  of  MelflL  D.  at  LinU.  Oct.  16. 1881. 
Be  left  a  memoir  on  the  Turkish  war,  written  in  Italian, 
aad  tnnalated  into  Latin,  Oemen,  and  Freneh,  and  eeveial 
other  writings,  including  sonnets. 

Monteflo're.  Sir  Mosks  Havim.  F.  R.  S.  :  idiilanthnv 
i)isl ;  b.  at  Ijcghorn,  Italy.  ( let.  24,  17N4.  At  an  early  age 
lie  was  taken  to  Kiigland  by  hi-  |iart  iits.  Ilr  rose  to  prom- 
inente  as  a  succesjiful  merchant,  and  was  made  a  broker 
on  the  I>iiidon  St<H'k  Kxchange.  Ue  was  honored  for  his 
integrity  aixl  iN'tievoletice.  In  1H24  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  devoteil  the  remainder  of  an  unusually  long  life 
to  works  of  charitvand  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  all  parte  of  the  wotld.  In  16W  he  became 

Sresidentof  theUutcdDepotieettf  Brithdi  Jews.  Inl887 
awasnKfontedtotbeoAeeefahMiff  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, m  vbkdi  ysar  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen.  In 
1846  a  bevoBCley  was  eenfoned  upon  him.  His  first  visit  to 
the  Bast  wae  made  in  1817;  his  second  in  1880  for  the  pnr^ 
paes  of  frandiog  oolonies  for  Jews.  In  1840  he  again  visited 
the  East,  and  aT Damascus  secured  the  release  of  the  Jews 
wlio  had  b«*en  charge<l  with  the  murder  of  a  monk.  In  1H46 
be  pleaded  liefore  Empertir  Nicholas  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
fovor  of  his  people;  18&5he  brought  assistance  to  those  who 
were  suffering  from  the  fomine  in  .Syria;  1808  he  traveled 
over  Kurope  in  the  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  siecure  the  re- 
lease of  Eugar  Mortara.  who  had  U>en  forcibly  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  1H83  he  visited  Constantinople,  in 
1864  Morocco,  in  1M66  Syria,  in  1867  Uucharcst,  and  in  1875 
Jerusalem.  In  memory  of  his  wife  he  founded  at  Uanisgate 
the  Judith  Montcflore  College  f<ir  the  training  of  .lewish 
divines.  P.  at  Ramsgate,  July  2K.  1885.  Sih'  Judith  Moiite- 
flore.  I'rivntt  Journal  of  a  Vistt  to  Egypt  ami  I'liltnlnie 
(l/onilon.  IH.^) ;  Diarirg  n  f  Sir  Moiten  and  Liuly  Munlrtiorir 
e«I.  by  L.  Loewe(I/>ndon,  IHflOK  llaley's ^1/o</pTn  MelhumUih  ; 
I>irtitiiiari/  of  Xnliotiiil  Hiography.ed.  by  .Sidney  Lee 
(xxxviii.,  p.  27N|.  BiCBARO  GOTTHEII. 

Mont<>Ieo'ae  di  Cala'brla :  town ;  in  the  province  of 
Catanzaro.  Southern  Italy;  situated  on  an  eminence,  11 
miles  F.  of  TrojM-a  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  9-(i),  ami  contain- 
ing some  fine  bllildIn!,•^.  This  town  m'cujiies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  //i/</w>«ir/m  of  Magna  (im-cia;  was  known  uniler 
the  Romans  as  \  il>o  Vnlintiii,  and  took  a  proniiri.  nt  jmrf 
in  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  Midille  Ages.  In  17X1  it  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  town,  including  the  magnificent  castle  erected  by 
Roger  the  Norman.    Pop.  about  9,700. 

Montcln'po,  Uaccio,  da:  sculptor  and  arfrhitectj  b.  at 
Monteluiio,  near  Floretice,  in  llTiO;  d.  at  Lucca  in  1533. 
Among  ois  early  works  are  a  Hercules  for  Francesco  dei 
Msdici,  and  a  fatonie  statoe  of  St.  John  the  Bveogelist  Ian 
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the  garden  of  Porta  Smitu  Muria — one  of  the  best  statues 
ever  produced  in  Florence.  He  caryod  uiaiiv  > t-.k  iiixes  in 
wood  for  churches  all  over  Italy.  One  of  ihcst!  is  al  .St. 
Mark's  convent  in  Florence,  another  at  ^ttrrr  At  Lucca 
he  built  the  Chureh  of  San  Paulino.  W.  J.  S. 

Montemaynr.  ni'Jii-tfi-iima-yrir ,  .loRiiK,  dc  :  poet;  b.  at 
Montemur,  ne«r  (  utiiibru.  T'lrtupul,  prulmlilv  l«'tw(N>n  1510 
and  1530;  d.  in  a  'In.  1  iit  Ti.rui.  Itjily.  in  I'M.  Orig^inally 
a  !M)l<li(»r.  he  lK'<'atnr  i .iiu('i  ti><l  with  the  travelilii;  (•lmi>cl  of 
Philip  II.,  owin^  t  i  hi>  kiiKwIwlp"  of  music.  He  was  thus 
cnatili'd  to  visit  s«  \<  rul  furei^ju  countriiw.  parliuularly  the 
N'i'thLTlHn<l'J  ami  Italy.  Tliu  wurk  for  which  ho  is  fnniuusis 
till'  piisliiral  rdtiiMiirc  Diana  Enamorada.  writti-ii  iti  Spanish, 
as  wi'i-('  all  his  nthiT  works.  It  is  in<Hirli'<i  ujmhi  tlie  Arcddm 
of  Saiiiiaziiro,  Imt  cutitBins  much  of  ihf  author's  pi  r-^iual 
experic-nco  and  ri  >,'n't  for  unmiuitml  love.  This  was  fir^t 
puolished  in  au  iiiuoinplotf  form  at  Valencia  in  I.mN  ur 
1559,  nor  was  it  ever  tiiushcd  by  its  author.  After  his  death, 
however,  sevoral  jxersons  uii'liTtiMik  tu  k'"  on  '^'ill'  it-  First, 
Alniis-u  I'nrf/,  a  phy.tician  of  S«laiManra,  i  nrrinl  it  ii  little 
way,  according  to  .Monlfiiiaynr's  i/wu  plan,  wiui  li  tiinl  Ihh/h 
communicated  to  him  (l*(t  cd.  and  often  after  that 

date  with  the  uri|;inal  Ihtiuni.  Next,  (Ja-spar  (iil  I'ohi,  a 
professor  of  Greek  in  Valencia.  funiishe<l  another  cDiitiini- 
«tion,also  never  fltii.shed  (Ist  ed.  lo(H).  Finally,  one  llier- 
■onrmo  do  Texcda,  a  Hjmnianl  residing  in  Paris,  j)repared 
«till  a  third  continuation,  the  duUcst  of  all  (Pans,  1627). 
The  original  romance  becaow  at  once  extremelj  popular, 
1M(  only  in  Spain,  but  in  otbor  ooontriea.  Transhitioiu  were 
mad*  into  Latin,  French  (six  venions),  German  (two  vor- 
^mm\  Dutch,  and  Kogliah.  The  laat,  by  Bartholomew  Yong 
Ojaaaaa,  1MB;  loUoXaa  the  intiadaetioii  sb^wa,  was  made 
baokOM  ol  th«  Intanct  fait  in  tha  'woik  by  Um  illustrious 
JROn  to  wbieh  Sir  Philip  Sidney  belonged,  though  iu  pub- 
Doatua  was  dalayed  nearly  tHienty  yaaa.  Anotber  sign  of 
thia  hitwMt  is  the  fact  that  tha  Mma  wm  tha  imnmdiato 
modal  oTSIdn^r^inniAfwdM.'  ViMmit»  Diana,  VmA*- 
mamr  wrote  a  coniidenbla  aiiKnuit  of  vooe  «|  Tarions 
UiMa— lyika,  ballads,  oltgiai,  ptHuni  and  aatiria  poena. 
Tbaaa  an  to  be  found  In  tbe  Ckmeimttn  da  hu  obnu  de 
Jargt  i*  Mtntamafor  (Antveii^  U54fMid  <rften),  and  in 
the  Canciotten  e^riiual  (Antiran,  Uw).  Sea  G.  Scb9nn- 
berr,  Jorae  de  Montematfor,  atinLtbtnund  tein  Seka/errth 
man  (Halle.  1886).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

MOBtemoreloB,  formerly  Pilon :  a  town  of  the  state  of 
Xuevo  L<eon,  Mexieo;  88  miles  S.  K.  of  Monterey;  at  the 
aoutheastem  base  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Silla ;  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  4-0).  It  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  sugar-producing  district.   Pop.  about  10,000. 

II.  n.  S. 

Montenegro  (in  .St-rvian  <  'zmngora.  Black  Mountain) :  an 
independent  principality  of  P^irope  :  situated  between  41 
4o-ia'  15'  N.  lat.  and  16  IT)  17  H5  E.  Ion..  Inmndeil  by 
I>alraatia.  !!•  ivt'o' -.hji,  mv\  .\lb«nia.  Its  urea,  :i,.5(Mj  sfj. 
miles,  was  souiewhHl  km  r-'ii.s<>(i  by  the  t'ontress  of  Berlin 
(1878)  throu>,'h  the  >  .  ir;  of  !,>riilory  on  the  Adriatic  with 
the  port  Ant  i  van,  and  later  (  lyMO)  of  anotluT  |>ort  — l)ulei(,'ni.i. 
The  country  is  a  mass  of  rugged  and  Iffty  mountains,  with 
dense  forests  of  oak.  iieech,  ix)plnr.  fir.  and  sninach.  The 
loftiest  peak,  Kiit«:h-Kom,  is  9,25<)  ftn-l  liijrh.  There  are  no 
romis  and  few  villages.  The  pt.«oi>l<>  are  a  sturdy  race,  po«- 
scssing  all  the  characteristics  of  nalf-barbarou.s  inountain- 
eors,  occupied  in  a  primitive  way  with  agriculture,  hunting, 
and  fishing  when  not  engafri»d  in  war.  No  real  census  has 
ever  been  taken,  and  there  is  no  butlgct,  henc*"  e:«tiniates  are 
only  approximate.  Pop.  220,000,  of  whom  4.000  are  Koniau 
CathoUcs,  4,000  Mussulman.^  and  312,000  Orthodox  Orccks. 
Though  "  Montenegro  is  a  military  camp,"  there  is  no  stand- 
ing army,  bat  every  Montenegrin  between  sixteen  and  fifty 
yean  of  age  owea  military  aenrioe,  and  the  prince  can  in  a 
few  days  put  under  anna  M^OOO  men  (20.000  between  twraty 
andfbrtTinthellnbdaH!).  Tbei«feBmanuMintato|100,r 
000,  derfred  tram  taxoa  on  land  and  cattle,  fimn  goronj- 
mant  lalt  numoptrfy;  and  onatoma  dnea,  whioh  are  6  per 
cent,  od  eobiUM;  publio  debt,  |MO,000.  Tbe  eznorta  of 
cattK  riMep,.coata,  aoodano  (a  d/e-woodX  loaeetieiae  pow- 
der, nnokea  neat,  flib,  cheeec,  snna.  and  wool  amoont  to 
$ljlNMt,0(Nk  ThepMillealhiitotrof  Mboteneirroiaonelong, 
feroefcraa  benini.  WbenSarviawaaooMineiMbTBajesidl.. 
at  the  battle  of  KoaM>Ta(m9>,inany<rf  toe  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  the  nKMUltailia  under  tbe  lead  of  fialaha,  son-in-law 
of  tM  alain  Serriaa  king  Lamnw.  and  have  ainoe  main- 
tained  tbeir  independence  against  tbe  treqaaot  and  deeper- 
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ate  attempts  of  the  Ottomans  to  siilxlue  them.  Thectiuntrr 
has  ()ften  been  overrun  tjy  aniiio  more  numerous  Uian  the 
entire  population,  the  inhal  Haul  -  almost  exterminated,  and 
the  capital,  Cettig-iie,  several  tiiiie.-  taptun-d  and  Ijurned 
(162:{,  171  J,  17K5I.  Still  they  were  generally  \ictoriou>  o\er 
these  fierce  invaders,  aii'l  their  in<le|>endeiice  was  foriiiallv 
ackiiowledt,^sl  by  the  sultan  in  1H7M.  IVterthe  Creat  timde 
an  innmate  alliance  with  them  in  1711),  and  the\  hjive  often 
been  assisted  by  Uussians,  whom  they  reirard  with  [i^culiar 
affection.  Kussia  pay*  them  annuallv  |1 7.(10<).  not  a.s  a  snb- 
sidy,  but  a,s  indemnity  for  losses  tliey  sustained  in  1813, 
w  hen  helping  to  ex|)el  t)ie  French  from  "the  Dalmatian  coast. 
For  more  than  .100  vears  Uieir  government  was  theocrHtic. 
the  metropolitan  (Vladika)  of  Celtignd  exercising  despotic 
authority :  but  it  is  now  a  hereditary  absolute  monarchy 
voted  in  the  Petrovitch  Ni^gosch  family.  The  chief  towns 
ari':  (  .tiipie,  1.200  inhabitants;  Podgoritza,  4,000;  Nik- 
chitch,  .1.000:  Dulcigno,  2.000;  Antivari,  l/SOO;  Koiaabin«k 
1,500;  Ni6go8ch,  1,2(10;  Danilovgrad,  1,000.        E.  A.  G. 

Monte  NUOTO:  See  the  ,\ppendix. 

Mont^pin,  moiri«'|>An  ,  .Vavikk  .•Xvmon,  de  ;  novelist  ;  b. 
at  Apremont.  Hauto-Saone,  France,  Mar.  lis.  isj  |.  ||,.  i,lul> 
bled  a  little  in  [mlitics  in  1M4)S,  founded  the  nev, -p.ijuT  Lf 
Ciiuard  (181)^1,  eontribiiteil  to  the  anti-rcvolut u  n.iry  Le 
/'itmpfilft  ami  Ijf  Liimpiim.  and  published  Mituii  nl  |>utu- 
phlets.  He  had  already!  lS-t7)  mmie  hi>  apjieiiruiii  e  ji>  a 
novelist  with  Lf*  CItevalierit  <iu  I anxque net,  tiu<\  after  1S}S 
he  abandoiieil  politics  for  literature.  He  hxs  pr' Hlm  id 
novels  with  surprising'  rajiidity.  Each  work,  as  a  rule,  lias 
appeareil  in  .several  volumes,  and  thes.»  number  nearly  H50 
(1894).  IJi'sides  thes4'.  he  has  ci'iniKist^d.  alone  or  with  e»d- 
lab<irut' .rs,  more  than  twetity  plavs.  lie  defiends  for  his 
interest  upon  exciting  incident  ami  sensational  situation. 

A.  G.  C\VNVIEI.I). 

Monterey:  city  (settled  bv  the  Mexicans,  former  State 
capital):  .Montirey  co.,  C«l.  (/or  location  of  <  i  iiniy,  see  map 
of  Califiiriiia,  ref.  9  C);  on  Monterey  Bay.  and  the  .S.  I'ac. 
and  the  Monterey  and  Fresno  railways;  t*0  miles  by  sea 
from  San  Franciwo.  with  which  it  is  counectetl  by  a  liiic  of 
steamers.  It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  abemlulely  safe  in  any 
weather;  has  electric  ligbta.  8  churches,  large  tmblic-st^'hoo'l 
building,  2  State  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $70,CKH), 
and  S  weeldf  newspapers.  The  famous  old  Mission  Church, 
ColtOB  Hall,  where  the  State  c«>nstitution  was  signed,  and 
the  old  eostom-house  are  still  preserved,  bat  nearly  all  tbe 
adobe  booaaa  of  tbe  early  SpaaUi  and  Meskan  bihabi- 
tante  bate  bew  nplaoed  m  nodera  boUdbiga.  Pop.  (1880) 
1.3M;  (1800)  1,M»:  (iMO)  l,m 

BnnoE  or  "New  Baa." 

Monterey, mdn-td-rS' [Span., liter.Mt  King] :  capital  and 
most  important  town  of  tbe  state  of  NueTO  Leon,  Mexico; 
in  a  valley  or  small  plain,  partly  surrounded  by  pictures*) ue 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Hadre  (see  map  of  Meuoo,  reL  4-(i). 
It  is  on  the  Mexican  Natkaul  Railway  (tiNMn  Mexico  to 
Laredo,  Texas),  and  is  eounwsted  by  other  linea  with  Tam- 
pico  and  Eagle  Pass ;  a  line  to  Mauamone  ia  in  ooone  of 
construction  (1894).  Tbe  city  eovwt  a  large  area  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  little  river  San  Juan;  the  houses  seneraJU^ 
have  only  one  story.  The  principal  public  builmnga, 
the«lral,  etc.,  face  on  two  laiwe  squares.  There  ia  a  large 
trade,  especially  with  the  U.  Sw,  and  the  town  has  coniidar* 
able  manufacturing  establishments,  includilur  a  laige  ona 
for  woolen  goods,  breweries,  tan-yards,  etc.  The  dfanata  is 
dry  and  ItMlthful,  though  warm  in  the  summer  monthe, 
and  eonewhat  changeable;  mean  winter  tt mperature,  65* 
P.;  summer.  h.S  .  A  settlement  was  formed  here  probably 
as  eariy  as  15«>l ;  it  w  as  called  Leon  in  1984,  when  it  became 
the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon ;  and  the  pref*ent  name  was 
odoptul  in  1596.  During  the  earlv  i»art  of  the  war  with  the 
U.  S.  the  Mexicans,  havine  been  defeated  by  Taylor  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  concentralea  their  forces  at  Monterey;  here 
they  ha<i  nearly  ItMXH)  men  umler  Anipudia.  Taylor  ad- 
vanced fr.mi  M'utam.>ros  \\\^.  Ti,  l>46,  with  6.680  men.  and 
carried  the  greater  jtart  of  the  fortifications  and  city  after  a 
hot  battle  in  the  .streets  and  houses  during  three  days.  Sept. 
21-28.  Ampudia  then  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  to  march 
out  with  his  force.   Pop.  (ISMQ  4«;000.        H .  H.  Sm  ith. 

Hoatero,  mdn-tji'rn,  Lizakoo  :  naval  officer  and  politician ; 
b.  in  the  province  of  Piura,  Peru,  May  87,  1882.  fle  was  in- 
volved in  the  rebellion  of  Vivanco  1856-57,  and  was  ban- 
ished until  1860 ;  took  a  leading  t>art  in  tbe  defense  of  Callao 
againet  the  Spanish  fleet  May  %  I860:  and  commanded  part 
of  tbe  land  fone  aipiinitPieRda  1894  Wben  the  war  with 
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Chili  broke  out  he  had  attained  tbe  rank  of  admiral,  but 
■erred  again  with  the  land  foroas,  oommaiKliMl  the  right 
wing  at  uie  battle  of  Tacna,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Lima.  After  the  fall  of  lhat  city  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent in  th«  provisional  government,  and  Fnsideat  Cahle* 
roa,  haTing  been  imprisoned  bj  the  Chiliuu  j^ptn 
Hontero  af«umed  the  executive  at  Arequipa.  The  Chiliaiu 
force<}  him  to  evacuate  that  place  Oct.  29,  1888.  and  he  re- 
tired to  BoUviHi  onlj  ntuming  after  Caoeres  had  be^n  rppt- 
larlj  cketad  pnaidHit.  SnbteqiNiitlj  be  wa»  senat  r  fr.  tn 
tmm,  H.  H.  SiiiTD. 

■Mfa  Bo'aa :  a  moantaln  in  the  Alps,  exceeded  in  ele- 
vation oolj  hj  Mt.  Blanc ;  on  the  boundanr  between  the 
SwiKs  canton  ofValais  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  the 
junction  between  the  Pennine  and  Lepontic  Alji«.  It  rises 
in  nine  peaks,  the  four  central  ones  »f  which  are  more  than 
14,000  feet  hisba  tbe  hiirhi-st,  the  Dufourspitze,  having  an 
altitude  of  15^17  fcet  It  rirh  ia  metals.  Gold,  copper, 
and  iion  mines  are  worked.  The  highest  of  these  mines  is 
ritnated  at  an  elevation  of  10,500  foel^  in  the  region  of  wr- 

eil  8DOW.  The  Dufbnnpitw  ma  aeceoded  for  tbe  flnt 

MMtanm:  tomi;  capital  of  CbebaUaoo^  Waah.  (for  lo- 
eatton  of  oonnt j,  aee  nap  of  Wadungton,  ral  5-B) ;  qn  tbe 


I  drcr  at  the  head  of  navipttion,  and  on  the  N.  Pac 
^Omad;  W  milee  S.  hj  W.  of  Olympia.  It  is  engaged  in 
lumbering,  talmon  fishing  and  cannius,  stock-raising,  dairy- 
ing,  and  manufacturing,  and  ha«  a  nHTional  bank  with  («{>- 
ibu  of  $50,000,  an  inoorpontod  bank  with  capiUl  of  |75.000. 
a  prirate  bank,  and  two  weakly  newspapers.  Pop.  (181K)) 
l,tB2:  (1900)  1.1»4.  Editok  or  "Viukitk." 

Mont^aqnlen,  mAI'tev'ki-d'.Ciuauts  Locis  db  Secoxpat, 
Baron  de:  bistMriao  and  PoUtiod  pbiloaopber;  b.  Jan.  18, 
1688,  at  tbe  (MtMn  d*  la  BiM«k  near  Bofdeaio,  Fnuice. 


whence  ba  derived  the  title  he  bondnring  hia  vootb-rBaran 
dalaBiUab  Ha  waa  edooated  at  tha  ontotMii  ooUega  of 
Jaitlf ;  atiMfiad  lav  at  Bordeau ;  la  1714  beeaoM  oouiiMior 
tt  th«  Pmkmmt  of  Bocdaaiix.  aod  ia  VM  piwldaoli.  The 
ianM  be  eDterad  the  AtiadeToyyf  Botdeanxt  and  showed 
mora  teste  for  atndf  than  for  InuuMBB.  Under  the  Inilnenoe 
of  Newton  ha  turned  to  natural  history  and  conceived  the 

ftlan  of  a  Hittoin  phyriqut  th  la  Urn  aneientu  tt  modemt 
1710).  In  1721  he  produetnl  the  Letirta  I'rrtnnm,  in  which, 
under  giii^  of  letters  written  home  by  a  Persian  traveling 
in  Fmnoe,  he  satirized  French  socdety  and  institutions.  In 
17S5  came  the  Temple  de  Gnidt,  an  allegorlaal  prose  poem. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  Academy  the  same  year,  but  the  king 
refused  to  sanction  the  choice  on  the  plea  that  he  <ltd  not 
lire  in  Paris.  In  1728  he  was  elected  a  set-oiul  time,  and 
took  his  seat.  The  next  years  were  spent  in  travel  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  and  in  observing  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  tho«e  countries.  Montesquieu  went  next  to 
England,  whore  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  (Studying  the 
methods  of  eovomment.  He  retuniod  to  Franc*  in  1731, 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to  historical  study.  The  first 
fhiits  of  this  Ittbor  were  the  Contidiratimu  SNr  Us  mums 
de  la  orandtur  et  de  la  decadence  dfs  Jtonwim  (1734),  in 
which  ne  sought  to  discover  the  laws  of  political  life  through 
the  very  complete  political  experience  of  ll4)ine.  The  Dtn- 
logue  de  Sylia  et  d'Eucrale  (1745),  an  imaginative  emUwii- 
ment  of  Roman  ideas  in  characters,  is  closely  i-.-innwtf  <l  wit  I] 
fL    All  this,  however,  was  preparatory  t< I  hi-  icn  iit  «  urk. 

wopp  of  this  work  IS  indl- 
Oaled  by  its  fulk-r  titlr:  (>ii  the  spinl  uf  nr  the  nwes- 

sary  relaJion-t  ((••twi-cn  a  i>niiitry'-i  liiw-^  nml  tin:  naturn  of  ilK 
govemrat'Tit.  its  iiiannot^,  >  liitiati-.  i>  lii,n<iii,  l  oinmeree,  etc. 
In  spite  of  errors  Jinr)  iii.H<-i'iirn<  iHs  iirni  n  wnnt  of  orderly 
plan,  it  ha.^  been,  by  ri'iisivti  i.r  its  vast  iiiforiiiiHinii  atKl  it's 
lertility  of  prpnenil  views,  dui'  uf  \\w  m.is;  imiiurtJitit  l».nks 
of  modem  tiriiesi  ii>  its  licM.  uiiii  rstaMlshiNi  iii.  th'i.1  ''f 
bjptorical  tnutriif'Ht  of  puiilical  mjiciii  i-.  It  wiis  n  i  i'ivnl 
■wuh  K'f>'«'  I'lit husiasm,  and  ran  throu^jh  twenty-two  nliti'iiis 
iu  »i  ji-«rmii!  H  half.  To  (hp  nt)]V<'l!!iii.-.  it  canrii  f"rtl»  Moli- 
tesqiiicii  n-plicii  liV  Ihi'  Itii'tiixt  ,1,  r  Fs;ir\t  i/>s-  I.ttin  (17.')0). 
D,  F'jb.  10,  IT'w.  Siuir  iiiiiinr  wnliiipi  weni  long  kept  from 
jifirit  liy  his  fiiiiiily  o'  npiit<r'iles  de  Monhsquim  ami 
Miluiujim  ttitdits  <U-  MontrH'i" ir  ii  ^I'aris,  18tt|-02).  Tliobtsl 
edition  of  his  (Kurrfx  rom/it<f'.t  is  by  K.  IjiIkiuIhvp  (7  vols.. 
Paris  1d79\    Spp  A.  Son  l.  M(,ntriiufnieH  (Pnri.-i.  IHH7K  and 

POLJTICAt     '      1     .  K.  A.  (i.  I  ANMH  I'. 

Monte ver'de.  I  'lai  kih  :  (  riL'iiKiti  r  of  the  tuoti«'rri  slylv  "f 
tiiustciit  cnitifMisitioii ;  ti.  nt  < 'i ■iin,  IIrIv,  ill  l.'>Rli;  <i-  iti 
Veoico  in  1043.   Monteverde  was  the  first  to  discover  and 


employ  the  chord  of  the  dominant  aeventh  and  its  iurat' 

sions,  aL<i0  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and  the  prinoipte  of  aos- 
pensions.  Besides  this  he  showed  astonishing  gifts  in  tbe 
composition  of  dramatic  music.  He  compuiicd  many  ojteiM, 
and  mav  be  said  to  have  originated  truly  dramatic  music  in 
coutrwltstinctiou  to  the  then  all-pnvailing  coutrHpuntal 
style  of  tbe  old  ecclesiastical  composers.  In  the  orcnestl^ 
he  also  made  Innovations  and  improvements.  In  1006^  at 
the  performance  of  his  Orfeo,  he  employed  thirty-^  instra* 
ments.  In  1624  ho  introduced  into  a  laree  anOQg 
other  novnl  t  tTcets,  a  tremolo  for  the  stnuged  inatnuncoti 
as  we  uciw  (  III ploy  it  to  express  agitation,  r^e^  aoger, etc 
It  is  said  that  tbe  appetutaaoe  of  this  tremolo  upon  {Mi|Mr  ao 
astonished  the  pcrformem  of  that  day  that  at  nr^  they  da> 
dined  to  attempt  it.  DoniilCT  BttCK. 

Mont«Terdp,  JtrAK  Domrao:  soUiar;  K  hi  Tenuilhii 
Canar}-  islamls,  about  1773.  He  senred  «t  IfSt  ta  the  ftMll- 
ish  na\7,  attaining  the  grade  of  captaio  ot  fMgatt.  BmQg 
stationed  on  the  veneanelau  oooat,  be  eMbangsd  Into  tba 
army,  uking  the  rank  ot  MMrissnf  dis  tempo,  Tbe  nmXk 
which  had  bnohen  oat  at  Canoaa  attained  great  beadw^r 
until  tbe  disastrous  eaitbqnakcB  of  Apr..  1812.  Monteverde, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  collected  forces  In  the 
western  proviiiaia,  advanced  rapidly  on  t'aracas,  and,  with 
very  little  fighting,  coini>elled  tbe  submission  of  Sliranda 
in  Attgaat,  occupying  the  capital  soon  after.  He  treated 
the  conquered  region  with  great  severity,  and.  in  violation 
of  his  own  treaty,  sent  Miranda  a  prisoMi>r  to  i>|iMin.  Hls 
oxccssc!"  excite*!  new  revolts :  he  was  driven  from  Cnracas, 
repeatwlly  liea(i>n  by  Kolivur,  and  finally  shut  up  in  Puerto 
Csbello^  where  he  was  dnxMcd  by  his  own  oflicers  Dec.,  181& 
In  18fC  he  returned  to  S|i«in>  wbeve  be  died  in  18.». 

BRKautT  U,  Smn. 

Hralcf  Mws  viUage ;  eaplfiil  of  Chippewa  oo,,  Minn,  (for 
location  of  eonntjr.  we  map  of  M  inneaota,  nf.  S-B) ;  at  tbe 
jonction  of  tbe  Cnipnewa  aod  Minnesota  riven,  and  on  the 
m,  MIL  and  St  P.  R^way:  188  nllea  W.  of  MliuieaiMlia. 
It  waa  f onudcd  soon  after  the  Sioux  Indian  ontbrsak  in  IML 
aod  ia  near  tbe  not,  now  marked  by  an  imposing  inoramat 
erected  by  tlie  State,  where  Little  Grow  sumn^red  a  higa 
body  of  hostiles  and  several  hundred  white  prisoners.  Tban 
are  '7  churches,  Windom  Institute,  Slate  High  Stthoot,  graded 
schools,  a  .Slate  hank  with  capital  of  f 30,000, 2  private  banks, 
a  nioiitlily  and  2  daily  periodicals,  6  elevators,  and  2  large 
flour-miUs.  It  is  in  an  aglienltural,  dairying,  and  stock- 
raisingvqthm.   Pop.  (U8Q)  888 ;  (181H))  1,4»7 ;  (1000)  2,14e. 

KuiTOR  or  "  Leader." 
Montevideo,  Span^iron.  mOn4i-ve&^'£ :  capital  and 
chief  atty  and  portof  Unicnay ;  on  a  small  bay  of  the  north* 
em  sbon  ttmt  Bio  de  la  Fhita,  where  tbe  estuary  begmsto 
open  out  into  tbe  Atlantic ;  lat.  (of  tba  eatbednal)  84*  &'  W, 
S.  loo.  06*  IS*  18*  W.  (see  map  of  Sottth  Ameriea,  rel  8-^. 
The  bay.wUdi  la  abontM  mlkakng  and  wldob  Conns  tba 
i>e8thaitioraQtbePhtat  It  is»boiii«ver,  open  to  winds  fnwi 
the  S.  £.,  and  it  will  not  admit  veasela  of  over  18  leet 
draught ;  larger  ships  anchor  in  tbe  open  roadatead  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  wherei,  during  the  winter 
m'onths,  they  are  ex|>oe>ed  to  the  dangerons  storms  called 
pani|M^ras.  A  conical  hill,  the  Cemi,  marks  the  sontbwesl- 
crii  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  is  a  oonapcuoos 
feature  in  the  landscape.  The  city  oconpies  a  low  ndge  or 
headland  with  gently  sloping  sides:  this  gives  it  an  excel- 
lent surface  dminime  during  the  frequent  rains,  and  there 
is  now  a  good  qwtem  of  uiidur  ciraiiiage.  The  water-supply 
is  olitaiiied  from  the  river  Santa  Lucia,  about  12  miles  ais- 
taut.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight, crossing  each  other 
at  right  angli's ;  the  mo?t  important  om»  run  along  the  top 
I  of  the  ri<lir>'.  where  alsi  there  is  a  m'rics  of  fine  puhtio 
I  sqimn-s.  The  lietter  class  <»f  lirmws  in  the  city  proper  are 
^  Commonly  in  the  Itidiiin  st;.  N-.  thiee  or  four  stories  high; 
owing  to  the  pcneral  t«-*tc  for  architecture  and  the  free  use 
of  white  murlile  in  l>uil<ling,  thi.s  is  one  of  tbe  ban<bom««t 
citii'5  of  Smith  America.  Among  tin-  numerous  line  pub- 
lic <-iiifict'-<  may  be  meiilionttl  the  cdthcdrul,  municipal 
htiifdiiig,  {rovcmnieni  pulncc.  scIkkiI  of  arts  and  sciences, 
Hii'l  !(>•  Soils  theater.  Lines  of  tram -can' run  to  the  out- 
skirts— I'jiso  Miiliiio.  I^  Union,  etc. — whcri'  then'  arc  nu- 
merous charming  <fiibiirliHii  resiliences,  siirnninilctl  by  gar- 
i  •lens  ami  lawns.  The  I'nuio,  about  .t  miles  from  the  city, 
is  a  handtioine  park,  adorned  with  foiiiitaitis.  groves,  and 
flower-tTBntens.  V'^Mm  and  Buceo.  on  ihf  •■<^n<*  j^s-t  K. 
'if  ;h  i  i:y,  ,iri'  much  fri'ijUetltcd  for  Imthiiij:  inul  \  ;  'i  r.a 
and  Villa  del  Ccrro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  contain 
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many  slaughter-houses  htiiI  i??t<itilishmt  iits  fi»r  nirinp  hides, 
prvpiiring  jerked  T,  ,  v-.  Ai  (  rrn.  tlu  rr  tire  ihn  <-  large 
dry  dofks.  Mf>nft  \  iiini  ul'sDrlisu  ljir>,'i'  [iMrlr-Ti  cf  lln-  rutJl- 
merce  of  rrni^'imv,  uinl  -miif  (•\ti'!it  tin'  truilr  in  tnin>ii 
to  the  riv(  l'iini;iu  luni  I'mnguay;  riuiucruua  rt'KuUr  lines 
of  sU-aimr-  t  Miiiu  i  i  ;i  wiili  Eurojie,  North  Anierii'H,  BrHzil, 
the  ArgeniJiii  .  iiii'l  ilu-  I'lwilli;  cun^i.  In  Inftl  fli<»  iiiiintH'r 
of  vessels  which  <  iiu  ri'<i  the  |Hirt  was  4.ii:{i!,  i  f  "hiih  l.'H'- 
were  from  for»'ign  j>orts.  In  Ibwy  siit  valm-  of  lin'  i  \)>i-.ns 
wa-i  rtlKiut  ^117.413,000,  of  the  iiu|)orts  |:!:!,47<).'MH».  Ttic 
iii..st  uiifKirtiint  ('xports  ure  hides,  jerkeil  livof,  .-iihl  nihcr 
lH>\i:ir  |tn  ■ihni  s.  hikI  liiiilway-  i  Mt.nn  l  ;[;,■  rity  \M;h 

SiiuLu  Alia  {lUiUAl).  Miuti^  ainl  Hurra  iie  Saii'iu  Lut  im.  'I'hv 
city,  like  I'nignay  in  gitucTal,  hus  few  imitortiuit  manufac- 
ture!!, tt  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  school::!  of  medicine,  art, 
etc,  and  uianr  charitable  institutions.  Montevideo  was 
founded  in  I7"i6,  and  iluring  the  colonial  period  was  little 
more  than  si  furl  and  jietf  U'lni  iii.  ili  ji,  tulent  on  Buenos 
Ayre*.  On  FcIj.  2,  it  wjui  lakm  by  a  British  exiH-di- 
f:nii.  lint  was  s<ion  abandoned.  When  Bucnoa  Ayrt-»  dc- 
(htrtd  Its  independence,  in  1810.  the  Spani^^h  forces  in- 
trenched themselves  in  Montevideo,  whence  they  were  not 
expelled  until  .June,  1814.  It  became  the  canital  of  Uruguay 
in  1828.  but  at  that  time  had  only  D.OOQ  inhabitants.  It's 
commercial  prosperity  began  in  1836.  owing  to  the  short- 
sigbted  policy  of  Kosas,  which  drove  trade  and  immigra- 
tion fn>in  Buenos  Ay  res  and  turnwl  the  current  to  this 
port:  the  tymnar  of  the  dictator  also  drove  many  of  the 
better  claw  bom  Buenos  Ajrres  to  thia  ylmt',  and  it  became 
4  center  of  opposition  lo  Dim.  Fioa  to  1851  Orii>e, 
wpfMXrted  bj  tmum,  nuda  oooatant  tUmbt  to  take  the  city ; 
thii  pniod  B  known  aa  the  "  nin  jean'  BiegBb"  Kotwith- 
■taodine  thia  and  tlia  biudeoa  of  tubnquent  ami  wars, 
MootovMM  hM  pnapwed  rtMndlly.  Pop.  <18B1^  (otkMif 
civan  m  S98.0n>;  but  thb  inolndM  tlM  depMtnMDt  of  Ifon- 
ieTideo.  which  iwntains  2M  sq,  mtlw  i  tiw  pioper  prob- 
ablT  has  about  180,000,  most  of  th*  nA  being  in  Cerro,  Vio- 
toru,  Pooitos,  Baoeo,  and  other  villages  of  the  oatskirta.  See 
ItaUudl,  HemMook  of  Ike  Jiivtr  PltUe  (1883);  ChUds,  Spanr 
iiK-Am«ri«ii»  MejmMiet  (1881):  bodoro  De-Maria,  Com- 
pmiio  dt  la  hittoria  it  Im  RepiNica  Orimtat  (1R74-7.M. 

HiT.nrRT  II.  .SjiiTn. 

Mon't^Z,  Makic  Dolore.**  I'.uixa.  l^u^A^^A,  Countess  of 
Landsfeld.  known  as  I^>la  Mo.vtcz:  adventures?  :  I>.  ur 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1818;  was  the  daughter  of  an  tiisjgii 
named  tiilbert ;  was  married  in  lM:t7  at  N'eatli  to  a  ('B]>t. 
James,  from  whom  she  soon  sei>arated ;  ap|)eared  a»  a  dan- 
WMtta  Fmris  1840;  prooeei1e<l  in  184(1  to  Munich,  where 
aiw  faamoia  miftress  of  l£ing  Louis  and  i^eceired  the  title  of 
CooDteH  of  LaadaCald,  She  took  an  active  part  in  politico 
bnt  WIS  «orapellfld  to  leave  the  country  hj  the  outbreaks  of 
1848;  went  to  the  U.  S.  in  1851 ;  appeared  for  some  years 
aa  an  aetresa  and  beturer,  and  publisned'her  AiOa^iographu 
(ISa^  beaidaa  Tuioua  other  wri tinn.  D.  at  Aatoria,  L.  t, 
Jan.  17, 1881.  Revised  by  Xi.  B.  VaUiIMT11(I. 

Xonteza'ma :  town;  caf  i'nl  .  f  r..«eghick  co.,  la.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  niaii  uf  luwa,  ref.  5-1);  (ju  the 
la.  (.'ent.  and  the  Burl..  Cedar  Kap.  aiul  X.  railways:  24 
mile."'  X.  of  <»skrtloosa,  50  miles  K.  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  in 
u  farmiug.  dairying,  and  stnck-raisiug  rcgiini ;  has  valu- 
able coal  deposit's  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  contains  4  cliurchcs, 
8  public-school  buildings,  eleoiric  liglns.  a  national  bank 
with  capital  of  $50,000,  and  2  weekly  newsi>nper:<.  Pop. 
(1880)821;  a890)  1,088;  a90<))  1.'^  10. 

EniTOK  OK  "  Kr.i'i  BLii  AN." 

Montezuma  [aK-^a  written  Motk>  /vma.  Mjh  ti:/j  m».  >!<;- 
TEcnLV.uHA,  etc.;  Aztec,  ytiiftcnhiinwi,  tin-  ^ml  ..i  -.■■,.rr 
one] :  the  natnc  of  two  »:,r --li  ii^;-,       -  ■•  •■  mi  |  ..t,  ,r- " 

of  ancient  Mfxi<-<). — .Momlzi  ma  L,  t  ulicii  h.iu  >i  ,i,mi.na,  was 
born  alwut  i;ttK),  bicame  chief  in  14:i«,  and.  like  most  of  tin- 
lini',  WHS  a  *ueces.-jful  warrior:  he  in  said  to  have  been  the 
first  wlioi;arrif'd  hi-  hi-  h-      rh,  i,u;f  .  ,  i^i,   1>.  ultout  1464. 

-   MoXTKZl"M  \    n..  nil!  ll.UU.  ll   .\ui  DiO  t /i.V,   WHS   Imm  uboUt 

1 17G  (»■  conliiig  to  Bcnial  Diaz,  in  147U|,  and  is  famous  n? 
Ihe  chief  of  Mixico  ut  the  time  of  the  .Sjumish  invasion. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  Axnyncatl,  a  former  chief;  was  carlv 
rioted  as  a  warrior;  and  it  would  appear  was  also  a  i.riist. 
In  1508  he  Was  choseii  to  succeed  his  uncle,  .\huizotl.  At 
this  time  TcniM^htitlan.  or  Mexi<-ij.  was  the  most  powerful 
city  of  the  platrau,  and  its  auihoriiy  wo.»  in  sunie  sens< 
recognized  by  most  of  the  iribcs  as  far  as  the  (iulf  to  the 
Bk  and  southward  to  the  Isihmus  of  Toliuantepec.  .Mi>n- 
reznnut  hod  almost  continuous  wars  with  the  Tlai>catau!3, 


wh<i  ha'l  never  Iwen  stibthicfl ;  mid  \~  said  to  have  made 
an  evprd li  mil  fur  suu" hwurd  intii  li'';iduni.s.  tVoni  these 
Htvl  nI  licr  «  ;ir^  lir  l'n:.uu:l;l  luick  t  h' msainl'-  of  prisoner-*,  wbu 
Wi  n.'  Mii  rilk'i-il  iri  •In-  t(-ifi]>k-s.  In  l.'ils  In-  li,_-iird  titu"  -hi]* 
with  white  ni'-n  ll  Iriju'.vaV  LilwdUioU)  had  aj']M  ar<-il  oTi  Ihe 
coast  ;  ami  his  urit-iis]ii,>s  ail  the  tidings  was  iin  n  .hsimI.  it  is 
said,  b»>cause  it  iiad  t'l  -  ii  foretold  that  deM-endaiits  of  the 
«  hitfe  cikI,  (^uetzaJroutl,  would  one  day  i-ome  and  rule  Mex- 
ico. When  Cortf-  Imiilid  i\(  Vera  Cruz.  A[<r.,  l.MW.  Monto- 
zutna  sent  liitu  i^'ift^.  Iml  tried  to  di--UHde  him  from  v  omiiinr 
ti  1  'I'eno.  lit  11  liiii.  I'levorid  this  it  diie-.  liot  n|iin-Mr  thml  lie 
ever  Ml  I  >  iiijil  ed  luianiieil  re-i-Uiiet  ;  mid  the  onl\  t'l^htinj; 
liiiutj  i>_v  liie  Spatuanis  in  Uietr  iiiarcii  tner  tiie  plateau  whm 
in  the  independent  territory  of  Tlascala,  and  in  ("IioIuIh. 
where  they  discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  a  con- 
s|.nHey.  mid  punished  it  by  killing  several  hundred  iiiDiriiie.I 
|*iiple.  .Siuce  C'orl^s  hs<l  insisted  on  coming.  |>rei,  ridiiii{ 
that  he  was  an  an.lms-ndor  fnirn  the  Kin^'of  Siuiin,  Mon- 
tezuma received  hiiM  Well,  going  out  frouj  tiie  uty  lu  nui-t 
him,  assigning  him  quarters  in  a  imblic  building,  and  send- 
ing rich  presents  to  him  and  his  officers  (Xov.  8.  1516).  The 
common  jieople  soon  showe<l  that  they  hated  the  sirongers, 
and  were  iinjiatient  with  the  nusiUanimou.s  policy  of  Uieir 
chief;  <'orte.s,  fearing  an  outnreak,  bohlly  scizeti  Monte- 
zuma in  his  own  lumsc,  and  confined  him  as  a  hosto^  in 
the  S|ianish  quarters.  Ilerc  he  was,  in  the  main,  kindly 
treated,  and  nominally  ruled  as  before,  lltruugh  ids  officers  : 
on  one  oocavion,  when  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing resistance  to  his  jailer's  wi8he^  be  was  put  in  irons. 
1'he  (leople  at  length  rose  in  open  revolt,  and  attacked  tb« 
,Spanuh  quarten.  At  the  reqvwt  of  Cortii,  HoHtamnm 
ap[iearad  on  the  wall  and  attempted  to  pacU^  them;  but 
he  was  taeeived  with  •  ahowor  of  itonaa.  and  fell  iMck 
woonded.  Foar  di^  after  be  died,  wobafaljiDOTe  of  grief 
and  flhame  t^ from  the  effecta  or  his  woundfl^  JnaeSOi, 
1008.  See  VnKt/^Cwmutt  of  Mexi»\  'ateawo%mil«ry 
0ftke  hmfie  Staitt:  Mkcieo  (vol  i);  Benml  IKax  del  Cas- 
tillok  Bittoria  viriadera  A  m  oofif  mste  dii  is  JITiieiv  Ea- 
patla.  HnBiKf  H.  SiirrB. 

Montfancon.moiVfiy'koiV,  Bi:RNABn,de:  claiwical  scholar  : 
b.  at  Soulaye,  iti  Langnedoc.  Jan.  17.  1055;  s«'rved  for  8<ime 
years  in  tin  linrn,  Imi  entered  in  167')  the  Iti-nedictine  con- 
gregation of  .s.ji[ii:-.Miair.  devoting  hiiti^eif  exclusively  to 
I  his-ieiil  -tiidie-.  iii-.|,ired  by  Amvol's  famous  French  trans- 
liiliou  uf  riutureli ;  traveleil  in  ftaly,  and  settled  in  1701  in 
l•8ri^  where  he  diwl  Dec.  21.  1741."  The  first  fruits  of  his 
extensive  leaniing  were  new  critical  editions  of  several  of 
the  tireck  Fathers,  but  his  enduring  fame  rests  upon  the 
P(d<fographia  tintm  (1708),  by  which  ho  became  the 
founder  of  scientific  paiieograpby.  He  examined  11,680 
with  a  view  to  determine  cluonological  data  from  ifie 
( harocter  of  t  he  haadwrittiiB,  Othw  wwka  ar*  L'Anii^iH 
expliquit  tt  rt'pramitU$  an  fymna  (Fmudi  and  Latin,  16 
vols..  1718-24);  BibUothtea  taHaOMOnm  JT^K  now  (8 
vols.  foL,  1789K  ccmtaiding  4  liat  of  the  H88.  amnfned  by 
him  during  a  (H-riod  of  forty  yca»}  Mommmtt  i*  la 

narch ie  frtinfaiet  (ITSlMKIi,  in 5  Toll,  foL).  CCB. d»  Bniglie» 
Im  aoeUti  d»  rabbajfe  da  /SaiiU-Omrmm»  (8  vola.,  1881). 

Revised  by  A.  Orpnalt. 

Hontferrat :  formerly  an  inileiH>ndent  duchy  of  Italy; 
bounde'd  by  Pitnlniont.  ^lilan,  and  ttenoa;  now  a  part  of 
the  Italian  pn>vince  of  Turin.  Frotn  the  time  of  Otto  the 
tlreat  il  was  g<t\erneil  by  margraves  «»r  luuiquises,  of  whom 
several  became  famous  aj*  military  chiefs,  esjiecially  in  the 
erusailes.  Conrad  successfully  defended  Tyre  against  Sala- 
din  in  the  third  crusade,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ihe 
fourth  wa?  Boniface  III.  wlw  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Ljilin  Empire  of  the  East  (1204t  became  lord  of  Thessnly. 
Montferrat  iKcame  a  duchy  in  1574.  In  1B31  a  part  of  it 
was  eede  l  to  S  i  ,  ov.  which  in  1703  .s<>cure(l  the  remaaidet. 

Xuntfort.  ."SlMo.s".  de,  Karl  of  Leicester:  sthtisiiuili  ;  !i.  in 
Knincf  curly  in  the  ll  irt-ci  th  eeiit.irv.  a  son  of  Snnou 
de  Molilfort,  the  VHUijUtsiier  of  t  lit  Alliigeiijes.  In  r-'-11  Ins 
l)r<itlier,  the  Count  Ainnury  de  Mont  fort,  gave  him  the  lioii  r 
of  Loicoster,  inherit"!  from  his  matenial  grnndmother.  mi 
English  ladv  ;  for  i;i>  i  i-:-  Simon  did  homage  lo  Heiir\  1 1 1. 
in  12;{1,  and  in  12.jSJ  ii  was  formally  granted  by  tin-  king 
after  hi*  iniirringc  with  the  king's  sister;  was  for  many 
years  emphivei!  as  i;overnor  of  Gas<-ony,  where  he  contincted 
many  w.ir  v  th  ie;i;iiii;i,-e.  and  twice  refused  the  French 
n'cency  :  iii  liuuland,  unlike  most  other  French  adven- 
turers of  ihat  iu'viod,  he  t.")k  the  iiart  of  the  barons  against 
the  luug  in  the  wars  of  Henry  Ill.'s  reign ;  compelled  the 
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Idng  to  sifni  the  provisions  of  Osfonl  12n8.  and  in  1202  l>c- 
canu^  the  i<?H<ier  of  the  liAroninl  party  ;  dictated  terms  at 
the  vi<;l<>ry  of  l^eweKlSM:  siiiniTiiifieil  the  I'arlianient  of 
1265,  at  which  i<uightK  iif  the  xliire  and  reprexentativesof  the 
boroufjhs  were  a<linitted — the  j<erin  of  llio  future  llou»e  of 
(Vinunons;  Ijwame  justu-iarT  of  Kngland.  Lour  the  virtual 
master  of  the  rouhn,  hu  was  attat'ked  l>y  Kdward.  I'rince  of 
Wales,  at  £re»bam,  and  then«  liefoateil  and  »lain  Auir.  4. 
IMS. 

■OBtAlfCtSlMOK.  de,  Connt.  mihseqiiently  Count  of  Ton- 
lOWe:  wMier;  b.  about  liriO;  took  ]iart  in  the  fourth  c  ru- 
•ade ;  was  appointed  leader  by  the  pope  uf  the  cru.s«4le 
against  the  AlbiKenses  in  1208,  and  became  fAinons  for  the 
unhe»r»l-of  cruelty  with  which  he  »uppres!i»>il  this  move- 
inenl.  In  121S  he  took  Tnuloum  from  Count  Kayniond.  ))ut 
was  afterward  <Iriv«o  from  the  city,  wd  when  hi*  returiMd 
to  besiege  it  he  mm  kiUed  bj  A  itoiw  thrown  from  the  wall 
■June  25,  Vilti. 

MoK^ller:  8m  AMmi avtk*. 

MofttfOmiT!  elt/  (fotinded  in  1817,  incorporated  in 
1687,  maM  SM»  e»pit*l  in  :  capital  of  Alabaina  aotl 
«f  ]batgoniei;f  OaaOtj  {far  loeMion  ot  county,  omw  of 
AUIbauOk,  vef.  ^I^;  on  the  Ahhama  riraE,  and  tha  Ala. 
If  id,,  th«  Cent,  of  On,,  tha  Lonia.  md  Kaih.,  the  Sairannafa. 
Amur,  and  Mont,i,ana  tha  W,  of  Abk  imQwajra;  100  miles 
N.  K  of  Uobilfl.  with  which  it  haa  atoambaatooinmnnieatioD 
•11  the  ,?ear.  It  is  built  on  the  blufb  of  the  Tiver,  and  ia  in 
an  ngneultural,  roinern),  and  velloW'pine  and  liaid*wood 
timber  region.  It  contains  ItS  ehurehes,  7  large  ootton- 
•tonse  warehouses,  8  eompre^es,  4  ginneries,  (<  public- 
eehOM  bnil'tin^,  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  widows,  t.'.  S. 
ftovorninent  building.  State  Capitol  (erected  in  1851).  a  na- 
tional banks  with  <-omhine<l  capital  of  ftlOO.OCX),  a  State 
iMtnk  with  cauilal  of  $100.0l>0,  and  2  daily,  5  weekly,  3 
monthly,  and  i  other  periodical.  There  are  gas  and  ele«;- 
tric  Mglit  plant.*,  electric  street-railway,  water  and  !^>wcr»igi' 

eents  (the  former  supplied  from  artesian  wells),  and  nubur- 
iti  parks  at  Riversirlo  and  Highland  Hill.  Kxten!<ivo  de- 
posiiH  of  coal  and  iron  are  within  e«.sy  reach  bv  rail  and 
water,  anti  the  city  is  connecte*!  with  the  heart  oi  the  tim- 
ber region  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  river  tonnage 
of  freight  nverago.*  500,(100  tons  annually,  and  the  aggregHte 
liuMiiess  of  the  city  exceeils  flO.OOO.WiO  in  value  annually. 
Iti'sides  the  inilu^trien  connecteil  with  the  cotton,  coal,  iroii. 
and  timber  pro<luetion,  tlierft  are  brick-yanls.  flour-mills, 
»fit)  f-rirriacv  and  wagon,  ioe,  can«ly,  fertilia-r,  ciuar.  »>«(>. 
IwjK  r-l".x.  \  iiH'i^ar.'craoker,  and  other  factories.  Pop.  fl8!»()> 
(1900)  30,346.  Kl>lT»)R  ok  "  Akvektiker." 

MnntgVnMry:  village;  Onmgi'co.,  N.  V.  (for  hx-ation  of 
<v>unty.  see  map  of  Xew  York,  rcf.  7-.I):  on  the  Wallkill 
river,  anil  the  hrieand  the  Wallkill  Val.  railways;  12  mill's 
W.  of  Newbur^',  70  mih-Jt  X.  by  \V.  of  Ifew  York  city.  It  is 
in  an  agrioultural  and  dairying  region* bM 4  church'e.-'.  iiul>- 
lio  anion  school,  and  3  weeidy  newsnapen,  Pop.  (1890) 
14)04 :  (laOQ)  m  Eonon  or  "  SrAxnanh" 

M«HtpMMtT  City :  town ;  Montgomerr  eo,,  Moi.  (for  lo- 
cation oi  conntT,  see  nap  of  Miiecmri,  ttL  l-I);  on  the 
Wabanh  Railroad;  84  milm  V.  of  St.  Lonis^  It  eontains 
7  ehtti«h«i,  high  echool,  pablie  scImjoI,  free  public  libmry. 
electric  lufhta,  woolen,  flour,  tobnrro.  and  V»ox  factories.  2 
State  bann^  and  S  weekly  ucW!i|Mper».  It  is  in  a  farming, 
dairying,  mid  lite^tock  region,  and  has  valuable  quanies 
in  ita  vb^nity.   Pop.  (ISM)  9,m :  (1900)  3,098. 

EntToK  OF  '•  Stanuabp." 

Xoatgumer]r,OABsiEL,Comtede:  soldier;  b.alx.ut  1.530; 
WM'nn  Oflker  (n  the  Scutch  Guar*l  at  Pftris.  In  1659  he  wa» 
invited  to  jiioit  against  King  iienrr  IL  in  the  roval  tourna- 
nient,  and  accidentally  drove  a  splinter  of  his  lance  into  hi<t 
nnteAOini«t*seye,oaaiing«llM«l  wiound.  He  then  retired  fura 
time  to  his  e«t«lMi,«nd  ■fterwaid  tnveled  in  Italy  nod  Eng- 
land. Hartng  tnimd  ProleeUnt,  he  ntnmed  to  Franre 
and  took  part  fai  thaHngnenoc  vara,  winning  distinction  bv- 
his  brave  defenae  of  Boaen,nnd  by  his  sncceasee  In  Jjauguo- 
<1o<'  and  R(tem.  In  ims  he  made  an  attempt  «n  tja  Uo- 
chelle.  but  withont  sncoese.  Then,  gathering  a  eofuiilerable 
body  of  Huguenots,  he  l>«-gan  war  in  NorroandT,  but  wn« 
€apiure<l  in  the  Castle  of  I'umtmnt  and  talteti  to  Paris. 
r>espite  his  captor's  promise  that  hie  Ufo  should  he  spared 
lie  w)ts  execnted  by  order  of  Catiierine  de  Mcdicis,  June 
24^  ld74. 

MMtgonieryJiaNn:  poet;  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire. Scot* 
land,  Xov.  4, 1771 ;  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preaclier; 


wa«  <«<hicated  at  the  l-'ulneck  School,  Yorkshire,  and  np- 
iirenticed  to  a  grfKcr.  but  ran  away  in  I7NU.  and  in  lTi»2 
liecame  clerk  to  Joseph  Uales,  a  famous  journalist  of  .Shef- 
field. Montgomery  then  founded  The  Shtffieid  Iriti.  which 
heeililc<l  thin v-on'e  years.  17«4-1835.  In  11*85  he  reoeive<l 
a  i>en!.ion.  an<f  declined  the  profeKJUirship  of  iShctoric  at 
Kdinburgh.  I>.  at  Sheffield.  Apr.  'M\  IH54.  Hih  princi|>al 
worku  are  /'rtftm  Amuxfutrnlii  (1707).  written  during  an  im- 
prisonment for  !MMlitiou<(  libel:  Thit  Went  yn</iM  ( 1809).  an 
anli-«!nv<  ry  p<><nii :  The  \\'„rhl  hr  fore  the  Fhrnd  (ISl.M); 
(ii-'  ii>(itid  I  iNllii  ;  }'ii,n,  ti  I'liit.  LttlnriM  oil  htftry  and 
Englittih  i.ttrraturf  ^\tii'^\^-4\)  ^.  Oriffituil  ^ymfij»  (IKW). 

Montgomery.  .lous  Berries:  sailor:  b.  at  Allentown, 
X.  J.,  Niiv.  17,  17m ;  entered  the  nnvv  b.s  niid.-ihitiman  1NI3; 
wuii  u  tnidshipman  on  the  thig>^hi]i  5>iapira  at  Perry's  vio. 
tory  on  l^ake  Krie,  Sept  10,  IMI.'J.  receiving  a  swonl  liml  the 
thanks  of  Congrejt.-*;  wji«  with  l)e<  Btur  in  the  naval  cam- 
paign against  .VIgiers  IH1.5:  commanded  (he  Portsmouth 
on  the  Pacific  coa-st  1^45-41^.  during  which  cruine  be  took 

IM)S»i'ssioti  of  Lower  California,  occupied  Ouaymas.  and 
ilocknded  Mazatlau  for  some  months:  was  comnussioned 
ca)>tain  1853;  coinnmnded  the  Pacific  Mpiadron  1800-Cl; 
UMide  comniodon?  July  10.  1862,  and  rear-admiral  July  25, 
IHOA:  commaud«id  the  uaral  station  at  iiackett's  Uartior 
18(17-60 ;  retired  1809.  D.  at  Carlisle,  Ph,  Mar.  Sll,  1878. 

Monteoaery.  Richard:  soldier;  h.  in  8word9i,neflr  Pel- 
trim.  Ireland,  Dec.  2. 1 7:tO.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin ;  entered  the  Knglish  army  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen ; 
and  in  17-'>7  was  onlen-d  to  Halifax.  He  served  in  various 
Canadian  cau|JiUKU«.  and  in  1782  had  n<acli«Hl  the  rank  of 
captain.  He abo^nght  in thecampaigns against  Marliniijue 
and  Havana,  mid  nf'prward  s|>ent  some  time  in  England, 
where  he  In  ram«  iiii  niiiiip  with  Kdniuml  l^urke  and  Charles 
Jam-  -  Fmv  In  1772  he  H>ld  his  commissi  in  luul  [iiirvhniif  il  a 
faiiii  ill  King's  Uridge.  now  in  New  Yori.  c  i;y.  iiu.l  iiinrrit'd 
Janet,  <ianghtcr  of  li:ol»ert  1{.  liivingston.  In  May,  1775.  ho 
was  M'lit  us  a  ileiegate  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress  in  New 
York  city,  and  in  June  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the 
Continental  army.  Through  the  illness  of  (Jen.  .Schuyler 
the  command  of  the  campaign  into  Canada  devolved  ujsm 
him.  After  his  .successes  at  .St,  John,  Chainbly,  and  Mon- 
treal he  was  maile  niajor-general,  Dec.  0.  He'  was  killeil 
while  leading  the  attack  on  (Quebec-,  Dec.  31,  1775  In  1H18 
his  lx>dy  was  reinoved  to  New  York  city  and  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapel. 

Nontgonier}'Bhirp:  minty  of  North  Wales,  comprising 
an  area  of  7S>7  s<|.  miles.  The  surfa<-H  is  mfHiniainous,  and 
the  soil,  withexception  of  the  valleys  of  the  S-vern,  Wve, 
and  Dee,  net  fertile.  Ou  (he  mountain-|iHstures  many 
s^Uif  p  arc  reared,  aud  the  county  is  the  oltiel  seat  of  the 
M'elsh  flannel  inaiiufaeture.  Pop.  (UNH)  91,808.  Chief 
town,  Montgomery. 

Mtftith  I M.  Eng.  mtnth,  mmuth  <  O.  Eng.  mStA,  m0> 
Mft  :  0.  a,  Qtm.  pOnid  (>  Oem.  monafi  :  Icel.  a«d- 
fMf&p :  Oath.  mhtS^a;  cf.  Moos]:  a  period  of  time  roughly 

corresponding  in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon 
aniund  the  earth.  The  length  of  a  mean  Ittlmtion  is  S9d. 
12h.44ni.2-8s.  Months  were  at  first  tlieri-forc  rts-koned  as 
alterniitely  20  and  30  days  long,  t  welve  lunar  months  fall- 
ing short  of  the  length  of  a  j^ear  by  about  Hi  davs.  The 
metlxKls  useii  by  d i iferent  Mophs  to  obviato  this  ifispArity. 
together  with  the  histoiy  of  our  own  aystem,  are  discussed 
in  the  article  CALit>i>A&  (q.  r.], 

Montholon',  Charlm  Tristak,  de.  Count :  soldier;  b.  in 
Paris  in  1782;  entered  the  army  in  ITilO;  distinguished  hira- 
S4'lf  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  l^j  waaattached  to  the  per- 
sonal atalt  ot  Napoleon;  followed  hfaa  to  St.  Helaaa,  and 
wasRnpdntcd  one  of  hiseseouton.  Alter  1890  he  re.entereil 
the  French  army;  took  part  in  the  attempt  of  Prince  i^unis 
Naftoleon  at  Boulogne, and  was  condemned  to  twenty  Tenrs' 
iiii|irisonnent,  but  regained  bia  liberty  after  the  Rerolntitm 
of  lti48l,  and  became  a  member  of  the  T'Cgislative  Aasemltli*. 
D.  Aug.  34. In  connection  with  (Jen.  (iourgaud  be 

nnblishe<l  jffinoirrs  pourttrvir  d  I'JJistoirt  ile  France  atum 
XapolioH.  ifriKt  t'l  Saintt-Hiliiu:,  mm  m  du-le'e  [H  vol#», 
'  Palis.  182e-25:  ^  ed.  1830):  and  in  ItMO  liMh  dt  la  Cap- 
liviti  (/«■  fSmpertur  Jtap^fhfH  A  SainiflMifus, 

j     .Mun'ti.  ViNCKxzu:  noet ;  b.  at  Alfonsine,  near  Ravenna, 
!  Itulv,  F>  b.  lii.  1754;  d.  in  Milan,  Oct.  1»,  1H28.  Studietl 
literature  with  the  poet  OnoArio  Minznui  in  Fcrrara,  and 
imitated  Varanoand  Dante;  at  Rome  obtained  the  position 
of  secretary  to  Prince  Luigi  Brncrhi.  himself  swretary  of 
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Pope  Piua  VI.  Ius|iirfil  by  the  tra>;(<lios  of  Alfieri.  Munti 
became  a  trngic  arni  wroto  tin-  trafjcdu-s  .\rixl<i<inno 

(1785)  and  (itileoftii  Mitnfrnit.  BH^-cvill*'.  ttu'  r('pr<-*<'iita- 
tivo  of  the  Fn  tich  r«|»ui»iic,  having  li<'<-ii  uuiiafisiuttUxi  at 
Rome.  Miiiili,  tc  ]ilea8«  the  Da|>iil  rnwrx.  wrote  a  poem  en- 
tit  1>'<1  Cnntirit  m  morfe-  di  Ugo  Z(<m'ii^c,  which  pavi-  him 
g-,  [■  S  brity.  Tlii'*  r<*m  was  followed  by  two  (fih.r»,  Lit 
J/u.siJV"i'"  K'l'l  Fi-rnnindr,  iwtiric  atliK'ks  uj/on  the 
Freiii^h  Hevnliiiiori  jiikI  ilu'  whole  revolutionary  movi  tneiit. 
Ou  the  lriiiHi|)h  of  lkiujt{Nirte,  howcTcr.  Monti  sou^'lil 
the  protwtion  of  the  rising  genins,  and  obtHined  nt  MiUn 
the  pcwt  of  secretary  of  the  executive  diw  iory.  Thence 
he  was  stilt  to  liolo^im  a5  coimnissioiu'r  of  tlir  CiNilj'ine 
republic  After  thr  U\iiso-Aiisiriaii  invitsiiJii  (ITW)  helled 
to  Phris.  mill  there  wroli'  u  ihir^i  tra^'edy,  Cajo  Graeeho; 
and  his  Mns^-liennuaiia,  u  imtm  ta  tUre«  c-antfls,  on  the 
death  of  the  inathcmatician  Lorenzo  Mascheroni.  Retum- 
iiig  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  MarenKO,  h»^  waa  appointed 
profes.>or  in  the  Brera  uX,  Milan,  an<l  of  Italian  rhetoric  in 
the  UuiverhitT  of  Pa«'ia.  In  1805  Xapoleon  named  him  his- 
torian of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Then  foliow«d  OCrUin  »du- 
latorr  but  unsuccessful  poems— 77  Bardo  d«Ua  ttiva  nera. 
La  Spada  di  Federiro ;  afterward  ao  Indiltennt  tmia- 
lation  of  Persius,  anil  an  elegant  tmnalatioD  of  ths  Iliad  of 
Homer.  When  Napoleon  fell  (181S),  Monti  m»  ready  to 
compoae  a  poem  in  nonor  of  th*  Bmmim  of  Austria,  Fran- 
da  1.  la  uio  iMt  jmn  of  bit  life  jm  pnMred  a  volumi- 
wm»  Amda  di  oImm  comaimi  Mt  ofuAiM/c  da  fami  ul 
comMmw  dOla  Crutca  (6  vok, HIImi.  Nt7-M)i  CoUacted 
cdHirxit  of  bis  work-t  appeared  in  If  ll»n  ((  vob„  1689,  mo.), 
Vlof«IIM0Tol&.1847),MiUD{lToUlS47).  SeeVioohi,  Tm- 
mm  JfiwM,  fa  UMtn  » tuvaUHea  in  Jtnlia  dal  1750  al  mo 
(RoiMb  IMS.  Mj.) ;  alio  Bb  ZumUai,  SulU  poem«  di  Vitteenin 
Moali  (Ploreiioe.  BeviRed  by  A.  B.  Maisq. 

Montlano  j  Lnyando,  Aiu  stix,  dc:  poet;  b.  in  Valla- 
dolid,  Sfjain,  M nr.  1,  liidl.  Educated  by  an  uncle  in  the 
i«lau(i  of  .Majorca,  ho  wrote  there  a  poem,  El  robo  de  Dina, 
and  a  drama,  L<i  lira  de  Orfeo,  which  gave  him  some  re- 
pute. In  IT- 7  he  went  to  Madri<l,  when*  he  had  (M>litical 
employment  of  bi<me  importance,  and  became  a  member  of 
all  the  academies,  as  well  as  director  of  the  Academy  of 
History.  D.  in  Madrid,  Mov.  1,  1764.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  attempts  to  regulate  and  purify  the  Spanish  drama, 
bringing  it  under  the  rules  of  the  PVench  playwrighta,  |»ar- 
ticularly  Racitie.  I'Njr  tiii."*  purpose  he  com|MiM!d  two  trage- 
dicK,  Viryima  (17^/ and  AthtMtlpho  (i7Viy,»o  rigidly  regu- 
lar a*  BO*  to  ho  aoaioalv  nadablk  Habaoi  sseatnimteJa 
bis  day,  both  in  and  out  of  Spain.  A.  tL  Habsb. 

.Montlcello:  town;  eapital  of  Drew  eo..  Ark.  (for  loca- 
tion of  eounlv.  H  e  map  of  .\rkan"as.  ref,  5-1));  on  the  St, 
L..  Iron  Mt.  anil  S.  Itailwny  ;  nr,  miles  S.  bv  E.  of  Little 
Rock,  the  t>l4itc  eiipitjil,  :J.j  iiulea  W.  of  the  Mi'iwissippi  river. 
It  contains  saw  nnd  grist  milli<.  and  a  weekly  noirqMU>er. 
Pop.  (1880)  891 :  (letW)  1,285;  (1900)  1,579. 

Montleello:  town;  capilal  of  Jefferson  co.,  Fla.  (for 
location  of  county.  »  trap  of  Florida,  ref.  'i-G);  on  the 
Fla.  (-Vnt>  and  Pc'ti.  and  tiiu  Savannah.  Fla.  and  West,  rail- 
ways: 30  mites  F.  of  Tailafaassee,  142  mile.s  W.  by  K.  of  Jack- 
sonville, it  I-  in  a  farming  and  fruit-growing  region,  and 
contains  6  churcbea,  2  public  schools,  several  pnvate  i^chnola, 

and  S  vaakljr  nempapen.  Pop.  (IM)0)  1,218 ;  (1900)  i,076. 

KWTOR  OK  ••  Co.SSTITUTIOX.*' 

Montleello:  eity ;  capital  of  Pintt  co,.  III.  (for  location 
of  oonntTtW*  nap  of  lllinoi.s,  rof.  6-F);  on  the  Saii^mnn 
river,  and  the  Wabash  and  the  111.  font,  nilmje;  midway 
between  rhicagoand  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  a  corn-growing  and 
»tock-r»ising  K|Hon:  contninK  6  churches  3  public -^ichotil 
buildings,  water-works,  eli-ctric  lights,  ami  2  weekly  and  2 
nionthlv  |ieriodicaN ;  and  ha.*  steam  Hour-mill,  steam  ele- ■ 
vator.  f  .iindry  «tn!  riini'hine->ilio|H,  pluiiing-niill,  harness, 
brnoni,  and  i  iLjar  fie  ti  i  ii-.  and  patent  fence  and  tile  works. 
Pop.  11890)  1,W3  i  (1900)  1,082.    Ewtor  ok  "  BiTLLcrta." 

Mratieell* :  town  (laid  out  in  1885) :  coital  of  White  co., 
lad.  (for  koatiaD  d  eoaatj,  ate  map  of  Indiana,  xaf.  4-(') ; 
on  the  TtpMoanoe  that,  and  the LouiB.,  Hew  AXb.  and  Chi., 
and  the  Pitts..  Cla..  Chi.  and  St.  L.  nilways;  91  mik»s  W. 
of  LoeHwpoit,  S5  mllee  N.  of  Lafajrettr.  It  has  4  eburclx"', 
2  |ni6lic*schoo]  ImildingH,  9  weelily  newspapers,  elei  tric 
lignttk  8  flour-milb,  cannfaifHrorlia,  and  a  bub  and  !<i)oke 
fectoi7.  The  riv«r  fnmishcs  excellent  wateT'power.  Pop. 
(1880)  1,198$  (18M)  1,818;  (1800)  S,107. 
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Montioello:  city  (settled  in  IS-'iCi:  .Tones  Co.,  la.  (fi.r  Iit- 
e»t!<m  of  emmty,  see  map  of  iuwa,  ref.  -l-Ki;  tin  the  Ma- 
(iLioketa  river,  and  the  Chi..  Mil.  and  St.  P.  Railway:  36 
miles  S.  \V,  of  l)iibu<|He,  91(1  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  lar^e  lUiiry  n-^'ion,  has  extensive  creamery 
interests,  iimnufiuiures  fuuiher  duslerh,  feather  trimming, 
ami  ri^'Hrs.  and  contains  6  churches,  high  Mid  ^'rainiiiar 
•M'hool.^,  water-works  (supplied  from  an  art«siati  »  •  11).  and  2 
weekly  newnpnpanu  Pop.  (1880)  1.877;  (IS'Kn  i.<.<:{h;  (liNM>> 

EntToa  ot  •  Kii-Bcss." 

.Vnnticello:  village  (founded  in  1804,  made  the  coonty- 
K-nt  in  I>t09);  capitalof  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  leMcation  of 
eoiintv,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  7-1);  on  tlie  i'ort  Jcrris. 
Mont.'  and  N.  Y.  Railroad  ;  24  miles  N.  r.f  Port  .Jervis,  40 
niiles  \V.  by  K.  of  N'ewburg.  Its  altitude  of  aix.ut  1,600 
feel  aiiove  iiea-level  gives  it  an  invigorating,  dry  atnufs-jihere, 
and  makes  it  a  charming  health  and  pleasure  ti  sorl.  It  in 
in  a  lumbering  region,  and  has  a  tannery  in  which  fancy 
leather  for  bookbinding  and  other  puriioaeis  in  the  arts  is 
maniifactnri'd.  an  academy,  Methodist  Fpiscoiial.  Pn-liv- 
lenan,  I'n  ii  stant  Episrn]>al.  and  RomanC  '  v  '  :  . 
and  two  weekly  n«w»p«i>ei^.     Pop.  <»ii  :  il.ss*o> 

1^16;  (1880)  U60. 

Editor  ov  "  Rkpublk  ajj-^^  atchma-v." 

Mentmorency.  Fr.  pmn.  ni2n  m«  raan  see' :  the  surname 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  French  family,  traced  back  as 
far  as  950  to  Bouchard,  Sire  do  Montnioreticy,  a  great 
Frenrh  fendatrtry,  nephew  of  Edred,  King  of  England. 
The  Monliiii>reneie»  were  long  known  as  the  premier  barons 
of  France,  and  nmonir  those  of  tiiis  name  were  six  i-rsnd 
oouidablc^,  twelve  jnar^liuLs,  four  admirals,  nmny  cMnrinal.*, 
generals,  v,'rand  ehambcrlains,  nnd  other  lii|i;h  iiiairnates. 
Helgium  and  Lnxemburg  havM  stdl  s.'verHl  nrini  eiy  and 
ducaJ  lines  of  this  family.  Count  iiorn  and  ilarshal  Lux- 
embooig  wen  both  Montmurencies. 

Montmorency,  Axne,  de.  First  Sake:  soldier;  b.  «fe 
Chantilly,  Mar.  16,  1492;  was  one  of  the  leading  generals  in 
the  wars  of  Francis  I. :  gained  renown  for  his  galhintn-  at 
Marignano  and  M^ziereis,  and  was  captured  with  Francu)  at 
Pavia  in  1525.  On  t  h«>  renewal  of  the  war  with  Charles  V» 
he  commandetl  w  ith  such  success  that  he  was  appointed  b^ 
Francis  constable  of  Frauoe.  In  the  war  with  Spain  be  wan 
defeated  and  captured  at  SL-Quentin  (ISST).  During  the 
first  Huguenot  wars  he  commandeil  the  royal  army.  Ba 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  (1502),  but  wae 
iooo  released.  In  1569  he  drove  the  English  from  Havre* 
and  foneht  with  Cond^  at  ^int-Denis.  He  was  fatally 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Nov.  11.  1567.— HsitBY,  fourth  Due  de  Montmo- 
rency, "a  grandson  of  the  preceding;:  b.  at  Chuntilly,  Apr. 
30,  15(95;  ^[odson  of  Henry  IV..  when  sixteen  yearn  old  be- 
came admiral  of  France  and  Viceroy  of  Caniwla,  lie  scrrpd 
with  distinction  in  Italy  and  against  the  Huguenots;  t.>ik 
part  in  Uie  rebellkm  of  Uaston  <^  Orleans,  and  was  executed 
Df  order  <<  RIobalien  at  Tonlouse  Oct.  OOi,  1881. 

Moataoreney,  Falle  of:  a  beautiful  cascade  in  the 
MontBiorency  nver,  8  uilea  N.  E.  of  Quebec  The  river 
risaa  bi  Snow  Lake,  Montmorency  Ckitmty,  and  flows  S.  for 
mors  than  30  miles,  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrvnce,  after 
beiu^  jolntnl  by  Des  Xeiges  river.  About  a  mile  above  the 
precipice  of  250  feet,  over  which  the  wnters  take  their  final 
Uap,  am  the  natural  steiLi,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
wt^er  on  the  roefc.  At  the  base  of  the  steps  or  tcrraoes 
a  imrrow,  w«t.cr-wom  channel  through  which  the  stream 
ni^lio-  as  ill  a  mill-race  over  casc^ades  and  through  seeth- 
ing piHils.  Between  the  falls  and  the  natural  atepa  the 
river  is  crossed  bv  a  wooden  bridge  built  since  the  deitno* 
tion  of  the  beauUful  suepenaioii  bridge  that  onoe  spani^ 
the  cataract.  Vontmomioy  ia  a  favorite  resort  for  visitors 
to  (Juobcc.  In  summer  the  scene  is  very  imprcs.'iive  from 
the  l>uke  of  Kent".-!  Uxlge.  or  from  the  steep  stairway  on 
the  eastern  side.  In  the  winter  the  freezing  sprsy  forms 
a  cone  which  altaini!  a  considerable  height,  ana  down  this 
tobogganen*  .«liile  with  great  velocity.  The  road  to  thf  fnlls 
Iiassc!>  through  the  straggling  villagi;  of  Beaufort  with  an 
asylum  antl  numeniu.'<  picturesque  residences.  Hi  aufort 
the  hetubinarters  of  Montcalm  in  1759  when  lie  fin  venled 
Wolfe  from  landing  at  Montmorpney  Falls.  A  railwav  con- 
aeeta  the  fSalla  with  Quebec.  J.  M.  Marpsr. 

Montpelier :  town  :  Bear  Ijakc  eo.,  Ida.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  ldith<.»,  ref.  11-F);  on  the  Union  Pac. 
Railway ;  140  milee  N.  W.  of  Oreen  riTer.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
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cultaral.  ilairying.  lumberiiig,  and  mining  region.  Pop. 
(1N90)  1.174:  (1900)  1.444. 

Montpelier:  city;  capitiil  of  the  State  of  Wrmotit  nnd 
of  Washington  Cuunty  (fnr  location  of  county.  man  of 
Vermont,  ref.  4-(') ;  on  thu  \Vitio<»ki  nr  Onion  river,  ncrp 
crossed  by  a  stono  brititfo.  and  on  th«<  Mont,  and  Wells 
River  and  the  Cent,  V't.  railways ;  40  miles  S.  K.  of  Burling- 
ton, 205  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bostton.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  granite  region,  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  large  ter- 
ritonr.  and  has  an  extensdvo  tnule.  It  comain.t  *i  churches, 
the  Vermont  Methodist  Seminarj-  (charterp<l  in  183<'J),  the 
Washington  County  Ornntmar  iind  two  .M<>nt|M.>lier  Union 
Schools,  electric-lijfhl,  gas.  and  water  plants.  7  librarieit 
containing  nearly  l()O,0<K)  rolumeji.  an  educational, 3  weekly, 
and  3  monthly '[ieri<Nlic«l.^  ami  2  national  bankx  with  a 
combined  ca|>ital  of  ♦40O.(XiO,  and  two  wivings-lmnkK  and 
a  tmst  company,  with  capital  of  fl50.(KIO,  two  fln-  and 
one  life  insurance  company,  the  aawts  of  the  latter  being 


8Uil«  capital.  M 


nearly  $20,000,000.  The  town  wa.s  made  the  State  capital  in 
1805.  and  contains  a  Capitol  built  of  granite,  with  a  frontage 
of  177  feet  and  a  dome  and  cu|M>ln  56  feet  high,  surmounted 
bv  a  statue  of  .•Vgricultiire,  120  feet  alM>ve  the  ground. 
The  principal  industry  in  the  quarrying  of  the  celebrated 
Barre  granite;  other  industries  are  t  lie  manufactun'  of  saw- 
mill, camlr-making,  and  other  nia<'tiinery,  leather,  organ 
and  piano  springs,  and  clothes-wringcnt  iind  washing-ma- 
chines.   Pop.  (IfciW))  3,219;  (180O)  4.1ftO;  (lOOl)  7,157. 

Editor  of  "The  Arous." 

Montpelllcir,  mon  pel  i-S' :  capital  of  the  department  of 
H^rault,  France;  on  the  I^ez :  6  mile*  N'.  of  the  .MMiterra- 
nean  and  78  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  8-G).  Its  proinenailes  affonl  the  most  splendid 
views  of  the  Me<Uterranean,  the  Pyn-m-es,  and  the  Alp« ; 
and  a,«  its  climate  L*  remarkably  mild  and  .salubrious,  its 
vicinity  is  covered  with  vilhw  and  cottages.  Remarkable 
among  its  buildings  are  the  c»the<lral  ami  the  afjueduct,  and 
among  its  institutions  itn  medical  stdiool,  founded  in  the 
Mi<ld[e  Ages  by  Arabian  physicians  and  in  1289  incorpo- 
r»te<l  with  its  schools  of  law  and  arts  as  a  university  ;  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  the  first  establUhwl  in  France,  and  many 
excellent  collections,  are  connecte^l  with  (he  school.  Mont- 
pellier  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  woolens 
and  cottons,  and  it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  wine, 
olive  oil,  fruits,  ami  grain.    Pop.  (181MK  T-iMX. 

Montpenaler,  mun'ptian  si-a ,  Ansf.  Marir  I^insE  d'Or- 
LliA.N's.  I'uchesse  de  (better  known  by  her  courlesv  title  of 
(irande  Maileinoiselle) ;  nie<'p  of  lyoiiis  ,\III. ;  b.  "in  I'aris. 
May  29, 1627.  Being  of  royal  Idood  and  having  enormous 
wealth,  she  was  encouraged' to  look  forwani  to  the  French 
throne  thmugh  a  marriage  with  I«ouis  XIV..  »)ut  wa«  dis- 
ap(>ointeil  in  this  and  in  other  plans  for  a  brilliant  match, 
and,  attributing  her  misfortum-s  to  .Mazarin,  favored  the 
rel>ellious  movement  known  as  the  Fronde.  In  the  ensuing 
war  she  playe<l  a  b<dd  ami  masculine  i»art.  In  1652.  at  the 
time  of  the  fighting  in  the  city,  she  held  the  Bastile  and 
saveti  her  defeated  party  by  o|ie'ning  the  gates  and  onlcring 
the  cannon  to  lie  directed  against  the  royalists  ;  ami  during 
the  riots  that  followed  she  occupieil  the' Hotel  de  Villc  and 
tried  to  mediate  between  the  combatants.    After  this  she 


was  for  some  time  in  disgrace,  but  returned  to  the  court  in 
1657,  apiiarently  restored  to  favor.  About  this  time  she  fell 
in  love  with  Liczfs  (<j.  t.),  and  in  1670  she  sought  the  royal 
pernlis^ion  to  marry  him.  The  king's  consent  was  at  first 
given  and  then  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  other  members, 
of  the  royal  family.  I>auzun  i>asse<l  ten  years  in  prison,  but 
after  his'release  in  16M1  Mademoiselle  and  he  were  secretly 
married.  The  union  was  unhanny  and  they  soon  »eparate<{, 
after  which  she  devotetl  henwlf  to  religious  duties  and  to 
the  completion  of  her  Mimuirt*.  IJ.  Apr.  9,  1693.  Tbfr 
Mimoireii  were  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1729;  edit- 
ed and  republishe<l  b^  M.  Cheniel  in  1858.  See  VoltaircV 
!SiM«  de  Louis  XJV,  F.  M.  Colbt. 

Montpensler,  Amtoixe  Makie  Philippe  I>oris  n'Oa- 
lIans.  Duke  of :  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. King  of  the  French  :  b.  at  Neuilly,  July  31, 1824;  waa 
eaucated  at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1842  was  ap- 
{lointed  goua-litutmant  of  artillery;  took  itart  in  several 
campaigns  in  .\frica,  won  the  graml  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  briga<lier-general  in  1846. 
At  this  (K-riod  the  negotiations  t<Jok  place  by  which  the 
duke  was  Ix-trothed  to  the  sister  of  the  (jueen  of  S{>ain. 
These  alliances  and  the  famous  '*  S|ianish  marriages  "  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  F'rance  an<l  dissatisfaction  else- 
where, esiM-cially  in  En^cland.  After  his  marriage,  Oct.  10. 
1846,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuilcries, 
whence  he  was  driven  in  1848  by  the  revolution  which  de- 
thrones! the  king.  He  finally  fixed  his  residence,  with  the 
duchess,  in  the  |>alace  of  San  Telmo  at  Seville.  Besidea 
honorary  appointments,  he  was  ma<le  V)y  Queen  Isabella,  in 
1858,  captain-p'nenil  of  the  S|ianish  army,  and  in  1859  she 
concwled  to  hiiii  the  honors  due  to  "infants"  of  Spain. 
This  conliality  was  disturbed  by  political  troubles  accumu- 
lating about  the  queen's  government,  and  by  his  alleged 
ambition  to  succeed  to  the  Spanish  throne.  After  the  <le- 
throneinent  of  the  ciueen  (Sept.,  1868)  his  claims  were  prossi-d 
by  his  friends,  but  ne  was  not  successful.  The  most  marked 
event  of  this  ]>eri(Ml  is  hisiiuarrel  with  his  cousin,  who  spoke 
of  him  in  bitter  and  insulting  terms.  A  duel  ensued  and 
Montpensier  killed  his  adversary,  Due  Henrique.  The  duke 
and  his  familv  lived  for  some  vears  in  Paris.  D.  in  An- 
dalusia, Feb.  4,  18!t0. 

Montrral  [literally.  Mount  Royal]:  city;  province  of  (Que- 
bec, Cana<la ;  ranking  first  in  the  Domiiiion  in  population, 
wealth,  commercial  imi>r>rtance,  and  political  influence  (see 
map  of  Province  of  (jueU-c,  ref.  5-B).  It  o<;cupies  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  highest  point  of  ocean  navigation, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  vast  system  of  railways  and  canala- 
that  ramifies  throughout  Cana<la.  The  city  Has  grown  up 
along  the  southeast  side  of  an  island  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Ottawa  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  older  f)ortion 
lying  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  known  as  The  Mountain,  whose- 
crest  has  l)««n  reserved  for  a  public  park,  the  newer  ivarts  ot 
the  city  spreading  out  at  the  east  and  west  ends  upon  mor» 
level  ground.  The  general  direction  is  northeast  oy  south- 
west, and  with  the  br<M«l  river  in  front  and  the  richly  w<K)<led 
Mountain  behind,  Montreal  presents  a  most  pictures<(ue  and 
pleasing  apin-arance  from  any  iioint  of  view. 

Area  ana  Urneral  Plan. — ^Tne  length  of  the  city  is  abont 
6  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  its  widest  part  over  2  miles. 
The  main  avenues  run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  the  crosa 
streets  at  right  angles  to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  street  plan 
is  regrular,  although  in  the  older  wards  there  are  manj  nar- 
row, tortuous  streets.  The  alley  system  is  in  use  in  the 
newer  resi<lence  quarters.  The  ljusihess  part  of  the  city  ia 
closely  built  up  with  lofty  and  substantial  warehouses  and 
office  buildings.  In  the  residence  quarter  the  streets  are 
broail.  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  stone 
dwellings,  brick  an<l  wimkI  being  very  little  unhI.  There  are 
many  r)i>en  sfpian-s  scatlcn-d  through  the  city.aiid  the  prin- 
ci|»ai  ones,  such  as  Dominion  Squari',  Victoria  .'vjuare.  Place 
Viger,  and  .St.  Ixtuis  Siiiare,  are  ailorncd  with  ponds,  foun- 
tains, an<l  flowers.  The  Mountain  Park  compriM's  nearly  -VlO 
acrt's,  and  is  l>eaulifully  laid  out  and  carefully  maintHin(><i. 

I>n/i))rfnn(  I'liMir  Huildinff*. — The  i>rin<-i|ial  public  buihl- 
ings  are  the  itiuri-hous«'  and  the  citv-nall,  lK>th  large  blocks 
of  gray  limestone:  the  Windsor  nntf  Place  Viger  llotels.the 
former  one  of  the  world's  most  noted  ;  the  Boiis«>cours  mar- 
ket: the  exhibition  buildiiitr*.  where  the  provincial  exhibi- 
tion is  held  anntially  :  the  drill  hall  and  armory,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Cana<la;  the  Windsor  St n>et.  Place  Viger,  aiMl 
Bonaventure  railway  stations;  and  the  federal  buildings, 
such  as  the  custoiu-liouse.  |)o«t-oftlce,  etc. 
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Jnstitufi(»i». — In  in^titutious  of  ail  kinds  Uttnltml  in 
■flxccptionnlly  rich.  W  ithin  the  bounds  of  the  city  are  the 
jfrandest  ecclesiaitticHi  wiifices.  the  kwt-pqiiippwl  aiui  inoM 
largely  Httfiiderl  univertiitr,  the  ri«  lu  -i  i  ntholic  convi  iit^ 
nnd  itmtiii»t«riBs,  the  finest  piihliin  <«  lhH.l-.  iti,.  iiui^t  perfcvlly 
apftointMl  public  hospitab.  .'iiiii  tin  iihi>i  <  >'<ily  biu!  luxuri- 
ous clubs  in  Canada.  The  I'liitl  vhurvh  buildings  an?  the 
new  St.  James's  Cathedral  (Koman  Catholici.  modeled  after 
St.  Peter's  at  l{<>me  on  a  si-ale  iif  fine-half;  Church  of 
N'otre  Dame,  in  one  of  whost;  lofty  twin-lo«cn>  hatiff^  the 
largest  U-11  in  Auicrii'a;  St.  Jatne!i'«  (.MetluMlisii,  the  most 
soktadid  Protestant  church  in  Canada:  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral (Rpisci>|Ml),  a  beautiful  sifccimen  of  (iothic  archi- 
tecture; the  Jejtuit  church,  notable  for  its  fine  frescoes; 
and  St.  Paul's  and  Creeicetit  ehurclie«,  both  Presbyterian. 
The  publif-school  building  are  principallv  of  the  mo«k<ni 
typ«,  the  new  high-$ichool  building  being  the  larKcst  in  the 
liOBiiQioB.  Tbeie  m*  ftvv  lMMpmi&  t£a  Boy«|  Viotofta, 
pnMntod  1^  Lotd  Monnl-iStairiMii  and  Sir  Dould  Smidi  at 
•  ooat  of  aeveral  mflliMU  of  doUftn ;  the  Montieiil  Osn^nl, 
^opened  in  1888;  Ike  Hfltel  Dieo,  a  large  and  uaeful  Bomun 
CMholio  imtRatioo ;  Htm  Kotra  Dttmej  iod  the  Western 
Hwpital.  A*  ia  «dnoationkI  witter  HonttMit  takes  high 
rank,  the  DKwt  importeat  Imtttation  beiof  UeGtU  Univer- 
sity, foanded  io  1818.  The  UnivenitT  of  Bishotie  College 
has  its  medieil  departmwit  in  Montnal,  and  tbm  Mte  idmiv 
important  Fnaok  imtftotloui,  raoh  the  brandi  o(  Laval, 
the  Semlaeiy  of  St.  i^ulptoe.  Si.  Blatjr'a  College,  uid  the  eoa- 
vent  of  ViUe  Marie.  There  is  one  free  lihrarir,  the  Fnaer 
Institute,  with  40,000  voltiniea.  Other  good  libraries  ate  the 
Redpath  of  MoOill  (JniTerait j  with  a'S.WiO  volume«,tke  Law 
Llbrnrr  with  1.5,000,  the  Mechanics'  Institute  wiw  12,000. 
and  !  Iifi  I'uion  Catholifjue  with  20.000.  The  only  museum  of 
note  ii»  that  at  ijicheil  to  McCJiH  I'tiiv^rsitv.  In  the  giUleriesof 
the  Art  Assnoiaiion  there  i»  u  '  iiiai  i'  collection  of  iiaintings. 

Goi  trnment,  FiiMMe,  etc.— 'Vim  municipal  ailatre  are  rul- 
ministered  by  a  mayor  and  corporation  elected  by  popular 
Tote,  the  city  l>einf;  <livide<l  into  waida;  tneHi  lepresente^l 
by  two  or  more  aldermen.  The  annual  rerenue  is  alHiul 
48.040.000, and  is  usually  exceede<l  by  the  exticnditare,  with 
the  result  that  a  debt  exceeilitig  ^i'ZT'.flOO.OoO  has  been  in- 
curred. The  total  valuation  of  real  cstaLe  liable  to  assess- 
ment Is  f  152.(XI0.O00;  the  religious  school,  and  other  pro|>- 
erty  exempt  from  taxation  is  if36.:<0O.iKIO;  an<l  the  rale  of 
toxation  fl.'i.')  i>er  #100. 

Businrm  Intrrtjid. — As  a  manufacturing  center  Montreal 
stands  sixieenthon  the  list  of  American  cilies.  In  1W)1  the 
nuralKjr of  establishments  was  l.T^W;  capital  investnl. 
*213,13^J;  numl»er  of  |K'rst)iis  employed.  S«,.'»6a ;  totjil  w  :,:;.  .. 
jNiid.  #i:J,07H,'>4«:  and  (he  value  of  pr>Mlucts,  $,V»..'><H».riO. 
The  princi|uil  prrxlucis  were  sugar,  cotton,  flour,  malt  liiiuor*. 
tobacco  and  !'!iirnr>5.  and  iron  and  steel  goods.  The  city 
is  the  chi'  f  ili-ti Uniting  jioint  for  the  commerce  of  the  T)o- 
minion.  It  ("'  'iitiiuiN  i  In^  largest  whfilesnle  houses,  the  leading 
banks  and  otli'  r  litiniirinl  institutions, and  the  headrjuartcrs 
of  the  two  gri'iiL  r.-iilwHv  ^y^'i-n'.'s.  th»»  ''atin  lian  Pacific  and 
the  Ctrand  Tnmk.  Siin.itcii  a:  ih,'  hid  i.f  <  r,.an  navigation 
in  the  summi  r  >r.i-i  111,  uiiil  having  Ikiston  and  Portlniid  «s 
winter  ports  -vhi  ii  th<«  .St.  Lawrence  is  cK>se<l,  it  h  il  ls  •[,«• 
kcv- to  the  comtuercia!  ino\'i»ini'Hf  the  year  round.  In  ISKH) 
till'  iii'isirts  augregnti'l  \:\  vuliii  ifSK.iVj(».0ft.3 ;  the  exports. 
*l>.j,;W4,197 :  the  cu«i!.iiu>  lUles  pnai,  l*!>.1  W.:!T7.  The  arri- 
vals of  seagoing  vi  -v  Is  •,i,..re  415,an<l  .lutini,'  ilir  year  ab<ml 
2,<:W  inlnttd  vessels,  with  aggnigate  lurma^r,.  ^f  TSLalW. 
ui  n  lii  il..  port.  The  first  bunk  was  established  in  1^17. 
iiiid  uiiii  .  li  ;jfler  the  city.  It  lias  »  »  Hpim!  of  $12.(KMt.0lW 
and  are-.  I'M-  fntnl  .■fiS.iKio.niMi.  Ill  VMw  III,;  total  capital 
of  the  bniiU  wa.s  ^;W.Oi>o.(MH(,  1 1,0  ui  [«,-ii,  <;121,1!M..'M)«.  tlie 
circulation  |I.5,."i.SO,:}l-2,  ii.d  i  h.' disc-nunt^  !?06..'V4.'i,0(W. 

Iliiitory,  Antiquififit,  ,_u. — When  the  fii-^i  town  wn*  built 
upon  the  island  can  not  be  known.  A-  i  .nv.  m-  .[ji  i||..  s 
Cartier  found  a  strong  settlement  of  tlm  iM-li«k;H  <ii  ISt  aver 
Indians,  who  were  ncti  i-  I  r  ulers,  and  whi-M>  itifiiience  ex- 
tended far  up  the  Ottawa  niitl  down  ti>  (he  Oulf  <tf  St.  |j»w- 
retici':  but  when  in  lOCT  Champlain  vi.ited  the  olaci-.  the 
Indiuii  town  had  vnnisfied  and  desolation  |irevaiUil.  Kicln 
years  later,  when  he  dicidi'<|  t<i  establisli  nn  eiiirep".!  for 
tradt!  he  chosi;  the  same  lo<-nliori,  and  Iniiit  Place  Koyiile.tlie 
site  of  the  present  (.'ustom-house  Sijuan-.  I'litil  \M1  Place 
Boyale  continuid  to  be  niertly  a  lrMdit>g  slntl<in,  hut  on 
Maj  18  of  that  year  the  city  was  forniallv  found.Ml  by  Mai- 
eonneure.  The  original  iiurpose  was  mainly  to  rhristianize 
the  Indians  therefrom,  toe  (hiawa  river  famiohing  ready 
passage  to  the  Great  Lakes  Hitiong  friemlly  favngeit.  The 
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fir>t  (  barter  therefore  prevented  the  company  by  whom 
the  cni.  ri.ii-.  was  earned  out  from  engaging  in  the  fur 
trudi-.  iiui  VI,  fjivoralile  was  the  site  for  oomineruial  purj»o<es 
iiiiit  Miinrr,  111  -In  uM  ly  1  ir<  uin,-  unimportant  center  of  tradic 
IH  splU  ul  I  lir  .  inliiivor*  ol  the  autlioritiesof  t^uebee  topre- 
vent  it.  In  1  *'iK<,  \  com|iany  of  Montreal  got  into  finan^'ial 
difficulties.  auU  jruiisferred  its  prutsessions  to  the  .Sulpiciatis. 
Three  vears  Iwfore  that  n  yi  unt;  ofticer  of  the  garrison, 
Adam  l'><jula«-,  .Sieur  des  OnuuHUx.  with  a  handful  of  ooni- 
|>anions  hatl,  by  a  most  heroic  sacrifice,  saved  Cauada  from 
the  IrtMjuois.  meeting  their  invailing  force  at  the  Ixmg  Sault 
Kapids.  and  holding  it  at  bay  for  five  days  until  he  uitd  all 
his  coiii|>aniuns  were  slain,  when  the  Indians  withdrew  iM-t- 
heartened  by  the  sIublHirn  defense.  In  l(5t<$l  the  Ir<M|uois 
fell  upon  I,ai'hine,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  iiiu»- 
sJicreU  400  inhabitants.  The  early  days  of  the  city  were  full 
of  warfare  witli  the  Indians,  varied  by  more  civilized  hut 
acaioety  less  bitter  diplomatic  strife  between  the  relifrioua 
and  citU  authorities  at  Alontrsal  and  Quebec  N'otwith> 
Btandlasiiuui7ni'strictii>ns  In  favor  of  Quebec.  Montreal  out- 
stripped her.  The  |K'lt ry-tnde  .was  ber  chief  eupporU  and 
this  grew  to  iininense  proport  ioni^  until  the  slut  Of  beaver* 
skins  brought  ruin  u]>uu  many  connected  with  the  kuamMi, 
and  it  had  to  be  reoixaoised  upon  a  sounder  basis.  In  1741 
t  be  fortiflcations  of  tne  city,  begun  in  1717,  were  completed. 
They  oonriiled  ef  solid  masonry  with  a  deep  ditcb,  and  iiad 
thirteen  baotbns;  Seven  gates  gave  adminaMie  vntbin  the 
walls.  Nothing  of  theae  now  remain,  tke 0w*tli  of  tbe city 
having  long  since  oompellfd  tbeir  dentQlttion,  It  wae  ty 
Montival  that  Gov.  do  \  audtetiil  rrtnated  after  Montoalni^ 
detsat  bv  Wolfe  at  Qnebee.and  tkere  was  aisncd  tbecapiiu- 
lation  o!  New  France.  On  Sept.  7, 1700,  the  entry  of  the 
liritish  troops  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Diiringthe  war  between  the  North  American  colonies  and 
Oreat  Britain,  in  Nov.,  HTR,  Maj.-On.  Richard  Montgom- 
ery, leailer  of  a  division  of  the  Continental  army,  invaik-tl 
Canada,  and  captured  Montreal.  He  set  out  thence  to  join 
Arnold  at  (Quebec,  where  their  joint  forces  suffen'd  defeat  and 
Montgomery  wa»  flain.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
Iho  excitement  connecled  with  the  n-bellion  of  1H37,  the  liis- 
lory  of  Montreal  has  liecn  that  of  ever-increasing;  growth  and 
prosperity,  varii-*!  by  occasional  incidents  of  note,  such  a«tlie 
epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832.  the  epidemic  of  shi|i- 
fever  in  1S47,  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  buildinc-  l>y  a 
mob  in  1M7,  the  great  fire  of  1H52,  the  ofieningof  the  VicU.- 
ria  bridice  by  the  Prince  of  Wale--  in  l'-5lt,  the  great  flo«jd  of 
1H61.  the  Orange  riots  of  1877,tli--  viimll|.i.x  liotsof  1885,  etc 
The  jx.pulation  of  the  city  in  IWI  was  aie.O-W,  on  increaae 
i  f  lil  .  )  1  S  siiu-e  ISHl.  Including  the  surroundintj  ntunidpali*- 
lies,  which  prwiically  form  parts  of  the  city,  the  total  popu- 
Inliim  is  now-  alsiut  HHO,000.  Two-thirtU  the  inhabitants  are 
Fr<>nch-Canadians,  the  other  portion  beins  priuoipaily  Eng- 
lish, Scot«h,  and  Irish.  Pkk<  V  Sr.  (Aaim  II.&IIIUTOM. 

Montreal  d' Albino:  See  Fka  Moiixal.e. 

KmtTMe't  town ;  te  tbe  countv  of  Forfar,  Scotland ;  on 
tlieSonthfSsk<BeemBpof  ScotlatMi.ref.O-.]).  It  has  a  giood 
harbor,  Hned  with  wet  and  dry  docks  and  handsome  quays ; 
its  blcm  hing.works.  fiax-spiniiing  mills,  and  manufacture* 
of  linens  are  iinpoi  taiit,  and  it  eatrieeon  some  siblp-buikling 
and  a  cuU!>iderai)le  trade.    Pop.  (IBM)  IS.0^ 

M ontroiie' :  town :  capital  of  Vootvoae  oa»  Col.  (for  l<K<a- 
t  i<  ui  of  countT,  see  map  of  Colondn,  ret  4-B)  x  on  the  Don  wr 
and  Itio  Or.  ftailroad ;  858  mdw  &  W.  of  Denver.  It  to  In  a 
farming,  fruit-frowing,  and  stoek-raising  reglMi,  and  fans  a 
bi-monthlv  and  two  weeklrnewepapers.  Pnp, (I88(^  not  iu 
census:  (1«»0)  I..W;  (ItKKV)  1.217. 

Montrose;  bonm^'h ;  capital  of  Susiiuebaona  CO., Pa. (for 
location  of  countv.  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  S-H);  on 
tb.-  r>e1..  I.ack.  and  West,  awl  the  MoatnisB  milwim;  8 
milee  W,  of  Alfred  Station.  1«B  miles  K.  by  W.  of  Phila' 
delphia.  It  i»  in  an  agrienlttinil  n^on,  IMarly  9,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  is  a  fiopular  niHimer  resoit,  and  liaatbte« 
W( .  klv  news|»apers.  Pon.  (1880)  1.782:  (IMO)  1.785;  (1«00) 
l.s-,'7,'  EorroR  of'DrMocBAT." 

Montrose,  (iHAitAM.  Flr*t  Marqui»  of;  soldier: 

b.  at  till  family  e(4ate  of  Montrose,  Srotlabd, in  1618;  wa« 
c<lucaied  at  the  ITnivcrsitT  of  .St.  Andrewat  tmvded  in 
lialv  and  Krance;  returned  home  In  ldS7,«id  JoiMd  the 
Covi>naiiter>.  as  it  i«  said,  OQ  aoeount  of  tbe  eold  reoepti<m 
(  barlcs  I.  had  givsn  hin.  After  some  racesMss  againat  rb« 
ro>  alist8.  Montrose  was  wob  over  to  die  king'!*  doe  in  1680. 
lie  was  created  a  marrpii^and  in  16M  he  gathered  an  armv 
of  about  5.000  men.  i>iirily  Irish  mercenaries  and  pnrtly 
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nijrhlAnders,  who  followed  him  from  hatrod  of  the  Camp- 1 
bf  Us.   With  this  army  he  made  a  most  successful  campaign,  ! 
defeated  thu  t'ovenanter!i  several  times  will:  ;:rp!it  slHiighter.  i 
and  took  several  towns,  whir-h  werv  given  uj.  t.i  j.lunder  and  j 
massacre ;  Init  on  Sept.  13,  1643,  ho  waa  dofeatetl  at  Philip-  • 
faaiigh  br  David  I^ijler:  in  Juir,  1640,  he  capitulated  at  t 
Midilletiin,  and  soon  after  left  Scotland  for  the  Continent. 
Having  lieeu  authoriz»Hl  by  Charles  I.,  and  afterward  by  ' 
<"harles  II..  to  raise  a  fiwt»  and  invatle  ScotUnd,  be  fmr- 
eled  from  .\ti-trui  t.i  the  Si/jiii<liiiHvian  kingd'.in-.  liu>y  in 
the  kinff's  interc-t.    In  M;ir..  lO-Vt,  ho  Isndeil  at  ili.-  Oik 
ncys  with  a  small  fiirco.  Imt  tuivin;,'  l'i'Mo      far  (■        S.  us 
the  border  of  Hii^s-shirc.  hi^.'lrrnv  « ;is  scattered,  ami  iie  him- 
*flf  taken  pri>''nir,  <miii1i'iiiiu'.|  iod.nth  »!i  a  traitor  acain.Ht 
the  Covenant,  and  hanyed  at  Kdinlniri;!!.  May  81,  167m. 

Moots,  moil,  PiBSKE  i>u  (}ia>t.  ,  Suur;  csplurer;  b. 
in  Sainlonge,  France,  about  1560,  of  an  Italian  Catholic 
fa-nily ;  bcvarne  a  Prote^itant.  and  attached  himself  to  the 
fonunos  of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  given  a  high  post 
in  the  royal  household.  He  ha<i  alreadv  made  a  voyage  to 
Canada  with  Chauvin.  when  in  ino.i  the  king  apnointea  him 
director  of  the  Canadian  Company,  to  which  he  granted, 
utrJer  the  name  of  Aca<lia,  the  re^on  between  lat.  40  and 
46  N.  De  Monls  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedition  ;  look 
Sjimael  Chomplain.  Poutrineourt,  Uienpourt.  nnd  Pontgrave 
as  his  chief  ofiBccrs;  sailed  from  Huvn  Mar.  7.  1604;  ex- 
plorf^  the  Bay  of  Fundy :  discovered  Anna{>olis  liarborand 
J  lie  r:v,  r  Si.  .Iihn.  which  he  ascended;  visitc<i  the  St.  Law- 
rrncc.  and  rs'turn.'i!  ?  >  France  in  October,  while  hi.s  '"olony 
established  it.'^clf  at  Pert  lu>>al  (now  Anna] >i  lis i  uii.I.t  Pou- 
trineourt. Oil  111*  arrivii;  at  ciLirl  dc  Mfiiit*  fi.iinii  his  mo- 
ni'T«)ly  >-uil'/a  ;  vnriniis  ntln'r  ^'ni)!;-  iiia-lc  t<>  different 
iniaviiluals.  aw\  h''  faiitd  to  .ilitaiu  luiii-itiiiitii  at i.in.  Hp 
dl«i>atchi'ii  a  V.  ss,-l  it)  caniiii.aii'l  i  f  I,i/si  or^' it  tMitj.'  r«  l;v-f 
of  Poutnncuurt  .Mar..  HMM',;  ,iis|.a'<-lii>4  » 'liaiKtilaiii  ami 
Pontgrave  on  a  tu  w  \>iyai;,'  i.:.  tlx  S;.  l.a'.vn  ii;-r  itMIT:  smi 
them  other  v.  by       aid  of  which  OuuIktc  was 

f'lun.lr.l.  Oil  III.'  il.'.<ith  o'f  Henry,  ia  ISUI^ de  llmt*  lost 
fiiVor  ai  ruurv.    J>.  »i  Pari.s  in  1611. 

MontMerrats  mont-ser-rilt  :  an  island  of  the  British  West 
Indieji.  forming  port  of  the  Lei* ward  islamls  colonr  ;  crossed 
bv  lat.  16  43  I' 1 1.  tlJ  13  \V.  Area,  32  nii'te..<.  I'op. 
(18!»1)  Il.fiT?.  !t  is  ;i4  miles  N.  W.  nf  Oiifiiiol-.ii)..-  nn.l  29 
mili  -  >.  K.'if  Xi'vis :  liiiiwfi'u  jr  and  N'l^vis  is  tti'.-  littiv-  i.sland 
of  R.-il' iiirLa.  Like  mi»t  "f  the  fariblwuji  island-,  .^l<l|lt«f■r- 
rat  i--  ii.'iuiitainous  and  uf  vmIi  unic  origin.  I;  h/is  a  i  raii-r. 
the  .Soiif nere,  which  is  now  <juii«cent,  thonuli  i  juittin^^  fuuii^s 
of  sulphur.  The  highest  peak  is  .aliDut  :i.'kmi  fr.  t  al/i.\c  .-t  u- 
level.  The  prin(-ipal  produefs  nrc  su:.'nr.  rutu.  nini  iropieal 
.fiuil-  :  the  lattcr,r-[i>-riallv  linif-.  a.-v  nuw  i'\|i.ir!rd  in  large 
quantities.  Thetinly  rmvi;  is  I'iyuioulh  ipup.  1,4 ri'>i.  Mont- 
serrat  was  fir-i  <.■> ib iiii/.  d  liv  the  English  in  1632,  I'ui  «jis 
held  by  the  French  IWJl  'is  ami  1782-84.      II.  II.  Smiiu. 

Montt,  .FoKuE :  naval  r.Oit  rr  uini  polilicinn:  son  of  Ma- 
nuel Montt.  .statesman  ;  b.  at  Santiago,  Chili,  1847.  He  was 
a  captuiii  in  the  navy  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  ISDO,  the 
Chilmn  .••msm'ss  Ix'imn  its  r»  sis*nince  to  President  Halmw- 
ce<le.  WIm  ii  i.Iaii.  0.  Isiii;  ihr  <  i aigressional  lewlers  j>ti  - 
claimwl  a  revolution,  Montt  wa.s  ^.-iM  ii  t'i-'ivi«tnitHl  riitnmand 
of  the  naval  and  land  forc^e.s.  S  ^n  afi.  r  tin-  lii  atli,  .•iui- 
cide.  of  Bainmc-edB  f.S^^pt.  10)  Montt  was  priH  iaiiMecl  pro- 
visional M  li  lit.  and  was  regularly  elected  to  the  oiBch' 
JJor.  6.  lHj>i.  for  a  term  of  Ave  years.  0.  H.  S. 

Montt.  Maxtkl:  statesman:  b.  at  Petorcji,  Chili.  Sept. 
6.  1800.  H  e  was  educated  in  the  National  Institute  at  San- 
tiago, and  for  a  time  was  a  professor  there,  but  was  soon  ap- 
pointcil  ti>  government  ollUes;  entered  actively  into  |Mj|itics, 
ami  l)ecaine  lea<ler  of  the  conservatives.  In  1^41  he  was 
pri'^idcftt  'if  tliH  Chamber  of  I)ei>utit'.s.  Miiii-«Ier  4if  .Tustice 
1x41  4."i.  .ii.a  i  .r  the  Interior  184(i-4H ;  und  in  IK'd  he  was 
ei>i<.;ii"l  I  ri.'-iilent  of  Chili,  n^s'iniini,'  'iffinc  S»:>t.  1:  liv  ri,'- 
eleclicii  in  1856  ho  rciain.-d  :liv  nili.,'  until  <ri<.  I.  l-^f')!, 
Ihiriug  litis  period  the  < .  umiry  was  ui  tilie  nuiin.  very  pros- 
tH-mu-s  and  many  mat. -nut  improvements  were  instituted ; 
but  the  extreim-  cfiiisiTvat  ive  pnliVy  of  President  Moult  ami 
his  priiii  i^iul  liiiiiis'i  r,  \  aras.  -  an-.  .1  great  iliscontent  among 
*  the  li^K?r,ii-.  Iiniuudiati'ly  aTti  r  liis  inaugiirat  iots  in  1H.51  a 
formi<lHb!r  rr  v,,lt  broke  out,  and  it  was  put  iImw-i  july  after 
N-ver»I  M;<.iiitis  ,,f  hnnl  fighting.  In  IS-lH  (tifii' were  fn-sh 
disorii.  r-,  l  uitiiinatin;:  in  a  tii  i' e  eivi]  war  und  several  >nn- 
guinai  y  i>atr;.  s  in  l,si.5;i ;  Inil  tn  this  cjvse  also  the  ivvolu- 
ti'iiii-'--  w.-re  iK-attin,  and  miiny  of  tlie  most  promiufut  iii<-n 
in  (.  hiii  were  banished.   President  Monti  luruod  over  his  | 


office  peao^fully  to  his  suocenor,  P^m,  and  suhsci^ncntl^  be 
was  president  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Montt  and  \  ara*  were 
the  lounders  of  the  extreme  coneervative  party,  now  known 
in  Chilian  itolitice  as  tbe  MoQttrVkriStas.  I),  at  Santiago, 
Sept.  20, 1880.  H.  H.  Smith. 

Monument :  a  comroRinoratlTc  structure,  as  a  building 
erecte4l  or  a  stone  set  up  in  memory  of  an  im|)ort«nt  event 
or  in  honor  of  a  famouiS  man ;  by  extension,  anv  important 
building,  p«rha|w  iu  the  sense  that  such  a  building  com* 
memorates  tbe  past.  Monuments  proper,  that  is,  structures 
put  np  in  Bjemory  of  gometfaing  or  aomebodr,  ara  of  all 
sizes  iod  kindi,  fniin  iha  amall  chundi]rud  eraas  to  tbe  Gnat 
Pyramid.  Tho  laal-Baaied  maai  of  atom  la  gmiatalfy  ad- 
mitted to  bave  served  as  a  tomb  at  hit  If  hoc  at  first,  and 
the  ottier  pjramids  of  Egypt  «t»  tonoba  and  aothfu  elsob 
The  great  Sphinx,  bowerert  ia  a  moouoMnt  cf  a  dinarant 
kind,  aracted  in  bonor  of  a  divinitT,  or  a  ajstam  ni  wonUp 
and  devotion.  It  is  a  huroan-haadod  Bod,  cut  oat  of  tba 
living  granite  roclc,  and  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  probaUj  tlia 
oldest  monument  of  which  any  oonsiderable  remaioa  exist. 

Among  the  Greeks  one  very  curious  8pe<>ie»  of  monuments 
existed — those  which  commemorated  the  triumphs  of  the 
ehoregi,  or  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  Dionysiac  musical 
festi'rals.  A  bronze  tripod  was  commonly  the  prijse  at  snch 
a  contest,  and  the  winner  would  erect  a  pillar  4>r  a  small 
edifice  upon  the  top  of  which  his  priz4'  would  lje  displajedi 
The  Tery  beautiful  circular  buildmg  in  Athens  known  as 
the  Monument  of  Lysicrates  was  one  of  these  choragir  monu- 
ments. Greek  tomlial  niouuuienls  are  also  of  great  inters 
est.  (For  these  and  the  great  Roman  ^tnictures  made  bito 
fortresKee  io  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Touas.)  The  Roman 
monuments  eiacted  in  honor  of  a  great  event  or  of  a  living 
man  deserve  special  notice.  See  Akch  for  the  beist-kttowti 
type  of  such  monument-s. 

'  Columm. — The  huge  and  very  richly  adonied  columns  of 
Trajan  and  of  M.  Aurelius  at  Rome,  and  the  smaller  and 
much  less  elaborate  pillars  set  up  in  Alexandria  in  Diocle- 
tian's time,  and  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  Phocais's  time,  are 
original  examples  of  a  style  of  monument  which  h««  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  Kuropeau  world  in  mo«lern  times.  The 
London  monument  of  Pish  Street  Hill,  in  commem'^mtirin 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666;  the  Nelson  column  in  TriifalLtar 
Squnre  ;  thr-  Xnpoleon  cibimn  nf  thf  Place  V*eliii"nic  in 
Paris,  anil  that  iii  inrnmry  i.f  tlir  Ktn < ihition  of  lt*Hl)  in  liie 
Plarr  ill'  la  Hastilc;  She  Waslllli;,'!'!!]  Monumon*  111  Halti- 

incrc,  and  tin-  |.i!lar  of  Alexander  I.  at  St.  P.-tcrdiui-f^.  ai-e 
v»  idl -kiv  iwn  iiistanci  s  of  th'f^  fiirni.  Trajan's '  aniiiaiL'tis  are 
s< 'iliitiirfd  in  li'tit:  iian'irarnii-  disiilay  on  th>'  spiral  hand 
wliiidi  »di>riis  tii.s  shafl.  and  lln'  i;all>'lif'S  '"'f  Ids  tiasihcii  may 
havr  atT'irdcd  a  Ik-IIiT  i-lialU'r  for  ttjr  study  nf  1(ir>-i'  than 
♦•iiiild  In  )iad  liy  tliiiSL'  standiiiL;  <in  tin-  )ia\i-inriil  ludow; 
Iml  t 111' 1 1 .] .i,  s  cf  this  gn  at  oncinid  ar>  »itlii<nl  ils  advan- 
tiifji  s.  Mild  nif  LTi  ufcTallv  d»jvoid  of  ajiyttiing  worth  looking 
at  with  f-arr.  ilie  Antouine  indumn  of  the  second  century 
and  the  Na|i"h'.tnic  one  of  the  nineteenth  century  Inking 
cmIiI  nadjust  nii'iits  i:f  thi.'  great  i.riudnal  plan.  *  tixdisks.  as 
t  hi'  l;<  iiian  world  uiidorsliMul  t  iiriii.  and  as  l  In  iinidcrn  world 
taki  -  lh>  in  over  from  liniiii  .  arc  III' iniirni  iil-  of  a  snrt  \  i  ry 
nearly  akin  to  the  coluiiius.  To  iJie  Kj^ypliun  builder  un 
olwlisk  was  not  an  inde^iemdent  erection ;  many  obelisks  were 
brought  liy  the  imperial  officers  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
one  of  thej*  wandered  on  to  Paris,  where  it  stands  in  tho 
Place  de  la  Conomie.  To  a  strict  definition  of  the  word 
monument  thes<>,  in  their  new  homes,  hardly  conform  ;  they 
are  now  decorative  objects,  the  adornments  of  j>ubli(;  places, 
and  little  more. 

The  truly  characteristio  roonament  of  roodeni  tinea  b 
the  memorial  ohapel.  the  memorial  boi^tai,  the  ooUep 
hall,  or  tbe  special  Ubraiy  named  after  the  man  or  toe 
event  oomraaoKwated.  SaiSk  timndationa  aa  thase,  If  tbey 
take  on  a  decaxative  cbanKlar  ia  iMltw  pMt  of  th«  huiUiogs 
^vhich  hous«  tbeu,  are  nwmiments  every  sense  of  the 
\v '  .nl.  They  cao  Dot.  bomvaTt  replaea altogether  the  nurelv 
deearative  stmetuiak  the  ooloaaal  statue  like  Scbwantlialer  s 
litimria  at  Mnnicb  and  Battboldi'a  Libtrty  in  New  Vtjrk 
linrbor.  the  etpiestriao  gfOUp,  the  pedestal  crowned  bj  a 
poHrNii-.staiue.  the  emblematieorallecoricalc'iinposition  in 
sculpinre.  For  mention  of  soma  of  these  irorke  of  art,  see 
ScrumuL  Itt>fi8Ki.L  Srvaais. 

Mon'za:  town:  in  the  province  of  Milan,  Italv;  on  the 
Lainbro;  aliout  10  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  the  city  nf  .\lilnn  (see 
map  of  Italv.  ref.  2-C).  It  is  a  favtirile  MimiinT  atnl  autumn 
ri'treal,  and  the  Crown  PriucK  and  Princess  of  Uuly  geiier- 
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aij  pass  a  |>Art  of  each  year  at  the  royal  palace,  situate<l  in 
a  beautiful  i»ark.  Monza,  though  for  a  time  the  nival  resi- 
dence of  the  great  TheiKlorio,  is  best  knuwti  aa  the  capital 
of  the  old  Lombard  kings,  and  especially  as  the  favored  seat 
of  the  renowned  Theodnlinda,  who  adorned  it  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  Very  interesting  memorials  of  this  (|U(><>n 
are  still  prew-rved  in  the  cathedral:  also  the  famotut  iron 
crown,  so  long  used  for  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  Lr>m- 
bardy.  The  history  of  Monza  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Milan.    Pop.  about  18,000. 

Moody,  DwioHT  LvMA.v:  evangelist:  b.  in  Xorlhfleld, 
Franklin  co.,  .Mafw..  Feb, .'),  1M37;  received  a  meager  edui^u- 
tion ;  workeil  on  a  farm  till  he  was  seventec-ii,  when  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a  iMxit  and  shoe  store  in  Boston :  joined  a 
Congregational  chun-h  soon  after,  and  in  IMG  went  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  en^agtil  zealously  in  missionary  work  among 
the  poor  clas-ses;  in  le^ss  than  a  year  he  built  ut)  a  Sunday- 
school  which  numlK-red  over  1,000  children.  lie  was  in  the 
service  at  the  Christian  Commission  during  the  civil  war, 
and  subsequently  became  city  missionary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chicago  ;  a  chun-h  was  built 
for  his  converts,  and  he  bet^ame  its  unordaiiied  ita-^tor;  in 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  the  churih  and  Moody's  iiouse  and 
furniture,  which  had  l>een  ^iven  him,  were  destroyed,  but  u 
new  church  was  erected  in  its  place.  In  1873,  accompanieil 
by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Moody  went  to  Kurope,  and  held  n'ligi<His 
revivals  at  Kdinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and  other 
cities  of  Great  Britain ;  in  1875  they  retunieU  to  the  U.  S.. 
and  held  larf^c  meeting  in  various  cities.  Moody  afterward 
continued  his  evangelistic  labors  in  the  L'.  S.  and  in  Great 
Britain.  He  established  four  schools,  three  at  his  native 
town  of  Northlleld,  Mass.,  and  one  at  Chicago.  Two  of  the 
Northfield  st-hools  are  aca<lemies  fitting  students  for  col- 
lege, the  thinl  is  a  woman's  trainiiig-.M'hool,  while  th<' 
Chicago  institution  is  for  biblical  instnirtion.  Amonj; 
his  published  works  are  Arrotr»  and  Atirfiiote*  (lH7Ti; 
Beawn  (1880):  Stcref  I'ltirer  (1881);  The  Way  to  (iod 
(1884);  Bible  Chnraettrt  (1S88),  etc.,  and  several  collections 
of  sermons.    D.  Dec.  '22,  1899. 

.MooltuD,  India:  .Si>o  Multan. 

Moon  [M.  Eng.  mone  <  O.  Kng.  mona  :  O.  H.Oerm.  mSiii> 
(  >  Germ,  mond)  :  (toth.  mrna  <  Teuton,  mfna  :  ImI.  mm-nin. 
month  :  Gr.  idirft,  inoon,  month  :  .Sanskr.  mas,  moon]: 
the  satellite  of  the  earth,  l>earing  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
the  satellites  of  other  planctsdo  to  their  primaries.  In  size 
an<l  mass,  however,  it  differs  much  less  from  its  primary 
than  do  any  of  the  other  satellites,  its  diameter  being  more 
than  one-fourth  tliat  of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  nearly  one- 
eisbtieth. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  size  and  motion  of 
the  moon : 

Greatest  distance  from  earth's  center. . .  252,600  miles. 

Least  distance  from  earth's  c.'»!nt<>r   221,700  " 

Least  <Iistaiice  from  earth's  surface          217,740  " 

Diameter  of  moon   2,161  " 

Mean  interval  from  one  new  moon  to  the 

next,  called  a  lunation   29d.  12h.  44m.  2-88. 

Density  (that  of  the  earth  =  1)  O-eo.'! 

Gravity  at  the  surface  (earth  =  1)   01(i5 

If  the  mean  density  of  the  moon  were  the  same  as  that  of 
the  earth  iU  mass  would  Ije  in  pro|)ortion  to  its  volume,  or 
about  one-ttftieth.  The  diflercnce  in  density  does  not  ne<'e»- 
sarily  prove  that  the  moon  is  c'orn|Misetl  of  iriHtcrially  differ- 


tcrior  of  the  earth.  The  fon-e  of  gravity  at  the  mocm's  suiw 
face  is  aliout  one-sixth  that  at  the  earth's  surface.  Thus  an. 
ordinary  man  would  weigh  but  '25  or  80  lb.,  and  could  jump 
over  a  stile  several  yards  high. 

Pha»f*  of  the  Moon. — A  careful  study  of  the  changes 
which  the  moon  goes  through  in  the  course  of  a  month  shows 
that  it  is  a  dark  globe,  .shining  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
revolving  round  the  earth  at  a  distance  much  less  than  that 
of  the  sun.  When  this  globe  first  emerges  from  the  sun's 
rays  the  hemisnheiT  tume<l  toward  the  earth  is  all  in  dark- 
ness, except  a  tiright  Ixirtler  on  one  side,  which  we  see  illu- 
minatexl.  This  gives  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  one  can 
easily  n-nroduce  by  looking  at  a  ulobe  illuminated  by  a  can- 
dle nearly  on  the  oj>posite  side  of  it.  It  will  frequently  be 
noticed,  however,  that  when  the  moon  is  acres<'ent  her  whole 
globe  is  risible,  shining  with  a  faint,  ashy  light.   This  ap- 


Fm.  1.— Comparative  ilimenslonK  of  the  earth  ami  the  ^ll>^■n. 

ent  substancirs  from  the  earth :  it  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  pressure  in  the  interior  is  much  leao*  than  in  the  in- 


Lirbit  ut  lUf  uiiiou,  sltowixig  the  lunar  phajea, 

pearanco,  sometimes  called  "  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's 
arms,"  is  evidently  due  to  the  light  reflect**!  from  the  earth 
u|K)n  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  mo<in.  When  the  moon, 
moving  thniugh  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  from  the  sun,  is 
in  the  first  quarter,  the  hemisphere  turned  toward  the  earth 
is  one -half  illuminated  and 
one-half  dark.  The  glolw  then 
presents  the  familiar  a|ipear- 
ance  of  a  semicinle.  As  it 
moves  around  intothe  position 
of  full  moon,  or  on|M>site  the 
sun,  the  entire  liemisnhen- 
tuni«><l  towani  us  is  illunii- 
nate^l.  During  the  se<-ond 
half  of  the  revolution  the 
same  phases  are  rejM?ated  in 
reverse  onler. 

Sidereal  and  Si/nodie  Iiet<- 
oluiionA  of  the  Jloon. — When 
the  moon,  after  pa.<<sing  a  star, 
completes  a  revolution  so  as 
to  come  hack  to  the  same  star, 
it  is  said  to  make  a  >iden-al 
revolution.  The  time  re<|uire<l 
for  this  is  27d.  «h.  43m.  (.S-e 
AccELEHATiDS.)  If  the  sun 
were  api>nrently  fixed  among 
the  stars,  this  woul<t  also  be 
the  peri<Nl  from  one  new  moon 
to  another;  but,  owing  to  the  Sldernii  mid  nynodJcal 

earth's  revolution  around  the  rev„lmmn«  »f  the  rao«o. 
sun,  the  latter  ap|M>ars  to  describe  a  complete  revolution 
among  the  stars  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Ilence  if  we  sup- 
pose the  moon  to  iH'gin  a  sidereal  "revolution  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  we  shall  find 
that  after  completing  such  a  rcv<ilution  the  -•'un  has  move<l 
away  from  that  point  about  27  .   Therefore  the  moon  must 
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overtake  the  sun  (i.  e.  travel  farther,  the  distance  m  to  n. 
Fig.  U)  before  new  moon  win  ^Lgniii  occur.  This  rwjuires 
two  (lavs  and  five  hours,  8o  that  the  synodic  revolution,  or 
the  |>eriiHl  iM'tween  one  new  moon  aiid  the  uext.  requires 
more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  twelve  houra. 

Rutaiion  of  (h'r  JIoon.—lMUK  Wfore  the  telescope  was  in- 
vfiititi  It  wu.^  I'vident  to  I'ureful  utiservcrs  that  the  iniinii  ul- 
wiiv>  j.rfsviii'si  the  :uune  face  to  the  earth.  It  tlien-fure 
p'lutes  iin  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  rev<»lv»\s  ar<iun<l 
llii-  PHrth.  It  is  often  su|>[K>sed  that,  |ina<«'iiting  always  the 
siiitii'  flu  e  toward  the  earth,  it  i;an  have  uo  rotation  at  all. 
and  a  k'riat  deal  has  U'eii  written  to  explain  the  fallacy  uf 
till"  nution.  The  explanation  turns  u[Kin  what  we  should 
inruu  by  saying  the  in(M»n  had  no  rotation.  In  si-ieiitifle 
language  a  Uxly  is  said  to  have  no  rotation  when  anv  line 
paMioK  thruujfh  its  center  and  in  n  fixed  [Hisition  reUtive  to 
its  suiface  always  points  in  the  same  direction.  Now.  as  the 
moon  RTolvM  around  the  earth,  the  earth  must  appear  from 
the  moon  in  dilTerent  directions  from  time  to  time,  and 
seem  to  an  oWrver  on  the  moon  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution around  it  in  one  month.  Hence  if  the  niotm  did  not 
rotate  at  all  it  would  ap|)ear  to  an  obser»'cr  on  the  earth  to 
make  one  rotation  on  ita  axis,  because  as  it  moved  around 
the  earth  he  wonld  see  all  sides  of  it  in  succession ;  but  in 
order  to  turn  tb«  same  taoe  always  towanl  the  earth  it  must 
turn  around  on  its  axis  exactly  as  fast  as  it  revolves  around 
the  earth  and  in  the  same  direction. 


Kui  I.    The  full  moon. 


From  this  correspondence  between  the  rotation  and  revo- 
lution of  the  moon,  it  follows  that  the  latter  is  not  a  |K>rfect 
el>ib4',  but  is  slightly  elonpite<l  in  the  direction  of  the  <>arth. 
Without  such  an  elongation  the  corrcsptindcnce  of  the  two 
motions  would  not  be  Kept  up  forever, W-ause  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  moon  moving  sometimes  a  little  faster  and  some- 
times a  little  slower  would  present  iliflerent  faces  toward 
the  earth.  The  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  is.  how- 
ever, so  slight  as  to  be  unmeasurablc  with  our  instruments. 

Lxhration  of  the  Moon. — The  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its 
axis  us  nearly  uniform,  while  in  its  motion  anmnd  the  earth 
it  moves  fa.ster  when  near  perigw;  than  when  near  ajiogec. 
Its  latitude  also  varies  from  time  to  time.  In  consoquence 
of  these  inequalities  the  globe  seems.  t<»  telescopic  vision,  to 
vibrate  back  and  forth  through  a  verv  small  amount  from 
time  to  time.  This  vibration  is  called  the  libration  of  the 
moon.  In  consequence  of  it  alx)ut  jVdths  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face may  be  seen  at  one  time  or  another.  The  remaining 
portions  are  forever  hidden  from  humnii  eyi-s, 

TeifMcnpic  Appearanef  of  thr  Moon. — .S-en  through  a 
small  teluscotie  at  the  proper  time  the  moon  is  the  most 
beautiful  ami  striking  object  in  the  heavens.  To  see  it  to 
the  iKsst  a<lvantage  we  must  not  choose  the  time  of  full 
raiwn,  which  |ieoplo  are  ant  to  ilo,  but  rather  the  first  quar- 
ter, or  even  two  or  three  days  Ix-fore  the  first  quarter,  when 
the  form  of  the  illnminate^l  portion  is  still  a  crescent.  The 
moon  presents  the  meet  beautiful  appearance  when  viewed 
through  a  small  telescope  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  though 
to  see  the  smallest  details  of  the  surface  a  larg«>  teleiH-oiic 
is  necessary.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  tne 
moon  iloes  not  seem  flat,  as  to  the  nake<l  eye,  but  the  glob- 
ular form  is  very  evident.    The  general  effect  is  that  of 


chased  silver  or  gold.  The  delicacy  with  which  the  surface 
seems  to  be  worked,  when  viewed  in  the  way  we  have 
describetl,  is  exquisite;  the  highest  art  of  the  g<ddsmith 
could  only  imitate  it.  With  higher  telescopic  |>owcr8  fea- 
tures of  a'very  remarkable  character  are  brought  out  on  the 
lunar  surfatse'.  When  (lalileo  first  viewed  this  luminary 
through  his  small  and  imperfect  telesco{>e  he  is  said  to  have 
considered  that  the  moon  bad  land  and  water,  like  ourglol>e ; 
but  careful  study  shows  that  the  surface  is  totally  unlike 
that  of  our  earth.'  No  liquid  is  visible  upon  it  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  atmosphere  ;  if  one  exists  at  all  it  is  so  rare 
as  to  be  totally  inapprei-iable.  In  consequence,  there  is  no 
vegetation,  no  life,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  no  change 
of  any  sort.   We  might  describe  the  moon  as  a  place  where 


Fia.  5.  — I^t  quarter  of  U>e>  moon. 


nothing  ever  hanpens.  No  sound  ever  breaks  the  eternal 
silence ;  every  object,  large  and  small,  stays  where  it  was 
placed  long  ages  ago;  and  doubtless  our  rt-motest  {>osterity 
will  see  the  m<x>n  just  as  wo  see  it  to-day.  The  surface  is 
indeeil  very  rough,  and  the  mountains  are  about  as  hi^h  as 
on  our  earth  ;  but  these  lunar  mountains  arc  totally  diiTer- 
ent  in  shape  from  our  earthly  ranges  of  hills.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  extinct  volcanic  vows  and  walletl  plains, 
in  the  center  of  which  a  smaller  cone  can  fnijuently  be 
seen.  The  whole  aspect  suggests  volcanic  action  at  some 
former  period,  but  nothing  like  an  active  volcano  has  ever 
bc^en  seen.  With  a  telescope  of  low  iK)wer  small  regions 
will  .seem  to  be  smooth,  but  when  we  look  through  one  of 
sufficiently  high  power,  cavities,  furrows,  and  luinjis  are 
visible  alinotst  everywhere.  Ixing,  deep  rills,  or  clefts,  are 
quite  numerous ;  and  perha{>s  the  must  extraordinary  fea- 
tun-s,  which  can  almost  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  are  long 
white  streaks  which  extend  from  some  of  the  prominent 
mountains  through  distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 

Telescopic  and  Phoiugrnphir  Study  of  the  Moon. — Though 
the  moon  is  much  the  nearest  of  the  hcavenlv  boilies,  yet, 
even  on  the  moon,  an  object  would  have  to  1m?  about  50  miles 
in  diameter  to  be  clearly  visible  to  the  naknl  eye.  No  mi- 
nute details  can  therefore  Im-  s«i'n  except  with  a  telescope. 
A  telescope  magnifying  a  hundnit  times  would  make  visible 
an  object  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  higher  magnifying 
powers  would  show  vet  smaller  objects,  but  not  in  pro|H»r- 
tioii  to  the  power.  When  we  use  n<)wers  of  .«wveral  hundred 
times  all  the  indistinctness  caused  by  the  air  and  the  iiujwr- 
foctions  of  the  glas.s  are  magnified  in  the  same  degn«e,  so 
that  we  at  last  reach  a  iM)int  lievond  which  no  increase  of 
power  will  help  the  vision.  It  may  h*'  nuestionetl  whether  a 
power  of  more  than  1,000  can  be  use<l  with  wlvaiitage  in 
viewing  the  moon  even  with  the  gn-at  Lick  tele«ot>|>e  of 
California. 

The  photographing  of  the  moon  has  in  recent  years  l>een 
nrBclice<l  with  great  success.  The  lunar  photographs  of 
Kutherfurd  and  Dr8[)er.  of  New  York,  were  justly  tTlehratcd 
in  their  time.  The  fine  air  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
Lick  Observatory  is  sitiuitetl  and  tlie  splendid  equiumeiit  of 
that  institution  have  been  utilized  for  pholofrraphing  the 
fwe  of  our  satellite  on  a  scale  and  with  a  minuteness  never 
before  reached.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  aid  of  tlie.su  photo- 
graphs, to  make  a  map  of  the  m(M>n  showing  the  conngura- 
lion  uf  its  surface  witli  the  utmost  detail.     .S.  NewcoMB. 
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Muou  Alpiiutiot:  ScL-  Blind.  Eui  i  atiox  or  the. 

M««tiO}".  JaMK-*;  I'thilitio^-i^t  :  b.  at  Klclii[i"iiii.  lti(l.,of 
Irish  ii;ii-L-iitiiL;i'.  in  1"*01  :  li,i,'iin  tin-  -tuiiy  nf  Itiiium  cthnol- 
Ojfy  as  II  bi'V  it(  twi'lvc.  .-inrl in::  in  iin  i  iKiniM  r  I'l  uiiikf  it 
jfeoKraphu'  list  of  nil  th,-  tntn-.  <4  N,.rtii  uml  >iiuth  America, 
•ndstcwiilv  i^ri 'M-iMiti-i  this  [luri'i'Sf,  wliirh  sunn  vip'i<li>iie«I  in 
scops.  AfiiT  l.'jn  iiifC  s<  hi.iil  li,.  jranit-il  Ui«^  priuter's  trade, 
jimf  wiirkfci  lit  i'  si\  viars.  In  I^'HS  he  went  to  Waahilig- 
triii,  wherr  li!-  «. irk  -i-rurr.l  ilu'  rrr.jjrnitjoo  fit  »hi>  Bnrp«u 
of  Kliin.  li:  .L'v.  lii-i  list,  iif  lril-c>.  thrn  nu;iil  ■iTllii,-  iiiarl> 
bi.-Ulg'  tuki'ii  lis  ■.In-  lijisi>  lif  II  1  >ii  tfiniin/  ut  'I  rilnii  Syfto- 
nyms.  'ii  aU>-t  \  he  ljei,'!ai  r'viiivl.. -  itnii-ni;  'he  Chero- 
kees.  lu  tlar  w/ufsr  I'f  this  iri\ i  -t  i;„'nl  h  ii  hi'  liisi  i .vi^rwl  nnd 
secured  the  whole  -rrr.-t  ritind  -  if  tln  ir  ]ti<-s|Iiih.i1,  ■In-  nn'st 
complete  collci^tioii  yul.  nblairiHl  frMin  miy  inlie.  h.iti  r  i\r 
began  coUeicting  tnHteriab  relHt in i:  li.  th.-  ciiitiniou'y  i  f  thu 
South  Atlsntio  tribt-s.  In  IKiO  hf  e.iiami&siuiml  io 
stmly  tlii'  ^;host-iliiin:c  aiiii'ii;:  I  tu.'  wiM  t.nl-i.s  in  the  Wt-st ; 
BOnii  Hft'-r  (it:  WHS  iiuiii issi.  1 1 |  lu  wufk  ajuuiiif  the  Kiowa*, 
and  iiiii4o  an  oxtnisiv,- < ,  H.  i  i  i.  iti  for  thf  Worhrs  Ccilum?  Lan 
Exposition,  til;;.  iliiT  wiLii  jia  ^'tliiKilojfic  study  of  the  tnLv. 
His  [jrim  ii  nl  l  ublientions  are  iledtral  Mythulugij  of  Irt- 
Innil  (IHHTi:  Fumriil  <'u»tomA  of  Ireland  {lt<><>ir.  Holiday 
rii.«/i/'ii.s  of  Irti'ind  (I'^H*.  |iiililishod  in  ProetfdingK  of  Am. 
I'laUjs. S<>4J..  I'iuljwli-ipliiuj;  M'jlhaof  the  Cherukfts;  (.'luroke* 
Thforu  and  Praclite  of  Mtditin*  (in  Journal  nf  American 
Folk-lore) ;  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Fiitomar ;  tho  Cherokee 
Ball  Play  (in  American  Anlnropologii>t\;  Sacred  Formulas 
of  the  Cherokee^  (in  Seventh  It«'p<>rt  of  Bureau  of  Ethnul- 
ojry);  Tl»  Si-uiin  Triltm  of  the  Fa*l  (in  bulletin  of  tbe  Bu- 
r»>HU  (if  J  jliiii.lf  >.'>•);  The  "yfegxiah  Religion  ami  (h«  ffh«M- 
dani         1  iiiri<  i  iith  K<-]>iTt  of  ;hi>  Huri'su  "f  Kthfii -1' !• 

M(H»ustoue;  a  wirii  iy  i  f  aiiuluritt,  or  trHU.spart'ni  ji,*tji,»h- 
feldspar  {orihocla^' • :  iullnt  bccaiisv  when  |)oiishod  it 
present-s  an  opali'-i  i  nt  aiipraranw  dii»«  to  internsl  cba- 
ImvuiiI  or  |"'ariy  rofln  rj.iiis.  X'arii;  I's  uln/itr/n.-if  uiiil  t/- 
d/ifi  (.ilh'T  t]"'!  I'-s  .if  fi_'|ii-|ian  I «■!  (isi.  luaily  llrl•^^•nl  a  siuiilar 
H|i|ii  iii'ani  r,  'I'hf  tiiiiv^t  lui .. Ills; iiMr  s  ,  iinic  fri.!ii  tin-  Ivoudv 
(listrii  t  ill  Cevlon,  wberv  lunsn  Uiuuisaiids  arc  annually  cut 
into  gems  anA  ex|>ortod.  (*.  F.  K. 

Moor'erofl.  Wiixux:  trnvelor:  b.  in  Lancashire,  En;;- 
Und.  about  1710;  studied  surgery  in  Liverpool  and  I'ari.s 
and  became  one  of  the  earliest  veterinary  surgieon-s  in  Kng- 
laud.  In  he  went  to  India  as  su|>erintendent  of  the 
East  India  Conipany'x  stud  in  Bengal,  and  l>eing  of  an  ad- 
venturous di^puKitiou  luadrt  two  daring  Journeys  to  llidkh 
and  Uokham  in  (.'entral  Asia  in  the  di^iguise  of  a  Hindu  pil- 
grim (1812  and  1810).  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chi- 
nese Tarlary.    In  1820-2.5  ho  visit«Nl  Latlakh,  Kashmir.  Af- 

Khauistan.  and  Boklinra.  Willi  I  he  government  of  Ladakh 
e  c-oneludod  a  eommoreial  treatv  which  virtually  opened 
the  whole  of  Central  A«in  to  English  coiuinercp.  Of  idinost 
•Njual  importance  were  his  innuerous  geographical  .lisi  .ivi  r- 
ie.s  On  his  n^tiirn.  h..  ua-  soi/ed  at  Anilkliui.  li'-i«.va 
Kokliai'tt  and  *  al .u!.  w:tli  malignant  fevur.  ami  hi-il  Am;, 
27.  182.").  His  (:»a|M-rs)  wn'tv  recovered  bv  Alexander  Burns, 
and  his  Travels  wert<  eililc>d  by  rrof.  H.'  II.  Wiboil  in  1841. 
Moore,  Clara  Ji;ssfF:  See  the  Ap|H-ndix. 
Moore,  Clemk.xt  Clarke:  scholar;  son  of  Bishop  Benja- 
min Moore;  b.  iu  New  York.  July  15,  17TU;  graduated  at 
C^tunbi*  Colltff^  in  1708:  in  1821  became  Professor  of 
niblical  Learning  in  tho  Protestant  Kpiscoj>al  Seminary  ; 
afterward  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  (Jr«s-k,  and  then  of  Ori- 
ental and  Greek  Literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Ifrhreir 
and  Urtek  Lexicon  U8CMI) ;  a  volume  of  poems  (|H44) ;  (Itunit 
CaMrioL  surnamed  S^amlerheg,  King  of  Albania  (18501: 
anil  nf  the  well-known  bulla*!  called  7m  VvtU  from  SI. 
yiehoUm,  l>eginnitig:  "'Twas  the  night  before  Christ  mas. 
when  all  thi-uiigh  tiie  house."  He  also  e<liied  a  collec- 
tion of  his  fatlier's  sermons  (1H24,  2  vuL*.),  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Philadelphia  and  N'cw  York  newsiwpcrs.  I),  at 
Newport,  K.  I.,  Julj  10, 1848.     Kerised  by  U.  A.  BCBIW. 

Wtmn,  Datid  UiMam,  KC.  An  minttter  and 

joanudkiti  b.  near  Athans,  0.,  Sciit.  4. 1888;  gxadnatod  at 
Ohio  Univenitr  in  ItWO;  idnad  tbe  Ohio  oonfennee  in  the 
same  year;  entered  the  Union  umy  as  a  private  in  1862. 
•nd  waa  elected  captain  of  Company  .\.  Eighty-»evenili 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantrf;  on  expiration  of  term  bccaine 
major  and  the  lieutenant-coloitcl  of  the  12.'tth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  aerTtni;  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta ;  resumed 
the  pastorate  and  served  seTeial  churches  In  Ohio;  was 


president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Cincinnati,  O.. 
1875-bO;  preoident  of  Colorado  Seminary  and  flrsl  chanwd- 
lor  of  the  X'niversitj'  of  Denver  1»**(0  8«";  became  Professor 
of  Political  EeoaooMr  InCoIonulo  Univereity  in  1889;  haa 
been  editor  of  The  Wtnltm  Chritlian  Adrnr'ate  since  1889. 

Moore.  EnwAiti.:  'Irainaiist  :  b.  at  Abingdon.  Berkshire, 
England,  Mi^r.  'i'-l.  171.';  \vu.s  the  son  of  a  disitenling  minis- 
ter, and  was  brought  up  as  a  irnen-<lraper  in  Ixmdon.  but 
alMudoned  that  business  and  engaged  in  literary  imrsuits. 
He  published  FhIiUm  for  the  Female  Sex  (\'A^);  'The  Trial 
of  Sriim  ;  the  uusucees-sful  comediesof  The  Foundling  ( 174f<) 
and  (til  /WfM(1751i;  and  the  very  suc<  ejisfnl  tracedv  The 
Ganir/iter(\'i'i'i :  often  reprinted).  An  eilition  of  bis  Poem*. 
F<ifdeii,and  Playg  was  published  in  1756,  and  his  Dramatic 
Works  appeared  in  1788.  He  edite<l  a  naper  called  The 
World,  in  which  he  waa  asaiated  by  Lords  I.vttelton  and 
Chesterfield,  and  other  aWft  writers.   I).  Feb.  28, 1757. 

Jloore,  llAHnY 


I  Mi  iutKv  :  Sre  the  Appendix. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  K.  H.  :  soldier;  son  of  John  Moore, 
li.  in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  Nov.  IS,  1761 :  entereii  the 


M.  !» 
anil s  111  I 


:n ;  "sprrwl  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  America.  an<l 


iri<-  W.'^t  IikIi.  s  mill  satin  Parliaiiniit  for  a  time :  was  gov- 
iTimr  i.f  St.  Lui'ia  lT!lt*i-97r  •serv.-d  iii  Ii-rl.-ind  ITIW;  was  bad- 
ly woiiiiili  il  ill  t  he  Ni'l  Iii'tIhuiIs  1  'M'.i :  .-.Tveii  ;n  i''.Lrvpt  and  be- 
came major-gtui:rai  iitiii  K.  Ii.  iMil  :  ^iTM  vl  aficrwaril  in  Swe- 
den (1802)  as  envoy  and  loniniaiiih-r  nf  t  hr  Hii'  i-li  !■■  mi  tii;;.'ii  t ; 
took  ((let.  6,  H'w'i  (  hief  command  of  the  Hnti-h  :n...|is  in 
the  Peiiirisiila.  iiunilii'ring  23,000,  managiiii:  tln'  .  iiii.|iaii;n 
against  Na[..ilr.. II  w  ii  h  fonsitnunnte  skil!  ami  I'lliliiess;  hut 
the  failure  i.f  t  Lr  Sjiaiiisli  I ■: .  ci i- i[i<Tate  wit  It  iiini  tHtln|ielle<| 
hitn  to  fall  liaik  ii|  i.  i|i  I .run  iia.  1  Ir  .  omiurt'-i  I  '(n-n-treat 
with  iim^tcrly  -i<i  1 1.  1 1 1-  n  a-  k:llisl  at  ;  h..  l.atl  ii-  i  .f  t  >ruinia 
j  by  a  cuJiii.i|!--h'.l  Jan.  Iti.  IWy.  Tins  was  a  m  rv  s|jirUvd 
I  battle,  Biul  li.itii  sides  claimed  thevii  t.  ry.  l  li.  llntish  at 
I  oncT  torsii  ^liii'  for  Hnirland,  and  thf  town  was  cvacuutecL 
77,.  liin-uil  '  r  Sir  ./r,/ia  Mi.on .  Iiv  Urv.  I  InirleS  WoUit^  1h» 
immorlaliiceil  Uith  its  sul>jecl  uiid  Ma  uutbur. 
MMIV,  Jour  BasaBTT :  See  the  Appendix. 
Moore,  Thomas:  poet:  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28, 
177)1,  of  Itnman  Catholic  |>arent»;  was  in  y<uith  diMiii- 
giiisheil  for  his  skill  in  lyric  {KH>try  ;  studied  at  the  Dublin 
Univenity  and  at  tl^e  .Vlidille  Tcninle,  London.  Hb  Smt 
volume  of  jKiems.  t^h.-  Aimcreon  (1800).  was  a  success;  tho 
Pbetical  )\orks  or  'Tioomix  Little  (1801)  was  va.stly  more 
popular,  though  ilisgraced  by  a  vein  of  licentittusness  which 
MiKire  lived  to  regret.  He  was  in  the  civil  service  in  tlia 
Bermudas  180.S-04;  made  the  tour  of  (he  V.  S.  and  Canatia;. 
married  in  1811  Bessy  Dvke.  an  act n--- ..f  admirable  char- 
ai'ler.  For  many  years  his  principal  writings  were  |M)litical 
satires  in  tho  Whig  interest,  full  of  wit  and  of  genonil  inter- 
est iu  their  own  day,  but  of  small  value  now.  Hisisubsc- 
quent  works  of  )K'rinaiient  value  are  the  Iritih  MtlodicH 
(lOitart.s,  1807-:U| ;  Lalla  AV/tA  (1817);  Lorfoof  Ih'  Anejflit 


(|8'j;l);  Life  of  Sheridan  iWih):  The  Epvimiii.  n  niniiit  .  o 
(1827);  Life  of  /yi/rxM  ( I8!t(!'. ;  and  the  Ht  ^'oi  '/  (,f  Ire/aint 
(l827-.i'»t.  Heext  i  llr.l  as  a  -  nu'-H  l  iliT.  atiil  niaii\  of  lii> 
songs  set  tofavi>r;li.  .iir--,  --ii..  h  as  ,lr/r'/i/s  I linoiiihf.  77iii.»c 
Fvenifig  Bella,  'i'lf  Ji'tsr  of  .S'l, r-.  i  ir.,  are  siill 

popular.  Moure  liad  brilliant  (w>wers  in  eomer.suti  iu,  uinl 
was  a  talented  siniier.  D.  Feb.  2.').  1  h.'>2. 

Uevised  by  11.  A.  1U:krs. 

Moore,  William  Kvf.»,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.:  clergyman  ;  b.  at 
Stnisburg.  Pa.,  .Vpr.  1.  l**",':?:  was  wlucateii  at  Vale  College; 
stiiiiied  llieology  privut.  v  with  i>r.  I.yman  11,  .\t water  ; 
I  has  t>i''*ti  j>;»sti>r'of  the  V.r.-t  l'M.>i.\ leri.-m  chnn^h  ff  Wc*t 
i  Che-f.  r.  l'a„  I8.5I1-72,  Jiml  -mi'e  IM^-'  of  llir  >..<.i.|iil  Vr<  — 
bvii  i  iiiii  i  fiurch,  Coliliiil ju^,  <  i,  He  has  iieei,  [.erniaiu  iit 
clerk  I.f  till- General  .\--ein!i|v  suiee  ls,s  i.  .uel  ttasuuider- 
Rtor  ai  .Saratoga  in  18110.  He  iias  |.ntilisheil  .\<<r  fniji  if  "f 
the  Arts  and  Ihliveranceg  of  th'  (imrral  .1  ss- //i './ ./  of"  f.'ns 
Pn»l'if!i  rian  Church  i  Philatlelphia,  and  77if  i^eaiiy- 

terian  Uiijest  (Phiiiulelphia,  1873:  new  ed.  1886). 

Moore,  Willis  Li  thkk:  See  the  Appendix. 

Moor-fowl,  incorrectly  called  Red  Uroii»e:  a  ptarmi- 
gan of  the  British  islands  (LiMopu*  seolieuM),  which  is  one 
of  the  mf«t  highly  prizwl  of  Brilioh  gainc-bird«.  It  is  not 
only  shot  exleiisiv,  Iv  hy  sportsnieii,  but  it  is  snared  for 
marki't.  and  even  i..;..'!  i'  eontliiemeiit  for  foful.  It  is  about 
16  inghes  lonn,  mostly  of  a  red-l>rown  color,  and  feathered 
to  the  tocik 

J[«orieailt  efijri  eapital  of  Clay  ca,  Minn,  tfot  looattM 
of  oouDty,  sea  map  of  Minnesota,  reL  5-A);  on  UMi Rod 
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River  of  the  >'ortli,  und  the  North.  Pt*t\  iw.d  ihe  Great  N. 
railways;  oppf>site  Fargo.  N.  I).,  253  miles  W.  of  Dtiliith. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  contAirM  Hoi>e  Academy 
(Lutheran),  a  hifdi  school,  H  national  bankg  witn  combine') 
capital  of  $110,000.  ami  a  daflr  and  2  weekly  news[i«jn  rv. 
Pop.  (1880)  not  in  census;  2.rK'i :  (IfifHi;.  ;j.7:t(). 

Moor-hen  :  i\  member  of  tin'  rail  faitnly  i /uiilitlin  vnm- 
nuui  in  ituiuy  [i.irl-of  iMirdji,  ,  Asm.  hr'I  Afrii  n.  lis  'icicn- 
tifli.  imnii'  is  iiiilliiinhi  ihlompti*.  U  is  niinul  ii  f'n  I.  luiif:. 
(  f  Ii  liurk-sliitf  (  iilur,  with  a  conspicuims  red  frotital  siucM 
foniii'd  liyan  ii|iwnr<l  jn'i 'ionftatioD  of  the  bc«k.  Tin-  lumir- 
h'/ii  -winis  wi'll.  ami  kci  j  s  |  ime  to  the  stroke's  I'f  the  feet 
with  a  iioddiuij  iiiniiiiii  of  ilic  head.  The  rscsi  is  lar;:i'.  I»ut 
UHually  hidden  nm'viiu'  tiji'  rushes,  or  placc'l  iii  soiin'  ■li^taiiv  f! 
from  the  edge  of  thf  water.  The  effp"^  an-  nl"i;jt  tin  itt 
nuiulM-r.  The  moor-heii  is  cxt  n'tiifly  <-i /miiidii  <iii  (|uiri  rivers 
and  (small  jiunds  iu  Great  Britain.  Allied  spt-t  ith  w  eur  in 
tanptnto  ami  wann  mgians  thioiigiKnit  the  world. 

V.  A.  Lucas. 

Moon  [from  Lat.  Mau  nig,  later  .Vor  u/i,  a  Moor  (  >  Vr. 
jUMNV)  =  Or.  Mmpot,  Mauritaniun,  iippHrcntly  a  .siiecial  UKe 
ctiuSput,  dark] :  the  name  generally  giren  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan race  who  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Spain  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century  a.  i>.  All  the  leawlers  of 
fliis  fatuous  invasion  were  Aralw,  but  a»  their  force*  wore 
lariroly  recruited  from  the  AfricAu  population  of  the  neigh- 
tjorhood.  the  old  Mauri  of  Maurtlania,  the  whole  of  the 
invaders  were  onlle<i  by  the  tK)pul»r  name  of  M<H>rs ;  so.  too. 
in  enrly  English  writers  .Molmmmedan!)  ar«  ooiifitjintly  thus 
ili-siL^nftted.  The  history  of  thoir  invasjou  of  Sjiain  is  the 
situ j>i'-^l  pfi<e!ibh\  am!  iieivis  not.  to  Heciiuiil  fur  it.  the  poet- 
ii-al  tales  iuveiittsi  afti'Tvi, aril.  FixkI  Was  searre  aiiie'titT  t hi' 
Berber  t r: Ij--^  ;  iiiiu  h  ihseoni  jire\/iile.l  in  the  waniiiL'  king- 
dom of  the  Visii^nihs:  tti.-  .lews,  rrueily  <l[l(,res-^■^i  liy  t  ho 
SfiantHh  rulers,  ds  everywhere  else,  were  for  aniiug  any  wlie^ 
mijxhf  liel|  1  them  ;  al  h  ivi-  all,  I  hi-  Aral)  ehii'fs,  W'hd  hail  swepl 
thi-  s.-nh.ianl  'if  Afnuu  to  liie  waters  uf  tiio  Atlanfie,  Inni 
w.irrit  rs  at  tlieir  diiiposal  hard  to  restrain  under  jnni  i  fiil 
bumii,  hui  r«ulv  to  undergo  any  toils  for  the  hope  of  fur- 
ther plunder.  Hence  the  invasion  of  Spain  wa.s  naturally  on 
this  wise :  Mu)<a,  the  Araij  Viceroy  of  Western  Africa,  sent 
his  freedman  Tirik.  a.  D.  711.  to  survey  its  s.Jii!hern  prov- 
inces, and  in  le!»  than  one  ye^irthe  whole  nf  Auihihisia,  then 
the  richc^it  part  of  the  Penini^ula,  ha<l  submit ii  <l  ti>  his  arms, 
while  he  hwl  himself  left  behind  him  for  nil  time  a  sure  rp<-- 
ord  of  hiB  prowws,  the  ancient  •--alpe.  which  he  had  captured, 
being  named  from  him  Geljel-ttl-Tarik  (the  hill  of  Tarik). 
now  abortened  into  Gibraltar.   In  the  ct>urae  of  the  next 

itax  Muaa  hinuelf  came  over,  i^Uous  of  the  fame  of  his 
antanaiitt  and  in  the  oonna  of  iLe  next  llTe«nd-fortf  rears 
all  Sp»io,  oioeiii  tb  AatnriM,  aubatitted  to  the  rale  of  nic- 
oeMlTO  mrrlora  with  Ihe  title  of  emir^  the  depatiM  of  the 
V'ieonjs  of  AJHoa.  Maajr  o(  theao  moa  (thof  wen  twenty- 
one  in  ail)  were  able  adiitilli8timlon,Mld  MVitedagrieBltttn 
and  the  arts,  which  had  fhllea  imo  abafSnoo  toWHd  the 
eioae  <A  the  feeble  svagr  of  the  Yidgotha;  whila  aooM  of 
tham  euried  their  arms  Into  Franoe.  and  attempted,  bat  in 
vain,  to  establish  there  a  similar  .\rab  kiiig<lom.  The  fate 
of  perhaps  their  greatest  leader,  .\bd-er-.\hinan,  and  the 
crushing  victory  over  him  in  a.  u.  732  by  (Jharlas  Martel  in 
the  pUins  of  Tours,  are  known  to  every  student  of  .history. 
In  later  da]n»  though  Arab  hot<ts  ravage<l  Ciufoanomie  aoii 
Narbonm  and  burned  Marseilles,  titey  were  oevor  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  f<joting  on  French'soil. 

The  suljsef^uent  history  of  the  .Moors  in  S|Miin  is  the  his- 
tory of  -ertain  dvnasties  they  fouixled  there,  which  inain- 
taineii  t>  'T  more  tfcan  seven  i^enturies  a  s\rong  or  a  weak  sway 
over  the  whole  or  parts  of  that  country,  atconling  as  they 
were  iir  were  not  supported  by  their  own  peojile.  internal 
tre«rliery  in  the  end  Rc.^orn|>Hshins;  what  all  the  anns  and 
vail T  i.f  the  Christiano  ha-l  faileii  ti.  achieve.  The  first,  in- 
deed the  onl.V.  d.vnasty  which  swayerl  'hp  wlwln  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  the  ex.-eptinu  lif  llie  Asluna-.  wre-  ;t>at 
of  the  Ommin<!e  caliph^  frt»m  a.  i>.  75«  to  a.  d.  lOiltS.  This 
ilynftsty  was  feutnleii  l.y  Abtl-«r-Ahin«n.  who  reicned  thirty- 
fmir  years.  During;  hi~  rule  his  capital,  ('nn1r>vH.  was  a 
(•enter  iif  learning-  n<>t  for  Arabs  only,  but  fi  r  (  liristiaiiH. 
Many  alih-  rulers  fullnwisl  him,  the  most  emiiieiil  Ih  'Iil'  tfio 
aet-ond  atiii  the  tliinl  nf  that  name.  .\lM|-cr-.\hmnn  II.  wns 
diittinguiithtKi  a.-?  a  wurridr  nf  ;,'reiif  fir»nv«-ss  whief.  i-  ,h.iwn 
by  his  reca[>tur«  of  Hureel'ina  fi-  nii  r|:.-  I  r.ink~  i  \.  w  s  .';i, 
his  burning  of  Marseilles  (a.  ».  h;«»j,  and  hi*  "iicn.-ssful  on- 
couAar  with  tha  fliat  SkwaainaTian  TiUag*  who  had  imebed 
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Spanish  ctMwtj:  (a.  D.  844-845).  Abd-er-Ahinan  III.,  whose 
reign  extende<l  from  a.  d.  t>li  to  961,  was  probably,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Uaroun-al-Kasohid  and  Akbar  ol' Delhi,  the 
aiile-t  ruler  that  haa  erar  govaniad  the  foUowan  ctf  tb» 
I'rophet.  Aa  ft  warrior  ha  waa  piMminani.  bat  at  aa  aiU 
miiuatratiNr  ha  waa  orcn  gtaater.  H«  too,  the  Int  of 
the  Weetem  nian  to  MSfk  tha  liUobHliorlo  noamd for 
Ihe  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  alone,  that  of  "oomnander  of  the 
faithful,  sod  to  rule  his  own  domlnioDs  whboat  vetrrenco 
t  <  >  the  origbial  seat  of  klaiiL  Hany  of  the  works  he  executed 
st  ill  attest  his  power  and  raunifioenoe-HWtably,  the  great 
mosque  at  Cordova,  with  many  roads,  ORIUl>ls«  atpieduits, 
and  bridges.  Many  colleges  and  schools  were  also  founiled 
by  him  or  by  his  son,  Al-Iiakeni  II.,  who,  more  perhaps  than 
he.  waa  an  enthiisia.stic  lover  of  literature,  the  great  libniy 
he  formetl  at  Cordova  being  unrivaled  at  that  poriod.  After 
the  death  of  Al-llakem  (a.  \>.  976)  the  Ommiaae  power  rap- 
idly declined,  chiefly  fn>m  internal  quarrels  or  fmin  tha 
itl-rvgulatcd  ambition  of  individual  tirinces.  Indeed,  on 
the  dissolution  of  this  family  the  Moharomedao  power 
in  Sjiain  may  Ife  said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  moay; 
and  though  from  time  to  time  men  of  visor  arose  and  for 
a  while  restored  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Islain,  the  attacks 
of  the  Christians  became  more  and  more  persistent^  end* 
inir  in  the  final  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  in  \AV2. 
After  tiM'  tnkiiii,'  of  tiranada,  the  Moors  who  desired  to  nv 
main  still  :ii  Spain  were  rv-quire«l  to  accept  the  outward 
forms  of  Clin-t  laiiity  aiel  (a  he  baptize^l,  and  thoAo  who  did 
I  so  were  called  hy  tie  }[iiriii  inr  ailhereuts  to  the  ancient 
faith  of  Islaui)  (_'l>ri»li'ijiii.i  M-iri.vi'.s.  nr  Mnrin'-nii  alme,  in 
derision.  The  atnioious  erui-lty  «  ith  whieh  ite  ^e  jsHir  [i>-<.i[iIo 
were  treated  after  every  suk-mii  promise  hail  I.e. u  hrnken  liy 
the  Catholic  party  is  a  grievous  blot  on  the  nieiimry  i  f  h"ep- 
iliiiaml  and  of  his  suuivesoTS.  The  akiU  of  Ihe  Moors  in 
a^'Mi  111!  11 IV  enjitributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  oouotry 

fur  many  '  en I iirics. 

At  rilnlci;;KN.  —  (iavangOS,  Himtory  of  ihf  M(:h'ti)nnrd,ni 
I>>in<i-sti,^'  ill  .S^rtJi/*  (2  vols.,  1840-4.S):  Iidzy,  J!iffo,ri'  d.» 
}t<iK»linans  d'Laputjnif  (Axoii.);  Lane-Pii.  ile,  Th-  Mr„,rs  ih 
Siium  (1HK6);  Aoou  Zacaria,  iiftro '/<  A'p-f  uiiura 
Aladrid,  li!l78),  Kevis.  ,1  (  y  i ;.  K.  Adams. 

Moo'mk  [native  name] :  a  species  of  ea*»<)wary  (Ca*«- 
ariu«  bennelli),  diflfering  from  the  cassowary  of  North  Aus- 
tralia (C.  iiu»lraiiit)  and  related  sj>eciej!  in  having  the  hel- 
mct-shajH-d  cn-st  cjf  its  head  much  less  .  U  naieii  and  flat- 
tened behind,  and  the  nl^eiice  of  cervical  wattles.  It  is 
about  5  feet  high.  < 'iini|iari  il  with  its  nearest  allies  iC. 
wfntermanni  atid  f.  /'ir/itotih^),  it  is  distinpin^hefl  bv  the 
blue  edliiriif  the  ihrnal  as  Well  as  the  ba<'k  nf  the  ne.  k.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  iJie  Australasian  islniiil  nf  New  linta-n. 
It  is  very  easily  tamed,  nml  is  eifien  kejit  in  a  ih.me^tieati'd 
.state  by  the  nativtss  wim  rear  the  IcpIs  freni  the  e^j.'.  Liku 
the  iistrich.  it  swiillnws  ^t<iii.-^,  irnii.  ami  wiiatever  t-lse  it  i  .an 
nick  up.    W  lii'ii  hard  pre.sr^i  il  kuks.  l'imii;.'  a  -.-m  te  hlie.y. 

IJke  trie  emu,  it  is  often  seized  with  an  I'lmllil  ii>n  ^f  j.iydiiri- 

ness,  and  ilmu  it  dashes  about  as  if  half  insniie.  See  also 
Cassowary.  ReTised  by  P.  A,  LoGAS. 

Mo<»M>:  See  Elk. 

Mooaebeal  I^ke;  the  sonroeof  the  Kennebec  river:  a 
iKxly  of  water  lying  in  Somenet  and  Piaeatequia  eoa.,  ll«i. 
It  la  flU  mflts  hng,  fram  8  to  10  miles  wide,  and  is  su>^- 
ronaded  by  a  pManatitab  forest  regloB  wfutaj  bdiaUtad. 
It  l«  A  fftvnrfte  resort  fov  sportsmen  and  anirlerK  Its  WMsn 
alKi'i'i  '      'ine  tmut  and  are  navicn*-  !!  hy  steamers, 

Moquuts  Indians:  .Se« 8hoisho.si:a.n  LsiiiAN.s. 

Moquegna.  ni&-kS'j^iih :  a  maritime  di|>artment  of« 
Southern  Peru,  adjoining  Cliiji.  and  bounde^l  on  the  X.  by 
Areijuipa  and  Puna  It  was  M>p»rated  from  .Areipiipa  in 
1875.  and  {>revioiis  to  the  war  with  Chili  (1871>-8;5)  coti^isied 
(if  the  three  provinces  of  MiHpiegua,  Arica,  and  Tacna,  with 
an  nggregnte  area  of  about  sq.  miles,  and  a  popula- 

tion of  60.400.  By  the  tre  .iy  lai  fitd  Mar.  8,  1884.  .Xrica 
and  Tacna  were  to  be  hi-ld  provisionally  bv  Chili  for  ten 
years;  at  tiie  end  of  that  time  the  prople  of  the  tiro viiu-.'S 
"to  determine  whether  (hey  will  l>el')ng  to  Chili  or  iVru,  and 
i  the  country  to  whiih  they  ari  .iiiiu'XinI  to  )>ay  iflO.OOO.OOO 
to  the  olljff.  I'p  to  the  time  of  this  writ in^  (June,  IN'.M) 
the  question  has  not  lieen  s<'itleil.  Thus  disnK'nibered.  .M«>- 
(pipgua  consists  (if  th«^  sincl'"  provinec  of  tlit;  .sutne  name, 
'  with  an  area  of  aliout  10,4tN>  si|.  ei;l.  ~.  and  a  population  of 
perhrtus  4O.00U.  The  coast  region  for  at>out  (50  miles  iulaiHl 
IB  arid  deeeit;  tbe  eastam  pari,  wbicb  is  nountainousi  oon- 
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tains  fertile  valleys,  noti-*!  for  their  rich  vineyardi*.  Thfi 
principal  exports  are  wine  an<l  brandy.  Moquegna.  the 
capital  and  chief  town,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Ilu,  05  miles  by  railway  fmm  Ha  port  of  Ilo.  and  4.500  feel 
above  the  Tt  was  an  Indian  wtl lenient  hefdrf  tlic  Con- 
quest. Mc'ijiK'Kiiii  Im-i'H  ri.'ju'iit.'iily  ilc-triivnl  liy  I'lirili- 
qnak<?.s.  thr'  la.it  time  on  Aug.  13,  lUlit^  Owing  to  the  tx- 
ocllt  ni^'  of  lis  wines  it  has  OBan  Mllad  the  Peruvian  Bor- 
deaux.  Fop.  about  5,000.  II.  H.  Smith, 

MoqaelanMUl  or  MotniB  Indians  lMo,pifii<mti<m  is 
from  Moquclumne,  a  corruption  of  the  Miwok  word  Wa-kal' 
%k-mi-toh,  the  native  name  of  a  river  in  Calaveras  co.,  CaL] : 
•  lioiniistio  stock  of  North  American  Indians  comprising 
twoWTiaioug — the  Miwok  (twenty-three  tril>e8)  and  the  Ola- 
mentko  (twelve  tribes).  The  original  habitat  of  the  former 
embraced  the  territory  Iwunded  by  Cosumne  river,  Fresno 
liTar,tliiB  Sierra  NevaiULWod  the  San  Joaquin,  except  a  strip 
00  tlw«Wt  bank  of  the  laat-iUUBed  river.  The  Miwok  terri- 
tory was  faoundod  on  the  S.  bv  San  Francisco  Bay,  on  th<> 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  dolden  Gate  to  a  poiiit  beluw 
Bodega  Head,  thence  by  a  line  to  the  aonthwacbirn  oomer 
of  the  Yukian  territory  uortheastmid  «f  Sufea  Bow,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Copchan  family. 

HabiU  and  Customs. — As  recently  as  1876  the  ^[iwok 
were  described  a?  the  largest  body  of  Indiao-s  »i>eaking  the 
same  language  in  (California,  but  they  were  also  held  to  be 
the  lowest  in  cuitun».  Their  bcli«»fs  havf  Wn  described  as 
superstitious  and  degraded,  their  L-uin  i^jitiori*  imbetili'.  and 
thoir  Icj^^onds  nh<icene  almost  beyond  U-lit-f.  Tin-  Miwot; 
tribts  (_iniotioe'l  en'mation,  but  it  was  tii'Vi-r  iiiiiv.  rsjil.  Their 
hou^e.s  wi'r>-  v<Ty  rude,  thus*  of  th»'  Mi»<ik  Imviri^  Imh'u  >im- 
ply  fraiiipwork.i  of  jioles  and  liru-h  wliit-h  in  winter  vvi-re 
Covereii  Willi  larth.  In  ih<^  nuiuntuLii-  a  e'inf--tuijw<l  sum- 
mer l<.H!g'' '}{  piinehfi'iis  wiLS  ma-lo,  Acorns  forinctl  tho  jinn- 
cipal  fiMxl  of  those  tribes,  iiTid  were  stored  fur  winter  usf 
in  granaries  raisi'd  Hl>iive  the  ground.  It  has  b»en  iws<  rte<l 
that  the  Miwok  ai«>  every  ih'iug  creature  indigenous  tu  their 
territory,  save  the  Hkunk. 

With  tho  Miwok,  chieff»hip  wa«  hereditary  except  when 
the  successor  was  not  of  suliieii^nt  e<nnnmnaing  influeiiep. 
As  with  most  of  the  tril>e-  nf  (  Hlifurnia.  marrt^re  aiimiig 
the  Miwi.»k  tribes  was  pruetieally  l;v  jmrehiLsi',  \\  Ikmi  twins 
Were  bom  one  of  the  cniliiren  wns  killeil.  Shiiinmiistie  rites 
were  performed  by  twith  men  anii  women,  ami  searitieat ii<n 
and  sucking  were  the  |)rinrt|al  remc-dial  a^'eut«.  Tiiti  iit.*uru- 
danco  as«ell  h.s  a  muntjer  itt  other  ceremonials,  principally 
for  feasting'  or  amusenifui.  were  fonnerly  cfifbrsfwl  by  the 
Miwiik.  Ni>  [uilferty  (lanec  was  ceh-bniteil.  in  r  li  ;  they  ob- 
serve a  duiicu  for  tiic  doad,  but  au  amiunl  muuiiiing,  and 
siiineiitnes  a  special  moumine,  was  observed. 

Population. — Comparatively  few  of  the  uatives  of  tho  Mi- 
wok division  of  this  atook  aarnve,  tad  tliew  an  aotttend  in 

the  mountains. 

AvrnoRiTiEs. — Stephen  Powers,  Tribes  of  California, 
Contributions  to  North  Amtrietm  Ethnologjf,  ilL  (Washing- 
ton, 1877):  n.  II.  Bancroft.  Hiatory  ofCtUifomia,  L-vU. 
<San  Francisco,  1884-flO).   See  Ixdiaxs  or  North  A)(krici. 

F.  W.  lI.,i«,F.. 

Moraes,  mo-raa  as,  PKUt/tsTK  :  jxjliiieian  i  b.  at  Itii.  SAo 
PiiuUi,  Brayil,  about  1845.  He  smdied  law  at  SiV*  I'huIm; 
was  adiintted  to  (he  bar  in  1863,  and  in  1^^0(5  wns  idi'etcd  to 
the  jToviriiial  as.senilily.  In  1870  he  avowid  republicun 
ijririei|ih'.s,  an  action  which  at  the  time  swmed  to  debjir 
Jiim  frijiu  taking  any  further  part  in  politics;  but  m  l^iu 
he  and  two  uther  rejiublirans  were  elp<'f<>(l  to  the  Sffo  I'nulo 
assembly,  where  their  ni'  id. -rut  ion  aiui  dif,'iutv  liid  murli  lo 

advanCfl  their  cause.  !ll  1SS.">  he  wn.s  ehs-ted  lo  the  natiDtiiil 
clianilMT  of  (h'[mt.ies,  Ix-itii;.  witli  ;w(i<.lhrrs  from  Si"iu  I'tiulo, 
the  first  ttVuwed  rr|iiib!K:iiis  wbo  cvrr  eiili-red  thut  body. 
After  the  revolution  mi  wliieh  hf  liad  no  personal  part) 
Senhor  Moracs  was  Ihc  first  rej<ublictwi  governor  of  Sio 
Paulo  (1889-90),  and  immediately  after  was  electeil  senator. 
In  Feb.,  1890,  he  was  a  presidential  coiiilidate,  receiving  97 
▼Ot«8  against  128  given  to  Fonm-co.  Sulfsequentl}[  he  was 
president  of  the  Brazilian  senate.  The  presidential  elec- 
tions of  Feb.  28,  1894,  took  place  when  the  rebellion  was  at 
its  height,  and  Moraes  was  electee!  by  a  large  majoril  y. 

H.  11.  .'^.n'lTH. 

Moraine'  |  =  Fr.;  cf.  llal.  moia,  h<-ti]>  of  sti/iu's.  |iroi.;iblv 
from  Teiitr.nie;  cf.  Germ.  dial.  (Bavar. i  fi"r,  I'roki n  stones, 
d^brin] ;  ( 1 )  a  mass  of  stones  and  earth  carried  bv  a  glacier ; 
(2)  a  mass  of  st<ine-.  aiel  .  urth  deposited  bf  »  giwter.  See 
Deut,  Gsoi^v,  and  Ouacieks. 


MORAL  Philosophy 

I    .Moralities :  See  MiBACLE-PLAVs  and  Daxce  or  Death. 

Moral  Piiilotiophy  [mora?  h  fmm  T>nt.  mora'lis,  relat- 
ing to  morals  or  manners,  deriv,  of  w(ia,  inqrit,  manner, 
custom,  conduct,  way  of  hfe]:  the  theory  of  the  vtdue  of 
human  conduet.  .Moral  philoviohy,  or  ethics,  is  a  branch 
of  the  philosophic  as  dislinet  from  the  physieal  science*. 
The  latter  investigate  facts  and  reluiions  m  ihi  ir  obji  otive 
fharart^T.  They- fnlflU  their  end,  then  fore,  when  tlie  fa<'t-» 
arr  iide<iiiiit<-ly  di'scriluil  and  their  relation^  ^^at^•d.  The 
]ihilo>o|«lii<:ttJ  scieliee-^ — nunn  ly,  a-sthetir-^.  lok'ie,  and  etiiieS 
—deal  with  the  invent i;,'iit ion  of  value.  They  reach  their 
end,  not  in  a  d<*wri|itioii  of  a  ^;iven  i'X]>enence.  but  in  an 
estunttte  of  ii.sworiti  as  a  iitirt  of  1  hi- whole  system  of  ex- 

[•erienre.  The  jihilosojihieiil  s<'irueev  are  .Siimetime*  tprnnnl 
noruiat  i% e,  in  ttmt  tliey  all  reei^^ni/.e  a  norm  or  slaiidani. 
a>  duty,  iriith.  and  the  >;ood.  This,  however,  is  a  derivative 
murk,  not  tlie  iinnmry  dilTerentio.  Tlie  HOIIB  IS  Bimpi^  the 
bavis  enij.loyi'ii  in  est  i nial  iiiv:  v«liie, 

Tfiv  itriiini  II f  h'//ii>'(il  Thtury. — In  nriinilivi'  siK'ietii-H 
morality  l-.  ideniifSrd  with  the  i-u>1oiiis  ol  the  eotiimuiiily  ; 
and  these  rii»toms.  reoeivinj;  ri'lit.'iMii>  Miiietii'ii,  are  thii:* 
binding  rtdigionsly  as  wtill  its  luuraJly.  Tlii»  fact  tends  to 
retard  the  growth  of  any  theory  of  conduct.  Custom  wTieii 
wmsecrateci  bv  ri  b>:ioi)  is  theeNx^ncc  of  conser^'atism.  Free 
innuiry  Rouhi  inij  ly  Ixrth  lack  of  loyally  to  the  community 
anu  dlsrca-jM-ei  lo  ilie  gods.  The  chief  offset  to  this  ex- 
treme con»cr\  titi-.m  i.s  found  in  the  existence  of  the  councils 
of  the  commuiiky.  in  whieh  certain  questions  are  discussed 
and  decided  on  their  own  merits ;  but  among  every  folk,  except 
the  Greek,  this  germ  of  free  inouiry  whs  checked  by  tiie  as- 
sumption that  thedecLHion  simply  declared  existing  custom, 
or  else  (when  the  council  was  a  priesthood)  moile  luiown  the 
immediate  will  of  the  gods,  m  Greece,  the  diificussion  of 
the  means  and  ends  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity took  at  an  early  period  a  wide  range,  and  was  freed 
from  any  slavish  subserviency  to  tho  fixed  nabits  of  the  jmjst 
or  (0  tM  divim  will.  A  divine  aaoctkni  was  supposed  to 
sttidb  to  the  thtmittea  (or  judicial  dsoiaions),  but  this  was 
nShsir  in  virtue  of  the  wiadom  dinlurfld  in  them  thao  bo- 
canse  tliey  were  regarded  M  tutlioclMtm  ttprasiions  of  will. 
We  find  tb»  carljr  MoveriM  and  naiiiaa-^c  so-caUad 
gnooda  moraRtT-^mhnnt  from  tliMs  of  otker  jieoples  ia 
putting  importance  nnoo  certain  habits  of  mind  and  at*ta> 
of  cfavBcter  ntlier  tnan  upon  the  perfonnanoe  of  osrCala 
o«tward  aetSL  Snob  maxints  as  "Know  thjrsBlf"  and  "In 
niHhing  exoesB**  alnadj  eoDtain  in  themselTes  tbe  principle 
of  a  free  as  distinct  from  a  customary  morality.  ITie  devel- 
opment of  democracy,  with  its  popular  judicial  tribunals 
and  its  assemblies  for  the  gcneial  Aiammim  ol  r«Tit'Tftl 
matters,  was  a  further  influence  In  pnuotlng  tlie  gmwtll 
of  moral  reflection.  A  premium  was  put  on  power  to  per- 
suaile  and  to  move  the  citizentt  of  a  community  in  all  mat- 
ters i  f  public  {tolicy.  At  the  same  time  the  Greek,  with  hia 
.strong  euniinunity  feeling,  always  referred  tlie  measures 
under  discussion  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  decisive 
criterion.  Along  with  this  development  of  a  reflective 
standard  and  meth<Ml  of  judginent  w  t  at  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  exchange  of  culture  between  (Greece  projwr 
and  tho  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy.  The  effect 
of  this  was  to  abstract  the  considemtioa  of  moral  questions 
from  their  identification  with  local  customs.  If  we  add  the 
va<tt  expansion  in  art  ami  science  found  in  Athens,  cnnse- 
qunnt  upon  the  Persian  wars,  we  have  all  the  material  for  a 
growth  of  conscious  ethical  theory.  The  immediate  stimu- 
Hi«  to  this  came  from  the  Greek  dramatists  on  one  side  and 
fn  in  the  teachings  of  the  Sophi-it-s  on  the  other.  Amid  the 
decay  of  older  religious  lieliefs  and  ciisloms,  attending  the 
expansion  of  life,  iTie  dramatisl.n  tried  to  uphold  a  morality 
hji5i.>d  iijwjii  a  purifleation  of  tlie  older  mythology.  This 
teiideiioy  I  ■ilniinuti  iu  the  assert ii •!!  th.'d  tne  fundamental 
ethical  relations  an  idjsolute,  eternal,  and  oontrolliqg  in  aJl 
the  affairs  of  lit.  :  m<mniitn«  tbs  SopUMswsn  moving  in 

quite  n  rlifTeri-ul  direetion. 

I'lf  Inthitii'i  I'J  th-'  Soplti.-ilK. — In  eolineetioll  with  I  fu- 
riM:  uf  tlie  denioeriiLV  and  inereasr  of  intelleetiial  inter- 
course, already  mentiotied.  rh,  ri'  prew  u]i  a  w.dl-dellneil 
cliiss  of  [ipp-rins  who  n):id<-  It  tb<  ir  lui-iness  to  inslniet  am- 
bit it.ns  ciii/ius  ill  coiiunuiiit \  in  wh»t«'ver  was  l>cst  cal- 
eulatfd  to  juake  the  latter  i--u}ia|ilr  of  scriirin^  poiitical  in- 
fluence. ProtiiC' irn-.  f  ir  .  \iini(ile.  allirtiied  that  he  '•  was 
able  to  give  hi-  |ei],ils  >kill  in  botli  jinvute  and  public  af- 
fairs; tnat  111-  piijiilv  ii  .inseii  to  ord.-r  tlieir  own  houses  in 
ih«  best  manner,  and  bocame  able  to  sjwak  and  act  for  the 
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heA  in  aflain  of  the  state."  (Plato,  Protagoras,  310.)  The 
Sophists,  in  oUmt  WVlit,  pvntaMd  to  abstract  questions  of 
social  weUara  fk«m  tha  tnditions  and  habita  of  any  partio- 
tikrcomiDttoily,  aod  to  diacnaB  them  with  nteranca  to  tha 
wfltara  of  the  state  at  large.  This  genermHzatinii  of  the 
idaftof  the  «tst«  «nd  ita  weuan  or  good  fomed  the  basU 
At  oooe  ^  tha  art  of  politica  and  of  tha  wieiioB  of  ethics. 
More  than  this,  manr  of  the  Sophists  made  use  otconcepta 
dariTed  from  the  phitti«iophi<-  tlu  oric^  of  the  time  to  attack 
all  tndltional  morality  and,  at  k-ti»t  iiuliroi  tly,  morality  it- 
•elf.  Than  was,  for  cxHinple.  a  K^<neml  Hgreotnont  among 
them  that,  so  far  aa  tb>*  !<iil)jtN-t.H  «»r  citixeiiri  of  tht>  coinmu- 
nitv  nrc  coiMMBod,  morul  rules  ar«>  simply  the  «xprif!«4.>d 
will  of  the  stronger;  that  duly  is  simply  the  nacea»itv  of 
attlimlttingtoraperior  fnn-c ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  mfer!>, 
or  sf  ronffer.  moral  nilt-s  are  simply  cx|M><!ii!Mts  for  s«wuriiig 
(lerxonnl  wlvaiitiiitf. 

Infimnct  of  Suf rates. — The  work  of  .Socrates  may  be  de- 
s<  i  jlifii  as  an  effort  to  use  the  positive  side  of  the  S»phislic 
teaching  apiinst  the  nefjalive  side,  and  in  the  inten-st  of  an 
iiitriusio  morality  like  that  taught  by  the  dramuti^^ts,  but 
frcod  from  its  religious  deiiendenee.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Sophists  was  whether  morBlily  exi.slj:  by  nature  i^ivti) 
or  by  institution — that  is,  by  sheer  enact nicut  (0<V<i).  S>c- 
ratei  endeas-orod  to  show  that  it  exists  by  the  very  nature 
of  man  and  thp  «tnT<^r  fhnt  thfrc  is  a  single  and  supreme 
giKKl  or  i-ii'i  fi  r  I  111'  iiiiliviiiiiid  .iiiil  I  he  community,  reference 
to  this  end  (ixiric  tin  \u!in  i  if  Jill  ]>:ir!ii-uhir  arts  and  hnbits. 
The  basis  of  im milit v      !li>-ri't.ii'i-  Ivini'.sli-ili,-'- nf  thiis  ^•■■..il. 

Esce|«t  in  s/i  far  us  tif  iiu''''!'  kiiuu  s  th.'  <:  1  juni  jtots  witil 

referiTio'  I •  I  ir,  li],  CI iiniiii-l  i-  [niri  !\  liii).!iii/;iril.  Soerales  is 
therefore  in  agiveineul  witli  ihe  Si  j  l  i-i^  in  iiir.ickilig  all 
morality  that  is  merely  customary.  >  >  far  itumlity  is 
merely  'trailitional.it  may  iw  regarde  i  as  hjis,  <l  iip  iM  p-ither 
arbitrary  autfi  ril y  or  <  Mitsiderntions  nf  iinva'.  r\|.i  ■lis-ncy. 
All  such  eomiuct  ihert>f<)re  is  more  ihau  iii>ii-ni<<iul :  it  is 
immoral.  Soornt'CS,  at  the  same  time  that  he  foun<ls  reflec- 
tive theory,  is  the  creator  of  a  new  tv|)e  of  morality.  He 
introfluees,  as  the  preconilition  of  all  other  virtues,  the  virtue 
of  insight  into  the  good  and  the  doing  of  acts  because  of 
their  value  with  reference  to  this  good.  He  differs  from  the 
.S)phisl.s,  not  in  the  emphasis  put  on  the  discussion  of  moral 
<piestions — in  tliat  n'sjwcl  he  i-s  hinis4>|f  a  Sophist — but  in 
his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  a  «ttindun(  an<l  nicthiHl 
for  the  dttcussion — a  standard'and  method  to  be  derived 
from  an  euunination  of  the  nn^ntial  end  and  laws  of  coa- 
diui  itaalt  B«m»  hit  feneralimtioa  of  th«  Odpbio  IM* 
0umt40  aa  tha  fDndamaiital  principle  of  aonla 

1%«  LintiU  tftht  SoeratSe  Ethtea.'-lv  oontTsst  with  both 
tin  oaatomiirT  and  the  Sophiatio  norel  teaobin|^Socrates 
pointa  to  the  imaetice  of  the  aitiate  and  artlaam.  The  latter 
fciMnr  the  enda  at  which  they  aim ;  they  pracaed  ftoin  a  dell* 
site  mode)  or  pattern,  and  follow  a  method  every  atep  of 
which  baa  dellnlla  refen>nce  to  the  end  to  be  reached ;  more- 
over, in  the  use  of  their  methiHi,  thev  olwcrve  continuallv 
rules  of  mea«ire  and  proportion.  In  decided  contrast  witfi 
this  is  the  prai<tic«,  n<it  only  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  but  of 
the  politician,  tho  poet  who  sets  up  as  a  moral  teacher,  and 
tbe  Sophist  as  a  professed  teacher  of  virtue.  No  one  of  these 
luw  a  flxe<l  or  universal  aim.  pattern,  or  rule  of  measure- 
ment. .S<x"rates  himself  d<M!s  not  claim  to  have  himself  any 
knowlodgo  of  what  this  supn-me  controlling  goo<|  is;  he 
rppresents  simply  a  demand  that  men  do  not  claim  to  be 
moral,  much  less  teachers  of  morals,  until  they  can  baaa 
their  cnndiict  upon  a^unsl  insight  into  tho  grwHl.  His  own 
attitmb-  iiuvard  knowledge  of  the  g<HMl  is  thus  Anally  de- 
cid«-iily  ipiiiir-nl.  Meantime  Socrates  urge<l,  not  only  by 
pre<  i  [>t,  imt  in  in-  l>y  his  own  prwtice.  loyalty  to  the 
spirit  of  til.'  I  •  im;iiiiuity  of  which  tme  is  a  member.  The 
relaiii.u  Ki'twi  t  ii  liiyalty  to  the  community  and  insight  into 
th«-         is  tiDwiii  rr  ii4<velop,>«|  l>v  StxTHt)»-i.  \Vc  may  assume 

that  \ti-  flit  till'  iili'tilitv  i-f  III.'  L'  1  as  kn.ivvn  liv  si'ifntilic 

lli-si;zK',  Hfiii  th'/  LT'i-i'l  as  ,.\|,r,  s-,  1  ni  llir  liiws  of  the  <'oni- 
inuiiilv.  liiit  lie  n.«h.:v  nlfi  iil-  nhv  jn't  itk-iilifm  fur  the 
iileniiticatiou.  These  limitations  lis  tiie  problem  for  his 
successors. 

Inllufnr^  of  Plato. — .Sneaking  ri>ugldy,  we  mav  say  that 
Plttti..  fi  ll  iwing  the  fundamental  S-K-ratic  principle  "of  the 
identity  of  knowledge  ami  virtue,  Imd  to  accomplish  two 
thiug>s — to  work  out  more  jMsii  n.'l  v  ihe  content  of  the  good, 
and  to  est.abli.sh  more  in  'ml  '.u-  connection  witli  hh'IiiI 
organization.  Th>'  lirsi  i.f  ili,  s,  i  .sk-  hentlcmpt.-d  to  |»cr- 
form  by  bringing  lijt.'  pruhleni  o(  the  nature  of  the  good  into 
cloeerconnectioii  with  the  problem  of  the  objective  stnutttie 
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of  the  aniverm.  He  united,  that  ia  to  aay.  tho  ethical 
analysis  of  the  end  of  man  with  the  philoaophical  analvsis 
of  ttie  nature  of  reality.  Nature  itself  was  interpreted  tcW 
looiaiUv;  tha  good  or  end  ia  the  aopremc  law  and  unity  of 
both  being  and  knowing.  The  aecond  problem  he  met  by 
ailinitting  that  m<«t  men  oaa  never  of  themaalTaa  attaia  to 
insight  into  the  g<Kid  or  to  tiqe  moral  action,  ftia  neeea- 
sary,  therefore,  to  reconatmct  the  whole  social  febrlo  M  thkt 
the  knowledge  of  the  good  obtained  by  the  phUoaophen  or 
tbe  wise  shall  be  mtMiiated  to  the  n«t  of  the  coromnni^ 
through  the  very  structure  of  the  social  organization.  Uis 
scheme  of  virtues  and  hia  idea  of  social  organization  stand, 
then>fore,  in  direct  relation  to«a<-h  other.  The  supreme  or 
controlliitg  class  in  a  state  must,  bv  the  moral  nwessity  of 
tho  case,  be  those  who  comprelienrf  the  supreme  good,  aitd 
who  can  e^timBle  the  value  of  particular  acts  by  refen-nco 
to  the  supreme  goiHi  as  u  stnndanl.  This  class  follows  Iho 
good  simijly  Ix-cause  they  appreciate  it ;  tbeir  virtue  is  wis- 
dom. Of  them  it  is  true  that  knowledge  end  virtue  are 
identical.  The  next  class  in  the  state  is  composed  of  those 
who,  without  ability  in  thems<dvcs  to  comprehend  the  good, 
can  appreciate  it  sufllcii-ntly  when  ma«le  known  bv  the 
ruling  class  to  defend  and  maintain  it  at  all  hazards,  'fheir 
virtue  is  courage,  or  knr»wle<lge  of  the  gootl  at  one  remove. 
The  hiwest  class  in  the  state  is  coin|Mi«ed  of  those  who 
licit  her  know  nor  ctm  /y^n^'fhvh/  niwrt,  imiior  the  direction 
I'f  I'thcrs,  the  g<-i'ii.  Imt  wlm  can,  whi-ii  ^^  ^t^llln•<l,  devote 

1  liri  r  ciH-rsrif''^  t'l  su]  :|il  \  iiij,'  till'  riiiit'  r.al  rimk ;  r.j:  )n  •s«!ih!<>  its 
n  iili.'utiiiti  l>v  iiliH  i's.  Tills  is  ilic  iiiil\isr  rial  class,  w  ,s« 
virtue  IS  conifiil  or  li'in|i.^rance :  that  is,  knowi«ige  at  tw<) 
n'niov<*.  Justice  is  itn'  whole  made  one  by  wisdom.  Plato 
further  began  the  j»sjchological  analysis  of  conduct  by 
transferring  the  constitution  of  the  statri  vi  r  intnthe  struc- 
ture of  the  individual  kuiI.  The  ajipetiies  and  desiresi,  on 
their  more  jiassive  side,  com-jipond  to  the  industrial  class, 
the  im|>uises  and  active  dvsirct*  to  tlie  loyal  ciliceu  c1«k«; 
reason  to  the  ruliqg  elaaii  aod  the  iMlanoe  of  the  powers  to 
the  just  state. 

Injtunire  of  Arixfotlf. — .•\rist(ii!i'  ;riii1i'd  to  separate  ethics 
from  its  close  coiinci'lion  both  witii  jiietaphysics  atid  with 
political  organization.  Plato  himself  had  been  obliged  to 
admit  that  his  idea  of  the  universal  and  absolute  good  was 
but  a  bare  outline:  that  it  represented  an  ideal  to  be  filled 
up  rather  than  an  accomplivhcil  fact.  Aristotle  atlde^l  that 
in  any  cmse  the  ethical  problem  must  relate  to  a  good  prac* 
tically  realizable  by  niao,  auU  not  to  some  tranaceodent  good. 
In  piece,  theieftee.  of  •  inetaphysiee)  MMljale  of  thejoodt 
Arutotle  anbalitntaa  •  dcactijition  of  tha  nonl  eieeiuniee 
fonnd  in  the  best  type  of  the  citizen  gentlemen,  m  type  wMeh 
Athens,  with  Ita  centoiiceof  disciplinary  aod  reBDfbKinfla* 
enoca^  had  reared  up.  Hia  aeoount  of  goediHea  au4ruf  tlie 
chief  virtuaa  describe  the  ideala  and  hibita  of  the  typical 
Athenian  eentleman;  bis  principle  of  the  golden  m'eania 
the  generalization  of  the  artistic  principle  upon  whidi  the 
Athenian  character,  in  its  best  estate,  had  formed  itselL 
Aristotle  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  later peoplee  the  net 
prinluct  of  (Jreek  life  on  its  strictly  moral  siile.  As  regarda 
the  met  hi  m1  of  attaining  virtuous  character,  yXristotlu  sub- 
stitute<}  for  the  Platonic  ideol  of  direction  through  sorin! 
organizatioiHnow  no  longer  |>ossible,  even  as  a  dream.  Ix'- 
caiisc  of  the  loss  i  f  Atln'riinn  ir,(le|K(ndence)  the  ideal  of 
habits  formed  Ihroiivh  riiri  fill  <U:'iLip!iiie  and  training. 
PermonnI  education  tends  to  l>ecome  the  instrument  for 
doing  what  previously  social  life  as  a  whole  had  done.  This 
emphasis  u|Hin  the  |H>rsonal  training  of  the  individual  matle 
n«-cssjiry  more  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  individual 
as,**'!'*.  Ari-itolle's  etiiics  are  thus  as  deci<ledly  j>sychological 
a-  I'liif  i's  are  political.  It  must  not  Ik- thought,  however, 
that.  Aristotle  Completely  («  vit«  t-fhif*  fri^m  j>r-Iit!<>s.  Kdu- 
catioii  is  St  ill  eonceivetl  lis  inrri.'ii  •  III  l'\  i 'ir  si.ii,. ;  iiii'i,.:n- 
iniiTiifT  IS  fhijo  !hi>  cliii'f  ct  linnl  in^l  riiiM  iil,  iudin-cliy  if  not 
liM-i  i  \  ly.  M.ii-i  i.\.T,  -Mil .  'In  iraiLvi  liial  is  by  nature  social, 
lie  Cull  r-'aii/.  ill-  full  f.-in'ii  .:iiiv  tu  relation  toothers;  his 
good  in.  li:>|.'-  a  I:f'  III  a  i  i  ■Mini  iiii  ity.  In  this  way  th,  -la!e 
is  also  I'll.'  fi.ni.  <-f  iIk!  fllucal  enrl'.  but  Arist^iili'  .li-fim  lly 
scparati  s  ili.'  pr.i,  n.  id  unri  Mwiiil  virtues  from  t:i.'  .  intein- 
pliitive  \:rrii  -,  naikiug  the  hitter  higher  iu  typ»',  and  thus 
|irctmres  t|i.  v.i\y  for  the  later  isolntion  Of  the IndtvidluU, 
and  the  divuii    of  eiliics  from  {)oliti<-s, 

Piirtfti  r  (Jn:t:k  Ih  irtttpiiienl. — The  so-called  one-sideil  H 
cratic  sth<Kils.  iianuly,  the  t'vnic  nod  tlie  C'yrcnuic,  !ia4i 
alrea^ly  ent>'r>'d  upon  the  individual  i-i  !■  ili  >  Inpnicut.  With 
the  growth  ol  the  Jliu'cdoniau  and  Uoiimn  supremacies,  the 
wolnro  and  customa  of  the  local  commnnity  came  to  mcen 
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Ibm  and  ItH  to  thft  indlTtdwd.  He  wm  Uirown  Twek  upon 
himMlf  JoriM»datniuU»aiid«QMol«tidii.  IttocnatomMT 
to  pat  tlw  two  iitor  adiooK  tlw  Stoie  and  Enlcunui,  cor> 
n^ndiiy  t»  two  one-«ded  schools  ■liMMf  apokoi  of, 
io  anrbncinHMition  to  each  other,  luid  etm  to Kgiird  the 
Stoic  school  as  tha  embodiment  of  nil  ilmt  wa»  ntatily  an<l 
tnilj  Tiitnooa  is  the  Ufeof  the  timi's,  whiin  i  hi<  E]iicun.>iin 
is  regatded  as  g^vm  over  to  lax  and  selfish  plea»iir>-A>okin^; 
bat  eonaidered  m  relation  to  the  place  which  tliev  weupy  in 
the  dcvolopmeDt  of  ethical  problenu  and  methods,  the  af;ree- 
ment  between  these  two  eichoolt  ia  tttuch  more  important 
than  the  differences.  Both  are  cwnoeroed  with  the  question 
at  how  the  inUiTidual,  in  an  envirDnment  which  is  bec-uiuing: 
more  aad  more  iodillerent  to  him,  can  realize  satisfaction  ; 
both  anawer  in  terme  of  a  per^nol  detAchment  from  all 
outward  concern,  and  of  an  attainment  of  internal  wlf-snf- 
flciency ;  both  make  wisMlom  the  chief  meanr)  in  n-aching 
this  end :  both,  in  a  word,  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  true 
•atisfaction  of  dmire  in  a  world  where  good  is  no  longer 
mediated  through  social  or^^anization,  but  has  to  be  attained 
through  the  individual  hmiself.  Both  schools  tiierefure 
continue  the  psychological  analysis,  working  out^  indeed, 
the  whole  problem  of  will  in  its  relation  to  d<-)'in?,  ri*«»on, 
and  pleasure.  In  both  schottls  there  in  an  equilibrium 
reached  through  a  remarkable  compromise  between  self- 
satisfaction  and  sclf-Bttcriflce.  While  the  Stoic  school  rep- 
resents, upon  the  whole,  ascetici-iin,  it  bus  ^tl•ongly  hwlonis- 
tic  factor?  in  it.  The  wise  man  was  freed  from  everything 
merely  cnsioinary,  and  this  g«%'e  rise,  in  extreme  cases  nt 
leofft,  tf)  !i  sliiiiii('!f<««  disregard  of  the  ordinary  convention*! 
of  life  in  the  viitL:. faction  of  passions.  Moreover,  the  \  t  ry 
contempt  which  tlie  Stoic  displayed  for  pleasure  was  in 
itself  largely  hetJi'iii-^t ir ;  ti,"  felt  that  the  ]>loji<ures  which 
he  de)»pi^d  were  lillU>  ai'i  nunt  comfian'd  witii  the  ple«'i- 
urc  iif  kiiuwin^  that  lu-  wiis  iii'li  p.'tnli'iit  nf  Ilinn.  On  the 
other  ttaiid,  tliL-ri'  is  »  murkfd  u-L-ctn'  fin  t.ir  in  Miiiriiriis, 
He  empliri-sizL"-  the  n>N'i-N«ity.  in  '.mlir  to  scciiri'  >tnlilr'  jilra^- 
ures,  of  moderating  and  even  surr'  iidi  rnik,'  ilu-  urgency  of 
desire.  On  the  mcial  side,  the  Stoics  in'  r<Kliir.  ,l  an  abstract 
wwfnopolitJiniRm  by  the  nidu  of  their  M'K-tDiilUcient  iiidiviii- 
Udl'sin.  I'lii'V  r-oncrivrd  of  the  whole  universe— niitun-,"" 
in  their  [ilinis."  u  vji^t  city  of  which  gods  and  nu  n  ;irc 
the  citiri-ns.  find  f  irwhirh  ilir  immanent  rca». in,  tin-  l.uir.is. 
given  luws.  Ttii'v  tinis  i.'crnTHliT'.p  the  ethiml  Jin.il'isi-  whii.  li 
Pliilo  and  Arist .  f  I,-  Imd  nuidi'  u  itU  n  frn  no'  t<t  t  lu'  A  tln'tinui 
Comiuunitv.  'I'o  live  m'ci.rdinic  to  n:itnn'  t.i  ;c--unii'  rh.' 
same  kiu'f  <if  rclatimi  to  tin-  wliolf  wi.rlii  thut  I'ljiir,  limi 
requireil  I'f  tli'.'  ruizi.-n  witli  n'(> tl-ik-c  to  his  nwn  cotnmuuit  v. 
Till'  ICpirun'du  si'inHil  was  fvi'ii  innri'  lii-tinitcly  hostlli-  in 
its  imtnd  jiiin.-  ]m  iwliml  ihilitical  life  ttiim  th''St<>ir;  hul  it 
set  up  tlic  ideal  of  11  lirMth^-rliixxi  of  lik<--iMtnd.  d  n\ri\  whose 
bond  W&6  uijt  fonual  law,  but  {icr>on:il  (riciid?iliiii  iind  volun- 
tary srinpathics. 

/n/liwrwr*  of  Chrintianily. — Ttie  inti'j'iluction  ut  Cliris- 
tlanitf  tendeil  rather  to  deejwn  the  czi!«ting  antilhesiy  than 
wfaollf  to  shift  the  center  of  interest.  Witliin  Christianity 
itself  there  were  two  contending  stndna.  One,  in  it-s  em- 
pboiis  upon  individual  salvation  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  teoded  to  rednoe  to  the  lowest  terms  possible  the  eocial 
aide  of  cooduct>  It  regarded  eooial  life,  from  the  family  to 
thaatata^  as  haviaf  prtRtarj  leUtion  to  tnan'a  appetites,  in 
themadTaa  a?ilj  aoeial  inalftatioQa  therefore  were  either 
to  begot  rid  of  or,  afaaea  that  waa  InpoaaiUe  for  noat  men, 


to  ba  aodiiiMl  it  aeeeaaaiy  aviia.  On  iJia  other  hand,  the 
oonoeptioD  of  loTe  aa  thaaapreme  law  of  lifi^  andof  a  kmg- 
dom  o(  haaTen  «a  a  aaprane  soelal  inatltntion  hannir  oom- 
plete  oomomnttT  of  iatareata^-bannoajr  of  man  with  inaa — 
made  the  aoeial  aapaet  of  condaot  mora  prominent  than  it 
aver  hml  been  Itefore.  Tn  the  earlfoantariH  theaa  two  tactoca 
exist  side  by  side  with  almost  no  oonadaaaneaa  of  thdr  ooo- 
tradiclion.  The  chief  iunxHliate  result  in  ethical  theory 
waa  to  center  all  moral  qutstions  in  the  will,  and  to  con- 
oeiire  of  will  as  imwer  of  |ierM>nal  cboioa  rather  than  hs 
eiXpreaaion  of  either  desire  or  wisdom.  <3od*A  will  vma  the 
itourt-u  and  aaoclion  of  all  moral  law;  lAan'a  will  the  free 
source  of  either  goodness  or  Ixidness;  and  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  man  waa  Axed  by  tlie  relation  aaaumed  between  the 
divlDe  will  on  one  aide  mid  t  he  human  on  the  other. 

Roman  Influtnee. — The  Homun  empire  fonnecl  at  once 
the  aoene  upon  which  all  the  cintending  ideas  and  tt-nden- 
eies  met,  aad  the  framework  whieh  held  them  tof^cther  and 

Bve  them  objective  ccmsisiency.    The  Littiii  influence 
miahed  no  new  ethical  analvsi's,  it  impplied  neither  a 
'  idea  of  the  aupreroe  cooo,  nor  a  further  demand  for 


personal  righteoaaacaa.  What  it  did  affoid  waa  a  vaat  and 
ooherent  antem  of  pcaetieal  meana  for  realizing  the  ideal 
alaewhera  developed.  The  ^atem  of  private  ri^hu  which 
dnllzation  ow«a  to  Bomaojaoiua  maoa  the  inoiridnalkm 
of  the  Greek  monda  and  Cnriatian  leligion  mora  thu  a 
speottlation  of  the  |)hi!aM»her  and  an  inner  state  of  the 
saint;  it  gave  this  individoaliam  objective  body.  In  the 
same  way  the  unified  system  of  law  and  eiaentive  power 
ncceaaary  to  the  centralization  of  the  Roman  empire  airordfd 
at  onc«  a  symbol  and  an  ot  jn  tire  support  for  the  Othrr* 
wise  vopie  ai^pirations  towimi  a.  unifica  humanity  eonent 
in  Greek  and  Christian  thought.  The  tir<  five  centuries  .if 
our  era  an<  on  eiKieh  of  fusion  and  a.«is(imil.it  i<.ii.  The  Greek 
ideaa  fumixh  the  ttaeoretical  analyxis  of  comluct ;  Cliriiw 
tianity  inaiata  npcm  the  infinite  meaning  of  life,  and  both 
are  interpreted,  on  tlie  practical  or  working  side,  by  means 
of  the  legal  and  admb&ttative  concepts  of  Rome. 

Jltdiiei-al  Eihieal  2%«ory.— The  result  of  tin-  fusion  is 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ageswiili  its  well  de- 
fined structure  both  as  a  |KiIitical  institution  and  the  main- 
tainer  of  a  dogmatic  system  of  truth.  Ethical  thc«>ry  as 
free  examination  of  conduct  ceased  ;  but  none  the  less  the 
Catholic  Church  gathered  up  into  it.self  the  net  product  of 
previous  cultur(%  and  made  it  a  trememlous  influence  in  the 
practical  discipline  of  men,  both  in  their  inner  conscious- 
ness and  in  their  community  life.  The  official  ethictt  was 
dominated  bv  the  legal  ideas  inherited  from  the  Roman 
empire.  God  was  the  at»^o'itte  lawgiver  and  judge.  Moral 
laws  and  the  laws  of  {  hv-lcal  nature  were  the  expression  of 
hi*  will,  almost  his  arbitrary  commands.  The  moral  life 
was  a  process  of  conforming  to  legal  rules;  moral  diM-i- 
]>inir  11  schcnio  fnr  pHyin*j.  f  itlier  direr-'lr  or  vie*rinii*|v,  the 
l>rna1ti<'s  in<  idi-iit  to  infiardnii  at  law.  The  id'_'a  of  ^rov.-ru- 
ini'iit  was  (/viTvw  liiTi-  snprrni''.  The  roniiili't--  snl  ng. 
til  111  of  >(  :i-nri',  art,  ami  nnhiiary  NiKial  lifi'  to  ihi'  liomaiids 
im{K>M.il  ii\  ilir  1  i-ans<  i'iidrnt  ( t. .li,  ri ■^ult. <i  in  niakiti;.:  an 
organize/,  duali-m  fut  of  <  ..nrliu  t.  Tin-  sii[i.Tiiai nmi  is  tlie 
ali-im]iortaiit,  Init  tiir  jiii'Sfiii  and  actual  is  the  titttnial. 
wliioli  tli'Ti  fori'  can  iioi  lie  i^-iiiire<l.  Thus  there  ore  two 
organs  (i{  nuiral  kiiowlcil^-c,  wisihim,  tnakinp  known  rhu 
mrund  law.  and  rrvrlalion,  dir  hiring'  the  snjwniuInnU ; 
tw<i  ty|>es  of  virtue,  till-  iialural  ami  the  t)ieolot;ii'al  ;  l«o 
iii-tninnnts  for  ri/ali/nn;  the  law,  td,-  siato,  tin'  seinlur 
I'ipJVssion  of  the  <li\  :ne  will,  Ihi  kintrdMin  I'f  liatiite.  and 
the  Chun  li  ils  sjiere.l  e \pre-si,  ,n.  tin-  k:neiioni  of  jrnioe. 

TA#    />'"/(;(  j;  I /(i/i   oj   Mudtri  it   Mof  itl    I'hilunvphy.  —  The 

lieiiais^aiioe,  here  as  elsewhere,  marks  a  l>ody  of  thoiieht 
Working  free  from  ednstriction  and  subordination,  and  ne- 
cinning  to  assert.  ilwH  on  iis  i^wn  aeoounr.  Afti-r  two  or 
Uiree  (••■nttiri*"*  of  c'<inUi('t  we  tiiid  frtv  xUvoty  tiually  alOe  \,< 
maintain  it-.i  lf.  Moral  philosophy  is  sevcreil  from  its  ilie..- 
logiuul  iuby-iliou.  From,  say,  1625  to  17M  then;  ari  two 
uiain  currents  of  ethical  thought,  the  continental  and  the 
English,  llowini;  on  in  relative  independence  of  each  other. 
The  continental  is  from  the  />  Jure  fieUi  et  I\ici»  (1825)  of 
Grotius  to  (he  etineal  writintrs  tif  Kant;  the  Knglish  from 
the  Lfvinthau  itt  llobbcs  to  tne  death  of  Adam  Smith.  The 
continental  school  grew  np  under  the  t-nulititxis  of  Roman 
law  and  adminis-l ration.  It  waa  interefied  mainly  in  an 
analvsis  of  law;  it.-;  aouroe, aanotion  and  content,' Jurally 
cr>nsuiered.  English  thought  grew  in  oonneetion  with  the 
st  niggle  for  political  and  indnatnal  freedom.  Henee  It  took 
the  individnal  ngent  aa  its  focus  of  intatnatanddiaonaaad 
moral  qtie<ttiona  aa  thmr  iMM  Upon  tbe  Individiial^  ilflBb 

Agreement  mid  Di^mrmee  9/ the  Eti^Uh  and  (ke  Cbnf^ 
Mennrf  JfovMnenfa.— it  la  caatomary  to  eontnat  the  BngUah 
and  the  oontinantal  plmaoaof  moral  philoaanhy,  ragardtaig 
tlie  former  aa  empirical  and  the  latter  aa  tnioiiaUatle ;  yet 
tiMir  identity  in  piindpfo  was  far  more  important  than 
tbeir  difference  in  method.  The  problem  of  l>oth  wa«  fixed 
by  tbeir  altitude  to  the  dngniatie  character  of  media>vai 
theory;  both  were  s^'eking  a  frif  basis  for  morality:  in 
finding  this,  lioth  start  from  the  nature  of  the  individual 
in  hlm«*lf,  carrying  out  the  same  tendency  in  ethics  which 
the  Protestant  Reformation  introilucet)  into  religion  and 
noscartes  inio  metaphysics,  lioih  neglected  the  jiositiva 
and  historical  (demeiii — a  neglect  la.sting  until  after  the 
French  Uevulution.  Roth  had  the  same  fundamental  (ques- 
tion to  d«-iii  with,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society. 
The  chief  diflferenee  was  that  the  Knglish  movement  con- 
reive*  of  this  relation  as  the  ndjustmenf  of  self-interest  and 
lienevoleiK'c,  while  the  rontincnial  dtjUs  w  ii  h  u  .is  tiie  relation 
between  the  inner  morality  of  the  individuai  and  the  out- 
ward order  ot  the  state;  monover,  Engliah  thonght  deala 
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with  the  indivUlunl  an  a  feeling  and  desiring  being,  whil<? 
contineouii  thoiiglit  dahvM  its  conelmioiM  Cmm  hit  ntional 

nature. 

The  Continental  Derelopmi'ut.—Cirotin^  \^'>^^^-164'^)  ini- 
tinUHl  ethirul  M-ifiic*'  cjii  iho  I'ontinent.  Wiiii  thv  broiik-up 
of  th«  fi'udal  system  and  of  the  |M>liitc«l  (inthorily  of  the 
embolic  Church,  lugeUier  with  the  emergt'iK  v  of  inc'lcjiend- 
ent  nationaJitii^s,  itMOWlM  iwcWMnry  to  liiid  a  new  Miurce 
for  Aathorily  aud  l»w,  Qiotia*  wm  (laiticularly  concerned 
with  tlw  pi«bl«a  of  the  nhttioiu  between  tbevMioas  Eu- 
lopeu  mbu,  ObrioiiBly  tliere  was  no  political  wvweiguly 
to  iopoM  biir,  MMl  jet  if  tbeve  wm  no  law  ananby  was* 
SUM  remit  Oratim  fell  baek  upon  the  idea  of  a  law  of 
nature  aateoedent  to  and  oantrolling  positive  law«  Thto 
aataial  law  might  be  ddbied  both  as  the  law  of  naaoB 
and  aa  a  fundamontal  »>cial  law.  It  sprang  trom  the 
lational  impulse  in  the  naturn!  of  man  to  seek  for  permanent 
nnimi  with  bis  fellows),  and  to  identify  hi»>  good  with  theirs. 
The  law  of  nature  or  right  is  to  do  whatever  tends  to  exe- 
cute this  impuls*!.  To  lieituiitz  (1646-1716)  wo  owe  the  idea 
of  a  distinet  philosophy  of  morals.  I'ufletidorf  (1633-04) 
had  dktinguistied  between  a  forum  internum  and  a  forum 
exUnuan.  The  former  was  the  region  of  religion  in  wliieh 
all  moral  duiieii  were  included,  the  latter  the  region  of  Jarie- 
prodencc.  Leibnitz  pdnted  out  that  moral  duties  mint 
natro  a  sphi  n- of  their  own,  separate  from  tlicologr  on  one 
side  and  fr<  in  Juriisprndence  on  the  other.  Tnomasius 
(165-'V-1738)  trieil  t"  find  a  fr.mmon  principle  underlying 
the  sciences  of  monils  uii'i  I'f  civil  law.  The  fundamental 
nature  of  man  is  towani  rational  happiness;  the  primary 
law  of  luiture  is  then-fore  to  wek  both  inner  and  outer 
lieace.  MoraU  deal  with  the  former  law;  jurisprudence 
with  the  latter.  The  duties  of  the  latter  are  expn-Ns«>d  nega- 
fivplr:  do  not  injnrp  ofher^.  !t«  law  i<(  (he  law  of  jii-rticii ; 
it^  lii'tliinii.'  nmrk  the  ci-crr-ivi'  cliMrHrlrr  nf  such  iluties. 
Th"  iiionil  lutt  IS  iKjisilive:  do  uiilo  iviIh  ts  h-^  one  would  be 
<ionc  liy;  iti  lnw  tite  law  of  beticvulciicc.  uiid  itst  deflning 
trait  the  jm)KKi»iliility  of  using  t-i.crciic  fi.n  c.  Thomasimi 
thus  afforded  a  j>hilc>sof it: icul  Imsis  fiTttic  L'niwm-;  tendency 
towar<l  confessional  religious  frwHiom.  Woill  ( 1679-1 754i 
contribute*!  no  materially  new  elements,  but  carried  n-ji  i  Iw 
idea  of  the  rational  character  of  mondity  on  the  f  irnial 
Miic,  Wfirkin;;  Dut  the  wrheiui'  of  diKir-  huiI  simiics  into  a 
rtgulitr  sv*tt-iu  on  tlio  basis  of  llu-  iirun!i|ilcs  .if  ]<>'^w. 

The  English  Dei-elopment.—Uo\)b(^a  (ISs'^-Ifi;;*)  did  for  ; 
Knglish  thought  what  Grotius  did  for  contincuta].  The 
charactoristie  of  his  moral  philoso[»hy  in  the  peculi<ir  iniiiiii 
of  a  thoroughly  egoistic  psychology,  with  an  aswrtion  tlmt 
the  basis  of  all  moral  obligation  is  jkositive  law  issue<l  i>.v  a 
•overeign.  The  individual  left  to  himself  aims  always  ami 
only  at  his  own  pleasure,  S4)  mu<-h  so  as  to  bring  every  indi- 
vidaal  into  conniet  with  every  other.  The  institution  of 
the  state  is  necesmrjr  to  set  limits  to  this  self-seoking;  by 
its  enactments,  which  bring  order  out  of  ananshv,  it  seta  up 
the  motal  ideal  and  dsAnile  moral  dntiee.  This  theory  of 
tlie  pceitiTe  wjgia  d  mocal  law  eidled  out  the  first  reaction 
—ta  assertion  at  the  intrindo  diameter  of  ethical  dlstino- 
tfoma.  (See  IsnromoiraLmii.)  The  intuitionalisto  asserted 
that  one  law  directlT  made  known  was  t  hai  of  benemdence, 
or  the  dnty  of  oonsfderintr  the  comm<m  g<KHl  as  Mie%  own, 
but  neither  Mon^  (1614-^7),  CumWrland  (iaSd-1718|.  nor 
Clarke  ( 1675-1 72U)  showuil  how  this  principle  of  benevolence 
appealed  to  the  individual.  Indii-ii.  s<»  far  as  they  dealt 
with  the  ipiestion  of  how  benevolence  could  iH-^'ome  a  work- 
ing motive  for  the  individual,  they  tended  to  fall  i)ack  on 
esternal  rewards  and  punishment.  "  In  so  far  they  not  only 
left  thf  psychological  egoism  of  ]Iol)l»es  nnrefuted,  but 
ul  - .  implicitly  as.serted  it.  This  deficiency  Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713)  attempted  to  make  good  by  a  new  aimlvsis  of 
the  indlTidnars  make-up.  with  a  riew  to' showing  the' active  | 
prescfnce  withjn  him  of  disinton-steii  impulse's  or  s^u  ial  affec- 
tions <m  the  same  level  as  his  sclf-weking  tendencies.  But- 
ler (1692-1753)  went  a  step  further  and  denied  that  even  the 
self -regarding  impulses.  ru>  called,  aim  at  pleasure,  claiming 
that  each  is  clirected  to  its  own  approprtalc  4>tijiH't.  .*<clf- 
love  he  held  to  lx>  a  general  principle  arising  from  rrdec- 
tion.  and  snbjcct  tben>fon'  (o  reasiin.  as  determining  in 
what  II  rcilly  consists  and  how  it  may  truly  U>  obtained. 
Hutclic-..ri  I  l»i!H  1747?  nppliod  thf  <"iiine  idea  to  the  analy^^is 
of  thi-  iiii[iul^->.  ilisi  ini.'iu-hiiig  b<-twwn  the  natural 

and  turbulcuL  »iui<iils.c-i  i^n  .luc  si.l.  ,  wln-thor  p-r«->nal  or 
«<MM8l.  and  calm  self-love  ■  iilin  li"  nc\ ,  1,  m  ,  I  ill  1 1:.  .  iher. 
Ue  tJius  attempts  to  give  the  ullimate  moral  value  to  the 
balaooe  of  the  impnlaea  as  aOeeted  by  teaaon,  claiming  that 


a  rciiso'Eiuiilc  .wlf-love  and  a  ress«>nable  l>eneviilence  wincide. 
He  also  laid  gn-at  stress  on  tli<- i!isiiitfK-sted  charm-ter  of 
the  social  affections.  Since  no  one  of  these  writers  assuiued 
that  the  moral  good  coincides  absolutely  with  tht  ticm  vi). 
lent  impu1si!S.  the  <iuestion  of  the  object  of  a|>proWtiun,  or 
the  t:i«<d,  ciiiue  to  be  a  distinct  problem.  Hutch(>s<m  in- 
tensilkd  tliis  problem  by  recognizing  the  opjjosition  be- 
tween the  disposition  or  character  from  which  acts  prrKiemt 
and  the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves,  lie  distinguished 
between  the  formally  goo«l,  whose  criterion  is  in  the  i  har- 
acl«r,  and  the  materially  gms],  whose  criterion  is  in  the  ri!- 
sttlts  of  aots.  holding  tiiat  the  test  of  th*  foodnew  of  an  act 
is  its  tandeocy  to  promote  the  greatest  faappineas  of  the 
gntteat  anmber.  fia  tbus  prepared  the  wiqr  nc  tha  Jalor 
Qtnitartaaini.  Hume  (1711-90)  attempts  to  uaKa  Hntdha- 
son's  account  of  the  ohi{e^  of  approMtioit  with  a  nycho- 
Ingicttl  account  of  approbation  oonsidersd  as  a  state  cv  mind. 
Acioording  to  him,  apprabnticm  is  the  state  of  piaasuabla 
consciousneaii,  arising  through  sympathy,  when  we  contem- 
plate  any  traits  or  nets  which  are  agreeable  or  useful  to 
others,  fiume  thus  cnn  ics  to  its  extreme  the  emphasis  upon 
feeling  latent  in  the  earlier  writers;  that  which  is  approved 
and  the  act  of  approlwtion  arc  both  states  of  feeling.  Rea- 
son comes  in  only  as  enlightening  the  feelings.  Adam 
Smith  (1723-00)  carrira  out  still  further  the  idea  of  sympa- 
thy. Hume  hml  not  attpmptcd  to  differentiate  motid  ai)- 
prribation  from  the  sympathetic  pleasure  arising  at  (he 
contempliitiiin  cf  any  enjoyment  whatever.  Smitn  under- 
took to  sojt|ily  tl(is  lack  by  holding  that  our  moral  sympa- 
thy is  jiot  with  the  nien«  exix^rienws  of  others,  but  with  the 
active  impulses  from  whicn  the  esperienccs  arise.  More- 
over, he  8ubstitute<l  for  the  more  or  less  haphazard  sym]ia- 
thies  of  Hume's  moral  agent  the  sym|)athies  which  would 
arise  in  a  s-pi-rtnfnr  who  wa^  hoth  imiiartial  and  enlightened. 
Our  own  ccrisciciici'  iif  sclf-juilK'iiifnt  is  simnlv  the  rcHex  of 
sucii  nil  irii«(^iimrr  s|m.i  later,  Iliirilcy  (17(X>-«7)  completed 
this  jis_\ cii, .logical  an»lN--is  In  i)ic  ftiMcr  use  uf  ili-'  idxi'if 
association.  Tie  pniHn  iilly  cliiiiiriiitcd  tlic  ■■  reason  "  of  the 
older  moral  writcj-s  tiy  lire, uiiiiiij:  fi'riill  cnmples  facts  as 
associations  of  plea»ur«  aiul  pain  \vitli  simple  sensations 
Hiiii  Mjipetites. 

TniuMliim  (n  thf  Moral  Philnnn/ihi/  ,,f  (he  yiiuinufh 
Cenlin-i/. — Tlir  ri  nuii'iii  tciiilincy  r.f  tiicrc  recriir  ciincitl 
thoii^:lit.  miclerlyiiig  all  diirt^n-ticcs  iMtwccti  ilic  viu'ious 
s<  lii.i.;s.  is  lixwl  by  the  effort  to  deal  uu  rr  fiile<|uately  with 
tilt  *4x  inl  factors"  of  morality.  Kant  (n^-l-lHtM).  iei  Ger- 
many, atid  liciitliHiii  (17'18-1>M2).  in  England,  represent  the 
transiticn  frum  (tu  ir  rn'SjiM'tive  sides.  In  Kant  the  contra- 
(lictinri  HI  |irc\  iiiiis  riilii'rmlc^tic  ct tiics  almost  Comes  to  con- 
scjuusnci&.  'i'lii.-!  toiiSradiciii-'ii  luy  in  deriving  the  moral 
laws  from  reason,  which  is  assume*!  to  be  universal  and 
necessary,  and  yet  in  beginning  with  the  individual  and 
considering  the  state  simply  as  a  compact  between  indiviil- 
uals.  Kant  became  aware  of  the  nec-eeeitr  of  explicitly  as- 
serting the  universal  chanwter  of  the  inoiTidual  as  to  his 
rational  nature,  and  be  set  it  over  against  the  particular 
side  fownd  in  his  appetites  and  feelinga.  Morality  thus  he* 
comes  tha  strugg^  of  the  rational  unhrersal  will  to  give  the 
law  to  oondnot,  aa  afsbiat  tha  iDdneenents  of  the  aensaous 
appetitSL  Tbsso  two  selves^  monover,  ho  tends  to  identify 
with  tiie  vcsnlts  of  Rmissean's  politicid  analTsis,  according 
to  whieh  the  individual  Is  to  be  coosidered  both  as  soverw 
cign  or  legudator  and  as  subjts't,  or  rteipietit.  of  law.  Tlie 
univanal  cluncter  of  t  he  law  to  he  realiiBed  forces  Kant  to 
the  vaqm  of  realizing  the  social  natnre  of  morality.  Hav- 
ing, howwer,  excluded  all  historical  content  as  empirical, 
he  can  get  no  further  than  asserting  that  the  moral  law, 
since  universal,  demands  equal  regard  to  all  pt'i^onalities, 
an<l  requin's  of  each  that  be  act  so  as  to  make  jwissible  the 
harmony  of  all — the  kingdom  of  ends.  Instead,  then-fore,  of 
continuing  the  jiarallelism  Isrtwei^n  the  inner  and  the  outer 
(that  is.  (be  moral,  motive,  and  political  structure)  erected 
by  Thoma.<ius.  he  as-ierts  the  ne<'«'s,sity  of  having  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  aclinn  so  regulated  as  to  enable  the  in- 
ternal moral  motive  to  be  rs'ally  executed.  Thus  the  stnic- 
tnre  of  the  stale  ami  law.  though  not  in  theiiiH'lvcs  moral, 
muht  iiKi'lc  i  f  such  sort  as  will  permit  the  realization  4>f 
mcinii  II  V.  It  wax,  of  course,  impossible  that  this  Ullstaliie 
eriuilif  rium  i.f  the  indiviihiiit  and  si M-icty  could  l>e  contjii- 
lied.  M.aiiwhile  Hcntli  un.  ■  li  his  side,  hud  be*  ti  rlTi 
similnr  Uan>fi«r?nFi?inii  i:i  ICnglish  pt!itc«.  On  oln'  sitlc  he 
assiTled  fli  ii  ih.  ~  .|.  rtii.  rioii  of  nu  nilitv  found  not  in 
the  disposition  of  the  agent,  but  in  the  tnidcncy  of  aita  to 
affect  the  happiness  and  misety  of  all  aentient  creatures ;  he 
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(•otiilcMUinl  all  ii'lir-r  '.tnn.l.-ir'ls  us  cnprii  urns  hihI  sul>ji'<!tivo. 
On  tiio  uth./r  lunhl,  h>'  (ii-iiiaii'l-Mi  llial  ihi  wli.ilc  U  '^ul  -Iruc- 
turc  anil  nonchiiicry,  IhiiIi  lf((i.».lM)  jvi'  hii^I  juilii'inl.  In-  traii^- 
fornied  so  us,  in  tlio  first  plm-c,  to  luivi'  .  nual  nT^iinl  t"  ilir 
vrelfaro  »>[  nil,  and.  in  the  sw^ond  pWe.  to  ijuluct  tln'  imii- 
viiiiml  if»lly  to  iiliiitify  lii*  own  haj>pin»'w>  wiUi  tlmi  <<! 

oth«!r».    Thus  th.  ..ritindu'tion  latent  in  tlio  e.u  lii  r  Hul'- 

lish  tlmiiL'lit  .Mitii!*  to  i-onsi-iousni's*.  Tiu'  iii^ir.-  ifrmii 
Shaftefbury  iliwn)  !h«  wriliTS  h«<l  iiisistfil  u|'i'ii  ilu;  Ik-iivvo- 
lent  fhar«<  [>'r  Mf  th,  iinliMiliinl  ( ti>-  iixr:-  \:  wus  open  to 
cynicttl  olwi  rvur-.  lik»>  Maiidevilk  i>>  |«>iiil  out  (he  iIi!«t»'(j- 
aiK  y  I'l  iwifn  the  theorr  and  the  at'tuul  fai'ts  of  |Nilitical 
and  ecouoinic  life  in  I%nKl«"d.  whuri?  sclf-Koeking  sooniwl 
the  rule.  Uonthain's  utilil«riaiii-i:i  iii.ty  thus  be  eonsidereil 
an  as^.-rf  ion  that  the  pn>vious  iitihtaijan  theory  of  the  iflcn- 
tif  V  ..f  (irivate  and  pulilie  hsppinc.-w  win  Inn'ome  a  tnvl  only 
wbcu  ilii-  jegislative  and  judicial  ajrvniM\'S  of  the  stniv  kpu 
bruun;lit  into  plav  to  equalize  conditions  and  f urnifh  motives*. 
Utilitarianism  thus  iH-caino  the  intulUttual  instrument  of 
reform  in  the  intere^it  of  tho  rising  democratic  spirit.  Ktb- 
ical  theory  Mras  fon-«d  from  the  attitude  of  mere  psjrcho* 
loificnl  nnalvM-  into  a  theory  o(  tfas  luitHte  «im1  inetnoa*  of 

social  wetl-l>oinfC. 

Jtteent  Eihimi  TTitory.—Hxd  movement  to  Germany  aub- 
sequent  to  Kant  corwista  in  translating  the  abstract  nniver- 
W  will  of  his  theorr  into  concrete  tomk  tmoa.  The  ooi' 
fled  life  of  aocietj  was  anlirtitiitod  for  fonnal  laaon.  The 
mrticiilar  or  lensuoua  self  was  traosformed  Into  a  siven  in- 
dividual within  the  social  whole.  The  eategorloariiiiiH'nk- 
tire,  that  is.  the  consciomaess  of  the  leoislative  character  of 
tbe  rational  self,  was  translated  into  the  oonscionsaiHs  on 
the  {Art  of  the  incUvidual  of  his  plm-e  in  the  social  oi|!iui- 
jam,  and  of  the  duties  dcvolTin;;  ui>on  him  because  of  this 
place.  In  Hegel  (tT7(m831)  this  tendency  reached  its  cul- 
mination. In  his  pbilusonhy  the  moral  consciou!tne!«.s  of  i  h<> 
indiridual  is  but  a  phase  in  the  process  of  social  ort,'ani/.u- 
tion.  In  England  Bentham  was  followed  t)y  James  Mill 
(l77»-l»*:Wi).  who,  uniting  the  jwycholotry  of 'rTartlcy  with 
the  reforming  uiiliiarian  spirit  of  ll<  :if  luim,  tMH'amo  the 
center  of  the  pbiiosophical  liln  ral  si  htMil— a  whool  which 
hadaa  ioflnenoe  auite  out  of  proportion  to  it.s  iwtual  num- 
Iwrs.  The  son  of  Jamss  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill  (1H()&-T:r). 
came  early  in  life  nndcr  tlie  influence  of  the  disciyiles  of 
Coleridge,  who  was  intro<{uciiiK  tterraan  transcendental 

fihilosophv  itito  KnjflaiKl  a<'corilin(;  to  his  umlerstandin);  uf 
t.  While  the  voutip-r  Mill  remained  Htb<»tton)  a  Iteiitliain- 
ite,  ho  modified  utilitarianisni  in  such  wavs  as  to  meet  the 
intuitionnli-'m  of  the  other  school  at  lea,«t  half  way.  Ho  iu- 
tnxhKT  I  ')>  <  inception  that  the  quality  of  pleasure  b  more 
important  than  its  quantity,  and  that,  the  highest  quality  is 
found  in  the  satisfied  cousi-iem^e  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  admitted  an  independent  moral  consciousness  in 
the  sense  which  the  individual  ha.*  of  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  communilv.  He  thus  atUiwl  to  the  external  sanctions  of 
Uentham  a  strictly  internal  sanction.  He  further  deepcnetl 
thtis<H-ial  factor  of  morality,  inlnHluced  hy  Itentham,  l>v  lay- 
ing less  emphasis  upon  the  dire*-!  oi-tivity  of  political  admiii- 
istration.anil  tnor>'  upon  tho  organic  and  contintuiu*  nntinnal 
life  with  it?-  incriil  :ient  and  religious  attitiidi  .  Thi^,  n-  an 
educative  fon.'e.  he  came  to  r>»tr!ir»l  hs  the  fiuaUy  determin- 
ing element  in  inoraN. 

Rri-rtif  Sff'fnh'Hf  I  n  t'o  >  iii  F.llin-s.  —  As  we  have  a\- 
ready    i-ii.  1  ih' ili'iiii  Ti-ut  i.  iiri'-v  in  >..■  liI  hikI  indiis- 

trinl  !ifi'  ri  -uUj-d  in  altuching  gii-,ir<-r  i-ii p. iri amc  to  the 
iiiijr.'ivr  iiiiil  ,sf>cial  content  of  'iMlii  v .  Tl.i-  |  r;niir;i'. 
Inirii'i^'  y  l.ieti  rc-enforced  in  the  last  lialt  of  die  tiiiiu- 
tcenth  ' '  tit  iirv  '  y  t  he  development  of  s<-ieiice.  Theliisloric- 
al  metho*!.  worked  out  in  tJcrinHny  and  applied  )li>i  to  law 
an<l  lani^uup',  iK-eaiiic  the  rii^in^-  iii>' t  jnn  iit  I'f  -cientitle 
invest igMt loll.  The  effect  Wit*  to  put  iii  <  I,  ur  mid  definite 
light  the  dc|i«>ndeiice 'if  th.  in<liviilual  n;  i  ti  his  iwiciai  en- 
vironment. This  idea  v*ti.s  genendi/<"d  by  i  rjinte  (171»H- 
lH5r),  who  made  it.  the  basis  of  a  religious  d<K-lr!r.  w.  ll 
as  of  a  luontl  theory.  The  theory  of  evolution  hroHdcned 
anil  dee(>ened  the  historiial  method  by  applying  it  lo  the 
entire  imsl  history  t.f  the  world.  The  iviidt  in  etliicnl  the- 
ory has  iH-en  tho  introduction  of  biulogical  concepts,  and 
the  attaching  of  new  inq>i>rtance  to  atithrop.ilngi* al  re- 
searches into  f  hi' earlv  cHj«ti>nis  of  ii  11 II III'. il  V.  The  last  di  i-- 
a<le-s  have  witru'ssed  an  itfTurt  to  rcliiii.k  Uie  pnn-ioui<  rcMilts 
of  ethical  spLH'tilation  in  the  liglit  of  the  new  tK'iciitilii' 
mi't hods,  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  antlirii])o|oi,'iiul 
and  sociological  data  thus  attained.  The  r<>sutt,  curioti-ly  I 
c-uough,  has  been  tliat  tiic  in(>ral  philosophy  of  Germany  hais  j 


been  rrii'h  ml  more  cin]iirii  al,  wiiilc  thut  of  England  hae 
become  iimr.-  iii.-tniiljv'.;r-iil.  (icniihii  ciliii  s  luel  rrni-in  il  by 
its  rnl  iiiriul  aniiiy-i-i  tin-  ih'.-i'-mI  y  of  Imi  Idiiii;  up  » Llii<-»  on  a 
•■•"•iiil  Iwi'-is.  Tfu-  itroutu!" iirk  wns  ilnjs  provided  for  the 
rtadv  jisi-iiiulaiioii  oJ  iJie  lusloiical  datiL  On  the  other 
hanii,  Knglish  thought,  having  Ijeen  led  by  its  psychological 
iinalysis  of  the  in(lividim]  to  the  ne<-^ssltT  of  recognizing 
thi'  I.  in!  relatioiM  of  the  individual,  felt  ifie  neetl  of  philo- 
s<iphicai  eolicept.s.  whi<:h  would  enable  it  (o  einergo  from  its 
imlividuali.sni,  an<l  assert  the  organic  place  of  the  indi\  iilual 
in  the  8o4-ial  whole.  These  oiyanic  iueaii  il  found  prepared 
in  the  philoso]>hical  systems  of  Oennaiiv. 

ItiHLi'HiKAHHY. — There  is  one  excellent  brief  history  of 
moral  philosophy  in  Knglish — Sidgwick.  History  of  Kthif* 
(Loiiilon  and  Sew  York.  M  c*\.  l>*l)-3>.  The  earlier  writings 
by  Mackintosh,  (>»  the  I'roareM  of  Elhicnl  I'ttiltmophv  dur- 
ing the  f^evtnteenth  and  Eightrenth  (Vrt/wriM  (Kiiinburgh, 
\Wi2),  Whewell,  JMory  of  Moral  Scimet  (Edinburgh, 
1883),  and  Maurice.  Moral  and  Metaphjfmeal  I'hiUnutithy 
(l^ndon,  1891),  are  hy  no  means  antiquated,  although  tlieir 
" tendency"  has  to  he  allosred  for.  I^calie  Stephen.  EngltA 
Tkonfht  m  Ms  Biglittmtk  Oiifmy  (Lomtoo,  187«).sboold 
be  CtnisallMd  for  that  period.  HaTliiMaii*!  and  Bun's  ^ 
beloiO  ethical  wriUngs  hare  hlstorhsal  slietchMi.  Bonar, 
Phibmfkff  tt»d  Seommht  in  ihtir  Bidorieal  Rtlationt 
(Eiondoo  and  Kev  Yoik,  IWS).  contains  much  valuable  his- 
torical matWial,  Lecfcra  JBi'^ory  of  European  MonlaiH 
Tcds.,  New  York,  I8W),  is  a  history  ot  customs  rather  than 
theories,  bnt  should  be  consulted. 

In  German  the  historical  lileratnre  is  mncb  more  abw>» 
dsn  t  A  mong  earlier  writings  Hchleiermacher.  Gm  ndlinit* 
timr  Kritikder  bigfirrifffii  Sitleulihrr  (Herlin,  1K14);  .stahl, 
I'hilomrphi*  d«»  Ktrhfn  (vol.  i.,  5th  ed.  Tnbingen,  1878): 
Kaunier,  Die  t/enehiclitliche  Entu-ickehing  dtr  Beariffe  fxia 
filtiat.  li^rhl  unit  I'oitlik  (Uipsig.  JW  e<{.  18«1):  MiM,  Of 
Kchirhtf  u.  I.Hernlur  dt-r  SlnatMeiatOuehufttn  (Krlaitgeni 
IRTw-.V*).  .•\inoiiKihe  U'st  of  the  recent  histories  isJodI, 
O'ntfhir/ite  drr  Fthik  (Stuttgart,  dealing,  however, 

only  briefly  with  earlier  thought  and  colored  by  a  distinct 
tendeiKV.  In  addition,  we  have  Zieglcr.  deichiehte  dtr 
Etfiik  ri  vols..  Strassbnrg.  IKHl-Xfl;  a  thini  still  tO  *ppew)$ 
Kostlin,  (i(»rhirhtf  drr  Elltik  (Tiil>ingen.  18>*7 ;  a*  yet  jlH 
eompletei.  In  Fn'iu'h  we  have  .lanct,  Jliitfoire  del«  Mtil^ 
mphie  morale  et  judiliqiie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  IMH). 

limits  of  space  compel  us  to  keep  detailed  references  to 
the  ethical  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  im- 
P'  Tlant  literature  i.s  IVeiilham.  jyinritdeit  of  Morals  and 
Etgiflation  (v«il.  i,  of  Work*,  tildinburgh,  IHJW;  also  a  !6e|i«- 
rate  i-*!.  Loudon,  lH7fl);  Axt»Xii\,Jnri»prudfnct  (2  vols.,  Ij>n- 
don,  IMCtI);  Mill,  I'lilitdrinniam,  DisxertationM  and  Ditfut- 
sionn  (vol.  iii.,  Boston,  1805;  also  sejiarale  ed.  Boston,  lttt(7); 
Bain,  Moral  iiriftire  (New  Vork,  and  Emoti^nm  and 

Will  {lM\ih>n.  ;id  «-<l.  IHtW);  ^iiir;uirk.  Methods  of  Etfiics 
(4th  ea.  IjOiitlon  r<nd  New  Voik.  IMm));  ^^■;Ii^ln  nitn  F<»wler, 
J'riucipte^  «'  M^^r^ds  (2  vols..  Oxri'nl.  l^st;  sTi.  T)i.'  fi. re- 
going  are  all  utilitarian,  though  the  ia.si  two  m  !<aiticiilar 
atteiiqtt  a  nt'onciliation  with  intuitional  fat'tors,  Th.-  .  liief 
English  writers  who  have  made  o»4>  of  the  cvubit i.  imr*  iilra 
are  Parwin,  Dexrrnt  of  M'n>  iN'i'sv  Vi  ik.  1^71  .  i  v.  .•mil 
vi. :  S|>enci'r,  Data  of  Etinm  (Ni  w  ^  ork.  ISN',';  utiili"<lii  il 
also  in  I'ritieiplen  of  Ethirn,  2  v.iU.,  Xi  w  ^"i  rk.  is'.cti; 
Stephen,  Seirnre  of  Ethics  (l/>ndon,  I'^.'^-v  Ar.  .  unt  -  mihI 
cm  ii  is:iis  will  be  found  in  Sorlev.  A7/p '<.h  at  .\it/iini!n'!, 
il'.  iiiiliiii  L'b.  IHiS."}):  S-hunnan.  i;V^iV«/  Jnij^irf  u/  I/nnruf 
ma  Xrw  N'i'ik,  19*^1)  and  Eantian  El/ii''-^  't>\<!  Ihf  Kthics 
()/' /■.'I'.  i' '..''.. (I  i  London.  IKSI);  Williams,  jt"/«i« 
(New  \'.  il  k,  l-^li.H.  Murtineau,  Typt^t  fif  Eihii  <t!  Theory  i'i 
vols.,  Uxt.iid,  Ir^^t).  continues  more  than  any  other  ono 
writer  the  English  ethical  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Germany,  Kant,  Wtrke  (vol.  v.,  I^ipzig,  lHfl7,  cd. 
Hailenslein;  trans,  bv  Abltott  as  Kant's  Theory  o^f  Ethics, 
Lotxloi),  Wi-^A.  I'hitii.topkie  des  lierhts,  Werke 

viii.,  Hcrltn,  l!s;W  ;  account  of  il  m  Murris.  IlegeFs  PhiloM- 
phij  of  St'ite  (Chicago.  1>*><7),  Hiui  tuins.  of  sclecteil  portions 
in  Stcrrctl"s  Ethics  of  f/ei/rl,  It<fslon.  l«ltH).  Among  re<-enl 
writers  .Sieinihal,  .{l/i/iniriw  Ethik  (Berlin,  IHN5;  Her- 
bartiiin.  upon  the  whole),  vi.n  Ihcring,  l>er  Zirtck  im  Errht 
iLeipzin.  1S77),  Wundl.  Etfiik  t2d  ed.  Stuttcart.  l.^Oi), 
I'aiilsm.  .S>/»-»  drr  Elhik  (2d  ed.  Berlin,  IHiM).  should  l)e 
nieiitioned.  llolTilinjj.  A.V/i/X  ((Jcrrnan  trans.  Leijizig.  IS.***), 
givi-s  what  is  prol)ablv  the  best  e.vistent  statement  of  a  so- 
cial utililarianisin.  The  intriKluction  of  Oerman  phlioSO- 
1  pliic  concepts  into  English  ethics  is  represented  by  HnMlleTi 
J  Elhtcid  SIttdtes  (Ijoiidou,  l»Ttt>;  Green,  J'rolegomtiia  fS 
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Ethie*  (Oxford,  18H3;  and  vol.  ii.  of  Work*,  Lotnlon.  1800); 
C'ainI,  Social  PhUosophu  of  Comte  (2<1  ed.  Nt-w  York,  IHIW); 
Crxtifdl  Philomphy  of  A'aut  (2  rols.,  (Ilusgnw  and  New 
York.  AlttxamliT,  Moral  Order  and  I'rogregs  (Lon- 

don, 1880),  and  Ritchie,  Ikmein  and  Htgel  (London, 
arc  attempts  to  onite  this  node  Ot  thtDlcuig  with  evolution- 
ary MtllC-vptel.  John  Dkwev. 

■oran,  Kdwakd:  marine  and  gvnro  painter;  b.  »t  Bol- 
>  ton,  Kngland,  Aup.  10.  IS'*!).  Ue  waaa  pupil  of  M.<lo  Paris 
in  Bolton,  of  Ham  hoii  uml  of  Weber  in  Philodclpliia.  and 
oi  the  RotaI  Acatleiny,  lA>ndon ;  came  to  the  L'.  S.  in  1844 ; 
is  »n  associate  of  the  National  Aca«lemy;  member  of  the 
American  Water-color  S<x-iety  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Acailemy  of  Fine  Arta,  Wi*  Foygy  Mornino — Knglixh  Chim- 
nel  la  in  the  ooUaetioo  of  Tbomas  B.  Cimke,  'Kew  York. 
Moran  Ls  wdl  known  w  nB  eleher.  D.  in  New  York  oiiv, 
JoM  8, 1801.  W.  A.  (-. ' 

S«nil|  Tbokm:  liadacape-paint«r ;  b.  kt  Bolton,  Eng- 
hnd,  Jm.  ti,  16S7{  •  papil  of  im  brother.  Kdwud  Moran ; 
CWBO  to  tlio  U.  S.  Iq  1844 ;  has  painted  niciurw  of  Bocky 
Jlonateia  mtmef  mad  otlier  Ameriono  views.  His  Cham 
^ih»  CUonido  IB  in  theCuntol  at  Waaiiington;  be  becnne 
»  National  Acndeinieian  1894,  and  ia  a  meuwer  erf  tho  Peon- 
MrlVBttln  Aeodemjr  of  I^ne  Arte.  He  is  a  sldBAil  and  able 
Oteher.   Studio  in  New  York.  VV.  A.  C. 

Horatin'.  Leandro  Fkrsakito.  d»>:  dnntinti^t  ;  son  of 
Nicdliks  F.  M(in«tin:  h.  in  .Mmiri.i,  Sjuiui.  Miir.  1(1,  17<i<l  ;  wns 
tjtrt'fully  cdufjittii  (or  littTary  j.mrsujl.'j,  tliou^li  fi>r  si.mf  Iiiin- 
he  was  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade;  recriveil  s  fn.m 
the  Academy  of  Madrid  in  ITHSatid  17>W;  visitui  I'nris  ]n 

1T87,  where  he  iiutdi-  tho  ii<'<(iiuiiitiii  f  (;.>!<!. tiii,  luni 

brought  in  1770  hi.s  ftr-t  Kfst  cuiiii'ily  mi  lliu  .»U«t',  Kl 
Vi>  JO  'I  la  Niff-a,  It  wa-i  his  ubji-rt  tu  refonn  the  S|>ani4h 
tluub  r,  and  he  8ucc«H;<l<Mi.  (tmhij,  Duko  of  Alcuilia,  gave 
him  a  pension  ;  he  travi  li  il  oxiensively  in  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  and  his  lat«'r  dramas,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause,  evin<'i>,)H>!>i(l<  s  u  iwitural  talent 
of  considerable  viffor,  a  highly  developnl  Ui^ie,  King 
Jospnh  made  him  his  librarian,  but  after  the  reMlorntiun  of 
Ft'rilinand  VH.  he  left  Spain,  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  and  lUcd 
tiiera  Juno  21. 182a  His  excellent  work,  Orlgtnea  del  Teatrv 
EtpttHol,  written  in  Paris,  reaches  otdy  to  Lopez  de  Vega. 

Moratin,  Xicolas  Fernanprz.  de  :  poet ;  b.  in  Mailrid, 
SjMiin,  July  2*).  17'<7;  wa«  of  an  ancient  liiscayaii  family  ; 
HN-eiveflH  (Hrfful  eiliir;iti  >ii ;  became  a  law%-eran<l  Pr<»fus*H>r 
of  P<Wry  ill  I  hi'  Iinfi.rial  C'ollesfo  at  Madrid;  was  the 
fouijii-T  of  the  litcnirv  <  lul)  wliidi  took  il»  name  from  the 
coff-  r-h.  111.-.-  cf  Sun  ii'l.fi-ii  inn,  and  with  the  countenance  of 
thi-  ("iirt  uuJ  of  the  LT.Mt  ni.hles  undert>Mik,  amid  gn-at 
opjip-uiMii,  till- r<»formiiti. Ill  of  the  Spmiish  theater  by  sub- 
stitiJimL:  for  tin-  r.-liLTinns  rlninins,  nr  'nilon  mertnnfnliilrri, 
pieifs  laort!  in  aoconiance  willi  nnHl.Tn  t«-t<'.  «»«iwei«]|y  a.«i 
n'pre5M!nte<l  by  the  French  scho<il.  Ii.'  Iia<l  |.n'vii.usly  pul)- 
lishcd  a  o<>mHi!y.  f.n  Pftimetra  (\''ti\i\.  niA  u  trii:,'eily.  Lu- 
freria,  as -|i(  (  iiii.  lis  nf  the  newdramniiv  •.i  Ihh)!.  lust  neither 
of  them  iui.l  ln'.  ri  ]>]»(•,  r|  upon  the  sta:,'!'.  Ilumn  nr.dn,  rep- 
ri--<Tit*si  in  1770.  iirhii-vcil  success,  H)ii|  (■iciifin  .7  Bueno 
(1  777,1  wj»s  riiurh  m  Inn  red  for  its  i'lii<«ii'  vit,,..  Mi. ml  in  wiis 
iiis.i  ihf  iinllnir  of  />iiina,tk  did,i<  ;i'-  ii.m  iii  il7tJ:ii,  jmii  /ja» 
x'ntntA  df  Curlt^  il-^lniidm  li  nurrnlivr  p.i.'m  nn  the 

connuesit  of  Jli  xicM,  r.iii-nh-iv.l  Iiy  'I'lrkn.ir  i  nntulii  l.'ic 
nobfest  verun  nf  iis  kiiiil  [n-iMhiriMl  \\\  nnv  .Sjiniii»h  wrilcr  of 
thi-  I'luht.-oiith  <'..-iitiiry.  .All  [h.c.-n  are  charartcrizod  by 
purity  ttiid  cwrectncsM  t-f  .lii  tiMn  nn.i  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion.   D.  in  Madrid,  May  1 1,  I7>'n. 

Mora'ria  (Germ.  Mahrtny.ptonwc  of  Austria ;  bnundoil 
W.  bjr  Bohemia.  X.  by  Bohamwand  Silesia,  H.  l>v  llungnrv 
and  Silestia,  and  S,  by  Hungarv  and  the  duchy  of  Ausiriii, 
Area,  8,.58:i  sfj.  milejs.  Pop.  (IHtM))  •2.270.X7O.  of  whom  600,- 
000  are  Slavonians  and  the  n-st  (iermaiis.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely encircled  bv  mountains — W.  by  the  Momvian.  X.  by 
the  .^tudetic.  and  h.  by  the  Caritathioii— whtise  brariclie.*  anil 
spurs  intersect  the  province,  with  excepiion  <>(  the  southi  rn 
|>art,  whif  h  forms  an  elevated  plain.  Genenilly,  the  surface 
slorw  s  t.ivvnnl  the  S.,  traverscii  by  the  Morav«(or  March) 
ana  a  nuuitier  of  minor  strcuiiis,  which  all  scud  tlu-ir  wali  rs 
to  the  I>anul>e.  The  more  cievatnl  |torti<>n«  uf  Monivia  arc 
not  fertile,  but  yield  coal.  alum.  i;rn[ihite.  i*altp<-(er.  and 
metals,  especially  iron,  copf«r,  aiicl  Iciul  ;  tlie  valleys  and 
thf  soMthprn  plains  are  very  fertile,  alTonliiig  excellent 
l-ii>l  nnttri-  and  producing  grain,  fiotatocs.  ftax.  hemp,  hops, 
wiue,  chestnuU^  and  Tatious  kinds  of  iine  fruits.  Cattle, 


flne  horses  and  sheep,  geese,  fowls,  and  bees  are  reared,  and 
extensive  Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woolen 
faltrics  are  carried  on.  In  the  twelfUi  century  Moravia  was 
motle  a  niargravnte  and  declared  a  ilef  of  the  Itoheraian 
crown,  to  be  held  by  the  younwr  sons  ;  in  1526.  on  the  death 
of  liouis  n.  at  the  liattle  of  Mohiu-s.  it  fell  to  Austria,  t^ 
get  her  with  Uobemio,  Irum  which  it  was  formally  Miaiarat«d 
in  lH4Jt,  Bevised  by  W.  B.  Shaw. 

Moravia:  Tillage  (settled  and  named  The  Flats  in  1789. 
name  changed  to  present  in  181il);  Cavuga  co.,  X.  Y, 
(for  location  of  cotinty,  sea  nup  Ot  New  York,  n  f.  4-F)$ 
on  the  Owasco  inl.t.  and  th«  Lehi^  Val.  liniliojid;  18 
miles  .S,  E.  of  Aubnm,  the  countv-seat.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  large  grain-gtx>wing  and  dairying  r»'gion ;  has  good 
water-|iower,  eleitric  lights,  and  imjiroved  system  of  water- 
works; and  contains  5  churches,  onion  graded  school,  puln 
lie  librar>',  2  national  banks,  a  montlily  and  2  weekly 
periodieaK  2  foundries,  flour- mills,  cheese- factory,  and 
Urrel,  brooiQ,  tnrniture,  nnd  window-acroen  foctoricN,  Pop. 
(1880)  l,M>i  (1890)         (IWWI  1^448. 

fioiTOKor  "Bbfubucam." 
MoniTtsn  Brethren:  See  MetAniit  Cntntcn  and  Bo- 

Moravian  t  liurch.  The  :  nn  r.  ch-siastii  al  orpiiii/atiou 
owing  its  ili-linclive  iiiirne  Iri  lhi>  furl  ituil  in  th>'  fifteenth 
and  8IXtt.-vlitli  ueiituries  Mnravia  cdnst  it  uteil  nneiif  its  prin- 
cipal seats. and  bf  rau^e  it  was  n  nrweii  in  ilie  eiuliti'enth  hy 
refu>,'ecs  from  that  couutrv.  Its  otlicial  name,  however,  is 
the  Chun  h  of  the  United  firethren,  or  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
ami  11  originated  not  only  in  Moravia,  but  also  in  Bohe* 
iiita.  The  blood  of  tlie  inartyr  lluss  (see  Hvss,  Joiis)  was 
iLs  seed.  It  was  fuumied  bv  some  of  his  followers  in  1457 
on  the  barony-  of  Litil/.,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  following  three 
principles :  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  public  worship  is  to  bo  eonduetcti  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  tnc  Scriptures  and  on  the  mMlel  of  the 
apostolic  Church;  the  Lords  Sn]>pir  is  to  be  receivwl  in 
faith,  to  be  doctrinally  defined  in  tlu-  language  of  the  Bible, 
and  every  human  explanation  of  that  language  is  to  be 
avoideil.  '  \X»  first  ministers  were  priests  of  the  Calixtine  or 
national  Church,  from  which  the  Bri'thren  had  seceded. 
In  1467,  however,  they  intrmluccd  a  ministry  of  their  own, 
and  secured  the  ejiiscmiacy  from  Bishop  >>tephen  of  the 
Austrian  Waldenses.  In  spite  of  frequent  |)ersecutions  at 
the  hands  Ixith  of  the  Roman  Catholi«s  and  of  the  national 
Church,  they  increased  in  numliers  and  influence.  At  the 
beginning  of  Luther's  Reformation  (in  1517)  they  had  about 
2U().(X)0  members  and  over  400  parishes.  In  the  course  of 
tune  they  i>8tabli6hcd  colleges  and  theoloracal  seminaries, 
s>  t  u{>  several  printing-uresses,  and  transuted  the  entire 
Bible  from  tha  origioal  into  tfaa  Bohemian  toognfc  This' 
version  has  nmained  a  atandatd  to  the  present  day.  About 
1C48  thefsnmid  to  PoImhI;  and  In  1^7  UwVnaMi  Tnr 
tmm  was  alvtdsd  into  thiw  eo«Iest««tieal  uwrinooB— tha 
Bohemian,  the  lIorBTinn,Mid  the  Polish— eaon  governed  by 
bishops  of  its  own,  bat  sU  unltsd  as  one  Chvreh.  Religions 
liberty  having  been  pnehdned  in  Bohenda  and  Mortm  in 
1600,  the  Brethran  beeanM  one  of  the  legally  adoiowledced 
churches  of  thsas  hnds.  In  the  earljr  part  of  tha  Tliutj 
Yeai^  wnr,  howom,  Ferdinand  II.  inaiignntfld  the  ao- 
cnlled  Conoter-Reformation,  whioh  crushed  eTsngelioal  re- 
ligion out  of  Bohemia  and  Monvia.  Onlyn  hidden  aeed 
of  the  Chunrh  of  the  Brethren  remained.  The  majority  of 
its  members,  tcvether  with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Refonned, 
were  driven  into  exile  (1820).  .  A  new  center  was  now  es- 
tablished at  Lissa  in  Poland,  and  many  parishes  of  refugees 
were  fumied.  i>ut  Lissa  was  destroyed  in  16S0,  in  a  war  t»- 
tween  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  the  remaining  parishes  Were 
gradually  absorbed  bv  other  I'rotestntit  IkmIics,  For  more 
than  half  aiN-ntury  tlie  I'nitHs  Fnitnim  ce«,se<l  to  exist  as 
fi  visible  ori;iini/ation.  lis  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  iin<l 
Montviik.  however,  n-maineil,  and  its  illustrious  bis-h  ip, 
AiuQS  Comeiiiiis,  filled  with  a  prophetical  nnticipalion  of 
its  renewal,  republished  its  history,  cnnfession.  luid  disej- 
jdine,  commenaed  the  future  Church  of  the  iireihren  to  the 
cane  of  the  Church  of  Knglnnil.  and  took  steps  to  iM-rp  tuate 
its  epiis<-(ii«cy.  Hence,  for  a  ]teriod  of  llfiy  yenrs.  clergy- 
I  men  of  the  HefomKsl  Church  were  consecratisl  bishops  "f 
the  I'lntMs  Fratnuu,  that  the  sui'eessii>n  mtsjht  not  die  out. 
On  .lime  17,  17'.*2.  a  few  dt'S»'cndatits  if  •  •ir  Brethren,  who 
I  IdmI  lleil  from  their  native  land  to  Saxony,  licgan  to  build 
,  tlie  town  of  Herrnhut  on  an  estate  of  Ctaint  Zin/endorf, 
j  where  an  asylum  bad  been  provided  for  them.  This  town 
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soon  became  the  r»l!vinp-plA< "  (<>r  ihc  rcntnant  of  the 
Church,  descendants  of  whit  li.  to  the  iiuinlwr  of  several 
hanHrt>(1,  irnmifrraled  Ihillier  Iroui  Hohcinm  ninl  Moravia. 
They  iiit ro<lu<'i-<l  their  ancient  discipline,  liaii>ii'<l  liown  by 
Conieiiius,  and  in  1785  rccpivwl  thpir  vrtifrnlili*  epiHtcotinti'  jit 
the  haniis  <if  its  two  liist  survivor'-,  Dunifl  Krnst  Jab|(s:isky 
and  ChrisiiHi>  Sitiiovius.  At  the  mtut-  unn\  however,  ninny 
Christians  fmiu  different  parts  of  fjermanv  juiuiii  ihcm,  so 
that  (hp  n'tii  wiil  of  thpir  Church  involved  a  unii'ii  of  the 
CkTinHii  I'h'iiu'nt  of  iiivt  isin  with  I  lie  Slavonic  flcnu-iii  which 
thi'V  r«>]>ri'scntcii.  Tin'  result  vrnn  a  development  liitTerent 
from  tlint  ill  liohiMiiia  and  ^[onivla.  Coiinl  Ziiizeinlorf 
himself  biie«iue  the  le.iilinK  bistio|j  of  the  resux  itulepi 
Church,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  U[>  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rit.'hf.''  and  privileges  of  the  stiite 
Church,  in  the  coniiniHiion  of  which  he  had  been  born,  ami 
to  which  he  was  sineen'ly  at liiche*!.  In  carrying  out  this 
|irinci])le  heiiiii  not  h-t  the  renywetl  Unitaa  Frntruni  cxj-anii 
as  other  churches  expiiTi'l,  but  est*bl!Mhe<l  im  the  contini'iit 
of  Europe,  in  Great  I5r;liiin,  fimi  in  .\nierica  exclusively 
Moravian  settlements,  from  which  the  follies  anil  i  em  illa- 
tions of  the  worlii  witc  e\clmled,and  inwhicii  wils  fostere<l 
the  highest  type  of  Spjiil  iial  life.  In  dotnu  this  he  carricil 
out  Spener's  favorite  idea  of  '•rrlf.tiolir  in  rrrh.ilit.  i^'iflecii 
exclusive  RPttlemelil.«  still  exiv?  in  (rennany  ami  four  in 
Great  Britain.  In  such  towns,  until  recenlly.  Moravians 
onlv  were  allowi'd  to  holil  real  «slJitc,  and  the  Chureli  con- 
trofled  not  onlv  ri'li^'ious  but  also  mnnieipal.  ami  to  some 
extent  itidtlstrlal,  atTairs.  This  fiiridanu'tital  tirim-iple  is 
now  iimierj.Minf;  a  ehiinj;i'  which  wiil  (,'radiially  leail  to  the 
aitulttion  of  tlie  entire  system  of  exclnsivi.sm.  In  iho  U.  S. 
it  lias  bci  ri  yiveii  n[i,  the  last  vestige  of  it  disappearing  in 
IHUd.  The  Amerieun  .Moravian  (  tiurcii  now  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  Protestant  denominatious  of  the 
republic,  is  pursuiuf;  the  same  i«ility  of  extension,  has 
lfir;,'i'ly  increased  its  memliersliip,  ami  is  floiirishini,'  in  <ither 
respects.  Even  in  the  perieMi  in  wiiich  exclusivi>m  was  fully 
devulnj>ei!  throu>,'hout  the  I'nitas  Fratruin,  it  did  not  r>- 
main  idle  or  stand  aloof  from  work  for  the  sj.irejid  of  the 
kingdom  of  ( ii k1.  (»n  the  contrary,  while  its  |>eculiar  sys- 
tcm  nece-sarily  kept  it  small  at  home,  it  bet:aii  a  \erv  ex- 
tensive rnissi,  m  in  heath. >u  lands,  h  no  less  iiitluential  do- 
mestic misjsiuii  oa  Ihti  coiiliutiit  of  ]Miro]»e.  and  a  number 
of  educational  enterprise*  that  have  ^nven  it  a  natne  far 
and  wide.  In  1857  lU  const  itutioTi  w.'i.s  remoilelcd.  The 
I'niias  I'ralrum  now  consists  of  three  )>rovince8 — the  Ger- 
rimti,  British,  and  American — which  are  iiidei>endent  iu  all 
j'rovincial  affairs,  but  fonn  one  organic  whoii-  in  ri'j:ard  to 
llitj  fundamental  principles  of  doci  rine,  di.wipiuie,  and 
ritiml,  as  also  in  carrying  on  tli>'  forei.;ii  and  the  Hoheiuian 
missions.  Hence  there  is  n  [irovim  uit  and  a  gcneml  go*- 
crnment.  K.-idi  provinee  has  a  provincial  synod,  which 
clocts  from  lituti  ti)  time  a  iioard  of  bi»ijo|>s  anil  other  cler- 
gymen, styled  the  "  Provincial  Elders'  Confi  r'-nic,"  to  ad- 
minister the  Rovemmonl  in  the  interval  bclww  u  8ynotls. 
To  thi*  board  is  commiltcd  the  power  of  appointing  the 
ministers  to  th<  ir  si'vrral  parishes.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  tieneral  Synod  of  the  whole  Unitas  Fratrum  is  con- 
vened at  Ilerriihui  m  Saxony.  It  consists  of  delegates 
from  each  province  and  from  t  h,-  fori'ii,'n  missions,,  and  ejects 
a  Ijoard  of  twelve  bishojKj  and  other  clergymen,  styled  the 
"  Unity's  Kklers'  C-onference,"  which  oversees  the  whole 
Chureli  and  superintends  the  foreign  and  Bohemian  mis- 
sions. Thfi  doctrini' of  t  he  Church  is  set  forth  in  its  Cale- 
ehism,  its  Eftsler  Morning:  rJt«ny,  and  in  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  the  General  .Svtcd.  arid  cnnpiis.  s  all  those  puinl.s 
which  are  held  by  'friiiUariau  Cluisliaii-s  as  eswnliHl  to 
jiilvatioii.  The  distinguisliing  feature  of  Mornvi:,n  ilnoi- 
ogy  is  the  pnmiinenee  given  to  the  person  and  wurk  of 
Christ,  and  a  marked  characteristic  oi  the  Church  g«'ner- 
ally  is  its  catholicity.  The  ministry  consista  of  bi.shops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  .  pim-opHl  ofliiit^  i<  not  [.lo- 
vineial  and  not  diocf'san,  InU  r?  presents  the  whole  Uiiitiis 
Fratrum.    A  rit ml  is  which  eornpris*-!*  a  lii.iuy  for 

Sunday  morning — fiet  jjijiyer  being  allowetl  >  th.  r  f'mes 
— forms  for  baptism,  the  Ijord's  SupiM'r,  c.iuflnu.Hii.  ii,  ■  re, 
services  for  the  festivHls  of  the  welesiiisUcil  )cur,  uml  a 
jjarticular  litany  for  K».ster  morning.  Ixive-feasti  are  held, 
in  imitation  of  the  primitive  niittinr,  prt>parntt»ry  to  tlie 
liord's  Siip|*r  ami  on  other  o<-cji.«ioiiR.  The  use  of  the  lot, 
which  at  one  time  was  universiil,  is  now  grently  restricteil, 
and  in  the  Atner;  an  pr  ivm.  e  i.-oiied  to  only  when  a  min- 
ister receiving  an  appoinlinent  rcmiests  its  use.  Foul- 
wa^inf  ,  iaa,  has  b«ea  nbandoQed.  xlw  oiterpran  of  the 


Church  are  the  followint  :  f1)  Tiit'irding-srhdoln  for  voune 
petjjde  Dot  conie'<'l  ed  w  i!  h  il,  educat  in^'  annually  iiU  .ut  •,'..'>iO 
ptipils  of  both  sexes.  There  ari',  In-^ides.  numerous  jwiro- 
chud  scliiKils,  a  college,  a  missionary  mslitnte,  and  threi- 
thenlogieal  seminaries.  (2)  Funif/ii  nns.siuii^'i,  Ik-^h  in 
17-'t'.'.  siiii-e  which  time  more  than  :;*,'JlKi  missiouarii-s  have 
been  sent  out,  comprisin<;  tlie  followmj.'  1(5  •■  Ujission  prov- 
iru'es" — namely,  (ireenhiiid.  Labrador.  Indian  countrv  uf 
North  America,  St.  'I'homas  atxl  St.  Jnhii,  Si.  Croix,  .laina- 
ica.  Anliuaui.  St.  Kilt-,  Barbaiios,  Tot>a;;o,  Mosipulo  ( 'oa.-t. 
Surinam,  Soulii  African  west,.rii  ]iroviin'e.  South  .Vfrir'.-m 
easiern  I'njvince,  .\laska.  Tnni'lad.  I>i  tuerani,  l-jisl  Africa, 
North  (Queensland,  Australia,  and  Tibet.  (S)  linhnnxnn 
ihi,*K{o>f,  liegun  in  1870  in  the  early  !<eats  of  the  rmias 
l-'ratrum,  and  numbering  four  st«ttf>ri<!.  i4,i  Dinm^tir  mm- 
ni'in  on  the  couImu-ui  of  F.uroiH',  called  the  Diiiti/orn,  hav- 
ing; for  its  objei-[  ih,  evariirelizalMIl  of  llie  European  stale 
chundies,  williout  depTiN  iuj;  thetn  of  their  meinliel->, 
are  orj;auizi-d  into  "  vcri.  i irs  "  wil liin  the  Church,  and  car- 
ried on  in  (rennany,  Sm  i( zeriand.  I'einimrk,  Nor«  av.  .Swe- 
den, Poland,  Livctiia,  Mslhonia.  aiel  olher  piarts  of  HussiA. 
The  whole  niindHT  in  tlu'  three  p'rovim  es  of  the  Unities  Fra- 
trum is  aboul  ;i:i,4l»(l.  of  whom  lif.-H'T  belong'  to  thi-  Ameri- 
can pntvince;  the  whole  nundnT  of  cotnniunicaiit.s  in  the 
forei;;n  missions  I- about  ;tl,(i(Kl;  of  ba]>t ize<l  a^hilts,  .'i.'i.N)!) ; 
the  iiuiii !  r;  i:  I  l  i  ;'n  m is-ionarii's,  ;i-i7.  Uesiiirvs  thest- then' 
are  about  So.ihmi  i  oiiuM'ted  wilh  tlie  r>ias(x>ra  mission.  .See 
yinnivKin  Miniiiid  i  Bethlehem,  Pa.);  also  tiisiories  in  Ger- 
man by  Ho>--i  Uni,-.  tratis.i,  iu  KiiLdish  by  Si  hweinita 
(I8>*r)i,  J.  Tavlor  I  lami:to(H  1  Nj(4) ;  S-itTcrl h,  on  t  le-ir  consti- 
tution ;  Thonuwon, on  tliuir  missions  iiss;));  uml  JJontnati 

SekMhtmA  Oulom  (18H9). 

Ii«vised  by  Kobert  de  Schweixitz. 

Mwtaft  9m  EKommtu. 

Mtnt  nrfk;  an  inlet  of  tbe  Qerman  Oo««n,  on  th« 
northeMt  oowt  of  SooUand,  16  inil«a  wide  at  tbe  entrance, 
and  stretching;  inland  tor  about  89  milM^to  the  moatb  of 

the  river  Bcauly. 

Moraj,  James  Sivait,  Earl  of :  Sec  Murkat. 

Moranm',  FKMCiaoo;  wldieirand  politician :  h,  st  Tegu- 
cigalpa, HooannML  Oct.,  17BS.  About  18S?  Hondona  and 
Sdvador  llffoh0  OUt  in  o[ieu  revolt  against  the  aifaitrary  and 
unconstitutlmwl  acts  of  Arcc.  prcbidcnt  of  Cratral  Amerioa, 

and  Itoiann  as  a  military  lemler  quickly  became  the  fore- 
most nan  in  Central  America.  lie  assisted  in  gaining  Hon- 
duras for  the  liberals ;  then  marched  into  Evador  and 
Guatemala,  took  the  capital  of  the  httar  state  (and  <rf  Cm- 

tral  America)  in  Apr.,  1h20,  at  once  aasumed  the  executive, 
proeeeiled  to  restore  the  constitution,  and  called  a  congrcsa. 
In  1830  he  was  duly  elected  president  of  Central  America. 
In  the  main  he  governed  with  wisdom  and  liberality.  The 
opposition  of  the  react  iimist  and  Church  paities  aoon  pro- 
duced a  succ(>.>vsii)n  of  revolts,  and  though  Horazan  was  re- 
elected in  1884  he  couhl  not  maintain  order.  At  the  end 
of  his  aeooad  term  no  provi.«ion  had  been  made  for  electiDg 
his  snccemor,  and  the  Central  American  Confederation  «!• 
ipim  facto  disaolved.  Suptiortcil  by  Salvador  he  mad«  • 
vain  attempt  to  preserve  tlie  union  bv  force ;  but  he  was 
finally  defeated  by  Carrera  at  (iuatemala.  Mar.  18, 1840.  and 
forced  to  fly  to  I'eni :  then  after  esich  state  acteil  indepen<l- 
ently.  In  "Aj>r.,  1842,  Mora/an  lanfled  in  t'osta  Kica,  and 
again  pn«claiined  the  confederation,  t'arillo,  pnisident  of 
Costa  itica.  wa.s  depo8<'Hl.  and  Morarjtn  assumed  the  prt>si- 
dency  at  San  .Tos«^ ;  hut  in  Septemtxjr  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  <-ity  by  il  couuier-revolntion.  was  captured  soon  after, 
and  shot  at  San  Jose,  Sept.  Ifi,  1842.  Be  Was  undoubtedly 
oiiK  of  the  ablest  and  bat  men  tJut Central  America  baa 
ever  pri  dm  cd.  HERnKtii  II.  Smith. 

Morbidity  [from  Unt.  nmrhidHan,  frnm  uhnhnn.  disease]: 
li.Hbiiiry  (o  i  r  rel.iiivc  pri  valenee  of  di--risr  as  -hown  by  the 
ratioof  the  iiumlur  cf  days  of  siekuess  to  total  number  of 
days  liv'  •!.  nr  of  the  number  of  sick  |>erson8  at  a  given  time 
to  the  t  itiil  number  of  p«.-rsons  in  the  community. 

U- ii'h-rai.  V,  (M  il  when  derived  from  complete  and  accu- 
ral* daiji.  I  ;iii  fiirtii-h  only  iiu  -(uiplete  and  imperfect  infor- 
mation with  ri'L,'ard  'otle-  rcliiUVL-  pr<-Mileni'e  nf  dis.ease  in 
ditTerent  comu\iin;tir-.  or  as  to  the  amount  i  f  time  lost  by 
sickness.  Many  ti.i'ns  of  iiis<?4tsc  which  innke  lif.  iuore  or 
less  a  btirdeii,  ami  w  hich  |>i>rlially  or  enti/ely  disjible  a  iier- 
son,  SI  Id  I m  or  never  appear  in  the  registers  as  causes  of 
deatii,  and  rarelv  can  we  iind  any  definitii  and  certain  rclap 
tion  belireen  tlw  number  of  oaeea  of  •  diaeaae,  or  the 
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amotilli  of  tirao  lost  by  the  siilTcrprs,  and  the  nuniher  of 
deaths  reported  as  caust-d  by  thai  'li^'a-^e.  'I'lie  |iroiM)riii)n 
of  death*  to  i-iim's  in  such  ucuir  iiis»-a.s(  s  us  s^'Hrlct  fever, 
measles,  w!iiMi|.iiij;-<M)uj;h,  yellow  fever,  ote.,  viiries  greatly  i 
in  different  epuleinies,  and  sueh  chronic  iifffi  ti'ins  us  con-  t 
guinption.  Hrit^ht's  disease,  valvular  heart  disriisc.  etc.,  dif-  ! 
fir  Miiii-li  in  dilTen'tit  individuals  as  to  thi'  nuinlier  of  days 
<ir  wvi'kM  of  iriikhi lir  V  1 1 .  wi irk  «hii-h  lln'V  prixiuec.  Kri>in 
the  nsult-'  cf  ilat.'i  . il p| .limd  from  the  n-cords  nf  imituul 
benefit  mill  'irkiii'ss  iis^iiriinci'  sot'ieties,  it  is  nsiiiilly  esti- 
mated tiiat,  iliirinj>'  a  term  of  years,  for  every  <  hsi'  of  death 
in  a  comraiinity  there  aretwn  persi^ns  constuiitly  sirk,  which 
im|)lie?  that  there  i.-i  iin  avera>;e  of  twn  year-'  sickness  to 
em  h  death,  ao  that  if  the  mortality  of  a  jilae,  wi  re  1m  [ler 
1,000.  the  morbidity  woiiM  l>e  :ttl  per  l.tHHi.  I  hi-  i-  a  lui;h 
Mtiinate,  unless  the  word  "siekii"^-  "  1m'  laki  u  !i~  ik'  Imling 
slight  functional  disturbances  as  vn  11  as  ilisubliii;,'  ili-.  ji^  s. 

()ur  ~<iurees  of  informal !■  ii  "  iih  repird  to  sick  rat<-s  are 
rery  limited  as  emnpared  vviili  tli  ise  for  death-rates.  The 
most  reliable  an-  the  reeonls  <if  the  army  and  navy,  i  f  ;(ie 
police  force  in  some  cities,  and  of  certain  societies  for  mu- 
inii)  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  The  fi>l!i  u  uil:  table  shows  the 
naintier  per  1,000  eonstaiitlv  sick  in  ilie  liritish  annj  from 
1888  to  1877,  from  1878  to  1887,  in  1888  and  in  1880: 


morbidity  follows  the  saiue  general  law  as  mortality  in  re- 
spect total  and  aga^bainggnatar HncQgBialw at  aavMiflad 

ages. 

In  the  reixirt  on  the  census  of  Tasmania  for  1S81  the  fol- 
lowing tal>le  is  given  showing  the  number  uf  caoeet  of  dis> 

abiing  sickness  and  acci<ienu  foood  oo  »  givaa  day  in  aaiA 

1  ,U00  of  living  pupulaliuti : 
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•  strait*  SeltlHinenU  only. 

In  the  U.  S.  army  the  average  nutnlH-rconjttantly  sick  |)er 
1,000  of  mean  strenglli  is  about  -tl  for  the  white  and  u  little 
more  f<tr  the  culon'd  ln«oi)S.  Tliese  figures  relate  only  to 
adult  males,  and  would  indicate  about  3  case's  of  constant 
sickness  to  everv  death,  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  cases  are 
comparatively  slight.  The  average  time  lust  by  sickness  for 
each  man  during  the  y<  ar  is.  in  the  U.  S,  army,  from  14  to 
15  days;  in  the  iiaiian  iinr.y.  frM'u  i;i  to  14diija;  and  in 

the  British  army,  fn  ui  1!M.>  21  .l  iv-. 

With  the^.'  may  be  c.  .mpare.  1  t:'ie  tl  iiiiii  for  fho  tlCllflMWIl 
amotiu"  iiiemiM-rs  of  friiniii V  ^i  ri.  ts.^iii  F^nglnnd,  as  (firen  in 
Mr.  F: II hiiv)n'8  second  report,  publi-hni  in  F^r  males 

iie!  Ween  and  i50 years  of  nee  j.  e.  the  ii^nai  a^-es  .if  those 
in  military  serrice— the  avenigi-  iiumlierof  days'  sickness  per 
annum  was.  for  those  engagisi  in  general  lalKir,  H  days:  for 
thos<>  einiilov  eil  in  liclil  lalmr.  7  days ;  and  for  t  hose  employed 
OB  heavy  iaiiipr,  !H  ilay.s.  Taking  all  the  male  members  of 
tbMafiModly  societi*^,  it  was  found  that  during  the  perio<l 
^FIU*  batmen  the  ages  of  15  and  85,  each  roan  ha.s  alM>ut 
Symnat  eH™— ».  but  that  during  the  age  of  lali<ir,  from 
loto  68,tlM  arerage  annual  time  of  sickness  is  al>out  1| 
weeks,  and  of  this  the  amount  of  sickness  during  the  first 
half  of  working  life  is  almost  exactly  half  that  of  the  second. 
In  the  U.  8.  oenana  taken  June  1,*1880,  it  was  found  that 
for  the  total  liring  population  of  15  years  old  and  upward 
tha  nnmber  aick  Tariad  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  7*17  to  per  LOOO  for  oaaiea,  and  from  81  to  17*5 
fte  fMuloa.  It  ahoold  ba  imambmd,  homrar,  tiial  at 
thlatinia  of  tiM  yearflMmfitlw  laaat  anomtof  atakneaB. 
The  amoont  of  sickness  tnmaaMa  nftar  tha  age  of  IS  in 
•  daflnita  ratiO),  Thus  bf  tha  OHUoa  repart  for  1880  it  ap- 
paaisthat  tiia  proportion  of  alok  to  tha  1,000  of  population 
of  diiteant  agaa  was  aa.foUowi: 
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The  compaFatirely  high  rickueae  rate  in  children  In  Tas- 
mania was,  in  put  at  leaat,  dna  to  tlw  fMsk  tbat  nwadaawaa 
prevailing  throngfaoot  tba  oolaoy  afe  tha  ttaw  fha  aaaHoa 

was  taken. 

The  difference  in  morbidity  in  cities  and  in  the  country  ia 
shuwu  in  the  following  table,  giving  average  annual  sick- 
ness-rates  in  males  in  the  Foresters'  Friendly  Societjfor 
the  five  years  1871-76,  and  in  the  Mancbeatar  Uni^  of 
Odd  Fellows  for  the  Tears  1808-70,  as  giren  in  Naiaon'a 
work.  The  Bata  of  MorUUUjf  emd  SieaUm,  tic  (London, 
8vo,188S): 
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The  menu  alokiMaa-rata  for  the  whole  population  lo  ^ear- 
of  age  and  upward  waa  18*75  per  1,000.   It  will  be  seen  thai 


J.  S.  IllI.I.INOS. 

Morblhun' :  <le]>artment  cf  France;  a  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Hretagiie,  bonlcnng  S.  mh  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
2,6-2ri  s<|.  miles.  The  northern  part  is  hilly,  but  the  rest  is 
I'lW  and  level,  forming  large  plains,  in  some  places  vei^ 
fertile,  in  others  occupied  bv  heath  or  marshes.  The  islands 
along  the  coast  are  ej<|ie<-ially  n>markabli!  for  their  fertility. 
Horses,  cattle,  .sheep,  atid  U-es  an-  extensively  reared  ;  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  and  H].ii!e-  are  rai-ed  :  ciiler.  butter,  and  honey 
nre  tlio  itrincipal  priHluets.  The  llsheries  are  very  impor- 
tant. Pop.  (1888)  608.0981  Principal  towii%  I/Orient  and 
Vannes. 

Mordnata  [plur.  of  mordant  =Yt^  Hter..  biting,  pres. 
partio.  of  mnrdre,  bite,  etch] :  sulwtanees  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing  ti>  fi.x  colors  which  have  no  aflinity  for 
the  tissues;  in  gilding,  any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  em- 
pknred  in  making  gdM  lenf  ailhere.  Animal  fibers,  a.s  silk 
ana  wool,  generally  attract  coloring-matters;  for  them, 
therefore,  mordants  are  less  imi>ortant,  though  they  are 
often  usetl.  eitln-r  to  make  the  color  more  durable  or  to 
brighten  or  otherwist'  mo-lify  the  tint.  Few  colors  can, 
however.  1)0  made  \>i  adhere  to  vegetable  tiliers.  ctton  or 
linen,  without  the  aid  of  amoniahi.  ('■■iMrs  which  re<iuiro 
mordants  are  called  adjei  live;  thuse  which  do  ni>t,  sul>- 
stantive.  SafHnwer  is  a  sub-taiilive  dye  for  cotton  and 
linen;  most  other  ilyes  are  adjective  f<^r  th-'se  libers.  The 
moribuit  has  a  positive  aniuity  for  Isilh  culor  and  tiU^r.  and 
binds  the  two  together.  The  most  important  mordants  anj 
soluble  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  tin.  If  citti  ii  is  im- 
mers<'ii  in  a  solul  ii  ai  -if  acefate  nf  ahiiiiini'rii.  a  ace- 
tate of  alumiuium  Wiii  be  li.\ed  on  llie  lli'el.->  3<'  iii  iiiiv  to 

resist  removal  by  waishing;  if  the  cotton  be  nuw  treated 
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■with  water  and  ground  madder,  the  red  poloring-m«ftpr^  of 
the  madder,  alizarin  and  purnuria,  will  unito  wah  tin; 
aortate,  and  thi)";  each  fifw^r  will  heromf  rovuml  with  the 
rt-'il  uiaddtT  Liko-i.  nr  ^jilt-  of  ali/nt':i>  iitnl  iiurpurin,  to- 
gether with  th<'  iiiei»t«  of  aluaiir.imii.  If  an  iron  suit  be 
sulistitiiteil  fur  t lie  acetate  of  aliiiiuiuuni,  as  acetate  of  iron, 
a  siinihir  rusuU  would  follow  (he  lr>  it'mi>nt  wi«h  tnndder, 
cxtcpt  tliiit,  .-IS  the  irv)n  coniputindii  wuti  uli/.;ii'iii  fiuil  pur- 
punn  are  purple,  the  cottj>ii  would  he  ■iynl  i  f  tin-,  color. 
Sometimes  the  mordant  and  ctAur  tire  ujiji'.i.ii  -iiiniJlanc- 
ously.  A'^trinpetif';,  sin  ?!  «niii;ic.  initgalLs  etc.,  are  em-' 
pli.yed  (IS  iiKiniiint ■-.  mill  ;i<  t  liy  virtue  of  the  tannic  at-id 
fhcy  ciinliun.  Wlieu  tiior  laiits  are  printtxl  on  cotton  cloth 
in  strides  lubl  fiurures.  nml  the  clntli  thus  mordante<il  ;s  >uli- 

jpeted  tvi  Ihe  nrlinn  of  the  liye^lulT,  fhf  ci>!(»r  is  ri\.'<i  in 
sitnilar  stripes  hihI  liLXwres,  lenviriij;  the  nther  ji.  irl  iuiis  nf 
cloth  while;  this  tJ  caiieo.     S.  im.-t  ilues  tlie  eoJor  liS  llliM'd 

with  a  salt  of  the  monlant.  iitnl  the  two  [irinted  toj^ether 

("topical  jirilil  iiiL' Oti  sulijei  I  iii|^  t  lie  elol  h  to  thf  «el  iuu 
til  -steHIIl,  the  ;ieiil  iif  the  rnnri  hiht ,  ^'etienil  Iv  uee'le.  is  ex- 
pelleii,  ami  the  liii,s«  and  Cul"r  heeonii'  (i\i  il  mi  the  clulh. 
The  tertu  Hiorr/nn/ is  »omelinies  iijiplied  in  agents  whieli 

act  merely  m(iichanically  aiiil  eemeni  the  <Tihir  Ui  the  fiber, 
as  alhumcn,  casein,  etc,,  vvhii  h  ure  useii  for  pi^iment  c-olMrs. 
*uch  M  iiltramnrine.  oxiiie  i  if  ehroiuiiiin.  ali-.,  and  for  nruliiie 
colors.  The  term  is  also  applieil  to  salts  which  furnish  a  j'lirl 
of  the  luillter  of  which  the  color  aetiially  eoiisists,  a-s  tho 

iron  >ait  in  )>roducing  Prussian  blue  or  the  iraii  salt  in  form- 
ing ehrome  yellow.  In  thcx!  coloi^  there  ts  no  jir<)per  mor- 
dant, iks  tlie  ins*:iUilile  eolor  inerely  pri  Klueeil  in  tlie  tlher 
by  the  eoniliiuatlix.  eif  its  roinpeiiient  [larls.  'I'liis  ililTerenee 
is  more  fippiireul  tluiii  real,  as  the  same  is  actualiy  true  when 
aluminium  or  iron  is  used  with  madder  or  with  aslriugents. 
8m  CAUOO-ruinura  «iid  Dmiift, 

H*r«,HAmuH:  anthor:  li,«iSt«ktoii»6louce'ter<htro, 
Bogluia,  Vtb.  2, 1745 ;  wu  educatedT at  a  MHninar7  kt^pt  in 
bar  two  alder  fliaUns  at  KUrtol,  in  which  die  attonraid  be- 
eanw  a  teatAer;  htgUi  writing  poems,  jpaatorala*  fammMo 
talea,  and  tragedies  at  an  earl;  ace ;  made  the  acqualntaiMe 
ot  Qiinlck,  hj  whom  her  tngediea  of  /Vrcy  (177^  and  The 
Fatal  Stent  were  !mccc»8fnlly  prodnoed  at  OoTCot  Oavdan : 
obtained  the  warm  friemlship  and  admjiwtloa  oC  Dr.  Joba- 
aon,  Borke,  and  the  literary  circle  swajred  by  them ;  aban- 
doned writing  for  the  stage  from  religious  scruplea  while  in 
the  beicht  of  saoeeaa.  and  devoted  her  nen  to  the  advance- 
ment ol  religion  and  education ;  settled  at  Wiington  1786 : 
pmdnced  Saertd  thnmat  (1783),  Fhno  (1786),  TTkoiyiUs  on 
the  Mantifrx  of  tktt  0rmt  iXim),  and  Rttigifm  afiha  PiuK- 
io»abl«  World  (l-ni);  cstalitished  at  Bath  3%«  Chfap  Jie- 

KUory  (17!l.5|,  a  monthly  periodical.  In  which  she  pub- 
•d  a  scries  of  short  moral  stories,  InclaiUng  the  oele- 
bratcd  Skf^f>herd  ofSalMury  Pfam;  aimaired  AOompeteaee 
by  her  writings  and  the  management  Of  her  MofaiMy;  re- 
movod  to  Barley  Wood,  near  Cheddart-  (1809),  wfaare  dn 
founded  several  charitabhi  gchoolss  publismd  SMct'jtret  on 
the  Modtrn  System  of  Fr>n<itt  Bdueotivh  (17B0),  whioh  led 
to  her  being  invited  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Ciknrlotte,  the  Prince^ts  of  V^Ies;  wrote  lu  1800 
Calebs  in  Sftireh  of  a  Wiff,  hr-r  most  popnlar  book,  Hol- 
lowed by  Prac/ieal  Pieti/  (181 and  nnmerous  Other  WOrkS; 
■ettled  at  Clifton  IH-iS;  died  in  that  pUce  Sent,  7,  1S8S. 
kaving  a  fortune  of  £30,000^  oM-thiru  of  which  was  be- 

iaeathed  for  charit;'.ble  pur]»osc3.  A  pleaiung  incident  in 
er  later  life  wa5  her  afTectionate  interest  in  the  boy  Thomas 
Bfebington  Ma<-auh»y,  who  resided  n  ciin»<iderable  time  with 
har,  and  doublle->«$  owed  f^omcthing  of  his  extraordinary 
literary  career  I o  her  watchful  cnre.  Her  complete  \\'<trk» 
were  published  in  eleven  volume.''  ( IK30>.  and  several  of  them 
arc  still  frequently  reprinted.  See  lu-r  Mi  muirn.  hy  William 
l{oli«rtJ«(3  vols.,  ikiS):  tho  Comspoudf nee  of  llaunah  More 
with  Zaeharf  MaeatUag  (1880) ;  and  the  Life  by  Miss  Yonge 
(1888).  BeviBod  by  H.  A.  Bkrss. 

More,  Hevkv.  1'.  T?.S.  :  divine;  b.  in  Granthnm,  Leices- 
tershire. Hii>;l«ii(i.  Oil.  12.  1014;  was  bred  a  Puritan  ;  .stud- 
ied at  Kton  and  (^hrist's  Collmc.  Cniubriil^re,  where  he  took 
a  fcllowfihip  (HWft).    1».  at  ('ainl>riil:;c,  S*  i.r.  1.  He  is 

remembered  as  a  mystical  philosoi»lie  a  ^nii.  r  of  Plato 
and  the  L'libhalists ;  author  of  J'hi/int,>j>J,,i:iti  ■  -  i  i  i!(i47); 
Conji'fturn  CfiMialintira  (lO-V!);  Tht  Mi/Mtry  n/uifi/ 
(16ff4);  Divfiit!  Dialof/iifs  (ItK^Ki;  Kncliiridiitn  Kttiicum 
(166!)):  Knrhiriilion  Mttitpln/xii  •  :n  iliiri:  ;  mid  of  a  num- 
burof  uUt^r  work»  cliaraclerized  by  a<;uteuc»;j,  great  learu- 

ing,  and  •  thoiougblj  deTout  qiirit. 


More,  Sir  Thomas:  state^nan  and  author;  >>.  in  T>oiiiion 
in  147**,  sou  of  >ir  Thomas  More,  judge  of  the  kiric's  bench; 
«tndip<i  Latin  under  Nicholas  Hart;  uecame  at  the  age  of 
lifreen  a  member  of  the  family  of  Cardinal  John  Morton, 

Arehhishop  of  Canterbury,  f'<r  whom  pr<»ha?)h-  he  aettnl  a» 
siTr.-tary  or  amanuen^i'-  in  pre[iariiiir  77(>   llist'irin  of  >h« 
Ptttiful  Tiife  and  Cnjoriunntt  Jt'  nlh  u^'  King  Kdwttni  V, 
and  Ihf  ])uke  of  York,  hi»  Jin  Hif  r.  with  the  TrvuhlrMome 
and  lyriinniml  (fnvrnmfn!  of  t!ir  [  lurjxifton  nf  Hirhnrd 
HI.,  and  /iM  M<stro>iU-  iJn'l.  whieh  Inis  Iktu  (-alleii  the  first 
specimen  of  elussirnl   l'!nL;iish  prose;   entered  ( 'mil  erleiry 
CJoUegc  mow  ('hrisi  Chtirehi,  (ixfor'l,  wln-re  he  learned 
(treek  tinih-r  Linacre:  lui-ame  an  imimai*'  friend  o'f  Kras- 
iims ;  siudiiil  law  at  New  Inn  iiinl  Lincoln's  Inn;  hs'tiired 
on  jorisprudf nee  at  FuMii\ars  Inn,  and  otl  8t.  Augustine's 
lu  Cirttiitf  liii  at  St.  Lawrence  cliiireh;  rosidefl  ivT  some 
years  i:i  a  (iray  Knars  iiionasli  ry.  ]>iirtakinj;  of  the  manual 
lal/i'rs  and  spiritual  exercisi's  (if  the  monks  while  pursuing 
(  hi'^sieal  studies  and  h'aniin;,'  I"'rench  and  imisic ;  married 
,  .Miss, June  loll  l.')!!.");  i'npij;ed  in  the  jiraelice  of  law:  iixill 
I  rose  t'l   ^rreat   elnineiiee  ;   w  h-s  elected  to  a  niH^'i^I  rae  v  of 
'  crilniual  causes  nnd  a  lnenil)er  I'f  Parlianietil  for  M  id<t li'seX  ; 
opposed  t  he  exa'  I  ions  of  Henry  \'ll.  hotli  before  the  coiilts 
and  in  Parliament,  therehy  inenrrinj;  the  wrath  of  tliat 
i  inoiiarch,  visited  ujhjii  his  father  m  the  form  of  malicious 
[  proseciil  lot),  fine,  and  iltllirisotinient.    .Soon  after  the  tu  ces- 
sioii  of  ili-ury  Vlll.  Carilinal  Wolsev  was  ellartjed  to  S'S'Uro 

for  the  crown  the  services  of  the  hrilliaiit  yoiini;  advocate, 
I  w  hich  he  elTeetcii,  tiof  witlioul  dilVu  ulty,  and  .More  was  s(:<  • 
'  cessjvcly  made  master  of  reijuests  aiid  coiitideutiul  en\<'y  to 
the  >ietherlands  1 1."il4  and  ]'>\'i)  to  Ilegoliate  for  the  enlar-^v- 
ment  of  conunei-ciul  prisilcees.  Aliout  this  time  he  eom- 
po?«'«l  in  Latin  his  ino-t  famous  w  ork,  the  /Vo/kic.  or  account 
of  an  ima^'inary  eoiiiiiioiiwen;t h  iti  a  distant  islimd  of  the 
Athiiit  ic,  of  Cl  inch  tlie  niaimers.  law  s,  and  state  of  society 
«eri.-  de]iicted  as  a  iiHMiel  woilliycif  Enf,'iish  iniitaliou.  This 
work,  printed  at  Lou\ain.  .\n twerp,  and  Paris  in  l-"ilt5.  and 
at  lia^el  in  lois,  was  .juickly  translated  into  Kiijjiish,  Iiuieli. 
French,  and  italinii,  and  .  xeiti'd  univer^il  adiiuralion.  .Mure 
was  made  privy  coiiiieil.ir  and  treasurer  of  the  exchequer ; 
wf»s  knichted  l.i21  ;  was  repeatedly  s,_-nt  hy  Wolsey  nn  special 
coinmis..ioris  to  Fruin  e  ;  liei-anio  a  fa\c.rit«!  of  tho  king 
tiiroueh  ihr  wit  and  wisdom  of  his  ecru  er>al  lori  ;  was  ehos»'n 
Speaker  of  the  House  .if  foinmons  ]o'2-t;  inad.e  chancellor  of 
the  dutliy  I'f  Lnii'.  a>ter  l."i'J.">;  accompanied  Wol^-y  on  his 
famous  enihassv  to  I  'raiice  l.")'J7,  and  iKn  aine  Lord  Chancellor 
1529.  The  He}oruitttion  hud  ilu  n  r*  i  i  ni!y  l>emin  ;  Luther 
had  violently  assaihul  not  only  his cle  risheil  fricmi  KrasmiLS, 
htit  tnoTiarch,  Htid  More  entered  zealously  into  the  lists, 
a't;ickiiii:  the  new  ilocirine.s  u]niii  their  weakest  pi'in'.s  witii 
irjinii!ui>i€  kaiuiiig  aiai  wjt,  a«  well  as  causticity.  More  was 
by  nature  consMTvative ;  his  religious  convictions  were  of  the 
strongest  kind;  his  tendencies  to  asceticism  weroiii'W  re\iv- 
ing;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  lie  ret:arrled  the  ro- 
pri'ssion  of  (lere-y  as  a  duty  of  pRrsmount  ohli;,-iUMn,  Vmt  tho 
a4.!<'us;ii  ions  of  eniclt  \  in  the  j.ei>.ccutioii  ■  if  I'l'i  it  est  at)  ts  seem 
unfo^illde^l.  lli*»e\er  ready  t he  chancellor  iiiicht  he  to  aid 
rienry  VIII.  as  " defender  «>f  the  failh."  lie  could  not  la  et- 
pecteil  to  aeijuiescc  in  the  i-oval  \ai^iries  in  ilealin^^  with  the 
rights  of  (^iieen  (  aiharme  of  Aragon,  and  his  refu-al  to 
countenance  ihe  pn",  eeiling8  for  divoR-e  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  tile  chancellorship  in  May,  1532.  lie  thenceforth 
live<l  in  seehisioii  .'il  ClifUeis;  wn«  OTi»»  of  the  believers  in  the 
divine  t!iis-i.iti  of  Kii/alietli  I!artoii,  the  mill  of  Ki  iit,  and  in 
Apr,  lo.i  I,  wik>  luiaiuiitv-d  to  I  lie  Tcwer  for  rcfnsiiif,'  to  ssvear 
alle;:iatiee  to  tlic"act  cf  -iici  e..^;.  in,"  whi.-h  exclude-il  the 
dnu^iiter  of  l^iifH-n  t'alhurine  from  the  t'lroiie  in  favorof  the 
offspring  of  .\ 111 :i  lioli  vu  :  remane  d  in  prison  iilio%e  a  yi  ar 
in  fr<se  eommuiiication  wilh  ri'ialiv.'s  and  friends;  refused 
to  take  t  h-  I  i.-il  li  of  submiioion  to  the  kinj:  in  his  new  ly  aS- 
Muui  d  ch.ira.  t.-r  of  hcjiil  of  the  Church,  and  all  eiTorls  t>y 
the  i  iiiiiii  il  I.I  I  iianu"^  his  iresolution  ha\  iijL'  prove. I  fnii'l<  «, 
he  w«i.->  bruuf>;t)l  to  trial  bt^fon'  the  hiuli  coiuunssiou  for  con- 
structive treason,  condemn. -.1  •>>  .leath.  and  executeil  within 
the  Tiiwcr.  July  0,  liy  tlie  utjuninious  c..nvi.n;  of  his- 

torians. Sir  Tie  .n  lu-  More  is  I  I .]|^|ll,■rell  .ii;c-  of  [iie  ^Teatetit 
niiiicls  and  purest  characi.  r-  ..a  r.  ^.i'd.  (  'necj  lii.-*  chief 
churacteristies  was  hi.s  uncoiiqui  raiile  pleasantr) — a  <|ualitr 
which  did  not  doM  rt  him  ev.  ri  ii]>o]i  the  s,  aifolil.  His  col- 
leclcfl  ir(>rA'<i,  Lat.ii  anil  liiiL'l  wh.  were  puljiished  at  L-uivain 
1.5.5U-57;  the  l)cst  known,  the  /7.././a  and  tiie  Latm 
gramK,  have  often  appeHri'<l  separa-.  ly.  S  e  hio^'^raphies  hy 
his  son-in-law,  Kopur.  his  greHt-graniis<in,  Cn-sacre  More, 
Cafley,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Campbell. 
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More'* :  the  ancient  /V/o/wnn^MU  (island  of  Pelop**.  7.  t  X,  | 
the  lar^  southern  iicniusula  of  Greece,  spparatf<l  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Gulf;;  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina, 
and  connecttil  with  it  hv  tlie  narrow  Isthmus  of  Connth. 
Arva,  eslimatvd  at  8,268  aq.  miles.  Pup.  (1»H0)  813.054.  It 
is  anelevated  table-land eneiieled  with  hi^h  mountains, oft«n 
•rid  Utd  onproductiTo  on  account  of  Im  k  of  water,  luit  in 
many  plaoM  intorscc-tcd  by  very  fertile  valU'VS.  The  ety- 
mology of  th«  Bflme  Mona.  which  in  tho  early  Middle  Ages 
raperaieded  tbe  old  name,  Peloponnesus,  is  uncertain.  Some 
derire  il  from  imnM,  inuUxTrT,  becauae  the  outline  of 
the  country  is  lifai  that  of  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry ;  others 
deriro  it  from  mort,  a  Slavic  word,  sijfnifying  "sea,"  mean- 
la^  by  it  the  more  mnritiine  jwrt  of  Greece.  The  latter 
wemsthe  more  probable,  aa  the  laiid  was  invaded  in  tlie 
eighth  century  by  Slaric  tribes,  which  settled  and  remained 
here,  and  pave  many  rivers  and  places  new  names  of  Slavic 
origin.  'Ihc  name  is  no  lonper  in  use.  Si  i'  I'uliiiU'raver, 
Oe»cKichte  dtr  Halbinstl  Jlorea  (Stutte»rt,  1830-36). 

Revlaad  bft.  B.  &  SniBlR. 

Horeale,  Fra':  See  Fra  Morealb. 

Mor^M,  mo  rd'aa',  Jbas  :  poet,  novelist,  and  romancer ; 
b.  at  Athens,  Greece,  Apr.  15, 1856.  His  youth  was  passed 
mainly  at  Marseilles;  tnen  he  traveled  ia  Germany  (study- 
ing for  a  time  at  Heidelberg),  Switserland,  and  Italy.  In 
1883  he  went  (0  Faria  to  five,  and  devoted  bimMlf  to 
letten.  InVmhtuaSaUmAmnimm^dvwmH^ 
wbidi  WM  iwHvdli^nHSrmiltiiMtlir  HUhna«k 
and  Om  oOw  imben  frf  tha  miV  MdHiv  itedf  JtelM^ 
dmU$.  SilMathMilIinlaalusDeaKMaottliabadMnflf  tha 
achooL  In  1886  apfMated  mom  wnca,  CaniUinM.  Tbe 
nast  fcar  hamMtowtthPnil  Adaa  dia  romanoaXM  Ik- 
uMitMbt.  Siooa  that  data  atiU  aooCher  vdima  oC  poams 
baa  appswed,  /mmmIm*:  alao  tba  impMriUa  ranaooa  La 
femme  maigrt,  and  tbe  fantastic  story  TM  eh$g  Jfimndtt, 

A.  R.  MAKaR. 

Morean,  mSrS',  Adrien:  genre-painter;  b.  at  Tmyrs, 
France,  Apr.  18,  IHt;} ;  pujiil  of  Pils;  was  awardeil  second- 
class  medals  at  the  Snldn  of  1876  «nd  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889;  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  1892.  llis  works 
are  notable  for  graceful  drawing  and  apiiitad  characteriza- 
tion.   Studio  in  Paris.  W,  A.  C. 

Morean.  Gustave:  fi^rurii-piiinter;  b.  in  Piiris.  Apr.  6. 
1826;  pupil  of  Picot ;  wri.s  iiwanled  iiumIhIs  at  the  Suluus  of 
1864,  1865,  and  Infji*;  fri  'iud-rla-s  medal.  Pari*  Ex|M>-iti..n, 
1M7S:  was  made  hi>  otlicer  of  the  Let;ion  of  Iluiior  1H><^'. : 
memlK-r  of  the  Institute  IHMU.  Hi^  comiKisitions  an?  oni; 
inal  in  conception  and  of  great  variety  and  de|ith  of  col.ir. 
Orphans  (I8fl)la  in  tha  LnaMnbounGaUanr,  Paris.  Studio 
in  Parisi.  W.  A.  U. 

Morean,  "Biaisnn. :  poet ;  b.  in  Paris,  Apr.  0, 1810.  His 
parents  were  very  p<ior,  and,  after  rewiving  a  fair  education 
in  H  chariluble  iii'jitituiion.  lie  learned  the  printer's  tnwle,  but 
left  it  to  become  an  usher  in  a  school.  For  a  time  ho  live<I 
a  bohemian  life  in  Paris  in  poverty  and  illnes*.  Afterward 
he  published  at  Provins  a  satirical  [K-rii^lieul,  Dinghf,  in 
irhich  he  gave  vent  to  his  bitterness  u^;ain>t  s<^iiii'ty.  I>.  in 
wretchedness  in  a  hospital  Dec.  10,  1><;!S.  His  reputnticn  is 
due  to  his  graceful  snort  stories  and  liie  imcnis  of  the  vi.i- 
ume  Myonotit,  published  siiortly  before  his  death.  nior<'  ikh 
ti<'>'abit'  for  their  daoidad  pNouaa  than  for  much  tiiat  ihev 
contained.  A.  G.  C'a.npielu.  ' 

MtfNMI.  Jacques  Joskth,  M.  D.  :  alienist ;  b.  at  MontnV 
sor,  department  Indie-et-Loire,  France,  in  1844:  began  his 
medical  studies  at  Tours  under  Bretonncau,  then  went  to 
tba  Paris  school,  grmhmting  M.  D.  in  18^;  was  inlertte  at 
Charanton  under  Ksquirol  until  18.32:  in  that  year  travchMl 
with  a  patient  in  the  East;  retunial  to  Paris  in  1840, and 
passed  tne  competitive  examination  for  atiending  physician 
to  the  insane  asvlums  of  Bice tre  and  Salin'  t  ricre.  Among  his 
important  writings  are  Du  /i«c/n.«-/i  '  I  <h  r<ilii  >niti<m  men- 
ioM (Paris,  1845);  iJe  /VVio/'w/iV  </.  I'-'pikjisie  (Paris.  1854); 
fhMifratique  de  la  folie  ii/rrojmthi^ue  (I'nris,  1869).  He 
was  ooaditor  of  the  Atmaiea  tiudieo-jmehologigu«$  from 
185Stol86S.  D.  JanaM,  1884.         &  T.  AnmrRoiio. 

Horeaa,  Jeax  Victob:  soldier;  b.  at  Morlaix,  in  Bre- 
tagne,  Aug.  11,  1763;  studied  flrst  law,  but  in  1702  joined 
the  aimn  and  aviaoad  mist  FiohiMra  such  a  militaxT  talent 
that  in  inibawaamadaaganMalof  division.  Lil^be 
•nmmandad  tha  amy  ofi  tha  Rhine  and  Hosdl«b  nod  pene* 
tnlad  into  tha  oantar  of  Bavnris.  driving  the  Amtrians  iin> 
dar  Arohdnka  Chailas  bafore  bim;  bat  after  Jcurdao's  de- 


feat  at  Wnrzburs  (Sept.  8),  he  was  compell  >d  to  retreat,  and 
this  retreat,  whin  fighting  a  superior  atid  victorious  army, 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  gtaenb. 
Incidentally  impUeatcd  in  tbe  conspiracy  of  Pichegru.het»- 
oeived  no  command  for  nearly  t  wo  years ;  but  in  1T1»)  lie  com- 
manded in  It«Iy,anddistinpiisht>{l  himself  H);ain.  By  tbosa 
who  wisheil  to  overthrow  I  hi'  Uircciory  the  dicta'orsllip  was 
offered  him,  but  he  declined  the  offer  and  gave  his  scr^'ices 
to  Napoleon.  On  Apr.  25,  IWO,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  tlio 
head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  followed  the  campaign 
through  Itavaria  and  Austria  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  ending 
with  the  decisive  victory  at  Ilohenlinden,  Dec.  H,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Pem-e  of 'Luneville,  Feb.  9,  1801;  but  fivm 
this  moment  a  rivalry  snrang  u|>  between  him  and  Napo- 
lc<m.  He  was  arn-sted  Feb.  15,  1804,  as  an  accomplice  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Catloudal  against  the  life  of 
the  first  consul,  and  although  the  urrxifs  were  insufficient, 
he  was  declared  guilty  June  10  and  bunishit^l.  He  went  to 
the  U.  .S.,  and  st-ttled  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  but  on  the  invita- 
tion of  ,\lexHii<ler  1.  of  Russia  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1818, 
and  was  present  at  the  einju'ror's  si'le  in  the  battle  of  Dreo* 
den,  Aug.  27,  IHIH,  when  a  eHiiniici-liall  fractured  both  hia 
logs,        died  Sept.  2, 181it,  at  Laun,  in  Bohemia. 

MMrdMMl  Ctty :  city ;  Carteret  ca,  V.  C.  (for  location  of 
oonntVi  see  map  of  North  Carolina,  ref.  4-^);  on  Bogue 
Soona,  and  the  Atlantic  and  X.  C.  Railroad ;  5  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Beaufort,  86  miles  Sw  K  of  Newbem.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural region,  is  connected  with  Beaufort  by  steam-ferry, 
and  haa  tegular  sfmniahin  ooanHiwitiatiwi  with  Naw  Tom 
tmtf,  Ptop7n88e)6M;(18M)l,8M;  OMO^MW- 

Morel  [also  mon'l,  from  Fr.  moriUe^  from  Dutch  moriljt : 
0.  H.  Genu,  tnurhila  >  Mod.  Genu,  morehel,  inushroomj: 
the  name  given  to  the  members  of  the 
genus  Morchella,  belonging  to  the  as- 
comycetons  group  of  Fungi,  and  best 
known  for  their  esculent  qualities,  be- 
ing among  those  fungi  which  were 
first  used  as  articles  of  food.  The 
most  widely  known  species  of  the  1^- 
nus  is  Morchella  eaeulenta,  which  in- 
habit <t  woody  and  bushy  plaee%gfWW- 
ing  chiefly  in  tho  spring.  Tha  eom- 
mon  moral  is  found  in  tha  U.  Si,  aa 
well  as  in  moat  porta  of  Burope,  but 
t  hose  in  conunaroa  ooma  moitlf  turn 
Germany. 

Morelia.  mo-nilvaa  ('■irigiimlly 
Vali.aDoI.ID)  :  cnnilal  and  laru'cst  city 
of  the  state  of  Nliehnai-an,  Mexico; 
on  the  plateau;  in  lat.  11*  42'  N., 
Ion.  100'  54  W. ;  6.370  feet  above  the 
st-a  (soe  man  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-(i). 
Like  niiist  .Mexican  towns  it  is  vi  i y 
n-fjularly  lai<l  out  ami  has  several  laru'e  squares :  the  cathe- 
dral. I 'tee  (if  ilie  litiest  in  I  he  repulilie.  f.'ire>  the  I'laZA  (le  lo- 
Martires,  wiiere  Mutainiiros  »iis  shot  in  1^14.  Thi'  niaiiiis 
factnres  ami  e.vjmrt  traile  are  unimportant.  The  climate  is 
variable  ami,  during  the  summer  months,  intestinal  disejises 
and  intermittent  fevers  are  s<>metim"s  [irevnlent ;  these  are 
iiw  ing  to  the  flooding  of  low  lauds  near  the  city.  Water  is 
supplied  through  a  handsome  an-heil  aqueduct.  Jlorelia 
\VH.H  founded  as  Vallatlolid  in  1541.  and  b«>came  the  capital  of 
Miclioacan  in  1582.  In  1810-11  it  was  one  of  tne  principal 
centers  of  revolt.  In  1883  the  bishopric  of  Michoacan  (Mo- 
n-lia)  was  raiseil  to  an  archbishopric,  with  San  Luis  Polosi, 
Quen'tnro.  Leon,  and  Zamora  as  suffragans.  Pop.  (18SI2) 
aU.ut  :{(I.IM)0.  II.  II.  S. 

Jlore'los:  n  state  of  Mexico:  surrounde<l  by  ^lexico, 
Puelila.  unil  tiiierrerii.  It  i- the  smaUest  Mexican  state  ex- 
cept 'I'laxcalii  and  ( 'oliina,  lia\  injj  an  area  of  2,7«;i  sq.  nuli's. 
The  surfai  <  1-  m  :  v  irrej;iilar,  rising  in  the  N'.  to  the  snowy 
cone  of  i|»'i<  alepet  1,  anil  (ieseetniiiig  southward  to  warm 
valleys,  where  the  i;reaier  part  nf  the  po|iujatioii  is  (jatliereil. 
.Sugar-cane  is  e.\lensively  cultivated  in  these  valleys,  and 
su^'arand  ruin  arc  the  ]iriiKii>al  exports.  Pop.  (ls'.»;)i  l.'i'.t.- 
.H(W»,    Capiinl,  ("iiernavuca.    The  iari;est  town  is  (  u.'iuila, 

with  ai'oiit  Ki.oooinhabitanta.  Moreloawas  se;i.'iru->  >i  from 

Mexico  in  18«0.  11.  H.  S. 

MoreloH.  or  f  iudad  Morelo*!  principal dty of  Moieloa, 
Mexico,  iiec  Ci  ai'TLA. 

Morelasy  Pavon',  JosfcMABU:  patriot;  b.  near  Apat- 
lingan,  Mieboacan,  Maxioo^  Sept.  80^  176&  When  Uurtjr* 
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two  jma  old  h*  gained  admission,  as  a  poor  student,  to  the 
OOllBg*  at  ValladoUd.  In  due  tiino  Morolos  beoaroo  a  priest, 
rWMiTing  curacies  near  Valliidolid,  wbere  be  rvsideu.  In 
1610  be  joined  the  revolt  which  had  bma  proclainied  hy  his 
old  preceptor,  lliDALno  (q.  v.),  and  was  lent  to  raise  forces 
near  Acapulco  and  C'hil^ancinf^).  After  HtdaIgo''s  defeat 
and  death  (1811)  tbe  p«tnot«  in  the  northern  provinces  were 
tbreatene^l  with  oomplste  destruction.  At  this  juncture 
Moreios  formed  a  new  center  of  resistance  in  the  8.  and 
Bared  the  cau^^e.  He  repeatedly  defeated  small  8panifih 
fofoes,  thus  ol>taintng  arms;  and  in  Ni>v.  inl>er  adrant-ed  on 
PuAlit  an<l  Mexico,  (len.  Porlier,  marched  against 
hioi,  waa  disa.strously  beaten  (Jan.  ti.  lHi2),  an<l  Morelos 
took  up  his  position  at  Cuautla  with  about  3,(XK)  men,  sub- 
nquently  increased  to  5,550.  The  viceroy,  in  aiann,  placed 
all  his  available  forces  under  the  command  of  Calleja,  who 
on  Peb.  19  attenaptcd  to  take  CimutU  hy  storm,  but  was  re- 
polsed.  Thenege  of  Cuautlu,  whii  h  f<i!lowed,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  episodes  in  the  history  of  Mexico ;  it  lasted  for 
flixty-two  da}-8,and  in  the  end  Moreios  escaped  with  a  great 
part  of  his  forces,  afler  having  inflicted  incalculable  injury 
on  the  rovttlists.  Durinf^  the  succeeding  two  years  he  was  a 
constant  ><  nurge  to  the  bpanianls,  moving  rapidly  from  one 
r.  £ji''n  to  ftiiof  her  and  winning  repeated  victories.  In  Oct., 
1812,  he  took  Orizaba,  in  November  be  stormed  Oaxaca,  and 
in  Aug.,  1813,  he  captured  Acapuloo  after  a  long  siege. 
Soon  after  he  called  a  fwtriot  congress  at  Chilpancingo, 
which  made  him  cajjIniti-Ki  iirriil,  declared  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1818,  put  forth  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. Moreios  now  marched  into  Michoacan  and 
atlempte<l  to  take  Valladolid,  but  was  defeated  by  Iturbidc 
(afterwani  emjieror)  Jan.  15,  1814.  Thereafter  the  tide  was 
against  him.  In  Nov.,  1815,  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
Mexico,  and,  after  being  forced  to  do  [n-nnni  t'  bvfore  the  In- 
qoiaitioit,  ««•  sbot  near  tbe  oity  Dec.  22, 1815.    U.  U.  S. 

M«T«mI:  Tillan;  Lenawee  co.,  Mich,  (for  location  of 
oonntr.  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  8-J) ;  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Mich.  H,  liailway;  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Detroit  It  is  in 
an  agriooltand  and  dairying  region ;  contains  7  l^tcstant 
churches,  nnion  gohools,  '2  Iwnks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  baa  a  crcametr,  ohbcsc-factor^',  brick  and  tile  wda, 
brfek  and  tile  maobinB^hops,  and  (four,  saw,  oideT,  aoa  tor- 
jfimmmilla.  Pop.  (1890)1^;  (1900)  1,884 

Editob  or  **  OanrnTn.** 

Moreno,  Gabriel  Garcia:  So'  fiARi  iA  Morkno. 

Moreno.  Miguel,:  poet:  flourislif'<l  iii>->tif  Ifi.'W.  T/ittle  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  wits  h  ruitive  of  \'illa<  a>l in  (nr  Mad- 
rid, according  to  MoiiiJtll'fin,  /'nni  t'llns',^  u  uoUiry  of  the 
royal  court,  and  century  u>  I'hilip  IV.,  who  sent  him  on 
one  oficasion  a'^  <i  mhiihIht  nf  an  imiHirtnut  commission  U> 
the  piip''.  'y\\''  titles  iif  viirinns  wnrks  lm\>-  CDino  ddwii  to 
us,  mn'iiij:  thrni  n  lUdloijo  in  ili-finsa  dmnnx.  Mui  two 
novels — Im  litMlichit  fii  In  riih,tt.inrin  rind  Kl  curium  amante. 
The  only  wurk  wi!  have.  Iiowfvrr,  is  a  uuUucU'iti  i<f  epierams, 
two  hundre<i  in  numlier,  wlm  h  ^\cro  publis)i('d  in  kniiic 
under  the  title  Finnn  dr  A'^/xifla  (1735),  and  uro  repriuLod 
ill  vol.  xlii.  KiMi  ieii.  vra'aJaMlotoca  de  Autorea  Enpafi- 
oUtt  (3d  eii.  .Madrid.  1^75).  A.  K.  Marsb. 

Hereto  t  Cnbafia,  ni  '.-ni  tr,-i  t -k.m-baan'yiik,  AousTfx: 
ilramatist ;  D.  in  Madrid,  .Spain,  Apr.  9,  Itfl8.  H«  liegan  his 
stiiilies  at  Alcala  in  1(K14,  and  received  his  licentiate  Dec.  11, 
16!W.  About  1(M0  he  s«>ems  to  have  begun  to  prmluce  nlays 
U[>on  thfc  staije.  iiiid  fur  a  number  of  years  he  lived  iit  Macl- 
rid  in  iiitiinju  y  wirU  Calderou,  Velez  de  Ouevara,  Rojas, 
Mira  de  .Mescuii.  mid  other  brilliant  spirits  i  f  ttie  time. 
Later,  tlmu^'k  exat'tiy  when  is  not  known,  he  embraced  the 
eccl. -last  leal  career,  and  eutered  the  household  of  the  Car- 
dinal-Archbishoi)  of  Toledo,  who  showe<l  him  muf^h  kiriffncss 
and  affection.  When,  in  1657,  the  prelate  re^  rL.'am/e  I  tiic 
brotherht««l  of  San  Pedro,  associating  with  it  tlie  lei^i>ual 
of  Svin  N'li  e.h'i-,  tie  i)i -iired  Moreto  to  sup-i'iiitend  llie  busi- 
ness for  him.  Acconlingly,  in  Dec,  1651),  the  ialter  entered 
the  brotherhood,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  was  de- 
votHil  to  itd  atlairs.  The  sincerity  of  his  intere.st  is  pr<.ive<l 
by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  ho  left  all  his  pro|Kirty  to  tlie 
jMHir.  1).  in  Toledo,  Oct.  28,  1669.  Morcto  is  (>m>  of  the 
most  tmix>rtant  of  the  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  mv,  n'eenth 
century.  Thnnffh  at  first  he  chiefly  imitated  lb"  wi'ik  of 
Ix>|)e  de  \'ei:a.  <  Hlderon.  and  otlier-^  e.f  his  treat  ;>ti  d-  ei  -i- 
s<>rs  or  coinemponirii^s,  hf  (iflen  did  this  with  sitel-.  ^'ie 
iw  to  superscfle  his  ori^'iiii.N.  .As  his  t«l<.  r^i  laaiured  itself, 
furthenuore,  be  initialed  a  distinctly  new  muvumunt  in  the 
draoa.  Ue  flnt  oompiatdy  abandiaiMd  in  certain  of  bis 


pieces  the  romantic  and  fantastic  elements  of  earlier  coth* 
edy,  and  replaced  them  by  the  deeper  interest  of  character 
and  manners.  In  A7  Undo  Jfon  Diego  he  naints  iuiinitablr 
the  Contemporary  fop,  and  El  deadht  con  «<  deaden  is  otie  al 
the  most  iierfect  ami  delightful  comedies  in  any  modem  Ian- 
guage.  The  latter  was  imitated  bv  Moliere  in  bis  /VtncrsM 
a'Klide,  but  with  little  success.  tVe  have  103  plays  or  dra- 
matic pieces  from  his  pen  (nineteen  of  these,  however,  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  others).  There  is^  unfortunately, 
no  complete  and  satisfactory  edition  of  them.  A  volume 
entitled  Pnmera  parte  de  kts  eomediaa  de  don  Augwtin 
Moreto  y  Cabafla  appeared  in  Madrid  in  1654,  and  in  1076 
three  volumes  with  similar  titles  were  published.  Many 
plays,  however,  did  not  appear  in  these,  and  arc  to  be  found 
only  sejiarately,  or  in  the  collections  of  plays  by  various 
hands  is>ned  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  best 
modern  eiiition,  containing  thirty-three  pieces,  is  that  of 
Luis  Femindez  Guerra  y  Orbe,  with  Life,  in  vol.  xxxix.  of 
Rivadeneyra's  BiidioUea  de  Auiona  IHtpatU^  (Idadiid, 
1878).  A.  R.  Maub. 

Mor«t'to.  properly  Auhiudko  Boimcmo:  pafntnr;  k 
at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1406;  he  studied  under  Femunola.  At 
the  age  of  twentj4bre«  be  already  was  a  distingniabid 
painter,  and  worked  witb  Komanino  in  tbe  Corpus  Chriatl 
chapel  in  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  where  be  first  gave 
proof  of  bis  mastery  of  tone  and  color.  Bis  work  can  be 
Met  etndied  in  Brescia  and  its  neighliorhood,  but  the  Bma 
at  Milan,  S.  Oiorgio  .Mafgiore  at  Vemna,  S.  M.  MajKiofe  at 
Trent,  and  Sw  M.  dflUa  Pietfc  in  Venice,  and  tbe  chief  Eiu» 
pe«n  gallerica  poMeaa  floe  examples  of  his  worlb  Bia gnat* 
est  unpil  was  Qianbattuta  Uoraoi  «<  Benamoi..  D.  at 
BreMialn  18BI  J.  & 

Morgan,  CONWAT  Ll/OTi) :  Linln^jist  and  iisycliolotcist  :  b. 
in  London,  Feb.  6.  1852;  wus  edmated  at  tnu  iio^ai  (irara- 
niar  SIk.m  I,  Guildfonl,  and  the  Huvftl  School  of  Mines, 
London;  was  lecturer  on  Science  at  Hundebo«ch,  Se>uth 
Africa,  1878-^;  became  teacher,  professor,  dean,  ami  i»riii- 
cipal  of  University  College.  Bristol,  England,  in  18H4.  His 
jirini-iiiai  Wdrks  »ire  Annual  Hicliif/ij  {IHHlj  ;  Anitiuil  lAft 
and  inUUigenre  (IHiKI);  An  JiilroJuctiirH  to  I  'oinjntratim 
I'.tyrhiitiitju  (l.-iiM).  He  is  associate  aiirl  medaiist  of  tin- 
ltuyu.1  ikhuol  of  Jliiicjs  corrcspondfut  of  the  PJuladclplua 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Murchison  medalist,  etc    J.  M.  B. 

Morgan,  Damki.:  soldier;  b.  in  Hunterdon  co..  N.  J., 
1736  ;  removed  to  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  in  1755  ioincd 
Braddo^^k's  exn«<Ution  as  a  wagoner;  received  500  lashes  in 
1756  for  an  allegetl  insult  to  a  British  officer.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  independence  he  raised  a  company  of 
riflemen,  with  which  ho  marched  to  Boston,  and  accom- 
panied Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec,  where,  after  a 
orave  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner; umn  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  (Nov., 
1776)  colonel  of  a  V^ir^inia  rifle  retriinent,  which  he  com- 
manded with  great  nVulity,  and  was  conspicu'nis  nt  Sara- 
toga; promoted  to  be  linpidier-pmeral  in  l  T><<t,  tie  was  at- 
tached to  the  Southern  army,  and  Jan.  17,  1781,  won  the 
victory  of  Cowpens  over  Tarlelon,  sua-essfully  avoiding 
Cornwallis's  subsequent  pursuit  and  rejoining  Gen.  Greene. 
For  this  service  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  In  1705, 
as  major-general  at  the  heail  of  h  large  »rnvy,  he  was  eni|>loyed 
in  suppressing  the  "whisky  insurrection"  in  Peitnsvlvania; 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1795-09.  D.  July  6,  18Q2. 

■•vpaB,  Sir  Gaoaos  0. :  See  tba  Appendix. 

Morgan,  Qbomb  Wanwioain:  otganiat;  b.  at  Glouces- 
ter, England,  aboot  IKI;  at  eight  years  of  age  he  played 
the  oigan  in  the  St.  Nicbolaa  obnroh  there ;  removed  to  tbe 
U.  &  u  IMS,  and  was  cmpMiistMooeaBively  of  St.  Thomas's 
choteh,  Once  dnifoh  (ei^tesn  and  St  Stephen's 
Roman  Catholia  dnvob,  Ml  in  llmr  Toffe,  aod  the  Brook  lyn 
Tabernacle.  Ha  WW  a  remarkable  performer,  and  a  won- 
derful siKht-reader.  Bis  later  years  were  sjient  in  coix-cit 
tou^^.    1),  at  Tai  oriia,  Wash.,  July  10, 1892.        D.  E.  H. 

Mortfan.  (iKDHiiE  Washikotok  :  soldier  and  ambassador; 
b.  in  \\a>hinL'i<)ii  co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  '20.  fou-iii  in  the 

Texan  anuy  ti'r  in<ifpcndence,  attaitiintr  the  rank  i>f  caji- 
tain  ;  ^^ns  ti"|i|ininie,l  c.idet  at  tin-  T.  S.  MiHt.ary  A'  aiiemy  iti 
\>\\\  \Mlli.iiit  ^.-riidiinl  iri;:  setlleii  in  Mt.  Vcllioii,  U. 
ilS|:'i(,  atid  l)e<'.iiiii'  a  lawyer.  In  the  w;ir  wit li  Mexico  he 
MTvr  1  4k  yi'ar  as  colonel  of  tiie  Si  eond  (diiii  N  olufjteers  and 
then  .'IS  cldoncl  Fifteenth  U.S.  Inf:iiitry,  receiving  tliebrcvet 
of  brigadier-general  for  ConUvras  and  tJhurubusco.  where  lie 
was  amiely  wounded;  was  U.S.  ooosul  at  Mansillaa  1805- 
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ti,  ill  tht  Mter fear  W«g  tjliwilltod  nlnitit^r  to  Portugal. 
In  the  eivil  mr  be  wis  ^ipaiiitad  Nov.,  IHOl,  brigadicr- 
senend  of  volantoeiiL  Bjr  iwwm  of  iU-tamitJi  Ira  ndsiwd 
m  June,  1863 ;  wm  lira  nMnoeeHfnl  Demoontio  mndidaito 
for  Qanamt  ol  Ohio  in  1865;  was  elec  ted  lf.aia  1866  and 
1910.   D.  «t  Fbii  Monroe,  Va.,  July  27, 1869. 

Monran.  Sir  Hkxrt  Joiix:  bucc»tit>er :  b.  in  WaU's about 
iriiiT:  .-.h  1(1] -I'd  a«  a  sailor  to  Barliwlo!* ;  w»  ul  iht-nco  toJa- 
niikicH:  Ji'iiii'il  u,  lutiiil  of  buccantwrs.  of  which  he  soon  Imv 
i  timc  thf  li'jwicr,  uiid  ultimately  bccumu  p<i«M!s«wl  of  a  for- 
iiMilabU'  fli'ft,  with  which  he  repeatedly  ci>|itun-il  iDiiKirtaut 
Mjifiorts  ttud  ravaged  whole  districts  of  thf  SjhvihsIi  Mhiu. 
Miirj^'nn's  earliest  exploits  were  on  the  consts  of  Canipeche, 
when;  he  made  many  prizes.  He  then  mmbined  his  forces 
with  those  of  an  older  corsair  named  Manswfltor  ManMflelJ, 
and  the  two  a<lventurera  advanced  upon  Carta^fcna,  which 
they  would  have  taken  hail  not  a  quarrel  between  the  Eng- 
lish  and  French  buccaneers  broken  out,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  returned  to  Santa  Oatftlina.  Upon  Mansfield's 
death  Morgan  became  his  Ymr  and  succe^isor,  and  theaoe- 
forth  meditated  bolder  enterprises.  With  a  well-equippad 
fleet  of  twdlTe  Teasels  he  ravaged  Los  Cayu«  and  the  sooth 
ooast  of  Cuba;  marched  inlaod;  took  ana  nnced  Piratto 
Principe  after  a  fMmal  battle;  took  Puerto  BeDo  in  New 
Qranada  1668^  oarrjring  by  assault  ita  thm  fortr— The 
city  waeemanatad  only  on  payment  of  a  baavy  muom  by 
the  oovwDor  of  Pnoama.  In  (ha  foUowfaig  vwr  ha  assem- 
bkd^yi  the  <*bnitheim  of  the  ooart  «  (AennoiM*  de  la  eo«ia) 
forAnridaMn  AMMina;  made  rmdesvoui  at  Cape  Tlbiumo, 
Snoto  Dennfo^  Dm.  16, 1670i,  with  thirty<«eveD  rawah  and 
tfMwMLi  «ap(iired the  ialaiid ol  Saota OitaliDa » ae(^oad 
time,  and  took  and  dertn^ad  the  fort  of  Sao  Lovenio  at  the 
month  of  the  Owgiea  riTW.  The  btweHMen  than  asoended 
the  Chagres  river  in  eanae*  irHli  liMO  Ban;  liad  to  fight 
with  concealed  Indiaoa,  but  auooeedad  in  croering  the  ii^th- 
mns,  and  appeared  befon  Faoama  Jan.  S6, 1671.  The  city 
was  defenaed  bf  torn  iq^menta  of  the  linen  bestdee 
armed  eltiiaiM  and  3,600  laTage  IiidJaaa,  but  thia  oonsider- 
able  foTM  was  totally  ranted  and  the  dij  taken,  aaoked,  and 
Imnied.  After  a  rcsidenoe  of  a  month  at  Panana  the  bnc- 
caneers  returned  to  JaOHdlsawith  a  booty  of  over  ^,000,000. 
Morgan  then  retamed  to  einliaed  life,  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.;  became  commissary  of  the  admiralty;  pub- 
lished at  Lmidon  hie  Youage  to  Panama  (1683),  and  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ojiulence  in  Jamaica, 
he  diwl"  in  1690.  See  J.  C.  JiiiLcheson,  Sir  Henry 
(1880),  and  Howard  Fvlen  TAe  ilMceaM«r«  and 
e/kmariM<ia6tX 
Xorgan,  Jamb  APfumr:  Sea  fba  Appendix. 
Moiran.  J«nr  Hinni  addier;  b.  at  Huntaville,  Ala.. 
June  1, 1986;  aanred  In aeavalry  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war:  baeamo  a  manalkotnrer  of  bagging  at  I^xington,  Ky., 
whan  in  Sept.  1861,  Im  oiVMliited  the  Laxinstoa  Kiflea. 
with  whom  lia  jdned  0«tt.  BwokBer  in  the  CoofMente  wrtr- 
fee;  oommaadedaaqiMdranof  oaTaliy  at  Shiloh,  and  soon 
aftarwaid  begu  a  eeriea  of  raida  through  the  portions  of 
Kentiiokj  beld  b/  the  VnioD  forces,  destroviog  railwaTs. 
bridgea,  and  anppue^  and  gaining  a  vide  celebritjr.  In  1668 
be  waa  appointed  major-genenl.  In  1863  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  on  a  bold  rala,bttt  was  captured  with  most  of 
bia  oommaad,aiid  was  confined  in  Uie  Ohio  penitontiarv. 
He  anaeeedad  In  escaping,  and  a^in  undertook  a  raid  in 
Tenaeaaaa,  but  waa  aurpruied  dunag  the  nigbt  bj  Federal 
cavalrf  near  GraenTille.  and  killed,  Sept  4, 1864. 
Morgan,  JoiiM  Picrpont  :  See  the  Appendix. 
Morgan.  John  Tylp.r:  Senator;  b.  at  Athens,  Tenn,. 
June  20,  1824:  moveil  to  Alabama;  reoeived  an  academic 
education :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1840;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate amy ;  was  raiaad  to  the  rank  of  bfigadier-general ; 
waa  a  preaidential  elector  in  1896 ;  waa  ekaled  to  u.  S.  Sen* 
ate  «  a  Democrat  liar.  8, 1877;  le-elected  1886  and  1668; 
was  appointed  with  Juatiea  John  M.  Harlan  arbttntor  for 
the  U.  S.  in  the  Bering  Sea  controversy  with  Great  Britain. 
Morgan,  Lkwis  IlexBY:  See  the  Appendix. 
Morgan,  Morris  ilincr.  Ph.  D. :  clAssical  scholar:  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  8.  laW;  graduntod  A.  B.  at  llarvarxl 
1881 ;  was  head  tutor  at  St  Mark's  .School,  Soiithbor*iU);h, 
Mass.,  1881-84 ;  Ph.  D.,  Ilarvanl.  1887 ;  .nince  1887  instrui  tor 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  (> reek  and  Liitin  at  Harvard; 
author  of  De  ignis  elieiendi  mtxliA  n/rtid  nntinnoa.  Diss. 
Inaugiir.  (1887);  Diclinnary  to  Xtnojihunit  Annbotis  (with 
J.  W.  White),  18»2;  The  Art  of  UarMinamhip  by 


Morgan.  SnnnT  Owmaw;  Ladjr;  nevdbt;  h,  in  Dab- 
lin,  Ireland,  about  1980;  waa  tha  danghtar  off  an  actor,  who 
angtieiaad  bis  name  from  McOwett,  and  waa  aaid  to  poaacw 
aome  litetary  ability.  She  publiahed  in  1789  a  volume  of 
pcema,  and  afterward  wtote  two  noveh,  wl^  met  with  lit- 
Heauoeeaa.  In  1808  her  novel  7%«  ITiMJrM  £?wi.nJr«- 
tioHot  3Ui«L  gi^tMA  bar  a  sodden  tMtinilarity.  Thia  work 
introdaoeil  her  into  ariatoexatic  Knelisb  oirelaa,  and  In  1818 
she  married  S{r  Thomaa  Charlea  NongaOi  n  dfatiogttlahed 
physician.  She  continued  for  many  yearn  to  write  novels, 
songs,  comic  operas,  biographies,  and  worka  of  travel. 
Among  her  more  popular  novels  were  Fhmm  Maearlhu 
(1816) :  The  O'Brim*  and  the  (yUakerift  (1889);  and  lU 
lYinceiu  (18SS).  In  other  departmenta  her  most  celebrated 
works  were  probably  the  Lift!  and  Timet  af  Salwtor  Rom 
(1823)  and  \Voman  and  her  J/fl«ter  (1840).  Lady  Morgan 
was  long  a  leader  in  London  literary  Motrlety,  where  she 
gained  warm  friends  and  had  no  lack  of  bitter  enemies^  In 
the  la.st  year  of  her  life  she  published  PoMogte  /nm  my 
AutMoffraphy  (1858).  D.  in  London,  Apr.  18,  IbM.  An 
edition  of  ner  works  was  cdite<l  by  herself  in  1855-M.  She 
is  aaid  to  have  gBtne<l  £2!i,000  by  her  writings,  in  addition 
to  a  (lension  of  £'.iOQ  conferreil  ujton  her  by  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Grey,  See  Lady  Idorgan.  hrr  Carter,  Literary 
and  Personal,  with  a  (ilimpse  of  her  Friends  and  a  Word 
to  her  Calumniators  (I860),  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatriek,  and  bar 
jlfflmotra,  edited  by  Hepwoith  Dixon  ^  rola..  1868). 

Beviaed  by  H.  A.  T 

■MfMitif  or  l4fUuntioi  ■arrlago  [mmamatie  is 
iiom  Lata  Lat  maiymMift'eni  a  morning  gift,  a  Kind  of  dowry 
civan  on  the  moniuig  before  or  attar  the  marriage,  derlv.  of 
0.  H.  Oarm.  atoiyiHii  mominglt  a  marriage  between  a  man 
of  noUa  birth  ana  n  woman  of  infbiior  etation  or  nwl^  by 
the  tenna  off  wluA  neitlrar  the  woman  nor  her  ehiUren  have 
any  right  to  the  tiUes,  arms,  or  dignity  of  the  husband,  nor 
any  right  to  aucceed  to  his  estate  except  ae  provided  by  con^ 
tract.  Theae  netrfotiona  affeot  onlv  the  rank  and  propert/ 
righta  of  tlie  parties  ooooerned,  and  do  not  affect  the  valid* 
ity  of  the  marriage,  which  in  general  is  regularly  celebrated, 
and  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  are  legitimate.  Mor- 
ganatic marriages  are  still  common  among  the  nobilitv  of 
the  Germanic  states  of  Europe,  hut  the  roorganatia  wife  ia 
now  the  sole  wife,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  frequently  the 
case,  a  second  wife  taken  over  and  above  another  wife  of 
equal  rank  with  the  husband.  In  the  Middle  Agw  it  was 
unlawful  among  the  German  nattona  for  »  man  and  w<oiBan 
of  different  rank  to  intermarry,  and  severe  penalties  were 
attached  to  the  act,  (ho  woman  being  liable  in  some  cases  to 
tlie  death  penalty.  Those  i)enallie9  were  later  niodf  nit >  ■!, 
and  the  woman  and  the  children,  if  any,  were  ext  Inilci 
from  their  righta  to  the  rank  and  eatate  of  the  husl>and  and 
father,  the  childran  taUttg  Che  rank  of  the  mother.  Theae 
restrictions  are  UOW,  howerer,  Aww  away  with,  exceiit  as  to 
the  reigning  familiea  and  the  highest  nobility.  The  term 
left-hanihil  marriage  anwo  from  the  old  custom  that  the 
childrt-n  of  such  a  marriage  should  follow  on  the  inferior, 
that  is,  the  left,  hand.  See  ( 'hamhen'a  Journal  (l-xlinbnrgh), 
v<tl.  xxxvii.,  i>.  1;  Shelford  Oa  Marriage  and  Bimrret 
ZOpfl,  I'eber  Aisshriraten  in  den  regierenden  Furi>tenhfiH«- 
«rf»  (Stuttgart,  185:1):  ami  S<'hulze,  Die  llnusgesetie  dir  rt- 
gierenden  deutsclten  Funttrnhduser  (!1  vols.,  Jena,  lHflil-83). 

F.  SriraaEs  Allk.v. 

■•rnw  (formerly  Braahear)  City :  city;  .St.  Mary's 
parish,  lA.  (for  location  of  parish,  see  man  of  LouiMnna.  ret. 
Il-D);  on  the  Atohafalaya  rirer,  and  IJie  S.  Pacific  liail- 
road ;  80  milea  W.  by  8.  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  regular  steamship  ooramanicalion  with  Texan, 
( "uUm,  and  Mexican  ports ;  is  the  cent  ml  sugar  d£p6t  Of 
Southern  Ixtuisiana.  surrounded  by  a  utricily  sugarcane 
country:  and  has  lnrg«'  oyster,  fish,  vegetable,  and  nnwain- 
tefcata.  Pop.  (1880) -2,015';  (1800)        ;  (l(KH»  2.8»2. 

Kotton  or  "  Kkvjbw." 

MorganlleM:  town  (foondad  in  1811);  capital  of  Union 
CO.,  Ky.  (for  looatioN  of  county,  aeo  map  of  Kentucky,  ref. 
3-D);  on  the  Ohio  Val.  Hailwav;  5  milea  S.  of  the  Ohio 
river,  85  mllaa  S.  W,  of  Evanaviile.  Ind.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural ragton,  and  contains  five  churehes,  gradeil  pnliHe 
sc  hool,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  (18S0)  744;  (HWO) 
l.O'.U  ;  (1!)00)  2.04fi.  KidTOR  or  "  Si  x." 

Morganton:  town  :  capital  of  Hurko  co.,  N.  f.  (for  loca- 
tii^n  of  county,  see  niH[>  of  North  Carolina,  ref.  ;l-I»>;  on  the 
Catawba  river,  a4id  tlu-  Iticliinund  and  Danville  Kailroad; 
66  milu  W.  of  Stateaville,  «4  mites  N.  W.  of  Cbariotle.  It 
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In  Ul  ngricaltnnl  and  mineml  iwion,  mnd  has  gold  veins 
ami  a  weekly  newipapor.  Pop.  (1890)  1^7:  <1900)  1^ 

Morsrantoirn :  town  (ine<>r|HirNtt>tl  in  ITH.'i):  ohiiUhI  of 
M'tnoii^ulin  <■<).,  W.  \'u.  (fcir  Im-ntion  <>f  ttxinty.  .hcu  nmp  of 
West  \  irpnia,  n-f.  .VI);  on  tlio  Monongalu'la  riviT  at  tUv 
henil  of  till.'  Tilm-kwutcr  iiii|ir<)V*Titi(-nt.  and  on  tiiv  Itult.  iind 
Ohio  linilrotwl :  106  niili  *  .S.  of  I'iiishurg.  Ph..  with  wliich 
it  has  rcpiliir  slfHinlxint  ciiiuniunii-Htion.  It  is  in  an  u^'ri- 
cultural.  slofl<-riii"'int;,  anil  nat iiriil-piii  irpon ;  in  the  wat 
of  the  Wt-st  VirKinia  Tnivj-rsiiy  i;non-s*'<  lHrian.  c-liarturt-d 
18C7).  which  in  h)ul  1(1  [jrofc-isors  and  inslriu  tKn*.  21)8 
students,  (i.OflO  volumes  in  the  lil>r»rj-.  and  ^lo.tXH)  Invested 
in  scientific  nppuratns.  l|il."iO.0(lO  in  grounds  and  liuihiings, 
and  ^IlW.tXH)  in  t>roductive  funds;  and  has  walcr-worts, 
cltx'tric  lights,  and  a  senii-monthlv  and  two  weekly  periodi- 
calsL.    Pfip.  (IXHOs  T4.>;  (11*1M)I  l.Ol'l ;  (IftOfi)  1.Sf),V 

KnniJk  oi-  "  Post." 

Morirur'ten  :  h  iiioiMitniri  [iii>s  in  the  ttintun  uf  Zug, 
S»;l7-irliirnl,  iH'twr-ii  M. ir;^)irltii  IlilN  find  liiikc  J'Igeri. 
tin  I  •.■('.  fi,  l;il5.  tlui  SwiiKi  won  licrc  thrir  lirst  viitnry  nver 
thi<  AtiMrianii,  thou!;h  numbeiinj,' nnlv  1.400,  vs  liili'  iho  Ai.^- 
triiui  iirmy  consisted  of  nearly  15,000  men.  JScrvict-s  are 
j  t  rfoniirii  >>n  the  annivci^ry  of  the  battle  in  a  chapel 
erwvUiU  at  tlie  f<x>t  of  the  hilL 

Mor'ghen.  Uapiiael  Sakzio:  aograTer;  b.  in  Florence, 
Italy,  Juno  10,  1758.  His  father,  an  engraver,  gave  him 
early  instruction  in  his  art,  and  sent  him  to  the  «ch(M>l  of 
Volpato  in  Itome.  Volpato  gi»ve  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, took  hiiD  into  partnership,  and  shared  with  him  the 
lalx>r  of  executing  the  plate  of  Raphaers  FnnioMiis  in  the 
Stanzo  of  the  Vatican.  The  dedication  of  the  plate  of  Ra- 
uhoel'g  Tramfiguralum  to  Napokwn  in  1812  ohtaincd  for 
ftim  honors  and  preferment.  From  Louis  XV'lIl.  he  r»>- 
ceived  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Iho  cor- 
don of  St.  Michael.  D.  in  Flonuice.  Apr.  8.  18:B.  The  en- 
tire work  of  Morghen  is  estimated  to  comprise  2!iA  pieces, 
eighteen  of  which  are  from  liaphael ;  seventy-tlin-e  arc  por- 
traits. The  most  celel>ra(ed  plates  are  The  Iau>1  Supper, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  the  iUidanna  dfl  .Siieci),  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto;  the  Madonna  drlta  Srggioln  and  The 
Tranajiauralion,  after  Itaphaid ;  the  Aurora  anil  St.  John 
in  (he  WilderneM,  after  Uuido  Ii«nii;  and  portraiLs  of  Dan- 
te. Boccaccio.  Petmn  h,  Ariosto.  Ta!w<>.  Ij«oiumlo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  and  Franceses)  Mon^a.  Falmerini,  the  pupil  of 
Morghen,  published  in  1824  a  Lif«  and  portrait  of  lii»  mw- 
tor,  with  a  catalogu«  ot  hk  workn. 

RmriMd  br  Rvwiu  Srrvwan. 

Mori.  nS'fA,  Abiimmu;  Yjfwuot  t  wlMdar  and  atatcsman ; 
bb  io  tba  nwriim  of  Satwrna,  Japan,  in  IMS,  Being  a 
fMttlMiwiila  aoH,  iw  had  avMy  adTantagB  of  adiicatkiii,  and 
•tudied  nlnmd  Appoioted  to  a  legal  poet  aoon 

altfli^  ha  aailr  — wriated  himnlt  vith  educational  matters 
M  a  cooiniiMoiMr  ti  v^nah,  and  this  prodOcctioa  con- 
tiiiiutd  to  develop  itaelt  When  ehargS  ^t^airm  in  Waah- 
iajttoa  ha  arraoged  the  portal  oobventlon  with  the  IT.  8. 
He  aftwaid  Hired  as  minfater  plenipotentiai^  at  Peking 
and  London,  and  in  the  latter  clt  j  was  intimate  with  Spen- 
cer, Uux1«ir,  and  other  adraooed  thinker*.  il«  retnmed  to 
Japan  witn  distinct  edncatfonal  views,  and  wa«  given  the 
portfolio  of  education  in  1885.  which  he  lield  until  me  death, 
on  the  day  of  the  pruclaiuotion  o(  the  conAitotion,  Feb.  II. 
1860.  lie  had  been  guiMj  of  i«ime  negligonce  or  breach  of 
etiquette  in  vMtinx  the  nci«U  sliriue»  at  Im;,  and  a  Sbiutu 
fiuntic.  Nialdno  Duntaro,  working  himself  op  to  ^n^oxJ, 
■tabbed  the  Tisoount  in  his  own  house.        J.  M.  Ducow. 

Mori'ah  fthe  feminine  of  Mtirrh  | :  a  district  in  Pnli^tinc, 
on  one  of  wiioM-  mountains  Aliraliatn  attenifitcd  the  «ucri- 
llc!c  of  Isaac  ((Jen.  xxii.  2)  and  .Si>loin<>n  afi.  r«;u-.l  built  the 
temple  (2  (  hron.  iii.  1).  This  identity  was  allinned  by  Jo- 
$<<plius  {Anfiq^  i.  13,  2)  and  is  accepted  bja majority  oit tlie 
Inst  s<  li(»liirs.    S-c  also  Jf.risai.km. 

Mo'rier,  James  :  traveler  and  author ;  b.  in  England  in 
17H0,  WHS  a  nc]»h«-w  of  NVillium  W'aldtgruve,  Lord  IJjid- 
stock;  early  entercil  the  diplomatic  service;  was  private 
secrotiiry  ol  Lord  Kl^in  in  his  emba-ssy  to  ('on'itantin"ple ; 
wcfimimnied  the  grand  vizier  in  the  cnmjiaign  in  Kgypt 
against  the  Frericli.  Having  acnuin'd  an  iiitiimite  knowl- 
edge of  severiil  <  trientjtl  langUKu'ts  he  spirit  many  years  lus 
secretary  of  li  giilion  or  as  churni  d'ufmrtx  in  IVrsia  ;  pnl>- 
lislird  .1  Jonniri/  tlmnujh  I'uKut,  Armi  ntii,  and  ,)/t- 
nor  to  C'omtantinopie  tn  th*  i'eura  isiJS  and  liiOif  (London, 
4to,  1812),  A.  Steond  Jmmey  thrmgh  Ania,  ek.,  Mteten 
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the  Yearg  ISIO  and  IS  10,  wilh  a  JourtuU  of  tht  V'awige  bg 
the  Braiih  and  Homlniy  to  the  IWtian  Qvdf  (1818),  and 
attained  great  celebrity  through  his  romances  de.<i«ribi]i^ 
Persian  manners  ami  customs — Tht  Adcenturen  of  Hmjy 
Hafta  of  UfMihan  (-'j  vols.,  1M34-3H),  which  wa-s  followeabr 
three  otiiers  U|Min  the  same  theme — Zohrah  the  Itwtagt  (3 
vok,  ibSS),  AaetAa,  the  Maid  of  Kan  (8  vols.,  It^),  and 
J/irM(Svob.,lMl).  D.  at  Brighton,  Mar.  28, 184l». 

MU'rike,  Edi-ard:  port;  b.  at  Ludwig^burg,  WOrtem- 
berg.  Sept.  8,  1M>4 ;  studied  theology  at  TQbingen ;  waa  ae« 
ti  vu  08  a  niniater  lor  a  number  of  /ean,  but  retired  on  ac- 
count  of  ill-health,  and  waa  In  18S1  appointed  ProfleBaor  «f 
Literature  at  a  riria'  ac^Mdl  la  Stttttnit  Here  Iw  tanght 
successfully  ontu  1806,  vlictt  h*  agnfn  nlfoed.  Ua  wed 
June  4,  lafSb  NMIte,  who  in  his  early  Toutb  was  deeplj 
influenced  bj  the  Bomantidali,  but  kept  nluMelf  foce  mm 
their  extnmwances  owing  to  his  classical  tninlof,  nay 
iustlv  be  called  the  greatest  German  lyrist  after  Ooetlw. 
Like  the  latter,  be  onderstood  bow  to  transform  ]ifi»  into 
poetry,  and  how  to  remain  a  naive  poet  in  Sehll1of''s  tense 
desiiiie  the  influences  of  abstract  modem  thoogbt   In  his 

Utdiehte  {y^W)  he  gives  expression  to  the  deepwt  and  most 
tender  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  reminding  us  bv  the 
melody  o<  bis  rhythms,  his  graoeful  humof,  ana  his  onasic 
r«paee.4tf  tbabest  prodnetions  «f  Oenaan  popular  poetry 
OS  well  as  of  the  Greek  Tyrlca.  ItMkeVijMns  writings  also 
U'ar  a  classic  stamp.  His  famous  novel  MtUtrXoUm  (1888) 
can  in  manv  res^ivcts  be  compared  witb  Gaathe*s  WUhdm 
Meitttr,  ana  some  of  bis  smaller  storisa,  lika  Mmart  mif 
der  JfeMs  mmA  JVm  M>d  othen,  ar»  mastairpieoea  ol  tbeir 
kind.  His  tnindatlona  nt  Anaereon  and  Tbeocritiis  also 
<ie<<erve  bigb  rnise.  See  his  ^cewmMtts  Sdnifttm  (Stntt- 
uart,  1899;  Fr.  Tb,  YiseheF,  KritimilM  Odngo  (1844,  voL 
li.),  FriedriehNotter.iMKanlJrffrt]to(18?S>:  'uliM  Klai- 
ber,  Eduard  Jl&rike  (1876).  Jt  Lirs  Gtvubel. 

Morfllo.  ni'i-rccryo,  Pablo:  t^ildiiT;  b.  at  I"iu  nte  <1o 
Malvji.  Siiaiti,  177T.    He  was  a  ser^'fiuit  at  tin'  K.-tttle 
Tnifiil^'jir,        (liLfmLc  tlf  French  iiiv»>ii'ii  i  I'^t^H-i.i'.i)  wa-*  u 

no(<'.l  cli;.!  Ill   Murcia.    In  l^>'>  hr   i'lineil  the 

p>guiar  ;inny.  mi  l  in  IHH  wiks  mode  geniTJil  ul  ilivi^inn  and 
given  C'liniiiuini  >  f  10.(500  men  (snbsequenlly  n  -■  nri  rced)  to 
|>ut  down  ttie  rebellion  in  the  northern  i)art  of  .v.uih  Amer- 
ica. He  occupietl  the  coast  provin<'es  of  Venezuela  almost 
without  opjHtsilion  (.Vpr.-May,  181.'i),  and  in  August  ap- 
iH-ared  I"  f'li'-  < '  iri;ii.'i  1111.  which  was  only  tafc>  n  in  Deccni- 
iM'r,  after  hundreiis  of  ttie  inhabitants  liod  ilii  <i  cf  fumiiie: 
Morillo  himself  lost  3.000  men,  mainly  b_\  ilis,  ;i-r.  In  M,iy. 
18I(J.  he  en(er«l  Itopf>«A,  ni>d  within  a  few  wiclvs  Imrdly  » 
patriot  soldi'T  WHS  Icf'  in  Ni'W  (;ninM<l:i.  Mnnlln  iis.-,i 
victory  with  uK'uik>s  .M'M'iiij,  hiu!  srvr-ral  lnuiihi-d  |n'r- 
sons  were  execute*!,  including  many  i  f  th.'  fun  iin.Nt  i  iti- 
rens.  For  his  succe.sjun  he  was  ereali  li  (  "iiut  iif  ('aitatrrna, 
witii  ttic  title  of  Pacittcotor.  Meanwlnl.-  tliL-  jiMtiMtv  im.! 
org«ni7.e<l  new  forces  in  Venezuela,  uud  Ihj  niurciied  luto 
that  countrj',  leaving  part  of  his  {•■yi-r^  at  BogotA.  After 
TtoHvitr's  victory  over  these  Morill"  «  iis  <  ontined  to  Ven- 
•  ■yTu.  Ii»  ;  ill  N"V.,  I'^.Mi.  Ii,  wa^  f'ln  r.i  tM  -i;:n  an  anni5ti«'e, 
and  II  iifi'  r  111-  Was  ri-licvvd  al  his  uwjt  rt-sjuest.  He  sub- 
soquenlJv  *ii  Id  several  high  cDmniancls  in  Spain,  and  wnn 
created  .\l»r<|ui8  of  Fuentes  ;  but  his  vacillations  during  the 
contest  iM'tween  Fcnlinand  VI I.  ami  tin  i  miis  endetl  in 
his  <iisgrace  in  182:t,  and  he  retired  to  I  nuuc,  settling  at 
Ilochefort.  In  ls-'*s  III  |iiiiiii-in  d  nil  iiri  MiHitof  his  Amerl* 

can  cain|>aigns.    D.  al  livrchcfott,  July  il,  18118. 

Moriue,  ALrKKO  Risiiop;  Se»  the  Appendix. 

Moritwnlanlam:  See  UvAJtaBucAi.  Ukion. 

Morlalx.mAi'li':  town;  In  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
France;  at  the  aonflneaeaot  the  Jarlean  and  Kerlent;  6| 
miles  distant  fnm  the  sea  (see  map  of  Fnuiix,  ref.  S-B). 
Its  harbor  has  13  leet  of  water  at  ordinarjr  and  28  f«ct  at 
spring  tid««.  The  railway  Imm  Paris  to  Brest  is  here  car- 
rUi  across  the  river  cm  a  Viadnrt.  »31  feet  long  and  feet 
high.  Morlaix  baa  some  raannfaciun  s  of  tobacco  and  pa- 
per, and  consiileruble  ci»abting  traiie.    IVifi.     ml  1  }.80O. 

Morley.  Hknry  :  V>iographcr  and  literary  historian  ;  b.  in 
London.  .S  pt.  ir».  1S22  :  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Londnn;  practiced  nudii  ine  1S44-18;  was  two  years  a  suc- 
ce>«ifiil  iii>tnii  i<>r  :  li«same  in  1K>1  a  London  jouni.ili-i.  and 
afferwnnl  edited  The  Examiner  \  was  lec-turer  on  i-aigiisli 
literature  nt  King's  foUt  .i .  L  i  don,  lH.*»7-6."> ;  and  from 
lti«j.l  to  IbbU  WHS  l'rofcj>6<.>r  ut  Kiiglish  Lanijuage  and  LiU  r- 
atuTC  at  University  College^  London ;  then  oecama  enieritua 
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professor;  was  esaiDuicr  in  Enelish  lanpiage,  Htj»ralure, 
and  history,  at  the  University  of  London,  1870-75  and  IH'H- 
«3 ;  from  I87«  to  1888  held  the  same  professorship  at  Uucirn'!) 
Collflga,  London ;  and  from  l^i  to  1881^  was  prinii|>ul  of 
XTniveraity  Hull,  London.  D.  in  Carisbrooke,  Me  of  \vif;ht. 
SSkt  14, 1804.  lie  was  the  author  of  Jlotr  to  Make  Hume 
VnMaUhy  (1850):  iJefense  of  Jgtutranc*  (1851):  Ltves  of 
Paltaft  Cudan,  Cornelius  A(;rip|ta,  Marot,  etc:  EtiglUh 
WjP&cftie/bre  Chaue^r  (3  vols.,  1864-07).  rcviw«l  and  con- 
tiaiMd  M  mgti»h  yVriten  (8  vob.,  1887-93);  Tableg  of  E»g- 
UikLiitn^e(\mi)\  A  Firat Skelrh  of  Englinh  Literature 
Emfliak  Litmituris  in  the  Hrign  of  riWoria(1881): 
and  bat  edited  many  iiuuorUnt  series.  8uch  as  The  Lilirarv 
of  English  Litemture  (itel,  vols,  i.-v.) ;  Morlev's  Universal 
Lfbrary  (lie^nin  In  HW4);  CasacH'is  N'al tonal  Library  (begun 

in  JKsr,i.  rlc.  K<  viscl  l,y  ]1.  .\.  HllKts. 

Morlcy,  Jilii.v  :  uuthdr  lunl  s'Mti  -iiui;i ;  h.  at  Uinokburn, 
Lancashire,  England,  Doc.  24, 1KI.>- ;  r  liK^ated  at  Chcltenliam 
and  Lincoln  College,  OsfonI,  jfrmiuiit ins  in  1K'>{).  lie  wiu; 
ailniiMi-il  t.i  tlir  bur  in  1873;  nlitor  f.ir  miiiu- )ciir--  uf 
TTt*  Lilti  iitjj  (j<lzette,ot  The  Fortnightly  Ifeittw  Iruux  Ifyft? 
t/>  1883.  of  The  flail  Mall  Gatelle  from  1880  to  1883,  and  of 
Marmillan'ii  Magazine  from  IHHIt  t4>  IHM.  He  is  the  editor 
of  the  valuable  biographies  known  as  iln  l  .liL'li^h  M>  ii  of 
Letters  .Series,  and  is  the  author  of  manv  nuieutfrtiivcriiical 
and  biographii  al  >tudies.  including  Ftlmund  Hurke  (1H«7), 
Criliral  Mineellanirx  (1871-77).  Vultaire  (1872),  On  (')tm- 
proniise  (1874),  y/(y»(«waH  (1876). />i</V  t.i'  ninl  the  F>iri/rl(y- 
jxrdixts  (1878).  (  oMni  (1881 ».  Kmrrtuju  vlN"^4).  and  W'tttunle 
(1880).  An  edition  of  his  ll«rA«  was  publisihed  in  18,**0-«H 
(10  vols.).  In  1883  he  became  nieniln>r  <if  I'artiainent  for  a 
divi.sion  of  Newcastle-oii Tmh  ,  \,\.a  «;is  lii  fi  iii.d  in  lhi>  gen- 
eral elwtions  of  181).';.  He  is  an  uiImiih  ,  ii  l,:lK  r;il  it!  [h  litics, 
aD  adv(x-ate  of  Home  Kule,  aiwi  (  Im  f  >(i  ntHry  for 
Ireland  in  tilatlstone's  cabinet  in  l  ^^'-t;  uml  a^uiu  m  lbi»a-t»5. 

.Horlej,  SAMfEl.  :  philanthr,  j  isi  :   b.  in  Well  Street. 

Hitt/kiji-y.  liOtidoo.  Oct.  1,*),  iHtci;  in.  ri'.'i-r.l  his  inheriteil 
weailli  II  iiiuiuifHrt unT  I'f  Iid-'Ii  rs  ;  \  f>k  pr.'.-iiini'iii  jilace 
in  tii>  r>-Hi,'n>u~  '|i-iiijiri;iiiitii.n,  the  I'oMgn'gatioiial.  but  re- 
fu-.  ii  t"  Imlil  X\w  <>;lu'r  of  (1.  iiran;  wasa  lemler  in  the  "blue- 
nl.iM>ii"  .ir  total  ali^tiu.-iii'i'  tiiovomfnt :  mX  in  PnrlintiHMit 
iiu'!iil..'r  for  Hn-tol  from  ls(;s  to  ! '<."o,  whni  lnj  n.-nmi  in 
broken  lii'i.llii,  nftcr  (l.  i  linini;  ii  [.iM-ruLT'-.  H<'  wns  ii  mmiiti- 
c  nt  piitpitiof  phil(intliro|iii'.  n  liLriou--.  lUiii  [lolituMl  .•nti  r- 
piiit-s,  uuil  li  ft  im  i  ii..rmou»  fortune.  D.  al  his  house,  Hull 
Place,  near  Totibri,  |-»,  Sept,  5, 1886.  8m  hb  £*/«,  by  Ed- 
win Uodder  (Loudon,  1889). 

Msricf,  Thomas:  composer;  b.  in  England  about  1>'V4.'>; 
waa  a  pupil  ia  music  of  William  Hinle;  s(  n!!  .1  at  Oxfonl; 
imitetM  tlie  Italian  style;  was  a  skilKul  |  >  rf  rmer  and  a 
protiflc  comjxwer  of  anihems.  church  servici-s,  ballets,  can- 
zonet:*, and  nmdrigals.  He  published  four  books  of  Mad- 
rigals (1504-ltWl);  ,•!  IHaine  and  Eii*ie  iHtnxlnrli'm  to 
Practieall  Mu«»eke  (l.TO?);  an<l  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
(1601),  an  extraordinary'  porfornmnct".  being  a  j  oUcclion  of 
twenty-four  madrigals  in  honor  of  (^ueeii  Klizjibeth  (Orinna) 
bv  as  many  English  verse-writers,  set  to  nunlu  by  "Thomas 
Morloy.  Bach,  of  Musicke  and  Gentleman  of  Har  Jbjexiv's 
honorable  Cliapell."  Oao  of  the  vene^writen  waa  Jnlin 
Milton,  father  of  tha  eelabniad  poet.  Morlay  diad  in  Lon- 
don in  1604 

Mmmon,  Book  of:  Soo  Mormoxs  and  Smith.  Jo«>:fh. 

Xiirnions.  or.  as  they  call  themw'lv*  >•,  ili.-  (  '(iirRcH  ok 
Jr.scs  tiiaisr  of  Lattee-dav  S.ukt^:  n  n  lj^jous  ly-ci 
foundeil  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  at  l  ri.  ,  Sim  i  i  co.,  X.  V.. 
Aor.  6,  183(1,  since  1847  havinjr  ns  i filter  and  chief  wiit  in 
Utah.  The  membershin  in  U»i>0  u;ts  about  375.000.  includ- 
ing 20.000  living  in  other  c  ount  r!c<  than  tli<»  U,  S.  Thv 
Mormons  are  Chri-t iuns.  thi'ir  ;irti.  I  s  of  fmlh  liiTlunriL-  b.  - 
lief  in  God.  the  Ett-rniil  I'ii' b.-r.  nml  In--  Soi,,  .I.  -^u.-i  l  iinst. 
and  in  thi-  llolyGhoit;  thRt  nun  will  br  imiii-'ii  d  for  their 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  tn»nsirr,wsi4in ;  that  throui>h 
the  atonement  of  rhri:«t  mankind  iiiay  l>e  saved  by  oliodi- 
once  to  the  laws  and  ordinancrji  of  ihe  (Josprl.  those  onli- 
nances  being:  Fir>;.  i'  luih  in  \Ur  I, or. I  Christ.  S.'c- 

omL  Reju-nlance.  Tliiiil,  lkiu!i:.iii  (oi  tin- ri-iiiissioii  of  sitis. 
Kuurth.  Laying  oil  of  b  inds  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  (Jhost. 
They  also  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  G<ispel ;  in  a  ('hur«'h  organization  c<imprisiiig  ap<Ktlcs,  | 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. ;  in  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  prophesv,  revelation,  visidns,  healing,  etc. ;  in  the 
Bibitt  as  the  word  of  Uod,  "  as  far  a:i  it  is  traii^ilaled  correct- 1 


ly,"  and  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  tlu'  further  word  of  Gtxl ; 
in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Ten  Tril>es:  in  the  building  of  Zion  on  the  American  con- 
tinent; and  in  the  coming  of  Christ  to  reign  in  person. 
The  C'iiurch  organi/.atiou  is  a  theocracy,  puns  and  simple, 
the  ofilcers  forming  a  coimilete  j)riesthooa.  The  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  First  Presidency,  comprising  the 

f>re3ident,  who  is  also  designateid  prophet,  seer,  and  reve» 
ator.  and  two  counselors,  all  being  clMisen  by  the  IkkIjt  of 
the  Uhurch.  Then  follow  the  apostles,  of  whom  there  aM 
twelve;  the  patriarob,  aereniies,  high  nriesls,  elders,  bnh- 
opa,  priaata^  teaahan,  and  daaoons,  A  diatinniiahing  ahsr- 
actanatic  ia  baliaf  in  aopthiuotiB  divine  reTaUtion,  and  all 
areaatitlad  to  eiieb  nmlation,  but  only  the  communicatiooa 
from  the  Laid  iriueh  soma  tlirough  the  propbet-preeident 
lire  Riithoritativa  and  ueeeasBrily  binding  on  the  Clrareh. 
TUu.  ttni  presidaut  traa  Joamh  Smith.  Jr.;  bit  oouitaelon, 
the  three  comprialiig  tbe  origlaal Fiiat  PiMidan(%  ware Sd- 
uey  Kig.ioa  aod  Iredsrlck  O.  WiUiaan  Tha  flnt  patri- 
arch waa  Jcaeph  Snith,  Sr.,  father  of  tha  foondar  of  tha 
Churah.  Joaeph  SroitVa  snooeatofa  h«Ta  been  Bri)|faam 
VooDg^  ehoaBD  in  1847,  at  Kanaarilla,  la.,  aofr  Conndl 
Blufi;  John  Taylor,  dectad  in  1B80;  and  Wiifbrd  Wood* 
nti^  wlio  waa  draaan  in  1887.  Tha  aathority  of  the  pret^i- 
dcni  extends  to  temporal  as  well  aa  spiritual  alTain«,  al- 
though the  exercise  of  manilstor^  power  by  the  priesthood 
in  tcm|M>ral  matters  has  been  faUing  into  disuse-. 

With  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  present  revelation  as  a 
baais  Joseph  Smith  began  to  preach  a  new  religion,  and  in  a 
little  time  8uccce<led  in  gathering  a  small  congregation,  but 
ho  soon  incurred  the  enmity  and  aroused  the  active  hostility 
of  his  neighbors  in  New  Yorl£,and  at  th.  bi  ginning  of  1831, 
less  than  a  ve«r  from  the  data  Of  tin.  or^'anixation  of  the 
Dinn  h.  he  led  his  followers  WMtward,  aelllingat  Kirtlaud, 
I ).  There  the  sect  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth  through 
the  efforts  of  mi.ssionarii's  who  were  sent  out  by  tha  prophet. 
\  temjtle  was  built  and  the  city  flourished,  but  the  animosity 
of  tbe  people  of  the  neighborhood  hail  been  aroused,  an^ 
si'ven  yean  later  the  Mormons  found  it  necessary  to  flee 
Ileailquarters  were  next  set  up  at  Far  West,  .M(k,  and  at  that 
point  the  great  majoritv  of  the  saints  rallied ;  l>ut  their  so- 
journ was  brief.  The  haired  which  it  seemeil  to  ha  their 
fale  to  excite  became  so  intense  in  MiKsouri  that  open  war 
b.  iwi  cn  them  and  the  jicople  resulted.  The  Mormons  were 
for.  I'll  by  superior  numbers  to  retire  from  the  State,  which 
tbcv  ilid  in  18SI8.aettling  near  Commerce,  HI.,  where  they 
built  the  citj  of  Nauvoo,  and  at  once  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  the  Slate, 
An  extraordinary  charier  was  grante*!  to  the  city,  which 
made  the  coriwration  almost  imle^H!n<lent  of  the  Stal«  gov- 
eniment,  ana  gave  to  Smith  civil  ami  military  authority 
within  the  city  very  nearly  equal  to  the  religious  power 
which  he  exercise<l  over  his  pi'oplc.  Nauvoo  flourished 
wonderfully  and  the  Church  gained  in  menibershiii,  prose- 
lytes gathering  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
and  from  Europe,  mnnv  nii'^sionaries  having  Wen  sent  to 
foreign  lands.  Hi  vi  .  Iiowcmt,  the  popular  enmity  was  as 
keen  or  even  more  Viitter  than  it  hail  Ih-cu  elsewhere.  Dis- 
sensions also  arose  wilhiu  the  ranks  of  the  saints  themselves. 
There  was  a  clashing  of  autlioritv  between  the  .Slate  and  the 
city.  Finally,  in  1844.  an  ambitious  but  discontented  niem- 
iM'r  of  the  Church,  backed  by  a  considerable  following,  issuetl 
a  newspaper  at  N'auvoo,  vigorously  assailing  the  prophet  and 
threatening  to  exiM^*c  some  of  liis  nllcircd  immoralities  and 
misleeds.  Tli'-  )>n:itiiiL:-i,ilio.  wn^-  ni  mii  c  .li  ~tro\i  ii  by 
.Smith,  for  win.-,,,  jirre.st  a  warr.mi  issued  at  the  in- 

stBHi  !•  of  t  ':i  i  I  or,    Thewarruii!  w  n-*  issued  by  a  justice 

of  (  ;irt  !i;i;:i\  !i  ih  i^'liborinir  town,  luit  Smith  refused  to  sub- 
iini  to  ;ivro-l.  lb  \vi  u:  b.  f  irr  u  frienilly  just  ice  al  Nauv(H), 
who  ili-olijirp'<i  lum.  Tlic  Carthage  justice  issued  nn<^! her 
wiUTikii',  ill  which  the  i>rci])hct  was  charged  witb  tri  ;i-i)n 
Hgtiiiist  iln  <tnte.  but  .Smith  again  rcfus»'d  to  oU-y  tin-  urit, 
clnimini:  t|,.  r  ijht  to  give  bond  to  the  Nauvoo  jn-iin  to 
stiind  trial.  I  bo  iniliiiH  whs  siiininoiicd  to  make  the  »ir<st, 
anrl  Ihe  Morn: -to  iri'i.  .|  to  r.  -ist  the  attack.  Civil  warwas 
imminent ;  iudtH-d.  tiicre  Utvl  i)ccn  engagements  bi'tween  the 
saints  and  the  militia,  when  by  personal  ititcrci'ssion  the 
tnivernor  of  the  State  induced  .Smith  to  surrender  and  go  to 
Carthage.  This  was  on  June  26.  18-J4.  ()n  the  following 
d)iy  H  mob  gatheri'd  from  the  surrounding  country,  attacked 
the  jail.  ami.  ovcqiowering  the  guard,  killed  Sniitii  anrl  hi< 
brother  llynirn.  and  wouiulid  others  of  the  pMpbifs  party 
who  had  accoinpauied  him  to  prison.  It  was  tliouehi  llmt 
tbe  death  of  Smith  would  put  au  end  to  the  society,  but  the 
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Church  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  Brighara  Young,  an 
orgituizer  anii  loAiler  nml  u  man  actuated  bv  ambition,  had 
jriuiMl  the  (  litin  h  in  mid  bj  reason  of  his  oamestness 
i  i  ■  work  mill  dovoti  tn  tli>'  (irophet  ha<l  risen  in  the 
urgHtiiittiiuii  uiiiil  tii  tbu  liuit;  of  ihe  ossast-ination  of  Smith 
ho  was  at  the  heail  of  the  quorum  of  apootles.  He  at  once 
assumed  the  leadersthip,  a jMtsitiun  whic'i  his  strong;  charac- 
ter and  his  plaL-e  in  the  niii'i-tioiui  of  the  |>c<>ple  enabled  him 
to  maintain,  allhouffh  the  claim  waa  <li»j)Uted  l>y  some  who 
dt'<  lintil  to  B'.rept  his  rulership.  ^  oung  immediately 
pkuin.4  another  removal,  and  the  following  y»iar  there  was 
a  general  eiiiif^rMi  n  .n  frt)m  Xauvoo,  temporarr  hivulquarters 
beinsr  set  up  m  Council  Bluffs,  la.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
Brif.'hain  ^  ■  mns,  with  a  company  of  143,  again  turned  his 
bdck  oil  the  lulvancing  civilization,  and  went  in  search  of  a 
tii'w  !ibiding-plac«^.  After  months  of  traveling,  mooh  of  the 
(listivuee  travenMNi  being  through  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
the  party,  un  July  24,  1847,  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
which  Young  i>n>claimed  the  songht-for  laud.  Salt  I>ake 
City  was  foundtni,  snd  Young  returned  to  the  Missouri  river 
to  »lir»>ct  the  movement  of  tlic  people  to  the  new  home.  Since 
then  the  headquarters  and  the  KBlhering-plat^e  of  the  sainta, 
their  Zion,  has  been  Utah.  That  Is  the  "  center  stake,"  as 
tbey  term  it,  bat  by  direction  of  the  leaders  Mormons  have 
gfmv  into  th«  muToanding  States,  and  they  now  form  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  tiio  population  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  while  they  have  large  colo- 
nies in  Old  Mexico.  The  Church  seems  to  be  inoreatiing  in 
membership,  though  the  growth  is  by  no  means  ao  rapid  as 
it  was  in  its  e«rlier  days.  The  missionary  service  is  imtMi- 
atve,  hondreds  of  elders  being  ke|>t  con!<tantly  in  the  fleM, 
utd  minions  are  maintiiined  lu  vuioos  countries  of  Europe, 
in  Asia,  in  Australia,  and  the  Paoiflo  islands.  The  British 
islee  and  Scandinavia  furnish  DHMt  ot  the  couTertA. 

The  distinctive  oharacteristie  whiob  has  given  the  Vat- 
mum  Mtoriety  and  trouble  is  polrnnr.  A  plnnli^  ot 
wives  is  not  merelj  allowed,  but  w  odd  to  be  •  means  of 
eraoe,  the  number  of  a  nanv  wivw  and  diildrea  {Defaasing 
his  honor  and  glor^  in  the  wwU  to  aome.  The  piaetice  of 
polygainy  was  deiued  by  the  Jbrmona  in  eariy  days,  and 
Uie  alleged  divine  tcralatioa  pennitting  or  oommanding  it 
was  not  openly  onbiishad,  nor  waa  the  prindpia  paUkly 
pnaohad  natif  iAo  taints  wen  astlled  lb  Utab;  bid  it  has 
been  proven  that  Smith  had  aevetnl  wives,  as  did  a  nnmbcr 
of  tha  leading  Mormona  of  his  time.  Of  late  ytan  it  has 
been  maintained  that  the  revelation  saaetimiiag  poly^uny 
was  leedved  by  the  prophet  a*  early  as  1831,  and  was  with- 
held from  the  body  of  the  Chnnuk  and  from  die  world, 
although  tmsted  on*9  were  advised  of  It  and  permitted  to 
otlm  ths doctriii V  < ■}:■■>•  WSH  nqlygaaMr  has  been  pab- 
;  presebed  and  pru. :  i.  .i,  and  while  a  plafallty  of  wives 
inot  essential  to  a  muii's  g<xMl  iitantlingin  tha  Church, 
the  leading  men  gonerally  were  {mlygumists  and  were  fa- 
lond  over  tba  mooogamiets.  As  early  as  IMS  th»  Fc<l<>i  hI 
OonwnaHOt  undsttmk  to  stamp  oat  thopnctice,  a 
forbidding  it  being  anaeted  in  that  year.  TKa  efforts  to  en- 
force the  statute,  nowaver,  wen  weak  and  spasmodic,  and 
the  ^formons  paid  litik  or  to  isspact  to  the  law.  In  1882 
Congress  put  a  move  seven  statate  into  the  boolm,  and  two 

eiars  later  determined  efflorts  to  mitinva  it  wars  made,  the 
onnons  resisting  throogh  the  ooncta  antil  they  oonid  op- 
pose no  lonpr,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  being  estalv 
Hsbed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
Scovss  of  polygamists  fled  or  went  into  hldins  while  hun- 
dred^  without  effort  at  lesistaoce,  accepted  the  situation, 

S leaded  guilty  to  violation  of  the  law,  and  went  to  prison, 
lore  than  1,100  men  wem  oonvicted  and  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  usual  term  of  impri-ionment  being  six  months  and 
ths  flJie  In  1887  anotiier  law  was  enacted  by  Con- 

gress, which  ilisiucorporati'd  the  Mormon  Churcfaand  conlls- 
cated  iu  immcuM*  prci|KTty  in  excess  of  $90^000.  The  Emi- 
gration Company,  an'  extensive  transportation  association 
which  managed  tne  immigration  bnsincas  of  the  Chnroh.  was 
also  disincorporated,  and  its  r<'M)tm'c.'<  were  taken  p(i<<s('ssii<n 
of  by  the  Qovernment.  The  Mi>rm<>n!<  resiotixl  this  law  at!>o 
without  sueci'ss.  After  handred«  ha<l  endured  imprison- 
ment and  millions  of  dollars  liad  bcvii  sf«ent  in  payment  «t 
fines,  feeing  lawyers,  ami  so  on,  and  the  vast  property  hold- 
ings of  the  Chiirch  hiul  been  laet«  flnally,  m  bepb^  1800, 
l'r«iidcnt  Woodruff  issued  a  pronunciamenfo  against  po- 
lygnraous  marriages.  His  aotiun  was  approveil  by  the  IwmIv 
of  the  Church  in  general  conference  in  the  following  Octn- 
ber,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  a 
ploial  maRiage  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  Then  Iwve  been 


a  few  convictions  of  parties  for  living  with  several  wives 
to  whom  they  were  married  previous  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  nresldent.  but  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  where- 
as tne  celestial  marringe  revclniion  is  si  ill  in  the  iM.nks 
and  its  divinity  is  lielievi-d  by  the  fuithful,  jkIuuI  j^tolygamy 
is  an  institution  of  the  past. 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  above  n-fcmnl  to,  which  is  esteenie<l 
by  the  saint/«  a  divine  work,  is  merely  what  purports  to  l>o 
the  historical  a<'Count  of  the  occu|)ation  of  (ho  American 
continent.  In  brief,  the  story  is  that  after  the  destniction 
of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of  ttm^ucs  America  was  settled 
by  one  of  the  peoples.  Afterwanl,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c, 
liehi  and  his  sons  went  to  South  America,  and  from'  them 
were  descended  the  Indians.  It  is  also  related  that  after 
the  ItesurreotioD  Christ  went  to  America  and  preached  to 
the  people.  At  the  final  deetmction  of  the  civiliznl  (icople, 
after  a  series  of  bloody  wars,  Ood  commanded  the  proidiet 
Mormon  to  record  the  events  that  had  taken  place  and  se- 
en-te  tlie  record.  Mormon  obeyed,  and  it  was  the  claim  of 
Joseph  Smitb,  firmly  believed  by  the  aaiuta.  that  an  angel 
pointed  out  to  Smith  the  spot  on  a  bill  near  Palmyra.  N.  v., 
when  golden  plates  (waring  Mormon's  record  were  hidden. 
The  charadanon  the  plates  were  said  to  be  "Reformed  V.e\  \y- 
tian."  With  them  was  found  the  "  Urim  and  Thammim," 
by  wbidi  the  prophet  was  enabkd  to  tnuulate.  The  book 
was  firrt  poblished  in  ISaOi  and  with  It  the  oertiflcates  of 
thna  men  that  the  angel  bad  axlnbitad  the  golden  plates  to 
them,  also  the  testimony  of  etght  other  men  to  whom  Smith 
had  exhibited  the  pUtes.  iflie  BotA  a/ JTsnmn  is  not  n 
doctrinal  warii,  as  so  many  hsUefva^  bnt  nsiuly  n  namtiva 
or  neoid.  Tha  Mormon  doctrines  not  oontsiaad  in  tlw 
Bible  an  stated  in  porpintad  divine  nvebrijona,  and  thesa 
an  contained  in  a  volmne  uitltled  DoetrvM  and  Covemmta, 
many  editions  of  which  llave  been  published.  There  has 
been  vety  little  revelation  of  late  years,  though  the  right 
and  privuege  to  receive  communicatiotts  and  instmoliona 
direct  from  the  Almighty  still  exist.  Bnox  Gaoo. 

Morning-glory  Family:  the  Confo/cu^ofW*,  a  ginuii  .  f 
dii  oi  vlcl.  iimu-  [iImiiI  rnoiilly  twininpor  trailing  hf  rl>,.>,  »  ;i  h 
8l(iTniit<-  l<ii\i-s,  i,»;uiiMii'  !Jil'iti-  tl-iwiTs,  ami  n  sii]>,.rii ir  twi> 
or  liiri-r  .iHeii  uMirv.  Tlie  b70M«-cii'>  lu'i' ilistrituitfil  wid.-lv 
thri.-ii;hout  th.'  L'lol*.  abcnit  100  l>i'in>;  n)iti\.-s  of  the  U. 
Many  sim-ics  are  favorite  ornaiiu'rital  ]:laiits.  as  thf-  iin'iii- 
ing-glories  (sjM'cies  of  IfxmuKi,.  l»ir.(l«>-iiis  isjHi  irs  <>f  ('nn- 
l^ulfuluji),  KfotvnluK,  vtv.  Tli>'  >  I  I  jiolalii  i  fj«»naii  f/uta- 
iirii.'iiiiill_v  (if  Iiiili.-i,  lias  li'H^'  lir  i'Ti  cult i vj»l ><1  in  warm 
mill  li  rii|n  !iiti'  rliinaTvs  fiiri!s  Kill  ri;  ims  rt»)J,s,  Tlu'  ['.'iru- 
.sir  ir  >l<Hi(irrs  Iiuiiil  HT  lil  iiiUt  ci^lit  V  s]  .rrii'S  of  the  gvjin-  ' 

cuta.  They  tuv  to  reganle<l  as  tin  rninp-glorjis  wh>  h 
lutve  baoone  degnded  throQgb  paratiii  istii. 

t  llARLts  I'.  URSsvy. 

.Morny,  mSrneo',  Charles  AforsTE  Ijf»t  is  .Iosepm. 
Mukede:  soldier  and  politieinn  :  b.  in  I'arift,  Oct.  28.  1811  -, 
sun  tif  Queen  Ilortt-nse  of  Holland  and  Count  de  Klahault, 
and  con»e4|uently  a  half-brotlicrof  Napoleon  III.  Hi;*  birth 
was  kept  a  secret,  however,  and  he  was  adopted  by  a  Count 
de  Morny,  a  resident  of  Mauritius,  and  educat«><l  by  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Madame  de  Souza.  He  entertH*!  tlio 
army,  fought  with  distinction  in  Algf^ria,  md  was  maile  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  (^ir>mi  Il  iiii'iise  having 
died  in  18:17  and  left  him  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  h« 
abandoned  his  military  career,  returned  to  Paris,  and  di- 
vided his  time  and  energy  eanally  between  dis^tpntinn  and 
financial  speculation.  As  Jlinister  of  the  Intorior  lie  waa 
the  exwut<tr,  and  probably  also  the  instigator,  of  the  coup 
d'flnt  \  and  though  he  soon  retire<l  from  the  cabinet  and 
cnntHnti'cJ  himself  with  the  chair  of  prt-sident  of  the  corjts 
Uginhitif.  he  continual  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  emiieror.  He  was,  indeed,  next  to  the  Emj; 
Kut^i'iiie,  the  mo^t  ciiarsctariBtio  ffguM  o£  theseooti 
pire.  1).  Mar.  10,  It^. 

MorOk  or  Moor.  Aimtoirr:  painter;  b.  In  Utrecht  in 

ITilO,  lie  was  a  pupil  of  John  van  Schcml :  alao Studied  in 
Italy  an<l  gained  a  reputation  a*  a  |»r>rtrait-painter.  C%arle8 
v.  apfiointed  him  court  [minter  in  1598.  The  enitieror  sent 
him  to  Poriugul  to  paint  portraits  of  King  John  and  hla 
family,  for  which  he  fvas  sjtlendidly  remnnented.  Ue  was 
then  sent  to  Kngland  to  puint  the  portrait  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  bride  of  Phili])  II..  for  which  he  received  a  gold  chain 
and  a  yearly  pension  of  i'lOO  sterling,  besides  being  knighted 
nn  his  n'tii'iTi  ii  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  great  favor 
show  n  hii;i  \'\  (  imrlcs  V.  and  I'hillp  II.  he  bad  to  lly  from 
Spain  lor  Xear  of  imprisonment  on  aeoouat  of  a  breiacli  ot 
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oowk  etiquette.    He  received  permission  of  the  emi)f'ror  to 

So  to  Brusfiels  ami  remsinetl  ttiere.  The  Duke  of  Alva  to<»k 
im  undfif  his  protRction,  showed  him  ickaI  favor,  or»lered 
pcwtmiU  oC  bi:i  inigtn-jwic'8  in  the  Ktylc  of  Titian,  and  con- 
wncd  on  kim  and  all  his  family  jx'tisions,  Hppotniinvnta, 
ind  CMIOQl'  places.  Besides  por'truits,  M<m)  paiiitiil  hin- 
torwwl  mb|)ect8.  D.  in  Antwerp  in  1508.  His  chief  works 
M«  »  Remrreelion,  now  in  London,  and  a  .S7.  Pefer  and  St. 
PomI,  which  belonKtfl  to  the  Prince  of  Cunti.  The  Louvre 
ponemes  thre«  of  Yih  flncst  )>ortrait!«.       W.  J.  ij-rii^LttAX. 

Morac'co:  siiltanBte  of  Northwestern!  Afri<'a:  silualcd 
between  lats.  27"  and  36  X.,  Ions.  1°  and  1 1  W  \V.,  Imundf-d 
by  Aljfi'ria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of  Gittraltar,  the 
Atlantic,  and  Sahara.  The  area  i^^  estimatcil  at  about  21il.- 
000  s*].  mi|p«.  The  foast  along  the  Atlantic  is  generally 
low,  lliit,  sjiiiiiv,  v.  ry  rliinxerous  to  navif^ate,  and  affords  only 
a  few  harbors — Ki-Amish,  Il<ibat,  Caisablanca,  Maxaf^nn, 
Safl,  and  Mopwlor;  of  thej*  the  best  aiid  most  imiiortHnt 
are  Maza^n  and  (."asablanca.  •  The  coast  from  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  eastward  along  the  Mt'<lit('rranean  is  high,  bold, 
and  rocky.  Thp  prinripal  harbors  herp  are  Tangier,  on  the 
Strait  of  (libriilrnr.  niiii  F'-tuan.  Spain  dwih  I  'euta  and  sev- 
eral other  p>iints  on  ttiis  r<ia«t.  A  hrfiiilifiil  and  vpry  fer- 
tile plain,  fi'Tiliimiiii,'  all  tin/  l)ir;,'o  cities.  M^r^"  ro.  Vi  /.,  etc., 
extends  belween  lln'  <  o(i.si  range  and  the  Aihis  Mi>HMl(iiiT<, 
which  in  w^veral  parHlId  lines  traverse  llu'  ^(^lultrv  frmn 
N.  K.  U>  S.  W.  Nuiir  uf  thi-  fN'ak";  of  the  Alias  reau-Jies  llie 
litic  i>f  [i<  r|H  t.iuil  siKiw  ;  Milt/.iii.  the  highest  |K>int,  JW  miles 
S.  L.  of  iliii  city  of  .VIup  ici  n.  n<.  >  tu  a  heiijht  of  11.500  feet, 
but  is  often  entirely  frri-  frum  .<now.  A  nuuilM-r  <if  rivi  r> 
originate  in  the  .Atlas — tlic  ])rnn.  Siii,  and  >i  vrtal  >itiiillLT 
nviT--  111 iwiii;,' to  till'  Allrtiitii- iiinl  ttif  Muluia  to  tlie  Mi'ili- 
terranean — i^ut  nntu  of  tlu'in  is  n;ivii;)ilili'.  Tljry  uri'  ^''Iiit- 
ally  rapid  ami  cvcii  turl>ulcut  in  tin'  .-[innir,  Imt  oK.  ii  lii  — 
apfKWr  alti>srfl)ii'r  (lurin:r  t  lu' Miininrr.  Tin-  (.liiiiuli'  in  llin 
pliun  i«  fill,  Ifnijii-iiMl  bv  i'.«>l  lirec/is  fnini  tin'  .\tlus. 

wlu'.h  k<-f[i  ntl  the  sc'Kn  liini:  \»'iinls  from  Sjilmni :  in  tlir 
wet  s-'Hson,  from  N'ov<-iiiIht  to  Miin  h.  showrrs  nr--  frcijin  nt. 
In  the  iiiuuntain>  auil  on  tlx-  -outhi-rn  slo|n_'  i-xtn-nir  ln'iit: 
and  cold  tilii-rujUi',  arni  tiic  rlinni:./->  im:'  olti^n  vltv  ■-iiildcu. 
Excellent  maii»lt!!s  of  dilTertul  kitui-  Hn-  fo;niil ;  gold,  silvt-r, 
copjwr,  tin,  nickel,  nx-k-snlt,  and  siiijihiir  ooeur;  iron  is 
abundant  and  of  gooti  (pialitv,  and  triii  inH-ient  mines, 
probably  workrd  iiy  the  (Nirthaginiun-.  iirr  met  with  in  m  v- 
cral  places.  Tin'  hiMiriant  forests  which  clollw  moun- 
tnu\<  i  i  iitaul  onk.  rcddr  of  Lebanon,  pino,  and  majir  kinds 
of  vitiuabli'  timlt  r-lree?.  In  the  valleys  an<l  the  plain  all 
the  cereals,  fruits,  and  regetables  of  the  warm  and  t<  luji.  r- 
Bte  Zone*  can  In>  cultivated — whe«t,  maize,  rice,  siigiir,  «.:ol- 
tori,  toluirw,  gra|j«s,  oranges,  flgs,  almom^  dates,  beaas, 
siiiTron.  etc.,  but  agriculture  is  generally  in  a  very 
backward  state,  and  the  country  some-times  d(M>s  nf>t  i>ro- 
ducc  suflicicnt  wheat  for  its  own  demand.  Ij«rge  hiT«lH  of 
cattle,  horses  of  a  small  but  sj.intr.l  lircnl,  f,'nut<  n  lio-<i'  ~kiMS 
furni.sh  the  famoas  morocco  lya.ii)L-r,  tind  cmiiii  U,  uic  rtaix-d, 
but  exportation  is  forbidden.  The  lion  and  panther  are 
frecjuerit  in  the  forest*,  the  hyipna,  jac^kol,  and  wild  briar  in 
the  plain,  the  gazelle  and  the  (udrieh  in  the  regions  bocder- 
iag  on  Sahara;  acr|)«nis,  scorpions,  lijtards,  and  insects 
slwund.  Hwofltctares  of  fine  W(M)l)>ns  and  silks  nrv  carried 
on  at  Fez.  one  of  the  capitals,  and  of  bricks  and  silver-ware 
in  other  places ;  the  fea^  a  well-known  rcil  cloth  cap,  takes 
its  OMne  from  this  city  and  is  exported  in  largi-  i|uani  ities  l<* 
•U  MofawnmtMlan  countries.  Tne«>nly  branch  of  indu.stry 
eztMMirely  dt:volop«4  b  that  of  leather.  The  commerce  is  iii- 
OOuUtnible;  tbe  traflic  with  the  southern  and  ea-^tern  couii- 
trin  ■  ouried  od  br  cmTMU.  The  iiihabititnts,  estimated 
«t  SkOOOgOOO,  an  Berben  (jgtomUf  acriculturiste),  Aiaba 
(nonudie  Bedoniiw),  Moon,  Jews,  and  Negroes,  Tin  Qaw- 
emwent  has  v«rv  hidiSerent  control  om  tha  aio«ntiiin 
tribes,  paitionlany  tlioaa  among  the  Br^Bit  IfountainB  in 
the  N.,  who  am  ofaiafljr  Berbers.  Kotiiing  but  good  govern- 
ment  is  nesdad  tomaka  Xorodoooneof  tbe  most  Aoariahing 

EriB  of  Africa,  Tha  lanfM^pea  s|Miken  are  diateeta  more  <  >r 
a  ootnipted  of  tiu»  Bwber.  Anbio.  SpaaUdt,  and  Ne^gro 
toiwiies  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  Tlie  migniDc  rdigion 
is  ulam.  In  ancient  times  the  coantry  foroica  part  of 
M A  trRrrAn4  (f  . «.);  in  tbe  seventh  century  It  was  eonquered 
by  the  Arabs,  wfaoee  laligipo  and Cttstoms the  Mnois adopted. 
In  7M7  the  kingdom  of  res  was  founded;  in  laW  that  of 
Morocco.  In  1M8  the  present  djnastj  ascended  the  thmne. 
In  1814  alarerj  of  Christians  was  prohibited,  and  in  1(117 
puuej  was  suppressed.        Bevisca  bj  CYftva  C.  Aoahs, 


Morocco:  one  of  the  capitals  of  t  he  sultanate  of  Morocco; 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  fiH>t  of  the  Atlas,  l.-'iOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  s«'a  (ftisj  map  of  Africa,  ref.  2-H).  U  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  2^1  feet  high,  7^  ndles  in  circuit,  pien-ed 
by  se*-en  gftte^,  and  flanke<l  with  numerous  towers,  but  now 
generally  In  a  dilapidatfnl  condtiion.  The  city  was  founded 
in  t03S,and  was  in  the  thirteeiuh  and  fourt.  enth  centiirica 
a  famous  x-at  of  learning,  to  which  the  MiH>rs  of  Spain  sent 
their  cirildn'it  to  iw  cilucoted,  and  is  siiid  to  have  contained 
lOO.tMX)  hollas  and  7<l0.fKYl  inhabitants.  It  contains  still 
many  lart.'''  inosique-s  and  n  r!mj,-nilicent  palace,  otikerwise  its 
splendor  has  decayed.  Of  its  nmnufaHiin-i.  thnt  of  red  and 
yellow  niorcM;co  is  fainons;  iti  commcri-c  is  <  hii  fly  carried 
on  by  the  Jews,  who  nuinlH-r  alM>ut  6,000,  l>ut  live  in  an 
abject  condition.  The  climate  is  flue,  and  the  city  is  well 
watered,  but  its  streets  are  rerj  dirty  and  cnH*kcd.  and  tho 
sultan  and  court  spend  little  tune  there.  Pop.  estimated  at 
50,000.  Beviscd  by  a  U.  AOAIIS. 

MoroM*  Leathar :  tha  name  originally  giren  to  leather 
made  from  goatskins  tanned  with  sumach,  but  now  applied 
also  to  tha  inferior  8ort.(nan)  made  from  sheepAkins.  The 
name  appearB  to  be  derived  fiom  tb«  superior  eioelienoe  of 
the  leather  formerly  obtained  from  nforoeoov  The  goat- 
skins are  steeped  in  water  to  remove  the  hair,  and  are  then 
scraped  cleiui  and  smooth  on  the  fleshy  side,  and  placed  in 
milk  of  lime.  From  the  lime-pit<»  th^y  are  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time,  laid  to  drain,  ami  then  .stie|x>d  afresh.  When 
the  hair  has  U-como  thoroughly  l(>ose.  it  is  si-raped  off  with 
a  double-handled  steel  knife.  After  a  few  more  days'  steep- 
ing it  is  scnitied  <m  the  flesh  si<le  until  it  is  smooth  and 
even.  The  skins  are  then  placed  in  a  liquid  made  tMitt  UlO 
dung  of  pigeons  and  hens.  This  done,  thejr  are  sewn  up  in 
a  bag-shape,  the  grain  being  outside.  A  small  orifice  is 
left,  and  in  this  a  funnel  is  inserted  and  a  strong  infusion 
of  sumach  is  poured  in.  A  number  of  the  skins  thus  filled 
are  rolle<l  ttb<Mit  in  a  large  t\ib  containing  a  weaker  .solution 
of  sumach.  The  object  <if  this  motion  is  to  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  licjuid  contained  in  tbe  skins,  as  well  as  to  sub* 
jcctall  |jortions  of  them  to  the  equal  action  of  tha  bath. 
rii<>y  are  tiiea  iiea^ed  upon  a  wooden  rack,  and  prt>«sure 
liroiight  to  bear  until  the  sumach  penetrates  the  pores  and 
brings  the  tannin  into  the  closest  relationship  with  the 
filHjris,  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  [iroc- 
di-scrilteil,  which  can  all  l>e  accomplishes!  in  one  day. 
Tilt)  bags  are  uiim'Wii,  .M'ra^x'd,  and  hung  u|»  in  the  drying- 
loft.  When  again  wetted  and  snuHtthed  with  a  rubbing  in- 
strument they  are  ready  for  dyeing,  being  .<»ewn  togt'ther  at 
the  edges,  as  only  one  side  hos  to  be  colored.  The  moniant 
u.sed  is  a  solution  of  tin  or  alum-water.  The  dye  used  is 
chiefly  co«'hincal ;  Iwiled  with  alum,  it  forms  a  red  liquid 
which  is  Altered  through  linen  into  a  Ciu^k.  The  skins  un- 
dergo immersions  in  this  dye.  Thev  are  then  rinsed  and 
tanned  with  sumach,  and  afterwanl  fulled  with  ))eell«>s, 
polished,  and  dried.  Variations  in  color  are  obtained  by 
I  the  use  of  other  dyestuffs.  The  final  ojieration  is  that  of 
currying.  Tlic  prope*-*  varies  according  to  the  purjiosc  for 
which  the  skins  lui'  uiti  n<led. 

Enamel  oil<  loth,  nituie  to  look  like  morocco  IcHther,  is 
now  exti'ii-i\  1  ]y  iiM'd.  Morocco  h  atlicr  is  consideri'd  to  Ije 
the  liest  rnm<  rial  for  >w«ikt<itii);nu',  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  has  li  <l  to  i  \i(  ii>i\c  I  oiititerfeiling.  inferior 
sheefBikins  bi  iiiir  dn— i  d  uiid  dytii  to  r«>seliilil»'  it  it.'*  miirh 
as  jMiwible.  'Idle  pr-|'urution  of  imitation  nii'r'"  io  fro-ii 
shee|>skin8  doi-  liot  \ary  greatly  from  that  for  ttjo 

genuine  artic  h/.  The  i  i  ;  ir  of  i  he  leather  not  nl«  nvs  l'i  ven 
bv  dvemg,  as  almost  any  hue  cou  be  obtained  by  topical  »{>- 
niication.  Aniline  dyes  hare  been  used,  but  are  said  not  to 

ue  durable. 

Morone,  mn-ro  n«,  Giova.vxi  TUrmTA;  pjiini  r;  h.  at 
Albino,  near  Bergamo,  nlH)ut  1"»10;  was  a  pupil  of  Morctto 
of  Brescia,  whose  mainuT  he  strictly  adhcn'd  to  in  his  line 
pictures  in  several  churches  of  Ik'i-gamo  nud  the  ni'igldKiring 
country.  Moroue  was  famous  for  nis  port  mils.  Titiati  was 
in  the  habit  of  advi.sing  gentlemen  g<'mg  to  Hergumo  to  Iw 
pHiiile<l  by  Mort>ne,  Examples  of  his  work  an-  in  all  thu 
principal  national  European  collections.  i>.  P'eb.  S.  157^. 

J,  S, 

MOTOt.  mff'riit'.  Ami  Nicnoiost  historieal  and  genre 
pointer ;  b.  at  Xsnof,  Prance.  June  I«,  KCVO.  He  studied  un- 
der Cabanel:  was  awardeil  the  Grand  Prix  de  Kome  1873; 
medals  «l  the  Salons  nf  1876,  1877.  and  1H79 :  mcslals  of 
Honor  at  the  Salon  of  IMjO  and  I*»ris  Expiisltion  of  188&; 
decoration  of  the  Legioo  of  Honor  UWS,  His  pictures  are 
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markt'il  hy  adtniiabic  qualities  in  drawing  and  color.  Among 
his  principal  works  arc  The  Ouixl  Sttinarilan  (1880),  which 
is  in  Luxfinbourg  Gallery,  Pari*;  Toro  Colante  (1HM5); 
and  Hrtf  h«hufen—<  'hargt  of  tin  Eighth  tmd  A'inth  Cniras- 
tirrs.   Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  Corns. 

Mor'phenu  \^=Qt.  iiapA^is,  lin  r..  fii>lii'ii;iT]  :  tlii>  l""1  of 
sleep,  tton  of  boniniu,  i'he  aauie  is  first  found  ia  Uvkl 
{Met.  xu  aU,  647). 

.HorphU:  See  OpifM. 

.Horphol'o^y,  Animal  [morphology  is  from  Gr.  fuw^, 
form  +  Kiyot,  rfft.«c)n,  discourse] :  that  branch  of  zoology 
whieh  tri*ats  of  the  general  form  and  organization  of  ani- 
mal*, and  the  principles  iuvolved  in  their  structures.  It 
relates  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  structures  anil  organs, 
but  has  no  raferenoe  to  the  us4.>s  or  functions  of  parts.  It 
thus  coutraats  with  uiinial  physiology,  which  treats  of  adap- 
tation to  aurronndings  in  the  organism  a»  a  whole,  an<l  of 
the  use  and  functions  of  the  diver*  part*.  To  trace  the 
unitj  of  organization  in  the  widely  nirerw  forma  of  the 
antmal  kingdom,  and  the  essential  siiuilarit  j  is  their  mode 
of  evolution,  are  the  priscipiJ  pmblena  vitluo  the  piwince 
of  morpholcwy. 

Charaeienitica  and  Method. — ^The  s<^ieri<e  thus  di«tin- 
guished  is  of  conifMiralively  late  development,  as  the  tend- 
ency of  the  human  mind  is  to  determine  organs  md  {MWta 
from  their  us(»t,  ratiier  than  from  their  intimate  atrttctura. 
In  ordinary  languafre,  m  well  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
science,  the  orgunsof  less-known  animals  are  named  from 
their  conresmmlence  in  foaetion  with  tluiM>  of  man.  Thus 
the  fore  limb  of  •  dog  is  called  a  U  g,  though  its  real  our- 
nspoodeooe  tn  structure,  or  homolcgy.  is  with  tbe  am  of 
nuwu  not  with  the  hinder  limta  or  U-g.  The  foi«  limb  of  • 
Uidt  comspoodiiw  put  Hor  part  with  the  nnn  of  man,  ie 
callsd  a  wing;  ana  tjm  ion  limli  of  s  Hah  a  fin.  Tet  tlie 
aanw  word  wing  ia  uaad  for  the  flying  appaxatus  of  the  in- 
sect, although  the  wing  of  the  insect  hasatmcturallf  nothing 
in  oonimon  with  the  wing  of  the  binl.  In  the  same  way  the 
words  gills,  lungs,  jaws,  etc.,  arc  anplie<l  to  organs  with 
analogmis  functions,  regardless  of  tiw  waf  tn  whioh  they 
are  formed,  and  regardless  of  their  method  of  evtdution. 

The  discovery  of  the  tntth  In  awrh  matters  fl  the  func- 
tion of  moriihology.  It  is  the  aeienoe  that  tnatt  of  ho- 
mologiejfs  ana  its  pngnss  has  been  in  diveet  opposltfon  to 
our  prepossesMOiia.  ite  growth  has  been  so  gSrsdnal  that 
it  is  dUnonk  io  assitni  the  |>n>(H>r  meed  of  pruse  to  those 
who  have  oontribnisd  to  the  prognsnt.  Cavjer%  iseognit  ion 
of  the  four  bnmelies  of  the  animal  kingdom  (Radiates,  Mol- 
Insks,  ArUcahitei»  and  Veitsbratss)  kinited  the  seanh  for 
honobwies  in  Meh  gronp  to  usmbers  of  the  sane  beaneh 
or  snb-kingdom.  Von  finer  «t  nearir  tlie  same  time  reoog* 
nised  still  more  distinctly  the  principlss  of  morphology  and 
the  limitations  of  tiomalogjss.  The  transeendsatal  pnilot$o- 
pdhy  of  GeoSroT  Saint-HUaifSk  Qostho,  OkHi,  and  others, 
though  barren  in  nsdits  in  other  flelwi.  and  ersn  mislead- 
ing to  a  great  azteut,  was  of  some  use  in  the  diiTusion  of 
morphological  ideas.  Morphology  and  physiology  were,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  growth  of  scicDcs,  long  confused  to- 
gether, and  the  latter  employed  at  the  expense  of  former 
in  moq>hoiogical  rjuestions. 

A  principal  olyect  of  morphology  is  the  discovery  and 
correct  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  nature  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  respective  regions  and  organs  in  different 
animals.  Comparative  anatomy  (i.  e.  the  stroctnTS  of  the 
adult  antmal),  conipnrutive  embryology  in  its  ntmost  details 
(Le.  ths  anatomy  of  the  foetus  or  young  in  its  aovenl  stages 
cf  youth),  and  histology,  are  all  invoked  for  tte  solntion  of 
the  qusstioDS  involveu  tn  this  search.  Phystdrary  is  rarely 
of  value  as  a  guide  in  sueh  investigations.  The  student 
must  1*0  ever  on  his  guard  against  being  influenced  by  ap- 
jmreiit  similarity  of  functions,  or  snperfleial  similarities  of 
Jjarls  which  are  i^iibservicilt  to  a  Common  purpose.  Tlie 
niilural  prejms^-viions  with  which  all  must  to  a  greater  or 
lc«s  degree  start  in  the  ooiuideration  of  natural  history  must 
be  also  kept  in  check.  MoiUflcations  and  deviations  are 
innumerable,  and  mrts  that  are  instgnitlcant  in  some  be- 
come of  such  overwadowing  importance  in  others,  and  vift 
verso,  that  extreme  caution  is  necewiary  in  making  comptiri- 
sons  and  deciding  on  the  correspondence  or  homologies  of 
pnrt*. 

SuhiJinniom  ond  il^^niYiofM.— Morphological  problems 
admit  of  being  gronpcrl  according  to  the  itim  in  view  by 
the  investigator,  and  the  viirious  probU  ins  wliich  fall  within 
this  domain  have  been  classified  primarily  under  ())  anatomy 


(which  again  has  b<^en  divided  into  teotology  and  |in  ru<>r- 
(ihology),  and  (2)  morphogeny  (inolodiiw  oni'tgeiiy  or  em- 
urvolugy  and  phylogeny.  which  is  hssw  ciiiefly  on  palaaon- 
tology^  Such  arc  the  Ilivision.t  a<lvocatsd  in  an  exi4>nsivft 


(gieny,  wc 
the  Ilivis 

worE'on  morphology  by  llac-ckel  (OrensrsiE*  Morjthulitgit  itr 
Organ imneti),  who  'defines  them  am  follows:  Aaatomy  is 
nuirpholo^y  in  the  narrowest  ssnsa,  and  treats  of  the  entire 
stmctnrs  of  the  organiara.  Tedaiogff{at  the  doctrine  of 
stnictnrB)  is  tlwt  science  whkdi  treats  of  the  composition  of 
the  oflganism  from  orpnie  deonola  or antftiss  of  diflbnnt 
degrees,  ^rmnorphoiooy  (or  the  doetrino  of  fundamental 
form— <7fiimMinM!n/i!Arc)  Is  that  sdenoe  whicb  treats 
the  Buperflcial  form  of  olganie  individuals,  or  their  sterao- 
metric  fundamental  tbrm.  Marphogm}/,  or  derelopmsntal 
histunr,  is  the  geiiersl  aoifiUee  of  the  developing  form  of  the 
oiganism.  (hUogfny  (or  embrywlngy)  is  the  developmental 
history  of  the  organic  indiviauaJs  {onto).  Phylc^eny  (or 
|wla<onio|ogy)  Is  toe  developmental  history  of  otganie  stems 
or  geuealogicalsfaN^(p^ym). 

Tin  neoessity  tbr  exmA  expression  has  also  given  rise  to  n 
number  of  terms  of  which  only  those  most  generally  used 
need  be  referred  ta  Homalogicttl  paits  are  those  which 
agree  In  stractnial  lelations,  however  much  they  may  differ 
in  fund  ionSk  uid  pnsumaUr  are  modified  flrom  correspond- 
ing primitive  elements.  Tnus  the  arms  of  man,  the  foi» 
limbs  of  qnadcwpeds, the  wfaigs  of  birds,nnd  the  pectoral 
flnsofflshes(aDdM  whales) M^bMn<>l<>S<>es  of  each  ««her;  so 
are  also  the  htngs  of  the  air-breathing  vertebratee  and  the 
swim-bladders  of  fishes.  AnuUugoun  |>arts  are  those  whielt 
agree  in  function,  however  much  tb»y  mav  diflior  in  strtio- 
ture.and  may  be  (but  not  necessarily)  modifled  tnm  entirely 
different  piimitlve  elements.  Thus  the  wings  «!  birds  and 
of  insects  are  analogues  (but  not  homologues)  of  asdi  other. 
Of  conns  those  ocasu  which  ars  homologous  in  detail,  snch 
ss  the  wings  of  different  flying  birds,  are  also  anahMous. 
Melnmrric  ot  a»iaBjf  homolofieal  parts  an  those  wbich 
agree  in  gi^nersl  charscfaam  and  lelatioiia,  and  are  devel- 
oped in  an  analogous  manner,  bnt  not  from  the  identically 
corresponding  elomenta  Thas  the  tan  and  hind  limbs  ana 
the  seiial  homcJognes  of  each  other,  ss  are  also  the  diffcrrat 
vertobnB  in  the  same  indlvidnaL 

J?«m|pfss,— The  Inandi  of  vertebrstes  being  that  whose 
reprasentativea  are  best  undetstood,  as  well  ss  most  familiar 
to  tha  sdueated,  the  Hplfamtlon  of  mor^kgioal  principle* 
wfll  be  best  illustntcd  lb  their  esse.  This  may  be  done  bj 
first  taking  two  extremes  of  the  dass  craniata,  and  then  ea- 
deavoting  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  relalioas  of  the 
members  by  the  Intercalation  of  intermediate  types. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  have  man.  Man  Is  a  vertebral  e.  erect  in  M  at  u  re, 
wtth  two  limbe  developed  as  legs  and  two  as  arms ;  breath- 
ingairtfaron|di  the  medinm  of  lungs:  with  a  highly  developed 
biiin  divided  into  oerebnim  and  oerebellnm,  and  witn  n 
definite  number  of  ner\'es  ctinncoting  with  certain  organs 
and  porta :  a  bony  skeleton  divided  into  well-marked  regions 
—the  iiknll,  for  example  (in  which  arc  to  be  distin^ushed 
the  bnin-case,  the  lower  jaw  directly  articii1ate<l  with  the 
former,  several  small  ear-Dones,  and  'the  hynid  apparatnsX 
the  limbs^  etc.  On  an  examination  of  t  iie  utHlomino-thorai^ 
ic  cavity  we  find.  b<>si(les  an  intestinal  canal,  a  pair  of  luRga 
oonneciing  dinxtly  with  the  oral  cavity;  a  quadrihxmlar 
heart;  a dtstinotly  differentiated  liver;  liidneys  fur  the  Se- 
cretion of  orine;  and  highly  Bftecialized  organs  of  genem- 
tkm  (in  the  female,  in  connection  with  the  ov&riea^  a  ntenu, 
in  which  the  young  are  fog  some  time  Imme.  and  in  the  male, 
in  oonneetion  witli  the  testicles  certain  other  very  compli- 
cated jpnrts)! 

On  ine  other  hand,  by  far  the  lowest  of  the  craniata  stanils 
the  Lanoelet  (fimnehioMnma  tatueotala).  .although  a  ver- 
tebrate, in>isinuch  as  it  has  a  nervous  chord  incased  in  a 
sheafhaiid  st  pnrHlt  d  by  a  vei-tchral  axis  from  (he  abdoininal 
•  avity.  it  in  without  a  ilistinct  hewl,  and  hss  rather  the  as- 
IM-<-t  of  u  Worm  tlinn  of  n  vertebrate ;  the  bo<ly  is  horizontal, 
ami  pointed  nt  lioth  ends;  entirely  destitute  of  limbs,  as 
Well  tis  scapular  and  pelvic  arcties;  breathes  air  through  the 
medium  of  water;  has  no  distinctly  diffenntinted  brain  (the 
several  regions  in  the  higher  forms  not  being  rcpresimtcd 
tis  dtstitKt  elements),  and  the  sktrleton  is  representee!  by  a 
simple  notoctiord  or  iicrsisient  cartilaginous  axis,  which 
ends  in  a  point  forwanl,  no  skull  being  developed  ;  the  vis- 
ccra  arc  nlsi)  few  in  number :  the  Intestinal  c^nal  has  a  large 
pcrforutcil  pharynx,  and  thence  runs  straight  and  without 
hitcrid  curviiturc  backwarU  ;  iliere  are  no  lungs  or  air-blad- 
der; the  heart  is  tubular,  and  not  divided  into  partitions; 
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the  tiver  u  a  diverticulum  of  the  intestinal  c«nal ;  the  kid- 
neys are  extremely  rudimcntarr,  and  the  orguns  of  f^enerH- 
Uon  very  simple,  and  scarcely  ilifToriug  supirrtlcially  in  the 
two  sexes. 

Such  are  the  extremes  exhibited  by  the  members  of  a 
uaiverMUy  accepted  branch.  If  we  ('uiii|>are  tbeaa  two 
extremes  together,  it  is  at  first  im{K>s.<«ible  to  perceive  any 
resemblanoe  in  whole,  or  even  to  ret^ognize  the  Nimilar  or 
bomologous  parts  in  each.  The  8tutoiu«-iit  >u>  often  made  in 
popular  Works  that  all  the  repreAcntiitivus  of  a  single  branch 
or  sub-kingdom  are  built  upon  the  sanu- patteni,  and  that 
the  oi)rrt\<[vindinf;  part?  are  reproduci'd  in  all,  is  most  evi- 
dently f»l»itied  by  a  comparative  exHiiiination  of  the  animals 
in  question.  It  would  Iw  indeed  Mbsiilutely  impossible  to 
obtain  an  ndi'niiato  conception  of  ttic  correspondenci'  of 
the.sj  two  forms  witc  it  not  lliut  niinierous  intcrnuMilHtc 
ty|M«  exist  which  eiinl)lc  us,  by  .siRici>ivc'  >tcps,  to  triu'c  the 
developnu-nt  of  the  vurious  or>.tiii!^  and  peirts.  The  exami- 
nation of  these  internie<liate  forms  in  their  mlult  as  well  as 
in  tiieir  cinbryonie  condition  shows  us  that  not  even  the 
rudiments  of  ^^'veral  parts  exist  as  such  in  ttie  inferior  type. 
It  iM'i  ciiiirs  (  viil.'iit  ill  tile  i;  inr-M>  of  OUT  cxamiiiHt ion  that 
the  iiiiil)s  an-  I  he  (!■  v.'li 'ptm  iil  of  Imds  whic  h  sprilij.'  friitii 
the  side,  and  th^  -e  iirr  C.rsl  i!ev<  li  |i<  ii  in  s<'lachiuns  i-biirks. 
ray^,  etc'.).  The  bruin  Ijcci imes  i;riiiiuiil!y  licvi-lopi-.l  ami 
differentiated  into  rei:ioii>.  wliich  flnullv  hcniiin-  <iil"jriliuate 
to  a  central  mass  nd,'  crreliruiiu  us  we  ii^i  i  iid  llie  aninntl 
scale,  and  in  the  lowi -t  form  the  n-Tves  alone  are  present  to 
remind  us  of  the  relations  of  the  simple  lirain — if  so  it  may 
\>e  called — to  the  (niecialized  orptn  of  the  iiiu'ticr  funns. 
The  not<M>honl  in  liranehiruttoma  diM's  not  repn-M  iil  even 
potentially  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  vertebnite>,  innstmn'h 
as  in  th'-ni  it  is  the  result  not  oidv  of  development  and  ossi- 
fieatioii  of  that  iiotoi  hord,  Imt  /ilso  of  tlic  union  therewith 
of  elements  whii  li  have  orii,'inated  inde])endcntly  of  the 
axial  skeleton:  e.g.  the  skull  in  the  higher  forms  is  r?om- 
pos«l  of  eartilagi'  lH)nes  (Ihmes  formed  in  the  cartilage),  as 
well  a-s  membrane  Imuh  s,  nnd,  in  part  at  least,  the  latter  ere 
the  homologues  of  dermal  plait's  in  the  sturgeon  .".nd  s<ime 
other  fishes.  The  lungs  in  the  higlii-r  forms  can  l)e  readily 
connected  by  rr^gnlar  gnulations  wiili  tlie  singl  air-blatlder 
of  fishes;  nnil  the  relations  which  that  ha*  in  tlie  p-neralized 
or  lower  fi-ihes.  as  well  as  its  alisonce  in  the  si  lm-liians.  niar- 
!ii[iobrnn<  lii!ites.  nnd  /irattrhioslnma  shows  that  it  wa^  primi- 
tively a  simjile  iliserlirulum  of  tlie  alimentary  canal,  and 
consequently  <i|ily  in.r.  .miliIIv  r.  |.reseiiieii  hv  the  uii'litTereii- 
tiate>J  surface  of  tiie  iiili-sliuai  canal  in  /irinir/wisl'iniii.  In 
that  form,  likewise,  the  liver,  so  disliiK  l  in  ihe  hi^dier  forms, 
is  represented  by  merely  a  diverticulum  i)i  the  inleslinal 
canal,  but  already  speeialiied,  so  to  be  aclnaUy  eompH^ 
able  with  the  liver. 

Causea  of  Morpholotfiml  Corrfttpondmcf. — Tlw  "rea.son 
whT"of  the  coincidences  thus  indicated  will  naturally  lie 
called  for.  The  older  naturalists  a.'isumed  that  they  were  in 
accordance  with  a  "plan"  instituted  by  the  Creat<)r  in  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  representativcLS  of  the  several  great 
branches  or  sub-kingdoms  of  the  anintal  kingdom  were  con- 
stnacted  after  an  ideal  pattern  common  and  fieculiar  to  the 
Tarious  members  of  each  branch.  This,  however,  was  only 
another  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  animals  of  the 
respective  groups  agroe  in  structuns.  If  a  "  plan  "  had  been 
prBdetecnuiad  apon,  and '*|Mttems"  selected  for  the  con- 
Struction  of  enfalMil^  wiydeTiation  therefrom  would  indicate 
mbjeotion  to  a  hf^ur  power  and  failure  in  abilii  v  lo  carrv 
into  eieoufion  tbe  original  pilan.  If,  tbuefore.'the  plan 
woold  be  evidenoe  ot  nieseieaoe,  flie  ftflnvs  of  execution 
woold  prove  impotenoe  to  ntio  to  the  fUlnra.  Kow,  as  al- 
rsadT  pointed  out,  everjr  type  b  deviated  tnoi,  and  innu- 
merabk  exceptions  inteifere  with  every  extensive  generalisa- 
tion reepeoting  community  of  atmctun>.  The  idea  of  plan, 
therefore,  not  only  fails  to  give  any  explanatkm  for  morpho- 
kfioal  correspoDdenoeB,  but  in  its  actual  application  and 
failores  is  really  in  antagonism  to  tbe  cooeeption  of  divine 
on-ative  pover.  The  consideration  of  morphohMioal  prob- 
lems has  Rsnlted  in  a  general  adoption  <n  the  nieorythel 
th<>  correspondences  in  question  are  the  results  of  iteneric 
development  from  the  most  generaliml  common  stocks,  that 
iioinology  is  in  all  cases  the  expression  of  lilood  relationship. 
Tliis  theory,  at  first  a  '•  working  hypothesis,"  is  now  univer- 
sally accepteil  by  students  of  morphology,  liecaase  all  con- 
trary hyjwitheses  have  long  since  ceased  to  work.  For  fur- 
ther distuissioo  of  this  subject,  see  .Anatomt,  Comparativk; 
BiouMnr,  SKSLnnw.  ZoOuwr,  etc. 
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Moipholory,  T«<etable:  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
plants,  including  a  discussion  of  the  structure,  transfonna- 
lions,  and  homologies  of  their  cells,  tissues,  and  external 
parts.  It  has  often  been  restricted  in  txjtauioal  text-books 
to  the  external  parts  of  the  higher  plants,  but  in  modem 
biological  botany  it  has  the  scope  here  given. 

Morphology  may  well  Iwgin  with  the  cell,  whose  identity 
is  recogtnzetl  whatever  changes  of  fonn  and  function  it  nil* 
dcrgoes.  Whether  its  wall  bo  thin  or  thick,  uniform  or 
elaborately  marked ;  whether  it  be  spherical  or  elongated 
into  a  mere  thread ;  whether  it  be  simple  or  branched,  its 
identity  is  not  lost.  Modern  botany  recognizes  the  fact 
that  e%°ery  cell  is  an  organism  which  lives,  grows,  and  be- 
comes tuodified  not  only  by  its  growth,  but  eitenial  il^ 
fluenc-es  also.    See  Hi-sTouxiY  (  Vegf  tnhU). 

In  like  manner  the  tissues  and  grou|^Ki  of  tissues  arc  rec- 
ognized as  special  modifications  of  ma.s.se.sof  originally  simi- 
lar cells.  We  may  thus  study  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  boundary  tissue  (epidermis),  or  of  the  skeletal  tissues 
iflbro-vas^^'ular  Inindks).  or  of  the  mass  of  cells  OOUtiUltlng 
the  !)iilk  of  any  orgjin  (fundamental  tissues). 

In  the  study  of  the  external  organs  of  p'ants  many  homol- 
OL'ii  s  limy  hv  recognizp<l.    Thus  iMitaiiists  now  are  able  to 

I'  li'iiT   all    the   orj^'aiis   of   pliiiils   lo   five   CRtegorieS,  viz., 

thollouics,  phyllomes,  caulomes,  rhizomes,  and  trichomes. 


Tut.  1.— IVaiialtioii  from  thallomp  to  iboot :  a,  Mrttgeria  ;  b,  Cepka- 

totia  ;  C,  Fuutniihrimiii  lall  iiiaKtillUsTi. 


The  ThnUnrnf  is  primitively  a  row  of  cells,  as  in  the  con- 
fervas, i  It  -  H  ri  liM'oraes  several  or  many  ci^lled  in  cross- 
section  (as  in  Hntfraniorpha).  or  a  flnttene<'i  mass  uf  oiie  or 
more  laven:  of  cells  (as  ir.  /  and  i'nw  liverworts.  Fig. 
1.  o).  hnirn  tliis  coiniitii.ii  ilie  p.Hssut^e  i-  easy  to  the  lobed 
form.  M  iih  all  axial  portinn  soiiiewhut  dilTereatisMd  (Fig, 
1,  b),  aud  tluaUy  to  tbe  leafy  shoot  (Kig.  1,  c). 


Vm  J    isonie  pfayUome  fomw. 


The  Phyllome  is  always  a  lateral  member  upon  an  axis 
(caulomc).  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  deriveil  from  a  lobe 
of  the  thallome.  It  is  therefore  primitively  a  flat  stme- 
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timi  which  i*  its  usual  form  in  the  green  lea  f,  rery  i>rop«rly 
taken  m  tho  type  of  the  phyllome.  BracU  are  uiuierderel- 
Opmeiitd  uf  leavi-s,  alth<>uKli  iitill  green  ;  aeales  are  not  only 
underdevelopment!'.  )<ut  their  cell-walls  have  become  firmer 
(FIjj.  2,  a);  the  outer  floral  envdopts  (st-jmls)  are  usually 
similar  to  bracl.'i,  while  the  inner  ((R'tul^)  usually  have  a 
more  dclifate  tissue,  which  is  rarely  green  ^FiR.  2.  b);  gla- 
metis  have  a  jK>tjil-lilit'  tissue,  usually  little  expandeil,  War- 
ing polion-s-aes  tFij;.  2,  c) ;  rnrjtdn  bear  ovtdes,  around  whic-M 
they  fold,  making  the  ovary,  or  ovule  cavity  (Fig.  2,  d).  In 
ltaf-iendril«  and  len  f-xiiiutu  I  lie  framework  grows  much 
more  than  the  parencliyiim  'Fit.'-  '-,  ''./^. 

The  Ciiulomf  is  the  axial  j><<rtiiin  uf  the  plant  U|>on  which 
the  phyllnmen  are  lM>rtie.  'I  be  cauloini'  with  il.s  tihyllouies 
is  the  "shiKil."  and  this  is  morijhologicully  cijuivaletit  to  the 
thallium'.  The  tyiiii  nl  cuuloiiie  is  liie  titrin,  wliit'h  bears  or- 
dinary leaves.  ( iiher  fi)riiis  are  ru wnfM,  which  are  bnict- 
bearing,  slender,  weak,  ami  trailing  (Fig.  H,  a);  ruot-atockt, 
more  or  less  .tleniliT,  benritii;  brncts  or  scale*,  and  growing 
underground  ( Kiu- ■).'') ;  /"A'tj*.  short  and  thickened,  bear- 
ing scales,  atitl  growing  underground  t  Fi;r.  r)\  mrms, 
short  and  thickened.  Ii'iif-ln-arin^',  and  subterranean  (Fig.  ;i, 
</t ;  bul>)-it.rt.*,  .siiort  and  couicHl,  leaf-bcHring.  find  sutiierra- 
nean  (Fit'.  fliiwvr-iixr».  short  mid  lotiirjil.  beariiiLT 

bracts,  |M-rianth,  stamen*,  and  pistils,  and  ai-rial  (Fig.  3,  /): 
trndriln.  a«-rial,  slender,  llexible,  ni  arlr  destitute  of  phyl- 
lomw  (Fi^.  9,  g) ;  thorns,  atrial.  conicaL  rigid,  pointed,  and 
BMilr  daatitate  ot  phyllaaiw  (Fif .  S,  A,  A). 


Flo.  8.— Cauloinr  forma. 


The  Rhizome*  is  the  naked  axial  fiortion  of  the  plant. 
wUeh  ifc  terminated  by  a  "r<Mit-cap."  The  svblirranttin 
roottot  ordinary  plants'an?  typical.  Common  nuwlitlcations 
of  these  are  tbefl<'iiby  roolH  ut  many  plants.  A'rmt  nxii* 
grow  in  the  air,  ami  often  have  their  epidermis  peculiarly 
thickened,  as  in  the  epiphytic  orchids.  The  rtK>t»  <,/ jMini- 
titet  are  pecaliarly  mouillVd  to  inable  them  to  {Hiieirate 
their  botits. 

The  Triehome  is  a  surfat  e  n|ip.  ndage,  consisting  of  one 

•  The  pr*T«iIinK  uw  .if  ll.i-i  w.  r  !  f  -r  b  rof>t  sti»-k  is  iiidcfetwtWe. 
The  r«>il-m<M'k  (*  not  a  rout  I'Hi  h  st.  m.  nt,.!  vh..iilil  iml  l..'/ir  n  n<»ni<- 
whlch  is  ahaoIutWy  faU*.  .Ha:.i'ti..ti.-,1  lo  1  'J  k'  u>ai;e.    H  is 

tiBM  that  Ihfai  anoieot  error  waa  aUuuioued  and  ttie  l«riu  rvMured  to 
tti  yrttffif  a|f|tltwetiin^ 


or  more  cells  usually  arrangetl  in  a  row,  sometimes  in  a 
mass.  The  typical  form  is  seen  in  the  common  haira  of 
many  plants,  esjiecially  tho«ie  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  (See 
Hairs.)  hrUttts  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  or  a  row  of 
cells,  hardened  and  [lointed  at  the  a[)ex ;  prickltt,  still 
stronger,  and  usually  with  a  mass  of  cells  txdow;  scales 
(scurf)  in  which  the  terminal  cell  gives  ri.se  by  fission  to  a 
flat,  dry  plate  of  cells;  glnuih  in  wlii.  h  one  or  more  of  the 
cells,  usually  termiiml, secretes  a  gummy,  waxy,  or  other  sul>- 
slance,  are  conimon  exaiiii'les  of  other  (richome  forms.  In 
the  rotil-hair*  the  single  eloiigaied  cell  (or  in  the  mos^-worl'* 
the  row  of  cells)  is  an  organ  i^f  absorption.  The  k/hh  •■■rnn.  * 
of  the  Fkr.vworts  (q.  v.)  are  Irichonie  stmclures,  iberefore 
the  ovules  of  flowering  plants  must  be  reganlinl  as  liavin); 
the  .same  nn'ryphoioifical  signiflcance.  See  Botanv,  11air», 
IllsTOUH.^  I  V'^J^tilhTe),  and  LkaF.        CnARLES  E.  Bbswt. 

Msrplij,  Paul  Cbablbs:  See  the  Aiqpendix. 

Kofrlll,  Jovmi  Sum:  Senator;  h.  at  Stnflbvd,  Vt^ 
Apr.  14, 1810;  vagupA  in  nenautile  biuiaen,  and  in  184B 
beewne  a  fanner;  waa  M.G.  from  Teniunitl^-6T;  dinir- 
man  <A  ooounittea  of  wan  and  maana  and  autlior  ot  tlio 
Horrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  waa  U.  &  S«iator  1W7-7S,  and  waa 
rMketed  in  18».  18)8, 1884^  18Nt  and  180&  His  term  of 
oomfMutira  aerrice  in  OoncNM  niMeded  that  of  any  of  bia 
colleagues.  He  wrote  Self-eotueioutHem  of  Noted  ikreena 
(1HH6).   D.  in  Washington,  D.     Dec.  28, 1888. 

Horrill.  IjOT  MTaica,  LIj.D.  :  legislator:  b.  at  Belgrade, 
Me.,  Mav  3,  1013;  was  educated  at  Waten-ille  College  (now 
Colby  F'niveniiiy);  became  a  lawyer  in  1889,  and  removed 
to  Augusta,  He.;  entered  the  Ijegislature  in  1854;  waa 
president  of  State  Senate  18S6 ;  Govem<v  of  Maine  16S8-60 ; 
V.  S.  St>:iator  1881-78:  and  was  Secretary  of  tbeTrea«ui7 
.lull.  -Ji.  1876-Mar.,  1877:  declined  a  foreign  mission  m 
isTT;  was  collector  of  Portland.  Me.,  from  Mar.,  1877,  till 
his  death  at  Augusta.  Jan.  10,  1hm:1 

Morrllton:  city  (foun.li'd  in  is.*!!));  cajiital  of  Conwav 
Ark.  (for  lo.  ali.iii  of  c.iuiily.  sn*  map  of  Arkansas,  reh 
on  th.-  .Arkansas  river,  and  the  St.  L..  Iron  Mt.  and  S. 
Kailway;  .'HI  miles  N.  W.  of  Liitb  H-K-k.  It  Im-  i-.itton  and 
gri-t  mills,  iiiHinifa.  torics  of  lumber.  kI"-**.  I'H'l  furniture, 
an.i  a  monthlv  and  tw«^  weddy  new-paji- i-s.  1'  il  (1890) 
1,644 ;  (ItfOO)  1,707.  Editor  uk  •  Pilot." 

Morrii:  city;  eanital  of  (inindr  co.,  111.  (for  location  of 
count V,  see  map  of  Illinois,  n-f.  3-F):  on  the  Illinois  rirer, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  the  Chi..  lim'k  Is.  and 
Pac.  I{«ilr.«d ;  21  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Joliet.  61  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets  in  the 
West,  and  has  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coat  in  ofiora- 
tion.  There  are  manufactories  of  iron  novelties,  buildera* 
hanlware.  paper  oar-wheela,  tanned  leather,  brick  ami  tile, 
oat-mcal.  .ni  l  [il  iws;  and  a  Normal  and  .Si  icnt id.'  Si  bool.  2 
national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  if  I2<''MMn),  and  3 
l.iilv  and  ;i  weekly  newapepers.  Pop.  (18W)i  3,4n<5;  (isao) 
^t.A-Vt;  (1000)4,278'.  EoiroKof'tieaAUi." 

Morris:  vilhige;  capital  of  Sterana  oo..  Uinn.  (for  looi* 
t  ioii  U  ooanty,  aee  map  of  HioiMMta,  nt.  8-R) :  near  the 
I'oiuma  do  Terra  river,  which  affords  excellent  )>ower  for 
mannflaetniing,  and  oo  the  Great  N.  and  the  K.  Pac.  railwaya ; 
150  miles  X.  W.  of  St.  PauL  180  mOes  S.  W.  of  Dnlnth.  It 
is  in  a  stock-raising  and  Jp!ldB*grawing  n{gion,and  haa  a 
number  of  pictureMiue  iafica  to  ita  ▼iondhr  alllMding  good 
fishing.  There  are  6  churches,  a  Stata  high  ichool.  2  pulv 
lic-scMol  buildings.  4  Uugo  grain  etevatMs^  and  8  weeldy 
ne  wspapeti.  Pop.  (1880)  fut ;  (1880)  1,M< ;  OMO)  1,084. 

BDiTOBor"St'jr.» 

Morris,  x  vnhj  h.  P.  C.  li. :  stntcsiuan  ;  b.  at  Perth,  On- 
tario. (  Hiiiela,  .\hir.  IT.  l^JO;  was  (tbi.  iile.l  nl  the  Fniversity 
•  if  (tiasp.w  iiti.l  .'kl.  tiill  C'lll.-L'e.  ail.t  a.iniit;.  d  lo  the  Imr  in 
is."il.  lb' -at  fi.rS.iiith  Lanark  in  tin'  I'uilianient  of  Can- 
ada I'^fil-"^;  for  Fust  Toronto  in  the  Legislative  .Vsseinbly 
<if  Onlariit  IMTS-HH;  was  Minister  of  Internal  Keveiiue  1869- 
T2:  chief  justice  of  the  couri  of  mi.  i  n's  bench  of  Manitoba 
I**?"-',  ami  Lienteiiant-tioveriior  of  Manitoba  and  Northwest 
T.-rrii'iries  If^Ti-TT.  .Vs  con)niis-.iiiner  of  Indian  affairs  for 
Maiiit.iba  an.l  N'orthwest  T.Tritories,  he  negotiate*!  treaties 
with  Saultenux  aii.l  Cne  trilies  of  Indians  1K73-74;  acted 
MS  a  citiiiiii-siomT  for  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  I<ake 
Winiiii'i  i;  n  L'io"  in  IsT.'i.  and  with  the  Plain  Crees  at  Porta 
Carti.  ii  ami  I'ltt  in  IHT6  .  and  waa  appointed  (1876)  a  com- 
nn— i.>m  r  to  iiiv.  sticale  conflicting  claims  to  lands  in  Mani- 
tolta.  lioth  as  a  speaker  and  wnter  he  contributed  much 
toward  the  addition  of  tlia  polior  of  ooafedaration  of  tha 
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provinces.  He  irnta  Jiintiea  of  CaiMMfai  mXh  luAiam 
Hnd  Xova  Britamita  (1884).  D.  at  Toronto.  IIWO. 

N'kIL  Ma(  linSALri. 

Morris,  ("i.ara:  actress;  b.  at  Clevi-lttiid,  O.,  nboul  1S4§. 
Sht-  r.  iv.  il  the  first  elements  of  dramatic  olucation  as  a 
nii>M»i>rr  "f  tin*  Imlli^t  rDqw  nt  th«  Afwlemy  nf  Musif  in  Iht 
nativi'  i  itv.  In  IStll*  -lu'  |4u\>'ii  juvituU'  I'Uiis  al  W'l-iil'^ 
theater  in  Cllicuuiuli,  *u«l  wjtsttfl'  ruani  lijaJuiu  lailv  lln  rf. 
She  then  went  to  N'e\»  Y' rk,  .iiiii  ii|>|ivar(Hl  at  iiir  <il<t 
Fifth  Aveniu-  thfutcr,  where  she  exeite*!  udmimtiim  6y  her 
iin|>rr-i.n;itit.ii  .if  Annie  Sylvester  in  ^an  and  Wife.  Her 
Bii.  .  .  ^-^  wjis  Mill  fjivuier  in  Duxirce,  Article  47.  The  Genera 
f Alixf,  Camille.nu'l  .)/r  »>-  Million.  In  IH73  slie  made 
a  ti>ur  through  the  wcsu  rii  lukrl  of  th«  L".  S.,  aii<l  in  IHsO 
fnllillnl  an  engaffemenl  in  San  Krancisco.  For  alniut  ii  ii 
years  Mhe  was  eoin|K'lled  frequently  to  retire  tcin)>i>raril) 
from  the  stji^-  tlirouiili  ill-'iu'all  )i.  Mir  ri';,'niii<-il  iuT  >r  r-  ngt  h, 
and  ha«  trav«»li  ii  with  ht-r  uwi»  tunnwuty  liiv  I'uuitk  eoii*t 
an<l  in  th*-  Ni  r;h\vi  >t  with  great  suct-es!'.  In  the  spring  of 
1H94  f-\w  jtlaviii  tin  tiigHceuient  in  Now  York.  Her  jirosent 
ro|>ertory  is  iimited  to  a  few  play^.  including  t'tirtnilf.  JO  if  r. 
and  .ViJM  Iter  fort <i  is  (lie  einoiioual  rtiilnr  Umu 

the  |)n.s^ion!ll^■,  i's|.i  ciui;y  ~,,rri>\v.  crief,  and  8UtT4Tiiij:.  She 
Jiiarrii-d  F.  (".  llurri.it  lu  I'-Ti.  published  lu-r  iin  inoirs 
in  1001.  Iteviijed  by  B.  U.  \'ALLj:Nri.Nh. 

Morris,  Edwj.v  DArvini.  D.  O..  TJi,  f). :  rniuitiiur;  b.  at 
Utira,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  ^Sl,  IfS-Ti;  f:r!i.lnfitr<l  at  Valo  College  in 
1849  and  at  Auburn  Tlit'inioj^itiil  S.  iniiuirv  in  185'2;  was 
pa.-i.tor  of  the  S»«ond  Presbyterian  chun  h,  Auimrn.  Y., 
IS-Vi-i)."! ;  of  t  he  S'(r«ind  I'rs'stn-U'rinn  .  Imrch,  t'oiumbus,  < 
ia>>-«7;  wius  l'n>fcs-<,r  of  riiun  li  Hiv|,,ry  lt«67-T4:  and  has 
b^en  Pr<if'->s.  .r  of  'riic.*lv>gy  ui  \.:in-  I'tn'ological  SetnitiHry 
»Mv-  1''74.  IK'  was  moderator  of  the  (i.-iirral  Asni  nil.ly  ai 
Ck'veUiid  in  IH7."j;  delegate  to  the  euun.-ii.*  "f  iicfi.rnic.l 
Churches  (l'aii-I*resbyterian)  in  Edinburgh  I'^TT.  I'liila.li  1- 
phia  1880.  am!  B.>!fH.st  ^f*f^■,  and  is  (1804)  a  raeiubi-r  nf 
commiltfc  on  idc  rl■vi^:<^n  of  the  (.'onfcs.sion  of  Faitti.  11. ■ 
ha.s  ot>ntributi.d  ttrti._-lt  5i  Id  various  review.i,  and  ha*  pul> 
li.shetl  (httlinfs  of  CkriMinn  Ihictrine.  (<'in<'innati,  1880;  for 
u.««  in  his  classes);  Ectlenioloay  (New  York,  18H4);  Snlm- 
fi',n  <if'>r  D-ni'i  i  1hs7)  ;  A  Defenut  of  lAtm  .Sfin  intiri/ 1 18©3); 
au.i  luu  edUfd  .Scri/jture  Headings  {188«).      t'.  K.  llovT. 

Morris. Gfjoroe  Pope:  journalist  and  song-writer;  b.  in 
Philmlelphia,  <><  t.  10.  1802;  removeil  in  early  life  to  New 
York,  where  he  >".>ii  iM^gan  to  write  tor  the  press;  published 
the  New  York  Mirror,  in  contipcf  ton  with  Samuel  Wood- 
worth.  1823-43;  was  the  a^-n  ia't  of  N.  P.  \Villi.>«  in  pul>- 
lishiuET  Th'  Xftr  Mirmr  t\><4A),  The  Kvening  .Mirror,  luj- 
siste<l  hv  y.  1*.  \Vi!Iis  rtii.l  Hiram  Fuller  (1H44).  The  .V«i- 
tiontU  i'n-AM  ,\H-ir>-iih.  and.  a-i-Mtrrl  hv  N.  P.  Willi*,  The 
Home  Jouni'il  ilH4»Kiii.  M  .rri-^  ;vr ■  n  inirnber  of  p<ipu- 
lar  Sons^.  nii'ii]<lilnc  Wmnhinni.  S/iiir>  tititt  Trei;,  )[y  Molher't 
lithl.-,  \\',  >(■•  rt-  li'iifn  Tinj.Hi'r.  juiil  Xeitr  the  Lake  where 
Droops  the.  Willow.  A  coimilet.-  .■.Ii»'<>ti  nf  hi«i  IhFms  n\y- 
pMnd In  18ML  D.  in N«w  York,  i  ii v  t>.  i ^m. 

i{e%-i»ed  by  li.  A.  iSKi.a:i. 

Morris.  Oeoroe  S^Xvester:  philosophical  writer;  b.  at 
Norwich.  Vt,,  Nov.  IS.  1840;  graduAted  with  highest  hon- 
ors at  Darimoiith  Collcg«  1881 ;  aervod  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  civil  war ;  was  tutor  at  Dartmouth  lH6;^-64 ; 
studied  theojogrand  9|jent  several  years  in  (Jerinany.  chief- 
ly in  |ihil<«<<>piuo>l  atndies;  tr)in<<lated  UeU'tweg'^iV/i'i/ory 
tj/' /'/,//'jj*opAy,  withtdditions  (1871).  an«l  h«-cainc  Profes.s.>r 
of  MMlern  l4tPgmiW  aod  Literature  in  the  I'nivrrMitv  of 
Michigan  1870;  ra«8IMdthis  position  in  Feb..  ISHO.  and  in 
the  followinj^  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Louie.  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  institution; 
from  1878  to  188.1  was  lecturer  on  Ethics  and  the  History  of 
Philos^>phy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univerrity,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Ilo  wrote  on  philosophical  topics  in  various  n-viewH 
and  in  the  Tranmc(ion«  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London, 
and  waa  the  author  of  the  following  works;  Jirilinh  Thought 
and  Thinkers  (Chicago,  1880);  e«lited  Origg's  Philomrhtcnl 
f7/<M«i'«  (German),  for  which  he  wn>te  two  works;  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason :  a  Critiral  Kjrponition  (Chicago, 
1882) ;  Philosophy  and  Christinnily.  being  the  Ely  l^'ctun-s 
for  188:J  (New  York,  18><i) ;  and  JlegeCs  Philosophy  of  the 
StoU  and  of  Hiatory  (Chicago,  imi),  D.  at  Ann  Arbor, 
MiebL,  Mtr.  W.  18W.  Rerind  I17  W.  T.  HAnnia. 

X«iTli|  Qoirmimm!  towrerud  sUtcmiao;  h  at  Mor- 
liMiia,  N.  T.  (now  in  Kvw  Yoric  eitY).  Jan.  81. 193S :  wao 
of  n  traaltliy  Hunilr  vi^li  pnduaed  muj  diatingoidMd 


public  men  of  New  Tork;  «adncled«tSlnf's(nowOolain- 
bia)  College,  N.  Y..  1768 ;  w«*  aduftlad  to  ti»  bar  ^  1771 ; 
wa-s  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Nsw  Tork  1778;  naalstod 
in  drafting  the  State  constitntion  1716:  ms  in  th«  Contl* 
iiental  Congms  1777-40;  twouna  in  1781  awiilnnt  aupcrin> 
teiidsnt  «tf  nnanes  and  afterward  waa  Bobert  Norns's  mii- 
ner  in  meramtite  boaineflB ;  was  one  of  the  committee  whidi 
drafted  the  Federal  Constitution  1787;  was  engaged  in 
businesa  in  Frsnoe  1788-91 ;  U.  S.  aaent  in  London  1791 ; 
minister  to  Ftance  17»£-94 ;  was  U.  &  Senator  1800-08; 
tlisplayiog  remark^le  lUtility  and  eloquemw;  was  one  of  tha 
fathers  of  the  New  York  canal  system,  and  president  of  tha 
canal  conuniasion  1810-m ;  autlior  of  numerous  c.-savit.  etc. 
D.  at  Monisania,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  0.  1816.  See  .Sparks,  j/emoirs 
•  'f  Oouvemeur  Morrit,  with  Seleetioaa  from  his  J'nuers  and 
C''.rre^poiMf«iic«(<lirob..  Doatoo,  1882);  KfKwvelt.  The  Diary 
and  Letters  of  fiourerneur  Morris  (1888);  Annie  Carv  Mor- 
ris, The  Diary  and  letters  of  (fotivtrneur  Morris  (5  v«il»., 

1889).— His  eider  brother  Lswia  (b.  1786*  d.  Jan.  1786) 
was  one  of  the  aigneis  of  (he  Declaration  id  Independenea. 

MorrlH.  JoHX  Ootruu,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.:  clergvnian  and 
author;  b.  at  York.  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  18(W:  graduateil  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle.  182-3 ;  studie«l  theology  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  Uettysburg,  Pa.,  having  been  a  member  of  the  first 
c\im  in  the  latter  seminar}- ;  founded  tlie  first  English  Lu- 
theran church  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  its  nastor  l^M- 
50,  and  aft4.T  intenraia  was  pastor  of  Lather  cnmel  in  the 
same  city,  and  at  LuUrarrilla,  Ud.  Ha  was  the  fnt  fibnir 
rian  of  the  Peabodf  Inatititte  in  BalUaiBnii  and  upon  him 
chiefly  devolved  the  telcetlMi  of  tiM  bCj^nning  of  the  lai]g» 
and  vnlnable  Ubnnr,  as  well  as  its  thorougb  organlaition. 
From  his  entimoe  Into  tiM  mkilitxy  he  waa  nnmilnant  in 
nil  moveoisnte  emnw^vd  with  the  Amsrioantsed  portions 
.>r  the  Lnthenn  Chnnh.  He  was  •  newber  of  (he  Hut 
))^>ard  of  tnuteae  of  BtnnnrlvaoinColaga  in  1880,  and  de* 
hvered  annnally  a  oouiw  m  tcctnres  on  the  connection  b^ 
tween  science  and  revelation,  and  on  elocution  in  the  Theo- 
iogical  Seminary  of  that  institution.  He  was  the  founder 
and  in  18S1-4S  the  first  editor  of  Tht  Luthtmn  Obstrvtr^ 
and  a  eonstant  oontriinitor  to  the  weekly  ehuieh  papers, 
lie  also  wrote  frequently  for  TK$  Evangelital  and  Th» 
Quarterly  Rtvitum  (Qettysburg).  He  was  the  author  of  » 
number  of  volumes,  especiallv  Popular  ExjMsition  of  th» 
Oospels  (1840);  Life  t^John  Arndt  (185:});  Blind  Oirl  of 
Wittenberg  (IXM) ;  To  Home  and  Back  Again  (1858); 
Quaint  Sayings  and  Doings  concerning  Luther  (18S0); 
Bittliotheca  Ijutheranei  (1876);  Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran 
Minintry  (1M78K  translation  of  k'orstlin's  Life  of  Luihef 
(18?h;J);  Lii-i-s  of  <\  A.  G.,  T.,  and  C.  A.  Stork  (188«l).  In 
IHUJJ  he  organixed  the  Academy  of  Lutheran  Chun-h  His- 
tory, niid  presidttd  at  its  first  sessions  in  Philadelphia  in 
Mar.,  1H94.  Dr.  Morris  also  gave  especial  attention  to  en- 
tomology, and  wrote  two  volumes  on  the  Ijepidoptera  of 
North  America,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In»tiiiili<<n 
(IHCO-fll),  He  was  a  contributor  to  SUliman's  Journal, 
autl  a  menilMir  fnxii  the  Iteginning  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  tlie  .\dvanceniunt  of  Sksiethr.  and  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .Mnrviand  Historical  Sociitv.  I),  in  Luther- 
villo,  Md.,  Oct.  id.  18!!5.  Henry  R.  Jatoiw. 

Morris.  Lewis;  [."it ;  b.  at  Carmarthen.  Wales,  in  1834. 
Ho  wiw  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxfjtril.  and  graduated  in 
18-"i.  He  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  in  18fll,anil  i>rBcticed  law 
till  ISKl,  In  1877  he  waf  elect«Hl  honorary  fellow  of  .lesus 
College  and  secn^tary  of  I" nivcrsity  College.  Wales.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Carmarthensliirc  and  a  justice  of  the  |K'ace  for 
that  county.  He  hn-s  published  Songs  of  Tiro  M'orlds  (1871 ; 
secontl  st'vies  1874;  third  series  1875);  The  £pic  of  Jfades 
(1S70);  Giren:  a  Drama  (1870):  The  tide  of  Life  (1880); 
Songt  Vntvng  (1883);  Oyaa:  a  Tragedg  (188«):  Hongt  of 
Brilatn  {iWli ;  A  Virion  ofSainit  (tHOO^  H.  A.  BSBBS. 

Morri».  Mii  hakl:  See  the  Ap|icndix. 

MorrlH,  Ric-HARn.  LL.  D.:  philologist;  b. at Bennoodsev, 
T>indon,  Kngland,.St  pt.  8,  I8:t»;  waaedneatedat  St.  John^a 
Collegt',  Battersea;  was  appointed  lecturer  on  tbs  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  Kins^  College  School  in  Apr., 
1860;  was  ordained  ennte  nt  Christ  Church,  Oamberwelt, 
1871;  waaelected  bead  master  of  the  Boyal  Masonic  Insti- 
tution for  boys  in  1875.  Dr.  Morris  has  been  for  many  rears 
one  of  the  most  elBeient  members  of  the  Chaucer,  the  Early 
English  Text,  and  the  Philologirsl  .So<  iet  i.-s,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Utter  in  1874.  He  published  The 
Ktymology  of  I^otnl  Jfames  (1857l;  S/terioieiis  of  h'arly 
£n^iah{lWD;  Jiitiorieat  QutliHt*  of  ilnglith  Aeeidome* 
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(1872) :  Elemmtary  Le»»on»  in  Hisloriral  Engli»h  Grammar 
(1874);  Primer  of  English  Orammar  (1875);  Report  on 
jprn*  LUeratim  USaO);  FoUt-taht  of  India  (1884-85).  sixl 
otbar  ▼olomes.  Hebftscdiled  for  the  publuihirii;  tHK-ieiit>s 
numernas  w»rlv  tvxia,  among  which  urr  F.<trli/  hnglinh  Al- 
iiteraiix>e  Porm»  (IH65);  Chauf*r'n  l'„.tu-.,l  'Workn  (18««): 
Stkelioru  from  Vhauetir'i  CunUrhury  TaU»  (1><67);  Old 
Snglish  JIomilie»  (lHfl7-~l);  iSpeiu>tr'»  Work*  (1S6»);  Leg- 
mL  of  the  Hohf  Rood  {WH)  ;  Cumr  Mundi  (1874-75).  D. 
VMf  n,  18M.  BeviMd  by  H.  A.  Bnu. 

Horrift.  Robert;  financier:  b.  Jua.  81, 1784.  A  nntive 
of  Engliiiul,  he  WHS  taken  by  hb  father  to  North  America  in 
1747.  and  after  serving  in  the  counting-houae  of  Cbariee 
Willing  in  Fbiladciphia  ontil  1794,  formed  a  partnership 
with  that  gentleman  s  son,  which  continued  with  great  mc- 
oeas  until  1708.  Morris  strongly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  against  his  business  interests  signed  the  nonpjjoportation 
acrc«nient  of  1 763.  In  1776  he  was  a  delegnto  to  the  Con- 
tmental  Congress,  and  xtA«*\  against  th«  Dedmatkm  <A  la- 
demndonce,  but  signed  that  pai>«r  on  it»  adoptjoa,  sod  ms 
twlM  i»-olected  to  Ck>n^;rees.  ThronglM»it  tiw  war  the  larv- 
io0S  of  Mr.  Morris  in  aiding  the  Government  in  itsflDrndal 
difflonltiM  wan  of  incalcabbla  value :  he  freely  idedgad  hi» 
1>«naonl  credit  for  supplies  Cur  tho  army,  at  one  time  to  the 
amoont  of  IMMMMQ,  wiOMHit  whioh  tba  csmpain  of  IWl 
would  huTS  Den  ilmoat  imporiblo;  ho  ubo  eatdbllriifld  tlie 
Bank  fA  North  America,  in  1781  was  appointed  aaperin- 
tendent  of  llDBDoe,  and  held  the  post  until  m4,  continuing 
to  tmuAof  hit  oers'tnal  credit  to  faallitate  tha  needa  of  his 
dMMKinelit  Subcjequentlr  he  wu  A  mamber  of  the  Polin- 
arltraaia  LegUatore,  of  toa  oonventica  whldi  fhinwd  the 
Federal  Constitutka,  and  ftom  1788  to  ITU  waa  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. (Inclining  in  the  acantime  (ho  praftnd  poatfrfSean- 
tary  of  the  TnaaQry,and  suggt'sting  the  nama  of  Alaiander 
Hamilton  for  that  offloe.  ^Atter  engagiiuv  la  tha  China 
trada,  ha  in  bia  later  years  baoama  inrdsadin  land  apeonfai- 
tiona  wUdi  Tewlted  miooadf*  and  thwa  vaara  and  a  half 
wei*  nuMd  in  oonABemant  vca  dabt.  IX  m  PUkdelphia, 
May  8, 18M  Sea  PmC  W,  Q.  Sumner,  linaMitr  and  Fi- 
1MHMNW  of  tha  Anuriettm  Beooiutiom  (New  York,  1891);  also. 

Ssame  author.  Report  Morrio  In  Jlahen  of  Amariea  Series 
ewYork,  18ft2). 

Morris.  NViu  iAMt  |"i.-t  tmrl  artist;  L.  at  M'iilthHin.Ht/)w. 
near  LoikIou.  Eiiglmiil,  in  \H'-H;  wa^oilumri  li  ni  ihi-  Korest 
School,  Walthainstow,  at  Mnr!liiiiMii;,'li.  nini  nt  Kxct<>r  Col- 
lege. Oxforti;  !itu<)i>^l  'ml  lu  I  <|.  v  t.  1  hiiiiM-lf 
t<i  the  <lesigning  and  inanufa<-'turi' <if  urn-tic  iMu-.  iu.Iil  fur- 
niture. wall-jMifM'f,  stainml  pla.'s-,  ami  ..tli-  r  lirc.  imt  i.  lus.  In 
1858  he  pulili^lii''!  n  Miuill  \>rliiini' I'lititli-.!  'I'lir  Iirdnte  of 
(Juinfivrn,  nnd  Othn-  I'l"  >im,  junl  in  ISO?  T/f  Liw  and 
Iiiitlh  (//' -/kw/i.  H  narriilivr  |ii.»Tii.  lli-  |iniiri].iil  wnik.  Tin 
Ktirthu)  i'lmtdi'V,  wi\m\»Uh^  nf  Ir^i.tiiim-v  Mini  n  iiuujlii: 
lul<  >  111  verse,  a[)|io«riMi  in  four  |iju  ts  in  Isti^v  71  ■,  l.ove  is 
Eiujutik ;  or,  the  Frti  ing  of  Vli<irii!i,nt\<i^  m  irmiMlirv.  ap- 
peared in  1H7:5;  Ttte  ^Enriil  of  Vi'->iii.  translnteil  inti-  K:i^'- 
lish  Verse  (187(i) :  and  This  Hlory  of  Stfjurtl  the  Volsung  and 
the  Full  of  the  .V1W1/2  .;■<.  ;i  |  ..em  (18t7).  In  colliiboration 
with  Erick  Magnus-on  lu  hu.-.  tnui.slHtc<l  fmtn  the  IcclHUilic 
The  Story  of  Ortthr  th«  Strong  (\mi);  The  Story  of  the 
VoUiing*  and  the  Xihluugti  (1M70);  Thrre  Xnrlhern  'Love 
.SYori>«  (1875);  in  1H.S7  8j>j>oart-d  u  pnixc  tmn-lni  i>  in  of  the 
Ihlyniu-yx  in  1888  The  Ilonse  uf  the  WolJitigH;  ami  in  IHIH) 
The  Uoiila  of  the  J/oiintniim.  In  IMIH)  he  Ix-^an  to  Inll>li^ih 
Knglish  versions  of  the  Sagas.  In  188^  he  luililishwi  tlomit 
ami  Ffam  for  Art,  five  lectures  delivere*!  duriii;:  ih.  Iivi> 

i>rece«linK  years  in  London,  Hinningliitm,  and  Notiiui^'liuiii. 
le  Inter  liecame  a  leading  spirit  in  th-  S. i;ili.st  Letigue  and 
a  contributor  to  The  L'mninonwtal,  A  vuluiiie  of  <«»i'iBlist 
lectures.  Signo  of  Change,  appeared  in  1888.  Dm  I  .  ndon, 
Oct  8,  181XJ.  Hovirted  by  11.  A.  IU.kks. 

MorrlH,  WiLi.UM  Wai  :  >s  :  r;  b. nl  Hallston  Sj>rings, 

N,  v.,  .Aug.  31,  IHdl:  i,n,.lii,i:.  .1  at,  We.st  Point  ISiO;  pi^o- 
III. ill  I  -lecond  lieut.  ii.ini  Infantry  ;  transferre*!  to  tho 

arLill.Tv  l**'-?!;  <.iv.'(i  ;i^-;iiii-.r  1 1(»  Arickan'P  Indians  182^}; 
was  inHj'.r  uT  in mn'.  .1  '     rk  v. .hi nteers  in  tlie        iii. ile  war  . 

;  u.is  (I'l^  it.  il  li.v  j^iillHiil.  coiirliK'f.  ntiil  linnngnine! 
vuar--'  ir.irn-  ti  il;it>  1 1 SIT-IO)  gained  11  l.rillririt  rrnutation 
ii>  II  naiii.iry  luu  vrr;  w.is  .-ittHcheji  to  liie  judpi-aavocftte's 
i|.  |iiii- ni.  ri;  i.fdri;.  'I'livl. .r'-i  ;<niiy  )>n  the  Rio  (imnde  184tt ; 
wi*.s;i<  I  i\ .  ly  i  in  tlif  Ijnttlesof  Palo  Altoand  Hesacade 

la  I'aliiiH:  WHS  tnaiie  prcf<-<'t  of  police  and  alcalde  of  Tatn- 
uico  on  Die  occupatiua  of  that  port,  and  of  FnebJa  lti47-48 ;  I 
in  garrison  New  7orkhaiborl8S0-86 :  in  Florid*  18H^7 ;  on  [ 
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frontier  duty  in  Kan.sas  lH.'$7-58;  and  in  Minne»oul850-tt|. 
He  WW*  in  conunand  at  Fort  Mcllenry,  Baltimore,  1880-41, 
when  he  promptly  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  rioters 
in  till'  iiii'in..)rMble  aSruvof  Apr.  19,  18fll.  Ho  was  pn>inot6d 
to  a  lieutcnant-oolonwicy  May  14,  1881.  and  shortly  after- 
ward refused  to  answer  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  bv 
a  Maryland  judge,  on  the^und  that  it  had  become  iuTalid 
by  the'  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  was  made  foU  colonel  of 
the  Second  Artillery  Nov.  1  of  the  same  vear.  brevet 
brigadier-^neral  in' tho  regular  armv  June  6,  1862,  and 
brevet  maior-gienanl  Dec,  1(^  18<y>.  lie  remained  in  Gom- 
raand  of  h  ort  McBeory  thtoughoiit  the  war,  and  died  there 
IM?,  11, 1885.  Hevised  by  JaMBS  Maacvt. 

■orrlMbnrf :  port  of  entry  of  Hondas  Countr.  Ontario, 
Canada;  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  BaptdeduPlat 
Canal,  and  on  the  ttrand  Trunk  Railway ;  WS  miles  above 
Montreal  and  op|K)*iit«  the  viliuge  of  Waddington,  N.  Y.  (see 
map  of  Ontario,  ref.  2-1).  It  baa  fine  water-power,  well  im- 
proved, and  doea  a  laqn  diippinig  boaineas.  Popi.  (1881) 
1,85«. 

Morris  llnnee  [iirobably  Mimrinh  dnnc.-]  :  a  nid.'  liiui.  " 
cotninon  m  l".n ltIjiiuI  in  the  IMniiDr  Atje-.  mni  rvcn  iimw  ..c- 
r;i-i..iui'ily  |.i  rf.irrni'd  111  till'  ruriil  dl-lrKt--.  Tlie  .iniui  .11  ..r 
holiiiy-liorw,  Ucliiii  lii».ii.  Mni.l  Marimi.  mni  nlli.-r  (t\u- 
ta-xtie  chanii  iiTs  1  ftm  li.irv  u  j.iirt  in  it.  It  wn>  ^^vii'Tiilly 
|M>rforn>e<l  l>y  yonn^'  men  gaudily  decorat«l  wilii  coioretl 
ribbons  and  using  Im>11$,  caatanela,  swonls,  etc. 

Morris  Island :  a  low,  narrow  sand-island  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor.  South  Carolina, 
a  little  more  thnn  miles  long,  lying  bruaalside  to  the 
o(x>an.  Soon  after  ihc  outbreak  of  the  civil  wtir  (1861)  the 
Confederates  erected  Fort  Wagner  and  several  batterie«  on 
Morris  island  as  part  of  the  exterior  line  of  dpfense*  for 
Charleston,  Theaouth  end  of  the  island  «a$  cai'turnd  hv 
an  aKsauli  made  tnm  email  boats  br  Union  fone-,  luly  iq, 
186;},  and  two  tuiMu-cewfnl  assault.-*  upon  Fort  Wugtier, 
locate<l  near  the  north  end  of  the  i.Mand.  followetl  July  11 
and  18,  the  object  living  to  get  within  effective  breaching 
distance  of  Fort  Suml«r,  oconpyingr  an  interior  line  about 
2.700  vanls  distant  from  Port  Wagner.  After  the  n>«jiult  of 
the  l<<tb,  it  was  determined  to  reiluco  Ftirt  Wacn.  r  \>y  a 
regular  siege  and  thiit  was  proseoutod  vigorouslv,  a  fourth 
parallel  being  establishefi  Aug.  21  at  an  average  of  yanU 
frfiin  Furt  Wagner.  t)n  the  26th  a  sand-ridge  alH>itt  100 
yards  in  adTano*  of  the  fourth  {larallel  and  2U0  yards  from 
iRort  Wagner  was  earrii'd  by  assault,  and  the  tlhh  Parallel 
established  thereon.  1l4-tween  this  parallel  and  the  fort  the 
island  narn>wed  to  about  ,(0  yards  in  width  and  2  fts't  in 
depth  above  high  water.  T6e  nary  occupied  the  main 
( iianiicl  abreast  the  island,  andco^pented  in  keeping  down 
till  fire  from  the  fort.  The  tlBOcbw  were  pushed  forward 
by  tiie  evening  of  Sept.  8  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  on 
tlie  side  next  the  sea,  completely  masking  the  cneniy'K  guns, 
and  orders  were  given  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the 
following  morning.  During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
tho  fort,  and  Morris  island  came  into  poeacssion  oif  th«  Union 
forcca.  See  BoHBinnnnrr. 

MorriHon  :  city  (founded  in  1855);  capital  of  Whiteside 
CO..  111.  (for  lo«-iilion  of  <'ounty.  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref. 
2-1));  on  the  Chi.  and  N.  W.' Hailway ;  124  miles  W.  of 
Chicago.  It  is  in  an  agricultural.  <lair>  ing.  and  stock-rais- 
ing region  ;  contains  6  cliurclu's.  a  large  gra<lcil  st'hool.  pul>- 
lic  library  and  museum,  a  national  tmnk  with  capital  of 
IIOO.WW.  a  private  bank,  ami  2  weekly  ne>vs[>apen!.;  and 
has  water-works  supplying  natural-spring  water,  thorough 
s<>werage.  elect ric-lii;lit  plarit.  an<l  .'>everal  maniifiactocisaa 
Pop.  (188t»)  1,!I81  ;  (1H5H))  2,088;  (UKX))  2,308. 

K|)IT<>1£  or  ■•  Sf.M 

Morrison,  Konit;KT,  1>.  i).,     K.  ^^. :  lir-t  I'rutc^iani  mi.+- 
sionary  to  China;  b.  at  MortH-tli.  Northunil.'  ilnnd.  England, 
of  Scottish  pari-ntn(^<.  Jan.  5,  17x2;  had  but  an  eli-ni.  r.tary 
educatiim.  but  in  ISOU  succet-de*!  in  gaining  admittnn.  .-  to 
the  Iiide|H'ndenl  Academy  ut  lloxli^n;  in  1804  eniewd  the 
.  mission  College  of  (i<r«piirt ;  in  1807  was  m-ni  by  the  Ixindon 
'  Missionary  S>eietv  to  Canton,  and  in  1808  was  «pp<.»inted 
translator  to  the  I*ast  India  Com|>iiny*s  factory  there.  While 
in  titnt  f  ii-iition  he  {lublishetl  a  ChinciW'  grammar  and  trans- 
lati'ii  til-  Uible  into  Chinese,  the  New  Testament  appearing 
in  1814  and  the  •>ld,  executed  with  the  collaboration  of 
Milne,  in  1818.    He  next  fournii''!.  »t  Miiln'  rii.  an  Anglo* 
Cliinese  college,  which  in  It^  was  removed  to  Hoo^koQg. 
[  In  1888-S0  he  Tiaited  England,  where  he  created  a  great  in- 
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teri*t  for  tti>'  I'rritcstiuu  misHinn  in  I'liina.  Immediat«lT 
«ft«  r  his  n  turii  lo  Cniiton.  in  ls27.  lie  entered  upon  new 
liU  mry  iiniiiTtukltigs  in  iM-hiilf  of  l  iic  inistsioH.  His  greatest 
liUTHrv  wiirk  is  his  CiiitirM/  liirLiimnry  i")  vnN.i,  printed  at. 
th>-  i'X|t't!<<'  rtf  the  East  Imlmn  ri,tii|ijiuy  m  Maoao  tlK15-23), 
a  wurk  i  .f  j^Mit  imliisl  ry  Hiiii  -<_'lir  ihir-liip,  though  liaw  -"iiin  r- 
Stiiii'd  tjy  liilt-r  wnrks  i.f  ihi'  saiiif  kiini.  Ho  diwl  iii  runlnii. 
Au;>'.  I,  lS:tl.  JIis  Mriiuiirn.  iMtiipllfcl  liy  his  widtnv  witli 
critical  UuHta'.H  iif  tii<  Chini  sr  wurks  liy  Sjtiinii'l  Klilil,  iip- 
poarcd  in  London  vuN.i.    Sfi'  his  /,(/>.  by  S.  Wrlls 

WiHiams  in  the  Lutfji  uj  tlie  Ltudrrx  nf  tiir  i  hurch  L'niver- 
iI'hilH.lelphia,  1879,  pp.  819-837):  ai-u  \V.  1'.  ToWDMad'H 
]{>,h,rl  Murrimn  (Chicapi  and  New  York,  Ifsti*;. 

Morrison.  William  Kails:  legislator;  b.  in  Monroe  co.. 
ill..  Stfpt.  14,  was  educated  in  the  rommon  schools 

and  at  McKiMKirr.'  Collcjfe,  Illinois;  wris  ji'imitted  to  the 
bar;  was  clerk  of  the  cirf-nit  ronrt  ;  wfis  fi>nr  terms  member 
and  one  term  Speaker  of  Illinois  !Ioi:m'  of  Iit>pre$cntatives : 
member  of  ConjfTW»  lW5:t-f!.")  nml  INTlt-ST.  H«  was!  the 
Jemler  of  the  tariff-reform  lii-niocnUs  in  ('on^^n  ss.  uiul  was 
appointed  an  iut^rstato  eoiumerc-e  comiiiisikioner  by  Provi- 
dent Clevelatid  Mar.  29. 1887. 

Morristown :  city ;  canital  of  Morris  < .  i.,  N.  J.  (for  loca- 
ti<inofcouiUy,  see  map  of  New  Jersey,  rif.  2-1));  on  the  Del., 
Lack.  And  Weet.  Railroad  ;  30  miles  W.  of  New  York  city. 
It  ia  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  .StAte ;  was  twice  the 
headqauters  of  the  Ameriam  army  during  the  Itevolution- 
Wtj  war,  and  h.vi  a  memorial  monument  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Nonsense,  which  Washington  had  built  on  top  o(  one  of  the 
•umnindlng  hilb.  The  building  occupioil  by  Waabington 
as  hLi  headquarters  in  1780  was  built  in  1772,  was  purcha.siMl 
by  the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey  in  1873,  and 
contains  priceless  relics  of  Revolutionary  days.  The  city  is 
in  the  great  Morris  County  |>each  and  rose  l>elt,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearlv  700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  the  home  of 
many  New  Vork  businesis  men.  At  .Morris  Plains.  4  miles 
fmm  the  city,  is  the  New  Jersejr  State  Lunatic  AMl\nn,  the 
largest  institution  of  its  kind  intben.  when  completetl, 
whksb  cost  $3,300,000,  and  has  accommodation!)  for  1,000 
patients.  The  city  has  11  churches.  Young  Men's  {  hristian 
Association  building.  Young  Men's  Catholic  Association 
building,  '2  gradiMl  public  S(.-nnols.  2  parochial  schools,  St. 
KlixHl>eth'<s  convent,  2  seuiiiiaries  for  young  ladies,  a  classic- 
al schcKjl  fnr  iNiVs,  Diiblic  library  with  over  10.000  volumes 
an<l  lyceura  hall,  2  hospitals  (foundwl  br  Mrn,  Brookfleld 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Flynn),  2  national  banks  with  coin- 
bineil  capital  of  $300,000,  a  savings-bank,  a  public  (uirk  con- 
taining a  soldiers*  ?nonument,  and  a  monthly  and  4  w>-<'klv 
periodicals.   Fop.  (1880)  5.418;  (1890)  8,td6;  (1000)  11.267. 

BDiffiA  or  "Rvutiyo  ExPMtaa." 

Xorrtetom:  town;  capital  of  Hamblen  co,  Tenn.  (for 
hjcation  of  eoontj«aee  map  of  TeoncsMe,  nf.  nsar  the 
llolstun  river,  and  on  tlie  East  Tenn.,  Va.  and  Oa.  and  the 
Mor.  and  Cumber.  Oap  railways;  4S  railca  N,  B,  of  Knox- 
>-ille.  It  is  in  an  agricullurul  and  mineral  region;  has  ex- 
tensive qnarries  of  variegated  marble,  floatwrnills,  stove- 
fonndij.  mah  and  blind  and  wageoa  lactories,  and  8  pedodi> 
«alt.   Vap.  (1880)  1,8S0;  <ieMni.«M ;  (1000)  2.978. 

Jfor8«>,  Edward  Sylvestkh.  Pli.  I). :  1)io!<,i;i,t  :  h.  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  June  18,  1838;  wiis  eduwUwl  iu  La»nu<«  .Sei- 
entiflc  School,  Cambridge,  Mas.s. ;  from  18fl6  to  1H71  he  lived 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  aido<l  in  foumiing  the  Peabo<ly 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  has  U-en  i  iir:tt.ir  since 
1881,  and  in  establishing  The  Amerirun  Sniuralifl,  of 
which  he  became  an  editor;  was  Professor  of  Com[)arative 
Anatomy  and  Zofilogy  in  Iii>wdoin  ColWe.  Maine,  1871-74; 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Inii^erial  University  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  1877-70;  president  of  .inierican  Association  for  Ad- 
vanoeiment  of  S<-ience  1885-87.  He  is  the  aiith<ir  of  TTre*- 
triat  Puimonift^ra  of  Maine  (1804);  Karlu  Slat/es  of  Ten- 
bratuiitta  (1870);  Embryology  of  Terehrntuhna  (1873); 
TbraiMaiid  Carpmof  Jiinh  (isTi) ;  Sj/ntfrnntie  I'luiilion  of 
tkt3rmaiafoiB0aii^iIHfMJMtm£or,lo(fv  (1875;  tr  .ns. 
nto  Oanunaod  J^miMsa):  SMmMutd$o/  Omori  (ih;:i) ; 
JBarfy  JftiM  •fMan  in  Japan  (ISn);  Atumtimi  Ptwsess  of 
tkt  Attnigeiut  in  Birds  (1880) ;  AnOaU  and  XoOtm  Meth- 
adm  af  Arrow  IteleoM  (IBS^;  ■Anmint  Bmes  and  Iheir 
Snrrimidin^ii  (1886) ;  On  tie  (mrr  Fbrma  nf  Tfrra-cotta 
Rofiiing  Tiles  (isn2l.  C.  if,  Trirp.BER. 

Morae,  Ukuard  Caret  :  gi  iifral  s«-c  n'tarT  of  ;hr  Ait>«»ri- 
can  international  committee  of  Young  Men's  * i-i  iuii 
Assuciatioos;  b.  in  New  York  city.Sept.  19, 1841 ;  graduated 


at  Yale  Colleire  in  ISftl  ;  sfurli.Nl  at  Princeton  and  Union 
Theolociral  .■^4>niin!irii's ;  whs  l  oriiiectwl  editorially  with  1'he 
yew  i'ork  O'lMiTvi-r,  of  w  liirh  his  father,  \i»v,  K.  C.  Mits.-, 
hod  b<Tii  H  founder,  until  isiil*,  «ln'ii  hi'  ^^ll.s  oilled  to  th« 
editors-!ii[i  of  n«  Annnriii/iitn  Jfintlfi/ii.  our  of  tlir  carlv 
periodiiiils  inibli-hcil  liytiiu  intiTtijil ii 'luil  ' Dnimitlci'.  Two 
years  1,'itcr  ]\f  was  cli'oti-il  to  t  hi' ^-ituthI  m-i M'i;ir\>liiii  of  tlie 

intiTtiiitionKl  r^iinniiitfc.    'I'hi'  rhri^iiiui  ,\  lutiMnswero 

few  i!i  imfulirr  at  Ihiit  tiim',  and  most  of  them  were  verv 
Nvcjik,  'i'ln/  wotKii  rful  ^t'iwt  h  of  the  work  in  North  America 
siiice  thwi  has  iH  cn  lurgnly  due  to  his  efforts.  He  was  for 
years  the  U.  S.  rr|irescntative  upon  the  world's  committee. 

Mortw,  Samuel  Fixley  Bkeese,  LL.  D.  :  inventor,  t>ainler, 
and  author;  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Apr.  27,  1701;  was 
the  son  of  a  clerjrymwn ;  wns  prhicaf<»d  nt  Yale  College,  tak- 
ing his  liachrlor's  d*  i,'rri'  in  Ixlii.  ]\v  <hx  ided  to  become  a 
(lainter,  and  wi^nt  to  Lunilnn  m  isii  with  Wa«hin^on  AU- 
ston  to.<tudyiii  till-  lloyal  Aoadi'iuy  under  Hi'iijiiiiiin West. 
In  18!H  he  nci  iv  cd  tin-  tnid  mniul  for  liis  first  eHort in sculp- 
tiiri',  Th''  IhjKtg  ]li  I  I  nl'.t.  Kot  iirniiii:  to  the  U.  S.  in  1815,  he 
f(illuWL-«l  hisprofesaioii,  jit  thf  same  time  prosecuting hi,s  sci- 
eiiiitio  stndies.for  wliu  h  Iu-  had  great  ^olidn^•s^.  lh-«nst>ne 
of  till'  fonndpri  of  the  Nutiniinl  Awwleniy  of  lli  siirn  in  New 
Vork,  and  was  its  miiuiiilly  clcotod  | iri'sidriit  for  inimy 
yean*.  He  w»fi  one  of  the  lirst  profesisors  i.f  th<-  University 
of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  filling  the  chair  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
18!W,  in  his  rooms  in  the  univer>ity,  hi  hjj  his  rude  tele- 
graphic ap^iaratus,  but  it  was  not  till  1>44  tdat  he  was  en- 
abled to  bring  his  invention  fully  iM  fiirr  thr  wi.rhl.  Hv  the 
aid  <A  the-  ( liA  rrniiifiit  h,-  otaMish^-d  a  tc^t  ^'ra|.lnf  liiii'  hc- 
twet-u  W'a -hill i.'t I'll  and  Halt iniofo,  a  dlal;iiirr  of  40  tiiilrs. 
Over  this  liii,',  on  May  24,  istl,  from  the  rooms  nf  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  mei?ange  w«s  -<  nt  to  Hjillwnorr,  instunia- 
neously  receiveil,  and  inimediat.ly  nlurnni.  From  this 
moment  the  triumph  t)f  Prof.  .Moi-sr  was  CDiniili  te.  lie  be- 
came a  member  of  many  learnod  <o<  ii  tios  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.,  and  the  recipient  of  the  nios'  llaiii  ring  foreign 
distinctions,  and  n*.  a  ooui^m  ^s  uf  ro|ir.-onta;ivrs  of  ten  of 
the  governments  uf  Euro}*,  si"-t  tally  l  oiivciiLii  for  the  pur- 
nose  iti  I'aris  in  1858.  at  l\v  sut,'L:<  stion  of  the  Emiicror 
Na|K»h' in,  it  was  unanimously  tlct  jiiid  that  the  sum  of  4tX),- 
(KH)  francs  should  be  presented  to  him.  He  w^rotc  contro- 
veisiul  uitinphlets,  |HM-tns,  and  maga/.ine  articles,  and  pub- 
lished Forrtyn  <'on.-<;iinii-ii s  agaiiml  the  Liberties  of  the 
United  Slater  {IHX)}  and  a  few  other  works.  I),  in  New 
York  citv,  Apr,  j.  is;-,'.  See  his  Zifip.  liy  SjiinucI  trena^oa 
Prime  (New  York,  IST.'n,      Revised  by  His^slll  Sil'RoiS. 

Morse.  SiDNF.v  l'.nwAKi>s:  jonrnalHt;  brother  of  Samuel 
P.  B.  Morse  ;  b.  ui  Ciuu  h  :  town,  Mas'..,  Feb.  7.  1794  ;  ^jradu- 
atcd  at  Yale  College  m  I'^ll;  wntte  fi>r  'J'lu'  ('nhK^Jmin 
Sentinel  1812-13;  stuiiiod  law  in  Judge  Heeves's  st  lhioi  at 
Litohti.  Id,  Conn. ;  o-lablished  in  ISlS*  The.  lioatun  Rn  n.ltr. 
thi'  fiRvl  ri'ligiouii  iiow.-jmper  in  the  U,  S. ;  w«s  n<^<H  iiiti-ii 
with  his  brother  in  iiivi/ntmi;  and  iiatontin;.'  the  tloxililf 
pi-liin-piiinp  1H17;  [lulilistud  a  s<  ||,,iil  ^'onf,'rui)liy  1S20.  and 
a  lart;iT  gi  o^'ra|ihionl  (  rral  is<-  1  ;  fourid.-d  in'May,  18M, 
wiili  his  y«»unger  brotln-r.  Hioiiard  I',  Mors,'.  The  New  York 
Oft-f^rtJfr,  the  first  rolifious  new s]>a)Tr,  and  ni  w  the  oldest 
weekly  newspaper  in  Now  York  :  iiiM  iitod  with  Henry  A. 
Miinsjin  the  cerographio  mothod  nf  [irintmir  ina]>s  in  1839; 
hrou^hl  out  the  North  Amfvirun  Aliiix.  the  Vnirerml  At- 
laji,  and  a  new  sch»Hil  pi  iu'raf  hy.  of  whi (  h  100.000  copies 
were  s<»ld ;  remainetl  senior  wlitur  of  Thr  Ohxerver  until 
1858;  spent  his  later  years  in  inventint:  and  irnj  ri ivine  n 
'•  bathometer  "  for  deep-sea  soundings.  D.  in  .Sew  York, 
Dec.  24, 1871. 

Morse :  Si'f  Wauii-s. 

Morselll.  K.^Rico  Aoostiso,  M,  D. :  alii  uist;  b.  at  M04I0- 
Tirt,  Italy.  July  17.  1852;  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  University 
nf  .MMlena  in  1874;  .studic<l  nsychiuiry  under  Livi  in  Reg- 
gio  and  anthro|>ol(^  under  .MaiitegnzV.a  in  Florence;  sub- 
sequently beicame  physician  in  chargi-  of  the  Turin  Insane 
.\sylum,  and  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the  iiu-di<'»l  .s-hool 
in  that  city.  He  was  cneditor  of  the  Uinnlit  sperimenl<d4 
di  f renin! rin  e  tli  medicinn  legale  in  187.5,  and  of  the  Archi- 
ve di  jtxirhiittria,  nntropulogia  rriminnle  e  scieiizf  pennli 
in  ISM,"?.  Ho  is  the  author  of  a  nuinlM-r  f>f  niedico-legnl  and 
neurological  papers.  Among  his  published  work-:  are  Criti- 
ea  e  rifomm  del  mefodo  in  fin^rrtftoloiiiii  (lii^mc,  ISWI);  Sui- 
cide: an  Essay  on  Ci.ii.'ji'inU' re  Jforal  Sfaii.ities  (New 
York,  1882):  Mnnualr-  di  semejotica  deUe  malatlle  mentali 
(.Milan,  1885);  IlmagnaUm  ammaU  (Turin.  lasO). 

ij.  T.  AaairraoMO. 
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Mortalitj  [Lat.  morta  lUns,  from  morta  lit] :  linbilitvor 
t«Midfticv  to  desUi :  a.*  <'(>iiiiii<>iilr         the  ratio  «'f  i|.  ;<tii» 
to  pupulation  duriiic  a  yi  Hr,  ^\ni*^<\  a.-*  Ixmiih  a  rfrtnm  laiiu 
ber — sui<h  as  16  or  aO-^per  l>y  whirh  is  imant  thot 

out  of  each  thousand  of  th«  mvnu  or'avinip'  |Mi|>ulHti<>ri  of 
the  place  dnritiK  iIk'  year,  16  or  "Jo  dii-d  ilurinj;  thf  vcar. 
This  ratio  i<i  tilso  caUt<4l  Ihi-  deuth-ruti-.  Fi>r  iik  iIkkI.k  of 
a«certainine  the  nmrtalily  of  (Mrticular  loealitio  or  (;r<>u|>« 
of  men,  anu  the  oonoliuinn*  lo  W  drawn  from  i'oiiipari><>i)» 
of  meb  mortalities,  fl«e  Like-is?<i  kanck.  Vital  Statutic*, 
and  lioaDEvrTT.  In  nmiical  and  burpital  statistics,  mor- 
talitj ia  uaed  to  Agt^  tba  mtio  between  th«  nutnljer  of 
tiaaea  of  a  partwolar  dMMae  and  tba  ntimber  of  deathii  oc- 
entfing  in  thoso  caaea.  For  exaai]iJa,  tba  mortalitj  of  A  !<i- 
•tfo  dlolel»  it  Mill  to  be  aboat  M  peraent,  of  the  cases;  of 
jellov  fever,  from  IS  to  50  per  ococ  in  cUflTennt  epidemics ; 
of  tjphoitl  fever,  ftam  10  to  SO  per  ceoL ;  of  amallpoz  in 
nnproleeled  personi.  from  98  to  80  per  eent. ;  of  aoarlet  fever, 
from  S  lo  90  per  cent.  In  dlfleieitt  epldemioa ;  of  diphtheria, 
from  10  to  25  percent :  of  pneumonia.  95  per  eent ;  and  of 
vomen  in  ehilabiitb,  from  04  to  04  per  ceat»  nenung  al- 
waja  peroeatage  of  tbe  nnmbar  of  casea  oheervad. 

J.  S.  Bitunoa. 

Mortars  [*)  oalI«-d  fn»m  resemblance  lo  a  mortar  in 
which  sul)«tanit  >i  an?  |M)Uiiilt>il  with  a  [x'slle] ;  sliort  cannon 
for  throwing  slu-lls,  usually  flre<l  at  anj;lt"*  from  ',Vt  to4.*>' 
elevation,  called  "  vertical  ftrc,"  in  coiiiradi-iiiiiction  to  the 
Hre  of  long  cannon,  usually  matle  at  low  anijie.-*.  Mortnrx 
are  believed  to  have  bwn  the  first  guns  UK-d,  and,  though 
changed  from  ap?  to  ate  frequently  in  form  of  chamlti-r, 
iiae,and  proji.-4;tilc,iu  all  ajpw  llioy  ha%'e  Inien  fuund  too  use- 
ful in  tbeir  special  waj  to  be  given  up,  or,  uotil  verj  recent  ly . 
to  be  enentiallT  altersd.  Tba  "  Coebom  "  mortar— oo  called 
fnini  the  famooa  Datdi  engineer,  Oen.  Coehom,  who  first 
])rt)iiost.'d  thetn  in  16T4— ia  to-daj  in  nee,  of  the  pattern 
and  for  the  aervlce  then  Mgitestcd.  Monster  mortan  have 
been  ooDStmctcd  from  time  to  time,  bi  the  hope  of  pro- 
dudag  knmense  dc^tniciion  in  UmilHinlmenta  with  single 
ahelh  eachcontainin);  a  lari;e  r|unntil  v  of  [Mtwder.  (See  BoM- 
BanDMST.)  The  monster  morur  made  bj  Matlet  for  the 
British  Onv«mment,  weighing  U4.0Q0  lb.,  with  a  bore  of  56 
inebes  and  a  bIicII  of  2.»rj  Ifai.  fkiled  to  be  of  anv  sonice ; 
IS'inch  st'ai^naiit  mortan  and  B-ineb  and  l0-ineb  siege  mor- 
tars are  calibetv  still  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  and  some  other 
«ountrie8.  These  are  smooth-hores  firing  spherical  projec- 
tiles. Kecenlly,  however,  jqtMit  improvementa  have  been 
made  in  mortai'-s  by  Icngtheuine  them  and  rilling  tbe  bore, 
antil  Uiey  are  really  more propenj riJUd  hovUMtM  than mor- 
tan.  Tluy  are  cle^ij,;neii,  however,  for  "vertical  Bns,'*are 
Bceurat,-.  and  have  long  range,  are  made  of  nil  caliliers  up 
to  \'i  in<'li>-?»  or  larger.  Are  elongated  projet-l lies  with  any 
desired  velocitv  up  ta  l.OtN)  feet  or  more.  The  pn>jt><-til<^ 
are  loaded  with  large  charges  •>(  ^'unpowder  or  hii;li  cxplo- 
sires,  and  are  eajMbie  of  jiroducing  very  destructive  elTect.*. 
The  mortars  of  12-ini'h  cnlil>er  have  U'en  intriNliiosI  largely 
in  the  proposed  armameota  of  the  U.  S.  aeaooaat  defenses. 

Keviaed  by  jAmtA  ItBictri. 

Mortar-veaMlt  i  Tesseb  etnmglj  built  for  the  purpose 
«f  carryiiii;  mortan  for  bombarumet^  The  bomo-keteh 
vas  of  tills  ehiss.  tmt  is  now  diausad.  Sometimeeateam-ves- 
sels  are  em  ployed.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  IJ.  S.  a  class  of 
wide,  light-draught  schooners,  carrving  each  a  IS-incb  mor- 
tar and  a  Stt-lb.  rifle  gun,  were  need  upon  the  lower  Hiseis- 
aippi  river.  Againat  Island  Na  10  mortai^veesels  of  an- 
other class  vrere  used.  See  Bombakdmbxt. 

Morte  d'Arthnr:  See  Mai.orv.  Sir  Thomas. 

Mortgage  [(adnpted  to  Fr.  mi>r'i!'i'!>  \  Trttm  O.  Fr.  wior- 
^a;/f,  liter.,  deud  pli'di,'e  ;  mort.  i\:^<[  4-  ;  ied^'i']:  a  term 

usi'd  in  law.  It  will  he  e<insiden«ii  umUr  two  priiu'i|'itl  di- 
visions :  1.  .Moit;c»::es  of  Idiid  ;  II.  M"irtf,'nc<-s  of  chaltt  ls. 

I.  A  iiiort-;!!!,'!'  of  l;ind  is,  when  retridnr  iii  lis  form,  a  c-on- 
vcv(in<e  of  liiml  fnr  tin-  purpose  of  seniriiig  the  pBViiieiit  of 
a  lie  III  or  the  perforiiiiiii<-f  of  an  H<t  «t  a  si>i<ilied  time, 
with  a  e.iiuliiii.n  thut  if  the  payment  is  mmie  or  the  a<  t 
pevfoniied  nt  tlie  time  and  in  the  mode  prcserihed.  the  eoti- 
veyiiin-e  slinll  lie  vniil.  On  tiie  oth<  r  hand,  if  pHvmeiit,  etc., 
is  liol  iiiiid>-,  the  lonveyaiii  e.  slrietly  s|ieHkini:.  hi'comes  mL>- 
Soltlte  ill  the  lilort;:ii;;t  e.  Hy  the  niirs  of  the  c iiiiiii'iu  law 
the  etiforf>ment  of  the  eomiiiioii  w;is  riijoroiis  if  r»Mli'm(i- 
tion  wi^  iKit  made  on  the  -ti|iiiiiiled  day,  no  mutter  how  in- 
Signiflcfilit  the  del.t  lliii;iit  \u\  or  how'frreat  mt;,'ht  he  the 
value  of  the  iiiorii;!i>.'iMl  .stiite.  Furthermore,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  thai  Hit  mortgagee  had  ttc^uircd  an  abso- 


lute title  to  tbe  projierty  by  the  failure  of  the  mortgagor  to 
|.iiy  thi  lii  lit  (.11  the  day  naiueil,  the  debt  still  rvinaiiml  un- 
i  ii;d,  mad  un  ui  lion  could  be  brought  to  n-i.-over  the  same 
at  law.  This  was  a  tMH'<-i«ary  result  of  treating  the  mort- 
gage, not  a.s  a  s<-curily  for  a  chdil.  but  as  a  conveyance  of 
pmiwrty.  title  to  which  the  grantor  might  reaetjuire  hj 
IHTiorminga  slatnl  condition.  It  wa«  not  until  the  coorta 
of  equitj  gained  a  strong  foothold  that  any  moditicatioc  of 
the  aoveritv  of  this  doetrine  took  place.  The  right  of  re- 
demption nas  now  become  paeitivelj settled,  and  s  n-ganled 
to  be  inhereot  in  the  v.-ry  natute  of  a  moiigage.  The  pres- 
ent theorr  in  a  ct>urt  of  efjailj  is  that  a  mortgagf  is  a  mere 
»<curiij  lor  a  debt,  and  that,  accu  Uingly,  any  attempt  on 
t  he  part  «t  tbe  eieditoff  to  obtain  more  Inaa  bis  debt  and  in- 
terest from  tba  land  in  the  natnra  of*  penalty,  against 
the  elhet  of  wbieh  tba  conit  wiU  relieve  on  niTraent  of  tlie 
amount  actuall j  duo.  On  thu  tbeoij  the  debt  is  the  pfln* 
cipal  thing:,  and  the  land  aocemorj.  When  th*  debt  it 
tnuufenred  the  assignee  thereof  is  equitably  entitled  to  the 
iienett  of  tba  mortgage,  even  without  special  mention ;  so 
when  the  debt  ia  piud  the  mortgage  is  realij  extinguished, 
thou^  it  may  in  form  cuntinna,  A  mortgage  as  thus  ex« 
plained,  being  reguUr  in  point  of  farm,  Iwa  aD  the  reoai- 
sitee  of  •  deed  or  coovejance  of  land.  It  is  signed,  eealed. 
and  delivered.  Tbete  b  a  clause  of  defeasance  in  the  deed, 
or  if  separate  it  is  csecaled  with  due  tormaUtv.  The  effect 
of  tite  "  defeaaanoe  dauae  "  ia  to  declare  that  u  tlie  debt  is 
punctnallj  paid  or  the  act  perfonned  tbe  deed  is  void. 

There  uauallj  acoompaniea  a  legal  mortgap  a  bond  or 
prorais*>ry  nota,  or  other  jiromi'se  t(»  pay  the  debt.  Thta  ia 
wlvantageons  to  the  cretlitor.  fime,  if  the  land  doee  not 
yielrl  enough  to  pay  the  <lebt.  he  ba»  a  further  rrtne«lv  H\xm 
tlie  liond  or  note  or  pnmiisc  for  the  deflcicncy.  '\\"here 
there  ia  no  snoh  prtHnise  the  mortgagee  is  conti'netl  in  his 
remedies  on  tlie  mortgai.'e.  It  is  not  material  which  form 
the  contnw'l  assumes.  VVhere  no  negotiable  note  is  given, 
the  mortgage,  l>ith  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagt-e  and  as- 
signee, is  suliject  to  all  the  defenses  which  are  a|>plicHble  to 
the  debt.  Ml  that  It  the  debt  can  not  Im<  collected  by  reason 
of  fraud  or  diires!!  or  want  of  considenition,  the  mortgage 
can  not  be  cnfon'«'d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  acconiijaiiies 
a  negotiable  note  i*  hi.  h  i*  not  yet  due,  it  is  held  to  lie  the 
rule  in  a  numl»er  "f  siiit<  -  that  a  transfer  before  inaturitj, 
which  would  nrrclnde  a  defense  to  the  note,  will  hare  a  lilce 
effi'ct  n|>on  tne  niortgajp'.  It  Ih  a  canlinal  rule  that  no 
agre^unent  iH-twci'ii  tbe  jmrtieii  can  t«k(»  iiway  or  restrict  the 
right  of  r»'dem|>tion.  Such  an  apn-imeut  is  regarded  a*  a 
"  penalty,"  and  is  accordinglv  ino|ieratiTe.  This  rule  does 
not  |>reclude  an  agreement  that  on  default  of  iwyment  of 
intert'st  for  a  sjiecirnsl  time  the  entire  morisage,  though 
not  yel  mature,  shall  Utiime  due.  Sin  h  a  ."t  ij  ulatioti  en- 
ters into  the  contract,  snd  dm-s  not  curtail  the  right  of  re- 
demption. .Sj  an  agr  •  iitiit  made  after  the  execution  of  the 
mortgage  for  a  tx^w  niid  ^iitTieient  const df-t^tt ion  that  the 
niortp»gor  sli.'ill  (■■invi  y  ius  iiilrr»'~t  1"  (he  in.  rt  ratrt  i- 
valid,  if  not  under  tin  -j  v. ml  <  ir(  iimsljuK'**  of  ilir  i  ,i>>  un- 
fair and  oppp'ssivi .  It  iv  le  r.--;iry  !■  i  di-i inguish can  full V  l-e- 
fw«i'n  a  mortgage  and  »  r  i.iiiiitinnnl  -i«le.  In  the  •m.-.  ih.  re 
is  an  inherent  right  1<>  n  di  t  tii  ;  in  tin-  nther.  thr  re  i>  imt. 
Uy  a  conditional  sjile  i>  iiir^int  a  inuisfi-r  .if  Unii  n[>tiiia 
condition  ttnif  i.ii  tni'  luij  ;h  niii^'  ..f  n  spec  itir.i  evi  iil  the 
vendor  !-li:i'.l  lins (  t ii.  ri'.-li':  ..f  r.  |iurrliii.sc.  There  is  no  re- 
lation or  .i>'i.-.'r  niL'i  <  r.'ditor  in  t ii]^  caoe, «nd tbo  fotoMr 

owner  niii-t  .  ..iriply  witlj  tli.'  ruiitm.  t. 

It  is  f|N.I.  r.iiMiii.iii  t'l  iiisi  rf  ill  n  in.irl^R^'.'  a  povvr  of 
sale  Cllftlilili^:  t  h.'  u i.  r"  u'^vl'''^  I  ■  i  vll  in  ease  .  .f  di  fault  .  .f  ]  i«y- 
ment.  and  thus  .'l.tain  tin-  uiii..unt  ..f  h\>  ('luiiii.  'J' In-  is 
dei'Iiied  to  lie  ii  vulitl  jH^wer.  ll  d<H  >  ti.'l  li  st  int'le  an  i.rdi- 
nary  power  of  attornev.  which  is  rt  \ . l  iiM-'  in  n.iiiire. 
The  jK'wcris  irrevocable.  Ix'ing  in  legal  phra- .  l. .l-v  ■•i  <;u- 
|)le<l  with  an  interest" — ilmt  is,  the  mortg«t;i  e.  ha\ int:  aii 
interest  in  the  pnifM-rty,  hiii-  ilie  jwiwer  concealed  In  hiia  as 
connected  with  his  iiiten'st  in  onJer  to  make  it  more  com- 
pletely aviiiluble.  Should  lie  transfer  or  a-ssigu  hi.s  rnort- 
>:age,  the  power  would  accompany  it.  When  the  mortgage 
is  paid  the  fxiwer  is  extinguished.  A  moiigagee,  though 
having  such  a  jNiwer  of  sale,  is  not  obliged  lo  res<irt  to  it. 
He  may  "  fr)reeu?«c"  in  the  manner  hereafter  explained,  so 
that  the  reiiiedii'S  iHVome  cumulative.  If  ..ii  the  iwle  a  sur- 
plus is  received,  it  belongs  to  the  mortgagor,  or  if  he  is  then 
dend,  it  p«s-es  to  his  heirs  as  the  proceeds  of  real  estate. 
'I'iiis  power  is  of  an  important  nature,  and  liable  to  abuse. 
To  pmiril  against  opj'r»'!ssion  it  i.i  regulated  in  a  numberuf  the 
States  b}-  sutute,  prescribing  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of 
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tht  tondonin  to  the  inort|ra(^)r  and  to  iDeniDlmnecrs. 
IS  WtU  w  of  oonducting  the  sale  and  giTing  title  to  a  pur- 
ehMBr.  It  it  oot  neoeasary  that  a  mortgage  shoald  be  given 
din&Hj  to  •  cnditor.  It  tnnv  be  eiMuted  to  some  mrmn 
In  tRMt  for  him.  This  iv  a  wry  common  case  id  mortgages 
of  nllwn.v  |>roj)crt.v.  A  single  mortgage  h  given  to  a  trus- 
tee tvaec  arc  a  number  of  bonds.  TE«  mortgagee  is  thus  a 
tni8t«e«  and  the  bondliolden  an  eeului  aue  tmSmt  or  hcnc- 
iieiaiiea.  As  between  the  trutlee  and  the  debtor  all  the  or- 
dinaiT  ielatlotM<tf  mortg^^  and  mortKHRee  would  attach. 

Reference  will  novbe  made  to  the  rij;ht»  ac-ijuiml  l>y  h 
mortpHjre*'-  I»  »  tNnninon  law  court  hv  is  (ItHuiitHl  to  an 
owner  of  I  hi'  land  by  a  dofensiblo  titlu  until  th«  mortgage  is 
doe.  After  it  has  matured  hie  title  is  ab«olut«,  subject  of 
counetn  the  interference  of  a  mart  of  equity.  Confining 
the  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  courts  of  law,  it  inny 
be  affirmetl  that,  aii>  a  strict  rule,  the  mortgagee  may  exi  r- 
oiae  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownen«hi|).  H<  timy.  in  the  at>- 
•eneeof  atotutt's  to  the  contrary,  ejuet  tiu'  mor'^'ngor  and 
take  posMsnoa  of  the  estate^  Ho  may  notify  a  lessee  whoso 
4>state  haa  been  acquired  before  his  own  to  pay  rent  to  him. 
So  he  mar  convey  his  interest  to  another  terme<l  an  as- 
signee, who  will  stand  in  his  position  and  poeseiin  his  rights. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  will  impose  an  e<)uitable  obli- 
gation uiion  the  mortgagee  while  thus  exercising  his  lejfal 
right,  ror  example,  it  he  shouhl  in  |>o^>s8ion  of  tlio 
land,  then  catleil  a  **  mortgagee  in  possession,"  ho  could  not, 
as  an  absolute  owner  mtfrht  <lo,  wilfully  allow  the  property- 
to  lie  idle.  lii'  wouM  \u-  rt  i|uired  to  act  with  ordinary  dili- 
gence and  pnidence.  Should  he  collect  any  rent,  it  wouUi  In- 
applied  on  the  mortgage.  After  his  entire  claim,  inchitliuK 
interest,  is  paid,  he  is  a  mere  tnistee  for  tln'  iTiortgnp>r  biuI 
others  iutereste<l  in  the  land. 

Tlip  theory  on  which  the  court  of  equity  in  frflining  its 
rul.  •-  prweods  h  t  hat  the  relation  of  debtor  arid  creditor  rxi>ts, 
and  that  the  claim  upon  the  land  is  a  mere  security.  TIjo 
mortgage  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  ia  t:ivi  ii  tip 
f»x>tir'>.  When  tlie  opposing  views  in  the  two  courts  come 
in  rotitliot,  the  equity  dootnoe  aiodlfles  that  wfaldi  preTails 

in  liiw. 

Fnou  u1j:iI  h/is  br.-ii  snid,  it  lUHV  rciiJilv  l>r  iufrlT<v]  that 
the  rules  eonccrniuj,'  inurticaLr.'^  jirc  i-i'ni]ilrx  und  iliilicult  of 
comprehension  in  uU  tli'  ir  briiin  ti,-  t.i  nm  Imt  isn  fi-^ional 
men.  The  decisions  of  lh>/  i  <  urts  mu  a  i-iir<,)ry  >  xiiniiii.ition 
seem  slrangi'ly  conflicting  wlu  ti  they  may  iti  f-.iri  tir  hnr- 
inonized  liv  Considcrinir  t'uit  l  lu' suIijitI  i-*  ln'in^  r'-LTrinli  il 
<-ilh'  r  from  llu'  lu«  ur  ripiity  |M>;tit  of  virw.  'lliu-.  it  will 
!«■  fi  ■uuil  ti '  Iw  statoci  nil  ih'.'  niu-  hjilid  tlial  tlu'  iii' irl  ^-u.;!- 
is  a  ( •'iivfvuiuT  :  ihut  t  lir  titlr  has  [)a.«eil  to  tlir  nil  irt 
aii'l  1/11  Ills  (Ittttii  descends  to  his  heirs:  anil  that  lir  l'hii 
iiiily  Ji-sii.-ii  it  by  an  instrument  in  tin  nuMiri'  nf  i\  li!ii\<  y- 
anee.  On  tlie  othpr  hand,  it  is  oflinned  with  (  i|uiil  [m-itivi  - 
ness  in  aiii .1  Iht  M't  nf  (Ic  isiuiis  (equity)  that  iln'  nn iiiutatre 
is  a  men'  uttiiHluiit  iiimii  ihr  ddtt :  that  the  assijifiiiiieiit  of 
it  carries  the  iiMrttrii;.'!' « it li  it,  even  witlimit  i«|iocial  men- 
tion, as  an  itieiiliTit  ;  that  tlu-  dulit  and  iiioilgaire.  both  !«- 
I'lnLT.  in  eas,.  of  the  mortgagee's  death,  not  to  i;ie  lu  irs,  but 
l>>  liu*  pvrs<»ijal  representatives  (executors  or  mhnini-t  rators). 
To  reconcile  these  views  it  has  only  to  be  snpfii  sei I  tlnu  the 
«quity  theory  fa.steiis  a  trust  ujVm  him  wliy  wmuUI  1« 
deemed  owner  in  a  court  of  law.  For  example,  a  sale  by  a 
mortgagee  to  an  assignee,  though  in  the  form  of  a  ccitivey- 
ance,  is  accepted  by  him  as  qualified  bv  tin-  nirlii>  i.f  the 
mortgagor.  So  if  a  mortgagee  dies,  his  fii  ir,  if  he  laJies  the 
title,  holds  it  in  tnist  for  the  exetrutora,  etc.  In  some  of  the 
States  this  double  view  has  almost  disappearcrl,  and  the 
<«(^uity  rule  has  become  so  prv^lomiiiHiit  as  substanliallv  to 
-displace  that  of  the  common  law.  Sucli  is  the  case  in  S'ew 
York  and  California,  and  stmio  other  States,  i  h.  e  states 
WOald  hold  that,  for  nearly  all  purfioses,  the  murt^ji^or  was 
owner,  and  the  mortgagee  had  only  a  lien  for  his  deltt.  The 
oalv  way  tliat  he  could  acqnire  any  more  than  this  would 
be  by  Xoreolosare. 

giunething  farther  should  bo  said  in  respect  to  assign- 
ment In  wawdinarv  case  of  an  aMimament  of  a  non-ne- 
^gotJaUe  debt neinvd  fty  mortgage  the  nde  of  e<|uity  is  that 
the  aasfgnee  most  abide  hj  the  positiain  of  the  one  of  whom 
ha  Imjrt.  II  he  for  anf  rcaaon  can  not  enforce  the  dalm, 
tb*  aaaignfla  taa  not  It  is  tberefoM  a  usual  and  wise 
«otni»  bw<M»  pofohaaing  to  inquire  dftbe  mortgagor  wheth- 
er h«  baa  anr  defenses  to  the  ctaim.  If  he  states  that  he 
has  not,  and  the  assignee  pnichasoa  on  the  fkith  of  the  itati^ 
ment^tlM  moftamr  will  be  estopped  from  denying  its 
troth.  It  ia  jnaknooa,  thooyh  not  neceaearjr,  to  take  the 


statement  in  writing.  After  the  airignnient  notice  ahoiild 

be  given  to  the  mortgagor,  otberwiee  he  will  be  allowed  anj 
iiayinent  which  he  may  have  made  to  the  mortgagee  in 
Ignorance  of  the  aasignttitnt^  There  are  certain  cases  in 
which  a  person  can  compel  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  to  maka 
an  assignment  t<i  him.  An  illustration  is  found  m  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgagee  beinfj  aliout  to  foreclose,  and  a  Seoond 
desiring  to  lake  an  assignment  of  the  prior  claim,  in  order 
to  protect  his  right 

Wit  boat  farther  treatment  of  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee^ 
reference  may  now  be  made  tcj  the  ettate  of  the  mortgagor. 
In  this  resiHH't  lecal  opinions  are  not  w»  diverpcnt.  It  Is 
now  ogrccd  that  for  most  purposes  tlic  mortgagor  is  the 
owner.  Thus  when  a  mortgagor  dies  his  estate  descends  to 
his  heirs,  and  his  widow  has  dower.  He  can  only  part  with 
his  residuary  interest  by  a  regular  conveyance.  So  the 
State  treats  liim  as  owner  in  layinf;  taxes  and  in  taking  pos- 
scAsion  of  the  land  under  the  d<H'trines  of  eminent  domain. 
A  mortgagor  may  cane  out  of  his  estate  other  mortgages, 
which  will  have  priority  (in  the  absence  of  statutes  requir- 
ing registration)  in  the  order  of  their  execution. 

The  right  of  redemption  in  the  law  of  mortgages  is  of 
high  consequence,  and  distinguishes  the  transactfam  flMB 
an  aluMilute  sale.    Not  only  tlie  mortgagor,  but  every 


deriving  an  intert^st  from  him  subsequent  to  the  mortsags, 
may  "  redeem  "  or,  in  other  wonis,  may  i»ay  the  debt  and  the 
interest,  and  thus  lie  ndieved  from  the  mortgage.  Among 
t!ii>se  who  have  a  right  to  redeem  maybe  mentionwl,  by  way 
nf  illustration,  subseriuent  mortgagees  and  judgment  crecf- 
iiiirs,  heirs,  tenants  by  the  curtesy  and  in  dower,  le#s«H's, 
Mild  |>ers!<ms  having  incorporal  interests,  such  as  easements. 
One  who  n-^leenis  must  take  up  the  entire  mortgage.  This 
rule  will  bc'  api>tie<l  to  an  owner  of  a  fractional  inlere^^t  in 
the  equity  of  reaemption.  who  may  then  enforce  against  the 
iiwuer  ijf  otlttT  iiitere>ts  sin'li  j)i.i-tii.iii  ijf  his  claim  as  is 
(■i|iiitnlile  litnl  jtist.  'i'lie  rifzhi  tn  r-'ileem  can  be  burred  by 
■A,,'  ]iriireeiliiiir  toniieil  a  "  f. ireeh.sun'."  to  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. So  the  riglit  111  redeem  may  be  lost  wherf  the 
mortgagee  is  in  tK>s«-essii  iii  hy  n  ne^'h-ct  to  call  him  t<i  ac- 
count for  a  CotisiiJerable  tienod  nf  time.  Th!»i  time  is  smie- 
titues  fi.veil  by  st  lit  lit  e,  as,  for  instanii-,  ill  N'eu  \'iirk  at  twenty 
years>.  Still,  eveii  tlien.  shouM  the  na irl ^'iii;ee  l>y  some  a|>- 
propriate  act  lee' i;.'iiize  the  exi-teme  'if  itie  mortgage — as 
if.  for  ex«ni]jle,  lie  siiinilil  licgin  an  n<  tiiiii  to  fiircclose  the 
mnrlL'i.L'i  —  the  ripht  In  redeem  will  remain. 

Netiee  sliKuJil  lie  taken  of  tllP  Kroiinds  1)11  wliieli  ti  mort- 
i;ai;e  may  be  treateil  us  y^nd  <ir  \e'i(lalih',  or,  if  i iri^'il.islly 
valiil,  of  the  umniier  in  « iiicli  il  niuy  lo>e  it-^  fon  e  and 
elTeet.  A  mort^;iit;e  i>  voiil  i-r  voidable  for  iiin  uI  the  rea- 
sons wliieh  iiinke  i  oiuta>  ;s  in  penersl  invalid,  s-uch  u,s  for 
want  of  roiisiiieration.  liun  ss.  frninl,  illeL'ulity,  or  the  like. 
It  is  a  fro^iifjit  priR-lice  m  t  In  s,.  ,  iises  for  I  ln^  niortRmror  or 
other  jwrson  standing  in  his  phn  e  to  U  u:in  an  aeiion  lo  set 
aside  the  ^nortKag»^  worlgage?*  havini;  ojn  !■  fieeii  valid  niay 
lieei.me  ino| leriit  1  vc  bv  reasfin  of  a  nmlenal  or  fraudulent 
aiteratiuu  ininle  hy  tlie  crcjlitor,  or  by  merger  or  extin- 
guishment, liv  release  or  other  discharge,  or  bv  payment  or 
by  tender.  I'iiyinent  of  the  delit  has  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing the  mortgage.  No  reconveyance  to  the  mortgagor 
IS  in  general  newssary.  In  order  to  remove  from  the  regis- 
I  ry  all  ap[M>anince  of  a  claim  upon  the  lanfl.a  written  staie- 
iiii  ril  in  a  form  prescribed  by  law,  setting  forth  llic  fuel  of 
payment,  is  taken  from  the  moitijagee.  This  is  also  regis- 
tered. Such  statement  may  be  esacle<l  bv  a  court  of  eouity, 
should  a  morfpigee  decline  to  give  it.  Yhe  tender  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  upon  the  prex-rilieil  day,  though  unac- 
i-epled,  destroys  the  lien  of  the  mortgnge,  though  it  does  not 
dlM-hargi!  the  debt.  Some  of  the  States  givethe  same  effect 
to  an  unaccepted  tender  ina<le  after  the  mortgage  has  be- 
come due.  LADese  of  time,  according  to  the  onlinary  rules 
of  law,  may  lead  to  a  pr^nmption  of  payment,  which  may, 
however,  bi'  rebutted.  Sometimes  there  is  a  positive  bar  to 
any  claim  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  (See  l4Mi- 
TvkTiox  or  Actions.)  TIte  debt  may  in  some  instancsa  ha 
Un-ed  by  this  statute  when  the  mortgage  ia  not,  sa  where 
uitTcrcnt  periods  of  time  limit  the  right  to  proceed  apon  the 
debt  and  the  mortgage  respectively.  While  the  delit  oon* 
tinnes  no  change  tn  its  fom  is  ttuA  to  the  mortgage.  Thna 
if  a  new  note  is  glYon  In  the  place  c4  an  old  one.  or  the 
time  of  piiyment  is  eitendedt  the  debt  nmaining  un- 
changed, the  mortgage  is  still  in  force. 

On  the  death  of  a  mortgagor  an  important  qnestioa  fif 
quentiv  srisee  aa  to  the  fund  fW>m  which  satisnetion  of  the 
mortgage  Is  to  be  made,  or.  In  other  worda,  whether  pay- 
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nwiiitolMiBiidBfrioaitlMimlarpanoDalHtitB,  Thegen- 
«nl  rak  (a  thai  it  miut  beiiuid«fin«i  tkc  peiaorHd  property 
ntiliflr  than  from  the  tetl  Mt^ta.,  Aa  tte  twl  crtkte,  the 
ralflB  of  the  comDum  law,  paic'i  tottieh«irs,and  tliApt^r- 
1  property  to  til*  eicoaion  or  adminMnton,  Ilia  latter 


an  aeoofdiaflT  frimmHy  IMk  to  pay  tha  debt  A  Nsait 
ottldaniUii  oiat  tli«  hdn  lMOOiiM''iQrati(a"  for  theaz- 
aentora,  and  if  tliajr  arp  made  topav  are  allowed  to  pnK-cvil 
ag^uA  the  personal  propcrt;;.  This  rule  has  hetm  oliHugMl 

alM«te  in  Rnf^latul  and  in  a  number  of  tlit>  U.  H..  and 
biurden  of  paying  the  mortgage  cast  primarily  up>n  tho 
hah*.  Vndxtf  tbMetatutoa  tM  exeealors  beooma  aoKtiae 
for  tho  balra.  TIm  ml»  may  be  aibetad  br  evidence  of  the 
iDtent  of  tho  mortgagor  tiwt  the  bardaii  «i  tlio  debt  iImU  be 
oaat  on oitbar  tlw on* or  tba ollar  porlioft  of  hiaaatata.  It 
haa  no  apfdleatioo  to  tlia  oaae  of  ona  who  did  not  hiiaadf 
borrow  tna  nioaa;^  bat  acquired  the  aetata  anbjeot  to  the 
mortgage,  for  in  tMliiutaace  bis  anoeeflBortakaa  thaprop- 
•rtr  witJi  ita  bovdcm. 

QoeatioBs  fraqnootljr  arise  aa  to  tba  apportionmoDt  of  (he 
boraen  of  the  morl^gaga  among  diifereiil  owdbtl  It  b  a 
ceneral  nile  that  whaio  a  nwDMrof  ownan  of  land  affected 
by  a  single  mortgage  ataod  to  the  same  position  aa  to  rights, 


they  must  boar  tho  bnidon  aqoaOy.  Aecosdingly,  if  one  ia 
oalbd  npon  to  pay  the  whol^  he  baa  »  right  to  enforoe  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage  againat  the  owners  of 
the  reinaiDing  lots.  This  ose  may  be  illuattated  in  this 
wise:  Suppose  that  then  is  a  mortgage  upon  a  farm  which 
ia  subsequently  divided  into  riUa^  lota  and  sold  in  such  a 
way  to  pumhasen  that  one  is  entitled  to  no  pmferencc  over 
another.  In  this  ease  every  purchaser  ahoula  pay  a  proiior- 
tknal  part  of  the  mortgage.  Thia  would  be  pjain  if  the 
lots  were  sold  to  different  petsona  oonterapomneouslT.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  sold  suoeessively  to  per* 
dtasers  paying  tbe  fall  price,  the  earlleat  ptUNdiasnfa,  aeoord- 
ing  to  tbe  present  prerailing  opinion,  have  a  superior  right 
or  "  equity^  to  tbe  later  ones.  The  lots  last  soul  would  l)e 
primarily  liable  to  pay  the  mortgage.  If  a  forocltMure 
ahoold  take  phioe  and  a  sale  be  bad  toaatisfy  the  mortgage, 
the  lots  would  be  aold  in  tbe  "  ioTerse  order  of  alienation," 
i  e.  the  lots  sold  last  by  the  mortgagor  would  be  sold  fint 
on  the  fortt^Iosuru  to  |iay  the  iiiortgnge.  The  result  would 
bo  that  as  soon  aa  enough  hail  Iteen  reallaad  to  pay  the 
mortgage,  further  sales  would  not  take  place,  and  Ibo  lots 
first  sold  by  the  owner  would  accordingly  be  alt«igetber  re- 
lisTcd.  These  principles  would  not  be  nMogniaed  in 


the  earlier  pnichaaer  bought  subject  to  a  portion  of  the 
mortgage  or  assumed  ita  payment.  In  that  case  ha  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  that  he  had  taken  npon  him- 
self. 

It  is  proper  to  state  more  comprehensively  tho  general 
effect  <>i  a  imrchase  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  There 
ate  Several  forms  of  expression  ustil  in  conveyances  which 
must  be  car.  fu")  distinguished.  Thus  one  may  buy  "sub- 
ject to  the  inert  LTuge."  or  he  may  "  assume  its  paVmont."  In 
the  first  Ciu^  he  is  not  personally  chargeable.  The  land  may 
be  taken,  but  he  is  not  required  to  pay  from  bis  own  nieana. 
On  the  other  haml,  if  he  "  assumes  the  payment "  he  be- 
ooraes  personally  liable.  The  importance  of  the  distinction 
may  l>e  iH-en  from  tbe  following  suppoaition:  if  one  had 
ljiKi(;ht  "subject  to  a  mortgage,  ana  the  land  had  dimin- 
ished in  worth  so  that  its  value  waa  greatly  inadequate  to 
satisfy  the  debt,  the  land  would  be  relinquished,  but  no 
further  charge  upon  the  porchaser  conid  be  mmle ;  if  he  had 
*'assum<'d  the  mortnge,  be  would  be  perwnally  re8pon:>ible 
for  the  deficiency.  These  rulee  will  be  applied  I'f  the  clau.<<es 
referred  to  arc  in  the  purchaser's  deed,  even  though  he  <1(>e5 
not  attach  his  signature  to  it.  lie  can  not  take  title  under 
the  inatrumant  witbont  ac^i^pting  all  its  provision!). 

Wheoerar  a  pfrtmi  hnMing  the  position  of  a  surety  is 
made  to  a  n  <'i  :;:.i;,-c,  h>  istmtitlol  to  stand  in  the  morl- 
ngve'a  place  and  ^(wrce  the  mortgage  for  his  own  benefit. 
This  is  Known  as  the  doctrine  of  subrogation.  See  Svbro- 
OATioy. 

It  Riii.'iins  to  ref*r  to  the  matter  of  foreclosure.  The 
effect  of  till  '  oTin  of  ct^uity  taking  jurisdiclioD  to  allow  a 
mortgagor  111  <i<  fiiult  to  reiWm  the  land,  was  to  allow  t  lie 
moHgagee  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of  having  I 
the  time  fixed  within  which  the  mortgagor  isliould  exercise 
bis  right  to  redeem.  Originally  the  onlv  object  in  filing  the 
bill  w  foreclosure  was  to  tix  a  lime  within  which  the  mort- 
gsmr  mast  pay  the  I  i  r  r  lose  the  property.  This  was 
called  a  UU  of  strict  f  i  <  •  losure.  The  obteet  of  the  fore- 
ekaura  suit  is  usually  to  obtain  a  decree  tout  the  propert  y 


be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  pajmaotof  the  debL 

The  surplus,  if  anv,  goes  to  tbe  mortgagor.  The  morteam 
logins  his  proci>edings  by  maUog  purtisB  to  It  alTinio 
have  o  right  to  redeem.  If  they  are  omitted,  the  prooeed' 
ings  are  inefleotoal  aa  far  aa  they  are  ooBoamed.  tm  end- 
itor  any  at  hia  option  refrain  from  »  fondosnre,  and  najr 
eolleet  niadfibt  bj  an  ordinary  aotlon.  In  some  of  the  State* 
he  is  allowed  by  statute  in  a  single  ai-tion  to  foreclut«e  his 
mortgage  and  w  have  s  judgment  for  any  dcHciency.  The 
subject  ie  lugely  icgnlated  by  statute,  and  ia  *  matter  of 
detail  which  must  be  exaroinea  in  the  books  of  pinctioe  in 
the  respective  States  After  foreelasurs  the  title  vest»  ai>- 
aolntely  in  tho  mortgagor  or  purchaser,  as  the  ease  may  in.: 
There  nuty  abo  be  a  foreclosure  under  a  power  of  aale. 
There  are  also  spscwl  statutory  modes  adopted  in  some  of 
the  States.  For  further  information  on  the  general  SHb}ect, 
see  Jonsa  On  Mortgofftt,  Fisher  0»  JKsrfaum  Washouin 
On  J?saf  Phgttrtg,  Kent's  CommmtorUe,  title  JSbrtm^ 

A  mortgage,  aa  hentofore  explained  w  this  mwib,  him 
all  the  reqnlrites  of  »  deed  or  convcryanca  oC  land.  It  is 
signed,  sealed,  and  ddiversd  i  there  is  a  dansa  of  defeat 
anoe  in  tbe  deed,  or,  if  aspamte,  it  is  executed  with  duo 
formality.  The  effect  of  tlie  defeasanoe  danae  is  to  declare 
that  if  the  debt  is  not  puncstoally  paid,  or  the  aet  perf onned, 
the  deed  is  to  he  void.  While  evety  morigase  is  in  farm  » 
conveyance  of  property,  it  hi  evident  that  where  pnmerlnr  is 
conveyed  by  a  deed  afaaolute  on  it*  fiaoe,  with  an  ocalnnaei^ 
atandug  between  tbe  parties  that  the  grantee  is  to  hold  thn 
land  only  as  eeenrity  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  deed, 
can  not  be  treated  at  law  aa  a  aaortgage.  A  court  cqoi^, 
however,  in  such  a  osae  wUl  eonflsr  upon  the  cteditar  the 
same  ru^ta  and  impoaa  upon  the  grantee  the  same  obiiga^ 
tiona  tbat  would  fanvo  lieen  eieated  had  the  mortgage  in 
foot  been  executed.  Hence  it  is  often  said  that  a  deed  ab- 
solute on  its  liMie,  if  in  fiict  intended  only  as  security  of  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  is  considered  in  a  court  of  equity  a  mort- 
gage. A  court  of  equity  will  in  certain  caies  woers  a  mort- 
gage has  not  lieen  created  by  the  parties  reoegnite  an  equit- 
able right  in  a  creditor  to  treat  land  aa  seoority  for  the 
IHiyment  of  his  debt.  Thua  in  England  it  is  hold  tbat  an 
equitable  mortgage  ean  be  created  bv  the  mere  deposit  of 
title  deeds.  The  Theory  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  estab- 
lished Is  that  the  deposit  of  the  title  deeds  Is  evidence  of  an 
agreement  on  the  piurt  of  the  person  depositing  them  that 
the  Umd  shall  stand  as  seenrity  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
and  that  he  will  execute  a  mortgage  thereof.  The  equitable 
mortgagee  is  therefore  in  such  a  case  entitled  either  to  talk 
that  the  land  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applieil  in 
extinguishment  of  the  debt,  or  that  the  equitable  mortgagor 
execute  a  legal  mortgage  thereof.  This  doctrine  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  statutes  of  frauds,  and  has  been  adontc'd 
only  ton  very  limited  extent  in  the  U.  S.  (Jones  (>n  J/or/- 
gaff«0t  4th  ed.,  ^  1S5.)  The  lien  which  a  court  of  equity 
gives  an  unpaid  vendor  of  land  to  si>cure  the  pavnient  of 
tho  purchase  monev  is  another  instance  of  a  ao-Mlied  equit- 
able mortgage.  Tf)is  dM'trinc  rests  not  Upon  >he  r-ontract 
or  agreement  of  the  parlie^i.  but  upon  the  broiul  principla 
that  it  would  l>e  atijust  U  the  vendor  wore  not  allowed  to 
l(Mik  to  the  land  as  security  for  the  purt;ha»e  money. 

II.  Chattel  Mortgahkh. — This  subject  hasatisumeil  much 
importance  in  mwlcm  times,  though  it  received  scarcely  any 
attention  in  the  earlier  lHw-l>iM)ks.  A  mortgage  of  penonal 
property  is  in  law  h  conditional  sale.  It  oifTers  from  a 
pawn  or  pledge  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  bailment  (s<* 
Bailnknt),  the  ownership  remaining  still  in  the  bailor.  If 
the  debt  is  not  paid  on  the  appointed  day.  the  title  to  the 
mortgnged  chattel  be<-ome8,  in  the  view  of  a  court  of  law, 
absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  Still,  even  in  that  case  a  oourt 
of  equity  may  intoru-re  and  enforce  ill  tavor  Of  the  mort- 
gau'or  an  '•equity  of  redemption." 

1'lmrc  is  considerable  Auiger  that  chattel  MOltigafea  may 
he  resort)^  to  by  unscrupulous  de>>tor$  as  a  mere  pretext, 
and  with  a  view  to  withdraw  their  pr<qM,'rty  from  the  reach 
of  their  crclilfrs.  Such  an  act  <tf  withdrnwHl  would  ht>  re- 
ganled  as  ji  fraud  ujK»n  the  crwlilors,  aiiil  might,  at  their 
instance.  I>e  de<'lur*><i  voiil.  To  insure  publicity  in  this  class 
of  ca'>i  ;>.  it  is  provided  by  legulation  in  a  number  of  States 
that  the  mortgage,  when  there  is  no  change  of  possession. 
sIihII  bi>  filed  in  some  public  office.  A  failure  to  comply 
with  tins  ri'gulHlion  would  usually  make  the  transaction 
void  as  to  creditors  and  as  to  purcbasers  in  good  faith  from 
the  niortpigor.  tiiough  the  inortgagi?  would  still  be  binding 
«s  to  the  original  parties  and  as  to  purchasers  with  notice  of 
all  the  facta.  It  is  in  some  instances  further  provided  tbat 
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if  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  duly  filed  is  not  paid 
within  a  brief  period  (e.  g.  a  year),  there  shall  be  a  public 
declaration,  flle<l  by  the  tno^tgagt^e  in  the  sNtino  offloe^ot  tbe 
continuance  of  the  indcbtcdm-iu.  A  non-oompliaiiM  with 
this  regulation  is  visited  with  similar  penalties. 

If  the  mortgage  be  valid,  and  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed 
day,  the  remedy  of  the  mortgagee  to  cut  off  the  right  of 
redemption  is  to  foreclose  by  an  action  in  e<juit  y.  So  he  may 
sell  under  a  power  of  sale,  givins  flue  notice  to  the  debtor 
of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  nud  lioldiug  hiuifielf  account- 
able to  the  mortgagor  for  any  »urphis  irnlizf.!  Bt>i>Te  the 
amount  of  his  claim.  The  subject  nmy  l«-  furibcr  pursucil 
in  the  works  on  niort^gcs  alrcwly  rcf< md  to,  and  in  the 
ttMUtMOttlMnapeetlve  states,  aii-l  ill  tho  reports. 

Rcvi»Hl  br  Wiixiam  A.  Kecnek. 

EuRopEAX  Law. — HistorieaHy,  tne  law  of  pledge  or  mort- 
jjatr''  has  re^ilarly  developed  in  one  of  two  wbv*  :  1.  Th««  cnr- 
Iii_-st  fi  Tin,  I'sjM'viall  v  applieablo  to  chatteKs.  is  iln'  iilrd;.'!'  in/h 
potmn^iijti  I  l,;>t. ( 'Ul  ({»<rttinn,  »rfY^■.  .Mciliir\  iil  i^at. 
vadium,  Kri'iicli,  ;/f(f/i- 1.  'I'hc  jilcuiri-c  lui>  tli(>  riLrhl  !<>  keep 
fh*«  pl»-'l;;r  niilil  till'  ili'lit  i<  (mill;  liy  jii;ri,'Cment  ho  may  also 
liHsr  till- rijjlit  of  sflliti:;  till'  [iiciii;!'  if  the  debt  is  not  |>niil 
at  tilo  pro|>er  tniu'.  U'lien  this  f:  rm  nf  [ili'dc**  i«  nxtcnilcd  to 
realty,  the  right  of  usiiii:  thu  iir<i[irrt y,  nf  fuji.yini:  it.'.  yii-M 
or  XTtf'ttnyp  I  fruehis),  is  n-uniiarly  in-ri ir<l<-il  t<i  tin-  jii<-ilt:''i' :  s<, 
in  til.'  I  int'Co-lSnniali  iintiihrr.i\.A,  M\t\  tho  Old  (iiTiiuiii  S'ltf. 
or  HtUinntj.  In  till'  <in  I'k  law  it  cniiie  to  Ik-  r«.r<kj;ni/.t'd  limt 
the  rights  "f  u  pli  i'  irii:lit  to  iMKWcsa,  right  to  si-ll)  might 
be  created  by  ciiiini.-'  witlinnt  d<»livf>ry  ftf  jwfswsxi'tn,  itnd 
the  Romans  li.irrnwi  il  fi-uin  tlic  (in  cks  l.i.th  tli-'  iii^t it iitinti 
and  the  nuiin' i  A  v/»"i' i.  A  si'cuiid  mid  VL'ryfiiriy  form 
of  plrdi;!'  or  niort;:;ii,'f,  wliii'h  is  r's]'r<:inllv  applicable  to 
rtjalty,  n|i[i.  iiri  us  !»oon  as  nii  t  ln«U  ure  di'vi<;i  d  for  conveying 
title  or  owiinrshin  without  puf'-.^.tidn.  Drhfs  arc  tlim  sr- 
ciiri'fl,  as  in  the  Knglish  !a«,  liy  couveyirig  to  tiie  rniiiior 
full  owrirr^hip  of  a  |iirci'  of  land  or  Other  projicrty,  with  an 
agrecnieul  for  a  m-onvcv  unci'  wlif  never  the  debt  .sliiill  lia\e 
been  fiaid.  The  ..Mer  lirrnian  law  had  sueli  n  fonu  .'f  movt- 
gagc  in  ihfs  Jtduciu;  but  tluis  wa^  afterward  •li>rardisl  in 
favor  of  tho  hypothem,  and  in  the  later  Koiiian  law  jm/nuK 
and  hypothrca  were  practically  identieal.  Ainon^:  iht'  I'l-u- 
tonic  peoples,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  two  methiHis  ,,r  conveying 
title  without  delivering  possession  were  ^'radually  wnrk«Hj 
out — (r«)  by  delivery  of  a  deed,  with  a  purely  syiiilmlical  ;i.  e. 
flcliticms)  investiture;  and  \ti)  invtsNitlurv  in  cimrl,  at  (he 
cliwo  of  a  real  or  lictitious  law-»uit.  Both  methods  were  ein- 
plojrcd  to  furnish  security  for  the  payment  of  debtin.  The 
uelivervof  a  deed  or  "book"  of  land  was  a  common  tnethoil 
of  esladlishing  mortgage  in  Saxon  England.  In  tlu;  Friuik- 
ish  empire  judicial  conveyance  was  usually  employctl  to 
create  the  rights  of  ownership  and  of  mortgage.  A  notice 
of  tba  transaction  waa  regularly  entere<l  in  the  reconls  of 
the  court.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  s|M-cial  regis- 
ters of  conveyances  and  mortgages  were  kept  in  some  of  the 
German  cities.  Tho  reception  of  tbe  Roman  law,  toward  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  brought  two  antagonistic  systems 
face  to  face.  Teutonic  custom  recognized  no  mortgage  of 
mdty  without  Judicial  regifration,  no  pledge  of  per»oi»lfy 
without  poMmwoD  (FauslpJvmd,  nuutiuetnent).  The  Roman 
law  iMoipiiaed  aeoret  oontnoUwl  nortgages  o(  hesltr  mmI 
panomltTalilM  InTetttonieciwtCHB  rifmortgagea  ana  liens 
wm  ipfleU;  Urn  Boma  bnr  iwoigniiad  geoeml  mortgi^ii* 
ttidliBbl.  IfttteaufDiHwTBatiKiiatiilMheldtlitwowniD 
Ownwn J  and  in  Kartliem  fWiee,  ud  io  modem  Evnipeu 
ItfidttioD  tlMg[  hkv«  more  tbu  held  their  own. 

JMkm  bftriaticn  tends  to  rer^uire  puhlidly  of  con- 
T^fMMW*  MM  mortgagee,  and  tpfcialty  of  nicirtgag<>$  and 
lieiiB,  Afl  nnids  nalty»  aeeret  (unngistered)  mortgiwes 
either  affect  tlie  partlea  onlj  or  are  wiioUj  Ineffeotn^e. 
Geneial  mortgages  and  liens  are  abojUaiiad  or  ai«  limited  tn 
their  operatloiii  or  re<]uiring  them  to  be  Impoaed  \n  regia- 
traiioa  en  apaeial  pieoea  of  propertf  .  The  moat  advanced 
legislation,  in  these  respect^*,  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  states  of 
the  German  empire,  esftecially  in  t^saia.  Out  of  the  me- 
diaeval city  registers  have  grown  the  modem  German  land- 
boolu  {OrmMeharX  They  are  judicial  reconii*,  kept  by 
the  otdiaaiy  oout  of  fim  instance  in  each  judicial  district, 
aad  tiMT  are  arranged  on  the  "  lot  system,"  i.  e.  a  spocinl 
pafB  is aavoted  to  each  citv  lot  or  countrv  field,  {.'^ee  Re- 
flOKDim,  etc.)  These  land-books  enjoy  puhlieajiden,  i.  e.,  lie 
who  obtains  an  entry 'of  eonteyance  or  of  mortgage  fmm 
the  person  regisleriKl  as  owner,  or  an  assitrnmcnt  of  mort- 
gage from  the  registered  mortgagee,  is  protected  again.^t  ail 
claims  and  defenses  wliich  do  not  sppear  ou  the  register. 


Other  European  countries  have  registers  of  conveTanoaa 
and  mortgages,  but  they  are  usually  kept  like  tho  registers 
used  in  tne  U.  S..  with  no  attempt  to  separate  the  entries 
affecting  Sftecial  pieces  of  property,  and  the  registration  of 
a  mortgage  simtily  givt-x  it  priority  over  earlier  unregistered 
mortgagee.  W  nero  registers  are  kept  in  this  fashion  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  them  publica  fides  in  tho  Oemian 
sense. 

As  regards  movable  property,  the  tendency  of  European 
leicislaiion  is  to  require  the  traiisferof  the  things  mortgaged 
into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  and  to  refuse  recognition 
to  the  chattel  mortga^'e  witlnnit  iMi«8ei!Kion.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Code  Xapolfun  unn  of  Kuropenn  commercial 
codes  general  ly. 

LiTEBATt'RE. — Gide,  Lc  Jtigimt  Hjfpofhfcairf  <•«  J'nisM 
(I'aris.  187:1);  Achillea^  Awidsvaa'num  uml  llfjputhtktn- 
recA/ (Herlin,  IWl).  Mcnboe  Smith. 

Mortler,  morti-&'.  II^oouakd  Adolphf.  Casimir  Josephs: 
soldier;  b.  at  Csteau-Cambrfais,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
Prance,  Feb.  18, 176K ;  reoetead  a  weroantile  <Hluc»tion.  but 
entered  the  army  in  17VI ;  was  mida  a  general  of  division 
in  17^,  and  marshal  in  1H05;  ftrnght  with  distinction  in 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia;  waa  made  Duke  of  Treviso 
after  the  battle  of  Friedland  1806,  and  a  peer  of  France 
during  the  first  Restoration;  accomoanied  Ix>uis  XVIII. 
at^ross  the  frontier,  but  returned  to  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Fifteenth 
Military  Division  after  the  S4^cond  Restoration;  went  as  am'* 
bassador  to  St  Petersburg  in  18H3;  took  charge  of  the  min« 
istry  of  War  for  a  short  time  in  1834,  and  was  killed  by 
Fiesehi'o  infernal  machine  on  the  iioulevard  da  Tempt^ 
Pans,  .Inly  28,  1835. 

Xortiflcation :  See  Ghkomvil 

Mortimer,  lioQ£B :  Earl  of  March,  Baron  of  Wigmore; 
b.  on  the  Welsh  frontier  about  1287;  was  knighted,  and 
served  under  Edward  I.  in  the  Scottish  war  1806-07 :  was 
•  mployed  in  bighofleai  nndST  Sdwafd  VL  in  Scotland  and 
France;  joined  the  Eail  ot  Lanoaater  in  Usnrihellion  against 
tlie  kings  favorites  1320;  was  captond  at  the  Iwttle  of 
lioroughbridge  1322,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  escaped 
to  Fnaee  to  thaoonnivanee  ol  Qusen  Inlidla;  entened  the 
serrlea  of  Kinf  1%ariea  IV.  o(  Fknea,  fhcn  nt  war  ft^th 
England  \  mat  uabdla  at  her  hin>tber*!i  oonrt  at  Paris  1(85; 
plotted  with  her  i^nst  har  bnsband ;  obtained  poasession 
of  tba  jnunff  Prinoe  Bdward,  heir  to  the  thnmes  landed 
with  babella  at  Orwell,  Sept  84, 18S6;  waa  joined  by  the 
»:rent  nobles;  depoaed  Edward  II.  JaiL,  1827;  proclaimed 
t  ho  young  prince  aa  king  (Edward  IIL):  ruled  the  kingdom 
in  his  name :  was  created  Earl  of  Maroo ;  mnrdered  the  da* 
poM-d  king  at  Rerkeley  Castle  Se|^31, 1SS7;  offended  tite 
people,  the  nobles,  and  the  king  bv  hn  cruelty  and  arro- 
gance ;  was  seized  by  the  king  and  Lord  Montaciite  at  Not- 
tingham Castle;  attainted  bv  a  new  Parliament  called  at 
West  minster,  and  wae  hange<f  at  Tybnm,  Nov.  2tf,  13130.  II  is 
attainder  waa nrnaadaaUlwtl  in  1354,  and  the  title  and 
estates  restored  tO  biS  gtancbun,  who  by  alliance  with  tbo 
royal  family  was  aoocetw  of  tba  Tudor  and  all  later  aoTCf' 
eigns  of  England. 

Mort'main  [Aram  0.  Fr.  m«rlMMil»$  meff,  f«m.  morA|, 
dead  +  main,  hand.  Cf.  Pr.  mam  aier/«]:  the  perpetual 
tanara  of  land  hr  eorporat  ions.  Hon  eoamionlj,  nowarcr, 
tho  taim  ia  naad  to  designate  the  holding  of  and  by  the 
Chnrch,  by  ralii^ona  oorpoiatioDB  and  piona  foundationa. 
The  expression  miHUit  marfwsk  wbi^  oooum  in  public  doea* 
ments  aa  earif  as  the  atddia  of  tba  nbitb  eentuiy,  ia  prob> 
ably  derived  from  tba  lact  that  panona  who  became  mem- 
bers of  religions corporatioaa  and  eociesiaatical  oommnnities 
were  dvilly  dead— that  i%  wen  tegaided  in  the  law  as  dead, 
so  tbal  propeity  held  br  them  was,  as  it  were,  in  dead 
Iiands,  The  amount  of  tne  lands  which  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  oentnrica  imme<liately  snooeeding  passed  into  »  ' 
tbe  hands  of  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  of  churehes,  cathe- 
drals, chaptent,  abbeys,  convents,  and  every  other  apaciea  of 
religious  corporation,  and  which  were  thna  in  mortmain, 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe  was  enormous.  The  ' 
influence  of  the  Church  was  constantly  exerted  lo  pnH-ure 
atlditional  gifts  from  the  laity,  and  its  policy  permitted  no  ^ 
alienation  of  what  had  onee  been  obtained.  This  policy 
tended  more  and  more  to  t  rjn:  nbout  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs wbi<d)  was  wholly  itjei .lupatible  with  the  widfare  of 
the  state  and  of  s<K'iet'y.  The  feudal  system  wns  a  va»t 
pyramidnl  organization  of  sririety.  supported  in  every  part, 
on  ita  political  as  well  as  its  social  and  economic  siiies,  ^nj 
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the  feudal  tenure  of  lnn<l«.  This  was  a  qualified  and  jjtk  ari- 
ous  land  ownership,  in  whi'  li  i  very  man  was  tin-  ti  iuint  of 
a  superior  owner  or  lord :  a  tenure  ba-oed  on  an  inllexihie 
obligation  to  render  ntililurv  or  other  service  to  such  lord, 
go  qualified  that  it  could  l>e  enntinue<l  in  the  tenant  an4l  his 
heirs  only  at  the  c-ost  of  tnnny  bur<iensii«ie  exwiintis,  atul 
eo  precan'ous  that  any  one  of  several  c»ii«*i"4  might  hriii<r  i» 
to  an  end  and  throw  the  esiati-  Iwiok  ini"  h;iri  i-^  <.f  i.'n' 
lord.  It  was  oiil  nf  (h<>  prt'rsirioii!*  and  incidental  I'caliiii  > 
of  this  liTiuri' — Mue.  iii-i  npim  the  death  of  tt>nuIlI^, 
the  wanishipii  and  marriag*  -  "f  inmntH' rhiidrs-n,  the  es- 
cheats upon  the  failun'  of  lieir- — iIkiI  'lii  feudal  slate  drew 
nu»st  of  its  nourishmctit.    Ii  v»;tli  tttts  f-<<iiilili<ti»  of 

thin^that  the  Churrh,  liv  hi  r  [h.Ih  y  hIh.vc  i|,  -  ril  .  d,  foultd 
herself  at  war.  In  <■■  in-.  i jn.  ni  r  nf  tin-  ji.  !]  rimt  >  of  the 
ec<-le»iaali(Nil  •iru'ani/Jin.ius,  llu-  trnnciiv  witli  wtiii  li  they 
cluni!^  to  alt  hiii'ls  tliMt  came  uii"  ili<  ii'  |,'ru:i>|i.  anii  Ilieir 
guaranteed  freeilnui  fvom  ordinary  fruiii*!  exaction*,  they 
withilrew,  so  far  a^t  tiie  atati»  wns  < hik  i  rm-d.  so  niuoh  land 

fMiu  jirnductivo  to  noti-priMliicI  uc  iim  in  <:tlKr  wurils. 

fpnii  living  to  dead  haiiil> — lliiil  lli'-y  c ui-i it iil.  il  n  >.  iiuiis 
nicniir.-  tij  th.-  Mifrly  'if  till' --tatr.  I'  \va>  fnnii  Muiiiil  <'iii. 
siiliTutinti-  of  [iiilicy.  t h'-rcfi ire,  tliaL  tin'  i;MVi'irini.-ii!-  i  f 
Eiir'.|>i:>  at  !in  caily  liay  n''<irfcil  tn  n'| .pi-^-iv .■  iinu-'iris 
nU'i'ti'-t  lU'jr;  iimin.  Tin- lir-t  irf  : li- ><•  iii<  ii»)ir''s  -iii i^' i I'.H'iit 
t<i  tliL'  ovortlifi'w  of  the  W'rst.rii  lininan  cmjUfL'  svjis  ai: 
edict  "f  the  Kinpon'T  Fn-iii-riik  ]4arl>af->->a.  wh.  i  )n  liriS 
prohitiiti.'d  ttii>  tran-'fiT  • 'f  tii'f- t' i  t ho  ('Jinn  !i  with  air  tra' 
consent  of  ih--  --iijM-rii'r  lur'l,  aii'l  thu  sjinn'  wn-  >aK-.-.|ia'iitly 
enai'led  by  1\, 

English  legislation  aEaiiw!  niMrtmaiti  li.  tcin?  with  M'l'/i.n 
Chartii  1-4.  I>.  1217).  arm  (.. lui mui's  i|..wn  i.i  th.-  lifty -s.-  ' iial 
ynjir  t,»f  Victoria  (IW**),  rin'  ]>rovisjiHi  in  Mmpin  Chiirla 
(cxliii.)  went  lln  furthiT  than  \n  forliiil  the  "f  "iiai-- 

to  a  r«'!!friou-«  hoiis*  to  be  I  akiMi  l^irk  a«rai!i  bv  t  h.- ili  aa 'F  as 
tenant  uf  the  eortioratii in  :  hut  it  wa^  ri,ii>;rur.i  hv  Mw 
courts  a->  III!  al»««>Iiiti'  J >ri iliiliil  ]■  >ti  a^iaiii-I  llir  ^inutlll^  i 'f 
lands  to  rrltt;i' h'Hi-e-.  'I'ii,-  hiw  inii-(  have  S|H'ed!ly 
fallen  into  dL^uv■.  hnwi  vcr,  for  ihi^  ii>inplaint$  uKninst  fhi' 
practice  of  inortinain  atx>  almost  continuous  fnun  the  era  "f 
the  Venerable  liede,  in  the  eiijlith  century,  down  to  the 
-tatntf  <!'•  ciris  rtli(ilo»is,  ••  ^\\.-  statute  of  iii'  r- tiutin  "  jixir 
fim  i,iiirr.  in  1J79,  (7  Eilw.  1.,  sfat.  ii..  e.  Ki.i  Tia'  iirpauible 
to  tills  art  ri  ritr^thi'  fji''t  tliat  U'llvvii  h>'a:Miiii^'  th.  pr^ihi- 
bitioH  "f  Ma_-na  <'h«f!a.  rellgiou-  liirii  '  '>nUliui,'  to  ai-quire 
the  fc>  i.f  laiiii-,  •■  whereby  the  sei  vn  liiat  arc  due  of  .-aich 
fees,  and  winch  lil  the  beginninjr  wi  n  j  i'  vidcd  for  dcfens** 
of  the  n-alni.  are  wron/jfully  with  lr  iwn.  anil  ihr  rln.  f  l  inls 
<li)  lo!k'  their  es<-heats  of  the  -aim  ,"  atid  il  is  lhenni]M.ii  li--  i 
daiii<><!  that  hii  nlii'iiati'in  of  hitaN  Ky  or  to  "any  |R>r-i.ti.  re- 
ligious (ir  !>t her."  •■  w  hrn  tiy  -in  li  lainls  or  tenpno'iit-  iii;iy 
anywise  i-..mv  inlo  iiMri  main."  -hi'Uhi  1"-  valni.  'I'he  a.  't  ' 
provided  fi.iril-Mw  n  < '''-erviiiiee  Ity  oj'l'iniMiL'  further  ihat 
the  lands  so  attimpti  4  to  be  conveyi^d  -hi'iiiii  be  forfeited 
to  the  next  chief  lont  of  the  fee  or  to  the  crown. 

Although  this  statute  applied  to  all  corporaticii':.  w  hi  thi-r 
i-oligious  or  8<'culur,  it  was  the  ecclesia.-itical  estat)li>.hiTient3 
that  were  mottt  afleoiiil  t>y  it,  and  the  next  100  years  were 
occupied  with  the  strenuous  but  futile  .striig^ile  of  the 
Church  to  evade  .ir  di-iri  V  the  !.  _-islution  against  inort- 
tnain.  This  conllu  t  w.i--  m  parr  a  liiploinalic  stnisrgle  lie- 
tween  I{'>me  and  Westuiui-ii  r.  imi  r.  al  e.iiitewiauis  w-ere 
the  lawyers  on  (ho  part  ff  tti.-<  liaii  ii  atiM  Mif  Parliament  on 
beha'f  .if  tlir  en.wii  iiiei  the  territorial  li.nis.  'I'hc  flclitious 
suit,  kiiijw  n  as  a  rr.'i/e.  tlie  prai'tiw  of  l  uiivcyine  Iwnds  to 
ci'rtain  ppr-  i  s  t>'  hold  to  the  line  < if  others,  wen  aiia  n.-  the 
ditviw.s  origimu  d  find  rjirried  into  etTeet  1)V  thi  Migeimity 
of  the  lawyerx  in  onh  r  I  I  .  va  i.  -h.-  .M  irtinain  A  t.  They 
were  so  far  successful  tliat  I'iuluuuriil  waa  co!ii|N-lle(l  to 
/ni»et  each  li'gal  device  with  new  and  more  radical  legisla- 
tion. The  priictice  of  cnaveying  lands  to  Ik?  held  in  niort- 
maiii  by  "sulTering a  rei-ovcry."  a,s  it  was  teehnicrtlly  known, 
was  swejit  away  by  tlir'  s^-ceind  statute  of  Wcsliniiister 
Kilw.  I.,  e.  32,  A.  D.  12m.*>).  and  the  similar  al)iiS4.-  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  u»4M  by  an  act  passed  in  i:«il  (l.j  Hie,  II..  c.  5). 
Neither  of  theSi-  acts  infringed  upon  the  new  tmxles  tif  con- 
veying lauds  by  recovery  or  by  use.  except  to  render  them 
invalid  for  tlie  purpos<>  of  C!<ai\i\iiii;  la:ii:s  tn  I.,  hi,  Id  in 
mortmain.  As  will  U-  noticed,  lUe  iin>riniain  aei!<  applieil 
only  to  alienations  intfr  citvM,  there  being  at  common  law 
no  right  to  devise  lands  bv  will,  and  the  .Statute  of  \\  ills(:t2 

Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1,  A.  D.  l.')4(i).  which  (irM   miide  it  |N>ssible  to 

dispoMi  of  lands  by  will,  expressly  excluded  corpurutiuiis 

f  ram  its  bemOts.  Tbe  subaeqiMiit  histc'^  of  the  law  of 
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inortinain  can  he  briefly  sfatwl.  The  principles  of  the 
le^.'is|ation  whii-h  Ims  In  eii  -kitelied  ah<i\e.  as  wcU  astiie 
laws  themse!\i'S.  iia\e  kept  thi  ir  phiri-  in  Kl;L.'lish  juri-prii- 
dencc.     A  ft  W  rliHll^'rs  \lH\^■  IlrVi  rlhrless  Im-.-ii  made,      liv  ;l 

Series  of  jiiiieial  iiit  rrpret  at  lons  the  jx-wer  .if  <lrri-<in,]  h»nds 
to  Corjforiitii.ii-  fi.r  .  y.ri; ///rW*  M«e«  wa.-  ."-tahli-h.-.i  aial  the 
fibji-j't  nf  the  III. Ill  luaiij  a.  ts  to  thnt  extrut  fruhl rated,  but 
n  Was  -till  held  that  I  In.'  euri>i  .rat lull  !i;ii>t  have  the  license 
I.f  [lie  er.iwii  te.  Ii.ild  tie-  lalais.  and  li\  recMlt  legislation 
ihi'  pll^^^  r  to  tiiaiii'  aiu  ),".ft  nf  lands  r<,  eh;irit>  by  trill, 
whether  to  a  cor|Kiratioii  or  li  it,  has  l.|.,  ii  whnlly  fHkrn 
away,  though  therv  are  a  few  esc  ptii  us  :n  favur  .d  irifis  t  ) 
the  two  universities  and  forcerlain  <  dui  at  i  ^nal  and  uijier 
publii  i-iirpi.s<_.s.    L'f.  0  Geo.  11..  r.  '.'A:  :>\  ainl  .V2  \  ir..  c.  42. 

There  arr.  strteJly  sfieHkim;.  ni>  nem-tal  laws  a^'.a;n>?t 
niortili.ain  in  tfa-  t  .  S..  cm  c|.l  in  Pennsylvania.  Tie.  jd>- 
seucei.f  ihcfeiiihll  )v'r,|//)li".  fi  .r  will  ISC  l  ir.il  e<t  n  ill  sur-h  law* 
Were  rendered  lie.  essary  in  Kurnpe,  uini  stil]  niniv,  pi'rliaps, 
the  lai  k  I  if  any  eans.'s  irntallnll—  nwini:  tn  the  emnparu- 
tiv.i  |Miverly  nf  ri  li^';i!ii8  eorporatinn-  nml  the  cheapness  imil 
ahiiiuhuiee  I.f  laiiii  111  the  Western  Wnrld"  sulliei.-ntlv  U'  - 
rnimi  f.ir  the  li.-arth  of  .such  legislatiuu  in  tlie  T.  S.  There 
arc  imi  wanting  si^is,  however,  that  this  inditlereiuc  t.> 
i  iirpnrate  and  esjiccially  to  ecclesiastical  ownership  <if  hunl 
nuiv  lii.t  lie  the  j«ennanent  Hllitmle.  Thp  growing  wealth 
nf  liie  i  Iniii  li.s  ami  ih.'  lucreasjiig  value  nf  landed  property 
may.  1 1. dure  many  y i  a r.«,  require  i«>uic  readjustment  of  the 
r.la'iDtis  nf  ciirjinralions  to  the  state  and  8i.H:-i.-fy.  Tho 
symptoms  of  sm  li  a  icndpney  ar»»  nireadv  f»l»s>'rvaliK-  in  ihtf 
grr>wing  setitina  111  m  fa\nr..f  the  taVHiinn  nf  (  htirchi  prnji- 
erty  for  the  su]  JM  .rt  .d  tin'  state,  as  well  a.s  in  the  ^'i-iieral 
i|  ivjh  >si;  ti.ii  tn  hinil  llu'  ainniitil  nf  pr'.|i«-rlv  ■which  ev.  a 
idiaritalile  i . irpnral  ii .iis.  a.s  the  iii^'her  institutions  of  li-arn- 
ing,  may  hn;d. 

( "(irfmrat I.  Ills  are  letpil  |M'rsnns,  ami  al  (-nmninii  law,  unre- 
strain.-d  liyslatulis  <-f  innrtmaiti.  Iia\e  the  same  c-apacitv 
In  laki-  and  ill. Id  lands  that  natural  pers. .ns  have.  In  ibe 
r.  S..  ICS  in  Kn^-land.  1  h.')  are  usually  pmhibilcd  frmii  ac- 
ipiiriiig  or  holding  inore  laud  than  is  tie.  es.sary  for  thi.  pvir- 
pns,.s  of  their  incorporation.  Onlinafv  or  hiisna  ss  i-nrjH.m- 
tions  can  not  t«k<'  Imid  hv  devise;  cliaritable  cor|«>rai  inii-i. 
however,  arc  usually  aUnwcl  to  take  it  both  by  deed  and  l.y 
will.  In  a  fi  w  nf  tin  Slates  there  are  statutes  resirn  iin^ 
the  cr»'«liiin  nf  <  hantable  uses  by  will,  s, ,iii,  «  ii„i  r.'-i m- 
bliiig  the  Kiigli-h  staiute  of  9  Geo.  II.  'I  hns  ii  is  iirnviiicl 
in  Xew  York  that  nn  ti  -tjinr  Iravii.tr  a  wife,  <  hilil.  nr  pa- 
rent shall  dcvisie  nr  h.  i pn-.a! )i  to  a  charitabk  tustitutinu  ur 
a-s,,oiation  more  than  encdialf  of  his  property.  <1.  .Ineling 
his  «lebts;  but  this  is  net,  properly  sjieoking.  a  siaiul»'  of 
mortmain,  iinl  being  aimed  at  the  nwtiershipnf  l.amis  hy 
corporations  as  such,  but  Wing  a  ]iatenial  liiiiuulinii  .  ti  liie 
iKjwer  of  devise  in  favor  i  f  t  li.'  tniiiiral  nhiecls  of  a  test  at.  ir's 
uuuntjr.  SeeShelfurd  O/i  J/i!;rfmni;i ;  Digbv's //(>/orr/ r,f 
Law  9fRtaiPreptH^i  hetluft  JJigritl  of  Ihf  L 

UIMIKUE  V\'.  KlR.  IIW  KV. 

Morton.  HhMiv,  Ph.Ih:  )>hysii.ist  ;  l..  in  New  ^'nrk  eify, 
I)iX'.  11.  ,  cvadiial.'d  at  the  I'nn  i  i'stty  nf  Peiinsv  h  atiia 

1>C»T.  and  then  -tnilieil  law  in  Philadeliihia  fnr  luarly  t\v.> 
vi-ars.  and  liuniii:  th.al  tune  leef.ire.l  nti  eln-inistry  ainl 
physies  ill  tlic  Kpisinjmi  Academy,  ori|;itiHtiiij^  the  s.  icn- 
tiHc  course  in  the  curricuUim  of  that  institution,  and  till- 
ing a  chair  create*!  for  him,  when  his  growing  pre<iiliH-!ion 
for  physical  ami  fnr  ehmiii  al  .s<  j|.i,re  indui  e.l  liim  to  give 
them  his  entire  att.  nti  iti.  In  l.S(J^  Jie  was  eh  eled  Profe.s- 
s.ir  nf  Ch.rnislry  at  I 'hi  hnhiphia  Dental  Collei.'..  :  in  1^(64 
btraiiie  ri'sitieiit  Miretary  nf  the  Franklin  Insittute  of 
IVnnsylvania,  an<l  in  .April  nf  that  y.  ar  li  t,'an  tho  delivery 
in  the  Aca<lemy  of  Musn.  nf  Phihni.  Iphia  nf  »  course  of 
sixteen  lectures  on  liirhi.  wiiieh  .Mitel  ^reat  attention 
both  in  the  I'.  S.  and  in  Kur4«pe.  mi  .e  i  nunt  of  the  orig- 
inality an<l  brilliancy  of  tlieir  cxperiinental  illustrations. 
(.See  Mondts,  vol*,  xviii.,  «#•</.)  Thi  s,  '..-i  iures  were  the 
tit-t  n'  tfieirkind.  In  I'-tiT  Prid.  Mnrvm  hiTam,-  editnr  nf 
llic  J.^ur(ni/of  tho  Fratikliti  liisiiinle.  and  di.rint:  the  ar  a- 
deinic  year  1H07-^  llllcd  r.-m p, .rarily  the  i  tiair..f  (  h.cm;stry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  m  tlie  I  nm  rsitv  of  IViiusylvaiua. 
In  ItiGl*  he  organized  the  phot. .ijraplnV  |iarties  sent  to 
oliscrve  the  solar  eclijuse  of  Ati^-.  7.  umler  the  aus|>ices  of 
Thr  Suuliml  .-t/fnaw«c  otH< .■.  In  ls»i'.i  h.-  wns  elevtc*!  Pro- 
fessor of  (.'hemistry  in  the  Idiiversiiv  nf  PeiinsylvantH,  and 
in  1»70  Win-  Hpfi-  intfsl  president  .  f  the  .'^i.  \ens  Institute  nf 
Technology  at  ilolxiken,  J,,  tiien  just  founded.  I'resi- 
tlcnt  Morton  ha*  |Mibliiilicd  a  aumlier  of  papen  in  Miantillo 
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■tDiiniftls.  Ani'iiij:  tlimi  may  Im'  iuAvA  iIi'M'  iht  the  (iifnni  \ 
Jii/rctiir.  Oil  thf  /irn/lil  Line  brij'inii  tin-  Muuii's  /\,l,jf  in 
Partial  Phiixi  -i  eliimi-  J'hntiHfrofiliM,  (hi  tiif  j-'lnnr'-v  n!  AV- 
latioM  of  Anilinifinr  mid  ( '/iri//iinjrn.  On  thr  Fluor- xftnt 
liflnttitiiM  iif  Siimf  .S'llnl  iliiilriiriirhiiiiH  foiinil  in  I'tlnt- 
Ituni  Dixfiflnf'!*.  On  tic  Fhiiir'.soul  h'r  iimx  of  I'l/rrnf  ^ 
anil  C/iri/Mt  nr.  On  Tliiid- u--,  it  Solul  Jli/ilronirljnn  firoiliirrd 
in  III'  I)r^lriii  lirf  I li.'il liltif ion  of  Jli-itiy  f'rlrolnini  Oiln.  On 
Ihe  Jhi.iK-  S'i'Im  lit'  I'r'iiiiiiiii,  On  Hit  Fhiurrnrmt  miil  Ab- 
firj.fioii  Sfi'ilrii  of  rriiii'iim  .SVj//,t.  t he  InHiT  coiiipri'iii^; 
s.v.-n  |>!i|Ni-s  pn-piin-ii  in  conjuneUou  lir.  H.  ('.Ballon 
(ti'lieminil  .\Vl<'/t,  vol.  xxviii.,  187S;  Monilriir  Sii'  iililiijiie, 
vols.  XV.  ami  xvi.).  ,  ("oi.kman  StLLKKs. 

Morton.  Jaukh  Doi-olas.  F<mrth  Rirl  •<( ;  n-e:.'iit  of  Scot- 
Ifiiirl :  b.  ut  I)rtlki'illi  atmiii  l.WO;  was  a  y'limtri  r  Mm  of  lh<> 
fiiiiiilv  of  AiiL'iis.  (iii'l  Mir.  i'ciliil  to  the  ejirliiiJin  iiiul  «^t»ti'>< 
of  Morton  in  n^'lit  of  liis  wifi-  ]\v  U'.  uinr  a  lonl  of 

the  Con>rri'>.'»lion  I'hu.  and  Lonl  Hi>;li  ( "liHUcrll"r  Hi- 
took  a  K'aUhij;  part  in  the  murder  of  IJizzio  l-'itiO:  cseaix-"! 
to  England,  but  was  soon  panloned  and  n'tiirni'<l.  Hu  joiin  d 
the  conffdiTHi'v  of  tlu'  iiobli's  aptinsi  .Mary  and  Hothwi  ll, 
discoviTi'il  ttic  ( ')i---k<  t  I.i  iicrs.  anrl  led  the  van  in  tlu'  Iml- 
tlo  of  Ijanir*-!' Ii',  wliiTi'  tlic  forces  of  tlio  iiucen  werf  niiiifil. 
He  was  t'lccti'd  n  p  iit  in  Nov.,  loT'i,  but  his  [M>lii  y  raised 
up  en>Mnifs  on  all  siile".  In  l.ITT  he  ri^iirnnd  and  rtiir.  il 
to  Loohlevrn  Castle,  and  thouijh  he  rrcovcrrd  his  Butlii^nty 
8«>on  aft»'rwnrd,  woi*  overthrown  by  the  inflncnre  of  the  new 
royal  favorites,  Esnie  and  .IniiieN  stewjirt  ;  tried  an  I  eoti- 
Ticted  of  iiurtieipation  in  the  murder  of  l)arnley,  ami  exe- 
cuted in  Euinburxh,  June  3, 1581. 

Morton,  Jamfj  St.  Clair:  military  engineer ;  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1H20;  graduated  at  the  C  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1851 ;  rose  to  be  major  of  engineers  in  July,  IHfKl  After 
various  i«'n'ices  he  became  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Poto- 
mac aqueduct :  led  theChiriqui  expe<lition.  Central  America, 
in  18W;  on  his  return  res\iined  charge  of  the  Potriniac  water- 
worka, and  substvniently  superintended  tin*  fortilications  on 
the  Tortugas;  in  >Iay.  I'Ml^.  re|Kirteii  to  (ien.  Hue!!  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Anny  <if  the  uhio;  in  (let.,  lH(i2,  whs  eliii^f 
eiigilw^r  of  tlie  .Vrniv  of  the  (  uinlierlanil ;  c<(minaiided  llie 
pioneer  bridge-brigaile  of  timt  armv.  and  Ix'came  luipidier- 
peneral  of  vdunteers, datinp  from  N'ov.'Jit,  lHtJ2;  constructed 
the  intrenclimenf.s  nU>nt  .»Iurfivesl>Mro :  tonk  jiart  in  the 
capture  of  CliHttariooLTa,  and  superintended  the  engineering 
ojwrations  at  CliatliiieiMj;.-!  urnler  <ien.  IJo-eerans;  iti  tlie 
Kichniond  canipaigti  of  -..tx. d  us  rhu  f  eii^'ineer  of  the 
Ninth  Arinv-corits,  anil  wua  killed  at  the  assault  uf  Peters- 
burg. Vo..  J'une  17, 1804.  He  wrote  A  Mtmoir  on  Amtriem 

Forlifiealiont,  etc. 

Morton.  John  :  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b. 
•t  iter©,  Dontet.shire,  tltigland,  about  14M;  ednoated  at  Cerne 
Abbey  and  Baliol  College.  Oxford;  beeuneprinelMl  of  Peck- 
water  Inn,  now  Christ  Church;  was  present  at  tne  l«ttle  of 
Towton.  and  escaped  with  (jueen  .Margaret  to  Flanders;  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  1461 ;  {Mkrdoned  and  attainder  n'ver<«-il 
1471;  made  nUMter  of  the  rolls  1472;  Archdeacon  of  Win- 
eiieater  1474;  appointed  by  F/dward  IV.  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  of  (iernmny  and  the  King  of  FrntK-e:  Bishop  of 
Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor  1478;  imprisone<l  by  liichard  III. 
1488,  bnt  escaped  to  the  Earl  of  Kit  hmond  in  Flanders; 
wit  made  privT  coamdlor  by  Henry  VIL  1485.  Ixtrd  Chan- 
eaUor  1486,  and  ArehUahop  of  Canterbury  in  Julv  of  the 
aaoM  Tear :  was  made  cardinal  bv  Pope  Alexander  VL  148S. 
D.  at  Knoll.  Kent,  Sept.  15,18001 

■•fftea,  X«n  Pa«8058,  LL.D.:  Vice-Prvsldent  of  the 
U.  8.;  k  ia  Siorriiam,  Vt..  May  16. 1824 ;  in  1840  engaged 
In  menoaiitila  boeinea  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1848  in  Boston, 
MaasH  and  to  1884  Id  Kaw  York,  where  he  became  a  banker 
tai  laSSj  was  Sc^ioBD  V.  C.  from  Kaw  York  Vm-%\ ; 
U.  S.  niajitar  to  Ftaaee  1881-85;  caaffidata  tor  XT.  &  Sen- 
ator from  Kew  Yoik  la  1885  and  1887,  but  waa  not  electe  d. 
He  waa  elected  Viee-Pretrfdent  of  the  U.  Sw  bf  the  Repub- 
licans Xnv.  0,  1««S,  and  Ci,,ver  tii.r  of  I^eW  Ycrk,  Mov.  6.  1H<I4. 

Morton.  .N'AiiiAMKt.:  hi-tMiiim:  son  of  Oeorge  Morion, 
an  early  emiicnmt  to  I'lviie iiii  h.  Xn--..  utid  muliorof  Moiirt's 
Rfliitinn.  an  account  of  ihi'  foiindini,'  of  I'lyiiiiaith  col.inv; 
b.  at  Ley<len,  llollan*!,  in  1B1U;  was  taken  liy  his  parents  to 
Plymouth.  Mass.,  im  the  .\nri.  in  1<VJ:i:  nfier  his  fntlier  - 
diutli  wa-i  taken  into  the  family  of  (Jov.  ilradfonl.  whose 
wife  was  (lis  mother's  sister:  early  became  as-.i>ianl  to  his 
uncle  in  the  management  of  publi<"  affairs,  and  by  anniuil 
popular  election  was  secretary  of  the  colony  froiu  Dw.  7, 


1047.  until  his  death  at  Plynioutli.  June  29.  1685.  In  1660 
he  pulili^lied  nt  Cnmbridge  the  lir^t  regular  hislor)' of  the 
eolo-iy,  under  the  t  it  le  AVir  KikjIhhiVii  Mfinorinll.  or  a  Brief 
Helfttimi  of  tlif  moxl  Memorithir  iiikI  Heinitrkitl'lr  I'ntuiai^es 
of  llif  i'niriihnn  of  (ioil  innnifrxird  to  the  J'Umtern  of  Af  «■ 
kmjland.  otlii'r  ditioti*  were  printed  in  Ixindon  (166!)), 
lioston  UT'il,  with  suiiplenicnt  by  Josiah  Cotton).  Newj^ort 
(1772),  Plymouth  (1825),  Br.ston  (1826,  with  valuable  notes 
by  Judge  John  Davis),  and  Boston  (1855,  with  notes).  The 
W'>rk  was  coinniled  at  the  request  of  the  fomrnissifuiers  of 
the  four  uniteu  jKlonies,  wan  chiefly  Imsed  ujion  MS.  of  (iov. 
Brtxlford,  was  attested  as  correct  by  the  must  eminent  sur- 
vivors of  the  earlier  generation,  and  until  the  recovery  of 
Bradford's  own  history  (1855)  was  the  chief  earlr  anthority 
fur  the  history  of  Plrmoutb  colonr.  Morton  also  wrato  a 
syno^asis  of  the  Church  history  of  I'lyroouth  (1680.  publialied 
by  \oung  in  his  Chronidet  of  Plymouth,  1841),  etc. 

Morton.  Oi.ivKK  I'kkkv:  .See  tlie  .\p|>eiidix. 

Morton,  Thomas  :  HdventunT;  b.  in  Kii|,'l(mil  iilxiut  1575; 
was  a  lawyer  at  ClilTi/rd's  Inn,  London;  whs  leader  of  tlie 
<  nliiiiy  si'iil  by  Weston  to  settle  in  .Ma-sin  liu'-etls .lune,  US22; 
went  back  to  Kiigland  ;  n  i  iiiied  willi  (  apt.  Woilaslon  in 
MW>:  settled  at  Mt.  U'olluston,  now  Braiiitrce,  where  on 
.Mh\  liiiy,  102<j,  ho  presided  over  a  scene  of  lucrriineiit  very 
ol/ii 'Moiis  to  Puritan  ideas,  setting  no  a  May-pole  and  nani- 
iiie  the  -|Mii  Ma-re  .Mount  or  Merry  Mount.  The  people  nf 
I'lyiiioiuh,  hearing  of  these  pr()cee<lings.  came  in  force  two 
y.  ars  later,  headed  by  l  apl.  .\lile.s  Stalidisli.  cut  down  the 
i"'le.  carrieil  .Morton  away,  and  sent  iiiiii  bai  k  to  Kiij,'land. 
lie  ret  uriii'd  to  Mii-«sui  liii>e; Is  ill  l(i_".»,  Idit  wa~  auain  M'ized 
and  t  raij-|K.rted,  ami  lii^  Iioum-  li>riMio«  ii  Hi;)!).  He  |iub- 
lislied  a  satirical  wurk.  'I'lu  .\'ir  Fntjlmli  ('ninuni  lAm^ter- 
dam,  U);!7):  went  again  to  .\|ii.ssachuselt'>  Hil^!;  »a.>  iiiipris- 
oneil  a  year  for  his  "scandalous  biMik  ;  r<  luoveil  to  what  is 
now  Maine.  I),  aliniit  lt!4(5.  Sev  John  i>.  Motley's  novels, 
Mortonn  lio/,,  ii^iiM  ami  Merrjf  Moimt  (1848);  also  Uaw- 
thoriie'-  si<jry,  Jltny  Mounl. 

Morton,  W.  T.  (i.:  ."see  the  .\ppeiidix. 

Mortuary:  a  Imilding  for  the  tem|M>rtiry  can'  of  dead 
human  bodies;  a  dea<ldiouse.  The  chief  purposes  of  a  pub- 
lic mortuary  are  to  relieve  jmor  |)eop|e  from  the  iii  <c»-iiy  of 
eating  and  sleeping  in  the  same  ns.ni  with  a  corpse  during 
the  interval  iM-tween  death  ami  liiirial.to  isolate  and  jiroporly 
to  treat  the  bmlies  of  lho>e  w  ho  have  died  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  Ih'IIh;  I  he 
imaiis  nf  the  spread  nf  -'ii'll  disease-,  and  to  provide  for  liie 
care  and  idi>iit ilieal iou  of  the  iiiikiioun  ilead  and  of  those 
iKxIics  which  i-ei|uire  judicial  investigation.  Such  institu- 
tions were  lir>!  eslaM  i'-lier|  in  Austria  in  1771,  and  by  llufe- 
laild  ill  \\  '  iinuriii  IT'.M  ;  they  were iilvi  pro|Mi««'<l  by  Thiery  in 
his  Lit  i-if  ill  I'hoiHiiirri-i/mifr  i-t  dr  fi  iidiie  diinn  Mrit  drrnirrs 

m'/i/" «f  i  l'ari>.  IT^T),  were  liuiit  in  I'.erliii  in  171>7.  in  Mu- 
nich in  l^is.  and  siie  r-  llieii  have  l.eeii  erected  in  nio>t  of 
the  )art;e  cities  of  Kiiii  jh  .  (  ijic  nf  the  oneiiial  arf.'NMieiits 
for  llieir  ei .iistrui  t ion  wa-  that  they  wonhi  |>n'vi'iil  tiie  dftU- 
LTer  of  pi>-iiiat lire  interment,  a  danger  wa-  then  tup* 

|«.<.'d  to  be  niucli  grealer  than  it  is  now  Im  lie\ed  to  1m'. 

In  l''.uro|M'.  as  a  rule,  mortuaries  are  placed  either  in  or 
near  cemeteries,  but  such  a  location  greatly  interferes  with 
their  utility  as  u  mean-  of  heijiitii;  the  |Mior.  since  they  are 
too  far  from  their  liahiiniiou-.  To  induce  those  for  wlio»e 
la'iiefit  thev  are  c-p.  ei.illy  de>i;^iied  to  make  u-^-  of  them 
they  should  Iw  near  at  hand,  and  in  a  large  city  they  should 
not  U-  with  the  niiirgue,  although  in  cities  having  less  than 
KKi.tKKi  inhabitants  the  two  may  coiiibineil.  .\s  a  spc<d- 
men  of  a  large  mortuary  anil  morgue  I'oinbincil  one  of  the 
U'st  is  that  of  Berlin,  of  wlii<di  a  des<-ription.  with  illustra- 
tions, is  given  by  I>r.  Lillian  in  the  Vierteljiihriutrlirifl  fiir 
tjirirhtl.  M'd.  Hint  olTr-n/l.  Siiiiitiltwtnt'n.  II.  f.  xliv.  (lierllll. 
l!*^*!,'.  p.  ITO.  It  !-  ea-y  to  niaiiaee  such  buildings  and  the 
boilio  received  ill  tlietii  ill  such  rt  way  that  then'  will  In-  no 
possible  risk  of  infection  or  olTens<>  from  iheiii.  even  when 
hwated  amid  crowded  dwellinus.  .1.  S.  HlI.l.lMis. 

Morula:  a  siau'e  in  the  .1. \i  li  |iiiieiii  of  m.'iuy  animal-. 

when  the  eilg  in  its  semiielilal  ii  11  lias  beeotii>-  cohv  erled  into 
a  solid  nia>>  of  cells,  ple^eiil iiii;  an  ap|  earailee  much  like 
lliMt  of  a  mullx-rry  iLal.  i.  whence  the  name.  S-e 

11 VI  m;  •!  ol.oov. 

.Moninicen.  m'i-r<M.ng  f-n,  IhiNHieii,  von:  niiniie-iiiu'i  r ; 
prohiil.lv  l>orii  at  the  ca-t le  Morunireii.  near  Sanu'erliaii-.  ii, 
(ierman V. diiriiiLr  the  latter  ]wirt  of  the  twelfth  eei.iury.  lie 
is  mentioned  a-  Henri' us  de  .Moriingeii,  m  i '» .<  » nfu  i,  ilu  r- 
iiig  the  years  1213-21,  iu  a  ducuuicui  by  Margrave  Uic-inch 
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TV.  of  Misiiia,  who  at  one-  iiiae  aWt  \un\  friendly  relMtoiis 
with  W'Blther  ron  der  Voffelwcido.  The  fact  thm  Hiunrirh 
vfTV  ivrobaWy  pBrtioipaten  wifh  I)i«»tn<>h  TV.  in  thr  cniMuic 
of  r»"J7  iiiKV  Imvc  kjivrn  ri-i'  Id  the  lr;,'i'iniury  sl..rv  wliich 
f»>riUf-  tlio  liHsi-i  of  tin'  litttT  [Kijiiilar  vnij,',  nhhii  Mn- 

ringer.    As  n  imiinf^iiii,'iT  i[>-iiiriL'h  vnii  .Mnrunt;.-!!  ranks 
amon^;  tlu'  vitv  dcsi  piH'ts  living,'  jd'cvii ms  t(r  Wnkiipr. 
TlimiPM  lif  itnitnti'ii  ilic  1  roiibful' >ur-.  hi-  jiOvtry     f  hurin'tL-r- 
iau.'d  by  a  nmrki  ii  r.rjgiiiuUl y.   .Sec  Fetxtinaud  Michel, 
rieh  wn  M<inin<i,  n  und  die  Troubadours  ;  E.  Gott- 

schau,  Ueber  Ihinrich  von  Morungen  (ItWO);  F.  Vopt,  Der 
tdtU  JloHttftr,  PmU  U.  BrttWUM  MritrOge,  vol.  x ;  i . .  4:  U  458. 

Jl'l.ll>  (jl<KHF,L. 

I 

M«walp  ffpom  Media'v.  Lut.  m/iifT'f'i'vm.  fi>r  •r/iuxaiVvwi  ■ 
—  Mi'ilia-v.  (If.  itmaaiKiv.  m<<-Air  lliti-r.,  ririitr.  <>f  ^ixroixat, 
jxTt.'ii iiuif.'  tn  thf>  (icriv.  iif  noxKia.  Mu-<-i,  for  mn'.  (ir. 

jumitffto*',  niosair,  (l^Tiv.  of  ixovucl.  a  Musv]  :  thi'  art  Ity  wtiiuh 
ornaiiK-n; al  juillrni-i.  and  i-vni  tla)Mirati'  pii  ! iiri's,  are  made 
up  of  -mall  piro.-s  of  diflorvnt  oolor-i:  or.  In  it-  siruiilust 
form.  I  he  art  of  iiiakinc  |jav«  Mu-nt-  atnl  tin-  likoof  hard  ma- 
trri.'il  HI  Nui.'ill  ]>i<'r.  s,  wliii  h  surfao.-s,  rven  if  not  vnri.-il  in 
c  ilor.  liavt'  a  ilci  oriit  ivi>  a|ip'-arani'e  causrd  liv  iho  iilav  of 
lii^ht  on  ihi'  dilTcrrnl  l^.^-i^rif.  'I'hr  wiird  r-i  visfil  in  a 
inori'  v;iMii'ral  si  n-i-  for  an\  artistic  composition  made  up  of 
(UtTi-rrnt  pu-oi  s  of  material  fitted  together,  a.«  soinu  oriiii- 
IliHaLal  w  iaiiuw  >  arr  -aid  !o  l«.>  jmnmir*  tit  »1«ine*i  giaSi*,  and 
even  mosaics  of  \\<xn\  arr  -onii  i  ini-  -  spok.-n  of.  In  a  strit  tt-r 
s<>n'*<>  the  tcnil  1-  rontlnrd  to  wliat  j-  inadi'  uii  nf  \mT<\  -ub- 
ritancrs.  i,'i-iii'raKy  stour-  or  ;,'la--.  Inlay  diiliT-  from  mo- 
saic ai  thai  Utx  iuhiyitii,'  ^maK.-r  pirrcs  Hrti  let  into  sur- 
face of  a  large  piece:  Icit  a  pat.  h  of  mosaic  may  lulayrd 
in  a  larupr  wlid  -nrfac-.  it-  wa.-  <;ft«n  the  cil-i'  in  lioth 
aiji'iriit  and  rnrdia  val  \vork.  Tin- nio-air- of  anrirnl  (irfece 
wt-re  Kilhcr  of  lias  rharm-tfr,  so  far  a-  is  known  Uj  us. 
Pieces  of  blue  glass  wi-n-  iii-.  rti  d  in  marblr  or  in  metal 
fratno's.  In  Hkp  maimer  the  work  of  ihr  Co-mapi  i-/.  r.'i 
wjis  commonly  d-di^ato  ino'-jiirs  of  ^dass  m-crrcil  in  banrls 
ttiid  eiruks.  mid  in  surfat'.-s  of  white  marble  ;  an  inlayinc  of 
mosaic.  The  cuttiriL;  of  siinki-u  pattenu  iii  marl  i  .  stone 
in  inianlio,  and  the  tiliuig  of  theae  sunken  parts  with  some 
'  ol  r,  d  stihst«iioe,aB  ii  oftm  pnoUoad^i*  latJier  inlaying 
Ihait  luoiiaic 

Roman  floors  weri'  r  i.nimonlr  in  mosaic  <'f  white  or 
light-gray  marhle  ma<ie  up  of  te**er.i>  ttlwut  an  inch  ttquaru 
or  smaller;  thi>  borders  and  etlier  ornamental  parts  made 
by  the  nse  of  diuk-txdored  tcs-serse  of  tlie  same  size.  Lar<^ 
fratj'nent-  of  siii-h  Work  may  Im?  seen  in  the  baths  of  raru- 
Call»  lu  Thi'  t('s.«M'r«^  HPf>  fltd'd  t<is>^ther  verv  r  iUL;li[v, 

with  no  attempt   lo  maki'  il:vi-ihle  j,.i!i;s  ;  ind  I.  they  are 

rangeil  in  curve.-,,  etv.,  so  a-  t.i  [iro  luee  l  erl.liu  etlcclii  of 

light  and  shadi!  by  iiieaji-  iif  the  uarker  joints  t luTiiselves,  so 
that  these  joinlx  an;  mm  h  w;der  in  one  plai  e  Wmn  in 
another.  In  'lus  vs.-iy  lari,'e  ntuvdi  fiijures  ,-ind  ser'ills,  leaf- 
age, and  the  lik>'  are  pro.in.'id.  .Many  mosivic  lloors  have 
b«en  found  in  Pompeii.  1  »ii  the  other  hand, clal)orate  pa- 
turvs  exist,  mnny  of  whir  h  ari-  in  the  museum  al  .\;iph.>s, 
and  also  a  very  n  fined  s<irt  of  nio-aic  decoratie.n  wjis  used 
for  wails  and  j'iers.  the  whole  -urf*U'e  being  covered  with 
this  material,  HI  id  a  vi-rv  rieh  e<  ilor-effect  is  tliii-  prodiued. 
A  fountain  in  a  luree  nlefie  exi-tji  in  the  Xaph  -  mu.-eiim, 
where  the  whole  coin  nve  surf.'ii'e  of  the  nis  he  and  the  si-mi- 
dome  at  its  top  are  covtTtjd  with  luosiiic  of  very  small  te>se- 
ra%  On  each  side  of  this  stands  a  column,  and  the  1  ■  liv.-x 
surfaces  of  these  are  as  rich  as  the  surface  of  the  nii  ho. 
There  are  m  ih'-  same  gallery  Uis-reliefs  of  ftgures  the  whoh- 
surfacu  uf  vvhicli — background  and  reliefs  alike — arv  eovered 
with  mosjiic. 

When  the  early  Chri.^tian  churches  were  in  bii;Idiii.r.  a-  in 
(he  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  art.s  of  aniiijiniy  were 
iii  complete  dway.  .S<.-iilplure  wjis  not  to  be  had  ;  esen  the 
barbarous  art  of  ilie  lifih  ri  n'ury  had  di.-yipiMiariMl.  <if  the 
painting  of  the  time  «e  run  judgf  by  niiiiiatunw  in  maiui- 
scrijit.H,  and  'jy  th.'  lii  -iirns  e.f  th-  !iio-;iie-  tlieinselves.  It  is 
evident  thttt  lill  xl.v  iugiier  ekili  and  ability  had  gone,  and 
that  what  was  left  was  the  natural  instim-t  of  decurali  n 
common  to  half-^-iviliznl  [H-ople,  together  with  a  disDoiiitn..!! 
to  studs  the  L^reat  Works  of  t he  pn-t  whieh  wi  re  then  nu- 
merous in  spite  of  war  and  ravai;,-.  atid  a  eertain  tradition 
of  great  design  which  wou!d  intlueie  e  rh'  ir  deeoralion  and 
keep  it  from  the  tris  i(dit\  often  sti.ni  in  itie  work  of  liarliar- 
ous  people,  oven  when  arti-tic  in  disposition.  Jlo-faic  lent 
itseli  easily  to  the  re^^uirements  of  the  time.   The  artists 

ooold  not  dnw  tbe  i^un,  but  tJwy  oouU  oompoM  gronps 
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of  draped  p<>r<!nnak:es.  ihe  head  and  arms  only  showing,  and 
till'  re>r  (if  eaeh  figure  shrouded  in  am p!<»  robes,  tlie  I'atterns 
of  ihi'  -tulls  nio*t  eiT'4'etive  in  thi'ir  <'ont  ra.«ting  colors.  The 
Christian  emblems,  loo — lambs,  erosx  -,  banners  bearing  the 
Miered  iiionoarnni,  and  the  liki — Were  i>erfeet  inaterial  for 
iiio-aie.  In  tills  WH\  the  interiors  of  Santa  .•si-phia  at  (  oii- 
stant intiple  and  of  (be  ojher  eliurebe-uf  the  i-m]>iri%  liy  hun- 
dreds, ineludllJ^  tho-e  of  iwivelilm,  rthuli  still  remain  tti  us 
in  alino-t  peifiTt  eonililion.  were  deeorated  in  tiie  rkdlei^t 
manner;  Imt  the  material,  instead  'if  stone  or  marlde.  wa^ 
generally  fjlass.  The  art,  once  well  establishul  111  the  Ktisi.-rn 
provinee-  and  in  Sicily,  sprea<l  to  Italy  with  the  earliest 
hniliiiiif,'  ihert'  of  churcnes  of  any  importauee,  and  the  great 
basilicas  Were  adorne<l  witliin,  and  oven  to  a  certain  extent 
without,  by  Tni-'«n>«of  ttiis  sjdeiidiii  and  inexpensive  material. 
Si.  Mark  s  i  hureh  at  \  eiiiee  and  the  churches  at  Palermo 
ami  Monreale  in  .Sicily  are  more  c(»mpletelv  decorated  in 
this  way  than  othi'fs.  but  many  tinirehe-  in  I^avenna  atid  in 
Uwaic,  li-s  W  ell  as  ill  other  towns,  retain  large  mosaics  of  great 
beauty. 

What  is  eaUeii  Fltirrnlufj  n^'K<ni'-  i-  an  inlay  of  very  hard 
st<m('s  in  a  bai  k^round  usually  of  white  firof  Idai-k  nmrlde. 
It  Lh  so  far  a  Ir.ii'  inoMiie  ttiat  the  dilfereiit  jiieees  of  beHUti- 
ful  ja-Sjicr.  lapisdH/uli,  and  tlic  like,  arc  lilted  elo-e  to^'d  her, 
no  fm('ki;ri  iiii.d  sljowinj;  between.  Some  specimens  (,f  (bis 
art  have -<ime  parts  in  ri  lief;  t  hiis  a  cherry  w  ill  lie  indicated 
by  a  poeee  of  translucent  ariil  b'rilHant  reil  stone  raised  in  a 
half  liall  abovii  the  ^'i  ta  ral  surface.  The  term  pirirn  ilura 
(ttard  »tont*)  is  (Htiuiiioaly  UMti  in  lialy  for  such  work.  It  is 
sometimes  n«rii  on  a  very  large  scale  ;  thus  the  whole  sacris- 
ty of  the  ('hiin-li  of  San  lioren/o  in  b  ior*^nce  is  lined  with 
^(/r  (/(.Tfi  of  t  he  most  brilliant  .-ort.alid  although  part« 
of  this  are  in  rather  hirce  slabs  of  tlie  preeiou- material, 
other  piiirls  are  ei.sered  with  a  ino-.-iic  of  smalt  ]>leces. 

What  IS  tailed  Jiumnn  vii'finc  is  made  of  Very  thin  glaaa 
rods  of  many  colors,  which  ntv  mannfaHure<l  for  the  pur- 
[Kisc.  By  these  very  ehiborate  jiiotures  nia\  l>e  made ;  Ttews 
of  St.  I'eter'-,  etc.,  are  I'oniinon  even  in  tlie  U.  9t»  bqt  thwo 
are  gt'tieraliy  almost  valueless  as  works  of  art. 

BtnulA  StoMia. 

Mosaic  Gold :  See  Ormolu. 

MonSM'rla  [Mod.  Lat.,  named  from  ifoMsau'rus,  one 
of  the  genera;  I..at.  JUom,  the  nver  Meuse  +  Ur.  vavpott 
lizard];  » group  of  extinct  reptiles,  remains  of  which  were 
first  mscovered  in  1780  in  the  upper  chalk  of  St,  Pieters- 
berg,  near  MaeKtrieht,  in  Holland,  on  the  Meuse  river.  The 
fn^t  known  species  was  called  Jdommurm  hofmanm.  A 
few  other  species  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Eng^ 
land  ami  Kiirope,  but  their  remaios  m  mnch  more  abuii- 
laiit  in  the  de|iosits  of  that  age  ia  North  America,  and 
MuoDg  the-sj  several  genera  have  been  recognized.  They 
■grwln  having  an  elongated  and  !H^r|>ent-like  iKMly.  The 
jawB  were  powerful  and  well  anneil  with  shBr|i  conical 
teeth,  which  were  ankylosed  by  their  bases  with  the  jaws, 
and  occumxl  al.10  on  tlio  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  twn  rami 
of  the  lower  jaw  were  united  at  the  extremity  only  liy  car- 
tilag<\  as  in  the  serpents,  and  a  further  pro'vision  for  the 
wide  distension  of  the  mouth  was  affortled  by  a  joint  in  the 
side  of  the  Inwcr  jaw  at  the  \m<>f  of  tlie  splenial  element. 
The  other  bmies  of  the  skull  tiad  imieh  resemblance  to  ttiogo 
of  evi<!tirif,'  li/aids.  (In  the  genns  Mosasaurus  the  cranium 
is  ,5  feet  in  leneth.)  The  vcrtebne  were  concave  in  front 
anil  convex  lielnnd.  Thrw  of  the  neck  were  few.  The 
linihis  were  in  the  form  of  pmidles  with  five  digits,  each 
having  from  four  to  six  phalaiip's.  The  famiHi>«  tifiw  known 
are  the  ^lf«wi«iMn<Zf«  and  X\w  EtU»fomxtri<i<i .  In  the  former 
the  zygosphenal  articulation  of  tho  vertebra'  wa-  wanii!i;»; 
ill  the  latter  it  wa«  well  developed,  as  in  iiKMlern  snake.-  and 
ijiiaiiti'^.  The  best-known  ei  in  ia  of  the  tirst  familv  are  the 
fi.l li e,s  iiig :  Miuiamin-ii!<.  Liliil'iii,  liapliK^tiurus,  lliil(>s<mru«^ 
/.rif'j-'KrrtM,  and  7]i/!"t<'nir%is.  More  than  lifly  species  of 
Mos..,>,.niria  have  b.  en  found  in  the  Cresaci  enis  strata  of 
Xorih  \iiii  ri  Iii.  AIhiuI  fifteen  of  the«"  are  from  New  ,Tcr- 
sey.  half  a  de>zen  from  the  Gulf  di'posits,  and  the  remainder 
frnni  Kan-!is  nrn!  oth<»r  partt  of  the  \\'est.  .Vo.s(M/i«ri(.>t 
/./■I /('■' /'>,  from  .New  .lerse\ .  probaldy  was  ~'t  feet    in  ien!.'th, 

ana  Tyivauurus  dyaptiur,  from  Kansas,  scareelj  lesiS  gigan-> 
tic.  0.  C  XAmaH. 

MosAJMin'rldv :  »  fwnilj  of  nptilei.  See  MosiflAlm^ 
M o»b|',  JoH*  SnraLirroit:  Soa  the  Appendix. 
MoMheles',  Io.saz  :  pianist  and  comnf»er :  h.  at  PniKUP, 
May  30, 1794.  His  father  was  a  Jewish  banker.  He  studied 
lint  with  F.  D.  Weber,  director  of  the  oomenratocy,  afteif 
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■ward  with  Albrecht^liergvr  and  Sftlirri;  wmt  to  I'rtris  in 
1830,  but  in  the  following  yi  nr  ri'[iiiir>-il  lo  Loniioii.  wluTe 
rptnainfvl  twontT-fivf  vrars.  hi  ls4H.  dficr  ii  [uTiiKi  of 
tinifi'-.--ii  m.-il  I  rave!  in  FratiiH'  ami  (iiTiiiany,  do  estaiili.-ilied 
nini-^t'lf  ill  l.<  i[>/.i^,' ;  wa-i  itiii(ii>  dircetur  of  t lie  eoiisiTvatury 
thorv.  uiul  •■•vi  iii'd  j,'r>_'af  iiilliifiiri'  <_>n  the  musical  •■■hi(-itti<iti 
and  t&su-  of  iiis  time.  TliaUn  ri;  ami  Mpn(i<«1'"«ihii  wi  n-  his 
pupils,  the  onlv  two  wtm  liy  ir>_'iii  rul  a<ltiii>-ii m  sur])iis>-'ii 
their  mH-il'T.  {'rpvifius  l.i  llu  ru  M<>s*-lii-li'>  raiikni  wifhltn' 
liiM-t  ciiiiui  III .  cs  I'll  «  illi  IliiitiiiU'!  ami  Ivulkbrciiiicr.  Mus- 
cliek'S  was  H  ••oiijj.i  isrr  of  si'iialas.  ('oii<-erl«*s,  ftiiitOAiiis,  vi»ri- 
ations,  and  8tu<li<;--<  for  thr  [liium.  Some  of  these  have  a 
p«TmBnont  vahie.  Hi-*  t  nui-lat  ii>ii  fmm  th«>  (5ppmRii  of 
ochindler's  Li  ft  of  Beifhnri  II  iswrll  known.  I».  in  L'op/i^', 
Mar.  10.  1870.'  S.''*>  Ans  Musch^its  I,,Un  t\HT>'f  uml  Jiruf- 
Hetehgel  mil  Mtn,h!s.s<,fni- D.ir/hu/iiy  l  lsssi. 

ll<M»chii»  ftir.  M<{(7xoii  of  Syracuse:  (Jreok  idyilic  |Miet; 
fltHiri-liril  aliMin  l.'iOn.i  .  Ili^;  /j<n»ri\l  for  Jtion  {'Ewirii^m 
Bimvot)  hi\>  iH  i  ri  uliii/vii  bv  Slirlli'v  hi  his  Adonaig,  N(>»i>- 
wirthy  ai'^it  HT  liis  Unjif  oi'  Kurr.jui  amXh'X'i  Itunninifi  Cn/fiit 
<Tp*t  Sp<nttTi)t  :  iifirn  edite<i  with  Thkck  kitus  and  Bios 
<>/'/.  v  I.  arni  tniii--lati  <l  with  I h«  Kamc  by  Andrew  Lang  (1889). 

MoKro'Ho,  or  Xosco'm  de  AlrariKlo,  Lt-is:  s<>ldi(>r:  b. 
at  Datlajoz,  .Spain,  about  15Ud.  In  15:29  he  went  to  Guate- 
mala with  his  kinsman,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  parsed  witii 
him  V>  IVnj  in  1534,  and  remained  there  for  two  years,  serv- 
ing «n<li  r  Pizarro.  Keturning  to  Spain,  he  joine<l  the  ( s- 
pcdition  of  Ileniandu  de  Soto  to  Florida  in  155J8;  on  de 
Solo's  death.  May  21.  1542.  suwwilwl  him  in  L>ommand  and 
descended  the  Mi3!«is.sippi  in  July.  1543,  finullr  reaching 
Mexico  with  the  nmnants  of  the  expedition,  D.'in  Peru  in 
li560.  H.  n.  S. 

Jlos'pow:  government  of  Central  Ru^isia,  waferwl  by  the 
rivers  M«wkva  ami  Kliazma.  Area,  12.859  «q.  miles.  Jt» 
surface  is  an  almo-j  level  plain,  consisting  of  a  clayey  or 
sandy  soil,  not  vi  ry  fertile.  The  government  is  the  iiiost 
flourishing  manufacturing  put  of  Russia.  Whole  Tillage 
are  often  engage<l  each  in  tbv  uanufiicture  of  one  single 
articl«>— I'loth.  silk  broca<lc,  p«per,  jtina,  ^\iu<s,  mimra.  etc. 
'■•ad  the  manufacture  of  aunjr  articles  is  carried  to  •  high 
dcffn>e  of  elHtH)nktion.  Limestone  and  marble  aie  ^iwrrud 
Md  oxten«ivek  u«ed  for  building  purpoiws,  and  the  gOTem- 
mentisrichiniWAL  Pop.  (18D7)  ».4BS^. 

■mcow:  the  fanner  eupiM  of  ttw  RuMto  empire,  a 
fiwt  mannfacturiiw  end  eonnwieial  center,  tivd  mw  the 
•eoond  imperial  nddence;  in  Urt.  $5*  49*  N.,  Ion.  <r  88  £.. 
400  milea  br  nOlwajr  B.  of  St.  Ftetenburg  (see  m»  of 
TtmO*.  ret.  7-E).  It  ia  aitiiated  in  •  hilUr.  fertile,  well^. 
tinted,  and  beautiful  diatriet  on  the  nurigable  river  Moek- 
m,  and  pr«wDts,  when  teen  from  the  Sparrow  Hilb  on  !U 
southern  outskirts,  a  most  iiictttresqne  appearance,  spires 
and  domes  in  old  Byzantine  .style  rinng  beside  pnlaoee  and 
public  builiiing!i  in  the  modern  French  and  Italian.  Its 
circumfen'nre  is  33  miles,  and  it  consists  of  five  dllFerent 
pert« :  1.  Kremlin,  the  central  part  of  the  city,  OOOUpving  a 
kill  on  the  northern  l>ank  of  the  Moskva,  is  surraunaed  by 
heary  st<mo  wallx.  It  contains  the  palaces  of  the  czar,  the 
pntniHVli,  and  the  holy  synml,  the  arsenal,  the  trcasiirv,  and 
Other  poblic  buildings,  the  (*iith(Niml  of  the  Assumption,  in 
whidl  the  czan  are  crowutitl,  ituilt  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  ptrgeously  decorat«Hl;  the  Cathednl  of  .St.  Mi- 
chael, ill  which  the  czars  before  Peter  the  Great  are  buried; 
the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  270  feet  high,  !<i]rntounted  bv  a 
gilded  dome  87  ffet  high,  and  containing  thirl y-t wo  bells; 
the  Kolokol,  the  largest  l»ell  in  the  world,  weighing  44H.O00 
lb.,  placed  on  a  |>ed>>»tAl  close  by,  etc.  2.  KituigoriMl,  «)r 
the  •■('hin<'^f  iity,"  to  the  R  of  the  Kremlin,  also  sur- 
rounded l  y  a  w!ilt  with  towers  and  gates,  is  the  seat  of  the 
trade  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  I'etnivskoi  cathedral,  prop- 
erly c«msistiiig  of  twenty-one  chu[M>l9  joined  tog»>ther.  3. 
Beloigorod.  or  the  "  white  city,"  be(uu-«'  it  i«  -ormunded  by 
a  wall  of  whiti*h  stone,  encircles  the  Kn  niliti  mid  KitalgO- 
ro<l  on  three  sides;.  Here  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor 
and  the  nobility,  the  university,  several  iniineiise  motin.*- 
teries.  the  foundling  hospital,  the  theaters,  the  post-o(Hi?e, 
and  other  government  houses,  and  the  fniiioug  drill-house, 
580  feet  long  MTifl  158  feet  wiile.  4.  ZeniliniKiigorod.  or 
the  "earthen  city."  l>i-eause  it  wius  formerly  surnnindi-d  by 
an  earthen  waii.  whi.  h  now  has  l)een  transformed  into 
promena<le9.  !i.  Tin'  S!oli..tU,  or  suburbs,  eight  in  niimlMT; 
In  thpw  «!p|en'liil  iiiaii.sions  and  magnificent  mona.-'Ierio, 
f*  hool-.  )i.>|,itiil-:,  ft.-.,  surrounded  with  large  and  t>eautiful 
gardens,  alternate  with  clusters  of  ahanUes^  and  with  manu- 


'  factiiring  establishments.  .Among  the  400  plaers  of  worship 
whicli  tne  city  contains  then'  are  r  tm)H-ls  for  the  Roman 
('aI,iioli<'s,  Ijiithcraiis.  ami  other  Clirisliaii  dt'tiominations, 
also  >yiia;,'oi;iir>  ami  even  moM]Ues.  'riui  uiiiversitv.Htlemled 
liy  :j,4<K)  student^,  wa-  f<ninded  in  17r>r).  ami  enjoys  a  high 
,  reputation.  I 'oiinee!.'il  with  it  are  a  lilirary  of  '..'."iO.tMJO  vol- 
'  uriies.  a  [irinliiif;  esialilishiin'iit,  a  zoolnf^-ii  td  and  mineralogi- 
cal  timseiitn.  a  liotunieal  ;:arden.  an  oltM-rviiiory.  iin  anatomi- 
eal  theater,  ami  M'Veral  ^<'ieril  i1ie  associat ii  ms  of  high  stand- 
iiii;.  Hi'sidcs  >;eiieral  s/.  lu'ols  of  dilTeretil  gnules  the  city 
ajN)  coiitiiHi-  >|ieeial  L-duca!ional  iti'-tit  ul  ions — ecclesia-stical 
seminaries,  inuiiary  schools,  an  aeadeniy  of  art,  l  ointuercial 
and  iiidustnal  schools— aii<l  riuim'nms  benevolent  institu- 
tions. It  has  water  coramunicat-.oii  with  the  Baltic,  the 
BltM'k.  the  White,  and  the  (  ■Hsi>ian  Sins,  and  it  is  connected 
with  St.  Petersburg,  Nijnii-Novj,-rTi.d.  TnL.'aiiroi:.  ami  V\nr- 
&ay^■  \>y  mil.  It  carries  on  an  immense  iraiie  in  lea,  grain, 
cot! ell,  timber,  furs,  tallow,  metalii,  and  il.s  own  priMluctions. 
The  ■i[.en;itj  of  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  had  a  bad  effect 
on  ilie  eciiHiirre.-  of  Moscow,  but  since  that  time  ln,th  the 
irnde  wirli  Asia  and  the  inland  trade  of  the  eity  liave  in- 
en  ased  iiiiinensi  ly.  It  also  rivals  St.  PetiTsbui';,'  us  tile  first 
ntatiufat  turiiig  jiiace  in  Russia,  and  its  taei.irii  s  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  tol>acco,pa[Hfr,  chemicals,  leather,  [i.  :\  i.  ry.  watches, 
silver,  and  other  metals  are  very  extensive,  lis  fiook-trade 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in  Russia, 

Moscow  was  fouiuled  in  the  twelfth  ceidtiry.  and  in  ttie 
fourteenth  it  became  the  ea|iital  of  the  risinu'  empiri'  and 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow.  In  1T1\2  PelKr 
the  (ireat  transferred  the  capital  to  St.  PeterslnirL:,  Imt  Mos- 
cow, Uiiug  a  sacred  city,  continued  to  stand  as  the  iirst  city 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Russian  nation.  It  was  the  winder 
residence  of  the  Rutudan  nobilitv,  and  by  its  commerce  and 
industry  it  grew  rich.  In  1H12  It  hail  9,158  housws  and  252,- 
609  inhabitants.  Napoleon,  however,  when  he  entered  it, 
Sept.  15, 1812,  found  hardly  12,000  people  in  the  city ;  the 
rest  had  fled.  Prom  Sept  14  to  21  a  conflagration  raged, 
started  by  the  inhabitants  themselveai  and  the  impossibility 
of  wintetnng  in  a  ruined  city,  together  with  lack  of  supplies 
and  the  liability  to  being  continually  attacked  by  Co««acks, 
com|>clled  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  city.  Only  SfiSfi  houses 
were  left  staodiiw  after  the  eooftiBmtioii.  Nevertheless, 
the  city  was  soon  rebnflt  It  had  106,1115  inhabitants  in 
1816,  »48,562  in  1838, 611,870  in  1871,  and  988  filO  in  :m7. 

MoiMTOW :  town ;  capital  of  Latah  co.,  Ida.  i  for  lucaliou  of 
county,  see  nmf>  of  Idal  ei.  ref.  5-.\):  on  the  N.  I'ac,  and  the 
Union  I'nc.  railways,  near  the  Washinf.Mon  lioundary-linc, 
94  miles  .S,  l)y  I-",,  of  S]>okam',  Wash,  ll  is  in  a  niillin^, 
raining.  st,iek-nii*iii|;,  und  aijriei.Il  ural  regigii ;  is  tlie  si'at 

of  the  Stale  I  iiivcrsity,  establish. -li  Uy  act  of  the  territorial 
Legislature  ill  1889,  contains  a  liiiMte  -^s  cftllege,  2  public- 
school  buildings.  2  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of 
$175,000.  2  State  banks  with  caiaKtl  of  1 125.000,  and  a  dailr 
and  3  weekly  newspa|kers;  and  lias  a  largi'^  Inmbcr-trade  and 
several  marmfiK  torii-s.  Pop.  precinct  (1890)  2.861 ;  town 
(19tK>)  EDrroB  or  "  Mirror." 

Mos^ley,  moz  lfv.  Hfnry,  D.  D.,  F.  R.S.  t  educator  and 
scientist ;  D.  in  England  atnmt  Is^h.';  eradnati'd  at  St..liihn's 
Colleere.  f'atiibridge,  with  higli  liuuoiTi  took  orderft  in 

the  I'hureli  of  England  1828;  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Philos«>|ihy  and  Awlronomy  at  King's  College,  London, 
18;tl-45:  wiis  a  disi  iiiL'nisheil  eluMiijiion  of  popular  wluca- 
1  tion,  and  'Ui'j  uf  tht>  fust  in.stHilors  of  schools  appointed 
by  1.' ivernrnPlit ;  author  of  Mfrhnii"-,,/  /'rina/iI'M  uf  /."»»- 
nin>>r>ii<i  and  Arehiterturf  {\H\2),vinv\i  is  a  lext-Uiok  at 
West  I'oiiit.  IjfrlnreH  on  Anfronomy  (1847),  and  of  several 
other  Works;  beeaiiie  canon  of  Bristol  1N5;1;  chaplain  to  the 
Queen  IS.'w.    D.  at  Olveston,  Jan.  20,  18?2. 

MoHelle,  m'l'ir}' :  rivfr  of  France ;  rises  in  the  Vosges  at 
an  elevation  of  J.'.'iUi  f.  er,  and  (l.  ws  with  a  tortuous  coiirst> 
nf  ;i;*0  niiles  ilir'  ULcli  I  Viinei',  H.  luium,  Luxemburg,  and 
Kheiiisli  Pnissia,  whi  re  :\  j eins  liie  I'liiiie  at  ("oblentz.  Its 
bnmi  valley  is  covered  witii  vines,  Lelibrated  for  the  light 
wine  they  yield. 

Mosen,  mo  z/'n,  .Tri.irs:  poet  and  dramat ist ;  b.nf  >rarii  ii- 
ey.  Saxony,  July  8. 1803:  studie<l  jurisprudence  at  :  i  id 
ijeipzig;  practiced  law  ai  I'rf-dfn,  and  was  in  isii  ajt- 
poillted  omcial  p-aywriL'hl  at  itie  eiiiir*  1  injil  it  of  I  ddeil- 
burg.  I),  in  Ohieiiburg.  Oct.  10,  1H67.  Mosi  ii's  Ix  st-known 
pot'tical  priMiuotiim  i>  his  Ahiisrer  (I8ii8),  an  epic  poem  of 
gr»<at  philosophical  con  ry  f  ions,  treating  the  popular  legend 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  'Mir  philosophical  nature  of  bis 
poetcj  can  also  be  »wa  (rum  bis  historic  dramasi  ih4 
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Tir'tutf  I'ln  Fliirr-nz,  Suln)  dis  Furiticn,  Kiii.*>-r  OUo 

III.,  /frinricfi  iirr  Finklir.  <'•>!, i  liirnti,  Ileri'ii  !!•  rn- 
hard  fvn  UVr««jr.  in  wiurU  Uu-  ciionwlors  »re  iikuIv  tlio 
repreHcntalivi's  nt  tin?  [Kn-t's  alwlrnt  t  tin  n^ht  in  ortlvr  to 
illiiHtnttc  his  (MiiK'vuliutM  ixmccTiiiii^  the  pliili)»ii|ihy  nf  hi"- 
torr.  M(>«eD'9  OtdiehU  ■ham  Jnc  of  thiff  nhiio-  |  h 
irni  turn.  Jt  urx  (Ioki  i  i., 

HoM'llthal,  mcTzfii-tAHl.  .Tom  i  m  :  ireanist,  Tinliiii>t.  ant] 
ooniluctor;  b.  at  Ih-s^'-CusM-l.  Jii'rnmny.  in  IWM  ;  ri  iii(ivt'<| 
t<»  Ni'W  York  in  185:1,  ami  there  rciiininf  'l  uiihI  in-  •l-iiiti. 
He  had  ftuditnl  nuisi*'  mi'tcr  his  fathi-r.  atul  the  vi.  l:ti  uti- 
dcr  Spohr.  <>n  arrivin;.'  m  N'i  «  V  ^rk  hv  lM>jrun  ]  itu' mid 
t»>arhintr.  arn!  in  iwftO  tMH  aitu-  ijrj{»ni-f  "f  Tahary  eium-h. 
rt  itiiiiKiiu'  ilii  n  um:  .1  1SS7.  Diintit:  itmt  t  ntic  he  conijM)>t><l 
much  !«HC'r»»<l  fiiu^i'  .  iiii(«tlv  tnr  tlic  .:  h> iir  ■  if  t Imt  f-h'.iri'h.  He 
(Miiiiluotod  thi!  .Mijii'lrl~-iiliii  (il.-^-  (  lull  f  'lr. I Hi^lv  fti.in 
1SB7,  and  before  that  he  (THiiiuctetl  the  Teuttinia  Sicietj 
and  the  New  York  Vooal  Sociatjr.  D.  in  Netr  Torit,  Jm.  8^ 
181HJ. 

MuHf'nttlBl.  SAL(>M(>^c  Hkrmann:  dramatist  ;  h.  Jan.  14, 
1H21.  <.f  J«>wish  part'iilap',  at  Cass.'!,  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ilic-v  of  |[<-ssf:  studit^d  at  Iho  loi-hiiiral  M-hiHi|  of  C'arlAFuhe 
and  liitiT  at  tho  L'niviT>ity  of  Marhurtf.  ami  ri'<'eivi'd  in 
IH.'Sl  a  p<jt«itii)n  under  tiu-  Austrian  (foverninent  at  Vienna. 
Of  his  many  hiphly  suc<cH>fiil  dramas  two — Dfliorah  (1S.V») 
and  Scnn^-nnvfuihof  (1K.57) — have  been  tran»lat<Hl  into  the 
KuKli^h,  Danish,  lliin^arian,  and  Italian  lan^uap's.  Ili-t 
tlramas  Dit  drutwhrn  KomMumtrn  (ISftt).  Drr  Srhuiz  f/n 
Altrnhartn  (1H«K),  Moryna  (1H71).  and  his  lrHK<>dies  Ouirrkf 
(IHHO)  and  I'irtra  (tHIW)  have  also  provi!*l  !tiiei»-»ful  on  the 
•Uge.  D.  in  Viciuu,  Feb,  lt(,  1977.  Itovued  by  J>  UoBBKU 

■•Mr,  mSta,  OumT.Ton:  dimnatut;  bi,  at  SpMQdMi, 
Ocmauf.  Mar  11, 183S:  mwivad  •  mUitBrr  adaoaliMi  ia 
Beriin;  Mired  aa  an  olRoer  in  the  Pruanan  vaaj^  tat 
tired  in  18M.  In  ttic  af>litude  of  hu  cnoBXrf  Ufa  ha  oon- 
eeiT«d  lha  idea  of  writing  for  the  thi>ater,  aira  «aa  at  once 
very  siicooaafiil  with  a  niuubur  of  !mwU«r  farces.  He  catalv 
li^hed  his  fame  as  one  of  the  brii;hte<it  and  wittiest  writers 
ofOemian  eonie«lies  by  the  pieie  iMut  Sf if (unff»fut  (tST^\, 
whiiOh  k  still  played  on  many  tJerman  Htaired.  Thb  com- 
edy waa  foliowwl  bv  many  others,  the  lif*t  known  of  which 
are  Der  EUfaiU  (!«7ai;  Vlttmo  <W7.i):  /vr  BiHiolhtkar 
(The  PriTate  Swn  lary.  1H7H);  Ihr  Wilrhenfregner  (1«70); 
A>i>^  JFWadwH  IHSO).  The  \nsi  piews  were  taken 
from  German  military  life,  ami  Mos^-r's  exHni|<le  has  sinee 
been  followed  by  other  dramatists.  A  numlM-r  of  Mover's 
«Offi«diea  and  farcea  hare  Iwen  tranalated  into  English  and 
auocewfully  played.  Jouiw  Ooebbl. 

M(l!H>r,  mo  wr.  .Fi  srirs:  historian  ;  b.  at  tHtnaltrftck.  (Jer- 
maiiv,  I)ef.  14,  1T2<);  studied  jiirispnidencc  at  Jena  and 
GOtiJn(;en,  nntl  also  jmid  ^'n-at  utienlioti  to  (he  study  of  the 
mwlem  lanpua^es  and  their  litenitiires ;  (M  cuiiied' several 
verv  imiiortatit  positions  in  the  t'overnnient  of  his  native 
oounlry.  D.  Jan.  8, 1 71>4.  .Mr*s<'r,  who  wji>  an  anient  tier- 
man  |«triot.  may  he  called  the  father  of  minlern  (i.  rman 
hiatonografAy.  While  history  bad  thus  far  eousistrd  onh 
of  a  dry  nomfnektate  of  dynaati«a  and  wars.  Mt^  t  elaiuu  d 
that  the  true  historian  shoalil  dimot  his  att«-ntion  chtellv  to 
tlie  changliig  conditiona  of  the  people,  their  laira,  customs, 
and  habits.  He  himself  i^ve  an  example  of  anch  hij«loriea] 
writinit  in  Us  eelelirated  OsnoMtel^s  at«>kifktt  (176H), 
in  which  he  also  yxffCtA  a  wtm  earefnl  stwlr  of  German  an- 
tiquity. His  Ps/no/iaeAe  Pknnlatim  (177  i).  a  er4Uctlon  of 
esaan  on  varioua  practical  topics,  exerted  a  threat  influence 
on  his  nation.  See  SBmaUtttht  WtH»  (Berlin,  1848-48); 
KreisniK;  </im/im  Mlbm-  (1857).  Jiri.nni  fjoxBKU 

Moses  [  [.nr.  -  (Jr.  M«<rqt.  from  If  li.  either 
derived  fr>m  or  a*^!!!!!^!  in  f'lrm  tn  mu •!:,.■ !, ,  lirsvv  out  (sc. 
of  the  water.    Cf.  Kx  ^i.  li.  law.u.  r  of  the  lUieient 

.Jewish  people.  The  ln^lury  i  f  M.  -i  -  i  )iriiiei|>ullv  found 
in  the  ){i!)|e,  but  there  are  several  'ili.  !  ^<  unes,  Theif  is 
an  Kfryptiim  tradition  ( Manet  ho),  u  .lew  isli  Iriidilitpii  (>li<l- 
nislo.  I'hilo,  and  .Iti^.-phus,  and  a  .^ln^'•ldtMHll  tnidilion  iti 
the  Koran.  The  t  radii  ion,  howevi  r,  contains  eoiiipttrativ4'ly 
very  little  which  is  not  simple  I'laborHtioti  and  eviiyrueriiiioii 
of  the  account  >riven  in  the  I'eiiUileuch,  ai>d  it  li;is  ;,'einTal- 
ly  a  lej;end(iry  eharaeter.  The  tuime  of  Mos.-s  is  one  of  the 
Kn-alest  in  history,  lie  orpitiized  the  Hebrew  |n'ojile  ;  he 
formed  ihe  llel>rew  charueler;  iiiid  the  iiifliien<-e  -i  il  i 
flebriTW  nation  has  exercisi'.l  on  the  eivilizntioii  of  niHnl»ind. 
by  beinj;  Ihr  Hi-h  in.  uiy  c-nituries  tfie  l>earer  of  the  moiio- 
liteiatic  idea,  I'aii  hardly  La;  uvvrcslimulcd.    Acu^'ordiiig  to 
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Rx.  ii.  10,  Mo«o(>  wa.s  luloikted  by  the  king's  danjrhter,  and 
aeeordinp  to  A<'ts  vii.  22  he  was  initiate<l  in  .ill  tii.'  seeret 
wistiom  of  Ihe  K^rvpli«n  priesthood;  but  the  BiMc  fplls 
nothing  of  his  youth  fi'  in  hi-  ji'i  >[iti  by  the  i.n'i- >  to 
the  day  wheti  he  slew  an  .iii  ■  -i  po-er  for  lUs  ijujfiar- 

Mi-  tr.  iiMiicnt  »»f  a  Jewish  inaii.  II-  (m  l  then  to  fl.f  from 
K^'>  (it,  and  lived  ff>r  many  year-  in  Midsaii  with  Jethro  the 
[iriesi.  whose  daughter  he  married  and  whose  floek.s  he 
tend<sl.  Having  been  calletl  to  free  his  brethren  from  Ihe 
oppn-.s.sion  in  which  they  livtHl,  he  r»>tunie»l  to  Kprjit.  but  nl 
first  he  was  received  bv  his  ctiuntrymen  with  susjiii  ion  and 
I'V  the  K^yptians  wit)i  is>ntempt.  Xeverlheless.  he  suc- 
vcsleil  in  his  mission,  leadinn;  the  Jews  across  the  Keel 
S-a  int^'  the  desert.  The  first  part  of  the  ta.sk  was  thus 
a<'eom|ili<.hed  :  the  reruainder.  however,  proved  still  nu>re 
didicult.  Following  the  statements  niiwe  in  the  BiUe, 
ruthorihan  the  tratlitional  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  we 
find  that  the laraelitra  left  K^'vpi  a  eireumcisetl  penple,nir- 
ly  well  ornanixed.  with  a  ginol  degne  of  civiliutioB  and  a 
iKidy  of  dvil  and  Rligious  institutiaas,  bnt  lacking  in  the 
-sterner  virtues.  In  tlw  wildemeea  Mossa  troproTed  their  or- 
ganltatioo,  and  by  divine  lawfartioo  gare  them  a  new  body 
of  InstitutioM,  iiito  which,  ImWerer,  their  previous  usages 
wi'n>  lar>;e|y  incogrpontcd.  For  more  than  thirty-aeven 
yearn  (hey  were  **snepbert1a  in  the  wildemcaa"  Qinm.  liv. 
HUK  Th^  were  mlnwnhnnly  eand  for  (o  the  eitcnt  ta 
which  God  saw  tbla  to  be  necessary,  bnt  not  to  the  extent  of 
relieving  them  tsam  elfnrt,  and  notao  aa  to  ft«e  tliam  ftam 
the  dis4  ipline  of  the  hard  life  of  the  deaart.  They  came  lo- 
pether  again  the  fort irtb  year aft«r  they  left  Elgypt.an  unrir- 
cumcised  people  (Josh.  t.  SJ-9),  their  civilixation  urgtdy  l<:«t, 

Bying  lei(s  n-gard  than  they  should  to  theli^slation  which 
MCS  liad  provided  for  tliem  (Ikmt.  xii.  8:  Amos  v.  25,  etc.), 
yet  trained  in  the  Tirtuce  in  whioh  they  had  bet<n  lac-king, 
and  thos,  on  the  whole.  flttMt  for  the  oai«er  thAt  lay  iM-fore 
them.  Aeoonling  to  the  bililieal  narrative  (in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  book  of  Acts).  M(*i'*  was  forty  years  old  wlm 
lie  fled  into  .Arabia,  eighty  when  he  led  the  inarch  to  Sinai, 
and  120  when  he  diecl  on  Mt.  Nebo,  .*<ee  Warfaurton's  D»> 
vine  l^ijnfinn  of  JUoMfs  (\T-i7,  1741,  17W*>;  S|»»no'r,  /V 
Lfffihiisi  III ttnrnmm  Uilunlihtu  (168.'>);  Witsius.  Kpypti- 
lira  (16KJj;  UichaeUs,  JlonaiMhen  Jifeht  (1770-7'>iVand 
SaalschQLic.  JToMtseAas  ftrrht  a>^.  184M).  For  the  muro 
recent  litemtnn  concerning  the  times,  tin  le^i^lationf  and 
the  writings  of  Moaes,  aea  Bsxati:!  i  ii. 

fievised  by  W.  J.  Bsacitn, 

HaaHielm,  JoKamr  ]iaiiixi,TOd:  tlieokigiau;  bu  at  Ln- 
bcck,  Gcrmmnr,  Oet.  9. 1W4$  was  theological  professor  at 
Helmstidt  in8-47:  became  in  1717  professor  at  OStlingen 
and  chancellor  ot  the  nniverrity.  ]>.  in  QWtingen,  Sept.  9. 
I  '."VK.  An  able  preacher  and  Mstoilan,  Ida  woiln  ait  dt 
great  pennanent  iralne.  The  chief  an  IittliMioiua  Hi§- 
lorim  f'frftm'iutiea  (1188-90)  and  De  reihw  CArM/tanofwa^ 
anh  Cimstnntinum  (1758>.  the  former  translated  into  Eng» 
lish  bv  Maclaine  (Ix>ndon.  176.VI&*),  later  l)V  Jame«  MoT* 
dix'k  (New  York.  18!«2;  Ijest  ed.  by  W.  .Stublrs,  I^.nd.in, 
iHtilt.  3  voK).  The  latter  wa«  als<'>  transhited  bv  Jani«a 
Munloch.  Commentaries  <2  vols..  New  Torit,  iSSay.  His 
theological  standpoint  occupies  the  middle  between  the 
two  extremes,  pietism  and  deism. 

noakwn.  Battle  Af  tba:  Se^  BoKootiio. 

MOHlem  :      i'  Mt  ii  wmi  i>  mix!  "Mon.txaKDAXlSn. 
JIOHU»r,  lit.sKl  ;         till  iidix, 

MoHqiie  [from  Fr,  ;)  i.v.,i'/.'. .  from  .Span.  Wiu'/i  ffi.  fr  .tn 
.\rat>.  ruuKjiil.  deriv.  of  mijti<hi,  tM>w.  adore]:  a  *lu^-tiliiiJin 
saiiituary;  generally  a  Niuare  or  nvtangular  buiMmi:.  -ut- 
moiiiiteii  bv  a  dome.  The  (sii>st  e-isentiMl  feisfur--  the 
mihral).  ;in  iiiiii'iitalion  in  iIm'  wjnlnr  ii  nitirMi-  --liib  i.r  .ither 

ol>j.'cl.  wliK-li  [  [itH<'!l1fa  111.-  lilt'i  it  h  III  iif  tlie  K  V  ^  H  A  i'.), 
to'.^iuil  uliii  II  ).r.ni-i  iijii^t  I'l'  Hi M ri'--<'il.  Till-  m'>-<|Ur  u'-'H- 
eraliy  cotiljui;-  ii  liii,'lj,  luirri 'W  willi  ji  -hari -i.i  •iul  i-d 

ci>ne  alx'Ve.     I.atup-.  Mfalii'-i|Ur~.  and   [ni^sii^i  s  Jpirii  llje 
K'lrati  fort  i  ( h,  i  ii^t  •iii.iry  MriiHiiieiiis,  no  pu  luii.^  wiiuiM/- 
ever  of  lii  iiiiiii  Is        .ir  unimals  being  a!lowe<L   None  may 
I'liters.'.  I  -.Mill  uii-ri.iii  f.-et.    The  two  sexes  do  Hot  Worship 
toirdhe-.  mi  l  II  f-  w  iiiii^.|iir~  lire  r"vt\\-ii  to  \»:-inrn.  (liit- 
side  at  tlie  viiittf  li-t  eoi  n.  r  is  L'cnerally  tlie  bun  e-iike  nnn- 
ari't  or  toiver.  siirti  ■niMir'l  bv  mi  oimmi  riillri  v  whence  the 
inin-7ziii  ndls  t<  pr  im  t.    Tii!  '<  li<x»l  of  liie  village  or  quar- 
ii  i  1-  M-i.;  I  \  ii;  I  jii  In  (i  til  the  nni«pie.    Kndlefw  variety  of 
I  arcliii.  i  liiri-  i«tid  «in  oral;  ii  i  hiinn  rerizes  the  larger  edifices. 
■  The«e  liav»i  from  two  to    m  h  miimretJk,  are  preoe*ie<l  by 
j  vpen  courts  with  gallt:rie&  and  colonnades,  and  imve  tiospi' 
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t«!',  almshmises.  soup-kitc-hens,  librarif-s,  foilegt'S,  siul  thon- 
li)u'ii'Jtl  -t-imnaries  in  conncotion.    The  first  uios<iuo 
tn-cEeti  at  MtHliriM  by  MohRiQiued  in  6'2'2.  E.  A.  (i. 

Mosqnera.  mos-k&  rnk.  Rot  Qavia:  pxplorcr  nml  col- 
onist; D.  in  S]>ain  in  1501 :  aceoroiiuniiil  S-lutstinn  CnlMtt  in 
his  voyage  in  the  Spanish  service  to  the  Kii>  de  la  I'latu 
1.V26-,  discovered  Paraguay,  from  which  ho  brought  s|)efi- 
mens  of  silver;  was  left  by  Caliot  in  charge  of  the  colony  of 
Espiritu  Sanio;  narrowly  esicaprd  massacre  by  the  In'lians; 
eslablishwl  hiniwlf  at  C'a|w  .Santa  Maria  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  suliscqiu-ntly  on  the  island  of  Santa  (.'atalina, 
after  di'feating  thi'  Portuguese,  and  in  l'i'.V>  joiii(><)  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  in  founding  Uucnos  Ayres,  where  he  died  about 
1555.  The  influential  family  of  Mostpiera  in  Colonibiu, 
which  during  the  nineteenth  ceutanr  baa  lurniabetl  aeveml 
pre!<iiletit.><,  generals,  mini.-^leris  and  mriM>lM^  is  said  to  tnM 
Its  dc!<cent  from  the  luivigator. 

Mosqnera,  TomXs  CmiAHo:  soldier  and  politicteii:  Ikat 
Po|Kayan,  New  (iranwla  (the  prcMIlt  Colombia),  Sept,  20, 1708. 
He  joined  the  patriot  army  when  •  lad,  fought  in  Colombia 
«nd  P«m,  and  was  private  s<<oretarv  and  ctuef  of  staff  with 
BoltTar.  Stufanquentl^ he  held  diplomatic  and  cabinet  pu«>i- 
tiomLwas  senator,  andat(niti"!  the  rank  of  general.   He  was 

Tirasident  of  New  Gramvila  and  during  thistWFin  a 

argo  |Mirt  of  the  internal  debt  was  paid,  restrictions  on  com- 
merce were  removed,  and  immigration  was  encouraged.  In 
1850  he  headeil  the  fe<lerali$t -democratic  revolt,  assumed  the 
executive  in  July,  1H61.  an<l  called  a  constituent  assembly, 
which  adopted  a  federal  constitution,  obaaged  Ibe  name  of 
the  ooantnr  to  Unit«d  State:}  of  Colombia,  and  nia<le  him 
dictator.  Meanwhile  the  onposition  partv  was  victorious  in 
the  west,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  ficumlor;  civil  war 
continued  antil  ISASj  when  the  oppisiiion  preaideut.  Canal, 
oame  to  terms  with  Moaquera.  The  latter  resigned  hia  dic- 
tatorship t/>  a  new  convention,  which  limited  the  presidential 
term  to  !w.i  yi'ars.  Under  this  constitution  Moscpiera  was 
president  lH6ii-64,  and  wns  nli><  i*  il  f  r  ft"  t,  rm  beginning 
1866;  but  having  forcililv  luljDuiiirii  . h^m  ss  and  arrested 
many  of  its  members,  ho  was  deposed  and  battisbed  for  two 
rears  (May,  1867).  Sabseciuently  he  was  governor  of  CaucA 
and  a  inemt)er  of  congress.  Jjosciuera  was  an  author  of 
considerable  repute,  his  works  including  a  Vida  de  Bolimr 
and  a  treatise  on  the  geogmphj  of  New  Granada.  D.  at 
CaeoBoeoi  Oct  7, 18761.  HiaBBBT  H.  Satnr, 

H««ialtia.  mSs-kA-toa'At  or  tfae  IfaifMlt*  CttMt  ma 
Bl'dellned  region  ob  tlw  «af»t«ra  Of  CkribbeMi  tioasfc  ot  Cen- 
tral America  between  Caps  Oittoias  i  Dioa  and  the  river 
San  Jnan.  Tiw  MMsalled  Jfosouito  Indians,  ftvm  whlAfa  it 
takes  its  name,  are  a  nca  of  mixod  Afrioaa  and  Indian 
bkiod,  probably  derived  from  tli*  union  ol  Cimarroms,  or 
fugitive  slaves,  with  native  women.  (See  IvoiAn  or  Cw- 
TftjtL  America.)  The.v  llrtt  appear  in  hiabW7  in  tii*  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  complete  savages,  sub- 
ject to  hereditary  chiefs  or  "  kinKs,"  and  lAIs^  aooording  to 
reports,  to  bring  40,000  warrion Into  the  Held.  About  iGOtJ 
the  English  ha*!  a  perraaaent  settlement,  and  flib«eqiientlr 
thajr  established  a  protectorate  over  the  ooasL  Spain  re- 
psatadly  interfered  and  tried  to  (Hx'apj  it,  and  later  Nica- 
ngUB  and  Hoodums  both  claimed  the  terriloi7.  By  the 
ClajrUm-Bnlwer  treaty.  signtNl  at  Washington  Apr,  19.  IMO, 
Gn'at  Britain  resigned  all  claims  to  the  Mos«juito  Cmv^t, 
and  in  l«60  by  treaties  with  .N'icanigiia,  Honduras,  and 
G^natemala,  she  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  it.  The  latter  country  agree<|  to  maintain  a  {>i'rnia- 
nent  reserve  for  the  Indians,  who  should  have  the  ridtt  of 
self-government,  while  acknowle<lging  allegiance  to  t\w  re- 
public. The  same  tr<>aty  forbids  Nicaniguu  U>  interfere 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Indians,  and  this  clause  has  led 
to  fn-sh  disputes,  owing  to  the  attemitts  of  Nicaragua  to 
maintain  customs  officers  at  BlucfleliK  The  (juestion  of 
her  right  to  do  so  was  submitted  to  the  adJiulication  of  the 
Emperor  of  Attstilat  who^  ill  I66O1,  dscloed  that  no  snob 
ritrht  I'xistol. 

Ttir  name  Mosquitia  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the 
serre  which,  in  a  limited  sense,  forms' a  part  of  Nicaragua. 
It  is  a  strip  on  the  coast  U-tween  IhIs.  IT  W  and  14  W 
N.,  extending  inland  to  Ion.  H4  15'  W.,  with  an  area  "f 
about  7,(KK)  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  getieraliy  low,  lare^-ly 
covered  with  forest,  nnd  very  fertile.  The  interior  is  little 
known,  but  it  is  cri'SM>il  by  many  rivers,  the  largest  of  which 
iithe  Rbieflplds  river,  at  whose  mouth  is  the  only  town  of 
impr.rtdiRe,  Hluefields,  or  HIewflelils.  on  a  buy  or  lagoon  of 
the  same  name.   The  Mostjuitos  proper  probabljr  do  not 


niimVi^'r  TnAr*»  than  Kt.'KKi,  mirl  tln'v  iir>'  fmnily  a«lvanced 
fr<iiu  ;lii-ir  fi'i'iiu-r  >u\hl;'-  i''Hiilitii'ii.  'I'lu-y  nlii'v  their  own 
"  kiui,'."  wli'i^r  •■  (M|iit)il "  Mil  iViirl  (  iiy  Lai^oon  N.  of 
ir.u.'Cu  lii-.  TImt.-  i- a  <  Mii-nifiJilili'  Ir;iilo  in  eal>iii<-t  wimxIs 
and  imixum-.  arni  I  hi'-  !>■  lurp-lv  in  llu'  lianil-s  of  citizens  of 
the  I'.  S.  S.  •■SaniM.'l  A.  liurii  "  1  K.  (i.  Siiuier),  WaiknOT 
Adveuttirrt  on  the  M(i.squiSu  Slttirv  <lts>fi  and  1891), 

li.  U.  SMrre. 

Xosqnito  [=  Span.,  diinin.  of  monea  :  Ital.  mogra  :  Fr. 
moueht,  fly  <  Lat.  muite(t\:  a  name  given  to  many  biting 
and  blofnl-sucking  dipterous  insects,  mostly  of  the  fatnily 
Cnliridir.  and  of  the  genera  Cu/ex,  Aiiopheles,  Coreihra. 
The  female  insects  alone  bite,  or  rather  thrust  into  the  flesh 
their  awl-like  liristleJs  inassetl  tocethcr  info  a  tube,  through 
which  they  draw  the  blocMl.  The  ilistress  these  ins<'cts  oc- 
casion is  very  great,  not  only  in  hot  c<iuntries,  but  in  some 
cold  ones,  like  Laitland  and  Labra»lor.  The  use  t)f  mosquito- 
netting,  the  kiiidliug  of  dense  smoky  fires,  and  the  applica- 
tion tar.  fvnnymyal  oil.  or  decoction  of  feverfew  to  the 
skin — all  haw  some  effect  in  protecting  the  pers^>n  from 
their  ai lacks.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sui^aco 
of  \\w  wall  r.  and  the  larva;  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  foiMl  of  tishes.        (iXAT.     Kerised  by  r.  A.  Lt;cAS. 

Mosqalto  Otaat  and  MMf  alto  ScMrvatim :  See  Vm- 

(iUITIA. 

Moss-agato:  See  Cbuckdost. 

Mosshunker:  See  Menhiades. 

Moaiea  (plnr.  of  moss  <  M.  Eng.  taos :  0.  H.  Germ,  mot  > 
Mod.  Qarm.  aioas ;  et  Lat.  nhis'mm^  moaa] :  flee  HoaswoKxa. 

■MMK  AxMliO :  physiologist ;  b.  in  Turin,  Italy,  May  St, 
1849;  studied  medlciiie  in  Turin,  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  physiolorr  nnder  the  direction  of  Molesohott,  and 
continued  his  stttdiea  In  Floienoe  and  Leipsig.  In  1876  be 
liecanie  Professor  of  Pharnaoologv  in  Turin,  and  three 
years  later  sut  ceinled  Molescbott  as  Professor  of  Physiology, 
ile  has  won  distinction  by  his  original  method*  of  investi- 
gation of  the  physiology  of  man.  and  bv  his  ingenious  me- 
chanical dcviee-s  for  recording  physical  change  resulting 
from  physical  and  mental  activity.  In  1882  he  founde<l  the 
Archtt^*  Haliennes  de  hiologie.  in  w  hii'h  many  of  his  works 
have  Bf>jK'Bre4l.  lie  has  publislinl  Die  Dia^non/ik  </<s 
l*ulitrx  (IHTO);  fVA^r  den  h'reiMltmf  d>s  fflutes  tm  m«n«ei^ 
liehen  Othirne  (1H«1);  Die  Fureht  iim>)\  Die  ErmOdunf 
(18U2);  Dit  physimlu  ErtUhvng  der  Jugend  (1894), 

If  ossworts :  the  plants  constitnting  the  great  bnndt  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  otherwise  called  the  Bryophytes 
( ^ryo/>Ay/a),  biclnding  the  plants  fknillarly  known  as  the 
liverworts  and  mosses.  They  an  lelatad  to  the.FER\  worts 
(q.  V.)  on  the  on«  hand,  and  tha  Mghsr  Garpophvics,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  Stoubworts  (f.  v.),  on  tba  othsr.  They  agree 
with  the  teniwort*  in  the  stmcture  of  their  sexual  organs 
and  a  IBarked  altemation  of  gemmtions.  The  first  genersr 
tinn-^  «.  tha  one  developed  from  the  spore — bears  the 
scxnal  oisans;  after  fertilizalion  a  stmcture  is  pn>duced, 
the  second  generation  or  si>oroi>hyte.  which  bears  s(K>res. 
From  these  spores  the  seiual  genention  is  again  produced. 

The  mossworts,  like  the  femworts,  aw  all  chlorophrll- 
bearing  plants,  none  being  parasitic  or  saproi^ytle.  Thm^ 
are  plants  of  rather  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  10  or  SO 
cm.  (4  to  8  inched  in  height,  and  often  mcitsuring  no  more 
than  a  millimeter  (V!r  inch).  They  usually  inhabit  moist 
places,  and  a  few  are  aquatic.  While  the  plant-UMly  often 
exhibits  a  Complete  differentiation  of  1.7if  .'lud  stem,  ho  true 
roots  ari'  ever  developed,  their  pla.  I  <  in^'  filial  liy  rcKit- 
hairs  consisting  of  long  cells  or  rows  .  f  1 .11-. 

Their  sexual  orpitis  an*  antherids  and  arclteKoiies.  The 
fonner  are  club-shapetl  l>odies,  consisting  of  a  Iwtundary 
laverof  cells  inclosing  a  considerable  nuinlierof  thin-wallod 
ce^ls.  At  maturity  the  latter  are  extruded  from  the  an- 
therid.  when  the  protoidasm  of  each  cell  arranges  itself  into 
a  more  or  hrss  c<>il«Nl,  motile  iilanieiit,  the  antherozoid, 
which  eM'a|H'S  by  the  rupture  of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  3,  e).  The 
arehegones  are  ha.»k-shaiH-d  structui-e.-i  (Fig.  9.  hu  consisting 
of  one  or  two  layci-s  of  bouu'lary  cells  inclosing,  at  ma- 
turity, a  single  cell— the  genn-<'ell,  ecg-cell,  or  oosphere. 
The  neck  of  the  mature  arcliegone  is  narrow,  elongated,  and 
0)>en  at  the  top,  FertiUxatiiiu  takes  place  by  the  anthero- 
zoiils  swiniuiiiig  to  the  summit  of  the  archegone,  and  work- 
ing their  way  down  the  narrow  channel  in  its  neck  to  the 
e^'g-cell  with  which  one  t\tse».  Of  course  this  must  take 
I  ((lace  in  water,  whioh  may  be  abundantly  supplied  by  *  lain 
I  or  heavy  dew. 
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As  ■  r«!mU  of  fertilization  the  eKfr-oell  soon 
fDCcessive  di  visions,  giving  ri!<«  to  a  K|>h«rical  or 
Boiiljr  an  ulun^ted  body  (the  s|Hiro|>hyte),  the  appwrpor^ 
tiao  of  which  is  usually  suinewhnt  enlarged  into  •  ■pora- 
CMB  (Fi^.  5.  7,  10,  11).  The  »\>orvn  an<  developed  from 
OBrtain  internal  cells,  occupying  duflnite  itusitioDS,  «Mh 
liiotlwr-<'«  ll  dividing  into  (our  daughtt'r-<-ell!s  which  become 
the  none  by  the  formation  of  tliicK  n  il  walK  In  germina- 
ttoB The  Ipon)  irrows  out  into  an  <'lotipitt'<l  greon  tube,  which 
soon  l>(>cf)mcs  (livided  into  cjliodrical  celU  (coiutituling  the 
**  proton*' tna  ").  and  fhimthb  the  texuAlphmtdavehipeBooiKr 
or  Irti.T  (Fig.  tt). 

Mos.sw(>i-ts  era  often  reproduc«Nl  noo-ennMUjr  by  means  of 
brood-cell*  or  masses  of  cells,  which  arc  siiontaneottily  lepa- 
nted  from  the  plant-body.  Thcsw  arc  analogom  to  the 
oonidia  of  many  lower  plants,  but  uofortunatelv  in  most 
books  they  have  been  called  bodi  (or  gpemnuB),  which  they 
certainly  urt>  not. 

In  one  of  the  common  liverworts  (.VarcAnn/iVi  polymorpha) 
small  cups  form  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  1, 
a),  and  in  tho«e  hairs  app^  which  gradually  enlarge  by 
»ub.livl>iMii.  lin.'illy  Ibrminff»muj-c«Ued  brood  nms-ifFip. 

1,  />i,  e!i"  h  of 
which  lirciiks 
away  below  niul 
falls  to  the 
earth,  where  it 
s<x>n  grows  into 
a  new  thallus. 

a,  «  snidll  [limit  ..f  \l.ir  -hix\ihn  pnlymnr-    Similar  briMHl- 
oiha  with  fi  ciir  l.r.  H„l  cii|<<    i.  r  .rr>l  Hi/.' i  ;  ti.  (M-cur  sin- 

orooti  majwcii  lu  wveral  »ta»:'!i  of  growth         •  ,  ,i  „ 
mrctilWril  axiis 

of  the  leaves  of 

some  mosses.  In  wime  higher  liverworts  single  briHid-cells 
are  detachcil  from  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

Tho  tissues  of  mosswort^  are  mostly  parenchymatous; 
still  ther  show  the  beginnings  of  a  difiTefenliution  into  sev- 
eral kinds  (Fig.  ^b,cd),  and  there  is  often  «  nidimeatarr 
ni>ro- vascular  bandle  in  the  center  of  the  stem  and  the  miiT- 
rib  of  the  leaf. 

The  mossworts  are  usually  divided  into  two  clMaM|the 
lA\wnoi\»  (Hepatiea)  and  the  Mosm>s  (ifMsei). 

Thk  Liverworts. 

Tb/b  plnnt-bodr  is  a  thallus.  or  a  flliforra  stem  with  two 

iorfhne)  rows  of  leaves,  and  is  always  prostrate,  with  two 
liatinct  and  well-marked  surfao  s.  nn  up|ier  or  dorsitl  and 
a  lower  or  VQUtral,  the  latter  bi'iiriiig  the  root-hairs  (rhizoi<ls) 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  ground. 

There  are  three  orders  of  liverw  orts,  inchuling  about  .1.000 
•peeies,  as  follows : 

JfarcAon/uKeo),  the  liverworts  i)ro|«'r  ;  tliallose.  diohoto- 
mOttSljr  bfaaehed,  terrestrial  (rarely  aquatic)  ]>lants  ;  spore- 
caiM?  g|olM)sc,  without  h  columella,  ill- 
dehisi-cnt.  or  lirhi^  cnt  (into  four  or 
more  lobes,  or  rni«  !y  by  a  separable 
lid).    The  coHuiii  111  <  ry-^iulwort  of  the 
FIl'.  'i)  is  one  of 
iit.'iiive.K  of  the  or- 
i.s  iiidehiscent.  has 
iniini'rs«s|  in  the 
up|MT  siirfM<'e  of  tho  thallus.  Jliir- 
cliiiiitid  txilifinorphn  (Figs.  1.  3.  c  d  e, 
and  ti.  which  is  very  common  in  nearly 

ull  regions  of  tl  arth.  is  one  of  the 

higtiot  tyjies  of  the  onler.  Its  spore- 
case  splits  into  several  revolute  lolies, 
has  claters,  and  is  borne  on  a  siiecialized  branch  of  the 
thaUns. 


r.  S.  (Hirriit  niiliin 
the  sinipli>I  ri  fin  >. 
dcr.  Its  spore-ciise 
no  elaters.  ami  is 


FlO.  S.    Jfi>rm  iKifunj 
iiintiiral  si»-L 


FmLa^KoatberMtol 


•MMnoai  oraoaieB:  e.aeelioB  of  saaM; 
•,  aailwroaoid  yd  and  c  hlililf  inaguMed). 


The  many  genera  arc  separablf  into  several  families — p.  g. 
(1)  Rieeita,  represented  in  the  U.  ii.  by  three  genera,  Hiccia, 


Fn.*  -h'imbriarta  ttinUat 
1. 3. 3.  nUuiia,  wttb  aa«h»- 
rldial  branekea:  4,epew 

Ura. ' 


Thalloearpua,  and  Spharoearput,  and  about  twenty-Hre 
species;  (2)  Targonirv.  a  small  family  rvpresented  in  the 
U.  S.  bv  a  single  Californian  sjw- 
cics;  {i)  Marckantittr,  of  which 
Marehtnitia,  Vonocephalu*  (Fig. 
8,  a),  Fimbriaria  (Fig.  4),  and 
Lunularta  are  common  genera 
in  the  U.S.,  the  last  luinicd  oc- 
tmrring  on  flowerpots  in  irrtjen- 
houses  to  which  it  hits  I'l  .  u  in- 
troduced from  Europe. 

A  nthoeerotaceir,  t  he  hornud 
liverworts  ;  thai  lose,  irregularly  1 
liranched  terrestrial  plants,  spore- 
cas«>  cylindrical,  with  a  columella 
and  elaters,  and  splitting  at  ma- 
turity into  two  longitudinal 
valves.  The  single  liwnUy.  An- 
lhoeerofe<f,  is  repngwled  m  the 
r.  S.  by  a  doun  or  mora  species 
of  AnthoenTM  (Fig.  t,  a)  and 

yolnl/ii/lag. 

■/un9<irmanniVirAv,tbeaeale-noa8n ;  IcAfy-stemmed  planta, 
with  two-ranked  leaves,  spore-nwe  stalked',  gioboee,  without 

columella,  dehis- 
cing into  four 
lolies,  and  contain- 
ing elaters.  Scale- 
mosses  grow  on 
the  bark  of  trees, 
on  rocks,  or  on  the 
ground.  The  s|>e- 
cics  {2,(X>0<)r  more) 
are  usually  <li»- 
tributed  among 
about  a  dozen 
families.  In  the 
U.  S.  171  species 
have  been  enu- 
merated Ijelonging 
to  the  genera 
ura,  Mtttgeria, 
FruUania,  jjtjtmki,  Madothtco,  Jtotftile  (Fig.  S,  hX  tTiNs- 
germoHnia,  etc 

Tbc  Momn. 

The  plnnt-lH-Hly  is  always  a  leafy  .stem,  wliirli  is  nsiuilly 
erect,  proihn  ing  root-lmirs  Ih'Iow  ;  tlie  IcHves,  which  are 
mostly  ^i  Nsili-  und  scnithI  raiiketl,  are  usually  composed  Ct 
a  siimie  layer  of  ci  lls,  ofieii  trnv4'rsed  bv  a  midrib. 

In  the  mosses  the  jirotonenia  is  usually  mm  ti  I  itl''  r  r!i.in 
in  the  liver»..rl«.  IIitc  it  is  a  mass  of  given  braiicluiig 
thread-  il'ic  K.  m.  from  which  eventually  the  Isefy  plant 
(sexual  generation)  is  pixjUuced  (Fig.  6,  b). 


a 

na.  A.— a,  ilNfkcKVrn*  Urvit  ;  b, 
plana  (a. 


Fra.  S.— a,  PrMnnema  of  a  mnm,  (n^^win^  fron  the  iporsc,  and  pro- 

(tiii-intr  a  leafy  Hlrm,  h,  and  roul  tioim,  r. 

.\Uiut  4..Vn>  species  are  known,  arrang«'d  in  four  orders,  as 
follows  : 

Andrftrnreo'.  the  black  moH.«cs  ;  small  iilants.  usually  of  a 
dark  color,  with  thickish,  several-ninkca  leaves,  conipos«'d 
of  siinihir  cells  ;  sexual  organs  ti  niiinul  ;  untherids  several, 
oblonjr.  "talki'il  :  iin  lu  i^oiies  m  \  i ml.  cHi  h  developing  into  a 
thin.  |H  rsistent  cHlypliii,  iitxl  producing  a  spore-case  which 
i<  de><iitiite  of  stoMiHi^  -.  mid  dehisces  longitudinally  into 
four  valves,  llefore  mat urit  V  t he  spore-cas*' is  raised  uptin 
a  short  stalk  develo]sil  at  t)ii'  suinmit  of  the  leafy  stem. 
The  family,  Andrnrip,  cunt&ins  the  only  genus,  Andrtaa 
(Fig.  7,  <i).'and  sixteen  spedas,  time  of  whidi  ooeor  on  wet 
I  rocks  in  North  America. 
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Sphaj/nacew,  thi'  |>ea(-mo9M6;  Ii 
eoMMii  nMMMs,  inJiaM'' —   


i>eat-mo8M6;  latp^ 
ibitinc  boft  and  « 
ndofdianinjlarci 


.  soft,  aod  uaiuUy  pal 
awampa. '  Leavet  flT«> 


nttlMd,  and  wnuKned  of  dianmikr  calls,  w  narrow  oblora- 
phyU-beariiic  ealo,  wid  (S)  Uagt,  parfomtod  calls  lyinf  ba- 
(waan  tlia  fonnar,  and  oftan  wmtMiiiiy  watar.  AntiiairidB 
clolipaak  aUlkad,  solitanr  at  tba  lidca  oftha  laana  of  qwdal 
DtanobM;  atohegones  terminal  on  tpedtl  brandiea,  aoon 
mptiind  abore  Djr  tba  growing  spore-case,  whidt  has  sto* 
inatM  on  ita  sarfkoa,  and  debisoca  horiaontaliy  by  a  Ud,  leaT> 
Inc  a  nalnd  moath  (Fif.  7,  b).  fiafom  maluittr  the  apon* 


Wta.  7. — a,  Andrteta  a^u^Ua  (tnag.):  b,  Sjthagnum  cynbi/olium  ; 


ctufe  is  raisrd  upon  a  ibort  staUc  devdopad  at  tiia  anmmjt  of 

the  Irafy  strm. 

T!ifr««  is  lint  <iti(>  fHiiiily,  Sjihiiijniireif,  lunl  tliis  fdtilHiiis 
but  ono  fji'iiiis,  Sp/Kii/nuni.  i.f  iilmni  -i\i_v  ^|iccicN.  nciirly 
hnif  of  wtiicli  occur  in  Nnrili  A  iiicrii.  ii.  .S.  >  i/inhifoli  urn 
(FiiT.  7.  (i\  ftiitl  5<'vcr!il  lithcr  >iiccii  »  aru  uswl  by  tlumts  for 
(iHckitiK  in  the  transjH  i-taiii  M  nf  living  plaotl^  inasmnob  aa 
ihey  rflaiii  moisture  fi.r  a  Imiff  tiriii'. 

Archidincur,  niitiutt'  plants,  with  lirnm-hinp  and  prostrate 
sti-tns,  mill  Icjivcs  i-oMipiiscii  iif  a  sinj,'lt>  liiytr  of  similar 
colls,  and  a  miilrili  of  cluiig^HttMl  thic-kpr-wal!e<l  (•ells;  s«'xiih1 
orpins  tcriuuial,  uiitlicrids  tlul>-sha|MMl,  arflic^roiics  M^vcral, 
eat'h  riipturini;  as  the  '*pore-oaso  d«-vt  lii|is  :  ^puriwaM'  i;l<>- 
bose.  sessile,  uontttiiiiiif;  a  few  larjre  spuri  a  and  no  culumclla, 
indehiscent.  The  sin>:lc  p  nm>.  Archttlnim  ( Fitr.  7,  r),  ri  p- 
resents  the  family  Archidmt.  The  s|iecic5  are  IVw',  live  only 
oocurrtiig  in  the  l".  S. 

Hryacta,  tho  true  niowit-s ;  u<(tially  of  larger  sizo  with 
simple  or  branching  Ht«niit,  and  leaves  eoni^HKwd  of  a  single 
lajer  of  similar  cells,  and  commonlv  with  a  midrib  of 
elongated  cells ;  sexual  organs  terminal  or  lateral,  antherids 
elittKshapetl,  archcgones  usually  several,  each  dcvelii[iinK 
into  a  penistent  calyptra,  and  pnxlucinf;  a  stalked  spore- 
ease,  which  contains  a  coltuneua,  ha-s  stomal  es  on  it«  snr- 
tace,  and  usually  dehisces  horizoniallv  )>y  a  lid,  tbe  moulh 
being  naked  or  provided  with  teeth  (t^ig.  1,  d  «>. 
VOL.  mu — 18 


Id  thb  Older  an  found  foUy  nina-tantlii  of  the  moMsa 
They  nry  gnstlv  in  oomplasitr  of 
it  of  the  {dant-oodr,  from  tba  un j 
and  stocky  Foi]/iriehtm,  or  tbe 


(aboat  4.000 
stnietnra  and  derail 
Sfktmmtm  to  the 


9.  leaf 


lyi'ical  mii!«  plant  ;  l>c.  |«rtlnl  cnoas-sectloiiB  of  Btemi ; 

-  -  -      .     .          rudimentary  flbro- 
.   . 


Flo.  «.— a. 

d.  loogitudlual  tevUoit  uf  Mem,  sboiring  the 
TasoularbiiBdiit;  e.l!af  ;/,pOTtioaarisaraiMwlacare6latiaa; 

t,  fonas  of  araolattoB  (aU  azeeiK  a  nuH^lfledX 


feathery-branehwl  Jli/pn  urn.  1  ii  some  cjiw's  I  here  are  strings 
of  elonjiatcil  cells,  whii  !i  tnivi  r---  not  onlv  the  leaves  (Fig. 
8,  e/</),  liut  also  extuml  di ■wnunivl  iutu  the  stem  (FifcO^ 
(/).  'I  lii'sc  are  nidunentaiy  liln'i  i-vftM  uliir  buniiles.  The 
stem--  of  siiinc  siH  i  ii's,  when  cut  in  cro^s-scctiiin,  show  a  pxni 
deal  of  liitTcr.  niifit ion  of  their  tis'-ues  il-'ii,'.  (S.  b  c).  The 
cells  of  the  leaves  vary  iniii  li  in  the  liilTerenl  ^'enera,  and 
these  dilTi  Tenccs  are  inninjonly  use4l  in  the  generic  and 
specific  liescriptiHiis.  A  few  of  the  charaOteiUtiO 
(areolntiuns)  are  piven  in  Fig.  Ii,  h  to  L 

In  iiiatiy  cases  ihe  -^  xual  orgBua  are  ooUeoted  at  tbe  miii> 

mil  of  tln!  stem,  anil  sur- 
rounded liy  a  wle.rl  of 
leaves,  sonuwhat  resein- 
bliii^,'  a  11  iwcr  I  Fip.  V).  In 
soino  cases  tlie  antherids 
(<i(  and  the  archepones  (6) 
are  in  the  same  "  flower  " 
(lierinHphrodile),  whilo  in 
others  tlieyure  separated, 
liiit  on  the  same  plant  (nio- 
nos  ioust.  or  on  different 
plants  (iliopcious). 

The  spiircH'aMj  is  usual- 
ly lonp  stalkeil.  and  as  it 
prows  carrii  s  up  thccalyp- 
tra  (Fiir.  10,  (I).  When 
vounp  the  s|>ore-ca*c  is 
coiniiosed  of  unifunn  pa- 
renciiymatons  lis-iue;  tint 
an  inner  cylinilrical  portion  separates  partially  from  tho 
rest  (Fitr.  10,  f),  and  in  this  is  the  circular  sporedicaring 
layer  (darker  in  the  flgun').eaeh  cell  of  which  pr™liic<'s  four 
spon-s  by  sulHlivision.  Tho  remaining  central  tissue  con- 
stitutes the  columella. 

The  teeth  which  line  the  month  of  tba  opened  spore-oaas 
are  formed  by  the  splidinp  ot  certain  thick-walle<l  cells. 
Each  tooth  is  thus  composed  of  the  fragments  of  man/ 


Tim.  e.— A  mess  plaat  in  "  flower  '■ : 
a,  anUNrMB  and  baits  ijiaraph- 
7Ms)^^Hi|^s|ciaseaa(lpara|ib' 
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cells,  whoM  horizontal  walls  constitute  its  transverse  bars 
(Pig.  lit  b  ii,   In  MOM  moaiea  then  ia  a  aiivla  row  of 


Fio.  10  a,  ripe  rpor^caae  with  its  caJrptra  :  b.  the  Haine  with  li<l 

rpinovi^  :  c.  lid  ;  rf  rf,  spomi ;  e,  younx  spore-caae  lu  l<)i>KtCudiiial 
Bt'otion  vail  maguifletl  I. 


teeth  (Fii:.  11,  a  h),  while  in  others  there  are  two  (C  rf). 
The  usiml  niitnhK-r  in  each  row  is  sixtmi,  but  it  may  hv 
four,  ei^ht,  sixtei'n,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four. 
Thero  HD'  niiiriy  futnilies  of  the  troa  moonai.  amiiged 

uniler  two  suli-ortlers.  Jis  follows  : 

1.  Swiri'-rn/ic  i)uhhigc(u(,  <  'LKisrcifAKj'.K. — Hcni  uro 
groupfti  severttl  fHiiiilies  of  sninll  ninws,  iiu'IiKlirig  the 
ganara  Ephrmfrum,  \iiiiomi/ruim  (Fiff.  7,  r/i,  I'lidxcum,  etc., 
oftan  aasociaUx^  with  the  plants  of  the  preeetiing  order  uii 
iflooanfe  fil  tlieir  ilniple  atniotiinb 


Fio.    Vl.    <i.  hair   i>np  nniss 
Fio.  11.— a,  spore-cue  of  ryMirfm* ;       i /"x/yfu.  n    ,  :       m.. n- 
6,  t«eth  of  aame  ;  c,  aponMiajie  of      fuw  com-hmI  uiih  inivii 
Bnnuimi  4,  tmtix  ot  amm»  (aU      trn  :   r.   s|».r"  rns>  .  '  it. 


HBlllBwDw  Nnmci    with     11  1   "IT  : 

t««th  of  sport-  -  cane  vail 
eacepS  a  magntfled). 

9,  jSbofv-aiiM  MUteent  bjf  a  lid,  Smoc4MfjL—ThiB  tab- 
order  la  afj^n  divided  into  two  groope,  according  as  the 
sporo-oase  m  tanninal  or  lateraL  The  |»ii»iuiieat  gmara 
in  the  first  (Aeroearpcg)  are  Orimmia,  Bortnmia,  Fukimt 
(Figs.  7.  e,  and  11,  a  b),  Gtraioiim,  Diatmmn,  Mfiriehtm 
(Fig.  12),  Orlkoiriehum,Funari€t,Bn»m,Mittmm,mA  Tim- 
mia.  In  the  aeeond  (^emrocarpm)  toe  principal  genera  are 
Leakea,  CyiiaAvlAeetiMi,  Ciimaeium,naAffgpHHm  (Fig.  11, 
e  <I). 

liinLKKiRAPHT.— K.  G8bel,  Dm  Jfum'neen  (in  Schcnk*s 
Ilandhuck  der  Botanik.  Brfslau.  1882):  C.  M.  Gottsclie. 
J.  li.  G.  LindeuberfT  and  C.  G.  Noes  ab  Jvienbeclc,  Svnopnis 
Jlrpniicarum  (1844) ;  B.  C.  Du  Mortier,  Iftpatiem  Europa 
(IHT-'i) ;  L.  M.  Underwood*  DeKriptht  Caialt^ue  of  tfit 
Ji'orih  A  men'cnn  Hepaliat  North  of  Mexiet  (in  Bull.  111. 
£)l<i/e  Lab.  Xat.  Him.,  1884) ;  I*  M.  Underwood, /fwiViVa 
On  Qiay'a  Manual  of  Botany,  New  Yoric,  18M) ;  vL  Otwh, 


MOTH 

W.  P.  Schimper,  and  Th.  Guinlitl.  Bri/ohii/ia  Eurnpaa  (t 
vols.,  IbSft-M):  W.  P.  Schiiiiper,  Siinopni/ Muaeorum  Eu- 
ropaorum  (1870):  K.  G.  Liinpricht,  Die  Lnubmmiv  (in 
Rabenhorst's  Krvpio^amm-flora  mn  Deutsrhhui'l.  Otsirr- 
reich  und  der  Schweu.  1885) ;  \V.  S.  Siillivant,  Jeoius  Mus- 
rnrum  (2  vols.,  1864-74);  I*  Lesquereux  and  T.  P.Jaimi^ 
Manual  of  the  Mouet  of  North  America  (1884). 

(  iiABLEs  E.  Besset. 
Mostatranem' :  town:  in  the  [irovinf-e  of  Orjin.  AlccriB; 
curries  on  iiti  iinporiunt  innie  with  the  inlerinr.    Its  liarbor 
is  shul!(.w.    Il  hns  niiiti ii fiirt im-s  of  woolen  faliries,  leather, 
p-f.  rv.  aii.l  jrwrlrv,     l'„^,.  (1S'.)1»  \4:M4. 

i'Ho>lnr':  cjiiiiiftl  iif  iliMvi  }.'iivina.  Aiislro-FIunpHrian  wn- 
tiin  ;  I'll  III.  Xiiri  iiiJi,  wljicli  is  here  crossed  hy  a  ceh-bratc<l 
koinan  liridv'e  consi^itint;  of  one  an  h  of  U!i  /eet  (hence  its 
iinine,  .)fiiMt  Star.  UM  Bridjje).  It  is  situated  niiles  fn>m 
the  mouth  of  ihe  river  and  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Sf-rajevo 
noiji  ..f  Austria-IIunpary,  r<  (.  lO-F).  It  inanufiirHire-  knife 
aii'i  svM.rd  lilades  and  fine  silks,  and  tlic  vicinity  prodooes 
an  I'M  i  Ki  iit  wine.    Pop.  about  12.600. 

Most  Favored  Nation  Claiue :  See  the  Appradis. 

HoHnl :  chief  town  of  the  vilayet  of  Monti,  Aiiatie  Tnr- 
key ;  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Ninenh  (an 
;  man  of  Turkey,  ref.  6-J),  Formerly  a  pro«peroui  nnn- 
factiirinff  city,  ita  fine  cotton  fabrics,  oalled  moalina,  wm 
e.\{M)rie<r  to  EUinipe.  Now  its  nuuittfaetima  hava  ainMt 
ceH.se<l,  its  bazaars  are  filled  with  European  goods  and  even 
its  transit  trade  has  largely  diminislied,  at  Kudidl tiflMS 
render  the  neigfaliorlHnd  insecure.  Thotigh  tha  aril  in  th* 
region  is  fertile^  baldly  aoything  is  |»«duoed  ««•  whesL 
barley,  and  soma  ootton  and  rica.  Near  the  dty  an  ofl  anil 
mineral  sprinxa.   Pop.  67,€00i,  four-llfths  Munulmsna. 

Mflszkowsk I.  ■\f  HiTz:  Seethe  A|i[wndix. 

MotasaliH.  M*itazaliteH.  or  Kudariju  \  it)ii/iisaliK  or  mo- 
tatalitea  mean  literally  s.eclaries.  lieing  fiMin  an  Araluc  weni 
meaning'  to  sepanite ;  Inilnrijit  tm  uiis  lili  ridly  free-wiil 
men];  a  Miissiilnian  heri  lii  al  s.  cl  :  foumli'd  sliorl  ly  after  tlie 
prophet's  dratli  by  the  I'l'i  lnrs  Molml ■U  d-jil-I  »jnliBni,  Ilji- 
lan.and  Yunis.  .Alui-Ilailifali-U  jisil  whs  llh  ir  chief  liaUpr. 
They  taught  that  (omTs  i-ssi  iut'  (ind  hU ril'iit.s  wire  in- 
sM'jxarable ;  that  the  Koran  wns  cn  nii  il  and  n.it  I'leniai, 
failh  inalicnabh-,  and  that  (io<i°s  pro\ iilt'iK  c  wa.s  4>nl>  iu«st 
general  and  left  man  alisohitcly  free.  Rationalist !c  and 
philotiophicnl,  tliey  controlled  fur  a  time  the  s^-minaries  of 
ItasMirah  ami  liau'dail,  ami  wi're  favored  hy  many  AlMtsside 
prince*.  Innumerable  sects  and  divisions  of  sei-t.-!  have 
s].ruii^'  from  them.  E.  A.  Grosvenob. 

Moth  [.M.  Kng.  moihr  <  0.  Eng.  mo}\he  :  Genu,  rnollrj: 
a  nocturnal  in.>ti'ct  of  the  onler  Ltpidoptera.  Moth-s  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  butterflies  and  sphinges  (or  hawk-niotli») 
by  the  antenna',  which  ore  mostly  filiform  or  r>«!ctinate  in 
moth.s.  knohU-d  in  butterflies,  an<l  enlsrgeil  in  tne  middle  in 
the  stphinge.s.  !Moths  are  mostly, but  not  alwavs.  nocturnal; 
sphinge-s  mostly  crepuscular  (flying  liy  twiligfit)  :  and  but- 
terflies dinrnal.  Among  the  best-known  moths  are  the  silk- 
worm moths  (Bomiv-''  Hfon)  and  the  clothes-moths  {Tinea 
flavifronttlla,  T.  (apeliella,  or  carjKJt-raoth,  etc.).  Their 
larva'  attack  wotden.i,  furs,  feathers,  etc..  ami  more  rarely 
cotton  goixls.  Goods  which  are  exposed  to  their  ravHg<< 
should  be  carefully  shaken  and  ins]>e<  (ed  al>out  the  first  I'f 
June.  Powilen  d  black  |icp|ier  slioul'l  In- ••t r>'wi  <l  under  tin* 
edges  of  carjiels.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  snufl,  tobacco, 
camphor,  ce<lar  chijis,  corrosive  sublimate,  benr.ine,  and  ear- 
brdic  aeirl  nre  amoiig  the  agents  which  are  useful  in  check- 
ing their  ravages.  MeEMTOMOUWT  and  Lefidofrba;  abo 

QaLL  iKSfiCTS. 

Malil,  mSt,  Matthias  :  statesman  and  lexicographer :  b. 
in  Odense,  Denmark,  about  1642;  was  ennobled  167«:  made 
dmnedfair  in  1084 ;  waa  removeil  1000  on  the  death  of  his 
patnm.  Christian  V.  In  1680  he  began  the  cooipiiation  of 
a  Danish  dictionary,  in  wldch,  by  reason  of  his  position,  he 
was  able  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  srholars  from  all 
of  the  kingdom ;  only  two  specimen  sheets  were  printed 
together  with  the  plan  in  1697.  After  his  death  the  collao* 
tion,  consisting  of  sixty  folio  Tolumes,  was  sold  to  the  king, 
and  later  was  tnusfernd  to  the  Royal  Library.  In  his  or- 
thography MoUl  antieipaled  many  of  the  reforms  instituted 
by  iiask.  He  died  in  IT19.  See  ( '.  Jlolbech.  Hi»tori«k  UdMgt 
ortrd«do$uk»Oribog»-Arhtidrr  %  del  17  og  18  Aarhundreae 
(Copenhaoen,  IflST),  and  A  Bibliography  of  Danish  and 
.S'im/isA  l>tefibiiar»SB,  etc  (Baltimm,  IWO).  bv  the  author 
of  this  artiolA  D.K.DoD«. 
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Mother  Carry's  Chiebeii,  *>r  Stormy  FHrel :  «  name 
apjulied  to  VHrioiu  little  (letrvls  tM!l(iu|rii)((  to  tlu*  gi-nera  Pro- 
eeuaria,  Cymodroma,  Ovmnoflromn,  etc.,  which  to  the  un- 
traiiKNl  ityc  look  iuu<  h  ;ihki',  I'Ut  nmrc  pro|>frly  restricted  to 
Prixrllnrin  ptlnyicit.  ii  bird  about  0  inches  long  and  14  in 
spreAtl  of  wiug.  TfiL'  culur  is  brownish  black  above,  a  little 
browner  below,  and  there  is  a  couspicuows  white  patch  on 
the  rump.  This  petrel  is  common  in  parts  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  is  the  rarest  of  the  little  petrpis  found  alun^ 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  .S.  It  can  be  rcadilv  <li^tinpiishea 
among  them  by  its  s^nmre  tail,  short  lpt>',  nm!  "'iitireiy  black 
f(H't.  It  nests  in  <_  r!Hinii.'s  aiiii'iij,'  riM-ks,  tiinl  l;ns  ii  «tnj{le 
white  egK  w^ith  a  few  faint  markings!  around  the  iaru'i  r  eml. 
The  binl  has  a  rank,  musty  odor,  and  when  capturnl.  I»- 
sides  biting  and  scratching,  defends  itsfjf  by  ejwtinK  from 
its  mouth  an  ill-smelling,  oily  fluid,  thr  [ixrilv  lii^riMted  con- 
ti'nts  of  it«  stomach.  TVit'  siij-wr^litiinis  ilre'm't  in  vs  hich  (htn 
binl  is  sjtid  t»i  be  held  tut-  I"',  n  f,'rt'ally  ••x.iijpTJili d.  Il  is 
doubtful  it  it  ever  was  n'^ranlr.!  ils  tlu'  fmrliiti>;<'r  i<f  a  sti  iriu. 
because  in  s-.iuo  1i>i'h1iUi's  it  i>.  at  ]irn].iT  si'ii.-..iis,  hUvuvs 
common,  and  it  is  most  notieeai,>le  ilurin^'  h  ^'iilr  l«  i  nusc.  In-  I 
ing  then  prevente<l  from  reailiiy  Klilaitiini;  its  riivioumry 
food,  it  hovem  about  ships  in  search  of  scraps  of  f<H>il.  Se« 
also  Pktbil.  F.  a.  Li  cAi'. 

Mother-of-pearl:  a  sutMtanc-«  chirifly  nfToided  by  tiu' 
■hells  of  the  p«arl-o,Tster  {Melmgritta  iininj-inliferaX  »hi<  h 
alao  jrialds  the  ^«tier  part  of  the  pearls  of  i  r.tnmpn-«>.  The 
ahalla  are  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  nt  I'urtama, 
Onbagua,  Ceylon,  Maiiagaw-Hr.  Swan  ri%-er,  Manilla,  the  So- 
Oiatj  islands,  etc.  Those  fr'  tn  Manilla  are  the  bi>st ;  thev 
anof  the  black-lipped  variety.  Tiic  Sx  iety  islaoda  furuisfi 
the  ailTer-Iiiiiwd  sort,  and  I'anaitia.  the  "'l>ulloek  •hells." 
The  genera  IlaJiotit,  Turto,  etc^  ai«o  (umiafa  sotne  molhor- 
of-iiearl.  It  is  jtrincipallf  owd  in  knife-haodlaa,  dibt-but- 
tons.  for  inlaying,  eti:. 

Moths :  See  Morn. 

Motion  [viii  O.  l-'r.  fp.iti  Lat.  mo'fia,  a  moving,  tL-riv.  of 
move  re.  u>  tiuivi  j :  climtgu  of  ^Kiaitiua  or  place  of  a  uoiiit  or 
of  a  b  ills,  the  sui>  r>sivepo9ituuiaof  the poiotorbo^  form- 
ing its  juith  «ir  triijfctory. 

rii'To  call  ii'i  liitiiiitc  n  iici  ption  of  the  motion  of  a 
poiut  or  immIv  without  rffrn-iiLC  irf  its  r>r>«ttinn'?  4o  s^mic 
other  plaint  <>r  b<j<iy  in  rclatii'ii  to  wlju'h  tin-  nKitimi  is  r>ti- 
roatfil.  <  In  the  L'Jirtli's  iurfjwre  we  arc  ni  i  u-ti  im.-il  to  rrft-r 
Dearly  all  unliiiarv  phenomena  vt  nn'tn'ii  t<>  <i'me  pi'iiit 
wbteh  is  Hxed  on  tin-  earth.  The  iiinticii  i/f  a  pr-rsfiii  walk- 
ing Is  unconsciously  re fcrnnl  tn  tlie  j-nint''  i>n  the  ^.T'liimi 
over  which  ho  passes ;  the  motion  a  pti  jef  tiU/  i'-  refrrre.i 
to  the  point  at  whieh  it  receives  the  iin[iul-e  whieh  pnxliK-es 
its  motion  ;  aini  tlie  (•nn''pption  nf  tin'  nidlinn  iif  tlies..lar 
system  is  p(e->ilfli' oiily  l)y  referring  il  l<i  sunie  iKtitit  i-r 
recti'in  in  spare  t'lwanl  which  tlie  -ysteni  t\>  i\  w  iwU-  is  sup. 
jKis^-il  t'l  incVe.  The  fiiiiilHiiiental  idea,  1  herefi  ire,  fif  a  si'uple 
niovesiic'iil  is  tliitl  il  is  relative — i.  e.  it  irnisi  have  riifereiR-e 
t<i  Slime  point  and  si.me  (liriclii'ii  wl.ii  !i  nuiy  l)r  sup|io><ed 
fixed.  The  study  of  the  principles  uf  niotion  uiii-iinni«"leil 
with  the  forces  which  prwhice  it  i  MH-tituies  a  bnineh  .  f  the 
leietice  of  rjyn»mi^»s  ♦(>  which  the  liniiu!  kunmdtirs  ifrurn 

Or.  Ki<rr\iia.  ninveineiit,  fiTpiii  iti.vt'iir.  move)  hft--'  hei  ti  ^n\eM.  I 
Vthirily  is  a  t'tjriii  whii-h  has  refert<lK'«»  to  the  nitr  .if  ini)-  ' 
tlDli  of  a  point  or  boily.     It  is  eniploveil  to  (ieliole  a  liefinite  I 
niea-sure  of  the  rate  «>f  inotimi  aeoMnliu^'  to  soim;  (»iirlu'ul«r 
iiiiii  of  iiieHsure.    The  threr  .simple  iinit.s  ijf  measure  by 
whifh  iiatLirai  phonoinida  are  iii\ e>i igmcd  are  th<>  unit  »t 

fi-ree.  the  unit  of  time,  auil  the  unit  of  distaiii'e  or  -pace. 
The  two  latter  are  cluj>loyeii  in  the  tlef<-rinitmt mii  of  vi'htt-- 
ity;  and  from  these  two  the  measure  of  v.  !..<  ity  may  be 
obtained — viz.,  the  space  mMciired  in  uiuta  al  <p;ic.\  ptts-«e<l 
over  hj  a  body  in  a  unit  of  tune.  If  a  second  <  e  taken  a- 
thc  unit  of  time,  the  vel<«  ii\  «  ill  he  the  sp«w  pa--  <l  locr  ' 
b^  a  point  or  IxhIv  m  one  nci.  In  this  inai.lier  nil  vi'i<K  i- 
tios  may  bo  coniparinl  by  lla  ir  ujca-iirc-  iu  the  same  ututs; 
assuming  the  same  interval  of  time  fi.r  I  ho  unit  of  time,  the  ! 
velocities  of  bodies  in  motioti  may  In-  ri  ttipsrwl  (lerinit«'!y 
by  the  s|>:ii  e-  pa— ed  over  in  this  tinit  cf  t  kuc. 

Hthe  path  or  trajectory  of  a  point  is  kiciwn.ninl  its  vi '.oc- 
i;y  <;iv.  II.  the  elements  of  its  mo'i  n  are  thus  c imph  t,  I y 
ileieruiiiieil.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  \ii.if',:-in  whi-n  eiiual 
j«>rtiiiiis  of  the  jiath  are  pa.ssed  over  in  <')'im1  tinie^i.  ft  js 
varitnl  when  une(|ual  [lortjons  of  the  liatli  are  .h  -crihrd  in 
equal  time*.     It   l'^  mnfuriiii  </   •■iii-f/f  \\\\rt\  the  -uiis --"live 

chan^ea  of  velocity,  increasing  or  diminishing,  takiM)im  e  by 
aDaaliiietwiwiitafiffdeenaientaiiithesamatiin^  The  lam 


of  motion  renuire,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  path  shall  be 
known,  but  that  the  velocity  at  e«ch  point  of  its  jwth,  or 
the  law  by  which  the  velrx-ity  changes,  shall  be  known.  In 
uniform  inovemeut  this  law  is  exi>res.sMi  algebraically  by  the 
cxpre8.<iion  s  =  vt,  in  which  «  is  tlie  sjioce  moved  through,  v 
the  constant  vekxrity.  and  /  the  time,  in  seconds  during 
which  motion  has  taken  place  from  the  initial  |ioint.  In 
varied  motion  the  velocity  is  continually  changing,  either 
uniformly  or  otherwise ;  and  to  detennine  the  velocity  of  a 
t>oint  at  any  position  of  its  path  it  is  tiei-essarv  to  know  the 
law  of  chnntr^.  If  the  velocity  increas*'  or  (diminish  at  a 
uniform  rate,  the*  vd  x'ity  at  any  instant  t.  measured  from 
the  instant  at  whuh  the  velncity  wa-s  i-,,  will  l>e  v  :=  r,  +  a  t, 
in  which  a  is  a  i  >.iis[iitit  noting  the  rate  of  variation  of 
the  veliKtty  called  the  aocvleration,  and  the  sp»f»  deacrUwd 
will  be  rqtnmitail  fay  ^ 

'1'+-.,-. 

If  thp  vel(K'ify  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly  varying, 
its  r.'iie  of  vnnatiou  and  the  r.  lat  ion  between  the'sjtace  and 
time  may  stil!  tw  found  by  the  inethoils  «f  the  it)teter,i|  cal- 
culuiv. 

A  point  )«i  said  (o  hare  «  motion  of  <ran«lahott  with  ref- 
(TeiK  e  Id  ariothi'r  i«)uit  w  licn  the  line  joining  the  two  points 
is  altered  in  !cn;,'!h.  Il  is  sdiii  to  hare  n  motion  of  rohitiim 
ill  refrreiice  to  anot  fn  r  point  wlieii  the  line  joinin;;  the  t«o 
point- chanu'e- il  s  direct  loll.  A  poinl  moviiie  macircular 
patli  ha- a  motion  of  ruTation  willi  reference  to  the  center 
of  rii.itioii,  hut  no  motion  of  traii-lalinn  in  reference  to  this 
ccniiT;  and  a  ]>oint  the  traji<  t  1  tv  of  which  is  a  straight 
line  hji-  a  -implc  motion  of  translation  with  reference  to  all 
[Kiiiits  in  tliiii  >traii:iii  line.  The  ineHsure  of  angular  niovc- 
inciit  iinnlvcs  the  unit  of  time  and  the  ansfle  through  which 
the  l>i  mIv  t  urns  in  u  mat  of  time.  Tiiis  anL:U.!  is  usually  csti- 
m;ited  hy  the  length  <if  the  circular  arc  [la— 'cd  over  by  a 
IMiht  at  till-  di-taiuc  unity  from  the  axis,  nnd  tin-  leim'th'  is 
called  the  iiiit/iiltir  oun-ilt/.  It  re-lllt-  fruin  this  nii'de  of 
nil  a-uriiik*  aiicnlar  im ivcuient  that  if  fi  re ji resent  the  anu'uUr 
vclc-cit  y.  t  hen  t  he  ;ict  nal  Veil  11  it  y  nf  a  [iciut  in  the  Imdvat 
the  di-taiice  r  fri'iii  the  axis,  in  the  direction  of  the  tanLrent 
tn  its  path,  will  he  c<|iih1  to  the  an^'ular  Vfiucity  muiti]>lit>d 
hy  the  distance  fpcm  the  center  of  motion,  or  r  —  11  r.  For 
[iractii  al  jmriMi-ic-.  es].ecially  in  the  stxidv  of  machines,  it,  is 
ofl.  n  convenient  to  exprc-s  the  anfular  vcl<i<'ity  in  terms 
of  the  iMimh.T  of  t urns  per  Mcciid  of  the  hi.dy  alxiiit  it  -  axis. 
If  .V  l>e  the  nundK'r  of  turns  |H  r  .M'coud-  hy  which  it  is  im- 
jilieii  that  y  may  he  a  fractinn  or  a  whole  niinilier — then 
If  -  'iwS.  and  e  --■  r  «  til  !h'  the  actual  vein  ity  of  a  point 
.Hi  the  di-lance  r  fr<-m  the  axis  in  Ihe  direclii.ii  uf  the  tan- 
p'lil .  w  heini:  the  rat  il  I  1  if  I  he  (  ircum  feretiee  to  t  he  diameter. 

."-l.'irlii.i;  thus  wilii  the  gtUeriil  pp  iposi ■  i. in  that  all  motion 
is  relali\  e.  the  motion  of  »nie  pj>in;  viilli  reference  toaixither 
is  usually  comiN.-ed  of  two  elenieiit s — nne  a  chanLje  of  dis- 
tah'  c  and  aiKit  iier  a  chrtiit;e  of  an^^u  hir  ])i  isii  ion.  1  f  a  chance 
of  d;-tjim"u  aloiic  a  given  diivclion  only  lakes  jdace,  tlia 
III' it i>iii  of  either  jii lint  referred  to  the  i.thcr  is  a  mnvi  inent 
of  iraii-lrsti'in :  il  a  chaiif,'e  of  angle  uiily  lakes  |ilai'c.  tlie 
mcvciiicnt  i-  one  nf  simple  rotation;  and  if  hiih  thc!«e 
chaui:e- in  cur -inuiltanei.u-^lv  the  movement  is  a  mulinn  of 
translatiHii  and  rntatinu  1  cm'bined.  A  rigid  boiU  is  smd  to 
ha\<  a  iiotii  iii  if  tran^!atll  ln  when  all  points  of  tfie  body  do- 
.v  ril'c  jiantlli'L  line-,  and  a  in<<'ion  of  XOtatUNl  whaD  my  liBS 
of  the  li-i<|y  ciiangcs  its  direction. 

J{,'liiin;  find  Comparativr  Molionso  f  P-iinh. — Two  points 
iieiviiii;  m  the  same  straijrht  line  have  a  reiatnt  motion 
eipiai  tn  the  sum  or  differ,  lice  of  their  motions  in  referenco 
to  1%  third  p  lint  in  the  sune  line.  If  the  jMiiiits  move  in  the 
same  dire<  I  .nil  tlc-ir  ri  lat've  mnfinii  will  lie  the  diiycrence, 
nrtd  if  in  npfm-ito  directinns  the  sum  nf  th.-ir  itintmns  in 
refcreii'-e  tn  tile  thinl  jKiint.  If 'he  jinint-  Uiove  with  the 
same  vilncity  tlie  distniice  l>t-lwf«'ii  th.-in  will  reinHiii  in- 
vanaMc  wi^eii  <hey  mnM'  in  the  same  dir.  ■  " r- in,  and  will  ct>n- 
tinii.'illv  in.  reiC"  if  ili.  v  mnvc  inoppii.>iiu  dirsi'lioiis.  When 
t  \vi .  1 1,  lint  -  n  /  :it  e  .-ilinu'  11  I  hird.  the  thn-e  points  lying  in  I  he 
-Jicir  plane,  if  ilif  t  wo  r»)vcn viiig  poinl.i  are  rigidly  cotiiu'clnl 
tic  r  iriiTular  mnlions  ami  vehH-ilie---  will  be  the  Nitne;  their 
tomiMiintirr  motions  will  iliffer  only  in  their  tiuigeiitiiil 
velocities,  which  <l<'|i«'ncl  on  their  di-lmii  I  -  '.nni\  the  ccuter 
of  r<ktHtion.  Their  relnlirr  motions  wia.  iiowever,  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  riiia'ion  about  each  <illier  with  the  siinio 
angiilnr  volot  1;  y  «itli  which  tliey  revolve  about  the  common 
centriil  |x  .III.  If  r^^  .  1  mints  conne<  ted  together  by  an  in- 
variable line  revolve  aljout  di£Ferent  centers,  their  relative 
and  comparativa  motioiis  may  be  found  by  the  applicatioii 
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ot  a  theorem  which  f<jnns  the  basis  of  nearly  the  whole  I 
theory  of  combination  in  inechanijim— viz. :  If  twn  j  i  ints 
are  so  connected  that  their  distance  ajxart  remains  invariable,  i 
the  conifionents  of  their  velocities  iJiODg  tho  ■might  line  i 
joining;  them  must  be  equal.  '  I 

Composition  of  Tratudationt. — If  a  |K>int  move  over  one 
side  of  a  uaralk-logram,  and  then  ov(!r  tiic  next  adjacent 
side,  the  effect  wUllbe  the  same  as  if  it  liad  moved  aXtmy;  the 
diagonal— L  o.  its  relalire  motion  with  reference  to  the 
starting-point  will  )>«  the  same.  The  two  niolion;  alon;;  (he 
sides  are  called  t)ie  components,  and  the  dia^^nial  motion 
the  resultant  motion.  It  follows  from  this  that  any  motion 
of  translation  in  a  plane  may  be  resolved  into  two  coni(io- 
nents  in  anv  two  jjiven  directions  in  thut  plane  by  t.'on!*truft- 
ing  a  parallelos^ram  of  which  the  diagonal  la  the  original 
motion,  the  side*  liavinjf  the  given  direction.  Uore  gener- 
ally any  niolion  of  (rantilation  can  be  resolved  into  three  com- 
ponentii  in  tlirHejfiven  uon-t»t>lanHr  directions  by  construct- 
ing a  imnillelopipe^l  of  whicli  the  diagonal  is  the  original 
tOoUoD,  tb«  edKt'.f  having  the  given  dtrei'tions.  In  the  same 
manner  tiM  veRx-ity  of  a  |K>inl  in  a  given  direction  mav  be 
VMolrad  into  thr««  component  veliH :iti««  having  given  direc- 
tioiu.  If  (h«  components  aa>  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
tbepmUek^ped  will  be  rectangular. 

JftwlWWiws  inA  CotnpotUiott  o  f  IMalions.—Th^  rotation 
of  aricU  bndy  about »  gnvn  axis  is  equivalent  to  the  re- 
fnltaat  of  two  eompomnt  rotations  about  two  axes  parallel 
to  tbe  given  axis  and  In  llie  sane  plane,  the  angular  veloci- 
tias  of  oacb  ot  the  thne  ntaUcoa  iieing jimporlional  to  the 
dtateDaBbafemaatlN  other  two  axes.  It  follows  from  this 
that  if  two  wheels  tvrolTing  about  their  centers  remain  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  point  of  contact  being  in  the 
line  joining  the  centers,  the  angular  velocities  of  the  wheels 
will  M  inveneljr  ptopartional  to  their  cadii.  l'hi.s  propo^ii- 
tiOB  foTflM  tha  baila  of  the  conatiuetioa  of  »pur-gearing. 
This  kind  of  gearing  JHaatmtes  tbe  oompgaition  and  resolu- 
tion of  parallel  MtotloiM.  If  one  wheel  be  fixed  and  the 
othar  iQll avoand  ifc,  tba  motku  of  any  point  in  the  rolling 
Whaal  about  tba  imtaataMOWazia  or  pitch-point  mav  be 
regardad  as  compoaiided  of  the  rotation  about  th««  ikxh  of 
the  rolling  whau  and  the  rotatiOB  ot  the  axis  of  the  roiling 
wheel  about  tha  azia  of  the  fixed  Meal. 

Botatioos  aaj  ba  raolTed  «m1  emnpouDdad  In  another 
maanor.  ARitalioaaboatftfiTCiaakianiay  bangwrdadas 
equlvakitt  totwo  mtaitiotn  about  two  axea  which  interwct 
the  given  axis  at  the  same  point,  tbe  angular  veloeitles  about 
aaoh  of  the  thteo  axes  being  prouortlonal  to  tha  afaoa  of  tlic 
angle  between  the  other  twow  "um  propoaitioD  la  tha  faaaifl 

oooatniction  of  bevel  wheels.  If  one  cone  roll  upon  an- 
other having  tba  sama  vertex,  the  surfiu^es  of  the  two  coneii 
being  OODBlant^  in  oontaot  along  a  line,  any  point  in  the 
Tolling  eoaa  may  ba  ccgaided  aa  having  a  rotation  about  ita 
own  axis  combined  with  a  totation  of  thia  ailt  about  tbe 
axid  of  the  fixed  oooe;  or  aa  haviqgnaliDida  Dotation  abont 
the  line  of  contact  as  an  instaataneona  axis.  To  find  the 
diameters  of  two  beveled  wheala  which  shall  revolve  with 
given  angular  velocities  about  two  inteiaoctinir  axes,  it  is 
onlv  necessary  to  draw  two  Hnea  interssctii^eaoo  other  and 
making  the  required  angle  between  the  axes.  If,  then,  from 
the  point  of  inU'rscction  dietaooee  be  laid  oil  proportioual 
to  the  angular  velocities  of  the  wheeb  napeGtivaly,  the  diag- 
onal of  a  parallelogram  conM rucliMl  on  tDHS  Ems  wUl  rep- 
re.<?cut  the  line  of  contact  of  two  rolling  cones>  SiMdt  U  oou- 
atruetion  maj  be  called  the pamllelogram  of  ratationa.  This 
parallelogram  detsrmines  ttto  relative  diameters  of  the  bavel 
wheels. 

Helical  or  screw-like  motion  may  lie  rcganlod  aadtbST 
00m]X)unded  of  a  rotation  alxxit  an  axis  ood  a  toaoslatioa 
in  the  din><;tiou  of  that  axis,  nr  it  may  be  cooeidMad  aa  oom* 
pounded  of  two  rotaUons  about  two  axes  Ijing  la  dlffamnt 
planes.  The  hdtt^r  propositian  is  lllustmted  by  the  rotting 
of  one  hyperbuloid  u[)on  another,  their  auztbcv  being  in 
contact  along  the  right-lined  element  whkh  constitutes  the 
iostantaneous  axis  of  the  rolling  hyperbolold.  Such  hyper- 
boloida  form  tba  baaia  for  tha  constraotion  of  skaw-berel 
wheels. 

It  follows  f n)m  the  principles  of  tbe  compoaition  of  oh^ 
tions  that  the  most  complex  muiion  of  a  rigui  body  mur  ba 
regarded  as  equivalent  at  each  instant  to  a  rotation  about 
an  lastantaiieou.s  axis,  ami  a  translation  along  that  axis 
combined,  each  point  <if  the  budy  dcnc-riliing a  helical  pnth. 

The  combination  of  two  moti<ins  of  translation  tnnsvene 
to  each  other  gives  riw  usually  to  ciirvi-il  trajectotieib  If 
one  be  a  reciproeating  motion  of  amaU  amplitude,  and  the 


I  other  a  continuous  motion,  the  curve  takes  an  uuduiatin^ 
.ir  wnvi-liki-  funn.    Harmonic  motion  is  a  reciprm-aiiug 
I  luuli  in  in  a  '■trMigljt  line,  in  which  the  velocity  at  every  in- 
i  rtaut  IS  cijuitl  to  the  component  (wnillel       tin-  striiight 
I  line  of  iiin'ilicr  |.»oint  which  moves  uniformlv  ii*  u  Lircle,  tin! 
anii>lilude  of  the  reciprocating  motion  Inuug  equal  to  thi; 
tliami'ter  of  the  circle.    The  motion  of  the  piston  of  tlii» 
steam-engine  would  lie  exaclJv  harmonic  if  the  coniiecliiic- 
roil  were  inllnitc  in  length,    ^riif  motion  is  at>[iro\imattTy 
harmonic  in  onlinary  cjisi-s  of  pi.Nton-and-cranK  motion. 

The  motions  of  one  curve  rolling  on  another  curve,  or 
one  body  rolling  on  another  body,  pi-esenl  particular  fuses 
of  the  general  projjosilion  of  the  movement  of  rigid  IkhUps, 
which  are  not  only  often  observed,  but  which  form  the  bases 
of  Useful  applications.  The  case  of  a  wheel  rolling  on  an- 
other wheel  has  been  referred  to.  In  this  ea.st  any  jioini  of 
the  circumference  of  the  rolling  wheel  rotates  'aUiut  the 
jMjint  of  contact  and  describes  a  continuous  curve  called  »Ji 
epicycloid.  A  cylinder  rolling  on  a  plane  furnishes  un  ex- 
ample in  whirls  a  rotation  is  combined  with  a  tran-<luii<iu 
of  the  rotating  iMxiy,  the  resultant  motion  of  any  |Kjint  ia 
the  cylinder  being  a  rotation  aliout  an  instantaneous  axis, 
which  is  tbe  line  of  contact  of  the  cylinder  and  plane.  Any 
|>oint  of  the  cylinder  describes  a  curve  called  a  trochoid,  anil 
a  iMtint  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  a  curve  called  a  cycloid. 
Tlie  crank-pin  of  a  locomotive  wheel  describes  a  triM'lioid. 
and  a  point  in  the  circamfereiice  of  the  wheel  a  cycloid,  ss 
the  engine  moves  along  the  tra<  k.  A  point  in  aplane  rolling 
on  a  cvlinder,  or  a  point  iu  a  fetring  onwound  from  a  wheel 
describee  an  involutB  ot  tbe  ciicw  tram  whioh  it  is  nn- 
w  nipped. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  looamotlva  engine  fni^ 
nisheji  un  interesting  example  of  oompatative  ana  relative 
moUous  of  translation.  In  the  forward  motion  it  acts  as 
the  moving  surface  which  gives  rotation  through  the  crank 
to  the  wheel  and  in  the  backward  motion  as  a  point  of  re- 
sistance, the  cylinder  being  pushed  away  from  the  piston; 
considered)  rehitively  to  each  other,  the  piston  and  eylimter 
have  precisely  the  same  motions  as  tbey  would  have  if  the 
locomotive  were  suspended  from  the  earth.  Considered 
with  reference  to  tha  earth,  the  cylinder  has  a  contiuuoas 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  while  the  piston,  at  one 
point  of  each  revolution,  comes  [lartially  to  a  state  of  net 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  It  would  oomc'to  rest  if  the 
crank-pin  were  in  tha  circomferenoe  of  tfa«  driving-whed. 
When  a  body  is  spokaa  iA  as  being  at  rest,  it  understood 
only  as  being  at  nat  lelatively  to  other  pointy  there  being 
no  boint  of  abstdute  rest  in  the  universe. 

It  will  have  became  apparent  from  this  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  motioa  that  tha acftual  path  of  a  material  jpoint 
in  space  may  baihe  reaatt  of  a  oomplicated  series  of  mo- 
tions, Lsavuii^  out  of  oonsideiation  tlie  infinitesimal  mo- 
tions of  vibration  which  tha  molecules  of  bodies  have,  and 
which  eonatitate  tha  canse  or  ^lanomana of  heat>  a  particle 
may  have  a  tcsultant  motion  which  la  compounded  of  aa 
almost  unlimited  nuniU^  of  Sqianita  motiona,  Talca,for 
instance,  a  |K>iut  iu  a  projectile :  it  usually  haa  a  motion  of 
rotation  about  an  axis  within  the  body  of  the  pro|ectUe  j  it 
haa  a  parabolic  motion  with  nfevenoe  to  Ow  earfJi,  while  ft 
partalcaaof  the  motion  ot  tbe  earth  awund  the  tun.  It  is 
thus  made  evident  thai  in  diactnaing  motion  it  must  nanidly 
be  reotrifited  to  aortain  idaUra  ooiMitlona  which,  uoastitute 
the  particular  polata  <rf  any  invMUgatloii. 

Bavfied  by  B.  A,  Bonma. 

X«tlw  In  AiilMalu  Wid  Plants:  tba  movamanta  flb- 
Mfvad  in  liv&kg  mattat;  Tbey  may  be  divided  into  t«« 
oategories— invisible  and  visible.  The  former  are  auch  as 
ooeor  ia  tba  vibtailons  of  atMus,  belog  manifested  in  iieat. 
UgM.  alaetiioity,  and  chemical  cbangefc  Visible  movements 
are  of  great  variety,  many  being  obvlotti  to  tha  naked  aya, 
while  others  demand  theaid of  the  mleroseopa.  Soma,  stteb 
as  growth,  are  ao  slow  as  to  be  inappreoiabla  axoent  by  pro- 
longed obaervation,  but  most  of  them  are  readily  dfaeeraiblai 
In  low  organisms  motion  is  not  only  seen  in  tba  individual 
aa  a  whole,  wit  in  separate  parts.  Thus  tha  unceba  while 
in  tba  acttva  atsta  continues  to  nndergo  alterations  in  its 
outlines  by  throwing  out  foot-like  pr<>lr>ngatlons  here  and 
there,  and  from  tima  to  time  retracting  t  hem.  The  interior 
semi-liquid  protoplasm  can  be  seen  to  posses;,  a  circulatocj 
movement,  and  if  vacuoles  are  preaent  tlifty  may  be  noticed 
to  contract  and  dilate.  The  vortioalla  aaa  a  ooatrBetils 
stem,  by  means  ot  which  the  organisni  H  rstaad  or  lowered, 
also  a  oanttactile  vacuole^  besides  movaUa  olUa  at  its  mouth. 


Uiyuizeo  by  Googlc 


MOTION  IN  ANIMALS  AND  I'l.AN  IS 

Tlie  Paramecium,  spirostomum,  and  the  cmbrro  of  porifem 
have  cilia  which  tW^*  move  with  a  rapid  lashing;  inntion. 
The  volvox  and  cert«m  rotifera  pos^esw  cilia  or  ciliatf  li  t*  it- 
tacula  which  th«>y  employ  as  propulsive  orjjan.H.  wlnl-'  tin- 
flaeollata  prc»[>el  theinselve^  by  lla'ir  flagi-lla.  The  volvox, 
which  is  ill  the  form  of  a  spherical  comliination  of  celk.  and 
it  one  of  IIm  lowmtorp^anisins  of  plant  life,  is  able  to  execute 
imiMAkUe  iDOVraieuts  by  means  of  its  cilia — it  sometiiiiesi 
lOlUoTer  and  orer  lilts  a  ball,  or  around  in  a  circle,  or  in 
Tirious  induUnito  dlnetkms,  or  revolves  as  thou^^h  it  werv 
on  a  pivot.  The  common  starflsh  moves  from  place  to 
place  Of  means  of  ambulacral  feet.  The  ophltira,  one  of  the 
itariii^h,  propels  itself  in  a  curious  manner  by  raisin;;  itself 
upon  its  leRs  and  throwing  its  body  forward,  proijrejisinK  by 
ft  series  nf  leaiM.  The  8.-itr(iiM'ctin,  another  of  the  starnsh, 
has  flexible,  hollow  legs  which  the  animal  draws  forward  and 
then  Alls  with  flnid,  making  them  rigid,  thus  raising  the 
body  as  tliouKli  on  stilts.  This  straightening  of  the  legs 
draws  the  body  forward,  and  as  soon  as  (he  ^■'^■^  are  iwrjM-n- 
dicularthe  fluid  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  t  he  !i  j,"'  r  iliupse.and 
the  body  falK  By  a  successiimof  suchoperHtumstheorgan- 
ism  moves  from  place  to  place.  In  centi|iede8  and  milli- 
pedes the  motions  of  the  legs  are  well  defined.  The  move- 
tnenUs  of  spiders  and  insects  are  also  sufficiently  well  known 
aa  to  nffrl  no  ^pe^inl  cnmment.  In  certain  molJicki  ItM-o- 
motiou  i-i aoi;i iinpli^hfil  liv  |iri'l<>[il!isimc  pr<ilonL':itii  Jis  wliirh 
scrre  aa  feet  as  w I'll  us  for  burruwiiiir.  Ci'tilmli ij.ods  sv,  [tn 
by  means  of  tenlm  iilii.  C'nistacfii  use  thrir  Hnii  tuue  a 
means  "f  Ijwninoti.iii.  .'itid  fh«»y  Jirf  iiUli-  to  burrow  by  meanb 
of  the  <'<itiji<int'(l  iirtinns  mT  ihi  ^r  iitit>'iiii:i'  iind  tlw  BIOVC- 
mentii  of  firv.ii>n  mni  (•x1oii--iiiii  of  tlii'ir  lioilics. 

In  Tcrtebrato?  nu/tioii  is  lii'Vi-l  ipod  to  n  much  f^rentrr  ■k- 
gree.  lUustratiuns  nn  found  in  the  various  ni<-ttn»ii-i  if  lo- 
comotion, as  in  swiiiiiiiint,',  li  ving,  trotting,  run iiinj:.  walk- 
in£r.  etc..  and  in  th*'  many  iitorementa  exhibit*;*!  by  vnriims 
parti  r>f  the  orjrHiiism,  For  instMnce,  in  man  t-siilis  ilic 
peculiar  ttunltiimlious  of  inovftnotit's  which  an-  ob>L-rv(-ii  in 
his  methods  of  locomotion,  iiri'  thi>-io  iri\olvc<i  in  facial  ex- 
pression, gesture,  speech,  niasUc^Uou,  aud  dtgJuiilJon.  ui?o 
niovii;i.  i:ls  of  tin'  fvi-balls,  heart,  intestines,  vessel-walls, 
biood  and  lymph,  cilia  lining  the  air-MMa(;es  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  whita  wrpitMiM^  eto.  Sm  Qim  and  Mkbaxics, 

In  plants  motion  is  ol)«orv«'<!  in  <-vl]f  anil  in  i.  arioiis  or- 
gan«v  Thus  in  cells  the  soft  pio;o|ilii<tij  ]>  soiih  Ihih  '^  "fn-n 
t>  rotat<-  within  the  cell-wall,  as  in  ilw  lca\i-'i  of  thu  I^W/ia- 
n«ria  ^//im/i«,  while  thenucleusi»  CMntinually  unil<'rf,'oint:  h 
change  of  form  asitmi>v*'^i  from  I'luo*'  to  j.lao'.  In  tlie 
cells  of  other  plunts  the  [irotoyjlusm  seiwU  priiloniralii>ns  to 
varioii.s  [lari.s  of  ihi>  intcrinr,  which  are  after  a  lime  with- 
drawn only  to  W  M'lit  out  in  other  directions.  \  i«niol.-.«  in 
plant-colls  contract  and  dilate,  thus  causing  a  circulation  of 
the  cell  contents.  In  the  sap-tubes  or  vessels,  ascondwg  iiiid 
di''<  >'nding  currents  of  sap  are  observed.  , 

The  movements  of  certain  organs  are  well  obsen-ed  iu 
many  species,  and  in  some  instances  are  truly  remarkable. 
The  leaves  of  several  spt-cii's  of  sorrel  move  up  and  down 
with  alterations  of  light  and  temperature.  The  lateral  leaf- 
lets of  the  sensitive-plant  close  in  pairs  when  touched,  and 
if  the  irritation  is  strong  enough  the  petiole  bends  down- 
ward and  all  of  its  leaflets  close.  The  leaves  of  the  Yenns 
flr-trap  (DUmea  mmcifntla)  and  of  the  so-called  aquatic 
Diontm  {AMrwanda  ttsicuiom)  are  constitute*!  of  lateral 
halves  which  are  so  connected  at  the  midrib  as  to  permit  of 
tbeir  opening  and  closing  like  a  hinge.  In  the  pai<si  ve  stale 
th»  iMuraa  9n  pvtiaU/opM^bat  ahonld  an  insect  allglit 
within  die  Uadaa^  tha  wtiim  boom  together  and  the  vjetin  i» 
bDprbomd.  Tha  teleigi«plH>laiit  O^umodium  ffyraiw)  ra- 
tatoi  the  latml  laaflstaaiid  jarka  tlwm  up  and  down  under 
favoiable  oondltiom  u  ofUo  as  two  or  three  times  a  lecond. 
Tfie  tentacles  or  fllaawnta  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  lundew 
{Dnam  nUmdifotia)  double  upon  an  Ineeot  that  UXia  vpon 
the  diak  or  tondua  them  %  one  afler  another  of  the  tentacle* 
bends  over  the  prey,  rendering  eaeape  inipoaeibl*.  Should 
the  vktim  be  eaoght  bv  the  tentacles  at  the  margin  of  the 
kaf  It  will  gradually  6e  worked  toward  the  center  by  the 
snooesriTe  movements  of  the  (entaclea  So  exqnisitelv  sensi- 
tif«  arc  these  ftlament.s  Hint  a  slighter  stironlus  will  cause 
thsm  to  bend  than  can  Ih>  npr>reciai«>d  by  the  most  sensitive 
nsrves  of  man.  .The  }>etals  of  sf»nio  flowers,  as  the  p<irtula«>a, 
dose  in  the  evening  and  open  in  the  morning;  other  flowers 
open  in  the  evening  and  close  in  tiie  morning.  Tlie  leaves 
of  certain  plants  are  similarly  afTecte<l  by  light.  Thus  very 
atnoig  light  cauaea  the  leaHets  of  the  een'sitive-plant  to  ckne, 
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and  it  arrests  the  movements  of  the  leaflets  of  the  telcgrarh- 
plant;  the  i>rolonged  absence  of  light  destroys  the  irrilabil- 
ity  of  the  senaitive-plant.  The  .stamens  of  tltu  Btrbmdea, 
C^nartm,  etc,  are  mobile,  and  when  touchi  d  bend  open  tha 
sUgma.  KbWARD  T.  KtucuEBT. 

Motive :  that  which  occasions  or  ten<is  to  bring  about  a 
voluntary  roovetneDt,  such  as  a  con.<«ideration.  inducement, 
end,  etc'  The  word  is  used  most  generally  by  peychologists 
to  denote  any  influence  whatever  wAieA  ttidt  to  bring  ahout 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  a  normal  pernon.  Motives 
fall  into  two  great  cla-sses,  according  as  they  represent  pi^ 
tun  d  nhiects  of  puriiuit  on  one  hand,  or  the  subconsciouSt 
ur;;anir,'habitual,  or  purelv  affective  springs  of  action  on 
the  other,  whose  main  inAuenee  is  the  c*oIoring  they  give 
to  consciousness  as  a  whole.  The  former  class  of  motives 
are  endu,  the  latter  affects.  Xo  sharp  lino  can  lie  drawn  be- 
tween them,  for  they  pass  constantly  into  one  another.  Yet 
in  consciousness  the  Ime  is  both  plain  and  important ;  for  it 
is  only  "  end.s  "  which  are  available  as  distinct  Unas  of  dip 
rwtion  for  volition,  in  deflnilc  ca-ses  of  choice. 

Afftrtt. — AH  states  of  fwding  whatever  tend  to  dischanre 
ihem^tlvM  in  aefion  through  the  muscles.  We  feel  the 
force,  t]ic  motive  w.irth,  of  a  suggestion,  a  i)ain,ar.  impulse. 
An  idi  a  ■;iiii].ly  asan  idea — if  such  could  be  realim!— mipht 
,  not  nai't  in  movement;  but  thesinijile  [ireseiici.  of  hh  iiUii 
in  (  I  insciMUHnesis  it.-'f!f  ptrr-?;  fwlint;,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  us  does  it  innve  us  to  action. 

We  fijny  accord iiii;lv  a['['ly  the  term  ajTert.t  to  all  invol- 
untary stimuli  to  movemcni.  NVIieii  1  !itn  affected  I  am 
move<^  through  niy  own  inner  .state  of  s<;ii.KthiHtT.  And 
sui'li  aflet'ts  fi>:ure  ilireclly  in  the  vtilunlarv  coiisi'iousiiess, 
standing:  in  uuulrusl  with  aiiotlier  ^'reaf  clu.s.s  itj  stimula- 
tions, wlrich  together  with  them  con-titute  "k;,'icc». 

All  the  infliienrps.  I  lu  refore.  w  hich  do  tlieir  work  upon 
ns  tinron-^cioiisly  are  IoIim  taken  into  account  lis  peal  mo- 
live«i.    Tlie  gitiu^rui  ittw  that  Keiine-iauditications  tend  to 
pass  off  in  motor  reactions  bears  right  up  into  tlie  voluntary 
gpher«».    Suggestion  which  produces  involuntarv  movement 
tends  to  f>rMihico  voluntary  ;  so  of  pleasure  and  pain,  unu- 
tiou,  impiihf.    The  psychology  which  separates  volilum 
from  reaction  so  sliaroly  a.s  to  diTiy  any  inHuence  upon  the 
will  to  other  stimuli  than  nicturud  ideAS  is  fali<e.    The  con- 
ditions back  of  an  act  of  <  hi  icc  are  never  limited  to  the  al- 
temativci  iKtweeii  which  the  choice  is  made.    There  is  be- 
neath it  all  a  dumb,  ^lneSJ^^•e^^^cd  mass  of  affects — ort;anic, 
partially  felt  tendencies  outward,  which  give  coloring  to  the 
,  wiiole  proce-ss.    A  decision  made  at  night  is  reversed  in  the 
j  mi  ming,  when  no  new  information  has  been  received.  A 
trifliiiir  physical  accident  will  distort  vision,  arouse  erao- 
!  tion.  Hill!  reverse  declsiion.    This  fiict,  that  our  nio!<l  absiract 
'  acts  of  viilitiMii  are  ^troiiudy  iiifhiem  i  d  bv  snl'coiiscions  af- 
.  fcctive  iallueiices,  is  only  begiuuiiig  to  liavo  due  ri:c(<guiliua 
in  psychology. 

Ends. — The  other  class  of  motives  maybe  called  ends; 
which  are  actual  considerations  in  consciousness  which  w© 
weigh  and  me«.sure,  a«  in  renching  a  decision.  Technically 
they  an'  called  preHrntalioiiit,  since  they  are  mental  images 
which  consciousni-ss  presents  to  itself  as  worth  preserving. 
The  altitude  of  the  mind  toward  such  ends  is  desire.  (Sea 
Will.)  With  these  two  kinds  of  motives  distinguished,  we 
may  consider  how  theae  motives  behava  in  rsfcnmoa  to  oar 
voluntary  action. 

Law  of  Moiii^9. — Volition  always  involves  some  measure 
of  division  in  conscionsneat — some  measure  of  confusion 
doe  to  unadittsted  claims  Th«  wkm  da«MS  o(  daias 
which  are  to  be  adjusted  in  an  act  baTs beanpointBd  out. 
They  are  the  springs  of  action  or  aiof  j«n,any  alrecUng  tend- 
encies whatever  that  tcpnsmt  active  oonditimts  or  con* 
soiousncfls.  Jfrwbok  petsonalltaris  an  aipKMtve  thing: 
its  expressive  Side  is  as  real  ami  eJerocntary  as  its  receptive 
side.  Coneeqnently.at  evaiy  moment  the  man  is  ezpnasfaig 
himself  somehow,  and  what  be  is  expressing  is  tlie  outcome 
of  all  the  elements  in  him  which  seek  expression. 

Further,  the  whole  of  the  pneent  poambilitice  of  the  man 
are  summed  op  in  these  tendencies  outward ;  the/  repre- 
sent his  entlne  self  at  the  moment  that  he  acts,  I.  e.  hu  make- 
up as  the  present  conditions  of  bis  environment  are  suited 
to  cell  it  ont.  (liven  conditions  which  favor  the  expressi«m 
of  a  number  of  his  motives  at  onee.  and  they  nil  elatncr  for 
exclusive  recognition.  For  example,  n  brakemai)'."  han<l  is 
freezing  to  the  iron  ;  inlens»'  pain,  a  physical  spring  "f  ac- 
tion. proni]>ts  iiiin  to  (les<-rt  hi.?  brake;  but  he  i|uickly  <'al- 
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tual  motive  urging  him  to  remain  faithfullv  at  his  post ; 
and  with  this  last  ther«  comes  tho  picturing  nf  wounded 
pasiwngers,  the  cries  of  those  in  danger — a  now  emotional 
motive,  which  brings  with  it  a  warm  flood  of  sympathy, 
leading  to  a  quick  and  easy  decision  on  the  side  of  duty. 
The  decision  is  the  man's  decision  :  it  expresses  the  nature 
of  this  man  and  no  other ;  and  it  i'^  tln^  outgoing  of  his  na- 
ture in  a  line  w  hu  h  the  partii  ulur  i  in  umslances  o|)en  to 
him.  Accordingly,  we  may  say,  first,  that  all  volilion  rr- 
auiU  from  a  more  or  legs  complfx  aqgrtgntion  of  mothts  : 
and,  siecond.  that  this  aggregation  o/  mofiirs  erhaunts  Itie 
possible  alfrmatiirs  of  present  action.  It  i»  impossible  that 
any  one  of  these  motives  should  act  alone,  for  a  man  is 
never  fre«  from  his  brKly.  on  one  side,  or  his  higher  ideals, 
on  another  side,  or  his  emotional  life,  on  a  third.  They  are 
all  present  always  in  normal  life. 

The  s«cond  pt>sition  shows  us  that  any  doctrine  acconling 
to  which  a  man  can  tratis<'end  his  motives,  hold  aloof  from 
them,  despise  and  reject  them,  simply  asks  us  to  chase  a 
firefly.  If  you  remove  a  man's  motives  you  remove  the 
man;  for  wriat  is  the  man  but  IxHly  and  mind  t  The 
whole  content  of  Toliticm  disapftears.  To  will  at  all  a 
stirni-thing  must  bo  willed,  but  this  something  is  a  pictured 
S'uiiiM  hing,  bearing  some  relation  to  myself.  The  reason  I 
will  It  is  because  it  moves  me — is  my  nujtive.  l/t-t  me  pic-  , 
ture  never  so  strongly  the  fabulous — the  utterly  uninterest- 
ing and  indifferent —and  will  in  reference  to  it  is  inip'  t^^ittlo. 
I  can  never  make  new  motivi-s,  nor  will  a  thing  that  liix-s 
nof  fnrsnme  reason  find  a  responsive  echo  in  ray  breast. 

ynfurt;  of  Jlolii'en.^l}  i-  ril-m  plain  that  a  motive  is  noth- 
ing iu  its.'lf.  It  is  only  a  name  f  ir  a  partial  expression  of 
the  natur."  nf  hii  agent.  ConM  'i'u  iiily,  motives  can  in  no 
sense  l»e  <  imsiiii  red  as  force-s  whieii  expend  their  energies 
Uj>on  the  will.  .  .r  which  fight  eac-h  other.  These  conceptions 
of  ftie  iiM  ps_vrliiilr><jv  nrt'  nnlhintr  shf>rt  of  mvths— mvths 
whb  h  h:ivi-  "  linrki  Ufii  (miidvcI  without  «i-ili.m"  Imig 
pm>u;^h.  Ap(iri  from  liii.  m^Mves,  there  is  no  will  to  fight 
HiTHiiist,  liiiil  a^  t  1  >tnij:,:lm::  with  each  other — that  would 
ini'jui  I'it  tiiT  t  li.'il  r;ich  t  III' motives  hadawill  of  !t«  owji.rii- 
t  hut  t  h.Ti'  WAS  ii<- 1':  iiiiiiii  'ii  hfi>  whose  full  realixst mn  i  - 1  Ih'  lnvt 
sHlisfm-r ii Hi  of  ilirin  !ill.  Here  Is  a  developing  (irim  iph — • 
call  ;t  w  hiit  We  iiuis  — w  hoso  diffen-nt  life-furthering  nil.i[i- 
tutions  r.-j-n- n;  h  hicinn-hy  of  worths.  One  wortti  ii 
chosen.  If  It  till'  li..'--t  till'  ' itlii'i->»  an?  also  furthertsl  w  jih 
it  by  their  vt  ry  ih  tii.-d  ;  if  n  lower  than  the  be«i  ii  Mif- 
fers  with  the  Mttu  rs  thr.iut'h  its  gratiflcatiitn  ;  both  U  iium'. 
as  elements  nf  i*  r  'nimi  ii  hfr.  iiU  are  involvwl  in  the  icrnti- 
tii'iil  I' of  '  lirh.    iln'.v.  thi'tl,  ('Jill  thi'V  hi'  I'nitceived  as  si'|i;i- 

rate  cul:t if>  ci 'iiti  iiilin>r  in  (i  tlieiiifr  which  is  oold  atoue  to 
all  of  thi'iti  f    Knrhi T  tlh-y  iiro  all  vitiU  eleinento  U  the 

funf!!<.iiHl  synthi      of  a  liviiii,'  e»>n!>»^ii>usiU'!is. 

Af^iif.l  Mflllrl.  —  Altli'Ill,'    in.itiM'S  two   grOill  I'hl-srs 

have  iK't<ij  distlliL.'ui'-h'-ii.  ulTi'<'t-  miii  m  !=5.  The  fnrmiT  uri' 
immeiliate  influenrcs  ii]m,ii  tf,,-  u  ill.  mi|iii  tiirvii.  unn  i  kuMi-'l. 
iinHVoidnble,    Tli''  lurt'-r  ar.'  r.-ll.-i'l  i vi'  iii..tiv~,  pLi'urt'd, 

P>t  llllrttfli,  SUlijri-I    t'>  <■' lli-.cn  .H--  ■..jritll'U  l_ir   IVJi'ctMli.  XoW 

tl  is  plaiti  thai  llinse  two  <.'lji.*:st^  t>f  iiiMliVi'^  .■•laiiil  iin  vt-ry 
diffenuit  planes  in  the  mental  life  asreganls  their  v,  .lit  i.  imil 
worth.    If  all  volif!f«n  i<;  in  view  nf  «n  end,  th<*ii  i'  i-  niily 
by  strengtheiitnir  tlir  iiillurr.'-.'  <■(  [i.'irt  niihir  ■  inK  tii;i1  nf- 
fwts  »'nrer.    If  I  i^ri.w  uT'-h'!)  r\'.  i".  'I.  f<-r  r\,iir.[il.',  (ivor  a 
(uirt  ii'-|liir  rhi 'I'l',  tin'  i'\' 'iti  ii;>'ii;  i-idi.r-  i;i\  ihi'in-  nnlv  in 
Mj  fur  ti<  It  j)i.'~-.  >  liDitio  u|Min  Hui  OIK' «it' rtiHt  !\  1  of  my 
cluii'  I'.    Mv  I'll)  --i'  u!  health  alters  my  opiiiii.n^  ami  n'ac- 
tiuii-,  not  by  .•'ii|i|i1mii!»  »>«  a  new  end,  but  liy  Ii'il'Ii'i  itinij  a 
con-i'l- Tiiiioii  III  IT.  iiiUing  another  ther*-,  reiri: nii..-  'li-  nt- 
tenti'in  "^iuL-i-'i^h.  mi  l  so  iiiiiiting  the  ninp-  'if  my  coiisldera- 
tioii,  <;r  s'litriliitiiiL;  it  greatly,  and  so  pitcliinic  the  entire 
ijilelU'Liuai  play  at  a  higher  kcv.    What  ix-tmhI  volition  is  , 
concerned  with,  therefore,  is  ends  an<l  ei.  1-  .  i:lv.  | 
Fitly  of  J/o/i (*»■.«.— Hf>w,  then,  dot-'*  .m  ,!iil  pass  into  a  ' 
vrilitioii — h'i'.v  il.i.  -  '.t  .;i'f  thi'  !i:i;  '.Oiii  li  tiiiiki'-  It  an  a<-l  f 
Careful  qiieslioiuiiji  ut  i!>ui«4  a.uMu-.^s  K'julxu*  In  sec  thai  the 
picturing  of  ends  is  in  no  r>'«|i«H't  ilifferciit  from  the  pii  tiir-  | 
ing  of  anyrhiiitr  eI'M'.    Ir  is  an  ordinary  ai't  of  An-KRi  EP-  I 
i  i"N  "/.       hy  '.v  hii  h  ;ii''A  ( I.  ir.fnts  of  eonx'ious  <-i)ntent  are 
tn.vi'11  up  in  ,111  ml.  L'iMlluii  With  the  old  i'>tablisli<'d  complex 
III  i  i 'H-.     I  .'II-  !!•  .V  I'lid  gi'tf  in  Hilly  as  far  as  it  is  adjusted  .' 
aiul  Jiarmoniz«sd  with  r>U\  encls;  the  old  ends  tlienisrlves.  a  • 
single  inteprat«l  1:1  "Ui'.  •■ike  011  a  new  complexion  from  the 
new  element  of  ex|>4  ri.  11.  i»  tluis  absiirbeil.    The  atteiitiiin 
moves  throiitrhoiit  the  -  i  ir-  i  f  elenieiils.  graspins:.  relating, 
retaiuing,  seWtiug.  and  with  the  integration  which  il  ef- 
lactS)  swells  ud  lllla  cooKnioiuness— that  b  voUtion.  Just 


as  soon  as  the  elements  of  the  end-complex  cease  to  act  as 
partial  influences,  causing  the  movements  of  attention  by 
their  own  vividness,  and  Uie  atUiOtioa  gets  its  iiold  duod  ii« 
integrated  content  as  *  gnuad  nl«tcd  MttuHim,  the  lit  «( 

choice  goes  forth. 

For  example,  I  have  lieen  accMtstomed,  after  careful 
thought,  to  pursue  a  given  line  of  business  policy.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  all  my  thinking,  fetding.  and  past  action— an 
integration,  a  motor  situation,  which  exhausts  my  motives 
and  repn-scnts  my  pn-M  iit  volitional  attitude.  A  friend 
I  ^iveii  me  new  informuti"ii  :  it  gets  an  entrance  by  its  own 
I  intrinsic  hoUl  u)>on  my  utt.-ntion;  it  liecomes  U  ^eHMit 
in  the  situation;  every  other  element  gets  a  new  adjust- 
ment ;  and  when  I  make  up  my  mind  again,  get  control  of 
the  situation  through  relative  stability  in  the  ajiperceptive 
outcome — then  I  am  at  once  in  action — my  flat  is  given. 

No  one  motive  has  bmugltt  about  this  result.  1  do  not 
adopt  one  ntnl  irti  rly  deny  others.  I  adopt  the  situation 
in  which  all  have  entered  and  to  which  tJiey  have  given 
each  its  own  significance.  It  is  true  that  the  exig('nci«>s  of 
ondticl  nnrrnw  nic  df.wn  to  a  ven' small  nnml>er  of  expres- 
•<iotis.  I  iiui-t  I  ithrr  K'd  to  the  opera  or  stay  away.  But 
ni'iihcr  alt.  riiatiM-  rt'pii->erit=  my  true  mind.  I  decide  to 
C'l.  pro<'t'i''l  :  tn  slay  uwny.  if  ;  and  whiche\"cr  I  do  it  is 
with  the  chfir  consciousness  ttiut  1  am  not  realizing  my 
ideal  v.  lit n. mil  situation  in  tin'  pvmises.  Instead  of  in- 
<lulging  one  of  my  motives  I  am  acting  on  a  eompromiw, 
which  really  satisfies  none. 

The  appen-eplii'n  nf  motives  therefore  differs  from  gen- 
eral apiwR-epti'iii  "iil>  in  lt^  I'xplicil  reference  to  action. 
This  n'fen'nce  is  present  in  nil  fi!<i»erception  ;  no  state  of 
c<nis('i(ni-tir>v  )a<'ks  it  ;  but  «)ii'n  I  h«\.'  fiction  in  view  the 
moving  qsiniity  'hf  <-!rTii<  iits  ol  my  synthesis  is  more  felt. 
Generally,  tiiy  ih  i  i-i.  ii  is  simply  consent — the  passage  of 
"the  adopting  mi."  I  I'.iiisriii  tn  a  thing  when  I  give  it 
my  aanction.  This  is  vdhiii.n;  Imt  tint  as  full  a  volition  as 
the  v«>!iti(in  of  coiiiUii't,  Wliin  I  kimw  that  my  own  fate  is 
iiiv.ilvi'il,  tiuil  it  is  i  who  mils;  m  l.tlirri'  is  a  fullness  of 
'  III  itional  warmth  and  rv&lity  that  gives  new  coloring  to 
tii>'  inutiTei  uTolTad,  Mid  periiaps  naioidly  titan  the  oaU 

C'dllll'. 

t  untrolling  Motitv.  —  Tlic  CMntrnlliiij;  inotivo.  coiise- 
iiuriitiy,  is  the  nxitivc  whii  h  wins  thi'  ilinie.':  liut  it  is 
Very  lilllh  lilt  I'l  funl  iiliUlilii^' that  it  cniitrols.     It  lim-s  mil 

i.'.\i-t  lit  all  iifti-r  i  lii'ir.  ,  fi.r  tin'  iii.tcr'inr  nf  choice  is  a  new 
ciul  111  whirh  nil  thi'  iimtivo  havi'  <'ii(('D.-ii.  So  it  does  not 
cmitrnl  (•(iiiiliii'i.  whii  li  i>  iiutcIv  c.v j  ir^sii 'Ii.  F<>r  the  same 
reiisj'n  i'  il..-'-  imt  iniitml  liiv  M>litinii  itself.  Everyone  of 
the  mtitivi's  is  miiti-'illing  in  the  same  s.'Usi'.  i.  e.  of  enter- 
ing ess<iitiii]]y  in  thr  result.  The  only  advantaKe  it  has 
over  othrr  itmtiM's  is  that  it  hernmrs  the  tiiiiil  rhritinel  of 
I'Xjiri'ssii .11  in  ('nii.lu,  t ,  an  mlvaiiiaL'e  lienii  il  to  [liem.  In 
this  sense  it  controls  the  other  moliv  *.  hut  onlv  in  this 
sems.  See  Fbtcbomgy,  Vounooi, and  Wil  l. 

J.  Mark  Baldwui. 

Motlejr,  JoBN  Lotbbop.  LIi.D^  D,C.  Ia:  bistorlm;  Iw 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  15, 1814:  cndnated  Ikt  flarvardi 
in  16)11 ;  Studied  at  Oottiugea  awl  Berib;  W$M  S  fittwr 
studeatwtth  Bismarck;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18tt; 
>>ecaiiie  in  1841  secretarjr  of  the  lenUon  at  ^  PMcrsbtin ; 
r.  S.  minister  to  Austria  IMl-M;  to  England  186.0-7lll 
After  long  atid  exhaustive  rMeardtes  and  manifold  preiianiF 
tions  he  poblished  in  London  in  1880  The  Rise  of  the  iMtdk 
li'liuhlir  (8  vuIs.X  whiob  immediately  attractctl  grent  attfln^ 
lion,  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  Dntelit 
and  Danish.  Tk»  Hittorj/  of  the  Vnitrd  Ifetkerbmdt  Mr 
lowed  (4  vols.,  1M1-<I^  and  the  Life  of  John  twt  Bvmt- 
veld  in  1874.  with  eqnaj  siiecwa^  1 1  is  pictures  of  eharacteiit 
eveiit.s.  and  s<H'ial  slates  are  comfilete  and  vivid, and  teeatha 
in  gi  tienil  a  spirit  of  justicn'  and  truth.  D.near  DoKheater, 
Kngland,  May  2ti.  mi.  .'see  a  Memoir,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (I8T8I,  and  Cnrreitinmdtnee,  edited' by  George  Will- 
iani  Curtis  (2  vt.ls.,  IbXU). 

Motoori.  mo-to  n^,  MoKISAflA  :  .Tapani  s.'  si  h.>I;ir  Htid 
nuiluir;  II.  ;r  Maisuzaka  in  Ise.  Japuu.  m  1T;tii;  [he  f.itin  r 
of  inoilt  rij  .lujmuese  lilerutiire.  wh<»e  constaut  alia  %\us  lo 
rescue  it  from  a  too  slavi>li  udh'  tein-e  tot'hinese  traditions^ 
lie  wrote  on  politics  in  the  Ttimak  n  ^l.ite,  on  history  in  the 
Miini/iimhu,  hokiuifhu,  and  ffenji  M'H"i,;iifuri,  on  «rchH>ol- 
ouy  and  llie  history  of  religious  traiiitiuns  in  the  AVy'»(ti- 
i/( « ;  Bi  1  1-  i  rc-eiiiinent  among  Jupanet<«  writers  for  the 
elegance  ami  persitiuuily  of  hia  style,  lie  prepared  the  way 
more  than  any  olbsr  man  for  the  restoration  in  IMS  of  the 
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cmprrnr  to  hi-i  aiiciv-siriil  ri^lUs,  nrnl  wn?  later  elevated  to  a 

{iIhi'i-  in  ''ii'  i.MMor.K:  pant  li('> iii.    ]).  ill  I80L  J.  11.  DUUMb 

Motor  CurrlugeH:  S<f-  the  Ajjpendix. 

Mott,  Li'CKETtA :  See  the  Appendix. 

Mott,  Valextine,  M.  D.,  LL.  I). :  mrpeon  ;  b.  at  Glen 
Cove,  L,  I.,  Aug.  20.  1785;  gTadiiatvcI  M.  D.,  Columbia  Col- 
Jofre.  New  York,  1806 ;  studied  thrvv  years  in  Loudon  and 
Kdinbiirgh;  was  l'rofesMa»r  of  Surgcrr  in  Columbia  College 
180»-26.  in  Rutgers  M^nlical  Col  lege 'l  826-4)0.  in  College  of 
jPbysioiaiiB  and  Surgeons.  New  York.  1(<-')0-40.  and  iu  Ulli* 
Tcrsity  Medical  College,  New  York,  1840-40.  flt  WM  a  Ten 
SQCcessful  surgieal  o|ierator ;  was  tlw  iaTtBtor  of  TalaaUe 
surgical  implements;  had  wide  fame  as  an  aeeovehenr;  was 
a  brilliant  and  able  lecturer;  published  a  translation  of  VcU 
pemu'sOp^'ri/u  '  .Vtiri/fry.  with  large  additions;  a  volume  of 
traveb  in  Uh'  hjift  (1842).  a  volume  of  published  clinical 
lectures  (184)0), ami  manv  |m|HTs  and  addresstes.  He  was  tliH 
reoipit-nt  of  many  foreign  distinctiohK  and  a  meniKfr  <tf 
numerous  learned  societies.    D.  in  New  York.  Apr.  26,  1866. 

Motto  [Ital.  moflo,  saying,  adage,  from  Pr.  mol,  word  : 
Provem;.  molt ;  C'tttal.  mot  <  Lat.  *muttutn,  a  raund,  deriv. 
of  muilire.  to  utter  a  sound] :  a  word,  phrase,  or  (H-iilence, 
used  as  a  decliirnti-  m  of  faith  or  allegiance,  as  a  war-cry  in 
the  Middle  Al,'--,  a  part  of  the  achievement  of  anus  (see 
IIeralukvh.  .ir  mrn  ly  rv^  a  kind  of  badge,  sometimes  in- 
herite<l.  Tiro-..  tiiiiit.i.>s  whirh  were  originally  war-cries  are 
neccwtarily  vi-ry  brief;  most  war-cries  indcfHl  are  not  strict- 
ly mottoes,  but  were  names,  as  of  saints  {Siiinf  George  !  or 
S'otre  fJnme  .')  or  of  the  estates  or  castle  of  the  leiwler 
{iktnei/ .'  or  Bury  f),  or  of  soino  ancestor,  or  |H>rha|>s  some 
la<ly.  Mottoes  of  sitniiflrfinrp  including  several  words  or  a 
sentence  were  naturally  lii  vi  l  .jujd  with  the  progress  t>f  her- 
aldic iHNtriniT'  ti'T;iliiir  di'ijrlfiv.  While  «(.nit'  nintftK'S 
originat<Ni  us  h  mnark  or  hoji-I  (iiijiriij.Tiatc  to  ^jH-f  -ial  .k  ra- 
»ion  (e.  g.  th-wc  riiilila/,Mii.Ni  on  U)«  (iriii-  i 'f  (iri'at  Hri'aiii  : 
Honi  toil  'jiii  mill  1/  jx  nyt — May  he  l«r  shiitiK-^l  svlm  tliiidis 
evil  of  if  ;  umi  liu  u  rt  mnn  Droit — (JoU  and  mv  nt'ht — ihi' 
utteriiiii-i'  "f  Ifirlian!  I.  at  iliu  )nittlo  of  Gisor*).  iin'-^l  in.it- 
toes  imvt!  bi-i  ri  rhr'-<-n  rlr-lil.i/riit.-ly  for  their  iiii-aiiiiiv'  mnl 
euphony;  such  dlivMns  yhrnM-^  -a^  Si:mprr  idroi  ( AJvun >  tlir 
Mine)  Ktid  K^f  qunin  ixleri  (I'n  Ik-  ratin  r  than  to  >i-i-iu) 
havi>  U-en  takiTi  by  many  persons. 

The  Itatiaii  am!  Fn')K-h  nobles  of  the  flfteciuii  and  six- 
teenth (  iTit iiri'-s  iiail  thf  habit  of  ad  'U! iiiir  elaliornte  em- 
blematic •  witli  sometimes  m^rv  t;ii.tli)«><s  than  one. 
I'erhajw  thi'  iTii  fc-t  >if  tlicm  all  w.ts  that  of  rrjH'  l.io  X., 
Suntf — that  is,  sweel.  or  agreeable,  nr  fii^y  ;  or  ^-c-i-haii^  us 
ail  Hii\i  rli.  LCi-utly.    The  mottoes  of  )iati  iti-i  in  Kun  fn' are 

feuendly  tluisu  u(  their  reigning  familii-^.  or  ot  tlieir  cln'i'f 
onorary  orders,  but  (  it ii  s  an«l  towns  all  tiirough  the  Miil- 
die  Ages  had  mott  1. 1  I  if  tlu-ir  own;  and  frctm  this  cu'tim 
have  come  the  rnntr'H's  of  th--  S'atesof  the  Arut  riraii  rni'Hi, 
Virginia  has  Sir  ,Sr,i,/f  r  T<jiann\H  (So  (let  it  bi  ]  alway-.  t,» 
tvrarit"),  in  Hllu-iiin  to  tin?  dagger  in  the  i--,ri.t(  lH  'iri ;  New 
Vork  lius  Kj-i-''^<iir :  amt  the  Union  itselJ  the  ik.iiiurably 

«bOaen  words      i'turihun  I  num.  lU'SSELL  Stueois. 

MonfloB  :  an  animal  of  the  genus  Oris,  found  in  Southern 
Euni|ic.  and  closelv  related  to  the  common  sheep,  witli  which 
it  breeds,  and  to  liie  big-faoru.   Its  fleece  is  not  wooil  j. 

XonkiMi :  Se«  MmcDin. 

Moillil  ■  '-^      MrcoRACE-E  aihl  Wri  KK  M'JVM'-. 

MulilJtnt;  ['hMiv.  of  mould,  m,,,'./.  fi.m  <  i,  Fr.  nio/^r  > 
"Ft.  moult  r  :  Si,ati.  moldar  :  lial.  tu,,d"/iir,  <;  Ijui.  miniii' 
la  ri,  measuri',  JiTiv.  <»f  nui'diiliL^.  n.^.  miMnun-l :  the  art 
of  foriiiiti!,-  a  cawty  ri  mfi  .niiuMy  to  a  plan,  pattern,  or 
model,  in  mould,  sand,  or  other  suitable  mntehal,  in  which 
to  pour  molton  motel  or  otber  liquid  capable  of  Mlidif  jing 
therein. 

The  art  of  ii:. .  i  !i"  ■  i_'  luf;  i  .khi'  .1.,u  ii  -r.  u--  from  a  vrrv 
remotc  [lerioci;  linil  rvnlrno.  -  It-  prio'l  h-.,- iiy  llK!  nioKt 
ancient  nations,  in  art ich-  lou'id  anio-i^  ili.  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, palaces,  fortresses,  autl  cifif.  W  Ituuv.  r  t!ie  source  of 
the  technoloi^y  of  the  art.  we  in  our  day  can  si  o.v  m  t  hing 
superior,  either  in  design  or  oxei-ulion,  lo  the  work  of  men 
wl:o-«-  iiamt-s  and  metho<l3  are  l<i>*t.  'J'lie  materials  u-^^hI 
atiil  ihc  niethiMls  employe*!  in  the  art  at  pfoetit  t  an  alone 
claim  our  atteiiticui. 

Preliminary  JWfxara/imut. — These  involve  a  most  carefid 
study,  by  the  artist  or  enjiin-  i  r  ri  ^  ■■nisihle  for  the  wf)rk,  of 
the  character,  general  plan,  tuui  lue  sulM>rdiniitc  detnils  of 
itsih  ■•is.Ti;  the  selection  of  pro|H'r  mnterifiis  forthe  putteni  or  ' 
model,  and  it^  coustructiou  with  especial  rcfureiKc  to  accu- 1 


racy  ami  the  iminber  of  copies  to  be  made  from  it.  If  Imt 
few  copii  s  ari'  n  rjuired,  the  pattern  is  usuallvmadc  of  ^ood, 
plastor-'if-I'uria.  or  some  otner  cheap,  perishable  material; 
if  till'  |>iitti  rn  is  to  be  used  frequently,  it  should  be  made  of 
luftal.  Ill  iiioulding  directly  from  natural  obj<>ct8.  of  course, 
no  other  pattern  is  mpiired.  and  by  the  {leeufiar  proOMMCD^ 
ploved  the  obje<'t  copied  can  t>o  used  but  once. 

The  Mnfrrial  o  f  tthieh  tf>t  Mould  it  to  be  made. — This 
should  allow  the  pa.<<8age  of  air  and  such  gases  as  arc  generated 
when  the  mould  is  filled  with  melteil  metal,  but  it  must  also 
be  sufficiently  compact  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
metal  and  the  higti  temperature  at  which  It  enters  the 
mould,  and  it  must  separate  from  the  casting  with  ease, 
leaving  a  dean,  smooth  surface. 

Suitable  fkines, called  "flasks,"  mtist  be  pioTitled  for 
holding  tlie  material  of  the  nionld,  and  orcna  for  drying 
certain  kinds  of  znoolds  erected.  Proper  bud-tools  nmst 
niso  ba  tumlahad  (be  workmen  or  mouldei^  and  <»atiaB  at 
other  macfaioBiy  lot  lifting  and  moving  faeavy  moulds  md 
castings. 

Making  (he  Aif/«im— The  pAtt«tnu  vaed  In  ibe  art  of 
motildiiigarelAforai  exaet  representaUoiu  of  tbaaitielea  to 
lie  oait  In  tba  nonlds  mada  fram  tbem. but  in  visa  tbar  wm- 
ally  esoead  Um  flnidwd  article  by  an  amount  repraeDted  bj 
the  '*ahrinluige'*  of  tlia  metal  in  passing  from  a  Uqnid  to  a 
cold,  solid  oonditiaa.  The  amount  of  this  allowaooe  for 
shrinkage  is  detenninfld  from  the  weU'knoim  behavior  ot 
the  various  metals  A  oommon  allotraDoe  for  the  metals 
more  generally  used  Is  as  follows: 

Cast  inni     i  inch  par  foot. 

Gun  metal  (oop(>er  and  tin).. . . . .    i   "  " 

I>ad   T»«  " 

Tin   ^  "  " 

Bismnth   rv  " 

Patteni  are  usually  made  of  wo(h1,  which  must  be  thor- 
oughly drf  and  free  from  ini|icrfecti<ms.  Pine  is  the  kind 
more  generally  uswl,  but  cherrv  and  mahogany  are  often 
employed  for  small  objects.  AVood  patterns  when  flni-hi-d 
ar«!  coate«l  with  shell-lac  varnish,  to  prevent  the  absitr|>tion  of 
moisture  from  the  damp  materials  (>f  the  mould  ;  but  when 
a  |)attem  is  to  be  useil  often,  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  of 
metal.    Brass  and  cast  iron  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Patt«nis  are  frequently  made  in  two  or  more  parts  to 
fsciKtate  moulding,  ami  for  the  casting  of  gear-wheels  it 
is  a  growing  practice  to  make  a  small  segment  of  the  rim 
for  tt  pattern  of  that  part;  this  is  attached  to  a  very  exact 
apparatus  for  placing  it,  which  enables  the  moulder  to  iimke 
It  -lubserve  the  purpose  of  a  ctmiplcte  tiatteni  of  liiv  rim. 

M  o'lels  for  statuary  are  oomroonly  built  up  by  the  artist 
in  >  111 v.fmmwhioh  a  plaster  cast  is  made^  and  from  this  tha 
moulij. 

Kindt  of  Moulding. — These  are  three  in  numlier,  viz., 
green-sanff,  dry-sana.  and  loam-moulding.  In  the  first 
there  is  employed  a  "moulding-sand"  comiKiseil  chiefly  of 
silica  with  a  small  admixture  of  alumina,  which  is  always 
used  in  a  moist  or  " gn-en  "  condition,  iti  wix  iieii  boxes  or 
flanks.  In  the  s4<conil  method  tlie  mouldimj  -vinnl  is  used  in 
iron  flask.K,  and  l>efort>  the  mould  is  consid>  i  i  il  llIll^]l•'d  it  is 
thoroughly  ilrieil,  hence  the  term  "dry-.«niiii  mouliiiii^." 

In  loam-m'"ili!iiiL;  tlir>  -an. I  rmploy''*!  ha'-  iii'irf  Hliiiiiiiia 
assf)cinted  with  it,  and  usually  ha>  u;i\"'-.l  "iih  it  a  ((iiantiiy 
of  horse-dung  to  increaM>  its ndh'  -i\  ,11.  -~  ainl  poro-i'\  ;  liiis 
moulding  cotn|vositi4>n  d  ■  loan.,  "  w  hrtn  .-  th--  tr  riu 

loiim-mouiiiing.  The  h  iiMi  i-  aUvav  >  tiKUiipuhiti  <1  iii  a  iiioi.,t 
or  even  wet  state,  but  i--  t ti. .lou-Lly  lirir.i  h.  f.ire  ti«e  metal 
is  run  into  tlie  moi;.  !  \-:u\ih-  in  it.  In  1  .nin-moulcling  pat- 
terns nro  rnrelv  eit.pli ivi  il  savf  for  rtaiii  oriiJitrientiil  parts 
ami  for  proj..l  ]■):,'■■  r.ar- "  .ir  ■•  hij- ;  the  iiio^l  of  th.-work 
heinK  ilotie  witli  sweeps,  str»igiit-e<i>.-'  <,  an  1  other  to.;!?. 

Flnsks. — The  flasks  or  Imxes  ustxl  for  holdint,'  the  s.iiii]  of 
the  mould  are  u«ually  rcctanguhir  frniues  ol  »c_K,>d  or  luelal, 
witii  -  It  fop  or  liottom,  having  in  their  interior  a  number 
of  cri>f»-L'ars  or  travcrsM's,  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  sand. 
Flasks  are  commonly  maile  in  two  jmr-s.  tlir  upper  of  which 
is  called  "the  cope"  and  the  lower  'nlie  Un«g.'  The  coj.e 
is  pn-vcnled  from  Itttersl  displticcment  by  dowel  pins  on  its 
lower  side,  which  enter  corresf>oiiding  holes  in  the  top  of 
the  drag. 

WfNxl  is  genernlly  used  for  flnsks  that  are  employed  for 
cri  eii-snrisl  inouldinc.ii'i  '  ■r-  ii  !lii  -!-.-ar.  always  use^l  for  dry- 
sand  work,   bowetiiue^  iron  ilusks  are  also  used  for  bmall 
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wtA  thtit  1»  mooldid  in  gnm  aaod.  "SnKp-flasks"  «ra  a 
■paeiilVMcMjflii^aMd for Tiiyimll work;  in  these  there 
■MiwtnnBMi,  and  both  tiMaon  and  ing  are  buuced  at 
oaa«HnMr,a]idliaTealatehattIwoimMita  anri^  thiaar- 
naipinent  pemiita  tlie  detaehmant  uia  twnoYal  of  the  flaak 
from  the  moaU:  after  it  la  flniahad,  and  thos  it  can  be  tued 
lor  ai^  namber  of  moalda. 

CiffM.— These  arc  tnaile  nf  a  somewhal  ooana  Mad,  whose 
OOhadOD  is  auginent<>d  tiy  tnixiiic  it  widi  atale  beer,  jeast, 
nolaascs  and  water,  or  similar  aubeaiva  matter.  Cores  are 
made  in  a  gruat  variet  y  of  shapes,  and  ate  naad  In  aMolding  to 
make  holee  and  hoUows  in  Uiecaattaig  wbenvcr  teqnired ; 
fbr  tliia  purpoaa  tba  eoma  are  pat  into  the  mould  in  their 
proMT  plaoe^  and  the  metal  flow!(  around  them. 

Jvaihfi^tfJHiwM.— Thaiimplest  way  of  making  a  mould  is 
to  Imriiinor  »  pattern  into  the  sand  floor  of  the  foundry  until 
its  ti>p  i»  levN  with  the  nuflMie  of  the  flotw;  the  pattern  ia 
then  removed  and  metal  is  ran  into  the  carkr  left.  TUsla 
called  open  aand-monMing,  and  i«  only  need  »r  tha  eoaweet 
▼ariaqr  of  work,  such  aa  pig  iron  and  tha  Tariona  roqgh 
platea,  **glands,"  etc.,  used  in  fonndries. 

In  ordinary  grocn-sand  mouldinsa  bonrdrOaUedttiafoUow- 
board,  ia  first  placed  upon  the  floor ;  ui>on  It  with  ito  top 
aide  down  ia  pmoad  the  ing.  Half  of  the  patten  ti  the 
article  to  ba  oast  la  pboad  within  the  drag  upon  the  foUow- 
board;  green  aand  u  then  aifled  vpoo  the  pattafn  until  it 
is  thoroughly  oovared;  the  drag  ia  Om.  sbovaM  heaping 
fnU  of  SMiftad  aand^  wfaieh  ii  am  Ihoronghly  eompnseed 

S'  the  nsa  of  a  tod  eaUed  a  laounar ;  the  aurphis  aand  is 
on  removed  br  a  atnight^dgB  or  "  BtrieUa."  so  tiMft  none 
projects  above  the  aidea  of  the  drag,  which  w  tlica  tamed 
over;  the  surface  of  tba  laad  that  is  then  upiicrmost  is 
snioothoil  with  a  trowel  or^'aUeker,"  and  dry  "  parcine-fiand  " 
is  dusted  over  it  evenly,  any  of  the  aand  whwh  Iwa  u|M>n 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pattern  bdng  blown  off  with  haiul- 
beliowa.  Tba  other  half  of  the  paMam  ia  now  plact-d  mion 
tint  In  tha  sand,  and  the  oopa  of  tha  llasic  ia  plac-L-a  u|>un 
the  drag.  A  "  gate-pin  **  (a  tapering  pin  of  wood,  large  end 
up)  ia  placed  in  poeition  on  tm  SMd  In  tba  dug.  and  sand 
is  sifted  into  the  cope  until  the  pattetn  ia  andraly  covered, 
when  sand  is  shoveled  in,  raounad,  and  striokled  off,  as  in 
the  case  of  tba  drag.  Tm  gl^pin  is  now  withdrawn  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  gate  (alio  called  "git")  is  enlarged  and 

e'ven  a  trumpet-mouth  shi^ie:  then  ue  cope  is  lifted  and 
imed  over  to  one  side  of  the  drag,  carrying  the  upper  half 
of  the  pattern  with  it  A  "  rapping-pin^  la  now  inserted  in 
that  portion  of  the  pattern  wnich  remains  in  Uie  drag,  and 
gently  tapped  with  a  hammer  in  every  direction  to  looaen 
the  patten,  which  is  gently  lifted  out  bv  l^e  rspping-pin. 
A  runner  is  then  cut  from  tne  mould  to  the  gate,  and  If  the 
casting  is  required  to  be  very  smooth  a  facwg  material  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  mould  and  carefally  smoothed 
down.  All  iiniH^rfHctions  are  correct<Hl  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  mould,  and  when  the  up[>er  half  has  had  it8  pattern  re- 
moved, and  been  "fated"  and  "mended  up."  the  coiie  is 
SMin  lifted,  tumed.  and  placed  carefully  upon  the  drag, 
which  is  now  locked  to  the  cope  by  hooks,  glands,  or  any 
other  way  that  will  prevent  its  "rising"  when  the  metal  is 
ponred  in  the  mould.  Care  must  be  taken  before  the  pat- 
iems  are  removed  to  make  a  number  of  vent-holes  with  a 
Tsnt-wire  in  order  to  liberate  the  air  and  gases  that  tend  to 
aoenmulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  when  the  liquid 
metal  is  rtm  in.  The  mould  having  been  finished,  it  is  in 
due  time  *•  fKnired,"  and  aasooo  as  the  metal  is  sufRrientlr 
solidifietl  to  l)e«r  handling  without  injury  the  flask  is  opened 
and  the  sand  and  casting  removed,  the  gates  and  runners 
are  brokeo  oil;  and  the  article  oast  is  deaneii. 

W.  F.  ni  RFCE. 

Manldlnn:  ornaments  in  arrhiterturc  and  decoration, 
enosisting  of  narrow  rai»ingii  or  loworiiips  nf  the  surface. 
The  new  surface,  that  is,  th*-  stirfitce  nf  ihe  moulding,  mar  be 
plane,  or  of  a  simple  or  I'latNtrutt'  ourvHture.  A  moulding 
nas  K*'ncrally  the  same  proflle  or  sivtion  from  one  end  to 
the  uthcr :  it  w  supp<»cd  to  ho  produced  by  moving  the  pn>- 
flle  at  right  nnj^les  to  its  plane,  either  in  a  right  line  or  along 
aenrvedpat  h ;  mouldings  in  plaster  and  otnar  plastic  mate- 
riii!  are  mailo  in  this  way. 

Ill  many  anrhiteotunu  styles  mou]din;:s  constitute  one  of 
the  most  im|iortant  elements  in  design,  istrviiig  by  their 
multipIiiNl  allernalions  of  light,  shade,  and  8ha(b>nr  'in  |Mir- 
allel  lines  to  frame  and  accentuate  the  main  divisions  of  a 
composition,  and  to  impart  animation  and  variety  to  its 
wliolft  aspect.    They  occur  moat  frequently  grouped  in 


stringcourses  separating  tba  noeesBlTa  stages  of  tha  d^ 
■ign;  in  tha  basse  and  capitals  of  oolomns,  and  In  antabla- 
tuw  and  oornloes,  to  support  and  to  orown  its  vaiioos  fe^ 
turca;  in  aioh-mouklinga,  to  break  up  the  dmth  of  lieavy 
arches  into  pleasing  sowMsions  of  convex  and  hollow  sap- 
faces,  whose  eoooeatrio  Ugitte  and  shades  repeat  the  fona  of 
the  anh,  and  mediate  Uks  a  Monmbra  between  the  bright 
wall  and  the  deep  shadow  cf  tba  arch  t  in  arohfvolt%  to  fkame 
arch-openings  with  delioate  oooosntrie  lines  of  dmdow ;  and 
in  frames, todeoonta the ootliaesofdsoontiveoreoaatniGi* 
ive  panels 

'Hie  ssaential  oonsideratioo  In  dssigoiiig  mouldings  is  t he 
profile;  fbr  although  this  is  not  seen,  and  although  a  j>ret  i  y 
profile  muj  not  give  an  eileetive  moiudtngi  yetopon  this  de- 
pends tha  whola  cbsractar  of  tha  moulding  and  of  its  aflect 
m  the  composition.  The  proflla  is  nsnally  a  corrsb  simple 
or  oompoond;  the  nature  of  its  onrvatnra  and  tha  wi^  in 
which  varbms  curves  are  oomUned  in  ponpe  and  alternatad 
with  aagolar  and  ))lune  sartsoaa  datsiiniaing  widely  diverso 
alliBata  by  graduated  transitions  or  abnmt  oontnsts  of  light 
and  shaae,  and  by  the  ranging  sncoessum  of  wide  and  nar- 


*.  illii  ".  ;  B,  \ivmt\  ;  C,  i>vi>li> :  D,  l<iru»  ;  E.  cavt-Un  ;  F.  soutis.  ur  gorgv  ; 
C>.  llnirab-lnouidInK  :  H,  eynia  m-ta  :  I,  li^ak  niouldiug  :  K.  cnMk 
nxTM,  or  <«ve  :  U  lH>uJt«l.  plalu  and  flllpted  ;  M  N  0  P.  AM^ 
rated  mouMmsa ;  Q,  Oreek  proOlts :  R,  Boouui  jmOlas;  S| mm- 
4ll«*al(Ootiili?|mdisa.  '  . 


MW  bands  or  lines  of  shadow.  Tliatypaiirafllssof  thaoom^ 
motwr  mouldings  are  diown  and  named  m  tha  annezod  di»- 
gnm. 

In  the  ait  of  profiling  mouldings  the  aneisBt  Omaa  w«r» 
aliaolvta  mastsia,  and  tha  oombination  of  deUeacy  and 
strength  in  the  subtle  and  elusiva  corves  of  Greek  mowdtogs 
has  navar  baan  equaled.  This  delioaey  waa  Botkotintbe 
deeorations  with  whieb  thsj  ware  often  enriched:  whethnr 
liicse  were  painted,  aa  fai  uaasjcliar  and  Doric  buildings,  or 
deeply  carved,  as  in  the  later  and  Ionic  mouldings.  The  dec^ 
orative  forms  nssd  seem  to  have  originated  In  Egyptian 
k)ftns>bordciB|  but  wen  treated  so  as  to  reproduce  in  sym- 
meisrical  mpeated  pattens  the  profile  of  the  moulding  itself, 
andthna  developed  Into  theegg4nd-dart,  water-leaf,  or  heart- 
leof,  and  anthemion  ornaments  which  the  Romans  still  fur- 
ther eUboiated  and  enriched,  not  without  sacrificing  the 
purify  and  ddieacy  of  the  original  Greek  profiles.  (See  An* 
curnntms.)  The  Gothic  mouldines  were  far  more  complex 
than  the  Claiwic,  with  mnltiplied  deep  hollows,  sharp,  angu-> 
lar  fiellets,  and  salient  ronnito  or  boultela.  They  were  almost 
invariably  cut  into  the  masonnr,  redueiiig  its  mass,  instead 
of  projecting  from  it  like  the  Classic.  The  earlier  or  Ro* 
manca<fue  mouldings  were  large  and  simple  in  profile,  but 
often  nchly  carved  with  zigzags,  billets,  or  surface-{i&ttems. 
These  diaai>|ieared  with  the  advent  of  the  pointed  arch  ;  in 
the  true  Gothic  or  pointed  styles  only  tiie  hollows  were 
decoratetl,  and  these  with  pyramid-flowers  or  doglecth  nt 
first,  later  with  ball-flowers,  naturalistic  or  convcnliimal 
foliage,  and  finally  running  vines  realist icallr  carved.  The 
Renaissance  revived  the  Roman  profiles  and  ornaments,  and 
mrxlern  archiliv  turi'  has  tiiiiiiilr  eoiitinuf<l  in  its  use.  Tha 
iiujK>rlanei'  of  farrfullv  stutlyiiig  the  pnifilt'sof  all  muuldinga 
is  best  understood  nerhat>s  liy  the  French,  whose  care  in  tlua 
respect  accounts  lari^ly  for  the  air  of  refinement  which 
sct  ni''  to  oKaracteriiein  a  greater  deKre<<  the  average  modeni 
French  liuildiqg  as  compared  with  the  average  modem 
English,  German,  or  American  building.   See  Atcamto* 
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tvre.Ordeks  ov  AKCiiiTr.rTiTHE,  anil  Rexaissaxce  ARcniTEc- 
TI:be  ;  also  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  lltKUtry  of  Art  in  Antiquily  ; 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnntre  RaimmHi,  liiulcr  Profit ;  Pttlf  v, 
Gothic  3fouldiiu/«;  Parker,  (r/oaiofy;  Koscngarten,  7/«/(</- 
book  of  StiftcB  in  AnhiUettm.  A.  D.  F.  U jJiLur. 

Konlds;  8m  Mirooucu  and  Watib  Moulds. 

Moulins.  moo  liltV :  capitHl  of  the  (lti|Mirtniciit  >.r  Allirr, 
Francp;  on  tins  Allii-r,  hen>  cn).ss('d  by  one  of  Ike  liiktst 
liriiiLT'-s  ill  Kruiin-;  1_'4  uiilrs  N.  W.  of  Lyi Hec  map  of 
Fni:n-c,  ref.  3-1).  It  La  a  iKviiit if'.illy  situuu-il  and  hand- 
suiiu  ly  built  town,  with  a  Cvw  <  utliedml.  large  cavalry  bar- 
rL^k-s  itnd  important^nanulaviuruj  of  cottons  »nd  cutlerv. 
Pop.  (IKK*!) 'J-J,-'15. 

Moulins:  wide-mouthivl,  funnel-shaped  crksvtu»«ic!» formed 
in  melting  Glaciers  {q.  (  i. 

Moulting, or  Exiiriation  [moult  is  from  M.  Eng.  mouten, 
from  Lat.  mula're,  chan^-r,  «  benee  Kng.  nitie,  muult;  ejrtt- 
viation  is  from  Lat.  exu  nai,  anything  token  or  stripped 
off,  the  shed  skin  of  animals,  dcriv.  of  exu  ere,  take  out  or 
off]:  the  pcrio<lif8l  costing  off  of  shell,  »kin,  horns  feath- 
ers, or  other  parts  of  the  integument,  such  as  taken  place 
onoe  a  year  or  oftoner  (in  some  animals  once  every  few 
days)  among  serjtcnts,  batrachians,  spiders,  in80ft-larva\  i-tc. 
Binis  in  many  casfs  shnl  their  feathers  finnnHlly.  and  many 
quadrupeds  also  -heil  tlu-ir  coat  of  iuitr  m-arly  nil  at  once. 
Deer  m'wtlv  rfnew  tln/ir  luirn?  rnTii|ilL'ti.'ly  cwry  \L-iir.  In 
nmu  exu\ uitiiJti  ii  cfiiitimutl  [irin  rss;  dinl  this  is  t It.' case 
witti  rniitiy  nf  tlii.'  lower  Hiiiiiiuls.    Sijc  Flatiii.ks  anil  I'Jmu- 

MOI^K.Y. 

Moaiton,  nii'l'trm,  f'l.i.KN  T-m  r'^E  C'daxdi.er:  poet  and 
story- wn : <T  :  b.  in  romrn  t.  (  Vuiii,.  Apr.  6,  1885;  marrietl 
in  l'*.'>5  Willmni  A.  .Mouli i iti.  it  publisher  of  Boston:  has 
f'liblishrd  iiiHiiv  ri.iiiriliiilii.iis  to  (leriotlicol  literuture :  au- 
thor of  JVtivi.  Thii/.  <ind  l/tr  Olhor  {'SKiM:  -Ivyuy  Clifford 
nsVii ;  J/y  Third  fiorik  iis:iiii :  BnHimf  ,SforiV.«  1 187;!,  1875, 
INW);  Swallour  Fiighta  (IHTW);  i«  ike  tiurtim  of  Dreamt 
(1890):  Sttme  WometCa  Hearts  (188K):  and  other  woxkl, 

Moulton,  KiciuBP  Obbkn:  tiee  tbe  Appendix. 

Moultrie  Willuh;  Mldier  and  patriot;  b.  in  South 
Carolina  in  1 731 :  commanded  a  oompany  Bgaitut  the  C'hero- 
kees  1 761 ;  wa»  in  1 775  apiK>inted eolonel  Ot tbe  8e<iond  South 
CaroliD*  Kegitnent,  and  in  tbut  jetr  r«nn>.sente<l  St.  Helena 
parish  in  tho  proTioeial  oonenm.  In  June,  1776,  while  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  ruJu  defensive  work  of  puloietto 
logs  on  Sullivan's  island,  Charleston  harbor,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  British  fleet  (June  28)  under  Sir  Peter  Porker;  an  en- 
gagement of  nearly  t«n  hours  ensuetl,  resulting  in  victor? 
for  the  little  fort,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  its  gal- 
lant cicfender.  In  S-  mlier  he  was  made  a  brigndicr-gen- 
eral.  and  in  F^  b.,  ITTW,  defeated  the  British  near  Iteuufort. 
In  May  he  sui-cc.s.sfully  resisted  Prevost's  wivance  upon 
Charleston,  which  place  ho  was  able  to  hold  until  tha arrival 
of  Lincoln ;  but  in  ITVO,  upon  the  surrender  of  tha  phuHi. 
he  was  made  prisoner  and  held  for  nearly  two  years,  refus- 
ing rt<jx)at*d  offers  of  bribery  to  desert  the  cause  of  his 
country.  After  his  exchange  (Feb.,  1782)  he  was  made  (Oct. 
15)  a  major-general ;  was  Governor  of  South  ('arolina  1785, 
and  again  1794-06.  Aatfaorol  Memoin  of  the  Uewtulion, 
(2  Tols.,  \WZ).  D.  atCbarlesUw,  S.  C.,  Sept.  97. 1808. 

MoMd-balMeri  •  spedei  of  bird.  See  HsoAPOonji 
and  Nam  or  BmM. 

Moand-ballders:  in  American  arch^olo^.  the  name 
applied  to  the  constructors  of  an  extensive  senes  of  ancient 
rtunatm,  of  uncertain  date,  scattered  over  tlie  up(ier  .Mis- 
•iiSippi  and  Ohio  river  valleys.  These  remains  vary  greatly 
in  sua  Mid  oharafter,  and  eridenlly  were  erected  %  differ- 
•Di  paaplov  widely  apart  in  time,  but  approximating  em-h 
oIlMr  fai  the  flanml  lerel  of  tiietr  culture.  The  mounds  or 
tdmnll  are  of  eartb  oroavth  mingled  with  stones,  and  are  of 
two  general  cla■an^  tbe  one  with  a  cireolar  base  and  conifal 
ia  sha(ie,  the  other  with  a  rectangnlar  bun  and  a  supi  r- 
ftractureinthelonDof  atmncatedandterraeed  iqrramid. 
The  fmrneran  gWMndly  found  to  eoatani  human  nmains 
and  we  theiefore  held  to  hare  been  barrowe  or  sepulcbml 
monnmenta  railed  over  tbe  disttnguiehed  dead,  or,  in  some 
flutanwH,  eerriDg  as  the  eommnnal  plaoe  of  interment  for 
ft  gene  or  dan.  The  tiunrated  pynmida,  with  their  flat 
MrfaoeSi  wen  evidently  the  sites  for  bnildings,  such  as  tem- 
plee  or  ooaDcU-hooses^  whudi  being  constructed  of  perish- 
able material  have  diaanpeaied.  Many  of  the  mounds  are 
small  in  sixe,  scarcely  visible  above  the  general  level  of  the 
soil,  while  others  leach  extrsordtnocy  proportions.  One  at 


I  Grave  Creek,  W.  Va.,  is  70  feet  high  and  900  f(H>t  in  l  irctim- 
j  ferenc-e;  a  reotangular,  truneute<l  mound  at  Marietta,  O., 
is  188  feet  lon^,  V.i'i  feet  wide,  but  only  10  feet  high ;  one  at 
Cahokia,  III.,  is  U7  feet  high,  rising  from  a  base  in  tlie  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  sides  measuring  700  an<l  500  foet 
respectively.  They  arc  most  numerous  in  Southern  Ohio 
anil  Suulliem  Illinois.  Arconling  tu  a  careful  estimate 
there  are  more  than  lU.OOO  in  the  former  Sintf  alone.  Many 
of  them  arc  conneetod  with  extensive  artilicial  embank- 
ments and  earthworks,  inclosing  large  anas  in  lini«  r^re- 
senling  accui-ately  geometrical  figures,  usually  the  s«]uare 
and  tho  circle.  One  of  these,  in  Koss  co.,  O.,  incloses  140 
R<Tes;  while  that  known  as  F^rf  Ancient,  on  the  Little 
Miami  river,  exleiicls  in  the  wln  lr  i  ircuit  of  it*  embank- 
ments alMiut  4  inili'.s.  Nearly  l.ritK)  of  such  indosures  have 
been  euunu-nded  in  tho  State  of  Ohio,  and  over  100  in 
Ross  County,  which  seems  t-o  have  been  one  of  the  centers 
of  population  of  this  ancient  people. 

Another  class  of  mounds  occasionally  found  in  Ohio  but 
much  more  abundant  in  Wisconsin  are  those  known  as  ani- 
msl  rir  elTlgy  mounds.  These  arc  of  slight  elevation,  at 
most  H  or  4  feet,  and  represent  in  outline  the  figure  of  some 
Hiiunal  in  gigantic  size,  often  several  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Usually  the  subject  choiten  is  a  bird  or  familiar  mamniiil. 
Fibre's  of  men  arc  rare;  instances  of  extinct  or  unknown 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  monkeys,  clcphnnts  the  mas- 
tndon.  etc.,  have  been  alleged  in  various  quarters,  but  <'Ioser 
eNainiiianori  has  proved  the  resenililniieo  to  be  delusive. 
Si>vi.  ni|  p  iiusrkable  examples  of  such  mounds  are  found  in 
Ohio.  (IS  ttn'  (ir.'.it  S.  rjip-nt  mound  in  Adams  County  and 
lite  *)-e«lk'<i  .Mlipiior  ipn>bBl>ly  an  opfi«s-«m>  in  I. '(king 
(-'ounly.  Frt'in  Wwsc  i  xiinitiU'-  it  is  surmisi'd  that  thf  )'Uil<{- 
ers  of  tho  Wisciiiisiii  kio.ukU  iimv  lisvr  lii/cii  ('(itinecled  with 
the  constructors  of  the  <  iliio  woriis.  It  is  t;<  iii  riilly  suppo*d 
that  the  obj.-ct  of  thcst-  ptVif,'y  iiiMimils  wn-  to  rr|ire8tnt  the 
"totemic  aniiiml  "  or  tiiytbii  al  iim-.'st.ir  of  tin-  f:riis  or  trilie. 

Many  htriiiri  <l>  of  thi-  in  lurnis  have  lu  cu  cHri-fiilly  opened 
an«i  tlu'ir  (■onlrnls  studiid.  Tht-y  iiiiliriiti'  i\  <l<->,'ree  of 
eivili/.iii  ion  lii^-licr,  iinli'cii,  ihni)  ;hui  of  the  nativ*'  Iirjlians, 
svho  I  HTiipir.l  tlu'  liH!ili1_\  wlirii  it  was  first  visitcl  liy  the 
whites,  Init  liot  ill  M.lvaiiee  o£  wluit  found  in  iminy  jm  r- 
tions  of  thi-  an  il  of  the  U.  S.,  and  generically  stric  tly  wiihiti 
the  limits  fanwliar  tn  the  red  rticp.  Altlioiit;li  the  iimuiKl- 
biiiUK-rs  were  familiar  with  tlir  usi/  of  ci'i'i'i  r  for  nriiaments 
and  tools,  tta'y  hammcreii  it  from  tin-  ii.ative  one,  and  knew 
nothing  of  -melting,'  or  <asiiii^'.  They  w .  ry  whollv  within 
the  "polished  stmir'  ae"'-,"  and  ih<ir  weapons  and  intple- 
Iliellls  Wi  re  Itiaitdv  of  eln  rt.  ijtiart/,  ^late,  and  hone.  'I'tieV 
wtrn  s>oiiU'wliat  .skillful  ill  carving  pip'-s  from  the  softer 
stones,  and  evideiitly  were  au'ricultural,  {'liltivatini:  tr.liarco, 
maize,  and  some  other  fui'U-i)lants.  Their  pott,  ry  was  sui*- 
rior  to  that  of  tl)e  nations  >.  or  E.  of  thi  in.  Imi  mni-ii  !k- 
low  that  ol  Mexico;  the  most  artistic  cxitmples  ura  certain 
small  figurines  represi'tit  ing  animal  and  human  forms,  which 
have  U-en  found  broken  and  thrown  uiH>n  fiinend  pyres 
under  the  sepulchral  mounds.  It  is  evident  that  they  lisul 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  in  various  direct  iuiis.  IJe- 
sides  copper,  which  came  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Su|>erior, 
the  mounds  have  yieUled  abundani;e  of  mica,  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  S'orth  Carolina.  jH'arls  from  the  Tennessee 
river,  shells  from  the  (Julf  coast,  and  obsidian  from  the  re- 
gion now  comprising  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  perioil  when  tho  mound-builders  flourished  has  l)een 
differ«>ntly  estimated;  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
rejwt  tho  assumption  of  a  very  great  antiquity.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  assigning  any  of  the  remains  in  the  <  >hio 
valley  an  age  anteceilent  to  tbe  Christian  era;  and  the  final 
destruction  of  their  (owns  may  well  have  been  but  a  few 
generations  before  the  diwovery  of  the  continent  by  Colum* 
bus.  Faiot  traditions  of  this  event  were  still  iet«bied  by 
tribes  who  occupied  the  region  at  the  advent  of  the  whites. 
Indeed*  some  plsusibla  attempts  Iwve  U'cn  made  to  identlfjr 
their  descendants  with  aartaia  existing  tribes.  It  Is  now 
fully  rci-ogniscd  that  ths  culture  of  these  ancient  peoples 
was  strictly  ^Indian**  in  cbnvseter:  snd  in  a  numlier  of 
prominent  tmitsitbore  »  striking  likene to  rhut  diacov- 
criHl  by  de  Soto  and  the  early  French  •^\i4oiers  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  in  the  area  of  the  Qmi  S/Mea.  Kot 
r>nly  did  the  modem  tribes  resident  then  ereot  mounds  of 
Kiiiiilnr  siie  and  character  to  those  in  tbe  Obio  valley,  but 
manv  minor  details  of  «rt  and  onuunent  are  tdenticaL 
There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  tbe  ancestors 
or  relatives  of  these  sonthera  tribes  to  explain  the  mysteiy 
of  the  mound-builders. 
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AfTHORiTiES. — Reporta  of  tht  Pfahodtj  Muxeum  (Cam- 
Lritlgi-);  Cyrus  ThoiiMs,  Mound  Exploration  for  the  Humiu 
of  iSthnology',  W.  K.  Mooiehead,  Frimitive  Man  in  tthio 
(Xcw  York,  IMS) ;  J.  P.  IfMlflU,  The  Motrnd-buUdera  (Cin- 
cinnati). D.  6.  Brimtox. 

HosbA  City:  city;  capital  of  Pulaski  ou,,  III.  (tor  looa- 
tioo  of  eoantj,  see  map  of  Illinoia,  ref.  18-E) ;  on  the  Oblo 
mer,  and  the  CleTe^  Cin.,  Chi.  and  St.  L.  Railway ;  1  mtUs 
N.  of  Cairo.  The  principal  industries  are  lumberiiw,  man- 
ufacturing, and  ship-building.  It  contains  one  of  tne  U.  8. 
oatioiMloMMterias.  Pop^  prwunct  (1880)  9;8KI;  (1800)  1|M5; 
city(lWa)a,W8. 

Mound  Citr:  city;  Tlolt  co.. Mo. (for  IcMHlioii  nf  coiiniy. 
KH!  map  of  Sliswiiiri.  rvt.  2-(');  on  ilie  (  hi..  Hurl,  ami 
(^uincT  Itailroail;  -1.')  miles  \.  by  \V.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  in 
an  aifriculturnl  anil  t>t<M:k-r»i.siiij;  ri'^iion  ;  hii.f  conHiderulik- 
canning  inl4TwtK:  huiI  conlnins  5  <-huri-lu'N,  2  piililie-!i<.-h<«pl 
liuiMini^,  8  hotels,  hU'I  2  weekly  nevvsjmiMTs.  I*oi>.  (IHsdj 
fi7S:  (IS'IO)  \,im;  ilO(M))  \,(\s\.  '        Ij.hmk  <,(  "Nhws." 

.Mound.sville :  <iiy  (formerly  (;K*\h  (  ioi^k.  r.ruimeil 
from  Iftrjie  iiKnitnl  in  vicinily);  <;i|iHal  cf  .^l;^s!lnll  cn., 
W.  Vft.  (for  location  of  4(uni!y.  si  r  tnap  'if  \\'>  -t  \  iri;inia, 
ref.  4-(!);  on  theOliii.  riv,  r,  liml  liu'  It.ilt.  hihI  <  i.  ami  IIim 
Ohio  Hiver  milwny> ;  12  niilo  ,s.  i,f  Whi  clini:.  it  i- tii  «  !••  ijil- 
niiningand  fHtinin^  rcj^iuii  :  hn-;  water-wnrks. .  ji  i  trie  iit-'hts, 
eleetrie  railway,  cnt'on  iitnl  wmhIiti  mills.  mineral 
W'l  il.  nii<i  .--lioe  facti  irii'-.,  liriil<-\v..rks,  nnii  M'vmil  -awiiiiil'  I 
iind  coHl-lMiiks ;  ami  c-milMiiis  the  .■>iale  jienili'm  iiiry,  u  Miid' 
bank  with  capital  of  if:W.O<)0.  and  l«-o  weekly  ncwsjmi"  r^, 
The  work  of  the  niouiid-lniilders  here  l  unsisis  of  n  ei  nicai 
fitnii'tiiiv,  altout  TO  fi n  luL'h  and  iMK»  fe.'i  in  i  in  uniferenee 
at  the  )mst>.  A  shaft  -uijk  from  the  h|m'\  ti.  the  liH>e  in 
ls:ts  (liseloxcd  two  >.'i>iK.  Iir.il  chainlMTN.  foriiicii  of  \<i^s  hihI 
covercl  with  !<tonf»,  containing;  Imnxin  -k>  :,  tons.  Toii. 
(1880)  1.774;  (1890)         (IMO)  5.:{6  > 

l-^uiToR  or  "  IIkkalii." 

Mountain:  a  prominence  of  the  earth'.s  surface,  having 
consideralde  ni»(fniln<le  and  steep  .slopi.<s.  Plateaus  are  dis- 
tinguiiihecl  fnmi  moiintain.s  by  their  brcMwler  tojis  or  j.'i'niler 
tlojies.  Hills  are  distinguished  l)y  their  less  ina;;nitiide; 
but  there  is  tio  fixed  liiii:t,  Hn<l  chLvsiftcatioU  is  inlluelic«<il 
by  the  penenil  scale  of  tlii'  surroutidtng  features,  Atl  etni- 
nenee  which  in  a  district  of  j;reat  mountains  would  1n> 
called  a  hill  mij,'ht  miik  as  a  niuuntain  if  surrounded  by 
broad  lowlands. 

A  \'iun  mountain  is  calli-fl  a  nin;;i'.  ridi;e,  or  si'-rrn.  and  is 
said  to  trend  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  A  i;n  up  of 
ranges  usinilly  exhiliit  i.iirallelism  of  trunil.  and  if  it  is  itself 
long  is  called  a  <  luiin  or  rordill.m. 

Ptirlx  of  M'KintauiK. — A  riiifje  diverging'  from  the  main 
ridge  or  ma.s9  of  a  mountain  is  called  a  spur.  Acute  lines  of 
WHler-|Mirting  are  called  crests.  I'laks  are  exie|i(ionaliy 
hif^h  poinl.s  of  crests;  saiMk's  or  cols.  ex<-eptionnlly  low 
poinLs.  Cols  traversed  by  routes  of  travel,  or  availalilc  for 
8ui-h  routes  are  calle«l  pi«s.s<><».  'J'he  title  ino\int  is  often  pre- 
fixed to  the  sjMjfiflc.  name  of  a  peak  or  isolated  niouii'jiin  ; 
and  kiKili,  following  the  spi'^iflcr  name,  is  -sonu'linn  s  us<  d  in 
the  sanu'  sense.  Acule  i«'aksure  called  pinnacles  or  neeilles. 
Hollows  or  det)res-ion-  llic  slo|.es  of  moiint;iius  are 
called  valley-"  il  their  In  l lom.s are  hroad,  I'orcc  if  they  have 
narrow  b.iiii  ius  liet^seen  -tee]i  walls.  In  the  \Vest«-rn  C  S. 
gorge  is  replu' I'.l  hy  canon;  in  the  Caiskill  district  of 
New  York  tiy  i  IoM'.  In  the  Rocky  .Mount.'iins  lar^'e  hiomii- 
tain  valleys  are  lalleil  parks;  in  the  .'sioutlu-rn  .VppHlarliians 
email  mouiitum  nl.i  y>  are  known  as  c.ivc~.  <r.  epiy  «  all.  d 
amphithealers,  ofleii  fouml  near  the  eresi.s  ul  runf,-e^.  are 
Mdled  cirques. 

Orif/in  of  Monti tn ins.  The  process,.*  uf  niountnin-tnak- 
ing  may  1h'  sutninarixeii  mi'l'-r  liire.-  Iieud-:  uplift,  erup- 
tion,nnil  sculpture.  From  time  to  tuiii'.  now  in  one  )>lace 
anil  now  in  aiMi  tier,  portions  of  t  in' ..  ai'f  h'-  ■  ri;-t  are  lift.-d 
high  al"iM'  I  111'  L'eiienil  level.  If  the  rising'  tract  is  limail  it 
!:•<■■  oju,  s  .1 1  ,]a''  an  ;  if  narri  iw  it  iM-eoun's  a  lui  mntnin.  So.  too. 
in  various  pi. tees  and  fr^  mi  timi-  to  t  iine  lavas  issue  from  cracks 
in  the  curl  h,  and  spree  lint'  over  tlie  surface  are  concealed. 
Many  such  lava-dows  issuiin^'al  oiie  pi  i,  build  up  ti  noun- 
tain.  The  whole  surface  of  the  laiiil  is  sul.jeel  to  ero-ive 
action  by  rain,  stre.ntns.  frost,  ami  I'tlier  atreticies.  and  the 
final  tendency  of  thi-  aeti.iu  is  to  wear  away  Ihe  l  ontinenrs 
and  de]Misit  the  m;ilerial  in  Ihc  ocean:  luM  its  immediate 
tenilencv  is  in  carve  hollows  in  the  hitrlier  parts  aii'l  on  lin' 
Steeper  .Hlo|)e»  of  (he  land.   The  niuunluins  matle  i>y  uplift 

•nd  eniptioD  an  tbns  Mulptnred  into  new  abapeat  otcea  vory 


different  fmm  the  original:  and  plateaus  are  sometimes  so 
nrofoundly  furniwed  that  the  parts  remaining  lietwet-n  the 
Quiluws  are  properly  calle<l  tnountainii.  It  will  l>e  noted  that 
uplift  and  eruption  are  initiative, while  sculpture  i»  a  mcxli- 
fying  process.  Though  Ihey  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
mountains,  their  co-operation  is  antagonistic,  and  the  form 
of  each  mountain  repreiwnts  a  tran.sitory  pha-so  of  the  coo- 
llict  between  constructive  and  destructive  forces.  Uplift 
and  eruption  do  their  work  slowly,  and  their  product  is  sub- 
ject to  aegradation  from  the  very  start. 

Tifpu  of  Uplift. — In  some  ca-si-s  the  rocks  compodng  an 
uplifted  mass  are  ma.ssive  or  are  of  complicated  fltmctura, 
and  it  may  then  be  diflicult  to  determine  the  character  W 
the  uplift;  but  when  the  original  structure  is  simple, and 
esfx-ciallv  when  the  original  rocks  an;  undisturbed  sedi- 
ments, tfie  new  structure  given  to  the  rocks  exhibits  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance.  In  a  number  of  well-«tudie<l 
mountain  chains  the  rucks  arc  arranged  in  a  series  of  jiaral- 
lei  folds  or  wrinkles.  Tb«  folds,  though  long,  are  snorter 


W 
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S.  etlon  of  Appalachian  foMg  In  Virginia  (after  BOKeriii. 


than  the  chain, and  lap  past  each  oihiT  like  wind-waves  oii  a 
lake.  AsMH'iatetl  with  them  are  faults  of  tin  i  ■,  |  i  l  ulled 
thrust  faults  (Fig.  2).    Both  folds  and  faults  !>how  that  ill 


Fio  S  — Si.<-lfiiti  of  folded  and  fanlt«4  b«>d«of  the  Appalnehlan  rys- 
le;)iN  111  ?:a.viiTU  TeiiiituMee  <«fler  C*«ni>li«*ll).  Arnmii  uliow  \he 
dirvcUooa  ot  motioD  along  the  fault  plane.  Formatlua  i,  orljrt- 
oalfj  uotelrlaKa,  awl  otoMwi  1,  Isliy  Ite  dWoeattOB  aadsle 
rest  on  flw  broken  ends  ot  ItXraTaiid  4. 

the  priK'i'ss  of  wrinkling  the  rocks  have  been  made  to  occupy 
mucli  h-ss  space  iHterally,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the 
wrinkles  were  protiuued  by  forces  acting  horiziintally,  or  in 
directions  tanjienlial  tu  the  earth's  surface.  To  account  for 
such  forces  various  theories  have  l>ccn  jiropounded,  the  one 
that  has  found  most  favor  appealing  to  the  -shrinkage  of  the 
earth  by  ciM)lim:.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is  intensely  hot 
(sec  Earth  and  KKKKUiKK.kTloN  oh  thk  Karth),  and  there  is 
a  cont  iiiual  II ow  of  heat  by  ci induct  ion  to  t  he  surface,  whence 
it  is  radiated  to  s|ia<-e;  but  the  outer  part,  having  ac<)nins| 
a  low  tern perat are  lonj.'  aco.  iloes  not  l>ecoine  cooIit.  Coiim'- 
queiitly,  there  is  a  pro^jressiM.  shrinka^re  of  the  nuclrns,  but 
not  of  the  crnsl,  and  the  adjuslmenl  of  the  criist  to  the 
sKirinkiiiiT  tiueleiis  ()roduees  tangential  stresses.  The  folded 
strui  ture  is  ehiiracteri.st ie  of  the  Ajipalacliian  Mouiilains 
and  the  ( 'oa.st  Itanges  of  the  U.  and  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains of  Furope;  it  i>  nppropriateljcallMltlMjliqMlaeilMV 

»trnrtn  n: 

In  an  inifiortant  variety  of  folil-striieture  the  folds  are 
presM-d  clos«dv  together,  are  symmetrieallv  arranged  on  op- 
[i  i-ite  siiies  o^  an  axis,  ami  are  overturneil  in  such  way  that 
the  strata  dip  toward  the  axis  from  buth  sides  (Fig.  3). 


Fio.  8.— Section  illustnUlDK  the  fan-stracture  of  the  Alpa  (after 

(h-iktei.  Ttip  niinihcTS  Inilieate  diireivnt  formati«n<i  in  the  order 
of  tli<-ir  oritfltial  suiHTjiositloii,  No,  1  Ih-Iiik  tlie  lowest. 

This  1  v|K .  which  is  not  well  illustrated  in  the  L".  S.,  has  been 
best  --niaied  in  Um  Alpa,  and  il  called  tlMil^iUM  <«/m»' 

iitnirfiire. 

In  an  inde(>fiHlent  tyiw,  known  as  the  Pn.^in  Ixnntie 
.t/ritrturf.  there  seems  to  liave  bei  n  no  horizontal  fonipr- s- 
>.ii  ti.  !  li'  ori'.v  veftic.'d  movement.  Sometimes  the  rock-  are 
arched,  but  more  frequently  they  are  divided  by  vertical 
f  ractum  into  bkcke  ot  mountein  liae,  and  tlwee  an  an* 
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emullr  lifted,  or  some  go  qp  a&AotlMn  down  (Pic.  4).  Fre- 
quently a  nuinlier  of  great  Uookl  an  sapuately  tilted,  their 
iifted  edges  making  monntaiiM  Mid  their  faUNi  edges  valleys 
(Fig.  5).  This  strocture,  for  which  no  ntitftetory  explana- 


tion has  l)»'on  offorc<l.  rlmractorizes  many  monntain  nDgeo 

in  Nevtultt,  I'ttth,  Arizona,  ami  New  Mexico. 

Inleriiioiliate  U'twei  ri  ibc  Uasiii  KMiigi- !«lructare  and  what 
has  iN-t'ii  called  i^liitean  structiiro  is  the  L'tnta  structure,  in 
wi  ll  h  a  crustJil  hhH  k  «imewhat  bruader  than  an  ordinary 
iiiounUin  range  i.s  Uried  bodily  above  adjacent  tratJts  and  is 


 Jm  aad  Tallwri  In  Southeaitcrn  Oregop 

(after  SuMiayr 


(If  tins  tvi 


Ins  I  viit'  HIT  I  lie 
■k  Hills  of  I>akot.i. 


Uinta  UomiUina 


the  chain  are  thus  forciblf  BaqptaMud  in  it«  toiMgnphj, 
although  the  axes  of  mnuntattt-ridgMdoBOtacdfiMriiyoo* 

incide  with  the  axes  of  folds. 


ItMUgaodv  nrclii'.l. 
of  ITtah  anil  tlu-  lilii 

TyjfM  (if  Kruplinn. — Thiiac  erupt ii»iis  wbit-h  ]>rciiliiet- 
n)<>init»iii<  may  be  <  ln>sificd  a>  "upcrttciiil  niul  subtorriiiieun. 
aHftrrfirinl  eru|>tiiiiis  ImiM  \\y  iiiountuiii'^  (if  <iinu  iil  form 
with  craters  at  top.  Ihvhs  of  min  tyjx-  iiriMhiciiig  roues  of 
gentle  slope,  as  in  the  .Sandwieh  is|.iii<is,  lavas  of  another 
type  makinjf  sti-ep  cones  b'ke  Vesuvius.  Some  volcnnie 
coiies  are  s<ililury,  ot hers  nre  ^rou|>ed  toilet ber,  anil  sonie- 
times  llie  ^'ruiiping  i-s  liuejir.  In  the  Western  r.  S.  there 
are  many  volcnnie  inountuiiis.  tintou-,'  w  liich  Ituinier.  Hood,  I 
St,  Helena.  Adaius,  .SImsin.  iitjil  'luylor  are  Llistin^ruished  by  ' 
their  ^rreur  size.  The  fusi  nde  Kanu'e  is  a  broad  upland  con- 
■tituteil  ehielly  of  eontliii'ii;  vnlrunoes.    .See  Volcano. 

Eruptions  tli.il  may  be  i  hMimI  snblerrane;in  never  reach 
the  siirface,  but  stop  at  lnver  levels,  forininif  tjulible-like 
cysts  calle<l  la<  colile.s.  In  making  spjice  for  lbein.s«'lves  they 
lift  tlie  superjacent  rocks,  ami  thus  produce  mountains  at 
the  surface.  Structurally  such  mountains  are  don>es  with 
hard  nuclei ;  and  they  an-  often  irfiiuped  together  after  tlie 
mann-'r  "f  volcanoes.  In  the  \V.  -i.  rn  V .  .S.  the  Henry. 
Navajo,  Abajo,  La  Sal,  Elk,  Spanisb,  and  Huerfano  Moun- 
tains are  of  this  tjrpe. 

Mountain-making  by  Seuipture. — When  a  continental 
area  is  exempt  for  a  long  tima  from  uplift  and  eruption  it 
becomes  a  plain.  Its  mountains  are  worn  down  to  low 
bills,  its  TalieTs  are  made  flat,  and  its  extent  is  enlargtrd  by 
the  building  of  low  deltas  on  its  coasts.  The  whole  surface 
is  brought  so  nearlj  to  the  level  of  the  sea  that  the  streams 
are  sluggiNh  and  nearly  cease  their  work  of  degradation. 
The  form  of  the  surface  is  practically  independent  of  the 
geologic  stmctare,  which  maj  be  simnle  or  complex.  If 
•nob  •  plain,  or  pwt  of  it»  ha  i^ifted,  the  resulting  plateau 
is  «k  flnoa  nliMetBd  to  aetiva  bat  unequal  erosion.  All 
ItM  nwnfai,  and  nfsatiiBaf  through  its  wbola  extent, 
I  hate  neap  daaeent  and  deepen  theu  disnnfliB  rapid- 
It;  the  geneial  aurfwe  between  nraama  suHers  relatively 
little  wear;  and  the  plateau  is  thus  eonverted  into  amgged 
tnet  of  steep-sided  moantaine  and  TaHerci.  If  the  nek  is 
kooogeneous,  the  poeitioos  and  treodaof  the  moantaine  are 
determined  by  the  stnama,  and  eaoh  OMNUilain  is  ttsaallr  a 
oongeriee  of  spurs.  If  the  rock  is  varied  in  teztura,  the 
coance  ol  streams  are  modiHed  thiDOgh  the  insqnalitjof 
tlie  resistances  offered  by  the  diHerent  roolB  to  eniaifMi,  and 
a  topography  rasotts  in  which  valleys  tloUow  the  ootenpe  of 
rooks  easily  eroded,  and  the  great  masses  of  resistant  rook 
snrriTe  as  mountains.  This  in  flnely  illustmtal  in  the  Ap- 
pslaehian  chain.  After  the  mck-sricets  of  that  range  had 
neen  crowded  into  folds  there  was  a  long  period  of  stability 
daring  which  the  parts  of  folds  lying  above  sea-level  were 
almost  completely  n>raoved,  hills  surviving  only  where  re- 
sietant  rocks  were  maiised  together.  Then  the  folded  belt 
was  gnuluallv  lifted  into  a  broad,  flattish  arch  several  thuu- 
sand  feet  high,  and  the  streams  were  stimulated  to  a  great 
work  of  sculpture.  Prom  the  arch-like  plateau  they  nave 
carved  the  existing  mountains,  the  plan  of  the  mountain- 
riilges  l)eing  delennined  almost  wholly  by  the  arrangement 
of  tlie  more  durable  formations.  Tliis  arrangement  w<is  it- 
self determined  primarily  bv  the  fohls  and  faults  of  the 
earlier  vpliftt  and  secontlarily  by  Uie  level  at  which  the 
fdds  ware  tnmeated.  Many  of  the  stmctutal  features  of 
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.  A.— Map  of  Appalachian  ndgva  lu  Eaatem  Ootral  Pemiaj-lvaiil* 

Mdi  were  fivelvsd  Willi  soft  btOt  In  unat  Mda 

A  jiiniilicr  of  the  erujitive  rocks  are  able  to  withstand  oro- 
sivi'  attack  with  jKH'uliar  success,  and  this  <|uality  enables 
wiilpluri'  to  develop  mounlains  when  I'runtion  i*  combined 
with  reirloiial  uplift.  A  small  \.ilcuno.  itwlf  only  a  hill. may 
bv  llie  hiir^iiiess  iif  its  rock  protect  aiul  preserve  softer  nn'ks 
beneath  It  while  the  surroundintr  plateau  is  profnumlly  de- 
graded, and  thus  (bterinine  tie-  eMsimc..  of  a  mountain. 
(>f  this  I'hanu'terare  the  l  iiikaret  ami  San  i'raiu  isco  Moun- 
tains f)f  Arizona.  In  similar  fashinn  lhi<  k,  level  layers  of 
lava  sonietiines  cause  llat-top|HHi  mouutains,  such  as  the 

Kati'u  of  Coh  ra^l  .  t he  Thousand  Iiake cf  Utah, and Tabia 

Mountain  of  <  'aiifi-nua. 

Lavas  that  were  orii:iiially  congealed  beneath  the  surface, 
or  that  wrn-  sfierwanl  buried  dee|)lv  by  se<limenls,  often  oc- 
casion mountains,  as  a  result  of  sulisequent  regional  uplift 
ami  <iegrad»tion.  To  this  class  lielong  the  Henry  and  other 
laccoliiic  uii'UMlains  already  mentioned,  the  Watchung  of 
New  Jers<-y,  and  the  various  mountains  of  the  Connecticut 
valley. 

Origin  of  Mountain  De/aiVs.— Excepting  volcanoes  in 
proct>ss  of  constmcUou,  mountains  owe  to  sculpture  thetv 
details  of  form.  The  storm-water  that  flows  down  the  sides 
of  a  mountain  follows  everywhere  tlw  lines  of  steepest  slope. 
These  lines  converge  so  that  the  water  le  gradually  gwthersd 
into  a  small  number  of  large  stnama  whieh  iasae  non  the 
base.  The  streams  are  the  carrien  of  the  eroded  nek.  and 
are  themselves  i«sn(s  of  eroeiiMi,  excavating  the  gorges  in 
which  tliey  flmr.  Tim  wnie  between  them  are  not  minor 
units  of  uplift  or  erapuoa,  hot  are  residual  parts  of  the 

Kend  mam  wUah  sarrlv*  heoaase  not  on  stream  lines. 
*  ptaeing  of  stream  lines  is  therefore  a  matter  of  import 
tanea,  Snmetimee  a  large  stream  crossing  a  rising  mountain 
maaa holds  its  course  dwpite  the  uplift,  degrading  iu  chan- 
nel at  mjiitilv  as  the  bottom  rises:  but  small  streams  are 
deviated  by  toe  njdift  and  turned  down  the  newly  created 
slopss.  Similarly,  when  the  rtreams  of  a  rising  plateau  dis- 
cover a  resistant  rock  mass,  the  largest  persist  and  file  the 
mass  in  two,  but  the  smaller  are  eventually  drawn  off  in 
other  directions  by  streams  traversing  soft  rock,  and  their 
places  nre  tiUcen  by  streams  running  from  hard  rock  toward 
soft,  luich  stream  tends  to  enlarge  its  valley  at  the  head 
ami  side?,  and  along  the  divides  there  is  a  contest  for  terrl* 
tory.  In  this  contest  large  streams  have  wivantagc  over 
small,  streams  at  low  level  over  streams  at  hiich  level,  and 
streams  on  soft  riH'k  over  streams  on  hani  rock.  There  re- 
sults u  tendency  towarti  the  rapid  segr»»gj»t ion  of  mountain 
drttiim<;e  into  a  few  main  stn'ams  wlios*-  lower  courses  nre  of 
high  stability,  while  lle  ir  U|>|>er  <'ourses  n'spmi'l  freely  to 
tlie  l<M'al  conditions  of  ro«'k  texture,  which  usually  vary  with 
the  prtiirressive  degra4latii)n  of  the  mass.  Tiie  high  grades 
of  mountain  torrents  enable  them  to  lower  tiicir  chanueU 
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mpidly;  the  {nterveiiing  .iparv,  being  oompiinitirely  exempt 
ftom  suoh  action,  Ug  U-lund  until  tbtit  slo|x^  be«ome  ao 
steep  that  blocks  loosened  bj  frost  can  be  rolled  down  bj 
ynviijr.  It  is  for  (his  nason  that  the  valleys  of  mountain 
Btmuus  aie  goffssand  tbeefests  of  nonntain  spurs  are  sbaipb 
Where  glaeiors  gather  aiwnt  mountain  sammits  and  Iktw 
down  their  sides  the  laws  ot  sculpture  are  diilerent;  There 
am  still  crests,  trouehs,and  spurs,  but  they  have  other  forms. 
The  troughs,  iostewl  of  rMembling  the  letlor  V  in  cro<«  pro- 
file, rimiuate  U,  and  they  bead  in  cirques  with  ncwrly  verti- 
cal sides.  The  cirques  are  gradually  eaten  backward,  and 
where  two  meet  on  opposite  sides  of  a  crest  the  crest  is  first 
reduosd  to  a  narrow  row  of  (binnacles  (the  arrile  of  the 
Frendl),  and  Anally  converted  into  a  low  coL  These  forms 
are  !t(M>eially  illustrated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  former- 
ly nourished  a  trreat  system  of  glnciers.  Where  a  (»nti- 
glacicr  flows  over  a  mountain  it  wears  away  the 


sharper  angles,  substituting  a  system  of  curved  contours, 
as  illustrated  in  the  monntaias  of  New  Bngland.  See 

QLAriEK». 

The  results  of  nrolongcd  ice-sc-ulptuw  are  not  known. 
The  only  glaciated  regions  n"*'  ''"re  of  foe,  W  that  their 
topographic  details  can  be  studied,  wen  OCCUpie<l  but 
bnefl V  by  ice,  and  hud  been  prevloodr  sculptured  fj  water, 
and  i\w  u  t-formpd  features  consequently  appear  as  modifi- 
eatiuiw  of  water-formed  features.  S**  I'leistockse  Pehiod. 

iBoMt  of  Climate  and  Lift. — The  development  of  glaciers 
about  the  summits  of  some  mountains  is  but  one  of  a  large 
group  of  oharaoters  linki  <I  t'^  the  de|)«ndencc  of  climate  on 
altitude.  The  np]x>r  Luvcrs  <>f  air  are  cooler  than  the  lower, 
the  general  rate  of  ohaugc  being  V  F.  for  each  300  feet. 
The  precipitation  of  moisture  on  mountain-slopes  increases 
vpwartl,  except  at  great  altitudes,  and  the  ratio  of  snow  to 
rain  increases  upward.  With  changes  in  temperature  and 
precipitation  go  changes  in  vegetation,  so  that  mountains 
arc  begirt  with  approximately  horizontal  floral  zones,  each 
differing  from  the  next  in  most  of  its  species.  Alxive  all  the 

£lant  zones  the  highest  peaks  are  t>arren.  Animals  of  all 
inds  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  plants  for 
Ibod,  and  faunal  zones  in  genera!  coincide  wKh  floral.  In 
regions  of  great  general  moisture  the  barren  xone  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  perennial  snow,  whenoe Sce-streams,  following 
valleys^  invade  the  higher  life  zones;  in  arid  rcgiiuiN  the 
bamn  ground  may  hnve  no  perennial  snow.  The  height  of 
the  varir)us  zoni»(  above  He»>level  is  affected  by  many  local 
conditions,  but  chiefly  by  latitude,  all  zones'  dseeendlug 
frotn  the  tn»|:.ips  toward  the  j»ol«w,  and  the  barren  zone 

flliHlly  n-iirliitii;  tlic  M'-A. 

Thus  ttit!.<s<  t  rioryof  motintain^  though  indebted  primarily 
to  the  vital  throes  of  the  fnner  earth  and  the  destructive 
enerc^ics  of  water  and  ice,  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
gentler  oflices  of  sun  and  shower,  which  clothe  it  with  a 
varied  mantle  of  verdure.  Certain  elements  of  topographic 
fMB  also  must  be  credited  to  life,  for  where  the  air  is  both 
warn  and  moist  tlie  resulting  rank  veoetation  ^nerates  re- 
agents that  decompose  racka,  and  at  the  same  time  im|)cdps 
xS»  woffc  of  mnuiog  water,  and  these  influences  conspire  to 
give  smoother  and  rounder  contours  to  spurs  and  oreets. 

Oetanic  Mbunlaint. — The  name  mountain  is  ordinarily 
applied  only  to  prominences  of  the  land,  but  a  broader 
meaning  is  sometimes  given.  Many  islands  are  but  the 
peaks  or  crests  of  mountains  that  stand  on  the  ottean  floor, 
and  other  oceanic  mountains  arc  known  only  from  s'jund- 
ings.  Knowledge  of  the  confiiruration  of  the  (K-ean-UHl  is 
only  fragmentary,  and  if  oomplt-te  would  doubiless  confirm  | 
our  pretipnt  impression  of  a  general  smfwdiness  as  compared 
with  the  lani] ;  but  it  can  »4'arely  lie  doubted  that  elaborate 
survey  would  diwover  a  gn-at  numlier  of  mountains  re- 
sitnnbling  th<>^  of  the  land  except  as  to  detsils  of  sonlpture. 
lluir-submergc<I  mountain  chains  are  well  lUusbrBtcd  Of  the 
Alaskan  ami  We«it  Indian  Hrchi|»elngf>es. 

Kekerr.vcex.— For  a(  >'ouni->i  of  individual  mountains  the 
reader  should  consult  articles  under  their  several  names; 
the  great  mountain  svsdiins  <)f  the  rHiih  an-  ontlliitMi  in  Ibe 
articles  i>n  the  sf'Vi-ral  <-ontinf'nts,  thnsc  of  tin-  WcsIith  r..S. 
in  tlie  arlicle  Rockv  MorvTAiss.  The  proiess<-s  of  moun- 
tain sculpture  ant  trcnieil  (in<ler  (ikoi/mv  and  (ilacirks, 
th<i>c  of  eruption  undrr  Volcanoes. 

On  the  ori;:iii  and  da-wirtcHiion  of  inrtunt«in«,  soe  Diitton, 
Gmttcr  I'rtiblerrut  of  /'fit/xiriil  (li'ilixj^i  (Phil.  Soc.  Wash. 
Hull.,  vol.  xi..  IW)));  Fislu  r.  Physir*  >>(  thf  Kurlh'n  Crujil 
tI^<S<));  (invn's  I'/n/mcnl  (inifof/y  lh-ii»,  Jhrhaiii.i- 

mus  der  OtbirgtitilduM  (IKijU)  ;  Le  Coute,  Thtory  of  the 
Origin  of  JfoumtOM  Mangt*  (Jourmal  of  Oeohgjf,  toL 


iSn) :  Powell,  GtoJon  o/  ih»  Vinta  Mountains  OSTd); 
lt«ade.  Origin  of  Mmmiaim  Ahmss  (ItftMS);  Suesa,  Da» 

On  the  floulpture  of  monntains,  see  Davis,  JBiserw  md 
VaUey$  of  Pitnmylvania  iXat.  Otographic  Mag^  voL  L, 
18H0):  Gelkie,  Semery  of  Scotland  ed..  1889);  Qilbeit, 
Ooviogy  of  the  llfnry  Jfountaino  (1877);  Hayes  and  Camp- 
bell, Oeomorpholoffy  of  the  Southern  AppMaehiant  {JftK. 
Oeogmphi^  jfag.,  vol.  vi.,  1894).  U.  K.  Qoanr. 

Monntnfn,  OEonoE  .T. :  See  the  Appendix. 

.Moil  II III  II   !  V  on:  r>ee  the  Appendix. 

Muuntala,  The:  See  Mo.ntaonards. 

Monntain-ash,  or  Rowan-tree :  popular  names  of  smalt 
trees,  often  seen  in  cultivation,  l>elonging  to  the  order /to- 
»acfa>,  stilvorder  Pomaffit.  They  ore  Fifnm  aucuparia  of 
Europe,  and  P.  amerieana  am!  Mmmcifolia  of  North 
.\merica.  They  have  pinnate'  Ic  and  in  autumn  clus- 
ters of  small  licid  bright-red  fruit.  The  Eurojtean  trw« 
is  most  common  in  callivation.  The  wixid  of  ali  is  hard 
and  suitable  for  turnerv.  The  peasantry  of  nearly  all 
nations  of  Kurope  a«criW  suiiematural  ijualities  to  the 
wckmI  of  the  rowan-tree,  which  is  use*!  for  divining-rods 
and  the  like. 

Mountain  Limestone :  a  geologic  formation  of  Carbon* 
ifenuis  age,  ocxrurring  in  Qreat  Britain.  It  is  metalliferous, 
lead  being  the  most  important  ofu.  Fluor-spar,  a  little  pe- 
troleum, a  few  small  cou-seans,  <}narrt«s of  imildlng-eUHM, 
and  some  iron  and  copfier  ore  are  among  its  economic  r^ 
sources.  The  name  has  al.so  been  applied  to  Carboniferous 
limestones  in  the  U.  S..  but  is  no  longer  so  vssnA.  G.  K.  G. 

Xountain-lioa :  a  common  name  in  the  western  parts 

of  Mil  I'  S.  for  tht-  'Pi'M.!  "  i 
Mountain  Meadow  M&!i!>acrc:  See  Utar. 
Mountain  Railways:  railwavs  with  Kttip  f^niii.nii 
where  cableg  or  rack-rails  arc  uwd  to  facilitate  the  ascent 
or  line*  {uutsing  over  mountains  with  unusual  gMdes  and 
curves,  or narrow-piuge  rAilw(iT<{  in  mountainottS  OOUntricn 
The  first  class,  using  cablo  uiu'l  rut  k  systems^  will  be  lound 
dcscribcfl  in  detail  in  Incukkii  I'iuxe." 

Mountain  railways  not  using  the  special  device*  of  th  * 
first  class  rarely  have  grades  greater  than  4  per  cent.  (21  I'd 
feet  rise  per  mile),  and  in  order  to  make  the  aitccnt  the 
horizontal  distance  is  increased  by  forming  spirals  or  zig- 
zags, and  often  the  line  crot!»e9  itself  at  different  elevations, 
while  tunnels  nnd  viadnrf?*  are  of  frequent  occurrenw!.  The 
mf>thi«l  of  ^j.intls  nii.]  ^it;7fit,-s  is  illustrated  (see  figure)  by 
a  pt  rM^  li  of  the  track  <>f  th>'  T'nion  Pacific  Railway  near 
0,^1  ir^i  tiiw n.  Col.  At  A  tlie  trai  k  is  on  a  grade  of  3  per 
cent.,  but  to  pass  directly  to  1>  wi>iil<l  njqnire  a  very  faeaw 
gradient  of  10  per  cent,  or  more,  w  liii  li  u  l.>i  <iniotive  coulil 
not  ascend,  and  acconlingly  thr  lino  uos  turned  backward 
at  B  across  the  creek,  and  a  siiinil  A  BCD  formed.  At  C 
the  lino  crosses  the  creek  h^'hiii  by  a  via<1uct  90  feet  above 
the  water,  and  75  feet  ain  vo  its  nwn  tnu'k.  From  D  to  G 
is  seen  an  example  of  the  J'.igi'.ag  method  of  gaining  dis- 
tance. rr<juiring  very  sharp  curves  at  K  and  F,  and  the 
grade  being  nearlv'S  per  cent.  tbrongiKHit.  The  total 
length  of  tlw  line  snown  in  th«  llgiiv*  is  nbont  9  mllea. 


The  spiral  shown  nl>ove  is  of  the  class  callni  a  bridge 
spiral,  in  whii-li  the  line  swings  around  a  valley  and  the 
upper  end  of  \\w  spiral  is  carried  over  the  lower  by  a  britlge 
or  viaduct.  Anollu-r  class  is  the  tunnel  spiral,  in  which  the 
line  swings  around  a  contral  hill  and  the  lower  end  »)f  the 
.|  crov>;<>s  uiidrr  the  upper  by  n  tunnel.  The  St.  ( itlmr.l 
KhiIwmv  has  tunnel  spirals  on  ti  ith  Ibe  Swif«?  imd  Itjiluiu 
sides  iA  the  .VIps. 

Switchbncks  have  l>een  tw-^  in  it  few  cases  int-fi  fi.l  of  zig- 
Z!i;:s;  in  this  cniie  the  lint,  :\'u  t  making  an  ascent,  i-^  tui  ried 
buck  langentially  to  its.^lf  without  a  curve.  **>  that  train 
stops,  anti  is  nih  backward  until  the  next  .Hwii.  iil  .K  k  is 
reached.  These  are  generally  arranged  in  pairs,  with  the 
distance  between  the  swltchbaoks    short  as  poesibls. 
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An  additinul  looomotlT*  w»piisliaru  fkieqiientiT  naed 
«D  gadM  greater  than  2  per  cent.  (lOM  fset  pw  nut)  for 
hmrj  tnins,  although  a  light  train  of  ona  or  tuo  ean  can 
caailf  ba  diawn  by  a  mglo  locomotive  <n  anofa  heavier 
mdM.  In  Boma  caBoa  temporary  gnuies  of  mr  cent 
iave  beeo  opeated,  u  on  the  Bjaumore  aod  Ohio  BaUroad 
inl888i 

Emaj  grades  for  long  diataooee  are,  ae  a  ntlei  sraidad, 
bnt  an  instance  of  Mich  ia  the  railway  from  VeiB  Gnu  to 
the  ditf  ol  Hexieo,  wfaioh  has  an  unbroken  9  per  cent 
gnde  for  a  diatanoa  oC  Wi  milea  The  Soatbem  PlaoIAe 
Railway  has  an  avera^  2  per  cent  grade  (maxiinum»  8*3) 
for  a  distanoa  of  2tM  mllea.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Gninde 
Railroad  has  an  areraire  grade  of  3  [>er  cent,  (maximum,  4'0) 
for  a  distance  of  25  inlnM. 

Mountain  railways  are  c.haracterizod  also  bf  a  lar^e 
amount  of  curvature  and  many  sharp  curves.  The  nomber 
oC  degrees  of  curfaturo  per  mile  generally  increases  vith 
the  nomber  and  height  of  the  mountain  ran^a.  The  aver- 
age eorrature  for  a  prairie  State  lik»'  Illinois  is  about  9°  per 
mUe,  and  for  I'ennsylvania  about  W  iier  mile,  while  for 
some  romla  in  Colonwlu  it  ia  more  than  300"  per  mile. 

The  sharpness  of  a  curve  is  inversely  as  it-s  TwUns  or 
directly  as  the  degree  of  the  curve,  the  latter  being  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  center  by  a  chord  of  tlia  elvcfe  100 
feet  in  length.  Ordinary  railway  lines  avoid  canrea  greater 
than  5'  (1.140  feel  radiosX  but  in  making  mountain  ascents 
much  8hariH?r  ones  are  neceasary.  The  curve  on  the  I^rbisfh 
Valley  Railroad.  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.,  is  nearly  14°  (  IH)  U-pl 
radius).  The  curves  nt  Y.  ami  F  in  ttii>  al>t>ve  sketch  are  28' 
and  30°  degrees  re6[><^i'iiv.-ly  lU'OT  and  I'M  feet  nwlii).  Such 
sharp  curves  make  riding  very  uncomfortable  to  pn^snngers 
unless  the  vcltx;itv  is  slow,  while  the  increased  rcsi^ianeo 
causes  a  greater  ?iiel  ooiisuniptiou  and  rapid  wear  of  the 
rails. 

Mountain  railways  are  subject  to  accidents  from  both  land 
anii  snmv  sliiii  niid  the  prevention  of  these  is  an  imjwr- 
liuii  parr  (if  I  In-  work  of  constntf'tion  and  mnint«'nancc.  Re- 
taiiiini,'  MJills  iiri!  built  toseriiri'  I  h>'  stfilj-.lity  uf  slopes,  and 
6nii«-->li.-il^  tir..:  i'[W't<*d  U"!  iiri'vciit,  simw  fpiiu  drifting  or 
jh.lintr  iiitii  (Jilts.  Till'  av!iluin-lir-siii',l-i  uf  the  mountain 
jlivi^^iiiH  of  tlir  NortlnTii  Pacific  Hmiwiiy  are  forrrifd  of 
r'K'k-tilli'.l  crii»-»ork  i![i<in  tlu-  u[i|ht  sI<i[h:  and 
strongly  braced  frame-work  nri  trie  Imvpjr,  ami  tJn'ir  uost 
varies  from  |40  to  $70  |N<r  i^tu  ar  (not.  Tm  [ir  itict  these 
sheds  from  fire  a  water-sit i.p^y  is  prMvidni.  unri  j.ip.  -Hnes 
f.r>-  laid  U:  ianki  •■Tfr-fl  at  -uitadh^  itil>  rvals.  <_)v._-r  ••<:!. (KHJ,- 
OtX)  iiave  htivn  aptni  on  railway  for  thf  sinj^U'  itcin  of 
protection  from  snow. 

Narrow-gauge  railways  are  fn-qm-ntlv  liuilt  in  innnntain 
rt'k'n.ns.  particularly  for  local  tratli'-.  Th.  ?,^-  hnw  the  ad- 
vaatage  that  sharper  curves  an«l  hejivter  grad.  r  tnay  ht- 
used  than  with  the  standard  gauge,  thus  lessenni;,'  tbi- Ciiit 
of  construction,  whili-  11n>  cost  of  rolling  stiuk  is  also 
Sitialk-r,  Till'  ganr:r-i  ninst  fri'ijuriitly  u-<-d  fur  ttiis  class  of 
'nulwuys  aru  ;i  fci>i  ami  li^  fiM-i,  hUIuhi^;!!  '.i;,,rt  liuw  with  a 
gauge  as  low  its  2  {•  i-l  fiavc  h. m  Imilt.  Tlie  a<Unntag«'S  of 
a  narrow-gaugL'  raihvuy  disapix-ar  wln'n  curitit^iion  is  inatle 
with  those  of  the  standard  gaug<'.  as  freight  has  then  ;<>  be 
transferred  from  one  car  to  another,  and  thus  delay  and  ud- 
diiii.tial  ex|)«nse  are  incurred.  For  this  reason  narrow- 
giiuge  railways  are  often,  after  a  few  years,  changed  to  the 
standard  gauge  of  4  ft.  Hi  in.  Many  are  found  in  Colorado, 
and  among  those  may  be  mentioned  the  Calumet  Mine 
*  I  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  (irande  Railroad,  which  sur- 
a  vertical  height  of  2,700  feet  in  7  miles,  having  8 
per  cmt  Cndea  for  a  Urge  part  of  the  dii^tance.  See  W  A- 
millton^  AomMNW  Theon/  of  Railtmy  Local  ion  (New  York, 
1883);  ate  on  allied  subjects,  the  articles  Gauok  or  lUib- 
WATS,  IveuiiCD  PLJUte,  RjUlwavs,  and  Ti-nsels. 

Mansfieli)  .Mrrrimax. 

Monnt  Airy:  1<nn;  Surrey  co.,  N.  C.  (for  location  of 
coiinty.  sc.-  map  cf  X.irtli  Oanj'lina.  rcf.  2-E);  on  the  Ararat 
riv.T.  and  th.-  Cai..-  I'car  lifid  Yadkin  Val.  Railway  ;  l.'tl 
iiiili  s  N.  \V.  (  f  liHlti^-h.  it  cuiitairis  granite  quarries,  min- 
eral Kprings,  Hour  and  jjluiiing  milla,  eulton  and  tobacco 
factories,  shoe-factorv.  an  !  a  weekly  newspaper^  PoDiflSM) 
819;  (1890)  1,768;  (llKWj  2,68a 

Mount  Ayr:  town;  oapftal  of  RfaigKold  col, In.  (for loca- 
tion of  countr.  rT:ap  of  Iowa,  ref.  3-F);  on  the  Chi„finrl. 
and  Quincy  li^ilruiul ;  90  miles  S.  Of  Des  Moines.  It  ia  in 
an  agricnltoral  and  atock-raiang  rsgion,  the  blne-gnHis  belt 
ol  SoutbMn  lovs;  ooataina  6  choiihes,  pubiio  •chool  with 


8  departments,  3  banks,  and  I  mwklv  ncwspa]>ers,  and  haa 
fencing,  pump.  andoigarfiCtaliea.  ^p.(lttM>)i;d76;(1890) 
1,2(55;  (llKK))  1,720.  EorroB  OP  *•  JousVAU" 

Mount  Cul  V.l  r  I.       '       "  VLVARV,  M"l  s  1. 

Mount  C^riuei,  I'aiesline:  ^>«v  ('armkl,  Mouxt. 

Mount  Carmel:  city:  capital  of  Wabash  co.,  111.  (for 
location  ol  ooonty,  sec  map  of  Illinois,  rcf.  9-0);  on  the 
Wabash  River,  and  the  Cleve..  Cin.,  Chi.  and  St.  1...  aiid  tho 
Lonis.,  Evans,  and  i>t.  L.  railways;  24  miS  s  S  \V.  of  Yin- 
eennca,  Iml.,  1<{2  mil^  N.  E.  of  C«iro.  It  derives  goo<! 
water-power  fn>m  the  river,  and  has  a  numlK-r  of  .saw  and 
ilour  mills  nnd  other  manufHclories.  and  two  weekly  ncw^ 
(lapeia.  fop.  iVm)  2.047 ;  (1890)        1  (KWO)  Ml  i- 

MamitCkml:  borough;  Noitbombailaiidoo.,  Pa.  (for 
location  of  connty.aoe  map  of  Putnaylvaaia.  rfef.  4^^);  on 
the  Lehigh  VaL,  the  N.  CenU  and  the  Phila.  and  Bead, 
railways}  28  miles  &  by  &  of  SoiibHiy,  tho  oounty-eeat 
If  has  ft  number  of  anthracite  coal  mines,  a  nation al  bank 
with  capit  al  of  (50,000^  and  a  daily  and  three  weakly  m 
pa(>ers.    Po[>.  (188(9  ^'78;  (1880)  8je54 ;  (1900)  18.170. 

Monnt  Carroll:  city  (founded  in  184Si:  (  ut  ital  of  Car- 
roll CO.,  III.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  *>i  Illinois,  ref. 
2-D);  on  the  Chi..  .Mil.  and  St.  P.  Hailway:  128  miles  W. 
of  Chicago.  It  has  ?>  churches,  3  public  selH>ols.  ffinnl* 
seminary,  2  libraries  (Seminarj'  and  Pnlilir  Srli  Hil:.  inpi  a 
weeklv  and  2  seiui-weekly  uewspapei-s.  The  pntii  ipnl  m- 
dustnesare  farming,  uioiQg^audatock-raisiiig.  P(  fi  l^i'D) 
1,836:  (1900)  1.90.5.  KniTOR  ov  "  MiKKuit. " 

Monnt  Clrnipiis:  lity;  capital  of  Macomb  en.,  Mich, 
(for  location  of  county,  m'p  maj>  of  Michigan,  ref.  7-K):  on 
the  Clint  in  riv<  r  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  (ir. 
Trunk  liail  way  :  29  milo*  N.  K.  of  r)etroit.  If  is  !iti!)'d  for 
its  liuiicral  and  ninKiiitic  wiitrrs,  said  to  hnvf  rciiiarkni  ile 
curativr  prnp.'rtif-i,  «  liii'li  iiiaki?  the  cif  y  a  r.-v  irt  fur  ijuu- 
di'i'd<  nf  i:i\aiids  aniiiinlly.  It  (■nitaw.s  an  iri>n  fi.riiace, 
iinii'ii  -^eli'iitl,  pnhlic  library,  lumiivr  niannfMi'torie*,  several 
)h<:r|s  and  I'MMi'ling-hniist's.  and  t«^o  weekly  nomipapen. 
Pop  (lysiii  ;t.i):,r;  (1H90)  4,748;  (1900)  t)..>;u. 

Mount  DcHcrt  Island:  a  mountainous  island  of  the  At- 
Intitic  in  Hancock  co..  Me.,  14  miles  long  nnd  7  wide. 
Si  .anieV  Sound  divides  it  nearly  in  two.  Bar  Ilarbor,  North- 
east and  Southwest  Ilarliors.  Asticou,  Soamesville.  Seal  Ilar- 
bor, .Seal  Cove,  and  Kast  Kden  are  among  the  villnges.  It 
nhonnds  ;n  lienutiful  lakes.  The  highest  p<iint  i«  <!rr«»u 
Mnuntaiii.  \,iWy  feet  high.  The  island  is  a  favoriir  jilace 
fif  -^unurier  res4»rt.  The  French  settled  Mt.  Desert  in  ItKKl, 
1  ut  in  1616  were  drivm  i<iii  Iv  the  British,  who  Settled  Hi 
in  1761.   Pop.  (18iK))  8,195;  (1900)  7,907. 

Movat  Bnim:  See  Braoa,  Uotot. 

Mm»t  Piomt:  a  village  of  Wellington  eo.,  Ontario: 
junction  of  the  Orand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Padfla  rail- 
ways; 84  and  87  miles  respectively  W.  N,  W.  of  Toronto  s 
on  the  south  braaeh  of  the  Saugecn  tivov  a  tributary  of 
Lnkn  Ilur  n  (see  map  of  Ontario^  ref.  4-C).  It  has  good 
w!i'(  r  p.p.*  T.  an  iron-foundry, and  other  Industries,  Pop. 
M-ii.  :,-:;!,  M.  \V.  H. 

Mount  tiilead:  village  (established  as  a  stage  station  in 
1B45);  capital  of  Morniw  co.,  I),  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  Ohio,  ref.  4-F);  on  the  Olcntangy  river,  and  the 
Ohio  Cei  t.  and  the  Cleve..  Cin.,  Chi.  and  St,  L.  railways; 
45  miles  X.  oC  Columbus.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  region ; 
manufactures  inachinerv.  carriages,  and  cider-presses;  and 
has  5  churches,  large  piiblio-school  bnildinj;.  and  S  weekly 
ncwraapeifl.  Pop.  (1890)  1.218 ;  (1880)  1,888;  (1800)  1,JKML 
EiirroR  or  "  Morrow  Couxtt  Smtixwl" 

Monnt  Holyoke  Coilfge:  ati  t  lin  tiHonal  institution  for 
wotnen  :  situated  at  South  Ilndli  y.  ilanipshire  co„  Ma.v*. ; 
4  t:i:i---  from  Iloly.ik' .  in  nr  t  fi,- (  . .irnii't ii'iit  ri\i  r.  1;  is  the 
out  i:r.  th  of  .Mt.'l  li  lU  -  ikr  S.  in  ma:  y,  fouiicled  l)y  Mary  Lyon 
in  i'^M'i.  aiid  '■pt  tied  N  v.  i>;;  r.  In  IHNK  its' charter  was 
cnlarj^i  d,  uiid  Ua  ii»ni«i  wa- '  luu.^icd  to  Mt.  Ilolyoke  .S'tiii- 
nary  and  College.  On  .Inn.  31.  If'j:'.  a  full  college  curriniliiin 
was  ndrjpted,  the  c-lmrlcr  was  amended,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  the  institution  wa-s 
given  power  to  grnnl  any  degrees  conferred  by  any  college 
in  the  State.  The  catiijuis  ei»iitaiiis  a  lake,  park,  tenUM* 
courts,  and  ls>tanic  Kanleii.  Three  courses  of  study  lead  re- 
sptH  tively  to  the  decrees  U.  A.,  il.S..  B.  L,  The  Ub'rarj-  con- 
tains IW.OtXl  volumes.  The  main  college  building  (desiroyetl 
hv  lire  in  18l»6.  utid  immediately  repliu-ed^.  6  dormitCH-ies  and 
library,  gymuusium,  ubi>arvatury,  physical  and  dMmkal 
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laboratory  builtlinp.  and  Lyman  \Vir.i-tr,u  Hall  r'>rii|iris<' 
tlm  wUt'Ke  l)»ii!(!i!i£r?N  There  are  tlUOO}  lifty  pniffss«»r»  iinU 
instructors,  aiiii  '>oo  -iixlunt^.      UlXUnTA  13.  IIookf.k. 

Xonnt  Joy :  lK)rou^'h:  LanoMter  <-o..  Pa.;  on  th«  Tinn. 
AniiPNwl;  12  iniK's  W.  of  Lancaxttrr,  lh«  c<>ull[y-^4•at,  24 
mill's  K.  u(  Uarri«>>iirg  (sou  niiii>  of  r('nu>,vlvania,  ref. 
6-11).  Il  liM  «  rolk-r  Hour-mill,  iron-foiintiry,  wooUn- 
mill,  f pniiture  will  earria^'u  fiu-torips.  Mud  a^rii:ultural-iu)- 
pleilMMlt  WOrlu;  a  •emloarr,  M>l<lii>rH'  orjilmns'  lioinu,  and 
two  weeklr  iMwnpKwnk  fop.  (ItMX))  8,056;  (1800)  Ijm; 
(1900)9,018. 

3f  nnnt  ITr-ri! :  =ir.-  Mkru. 

Mtiunt  Mr»rrl!i;  viUttgc :  Livinpston  co.,  Y.;  on  the 
Dansvillr  un.i  Mt.  Morris,  Ute  i>.  l..l.u.  k.  himI  U*..  theN.  V.. 
Lake  E.  iiihI  \V.,  and  fli>>  W.  N'.  V.  unil  I'n.  railways;  iiO 
mill'.--  S.  lit  Rochester,  IK)  rnili's  )■].  of  HulTnln  i-^tc  riiap  of 
Ni-w  York.  ref.  5-l>).  It  Im-  '>  «  hur<  Ik-s.  niiii>i>  inliool  and 
aritili'tuy,  iroii-ftii  iKici'.  ■vinviuill.  iii,'i<  liine-!«hop3,  salt-works, 
a  tlour-tnills.  2  rii,-iir-f!ii-Uiiif£i.  tin.nni-fartori**.  and  a 
monthly  tiuil  'j  wc-iUy  iteriodicals.  'I'ln'  Slmkrr  [ini|)ertv, 
pnrchavil  liy  StjUn  for  the  est)tlili--lii]i<-iit  nf  lli.  ^'rai'R 
L'liluiiy  fiir  i-|iili'|i|  H  *,  is  4  miles  S.  cf  tlie  villnj^c.  ninl  the 
aite  of  the  proposed  Gonesc«  river  wnti  r -ti.niL'i  limn  is  a 
mile  W.  Ki|t,(ieeO)  1^;  (IWO)  J      ^  i  iim  m  j  iio 

HoitBt  OliTAi:  Sm  OUTBS,  Moi  xt  of. 

■out  PletMUlt:  dtf  ;  capital  of  Henry  cc,  la.  (for  lo- 
e»Uoa  of  coantj,  «oe  map  of  lon-a,  ref.  T-J);  on  the  t'hi.. 
BuL  «lld  Qaill07  Rtulraad;  96  miles  W.  X.  \V.  of  Burling'- 
ton,  47  miles  B.  qf  Ottmnira.  It  contains  17  chun-hes,  .5 
publie-sehool  buildings,  2  national  banks  with  combined 
eapiul  of  |jUO,(iOO,  a  sarin^bank  with  capital  of  f24,00o, 
Md  »  daily,  monthir,  and  4  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  the 
tmt  at  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Unirersitv  (chartere<l  in  1855t. 
QianUD  CoUego  (Metho<list  Episcopal,  chartered  in  1873), 
and  tlw  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Inline.  There  are  water- 
worka,  cm  and  electric  li^t  plaola,  flour-milla^  carriage  and 
wairnn  roetorips,  and  farmin^-impteroent  works.  Pop.(i!Sil<U) 
4,410;  (1'<1»0)  3,!iy7:  a^*\>0)  4,1W.       Editor  or  "Nkws." 

Moiini  FU«a)«aiit:  city:  iiij^ital  of  I<<al)eUa  oo.,  Mich. 
(for  location  of  county,  sec  mnii  uf  Michigan,  ref.  6-1);  on 
the  l'hip|M)wa  river,  and  tlu-  Flint  and  Fere  Marq.  and  tin- 
Toledo,  Ann  Aiii.  ami  N.  Mii  li.  railways;  46  nnir-.  W .  of 
Bay  City.  It  in  an  u^^iicu.iural  region,  and  liiis  it  high 
sclutol,  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  an  Indian  In- 
dustrial School,  7  churches,  2  Stata  banks  with  combined 
capital  of  $100,000,  a  national  bank  with  capital  of  $.>0.000, 
a  private  bank,  and  three  weekly  newsi»apei'>».  There  are 
electric  lights,  flour,  grist,  uml  -saw  mills.  Mi-h.  il  nir.  mid 
baskist  factories,  foundries, and  » cnnsidiTalili  mniijcr-i i;i>lo. 
Pop^  (1880)  1,115;  (1880)  2,m ;  (1000)  :^ni>.>. 

EUITOH  Ut  '■  l>EMui  HAT." 

Monnt  Pleasant:  borough;  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.  (for 
location  of  county,  sec  ma|i  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  5-B);  on 
the  Bait,  and  O.  and  the  Penn.  railways;  12  miles  N.  of 
Connellsville,  .12  milef  S.  E.  of  Pittitburg.  It  is  in  a  coal- 
mining, coke-making,  ami  linicstone-qunrrying  region;  is 
tlie  seat  of  the  Western  i'l  iin^vlvania  rin-'<ii  al  ainl  S<'i.>n- 
tiflc  Institute  (Baptist,  chart,  i.d  u;  1-^71 1:  i  I  .  ilree 
national  banks  with  combined  capital  uf  $2(KIMNNJ,  a  private 
bank,  and  a  weekly  naWapapet;  Pop^  (1880)  1,18?;  (1800 1 
S,Goi  ;  (1  [KM))  4.745. 

Moant  Pleasaat:  tqgvn:  capital  of  Berkeley  co..  S.C. 
(for  location  of  coimty.  see  map  of  South  Carolina,  ref. 
6-1^;  on  Charle«it(m  llurl»>r,  op|><.Mi(c  CliarleBton.  It  is  in 
ao  agriouliund  region,  and  baa  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
(188$  188 ;  (1880)  1,188 ;  (1900)  2^. 

Xoilot  Pnlaski:  village;  Lognn  co..  Yd.  t'l  r  l  i.  uti n  .  f 
county,  sec  map  of  Illinois  ref.  d-Ec  on  tiir  111.  i  •  m,  ami 
ihe  IVoria,  Decatur  and  Evims.  niilway-';  21  m  l  -  N.  W.  of 
Hecatur,  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Spriisgfldil.  It  i.s  in  a  <'o«l- 
miiiing  and  sto<-k-mi<ing  region,  shijis  Inrgi-  quiintitlcs 
of  gniin,  and  hiks  i>es°enil  flour-mills  and  elfvutors,  ami 
a  w..klv  newspaper.   Pop.  (1880)  1,135;  (1880)  1,367; 

Mount-Stephen.  Okouok  SrmiKV.  Banm :  capitalist; 
b.  in  |)utTtowii,  HjitifTsliin-.  .S<-f)11niid.  l-'i;b.  .">,  ]H29:  reinovi  il 
to  Canada  in  1>C)0.  and.  i  riiruLcing  in  busiiu  ss  ns  n  tnen  haiit 
!ti  Montreal,  ainnsMnl  gnal  wcilrh.  He  Ix-cnnu^  i>ri.'sid>'iit 
i  f  ilh  I'.  ink  of  Monlrciil  iti  I  I  -  si-nl  of  iln-  Maoiloba 

and  Miuovapolis  U»ilw»y  iu  l(j7^,  and  preiiideitt  of  the 


Canailian  I'ai  ifir-  K.-iilway  in  1881.  an  oflRcr  whii  h  he  held 
for  M!Ven  v.  ar-  until  iii-  ri'-icniif i'ln.  In  1*7  \f  itrid  hi* 
cousin.  Sir  Iinua'u  Sjuith.  lT'iVi  :};I,i!.')(I.000  to  fouijil  tin  X  ■ 
toria  H(i>|iital  at  .Mnulrral,  vvliirh  was  (-nmpli'tcii  in  1>!4J. 
In  lss»i  he  was  rrcat.-ii  a  har..m't  fur  liiv  -crvii  <  >  in  CMiiiKe- 
tli'll  Willi  t  lu'  (  aiiaillaii  I'ai  itic  Kallwav,  aln!  in  IHSM  Was 
r»ii>r<l  til  till'  |i>iriii;i  iiuik'f  tin-  lit|.-.f  ISiir  itj  Mount-?<te- 
plien.  S.  ;iH  ii  nr  .^llcrwarU  ho  took  hi*  seat  iu  the  House 
of  I.<trii>.  Nr.lL  Macookald. 

Mount  Sterling^:  town  ;  capital  of  Brown  co..  111.  (for 
locution  of  county,  we  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  O-B);  ou  tilt 
Waba>>h  KailriMd;  midway  Itetween  t^uincy  and  JaekMO- 
ville.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  country;  has  extensive 
]H)sits  of  coal  and  brick-claf ;  contains  6  < )  un  l  os,  largt 
public  8ch(M>l,  2  Koman  CatboHo  sehooK  ^1'  iine  lightly 
water-work.s,  and  .1  weekly  tiewspapeis;  and  manufactures 
wagons,  bric  k  and  tile,  and  earthenware.  Ttm.  (1880)  l,4tf ; 
(1880)  1,005;  (1800)  1,060. 

BsnoE  or  **  DntoaaT^lf  nsMi." 

Mount  Sterllnr;  titj  (fonnded  in  1788);  eaphal  of 
Montgomery  co.,  K]r.  (for  location  ot  camrtiT,  see  map  of 
Kentuokjr,  nf.  8-1) ;  on  the  Chea^  and  O.  aad  the  Kj.  aad 
i=t.  Atlantfe  milways;  ItSO  miles  £.  of  LonisTflla,  It  con- 
tains 7  churches  for  white  people  aod  8  f or  oolored,  a  peb- 
lie,  a  militarv,  and  7  private  schools  tor  white  childicB  sod 

2  for  coloreil,  a  pubuo  Bbrarr,  and  8  aeflii-wceklr  and  8 
weekly  new8|)a|>ers.  Tbedtjrw  known  through  the  SiSte 
a»'*tlieGDte  Citvto  the  Mountains."  and  has  large  trade  Itt* 
tereet*   Pop.  (1880)  2,087;  (1890)  3.62J»:  (1900)  3,561. 

KUITOK  or  **  JOUIMAlk" 

Mount  Terror:  See  EitKiiis,  Moi-.vr. 

Monnt  Ternon:  city;  capital  i  f  Ji  lTi  rsi.n  f>..  111.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ivL  y-Ki;  on  the 
Louis,  and  Nash.,  the  Jack.  S.  E..  the  I.ouis.,  Evans,  ami 
St.  L.,  and  the  Wabash,  Chest,  and  West,  railways  ;  76  mih-s 
E.  of  St.  I/ouis.  Mo.    It  contain--  s  i  liiir<  li-*  and  2  daily  ami 

3  weekly  uewspsperB,  and  is  urincipaih  i  rj^'ngcd  in  farming 
and  luanufaetnrltlg.  Pop. (1880) 2,324  :  Isim)  .3;233:  (10019 
5,216.  KniToR  OF  "Nkws." 

Mount  TerMW:  elty :  caintal  of  Po^ey  co.,  Ind.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  sec  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  li-B) ;  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  Louis,  and  Nitsh.  and  the  Evans,  and  Terre 
Haute  railways;  18  miles  W,  of  Evansville.  It  has  flour, 
saw,  and  planing  mills,  large  commerce  by  rail  and  river, 
a  national  bank  with  capital  of  f  100^000, a  private  iMink, 
County  and  Mechanics'  Library  (founded  in  1850),  and  a 
daily,  a  monthly,  and  three  weeldy  Dewspapen.  Pop,  (18M1 
3,980;  0880)4,708;  (1808)8,188. 

Monnt  Ternon:  town;  Linn  Co.,  In.  (for  locatiom  ef 
county,  see  map  uf  loWa,  leL  4nJ);  on  the  ChL  and  N.  W. 
16tilw'ay ;  16  miles  B.of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  is  in  an  agn'eul- 
tural  rc'gion ;  is  tiieieat  of  Comell College  (MelhodiM  Epis. 
<'opjil) ;  and  has  2  libraries  (Comell  CaHege  and  Addphmn 
.Socictv)  containing  over  IS.flOO  volnmee,  and  8  we^ly  news- 
|)«|  K.TS.    p. .  1 1,  i  1  s.s(  1 1  077  ;  f  1  M<>t»i  1  ;2r,ft :  ( 1 0f)0)  1  ,f?2!). 

Monnt  V«^rnou;  <  iiy;  incuriioruied  a*  a  \  iJluge  in  ISBJ 
and  as  a  city  in  18W2;  We.stchcster  co..  N.  Y.  (for  location 
of  c<^>unty,  see  map  of  New  Yt>rk,  ref.  8-.I);  on  the  Bronx 
river,  and  the  N.  i.,  N.  H.  and  H.  and  the  N.  Y.  C.  and 
H.  H.  railways;  13  miles  N,  of  New  York.  It  includes  the 
f  riiii'r  village  'if  Mi.  W  riii  n,  tin-  suburb  of  Chester  Hill, 
uiui  a  part  of  the  tuwa  of  Easti  luster,  and  ha.s  an  area  of 
about  1  s(|.  in:  .-.  Some  oarts  of  it  arealiout  200  feet  aUivc 
tide  water,  and  oiinniana  an  extensive  view  of  I^ng  IslatuI 
Sound.  There  are  12  <  hur'  hi'.s  5  public  and  4  nrivate 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hrjtl.liiiL'.  .It)  ojM-ni- house,  4  libraries 
( Cnion  .^'hool  nii'  1  "^i  tn>i  ■!  I  h-t  ric;  >  i,  I,  .'ii  c  ait  a  in  in  u;  tu-arly 
lO.(KK)  volumes.  2  >UUk'  linuk>  wiili  cuuiliun;*!  cuptlal  ^7.'>,- 
iiiKi,  i  -a-,  iiigs-lwnk.  fiii'l  a  dailv,  6  weeklv.  ana  2  nionilily 
t  r  ,  .ii  als.    Pop.  (1880)  1.857 :  (1890nO.H30;  (1900)20.346. 

l'!lil'l  I  i!l  <il-  '■  A  K«H,'S." 

Mount  Vernon:  city;  caiMtal  of  Kimx  ct,..  <i.  ifur  _lo<-a- 
tii>n  of  county,  .*<■,>  map  of  f  >l.i<i.  ri  f.  )-l'i:    ii  tin-  Koko- 
sing  river,  and  Ihe  Bait,  and  i.>.  and  the  t'levf.,  Akron  and 
Col.  railways;  4.')  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbu.s.    It  i  Miita.uK  0 
churches,  8  .sehonl  htjildittifs.  ntir)  n  sf»rii)-w<»fk!v  ami  2  « ivk- 
Iv  newspa|K;rs ;  ami  lias  lM'iitm.tiv>'  ami  ir.n<-hin'-  w^rks, 
I  rtour-mills.  ami  iH-nt-wooil.  cairiauri-  and  wai; -n.  ami  furni- 
I  tnre  faetories.    Mt.  Vernon  .Vcadirnv  i  siv,  til  li  ilay  Aiivt-n- 
1  tisi  !  is  !!  mile  X.  K  of  ihec-itv,  and  Kenv  in  (  -.h  I'roteg- 
1  tiiii-  i  I :  opaliisSmtiesIE.  'Pm-.  (lHHiiir..ji!>: .  is'xiie.tnjT; 
[  (I'M})  G.titfa.  Emtok  or  "  KEf-LBiacAS." 
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MOUTH.  DISEASES  OP  TBI  3S7 


Jfonnt  VcTiioii ;  mngisterial  district ;  Fairfax  co.,  Va. 
(for  I'  iuiti'iti  of  11  (iiity.  see  ii»«i>  of  Virtritiia,  ret.  4-11):  on  the 

Pot'.iiwir  rjver,  »ml  "the  Wash.,  Alex,  and  Mt.  V.  Kh-frric 
li.'iilwiiT;  15  miles  lu  lun-  \\■n^llilli.•^llll,  1 1.  ( '.  It  l  uiiiains 
1 1n-  lii.ntp  and  tomb  of  <i«M)r||;i>  V\  u^tniiL'tuii,  iiui(  imsi'ii  willi 
at  r.-s  I.I  Ijintt  in  IH.^  by  the  ~  Ml.  ViTtimi  A->..- 

<  i:i;iiiri  fi  r  *'2<io,()0(>.  niid  *ince  (in-MT\ed  vithgri'jil  oart?  ih 
til.'  n-sociiii  1..U,  wliii'ii  i<  n  imiii.iiLiI  organization  with  Stulf 
ri j  jk'M  iUaLats.  'I'ltc  iiiuuiiioa  euiitains  manv  r*'lics  of  the 
\\itMhingtun  familv,  and  the  spot  is  visiteil  anniinlly  by 
tliouviiL.U.    Pop.  o'f  district  (18U«)  2.873 ;  (1WX1>  3.(Wa 

Hi'unt  ^  .  riion  Ladies"  .Vss(Hitttli>n  :  S<   tin  .\|ip. mlix. 

Houraing ;  the  otiicial  or  conventional  expression  of 
grief.  It  haa  Taried  uhk  h  at  ii;irer>'iit  times  and  in  differ- 
ent crmntrie?.  The  Hebrews  lore  the  garments,  cut  the  hair 
and  beanl,  strewed  lusluis  on  tlie  tiead,  went  b«relieaUed  and 
barefiioted,  hiuI  lay  ilown  oti  the  ground  weeping  hnd  smit- 
infT  the  breaat ;  llu'  [H-ri...d  uf  lunuriiiiiK  »n-^  scvun  liays,  Ijut 
for  M(>-«'s(iri(l  Aaron  tlu'V  iiU'UniLMi  thirty  days.  Tlu/ iiret'ks 
out  off  thtt  hair,  [."Ut  on  a  cunrse.  l)lack  f;anii'_-nt,  rt-tirwl  into 
ii<'<'hisi. .n,  an<l  wiiile.l.  VV'Jien  a  K""''" t  iCftuTHl  di.'d  th>_'  wholf 
army  cut  otT  their  hittr  and  the  lnaiu'--i  of  their  liursfs.  The 
p<:rio<l  of  mourning  wa.s  in  Athens  thirty  day.s,  but  :ii  Spuria 
only  tea.  With  the  Romans  the  mounmig*wa>  tin.stly  done 
l)y  thu  wnmen;  the  men  wore  black  clothes,  hut  only  for  a 
finv  days.  Public  mournini:s  oftoii  occurred  in  the  ihiys  of 
the  republic  on  the  occasion  of  some  [niblie  cHlaiuUy  or  »»n 
the  death  of  some  Krent  man;  during'  die  eni|iire.  on  the 
death  of  an  enippror.  Theo  all  biisiiie.s.s  shipped:  the  tem- 
ple!!, the  forum,  tlie  sc;hh>1.-,  and  the  luitli.s  were  close.l. 
The  iiiouriiuig  t'ol'.r  was  black  umicr  t.he  rtspublic,  but  dur- 
jn;;  the  empire  white  became  the  imnirniilg  Color  for  wiiiiieii. 
The  mourning  rites  imionu  ljarl..ariaiis  and  half  »aviigi;a  ure 
often  h'.rrible,  fre-pieiitly  iiive.hin^  serious  mutilations. 
Among  civili/iBd  Uiiiions  tlie  niouming  customs  have  be- 
come very  similar  in  modem  times,  and  consist  niostlv  in 
retirement  within  the  hou.se  and  avoidance  of  what  is  bright 
anil  noisy.  In  Kurnpie  and  America  the  mourning  color  is 
lilack  ;  lu  Turkey,  violet;  iu  China, white ;  in  Egypt, yellow. 

M<»n.sa-heii-No«elr :  Arab  gtiieral.  He  was  epp"int-  d 
by  the  Caliph  Wnliil  I.  hi«  iifuirimnt  in  Xorthern  Afnta, 
where  by  his  justii-..  Ik-  won  tiie  devnied  rtiTeriion  of  the  ro- 
fN»nt1v  P'lnverU'd  Ik^rbers  or  .Moors.  'Die  pro])0''aK  of  Coitnt 
.luiiati.  wlc.  offered  to  betni\  Sp:iiu  to  the  .Vlussuimaiis.  (ie- 
teriiiim-d  liiin  to  nndertiike  the  e.itniUesl  of  tliut  ccuutry. 
First  he  disjuitehed  Tnrik  the  Meior  \vttli  a  small  army. 
Tank  was  joined  by  Count  Julimi,  and  overthrew  the  Goths 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Xeres  (Oil),  iheir  kintr.  liocleric,  bo- 
inp  drownwl  in  the  OuadBlipiivir.  Moiisik  i. .^sed  the  strait 
and  rupidiy  eoniiileted  t  lie  suliju:;iil  i.  in  of  S|  .uin.  'J'lien  In- 
r«or;;!iiii/eii  tie-  coutitry,  iiinl  by  wise  and  knully  law^  i^'uve 
it  peace  and  prosperity.  He  wns  preparing  for  the  cimpiest 
of  Gaul,  but  IDS  virtues  an.l  succesiwa  arouwl  the  siisinciim 
of  the  jealous  caliph,  and  he  was  sumiinined  in  di^i^rm-..  to 
Damascus  for  trial.  Making"  triumphal  entrainje  iiilo  that 
city  with  i;iuneri<»e  spoils  and  tlMnisauils  uf  captives,  he  was 
Rlifl  more  suspectcti,  and  was  cuud.  luned  liy  the  new  caliph, 
Sdielman  I.,  t.i  payiuetit  i.f  an  enormous  tine  and  was  pub- 
licly flogged  (<lu).  His  two  sous  weru  uiiijssiicred.  Then  in 
contempt  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Mecca,  where  he 
soon  after  died  of  grief  and  old  age  (710).  £.  A.  Ci. 

Monse.  i  lur.  MIc«  [M.  Eng.  mom  <  0.  Eng.  mu«  (plur. 
mya):  O.  H.  Germ,  mua  >  Germ.  mnnx.  Cf.  .^anskr.  miiif-: 
Gr.^iSt:  Lat.  mujt,  inomtu] :  thec<,mmon  name  ..f  thehou.se 
mouse  (Mm  mu/tenhut),  jHtpularly  applied  to  many  spe<des 
of  small  rodents,  duelly  i.f  the  futility  Miiridtf,  although  a 
fpw  l>phin)r  to  rrlat.  'l  fttmilies.  Such  are  the  jumping  ntief 
(X.niux)  of  tlie  fauiily  Zapoduim  (sec  Deer-mol-sk),  tin 
}hn  k.  I  tuico  {i'enjj/mttnuif),  belonging  to  the  Dipodidtp,  and 
the  ..liirmice  {M»oxu«},  fonning  the  family  Myoxidte.  The 
liel  l  mice,  or  voTi"«.  Iwlunsj  tn  tlie  (jenn^  An'ttnln,  which  in- 
clii'le?  many  sj-e.  irs  and  lias  r. 'pr.  s.'tiral  i\ <  ^  in  both  the 
Old  whI  Nuw  NV  oilds.  Tlie  w  liit.  -l'. ••  I  d  .  .r  .1.  .  r  mi'i^e  belong 
to  the  genus //fif/wromys,  whieb  i-~  r\.  Ih-im  I;.  Ai'i.  re  ihl 

The  Tsoiiw  rnoiiw  is  a  iiativr  ..f  the  r  iM  World,  but,  like 
the  rat,  has  been  uniut.ni  j. .urdly  inl  i.'.liiceil  by  man 
liiri'iiijli. lilt  nearly  ilii>  win.  ..  wi.iin,  an<i  thrives  in  his  habi- 
tations fr.m  the  arctic  to  tic  f  >rrid  zone,  its  aniaxint;  fecun- 
dity eiinl  liiiL;  It  ti  .  Ill '111  mil  utr.'iiusl  iiimierous  eiieiuies,  in- 
cluiling  its  laru'.  r  n  hitive.  I  h.  nil.  l  ielrr  favorable  (-t>n- 
ditions  the  houNj  luouse  bi  e  .nies  m  ini-«ild,  and  does  much 
damage  to  store<l  grain. 

The  vu'iuUA  Muall  mice,  |>arti(-uhirly  those  of  tiie  genus 


Arvieola,  inflict  great  damatre  by  destroying  growing  or 
standing'  cnips,  and  then'  have  been  -m  li  piauues  of  volcs 
in  Thcssalv  iwkd  ^k.*olJJ»lid  that  inoculation  with  the  virus 
nf  a  c.  iiita^'ious  disease  was  rt^rted  tO  in  Older  to  destroy 
them,  but  witii  oDly  pttrliAl  succtiss.  F.  A.  L. 

MAiittaj,  JiAK  Ajnowl  VicioE  Mabtot,  de:  See  llismi 

i.t  ^^.IS8V. 

•Mouth.  IHs^asesof  the:  The  mouth  is  s  ibjected  to  so 
many  irritati.  .us  that  it  seems  remarkable  ti.  fiiel  aii)  mouths 
in  a  litttUhy  eoudition.  On  account  of  the  arrunj^cjucui  of  the 
coating,  however,  it  recjuires  cither  a  great  irritation,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminislied  resi.stance,  or  both,  before  dis- 
ease develojis  in  the  mouth.  From  the  aspect  of  causation, 
it  is  convenient  to  make  the  divi»ion  of  the  ciisea.ses  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cbMi|p!  found  in  the  mouth.  We  there- 
fore have  the  inSamnutions,  which  induce  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  diseases  found  in  the  mouth,  and  such  other 
changes  as  will  have  to  be  described.  Irritations  may  be  of 
various  kinds,  either  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  or  in 
the  form  of  lower  forms  of  life.  Again,  the  point  of  view 
must  not  be  lost  sight  oC  tbkt  the  motith  has  the  property 
of  secretioD ;  i.  Si.  eertaio  mbttMooes  are  eliminiUed  Irom  the 
system  Iqr  it*  glanda.  and  thee*  sufaalaiioet  ouQ' fin  to 
sufflcient  initAtioii  to  canae  inlUiniutioo,  An  inflammar 
tion  of  tbe  nxmijl  ii  odled  ftenatflA^  and  of  this  there  are 
the  followiaf  varifitiM:  CtUairMUB,  ^anua,  hyphomyce- 
tica,  tyAlihoM^  tnuptm,  dipMkeritiea,  ^fphUUieOt  and  gam- 
grm0$ii. 

iHomaUHt  eatarrMH*  is  found  as  the  resatta  of  tnekaii- 
liness ;  of  nritation,  too  hot  food,  ioo  aorid ;  andft  alkalfoa; 
in  the  Dfeaenoe  of  aoao*  of  tlie  exantherai^  L  9,  measles, 
scarlet  nrer;  with  feTos  in  senenL  It  is  niainied,  and  it 
seems  Jttttlt,  that  Dearly  all  the  forma  of  ttomaiitu  are 
either  preceded  or  aMomnanicd  by  this  fonn.  Its  sjmptaaia 
are  thocie  of  nearly  all  other  forms — more  or  less  pain,  gen- 
eral constitutional  reaction  ;  but  it  is  marked  by  redness, 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  mouth,  and,  in  ttome  bad  cases, 
hnnorrhage. 

Synmatifis  uleeroM  is  found  in  scorbutic  children,  in  lead 
and  mercury  poisoning,  and  frcemently  fn  those  in  which  it 
seems  im|H>ssible  to  deteniiine  the  cause.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  formatirm  of  an  uU-eraiivt  band  at  the  gums 
tthere  they  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth.  It  never  de- 
velops in  toothless  children.  The  uleerativo  prcH'e-ss,  called 
a  necrobioBifl,a  molecular  deu'h,  is  e  haractcristic  for  the  dis- 
ease. With  this  we  have  a  ^v.  at  nmuunt  of  salivation  and 
always  very  fetid  saliva.  The  disea.sed  nrocess  is  no  respect- 
er of  tissues,  in  that  it  hnwens  the  teeth,  and  frequently  at- 
tacks the  bones  of  the  jaws.  Sometimes  it  runs  into  the 
form  calle<l  gtomatifut  gangrnauut,  and  then  becomes  fatal ; 
even  without  this  termination  stomatitis  ulcerosa  is  always 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  disease. 

Stomatitis  nyphomyctlica,  better  known  as  thrusii,  is 
produced  by  one  of  tlie  hyphomyeetes  which,  for  cooTfln- 
lence,  has  l)eeii  ('alhsl  the  mrcharomycea  albicans.  It  is  a 
di.tease  which  o<:eurs  nun't  fn>ipiently  in  infants,  and  in 
adults  who  have  been  reduced  by  previous  illnes.« — con- 
sumption, typhoid  fever,  etc.  It  is  chamcterizml  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  membranous  spots,  white  or  grayish  white,  de- 
posited within  the  membrane  of  the  moulh,  but  always  in 
Its  outer  layer.  These  membranes  are  made  up  of  the'fun- 
ifus  and  jwrls  of  the  iiuu'ous  membrane,  especially  epithe- 
lial cells;  they  arc  detached  with  some  difTlculty,  and  s<tme- 
times  there  is  left  a  bleeding  s|xjt  where  they  are  detuclie<l. 
The  disease  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  diphtheria  of 
the  mouth,  but  careful  examination  makes  this  error  iin- 
powihle.  As  a  rule,  the  disea-se  is  BinefinMo  \n  treatment^ 
and  IS  only  to  lie  ItKikesI  u|H>n  as  h  uravr  uin.  n  tvlian  im- 
plant«><l  u|H>n  a  general  j'roi-c^s  alreaily  griu>'. 

Stomatitis  ap/it/tomt  :-  eluirnclerized  bv  tic  aiipearancf 
of  small  blister^  in  t}i<-  muuth  (uphtlui-).  'Their  eniptu  n  is, 
preceded  by  tin. i.  ].->«  constitutional  d.-t  n rh  itn  i-.  and 
practically  tin  y  n  pi.  -i nt  that  form  of  skin  trout  o  kra  wu 
as  herjtes,  exi'.'pt  th  ii  'hrv  iipp.'iir  ui  i»n  the  nuu''.iis  nn m- 
braiie.  Then>  i.s  but  one  [losiliveiy  ik'terinined  cati.s* ,  liiat 
of  the  maiiife.stal ion  of  the  fool-aml-tiu»uth  disease  of  cat- 
tle in  man.  As  this  is  of  very  run-  oi-eurri'iu-e  in  the  U.  S., 
and  as  aphtlm*  are  coiiimon,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
there  are  many  other  p>iisons  which  nmy  produce  this  ilis- 
■  ea-se.  ,\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  d..  .  it  fi.  pi  :i:'y  in  pticii- 
nioiiic  and  other  fevers  and  vio  v  <  .  itisuunly  in  iisfurbances 
of  the  ga-tlro-illtestinul  Ini.  tijat  it  seettis  .1-  il'  till-  i;  s- 

ease  might  be  produced  by  a  numbvr  of  poisuus  acting  either 
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directly  ufxin  tlic  mucous  membrane  or  inrlireetlv  through 
the  iifrvous  KV»tom.  as  i»  the  ciw^?  in  lierpi's.  lii  unci  of  it- 
»f]t  Hiomalituf  aphlhota  is  not  a  <laniji"rous  affection,  but 
nmy  lH;ct>ino  m  hs  the  result  of  secondary  infection  of  the 
HbrH-niotis  which  are  left  when  the  Wi«tcr  breaks.  Of  «^o. 
vutlitia  croii'fMm.  dij/htluriliea,  mad  giwhililiea  little  need 
be  8iti<l  in  this  place.  They  are  M  local  luauife&tatioiui  of  u 
(JiMca-M.-  );ru\  or  tliau  is  expressed  by  tbe  tenn  stomatitia.  See 
Croi  p,  Diphtiikria,  and  Stpbilis. 

Stomatiliit  gaugrenoaa  ia  br  far  the  raost  serious  form  of 
inHuuiintttioit  of  the  mouthy  in  that  it  u^uullv  ends  fatjiUr. 
It  is  found  only  in  subjects  very  much  debilitated  by  prc- 
viou)«  illness,  and  manifeaU  itself  by  u  Kangrenous  ^jtot  upon 
the  check,  which  grows  so  as  to  nerforate  the  cheek,  and 
finally  iimy  include  the  whole  of  the  face,  the  neck,  attack- 
ing the  bones  and  learing  a  cavity,  black  and  fetid,  giving 
to  the  patient  a  most  horrible  ap|>earaiice.  The  odor  from 
this  prooeas  is  so  penetrating  that  it  mar  [lervade  the  whole 
bonseu  Fortunately,  this  disease  is  not  frequently  met  with 
ID  private  practice,  but  is  most  commonly  seen  in  hospitals. 
It  seems  the  great  chance  of  saving  these  |)alienls  lies  in 
early  interference — the  gangrenous  tissue  must  be  removed, 
best  by  the  actual  cauten,'  (white  heat),  then  bv  chemicals. 
In  latter  years  more  cures  have  been  re|)ortedby  meuuiof 
this  active  interference  than  ever  before. 

In  reganl  to  the  f^eneral  treatment  of  alomntHig  it  may 
be  said  that  surgical  cleanliness  is  the  principle  that  under- 
lies successful  treatment.  Wi>  have  many  remetlies  which 
ere  especially  valuable  as  applications  to  the  mouth— chlo- 
rate of  nolii^ium.  permanganate  (»f  iMita^sium,  nitrate  of 
silver,  salicylie  acid.  etc. ;  but  their  application  alone  will 
be  of  little  avail  unl^  done  intelligently.  On  the  whole, 
these  forms  of  jlisease  are  very  amenable  to  treatment,  but 
they  ought  not  to  l>e  overlooked  on  MKOunt  of  their  appar- 
cnt'harmlejuness,  as,  as  in  the  Case  of  Uomatitit  vtarota, 
(hey  may  l>e  followed  bjr  gnvc and daa(ei«ua cuiMqiiaiMies 
if  not  properlv  treated. 

For  ot  her  dwemna  connected  with  the  mouth,  see  Tovoue, 
Wi  mps,  etc.  F.  FoRrtiHtiutu. 

Movable  Feasts:  Sw  Easter. 

Movers.  Fraxz  Karl:  theologian:  b.  in  Koesfeld.  West- 
phalia, July  17,  l^MiO;  studied  theoliigy  and  the  Oriental 
languages  at  MUtister  1825-20;  was  pastor  of  Berkum 
81).  antl  then  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Honian  Catholic 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Bresinu,  where  be  died,  Sept.  iiS, 
ISSO.   Ills  princiiwl  work  is  Die  l'hOnizi»r{ji-Hta^  18W-48). 

Howat,  Sir  Oliver,  LL.  D.,  G.  C.  M.  O.;  statesman :  b.  in 
Kinptnn,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  22.  1>*20;  was  called  to  the 
barm  IMl,  and  ap|>ointcd  a  queen's  counsel  in  1896i.  lie 
was  a  commissioner  for  consolidating  the  public  general 
statutes  for  ('niii«l!i  and  Tpper  Canada,  respet^tivcly,  in 
188(;  a  men^ix  i  ><(  the  Quebec  union  conference  iK((4: 
pnaidrat  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Ontario  lHtt7->!>U, 
and  baa  been  president  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  To)-<:into. 
He  rspreaenlea  South  Ontario  in  Canada  Assembly  1957-64; 
North  OxfMd  in  Ontario  Parliament  tlnoa  1872;  was  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  in  Bntwii-Dorion  Koverotneni  In  Aug., 
1888;  Postma-iter-Ceneral  in  Sandlleld  Maedonald-Dorioii 
gOTemment  18G:t~64.  and  the  latter  yttx  was  appointed 
Vico^hancellor  of  I'pper  Canada^ an  oflllee  he  resi^^ned  Oct. 
25. 1872,  on  Ijeing  calletl  upon  toifonn  a  new  adminislnition 
for  Ontario,  lie  was  Premier  and  Atlortu  y-Oeneral  of  On- 
tario from  Oc  t.,  l«T3,  to  July,  ItNW^hen  he'lK-came  Minister 
af  JuKtioe  of  the  Dominion  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier's  cabinet. 
l\f  was  appointed  Lieutenavit-OoT«nior  of  Ontario  Kov.  IS, 
18P7.  He  was  knighted  inltiaS. 

Mowatt.  kttvk  Coat;  anthor:  b.  in  Bordeaux,  France, 
in  1819:  daughter  of  Samuel  Oouvemeur  Ocden,  a  New 
York  merchant;  married  to  James  Mowatt,  a  lawyer,  when 
eh«  was  only  sixtei  n  years  old ;  published  in  1886  her  first 
work,  a  pnctical  romance  entitled  Ptlayo.or  ihr.  Cavtm  of 
Covadmiyri.  using  the  pen-name  **  Isaliel,"  and  in  1887  a 
satirical  answer  to  aoiae  adverse  criticisini*,  under  the  title 
-Htviewerg  Jievifmd,  During  a  sojourn  in  £uro|>e  becauiiie 
of  ill  heahb,  she  vvota  QuUara,  the  fierman  Slm-r.  a  phiv, 
published  in  1840'.  She  began  in  Boston,  Oct.  28,  istt.  a 
aeriee  of  dnnnatie  reailinits,  contlnned  in  Providence  and 
Kew  Toric;  bM  discontinued  tbem  and  mtnmed  to  literary 
work,  writiuK  naoaine  stories,  whteh  she  eij^ncd  "  UeUii 
Berkiey."  Sia  atso  wrote  Faakiam,  a  comedy,  produced 
with  suoecss  at  the  Park  thcatnv  New  York,  bi  March, 
and  In  June,  1849,  she  appeared  at  that  theater  as  Pauline, 
in  TAe  Ladg  of  Lsmt,  afterward  acting  in  sevenl  other 


cities  in  the  U,  S.  and  in  England.  In  1847  she  WTfitcan- 
ot  her  play,  Armand.  or  (he  Peer  and  the  Peasant.  Her  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York, 
June  3,  1854.  Iler  husband  had  died  in  1H5I,  and  in  1K54 
she  was  married  to  William  F.  Ritchie,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Her  chief  w^ritings,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  Tht 
Forlune-JIunterilH42);  Ettlyn.ora  Heart  Unmasked (IH^); 
The  Autobiographu  of  an  ^4e/re««  (1854) ;  Mimic  Life,  or 
Before  and  Behttid  th'e  Curtain  (1855);  Twin  Pones  (1**37); 
Fairy  Fingers  (1865);  The  Mute  Sinaer(lim};  The  <  Urg>f- 
man's  ^yife,  and  other  Sketches  (1807).  D.  near  London, 
Eii;.'lund,  July  -J-l,  ISTO. 

Mowbray,  11i:m!y  Suukins  :  tiL'iir<  -)  iiiiiter ;  b.  in  Alex- 
arninn.  K^'>j>t,  nf  i'.iiu-lisli  iiai-riit-.  m  l>r>H;  was  taken  to 
the  U.S.  wiii-n  ji  diiM  ami  liM'd  in  Nurth  Adams.  Mass, 
Heceivi-d  nn  li]  pi 'in"  iiii-iit  t<i  thf  C  .S.  Milit.iiv  Aiinliiny, 
but  spent  only  one  yvM'  there  aiivl  went  \<>  I'jtris  in  18TM, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Id :  e-lMiin-d  and  painted 
in  Pfiri^- itnii!  1S85,  when  he  .-  til.  <l  in  Nrw  ^'ll^k;  IwoHme 
a  iiiriiii-iT  'if  ihe  Society  nf  Aiiirrn  ;in  .\rti-ls  IssCi :  N;iti.>ii. 
al  A<«ili  r:iiriaii  TM!»2t  wu-  uwari i^-ii  the  Clark  pri/<-  at  ihe 
NatiDUiil  .\i  aili'iuy,  Ni  w  Vcik,  I'^'^'^.  He  is  a  s-:riiii|:  .'in<l 
graceful  draughtsman  und  a  brilliant  colorist;  well  known 
its  an  illustrator.  Studio  in  New  Yofk.  W.  A.  G. 

Mowing-machines:  See  REAPts'a-ii.icarKi:s. 

Moxa  [from  Japanese  mokusa] :  name  applied  to  a  form  ol 
the  actual  caut«ry  whose  use  was  derival  from  the  Japaiiese 
and  Chinese  through  the  Portuftuesc.  The  down  from  the 
leaves  of  Artemisia  moxa,  the  pith  of  the  sninflower,  cuttoa 
or  lint  soaked  in  solution  of  saltpeter  and  then  dried,  a 
ideilget  ol  spider's  web,  or  a  lump  of  madou  is  rolled  into  a 
little  cone  and  placed  uiton  the  part  which  It  is  desirtxl  to 
caulcrizBb  It  is  then  set  on  fire  and  held  in  place  by  a  hair- 
pin or  an  instrument  called  a  porte-nioxa.  The  neighlmring 
parts  are  surrounded  by  wet  lint.  There  is  no  atlvanlage 
over  the  hot  iron  in  this  inetb™!,  and  it  is  more  painful.  It 
is  rarely  finpaiyed.  K  ,  -  il  by  Willia-M  Pi.i'M.k. 

MoyabaHi'ba,  or  Muyobuin'ba:  a  Ia>wii  uf  I'lru;  caitjtal 
of  the  department  of  Lor*'lo;  on  the  river  Alayo  or  Mova- 
b«nil>a,  a  branch  of  the  Ilualla^ii;  42H  miles  N.  c»f  Lima 
and  2.840  f(i-t  iii>i'\r  tin'  >tl\.     It       liltic  niMir  ll;aii  It  liirge' 

I village,  the  iiuiisis  li.  inp;  ><  nit  tied  ovt  r  a  witU;  urea  and 
generally  thatch<ii  wi;fi  I'Mlin-leavcs,  Most  of  the  inhal>- 
ifantsare  Indinn^.  ami  tli-  ■  inly  imiustry  of  iiniwirlMiice  is 
'  tlic  inuliufai.luro  r.f  ji];:ja].ii  cr  I'jitiiiiiai  hats.  l\li  i\ (il'Kiiilta 
luis  Nin;f  traili'  willi  llrn/.il  by  wiiy  of  liie  llilalljii;;i  atld 
.\inaz'iii;  1  in' cliiif -.iisiail-  ;i>  ;:iTjitly  increased  ii 'iiiiii.rce 
is  tiie  lai  k  iif  ^'i«..il  mail-  over  itie  Ainlf^s,  Pop,  (Ib^SUj  esti- 
mated, It.M'O.  11.  11.  S, 

Mo'ya  y  ('ontm'ras,  I^fhro,  de:  prelat^i  and  adminis- 
trator; b.  in  the  dio<;e.se  of  Cordova,  S|»ain,  about  152U.  11a 
graduated  a-s  doctor  of  canon  law  at  Sahnnar.ra,  was  In- 
quisitor in  Murcia.  and  in  1571  was  sent  to  Jb  xun  in  o'.ab- 
lish  the  TnqiiiNition  there.  In  Dec,  1574,  he  was  consecrated 
Archbi.shop  of  Mexiw,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Count  of 
Conifla  he  wa.s  acting  viceroy  Sept.  25, 15H4.  to  Oct.  17,  15H5. 
In  15U1  he  n'sitnufl  the  archbishopric  and  went  to  Spain, 
\r!irri'  in  Jan.,  15511.  he  l>ecaine  president  of  the  Council  of 
th.  lii  l  .  s.    1).  in  Madrid,  Dec,  15«.tl.  U.  H.  S. 

MoTlan,  Gen.  Stkphen*:  b.  in  Ireland  in  1734;  i>etUed  in 
Philadelj>hia,  Pa.,  some  years  before  the  Revolution;  pre- 
sented himself  to  (Jen.  Mfathington  nt  rumbri.ifri'.  MoaSnat 
a  volunteer,  and,  being  a  gentleman  <  <f  i:i'0i1  iihieaiion  and 
aildress.  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  Mar.  •%  177fl^Oommi8» 
s4kry-grnerHl  June  5 ;  commanded  the  Fourth  Light Dnffooos 
in  1777;  participated  in  Qieeae'e  Southern  campaipi  in 
1781 :  was  appointed  brevet  brigadier-general  Nov.  il,  I7f^'l: 
Ik<<  nine  n  farmer  atO<»shen;  wai  register  and  rcconb  r  if 
Ch.  r  r  uuty  17l'2-l)3;  for  several  years  conimis.-:( m  r 
of  law  for  the  district  of  Pcuti-v iMuim.  and  vicc-presitlent 
of  the  .Societvof  the  Cincinnm  i  in  l'>0<),  and  dcvelorx-d  a 
great  and  beneficial  activitr  in  public  iil^  D,  in  f  biuukl- 
phia,  Apr.  11, 1811. 

Moyse,  HvAasTBs:  soldier;  b.  in  Hericoiut,  Santo  Do- 
mingo,  in  1769;  a  Negro  slave,  nephew  of  TocaSAJST  Lotf- 
VKKTUM  {f.  ».).  He  \v««  among  the  first  of  those  who 
rebelled  la  1700,  and  illsplayed  great  courage,  soon  bcGom- 
i  tig  a  iMiler.  On  Mar.  38. be  eompellsd  the  eonunsnder 
at  La  Crdx  do  Bouquet,  Breton  d«  la  villandrle,  (o  ntieak 
to  Port  ait  PcilMSSi  and  incited  a  general  revolt  in  tlia  west- 
ern tmd  soutbenk  oounties.  He  was  prepariiw  to  maidi 
agaiast  Port  au  Prince  whm  the  goveraor,  Blanrhriaadsb 
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Induced  many  of  the  insurffont  cJiisfs  to  dialMUid  t\wir  fol- 
lowers by  proitii-tiiii;  tlinii  onfran('hiM!ment.  Ifoy^i*  j»iiu<<l 
the  fi)ri-«'-s  of  Jcnn  Francois,  was  placcil  in  cominaiul  of  the 
Nejrn)«'!«  of  the  county  of  Du  Poiulon.  and  remained  active 
in  the  rebellion  for  several  Teat&  In  1793  he  leumod  to 
rva<l  and  write.  He  joinod  TouMKint  Lom-erture  in  1794. 
and  fought  for  the  French  cause  a^iinist  the  Knglish,  whom 
he  finally  drove  from  the  islaml  in  1798.  He  coinmamled 
the  right  wing  of  ToussHinl'!t  army  in  the  inviLsion  of  t)iu 
Spanish  part  of  Santo  Doming,  and  deffate<l  the  .Spanish 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivor  Nissa,  entering  Santo  I)ominp> 
with  Toussaint  Jan.  2.  IBOl.  Tousstaint  sent  him  as  gi>ncral 
inspector  of  agriculture  ti*  thi'  northern  part  of  Hayti,  and 
befrire  long  Moyiic  again  joiitod  Jean  Kran(,'ois  in  rel>ellion 
agaiosl  TonSMUDt,  who  ordered  his  arrest  and  con'!>'!rin>'<! 
nTin  (O  doth  without  a  trial.  lie  and  twenty-thru-  nf  Ins 
HoUawtn  wen  szacutad  in  Fort  ao  Prince,  Dec.  25,  1801. 

XtttMbf^Bei  mS-llin-beek':  a  Portuguese  proviaoc  on 
t1i««Mt  CMut  of  Afriea,  exteodioff  from  Capo  Delgadoto 
tha  nMHilli  oC  tha  Zambesi  rivet,  the  ooast  regions  farther 
&,  foraMtlr  a  part  of  Mozambinne,  now  constituting  the 
piOTinee  of  Lorenv'o  Marques.  Thi««!  two  provinces  were 
«oiistitute<l  (1891 1  the  stut^  of  ICast  Africa,  each  province 
baving  i(!<  own  capital,  and  the  eorernor  of  the  state  residing 
In  each  alternately.  The  Britidi  poacssions  form  the  west- 
en  frontier.  The  chief  towns  are  Blozambirjue  and  Quili- 
mane.  £ach  settlement  on  the  coast  has  its  own  local  gov- 
emncnt.  The  coast  land  is  low,  with  a  rich,  humid  soil  and 
a  Iwt;  moist  climate,  which  make  it  est  remely  fert  ile.  Large 
lurmsts  of  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  all  VHrieties  of  tropical 
firuits  are  gathered.  )Iip(X))H)t«ui,  clepbaata,  lion.<(,  croiN»- 
diiee,  and  flainingoos  abound.  On  the  islands  and  shonis 
witli  which  the  coast  is  frin^d  turtles  are  caught  in  gr«-at 
numbers,  and  pearl-fishing  is  vcrv  remunerative ;  tortoisu- 
sbell  is  a  staple  article  of  export.  Prised  bj  C.  C.  Auais. 

MoaaaU^Mj  capital  of  Ihe  Portuguese  prorince  of 
NesiabiiliM;  in  lat.  15*  y  S.i  on  a  samll  eoial  island  near 
the  oiobMi  of  a  bayt  milea  long  and  5  raileawidefseomap  of 
Afriesit  ni.  7-Q),  It  ia  deftaoded  by  three  forts,  has  a  good 
harbor*  and  soma  trade  in  tiee,  gum,  gold-dost,  ebony,  tor- 
toisMbell,  and  timber.  Tha  atreeta  are  verr  narrow,  and 
tha  hoBSoa  are  all  whitewasbed.  Fsp.  about  8,000,  of  whom 
abont  7j000  an  stara,  and  tfaa  rest  Arabs,  Indiaa  nanbants, 
and  PoTtttguese. 

Mo^awbtqna  Cbaanel :  tbe  strait  between  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  and  tiie  island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  about  1,000 
miles  in  length,  witJi  a  brsadth  of  between  500  and  OOO 
miles  at  its  entrances,  and  of  nearlr  800  miles  in  the  middle. 
The  Comoro  island-<  !>r  •     its  inirt^icrn  fjUfN  t. 

Mosarab'ie  Lltnrgy  [minanih  ic,  duhv.  of  ni'it'imh, 
from  S|)an.  ntdziirain ,  from  Arab,  moaln'rih.  deriv.  of  te'ar- 
rab,  become  an  Arab,  deriv.  of  arab,  Arab]  :  the  liturgv  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Saracens  in  .Sfwin.  called  J/bz- 
arabe*,  Arabs  by  adoption.  Ephesine  in  its  type,  if  not  in 
its  origin,  and  not  called  Moxarabic  till  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  in  the  eighth  century,  it  is,  in  its  grounil- 
work  at  least,  c<N3val  with  the  intriHluction  of  Chri.slianily 
into  Sf)ain.  At  Draga,  in  .W8,  it  wa-*  »vl  asiilo  for  the  Ito- 
man  liturgr,  but  restored  at  Toledo  in  589;  and  at  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  in  633.  after  some  improvements 
l»y  lieander  of  Seville  (d.  595)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  (KtO). 
tlio  use  of  it  was  extended  to  all  .Spain.  Further  iinprovo- 
ments  were  introduced  by  Ildefonso  of  Toledo  (d.  667),  but 
in  the  eleventh  oentury  (in  Aragon  1071,  and  in  Castile  1074) 
it  gave  place,  by  royal  authority,  to  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Thruugb  the  innnenoe  and  example  of  Cardinal  Ximonk 
(14a»-l917)  the  use  of  it  was  revived  in  Tol.iU,  (after  1502). 
in  Salamanca  (1817),  and  in  Valladolid  (I'lOT).  By  the  con- 
cordat of  18tt  pcoTlslon  was  made  for  its  oontiniianee  at 
Toledo,  bat  nowham  elas.  It  has  been  monoonoed  **tbe 
rtehaat,  tbe  ftilleat,  the  most  varied  of  all  Known  liturgies." 
It  bean  great  memblance  to  the  liallleao  liturgr,  and  is 
noted  forlts  use  of  Seriptara.  It  has  been  edited  dt  Leslie 
(1755),  Lorsmaim  (1774),  and  Arevalns  (1804).  See  >l{gne's 
LaHn  IWrolefjf  (mla.  ixxxv,,  Ixxsvi..  tfKiO)  and  John  Ma- 
aon  Veale''«  jBamm  Cfturdk,  Qmtral  Jntroduttion  (l^'iO), 
and  lefwfyMpfy  mut  Church  Mittorg  (&d  ed.  I4W7). 

Reviswl  by  S.  M.  Jacksoit. 

Xozart,  Germ.  pron.  md'tsiiart,  I/KoHti.n :  the  father  of 
Wolfgang  Amadens  Mozart;  b.  Nov.  14,  1719;  was  himself 
a  voluminous  composer,  and  was  kapalltneister  tO  IIm  A«oh- 
bisbop  of  Salzburg,  tic  deserve*  remembntnca  tor  two  n» 
iona:  first,  for  having  excellently  condoeted  the  earij  edu- 
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cation  of  (he  son  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  hII  time.  Second,  for  his  own  great  Violilt 
Sehnol  ( AtiL'>lMir^.  )7.V1).  wblchmiur  be  termed  the  first  theo- 
retical ami  5ir;i.  tlcal  method  for  that  instrument  ever  pul>- 
lished.  It  iiassed  through  numerous  editions  in  various  lan- 
guages, aiui  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  work  of  its  kind. 
1).  lit  SnI/liurg,  May  28,  1787,  Duulky  Buck. 

Mozart,  Wolfoano  Amadci'S,  sometimes  called  JEA!t 
Chrvmostome  Thkoj-hii.e  SKiism.Nu:  pianist  and  composer; 
b.  at  the  city  of  Salzburg.  Germany,  Jan.  27,  1756.  At  four 
years  of  age  he  playe<l  the  violin  with  astonishing  ease  an«l 
expression,  and  coni|»os<Hl  minuets  and  simple  pieces.  When 
the  bov  was  six  vears  of  age  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  vis- 
ited >funich  and  Vienna  with  his  son  and  daughter,  Mari- 
anne, whose  nerformances excited  greatadmiration.  In  VlVt 
I^ofKild  made  a  second  tour  with  the  children,  visiting  the 
moMt  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  although  only  eight 
years  of  age  WolfgRng  composed  most  of  the  svrophoniea 
which  were  played  at  the  concerts.  Ttif  family  visited  Gng^ 
land  in  1764  and  remained  until  late  in  1760,  when  Wolfgang 
returned  home  to  study  commsilion  under  his  father  for  a 
few  months.  The  works  of  Ilandel,  which  he  brought  from 
I<ondon,  and  those  of  Bach  became  his  cla.ssical  models, 
lie  studied  also  some  of  the  Iwst  Italian  ma-sters,  getting 
from  them  his  marvelous  skill  in  making  each  of  his  vocd 
narts  nieUxIiotis  and  graceful  even  in  the  most  constrained 
harmonic  situations.  In  1767  Leopold  and  the  children 
went  to  Vienna,  and  remained  there  more  than  a  year, 
hoping  to  imj>rove  their  fortunes,  but  they  reaped  only  locsa 
and  disappointment,  owing  chieflr  to  tfie  jealousy  of  the 
Italian  court  musicians,  and  gladly  left  Austria  for  Italy. 
White  in  Rome  Wolfgang  wrote  from  memory,  after  hear- 
ing it  but  onco.  tlic  Knstcr  n.usic  jierforined  in  the  Sistino 
chapel.  At  Milim  an  nju  ru  by  young  Mozart,  Mitridate, 
was  broui,'lit  tlic  stu^'u  nwA  repeated  twenty  times.  The 
wHoIm  tour  was  n  sui  >  .  ss,  nii<l  on  his  return  he  was  ap- 
i"]ini((i  court  ari.'urii^t  )i>  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
Fr. iiii  1777  to  1779  \\p  rr'sifh  d  in  Paris.  In  175^0  he  was 
ciilliil  to  Munich  by  Priiu-i'  flmrl.s  TlieiKlnre  uf  Uuviiria  to 
writr  thf»  opera  Idoniinm.  In  Ibis  enlinlv  ih'w  cri'ation 
Mo/iirt  lull  1 1  lit'  i'<  irin  r-^t<iiii'  of  (Ininmt  ir  ci  iin|i/isit  ii  pd — a  serv- 
ice whii  li  till-  nmst  ciiiiiirnl  of  liis  ^ iicicKwirs  fully  ac- 
knowli'ilu"-.  It>  tiriijiiiiilit y  and  lifnu!v  iH'crutic  Ht  <iiii'e  the 
delight  of  his  aii'lient'e,  and  earned  hiiii  i  vi  ii  iiiore  thiin  his 
usual  pnii'-i-.  The  Archbishop  of  Snlztuir;:  at  <iii<f  had  Md- 
zart  return  witti  hi«i  honors  from  Munich,  and  in  17>^1  inuve 
wil  h  liim  Id  \'i-'iinu  ii>  a  tmTiilivr  of  his  housoliold,  luit  t  rcutcd 
him  a  mcnia!.  AfN-r  u  (ruttles<$  reuioatitrancL'  Mozart 
ri  'i^'iHii,  utiil  gave  Ics-.iiis  for  a  living  in  Vii^nnn,  which 
t hri'i-iirtcr  »a-  hi¥  htjiiu-.    Iti  hp  married  ('onsfance 

\\  I'luT,  a  ])iaii)^t,  who~>-  fare  ami  Iom'  were  iii^  grralt'sl  hi_-lp 
and  happillei^8.  Joseph  II..  fond  of  kalian  iniisic  and  of 
his  Italian  masters,  the  tiiotniis  uf  Mo/.arl.  >ii)w  in 
granting  him  any  privileKea.  Finally,  Die  EHijuhrung  au« 
dem  Srnitl  was  onlereu,  and  paid  for  with  fifty  ducats. 
The  oriLrinality  of  this  work  at  ftr»t  hid  its  beauties  from 
the  pt  ojilc  of  N  irnna,  but  ihcoiK  ra  nmi|i3  a  deep  impression 
on  tiji'  jiiLi~i<  ians  till  !.•  aii<I  on  all  i  ln.sx'.'i  in  oilier  parts  of 
Eurti]"'.    The  ■■nijuTor  .Mozart  thf  oflirc  of  composer 

to  the  court  aiiJ  a  salur_\  of  Si.iii  tlorin-,  luit  willi  astonishing 
indiflfert' ill  <■  made  iiis  olli<  e  u  -inci  urc.  To  sustain  his 
family  M(,i/4iit  wiis  >jbliK*-d  to  givo  )i  ~snns.  writp  waltzes 
and  ! .  iiitrcdanses  for  balls,  and  give  <  nnc  i  i  ts  in  ni  i^'hbor- 
ing  nti.  -i.  It  wa-s  not  till  his  twentv  i  i^'hi  ii  vi  ar(  17*^4  tlmt 
lhes«' I'tilif  in'Tal  laliors  were  foljowoii  \<\  ntiint.-rriij  toil  in- 
dustry ill  composition.  The  opjHjrluiuiy  whiih  wtuhii  and 
royalty  rcfiiwd  to  give  came  un.-nuight  in  the  libretto  of  H 
yozze  di  Figaro,  written  for  >lozart  by  the  j)Oor  jMK't  Da 
Ponte  in  17i?8.  Tliis  ojxTa,  liin-hrii  in  -i\  \4  i  ok-,  hail  i:rcHt 
success  throughout  Europe.  Many  ollei-s  uusiie  to  liim  iJien 
from  various  courts,  but  Mozart  was  fond  of  Vienna,  and 
even  of  his  indifferent  emperor.  The  people  of  l^ragne  aske<! 
for  an  ojierH.  and  Don  Otocnnui  was  written  for  them  in 
1TH7.  In  17HH  Miixart  began  to  fc'el  depr«>s,<eil  liy  hisdiwaxe 
of  the  lungx  atitl  the  nerves.  A  mysterious  hm  -sini.'.  r(com- 
inissi<ini'<l  l)v  Count  Walsegg) came  to  him  and  tn^iigLd  him 
to  write  a  /i'f(/</i>m.  refusing  anj-  information  as  to  its  desti- 
nation. This  luvislery,  some  j>resentiment,  and  his  melan- 
choly  fancies  ^ve  him  the  opinion  that  he  was  writing  his 
own  funeral  service.  In  the  -siugle  year  of  1791  Mozart  wrote 
JS0ubtrfiSttt  La  CUmttua  4i  Tih>  and  the  Utauiem. 
lie  died  Dee.  1  the  same  year,  and  was  buned  in  St.  Mark's 
ehnichyard,  but  the  situation  cf  his  grave  is  unknown. 
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Mozart  u  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  the  vorld 
from  the  combined  vetBBtilitjr  and  power  of  his  genius.  In 
ererv  kind  of  compatition  he  produced  works  of  greatest 
excellence.  He  WW  the  best  pianist  of  his  time  in  Uer- 
tDHRj.  His  execution  was  precise,  elejrant.  fervid,  and  deli- 
cate in  expression.  lie  wrote  626  published  works,  and  294 
compoeitions  either  unQiii:>hed  or  unpublished.  Don  Oio- 
tfittnt,  U  yozze  di  Figaro,  Die  Znnber^e,  the  Requiem,  the 
symphoDT  in  Q  minor,  the  quartets  Nos.  10  and  18,  are  bat 
ft  tew  of  bis  great  prod  ucticnis.  See  the  Life  by  Jahn  (1856- 
60;  8d  ed.  1887;  Eiik.  trans.  18h2):  that  In  English  hj 
Holmej!  {1845 ;  2d  «!.  1878) ;  and  that  bv  tlscher  (1888). 
His  Corrfnpondimce  was  edited  by  Nohl  (2d  ed.  1877). 

Hcvisc  il  by  Dudley  Hi  i  k. 

Jloz'ler,  Jamk.s  IldWi.isti,  I).  1). :  t tuH>l<>jriBn  ;  b.  Ht  (iniiis- 
boroiiph,  l^iiii'olii'^liiiv.  lMij:l;inrl,  S<  pt.  15,  ;  trnidimtiMi 
at<>riel  College,  Oxford,  1***;  Im-Hitue  a  f«;il"w  of  Mh;;i1ii- 
len  iKtO,  vicar  of  Shoreham  1856,  canon  of  Win  ^•^^t^■r  l-^d!*, 
HeKius  Professor  of  Divinitr,  Oxford,  1H7t  ;  iiuthur  <.f  a 
work  on  Pred«4stxnalit>n  (IkVh;  wirks  on  Hiiiilisuiai  Hnj-  ti- 

erali'/n  (18r>6-fl3);  Ktj/hf  Hiimi-tnti  Lfrlurm  i/u  Mirtttlte 
(186.))  ;  HuUiuj  lih/iM  in  h'<ir!i/  A//t."  (l"^77i  ;  AVrfj/.^t  (1878); 
and  other  theologiual  works,    i).  at  bhurehaiii,  Jau.  4,  1878. 

Mucilage  [=  Vr^  bom  Let.  muciUwo,  a  mouldy,  musty 
juic%,  deriv.  of  mu'cue,  mucus,  slime,  and  mutt  re,  be  mould}' 
or  musty] :  a  name  applied  in  the  art«  to  solutions  of  ^rege- 
table  gums  (we  Oum)  m  water,  or  to  other  soluble  prepara- 
tlOM  possessing  adiiefllve  qoalitiea.  The  Iwst  mucilage  Is 
prepared  by  diKsolvin^  gum  arable  in  water  in  cloeed  cop- 
per boilers  surrouudud  by  steam-jlu^kuts,  the  temperature  of 
Ihc  water  being  raised  to  and  kept  at  the  boilinK-ijoint  by 
superheated  gt«aiu  until  the  solution  is  clTocted,  the  process 
being  hastened  and  (acilitftted  bj  brass  agitators  run  by 
BMrainery.  The  hot  aolnthm  b  drawn  off,  filt«rc<l  under 
pfewnre  through  cloth,  to  romove  the  dirt  and  other  for- 
ein  matter  contained  in  the  mm ;  oil  of  cloves  or  some 
otner  snit^ible  antiseptic  is  added  to  prevent  fermentation 
and  the  growth  of  mould,  which  impair  the  adhesive  prop- 
erties of  mucilage,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for 


some  time  until  such  impurities  as  were  not  removed  on  the 
cloth  filter  have  settled  out,  when  it  is  bottled. 

One  of  the  most  common  substitutes  for  gum  arable  is 
Dkxtrin  (q.  v.).  The  objectionable  brown  color  of  its  solu- 
tion can  be  ivmoveii  by  filtering  through  animal  charcoal, 
but  its  adhesive  properties,  as  iudicat«d  by  its  viscosity,  are 
only  equal  to  tliose  of  a  third-rate  gum  arable.  It  is  used 
to  form  the  adhesive  surface  of  postage-stamps,  labels,  and 
envelopes.  Fish-glue  (see  Glvf.)  is  also  much  used  on  labels, 
and  dilute  solutions  of  this  material  are  widely  sold  as  muci- 
lage, and  are,  tacept  for  the  characteristic  and  disagreeable 
04ior  and  taste,  a  satisfact^iry  substitute  for  the  gum-arabic 
mucilage.  Other  mims  are  also  largely  imported  for  the  uses 
to  which  gum  arabic  was  almost  exclusively  used.  Of  theae 
the  princiiuil  on&s  arc  the  other  African  gums  from  Senegal 
and  the  Cape,  and  the  Ohatti  gums  from  India. 

Dextrin  is  somewhat  hygroacupic,  more  so  than  gum  ara- 
ble or  gum  Ohatti.  whiob  exphdm  the  tendency  of  postage- 
rtampatnatieittoiietlMf iaumpwMitber.  H.B.BoiMni. 

f«Ui  [Hod.  Lat,  turn  l«t  tiHMor»  mould,  mnstl- 
'.ofw    ■  ■ 


darir.  of  miiM'fis,  be  qihIt]  :  a  funilT  of  fnngi,  popu- 
larly known  as  Moulds  or  EOack  Moulds,  in  whioh  the 
oSeparas  are  aolitarjr  and  pcodneed  bv  a  proceat  of  oonjuKa- 
tion,  and  whoea  ootudiAara  pmdnceo  in  eaea  oootaininc  one 
to  many  sporea,  The  spectes  of  this  order  arc  Tery  widely 
diitiilnitea,  and  amont:  thf^tn  are  many  tmgi  known  aa 
common  moulds.  Thi-y  Iicquent  aftieno  of  food,  excre- 
ment of  ftuJmalab  and,  in  ahort,  an  found  on  nearly  all  de- 
caying animal  and  tegetable  matter.  One  species,  Phyco- 
mj/Ks  nitmt,  gfowa  on  oily  anbstanoeai  an  nnoanal  haliitat 
oz  f  ungu  Ail  a  ntle,  the  memben  of  this  oader  are  quiti; 
amall,  although  P,  nifena  haa  been  known  to  attain  the 
lieight  of  a  foot  The  myoeliam,  which  is  often  ftiand  in 
large  iiia-ws  in  some  oc  tiie  cHinimoner  moulds  of  this 
group,  frequent ly  presents  a  shiny  apitearance, , whence  the 
common  Uenuan  word  for  plaiUis'of  Uiia  order,  £dktmaiaf, 
glitter,  is  derived, 

Jnasianeb  as  the  specie«  of  this  family  oonlotm  toiendily 
olosel  V  to  tbe  type,  we  may  select  Jf  Mcor  mnoMto,  a  common 
mould  growing  on  dung  and  other  subskanoce,  as  an  illus- 
tnition  of  the  whole  order,  jlf.  mueedo  has  oeoupled  the 
attention  of  many  botanists,  but  the  inort  complete  account 
of  il«  development  was  given  by  Dr.  Oscar  Brefeld  in  a 
work  entitled  Jhtatuadtt  UtUtmteKnnft»  Hier  Schimmel- 


pilze,  part  i.,  published  in  1872.   In  this  publiLtiii m  tlu  r*' 
apocared  for  the  first  time  an  account  i  f  thu  o.-i"  n ivs 
well  as  the  couidial  sjwrcs  of  the  plant  in  (lU.-tiLU.  H 
fresh  horse-dung  be  place<l  in  a  moist  pijK-  .  it  will  soon  Co 
covered  by  a  coatinc  of  white  glist^-ning  fibers,  which  are 
the  hynh«  or  mycelial  threatls  of  Jtf,  mucedo.   Tin  y  -  i  i. 
cover  tne  surface  of  the  dung  with  a  cotton-wool -lik-  iim<-i, 
more  or  less  dense  aocording  to  the  moisture  and  mu  unt 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  dung,  from  which  nm>v  pro- 
jects certain  threads,  whose  tips,  at  first  white,  nf  i  i  wfird 
black,  are  the  conidia  or  asexual  fruit,  consist in^,;  i.4  »ni<s 
containing  a  large  number  of  8|>on>s.    TIm-  threitil^.  whi<  h 
Krow  upward  to  bear  the  8j»oro-saws  exhibit  ui  JI.  mucrJu 
I  a  marker!  t^'iidency  to  turn  toward  the  light.    In  Ehiiopu* 
j  nigrieaM,  the  common  broad-mouhi,  a  nearly  relat^l  species, 
]  the  stalks  of  the  spore-caaes,  on  the  contrary,  seem  tu  In-  in- 
I  iilTerent  to  the  action  of  light.   A  microscotiiu  r  xftiuins- 
i  tion  of  the  h^phie  or  threads  com()osing  th."  Diyceliom 
shows  that,  as  in  most  fungi,  they  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  are  occasionally  divided  by  croa!^|)artitions.   The  con- 
tents are  colorless  or  slightly  tincwl  with  br»>wn  or  gray, 
and  the  cell-wall,  althougn,  according  to  de  Kary,  it  some- 
times shows  the  blue  color  given  bv  celluloM^  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid^  often  f^ils  to  give  tllSt 
color.    If  submerged,  tne  hyphie 
live,  at  least  for  a  certain  length 
of   time,  but   undergo  certain 
change;  the  cross-partitions  b^ 
come  more  numerous,  and  the 
oell-walls  sometimes  bulge  a  little. 
It  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  y^st-eeUs  were  nothing  but 
the  altered  mycelium  of  submerged 
plants  of  M.  mueedo.   This  view 
IS  not  generally  accepted,  and  it 
must  lie  admitted  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  yeast-i^Us  either 
come  fniD  Mueor  or  are  changed 
into  it.   When,  however,  the  myoslium  of  Jf.  mveedo  is 
kept  quite  moist,  it  undeigoea  a  nodlloation,  and  wo  have 
the  production  oc  what  an  known  as  dilamydosporcs  (Fig. 
1).  Thsaa  ara  fomad  fn  tlw  foUowiq^  way:  The  crose- 
paititiiniB  fnersasa  in  Dumber, 
and  aama  of  the  osUs  thus 
foimad  amril  wtil  th^  bee<»ne 
neatly  spboieal.   The  psoto- 
plasouB  flontsola  of  tha  cells 
then  mU  thamaelTes  up  into 
round  massea  Msnnbling  spores, 
whidi  afteniaid  an  eapable  of 
geiminaiUac.  Tba  tOaments,  or 
hyphm,  whieh  rise  above  the 
ooonton  maas  of  myesUum  to 
bear  the  conidia,  an  Moavallv 
fkom  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch 
high,  but  under  ezaqitionally 
laiuiauie  virouiusianioaB  nmy  no 
aa  bbJi  aa  t  ingihaa.  Tbe  en^  «i  the  kypfaa  awall  into  • 
l^obiiUr^liaped  ne  Aawa.  tn  Wig.  S.  The  eonteata  of  th* 
sae  are  at  flfrt  continuoua  with  those  of  the  rest  of  tha  fllSp 
meot,  but  areafterwaid  ont  off  by  a  partition,  which  is  not 
flat,  lik«  the  croae-partlliona  fonnd  in  the  ordinary  mvcelt* 
urn,  but  arebed,  as  ibown  in  ssettai  In  Fig.  3. 
The  axpandad  tip  of  the  myodiuin,  wbieb  pro- 
jflcta  mto  tha  iqpota-sae.  ia  known  aa  the  eofH- 
anaila.  in JT. wnuedo (racn isTarypronii- 
nent  la  most  of  tba  lliiaeiaflssi  it  fs  Mialler, 
and  in  a  few  cases  is  cnUrtly  wanting^  In  the 
sporangium  or  s[Mtre-sae  tba  ^ona  an  foimed 
by  frve-oeU  foimatlon.  In  JT.  mueedo  tbeyara 
very  nomeroua  and  ^  an  oval  shape^  0-0006- 
OOOW  mm.  long  and  0<MSB-<KIIMO  mm.  broad. 
Their  color  is  grayish  brown,  and  whan  seen  in 
mass  tbegr  often  appear  bUelt.  Tbe  eoctsnial  mil  of  tha 
sponngtum  is  oompossd  at  two  kyeni,  the  ontar  of  wUcb  Is 
Meet  with  shoit  hairs.-  Within  the  sporangium  fa  an  ex- 
panaibiio  elastic  snbstanoe,  whose  presence  can  be  demon* 
stntcdbefonthe  sporea  an  ripe  by  bursting  open  the  outer 
wail,  when  the  elastic  substance  projects  as  a  ^lobular  mass, 
in  which  the  roiing  ^ores  are  Imbedded.   When  ripe  the 
spores  are  discharged  with  some  Yiolenoe  bv  means  of  tha 
siMldcn  swelling  of  the  elastio  subttaocp;  tfie  whole  onter 
wall  breaks  away  and  diaappeacs,  accept  a  small  portion 
which  nnalas,  ionning  a  ilm  aboat  tbe  base.  This  is  soma* 
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tIaiM  so  nuiill  that  it  cn  be  mhd  onlToneloaeanuiAMlion. 
Mid  «k  Ant  sight  it  appcMS  u  tlioiigli  the  ooturaella  which 
noMiiu VMB  the jroooig  ttetoof •apoeuiigliiiii.  In  Rhizopus 


Via.  4. 


niffHcaM  (brMidomoald)  it  happens  that  not  oalf  ■  tin 
outer  wall  of  the  sporaogiutn  destroyed,  bat  tlw  verjT  ktge 
cohiinella  splits  and  OoUispMS,  falling  baolc  OW  tlw  froit- 
aUdk  lilie  ao  ambrclla  or  small  toadstool,  m  in  Fif.  4  h. 
The  spoica  are  often  projected  to  a  <K>nsidatmbla  distaQOB.  as 
ma^  be  Hhown  by  placing  a  piMie  of  wiltte  papsr  8  or  1 


incheis  from  a  mass  of  Mueor,  whHn  It  will., 
with  black  spotii,  which  are  the  di»char^|od  nMNm.  The 
SpoKS  plaoad  on  a  moist  surface  swell  to  two,  tnne,  or  oren 
a  gnater  number  of  times  their  original  dimensions,  but  do 
not  elcarlr  show  a  division  of  their  wall  into  two  layers. 
Their  germination  takes  place  by  the  growth  of  ooe  or  more 
tubes,  which  soon  assume  all  the  appearance  of  the  mfceliam 
of  Jf.  muc^io,  and  in  a  short  time,  iisuidly  only  a  few  hours, 
reprixlucc  the  conitlia  of  the  spociea. 

When  M.  mue*do  is  cultivated  on  a  deoootioo  of  horse- 
dung  it  bears  only  conidia.  When  growing  spootaneously 
on  hnrae-dung  it  ti«qiuotl7  produces  oflspom  as  wclL  On 
weakmg  the  dnag  opoD  tbajr  aae  aeon  iij  tiie  Dafead  eje, 


ria.r. 

^Kikinj;  like  small  round  black  lx>iiii>.s  just.  1k>1ow  the  sur- 
face of  the  dun»f.  Their  size  vjirn  >  frDm  (KKI<«(-i)-J|4o 
mm.,  according'  to  lircft'lil-  nu  ji-urcini  nv.  Kxamint^d  with 
a  rather  lowfr  jhiw.t  of  rhc  riii<Ti>xnj„'  tli,-_v  jir»>  fuund 
tt>  huve  t»i)  cents.  Ihij  (juttTiif  wtiii-li  is  liliick, '.;i[in<iu«',  uii.l 
brittle,  and  niujjhciicil  with  irregular  pD'tuKcnitu'es.  On 
brnnkirif;  opon  tin.'  outer  coat,  it  i»  seen  t<.  lined  with 
a  iiior-;  lielu  iiic  i!ifiiiliranc,'wlii<-li  fits  into  the  uicqualitio* 
of  the  outer  liivor.  The  iii;ier  cmt  is  c.  mtinuous ;  the  outer 
is  [H'tforHtt*!  oy  two  circulHr  ll|lellLn^rs  diametrioallv  ojipd- 
gite.  This  is  where  the  su-[k>ii>-j-rs  were  iittacli.d.'  iis  we 
shall  sut!  presently.  The  e)."-,|.( .re^  ure  iin..lu<  ed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Two  hyplin'  «hii  l,  ,ar  l\in-  near  each 
other  send  out  tuteml  shoiit',  us  vlu>*ti  m  t  ij;. which  in- 
creas4>  in  sire,  j^ruduHilv  ;i|.|.r.i,i,.hing  each  other  until  they 
meet,  ii-s  m  Fie.  (j.    Xhu  two  purls  in  contact  nro  next  cut 

off  by  rmr'itK  ns  from  the 
hyphnt  from  wh;!  Ii  ihfx  r»»- 

SJ.-e.  '' i\ ely  uro-e.  m  J.'j^.,  7. 
Finally.  Lilt;  ^-cil-wjiU  ul  llie 
point  of  contm't  is  a)*»i>rlM<fl, 
niid  the  protopla-sniic  mn- 
lerils  of  toe  two  cells  uiine 
into  a  globular  nia.sg,  whicli 
aftiTwani  lnH.'omc.s  on velo|ke(l 
in  a  coatitig  of  cellu!os4>  and 
jrrows  into  a  »|i  re  ■  I  'Ilt.  8), 
SOeb  as  has  alreaily  been  dexriU^I.  In  Fie.  S,  a  a  tux  .  iilU  d 
the  suapensors.  The  oo*|)ori'  n^mnins  attuclied  for  some  time 
to  the  iDToelinm,  but  is  finally  set  free;  genurallv,  however, 
•amallpattot  the  suapenaonmnaiiis  attached.  Tlie  oospore 
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germinates  In  the  fidlowbig  ninniier :  The  tbbdt  ooter  ooaC 
o]iciis,  and  trom  tlw  contents  of  tlie  spove  there  grows  oat  * 
germinal  tube^  which  soon  sasumee  all  the  marks  of  tho 
ordinarf  Huoor  mjrceUum.  This  mycelium,  arising  directly 
from  the  o^pote,  Moduoes  oonldia,  and  sometimes  almoet 
immediately,  as  ts  lllnatrated  in  Pio;.  9. 
No  casti  has  a»  yet  been  obs<<rvea  in 
which  the  mycelium  from  the  oiSsjioreoC 
Af.  mueedo  has  produced  another  oOt|iniO 
directly,  without  first  having  borne  con- 
idia. Tlie  oiispores  of  tho  Muconoeat  are 
called  by  de  Uary  zygospores,  from  their 
being  proiluced  tiy  conjugation. 

The  method  of  production  «(f  tbe  o8* 
spores  just  deitcribed  in  Jf.  mue^do  pre- 
vails thruughout  the  foinilr.  The  proo* 
eas,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  similar  to 
what  is  known  as' conjugation  in  cciiain 
Algip,  as  tho  Desmidiaeca?  and  Zygnemaces.  The  proocas 
consists  in  the  direct  union  of  the  contents  of  two  differmC 
cells,  which  resemble  one  another  so  closely  that  we  can 
not  with  propriety  call  one  male  and  the  other  female.  In 
the  Oesmidiaceie  it  is  the  contents  of  two  unicellular  bodies 
which  unite ;  in  the  /ygnemactsn  the  eoateots  of  two  cells 
which  ar«  in  different  filaments.  In  one  genus  of  the  latter 
family.  Sirogonium,  we  find  a  single  tilanRut,  which  baods 
npon'itself,  and  the  conjugatioii  takes  place  between  two 
ceils  of  the  same  filament  In  the  Mucomceie  we  have  a 
oonjnntitm  between  parts  of  different  threads,  but  these 
thieaas  may  have  both  arisen  from  the  germination  of  the 
same  !<pore,  so  that  the  conjugation  in  this  orrler  is  not  nee- 
casarilv  between  two  different  individuals,  which  nnutt  al- 
ways fie  the  caJHs  with  Desmid*.  In  those  species  of  Mueor 
where  there  Li  a  large  amount  of  mvceliuiu  wo  do  not  know 
whether  the  mass  has  arisen  from  one  or  many  spores;  and 
when  conjugation  takes  place  in  such  cases  it  may  tiavi  been 
Ix  twecn  threads  arising  from  different  spores.  Cultures  of 
sin^ile  spores  have,  however,  been  mude,  from  which  it  is 
known  that  threads  of  the  sam^ individual  may  conjugate. 
This  IS  shown  {>Hrt)eularlycleariyio£|tNPredMiMfraiHiMtoain<> 
mon  mould  on  toadstools, 
where  the  mrveliuni  fri'nt  a 
single  spore  is  easily  traced. 
It  has  been  remarlced  that 
the  two  conjnpntinp  cells 
clossely  reseinlilo  one  an- 
other. In  Chtrtnr/ailiuni, 
however,  one  of  the  e<dls  is 
tinifomdy  larger'  iiml  of  a 
slij^lit  I V  difTerent  sha]>e  f  riOM 
the  ulhi  r,  Init  even  in  this 
case  theri'  is  no  distinction 
of  anthenduiiii  and  oJVgoni- 
uni.  The  oosjM'rps  of  the 
liilTiTeiit  species  and  genera 
of  .M uci .raci'a'  vary  in  shape, 
si/.e,  ati<l  niarkingH,  but  a 
detailed  aceount  would  be 
iiul  of   placo.    The  most 

stnkiiiir  form  is  I'/i'/cunj/rrx  ri I'/cn/i,  whose  ofispoNSafa  I 

rounded  liy  a  nun  of  hranelunt;  iiroce-^s**. 

The  older  wTiti'is?  hii<l  no  know  ;i-df,"e  i.'f  the  nnHlc  i.f  pri>- 
ihicHou  of  ibe  I .iis|i<ires  nf  rlii>  ^-roiip,  aid  thtt  only  funn  of 
fruit  which  they  n^'Jirded  Mi  ilieir  cliui»iiflcHtion  of  this 
onlcr  was  the  «j*«xuh1  or  conidtal  form  ;  and  Ihcy  ci  lu^idered 
the  conidial  spor«n;^ia  lo  resemble  tlie  a-<  i  of  ihe  prrisim- 
riacwi*.  M<Klcrti  re-carch  lias  shown  that  Ihi-  is  not  the 
case;  for,  w  hile  t  l.e  fi  nner  are  prtKluecd  w  n  hoi;t  the  iiiter- 
ventiuu  of  anv  s>  \iiji1  a<  ikui,  ;  lie  liilter  iirr  ihe  result  of  a 
jMK;uliar  proces>  <.f  fiTt I li/ai eiii.  I!y  cintuienial  wniersihe 
}fiieoraer<T  are  e. insider cd  oi>-  L^f  tie'  loWvi-L  fttiiuiies  of 
Fiiliei.  and  ai'e  pl.e  i^i  ju--  h.  I  i\v  the  /',  nmiiiifttjritftir'. 

The  principal  jreniTa  ot  the  fuini.v  an'  .l/uror  (Fip^.  2.  3.  8, 
9).  J^ftt/eomi/ret.  Circiueila.  SpiiwUiix,  Sfifirmlinitt,  lifiwipuH 
(  FikT.  1.  CI  Ihlirttnlylum,  Thii  inniil  i  urn  .('/at  liml  >/l  inn,  ( 'hiflch- 
r'  ifliiim  (Fig.  4.  f/),  Marlii  rtUit.  /'iploirphiilin.  Si/iiC'^filKilia 
(  Fig.  10;,  and  ISIuMun  (Fig.  4.  c).  \V.  O.  i-"AKL,ow. 

Mupons  Membranp  fF/if(r«;n;»  is  from  Lat.  mu  eu*.  nni- 
(•us|:  the  linitig  niemlirane  /  liie  ili'iieniary,  n-^pira'ory. 
i  uiiii  geuito-urinary  tn»cts.  Aiiatoiuieally,  It  consist*  of  the 
'  mucous  menil>rniie  proper  and  tlie  sul>mucniis  tissues.  The 
.  first  is  compose*!  of  llie  secretory  tubules,  foU.eks.  and 
I  giantb,  situated  tqpon  a  basement  or  limitair  membrane; 
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tlie  sceood  oondstsof  oonnwtivo  or  "am>Ur"  timu«  with 
Home  eliMttc  flbera.  and  oontains  tht-  cuptllary  hluod-recwls 
Mid  iMrve-flliimeiit;4  by  which  the  stwrvtory  surfMce  is  Dour- 
ishfld  and  TitaliVa-d.  The  functions  of  muooos  surfaces 
differ  very  greatly  with  tlw  !«ilDatiuii.  In  the  no*c.  for  ex- 
ample, the  functi(.>n  im  iiktoIv  thp  beating  and  wanning  of 
th^  air  uf  rrapiratiuii ;  in  the  u-snphupis  and  htwcr  uri- 
aarr  trwt  tho  mucous  surface  m  ts  nicrt-'ly  as  a  pri>t«H-tivH 
aurfaca,  offering  no  olistach-  to  the  ready  paaaa^  of  the 
aulwtanees  normal  to  the  parts  in  queotion.  In  tbe  sUiim- 
•eh,  intestines,  and  in  certain  otlier  situations  tha  nuoons 
iQembrane  secretes  complex  aubMaooee  of  ilir  greateat  im- 
po nance  in  physiological  i)r(K')-s^>«,  and  by  its  corrugated 
atiuctnrc^  nunerous  rt^ilu[>li<'atii>ns.  nnd  villous  pruce!s^>8  it 
■ffoida  an  extensive  stirfiice  for  tbe  great  funcuonal  proc- 
esses at  nvtritive  ab«M>rption  and  tbe  alindnation  of  effete 
excretory  products.  It  is  the  cotninon  protwrty  of  all  mu- 
cous inemnrani^  to  swn'le  a  viscid  li(|uiu  called  mucus, 
which  acts  as  a  lubrifsnt  and  pruti'Ctivc.  It  <-onsists  of  a 
viscid  fluid  iiarl,  cr)nlaining  mucin  and  cfllular  constitu- 
ents derived  from  the  mucous  surface.  Its  free  surface  i» 
lincni  with  epithelial  cells  of  Tarious  shanes, according  to 
tha  luoction  ot  tha  part,  whether  meiwy  protective  or 
wiietber secrstiva,  Tbesaapithelia ai« cooatant ly  exfoliaUd, 
and  as  coRSlontly  reproduced  by  young  colU  fonncd  by 
pruliferalion  in  the  odlnJar  ^trui  tnrcs  U-neath.  The  &J- 
eretad  matter  calte<l  nmcus  contains  a  limited  nauiber  of 
mucous  i'<>rpu!^'l)\«,  which  are  cast-off  epithelia  or  escaped 
products  of  rapid  ooll-fnrmation,  but  the  homogeneous  fluid 
portion  is  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  mucous  foUidea.  It 
IS  clear,  eolorli'ss,  has  nearly  a  semi-MjIid  consistency,  and 
Consi-<t4  of  water,  mucin,  and  salt:<,  especially  chloride  of 
BOiiium.  When  rich  iu  corpuscles  and  mucin,  mucus  is 
viacid  and  tenacious.  It  is  thin  and  waterv  when  salines 
arc  chiclly  present,  and  often  a  rapid  serous  how  is  scarcely 
more  than  tmiisudtNl  bltHMl-serum.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  alsi)  the  s«'nl  of  glailds  of  special  function,  as  those  pro- 
ducing the  !<nliva,tMf!Utrieandfallestinal  digt«tive  juices. 
Inflantmntionof  BltlflOlM  WrlMM  is  called  cnlarrh,  and  i«> 

nearly  aiways  attended  with  increased  secretion  of  mucim. 
Catarrh  of  mtieoit!!  Anrfacc«  has  many  cAUSi'-s.  When  the  skin 
is  ddHed, or  its  cir<'Ulation  is  sluggish  by  reason  of  uticlean- 
lioess  or  neglect  of  exercise.  blcNKl  is  (U'termined  to  tbe  iu- 
temal  parte.  Bapid  circulation  of  the  blood  and  tbe  ele- 
vated t<>ni[K>rature  of  the  biMly  pnxliiec  catarrhs  in  most 
■ente  intlammutory  or  febrile  disonlers.    When  large  or- 
gRM^  as  tbe  lan^''^  <>r  liver,  are  discase<l,  the  obstruction 
tbty  offer  (0  tbe  nM  ulaiuin  favors  Congestion  of  tho  exten- 
siTe  mucous  surfot  es  of  tbe  stomacb  and  intestine  and  f 
catarrhs  result.   They  are  greatly  oangcisttHl  when  tbe  heart  | 
is  incajwble  of  maintaining  proper  circulation.   Direct  irri-  • 
tation  more  often  causes  catarrhs,  as  dust  in  the  bronchi,  or  | 
snora  in  diet  pnduciQg  the  catarrhs  of  jnstrio  and  intesti- 
nal  indigestion.  Revised  by  wuuAii  PiPna. 

Mveuna:  .Sec  Cowhaok. 

■nrus:  S'e  Mi'coi  s  Mkiiuuik.NE. 

MudBsh:  a  b<Mtk-iiamc  for  the  African  Avfcwfenis  an- 
HecttM  t«ee  UiKxoi)  and  for  the  bowHn,  or  doig-Bab  (Amto 
eatm)  «f  tbe  Great  Liakesef  the  U.  & 

Hndge.  ENocn:  imaeber;  b,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1776:  Joined  the  Xew  England  ooaisrence  in  17B3.  He 
traveled  and  preached  through  most^Maasachusetts, Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Uaina.  He  was  prominent  in  f  ound- 
imr  Metbcdism  in  Maine,  which  was  than  a  province  and  a 
wudanieaB,  and  endured  aavete  and  mimantie  trials.  Re  was 
twice  elected  to  tho  Li^gislature  of  Hassochnsatts,  The  lat- 
ter yean  of  hia  lido  were  spent  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  ns 
eha|«iin  i»  its  marinen'ehajMl.  lie  published  a  volume  of 
excellent  Sermons  for  Mnrtntn  and  many  poetical  pieces 
of  sf      iii.  rit.    T).  lit  I.ynn,  Maafc,  Apr.  2,lOij0L 

Mud-heu:  .^t^' (i  iixix.*:. 

Xud-pupiiy,  or  Wator-4«f  (Nteturti*  maeiiJiituM) :  a  ba- 
trnchitiii  of  tfiK'  ord'-r  .1  mphivnfusta.f<i\\ud  in  the  fre.«h  water* 
of  the  cB-tem  parts  of  tlie  L.  S.,  csiH^cially  ubiindant  in  the 
(tr»-at  Lake  system.  It  iuis  the  head  and  mouth  large;  the 
u|>j>er  jinv  iiiul  palate  thickly  s*t  with  small  simrp  teeth; 
a  short  neck,  with  threi*  branchial  tufts  on  eat'li  side;  tail 
pompres-it'<l  lulerMlly,  and  fringtil  with  a  delicate  membrane  ; 
four  limbs,  each  havin<;  four  toes  without  nails;  small  eyes, 
without  lids;  thick  and  fleshy  lip*;  a  hirp'  tongue,  iuitnov- 
able  except  at  Ihetipand  edges;  small  nostrils;  and  a  smooth 
skin.  It  OM  rudimentary  lungs,  and  is  able  to  support  life 


out  of  water  for  several  hours.  Its  color  is  brown,  and  it  b 
marked  bv  numerous  blackish  apots  of  varioos  sins.  It 
regiches  a  (ength  ol  aboot  a  foot,  xlie  nam«  MtwMtmekut 
is  a  synonym  of  NteUmu,  The  name  mnd-pumty  is  senO' 
times'  applied  to  a  similar  salamander,  the  HuLuiurMn 
(9.  v.).  This  batrachlan  is  found  chielly  in  the  heml-watets 
of  the  Ohio  and  TennesBwi  rivers,  not  in  tbe  Great  l^kea,and 
is  larger  and  duller  in  color  than  the  true  mud-puiipy ;  bat 
the  most  striking  difference  is  iu  the  absence  of^ gills  in  the 
bellbeiKler,  a  round  o{>ening  or  si>iracle  occupying  their 
place.  Both  animals  are  afamlately  haimica. 

Revised  by  D.  8.  Souux. 

Mnez'zin  [Arab.,  also  mnaztin,  deriv.  of  'a^.^iri^i.  infi  nti 
(of.  'at(tn,  the  call  to  prayer),  deriv.  of  'mana,  limi  j;  iht- 
Mussulinan  official  who  chants  the  ezanu  or  c«]l  to  prayer 
five  times  every  twenty-four  hours  from  the  minaret  or  some 
prominent  part  of  a  mosque.  While  chanting  ho  stands 
erect,  a  linger  in  each  ear,  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca. 
He  is  ez|MHrt(Hi  to  iH)N.sess  great  strength  (iini  nielixliousness 
of  voice;  if  blind,  so  much  the  belter,  as  (u-  will  not  se* 
into  neighboring  houses  and  gardens,  Mohammed  was  un- 
willing to  u-so  Ixdls  or  trumpets  in  calling  the  faithful  to 
worshiD,  as  thiaw^  were  employi  <1  by  t  W  1  lin--tians  and  Jews, 
go  he  chos*  the  human  voice.  Tiiu  c/iiiai  is  in  the  following 
words:  "(itxl  most  high  I  [four  times].  1  attest  there  is  no 
God  but  (iod;  I  attest  that  ^lohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
God;  come  to  jirayer;  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation 
[twice].  There  is  no  Gixl  but  God."  To  tho  morning  ezann 
the  words  "prayer  is  better  than  alecu"  are  Oilded  after 
"temple  of  salvation."  K.  A.  Grosvenor. 

MHBIing.  i'KiniHh  M  I'khi'Inami  Kakl  Wuss,  Freiherr 
von:  gi'iienil :  Ij.  in  Hulli',  \\  i -ii'lialia,  June  r*.  1775;  en- 
tered the  Fusilier--  «liilf  H  nil  rr  la<l,  and  w,•l^  with  (hem  in 
the  eamiMiivrii  HUJiiii-i  FnuK  i'  lT!'i-B4.  In  1M)<I  Ik'  i^nterml 
the ii  !■  of  till'  Ihiko  <if  Wcinmr.  iim)  iiflcrlhr  Vnitllr  i>t 
Jena  joined  iilSicher  nmi  was  njiji.,in1i<!  Iu  n.iK  lu.l.-  tin  r»- 
pitulaliou  of  Rattkau.  Thd  \r:ir>  IuUt,  a-- mi  inlM  r  of  ihe 
soeaned  <»v»ret  cotUK  il,  hi-  I'nU'n-il  the  v,ir%ici'  nf  the  l>uk» 
of  Wrimiir,  Imt  in  l^Ki  he  ri--i-nl ••ri'd  tiic  I'ruvsuin  aruiy 
anil  WHS  jis^if^tii  i  j  to  Hliu-hiT's  siiilT.  lie  wu« rejM-att^tily  pro- 
mpt nl,  and  iiftiT  thi'  (ir>t  Pi'iicc  of  Puri"  was  made  chii  f  of 
thi-  <,'i'U.-nil  >tiilT  r.f  thciiriiiy  >tjit mmciI  ni  the  Rhine.  In  1H15 
he  wa-i  HNNinnni  to  the  Urilish  iirinv  under  W.  lliiiirl i ■n,  and 
after  the  »'CHiirl  <iirrrndfr  nf  I'liris  Wfts  mndr  p<\(  r;iiir  of 
the  citv.  F:vr  yt  nrs  later  he  tieeitine  chief  uf  llic  p'lii  r&l 
staff  of  the  I'ru«^iiiii  iiniiy,  mid  in  wh>  ii|ii>oiMied  gca- 
fTttl  of  I  he  Si-veiit  h  Anny  -C'  irjis.  He  ret  j red  iu  IMT  \nt  li  the 
lilk  of  general  hold-marshal.    D.  in  Erfurt,  Jan.  16,  1851. 

Mnf'ti  [=  Arab.  fn»//fl.  expounder],  or  Shelkb-nl-Islam 
[Arab.,  lord  of  the  faith  (liter.,  of  the  submission,  which 
takes  in  Isfaua  the  place  of  faith  in  Cbriitlanity)] :  the 
highest  Ottoman  eccle«>iasl ical  functionaij,  roprusenlativo 
of  the  sultan  in  religious  affairs,  aa  is  the  gnuid  vizier  in 
temporal  iniitters.  Ilis  chief  duty  is  to  expound  Mussul- 
man religion  ami  law.  Thou^th  ap|iointed  and  removable 
like  any  officer  of  state,  ho  while  in  power  exercisoa  a  i»e- 
culiar  and  anomalous  inflnenco  upon  the  throne.  No  Otto- 
man sultan  Mas  ever  depuesed  until  after  tho  mufti  had  is- 
sued a  feira  (oflb'ial  opinion)  against  him ;  such  a  fetva  once 
issued,  it  wuulii  1^-  very  difBcult  if  not  imi>ossible  f(ir  the 
sovereign  t<i  retuiu  his  place.  Tho  title  mufti  is  often  a|^ 
plied  to  juriscousults  attached  to  feneral  or  local  Ottoman 
government  oouncila.  B.  A.  OaoanrBMCML 

Mttg'ge.  Thkoikik:  imthor;  b.  in  Berlin.  Nov.  8.  1808; 
bd'ame  a  soldier,  ilelev.|iiii,.,|  to  go  to  South  America  and 
fight  uji  i<  r  Ik  .iviir,  l.iii  ilie  war  wa-s  over  when  he  reached 
lionilon:  n  luriu  d  lolVrliu;  studied  natural  sciences,  his- 
torv,  and  phihisophy  for  some  time  ;  devoleil  hinis«'lf  finally 
to  "liternliire.  I>.  in  Berlin.  Feb.  18.  1881.  Of  his  jtolitical 
u  riiii  i;-.  I''  ■IU"  tiiid  the  Bourbons  (1830).  Knglnud  inui  Ihe 
lii  (tH'iit  U"' '1  .  Hil  l  Thi  < 'ensure  in  Pruiutia  (18+1)),  attracted 
itnieh  atteni  1  !i.  l  ie  1  est  of  hi?  traveling  skeb-hes  arw  Die 
,Sr/iiriil:  tlMi;  Kuj;.  trans,  by  Mrs.  Pen^  Sinnet,  l^mdon, 
1K4H)  and  yoriliHrhts  Bihhrhurh  (1856) ;  "of  his  romances, 
TifiiMiiinl  (1840)  and  Afnija  (ISM ;  Kng.  trans,  bv  E.  J. 
Morris,  rhiladel|>hia.  lH.%t).  His  works  were  published  at 
Berlin  in  3a  vols.  (1862-67).  Revised  by  J.  Ookbel. 

Mtthl'bach.  lioi  isi;  (pseudonym  of  Klarn  Mnndl):  nov- 
''  elist  ;  )>.  at  Neubrandenburg,  (iermanv,  Jan.  2,  1814;  mar- 
ried Thetnlor  Muiidl  1H;11);  died  S«-pt.  26,  1873.  She  was  tho 
author  of  numerous  novels,  mostly  historical,  which,  on 
aooount  of  their  sonsational  oontentat  were  tor  •  long  tlma 
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deToared  by  the  patrons  of  the  German  circulating  libraries. 
The  fmincfitjr  of  her  itoaf^ination  is  illu«trateii  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  year  she  was  able  to  furnish  a  doren  volumes  to 
thi'*e  libraries.  As  a  conwquence,  her  stories  lack  enlin-ly 
•rtiatio  llnbb,  though  soaw  of  Uteiu  show  coattidenbte  de- 
scriptive Ulant.  Jvuvs  Oosku 

Mtkltall|r>  mQl'bSrirh :  town ;  (n  Uie  prorinc«  of  Saxony ; 
on  the  Blbe;  M  inilos  S,  E.  of  Wittetibwg  (we  map  of  Oer- 
ma  Emiiin,  ret.  4^)^  It  is  famoua  on  account  of  the  bat- 
tle fbiigbt  ben  oo  Apr.  M»  1547,  in  which  the  army  of  the 
allied  Protestjint  priiic^i  nuder  JohKnn  Friedrich  was  totally 
defeated  liv  the  iiii|H.>rial  aniiy,  and  which  changtHl  entirely 
thf  cr;ir'«e'of  the  Reformation.    Pop.  (I8JK))  3,44;J. 

Muhlenberf .  Frederick  Acoustvs  :  first  S|)eaker  of  the 
House  of  Kcprescutatircs  of  the  U.S.;  son  of  Henry  Melchior 
M(ihlenb<-r);;  b.  atTrappe,  Montgoiiiervco^Pa.,June2, 1730; 
was  a  {^ratidson  of  the  distinguished  Indian  agent,  Conrad 
W'eiiaer ;  was  tviucatcd  in  the  University  of  Ualle,  Germany ; 
was  oniained  in  1770,  and  began  his  pastorate  in  Lebanon 
CO.,  IV ;  was  pastor  of  Christ  s  churcll  (Uennan  Lutherani, 
New  Vork,  from  1773  until  the  British  occupancy  of  the  cit^ 
in  1 776  determined  his  remoTai,  and  be  beoame  his  father  s 
a^i^tAKt  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  In  1777  be  became  pa»tor 
at  Xcw  Hanover,  Olev,  and  Goschenhoppen,  all  in  the  same 
county.  Serving  also  for  a  time  at  lt*.>ading,  Pa.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1771>,  and  in  17^0 
a  meinberof  the  General  Assemblvof  Pennsvlvania,  of  which 
he  was  Speaker  1781-82;  was  defegate  to  ttie  Pennsylvania 
convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  and 
was  eho$«n  its  president;  was  a  member  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  CongresseM,  and  S|H'8ker  of  the  1st  and  3<1 ;  receiver- 

feneral  of  Pennsylvania  1800.  D.  at  Ijancaster.  Pa.,  June  4, 
801.  After  retiring  from  the  minixtrfr  Mr.  Muhleutierg  was 
an  active  lay  memkwr  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  tK>re  a 
very  important  part  in  the  revision  of  the  constilutinD  of 
the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1702.    H.  E.  Jacobs. 

.Muhlcnher^.  Hri.krich  .MKLDunk,  h,  li.:  tlu'  ..rL'diii/er 
of  til.  I  Jill  hiT!»n  Church  in  AfiHri.ii:  b.  at  Kiiuii«K-k.  Htiiii> 
T'T.  Sc|>t.  It.  1711  ;  ^lulli^'d  Ht  I  ii'.t  I  iiiifvn,  where,  as  a  studiii', 
he  foutidi  'l  iiti  <ir[ihjiri-liuu54»>,  sliU  in  exist^rnce;  was  teacher 
in  till' <»r|iim:i-hi  MiM-  !it  Hallu  17;t8-S9;  |iH«tor  in  Grosshen- 
nerstlorf,  S.ixniiy.  17:ill-42.  The  Lutlieran  congregations 
in  Phuii'li-I|'lii;i,  -Vi-w  liiiiiMS Hf,  aii'l  'I'nii/jn-  having  applied 
to  thv  l,',ittii_-mii  [>jt-tMi-s  111  Li'Tuluu  mill  the  professors  in 
Hiilli.'  for  It  pa^tiir.  M iiiili'iithTu"  [■■■-|nniiie<l  to  the  call  in 
17  ).'.  Nii'l,  <i?i  his  nrriviil  in  I'hiki4i-l(ihi;i,  Nov.  2"»,  lM;gaii  ii 
c,ii-'-iT  iif  iiiiwi'Hrird  (li  t n  it y  iniui;,'  thn>ii|j;l,oiil  jiil  lh« 
OertnHu  iiculemeats  on  llie  AUaiitie  ■  <ia-t  fn  iu  Novh  Si  h'ui 
to  Georgia.  He  not  only  giither>"l  th./  -^■.•itti mi  itiio 
congregations  and  saw  triat  they  wltc  piuvtiitil  w  ith  p;i>t'irs, 
but  gave  the  congregations  the  organized  form  lin  y  have 
maintained;  founae<l  in  174«ihefir«t  synod (tht  .^Illli^i■  liimi 
of  Pennsylvania)  Bill  I  [HMVul'd  it  witli  n  ((.li-tiniiimi,  and 
nrejxired  the  first  lit ur;,'y  and  in  u  iiit-jisuru  iha  first 

livmn-liook,  'l  ln'  l  uni^regalions  of  the  General  Synotl  and 
I  nited  Synotl  t<C  Uiv  South,  most  of  the  congrcKutions  of 
th-  (J- 11  ral  Council  ami  of  ili  I  riit  Synod  of  t)hio,  wiih 
ntaity  of  those  in  the  8yn<Mlicitl  i  uiifercnce.  are  the  dim't 
outgrowth  uf  his  lulM>r!>.  Dr.  .Muhlenln  r^:  hud  i  h.-  f.niii 
tions  of  Ihr  jjiit 'H-mn  Chunth  of  Atiirri'  ;i  uptjii  u  conft  s- 
ftionul  tiji-^is  rnilinu'int,'  .'ill  --n  iiiIm iI irjii  books,  to  which  ho 
unwavetni;:ly  h'  lil.  aliimu^rh  cullivuting  friendly  and  even 
c<mlial  relutiuiis  witii  thi'  n-prcMMilaiivifs  of  the  Kiiiscopal, 
PrewbytcriHti,  and  (n  riiinii  l{«fonncd  Churches.  lie  aavo- 
eat<fd  tlio  L-arly  nHiin'l i< Hi  ■it  thf  Kn^.i^li  ijuil'K'il;''  into 
the  Germ. in  ■  liiin.  ii.  >,  imil  mI  ihi'  i<xaiiiji!ci  by  jiiftMjhiiig, 
while  |ni,-ti  r  in  N>  w  V>irk.(  very  Sundiiy  in  three  liingtmges 
— Geriiiuii,  iMiti  fi,  imd  llnir  Tiie  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  h  --iiul:!!!  t.i  in;iMiiiii  r  providi-cl  forlhi-  sys- 
tematic oversiglit  of  pusturs  iuid  rongrrtcatii>n«  through  an 
adaptation  of  the  Lutheran  c|ii-^><'jpiil  sy stein  to  tiie  sy  nodic- 
al organisation.  The  liturjricul  service  which  he  pn-|Mired 
in  1748  is  essentiiilly  'h.'  a-  ih-  r,  .iiiim .ii  Service, 

now  agrt-eil  up<.)n  by  Knulislrsi'i'akui;.'  Luti.rrdii  Ixwlics 
in  the  L".  S.  1).  at  Trnpiie.  Pii..  <»ct.  7,  17'<7.  Se<-  Miiiin. 
Lif"  fKfi  Timet  of  Henry  Mdchior  Muhltubmi  (I'liiludel- 
j  '      ^ '  '7,1.  H.  v..  Jacobs. 

Muhlenberg.  JoH."<  Pktkk  (tABKiKL:  clergyninn,  .soldier, 
and  l'  L'idjit'>r;  b.  at  Tri»]>]>i',  Ph.,  ^M■X.  1,  174'!;  ii  s<mi  of 
L'r.  Ii-  iiiri<  h  M.  Muhlenberg;  wiis  educnt»d  in  Hiille,  but 
rjiii  .'nvay  1ri)in  college  Hlid  eiilisled  ill  the  ilrapions ;  K-ciitne 
in  1772  miuisUir  of  «  LuUieraii  church  at  W  <XMisiock,  Vo.; 
«ta  uueh  to  public  life,  and  aooo  after  the  outbreak  of  tha 


Revolution  threw  off  hi?  gown  in  the  pulpit,  displaying  a 
mililarv  uniform,  n-ad  his  commission  as  colonel,  and  or- 
dere^l  t)ie  drums  to  l>eat  for  recruits;  served  with  great  dia- 
tinction  at  Charleston,  itrandywine,  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth, Stony  Pnini.  and  Yorktown ;  Uvame  a  brigadier- 
geneial  in  1777.  iiiul  aflerwanl  a  major-general;  was  vice- 
president  of  P<>nn.«vlvania  1785;  member  of  Congresa 
178»-91,  171«-«5.  and  171)9-1801;  U.  S.  Senator  1801-02; 
became  in  1H03  U.S.  supervisor  of  n  veTinr'  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, aixl  in  1803  collector  of  the  p>it  of  I'hila4leliihia.  I), 
near  Philadclnhia,  (Xt.  1, 1H07.  !ke  the  Life  by  Uenry  A. 
Muhlenberg  (Phila<lelphia,  1849). 

Mnblenberpr.  Willum  Ai-gistuh.  S.  T.  D.:  olergrman 
and  hymn-wnter;  greut-grandson  of  Ileinrich  Mefchior 
Muhlenberg;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  W,  XTM',  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1914^  and  entered  the 
Episcopal  ministry  in  1817,  From  1817  to  1821  he  wa"  «*• 
sistant  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Philadelphia  umkr  lii.siiou 
Whit*.  Frmn  1821  to  1828  he  was  rector  of  St,  Jiuues^ 
church  in  Laiir  iister.  Pa.  From  1828  to  1846  he  wag  at  the 
bead  of  a  school,  afterward  called  St.  Paul's  College.  foundt<d 
by  him  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  From  184C  to  l8o8  he  wa«  rector 
of  the  Chnn-h  of  Inc  Holy  Communion,  en-i  t.-d  by  his  si-^ter, 
corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  sin'.i.  New  York. 
In  1H.V2  he  organized  the  lirst  Protesiant  sisii  ih<HN!  in  tlut 
U.S.;  he  also  promoted  the  e.stalili.-^linicnt  of  a  Chri.^tijiii 
settlement.,  called  St.  Jolinland,  on  l,ong  Island.  In  l^oS 
he  iM'came  the  first  sujicrintciident  and  pastor  of  .St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  which  owi-s  its  existence  t«t  him.  lie  puldishid 
Church  I'ltetry  (182;!);  Mn^ie  of  the  <  hurrh  (1H.V2);  /V«/7<-> 
I\(tUrr  (IS-'iH);  Etuitfftlieai  Viitholir  I'aiitrn  (2  vols.,  18;.'>- 
77);  and  other  workj.  He  distinguisheii  himself  both  n."  a 
philanthropist  and  n  promoter  of  Christian  union,  but  will 
be  longest  rvmeinlK-red  as  the  autlior  of  the  hviiiiis  1  u-m/il 
uol  Livr  Alteiiy  (1823  ;  revised  in  1805);  lAkt  ifoah't  Weiirg 
/hre  ( l82fli :  and  Siii'ioiir.  irho  thg Ftoiik  art  iWiW^(ltl@6). 
1).  in  New  York.  Apr.  8,  1877. 

Muhlenberg  Collpve:  an  institution  at  Allentown.  Ph.. 
f'Minded  in  1867,  ami  named  in  honor  of  Heinrich  Melchinr 
MuhlenlHTg,  the  |Mttriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Chun-h  in 
America.  lu  currioulnm  of  stuilies  embraces  all  the 
bi-Hiiches  given  in  the  beat  colleges  for  the  degree  of  A.  Ii, 
German  being  a  requiiad  study^  throueboul  tiie  four  years 
course.  About  'jO  per  cent,  of  its  graduates  prepare  for  the 
Liiiherau  ministry.  The  institution  Is  endowed  ($155,(HI0), 
Hiid  has  a  valualde  projierty  in  the  best  part  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  the  faculty  is  13,  exclusive  of  lecturers; 
stuilcnis,  157;  alumni.  481;  books  in  library.  10.0U0.  It 
possesses  the  usual  appamtiM  and  cabinets,  together  with  a 
lalMiratoiy  for  scionUile work.  It  has  had  three  prettidents; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Seip,  D.  D.,  tha  prewot  pr»id«nt,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  IfWe.  T.  I,.  Seip. 

MHhIhailBen:  town  of  Pmssia;  j>rov!n<  i  uf  .S;i\.  i  y;  on 
thi-  I'nstrut;  25  miles  by  rail  N.  .N.  W.  i.f  li  iilm  isi-i-  iiinp 
of  <i<Tiniin  Km  pi  re,  re  f.  5- K).  It  li««  hiiL.!'  iiialiufHctures  of 
wotil'  II  ;iiid  i^otton  go<M|.H,  furniture,  hoM.  r\  .  IcHther,  sewin^- 
mHcliM.i-v.  rti',  it  surrounded  by  wnll-,  and  i.ni,}niilJv 
was  :i  fii  r  I  lly  i.|  tlie  ♦■m|iire.  In  the  IVa>ttiits'  war  of  1525 
it  MMs  thi-  h>  iidijiiarit  rv  of  Thoiniis  .Mtliizi^r,  and  ahtO  the 
.sut  iic  of  ills  »  M  i  uumi.    Pop.  <181K)»  27,5;^. 

Mnir.  mviir,  Joiiv.  I).  C.  I..:  Orientalist  ;  h.  in  Gliisirow, 
Scotland,  hell.  5,  1^10;  was  eiiiicHte<|  tjt  (tl.tsi^riw  Uliiver>ifv 
lind  at  the  Ka-1  ih  lia  College  at  llaileyl  ury  ;  [ir.Ki  eilnl  to 
Heiigal  iLx  a  writer  in  the  civil  service  liiied  sc\<t«] 

in]|N>rtant  posts  in  the  revenue  and  juilieiiil  de^iartnient^ : 
made  a  profound  ^mdv  nf  liidinn  languages,  histni-y.  mid 
antiijuilies ;  wrut«  -mih-  religious  tnicfs,  in  .Sanskrit  v<-i>ie, 
and,  after  retiring  froiii  the  service  m  IfCwi.  devoted  his 
time  iitid  his  forlime  to  the  jiriiuidi  ion  of  Oriental  studies, 
especially  such  us  lm\'e  a  religi'nis  bearing.  In  isfrj  lie  eii- 
dowcfl  with  1'5,<NM»  H  chuir  of  Siiii*l<rit  and  Coiiipar«li»c 
Philol<i;:y  in  the  l'iiivcr>i(y  of  Kdiiibiirgh.  Hesidcs  vari'iiis 
contributions  Ut  the  'I'r<iiiKiir/ii)nM  of  the  .Asiatic  .•MH-ielies 
ami  (illuT  leani'il  a«'n  iiit ions,  |)r.  Muir  publislie<l  live  vol- 
umes of  Orii/imtl  S<in>il,i-it  Tt  ris  on  tin  f)rn/in  (iinl  lli^'liirtf 
ofthr  I'l  i)/jfti  of  hiilin,  llf  tr  Ui/iiin  imtl  luM iliil intiA  (  |S.*)N— 
7t);  2d  L'd.  lM»S-7:!)_ii  wurk  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
students  of  Indian  am iijuit ies,  riiyl Imh-gy,  and  lit i  rtit nre, 
pari  iculiii'ly  of  tlie  Vedic  a;:e.  Net  ii  (  abie  amotig  liis  i.llL<  r 
Works  are  .1  Sk'tilt  ut  llm  Aii/i'im  nt  for  ( '/( ri-ttiiitn/i/ 
iiijitntut  111 iidiumo  d  ah  utta,  l''^I!*i:  h.riniitniilf'iiM  ot  llr- 
haion«  (t.'alcutta,  l852-04f;  Hrmnrkt  on  tht  CoiiJurt  of 
MiuioHarjf  Optrntiw*  in  yorthcrH  India  (Cape  Town* 
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J859).  He  WM  alM)  the  author  of  Mtincl 
fnmfhtSantlrit.munjesKaya  in  Tim  ./ounml  „t  thr  i;,n,al 
AtitMa  Soeieljf^  and  an  anonyiuoUH  work  <'ii  Ji,  .■i/n  rill  lull. 
D.  in  Edinbai)Bli,  Mar.  7,  1882.— Dr.  .M  uir's  lir<iili.r,  .Sir 
WIUUH  Hun,  bi  in  1810,  T(m^  to  hi^h  rank  in  lii<liji.  iitui 
on  his  ntun  tofiigland  aat  in  tho  Couik  iI  nf  Indiu  isT'i- 
8S,  and  WM  thca  diosen  principal  of  i  lie  r  iii  vprjiit  V  (if  Kdin- 
buvh.  Be  bmthorofaTalaable  Lifr  of  Mahomet  (4  vols.. 
18S8-8t);  ExlraaafnmthtCor{in{imy\  ;  wid  other  work*. 

Miltr,  .Ii'ilN':  S.'r  .\|i|M  ri(lix. 

Muir,  .Ma<  KKNziE  M. :  Sih!  the  Apikcndix. 

Miik'dpn,  or  Moak'den :  city ;  eapiul  of  Manchuria, and 
rhief  city  of  thi<  province  of  Shingking.  Mukden  is  tbe 
.Mam  hu  nani«'.  and  means  pniMnentf.  The  city,  whose 
whHs  have  a  circuit  nf  ',\  miles,  ainf  arp  pierced  by  nine  gates, 
hiatuls  in  a  comparatively  troelt-sft  plain,  waii^rtMl  by  the 
llwQn,  a  west-flowing  affluent  of  tlie  Liao  river;  atwut  430 
miles  N.  K.  of  Peking  an<l  s(»  N.  of  Ying-tse  (Niiichwang), 
lis  |H,rt :  Int.  AVm  :«)'  X..  inn.  123  87  E.  (see  map  of  China, 
ref.  2  1,).  It  IS  modeled  after  Peking,  and  conUins  Sev- 
ern! pnliie.  s  and  nfllcial  buildings  erected  about  tho  year 
ItW.'i,  wh.  n  Nurhachu  made  it  his  capital.  The  suburlw, 
wtu  rr  mo-t  of  the  businefss  {■<  transacted,  are  indo-tni  by 
iitxiiln  r  wtill,  11  miles  in  circuit.  Alxmt  !J  miles  to  the  Pi 
IS  III,'  tomb  of  Xiirhnchu.  The  toml»  of  mo«t  of  the  Aian- 
i  Ihi  rulers,  huw.  ver,  are  at  Yung-ling  and  Fo«vling.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  small  palisaded  city  of  Inngking.  I  he  (.ripinal 
home  of  the  Xuefana.  Popi.  of  Mukden  iiboiit  ih4).<io<). 

it.  LlI.I.KY. 

ManM>rr7  [M.  Eng.  moolb^ry,  mwierw,  wboee  first  part 
is  from  Lat.  mo  rum,  muUwrry.  ("f.  Oerm.  maulbtere ;  also 
from  Lat..  and  like  the  Kng.  with  dieeimUAtion  of  /  to  r  be- 
fore t  he  following  rj :  •  mune  of  trees  end  f mile  of  the 
genuH  -)/>/riM,  now  gemuslljp  refemd  to  the  Urtieaeea  at 
Elm  family.  The  genue  comprises  a  few  species  of  Asiatic 
and  North  Americaa  trees,  mostly  of  small  size  and  short 
trunk.  The  leavoa  are  mostly  large  and  ovate,  alternate 
u|K)n  the  stem,  and  are  variously  t(Kithe<l  and  lol>cd,  al- 
though not  compound.  A  remarkable  featurv  of  mulberry 
f<diHp>  is  it.s  variability,  leave*  upon  the  same  tree  often 
dilTi  riuiu'  wi<lely  in  shajie.  The  flowers  are  Iwme  in  axillary 
<  atk)iiliko  short  spikes,  and  they  are  small  and  greenish  and 
uni-  xual.  Tlie  .s<'xes  arc  lj<irne  ujion  dilteTOnt  plants  in 
.sonii'  <  a»'>  and  U|ion  different  catkins  oo  the  same  plant 
(luoiiri  c  i.ius)  in  others.  The  fruit  itself  isa  rerv  small,  ovate 
a<  lu  iiium.  which  is  ordinarily  called  a  seeil,  while  the  fleshy 
and  edible  jMirlion  is  the  si'u^ulent  enlai^ed  calyx.  The 
mass  of  thickened  flowers  comprising  tlw  spike  u  the  SO- 
called  fruit  of  the  mulberry. 

The  mullicrrv  is  ehielly  known  throuph  its  u.se  aaaltood- 
pUnt  for  the  silkworm.  For  this  piirfH.sf  it  has  been  grown 
from  the  earliest  tiujes,  particularly  in  China.  I'robably 
there  is  no  single  plant  whii  h  nij.'ivs  siu-h  a  voluminous 
lili  niture  as  this  white  ..r  Mlk->  i.Mmjf  niullH-rrv,  and  there 
are  few  plants.  |>erhap-,  iinTr  MiiiiibU-  or  more  tv.nfusing  to 
-systematic  Ix.tanisi -.  In  ;h(  C.  s..  however,  the  mulUTry  , 
is  chiefly  known  as  n  rniit-li  jinnL.'  \rrr,  and  even  in  this 
Capai'ity  it  is  nuwher.  hiv^rly  i,'r.nvn.  The  fruit  res^.mblee 
a  blackberry  in  f..rni  and  si/f.  alUiou^'h  ni-irc  slcniler,  and 
tho  flavor  is  swr.  i  ninl  in  some  varieties  slij,'htly  vinous.  It 
lias  never  found  ils  way  into  tlie  market  as  a  salable  enm- 
nKxUty,  anil  then-  are  no  eoininrn ml  jireparat ions  of  it.  It 
is  worthy  ami  eapal<li>  of  m<,re  ex-en. l.  d  u.v.  however.  The 
fruit  varies  from  a  half  to  J  or  even  nearlv  ;j  lu.  hes  in 
length,  anil  in  eolor  from  amlier  while  to  violet.  tiiir|ai'.  anii 
liliii  k.  All.'ii.'i^lj  the  two  ro'liinotiesi  species  of  miiUierrv 
are  kiiiiuii  .IS  !he  wiiiie  and  the  lilaek.  the  eolor  of  the  frui't 
diH's  Hot  iiiTord  ehiuaeierisiic  dilfen'tiees  Mween  them. 
Jlulberries  heuin  t<t  rip.-n  early  in  summer,  an<l  some  sjte- 

cieis  or  varieties  malure  their'fruits  mi  svjvelv  thr<mi;h 

two  or  thrii- m  iiillis.  a  eir<  umstanee  wliieti  mlaiits  them  to 
dessert  use,  Imt  ^-re;,!  1  y  lessens  their  adHt.tiiliiliiv  f.ir  market- 
ing. The  fruits  fall  us  tliev  rijH'n,  and  the  trees  are  there- 
fore usually  ^rown  m  sod.  that  the  fruit  mav  rii be  soiled. 
In  Europe  cresv  s  or  oilier  ijuiek-^'rowin.'-  sniall  plants  are 
sometimes  s,,wn  under  the  tn'es  in  order  to  .-.iirli  tie-  drop- 
ping fruits.  Hinls,  |M.ultry.  ami  swine  are  verv  fond  of 
mulberries,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  C.  S.  certain 
varieties  arc  planted  for  the  express  purpose  of  alTordin>.' 
food  to  fattening.'  Imcs.  for  whieh  the  fruit  i.s  sjiid  to  b.- 
well  adapl)'<i.  There  are  .s«.verul  kinds  <if  mulberries  irn  wn  i 
for  their  ornamental  foliage  or  curi.ms  imi  li.  The  Ku-siun 
mtdbwrry,  a  fonn  of  the  white  mulberry,  is  aisj  planted  lor  | 


hedges,  and  mulberrv  timl>er  is  considered  to  be  p<iod  for 
uses  which  require  a  lit'ht,  stronp.  anrl  durable  wimmI. 

At  various  limes  duniiR  the  ei^rhtwnth  century  ijii.  nipts 
were  made  to  rear  the  silkworm  in  Ncjrth  Anieri<a  isee 
.Silk),  and  the  mullM>rry  was  >;rown  to  feed  it.  AUiut  IKJO 
a  new  s|M-eie.H,  ealle<l  Afontt  mullicatilm,  wh-s  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  from  Fram  e,  a  fever  of  s|ie<'ulation  set  in. 
and  millions  of  trees  were  planted.  As  a  result,  thi'  market 
was  overstocked. elimate  and  disease  affe<'ted  the  tri"es,  nur- 
serymen loft  their  fortunes,  and  iti  IKti)  the  bubble  bunt, 
Jiorut  tHuilicauliit  is  no  lonjjer  grown,  unless  for  stocks 
upon  which  to  graft  other  kinds.  The  fniit-ljcaring  mul- 
berries of  the  U.  S.  have  l>een  referre<l  to  .Vonis  tiigra,  but 
thej  really  belong  to  if.  alba  and  to  the  native  M.  rubra, 
while  the  true  black  mulberry  is  grown  onlv  in  the  Southern 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  sloj'ie.  The  fruit-lH  arin;;  miill>er- 
riesof  the  U..S.  therefore  are  essentially  different  in  ivj*  from 
thoee  of  other  countries.  Appan-ntly  the  first-named  variety 
of  mulberry  originating  upon  .American  soil  was  the  Johnsoti. 
mcinging  from  the  native  red  mullierry.  M.  rubra.  The 
Hicks  and  Stubbs  mulkierries  also  belong  to  (his  species,  and 
these  two  varieties  are  much  prised  in  uie  South,  especially 
for  fwine.  The  best  mulbernr  for  the  North  is  probably  the 
New  Amerioan,  •  variety  of  Sionu  alba,  although  it  is  coro- 
monly,  bat  emneonsly,  sold  under  the  name  of  Downing. 
The  BuriMi  mulhany  is  tte  JTorM  tatatiem  at  LinnMi^ 


but  Imtanists  now  asTce  in  referrint:  it  to  .V.  alba,  of  which 
it  is  a  hardy  deseeiulant.  Two  or  three  fruit-liearinp  varie- 
ties have  ••(■riint:  from  this  Uus-ian  stii  k,  but  they  hii\e  not 

Saine<l  proiiiiiieiiee.  The  .\rrrtj.iii  mnll>erry.  grown  in  par- 
ens for  its  I  urioiis  narrow  and  ja);i;ed  ribbed  leaves,  is  a 
monstrous  form  of  J/.  (i/Ihi.  The  chief  groups  of  ninll>er- 
ries  now  grown  in  North  America  mav  oe  <livided  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  white  mulberry  group.  The  white  mulberry 
is  sup|His<>d  to  Iw  «  nativ"'  of  (  liiiKi.  It  is  ncarlr  or  quite 
as  haply  as  the  plum-tree  wtien  well  established.  2.  The 
M u!hiitiih»  croup.  MoruH  Intifnlin,  I'oiret.  (M.  multi- 
niii.'is,  Perrotiet.  .V.  <i!hii  var.  mullimulix  i^t  IiOiid<>n.)  3. 
The  ,1.-1] .aiies,-  i^'r^iiip.  Mums  jtifxinira,  Audib»'rt.  \}f. 
(tlhii  var.  ,s,'v/f/io.  Hurean.)  The  fruit  is  shorl-oblong  and 
ri'd.  4.  'Till'  lilaek  mullKerr}'  proup.  Moms  nigra,  Liniu 
The  blaek  mulberrv  is  a  native  i>f  .Asia,  probably  of  Persia 
and  aiija' I'lit  rei;;  ii-.  !■  is  not  hardv.  except  in  protected 
[ilaees,  in  New  Kn^jiand  and  New  York.  5.  The  ri'd  or 
native  mnlU'rry  prmip.  Moms  rubra.  Linn.  The  native 
niullH-rn-  is  generally  distributeil  from  Western  New  Kng- 
land  to  Nebraska  an<l  southwanl  to  the  (tulf.  It  is  movs 
abundant  an<l  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  South. 

L.  H.  Baii>kv. 

Mnlcaslcr,  Ht<  H.\RD:  w-luKilmBsier;  b.  aKnit  l.MtO;  e<Iu- 
cated  at  Eton,  C«mbridt;e.  and  dxfonl;  UK^arne  in  l.VJl 
first  head  niasu  r  of  Met.  hiiul  Taylors'  .S(dn«>l,  in  which  ]X)- 
sitioti  be  r.-maiiii'd  iinl:i  lo-^O.  Some  years  later  he  was 
head  master  of  .-si.  raul's  .Shi>>l.  where  he  lalwred  for 
twelve  y.  ars.  In  I.'i'.t.si  [„.  appointed  by  the  ouecn  n>c» 
tor  of  buufurd  Uivcrs,  in  iu»«x,  but  began  to  live  there 
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only  in  1608.    lie  in  1611.    In  Merchant  T»>li<rs' 

ScIkxiI  EJdinund  Sjii'iiMT  m  ils  one  nf  his  pu|>il»,  and  among 
the  others  wpre  nine  wlm  in  luii  r  yiar>  Hiiif>d  in  making 
a  transhitiiin  I'f  (Uv  ISililc  i  Kill^;  Jniiir>  \V'r>ii>iii.  Hi-rfjiu- 
tation  hju-  r<-cciitly  ln-t-ii  iiiiTcvix'^l  through  llits  att>'iil i' ti  fil- 
triii-t<Mi  to  hi*  twii  works,  I'lisiluinii  for  the  Trfiiniiii/  np />/ 
Children,  tttk>!r  Jyr  Skill  iu  thur  ihmkf  or  IJmKh  in  tlu  tr 
fiodie  (1581),  and  Klmit  ntnne .  or  lirst  .-Icps  in  cilucjitii  in 
(1582).  The  former  hn-i  Imch  n-pnntcil  wiiti  fxei-lknt  iiotLS 
iiv  R.  IT.  Quick.  Inth<  ; '  ■  nim  Mulca^trr  uiitlitirs  an  es- 
o'-llent  L'ourse  of  traiiiin^;  lor  body  umi  mind  that  w  in  lu;- 
conl  fti  in»ny,  if  w^'X  mo>t,  piints  with  the  Ixjit  thought  of 
our  day.  I'liu  EUi'tfnliirie  is  in  tht-  main  a  vigorous  plea 
for  the' use  and  study  of  Kii^'li^h.  He  especially  defends  the 
use  of  English  by  the  ItunRd.  and  writes  his  own  b«x>k  in 
the  vernacular  to  show  his  faith.  Ho  aim  had  advanced 
views  on  the  education  of  women.  Sec  reprint  of  Pomtiona, 
(silted  by  R.  H.  Quick  ;  Williams,  HUtortf  of  Modem  Edu- 
cation ;  Quick,  Edueational  Reformer*.   C.  U.  Thi'kdeiu 

Holder.  Oerabdus  Johanxks:  ilir-mist  ;  li.  lit  rtric  ht. 
Holland,  Dc^.  27,  l>Mr,>;  studied  medicin.' ;  iTHeiiced  in 
uL  Anisteniain  ;  lectun  I  u  1^27  nt  Koiieriiam  on  Ix^tuiiy 
and  chemistry,  and  horaine  in  IM-H)  I'rofi'ssor  of  Chi'iiiist  ry 
tit  rL(.  riir.ersitv  of  Ulreolll.  Ilis  Chrrni/flry  iif  \  t(j'-lilbie 
a'ui  ..Inim'j/ i'Ay«i<*/offj/ (ininslati'ii  into  (iermaii  liv  Kolbe 
in  1844,  and  into  Kngfish  by  .1.  T.  \V.  Jolmsion  in  1H49)  oc- 
caaioned  a  hot  controversy  with  Lieliij,-  toiK  frninf;  the  ex- 
istence of  PaoTtiN  iq.  !'.)  as  an  indejx-ndent  roin|M.iind. 
Ylis  Chemialri/ of  Wine  wi^  traiislufeil  into  Hni;lish  l>v  II. 
Bence  Jones  [l*<^>7).  lie  also  wrote  the  ('Ki-minlnj  of  fUtr, 
Dt  Vofding  in  Nederlattd,  I)e  Vntding  van  dan  .\farr  tn 
Surinnmf,  Chunxciil  Rrtearchtf.  et»-..  all  translateti  into 
(J«rmaD,  some  into  French.   D.  at  L'lrecht,  Apr.,  18H0. 

Revised  by  Ika  Revsen. 

Male  [yii  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  mu'lua,  mule  (mu  /a,  she-mule), 
whence  O.  Eng.  mul,  mule]:  a  name  in  its  widest  sense 
synonrmnusi  with  hrHrid,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the 
oflsjirlnj.'  of  the  male  domestic  as8  and  the  marc;  the  corre- 
Sfioniling  olTsiiring  of  the  male  horse  and  female  !»ss-  is  the  jen- 
net or  lii.s.sy  ((/.  v.).  The  mule  i-s  more  dillleuU  to  i.rei  .1  ilmn 
the  lionte  and  matures  more  slowly,  but  its  working  life  is 
^tnicfr  and  it  is  loss  liable  tn  di.sease.  The  male  is  .sterile, 
and  although  the  female  sometimes  cnn  N»  iinpregnatetl  by 
the  horse  or  ass,  she  rarely  brings  forth  ■)(T-iiri:if,'  alive.  The 
iiiiile  is  a  hardy,  stmrifr,  «iin»-fc>ot«!,  scrrn-eable  animal,  pe- 
eidmrly  adajited  to  hard  worl<  in  li'pi  weather,and  to  use  on 
sleep  and  rouLih  nmds.  Mules  Were  much  employe<l  liy 
the  Kiieient  Hoiniins,  and  are  now  used  in  nearly  all  (mrts 
of  the  world.  i~|fe<  iiilly  in  Xorth  and  ,Si>uth  America,  S{)itin, 
Southern  France,  Italy,  and  the  Eji>t.  In  Spain,  Srianish 
America,  and  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  mules  are  nighly 
pnwd  as  sa^iiJle  animals.  For  military  transport  purposes 
ihey  are  decidedly  jiiiperior  to  horses  and  much  iiion-  it<ipd, 
la  till*  U,  S.,  WiLshiiiK'tiin  wiis  insi nimeiital  in  iiitrodiiriiik: 
the  u.4t'  of  uiul«is  ou  Southern  ittantations,  and  ni  iirerieiii 
thev  ix'cur  most  extensively  in  tlio  South.  The  total  num- 
U-r  in  the  U.  S.  in  lHt»4  wns  2,;W2,*23!.  valued  at  f  !48,2a3,- 
811.  Very  nearly  half  of  lhes<-  wiTe  p,.~^essed  liy  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Texi^  Teuiiessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Ken- 
tucky, named  in  order  of  aombeta. 

Jlnl»-4eer:  See  Dies. 

Malford,  Eusba,  LL.D.:  phil><.H»i»hical  writer;  b.  at 
■  Montrow.  in  Soaqmbwiiui  co„  P*.,  hot.  19,  1838:  grmlu- 
atad  wt  TbI^OoII^  in  ItNW :  his  education  in  law,  theology, 
and  philoiapliy  waa  oaatinucd  at  th*  Vnion  llMoIogieal 
SchooiL  nt  AttdiMW,  aad  at  EaOe  and  Eddfllbav,  Qtrman  v. 
Ha  bald  vailaai  ebarggM,  bat  altar  1981  made  &  home  in 
Chmbridca.  Maai;  In  IMD  ha  pnbllalMd  1%e  Ifafum,  a 

K found  treatise  oo  Cba  pbiioao^J  Of  the  state;  in  ix'^n 
)  Repuhiie  of  (?0dL  aafmilar  ironc  on  the  philosophy  of 
laligion.  Ha  lactiucd  on  the  philosophy  of  law  at  Columbia 
Law  Sehool,  and  on  thaologv  and  philomnhy  at  Cambridge 
Thaoiilgieal  OSptnop*!)  SdurnU  D.  at  (Jambridga,  Ha«„ 
De&9,  IWS. 

.Ylulgrave,  rossTAVTrvT.  .Tons  Phups,  Baron:  explorer 
and  politiijijiu ;  b.  tu  Kni,'liin  1,  M  ay  1731 ;  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age;  Ije'  iune  !  •  -t- aptain  ITW ;  com- 
manded an  oxplorinu  exp.  iiiti.in  in  an-h  of  a  niirtliwesl 
pa-ssage  1773  ;  roat  iied  lat.  ^)  S..  wh. ur.  im  impenetrable 
field  of  ice  stret<hed  ii'irtliwani  ;  iiul'h^h.  il  .1  Jiiurmtl  of  a 
y.i'jn^'  torrtird  the  Xurtfi  ]'<iU  i  ITt  li  :  -ii'  .  .  .  d-  il  tw  tli.-  •'ille 
1775;  waa  oomuiiasioner  of  the  admiralty  under  Lord 


North's  ad niiuisilruiion. and  an  anient  p  liiii  ian  :  was  raised 
to  t'  r  1;  i  lish  peerage  in  17H4,  and  die<l  Oet.  10,  ITiii. 

Mulhall.  Michael  G.:  statistic  lan ;  b.  in  Duiiliii,  Ire- 
land, in  ;  wu^  (slueuti'd  at  the  Irish  L'olli.'i^'e.  Home; 
removed  to  Sr lut h  AiniTiea  and  fouiidisi  the  liuetios  Ayree 
Standard  :  ci)ritnliuted  to  'f'hf  (_  imlmipumry  Reviete, 
Is  tlie  tiuthor  ol  JhitidlMMjk  of  the  River  Plata  (Otb  ed. 
1H^'> :  t  rans,  in  S|Minish) ;  The  hrogrtu  c/Ma  WarU  (1880); 
Dictionary  nf  Utatinlics  (IHttl). 

Mtt)baus<>n.  mQl-howz«n  (in  Fr.  Mulhomtr):  town  and 
railway  center  of  Germany;  province  of  Alsace-liorraine ; 
on  the  111,  which  ilividei>  it  into  the  old  and  the  new 
eitr  ;  61  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Strassburg  (see  map  of  Oerman 
Knipire,  ref.  7-lh.  i  he  old  town  is  rather  indifferently 
built,  the-  new  town  is  very  elegant;  there  is,  besides,  a 
workingnun's  iiuur.er  of  l.tKMI  wi  U-built  houseit.  MOlhau- 
sen  has  manufactures  of  cotton  (525.0tK)  spindlett),  woolens, 
linens,  muslins,  watered  silks,  chemicals,  printing'  and  dye 
works,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing 
towns  of  Germany.  The  town  and  its  territory  originallf 
hehmged  tn  the  Swijts  c<m federation,  but  in  1798  it  was  in- 
eorponitcd  w  ith  Fnince.  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
Wl,  it  wa.t  ctHlr.l  to  Oermanj,  Since  that  lime  it  baa  in- 
creased  very  rapidlv,  |>riacipaU.7  bj  fanm^gntUoil  fhm  Gar> 
many.   Pop.  (1895)'82.i>i:i6. 

HllllMlll-nM-Rhein,  mOl  hlm-aam-rln' :  town  of  Prussia, 
Rhine  province  :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  8  mUca 
aliovr  (^ologne;  has  large  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  and 
threwl  (see  man  of  (ienuan  Km|>ire,  ref.  4-C).  Its  proflpei^ 
ity  tlates  back  to  the  bi-ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  due  to  the  sf  ttfement  there  of  a  nunilwr  of  Protea> 
tant  emigrants  fn  >tn  (  .  logne.    Pop.  (1800)  80,9U6. 

Molheim-an-der-Ruhr.-dar-roor :  town  of  Prussia.  Rhina 
province;  on  the  Ruhr;  16  miles  X.  of  DQsseldorf ;  has  ex- 
tensive matiufai-tures  of  iron  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
coal  and  iron  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  (see  map  of 
German  Empire,  ref.  4-C).  The  Ruhr  be<<<>mes  navi^bla 
here,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  for  the  navigation  of 
that  rivar  and  we  Rhine  are  bnilL  The  trade  of  the  ttnm 
isprindiiaUrtvithHollaDd.  Pb]!.  (1800>S7,1NNI. 

Moll:  «oa  of  fha  loner  Hebridea:  ofl  the  west  coast  of 
SootlamL  It  la  W  milea  long  and  25  mihi  broad,  high, 
rugged,  but  lieirtila»  tboqdt  not  Ht  for  anknltnie  on  acaomit 
of  climate ;  eattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Popi.  about  7,0001. 

Mullein,  mfil  lin  [M.  Eng.  moleyn  <  O.  Eng.  molegii]: 
the  common  name  of  a  plant  of  the  family  Serophulariae*a 
or  flgworts  {Verbascum  thapsus),  lielonging  to  a  widi'lv  >li?i- 
tributed  genus  which  inchides  more  than  eighty  vinlutjus. 
The  common  mullein  of  the  U.  S.  is  biennial,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  with  oblong-acute  leaves  8  or  10 
inches  long,  covered  with  a  soft  wool-like  pubescence.  It  is 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
North  America,  where  it  is  a  troublesome  weeil. 

Mailer,  mtt'Ur',  CnABLEs  Loins:  hi.storicjil  and  p  irir.iit 
painter;  b.  in  I'aris,  Uee.  isiir.;  ,1.  th-Te  .Ian.  ID,  \s\r>. 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  liaion  (iroKami  of  l.eoii  (  otcnii  t;  was 
awarded  medals  at  the  Salon-  of  1838  mid  IMtj;  tir  t  class 
mnlal,  Paris  Exposition,  1<<k>;  became  an  olliuer  vi  ihe  Legion 
of  Honor  1839;  member  of  the  Institute  1864.  He  is  nest 
known  by  his  celebrated  Roll-call  of  the  LoaI  Yietim*  of 
the  Hi^ign  of  Terror,  formerly  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Pari«!.  Ili'  Charlotte  Corda;/  in  J'riaon  (1875)  is  in  the  for- 
ConiL  f;  i'!  -ry,  Wjushincrton.  W.  A.  V. 

Miiller,  mil  l*r,  Ktn  AKK  Frikuku  ii  IltujiAN."*  LiiiiAN: 
Latinist;  b.  at  Mers<'5iiirL'.  < ieriininy.  .Mar.  17,1836;  studied 
in  Berlin,  and  in  1807  becainie  privat  docent  in  Bonn;  finee 
1870  ha.s  iM'en  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  at  the  I'liilo- 
!ojrif»l  Hi!4iorieal  In.Htitute  of  St.  Peter*t>nrff.  Ili?r  w  irk^i 
dis|)hiy  ^Teat  learning  and  hii.'h  i  ritii  nl  lah  nt.  hut  ure  viti- 
tttud  by  virulent  inve<'five  [i^-niiisi  eiinii<.!il  ffthulaj's  who  du 
not  hold  his  views.  With  tie'  exception  of  a  very  unsatis- 
factory Ilietory  of  (  'iiiM.iica!  Philology  in  the  Affherlundt 
(1S69),  his  work  has  lieen  confined  chiefly  to  Old  Latin  po- 
etry. Hi.'»  ma-sterpicce  is  the  I)r  re  viftriea  priittr  J'luu- 
tum  tt  Tfrrntiiim  UH61),  the  most  exhaustive  and  best  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  we  pos.M;s.s.  Be.sidi'*  this,  MUller  has 
edited  LuciliuK  {IHTii;  a  literarv  mnnouraph  on  thispoet's 
Life  and  Works  (1870);  Phtednis  (IKTTl;  CntullM.  Tihul- 
Iw.  "ni!  /'n,iJ<  rfiiin;  a  (lerman  commentary  to  Horm  e's 
Sdttrfg  and  J-.'piatles  (2  vols.,  18J»'J-!W>;  AVifiiiM  (2  vols., 

I8il8);  monogn^haon  JfiMHiiaand  Hon  .  '  . 
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Miller,  Baron  VmmHAKn.  von.  M.  I)..  F.  K.  S. :  UttaiiiHt : 
Ik  kt  Bortodt,  Qonnanv,  June  HO,  IH-iTi:  was  oliK  utfil  at 
KI10I;  Jn«wti^t«d  the  W>tatiy  of  Schlcswi),'  an<l  IIoLsicin ; 
•migifaitcd  to  Aaitnlu  1847 ;  niadi!  i>xt<>iisivt)  hotaiiioal  <>x- 
ploretioiu  in  South  Australift  at  his  own  <>s{h^ii!R>  1H4H-52; 
was  then  raade  government  botanist  for  thu  colony  of  Vic- 
toria; explored  many  mountain  ranjfcs  previously  unknown 
18.52-lW;  was  naturalist  to  Orogorys  ex]iloring  cxpalitinn 
1855-36;  was  director  of  the  botanical  pardt'n  ut  Mt'llM>urno 
1857-711;  publishr'l  Fniffmenta  Phytmjraphim  Au»tralia 
(10  vols.,  London,  lMVi-77);  Plants  of  ^  icloria  (2  voU.. 
Melbourne,  1800-ft5),  Flora  Augtralirngi*  (7  vols.),  and 
other  works.  Mo  waM  ennobled  bv  tin-  King  of  WHltemberg 
in  1870.   D.  «t  Melbourne,  Oct  0,  18U6. 

Mailer,  PRBDnicK  Max.  Ph.  D.,  knight  of  the  Ordre 
pour  h  miritei  philoloj^ist ;  b.  at  Desxau.  (iermimjt  Dec* 
1628;  studied  at  Ij^ipzii;^,  licrlin,  and  Pari^;  sinoa  1(04  has 
bMn  Professor  of  Comikarativo  Phikilogj  ia  tlie  dolvenity 
of  Oxford,  England ;  foreign  Bvnber  of  th*  French  In* 
fUtotOb  Eo  hw  •  Uji^l^  iwMitMtion  aa  »  popuUr  interpreter 
«(  the  mart  raeondilo  mbjeota  of  lettminff.  Among  his 
mott  important  works  mn  be  rawtiaaed  Miff-  Vf'ln  Sai 
Jdti(6  vols.,  ltj40-73;  Sd  ad.4  Tds,.  18W-02);  Riff-Vt 
Sa^kiO^l^rwutaM  and  Explained  (vol  L,  1980) :  2d  ml 
Saend  Badit  of  UuStut  {Hm):  Rig-  Veda  PtatUdihua, 
d4u  ailedt  LduimA  tlir  ntdiaeh^n  PhoMlik  (18t(l») :  Ililo- 
padem,  tttdofl^MfteAe  Sbtrttht  Hitopwltm,  Text 

trith  Jnlertiiuiir  Ttamtliterution,  (framm,  Anatjuig,  and 
J£ngli«h  2VaiM(aWiMt(1866};  Mfghadr4ta,dmKiUidaaanaeh- 
SttUehM  (1847):  Upanitkadt,  Temulated  from  th«  ^ndcr^ 
Samd  Book* oflht Eatt (voh. }.  nnd  xv.,  1879, 1884);  Dkam- 
mapoda,  TrmiUtUd  fnm  Pnli,  S<terfd  Book*  of  iJU  Baat 
(vtS.  X,  1881):  Buddhitd  Tfrts  from  ./it/Nm<188l-4S);  Hit- 
l0fy  of  Ancient  Sttiutkril  F^il$irtUwo&A  «iL  IBIWi  iSiimiifcrft 
Qrammtar  for  Beginners  (Sd  ed.  1830);  Ltdto,  What  «an  it 
Siaih  UtfimSi  new  ed.  189^;  Ktuifo  Critiiuo  of  Pun 
AMMon,  JVamfcitod  (1881);  Inirodttdion  to  the  Seitnee  of 
Religion  (1870:  kHt  «d.  1882);  On  th$  Or^  and  Onxrtft 
of  Jidijfion,  Hibbeit  Lectures  (1878;  ne»«d.  1889);  ChiM 
from  a  Otrman  Worl«hoo(4  vuU..  1867-78):  Seltctvt 
aa^  on  iamgwwe,  ifythoUgn,  and  Riligim  &  toU.^  IHKl); 
Miogra^ieiU  Sovau  (I88ti;  Loeturto  on  iho  Seimc^.  <>/ 
LaXfwuo  (1861-88;  nwritton  1891):  Tho  Seitnu  of 
ThoHght  (1887) ;  Bioqrofhim  of  Wordo  and  Home  of  tlie 
Arym  (imi);  Gifurd LootwoM,  L  WaiimU Btligion  (1880), 
ii.  Pky»oM  Bekgiom  (1801);  Anthr^eHogieat  Jteligion 
(1809).  D.  Oot  S8, 1900.  Bbm.  Ituc  WaxuBB. 

Milller.  Friedruh  (3Mtr  ^^r,lirr,■.  [  o.  -  ;  i,.  at  Kn  uz- 
imrh,  tlrnimny,  ,Ian.  13. 171!*;  -tutliL«l  urt,  and  attritoU<tl  by 
tjiiciit  ilir  tiu<  nt ii  11  ■  if  iiitlucntial  persons.  Aided  by 
tln  M-,  iiixl  i-.[i^<;w)ly  by  Utnlhe.  he  was  enabled  to  so  to 
Kiitiir  111  1"^.  His  paintings  did  not,  howev.  r,  nu-  r  witii 
&UC.  i'^--:  111'  iost  bin  interest  in  his  art  antl  sni'|"'rli  'l  hiin- 
sclf  iiiijill)  MS  a  guide  and  second-hand  K  <ksrlli  r  m  it..:!!-  . 
whefL  he  lilted  Apr.  2.'!.  1825.  As  a  poet  and  writer  Mlilicr 
is  tt»  Ijc  i  iiiiiniii,'  i)ii'  ini'tnlN^nt  of  the  Storm  and  Stress 

schoul.  Hi'  luis  1.11  n  eikllitil  the  romanticist  among  these 
ivntL  i-s  OH  H'  l  oiiiit  of  his  lovt)  for  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
piiin  ii  lii>  fii-.t  n  putution  a.s  a  writer  by  his  liii/lUn  (1775), 
Init  his  tiil'  iil  WHS  iiiuii'  iif  a  dramatic  iiiilur.'.  (Jf  llh'  iiimhv 
dritmH!)  wiiich  yluuuud,  he  llnislicd  IjuI,  h  fuvv,  ami  luiiung 
these  Oolo  und  Oenuvtca  \i  his  bt!st  work.  He  also  wroiv 
a  Faiut,  but  the  published  fragments  of  this  driuiia  give  | 
stifTicient  evidence  that  Miillcr  was  not  eiiual  u>  a  theme  of 
the  proportions  of  tho  Fttu»t  legend.  Scn-  H.  Seuffert,  Mnirr 
JIuHt  (1HT7);  A.  Saner  in  ToL  IxXZi.  of  Kuri<rhii>  rii  Au- 
tiuiialliUraliir.  Ji  Lii  s  (idkhf.l. 

MUIler,  F'KtEHRiCH,  Ph.  I). :  philologist;  b.  at  Jomnik.  in 
Ri^hernja,  Mar.  5,  18:i4;  studied  at  X'ii'iiiia;  since  IMW  hus 
bi  ■  :i  1 'rofyssor  of  t'omiMiriitivo  Philology  at  Vii  iiim;  is  a 
mt-iiilier  of  (he  Imperial  .Vcarlcmy  of  Vienna;  author  of  a 
great  nundier  of  mo*t  imiK)rtaiit  ethnogruphical  iinil  liii- 
guislic  tn'H'i*'"^,  among  wliich  are  dniwinx^  (hr  S/inifh- 
iriifKenicli"! f   7  i'<TG-!*i:  Allg>meine  Klhno;in^jhif  ' 

(1873;  2d  1  11.  I"'?!.*);  Rt'ise  tUr  SM/frr.  Frrgntta  Xnrtira  iini  ' 
die  Enli  ■   !\'ii!>tii>li»cher  Thvil  (ixt(7l.  il/iiii'i/ni/i/i\ti-lifr\ 
Thtil  (IHftSj;  various  treatises  on  Pali.  Zend,  >loi|>-rn  P«-r-  j 
sian,  Afghan,  Kurd.  Us^ctan.  .-Vrmenian.  the  African,  anil 
Americfin  lungnages  in  the  MttthmlHtuji  n  <hr  (tuthrnji'ilii- 
i:isi  >i>ii  I /■  ^I'llM-hnft  in  Wifn;  editor  of  the  Witntr  /.fit- 
sfhnjt  fur  die  Kunde  dta  MorgmUmdr'n.  atifl  author  of  nu- 
merous'anietetf  thenlll,  ■>  Welles  iu  ilie  j<<iiniiil<  Aiislnud 
and  OMue.  htsj.  lue  W  mkixcr. 


XIIII«r,  Ok>ro  Eli.vs,  Ph.  T>.:  nPTchologi.<(t :  b.  inOritn- 
ma.  Saxony.  1850;  educated  at  Grimma,  ix>ip7.ig.  lierlin, 
and  (lotlingen;  assistant  profes.'«)r  in  the  I  nivcrsity  of 
C/.ernowit/,  in  1880;  I»rofcssc»r  of  Philosoithy  at  Gntlingea 
in  18^(1.  His  princi(>Bl  works  are  Zur  T'htmrie  der  ninn- 
lichen  AufmrrKmmkrit  (18751) ;  Zur  (Jrundlrgung  der  P*^ 
ehoptxytik  (187X);  i'rber  die  MaiutbeAtimmungrn  den  (Jrt»- 
sinnrH  drr  IJnut  (1879) ;  Thtorieder  iluekelcontraction  (with 
I»r.  Kr.  Schumann,  vol.  j.,1891);  L'rbrr  dietmyrhologtM-htA 
(irundlagrn  der  Viffletchmg  oehobener  Oemehff  i 
Ex/terimrtddh  Bottrdfo  WT  vnt«naehu$ia  dee  OrUaM' 
ni««e<  (ISUS),  J.  Ji.lt. 

Mttll«r,  Onmo  Puxoucb:  See  tbe  Appendix. 

Mttller.  JoHAXSEs,  von:  historian;  b.  at  S<  liafThausfn, 
Switzerland,  Jan.  8.  1752;  studied  theology  and  li;~?ory  at 
(Jottingi-n  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  J/ifi'try 
of  Sirilzerlainl,  of  whiirh  the  flrst  volume  appeared  ?il  Ikrno 
in  1780;  was  I'rofe.swir  of  St(iti>tii  >  at  Chsm-I  17M  »3,  but 
retired  atid  lived  at  Geneva  till  1786.  lu  this  yoiir  he  was 
appointed  court  eouncilor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  anii  »lien 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1791  he  ri{niir«5d  to 
Vienna,  where  he  Htaye»i  till  1804,  and  was  treated  with 
much  courtesy,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  continue  his  Swiss 
histor\'.  In  1W4  he  went  to  Iterlin  ;  wae  appointed  hi-t.  ri- 
ographor  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  received  tienm.ss.ioii  to 
use  the  Prussian  archives  for  a  history  of  Frederick  II. 
Xeverthi  l<->s,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  occHpatitm  of 
Berlin  bv  the  French.  Na|M>l«>on  succeeded  in  winning  him 
over  to  his  side,  and  in  1808  he  acoepteil  a  ^H«ition  as  minister 
of  state  to  the  King  of  Westiihalia.  Thw  act,  and  the  |»r<>- 
nounccd  manner  iu  which  tie  extolled  Na{Kilcon.  excited 
great  indignation  in  Ocnnany,  and  other  eircumstance:s.  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  political  disap|)ointmcnt.s.  etc.,  were 
added,  making  his  last  days  melancholy.  D.  at  C'li^sl^l.  Maf 
28,  IStW.  Besides  his  ereat  works,  the  ITintury  of  Siritztr- 
laud  and  Tirtnly-four  Books  of  I'nitweai  Bietory,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  monograplis  and  pamphlets  rich  in  ideas  and 
elegant  :ii  ^tyl,-, 

M(illf>r,  JoiiAXxrs:  phy«ir>lo<rist ;  b.  at  ('"Mrntz.  lor- 
many.  July  14.  isiU,  m  luunhlv  eircumstanr.-- :  Inpiti  to 

Sr»"|>arc  himself  for  the  iioman  t  atholio  Church,  but  aban- 
oned  in  1819  his  thetilogical  studies,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  medicine;  t4x»k  hi<!  rlccrw  in  1832,  nnd 
came  Profcfix  r  i  f  I'livsioidLry  mid  Aiiiiti»niy  m  Is'Jti  nt 
Bonn,  and  in  lis;j3  at  Berlin,  win  r.-  lu'  dird  Ait.  2*>,  185tt. 
As  the  founder  of  the  physiii.-ihi-mi.  ,d  s<iiiKil  nf  pliysiology 
he  enjoyed  the  fame  of  being  one  of  Ihi'  fn  iiit'-t  phvsnilo- 
gists  of  his  age,  and  his  publlcaticms  broi:i:t;i  m  w  ini  is  und 
new  i<leiks  to  every  yK»iiit  <if  his  «ci(  lu  c.  His  jii  inc  iiial 
works  are  iiVemf/i/.i  <>f  I'lii/xiiibxii/ \W\'.\;  iriiiisl:ili'd  iiv  t>r. 
W.  Hfdy,  2  vol.s..  i.ondoii.  1^;17— IJj:  /'»■  /i't-iinnilmDi-  J-\rliix 
I  I  >^--!,  his  first  publication)  ;  />i  Iriuiifluliiriiin  S-  rmun/ium 
S'rnctiirn  (18:10);  Vrrghicli«nde  Anatomic  dtr  Jluxinoidm 
18:15-45,  etc.).  J.  ILB. 

MttUer,  JoHAJm  Fribomch  WttnKLM:  engraver;  son 
of  Johnnn  Qotthaid  UtUler;  b.  at  Stuttgart,  17H2;  d.  at 
Pima,  Saxony,  May  8^  1816;  was  educated  partly  by  his 
father,  partly  iu  Paris;  became  an  et|ually  celebrated  en- 
graver, and  waa  professor  at  tbe  academy  in  Dresden.  Uia 
engraving  after  the  statue  Xis /«un«sse  a nrm  t<  d  great  at- 
ti-ntion  by  (he  manner  in  which  he  undertook  to  imitate 
tnarblc,  bu(,  his  most  ceh'bra(cd  works  are  the  engn^ving  of 
the  Jleidonna  di  &  Sielo,  by  Raphael,  and  the  portiaits  of 
Jacob!  and  SchiUer,  after  the  busts  by  t>aimeDker. 

.Mtiller,  Johaxx  Ootthard,  von;  engraver;  b.  at  Bem- 
hauM'ii,  near  Stuttgart,  Clermany,  .May  4,  1747;  netvivcd  his 
tirst  artistic  education  at  the  s<'ho<d  of  art  in  Stuttpirt ;  went 
in  1770,  Willi  the  sup|>ortof  Duke  Charles,  to  Pans,  where  ho 
sturlicil  engraving  under  Wille,  and  wa-s  ap|ioint.ed  profes- 
sor in  I77ti  at  the  academy  of  art  at  .Sttitlgarl,  where  he  ex- 
.-ri'ised  a  great  influence,  and  hj»d  many  pupils.  D.  Mar.  14, 
1M:!i>.  Among  the  most  celebrated  engravings  bv  him  are 
T/u  B'ltlle  of  Bunker  /lid.  by  Trumbull;  St.  Orilia,  after 
l)oiii(  nil  fi?no ;  .SV.  f  Vi/A^rnHf,  after  Leonanlo  da  Vinci;  and 
till'  -  of  Louis  .\VI.,  Uallierg,  and  •li  riiiiir  Ui •iiiiprtrle. 

.Miillcr.  Karl  OrrRtRn:  (in'«'k  «cJuibir  jmd  uii  Iki'hIi a:;-'! ; 
b.  in  |{rie;,'.Sili'siH.  A<ig.28. 17S»7;  si  ndu  d  in  Hr'  sinu  mn]  utidi-r 
Iliicckh  ill  Itrrliii.  \t  I  In-  ciirlr  iiu"<  "f  t « i  tity-iwo,  he  was  ap- 
|M>itited  jirofi  ssor  ■  \i  n.i  rilinarv  :tt  *iritiiti;,-i  n,  professor  or- 
dinary in  1S2:I.  In  Srpt.,  iXMi,  he  uniieilook  what  was  to 
prove  a  fatdl  jourin  y  to  (ireec-i-,  for  he  died  Aug,  1,  1810  of 
a  f«;vi;r  which  he  watravtcU  at  Delphi,  while  copying  iw 
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scription?.  Mllller  may  bo  said  to  have  ponnanoiitlv  ostab- 
lishiMl  the  study  of  archa-ology  inaujiuratinl  by  SViukel- 
niann.  Many  problems  which  it  was  resfrved  fur  hiter 
scholars  to  solve  weru  first  sii>;Kcste<l  liy  him.  His  b*>st 
known  works  are  Orehumemm  titid  die  J/V»y«r  (1820) ;  Die 
Dorter  (2  vols.,  1824);  Die  Etnuker  2<1  wl.  by  W. 

Decke,  1877);  Proleaomma  tu  einer  wiaaemchaftltchen 
Mythologie  (1825);  Uandbuck  d^r  ArtkaeoUMie  der  Kuuat 
(1848  ;  8d  ed.  by  F.  O.  Welcker);  Auehylua'a  Eumeniden, 
Greek  and  German,  with  exhaustive  essays  on  scenic  antiq- 
uities, still  of  intereftt,  because  of  the  polemical  introduc- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  quanxd  wit  h  G.  Hermann ; 
Tiarro  d«  hngua  Latina  (18S8);  Ftatua  (1880),  until  recent- 
ly (1891)  the  atancbid  edltlM  «t  tUvwork;  and  fUially  the 
Hiatory  of  Ormk  JUUmtwn  to  Um  tiaw  of  A.lexaniler  (2 
Tolk  WttiM  rA  addad  bj  B. Hdti, tbs  HaUeoMio  po- 
riodlqr  L  W.  DuoildMw;  fmurtk  edition  in  OttrnwlS^. 


•till«MoCtlMb«*iiMin«itiiOMli;|C8^both  in  and 
'   Ot  El  HiUelnnd,  in  the  noNii  tnndntioD  of 


MOIIei'li  Vmm,  pp.  zviir«cclxxx.;  BriefwtehMt  twtaehm 
BoteUi  tma  O.  M.  (l6t».  pp..        Broiany  09- 

1007-10B8.  ALnxs  GtnntVAir. 

Mlillcr,  WiLHELM  :  poet;  1h  at  Dessau.  Germany,  Oct.  7, 
1794;  atudie<l  philolo^and  history  at  Berlin;  fought  as  a 
Volunteer  in  the  wars  of  liberation  against  Napoleon;  went 
to  Kome  in  1817,  where  he  stayeil  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
was  in  1819  ap^winted  Professor  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Dis- 
sau.  and  librarian  of  the  duke's  library  at  the  same  plac-f. 
I>.  Sept.  30. 1837.  There  are  few  Ocriuan  poets  who  have 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  spirit  of  the  Volkslied  with 
snch  naive  originalitj  as  MQller  did  in  his  graceful,  melo- 
dious Gediehit  tinea  Waidhomulen  (1821),  Lieder  des  Le- 
bens  uml  d«r  LMte  (1824),  Lyriech*  Reiaen  (1827).  Many 
of  these  which  were  set  to  music  by  the  greatest  (lerman  com- 
pnaers  like  Schubert  have  again  become  fwpular  soogs;  be- 
rides,  the  J  exerted  a  great  influence  oo  Heine's  Ivrica,  accord- 
ing to  the  iatter's  own  confession ;  but  M Uler  waa  alao 
oipiblA  of  vifforoua  political  pathos,  aa  ia  aliown  by  his  ex- 
ooOMat  grteaiewjMdsr,  wlrichna  aang  in  dflHansa  of  the  lib- 
ontionofGnaoo.  MlUiki'lioonipletewarltsinnpnfalisbedbT 
O.8eii«nh»18B0L  Hli  47<iMUSiraM  edited  wtth  an  excel- 
knt  Introdaetion  and  notes  by  Msaon,  Has  MUIer  (Leipzig, 
1868).  Julius  Goebei>. 

Mttller,  WoLFGANo :  {kh-I  ;  b.  at  KRnipswinter,  I'nissia, 
Har.  5, 1816;  studied  medicine  at  Bonn  and  lierliii:  lived  at 
Dftsscldorf,  Cologne,  and  Wiesbmien.  D.  June  29,  IMTU.  Hh 
was  the  author  of  several  churminp  ejiir  pnenis,  e.  Dii- 
Mnikoniyin  (1852);  Prinz  Minmwein  ;  Dtr  RnlltH- 

fSngfr  von  St.  Ooar  (1854);  Johann  von  Werth  (1S5I-I).  i  tc. 
Much  of  his  poetry  is  based  on  the  lej^ntls  of  the  romantic 
Rhine  valley,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  colled  ions  Dichtungen 
tinea  rheintaeken  Poeien  (4  vols.,  1871-74)  and  KrzrMungen 
eines  rheimaehan  Chroniaten  (2  vols.,  186(MII).  He  wa«  less 
successful  as  a  dramatist,  though  some  of  his  smaller  pie<-e.s 
like  Sie  hat  ihr  Han  mUdaekt,  stili  ohana  ns  with  their  ex- 
quisite simplicity.  Jmson  Ooebix. 

Mailer  s  (JIkss:  See  IIvalite, 

Mullet  [from  O.  Kr.  muUI,  dimin.  of  mulh  <  Lat  m«7- 
/iu»,  red  nnwiet) :  a  name  common  to  the  fifilies  of  the  family 
Mugilidet  (group  Percesoces),  and  often  extended  to  the 


of  Europe  is  the  finest.  The  red  mullet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ifipmum  mambttvuH  is  an  ahnndant  fiili,oaiiglit 


t  gray  muUc^t. 

very  different  fiunily  Sfullidip  or  surmullet-s  and  to  other 
fi^hr-.  Of  the  true  niullels  nf  Die  American  .-Vtiaiilic  mid 
Gulf  waters, the  striped  mullet  i  M iigil ri'phalu«)at»\  the  while 
mullet  I i-Hv  tiiiti  me  -iiiiiill  Imt  esteemed  f<HKl-fi>his.  Tiie 
Waters  uf  the  <)1<1  World  alwMind  in  true  mulli  tsof  iiitiiiy 
Sjit  '  ies.  They  often  ascend  riv-  r^.  iiiid  can  U'  iiaturtili/.i  d 
ill  fn  sh  water.  They  are  eaiiuht  and  cured  extensively  in 
Eiirii|M-.  'I  hi'  frray  mullet  (.V.  rnjiitn)  is  uiie  I'f  the  liest. 
The  MuHiilii  i.r  siirniullcls  are  ]>ii|)ularlv  called  mullets, 
reil  luiill.T-i,  i-te.    nf  tlir  tvpii  al  p^nus,  tiiere  are 

several  valuable  marine  fvud-tlshes.    Muilut  aurmulelut 


extensively  for  iiMa  OBO,  but  its  fleah  is  not  eonalknk.  8sa 

Fisheries. 

Molllon :  in  architecture,  a  Ttitieal  bar  or  slender  pillar 
dividing  a  window  into  two  or  more  parts.  In  Gothic  tra- 
oecy  the  earliest  mullinns  seem  to  have  been  slender  col- 
umns, sometimes  single  and  sometimes  clustered.  In  the 
Geometric.  Decoratetl,  or  Kayormant  period  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury) these  columnar  muUions  were  of  extraordinary  slen- 
demeds  and  height ;  they  soon,  however,  gave  way  to  bar- 
mullions,  mere  slender  bars  molded  to  the  profiles  of  the 
molilings  of  the  arched  heads  of  each  division  or  liKht  of 
the  window.  In  the  enormous  windows  of  the  Entrlish  Per- 
[letidiculur  {MTidd  the  mulli<ms  were  intersected  by  fre<|ueiit 
IiiirizoiituI  bars  or  Irnnjumi*.  I>ong  after  mnllione^  windows 
had  been  given  uii  in  Frniu'e,  under  the  influence  of  the  Ke- 
nais.sanee,  we  find  in  the  Elizabethan  mansions  of  England 
vast  sijUiire  windows  of  many  lights  divided  by  simple  ver- 
tical muUions  with  one  or  more  transoms  in  the  upper  por- 
tion. The  early  Kenaissance  in  Florence.  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  Milan  also  shows  examples  of  an'hwl  windows  divided 
into  two  suljordinate  an  hei!  ll{;lits  liy  a  central  colonnette 
of  Corinthian  tvi>ew  Mullions  of  stone  or  woixl  are  com- 
monly used  in  laigo  nindows  of  modern  buil' line's.  See 
Abcuitectube.  a.  D.  F.  Hamlis. 

Mtlll'ner,  Amaueis  Gottfrieu  Adolf:  dramatist;  b. at 
I,angendorf.  Prussian  Saxony,  Oct.  18,  1774 ;  studied  law  at 
l.<>ip/.ig.  an<l  priM'ticed  from  1708  as  an  advcK-aiest  Weissen- 
fel.s  where  he  died  .lune  11, 1829.  He  wrote  on  Juridical 
subjects,  novels,  dramas,  and  critical  essays,  and  became 
faiiious  as  the  author  of  the  two  tragedies  Februar  S9 
(1H12)  and  Dia  SdHiM  (1816),  both  of  which  are  notorious 
samples  of  the  so-callwl  SfhickaaUtragHdie,  a  literary  aber- 
ration at  the  lieginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  misapprehended  Greek  tragedy,  the  writers  of 
the  Srhirknalatrogidien  intttnluced  "  fate  "'(.SWmVAwi/)  into 
their  pint  a-s  an  invisible  jxiwer  which  arbitrarily  <letern)itied 
the  destiny  of  the  characters  of  the  iday.  The  absurdity  of 
this  undertaking  was  effectually  ridiculed  bj  Platen  in  his 
classic  parody  Uie  verhdngnisaivlls  Oabal, 

Mnloeli,  DtXAH  M^au:  See  UnAiK. 

Mnlo^,  WiLLUa:  See  the  Appendix. 

Mnlready,  Wiuun:  landscape  and  gems  painter:  b.  at 
Ennis.  County  Clare,  Ireland,  Apr.  SO.  178(1  H«  studied  at 
the  ftoyal  Academy,  London,  when  lis  iirst  sihibitad  in 
1803;  was  elected  a  BoriJ  Aoademidan  ISltt.  His  illustnp 
tions  for  n*  Viear  ofWdktifitid  are  among  tin  best  things 
of  their  kind  in  Biitish  art.  and  he  pdnted  several  pktnres 
from  tlw  same  snhjects.  Sin»r  Seme  and  Seaakor*  Seaita 
arc  in  the  National  Oallery,  l.,ondun;  7'A«  BolAsra is  in  the 
National  Gaiiery,  EdinlHUgh.  D.  in  London,       fj^  1668. 

Mnltan':  t>iwn  of  British  Tmlia ;  in  the  Punjaub  (see 
map  of  N.  Indi.'i,  ref.  -l-ni.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of 
tile  surnHiu.liiii:  ruins;  is  (if  inueh  ennimereial  and  manu- 
faeliiriii.;  un|H(r(alice  ;  jiiiil  it<  luagniliceiil  Hindu  temple 
ami  i  u'nives  of  two  MiihaninuHlan  .-^litits  draw  many  pil- 
t,-»;iur-  uuiii  all  parts  of  Indm.  P<ip.<lH!M)  74,510.    C.  C.  A. 

Multiple  Point  Imuffi/i't'  is  frnm  I.jit.  mu!Hjil(i\  iiiani- 
fold,  luany-fi'ld  ;  iiml  Im*.  many  +  -/lii  r,  -fold.  t  f.  fj.'ini  re.  to 
fold):  a|i<>inl  at  which  a  curve  iiilersect>  il>elf.  H  the  eurvei 
piissi  twice  ihniiifrh  the  same  point  it  is  a  dnnhh  j«tint  ;  if 
thm  \  \\\w<,i\,  trijilt  jKiiiit ;  and  so  on.  It  i>  a  ■  lim  >■  t .  i  ist  io 
prii|.eriy  of  a  multiple  point  that  the  first  ■hiTeresii  lal  e.iclVi- 

cient  'if  t!  rdiiiate  at  that  point  has  as  many  valw  •■  a-  llm 

tiiinil>er  (if  tirne<  that  the  curve  pa«se-;  llirHuj,'li  the  pi'int. 
Tllll'-  tl).-  i  iipv.   wliose  eijuiilinii  is  j'* +         i/  —  d.y'  ~  0  )iii~  a 

triple  point  ul  lUu  origin,  at  which  poiul  the  first  differential . 
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OoelBcicnt  of  the  onJiimti;  hsi.s  tlie  three  valui?!s,  0.  •»- V  2> 

•nd  — V'^-  1*  h"!'!"'"  t*o  w  more  hraiichesof  a 
curve  are  tanKetit  to  emb  other  at  iumiiu  poitit ;  this  piint  U 
a  i«{K!cie^  of  multiple  ixnnt.  at  which  the  isorrespoudiog  dif- 
f«n>nti«l  ooeffloieat  oi  the  ordiiMl*  bu  two  or  more  aqu*! 

■■Itiple  Proportion,  Law  of:  Sr<^  rnrxisTRv. 

Mnltltubnrealata:  an  order  u(  iimwuiuliH,  ii|<!M  aring  in 
the  Trlas^'ic  piTi.Kl  .umi  Incoming  cxtiiu  t  ui  \\ir  Riooiie. 
ThoT  are  Lluinn  tHri/iHi  hy  Imviup  the  iucisor  tiHiili  much  eij- 
kr;,'i>ii.  and  tho  in(>liir>  with  luLercular  griiiiiiiig  surfaces 
atid  diiliiicl  roaUi.  U  is  <u(i[io--«»d  by  Co[>e  that  they  were 
cIoscIt  allied  to  the  strniiv'i'  ordi-r  nf  Monotremata,  repre- 
sented to-day  by  the  duukbiil  aud  the  spiny  ant-eaters  of 
Australasia. 

Xnm'mliiH :  a  Latin  writer  of  the  early  empire  wliowrot« 
fahuhr  Aitihtn.r.  Only  a  few  f ragmflat*  «ro  eztaat.  See 

Eibbeck,  Com.  Ilom.  Frag^  p,  275J. 

Hammina,  Lucius,  sumamed  AcbaIovs:  the  conqueror 
of  Greece  and  the  destroyer  of  Coriatb;  was  pnetor  m  104 
B.  0:,  and  became  connul  in  146.  The  AcboMi  Leagao  wae 
Jaet  ranDiag  ita  mad  coaiae  of  wild,  hataidoiia  pcdiav  under 
tlie  leadetaoip  of  Critnlaua  and  Dinrn.  Hrtalliis  Md  de- 
leitod  the  league  several  times,  but  had  not  been  aUa  to 
mppteas  it  oontjdetely ;  perhai»  he  did  not  with  to  np* 

Bress  it.  At  the  moment  of  Humming^  aniTid  fai  Greece 
le  league  bad  {fathered  an  army  on  the  iithmui  of  Cor- 
inth, but  it  prored  verr  easy  for  MumaUns  to  daHeat  and 
disperse  it,  and  after  the  victory  ho  enterad  Corinl^  bent 
upon  establishing  an  example  whicb  iboald  deter  other 
6re«k  cities  from  attampting  rosiitanoe  to  tlM  Bomaa  su- 
premacy. MaoT  of  the  inhahitanta  had  fled;  Hia  teat  were 
either  maiwacrsd  or  aold  aa  abma.  The  tSkf  than  pil- 
laged and  burned.  Its  enormous  treasures  m  art  and  Jttiur}- 
were  either  sold  to  the  King  of  Pergamos,  carried  to  Rome, 
or  rurii'  I. 

MuniniT  [from  O.  Fr.  mnmie  (>  Fr.  m(fihii  ),  from  I'ers. 
Hti  i  Ariib.'  mumiya,  uiummv,  ihTiv.  of  munt.  wax  (used  in 
t*iiitwlining)j :  an  embalmetl  huinuM  it  (uiiinul  ln>dy,  pro- 
serviNl  dry,  m  semblancf  nf  its  onu'inul  sh.i|i'',  liy  urtitii  i.'tl 
means.  *rhe  Ejjyptian  iiaiiio  wtt"-  ^alm.  Muiumjiiij^  huM 
been  practiced  by  varioiis  pLM])h-s  fur  a.  varii  ty  of  reasons, 
mainly  religious.  The  itrt  wu^  iht-I  (iw.  li .pi4l  in  Ksrypt, 
wh'.Ti' it  h;iil  ili>tiii.-t  (•i)uii''rrii.n  wilh  the  vi>ry  imcii'ii"  Ik'- 
lii'f  ill  ti  fiiturij  rvMvifii  a'.i  in  of  the  b«<|v,  h  lu  iii'f  of  who4« 
vxistL'iice  we  h;ivi'  iti< ■miini'iif iil  pr».M>f  from  the  -vi-ond  dy- 
ni^ly,  ami  uuc  wlii'jh  loolc  itjs  rise  in  the  e«*ur<  ]); n>!j  of  the 
nightly  jouriu  y  ..f  Ka,  the  sun-god,  in  the  nethi  r  worlii,  and 
from  the  Usiri^  inyth.  At  di-ath  the  soul  ainl  Noily  are 
50| liiriltiMl,  iiipi,  acrnriiin;;  In  K^-y pt  ijiti  lu'lirf,  in  onicr  lo  the 
coiititiued  existi'iH'c  of  i\v  soul  m  it^  M'jjumti'  sfati'  tiiiii  to 
its  n<conne«tioii  with  the  h.Hiy,  thr  IsittiT  inMst  pri'scrv.-il 
fta  nearly  intact  jxxv^iblc  Ivaj,  tlic  uieti  i^jpiin^atlv 
being  that  the  Iwdily  orgatis  continued  of  service  to  the  d<  a<l 
in  the  journey  thnmirh  Anienti,  the  region  of  the  departed. 
Hence  came  the  care  Ik'sIow ,sl  upon  the  mummy  and  ihf 
provision  n^'ijiu.sL  liunu  by  placing  it  in  hidden  j)it8,  pym- 
midj},  ttrid  other  tombs.  (^W  Mastaba.)  The  iinti.iuiiy  of 
the  proi  ejiM  is  great  (bodiiw  impregnated  wiili  pii.  h  liuviHK 
lieen  preserved  froni  the  .-nrliest  (lynasties),  but  its  source  is 
unknown.  It  is  di.sputcd  whether  it  is  Egyptian  in  ila  origin 
or  wlieilier  it  was  brought  from  Asia  oy  the  original  m- 
vaders.  w  ho  iim  supposed  to  have  comi»  in  by  way  of  the 
Wadi  lliimnmniiit  fruin  Southern  Arjihia.  In  the  larln-st 
native  Lmriuis  llie  bodies  were  nut  inuutiu!ied.  and  wi  r-- 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture  or  in  a  contracted  lying  position. 
It  is  thought  that  tncst?  distinctions  m  mode  corresponrl  a 
differener  HI  riiee.    (r  f.  I'rtrie,  Medum,  p.  \\'hf»t  is 

known  of  tile  ])r<'i'ess  is  il.  rivnl  from  oIkmtvhUoii  and  from 
the  accounts  of  licrodotu.«s  ui.,  S^>),  Difwiorus  (i.,  91),  and 
others.    In  the  main  these  st^um  s  eonllnn  each  other, 

Egyptian  mummying  wa.*  )>erriin(ieil  with  in<>ri»  or  let* 
elaborateness,  acconling  to  the  w.  allh  and  jxwilionof  the 
deceased.  Diodoruj  speaks  of  rhree  mftlnHls.  which  varii^l 
in  price;  the  most  exjwnsive  co.st lug  aiN»ut  ^l,2-'><).  the  !mh"- 
otnl  aliout  .*:!00,  while  the  la.-?!  wav  vyry  i-liean.  Every  p  ir- 
tieuiar  in  ttie  procp!*is  was  accomfMUiicd  with  cereinom  iN, 
symbolic  81'ts,  or  ri'i  ha!  ions,  ni.  ire  or  l^^s  .  Jiiliorati-  aerot;!- 
ing  to  the  wealiii  or  povi-rty  <•(  i  If  <ii  mi.  .Many  pupy  ii  ure 
more  or  less  devotwl  U)  tlie.«e  i  When  mummifleation 
waa  completed  the  body  wa.«  delivered  to  the  fricndis,  placed 
'in  ita  liumaUHdiaped  eoTerinca*  cartowMgea  or  Muroopbagua, 


and  transporteil  to  tlie  west  siih'  of  ilu'  Nile  where,  u  rtiU», 
the  nrori ipol is  «jls  locaieii.  'Die  liraii.  nieantime,  liad 
come  an  Usiris.  nveiMMi  an  0>iris-nani''.  an^i  haul  begun  the 
career  of  the  departeil  i^Lrypiiaa.  t'f.  .MiLsjtero,  de 
mythologie  el  d' archeiAom*  i;)iiiAfn  m.\  { I'ans,  1893,  i.,  p.  288 
ff.)  See  Kmrai.mino  and  Rm  .u.  or  thl  Ulau. 
The  litfnitiire  of  the  subji'v-i  is  .jinte  larLre,  Iliou^:h  s<--at« 

tcre.i,  hut  the  Iw-st  l)ixjk  on  I  lie  elltiri'  suiijeet  i.«thnt  of  H.  .V. 

Wttliis  iiudge  of  the  iiritish  Museum,  The  Mummy  (C'atu- 
bridge,  im).  COAMtM  B.  OlLUR. 

MampB  [probably  derived  ftam  verb  fa  flnwiia,  to  mQm< 
ble,  be  sulky,  in  allttrion  to  the  appearance  of  toe  patient ; 
cf.  faMntpifA  and  MiMHm  in  sense  of  the  sullu.  An  Eng. 
dialeetal  word  mump,  lamp,  protubcranoe,  may,  however, 
also  have  aided  in  determining  the  use  of  the  temj:  an  in* 
fectiooa  and  contagious  diseaise,  belonging  to  the  aame  gen* 
eral  elaaa  as  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping^ougli,  etOn  and 
characterised  by  an  acute  ioOammation  witli  enlari^ment 
of  the  parotid  gland.  In  aome  localities,  especially  tboee 
with  a  moist  and  cold  climate,  it  ia  very  frequently  seen  (en- 
demic). Children  from  aeren  to  foartem  yean  of  age,  priik* 
dpally  males,  are  most  liable  {  adntta,  faowever,  are  not  ex- 
empt. Its  period  of  inoobatiOlU  or  preparatory  de^'eIop. 
ment,  lasts  from  one  to  ttane  weeika;  ia  enief  svmptoms  are 
moderate  fever;  pain  oo  pressure  over  the  affected  glaod, 
in  front  of  and  below  the  ear,  most  frequently  the  left,  some* 
times  the  right  aud  occasionally  both  sides;  considerablo 
swelling  of  that  region  and  the  whole  cheek  and  chin ;  dlfll* 
culty  in  mastication,  deglutition,  and  respiration  is  in  BID* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  swelling:  change  of  Toioei  lUtl'* 
ness  of  the  head  and  di/Jiiness.  In  some  cnseo  the  i^lecil 
ami  numerous  other  glands  are  also  enlargtsl,  lc|  malea  tbo 
testicles  and  seminal  glands,  in  females  the  ovaries  aud 
l>rea.sts,  may  also  swell,  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  meui« 
branes  of  the  eyelids,  no<ie,  and  mouth,  is  frequent.  The 
•iuration  of  the'disease  is  from  a  few  days  to  a  week.  The 
swelling  will  irnidiially  subside  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
gland  may  reiuutn  large  and  hard,  and  in  a  few  an  abscesa 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple,  but  should  be  undur 
the  guidance  of  a  physician.  It  consists  of  regulation  ot 
ilii't— lf>ss  meat,  more  milk,  grueln,  fruit,  etc.;  vegetable 
ucids  vlemonade),  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  to  fifteen, 
drops  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  as  a  beverage ;  mild  purga- 
tlTes,  such  a.s  Itochelle  salts,  Seidlitx  powder,  or  cream  of 
tartar.  Ii<ically,  it  is  best  to  useoold  imilicalinns,  reserving 
wann  water  or  [wuliices  for  lh<iae  eases  in  which  an  abscess 
is  forming.  Intenial  mtNlicalion  can  generally  be  restricted 
to  a  mild  antipyn>tic  when  indicaleil  by  exoe^ve  fever, and 
the  ioditles, anould  induration  remain*  In  case  ofabsoam^ 
incision,  fiee  drainage,  aiid  antiseptic  treatment  are  indi- 
cated. A.  jArom  and  V.  E.  Sokdekx. 

Munch.  r^TKa  AKDaaAs:  historian;  b.  at  Chrlstinnia. 
i\or%vay.  I>ee,  IT),  1810;  studied  law  at  '.he  univen-ity  o-  ,  :- 
native  (  ity,  hut  at  the  .«ame  linie  j;ave  a  great  deui  of  his 
time  ti>  the  .itudy  of  history  and  of  Ohl  Norse  language  and 
antiquities,  a  study  he  hai!  l)eLriin  while  at  school.  Munch 
w I i-s,  together  with  Kniiolf  K'i  \ser,  the  founder  of  what  is 
ralliMl  the  modem  Norwe^niin  iiistorical  .■tohool,  and  his  his- 
tore  al  writiiiu'^s  are  ahko  ilistinjjuislieil  liveritieal  aeiuiifri, 
lliorotitjh  lea  ruing,  and  iUgeiiiuus  iMiiubiaalum.  Mtineh  wfis 
in  l^-'l  appointed  an  associate  professor,  and  in  I'M!  Pro- 
fessor of  liistijryat  the  University  of  Christian  in.  lie  unuia 
si'veral  voyages  abrojui  in  oriier  to  stmly  foreitrn  iir<'hivt^s 
find  iihrancs,  and  Xrum  IfcloS  lo  Ibtii  lived  in  Rome,  study- 
in:,' the  pap.il  .'in'hivc!*,  to  which  he  gaiiieil  nn  access  that 
rarrly  has  I  "  en  ^jranted  to  non-Cat noli<  s.  II  i>  princi|>al 
Work  is  J)rl  wrskc  Folkx  HiKtorit  (ilistciry  of  the  Norwe- 
giJiu  IVnplf,  111  8  vols.,  Chrisliania,  1852-43;,  treating  <»f 
Norwef:ian  hi.-tory  until  the  Calmar  Union.  Munch  nub- 
lishi  li  a  ^^n  at  manv  Works  of  a  linguistic  nature  (Old  Norse 
(Jranmiar,  l)it  Oidnorske  Sprogs  Grammatik,  by  P.  A. 
.Miiiii  !i  uaJ  C.  11.  Unger,  1847;  Fom-SvetmkanJt  och  Fom- 
norMkam  Sprdkbypnnd,  Stockholm.  1849;  Dei  OolhUkt 
Sprcifs  Fonnl(tre  1848),  and  on  historic  and  mtthologic 
Ru()jcct3  {NordinnndfHea  (fldnle  Oude-  og  Hette-aagn,  1854 ; 
new  edition  1880).  He  also  translated  and  edited  several 
( i;  1  Nor=e  su-ii-.  induiling  Snorri  Sturluson'a  Ihimskringla 
and  (hid,  ilio  niunk's  Siiga  of  Ohtf  Trygt'tuan,  and  with  C. 
K.  Unger  the  S<iga  of  St.  Olnf,  Chroniam  Hegum  Mnn- 
Huie,  Spffulum  Jiegah  (1848),  and  the  Fld«r  Eada  (UMll, 
A  coiniilete  collection  of  .Muneh's  easAys  {SamU  de  Afhimd- 
linger,  4  vols.,  Christiania,  18i;*-76),  w'as  edited  by  Dr.  Gna- 
UvStorm.  D. in  Bom«\, May  80v IMS.  P.aioiii. 
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Munch,  Peter  AximEAs:  jKM-t ;  b.  ai  (  'hristtania.  Nor- 
way, Oct.  19,  IHll;  ;.tudied  law  iit  tln'  rti!v,  t>ity  nf  Chris- 
tiaoia  without  tini^iiii^'  his  coursi;;  wii^  idiiur  nf  »  tu'ws- 
paper,  ConMtUttinudlt  (1841-46);  wa.s  )!i  isrd)  iii(i.lt>  as- 
sistant libranuii  (if  llu'  inuvi;rsify  lihrury,  ainl  in  ISCii)  ^'w  vu 
a  position  as  extmonliimry  lirturcr  in  tlio  univui^iry  with- 
out obligation  of  loeturiiig.  After  he  s]icnt  iiinst  of 
his  time  abroad,  und  from  m66he)iH>l  liis  risiiliMnf  in  ('i.jifii- 
hagen.  Aiuuii^;  his  numerous  ■RriiHitjs  inny  ho  i!U'ritii'in-<l 
Sorg  og  1)r»*t  (Orit-f  and  C'oiisoluti.iii,  u  folliTti.oi  of  jjixmus, 
laiS;  7th  «d.  WJV):  Salomon  de  Oi 
(IHoi;  trftnsl»itt'(i  by  John  ('hji|iriian,  Lourlnii,  IS.'jrji:  En 
Afttn  paa  Giiskr.  mi  liistoriciil  (iniiriu  ihSooi ;  Li^rd  \\  iHtam 
Rtuaell,  a  tragi'dy  ils.')T  :  tnuislntrd  by  John  lli/yli;:fr  Burt, 
London,  1862,  uii'iIit  thf  tith'  \\'il!i>im  and  liarh'tl  Hu»seil); 
Kongedatttrma  Hruitifnrt  (\'\w.  Princess's  15r:<hil  Journey, 
twelve  romatizas,  Itttfi;  3d  ed.,  illLi:<tiu;«i,  ItiiH;;  i^gin 

{ra  yorr/f  (Th<i  Maid  of  Norway,  a  ruiniincc.  1B61;  trans- 
ited liy  .Mrsi.  liohort  Birkh.  <  k,  l^uudon,  1877);  Jeau  Billede 
(The  I'it.ture  nf  J.-sus.  h  cycUi  of  poems  after  a  Roman 
kff^'nd.  188.'>;  6lh  hcL  IMX")i.'  Munch  translated  into  Norwe- 
gian .scvcml  of  'I'l'iiiiysoii'H  poems,  atiionj:  ihem  Knorh  Anhn 
and  Walter  Scotl's  'I'tie  Lady  of  Ihe  Lukt>  (IbTl). 
Hi4  romanoo  Bmdefcerden  i  Hardanger  (The  Bridal  Proces- 
sion in  Hardanger),  after  the  famous  picture  by  A.  Tido- 
niand  and  U.  Gude,  and  with  :  i  .  i  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  is 
one  of  iho  mo^  popular  of  Norwegiau  songs.  D.  at  Copen- 
hagen, JtU'  -T,  i '<^4.  1^.  Oroth. 

Httnchau  M'ii,  HrEnojrrMiJsKiiKL  FniEnRioH,  ilaron  voc: 
romaru-er;  b.  of  nolile  family  at  l!<Mh'nw i  rib  r,  Hanover,  in 
1720:  Si-rved  in  the  Russian  ftavalry  atraiiist  the  Turks  !7:i7- 
3'J ;  dio<i  at  BocK-iiwenler  in  171*7.  'J'hi->  Imron  \rns  tliroii^h- 
oul  Ufo  occu^itomcid  to  uatertain  liis  friends  (tn  ti  aiiigulurly 
modest  way  and  with  an  air  of  trutiifnliiess)  with  wonderful 
talcs  of  his  exploits  in  the  wars,  and  had  the  reputation 
nf  U'iii^'  tlic  preatest  liar  in  (ierniany.  The  first  ])ulili>hi d 
Colk^cMon  of  ills  stories  appeared  iii  EhkIi^i.  and  w  a.s  w  ritlen 
by  Rudolph  Krich  Kasite,  a  (ivrman  exile,  aiul  |iu1fHshed  in 
1785  in  Oxford  under  the  title  Baron  Mutirhfutit.sfn'.i  Xar- 
rfitnv  of  A/.t  J/f<rr<7',i(i,<  Triti  fh  and  ('ain/titiffii.t  in  N>i.'<.'<ia. 
Thi,s  colleetion  was  translnted  into  (uTinaii  in  the  foUowing 
year  by(}.  A.  IfllrK'-r,  the  fiimous  (leriniin  i>i>et.  and  with 
many  additions  hassiiK  u  ihen  bwn  jiriuted  very  ■■f'en  as  one 
fff  llie  iiiiist  j)0])iilar  hi  Msks.  See  inl  n  "iiiet  ion  I  o  I  he  re|^)rint 
by  K.  (irie.sehach  (Slultifart,  IHflOi,  mid  Curl  Miiller-I' rau- 
r«-uth,  Ihe  deutiieinn  Ldgendirhtnii'/i  n  ^i.<  auf  M&tirfi- 
hauaen  (Hallo,  1881).  Kevised  Ijy  Jri.itrs  Qoebrl. 

Mttnch-Bcllintirlianscn,  I''.i.ii.h  s  I''ui.sz  .hisKi-ii.  Rarr.n 
Ton  -  dramatis!  ;  b.  at  ('racow,  Apr.  2,  iJHW ;  studied  law, 
and  ht  hi  differeitt  governnii  iit  oiDccs  in  Vienna  at  the  ini- 
ptTiiU  library,  the  Bur^ftheuter,  etc.  Hp  is  best  known  in 
German  literature  by  his  ps^  ndonyrn  of  Fi  i'dnrh  ILi'in.  In 
18;J4  his  first  drama,  (rnxtldis.  was  ^MTforined  at  the  Hurg- 
tliealer,  and  had  a  Krenl,  siiece.ss.  I'lieii  fol'.owed  in  1836 
The  Adept,  in  b'H;!7  I'iihuh'im,  m  W^iH  Jumlda  haiiilterlazzi, 
in  1843  Der  Sohn  d>r  WildniM  (IngiJinar),  in  1844  Sam- 
piero,  in  1847  Maria  de  Molina,  in  1854  The  Glndialor 
from  BavenrM,  etc  The  hist-ineiilione.l  druiim  is  |]i>  U-sl 
work;  his  subsequent  ones  are  raliicr  we^ik-  As  a  dramatist, 
he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Schiller.  He  was  famous  in  his 
time,  and  several  of  his  [iin<;t~i  have  been  translateil  into 
Knijlish.  He  treated  ext raordiiuiry  psychological  problems 
ill  his  dramas,  and  by  usinj;  slroni;  eoiitra.sts  ill  the  chariu'ters 
and  -it  nations  ppuliieed  powerful  elTei  l-i.'  He  b1m>  wrote 
some  lyrii  id  poems  of  inferior  quality,  liis  oi>lleote<l  works 
w.-re  i'u)<lishedat  ViauuinSTols.  i  !'^.">7-iUi.  H.  in  Vienna, 
AJuy  22,  1871.  Kevised  Ijy  J.  (ioEBEL. 

Mancle :  city;  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  (for  io<;iiir.n 
of  county,  sen'maii  of  Iniliana,  ref.  h-F):  on  tlio  White 
river,  and  the  Lake  Krw  aiiij  W..  tlie  (Me\e..  (  in.,  (  hi. 
anil  St.  L.,  and  the  Fl.  VV'.,  Ciii.  and  Louis,  railwavs;  54 
jiules  E.  of  Iiiiiiatiapolis,  110  mih  s  X.  W.  of  Cinci'nnati. 
It  is  in  an  aerii/ultural  region,  and  ha»  tui]H>rtant  nianu- 
faeiures.  including;  irhiss.  nails,  iron,  st^ol,  handler.  Hiip. 
and  pa[K'r.  It  is  also  in  the  center  of  the  great  Induina 
natura;-gas  belt,  which  gives  the  factories  free  fii. !.  There 
are  eh-ctric  lights,  electric  sf rwf-railwuv,  pulilie  lilirary 
(f...iiniie<i  1874)  which  coniiui,s  over  lii.'Kio  \ olunu's,  .'I  n.-i- 
tional  lianks  with  combined  ea|)Ual  of  $-2.>0,OU<l.  auu  .i  daily 
an.i  4  we.  klv  nttWlMpen.  pop.  (1880)  5.219  ;  (18<K))  ll.im; 
I  llHKi)  Editob  of  "Morm.ng  New.s." 

Mnnry:  Imrouirh ;  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  (for  location  of 
coimty,  see  map  of  PeaotiyiTaiua,  lef .  3-F) ;  on  the  :>Msqu«- 


I  hiiuia  river.and  the  Pluia.Knd  Rettdiiig and  the Penn. i»iU 
I  ^vays ;  14  milea  E.  by  S,  of  WiUfMmmwt  It  is  In  m  •gaU 

eiiitunil  and  lundM>riiig  region,  anil  has  ffonr,  saw.  and 
iJniiin;,'  inilh,  French  burr  feed-mill  factory,  large  woolen- 
null,  foundry,  and  machine-shops.  Pop.  (18t(0)  1,174;  (1800) 
I.305;  (UMXI)  LM4.  t  ^      '  •        ^  f 

KdITOR  of  "  lAtMI.VAKY  AXn  I<YC01(IN0  Co.  ADVERTISER." 

Mnnd^,  Paul  Forti  xati  s,  M.D.:  g>'n«w;ologist ;  b.  at 
Dresden.  Saxony,  Sept.  7,  1^40;  was  taken  to  the  1'.  S.  in 
1849.  He  studied  rnedieine  at  Yale  and  Harvard  Medical 
Collc^,  graduating  M.  D.  from  the  latter  in  1888;  served 
as  volunteer  assistant  surgeon  in  the  war  In^tween  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  1866;  from  1867  to  1870  was  resident  physi- 
cian in  the  WOrzburg  Mateniity  Hospital  and  assistant  to 
Scanzoni :  in  1*<70  was  5urgeon  in  the  Bavarian  anny  during 
the  Kr»neo-( hrinan  war;  settled  in  New  York  In  1899;  W 
Professor  of  (ivtuwologr.  New  York  Polyclinic,  grnneoll^ 
gist  to  several  Kew  Yort  hospitals,  and  a  fellow  of  numw- 
ous  sofierie*.  Hp  wa.^  editor  nf  The  Amitriran  Journal  of 
Ohxftflncs  lN74-<(2.  Anu'ii^;  his  writiii>,-s  are  Minor  Surgt- 
cal  f.ryrnhrol'Hjy  (New  York,  1880).  lie  edited  the  sixth  edi- 
tion of  Thomas's  work  on  Viteases  of  Women. 

MondcHa,  ArtrHoxr  Jons,  M.  P. :  British  statesman  ;  b. 
1825  of  Italian  ancestry ;  engaged  in  business  in  Notting- 
ham; was  sheriff  of  Nottingham  1852;  organize<l  the  first 
courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes 
1859;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Lihern)  1868;  was  viee-preiti- 
deiit  of  the  council  on  education  an>l  (  harity  commissioner 
IX.-HMV);  pn"iidf-nt  nf  the  Boaril  of  'i"rnde  in  the  Gladstone 
ministry  I'^'-f!  and  ai^'ain  in  I."^1)2  :  resif,'ned  in  1804  under 
Lord  Ko.sebiTv.    1).  in  I>r,ndon,  July  ~h  18{>7.     C.  tL  T. 

Mundy,  JonNso.s'  M. :  .Se«  thft  Appendix. 

Hunger,  Thbouork  Thornton,  D.  D.  :  clergyman  and 
author;  h  in  Bainbridge,  N.  Y..  Mar.  S,  1830;  graduated  at 
Vale  College  in  1851,  and  from  the  Yale  Theological  School 
in  1855;  was  pastor  of  Congregational  churche^-  at  DcMS 
Chester,  lilasa.,  1856-80,  Haverhill  186'i-70,  and  liawreiMM 
1871-75 ;  was  in  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  where  he  established  b  Ood* 
grcgational  church,  1875-76;  was  pastor  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  from  1877  to  1885,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
United  Society  (Congregational).  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ho 
has  MiibliiluMl  On  the  Threshold  (1884),  which  has  Ix^ea 
is.sued  in  numerons  editions;  Lamps  and  Paiht  (1885);  The 
Freedom  of  FaitM  {imd)  ;  The  Appeal  to  Life  {1961)',  mi 
numerous  lit«rary  and  theologiou  eaBajn  in  nvjewa  Mid 
nmgannes.  0>OMIB  P.  FMibi, 

Hitn'go  (Saint))  or  Keotlfeni :  one  of  the  thtee  ««iliert 

missionaries  who  introdneed  ChriatiMiity  Into  Seoilud. 

While  his  associates.  St.  Columba  and  St.  Ninlan,  devoted 
themselves  respectively  to  the  tril)es  of  the  sooth,  weet.  Hid 
north,  Mungo  was  the  Bpo?tle  of  the  Welsh  or  British  races 
inhabiting  tne  districts  ("  iw  eeu  the  Clyde  and  the  northern 
'  boundaries  of  Cumberland.  The  son  of  a  British  priDce,  he 
was  boni  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  alK>ut  518,  aadaied  at  a 
monastery  he  had  fouodid  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  mcKlem  Olasgow,  Jan.  11^  60.1.  Many  miracles  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  numerous  fabulous  biograpbiea  an 
praaemd.  See  Forbea,  Sutoriam  of  Scotland,  voL  ▼. 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacxsos. 

Mnngoos  [the  native  name :  variously  written  mongoos, 
mongoose,  or  mungoo!«] :  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  India 
{Herpesfea  grifeug)  belonging  to  the  family  Vit>errid(f,  and 
related  to  the  African  Icokkumox  (q.v.).  It  is  about  the 
sise  of  a  cat,  but  is  lower  and  longer  biodied.  The  tail  ie 
lonf,  hair  harsh,  of  a  gntr  color,  with  blackish  in»rlri«g» 
In  India  the  roung«>os  is  doanstioated,  and  kept  abont  houiia 
to  free  them  of  rats,  and,  ahove  all,  to  kiU  venonunu  eer- 
penta.  It  b  popularlj  believed  to  eat  soma  plant  whioh 
renders  it  pouan-prao^  but  leally  owes  ita  imniuiily  to  Iti 
quioknem.  F.  A.  Lvcas. 

Hiing-TBe,  or  MSng-Tse:  See  MEScirs. 

Hn'nlch  (Oerm.  Mitnchen):  capital  of  Bavaria;  on  the 
Tsar,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges;  1,868  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  southern  extremitv  of  sn  extensive  plain  (see  maii  of 
(ieininn  Empire,  ref.  7-f').  The  city  proper  i.s  situateil  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Isar;  only  some  suburbs  extend  along 
the  riglit  l>ank.  In  archil ectural  resixvts  it  is  the  most 
lieautiful  and  inferi'Sting  city  in  Geriiiniiy,  and  one  of  the 
ri<-liest  in  scul]>turcs  and  paintings.  Nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  on  the  Max  Joseph  Place,  which  contain.*  the 
bronze  statue  of  King  Max  (1835)  bv  Hauch,  is  the  royal 
palace,  cousi«tiag  of  three  |»rti»— the  kind's  houae,  the  baa* 
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queting-house,  ami  tho  old  residence.  The  kinp's  house  was 
built  by  Klenze  1826-:i5,  and  i!<  aii  iinilalion  nf  the  I'alazzu 
Fitli  in  Flonsnco.  Its  interior  in  very  rich  in  inarl>l<'»  and 
Iwnooeo.  among  which  are  tho  o«lcbrated  Nibeiungen  fres- 
ooes  by  Schnorr.  The  banqueting-houae  was  built  1832-42 
in  Renaitisance  stvle,  and  has  a  large  balcony  restinc  on  ten 
Ionic  columns,  ^he  old  residence  was  built  at  aifferent 
perioils,  and  oontaina  mnay  beautiful  bronze  statues.  The 
palace  is  connected  In  •  winter  ganien  with  the  theater, 
which  has  scats  for  iJaOO  persons.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
palace  is  the  royal  garden,  surrounded  on  two  aidea  by  ar- 
cades, which  are  connect«cI  with  the  banqnetin^hooM.  On 
tha  southern  side  of  the  Max  Joseph  Place  standa  the  post- 
office,  in  Florentine  style.  The  so-called  generals'  hall,  an 
imitation  of  the  Log^a  dei  Lanzi  in  Florence,  was  built  in 
1844  From  this  building  begins  the  Ludwig  Street,  run- 
ning northward,  terminating  at  the  Siegesthor  (Gate  of  Vic- 
tory). On  it  aia  the  Odeon,  ouilt  in  ItiSS ;  the  palarM  of  the 
Duke  of  Leaohtenberg  and  of  Duke  Max ;  the  minutry  of 
war:  the  library, built  18812-48  in  Flurcnt ine style, and  con- 
taining HMfiOO  Tolumea  and  25,000  MSS.;  the  univerKity. 
with  3,292  students  in  1892,  the  seminary,  and  the  Max 
Joseph  School,  which  three  buildings,  built  in  1840,  fonn  a 
large  square.  The  Siegesthor,  an  imitation  of  the  triumphal 
arcn  of  Constantino  at  Rome,  was  finished  in  1830.  Start- 
ing from  the  royal  palace  to  the  N.  W.,  and  passing  by  the 
TneatiDer  church,  built  lWl-75  in  Italian  rococo  style,  one 
reaches  th*  Wittelab>d>et  Ptoca.  It  contains  tbe  equeatrian 
■tatua  of  tha  ElMtor  Ibximiliui  L  br  Thonmblaeo,  and 
tlwWittddMUiMHrpdaMfSobdiad  m^M  iMdkmlal^k, 
wtthiMkitad  MBM.  Attiwahd  ol  the  Briauoar  StiMt  b 
tha  iTopylmun,  boUt  in  Imitation  of  tin  ProDvlmum  of 
Atimu,  with  Nllelii  bj  8oli«Miti»l«r.  On  this  tide  of  tbe 
a>t«  to  fhe  KunataiiiatiJ  InagSBebiude ;  to  the  right,  the 
odebnlad  OlTptothek,  bnilt  Mt-W  in  loDio  strle,  with  a 
portico  reittaic  on  twelve  oolimuis,  ud  •  maipilfleent  tym- 
panum ;  tbe  boilding  contains  twelve  roonia  Hied  with 
marbIe^  chiefly  antiquab  Ncw  bj  am  an  estipblbhiiieot 
for  painting  ou  glass  and  the  famoua  Pinakothek.  Tbe 
old  nukotbek,  boilt  tm-ft«.  in  Henaissancc  style.  Is  020 
feet  loog,  and  contains  1,800  pictures,  arranged  in  thirty- 
two  rooina.  Tbe  cround  floor  is  occupied  by  •  ooUection  of 
engraviags,  contauiing  about  800,000  pieces,  a  eoUeotioa  of 
drawings,  nnmberiiur  about  B,000,  and  a  ooUeeUou  of  Odh ■  i  im 
aodBtrnsoannees.  Tbthe  W.of  thiabaildiiu  to  the  l><>iv 
tflebiiieain.astraotaniBiidtSenaiaaanoaam^aiid  tc>  iiie 
EL  the  new  Pfnakothek,  bnlK  1846-58,  wUok  eootains  pic- 
tnrea  bj  modem  aittota  Other  nolawoithy  boildiogs  are 
the  brojue-flMUidfT,  with  a  ediaetioD  of  nuneto  and  an  ex- 
position-ioQaB ;  tha  Sdawantfaator  ]faMain,eontafaiinc  nearly 
all  the  fdaatw  models  by  thto  artist ;  tbe  Aoadeny  of  Sdenoe 
and  Art,  with  an  immtnm-  coUcotion  <>f  fossib,  a  collection 
of  mineials,  otcoina,  of  physical  and  upticaliBStniments.  ot«. 
To  the &W.  of  the  cttf.  Mar  theJEUiiOati^  stands  the  lUll 
of  Fame,  IraiH  in  the  ioim  of  a  hwnshns^  with  fortv-<>ight 
Dorio oMimn%  and  Unished  in  1833  after  apian  by  Kleue. 
It  nmitaina  tlie  tmata  of  eighty  renowned  Bafanana.  In 
f Rnt  of  the  ImrildinB  stannj  a  colossal  flgwe  of  Bavaila, 
Mfeet  high,  modeled  Inr  SohwandwbHr.  A  baantifbt  vtow 
toward  the  Alps  can  be  had  from  the  interior  of  the  bead. 

The  principal  drarehea  an  the  Fraoenldreh^  Gothic  in 
style,  built  in  the  fifteenth  oentoiy,  the  metropolttan  ehnrah 
Of  the  Anhbishop  of  Mllnohfla-FnqrsbKt  St.  Mtohael^  Hof- 
kirohe,  bnOt  in  the  lat  ter  part  of  the  suteentb  oeotun;  in 
Boman  Benaissance  style;  the  Aoerkircbe,  boilt  1881-w  in 
Oothio  style,  with  beautifully  painted  windows;  the  Basilica 
dee  heiligen  iJonifacius,  an  exeelimt  imitation  of  the  old 
Italian  baaiiiea,  flushed  in  ISM,  with  sixty-six  oolnmns, 
boautifd  ftaoeoes.  and  thirty-foor  medallion  portnils  of 
popea,  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Lndwig  I.  (Liidwigakirche), 
built  1889-43,  by  CMrtner  in  tbe  Ualuui  lound-anh  style. 
Over  the  portal  stand  Christ  and  the  spoatlea  by  Schwan- 
thaler ;  tho  interior  cootaius  beautiful  franoea  by  Cornelius 
and  his  disciples.  The  Allerheiligenkirche  or  Neu  Ilofka- 
pello,  E.  of  the  royal  palace,  was  built  in  1837  in  Byzant  ine 
St  vie.  and  is  a  vary  elegant  though  small  structure.  The 
ProtvHtaniiwhe  Kirche  wa»  built  1837-S3. 

The  city  is  generally  well  laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets 
and  many  large  public  squares.  It  has  grown  rapidly :  in 
1801  it  had  but  '10,000  inhabitants.  The  Academy  ol  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  three  divisions— architecture,  senlptare, 
and  painting— and  under  the  leadership  of  able  men,  at- 
tracts steadily  a  gnat  number  of  studenta.  Tbe  same  ia  the 
ease  with  the  COtuervatory  of  MuaiOi  The  city  occupies  also 
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a  high  rank  in  s<;ienf'c.  There  are  many  s<'iciiiirii  Mssoeia- 
tinn.*,  go<id  educational  ami  numerous  Ix-nevifK-iil  invtilu- 
tiona.  The  inanufm-luring  industry  indudfs  tlio  brmize- 
foundrieit,  the  iHinTlnin-nianufactures  at  Xrra|>honbur<^,  ilie 
glass-painting  establishments,  ail  founded"  by  ilic  (;i.\,  rt;- 
nient ;  also  the  optical  institute  foundwl  by  !•  i  a u  iii  f.  r.  mid 
manufacturer  of  miithumalii^l  instrunienl-s  njjiclimery,  lire- 
arms,  cotton,  and  silver.  The  brewerifs  are  Toy  estensiTek 
Grain  is  the  principal  article  of  comment. 

Tbe  city  first  appears  in  history  in  the  twelfth  century :  in 
1234  it  was  fortined,  and  from  K'mpi-ror  Ludwig  of  Havaria 
it  received  many  jirivileges.  In  1632  Gustavus  Aiiolphus 
of  Sweden  entered  it  victoriously.  The  Elector  Karl  'I  heo- 
dor  improved  the  fortifications  at  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth 
centurv.  In  1800  it  was  capturmi  by  the  French.  In  1H14 
King  Maximilian  I.  began  tho  rebudding  and  beaut ifvitij;, 
which  were  continue«l  by  Ludwig  1.  and  Maximilian  11. 
Thi-  [lopulation  in  MM  was  349,024  ;  in  (1000)48MI8. 

Hnnicipal  Afwesaments:  Seethe  Appendix. 

Hnnicinal  Corporations  [mumciiHtl  from  Lat,  vtunid- 
pa'lit,  dcflT.  of  munieipium,  a  town  navinj<  free  local  gov- 
ernment and  Roman  citiaenship] :  corporations  formed  from 
the  members  of  a  dty,  town,  or  other  community  for  pnr» 
poses  of  local  self-goTemment.  Public  corporations,  that  is 
corporations  formM  for  ^vemmtntal  or  ixilitical  purposes, 
rouv  b«  dirided  intofwwt  municipal  corpi^rationa  and  munie> 
i[>al  L-oqx)rations  proper.  The  (ustinctioo  between  the  two 
is  important,  inasmneh  as  tbe  duties  and  powers  of  the 
latter  are  much  broader  than  tbosswt  the  former.  Amonc 
the  qwm  moBicipal  oorpontianB  an  smbraosd  such  locd 
governmental  bodies  as  conntiee,  towns,  and  sdiool  districts 
—bodies  with  eztranely  nanow  powen^  and  formed  genei^ 
ally  for  the  paipoaeof  adminisleRnf  bt  the  keaUtiss  aflbim 
of  genenl  ooBOem  and  iupoitaaob  Among  municipal 
corporatioos  an  embtaeed  eitles  and  vUlsges  which  are 
forand  ptimaiily  and  ahnost  eidnsiTefy  lor  tlii^  nurpoee 
of  adminirtiwriBy  the  aflUm  atfeotiog  the  particular  dis- 
tricts in  which  snefa  oorpoiatioas  am  fmind.  While  al- 
most all  governmental  distriota  possessing  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  the  privileges  of  local  sclf-^vemment  an 
at  the  samo  time  munidpal  corporations,  it  is  to  be  bone 
in  mind  tlmk  tha  Inoorporation  of  a  phice  is,  or  at  least 
was,  not  oiteinaUy  neoessaryin  order  that  it  poaseas  rights 
of  local  selraovemment.  Thus  the  English  bonuglw  at 
a  very  early  time  received  charters  which  aasared  to  them 
certain  governmental  privileges,  but  they  wen  not  inoM^ 

Snted  ontll  ahout  the  mi&le  of  tiie  fltteenth  century, 
le  first  charter  of  inootpontion  in  England  is  said  to  be 
that  givaa  to  Kingatoa-maia-Hnll,  gnnted  hi  14881  Fnm 
that  nnw  on  dnilen  of  inoorpomtion  won  gnotod  with 
great  freedom  until  most  of  the  boronghsof  any  aias became 
at  the  same  time  municipal  corporatfona,  The  other  din- 
sions  of  the  conntiy,  such  as  tbe  conntiea  and  the  parfalHw, 
did  not  become  oorpontfaMBttntUmymneb  later.  Indeed, 
the  counties  of  Thghmd  did  not  beoonw  incorponted  nntil 
the  passage  of  the  iMat  Oovenment  Act  of  1888.  When 
mumcipai  ImnodM  wen  first  Inoorporated  it  was  not  the 
locdity  nor  the  Inhabitants  that  formed  the  corporations 
thus  created,  but  the  most  important  individuals,  generally 
memben  of  the  govemmental  body  of  the  borough,  i.  e. 
the  cowdU  though  sometimes  tbe  freemen  were  included. 
This  idea  baa^  witn  the  mora  democratic  character  of  munic- 
ipal government,  been  abandoned,  until  now,  in  both  the 
Unitod  Kingdom  and  the  U.  S.,  the  corporation  fbrmed  by 
the  grant  to  a  municinal  borough  or  ci^  of  a  charter  of 
in<'orporstion  is  not  to  ue  found  lu  the  officers  or  a  narrow 
body  of  freemen,  but  in  all  the  inhabitants  residing  within 
the  municinal  district. 

While  the  original  purpose  of  granting  to  municipal 
boroughs  eharten  of  incorporation  was  to  enable  tbera  to 
act  R!;  subjects  of  private  law,  and  thus  to  hold  propi-rty  and 
be  cA|i4iblv  of  enforcing  obligations  contracted  wiili  them 
and  of  being  forced  by  the  courts  to  fulfill  obligations 
which  they  had  contracted,  still  most  of  tbe  important 
I  municipal  loruuglis  which  were  thus  incorporoteil  were  at 
the  same  time  governmental  agencies  as  welL  For  example^ 
I  the  counf^ils  of  almost  all  of  the  important  munici|Mtl  bor- 
I   ougha  had  under  their  direction  and  oontnl  the  hx-al  po- 
I  lice  force.    Further,  in  almost  all  ca.<ies  a  commission  of 
,   the  peace  was  issued  to  the  individuals  composing  the 
•  council,  who  acteil  thus  also  as  justices  of  (he  [h  mcp.  The 
(   larger  cities  had  also  a  special  court  of  (juuriir  e<«siotta 
I  In  this  way  the  mora  important  municipal  borouglis  wen 
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a^jents  of  the  central  Rovemment  both  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Biliiiiuwtrution  of  justice  and  for  the  purp(M<e  of 
the  adniitiistmtion  of  tlio  jkiUoo  foro«.  On  accouut,  liow- 
evcr,  of  the  degeneration  of  the  boroughs  and  of  their 
prostitution  for  purposes  of  central  politics,  which  began 
auring  the  period  of  the  Stuartt*  in  the  interrat  of  the  king, 
and  WW  continued  after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  erent  political  parties  from  that  time  on  con- 
trolled by  lue  uoUilttf,  it  was  felt  to  be  iaexu«di«ut  to  con- 
fer iirton  tba  mniiieipiU  mtakaaka  mj  ot  the  other  ad- 
miuistratiT*  doties  which  toe  Qoremment  had  to  assume  as 
a  vesatt  «t  (he  devBlopmant  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  when 
tiia  sapprMskni  of  tba  monaitariea  made  neoesgarr  a  system 
o(  admiubteiiiig  poor  taUof,  ^it  bnuDoh  of  adtuinistiiBtion 
was  oonfemd  «Mm  the  paiMt  orgialiaUoii  whkh  eitonded 
thrangh  the  iuM&  as  w«U  as  thRNich  tba  ninl  dittrietSb 
Later  OD  alsov  when  the  adninirtnlkD  of  education  beeame 
a  goremneDtal  natter,  and  tha  aiiiiiidMl  boraqgh  was 
inue  the  wban  school  dirtnot,  «  achaol  boanl  was  pro- 
vided aeoaraio  and  apart  from  the  nnnicipal  oraanization 

Kipar  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  schools.  In 
same  way  wbieo  it  became  neoeeaanr  to  light  and  pave 
the  streefaL  these  matters  were  put  Into  the  nands  eitiier 
of  the  parishes  or  of  special  commissions  or  trusts  formed 
by  special  acts  of  Parliament  and  not  a  part  of  the  borough 
oi^snUation.  The  result  is  that  the  Engli-sh  borough  was 
at  the  time  of  the  fonnation  of  mnnicipalitics  in  the  U.  S., 
and  is  even  at  present,  an  organisation  mainly  for  tha  satis- 
faction of  local  needs,  with  vary  few  fnoctionB  of  general 
government  to  discharge. 

Naturally  this  was  the  conception  of  the  sphere  of  activity 
ot  maoicipalilie^i  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  lime  municipalities  be- 

ri  to  develop ;  but  as  a  result  of  their  U>tter  oiganbation 
the  O.  S.  during  the  colonial  period  tbejr  Terr  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  organizations  for  the 
satisfaction  of  local  needs,  but  also  as  important  agents  of 
the  central  government.  WbQo  during  the  very  early  colo- 
nial period  municipalities  were  considered  to  be  so'  much 
prlTate  in  chara<-ter  as  nt)t  to  be  capable  of  pos^iessing  the 
power  of  tA!(ation,  with  the  deTeloptnent  of  their  capat^'ilr 
as  agents  uf  cuotral  gownment  the  power  of  taxation — a 
distinctively  public  power — was  granted  them  in  <»rder  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  public  functions.  Not  only 
has  this  power  been  very  generally  granted  t  i  tht  c  itiis.  )mf 
the  city  itwlf,  when  of  large  size,  is  oft«n  mwlr  tliu  !i;,'i  iit  of 
the  State  at) ministration  for  the  a.sse».«imcnt  and  collection 
of  central  taxes;  and  in  many  other  cases  the  city  olBcers 
attend  to  fcrtnin  TuiUters  of  general  inter«ij<t,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  !  in>;  svri<  s  i>f  matters  which  may  not  \ye  attended 
to  directly  by  city  otlicials  has  devolved  upon  the  city.  In 
the  U.  S.  in  most  of  the  large  cities  municipal  oflficers,  either 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  city  or  appointed  by  the  inu- 
nicifial  authorit  ies  are  intrustetl  with  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  the  schools,  and  the  Ku;>tM»ri  <if  the  poor,  attend  to 
police  and  election  matters,  utj<i  Imvc  a  series  of  duties  to 
perform  relative  to  the  administration  of  judicial  affairs. 
This  griKlual  development  of  the  city  from  an  cr^'jini/.ation 
for  th<'  «:nt;<iffirttnn  of  purely  local  needs  into  an  agi'ut  of  the 
cenlrji!  Stnte  i;<iv.'rfiuicnt  iuis  resulted  in  an  assertion  by  the 
latter  of  vixy  itiu<'li  fzn'aUT  ]h>wits  of  r»nntro!  nvor  the  citv 
than  werp  i-.x>TciM-cl  ovfrtln'  l-'.uL'li-ti  ti"ripu;:li.  'I'liiscontnil 
has  bt'en  exteiuied  not  onlv  to  iLo-c  nuidiMs  wIm  tc  the  citv 
a  u  a-  an  agent  of  central  gux  .•rnmnK .  (mt  uLsn  i..  matter 
of  [nir-'ly  \f>onl  wnoern.  Cith"*  iti  iln-  I'.  S.  liavii  as  a  result 
Imuci'ly  i't-t  tiir  |>i>wiT<if  n.-(,'iiljititit,'  tln'ir  invn  juiri'ly  munic- 
ipal atTain*.  As  no  city  may  esereisc  any  ]>i.wi  r  wh'u-h  the 
l\<<'gislature  has  not  gntntcd  to  it,  and  h>  iiu:  I,,  ^.'i-lal  nr  m 
the  U.  S.  has  generally  Wn  vf»ry  ni'jrLranily  in  ii-  irniuis  nf 
jH»wer  to  cities,  every  cily  wliirh  ■i<i.-s  imi  fii'nl  u  p.  r.^  vr  tijju  ii 
desires  to  excrcis»»  ciriiairii'.:!  in  tSr  rliaitrr  i.r  law-  r<'i,'iilntiiig 
it- t.'>>vcriimfiit  i.j  <il.ilii;(  i|  |.i  apply  to  llio  I>r::i-iaturr  for  a 
special  grant  of  powi  r.  'I'litf  wnnit  ha-  1  n  a  r miiimal  in- 
terference by  the  legi>lat  un  s  of  the  Slates  w  ii  h  t  hi  affairs  of 
cilicii,  an  interference  which  ha-i  had  ->  nun  ii  -  f  i  x  il  ri'sult 
that  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  rriMii  havr  pnilnlii:..] 
tfii'  l,t-j:i*lature  fr<)m  interfering  by  such  si  hi.- ml  mi  wiUi  ilm 
ailair-  1  if  niiiuicipal  cor|>oratiotis.  It  must  oe  confe*««'d,  how- 
ever, that  the  courts  have  f*>)l  ottli<ri><l,  on  wntuii  of  the 

difficulty  of  rfunlutiu;,'  at  t-m-  tirm'  iimi  l>y  i;, niTal  las^  all 
the  matters  in  wliiuh  a  l-Uv  shuiilil  i.-x»t  isc  (mwcr.  lo  allow 
the  Legislature  considerabfe  freedom  of  interference  in  local 
concerns,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  provi.sions 
mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  position  uf  the  city  has  been 


changing  there  has  been'  a  corresponding  change  in  the  or- 

einizalion  of  city  government.  The  ori^iiiiU  governing 
mIv  of  the  niunlcii>al  borough  in  both  Lngland  and  the 
U.  S.  was  the  council,  in  which  all  powers  were  centered. 
As  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  more  important  functions  which 
have  been  conferred  by  law  upon  municipal  corporations  in 
the  U.  S.,  there  has  Wen  felt  a  need  of  more  clearly  defin- 
ing the  responsibllitT for  the  wlininist ration  of  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  council  has  bam  sphl  ui>.  Thejudicial  fnno- 
tions  bsTe  generally  been  assumed  bjr  State  oincers,  namely, 
the  fudges  of  the  courts,  the  justices  of  the  |)eace,  and  iK>liee 
magistrates.  The  executive  functions  have  been  conierred 
upon  tha  mayor,  who  has  been  separated  from  and  made 
indapendcflt  of  the  council,  and  Inr  axecotiva  tMgm  who 
have  bean  piovlded  by  statute;  and  the  Ameiao»  ot  ddilH 
ernl  ion  hava  been  mtained  bj  what  waa  left  of  tha  eonndL 
This  iMsparttion  of  fuDOtioos  b^n  In  tba  latter  part  of  tha 
cighteentbMDtniT  or  tba  beginning  of  tba  idoateenth.  Tha 
modsm  tendency  has  been  to  increase  man  and  more  tba 
powers  of  the  major,  oonfaxriiig  upon  bim  almost  all  pow« 
ens  of  appointment  and  nmovu.  This  is  partiettlarlj  tma 
of  the  luge  municipal  onpontions  of  tha  U.  8. 

This  increasingly  publio  ofaataoterof  monicipal  conioiia- 
lions  has  had  an  influence  not  only  upon  its  pnblio  legal, 
but  ah»  upon  its  private  legal  relations.  Inasmodi  as  the 
private  l^gal  relatloaa  into  whleb  *  mnnlelpal  oorporation 
enters  result  for  the  moat  part  either  in  tm  formation  of 
contracts  or  in  the  commisnon  of  torts,  wc  may  consider  its 
private  legal  capacity  under  the  two  headings'  of  contracts 
and  torts.  So  ur  as  contracts  are  concerned,  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that,  like  all  oorporatlona,  municipal  corporationa 
may  enter  into  only  those  oonUw^  which  their  charters  or 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  jiermit  them  to  enter, 
antl  they  must  form  such  contracts  only  in  the  way  in  which 
the  law  has  pvruuited  them  to  act,  and  anv  excess  of  pow- 
ers or  deviation  from  the  methods  provided  by  law  will  re- 
sult in  tlieir  contracts  being  void  and  of  no  effect.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  law  of  torts  relative  to  municipal 
corporations,  too  much  emphasis  oaD  not  be  laid  upon  the 
dual  position  which  tbeee  bo<ties  oocupy.  In  so  far  as  they 
may  de  reganind  as  organizations  for  tba  eatisfa<<tion  of 
purely  local  and  municipal  needs,  thej  are  asstinilalcd  to 
private  corporations,  and  their  negligence  in  the  perform- 
(inee  of  their  duties,  or  their  non-observance  of  the  rights 
rif  others  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties,  will  result  in  a 
legal  liability  of  much  the  same  character  as  results  in  a 
similar  case  from  the  action  of  private  individuals  or  pri- 
vate corporations;  for  whatever  may  have  Iweti  the  origi- 
nal rule — and  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  this — as  to  their 
liability  for  torts,  no  rule  of  law  is  better  settled  than  tliat 
the  municipal  corporation  is  liable  for  all  damages  caused 
by  the  negligent  performance  of  these  private  and  purely 
local  or  municipal  duties.  When,  however,  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  municipality  as  a  governmental  agent,  the  position 
which  the  government  ocrupies  in  this  respect  must  be 
borne  in  mintl.  The  law  has  always  been  reluctant  to  rec- 
ognize any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  govt-miuent  for  torts 
committed  by  its  officers.  This  has  l»een  due  to  motives  of 
public  jKilicy,  to  the  fear  that  the  action  of  the  government 
would  l)e  paralyzes!  were  it  to  be  re^p-nn^iMp  for  all  infi- 
dental  damages  which  might  result  fr"ni  lui  i  xrici.-e  of  ns 
purelv  goTprnmental  and  sovereign  (kiw.ts,  TIk'  -jimr  rule 
Has  l.'i/on  rip]>]L>  ii  to  municipal  corporation-  in  tlia;  Ihi  y  arc 
exempt  from  all  liability  for  netrliKt  nn-  in  thr  p>  rforinaiuo 
of  their  governmental  (h:tir>.  'I'ln-  tru'l'  iii  y  is.  li.iurvi  r,  to 
n>f*ogniz>'  n  lialtilitv  for  ( iiiisinai;iii,'i'iiiiMit  yf  iheir  prop- 
iTly.  wlii'llnT  -ncli  pr^pcvty  i-  rmpliiyi'il  in  the  performance 
of  u  public  i>r  a  private  duty  :  this  ti mit  nry  hiif  not  been  so 
nmrked  as  to  justify  the  stat'  imn't  i.f  ih.'  rulr  that  in  so  far 
as  they  manage  projierty  they  are  not  <  xcuipt  fr.  liaKilisy 
for  neglip'ncc ;  but  it  will  undoubi'  iily  hv  tin-  mraiis  by 
which  tlie  liability  ot  muuitipal  corporations  will  l>e  ex- 
I  ended  in  tha  fntura.  Fbamc  J.  Ctooumv. 

Mnnicipal  OoTernnient :  tlh^  - 'v. nmn nl  <>'  (  in  s  and 
towns.  Tin-  rise  of  modern  in  iiisiry,  with  n-  usi  i  f  -if-nm 
and  electricity,  it-  ili  v,  !■  ipmi nt  of  the  frii'otv  sy-'  tn  in 
place  of  old-time  haniJicruil*  and  houwhohl  hk1u-"  h  -.  and 
it  -  ai)(  ;i!  ii '11  of  such  agents  of  expanding  cnmmerc'  as  the 
railway  auil  tiie  stoaiiisliip,  has  not  only  given  an  cimrmous 
stimulus  to  the  jin)wth  of  population,  but  has  also  tende«l 
to  mass  populittion  in  towns  aii<l  citte*.  While  ajTricultural 
pri ^lu''l  ii 'M  has  vii-i  ly  increased,  t  In;  ;ni'i'iM--i-  isilni'to  (he 
oj)ening  up  of  new  areas  rather  than  to  any  increase  in  the 
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density  >jf  liu'  fdrniiiii;  |x>pulation;  and  in  the  thoroughness 
Kiid  likU'ii^ity  uf  laiiijial  lali'ir  ii]>|)lied  tothesoil.  In  fact, 
the  invention  and  usi-  uf  lubi  lr•su^  ing  maohinerr  in  the  op- 
eratiun:)  of  ain'icuiture  havu,  t'e>f»L%-ially  in  the  U.  S.,  mnti-ri- 
ally  lesjwncd  the  number  of  people  who  can  advanta^ffously 
Im"  pinployod  in  the  tillage  of  a  given  area.  The  ctins*- 
qiii  iii  c  h.i>  Ineen,  as  shown  by  successive  national  and  Sl«te 
ciTi^iis  ri  [i. irf'<.  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  poputation  of 
sirii  ily  rurul  I'Uiiniiiiiities,  this  decline  being  exhibili-il  tiini-e 
l^T")  in  lowtt  Mild  Miunesot*.  as  well  as  in  Sj«te«  K.  of  the 
Mis>is>ii)pi  river.  In  Sr.iiliuui,  Kr'.;.'Irtn(l.  I'Viun'r,  and  Gcr- 
jimny,  the  strictly  rural  pii|j:il,i1  ion  ha-  Ik' n  riilii»r  dwdin- 
int,'  "t  lit  an  abs«>lute  elttii'is'ill  fur  sfvrriil  lircHili's.  In 
SrntliiMil  and  France  a  sharp  dfiliun  hjw  bft'ti  Msilm  .  wiiilc 
nil  Hjii.uii  ii;  slight  gain  in  England  and  Wernuitiy  lui-  m 
fact  been  due  to  the  encroachinnnt  of  indiL<rtriul  and  m  l*ttU 
conditions  upon  the  villiiL,'.  lift  .if  farming  districts,  rather 
than  to  any  increas*  in  imniln  r  of  p<>ople  living  a  dis- 
tin<  tly  runil  life.  Th»'  j;rMwih  nf  U.  S.  cities  lias  been  at 
an  enormous  rate  of  iucnuwc  ;  but  the  growth  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  German  cities  has  lieen  at  n  tun,  iilnnT«t  as 
great.  It  may  dimply  l>e  Mii<l  that  about  tarLt.-fuurth8  of 
the  peojjle  of  IviLrlunii  uml  S  (itljii;<l  iin<  now  living  under 
the  conditiotis  tluii  licl.inir  to  urliaa  life,  and  that  in  the 
older  paris  <if  tin-  l".  S,  ifM>  i.iwn  dwellers  outnumber  the 
country  dwt  lU  t>..  'V\if  urh.-ui  impulso  is  comparatively  new 
in  Germany,  Imt  !it  ihf  same  time  Tt  ry  >tr.  m^'.  Th.' 
French  peoplu  urr  it ■^s  tuobile.  yot  their  grtiiL  lowns  are 
growing  with  conBiilrniKlc  rn|iiility.  \s  liilethc  natiomlpopit- 
lation  as  a  whole  i^  bartly  muinuunin^'  jt^  volume. 

When  the  ni<Nlrrii  tirlmn  ini>v!-iiu'tit  l>i  i,'an  to  exhibit 
strong  t«udencii»  in  Uri  ftt  Hi  ituin,  tht  <il.l  tniditional  town 
life  was  very  simple.  Tin- fiun-ti'iii'  nf  ttir  iniiiiii  ipjil  l  ur- 
porations  descriwHl  in  Mi  nk  [cal,  CoKitiBATioxs  iq.  v.j  were 
iii>t  vi  ry  numerous,  and  dirl  ii.-t  require  the  expenditure  of 
Itii'gc  auiius  uf  money ;  but  the  rise  of  modem  industrial  towns 
mode  necessary  a  wholly  new  r/r/ If?!'  nf  municipal  life.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  tlic  [Kijiulaiion  ilemaude*!  the  exer- 
cise of  a  new  series  of  public  fuiiulioiis.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  pnluo  departments  and  local  courts  of  justic'>- 
performiiig  the  negative  function  of  preserving  order  and 
punishing  misdemeanors — should  be  !<trengthened,  but  it 
became  nece^wv  to  me«t  with  the  assumption  of  positive 
municipal  functions  the  supply  nf  varinus  couiMiiin  net  . -si- 
ties.  There  poure«l  inly  llie  niaiiufmjluriiifj  towns  a  great 
access  of  {Kipulntion  from  villagcjf  and  country  districts,  and 
these  factory-workers  were  huddled  into  crowded  and  ill- 
constructeil  tenenu-tits  under  conditions  that  were  deleteri- 
ous and  demoralizing  in  every  rt<spcct.  Much  s|Mtce  would 
be  reouiriMl  to  dc^;ril)0  the  rt'curring  cpideini(»  and  the 
Tarieu  evils  conswjuent  upon  the  aggregation  of  town  |)opu- 
lations  without  what  we  now  term  inunici]Ml  imtirovements. 
The  first  great  step  in  England  toward  the  otlaptation  of 
munioipar  life  to  the  needs  of  growing  communities  wk.s 
taken  in  the  reform  uf  the  organization  of  the  town  or 
boron^  corporations.  These  had,  for  the  most  [tart,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  self-nerpetiiating  groups  of  men  who  ex- 
•loiiied  nnder  meili^val  charters  the  proscriptivo  anil  trwli- 
tional  authority  of  the  municipal  government.  By  the  re- 
form act.-*  which  were  pn.<ise4l  in  188:1  for  Scotch  cities,  in 
ISS^  lot  English,  and  in  1840  for  Irish,  these  old  cor^Kira- 
tioos  were  reconstructed,  and  municipal  govrmment  was 
piMed  in  the  bands  of  the  householders.  The  pooresit  c\»m 
was  excladed,  but  sultMetjuenl  laws  have  removed  disqualifl- 
CKtiooB  ontil  every  family  now  has  its  vote.  Authority  is 
•xerciaed  bT  a  common  oounoil,  which  is  nothing  mote  nor 
lew  tbana  large  oomroittee  of  the  voting  population.  The 
iHganisation  ot  the  English  municipal  corporation  is  very 
cimple.  The  electora  have  only  to  ohoom  ootincilors.  one 
mea  ymt  from  each  ward,  the  most  u«aal  number  of  wards 
in  (h«  larnr  towna  being  sixteen.  The  term  is  three  ye»rs, 
mad  ono-third  therefore  of  the  conncil  retires  annually.  The 
ficoneU  elects  the  mayor,  uaiully  from  it»  own  number.  It 
abo  adds  to  Um  body  a  number  of  so-called  aldermen  e'liml 
to  oiHHthird  of  the  elected  councilors.  The  aldermen,  in 
fact,  are  nsnally  appointod  from  iba  eonneilon  who  have 
served  longMt,  uoA  their  nlcctioii  kvm  vmmcios  to  be 
micdi  by  apaeijil  wmid  deetioosi.  All  the  waridof  inpurtr 
mentfl  of  the  municipal  adminiatratioa  are  manned  by  ex- 
pert chiefs  appointsa  bj  the  council,  holding  their  places 
upon  a  tenure  that  Is  piacticallf  permanent  The  council 
t^rongh  its  stmiding  committees  superrises  tlie  various 
bfaadies  of  the  dtj  goTenrnMuL  The  mayor  Is  merely  the 


I  couiicil"'- 1  residing  oflii  IT  and  most  important  memlwr.  lie 
;  is  elrt  U-d  for  a  single  jeHr  and  has  no  BpfMiintiiig  j«)wer  or 
I  special  authority,  all  control  of  municipn'  iifTair-  bving  vesled 
in  the  council.  The  town-clerk,  who  is  tla-  U  gal  rei>rescnta- 
live  and  the  archive  keeper,  is  ilie  lu.pss,  in<liN|iensMide  func- 
tionary of  an  English  inunieiii«tu\.  Like  the  other  olTicials, 
lir  i-  Mil  aj>|Miiiili  r  nf  !  hi ■  < 'nun i- 1 1.  SoUU'  differences  in  tu/rm  ;i- 
;  ciaUire  diMiiJi^i.i--h  niuuii  tpal  government  iji  S«'ot Itiml.  but 
in  all  essential  iiuiiii  r^  ii  is  the  same  ais  tl..'  KiiLrlisb  sy-i,.;n. 
As  civilization  ha*  a'lv.innil  and  seieTHi-  has  lid  ihr  way, 
thi"**  simple  n'])rHS*'n!ar  i  \  i- 1  ity  ^-i  n  ■  rnnu  iit  s  i  if  Knj^hiiid  and 
Si*otlaiul  liHVe enormously  tui iiMiMtl  tlivirttciiviiij^s  ui  l)eh«lf 
I  fihi'  common  wants  of  the  population.  They  have  sji.  rii 
Lcrrat  suni.<«  upon  the  introduction  of  arleqiuite  niunii:i|A^ii 
water-supplieK.  and  ha%'e  in  many  inMan'  es  i  -iahlishi^d  niu- 
lacipal  gas  and  ehH-trie  works  which  not  only  luruish  ample 
and  cheap  illumination  of  streets  and  public  plains,  but 
also  furnish  light  to  private  consumers  at  reasi>nHble  prices. 
Tin  y  liaii-  ooiiAtructeil  great  drainage  and  sewer  system*, 
with  wliith  the  plumbing  of  all  houses  is  obl)ir»>d  "to  con- 
nect. They  have  established  pubii<  abattoirs  ami  suppn  s-c'l 

Crivate  slaughter-houses.  haM'  i-rK-tod  prmliife-niaikris.  and 
rought  ail  f'KMl-supplies  iiuib-r  stru  t  itiunn. ipal  sanitwry 
spcction.  J  licy  huve  tuteied  upuu  ^tiul  projects  for  the 
demolitiiin  nf  unsanitary  tenement-hou-es,  liuvo  adopted 
stringeni  reguiatioiis  guarding  against  lurihcr  im^>crfect 
builtling,  and  have  devised  methods  of  sanitary  Tisitalion 
for  the  prompt  suppression  of  nuittances  of  every  class,  and 
for  the  immediate  isolation,  in  ^riat  municiiial  epidemic 
hospitals,  of  ca.«es  of  infectious  dise^ises.  Through  these 
ami  kiniln-d  measures  they  have  greatly  loweri  d  the  dratb- 
nite,  and  have  reilueed  to  small  proportions  the  ravages  of 
tiiose  diseases  that  are  spread  oy  infection  and  that  ari- 
aroenable  to  i^anitary  controL  Great  reforms  fur  the  ooii- 
vi  iiii  iii  e  nf  trafHc  and  for  the  better  admission  of  air  and 
lik'ht  have  been  made  by  the  reconstruction  of  street  svs- 
tems  and  by  the  retention  of  onen  spaces.  Comim  tniai'le 
atlaily  has  also  Ijeen  shown  in  the  acquisition  of  piirks  uml 
public' pleasure-grounds.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people  have  lieen  promoted  in  many  of  these  places  by  the  es- 
tablislinii  iii  iif  jmblic  baths,  while  in  several  of  them  there 
are  publn'  lauudries  and  wash-houses  patn;nized  by  the 
housewives  in  the  tenement  districts.  Public  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  under  municipal  auspices  have  become  fre- 
i(iienl,  as  also  have  public  halls  and  atssembly-roonis.  la 
many  of  the  English  and  Scotch  cities  tlie  street-railways 
have  been  constructed  and  are  owned  by  the  munici|iality 
itself,  although  it  is  the  (Himiuon  oractico  to  lease  them  to  a 
private  coiniHtny  for  oiM-nitit>ii.  The  great  city  of  Glasgow 
has  now  atu<uriie<l  the  «iinH-t  o|ieration  of  its  street-railways, 
ami  .several  of  the  smaller  English  cities  have  entered  up«n 
the  same  policy.  The  metropolis  of  London,  under  the 
IaH'&I  (lovernment  Act  of  18W,  became  an  administrative 
county  governed  by  an  elected  council  of  citizens ;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  entered  upon  a  policv  for  the  prom^ 
tioi)  of  the  welfare  of  it«  great  population  tnat  is  similar  in 
$cc<i>e  to  that  described  as  common  to  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  cities,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Shemeld,  Leeds,  and  scores  of  other  places. 

.Municipal  government  in  France  under  existing  forms  is 
the  outgniwth  of  the  French  Uevolution.  The  laws  o| 
FraniH' — as  also  those  of  Italv  ami  Belgium,  which  are  his- 
torically nnd  practically  modeled  upon  the  French  system- 
have  grown  out  of  the  great  reforms  instituted  as  a  feeult  of 
the  French  He  volution.  AU  France  is  divided  into  ooiumnnea. 
The  principle  of  communal  government  is  the  same  tfir  the 
anialli  -t  l  uiitry  town«bip  as  for  the  largest  oitiea.  Bxovt 
as  tl.'j  >;t  ueral  Government  through  the  Department  «l  tm 
Interior  exercises  some  discretionary  power  and  takes  ooea> 
sioimi  ste|>s  of  interference,  the  communes  are  little  repub- 
U(.-H.  Universal  manhood  suffrage  prevails)  and  the  voten 
of  uach  commune  elect  from  time  to  time  a  certain  nmnbsr 
of  members  of  the  communal  or  municipal  round).  The 
size  of  the  council  varies  according  to  the  populatiMi  at  the 
coutmune,  a  sliding  scale  having  been  astaklishad  Ib  the 
.  p  neral  code  for  the  ^vemment  of  eonmuaaa  and  mlrici- 
palttii-^.  The  municipal  or  commnnal  oonneO  appoints  the 
mayor  from  its  own  number,  and  the  mayor  in  turn  lelscts 
a  certa^  number  of  oonndlon  to  ba  lito  eoadjnton Mi4  to 
act  as  a  standing  executive  committee.  Tlie  niayor  and  this 
ootemittco  are  Imown  as  (he  eorfts  Ugittatif.  Kch  nevbir 
of  the  standing  committee  is  given  the  supervision  of  some 
de|><«rttiftit  ofuie  munifiipal  MailoiBtntion»aiid  acts  in  the 
capncitv  <i(  the  dubnum  of  a  cotumlttea  having  charge 
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lot  us  say,  of  wotor-supjilv,  i  r  i»nlict>.  or  some  othiT  J>raiu!h 
of  the  Itft-al  odiuiuistrntion.  Tlic  cnrp*  IfgiMlatif  XnM^  fre- 
quent sessions,  and  the  whole  business  of  a<liaiiiii<teriu);  the 
affairs  of  the  municiiuilitv  comes  under  the  direetion  of  the 
mayor.  The  full  council  meets  less  frequently,  but  poes 
very  eshaustively  into  r»fj>ort!«  from  the  mayor  anil  exw-u- 
tive  cor}>!!,  makes  all  the  by-law.s  and  n^frnfalions  for  tiie 
fforerament  of  the  common*  or  munici|)nliiy,  {lasiseM  upon 
tlie  levy  of  loool  t&Xfl»,  Mid  votes  in  detail  ttio  uinouiit!<  to 
be  expended  for  varioitf  parpoaea.  This  plan  of  munic-i|>al 
government,  with  »ome  aifferences  of  detail,  imt  be  sitid  to 
betonff  to  all  the  Latin  countries  of  Kurofie.  It  workif  ef- 
fectively, and  bas  shown  ixa  ca|MbiIit^  of  bearing  an  unlim- 
ited expansion  of  local  functions  ana  undertakings.  Thus 
of  late  years  in  Italy  enormous  physical  reconstructions  and 
imblic  wortu  of  wpplj  and  improTooMnt  have  been  under- 
taken, and  faithfnllj  and  ablf  eaiiied  out  fay  the  mnnicipad 
councils,  wit  h  tiiefar  jtfmiaea,  as  Ui*  OHqror  i*  oalled,  awl  their 
group  of  experlfliMMd  memlia*  ideeted  the  oneuiiTc 
oorpi^ 

In  QvnMSKf  municipal  government  «■  » lort  ot  eomma- 
nitj-housekeepCnK  lias  developed  in  mioj  nepeels  •  higher 
ftate  ot  pMrfflciioQ  thnn  rajwhen  ebe.  The  etmetun  o( 
aranjeifMU  govemment  in  Pmaidft  giowe  out  of  the  gan- 
eral  aystem  of  administration  tliai  datea  from  tlie  refonns 
of  Stein  and  Hardenbniv  early  in  the  nineteenth  oentiiry. 
Cinsonistanoea  that  wen  dominant  at  that  time  made  it  pos- 
•ible  for  property  iniereats  to  retain  a  degree  of  special  rep- 
msantation  in  government  that  English  and  French  political 
reforms  wonlo  QOt  admit.  The  franchise,  both  for  twiion&l 
and  for  loeid  and  municipal  parposes.  was  iMised  upon  a 
three^lacs  system  which  ma<Te  taxatiim  tiie  measure  of 
npreeentation.  The  handful  of  men  who  stood  highest  on 
the  tax-roll  and  |Niid  ooe-tliird  of  the  taxes  weitt  allowed  to 
exer^-iw  a«  rou<-h  autlkorfty  at  the  polls  as  the  great  mass  of 
workingmeo  whose  names  stood  at  the  other  end  of  (lie  tax 
1^  and  who,  in  the  aggregate,  also  paid  one-third  of  ih- 
direct  taxes.  A  middle  class,  |)aying  the  iH.M.>oud  third  of 
the  total  sum  raised  by  direct  taxation,  also  exercised  a 
like  share  of  pulitifiil  iiuihority.  This  system  was  not  re- 
spected in  the  I'stiitilishnn  iit  of  the  present  German  enipire, 
and  simple  manhood  suffrage  is  the  basis  of  the  electorate 
that  la  represented  in  the  imperial  Iteichstag;  but  in  the 
goTomment  of  Pru^^ia  and  of  Prussian  municipalities  the 
three-class  system  still  prevails.  It  also  exists  in  Home  other 
parts  of  Germany,  though  not  in  all.  The  biMly  in  wliirit 
the  authoritv  of  monicipal  government  is  repose«l  is  ilir 
Oeimindfriilh.  or  common  council.  It  is  elected  by  tho 
body  of  el<' t  rs.  nr  Wahtmdnner,  of  which  the  three  claiaes 
of  voters  have  each  (>el<>ct<'d  one-third.  The  common  coun- 
cil in  a  German  town  is  elected  for  six  yearn,  cmc-third  of 
the  membership  retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive 
work  is  performed  br  a  burgomaster,  or  mayor,  and  thi' 
body  of  department  ctiefs,  known  as  the  magistrates.  The 
mayor  is  »elettte<l  by  the  connnon  council,  and  so  are  the 
higli  department  chiefs,  or  magistrates,  and  these  functiona- 
ries, the  mayor  included,  have  what  is  practically  a  life 
tenure  ujxin  their  positions.  In  snmc  cases  they  are  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  life  or  g»HMi  l>rluivii)r,  while  in  other 
ca««^  they  nnv«>  twelve-year  terms  wiili  ihf  prnctical  assur- 
am  «/  'if  ri'fipjH  iiitiii^  iit.  They  are  sclrt'inl  f^r  ex(H-r1  knowl- 
e<ige.  and  n<iniini'>(ralive  ex|)erience  and  ability.  They  ccm- 
♦ititute.  with  burgomaster,  what  is  known  as  the  Ma- 
gmJrtiinrn/h.  ami  1hf>v  hold  frctjiicnt  ponfrrences  together 
U|)on  8<im«'  Mii'h  [il.in  a>  Itial  air- miv  l  ilsvil  in  the  ac- 
crvtmt  of  till' I'MTiK i\ !■  1-1  Hps  I .f  111.'  niunicinnlitics  of  F,ntin 
c Hint  ri'  ~.  S"iui  I'f  t  li.-  tiia^'i-i  rail  s  are  highly  salarii'.  1.  «  li  i  Ir 
ari'it  lnT  rli-MuTit  rif  rhi-  is  coai|M>se4l  of  di^tiii^nn -h.  li 

citiz.  ris  wil  l  -.  rvr  wittiout  pay.and  who  ri-ganl  the  i>ili< .  n- 
an  hi'ii'ir  ari'l  tin-  1 1] '|  i  iff  unit  V  to  siTve  their  fellow  citizens 
an  ii::r' t  alilf  [lub^ic  ihi'y.  This  boilv  often  includes  men 
who  liiivi-  hi  .11  iir"iii,'lir  fi  'in  oth«»r  cities  on  acc<iunt  of  their 
s))ecial  a(iil;iy,  jtinl  th.'  liii!L."i(n:ist.  r  himself  is  freiiuently 
selected  on  llf  "tp  ii;,tIi  nf  id,  ;:'.iHi  service  he  has  rendered 
in  a  like  cap«'  ity  t"  s'  lii-'  --iMaller  city.  The  law  depiirt- 
ment,  the  trfa-ury  1.  ;>jiil  nnnl ,  the  {iiibhc-liciillh  di-|«irt- 
ni'  i;l.  anii  tl;<'  i''|ii.  .ill.  rial  A>  ]  a  i'.  n  m-uI  .  aN"  ;l;i»e  of  wilier- 
«u;ijily.  i,'iks-snppi\ .  ^U.iI■•  iiliJ  (jiiviti.-,  a i r hite<'lure  anil 
liu-.^-iiii^-,  vHTv  of  till'  iK  -  r.  jircpcrty  a- -- -  iMi'tit.  and  vari- 
o  i>  !■■  [ii  rs,  ar«'  all  iiri^nli  .l  over  by  -  tin.'  iiienilier  I'f  the 
eN'  i  'ir ;\e  magistracy  M'ln:  inl  >in  ai  - I'lii  i  of  his  si«'ciiil  iit- 
la.aiaents  and  quaiificiiiion-.  'l'li>  iiiim  r  positicnis  in  the 
official  service  of  a  German  <'i'y  ai--  lill'-l  kmIi mli  -  aiiM 
n^lations  which  give  proteciiun  uguiiist  arl'itrury  rciiioMil, 


!  and  it  is  easy  for  the  cities  to  secure  uu  fthunilunt  supply  of 

'  expert  atnl  iiiL'liIy  trained  civil  sen'ants. 

The  (i(  rnmn  i  ities  are  rtm  upon  excellent  business  prin- 
ciples, an<l  It  i>  r'liiMilrri  'l  tlii'ir  full'  ti'iii  t"  undertake  any- 
thing thai  will  nruumtc  the  WLlllajiiig  ot  the  coninmnity, 
provided  the  undertaking  will  not  involve  a  heavy  l/unli  ri 
of  taxation  without  affording  any  compensatory  rehef.  Thus 
magnificent  watcr-supf)lies  are  the  rule  in  tierman  cities, 
but  they  are  managed  in  such  a  way  that  while  furnishing 
the  citizens  with  goini  water  at  nuMlcrale  charge  the  works 
are  made  to  |Niy  the  exfienses  of  munngeincnl,  all  interest 
charges  upon  the  cost  of  the  plant,  an  amphf  funcl  for  main- 
tenance an<l  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinicing  fund  to  meet 
Ixinili  1  iniii  btedness  as  it  falls  due,  and  finally  to  pay  over 
a  ell  an  j.n.lit  into  the  city  treasury  to  lighten' the  tax-rale. 
The  gas-supply  in  Oermany  in  like  manner  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
vided br  tie  mtiiiicipal  anuiorilies  aa  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing. Mmoj  at  (h*  uernaa  cities  are  establishing  elect rio- 
light  Dlanta  on  similar  business  principles.  Great  markets 
and  afaatloitn  arc  the  rule  in  tbsse  Qerman  citieti,  and  th^ 
are  made  teil-snpimrting.  The  Oeman  towns  ban  airak- 
eneit  fveatly  to  the  necessity  of  sanitaty  tefonas  io  nmy 
diiBction,  and  they  have  applied  seientlflo  kiwwkdge  totha 
pnbkms  ot  the  publie  iiealth  with  a  thoroaj^iiess  nowhen 
else  eqaalfd.  All  gieat  Oennao  towns  maintaio  well> 
e<itiipped  chemical  and  bacteriolpgieal  laboi«t<ifie8»  idiieh 
are  constantly  testing  the  character  of  the  watsMupply,  and 
examining  food  that  is  offered  for  the  ^ixmsumption  of  the 
masses.  Street-paving  and  public  worlcs  of  varions  kinds 
are  prosecuted  with  a  thoroughness  that  has  given  great 
reputation  toQerman  munioipsJ  administration.  The  street- 
cleansing  service  also  excites  the  adndration  of  American 
visitors.  It  is  the  universal  policy  to  maintain  municipal 
savings-banks  nnd  pawnshops  so  conducted  as  greatly  to 
encourage  thrift  aii  l  to  lessen  the  hardship  of  sudden  mis- 
f:Ttune.  In  nothing  is  German  municipal  administration 
mnnr  successful  than  in  its  system  for  the  r»'lief  of  the  poor 
and  the  diAribution  of  public  charitv.  I'mler  the  execu- 
tive magistrate  who  has  oversight  of  t)iat  de|>artnu-nt  there 
is  a  large  central  committee,  upon  which  memltera  of  the 
council  and  non-offlcial  citizens  are  asked  to  serve.  There 
is  a  sulHlivision  of  the  city  into  main  districts,  and  then  into 
minute  ones  for  the  organization  of  relief.  Small  districts 
contain  prriiap-  two  or  three  hundred  families  each,  some- 
times incluihtiL:  iiui  more  than  two  or  three  large  tenement- 
buildings.    For  each  of  these  districts  a  visitor  is  selected, 

]  whose  responsible  and  upright  character  has  commended 
hitn  to  the  attention  of  the  central  authoritiea.    Every  citi- 

j  zen  thus  appointe<l  is  expected  to  serve.  It  is  consi'dered 
an  honor  and  a  serious  tniblic  duty,  and  refusal  to  accept 
without  go<Kl  excuse  would  involve  (>enalties  under  the  law. 
The  visitor  becomes  the  good  angel  of  his  little  tUstrict, 
knows  all  tho  families,  and  can  not  well  be  imiKHwd  u|>on. 
Tlie  families  in  turn  know 'to  whom  they  must  first  appeal 
ill  1  u»<- 1  if  iii  '  d.  'riif  visitor  has  at  his  call  a  physician,  whoso 
duty  It  IS  to  render  prompt  medical  relief.  ]%ac"li  visitor  must 
malce  freouenl  and  regular  report  of  every  case  of  nei'd  that 
orises  in  his  neigbb«>rho<Ml,  and  every  ciu*  of  duplication  or 
fraud  i»  thus  easily  tnu-e^l  and  exposed.  The  tterman  mu- 
nicifMlilies  are,  either  on  their  own  a<'count  or  as  agents  of 
the  gi-neral  Government,  out i  rini;  upnii  tin-  poli<'y  of  insur- 
ing workingmen  against  iUin'ss.  ai  i  iilrtit,  ami  the  fwril  of 
an  impoverishe*!  old  age.  Tli. -•'  (  (iniiiimui a  iiav,  '-Imwn 
thems4-lves  by  fnrthe  most  enlighleiu  'l  in  iIh'  \>.-  r,d  in  liieir 
methods  of  denling  with  |H>verty,  hikI  \in\v  -.in  r.  lelwl  as  no 
o1h*'r  mri<!i'rn  f. 'tntTnini!i<  «  Virivc  (I  'lii-  in  h-iIui  'iil;  f  ity  life 
■  I '  a  s\  -t  I  III  in  w  hull  ijich  i  in  I  i  \  i.  I  luil  iim  1  I'ai.  li  fa  in  i  h  ha-  lis 


|ilar<  a.-  ill  a  L.'r>'at  lii.ii-'  In 'M.  T 
liii'i|  lal  .'ncri:'.  t . .  t  hr  1  a-k  !if  ]  .r. 
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into  llir-  industrial  life  of  their  mvui  purlii'ular  comuiunily, 
has  \>i'fu  i-«rried  furiher  in  theticrnian  cities  than  anywhere 
eis<'.  with  the  iMnssible  exception  of  Paris.  Not  only  IS  orxli- 
imry  eleineiitiiry  eiluiation  luiiversal  and  cuiiipulsory.  but 
the  cities  jir<ivide  much  manual,  trade.  aii<l  coniinercriul  in- 
struction, and.  tlir  'ii_'li  \:w  universally  e-liil>h-l..  i  -VNlcni 
of  u'yninjisiic  drill.  itmi»f  provision  for  iiliysifid  lievi-lnpiiient. 

1  in  t  vpical  fiimlirn  city  is  not  to  l)e  wiii^lit  in  Western 
Hiuupf  or  Anierica  iiloiie,  but  may  1h_'  slinlii  iil  tn  CM  i'lleiit 
iidvHiiiiiir-  ill  tin   t    I  i  ipiluls  of  the  Au-i  i  im  lltuigiiriim 
j  empire.  V  iciiMH  find  lJudiipi'st.    These  spiciulni  cilins  havc> 
I  e>tiil»li:^iied  admirable  sysieiiis  cif  iiuini<-ipal  g<iveriim»  iit, 
I  under  which  Ihey  have  been  Uiarveluu^ly  rvcoikstructed. 
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frjui>ri>ri(i4  i!.  iirni  aiiorin'ii.  nixl  iituior  whi<'li  hUi'  t!ic  ln  ulth 
on  1  "■"itifi 'VI  I'f  ilii'  |ni[iiiljition  has  bot-ii  onr*>il  Tor  r.o  l--^ 
thain  tlie  i'\liT!i;il]iie»  of  line  aR'hitwtiin'.  hruin!  ),ii-ilrv.ir.U, 
and  ornat>' iiK-ii-iire-jjroiiiKls.  Th'- in.ivi  re  ■i-m  Ii  ikImu-n  uf 
large  citic—  in  i<ll  couiitnes  i-  tlmt  nf  u  ili'!  Inn'  uf  [Mtimiarii'ii 
in  their  cent rjil  w  iinl-  iiml  .li-tru  i-..  niid  a  va.-i  (l('Vi'l(>|iini'nt 
of  le^is  (leikjely  1i'ium  <I  [I'-jmljii  mn  m  1  In- ^iihurlif*.  This  new 
dUposilion  to  a  r.  aiiju^' nii  ii'  <  f  url'm:  |Mijmlati<ii)<!  over  a 
prcali^r  hit*  is  ilm-  jiritici]taliy  to  the  rttpul  inen»a.so  of  tran- 
sit ffti  iliiir.-.  l>y  w  lii<;h  for  a  sni«II  prioc  a  preat  host  <if  |ico- 
ple  insty  Im;  cttrri(  li  fmm  liusinpss  hI  the  core  of  a  town  to 
nomes  on  the  c  ircnnifi  n  nr-r,  Thu-i  till  niultiplioat I' in  nf 
workinctnenV-  1. iw-far^' l raui'-  ami  lilliiT  rii<'il!ti<v»  in  l.'iiiil  ui 
is  fa-st  dejHipiilat  inp  tin'  iiiihr  rily  :  au'l  a  liitN'  ana  nf  1  ■^j. 
tnilv.  in  whiksii  busyMrr.  t^  nn.l  >lri|.s  I.iMHMMH)  [,.-,>|.l,'  an.' 
eu'.Ms,''-'!  iltirinjf  the  workini;  hour^  iKivv  -h(  lt.T>  Ir^s  tl.an 
50.000  at  night.  Of  T,o;iii.,ii.  Pari-,.  H.  rliu.  \"!,  una.  New 
York,  ami  perhaps  also  r.f  ['lii!aiii  l|  !iia  aiiil  <  'Im  a^'i  >.  it  may 
Im  said  in  a  ip'i'iTiil  way  tlmt  iIuti'  i~  a  i-<  iilnil  ■puluiion of 
a|ti:'rii\iniali'ly  1,'1<,KI,(MH(  whji-li  fur  a  ■nsiderable 

p4>rii>ii  of  years  tuis  n  iiia'uiMi  j.rai  l  ii  allv  -lal  !•  inary,  and 
w.'Ki'h  is  lunv  trii.lin^'  i  i  li  -IiL'tit  t!i'i-linr.  All  futihor 
growth  of  (Mtitiitalioii  aitributtil  lo  tli.>i'  .itiis  U'luii^to 
the  portion*  lying  lM*yond  the  innrr  wanN  whii  h  ("ntain 
the  one-million  tiiKleus,  If  a  siill  sm.ili.  r  nuckus  of 
24H>,000  or  :i<K).(KiO  \n  sought,  one  dis<  ..v.  r-  that  the  enor- 
moiw  central  ilistricts  ^how  tiiih!(taiit<ai  lii  .  hm  'j.  Thii«the 
qui'-tinii  iif  tin-  disupiM^arance  of  tlir  slum-  i-,  uilKt  tia'ural 
and  lieallhful  cirpinnslHiui'S  of  evolutioii,  t4-ii<itiig  l«>  wUle 
it&elf.  Some  intcllig»-nt  and  vigtjpms  effort  to  a-ir^isl  tht'se 
natural  and  wholesome  tt-ndeiieie*  eaii.  however,  preat  ly 
t|iiirki-n  tli>'  rr-ults  that  arr  r.-tl.  In  Great  Itritain 
iriuriK'iiial  ui  ivi  rnnirtirs,  utpitr  a  >erii'S  of  SHveaHed  "  work- 
irii;iiii'irs  ilwillinu's  mf-.  "  and  "  housitii,'-"f-t  hi'- jn'M]  ^Ic  ac'-. " 
are  foniiemum^'  ami  iSi  sTnyingthc  inojil  t.iiji  i  1 1 maliU-  U':in- 
ment  rookeries;,  ari'i  i>ri>vi.llni,'  hen-  and  th'-n  in  ihe  crowd- 
e»l  districts  for  siiiiiU  park?-,  pUygrounds,  and  ojt«>n  spaees. 
Th- yari'  also  perceiving  that  pre'vention  i«  iM'tterlhan  cure, 
aiid  tliat  slriiiffenf  reirulation  of  new  buildings  may  in  the 
coiirs.'  of  I  In  nr  rwn  iri'tnTai  lulls  n-ult  in  a  va-stly  improved 
hoiiKiug  fur  I  111'  (tupiilaiioii     im  i  iitire  great  eity. 

In  (he  V.  S.  the  probletn  of  adjusting  town  conditions  to 
the  convenienc-e  and  welfare  of  large  ma<ises  of  population 
hiLS  come  into  jironunenee  more  recently  than  in  Kiirni"-. 
Iiecaiisc  in  the  C  S.  the  life  i>f  Ihe  farming  districts  and  of 
Country  tow n!»  has  ntitil  lately  been  the  I  Ijarucii  rinlic  aii<l 
prx'vailing  HV'tfi  in.  'I'he  development  if  largL'  loams  since 
thi-  I  ivlI  war  ha<  It'll  to  much  scaidiiai  iii  munici|iAl  ailinm- 
istmn.iu  auil  liu.s  brought  wine  reproach  u[xin  the  iii-.iitu- 
tions  of  the  country.  It  may  be  sjiid  for  iln-  lar^'i-  i  }ti.  - 
and  towns  of  the  I'.  S.  that  they  have  .shown  euli  r|iri^i'  in 
the  management  of  certain  departments,  such  a.s  tin-  «  ii:i  r- 
supply,  the  fire-estingiiisliiiig  <!ervice.  the  jirovisi.tii  nf  '  nin- 
in<m  schools,  the  creation  of  parks,  and,  in  many  i  a---  at 
least,  tlie  establishment  of  public  libraries,  The'chi.  f  rlii- 
ficulty  of  municipal  government  ha*  grown  mil  i.r.i  hi.  k  nf 
adaptation  of  the  munici|Nil  fmmework  to  tlie  a<-(-umulitt  ii  ii 
of  busineM  which  modern  civili/.ai  ii m  makes  incuml><  i  t 
wpoii  the  ruling  authorities  of  a  iurj^i  town.  A  hoi)eful 
|M>ri<.)il  of  refonn  has  l>eeii  entered  upon,  and  simplicity  and 
unity  begin  to  take  the  place  of  an  nntiipiateil  system  of 
dis«.'onnwted  lio«rd«.  eommissionership.s,  trustcesliip-s.  s«'pa- 
rately  clei'ted  mayors,  aiui  alderinanie  groups,  or  comtn  in 
Couiii-ils  stripjN'il  of  adeijiiale  authority,  ami  ther<>f"ii  nn- 
abk*  Ui  eommand  the  membership  nf  the  lM-st-<piatttii<ii  i>>U- 
Xens.  In  the  I".  S,  the  jiolicy  hius  l>een  to  confer  .stna-t-rail- 
way  franchises  and  gas  and  electric  franchises  u}»on  private 
Companies,  aiiil  the  negotiations  between  il.—i  i"!ii|i  itiies 
and  the  municipal  bodies  having;  |x>wer  to  ^^raut  f ruin  liis<-s 
hii.s  been  a  constant  soiiri-e  of  st  andal  and  corru|>tii>n.  The 
fro«iuent  interference  of  State  I.eirislatures  in  the  affairs 
of  the  citio^  has  also  made  impossible  any  stabilitv  of  mu- 
nicipal mcthoils  or  any  proper  development  of  Vx-al  re- 
sponsibility, 'i'he  tiiiiTiici[iaI-n-f'>rtn  movement  has  Ixeii 
uucd  more  than  anylliing  else  upon  the  principle  of  local  . 
home  rule  for  municinalities.  in  order  that  the  ]H>ople  who  ' 
pay  the  co-its,  U-ar  tn©  ills,  ami  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
any  given  municipal  administration  may  exercise  authorily 
under  a  charter  which  shall  not  limit  ihem  unduly,  anil  < 
which  shall  euaraotev  them  against  outside  inierveiitioii  in 
tnattmof  t^taiU  The  taxw  collected  fur  the  uininti  imnce 
of  municipal  government  and  local  institutions  in  ail  civi- 
lised conntrie*  have  latoly  frown  to  formidable  projM^rtions; 
Md  ia  the  U.  S.  as  wwll  as  m  Bomc  European  countries  they 


eon--li1uli'  viTV  rnui  li  irnTi'  than  half  of  all  tin-  laxation 
h'licil  flip  all  |iur|s>s«>  iii'i'ii  the  taxpiayir:  Init  th-'  (itizcn 
ri'i'i-iM'.  in  ri'liirri  a  .^erirs  nf  wrviccs  which  arc  a-  essential 
t.i  \ii<  lii  alth.  ciiinfiir!,  an<l  happiiie.ss  jls  are  the  liis'cswit ics 
I'f  iifi'  which  he  pri'i'iircs  thniiitrh  liis  private  cxpi  iiilittirtu, 
Muiii'  ipal  in'il■l)IclJn^^ss  I'Vcryw  lu  re  r.  n.ls  tii  assinni-  laigB 
<llliii'li--loUS ;  but  timsl  uf  it  has  ri->iiltc<!  from  a  t aii^-il  .h- ii ud 
■  •I  iinmi'tidable  investiuciit  in  puhlir- W(irk>  w  l.irh.  citlicr  <li- 
rectly  nr  indin'ctly,  (.'nc  uiujili'  iMcuuiai'y  return.  The  fear, 
theri'f'ir.  ,  h -t  tlie  rapid  growth  of  modem  municipal  ox- 
penilihirc  ami  the  f. iriiiiilalilc  ilevclopmcnt  of  m'iricrpal  in- 
deliteiiiie>s  may  U-  leui  i  m  tT  on  in  disaster,  or  even  liankruiitcv. 
i<  ni.t  Well  foumie.l.  iDUliieifwl  impriiveiiieiii-es>.-utial 

to  the  health  iiriii  general  Well-lieiii^'  of  the  e'lmtii  u  li  it  V  are 

r  I  Ik-  eonsiderwi  h.s  a  co-oi>erHtive  investment  which  inuit 
result  adTantageously.  AlbimSbaw. 

Mttttif  ipiillty  :  See  the  Appendix-. 

Municipal  Law  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  The  mu- 
nicipal or  national  law  nf  l'.ir>:lHiid  ha.s  assumed  its  pres. 
ent  form  afl»'r  a  practieally  uninterrupted  clevelr.piiieiit  nf 
fourteen  centuries.  Alt  111  iui,'h  it  hjks  l>een  lar;:ely  iiirtneuced 
by  lioilian  law,  (■i^  il  and  eaiinii,  it  is  eSiW'oI  ialiv.  in  its  t  hiir- 
acterait  in  its<irigiu.  a  Teutonic  systetn.  Carried  hv  Kntrlish 
coloniNts  I'l  all  ipiart,  rs  nf  the  glolx%  it  divchs  with  iii>in;in 
law  the  rule  nf  tile  iniKii  rn  civilizi>d  world. 

Anglo- S'tn,ii  l.tiir, — Ihiringthe  first  fl\f  eenluries  nf  tlie 
f'hrisliaii  era  Hrilaiti  «  as  i;i  iverued  hy  Unman  imperial  law; 
but  this  law,  like  the  rest  nf  Kumau  ei\ lli/jilimi,  wji-  swi-fit 
away  hy  the  heathen  hnnles  fre.lii  the  cnast  nf  (he  Nnrth 
Sea.  will)  iiivwied  and  comjutred  the  islami.  Kiiijlish  li*W 
l'e;:Hu  UN  "  H  slip  of  (ieriuan  law  planted  in  ^Ineland " 

I.Maitlalid).  It  Consislwl  at  first  nf  liillnernii>  1«»difs  of 
trihal  eustnrn,  varying  i"  details,  similar  in  CssentiaN.  The 
s<J-c»IJed  "JttW.s"  nr  "itonms"  is>Uid  by  KeUtis.h,  We.s.M-X. 

and  Kngli.sh  kinu's  and  their  tnlan  fmin  the  seventh  t-o  the 
eleventh  cent ury,  and  i-seii  those  puljlislicd  1»y  the  Danish 
conqueror  ('aiinie,  are  Min]i|y  staleineiits  nf  .\ii;;|n.Saxi .n 
custom.  Like  the  eoliti-iiiporaiiisiu-.  •■  f.ilk-hiws  "  nf  cniiti- 
nontal  ( ieriiiauy,  t lie^e  dnnms  cniisi>it  tna;iily  nf  previ-inns 
for  the  punishiiieiit  nf  breiu-'hcs  of  the  peace  ana  tarifTs  .-f 
penalties  for  ]>ri\ate  wrongs.  Aft«r  the  conversion  of  the 
English  tn  (  hristiaiiity  the  Church  exercise<l  a  ctriatii  hu- 
maiiiziiig  mtlm  iice  ujioii  the  law — lui  inlli;<-ii<;e  which  wm!^ 
mnre  eniisidefablc  in  the  eighth  and  iiiiitii  l  eiitiiries  than  in 
the  ti  iith  Htid  eleventh.  The  Church  als.i  iiitr<iduc<'d  its 
nwii  law  nf  m«rringe.  and  familiari7.e>l  the  Knglish  with  the 

use  (if  deeds  and  te->faineiils  ;  hut  even  in  these  matters  its 
innovutious  were  adapted  t<>  the  natinnal  idea"  anil  customs. 

yorman  L<iii'. —  The  ■^vsiem  of  law  wlmh  Rolf  and  his 
Norse  followers  found  in  N'nrlhern  France  when  1  lay  con- 
quered and  colonized  that  rct;inn,  the  system  which  they  ac. 
wptwl  and  perfieluafed  in  their  dnehy  of  Noriuandy.  and 
w  ineh  W'i  lliam  the  ( 'mi.  pieror  and  his  men  earned  with  thctn 
to  J'jigLaiid,  wti.s  al.ss.1  a  IrajisplacUed  slip  of  (  ieriimn  law,  viz., 
the  law  of  the  Franks;  but  through  the  legislative  n  fomis 
of  the  Fraiiki.sh  kings  and  emperors,  and  lu  the  jiraetice  of 
the  I'ratikish  courts,  the  law  nf  the  Franks  had  reached  a 
higher  stage  of  development  than  the  closely  related  law 
of  .Saxnii  Hiigland.  The  Nnrinari  conquest  of  England 
brrxncht  ile  si'  two  sy.stems  fiice  to  face.    The  English, 

the  (   jieror  had  uromise<l  them,  lived  by  their  owa 

law;  ihu  Normans  by  Norman  law;  the  relation*  l>e- 
I  \*  een  the  two  races  were  onlered  by  special  provLnions* 
'i'ia>sc  s|N'C'ial  })rovi8ions,  of  course,  were  irame<l  in  a  Nor- 
man spirit ;  ami  it  was  etpially  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  where  it  yean  still  applicable,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  uiisym|>atlictic  Norman  ofllcials  who  had 
to  Bjiplv  it;  but  the  fact  (hat  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  was 
graduaify  supcrs<slcd  by  the  Norman  was  m>t  duo  ssolely  or 
even  mainly  to  the  conditions  of  comiH?tition,  but  to  the 
technical  5U|)eriority  of  the  Norman  system.  English  re- 
sistance to  thi.s  proccs.s  jtroduced  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  numerous  compilations  of  Anglo-Saxon  lawa^ 
fal.selv  ascrilH'il  to  Saxon  or  Norman  rulers  (e.g.  the  »»-. 
calleij  laws  of  Edward  the  Confe«.«ir.  of  William  theCon- 
•  lueror,  of  Henry  1,).  but  the  inflltmtion  of  Norman  ideas  in 
these  very  compilations  shows  the  hopeleaaneasof  the  strug- 
gle. In  t  he  fusion  of  the  two  systems  which  accom|>aiiietl 
the  fusion  of  the  t  Wo  races,  ill  the  devolopmMit ot  aoomuMn 
law  for  all  Englishmen,  the  Norman  law  was  by  far  th« 
more  iro|)ortaut  constituent.  The  language  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  rcimrt^  from  thu  time  of  the  Plautageoele  to  that  of 
tbo  TudoTs,  WW  Nornnn-Francli. 
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Th4  Common  Latt^The  fmion  of  Suon  and  Norman 
lav  not  MeonpUtlied  bjr  the  deralopmait  «f  «  dmt 
populur  eoatoRi—*  nev  BncUiih  foUt-^ir.  It  mm  affected 
puMj  bf  legjaUtioD  (fotaI  cntrten,  uwviaioiui,  aMbe?,  stat- 
ote4i'n>iiivbT)iidii>iili  decwwiw.  The  V«naaa  oonqut^st 
had  fiVMi  E^gbad  •  moie  atioiig'ly  eentnllsed  gmenment 
Oma  otbted  mytrbem  upon  the  ContiiMiit  Mw*  the  flf- 
teenth  centnrf.  At  ft  period  when  the  adminbtntiflin  «| 
eecakr  jiutice  ojpoa  the  Continent  hid  fellen  mto  the  hands 
of  the  feudal  seutiMnin  and  the  fk«e  ettieii  the  kinr's  writs 
ran  thfougbout  England ;  eontrorerriea  were  tried  by  royal 
Jwtioes  in  the  county  and  circuit  courts;  and  appeals  lay  to 
the  central  courts  of  exchequer,  king's  boncn.  and  com- 
mon pleas.  These  conditions  alone  would  have  insured  a 
vapid  devel'inrni'tit  of  national  English  law,  but  the  proce^ 
waabastenm  by  the  centralization  of  legislative  power  in 
the  crown  and  tlie  Parliament.  When  the  imperial  Roman 
law.  revived  in  Itaiy,S|>read  over  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and 
following  ccntutiM,  the  Ite^Hsh  ommon  law  wat>  suflleient- 
ly  developed  to  avert  any  <»(ifh  "reception"  of  the  law- 
books of  Justinian  as  took  plurc  u^>on  the  Continent.  Such 
influence  as  they  exerted  was  indirect,  and  was  limited  to 
special  departments  of  the  law.  The  Lombard  jurist  Vaea- 
nus  read  Roman  law  at  Oxford  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
one  of  the  flrst  important  treatises  upon  English  law,  that  of 
firaeton  (properly  Bratton,  circa  1259).  was  strongly  colored 
bf  Boman  imas ;  bnt  even  HrM^ton  firew  upon  the  Koman 
jariapnidenoe  for  his  definitions,  bis  classitication.  and  his 
termmology  rather  than  upon  the  Roman  law  for  his  rules ; 
and  in  the  later  medisval  writers  (Britton,  Furteatcue,  Lit- 
tleton, etc.)  Koman  influences  are  far  less  perceptible.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  it  was  not  the  univer- 
eitios  that  trained  the  lawyer:^,  but  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  is 
true  that  one  very  im|>ortant  part  of  the  English  common 
law,  the  law  of  contracts,  seems  to  exhibit  numerous  Roman 
gmft<^;  but  it  may  well  be  queried  whether  this  fact  is  due 
to  a  ilirrct  acceptance  of  Roman  rules  or  to  their  indirect 
tmnsnus-sion  thmiiph  the  customs  of  European  merchants. 
Sei'  Mercantii.e  Law. 

The  most  important  foreign  influence,  as  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  was  that  of  the  Church.  From  the  Con- 
(|ueror  the  ecclesiastical  courts  obtained  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  which  they  sedulously  strove  to  widen.  Tboir 
encroachments  were  checked  by  iiidiiy  statutes  (provisions  of 
Cliirendtin,  slntutes  ot praimu'iir>\  iti  .),  nud  their  subjection 
to  the  royal  authority  was  r('|N';itii.lly  iMiipiiasizod  ;  but  their 
jiirisilii  tiuii  oviir  jMakbiauk  ir/.  I'.i  unii  fainily  law  in  general, 
tiiiil  <i\vr  tlif  iKiintntstration  of  estates,  was  never  seriously 
ijtit'stioii>'ii,  and  these  branches  of  the  Engliah  law  are 
mainly  the  cr'-jitim  of  the  wcU-jfiwdieal  courtjs. 

It  should  l>c  li.lded  that  throughout  the  Widille  At^os 
churchmen  wt  rt?  fref^uently  eniployt-*!  a»  in  ilic 

);ir  flirts  (Bnictiin,  (or  (.■xiiiu|ilc.  was  an  rroli-NiH-t ir  as  vrf]\ 
as  a  justice  of  evre  and  of  assize),  and  that  \hv  <  haii< >>lli»rH, 
from  Becket  to  WoLsev,  were  regularly  eocl(  sia>iii>. 

Equiiif. — Towanl  tlie  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  juilic  ial 
law-niakint:  a-^sumcd  a  peculiarly  \h>\<\  arid  open  form  in  tin' 
deeisjoiis  of  the  court  of  chancvry.  Tlio  fhancelkirs  exer- 
cised the  ri^-ht  uf  supplementing  ami  rvi-n  of  overriiiiiiL;  tlie 
common  law  by  virtue  of  the  equit«M>'  jiowrrs  whieh  nil 
Teutonic  peoples  si/eiii  to  have  rcganied  as  inherent  in 
the  crown— or  whii  h.  if  a  wider  generaii/^iion  may  be 
risked,  all  Aryan  naii<>ns  appear  to  have  regariled  as  in- 
herent in  supreme  i> 'liin  jiI  auiln  Hty.  (Cf.  Roman  LAW,_/'ua 
honorarium.)  In  Kn;.'lanii  the-.,  powers  seem  to  have  Ixwn 
little  needed  while  the  e.nnni  in  law  was  in  active  develop- 
ment, and  while  new  writs  w(-ri'  .  oimlantly  appearini,'  to 
m«>H  new  exigencies;  it  was  i-nly  whim  the  common  law 
had  Vjeceirne  r-'latively  riu'id  that  ei(tiity  Ik  rame  an  impor- 
aiil  a^^eijcy  tti  the  devpldpim  nl  ol  the  law.  Some  of  the 
earliest  traj^es  of  a  s|Mi  ial  jurisdiction  cxerciM'd  by  the 
court  of  chancery  are  found  m  the  reign  of  Kicharu  II,; 
under  the  Tudors  the  development  of  equity  was  very  rapid ; 
since  the  eighteenth  century  the  courts  ol  equity,  botri  in 
Knglaml  and  the  U.  .S..  have  practically  confined  thoniselves 
to  administering  the  law  fst-abli.shc*!  by  jin-vious  di'<-isions. 
The  net  result  of  the  whole  process  Iihs  b<><  ti  Im  eri!ate"H 
kind  of  secondary  common  law"  (Kent),  wliioh  in  our  day 
has  be4'n  sultstantially  merge«l  in  the  ^neral  body  of  the 
judge-made  law.    S«>e  E«<t'iTY. 

Blaek^tone. — The  English  law,  common  and  statutory,  as 
It  existed  toward  the  clr)w  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  has 
been  so  sot  forth  by  Blackstone  that  his  work  ha-s  twconie  n 
legal  classic.   The'  faults  of  his  wurk  are  mainly  due  to  the 
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ouvamstaneeB  under  whkih  it  was  doaab  namely:  That  at 
thatime  when  it  was  written  the  historical atadjolUwwaa 
fai  Ha  infancy ;  the  analysis  of  legal  ioalitntfoni  Was  erud* 
and  iiiipeifcct;  and  a  thorougbljr  ktcfeal  arrangement  ol 
the  kw  waaApiobkm  that  interMtM  very  few  petaona  on 
the  covttoent  ti  Bunqia  and  nobody  in  Bncland.  A  foi^ 
eiga  aehoUr  who  ii  tor  moM  ooropetoit  than  moat  of  Bladt- 
atone'seritiea  to  npnejate  that  writer'aahortoaaiinci^  Eeln- 
rich  Bmnner,  of  Berlin^  haa  justly  said  that  *no  other  Ija- 
tem  of  modem  law  haa  beenpraeented  in  ao  oompleta  and 
well-rounded  a  l^ru  «a  the  Xaii^fth  law  in  the  Qmaimik^ 
riea  of  Blackitone." 

United  tUtttes.—TUe  BugliabeoloniBts  broufbt  with  them 
to  America  the  English  law,  common  and  statVtorT.  After 
the  DecUration  of  Independence  it  was  exprenljr  resolTcd  in 
some  of  the  States  that  this  law  was  still  in  force.  It  was 
as  unnecessary  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  to  decree  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  the  English  language.  Except  in 
tho«<'  |>ortions  of  the  U.  S.  where  the  colonists  and  their  in- 
stitutions were  French  or  Spanish,  the  English  law.  as  it  «- 
istcd  at  the  peritx]  of  inde{iendence,  is  still  the  basis  of  law. 

The  colonists  also  brought  with  them  those  tnethoda  of 
developing  the  law  which  had  been  recocnixed  and  emplojrad 
in  England,  viz.,  statutes  and  judicial  decisions.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  adoption  of  written  constitutions 
which  are  not  enacted  bv  the  ordinary  legislative  twt5^|^^ 
and  by  reason  of  the  divi'sion  of  powen^,  legislative  and  jiH 
dicial,  which  is  incidental  k>  the  fe<lenil  form  of  government, 
the  sources  from  which  law  procewls  are  more  numerous  in 
the  U.  &than  in  England.  Wrillen  law  is  made  (1)  by 
amanilment  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  (2)  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  treaties;  (8)  by  amendment  of  the  several  State 
constitutions;  (4)  by  acts  of  the  several  State  legislatures. 
Unteritten  law  (see  Law)  is  made  (1)  by  the  Federal  judicianr 
and  (3)  by  the  several  State  judiciaries.  As  regards  subsid- 
iarvordelegat4>d  law-making  power(onlinancc.etc.),see  Law. 

"the  extent  to  which  the  common  law,  i.  c.  the  judge-made 
law,  is  still  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  and  in 
the  U.  S. — the  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  dei<elopment  of 
the  law  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciar}' — constitutes  a 
striking  difference  between  these  countries  and  the  countries 
of  the  Roman  law.  In  the  states  of  continental  Europe 
and  of  Central  and  South  America  the  entire  law  is  ordi- 
narily rwhirrd  by  ciMliflcation  to  statutory  form;  or  at  least 
tile  aiti  iiipt  is  made  to  bring  the  whole  law  into  such  form; 
and  the  law-makinc  |>owor  of  the  judiciary  in  limited  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  hiw  ami  tiie  filling:  of  ■  upcn 
plfifw."  In  Orenf  TWlnin  and  in  the  V.  S.  cdnsiiirralili'  jior-  * 
tions  of  the  lawlmM-  l>e.  n  reduced  tei  stiu ntory /orni,  ami 
even  to  tlii'  form  <if  eniU's;  but  the  ^r''i'at  Ijody  of  private 
law,  espd  ially  the  law  of  ]>ersonal  properlv  and  of  eontrncts. 

'  still  rests  upon  judicrial  custom  or  "  i>rei  e([en;,  "  liud  isdevel- 
o]ieil  iioL  by  legislation,  but  by  the  di  eision-  of  the  courljt. 
Literature.— Upon  thf  lii>tnry  uf  Kn^li^ii  law  «»a  wliole 
I  no  satisfactory  wurl;  exi^ts.    Tlie  lic-t  isstiil  Hee\e>'s  //I'jt- 
t'lri/  of  ihf  K'l'ji  i  "li  Li'ti-       e<l,  1.SI4:  Inter  ediliiiri'^  hy  Fin- 
;  lason  to  lie  aviiidedi.    F^r  literature  nf  sjK>eial  hi--lMrie)il  in- 
I  vest  iLjat ion se<>  liruiiner,  l^ueiltii  i/e.«  /.'/ii/.'isc'icm  Jitchl^,  in 
I  Iloll/.i  luiiirtrs  l{>r/,lM>-nei/cli>padit  (olli  ed.  Leipzig,  IHSM); 

l-'rij:lish  1  ranshil loM  of  Bnmner's  arliele  from  the  4th  ill.  by 
[  lla-tie,  Kdiuliur>cll.  l>^'<''i.  aiul  Maltliind.  Matrrt<il.t  fur  Kmj- 
iiak  History,  in  J'oiiUcul  Scicitrr  (^niartirlif,  iv.,  A'M'y.  ti2H. 
For  modern  English  law.  see  Stei)iieit,  JWir  Cummi  nlaries 
(7th  e<l.  London,  1874).  For  Ainerii  iin  hiw.see  Kffii,  Com- 
mfntnrif*  (12th  wl.  liy  O.  W,  Unimex,  .Ir.,  Boston,  1H73).  X 
brief  but  very  suggn'stive  work  i>  that  nf  (1.  W.  Holmes,  Jr., 
I'hr  <  'oinmtiji  Liiir  i  Hosron,  1  "^M  i.  t  'n  t  he  fpieslii  m  of  judge- 
made  law  vs.  st.'iluie,  see  ( 'arttr,  ('mitJutiUuH  oj  our  Com- 
mon L'lir  (New  'i Crk.  1SS4),  and  Dillon  and  Miinroe Smith 
in  I\)iittetit  iSi'itnce  (^uaiierty,  ii.,  9,  105;  iii.,  130. 

Ml  .vKoiJ  Smith. 

Blunirlpto  Nentro  iliin/di:     e  Itio  nE.lAXEiBO. 

Munjeet',  or  Ea«t  Indian  Madder  [vtuMjeei  is  from 
Iliiicl.  tnnnjit,  a  drug  ufcd  for  dyeing  re<l]:  a  plant  {Rtihia 
rordifiiUn)  extensively  tultivBied  in  Imlia,  its  rof>t  being 
used  as  a  d  vi-r      for' prxxlucinj;  colorn  similar  to  those  of 
common  madder.    It  wa.s  formerly  snp|>oiid  to  cnntain  the 
same  colorinp-matters  as  inacUlcr.  ali/arin,  and  purpiirin. 
)  Hr.  Slenliouse  (/W.  Jiny.  Sor..  xii..  C-'i:? ;  xiii,.  J^.  iV>)  baa 
j  shown  that  it  contains  purpnrin,  but  no  alizarin.  The 
substance  su)>pos<-<|  to  be  alizarin  he  b»f  shown  to  be  a  die- 
linct  bodv.  munjiatint,  having  piopertica  very  similar  to 
I  those  of  alizarin. 
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Muk,  HtBiumr,  ILD.:  mmologiat^;  h.  in  Potm,  Pru»- 
lia,  Feb.  8,  18M;  mui  «dllMtMl  St  AMNL  and  IL  rlin  and 
Odttingen  VniventtiH;  beeulM  McetHlvelv  u  (jI>vm<  inn 
(1860),  dacent  in  the  Uoiveni^  of  B«rUii  (IttSS),  ai^isiunt 
prufeasor  (1868),  proteMor  and  lUnotor  d  the  phjsiulogical 
Ubontor^  in  tlie  Vetarinaif  High  Sebocri  <18Wk  Ue  w  u 
member  of  the  Boyal  AoMMtf  of  SeieooM  to  Berlin.  Hi.- 
belongs  to  the  lohool  of  pbniologtate  known  by  thi>  n&mv* 
of  MQUer,  Dubds-Rejaond,  and  vinbow.  ui^  lirinciiMil 
vorka  on  phyahdogy  tod  pb  jriolofiiwl  pejrchology  an  Un- 
towMAiMmn  Afar  dot  Warn  itr  Strftm-Brrtgtmg  (toL 
IidpriB,  IMfl);  IM»  dMrii^tm  «.  Btwegun^»-Eraeh»inun- 
BlaiU  thr  Dionaea  mueipula  (Leipng,  lt)76) :  Uebrr 
aie  Funetioiun  ier  €hro»$kkneindtt  0Mamm«He  MiUheil- 
ungen  (Berlin,  1881;  id  «d.  1800);  munenNM  mamoiEa  in 
JBstUdtr.  fOr  tw'mmeH.  Zoohgi$  (toL  iz.),  Ar^f.  Anat.  u. 
J'hytiot.  1880-M).  Sittttnfftber.  d.  Berliner  Abademie  d. 
Wi««.  (188a-9«?,  .  t.-.  J.  M.  Baldwin-. 

Mtink,  S*[.(iMiiv  :  (>i  ictitali>t  :  Ii.  ut  (il.itrmi,  Silc^in.  May 
1 4,  1><U.").  I  if  .I('»:st!  imri'iita);i- ;  -Iu.IiimI  itt  Itrrlin  i  Ix-^Oi.  iit 
l<i  iiiil.  ftiul  »t  I'aris  Wii-  iipiMOliIiii  UsM:^talit  in  thu 

(l>  ]iiiritnent  of  Oririitiil  .MSS.  in  tin-  National  Library  <if 
I'aris  (t>C5')) ;  travi  l.  il  in  I'^tiyi't  Syria  with  >[<>[it«  fiore 
and  I'rrini.'u.v  il"*!!!!,  when'  la-  usMoted  in  fniuLrlin::  -  li mis 
fur  Isnu  lilcs  ;  aiiil  wa.s  niailo  I'mft-- 'or  of  Ilrliri'W,  <  lialiii'e, 
and  Svriac  at  tlu'  ('M||r),'i>  do  Franrc  (l^^i'it.  tli<mtrli  in 
he  hail  Iwcoine  ijuite  liliml.  In  If^Xi  \ir  wa-^  i  ti  d  a  ini'ni- 
ber  of  tlif>  Aea^li'mie  iIl-s  liiM-riptiotis  el  B^  Ut  -- lyi  tin  s.  and 
H  littlii  lat«T  a  nu-inliLT  of  tin'  t'oii^^istoin;  ('i  iitral  l>ra('lito. 
1).  (i,  l^^UT.  His  Rffrtti'st  worii  wa-i  tin'  .  dition  of  the 
ArabiL'  ti'Xt.  with  Fri'ix  ii  translation,  of  s  fu  n  Mainion's 
Gnido  of  the  I'i  r|i|.  \' d.  Gnidf  ii>>i  f!,jiirt'n  i:t  v  .U.,  I'aris, 
IHSft-fifi).  lie  alM)  »ri>te  Rf  thxtonK  siir  U  culU  ilrg  nitrieuif 
Hil/reux  (Paris,  IHItJii;  yoti're  sitr  Rnhhi  Snndin  (ninit 
(Paris,  1838);  Fule/itinf  (1M4.")):  Philumphie  chfz  Its  Juift 
(1848);  Notice  sur  Alxiul  Wain!  M-rtean  (IWl ;  crowni'd 
by  the  Aca<lemy);  Mi'lunt/f.f  tl,  jihiiuiuiphif  j'liire  rt  nrnht 
(1857-59);  Conuiu  i,''nri  //<■  liahbi  Tiin'nnum  il''  >lf  ru.*aUtn 
tur  U  liiTP  i{f  ll-i'iiiiJiUHk  iis-i'.i).  He  aUii  wri'lr  articli's  in 
th>»  Ki,i-'/i-'i>j,.'-itf  i/illi)n  x,/'ir.  Ih'i/  f'/n.'d'rt  det  Srirnres 
phlioSii]ihiijU'  ;i,  iirui  till'  DirtioHlKHn  i/t  In  muri  iii<il tun. 

I<l<  II  Altll  (  o  n  I  MKII,. 

Mnnkufsy.  unHin-kH«t'«"p,  MiriAi.v:  hisiorii  itl  ami  jjcnre 
paiiitiT:  1>.  Ml  Munkai-i,  IlnnKnry.  Oit.  10,  Ih^h.  Jlis  real 
nanu'  was  Mn  hai'l  and  lu'  was  a  i  Mr|i(  iil.  n|>|irt'n- 

tice  bt'fnn'  111'  lH'i,'ari  I  lie  >t  mi  v  of  art.  lli'  sliiiiir.l  al  the 
Virtina  Aradi  iiiy  anil  iimlrr  Fran/  Aiiniii  in  .Miiiiit  h  ;  went 
to  l)iisMl.liirr  in  1S«7  and  |«»iiil«il  thirc  Thf  Lant  Itny  of  a 
JJan  Conilftnni  il  In  Dnitfi,  whiili  ul  once  hroiij;lit  him  into 
notice.  In  I^T-J  ]»'  estalilishid  hilns^'lf  iei  Paris  anil  [uiiiilfd 
piclurrs  of  life  in  that  l  ajiilHl.  With  his  [liilurn  nf  Millon 
Dirtntiiif/  l'iir<i<tinr  I.uxl  tn  hit  Dniitjhltnf  {\n  the  Li  iiox 
Library.  >i«w  York)  he  eiiti n  il  un  a  m  w  Itclil.  and  this  work 
and  others  pxliibitcd  by  him  at  tin-  Pans  Kvim-itioii  of  ISTH 
atlnicti'd  much  uttmlion.  Vlirixl  hifore  J'ilnti'  and  Chrifl 
on  Cnlviiry  an- 1  wo  hir;,'i'  cnIll|>o^itions  whicli  have  lici-n  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  larve  eitie*of  the  I'.  S.  Ho  visited  the 
U.  8.  in  1886  and  |>aiiited  si  veral  iHjrtrnits  in  New  York. 

Hnnn,  George  F.  :  See  the  At>iH>ndi\. 

Mnias.  JCAX  Raitista:  hiritorian;  )>.  m  ar  Valpncia, 
Spain.  1745.  Ue  gradunlitl  at  lh«  I'niverMily  of  Valencia, 
devoted  himself  to  hii-iorieal  stmlies,  ami  in  1779  was  com- 
nUwioned  historiographer  of  the  ImlieM.  with  s|H.H.-iHl  onlers 
from  the  king  to  write  the  hi.-ilnry  of  .\inerieu.  Oidy  the 
llntTolunie  of  hi."  IJiilnnii  </>  /  .Vuriyj  Miiudo  »  a.s  published 
(Madrid,  171>U);  this  hrini^s  the  nurrMiive  down  to  l.'rftO,  and 
la  a  work  of  the  highest  value.  1».  in  Madrid  in  17'J0.  Ills 
manuacripta  were  acatiered.  but  moat  of  then  are  now  iu 
the  Academy  of  Ulatorjr  at  Madrid.  il.  U.  & 

Mnnro',  Hloh  Amftcw  Jonnrron,  D.  d  L.:  ebarieal 
aeholar;  b.  at  Klffin,  Sootland.  Oct.  14,  1819;  educated  at 
TriaitT  College.  Cambridn,  where  he  became  a  fellow  184S; 
pnbiianed  an  edition  of  LuenU'ua  (4tb  ed.  18M)^  one  of  the 
ataadard  work*  of  English  acholarahip:  of  /roraeeflSflO); 
JiXiuidationB  tfCixMutt  (1878) ;  and  airticka  in  philological 
jounaU  lleatao  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  verae.  O.  Hat.  SU. 
188S.  Dr.  Hnnro  was  the  first  university  professor  of  Latin, 
from  1869  to  1879.  whpn  he  Vesigrncd. 

MnnrcM'.  ('iiAKi.t>  Knw.iHii:  S. .  the  Appendix. 

JInnroe.  i  iiaki.ks  Kikk:  Sn  the  Ap|M  iidix. 

MnnHtrr:  the  lurge-it  of  the  four  proviiaes  of  Ireland: 
boniuled     and  iL  b/  Conuangbt  and  licinstcr,  and  &  and 


W.  bT  the  Atlantis.  Area.  9,481  milea.  Pop.  (1801) 
1.168,094.  The  province  w  divided  Into  theooOBliaSflf  Cerit, 
Clare,  Kerry,  Liiueriek.  Tipfiemrr,  and  Wateffold. 

Mlin<<ter;  capital  uf  the  I'mvim*- of  WeatphaUa,Pnuda; 

on  the  .\a;  101  niili  >  hv  rail  N.  li)  K.  of  Colof^e  (see  map 
of  (ternmn  Kni(iin',  n  f.:i-|)i.  It  i.-.  an  old  Iml  wrll-huilt  uii<l 
picturesijtie  tnwn,  ■■nrrojiidi d  with  beuuliful  proniilimlfS 
(its  old  fortiliealitins).  ami  i  i iiitainiiif,'  many  ii{n>n  jlacrt 
planted  with  trees  and  lined  «iih  eluijunt  hou'i'.s.  Tin- imist 
reniarkalili'  among  it.s  Imildin^'^  are  1)ie  latheilral  (built 
12-'.'Mil  1,  and  the  tnwti  Lull,  in  w  liii  li  the  Peace  of  Westplia- 
lia  WHS  signed  in  ll!)'^  !■  toni  tlie  twelfth  to  the  eightwnth 
century  MUii--ter  wuj  Ihu  capital  of  an  indejjendenl  princi- 
pulity  of  the  Genuan  empire.  In  171!)  it  wa*  merged  int  i 
the  archbi>hoprie  of  Cologne,  and  in  1^14  it  wiut  given  I' i 
Prussia  bythe  Congress  of  Vi,nua,  tngilluT  with  most  (if  its 
territory.  It  has  many  good  eilui  atiMnal  in'-t  it utions,  print- 
I  ing  establishments,  dye-work.s,  and  iiuiiiufai  t tin  s  uf  li  jith.r. 
Woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  |ia|ii'r.  ami  sugar,  and  it  lar- 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  its  own  manufaiHin-  un  1  th« 
products  of  the  surrounding  district.    I'op.  tl8'J5)  .'j7,lo5. 

MUnsterberff.  l!i  i^o,  Ph.  I».,  M.D. :  psychologist :  b.  at 
Dantzic,  tiertnany,  June  1,  iy<W;  studied  at  Dantzic.  (ieiieva, 
lA'ipzig.  and  Heidelberg.  From  1887  to  1891  was  instnictor 
and  lS!)l-!h!  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  I'ni- 
vtTT^ity  of  Frciburj;  in  Haden,  Gi  riiianv;  in  ISWi  became 
Professor  of  Kx[>eninentBl  INyrhulogy,  llarvsrd  University, 
Cnnibridge,  Ma.ss.  His  princij  uil  wnrks  are  I>it  Wtllr)i.*hiihii- 
J'lng  ( I'reilnirg,  IHKh);  Geiliitikfuuhfrtrniiung  (IH'SlH;  I)>r 
I 'i  ^j.rii lift  drr  Sitllicfikril  (\>^>) ;  Jii  ilr<1ijf  zur  t  jjtrtm'n- 
tr  lini  y'fyc/io/o^/ie  (18Hi*-93) ;  Aufijal/m  uiid  }ft(},iulrn  dtr 
I'ni/rholitaie  (1891);  and  many  psychologirul  ami  j  liii-siiph- 
ii-ai  artivlee  in  Psj/ehologietd  Ittviete,  hettiltjrikun  d^r  mrd- 
itin.  FlrtpMtutik,  XtUtAHftfar  Ajfdudugir.  etc. 

J.  M.  ilAi.nwi.v. 

Mnntaner'.  Kamon  :  chronicler;  h.  at  Peralmla,  Catalonia, 
in  1265;  d.  in  1336;  the  most  imiioitatit  authority  on  tbeearlr 
hiHlorv  of  hi»  country,  well  as  one  of  the  moat  valuaMe 
of  meAia-val  annali.st's.  After  liaving  filled  manj  poaitiiuw 
of  tru.st  under  hbsMtvercigu,  and  participated  in  the  remark- 
able Catalan  ex)M-dition  to  Kumnlia  and  Gnvco,  Muntancr 
relirt^d  to  Xilvella,  near  Valencia,  and  at  the  a^-  of  sixty 
yt-ant  Iwgan  the  composition  of  his  chronicle,  lliii  narra- 
tive covers  the  jH  riotl  bilween  the  "  miraculous  "  birth  of 
King  Jaume,  Jacme,  or  Jayme,  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Catalan 
nationality,  in  12U8.  and  tlie  coronation  of  King  Alpbooao 
in  X'A'2X.  Sluntaner's  chronicle  was  first  printed  at  Karcclona 
in  1558  under  the  title  Chronica  o  DfM-n'prio  diU  ftts  e 
htuanytf  del  iuclyt  Hey  Fton  Jnume,  primer  Jiey  d'Arngo,  de 
MiiUurqiies  e  de  Sluntftesller  ;  feta  per  lo  magtt  ifieh  en  Ramon 
Munlnner.  A  reprint  <)f  this  eilition  appearei)  at  Barcelona 
in  1562.  Lanz  gave  an  edition  of  the  text  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Stuttgart  Liternnsrher  lVrci"n  in  1844,  and 
llofarull  has  published  at  Barcelona  the  text  with  a  Ca-^tiliiui 
version  (18(3<t).  There  is  a  go<xl  French  translation  l)y  Hu- 
chon  in  the  t'/innii(/uex  ilnmgi res  relatiir«  aux  Kjrjteditioni 
fran^aigejs  pendant  le  Kill'  Siirlr  (Paris,  1H41);  a  German 
by  Ijinz  (2  vols.  8vo,  I.eip/ig,  lH4".Ji  ;  and  an  Italian  by  F. 
Jfoise — Due  cromwhe  eataianr.  tic.  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1843- 
44k  .S'C  also  O.  Finlay,  Mediipnil  (frrrre  nnd  Trthizund 
(lx)ndon,  1851).  Kevi.senl  by  A.  K.  Marsh. 

Mttn'ter.  Fricdrik  CnRisriAX  Carl  IIf..vrik:  thoolO' 
gian  and  author ;  b.  at  Gotha,  iu  the  duohy  of  8»xe-Cobai;g, 
Oct.  14.  17(11  :  studie<l  tiieologr  and  arehieology  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Co'Mingen  ;  travelSi  for  three  years  I'n  Italv  on  a 
stipend  from  the  hanish  (iovcmmcnt;  wiks  ati[Hjiuted  Pro- 
fe-^sor  in  I'hi  iilogy  at  the  University  of  Copenuagen  in  1790, 
and  Ibslmi*  of  Seiihind  in  1808.  D.  at  Co()eidiagen,  Apr.  9, 
1880.  Hepublished  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  (1788),  the  statute-)H»>k  of  the  Templars  (1794).  a 
manual  on  early  Christian  doctrinal  history  (1801-04), valu- 
able wurk.s  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Dan- 
mark  (1K23-;12).  and  of  the  Reformation  (1808),  a  vaiy 
loamed  disqnisition  on  the  religion  of  the  Carthnf|[inianB 
(1823),  and  a  work  describing  the  symbols  and  artistic  rep- 
res»-ntatii>n9  employed  by  Chrisfian.s  in  the  first  wiitary 
(lii&'i).— I  lis  father,' Baltbxsar  MCNTKRfb.  at  I,ul>eck.  Mar. 
24,  ITSW;  d.in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  5.  17i»;!i,  was  minister  of 
the  German  OonRrention  at  Coitenhagen.  and  wrote  in 
(terman  A  FailkfutAarraUve  of  the  Convertion  and  Ihalh 

of  Count  Stmeneee  (tmna.  into  English  bv  K^  v.  G.  F.  A. 
Wendebom,  London,  1778  ;  8d  ed.  1^. 

Baviaed  by  S.  M.  Jaocaoa. 
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Xuntjak:  tlu-  Jiivant-it'  iiatue  adopted  as  the  common 
name  of  a  few  specias  of  !<m«ll  thvr  found  in  Southern  and 
Kjistt-rn  Asia  and  stmif  ot  the  iieiifhhoriiijf  islandis.  Tiiey 
aro  charai-tfriZL'd  by  tlit>f;reat  length  of  the  |K^cli(r«>ls,  or  prtK'- 
os*<»9  of  the  fn:)ntul  bones,  supporting  thu  aiith-rs.  Tlie 
pedif'els  are  com  iiiiirii  (iirward  on  tlie  skull  as  prominent, 
converging  rid^jia;  ilie  antlers,  whieb  are  short,  turn  in- 
wani  at  the  tip,  and  have  hut  a  sirtgle  brow-prong.  The 
little  side  boob  xo  well  devuli»|>ed  in  other  deer  are  »rnnll, 
•nd  npramnted  by  the  lower  portion  on!^.  Th«««  ]ltit« 
deer  stand  abcol  8  feet  high  at  the  nhoulder.  The 
mo«t  comraoa  uptB^ft^Omn^UM  aureus,  oft^  n  called  bark- 
ingnlevr,  occurs  tn  Britiih  Indik,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Java,  Su- 
matra, etc  C'ln-ulu.'!  retvmU  b  fminl  in  Cbiiia.  F.  A.L. 

Mnntz:  See  iiaASii. 

M nOTehia,  myu-nik'i-a  (in  Or.  Movrvx'a) :  the  name  of  one 
of  the  harbors  of  Athens,  and  also  of  a  hill  lying  between 
the  harbors  Zea  an<l  Munychia.  On  the  hill  there  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  in  whose  honor  a  festival 
(al.vi  callefl  Munuchia),  in  c(immemorati<m  of  the  Itatlle  of 
S5«lami«,  was  hold.  Thf>  hill  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  patriots  umli  r  Tlirti^sybulus  and  the  Thirty  Ty- 
ranU  (404  a.  o.}.  la  322  a.  c  the  hill  aanred  aa  a  fortretiis 
totha  HaeadoniMiganitODOf  oooapaidaii.  J.R.S.S. 

Xtbi'ier*  Tnniis:  Betemw ;  h.  at  .Stoli)erg,  iii  the  fiarz 
Mcuntaliw,  abovt  ItfOt  ftv^ad  at  Leipzig,  and  beeame 
pMaobcff  tA  SSwiekaOtfit  Skmut,  In  laaOL  aod  in.Utt8  at  All- 
Madt»  in  Thnringia.  At  lint  ha  woriMa  tai  naiaoD  with  the 
Baforraan,  though  his  preaching  waaalwaya  atnagalj  nixed 
up  with  mystical  ana  fantastical  idesa,  but  afterward  be 
tnimd,  actxHtling  to  his  own  "Inner  light,"  Bgaiiut  the 
*'balfaeaB'*  of  Luther  and  Helaaohthon,  and  demanded  a 
radiod  vafoim  of  Church  and  state,  which  led  to  uproar 
and  oonfosioiu  Be  entertained  peculiar  ideas  of  infant 
taaptinn,  sbDUar  to  th<J8o  of  the  Anabaptist^  with  whom, 
howerar,  ha  had  no  direct  connection.  His  most  chanu-ter- 
istie  views  wore  a  belief  in  continuous  divine  revelati<m 
through  dreams  and  Tisions,  and  in  the  community  of  prop- 
arty,  and  he  promulgated  them  in  speech  and  writings  with 
a  Somewhat  coarse  out  often  impressive  eloquence.  Ex- 
pelle<l  from  All»te<lt  by  the  UoTeramenl.  he  went  to  Xurem- 
Derg,  atid  next  to  SohafThaiiMn,  but  returne<l  isoon  to  Thnr- 
in^a.  And  settled  at  MUhlhauscn.  Here  ho  8UC4-eedcd  in 
ovarthrowing  the  citr  council  and  appointing  another  which 
wia  entirely  under  his  control ;  and  when  in  1525  the  Pea«- 
aot^  war  broke  out  in  .Southern  Germany,  ho  instigated  the 
Wbde  population  in  and  around  MQhIhausen  and  Langcn- 
nlsa  to  nite  in  revolt.  Munler  and  plunder  endued,  but  on 
May  15.  lUiS,  the  peasants  wen>  totally  routed  at  Franken- 
hausen  after  a  long  batUt;.  MUnzer  watt  \Aken  prisoner, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  beheaded  at  .MQhIhauttvn  a  few  day.s 
afterward.  Ills  Life  was  wntten  br  Melanchthon  (Ilage- 
nao.  1525),  0.  T.Strobel  (Xuremberg,  'l7U5).  J.  C.  Seidemann 
(Dreeden  and  Leipiig,  1842).  and  Jleinrich  Leo  (Berlin, 
1836).  lievised  by  S.  M.  Ja(  kson. 

Mar:  arirer  of  Anetria.  It  rises  in  the  Mureck  Moua- 
tainsin  the  district  ot  Sulxburg.  enters  into  Styria,  where 
it  becomes  navinlila  at  Indenourg,  and  pwuLu  by  (iratz, 
Jlows  through  HoncKiy  into  Craaua.  and  joins  tM  Drave 
at  Legrad,  after  a  course  at  280  milea,  It  receives  about 
100  aflluents,  among  ndileh  an  tha  blnaeb,  Laamitz, 
Solm,  IV>ls,  and  Marx,  but  ttohe  !t  uaTigaUe. 

Hnrad:  the  name  of  five  Ottoman  sultans.    Ml'rai>  I. 

OuAZi  the  VietonVius  1  l:i|}i)-.S9K  K  in  l^-Jfl;  snn  of  .SuIimh 
Orkhttn  ( ilia/i ;  i:ajituri'<l  Aili  iininiilr  in  nii'l  in  Kti;,". 

marie  it  the  Otti'iuiill  cHpUlii ;  suli'lui  il  li  liir^;!'  |i;irl 

Minor;  c«|ilun  >l  'rii("s<alonica  in  i:!*^!!.  Mml  1  ru-lit  il  S<  rvin 
at  lh«  balflf  iif  Ki>~».  ivn  ( wIhtc  ln'  wa»  slain.  'I'ir«»- 
|r~s  Hiul  iililc  in  wrtr  mill  i.iiiih'  il.  ]ii:>i:>,  frugal,  and  ju*t,  he 
iit  onu  of  I  ho  iiiii-t  illu-trii.u- <  iir./iiiuu  Mivereisfns. — -AlrRAD 
ir.  (1431-511,  tj.  in  MUi;  ^in  ,<(  Mohammcl  I.;  .  ,.n.)-ii-r -.1 
Phrygia  ami  Kjjraiiuiiiia,  subjtH'ted  the  reJojMinnesiis  to 
tril'iiti'.  and  consolidates  1  the  etnpin^ ;  btit  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful al  the  siege  of  Con.Htantinople  <1422>  and  of  Heli^rade 
(14.19),  ami  could  not  con«iner  the  AilMininn  SeanderlM'g  or 
the  llungarian  IIunia<Ii.  Tie  loved  hi»  pei<i>le,  encouraged 
leartie<l  men,  anil  huilt  many  ra<>»quesan.i  1  ilh  l' -.  Though 
twic-e  alMlicaliiig  m  favor  of  hi"  son  .Mi<li.uiimiil.  he  was 
each  time  soon  afterwaril  forceil  by  his  subjects  to  reasrend 
the  throne. — MuRAn  III.  (l.'»T4-t»-'ir.  b.  in  l.Vlrt.  was  n  s<m  nf 
.Selim  II.;  ha«l  his  five  l.rcili.  r-  i  MW-ining  on  the  ibiy  t>f  fi> 
accession.   He  oonquured  Oeurgia  (I'uH),  and  carri«;d  on  a 
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successful  war  against  Persia  (LITT-OO).  Though  brave,  ho 
was  avaricious,  uxorious,  sanguinary,  aiul  fwble-niinded, 
and  the  emtiire  decline^I  under  his  rei^n.  lie  had  129 
children.— Ml  KAD  IV.  Ghazi  (1628-40),  b.  in  1611 ;  son  of 
Acbmet  I. ;  captured  Bagdad  in  1688.  reduced  the  Druses, 
oowed  the  janl8sarifl^  and  introdnoM  a  few  reforms.  He 
possessed  aoilitr,  hot  waa  violent,  revengeful,  and  unjust, 
and  injured  rather  than  bcnaHtsd  the  empire. — MtRAU  V. 
(.Ma  v  2]>-Aug.  31, 1876).  b.  in  1840,  was  a  son  of  Sultan  AM- 
ul  Medjid,  On  the  dethroneraeDt  ot  his  uncle  Abd-ul 
Aziz,  he  ■oDeaadad,  WMordiug  to  Ottoman  cmtom,  as  the 
eldest  member  of  the  dynasty.  Well  educated,  allabla,  and 
kindly,  bit  acMHion  rave  rita  to  high  hopes,  bat  excite 
aant,caaa«d  by  tha  vtokot  death  oT Abd-«1  Asia  and  by 
the  aesawinatiwi  of  soma  of  hn  own  mtniiteni.  brouajit  an 
insanity,  and  ha  was  deposed.  His  bnthcr  Alld'lll  Haiuid 
II.,  present  sultan  (1897),  reluctantly  gaoeBsded. 

E.  A.  ftRO'VITNOR. 

Xnrir'na  [=  Lai.  =  Or.  /tifaipa,  a  sea-eel]:  liie  tjpical 
genus  of  the  moray  family  of  fisln's  iMiirirni'lirf.  It  in- 
cludes the  Murvena  heitiM,  the  fauiuus  tuuriena  uf  Lbe  an- 
cients, a  European  salt-water  eel.  It«  flesh  is  white  and 
good,  and  it  was  artiAcially  bred  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  prized  it  extremely.  Other  ifiaeiw  ot  JfiMWlM  «oenr 
in  tropical  America. 

Mura-'nidtr  [Mi«l.  Lat.,  from  Mvrtjua,  the  trpical  ge- 
nus]: a  family  nf  tislies  of  the  order  A^XHits,  typiliod  by  the 
celebrated  Mi  r,»-  >a  {q.  v.)  of  the  ancients.  The  body  is 
elongateii,  a-*  in  tlie  cnmrnnn  tej ;  the  Scales  absent;  the 
lieaii  mixirrate;  Ihe  <>i«  rc\j]Hr  Imtics  p-ncrallv  rnilimi-ntarj' 
and  in  part  Hantjng;  the  njuulli  with  the  deft  iiKKlerately 
develotjcti,  or  \  .  ry  Targe  and  extending  far  bai  kwanl  lati  r- 
ally;  the  intermaxillaries  are  rudimentary;  the  t««lh  well 
developed;  the  branchitil  Hi>erttiri:'s  developed  externally  as 
lateral  boles;  the  dorsal  anrl  Himl  fins  variable,  sometimes 
beini:  weU  developed  and  soinptiiue.s  nearly  absent ;  the  |iei  - 
lural  tins  also  either  present  or  iibsmt.  The  skull  exhibits 
a  number  of  wi'll-niarkeil  ihara4tirs.  us  shown  byCope;  the 
parietaU  an>  Imrgelv  in  unitaLt ;  the  itliraoid  very  wide; 
Ihe  symplectic,  maxillary,  ptorypoiil,  ba.sal.  branchihyal,  and 
superior  and  inferior  phuryngeal  lioncs  all  wanting,  exeejd 
the  fourth  superior  pharynpial;  this  i>  jaw-like,  ami  su|>- 
portcd  by  a  strong  superior  branchihyal;  oiIht  sii[,.*rior 
oranchihyals  wanting  or  cartilaginous.  The  colnr  is  formed 
by  the  articulation  of  (he  lighter  hues  inclosing  darker  in- 
tcrsf>aces,  9»>niptimi'S  by  blue  cross-bands,  sometimes  by 
while  (K-elli,  and  sometimes  the  coloration  is  uniform.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  chiefly  in  the  tropical  st>a.s.  >fost 
of  these  fishes  are  voracious  and  some  even  ferocious.  They 
aro  known  to  English-spealdng  flahermen  as  moravs,  a  word 
derived  from  Munena.  Revised  by  D.  S.  Jordan. 

Mural  Circle  \n\iiriil  is  from  I<at.  nmroliH.  <ieriv.  rif 

mil  nin.  wnlli:  an  asl ronnni ical  instrument  cur.sistinf,'  of  a 
[  Irtrijc  LCnu'.uali'd  firi  le.  1i ■  wliii  li  is  attarhrd  a  It  li'sr/itie  mnv- 
j  ini:  i.JiiU'  ia  till'  [ilaiic  i)f  tlir  uii  riiliaii,  ami  supporlea  on  (be 
[lerpentlicular  fin  e  uf  a  wall.  It  was  use<l  for  the  detenni- 
halion  of  the  declinations  of  the  hrnvenly  Ixidies,  but  is  now 
supcrsedeil  by  the  meridian  t  in  lr.  wlnt  h  has  the  advantage 
nf  all' iwing  l)oth  right  awi  nsii iji  and  ilei-lination  to  be  de- 
t .  ■  -I  I ): .  d  at  1  hi'  sanii'  I  inii'. 

Mural,  Kr.  |irr.n.  Mii'i  raa',  .Toai  iiiM  ;  soldier;  b.  at  I^a 
liaKtide  Fortiinirrr,  in  the  ilr|iarlr[jeni  nf  l...t.  France.  Mar. 

1T71  ;  the  sun  nf  an  mnki  eju-r  :  was  odurjilcd  at  Cuhors 
Mtiil  'pMidi ii i-e.  w lirM-  he  jin-)'Mri'<l  hini-<-lf  f'.r  1  ho  i  imrch. 
I )is|,iis,.m1  frMni  ihi-  M'nunary.  he  ciilenHl  a  (i>;[tnrnt  of 
fhassi-nrs.  and.  rashiiT«-d  in  the  regiment,  liv-  d  fur  some 
time  lis  waiirr  in  a  in  Paris.    On  Ihe  estai'li^hment  of 

till'  n  if.st  ii  nt  ii^tnil  L'l'.'inl  nf  l.-'cis  .\\  I.  ]><■  tunaine  a  nu'm- 
j  lH:r  of  thai  lin.lv  nf  r  rnc] jimi  «a-  JiftiTward  1  ratisferr«>d 
to  a  regiment  nf  mvulry.     lir         aide  de-oatliji  lnN(i|Kt- 
I  leon  in  lTf.5;  ai  .  nniiianii-d  him  In  iri  17'J>i:  wa^  niiule 

L'l m-ral  nf  diwsii,;i  hi   I71HI:  mriMhd  iii  riiriiilie.  a 

I  sister  uf  llie  Vit^l  i  on».ui,  atid  was  nanii*  siiarslial  ul  France, 
imiK'rial  prince,  and  grand  a<lmiral  in  1H04.   In  most  of  Na- 
;  poUs.n's  great  Imtlles,  ,\tisl«'rlit!',  .leim.  Kv'iiii,  Frieiliand,  he 
:  1(K)k  a  di-' in.:n'-h.-il  jmt-,  and  th''  .  t-ijurnr  Inaded  him  with 
!  honors.     lu  lNU.">  lie  Wi«  rimde  (hand  I»ake  uf  Herg,  Ulld  in 
1  IMtH  King  of  Naples  under  the  name  of  Joaebini  I.  Naj"r»- 
leon.    Mural  wisheil  t<t  govern  his  kingdom  inde|>endenlly 
of  France,  but  every  attempt  in  this  ibreeiion  Napoleon  frus- 
trated with  ilidignntioii.    Afterihe  buttle  of  Leiii/it'.  Munit 
hiistctierl  to  Italy  iiinl  opCTIeil  lleirot iat ions  "lili  ti'  :;'  I'.ril- 

I  ain  and  Aiislria,  which  powers  guaruiitet-d  lura,  by  a  treaty 
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on  Jan.  11,  \S14,  tlu'  j>i)'<.'>i-ssiii]j  of  iiis  throne  .m  the  condi- 
tion nf  Ins  jciiiitit,'  ih.-)illR's  !jx»inst Xspoli-'ii.  lie  marched 
agjiinst  I'riiii  c  Kui^iMU',  X'iivrov  of  Itslv.  Imt  when  he  heard 
thtti  thi'  Iti iiirlMiiis  iusivtf<l  vi'ili'tidy  Ht  tin-  <'oriL:rt-»  of  Vi- 
enna uit  Wilt  uxtiuUioii,  he  siiipinfil.  tttiii  whi'ii  Niii>nli'iiri  re- 
turned from  KUm  ht!  »i  .inr.-  dedariHl  w.ir  «i;airi>l  .\\is(ria 
(Mar.  31.  1815).  l>Hfe»t4-.l  Apr.  12  at  Ft-rrarii,  Mid  Alay  2 
at  Tolentino,  he  flecl  to  France,  where,  however,  Naix)l«'on 
refu-tvd  to  nx-eivp  hini.  Ho  livwl  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon, 
but  aft«r  the  bnitlc  ..f  WuterhH)  he  ('<>in{K-lleil  to  leave 
France.  With  a  Xuw  iwlherent^  he  tnmlv  a  fantuDtic  atteinpt 
to  invade  NapliMi,  but  was  vau^bt  near  Piuo,  tciid  tMfcire  a 
court  martial,  and  shot  Got.  13,  181A. 

Marato'ri,  Ludotico  Avtonio :  historian:  h. aiVij^ola, 
in  Uw  dachjof  Mo^lena,  Oct.  21,  1672;  isludied  theulojo' 
and  hlstolj  K  the  l*Qiven>ity  of  Mo<lena ;  t<x)k  holy  orders; 
bocaiDo  keeper  of  the  Ambnj^ian  Library  at  Milan  in  1694, 
and  of  the  d'Kxto  Library  and  the  ducal  archive*  at  Mo- 
denain  1700.  and  died  Jan.  23,  \7W.  Mis  contributioiui  to 
the  hiitorv  of  Italy  are  very  valuable:  Jierum  Italieurum 
ScriulortA  (99  vols^  MilnD,  itH-iiy,  AtUimntatu  litUiea 
MtJii  (6  1738^:  Amati  flUOia  (IS  Tok., 
1744-49). 

MnrsTieff:  niuiio  of  faaiily  ttiutui'iii  iti  lins-'ijiii  liicr- 
arv,  military,  and  {Kilitical  history,  pruiinntut  .lurinj;  ([i.> 
rtiKii  if  I^  ftn  in.  (1402-1505),  who  granted  tbt!ni  largi  trai  ts 
of  Iniiil,  and  especially  noteworthy  in  the  eighteenth  umi 
nineteenth  eenttiries.  (1)  Mubavikfk,  SlK  n^Ei.:  I  umi 
diplomtit ;  It.  17")7;  tutor  of  the  prandchildn  ii  of  ( "utlirriiie 
IL,  who  iii;i<le  him  h  -senator,  state  9ecr»>t!iry.  mid  Luraluf 
of  the  I'liiversity  of  Mo^.iw.  I).  INiiT.  1 1  Muttered  liter- 
ary works  were  wiletiid  uiiil  [.uMi^hed  ut  St.  IMersibur^  in 
1820,  the  chief  being  Tht  Inhdlntnn'.^  ■if  tlir-  Sn'iurh.*.  f)ia- 
log  ues  of  the  Dead,  and  Emuiy  un  Ltteraturt  and  Mnydg. 
— lii  Mi  KwiKKK.  N[(ot,AM:  mathematician:  [lulilisheil  tin- 
flr>.l  alj^ebra  in  Uu->i*ian  (1 752) :  miMle  lieut<>ii;iiit  u'eneral  iibd 
jrovertior  of  Livonia  hy  (  ailieriiie  II.;  il.  1771*. — <'■>)  MraA- 
viEt  t*.  Nicolas  NicoLAlKViicu  :  geiteral ;  skju  of  prcctnling; 
b.  17B8;  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  Uusso-Frcnch  wars  of 
1812-15;  then  devotiixl  hims<-lf  to  a  school,  afterward  im- 
)H>rial,  which  ho  ha«l  frpim  leii  for  KuN.«iian  staff  officers  and 
to  development  of  luiiii  nui  iu?riuultiire.  D.  1840.  Ue.left 
five  son*,  all  of  \vh  iiti  h-  i  amedUtininiished. — (4)  MuRAViUKr, 
Alexander:  i^eiicrul ;  oldest  son  of  preceilint;;  b.  1792;  d. 
1864;  took  part  in  conspirni  y  of  1825,  on  a<'<-out>t  .if  nliich 
ho  was  exiled  to  Sitk.riu.  Lat  wait  iwnloned  for  his  fiiilier's 
sake  and  recalliHl;  scrve<l  with  di.'^ttnction  iti  the  (  rimean 
war;  was  appointed  governor  of  N'ijni  N'ovgunKl  in  1856. — 
(5)  MifRAvuKi-  Kah-ki,  N'k  oi.a-:  t,"  neral;  son  of  (H);  U 
1793;  fou>;ht  iu  Kux'siiiii  itiinpat^-ns  of  1812-15;  chief  of 
staff  during  war  with  Persia  (1827) ;  geii'ml  in  lius-o.  Turk- 
ish war  (1828-29);  commanded  the  right  win^'  id  the  rji[v 
lure  of  Warsaw  (I8:jl);  commanded  tlie  urmy  of  asM-t.moi' 
whicli  diwndxarked  in  the  Bosphorus  (ItCSU) ;  wui.  .Ii>j5-iai.-ed 
in  1838,  Imt  during  the  Crimean  war  conunanded  the  army 
of  the  ('Hucasu-H  and  captured  Kars  (1855),  for  which  exploit 
he  received  the  tit  le  h'amk-i  and  was  made  a  prince.  Though 
he  fouifht  in  over  Hfty  pitched  battles  he  was  never  wound- 
ed, D.  1856. — (6)  .MiBAViKKK,  Mil  HAEL:  111  ml  and  mutlu»- 
matician ;  son  of  (3);  b.  17JW:  fought  in  eutiij-iiifrns  of  1812- 
18;  governor  of  Crotlno  (1830),  where  he  crushed  inMiliordi- 
natirai  with  jwverity;  vigorou.sly  cippowd  emancijiation  of 
the  serfs;  put  down  the  students'  n-fx  liion  (1861)  ami  th. 
Polish  insiirreetion  (186;{);  wai  president  of  the  Rus»:j«ii 
Oflograjphieal  Society,  and  did  niu<-h  for  Kusviian  af^ricnl- 
ture.  1).  18ft6.— (7)  .MrHAviEFr  .\mi  rski.  Xk  olas  XicolaTk- 
viT<  H:  general;  son  of  (3);  b.  IMIO;  sened  in  the  Caueasus ; 
governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia  (1817),  and  conquennl 
thfl  terrlt«jry  on  the  Amur  for  Knssin  (I8."i8),  whence  he 
gained  the  title  of  Amur^ki;  nep>tiated  a  tn>ntr  with  Japan 
Tery  farorable  to  Kus.siaD  intcn-sts.  D.  issi."— 18)  Mi  ka- 
TIEKF,  Andrew:  traveler  and  author  (17!(H-I874s;  mn  of 
(8):  a  Tersalilc  and  very  popular  writer;  coni()os«Nl  many 
works  in  German  and  Ru.s^^ian  on  history,  ri-lii;ioti,  and  bis 
tfHToK  The  eliicf  are  J'ili;rii»(u;r  to  (/if  Hnitxinn  Unlij 
ftaee*  (18i{2>:  />i«^,  a  dranlu  (1h4i»;  JIiM/„n/  of  t fir  J-'irnl 
J^our  i'fiilurifM  of  ChriMianity  (1842);  Ifinturt/  of  Jirumi- 
^m(l8J4i:  Jliifnru  of  lh«  Rwman  L'fiurch  (1845i;  Sout-r- 
nir»  of  Jttme  (1846);  DeaerMion  of  Oe«rgia  and  Amifuia 
(184.8);  Simi'enin  of  the  EnM  (1S51):  TmprfK<ion»  of  thr. 
(fkraine  and  SftniJifnpol  tlK5!)). — (II)  .Mi  RAVurK-ArosToi., 
Itan;  author;  k  17tSSI;  ambassador  to  Saxony  and  .Spain; 
vQiwd  in  anfiiant  and  modetm  JanguagiBBi  ttanslatad  nan; 


work-i  into  Riissiau.  I).  1851.  His  l)est  ktiown  orifjinal  pro- 
rlui  tioii  i-i  Hreh«"oiogical.  .1  ■Juurnr^i  ut  //>''  ('r\>iir'i.  His 
tiiree  sons  loi.k  part  in  the  insurn'cl ion  of  ls2i;  the  eldest, 
Skroii-  Is  ANoviK  It  .Mi  Kw  iKKK-Ai'osToi.,  the  chief  of  the 
couspiracv.  wa.1  hangeil;  the  second  liiod  of  his  wounds; 

and  th*  tbicd  WW  aziM  for  twntf  years  to  Si\< nn. 

£,  A.  UsuiiVK.NOL 

Marehioon.  Sir  Ropkbick  Impet,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.S.,  D.  C.  L, 
IAj.  I).:  geologist ;  b.  at  Tarradale,  Itoss,  Scotland,  Feb.  19, 
1792;  studii-^l  at  the  military  college,  Marlow,  and  the  Uni- 
versity <tf  t^linburgh;  was  an  officer  in  the  army  1807-15, 
serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily ;  was  the  associate  of 
Davy ;  iKMiaine  in  1825  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Societv,  and 
in  1826  F.  R.  S. ;  aided  Sedgwick  and  Lyell  in  Britisb  and 
continental  geological  studies;  was  one  of  the  foundenof 
the  Royal  Ocograj)hical  Society,  and  often  it*  president ;  trav- 
eled oxtonsiviMy  in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  etc. ;  was  knighted 
1846,  n»ade  K.  C.  B.  1863,  baronet  1866 ;  Ijecame  in  1SV5 
director-wcneral  of  the  treological  survey  of  thf  rnitctl  King- 
dom. 1>.  ill  London,  I  (et. 1871.  Anioiit:  In- 1- :idiog  worb 
are  the  Stiurtan  tStf»tem  (1839),  enlfti  t'  d  lo  <Si7Mnn  (1854). 
Geology  of  Russia  attd  the  Urn!  (l'^t-5).  and  Geologital 
Adas  of  £urope  (1856).  He  wns  th.  r-cipient  of  imiiicniii!* 
iionors  ;in<l  di^t  im-t ions.  Brit i-li  imd  foreiLTii.  >■  Mrmoir 
"I'  Sir  Hodehck  Murehisott,  by  Arctiilmld  Geikie  (^2  vuk, 
L.-ndon,  1874). 

Mnr'cla :  province  of  Sp*in.  part  of  the  old  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  ItSiS  was  divided  into  the  present 
i  r  ivini  e*!  of  Murcia  and  Albacete.  Area,  4,478  sq.  milfs. 
Till'  -iirface  is  mountainous,  fonnin^  elevat-etl  plateaus' and 
large,  deeu  valleys.  Where  water  is  abundant  the  s«>il  is 
exceedinglv  fertile,  producing  wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  and  all 
kinds  of  /niits,  but  in  places  where  water  is  deficipRt  th*" 
country  is  nearly  a  ilewrt.  Mineral  springs  alH>utid;  im|-i- 
^^^iMd^  irwi,  and  aall  an  found.  Fofk  (XmT)  4»l,43i. 

■■nl«:  oanttal  of  tbe  provfBM  ol  IfvehLSMtn;  oo  Um 
bank  oC  nia  Segura;  MbiUm  K.bf  W.  at  Cartagena 
(see  man  of  8p«tn,  nf.  18-H).  It  ia  imnlMljr  Imilt,  (n» 
ita  ■tM«u  are  olean  and  Ita  booaaa  lubiitaiitMl.  often 

Its  cathedral  baa  a  high  tower* Irani  the  top  of  whiob 
!■  a  tuttgnifloent  Tiaw  ol  llw  raffoamUng  valky,  dw 
Att/rfo,  the  rivar  which  wateta  it,  and  tba  loftj  monntMiH 
which  incloae  it»  Kiudn  haa  good  adacational  inatitntionii 
manufactures  <tf  silk,  IbMO»  mal&fl«daca,  aaltpetar,  pow- 
der. gla-sH,  and  mastcM  inBtammenu,  and  an  aztenrfve  tndi 
in  the  product  ;  of  it?  fertile  hri^rfa.    Pop.  (1887)  ^t^.rm. 

Mnrder  [  M.  l'"ng,  murJtr,  morther  <  O.  Entr.  iiinri\(>r,  de- 
riv.  of  /»ori>,  niimler :  Ocrm.  mord,  Goth.  miiur\r  ;  i  f.  .Sjnigkr. 
mrtii.  d.  :ith  ;  (ir.  Pporit  (for  li^Htrit),  niortiil  :  Lnt.  rfinrs,  fllOT- 
/I'jt,  deiil  h  I  :  the  unliiwfiil  killing  of  n  per-jili  with  nialic« 
ftfonHli>>ugkt ;  or,  as  detiin'<i  by  Lord  ( '(jke,  the  unlawful 
killing  by  a  j^ersoii  of  somiil  mind  and  di^eret  ion  of  any 
ruLsonable  crtwture  in  bciii^'  and  iiiider  lhi>  king's  peace, 
with  malice  aforethought,  either  e\|ir.  ss  or  implied.  This 
eriino  is  punishable,  almost  without  excefiUon,  m  all  coun- 
tries with  the  death  penalty  ;  fiinl  when  committed  on  one** 
self  involved  at  the  comixion  law  liie  forfeiture  of  the  dece- 
dent's gtKxb  and  chattels  and  ignominy  to  the  dead  Ixidy. 
(So  f'Ai'iTAL  Plmshment  and  Si  iciUR,)  *  By  examining  the 
se|>arate  elements  of  the  latter  definition,  it  will  appear  that 
to  constitute  the  crime  of  munler  the  act  of  X lY/in^;  must 
have  bcc-n  by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  di.scretiou — that 
is.  by  a  person  who  is  neither  insane  nor  of  such  an  age  as  to 
be  inca|toble.  either  absolutely  or  by  legal  presumption,  of 
the  intent  which  is  n^-ccssary  to  the  comnii-*iion  of  tbe 
crime.  (Sn  Issa.nitv  and  Inpakt.)  The  killing  must  also 
bo  unlawful— that  is,  neither  excusable  nor  justitlablc  See 

iloStlilllR. 

I    The  prriion  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in  being 
I  — that  is,  a  livinp  pt>niion  fully  lK»m,    At  the  common  law, 
therefore,  the  killing  of  an  unUtm  child  was  not  murder, 
altb'^ugh  if  the  child  Were  fully  bom  alive  and  then  died 
I  frotn  the  cfTeds  of  ails  committed  upon  it  before  birth,  tlli* 
j  constituted  murder.   (See  Infasticidk  and  Adortios.)  It 
was  also  n  rule  of  the  common  law,  which  is  still  valid,  that 
the  death  of  the  person  inu$t  occur  within  a  year  and  adiff 
of  tbe  time  of  tlie  wrongful  act  or  injury  which  is  the  al- 
leged caus<-  of  death,  tbe  day  upon  which  tho  aot  IS  OOIB- 
milted  In  inp  include*!  in  the  rw  koning. 

The  expn'ssion  "  under  iho  king's  jx-ace,"  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expa>&sed  iu  the  U.  S„  "  under  tbe  peace  of  the  State," 
eioludea  f  rooi  being  mgardad  as  mnidar  tha  killing  at  an 
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alim  enemy  ongagod  in  actual  hostilities ;  but  the  killing  of 
ttl  aUea  eumuy  otherwise  constitutes  murd«>r. 

The  word  malice  in  law  has  not  only  its  ordinary  sijfnifl- 
cation  of  a  miijchievous  or  wirkwl  intention,  hut  also  an  ar- 
tificial one  denoting  tht<  malicious  or  wickt'd  intention  which 
hf  Action  of  law  is  [iru.suniud  to  exist  wht<u  a  |>crson  docs  a 
wron)(ful  act  without  ju^t  cause  or  excustt.  (See  Malick.) 
Malic*  aforeth4>ught,  as  used  in  the  above  definition,  is  a 
phrase  of  rather  indefinite  meanin>c,  which  comes  down  from 
Iho  old  statutes  of  mayhem  and  those  di-itinpuishinf;  murder 
from  Maxslauohter  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  same  in  meaninj;  as* 
the  phrase  "  malice  pre|)ens<>d,"  which  also  occurs  in  the 
older  brink's,  in  imc  of  wnifh  it  is  m\<\  that  "  Hf  f hnf  tl<H'th 
a  cruel  m't.  vnluntiiril y  ilcK-lh  it  of  ninli<^c  projicnjcd."  Tlic 
word  (ifiiri't  lMii>chl  ImH  iiu  irri'iil  .-iignilicatiri'  m  I  In.' ir\faniii^' 
of  till'  pliniM',  tiii'l  ill  ihi'  luiiifua^  of  iiijiny  (>|uniipiiyi  i>{ 
juil^'i's  mill  niliiT  law  writiiVL'>  ilt<»  phr»<M-  wi-ins  to  1*"  hitli' 
di-iitii;ui<lit-<i  frotn  malice  aluiii--:  imt  in  ilw  In'ttrr  usiiirt' 
ni)ilii'c  fifi>ri'tliihiii,'ht  im|ilieH  a  trfoater  di'>,'ri-o  of  wic-kLMliicv* 
or  itijiU'V'il.'iio-  tliaii  nmlii'f  hIi'Ik'. 

Tin"  liistinction  U-twiTu  rj-prrit»  and  tinpliKl  malice  is  an 
artificial  one  (malice  in  uil  ciuscs  bciiiK  imj>li<  i!  horn  the  cir- 
cumstances), and  fi'fc-rs  to  the  mpthmls  of  prLviny;  i!>t  exist- 
ence as  a  fact  in  any  ^'iveii  cnse.    Maln-r  i>  Mii<l  to  lie  rv- 
pr»^  in  fho«e  cji-i's  in  wlii<'li  the  wningtul  iiuciition  is  in- 
rerri'd  as  iin  oniirmry  dtsiui't ion       fact — that  is,  t lin-n^'h 
pr(H:si!sj«aj  of  rt'jiiitouiij^  uuaiili'd  liy  any  le^al  prosuni| il n ^ns 
from  the  evidi'uce  whtrli  is  tiivcii  fur  ilic  \.Ty  purjio-o  of 
establishini;  its  existcnoc,  sm  li  as  Ij  iiif^  in  wail,  f  iniu-r 
threats,  uUi  ^jrudpea,  stuili.  il  jirrparations,  etc.  Wln-n'ilic 
wrongful  intention  is  inferred  as  a  legal  pr<!»<nnipti»n  and 
not  as  an  actual  fact,  as  where  the  law  <  rih<  lu.-i\'ely  pre- 
sumes malice  from  the  existence  of  certain  otii,  r  faot,*,  jt  is 
called  implied  malice.    Thus  nialii'e  is  iin[ilii'il  as  a  intirh;- 
sive  presumptiftn  of  law  frmii  ihv  killu»K  of  a  person  by  one 
engaged  in  the  commiissit)n  of  a  felonv.    Whether  malice  is 
resumed  from  the  mere  fact  of  killing  alone  is  disputed  ; 
ut  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  In-  ]>rrMiiu,  ii  with- 
out some  circumstance  connecteti  with  tiiu  kUliug  whit  h 
raises  a  preitumption  of  malice,  although  a  killing  could 
hardlr  be  proved  without  showing  circumstances  which 
Would  raise  or  rebut  such  a  presumption.    The  point  there- 
fore iteldotn  or  never  has  any  Ijearing  upon  the  real  facts  of 
any  actual  casi',  but  it  is  nevertheless  fretjuently  raiseil  by 
counsel  and  incor|iorate<l  in  the  charge  of  the  jud^e  to 
the  jury.    In  adilition  to  those  cases  where  there  i.-;  a  pre- 
ronceived  design  to  kill  the  very  iierson  whocte  life  was  taken 
and  where  the  act  was  not  excusable  or  justifiable,  which 
are  plainly  murder,  the  malicious  intent  is  presuincxi  where 
•  penon  is  eng«g«d  in  the  willful  commission  of  an  act 
which  shows  him  to  bo  an  enemy  to  mankind  in  general,  as 
if  he  should  deliberately  fire  a  loaded  gun  into  a  crowd,  al- 
though he  miKht  not  design  to  take  th«  life  of  any  particular 
fndividttal;  also  when  engagid  in  tha  oonmiwion  of,  or  the 
MteajA  to  ootamit,  a  felony,  or  in  tbe  wiIUbI  oonmiailon  of 
an  act  dancuous  aod  adapted  to  kill,  or  la  tlw  vfllM  neg- 
l«et  of  a  Hfal  dntf  of  a  natuitf  adafitMl  to  kill,  or  m  any 

It  waa  a  m«i«l  dmtHne  oC  tha  ccnnuni  law  tbat  If  the 
killing  waa  dooa  ondar  graat  and  Imnadlato  pmvooation, 
npon  the  ipur  of  tha  momant,  while  the  pMsioos  were  in- 
flamed, the  orfme  was  redaead  to  maofliaofhter;  but  no 
matter  how  great  the  anteaedeat  provocation,  after  an  Inter- 
val had  elt^Med  auiBeient  for  the  paariooa  to  cool  and  the 
reaaon  to  retam,  tha  homicide  woud  then  ha  maidar. 

Stttlutory  Chatigu.—Vt  wlU  be  «een  from  tlw  fiwagoiog 
tbat  the  common  lawtnoltided  under  the  bead  of  murder, 
and  punished  with  the  same  {lenalt  v,  many  acts  of  a  differ- 
•Bt  aegree  of  moral  culpability.  Thus  a  iHsrson  comtnitting 
an  act  which  was  intended  to  pniduce  great  bodily  harm, 
bot  distinctly  not  intended  to  kill,  was  puniahed  tHe  same 
as  a  person  who  deliberately  took  life.  Statutory  ohanges, 
howover,  have  aimed  to  remedy  this  vice  of  tha  oommon 
law,  and  have  divided  munlcr  into  two  or,  in  some  cases, 
three  olaaeea,  leaving  unchan^d  the  common-law  distino- 
fion  l»ctween  mimier  and  nianslainrhter.  The  particidars 
of  the  statutes  are  various,  and  the  language  employed  dif- 
fan  in  the  different  States;  but  in  (.'(^neral  they  class  under 
tha  head  of  inunler  in  the  first  decree  those  cas<'s  where 
thara  19  a  specific  intent  to  kill;  where  the  killing  is  done  in 
ibe  commission  of  arson,  burglary,  rolil>er\-.  or  rape;  in 
many  of  the  .States,  where  it  is  committe<l  by  jhiihou  or  by 
lying  in  wait;  and  in  some  States  (as  in  New  Y<irk)  when 
aoaunitted  "  by  an  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others,  and  I 


evincing  a  depraved  mind,  rugardless  of  human  life, 
though  without  anr  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death 
of  any  individual.  There  is  no  U.  S.  statute  dividing  mur- 
der info  degri'f  -,  aiul  consequently  the  Fwleral  courts  make 
no  distitu-tion.  but  (oiiow  the  oonutDon  law.  See  Whart<^>n's 
Law  of  IIi)mieid*i  Bbbop'a  JVaw  Commentaritii  on  the 
Criminal  Law.  F.  Stl-boes  Au.ks. 

Mure,  Col.  Wiluam  :  classical  scholar;  b.  at  Caldwell, 
Avrshire,  Scotland,  July  9,  1790;  was  educated  at  Weat* 
minster  School  and  at  the  Univensity  of  Edinbnrifh,  and 
sul)se<|uently  studied  seveial  years  in  Germany.  lie  wmie 
articles  U>r  'The  Sdinbur^  Jfeviev  upon  the  litiLruluri-  of 
modern  languages,  whicn  were  eharacterize<l  as  brilliant 
by  Moore  and  Jeffrey;  published  Britf  Jiemarkt  on  the 
Chronologjf  oftht  Hyyplian  Dfmttliet  (1K20);  A  DtKner- 
tation  upon  ike  Calendar  of  tht  Zodiac  of  Aticient  Kgypi 
n8;}2) ;  traveletl  in  Gri'cce  and  the  Ionian  islnnds  in  I8.H8, 
publishing  the  Joumnl  of  his  tour  in  1842  :  ainl  after  niarjy 
years  of  meartiti  i.s.sued  his  Critical  IliMory  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  lAttraturr  of  Ancient  (irtece  (Ty  vols.,  lMO-57), 
which  was  never  flnishi'il,  but  of  which  the  several  {tortious 
upon  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  and  the  historians  niaj  be  re- 
Kardcd  as  separate  worlss.  lie  also  edited  TTte  CahUctll 
IkipeTK  (8  vols.)  for  the  Maitland  Club.  Col.  Slure  was  an 
able  literary  critic,  best  known  as  a  strenuous  defender  of 
the  unity  of  the  Jliad  and  OdyMey,  and  the  identitv  of 
their  authorship  in  the  |terson  of  Homer.  He  .Kut  in  t'ar- 
liament  for  Renfrewshire  1846-55,  and  was  loni  re«-tor  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  1847-48.  D.  in  London,  Apr.  1, 
1860.  Revised  by  Benj.  Ide  Woeeleb. 

Marat,inQ'rft  ,  Masc  Antoike,  de.  often  called  MrRKTua: 
hutnanlst  ;  b.  at  Muret,  near  Limoges,  Pranoe.  Apr.  12, 
lie  Was  an  anient  and  precocious  student  of  cla-ssical  letters, 
aii<l  taught  wit  h  success  at  I'oiliers,  Bonleaux.  i'aris,and  Tou- 
li>iise.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  in  Latin  theeobool 
triigeiJv  Juliu*  CieMir;  he  was  eonnecte*!  with  the  French 
men  of  letters  of  the  Pli'iade,  and  funiished  a  commentary 
for  Romaid's  Amours  de  Caeoandre  (in  the  2d  ed.,  HhVi). 
Charges  pressed  against  him  bv  enemies  drove  him  from 
France  to  Italy,  where  he  studieil  law  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
aixl  gained  great  n-putation  by  his  len'tures  in  Rome,  where 
he  received  employment  in  the  s«Tvice  of  Canlinal  d'Kste. 
Ue  was  ordained  ^>rie!<t  in  1979.  D.  in  Rome,  June  4,  IISS^ 
Besides  his  writings  in  Ijktin,  Orationes,  Obncrvaiionum 
jnrit  liber  ainffularii>,  etc.,  he  prepared  editions  of  many 
Latin  writers,  and  his  Varim  Lerfiimes  are  still  valuable, 
but  he  was  especially  famous  for  ht*  Lutfn  style.  Editions 
of  his  works  amieared  at  Verona  \ols..  lT'j;>-30),  Jjerden 
(4  vols.,  17H«).  Leipzig  (3  voK,  iHiM-ll).  On  his  Life,  see 
Vol.  iv.,  pp.  51H-,'»H2,  in  Ruhnkeii's  nhiion  of  hw  works, 
and  the  monognph  of  C.  Deiob,  if,  A.  Jluretu.^  iParti, 
mi%  and  Haik  Attisoo'a  easay^  I.,  pp.  124- 182. 

A.  G.  Canfield, 

Mn'm  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  mu'rm,  the  nurple-fish, 
driv.  of  miis,  sea-mussel,  liice  Qt.^ia^  purple-fisn  from  nit, 
mussel]:  name  of  a  lar^e  gentlS of  gaeteniiM>d  mollusks  of 
the  familv  iluricidte.  There  are  some  Iw  living  sjM'cies, 
and  nearfy  as  many  fofwil  ones,  found  In  the  Kix  ene  and 
later  depwits.  The  living  sjiecies  are  worldwide  in  distri- 
bution. M.  hrandnriA,  trttnculue,  and  others  furnished  a 
part  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye  of  the  ancients.  The  ani- 
mals are  all  predatory ;  many  of  the  shells  assume  singular 
forms.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  thorny  woihI- 
cock  or  Venujs's  cotnb  of  c«Il<"<"tors  (Jf.  trii/uluM),  from  thu 
Spioe  ielunda  Jtf.  rt^fim  of  the  Pacific  coast  ot  tmpical 
Amertea  is  eplendidly  cdoned,  SetJivmciaM, 

Mnrex'ide  [from  T^at.  mN'rez,tbe  pun>Ie-flali,piiiiiie],  or 
Parparate  [from  l^at.  purpura,  purplej  of  AMata'ainu : 
a  subtstaiMw  formed  by  the  action  ot  ammonia  on  altoxan- 
tin,  and  by  other  rsactiom.  It  orystalliiies  in  fonr-ddetl 
prisms,  which  are  aamet-colored  by  transmitted  and  rich 
gold-gre^n  by  refle«ed  light.  In  water  it  forms  a  siileiidid 
pur|>le  .solution.  With  merourio  sails  it  produces  fine  red 
and  juirpla  colors  on  n'lk,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather,  and 
with  sine  salta  orange  and  yellow  colors.  These  colors  are 
verybriitht  and  resist  the  action  of  light ;  they  arc.  how- 
ever, very  sensitive  to  ralphurous  add,  which  r  ipi'liy  dis- 
colors them,  so  that  they  can  not  be  used  in  m,  Alien- 
coal-pis  is  ctnployi*d.  At  one  time  niiin-xide.  made  from 
the  uric  aciil  fit  giiano,  was  estf'nsivelv  used  for  dveing  and 
calic(>-printiiig.  It  was  driven  out  \>y  the  nnilnie  col<irs. 
S'c  ItvrsTUKKs.  See  Rfjiorl  on  Jfnrcrifh  fh/iina.  bv  K. 
Kopp  iJiep.  Chim.  app,,  1.,  79),  and  Hofmanna  Report  (1803. 
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p.  118);  alao  JahnOericht  a897, 649;  1858.  671 ;  1859,  753), 
•ad  wai^MC^  (ToAraak  for  the  sune  ywrs. 

lieviaed  hj  Ira  Kemskn. 

MufirMt  Mast  Noailles:  novelist;  b.  near  Murfrocs- 
hno,  Teon..  •bout  1850.  Her  short  stories  and  novels. 
Writteo  nndv  the  pseudonym  Charles  Egbert  Craddtick, 
are  ImproooiTn  and  ui^hly  dramatic  studiw  of  life  among 
the  Thumomb  Hoantains.  Thej  include  In  the  TmneMee 
JfomtftHM  (1884) ;  77ie  Prophet  of  the  Oreat  Smoky  Moun- 
Urim  (1885):  The  Deepot  of  Broomeedge  Cove  (Itm);  In 
the  Stranger  Aepb'«  CoutUrg  (1881) ;  m»  Vaniehtd  Star 

MorfrMlboni :  eitj  (founded  •boat  1800,  State  capital 
in  1817-87);  capital  of  Rotherford  oo.,  Tenn.  (for  loca- 
tion of  ooan^,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  6-P) ;  near  St<ine 
river,  on  the  Nash.,  Chat  and  St.  Lk  Railway ;  82  miles 
S.  E.  of  Nashville,  119  miles  N.  W.  of  CbattanooKa.  It  is 
in  an  agricultural,  cotton,  and  fruit'-KTowing  region,  and 
has  an  historical  value  from  the  fact  that  engagement*  oc- 
curred here  between  the  Union  forces  under  Qen.  Boae- 
crans  and  tlie  Confederates  under  Oen.  Bragg,  on  Dec  81, 
180&,  and  Jan.  8. 1869,  the  actions  forming  what  is  Icnown 
aa  the  battle  of  Morfreesboro  or  8t<me  river.  The  city  is 
the  aeat  of  Soule  Female  College  (Baptist,  founded  1841), 
and  has  6  cburohes,  a  national  soldiers'  cemeterj,  S  na- 
tional bonks  with  oombined  capital  of  $175,000,  and  3 
traeUjr  uumtfupm.  tap.  (1880)  MoO ;  (1880)  8,788 ;  (1000) 
8,0Blll  Rditor  or  "  Prkk  PaKss." 

Mnrfreesboro,  Battle  of:  otw  of  the  mo!<t  fltrcdy  con- 
tested Iwilli't  of  till'  fivil  wiir  in  tin-  IT.  S. :  f(Hij;lit  \h'c.  81, 
1H63,  mill  .Ihii.  'J.  Ih-Iw  -cii  tin'  Vun^ii  f(in  r>  umli  r 

Oi'ii.  Hostinin^*  Hiiil  tin:  ('<iiifcdi'rjitcs  mulir  (ii-ti.  Hni^'t,'. 
It  is  hLso  ktidwn  It*  till'  liuttU'  of  Stmic  Kivi  r. 

(it-n.  l{<iM'<-ruii«  iiiuviiij;  mit  from  XtusliMlU'  r>i'<-.  '..'(i,  1>^J"J, 
forci-il  liui  k  l}rtif;R's  out|i(ist-',  and  on  tiie  21*tli  found  his 
army  in  |>i'>ilii'n  aUmt  '2  inili-s  in  front  of  Murfrocsbiiro, 
Tpnn.,  fa<  iiii,'  m  urly  N.  \V.,  it*  right  umlor  Kn'<  kinriil);e 
restiiit;  "U  Stouo  nvur,  il'*  center  nmU'r  Polk  nnd  its  li'ft 
iimier  llnrdee.  Husix'mns  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of 
the  Confederiifes.  McCcnk  oti  the  right,  Thomii,s  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  Cntti'j:  li  T,  :  n  tl,-  li  ft,  ri-^ling  un  Stone  river. 
The  left  of  .  n.  ti  miuy  extended  beyond  the  right  of  the 
other.  The  |  Ini  r-  f  battle  adopted  fay  BflHonot  aod  Bnigg 
werv  nearly  iiiini  irui. 

In  till'  iiiuniiiig  I'f  31  em  h  ndvanci'd  his  left  wing 
with  H  view  to  turning  iiii'I  driving  in  tin-  uneniy's  right. 
Hiinli-t'  iK'irig  lint  H  slmrl  ilisijini'c  rnaii  McCnok.  his  attack 
mathi  at  diivligiil  sinii  k  first,  umi  lining  jiiislied  with  gn'at 
vigor  the  I  ni'in  riijht  whs  sl'iwly  roUcil  lia<  k.  iiniil  at  the 
close  of  till'  tlrxt  day  Ittxsi'criiiis's  nriiiv  was  I'onrcnl  rated,  its 
right  niui  r.  :ir .  r  along  the  Na>hville  I'ike  on  a  short  line 
nearly  ul  right  ungli*!*  to  ii-;  uriginiil  ])osilion,  and  its  left 
eurv»Hl  back  and  ri-^ting  i/ii  St'ine  river.  Xo  s<  riiius  fight- 
ing occurred  on  .Ian.  1.  The  lines  wi'r«'  n'clilleil  and  Uose- 
erans  eMeiiiled  his  left,  jilaeing  one  division  under  ('<il. 
Heatty  on  the  east  bank  of  the  rivrr  in  a  |MN)ition  to  en- 
filade a  iiart  of  Hragg's  line,  making  it  i  '  svittj  fm  filSgg 

to  dislotigo  this  division  or  abandon  his  lim'. 

On  Jan.  2  Breckinridge,  by  Qragg's  oril.  r,  ass.Miilti  (l  Uent- 
ty's  division,  and  by  the  force  of  liis  aitm  k  at  first  fori'ed  it 
Imck.  The  Union  left  in  falling  back,  howevi'r,  exiMised 
the  Confederates  to  a  crushing  artillery  lire,  by  which  they 
were  stot)pt'<l,  and  a  vigorous  ooanteroharge'  drove  tbem 
back  to  tneir  original  [Kisitiun. 

No  further  attacks  were  mmle,  an<l  on  the  night  of  .Tan. 
3  liragg  withdrew  to  the  Elk  river.  The  Union  force  en- 
gaged  was  •W,400  men  ;  its  lossi  s,  \.TM)  killecl.  7.h(»2  wound- 
ed, and  3.717  missing:  loial,  1 -Ht,  or  jier  eint.  The 
Confederate  fonv  wasItT.HHI;  its  losses.  l.','!)4  killed,  7,l»4rj 
wounded,  and  1,027  missing  ;  total.  lO.'JtJC.  or  'JS  per  cent. 

Jami.s  SIi:ki  i  h. 

Mnrger,  mtlr  iha  ,  IIknki  :  novelist ;  b.  in  Paris,  Mur.  '.'4, 
IHJ'i  ;  the  son  of  a  concierge  anil  tailor.  At  the  age  of  lif- 
teeii  he  wiLs  put  iiilo  a  notary's  otVice,  but  founil  it  unconi;'  !!- 
ial.  The  following  j'ear  he  beeurne  sei  retary  lo  ( 'oun;  l.t  M 
Tolstoi.  T'hi*  |H»siiion  ga\e  hiin  inil<  [.enilenee  ami  leisure  to 
dev.ite  himself  to  writing.  Little  is  kin  wti  aboiit  his  career 
during  tlu'  next  ten  vears.  I'ntbably  he  was  leading  the 
irn-gnlar  and  rlissipaii'i  lif.  of  thai  artistic  and  liliTarv 
Bohemia  wliiih  lie  des<-ril>e.l  so  vividiv  in  his  iMsi-known 
work,  SfiniM  de  In  vii  itr  Hulihiti-  ils^lMi.  of  which  he  him- 
self is  tboueUt  to  be  the  hero.  In  it  the  life  of  tlie  Laliii 
Qaarter,  wiUi  its  mizton  of  8*70^  tad  wretdwdneea^  fouth* 
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ful  spirits  and  corru[ition.  is  r<'[iroduce<l  with  a  realism 
that  is  relieved  by  toucher,  of  poetic  feeling.  Murger  mode 
himself  the  special  painter  of  this  life,  and  it  funiishe<l  him 
most  of  the  materials  for  his  other  novels,  none  of  which 
equals  the  Vie  de  Jioh^me.  I),  in  an  a.svlum  for  the  insane 
near  Paris,  Jan.  2h,  bSfil.  Among  his  other  works  are 
Claude  et  Marianue  |1K51);  ,Sj-hif/<  de  la  vie  dr  jeunmm 
(1851) ;  Le  dernier  rendez-vom  { IS^'J]  ;  Le  pays  latin  (IKVJi ; 
Adeline  Prolat  (1853);  Lea  buveure  d'^au  (is.vtt.  His 
poem*  were  ooUaoted  lia  one  Tohame^  Lea  Su  its  d'  II  n  rr. 

A.  Q.  CAxrisLOb 

Mvrlfttle  Acl4 :  See  Htdbocbumio  Acid. 

Mnrlc'idn,  or  Hnric'iniB  [Mod.  Lat..  named  from  Mm- 
rex,  the  typical  genus]:  a  family  of  ^teropod  moUusca^ 
order  Bhaehiglmmt  oecarring  moetljr  >n  the  warmer  aeMb 
The  ahell  hw  wm  •ntemr  oaud,  and  is  oraamented  bf  two 
or  non  iMiH  ol  thickenings  (varioea]L  The  genera  and 
speeiwannnaieraoB.  One  qieciea  is  said  to  have  been  the 
8oat3M  ofthe  eelebratad  Tyrian  purple.  All  tbe  species  ars 
carnivorous.  J.  8.  K. 

Mn'rlder  [Mod.  Lat,,  named  from  Mug,  tli'  tyjn  il  genus 
=  Lat.  miii,  tnu  ria,  mouse.  See  Mouse]  :  a  large  family  of 
the  rodent  onier  and  sim- 
pliciik'iitute  sub  -  order. 
The  skull  is  well  devel- 
oped ;  the  infraorbital  fo- 
ramen large,  generally 
pyriform  and  contractwl 
into  a  slit  below  (which  is 
typically  bounded  exter- 
nally I'V  a  plate  of  bone 
urisini;  from  the  supra- 
niaxillaryt,  and  with  a 
jMjrtion  for  (he  inass^'ter 
muscle  a-s  well  as  for  the 
infraorbital  nerve  ;  the 
lower  jaw  with  the  cori>- 
noid  and  coinlyloid  proc- 
p.sses  in  nearly  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  each 
other  ana  with  the  des-cending  ramus,  the  la.st  more  or  less 
twist4'd;  molar  teeth  generally  §  (rarely  J  or  f )  X  2  :  the 
liHid  legs  an-  but  moderately  develoi>ed,  and  the  ai;iiiials 
iiornmlly  ))rogrcss  bv  a  running  gait  approaching  to  leap- 
ing :  till'  tibia  and  Abula  are  united  Ih'Iow  ;  the  metatarsal 
bones  separate  from  each  other;  a  ea-eum  is  present.  This 
family  i-  by  far  (he  mo'-t  exieiisi\e  of  the  order,  nnd  con- 
tains "more  than  •5<M>  s|H.cies,  repreM-ntmg  about  fifty  genera, 
which  have  U>cn  distributed  among  sis  sub-families — viiL, 
JUurime,  to  which  the  SiMtiiiciiuv  atid  (ieorhycbiufF  are  a<i- 
juncts,  and  ArrirolnuF.  with  wliich  the  Siphueinte  and 
KHobiiiuf  an-  nearly  connected.  .S-e  Lemmino.  Moise, 
Mi  sKKAT,  and  Hat.  '  Kevise<l  by  F,  A.  LrcAS. 

Mnrillo.  moo-nt'l  yo,  BartolomI?  Kstkhan:  painter:  K 
at  S.  xillc.  Spain,  in  1(513.  .The  first  instruction  he  received 
was  from  Ins  cousin,  (iiovanni  del  Castillo.  In  onler  to 
ej»rn  his  living  Ic  painted  church  lianners  and  pic  tures  for 
ex))ortaIion  to  .South  America,  and  ac<|uire<l  great  mjiiditT 
and  faeiiity  of  execution.  After  sttidying  under  Van  Dyck 
and  Pedro  de  Mova  he  visited  Ma<lrid,  where  his  talent  was 
riH  ogni/.ed  by  \'eliisquez,  who  got  him  work  at  the  Hscurial, 
thus  jiiocuring  him  the  means  of  remaining  in  that  city, 
where  he  Uiade  numcRHis  ce)])ies  from  Titian.  Hnbcns.  and 
Van  Thi  k.  On  his  return  to  S-viUc  in  1045  his  work  ere- 
ali 
the 

a  rennirkable  coloHst  ;  after  these  he  painted  The  Diath  »/ 
Simla  Cliira,  and  .Son  Gioviinnt  (Jin'nt/  Almg.  Ilis  fortuno 
was  nuide  at  last,  and  he  hajl  innumenibk'  commissions.  Bis 
most  perfect  works  wen?  pro<luced  at  the  a^e  of  thirty-five, 
and  ac<|nired  for  him  the  reputation  of  Ix^nit:  the  forein<»t 
of  .Spanish  colorisbs,  .Among  these  an'  -SY.  Linndrr  and  St. 
laidoTf,  and  .s'.  Anlhrniy  >if  I'adua  ;  al-i  I lu' pii  I ures  to 
adorn  the  (  liuirli  of  Santa  Niaria  la  Blanca,  \\  hirli  are  now 
in  Paris.  In  1  tit',:  ami  ItJBH  he  liiri'eted  tin  works  in  the 
cathedral,  and  iiainted  an  Iniiniu-uhite  ('•itiftptuni  iu  iHii'  of 
its  cupolas.  Tlie  epcH-li  of  Murillo's  greatest  suceess  Wiis 
from  1670  to  lOHO,  when,  besides  other  works,  he  proiiuiwi 
for  the  Capuchin  <'hiirch  in  Seville  twenty-three  pictures, 
which  were  >t  n\  to  .siouth  America  later.  'In  IftS"  he  went 
to  t'lidiz  to  paint  iti  the  Capuchin  church  an  altarpiece,  7»S 
MarrUtyt  of  St.  Cathtrine,  and  while  otx-upied  on  tbi«  jjjj' 
ture  he  fell  from  the  scafTaldinf:  He  letnrned  to  SevUH 


an    I'\CK,       VII    Ills    letUlli    V»»  111  lii:?    n  1 -i  n  v.v 

led  a  great  sensation.  He  painted  some  large  pictures  for 
he  convent  of  .St.  Francis,  in  whii'h  he  showed  himsi'lf  to  be 
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but  (lied  from  the  effwts  of  tbe  injurf  Apr.  3. 1682. 
Minor.  Murillo  (Loodkin,  188B),  aod  Curtis  Velasquez  and 
MuriUo  {im).  W.  J.  anuMAK. 

■nraer.lteHAs:  oler^n^fta  tmA  ntiriflt;  b.,aoc(nding 
to  tradition,  at  StraMhurg,  Dee.  34, 1475;  was  educated  in 
tha  school  (if  the  Franciscans,  and  ordained  in  1^ ;  studied 
tlMologr  at  Paris  and  law  at  Freibuix  in  1409.  In  1A06  he 
VM  made  poot  laureate  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  tjtught 
logjio  d(  Cracow ;  b«cume  doctor  ok  diviiiity,  and  led  a  roam- 
ing Kfa,  preaching  in  manjr  dtiaB  and  drawing  largv  crowdti 
by  hb  wiUr  sermonii.  Itfing  an  opponent  of  Luther,  he 
Was  iniritea  to  come  Ut  Kngland  by  lienry  VIII.,  but  he 
•OMl  Mttttmed  to  Straisburg,  where,  in  the  m<>.'ititjiii.', 
RaforaatioQ  had  been  intrc^ucod.  He  fM  to  Swir/i  rhina 
and  prca(;hi'd  for  a  time  at  Lucerne,  but  wa^  for<-<>d  to  flee 
again,  and  went  to  Hei<lelberg.  Finally  he  received  a  ismall 
parish  at  Oberehenheim,  Alsace,  where  he  died  about  1586. 
Monwrwos  the  greatest  satirist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Ikr  more  original  and  witty  than  SebH.slian  Brant,  whom 
be  followed  in  his  earlier  product i<>n!«.  lii«  prim  ifuil  works 
are  Der  Sehelmen  Xunft  (1512);  />»«  yarrrnbe-iiehiciiruHg 
(1512):  and  Die  (/euehmat  (1519),  in  which  he  nierdlfasly 
and  with  great  power  of  langua^  ridicules  the  follies  of  his 
con  tern  p<'>rarieft  Though  he  did  not  spare  the  clergy  with 
his  attacks,  he  was  nevertheless  on|M»ed  to  the  RefbniiatioD 
aaan  uirjiutifled  innovation  of  tne  individual  Luther.  He 
answered  the  numerou-'  lil  .  N  vrhich,  on  this  account,  were 
heaped  upon  him  by  ;hi-  Lutherans  in  the  best  and  most 
stinging  of  hin  satirt-s,  Vitn  dem  aroiuten  lntherimhen  yar- 
re«(1522).  The  hatml  t>f  his  n-ligious  o|ijM)nent.<i  has  fol- 
lowe<l  Mumcr  up  to  modem  times,  blackeninj;  and  defam- 
ing his  cliitnirt-r.  and  not  until  recently  has  nistory  bogiin 
to  do  justice  to  this  extrnordinarv  n>an.  See  Lappcnberg, 
Murnvrg  Ulennpifgel  (1854);  K.  tioedekc,  Murners  yarren- 
benrhtrHriinff  (IHTD);  G.  Hnllro  in  Krtr;<  hnpr'«  fhiilneke  *V(j- 
tionnfliteratur  (vol.  xvii.i;  Kuwrniu,  'I'hutmi.t  .Varner  rind  ' 
die  Kirrhe  den  ilitlMnllern  {ItMij;  M.  ^Sjuinier  in  Paul  and 
Braune's  BeiirHgen  (xviii.,  \-7i).  Jt'Lios  CiOBBIL. 

Morpllf,/AMKs  Grai  KV.  LL.  D.,  D.  D. :  clergyman  and 
•nthor;  b.  in  the  pari-ii  of  Comber,  County  [>own.  Ireland, 
Jan.  Ifi,  1800;  was  educated  in  the  Koval  V  ademical  Insti- 
tution at  BeUHat  and  Trinity  College',  DuMin,  where  he 
•pent  three  years  as  sizar  and  three  as  ^-holar;  was  minis- 
ter at  Ballyshannon  18;)6-41 ;  classical  head  master  in  the 
Belfast  •\cademicnl  Institution  IfeMl^T;  I'rofi-ssfir  of  Ile- 
hn?w  in  the  .Assembly's  Theological  t'ollego  at  Hclfast  from 
1847  till  hu  retired  at  his  own  request  in  188H.  Ho  has  pub- 
Ush^i  A  lAiHn  ^/rammar  (London,  1847);  A  Ilehrew  Gram- 
mar (ltl5T);  yineleen  Jmposaibilideg  in  Coletiso's  Pitnta- 
tench  (Belfast,  1863);  The  JTuman  Mind  (Belfast,  1878); 
Commentaries  on  Genesis  (Kdinburgh,  1864 ;  Andover, 
lHfl6);  Kxfidut  (Kdinburgh,  186fl;  Andover.  1868);  LtrUi- 
riM  (Andover,  1872):  /^ri^nM  (KdinUirch,  1875);  lieuelalion 
<•  (l^mdon,  18N2);  ('hroniele*  (Fxlinhurgli) ;  Daniel  (Loodco, 
lt»4)i  and  Soerifict  in  JSariptun  (London*  im\ 

llnrj)hr,  John  Francis:  landscai^e-painter ;  b.  at  Oswego. 
K.  Y.,  in  1853;  was  elected  member  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  in  1883;  National  Aca<lemician  188t;  member 
of  the  American  Water-^olor  Society ;  mas  awarded  the 
Webb  prize  at  the.SK-ietf  of  American  .\r1ist«  in  1887 ;  sec- 
ond UailKiurten  prizit.  National  Academy,  188S.  His  pictures 
•I*  a«t«nla  lor  harmontoiw  oolor  acbemes.  Studio  in  New 
York.  W,  A,  C. 

Mnrphysboro  :  i  :t  y  ;  ni|iitnl  of  Jackson  co..  III.  (f  .r  1  m  u- 
tiiin  of  f'riunty,  s.-f  iiia|i  i>f  !llinoi«,  r»»f.  10-lh-  r<n  l)ir  ilig 
Mti'i'ty  rivor.  'luui  tlu'  Clii.  timl  Ti'\..  \]ir  Mohil,.  anii  i).,  and 
tii>'  St.  I/..  .Alton  Rivl  'I'lTri'  H.  r;iilwiis~:  fi  iiiilra  W.  of  Car- 
bin. liili',  ',M)  mil.'-- S.  K.  iif  St.  Lmii--.  It  i-  in  nti  agricultural 
aii«i  (StMil-miriiiii:  n'ci'm;  OoiiUiifiH  »  cliur.  h'"',  2  pnltlic- 
school  building'--  with  23  dei>artment<i.  iiirlmiin,'  h  liijd 
school,  2  national  banks  with  combined  ciipiial  >>r  ^Iii(i.(nm), 
and  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newst)apers;  nn-l  tnaiiufac- 
tnrtes  of  flour,  lumbec  £Lro-brivK,  ice,  tniiuu-nl  wait  rs,  and 
cigara.  Pop.  (ItMw)  31.196;  (ihMl)  8,(^0 :  ( I '.nXh  a.m. 

KniTDR  OK  "  Era." 

Marray,  Alexander,  D.  D.:  Scmilic  scholar:  b.  at  Dun- 
kitteridt,  KirlcoodbrighUhire.  .Si-oMhikI.  t>ct.  2i,  1775,  the 
aonof  aaheplMird.  He  disfilavfd  from  childhood  extraor- 
dinary proficiency  in  the  ncijuisition  of  laiiguagcs  ami  wa«i 
enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  K<linliurgh  at  tliu  age 
of  nineteen.  He  toolt  orders  ia  tbe  Church  of  Sctktland, 


and  after  serving  in  several  parishes  was  dected  in  1813 
Profc-storof  Oriental  Literature  at  the  University  of  Kdin- 
burgh. His  knowledpiof  Semitic  )an^agei«  procurer!  frum 
the  widow  of  James  Bruce  a  commission  to  cla-Heily  the  <>x. 
tensive  collection  of  manuscriiits  formed  by  that' traveler, 
and  also  to  bring  out  a  secona  thoroughly  revised  and  an- 
not«ti>(|  I'tlition  of  Bruce's  Travels  in  Alft/ssinia,  which  ap- 
pcBr.  ii  111  1S07  (7  vols.),  accomnanie^l  by  a  Ijife  of  the  au- 
thor, in  isii  he  published  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology, 
eontprthtii'/iii;/  thu  (i nunmatical  JYinciples  ofihtBtbrtW, 
Sj/riiic,  (.'huliltt,  Ariiliic.  and  Ahysninian  Languaaes,  a 
manual  intended  fur  the  hm-  of  tji-  >tinlents.  D.  at  Kclin- 
l>tiri;b,  ,\|.r.  15.  X^V.i.  II.-  l.ft  iii  .M>.  m  Hinfon  of  the  Ku- 
rn/rffii,  ItiinijHHiii-ii,  i)r  RrSKt  rr)irn  into  Ifu  Affintlies  of  thit 
Teutimtc,  Grerk,  Ceiltc,  ^clttiuiiir.  and  Indian  yationa, 
published  at  hMinburgh  in  W2ii  ri.  vu!^). 

Murray,  David,  Ph.  I),,  LL.  D. ;  etlucator;  b.  at 
Delhi.  N.  Y..  Oit.  15.  1829;  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1852 ;  was  successivelv  a  proiessor  and  princiiwl  of  the 
Albany  .Academy  from  1853  to  1K63.  and  from  1803  to  1H73 
Professor  I'f  Mathematics  and  l'liy«if«  in  Rutgers  College. 
In  l'*T-'(  hi'  i  ntered  the  service  of  the  JaiiancM-  tioverninent 
as  foreign  ativiser  to  (he  department  of  eilucation.  lie  is 
the  author  of  a  Manual  of  Land  Hurveuing  (Sew  York,' 
1872),  a  contributor  to  Mori's  Kduratiw  in  Japan  (New  York. 
1872),  and  the  Cilitor  of  an  Outline  History  of  Japanete 
Edueatiun  (New  York,  1876)  and  The  Story  of  iapan  (New 
York,  IWM).  He  returned  from  Japan  in  1878.  liecame  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  and  resigned  in  1888. 

Murray.  Gsoaaa  Huby  :  See  the  Appendix. 
Murray,  Sir  RnsntTlT.:  Seethe  Api^'odix. 
Murray.  Hvoii:  geogT»ph>  r;  1-.  (it  N'l  rtli  I!i-rwirk,  S<'«t- 
land.  in  177fl;  Iwjiine  «t  an  earlv  a^  a  eierk  iii  tin-  rxctse 
:  oflice  at  l-I<linbur:ch.  iind  devoted  his  leisure  to  li'<  iiiltiri«, 
espwially  to  geogrufi^iv.  He  e<lite<l  The  Scotn'  Mnnanite, 
contributed  to  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  learned  societies,  and  wrote  for  the  I-^linbur^h 
Cjiliiin  t  l.il)r!iry  M-vi-a  volumes  of  History  of  Diseovenes 
iihd  2V<tr«/a~— iiiiuiely,  Africa  {'i  vols.,  1817),  A/ria  (3  vols., 
1820).  and  yorth  Amerien  (2  vols.,  182fl):  and  ten  volumes 
of  descriptive  geogTai)hy — namely,  British  India  (3  vols.), 
China  (3  vols.),  I  niled  Stutm  of  America  (3  vols  ),  and 
Marco  Jhlo's  Trattit  (1  vol.,  ViX>).  His  principal  worli 
wa»  t  he  Eneydopmdim  »f  Ottgrapluf  (IWti.  D.  in  Lomko, 
Mar.  4.  1846. 

Murray,  James  A.  H.,  LL.  D. :  lexicographer;  b.  at  Den-' 
holm,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1837  ;  taught  whool  for 
some  time  in  Hawick;  was  forciirn  correspondent  in  the 
Oriental  Bank,  London;  graduaud  at  London  tfnivcrsity, 
and  while  senior  assistant  ma.sterof  Mill  Hill  School  became 
in  1879  pn-sident  of  the  Philological  Society  and  editor  of 
the  AVir  Kngliah  Dictionary  (se<'  Diitiovarv);  the  jm-i- 
tlency  he  again  held  in  1W80.  He  is  thoroughly  fttiiuluir 
with  most  European  and  many  Oriental  LuiL.'iiiik'i-s,  and  l>e- 
canie  widely  known  as  a  philologist  throimh  lii>  Dialed  of 
the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland  (in  l^min.  Lund.  PhiM. 
Soe.  1X70-7^.  I.«ndon,  187:1).  For  the  Karly  Luglish  Text 
Society  he  e<litc<l  the  minor  poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay 
(1871);  The  Complaj/nt  of  tfcotloiMfe  (1672) ;  and  The  Ro- 
mance  and  Prophtcie*  9f  Thomas  of  EreeUoum  (1875).  In 
1884  he  was  lionorad  with  an  annual  ciril-list  pension  of 
£270. 

Murray,  Jame-s  Claiike;  philowpl.ii  al  wnti-r;  1>.  in 

l'ii:-|rv,  Srotlalni,  .Mar.  l^'M)  :  wa-  .■.inriiti  il  ut  (ila>f:i>W 
and  Ivliiilairicti  I'tiiv .  rMti.--,  ai;il  spi-m  some  lifiit>  at  tlfit- 
tingi-ii  atui  I l--ii5i-ll*i  ru'.  In  in- wiusapjiointed  i'r(ifi'>'.or 
of  Mental  and  .Moral  i*hiiow)j»liy  in  (Juwiti's  Univirsity, 
Kingston,  Canojla.  and  since  1872  he  ha."  hi M  (in-  Kiinie 
chair  in  MrtJil)  Uiiiv<<r>=ifv.  He  has  publishetl  An  outline 
of  Sir  n',!h'inii  lliii,i'!><,i\'s  /V, /^<..^'iy^y  (Buston,  187(1,  ;  The 
iiiilltid*  and  .Stvjy  ■•'  Sri,l!<nn!  (London,  1874);  Memoir  of 
Dai  id  Murray  (i'ai^l.  v,  I'^'^l  ;  Hnndhonk  of  Pgychology 
(liOiiiinn,  18M5);  An  Introduclion  to  Ethics  (lliwfon,  IMJU). 

NkIL  Mai  rKj.NALD. 

Murrnj.  or  Moray,  Jami>  Sn  art,  Karl  of,  known  in 
Scotch  hi-itory  as  the  "K-fMHi  11^:1  ni  " :  li.  alxiut  l.Vtt;  was  a 
natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Lmly  Margaret  Krskiiie,  who 
aflerwani  riDtrried  Sir  Robert  Do\iglN.<i  of  Loehleveii ;  wa.s 
miido  by  his  father  commendator  of  the  priory  of  St.  An- 
ilr<-wa  in  I53.S,  ami  sub'M'rpicntly  H<'quire<i  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem  and  that  of  Mavou  iu  France,  with  a  dispenasr 
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tion  to  hold  three  benefices,  and  took  in  1544  an  onth  of 
fvuiltjr  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In  1547  he  acoompAnied  hU  half- 
sisttT  Mary  Jnfterward  Queen  of  Scots)  to  France,  and  in  the 
followiii),'  vi  iir  re[>clled  a  tlescent  of  Lord  Clinton  upon  the 
islanil  iif  St.  Monan,  on  the  coart  of  I'if-^hire.  In  1558  he 
joiiu'ii  ttiL'  Scottish  Reformers,  and  mhu  av-nmed  the  jtoliti- 
eal  leadership  of  the  Protectant  parly,  lie  wan  one  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  witne**  Mary's  roarriaj^  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France  (l.VW) ;  vrmt  appointed  memtier  of  the 
council  for  civil  affairs  Dec.,  1559,  and  one  of  the  l«»rds  of  the 
articles  June,  1580;  was  sent  a»  envoy  to  Franco  Apr.,  1561, 
to  invite  Mary  to  return  t4»  S<^t>tland  as  «|ueeii.  and  on  her 
arrival  in  Auf^ust  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief  a<i- 
viscr,  protecting  the  Protectant*  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  privileges,  whtl*«  he  in.sisted  u|K)n  the  <iuei'u'«  rifirht 
to  worship  according  tn  li>  r  Ctttholic  antecetleiits.  In  Vrh., 
156*2,  he  vcHs  createtf  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Mum  aftcrwiinJ  mar- 
ried LjkIv  Agnes  Kcilh,  daughter  of  the  <'arl  inurischKl, 
but  in  the  same  vear  rvsigne<l  the  title  of  .M:ir  in  favor  of 
his  uncle,  LonI  llrskine,  who  claimed  it  In  riu'ht,  and  re- 
ceived in  itN  stead  thi^  cnrMom  of  Murray;  defeated  the 
ri  ln'l  Karl  of  HuntI}  Ht  Ci  ri  ichie,  and  governed  StH>tland 
with  prudence,  though  incurrintr  thf  disple^ure  of  Knox 
and  the  extreme  Protcstanta  t  v  \]h  ^tutlied  ncutralitr  in 
the  rcligiouet  conflict  then  beginning.  In  1565  ho  tonfc  up 
arms  to  prevent  Mary's  marriage  wi(Ji  Darnley,  but  was  di-- 
featcd  and  cM^ped  into  Kngland.  He  wa«i  recalled  in  15ti6, 
and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  the  liay  after  the  a.«utssination 
of  Rty.zio,  to  which  he  was  suppo«e<l  to  have  been  acees<8ory, 
lis  iil-^n  to  the  murder  of  Dartdey  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  complicity  in  the  latter  crime  is  mui-h  wr- 
tain.  He  left  bdinburgh  the  day  before  that  i  vmt.  mirl 
ppfx-fwlod  to  Franco,  ali*o  visiting  tiuocn  Klizabeth  in  Eng- 
IhiiiI  ;  n  himod  to  Sottlnnd  and  induced  Mary  to  abdicatr 
July  '^i.  He  wm  proclaimed  regent  .\n<;.  ?2 :  defeated  his 
sister's  forci  >  ut  Lfingside  Mav  13,  ISft"^,  and  limdy  estab- 
lished his  authority ;  at  the  trial  of  Mary  at  York  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  gave  his  testimony  against  her,  and  pro- 
duced as  evidence  the  famous  "casket  letters,"  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  over  since  been  warmly  debated.  Murray 
mled  with  skill  and  success  until  he  was  aasasainsted  in  the 
streets  of  LinlithgDV  by  JanuB  Uanulton  of  BotbmllJuHIgh, 
Jan.  31, 1570. 

Mvmj,  Joui:  puUiBlMir ;  h.  in  London,  Not.  S7»  1778 : 
aon  of  ft  Sootahnua  nMud  John  McMurr»T  (Ik  ib  Bdin- 
bnrgli,  174B;  d.  in  London,  Nor.  16,  llWi),  who  founded  a 
pRia|i«nNU  bookaelliag  shop  in  Ejondon.  Succeeding  at  the 
«g»  ot  illteen  to  hit  father*!  bwuuess,  young  Murray  ulli- 
matelj  beewne  the  frioud  iad  ilboral  imbton  nC  «  famous 
dnlo  of  literary  men.  moat  of  wiraiB  mrttt  he  pnbHriied. 
Amoof  them  were  fiyroo,  Moote,  GempheU,  Cnbtie,  Irring, 
end  Qifford,  the  Utter  of  vhon  edited  for  mnnr  yeen  Mur- 
ray's QtmrterbJUv^,  founded  In  18W  ea  a  'Rir  orgt.n  in 
9Pl>ositioD  to  Tk$  JSdtffitafwA  Snkuh  ht  UfS  Humkv  re- 
moved hb  bmsiDeae  from  Fleet  Street  to  Albemarle  Street, 
where  tt  atlU  remains  D.  In  London,  June  97,  IM&^His 
eon.  bearing  the  aeme  name,  b.  in  1888^  mid  edneated  at  the 
Untvenity  oC  Rdlnlxugh,  edited  a  eeiiee  entitled  the  Bome 
and  ColoUti  L^rarg^  pcteonally  Mperintended  the  pnpa- 
ration  ot  the  welUlmown  Mnmtjf**  Bmibooht  Qflhwel, 
and  favousfat  oat,  amomr  othenv  the  wnria  oC  Haliam,  6n>t«, 
Hllman,  Lavanl,  Wilunson,  KaerUneoii,  William  Smith, 
LjeiL  IfnfeiiiaQn,  Liviugst^ine,  and  Darwin.  In  1809  he 
cetabtished  The  Academy,  a  scholarly  literarv  and  cHtlcal 
weekly  [mtH-r.  IJeTikni  by  II.  A.  Be!:k<. 

Mnrrny,  John  :  iijiriinili>.i  ;  b.  in  Cobnrg,  Ontario,  184t», 
iif  S.  iiit  li  aii'  (<lry.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
<  •iliiirv'.  u'l'l  II'  -ixin  n  111'  w.is  si'nt  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
I'ur::!!.  wh  -n  lie  r.>.k  li<iiii/r-  in  natural  and  phvsiical  sci- 
enii'S,  doing  mill  li  ..f  his  work  in  the  |>hysical  laboratorv 
under  Prof.  Tail,  lii  1867  he  began  the  marine  investi'- 
gations  wfth  wim  h  (us  name  Ls  so  intimately  conm^led. 
In  that  y>  ur  ln'  nt  ..n  an  ex|H!dition  to  SpitV.l'i  r:,-!  ii  aiid 
Greenlutiii.  iiihl  lu  is/j  npfHtintcd  one  of  the  uaiural- 
iif  thi- I  ii  u.i.iAi.i  R  Kxrj.iPiiios  (7,  I'.).  On  the  n'tuni 
i  f  iliL  .  xjM  iliti  iii  iir  wa-  luifHiiriU'^l  by  the  Itriti^h  Govyrii- 
uirn'  a>  tii-t  a-  ixijinf  iiutitr  Sir  W'yvilli'  Thottison  on  the 
sliill  It'  1  ti'|uiri'  till'  t);i;il  n-piirt  <'ri  rh«  ^fientillc  results  of 
the  exjx'.lilii'ii.    Oil  tl..-  I'hi  m-,  .11  he  lH-<-Hiiie  di- 

rector of  till'  >ta<T,  aii'i  uii  l'-r  his  etliiorsliip  ttfty  fully  illus- 
trated voluni'  ~  hiivi  th.  i  :i  i--ii«>d.  Of  tluM-  hi'  pn-pan-^l  the 
volume  of  the  nummary  of  results,  and  was  joint  author  uf 
the  trolnmw  on  de^aca  dqweite  and  the  nanmtiTe  of  the 


cruise.  In  1880-82  he  hml  charge  of  the  scientific  work  OQ 
the  deep-sea  exnoditions  of  the  Knight  Errant  and  Triton 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  Ho  is  the  author  of  nutneroiis  sci- 
entific papers,  largely  utKin  physical  geography  and  ocean- 
ogra|>hy.  and  is  a  uif  tntx-r  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
lie  received  tho  iligr- i  s  nf  LL.  |>.  trom  Edinburgh.  J).  .Sc. 
from  Cambridge,  and  Ph.  D.  from  Jena.  He  re^es  at 
|>reseni  in  Edinbaigh.  J.  S.  t^uotva. 

Murray,  Li.\dli:y:  grammarian;  b.  in  Swataia,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1745;  removed  in  1758  to  New 
York  with  his  fattier,  a  Quaker  merchant;  was  adinittiid 
to  the  bar  in  1776;  became  a  successful  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  in  1784  retired  from  business;  aettled  in  H<dd> 
gate,  near  York,  England,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  literafT 
jHirsuits;  best  known  by  his  £'m/mA  Grammar  (1199), 
which  was  for  manv  years  regardm  ee  the  best  antnoritj 
on  the  subject,  and  liad  a  prodigious  currcncr,  particolerl/ 
in  (rreat  Britain ;  published  also  an  Knglith  Jltader,  espeU* 
ing-book,  and  other  educational  works,  an  A^abiograakg, 
and  some  wligiooB  worlo.  O.  in  Holdgate.  Feb.  16,  ISal 

Murray,  William:  See  MANsnELn,  Eablop. 

Murray,  William  H.  H.  :  See  the  Appendix. 

Murray,  WiLU AM  Va>s  :  iHwycr  atul  HiHii  sni,Hn ;  b.  in 
Maryland  in  1782;  r*^i\<  il  n  cuissk-hI  I'dm  aiiDii :  went  to 
Lutiiliiii  after  ill'-  |H'a<-c  ol  1  'X'A.  iiii'l  sltuiii-ii  Ihw  in  1h>-  Ti-rn- 

iik-  (iir  tlin.'t-'  yrar-s;  wtts  rli-di-d  a  rin'iiilMT  uf  lli<-  Murvhuia 
^f^;isltituri'  oil  his  n>tuni,  aini  sjit  in  ( "on^^ress  17iM-i(7; 
tt"il\  a  viTy  |in->niinent  in  tin-  curly  U'j^islation  of  the 

U.S.,  iiml  had  ft-u  sMi>i'riiirs  in  cruiiit  ii  iii.  i-li  Kiui-nce,  wit, 
^tuiu-du'iit.  nr  skill  in  ardau-.  lie  •« :is  it[>i>oint<i  1  l>y  Wash- 
iiiulnii  niunsti'r  t<i  till-  Nrtlii-rlnuils  in  17f>(,  and  l>i'<'!iin>'  en- 
vi  iy  to  France  in  1T1*'.I.  w  lu  ri'  the  convention  signwi  al  Paris 
S'].r.  ;iO,  1800,  which  put  an  end  to  the  serioiw  diflicultios 
between  the  U.  S.  aiiil  Franco,  was  mainly  his  work.  Hf 
returned  to  his  po^t  ai  TIk-  Hague,  where  hf  n  niaincil  until 
Dec.  1801.  D.  at  Canibridcc.  Md,  Dec  11,  1803.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatMO  OO  Vt»  OPMeltMiena  tmd  Lmwt  ^ 
the  United  States. 

Murray  Bay  [named  from  Oen.  Murray,  governor  of 
uebec  in  1759).  or  Halbaie  :  a  watering-place  on  the  north 
lore  of  the  Si.  ljtwn»ncc,  in  Charlevoix  County,  Provinct;  of 
(Quebec ;  about  90  miles  E.  of  city  of  Queltec  (see  map  of 
Qiieljcc  Province,  rcf.  3-F).  The  bay  on  which  the  village 
is  built  is  the  estuarv  of  the  Murray  river,  which  drains  the 
region  of  a  thousand  lakelets.  The  scenery  around  the  vil- 
lage is  very  picturesque,  with  frowning  hills  bi-hind  and  beet- 
ling cliflFs  in  front.  Though  the  water  of  the  bay  continnce 
cold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  sea-bathing 
is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The  iiopulation  of  the 
])arish  is  3,500.  There  are  two  churches  antl  the  river  afforde 
very  gixxl  motive-power  for  a  number  of  saw-inill.s.  The 
place  is  reached  from  Quelicc  by  steamer.   J.  M.  Habpeiu 

Murray  Rirrr:  the  principal  river  of  Australia;  risee 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Ali>s,  and  falls  into 
Encounter  Bay  in  (at,  85'  26'  .S.,  after  a  tortuous  course  of 
1,200  miles.  Its  mouth  is  too  shallow  to  bo  entered  bv  large 
vessels,  but  the  lower  portion  is  navigable.  The  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Darling,  both  on  the 
N.  The  latter  is  longer  UMUl  the  entire  Murray,  but  it  is  a 
desert  river  with  little  water,  exoept  after  eeTure  local 
storms.  The  entire  liH.sin  of  the  Mufltay  (indnding^  the 
Darling)  is  about  240,000  sq.  miles. 

Wurree :  a  town  and  sanitarium  of  the  Puuiuub ;  ;io  miles 
\.  K.  of  b'awal  Pindi :  on  the  upper  sl<)pes  of  Murree  Moun- 
tjuu ;  Irum  6,200  to  6.500  feet  alwve  sca-level  (see  map  of 
X,  India,  ref.  3-C).  It  is  in  .summer  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  connectefl  with  Rawal  Pindi  by  n  good 
wapjn  HMtd.  The  temperature  ranges  frx>m  17'  F.  to  99'  F., 
but  the  place  is  c<x>l  even  during  the  summer,  averaging 
about  65  F,  It  has  st  veral  large  hotels,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Ktiropeau  soldiers,  and  a  brass- 
foundrv,  and  i'i  the  cent4<r  of  a  large  hnninenii  Pon.  2,.'MN); 
in  suininer,  12,000  to  14,000.  M.  W.  H. 

Murshedabad':  town  of  British  India,  in  Hmpil ;  on 
the  iih.'u'ir  n'h!  n%cr  (si'e  map  of  X.  India,  r»>f.  7-1  >.  It  was 
formerly  :li<  1  ^l  it'il  of  Ufugal.  and  is  a  larp  and  stni;;i:ling 
town,  1  \t'  iiiiiiig  along  the  river  fur  a  disiHiu  i'  of  luarly  8 
itiU'  >.  With  Hxo'ption  of  the  palarc  uml  sonn  mosques,  it 
is  int'.Hi^ly  built,  its  h<ius«-s  being  mostly  luuil  imts.  It  i* 
sji  i  i^i  'l  on  till  main  road  ln-tween  Calcutta  and  tlu'  N'orfh- 
wi'st  i'ruviuces,  and  has  m  important  trade.  Pop.  (1881) 
8I>,S8L  Beviaed  tfCQ.  Aiuna. 
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MniMB'nii  (in  Ur.  Mv^uot):  1.  A  siniccr,  se#r,  and  priest 
vbo  flouriithed  in  the  tiinp.s  tM^fort'  Hointr.  He  vhm  a  pupil 
of  Orphcl-s  {q.  v.),  and  intHMluced  liyninsaud  other 
poetry  into  Attiea.  His  poems  were  coUect«xl  by 
Onomacritua,  who  forged  many  of  them.  2.  A  grammarinu 
who  imitated  NoN.vUf*  (o.  r.).  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
6toryof  Hero  ami  Leander.  etlilfHl  hv  I*a*«ow  (Leipiie. 
and  by  Dilthey  (IU>nn.  1H74).  Sve  also  Si-hwalw,  Jh  M^mh 
Ntmm  imitator*  (TUbinuim,  IKTtt).  3.  An  epic  poet  nf 
EpbesHLi,  livctl  in  Alexandrian  times,  and  wrote  a  /Vr^T.-i 
and  pcwiiw  in  honor  of  Eumenes  and  Attaln>i  Sie  Dtiru  /:or, 
Fingmentt  thr  apteAm  Potna  (Ook^ne,  i  n ) i. 

J.  K.  S.  £«TEKBETT. 

MasA'as,  Jobaxx  Karl  Acui'st:  author;  b.  at  Jena, 
Mar.  29,  1735;  studied  divinity;  l>eeamc  in  1763  governor 
of  the  court  paKej«  at  Weimar,  and  in  1770  became  a  profes- 
sor in  the  {;vmuat<ium.  I),  at  Weimar,  Oct.  2H.  1787.  He  is 
remember»Hl  a«  tho  author  of  VolkamSrchen  der  Deuischen 
(1782).  a  eollifction  of  pteasins;  tales,  for  a  longtime  very 
p<ipular.  Ho  wrote  also  (irandison  der  Zir^ile  (1760);  P/iy- 
aiognomisehe  Reiaen  (1778-S»),  affainst  Lavater ;  Freuud 
Ufina  Erscheinungtn  (178o);  and  Strawafrdrm  (17M7-H7), 
which  ahow  the  influenoe  oX  Wieland.  See  Lift  by  MlUler 
(1M7).  Raviaed  bj  Juuoa  Qorbbi. 

Xaaca :  See  Ply. 

Xnwadine  [from  Fr.  muMuJui,  niusk-lo7.enge :  from 
Late  Lat,  museua,  music,  whence  Eng.  musk]:  name  np- 
pliwl  to  a  snet-ies  of  prap*  (  Vitis  rotundi/olia).  indigenous 
to  the  wnitnern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  aI«o  popularly 
t'alled  bulloce  or  bullitt  grape,  and  fox-grajw.  The  white 
wuppemoog  gmpt,  whiah  is  on*  ot  U»  wmim,  ia  much  «•- 
teemed. 

.Mns'cjB  Volltan'fes  [TAt..  lifer.,  flitting  flies] :  a  natnc 
^iveii  ui  the  black,  or  more  rarely  very  bright,  floatinf;  cli- 
jiv-ts  which  »i)melimcs  wcm  to  8j»peap  liefon"  the  i  If 
fixwl  and  permanent  b!nrk  SfM»(s  appear.  movitiK^  uiih  i.iu' 
or  both  of  the  eyes,  tli'-ri'  is  ri  a-~i^n  i,,  >ii-.j.i  <  t  crtrnnii'  ili>r(i>r 
of  the  eye,  and  an  fXi-L-it  uculisl  :«houni  l>e  (jiniaulicJ.  If 
the  spots  fa!!  r  ■iwarm  upwani,  it  is  believed  that  they  arc 
c«us<.h1  by  snuill  litiii  unimportant  opju-ities  lloulinjf  in  the 
himi"r'»  (if  til''  I'Vc-. 

Xnscat.  or  Mattrat:  an  imamate  in  Arabia  in  let)- 
nite  iMundarieM ;  one  of  the  eight  divitiinti.'^  of  Mimin,  tying 
S.  W.  of  the  (Julf  of  Oman  and  includeil  In<I  weeii  ancl 
27'  N.  lat.  and  &i'  and  HH  E.  Ion.  This  has  lieen  iU  gen- 
eral outline  since  1H,V5.  It  cotnprises  also  a  narrow  strip  of 
liiii'l  nli'iiL:  ih.>  sliMii  -.  tif  Larixtan  and  Moghestan.  The 
(■ii(>r-liii.'.  -^!^l.'tiln^■^  1:  w.  [iresents  srenerally  a  succession  of 
bik'K  prr.:  luiiMiis  ri.i-k-.  fl.  iwi-i-ii  fiii.l  Urhiiid  these  cliffs,  as 
Wi  ll  n>  f:ir  iiiliiriil.  jiri'  fri'>|uent  patches  of  lumi  wbifh  nrti- 
ficinl  irriv''ii ii ill  r>-iiiliT-  iiiarvelously  fertiK.'.  ('unnn,  rirc, 
maize,  cutleti,  lit II i  cri>[»i<  ;il  fruirx  nf  r'V(ir%'  »wrt  ;iri'  [ir-^lm  ril 
in  abundance.  Tlicri'  an-  tn.  ii\.T-  Imt  in. my  --jiitnu'^.  'I'li'- 
clirnfttp  is  exccnlin^'ly  iiiilii'iilllifu!  fnr  Kur.iii.-uii^.  ii  rlry. 
luiriiiii^;  tn'iit  f "lit iiitiinL:  fi'i'  I'lnt;  [w-rii-iis  iiiu'ht  lUi  i  M.-iy. 
Till'  iiriHin  is  tin-  miTcliiHit-in-rli inf.  praclicall  v  <■. iiil  illiiig 
all  111-'  linsiiirs-i  n'liiiiniis  nf  fn-  siitijucts,  which  h.-  r--;^'iilates 
ilk  acfordanco  witli  his  own  interests.  No  n>liable  estimate 
of  the  popotation  or  ezttnt  oC  the  hnamate  ha.^  ever  Iwen 
made.  E.  A.  (.tRtwvR.soR. 

Maarat,  or  Xaskat:  capital  of  Oman,  an  independent 
state  of  Southcasteni  Arabui;  in  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  2:r 
88'  K.,  Ion.  58"  40'  E.,  snrroundinl  by  ganlens  an<l  planta- 
tions of  date-palms,  on  the  bonier  of  m  iniet  of  the  oe«an 
which  forms  a  snacious  anrl  safe  hurU.r  (nt-e  map  of  Persia 
an«l  Arabia,  ret.  7-.I).  The  city  is  fortiflwl,  but  rather 
poorly  built.  Its  inhabitants  wnslst  of  Arabs,  Hindus, 
Negroes,  and  Jews,  an<l  carry  on  a  very  im|Mirtanl  trmie  in 
collec,  pearls,  salt  fL*h,  dyestuffs,  an<l  other  Persian  and 
Arabian  gcKMla.  The  population  ia  Tarioi»l7  viven  at  fcooi 
30,000  to  W>,0(ni  SaaMuacAV  in  tha  Appendix. 

HaMatine :  city  f set  tied  oadar  the  nania  of  Bloomingtoii 
in  I8861.  incorporated  as  «  city  in  1888);  capital  of  Muaca- 
fine  00.,  Ia.  (for  location  of  eottntr,  8ee  map  of  Iowa,  ref. 
6-K):  on  the  great  bend  of  Uie  MimisBinpi  river,  and  the 
Ciik,iliOck  la.  and  Pac.,  and  the  Rurl..  Uedar  Rap.  and  N. 
railwaTs;  80  miles  W.  of  l)Aveii|H>rt.  203  miles  W.  of  Clil* 
cago.  It  contains  17  churches.  U  public-'ii'lutol  buildings.  2 
commenMal  colleges,  several  |>ariK'liiHl  i«t  h<xt|s,  rommercial 
Club  buililing.  Young  Men's  ('lirisii)in  Assin  ijition  buililing. 
a  national  l>ank  with  capital  of  l^'>(i.iKN).  a  s»viii^s-l»iiil(  with 
capital  of  |00,OOQl  8  private  banks,  and  8  daily  and  5  weekly 


newspapers.   The  manufactories  include  larga  wvBkllla. 

sash,  door,  and  blind  factori(>s,  iron-rolling  uiUl,  Oltt>-aMiU 
mill,  large  box-fai-tory,  ]ilumbing-.sujtply  factor)-,  woven- 
wire  picket-fence  factory,  brick  and  tile  works,  iron-found- 
ries marble-works,  cigar-factorie*,  p«<arl-butlon  works,  ma- 
chin6-sho[)S,  potteries,  carriage,  wagon,  and  harness  fac- 
tories, ana  larc  ])irklinti-works.  The  natural  s\oyie  of  the 
ground  affords  i  xn  llrut  ilrainagv.  the  streets  are  lighted  by 
Eni$  and  pl«>ctriciiy,  tiie  river  is  here  oroewd  br  a  wacon 
liri'l^'t',  iimi  the  city  has  electric  nilwavM.  Fane  (IMA 
«,2yr,;  11,454;  (1000)  14,073.  %  x 

MaKAOEK  or  "  JofRSAU" 

M usch'elkalk  [=Gcrm. ;  muxhel.  »he\l  +  kalk,  lime]: 
in  Gi  rtniiny,  a  great  limestone,  belonging  in  the  middle  of 
tho  Triassic  period,  and  resting,  typically,  upon  the  Hunter 
sandstone,  and  covereii  by  the  Keiiper  or  red  marl  IkhIs.  It 
is  named  for  its  abundant  foacils,  and  mppUoa  liwe^  marl, 
roclcnlt,  STpaan,  and  bnilding-ttone. 

Mwwl:  plnnl of  JTkmim^  a  ekaa  of  pbnU  8ae  Koa«- 

WOSTB. 

Muscle  [O.  En^.  muscle,  from  Ijat.  mus'eulug,  muscle, 
mussel,  liter.,  diniin.  of  mug,  mouse,  which  some  Tnus<le3 
resemble  in  form] :  the  tissue  through  the  dire«'t  ag«rncv  of 
which  the  various  movements  of  animals  are  effe<'ted.  Very 
early  in  i'liibryniiic  life  a  part,  of  the  great  mesodcrmic  liivi  r 
difftTuiiliaits  into  elongated  elements  distinguished  bv  tlio 
possession  of  cotitractility  in  limited  and  definite  directions; 
these  eleinenU  form  tho  muscular  tissue,  whose  minute 
structure  is  lioi  riln-d  in  detail  in  Histoloot  (v.  t'.).  In 
wan  and  the  higher  animals  muscular  tissue  is  seiiarated 
into  two  varieties,  tvliintary  and  int-oluniarv,  according  to 
its  control  by  the  will  or  independeni-e  of  action:  the  volun- 
tary muscle  oonstituteii  the  great  ntwma  of  sarcous  sub- 
^lance  or  "  flesh  "  of  animals  by  which  the  various  move- 
ments are  carried  0«(  at  will;  tlw  IRTOluDtttry  muifle,  on 
tho  contrary,  formi  tiia  walli  of  tha  koUow  organs  as  the 
stomaeh.  iBt«atinai»  ltlood»Te«sfa^  rtCi,  whoso  ooDtnetiona  oro 
beyond  tho  oobIidI  hS  Toilitfaiii.  Tlw  Aunbor  oC  vidindMal 
contncUnir  baiida  or '^niuelea"  Ineroaaes  wAJi  tha  aubdi- 
vision  <d  labor  and  tlio  nweialliatioik  of  aedan  in  tlie  highFr 
trpea,  In  mail  ovor  two  Eundnd  dbttoot  aMueles  beinc  reo- 
ogniMd.  The  dose  associatioo  of  those  organs  with  the 
skeleton  aepantos  tbem  into  tho  oorrc^ondiiur  groupa 
of  tho  mwooloa  of  tho  «cts  and  thoos  of  tlw  CRremtfwa, 
many  of  tho  lattor  gioap  passing  from  tho  non  fixod  points 
of  tho  axul  dtdatoB  to  the  upper  parta  of  tJio  frsslj  mov- 
ing limbs.  The  mora  ripid  point  of  attachment  of  a  muscle 
is  spoken  of  as  ita  oriftH  in  contrast  to  ita  HMrrfwa  or  at- 
tachment to  the  part  moved;  in  many  oases,  bowerer,  the 
position  of  greatest  fixation  varies  from  time  to  time  with 
the  partioular  action  to  bo  »iH'urcd.  Miuenlar  tisnio  la  at- 
tached to  other  |wrts  by  means  of  dense  whito  llbvoas  tis- 
sue, usually  in  the  form  of  tendons  or  of  aponeurotic  ex)>iin- 
sions;  in  earlv  life  the  tendons  ars  relatively  small  and 
oscci'jingly  pliant,  as  evinced  by  the  greater  suppleness  and 
agility  of  youth  as  contrasted  with  the  increasmg  rigidity 
of  age  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  mus<  ular  tisstie  by  tho 
encroaching  tcadinotia atmctnies.  Sea  Hi.sTouMiv. 

G.  A.  P1ER801* 

Hnscle-readtng,  or  so-called  Mind-roadlng :  the  ap- 
parent detection  of  the  tho*^ta  of  anothor  ftooiQ  aimnlo 
muscular  contact  with  him.  This  phenomanoo,  nndar  m 

phrane  roind-rea^llng,  has  given  rise  to  much  myatileotiaa 
of  audiences  and  many  extravagant  claims  to  powecoof  daiN 
voyann-,  etc.  It  hao  now  been  shown  by  a  nnnber  of  well* 
planned  experimonta  that  H  ii  ImpooslDlo  to  tkkdc  Intontly 
of  dirscUoos.  llgurea,  ot&,  without  making  very  digbt  mno- 
cufaff  movementa,or  twitebinga,  or  tensions  in  the  directioQ 
or  aroand  tha  flguns  thought  oi  Tho  muscular  system  r»> 
fleets tnavorynmarlmblowaTthocoBiiooftbought  throngfa 
all  its  concrete  imagery.  It  la  therefore  possible  that  oer» 
tain  l>ur8on^  of  delicacy  of  tooeh  and  with  training,  should 
tie  able  by  simple  contaot  to  interpret  these  slight  move- 
ments  of  the  hand-musclrs  of  another.-and  so  to  seem  to 
divine  his  thoughts  dirrrtly.  The  most  interf-sitiiitr  rxperi- 
mcnls,  apart  fnmi  those  on  hypnotic  subjects,  v\ii<,-  re- 
ported by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow.  (iSee  articles  on  invotwir 
Inrif  MwrmentH.  Ihpttlar  Science  Monthly,  Apt.,  Sept., 
1HH2.)  The  pcrforn)anc*a  of  many  well-known  opTntors 
can  probably  Ik'  explained  in  this  wav — i.  <>.  ('nrnlicrliind, 
Hisliop.  Uaiidull  brown,  etc  On  the  <  luinis  t<>  luind-rrad- 
iiii;  in  whii  li  the  influence  of  muscular  inovcinentiaaotoo 
[  evident,  sec  Telcpatkt.  J.  Mark  Baldwtx. 
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Mnaclft-MIIM:  the  sense  which  reports  feelings  of  the 
Mtivity  of  the  muscles  of  the  bo<lr  as  concerned  in  move- 
ment.  It  is  in  its  deTclopmont  the  earliest  of  the  iM^ti^s. 
As  to  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  sensations  as  seen  in 
lifting,  poahiqg,  atmiiiuig^  and  in  the  weariness  that  follows 
ZD  OK  alar  •xflrtfam,  then  b  no  inabt.  Beaunis  finds  that  a 
ainifer  retains  control  over  the  vocal  chords  after  their  sen- 
iltivcncss  to  touch  has  been  destroyeil  bv  cocaine.  Clinical 
cases  show  the  same  for  the  limbs.'  Thfs  indicates  that  the 
•kin  is  not  the  exclusive  ortmn  of  muscular  seuMition^.  Fur- 
ther than  this  the  muscular  sensations  have  characteristics 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Fint»  then  Mems  to  be  a  consciousness  of  the  state  of  the 
motar  Apparatus  as  a  whole,  a-i  cafinble  or  incapable  of  the 
moYWnclit  in  que.stion.  It  is  felt  in  the  svstero  as  a  disposi- 
tioO  or  indisposition  for  action.  C'onsi<UTed  m  a  stale  of 
taadineM  or  trie  eontrarv,  it  may  be  calle<l  f<'i  lii:^  o(  nuUor 
fotmtial.  It  «eeiujt  to  Le  plain  in  the  diir<  n  nT  cODtetoHS- 
ncMWe  luveol  the  power  of  the  right  and  li  ft  anns  ro- 
tpeettwly. 

FaHgue  is  another  genenal  sensation  classed  hen\  It 
talcM  on  a  |iei-uliar  chanioter  according  a.4  the  fatiguing 
moToment  is  voluntarr  or  meohaaical;  at  least  rolmitAry 
movenieiit  is  mori'  fatigning  than  nediaDical  moremenbs. 
No  doubt  in  the  o«M  ot  Tolunlary  mnvement  men  narrous 
«nergy  L<t  employed;  nnd  it  set-niH  C4|uallj  dear  tlwt  in  the 
ca9«>  of  volttotai7  movenient  the  htglu-r  nervoas  centers  are 
mor«  taxed.  Ifoaso  and  Waller  have  shown  that  there  is 
both  nervous  and  muscular  fatigue.  Simple  intellectual 
work  exhausts  the  muscles  as  well  as  ths  bnua. 

Combined  with  touch,  the  niuM-ular  <i<>nse  affords  us 
knowledge  of  exteadtoa  and  force,  and  contributes  iin|>ort»nt 
elements  to  onr  conaaoMness  of  self  and  the  world.  Sensa- 
tions of  oontaeti  npeated  on  successive  portions  of  the  skin 
or  bv  till'  s.nDa poiuon on  different  parts  of  the  ol>ject,  pre- 
Mnt  .  1  >r  the  prajaction  of  a  flat  surface.  It  is  by  un-s- 
8ure  aiiilfd  to  these  sensations  that  we  come  to  ai']<r'  m  nd 
depth.  It  i*  sufficient  to  remark  this  here.  Spencn-,  ^]  i  nk- 
ing  of  the  sensation  of  resistance  as  involving  that  of  fiT.ir". 
says:  "  This  sensation  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  conceptinii  d' 
the  material  universe,  for  extension  is  (as  np|>rr>h(nirli»d)  only 
a  combination  of  resistances;  movemenl  i>  i li-' i;('!irrali7,a- 
tlon  of  a  certain  order  of  resistances:  and  resistance  is  also 
the  »ul»tan(«  of  force."  For  the  general  iMsarings  of  the 
niu.scular  consciousness  and  its  place  in  psychological  the- 
ory, sec  PsvcaoUMJV  and  Will. 

'h'hnr^th*(ie  tufmatiom  are  sensations  arising  diret:tly 
from  tin-  movements  or  jKwitions  of  the  members  of  the 
L«Mly  as  reporteil  by  t  he  afferent  or  sensor  nerves.   Sec  .Ses- 

8ATIOX8. 

Reside*  thf  i^rticular  and  more  or  less  clearlv  liMalize<i 
feelings  (■^iidi  iis  those  due  to  passage  through  the  air, 
stretching  of  the  skin.  etcX  there  eeeuts  to  be  a  senee  of 
whercness  or  moMive  loeaimff  of  the  limb,a8  «  whoK  >d  ref- 
erence to  the  Ivrxly. 

Kinanthetie  Seiuatiotu  as  Imniedintt  or  Remote. — The 
sensations  of  movement  heretofore  described  have  their  stini- 
•  uli  in  the  organ  itself  which  mako^  the  niovcmeut.  Such 

feelings  arc  immediate.  On  the  contrary,  such  movements 
may  themselves  serve  to  stimulate  one  or  other  of  the  spe- 
cial senses,  giving  a  new  class  of  sensations  which  re|X)rt 
the  movement,  .Such  movement  reporting  sensations  from 
other  senses  arc  remnff  kinn»thetic.  For  example,  when  I 
move  mv  arm  with  my  i  ves  shut  and  in  the  presence  of 
noi.*«s  wfiii  h  prevent  my  hearing  the  rustle  of  my  clothing, 
etc.,  niy  sensations  of  movement  are  immediate.  I  now 
0(>cn  my  eyes  and  see  the  arm  move  and  listen  attentively 
and  hear  it ;  the  optical  and  auditory  sensations  now  adde^l 
to  my  cons<'iuusne-ss  are  remote  kinmsthetic  feelings.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  ourfcelingsof  movement  are  perhaps 
never  friHi  from  these  contributions  from  remote  sources. 
They  almost  alwaxT*  enter  in  a  complete  statement  of  the 
ca-M?.  .St>e  Jaiiie»,  Principles  of  l^ycholwfy  (New  York, 
1H!«),  pp.       ff.,  vol.  ii.). 

The  nervous  arrangement  which  underlies  this  conflnence 
of  imme<liate  and  remote  sensjitions  is  an  illustration  of  the 
dynamic  unity  of  thr  brain  as  a  whole.  The  activity  of  one 
center  stimulates  tlu'  nth'  r  directly,  and  both  discharge  into 
the  motor  course  with  which  one  is  inimediatelv  and  the 
other  n^motely  connectetl.  as  is  clearly  illustnitcd  by  cases 
in  which  patients  are  unable  to  move  their  linilns  as  long  as 
their  eyo^  are  closed,  but  can  do  so  when  they  see  tlieir 
limbs.  This  means  that  the  direct  channel  into  the  limb 
center  b  btockcd,  hut  the  indirect  channel  throu|^  the  vis- 


ual center  it  aUll  open.  (See  In-neivatiox.)  Ontheolbcr 
h«nd,fwtend<»t  re-enforcing  a  discharge,  a  rwnela  — neaHen 

or  memory  may  inhibit  it  altogether,  as  where  onr  sense  of 
the  great  ihstanoe  of  a  desirea  object  obtained  through  the 
eyes  leada  us  to  give  up  altogether  the  effort  to  reach  it,. 

Furthermore,  what  Is  true  of  Mnaatloaa  In  itUMaal  aa  re- 
gards their  |>ossibIe  reproduction  or  mcmoinr  is  true  of  these 
states  of  the  sensibility.  From  the  nervous  point  of  view, 
any  form  of  stitnnina  which  excites  the  kinasathetic  center 
or  centers  ma^  bitag  up  images  of  moveOMnt,  and  may, 
through  theM  images,  serve  to  start  a  brain  process  which 
ijjsucs  in  a  series  of  real  niovemantB.  IK'liat  we  may  call  the 
motor  or  stimulns  value  of  these  wnsations  is  acconlinely 
preserved  in  a  weaker  decree  in  the  motor  or  stimulus  vaiua 
of  their  mamoriea.  both  unnediate  and  remote.  For  liter* 
ary  raf ei«nc«s»  aea  PktcboiiOot.        J.  Miu  E&unniL 

MnscofeeH:  Sec  MusKnonr-AV  Tntjians. 

Mna'corlte  [named  in>m  Mman-u.  Ihe  aui  ictit  name  of 
Russia]:  the  mo^t  'nmninii  sjieciesof  mica,  otherwise  known 
as  common  or  ^kjU-sIi  mica.  Muscovite  owure  crystalliied 
in  hexagonal  prisms,  bclonginjt  to  tlio  orthorhombic  s>-steiD ; 
also  in  scales  and  plates,  which  arc  sometimes  a$rgrvgated 
into  stellate  and  ]>luiiiose  groufis.  It  is  remarkaMf  f"r  its 
eminent  cleavajn*  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism,  the  iliiii 
folia  briiif,'  liirntrd  cM>ily  hy  the  t  htiiiib-iuiil.  Its  hanl- 
ness  on  tiir  LU-avugu  planes  is  frmti  "J  tn  ■2  o,  ami  its  sfiecific 
grnvity  fn.™  2*75  to  3"1  ;  its  liistcr  viinc<  fmrn  jiriirly  to 
mctiJlii.',  unti  its  color  fmm  white  in  griiv.  pair  uri  t  ti,  gn*n- 
ish  yellow,  and  1  111 nvti.  It  i>  n-markulily  i  ltivtif.  In  (  .  Hi- 
position  muscovite  i-  !i  silii'iiti-  nf  ulumiua,  iJola>ii,  aiui  iri>n 
J  (silica.  43  to  50  per  ct  iit. :  filiiiniiia,  31  to  89  per  ct  iit. ;  ihi;- 
ash,  5  to  12  j)cr  cent. ;  ftinc  oxide,  1  to  8  f>er  emit.).  Tiiu 
name  muscovite  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  Muscovy 
glass)  is  in  allusion  to  its  use  in  Russia  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  in  windows.  In  the  V.  .S.  it  is  largely  used,  under  the 
misnomer  of  "  isinglass,*'  for  the  same  purpose  in  stoves.  It 
is  one  of  the  more  abundant  minerals,  occurring  in  pliitoniv- 
nnd  rnetnmorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  broken  flakes  in  manv 
iiiiali'  red  sandstones  and  clajr^  whioh are faenoe  doactibei 
ii--  ■■  micaceous."'   See  Micas. 

Muscovy  Duck:  a  South  AnKTiian  duck  (I'ltirirui  mo*- 
ehul'ti  111". Hi  2  fi'i't  in  length,  ami,  in  il>  wilrl  state,  of  a 
bUirk  (i.lur  with  h.jiii'  ami  ^rt'i'ii  rfth'cl ions.  'J'he  sjicc'.es 
has  n  extensively  domesticated,  and  its  name  is  a  perver- 
si..n  of  musk-duiek,appll«d  to  the  bird  on  account  of  itt 
IKXulijur  (xlor.  F.  A.  L. 

Muses  [plur.  of  Mum,  via  TV.  from  Lat  Mu'sa  =  0t. 
Movaa,  Muse,  usually  in  plur.  MoSvot,  Muses]:  in  Greek  my- 
thology, the  daughters  of  Z*'us  and  Mnemosyne  (Memorv). 
They  were  fountain  nymphs,  who  were  worshi|icd  in  the 
groves  and  grotto<>s,  and  at  the  fountains  of  Olympus  and 
Tlelicon,  whoso  waters  were  thought  to  inspire  song.  From 
fountain  nymolis  they  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  goddesses 
of  song,  to  whom  poets  prayed  for  inspiration.  liSter  on 
they  are  the  i>atrons  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  and  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  So  Calliope,  she  of  the  beautiful 
voice,  is  the  muse  of  epic  poetrj" ;  Clio,  she  who  makes 
famous,  the  muse  of  history :  Euterpe,  she  -svho  makes  glad, 
the  muse  of  lyric  {>i>«-try;  Melpomene,  .she  wlio  sin^  the 
muse  of  tragedy ;  Terpsichore,  she  wlm  reji  .ii-<»s  in  the 
dance,  the  muse  of  the  dance;  Erato,  the  li.vcly  cine,  the 
mun*  of  erotic  |)oetry ;  Pnlylivrnnm.  or  Polvmnia,  the  rich 
in  hymns,  the  muse  of  .sucrc."!  s,.ii[,':  Urania,  the  heavenly 
one,  the  muse  of  a.stronomy ;  Thalia,  the  blooming  one,  ths 
muse  of  comedy  and  idyllic  pn-trj".  In  art  Calliope  is  n  j>- 
rescnted  with  a  tablet  and  stilus  in  h<  r  hand,  Clio  with  a 
scroll,  Euterpe  with  a  douldc  flute.  M>  ![»smene  with  a  tragic 
mask  in  her  hand  and  a  chaplet  of  ivy  on  her  hewl,  Tenwi- 
cliore  with  a  lyre  and  plectrum,  Krato  with  a  stringed  in- 
strument, Uniiiia  with  n  plobe,  and  Thalia  with  a  crUTiic 
mask  and  shephertl's  cr.i  .k  in  her  hands  ami  u  ilmfijet  cf 
ivy  on  her  heml.  Polyhymnia  has  no  )1i>^t  in^'uishing  at- 
tributes, tliouifh  she  is  easilv  iiecogni7X?ri  by  her  lunple  dress, 
and  gr«v(>  nmi  thoiiifhtful  (femeatior.  Even  iifii  r  tlie  Muses 
ha<l  be  .  .im  ^r.  .ihii  ss»^  of  song,  it  was  not  forir.jiteii  that  they 
were  originaiiy  foutitain  nytnphs,  and  so  their  sanctuarieis 
were  situated  at  fountains.  Fountains  in  wliich  the  Muses 
took  cs]>cciul  delight  were  the  Castalia,  at  the  fix>t  of  Mt. 
Piirnussus  at  I>elphi,  and  the  .\ganit)pe  and  Hippocrene  on 
Mt.  Helicon.  Epithets  taken  fnun  tiiu  various  seats  of  their 
cult  were  ap)>lK<d  t«>  them — e.  g.  Pierian,  Castalian,  and 
many  others.  Apollo  was  the,  leader  of  the  Mums  {Mu*a- 
gele^  By  reaaoo  vt  their  eonneetioa  with  diamatie  poatiy 
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1  [alAtssOr.  MiMvAPk  tamph  dadicatod  to  tlit 
»  ■  plM»  for  study,  UtmtnvB,  art, eic;  lilar^ 
B«ut.  at  i—wiM,  pertaining  to  the  Mnaee,  derir.  of  Haftrai, 
XnsBfl :  an  Inatltutidii  fur  the  preservation  of  works  of  art, 
antiquities,  and  objects  of  uatund  histor;',  and  for  their 
ntiimtion  in  rejtetireb,  and  in  tlie  ottlture  and  eniight«n- 
Draut  of  the  ppoplo.  Originallj,  maseams  were  placi  s  sacm) 
to  the  Mui>«is  »ueh  as  the  groves  of  Paraassu!^  nn<i  Ilelieon ; 
latar,  temples  iu  various  parts  of  Greece  weru  known  bv 
this  name ;  and  still  later  the  meaning  of  the  woid  cfaaogea, 
aoditwaaappUedtoaplaoeof  studr  or  aschnol.  Atbeiiipus 
in  tlwflHXHidaiDtarj  spoke  of  Atheii«  "  the  museum  of 
Oreccek"  Tbe  MUMoni  of  AlexaiiilriM,  rmtuiixl  by  the 
Ptolemrs,  B.  c.  296.  wa**  a  port  ion  of  the  palace  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  wa!«  ^et  apart  for  the  Mtuily  of  the  scioncea,  and 
contained  the  great  Alexandrian  Ubnirji  thia  wee  really  a 

Ct  unlveirity,  the  abidin^^Iaco  of  men  of  auience  and 
n,  who  were  divided  into  inanr  companies  or  OoUeKe^ 
fbr  tbe  support  of  each  of  which  a  farge  revenue  was  allot- 
ted. After  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  tbe 
term  museum,  as  applied  to  a  ffrmt  public  iiistitulion, 
dropped  out  of  use  until  the  s»>v<»nUfnth  century.  The  dis- 
apf^arance  of  the  w^nl  is  an  in.ln  jii  ii>ii  of  the  fact  that  the 
idea  for  which  it  gt<XM]  had  al.so  fallen  into  disfaviir.  It  wiw 
not  until  the  modem  arts  and  sciunces  had  been  born,  and  a 
distinct  literar>'  ami  scientific  class  had  becit  devulujwd, 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  motlern  museum  to  cotne  into 
existence,  although  there  had  alwavs  been  coUections  of 
works  of  art  and  objeota  of  natural  hMatf  In  many  parts 
of  the  WDrlti 

The  idea  ot  A  (prett  national  museum  of  science  and  art 
of  the  modern  tytit'  was  first  outlined  by  Itacon  in  his  Xeir 
.<4//un/i«,andtho British  Museum,  founde<l  in  liimdon  in  \ 
containing  collections  of  books  and  maim>H-ripls,  as  well  as 
works  of  art  and  nature,  was  in  some  degree  a  realization  of 
that  plan.  This  institution  is,  at  least  to  Engli.sh-s|K-aking 
people,  the  most  im|K>rtant  in  the  world  bearing  the  name 
of  mtiseum,  partly  b4>caiisc  of  its  magnificent  library,  and 
also  from  its  unrival«Nl  archa-nlogical  collections — fegj-p- 
tian,  A?«yrinii,  Oricntjil,  (Ireck.  Itoman — prehistoric  and 
niedia  vtil ;  it>  <  uiiis.  its  iiuinuscripts,  and  Us  prints.  The 
equallv  important  natural  history  dei^rtmcnts  were  re- 
movecfin  1883  from  Bloomsbury,  wheiL-  tlif  [mrent  institu- 
tion stil!  rtnnd",  to  nfw  qnartfr*  nfar  tln'  Art  Mns<»um  in 
.Sijuth  Keiisiiii:iun.  Mini  )ilii<'i-il  iiinliT  tlit-  i.'(!)i!ri_<l  a  iUr<-r- 
tor,  who  is  [inict  ii'rtl  l_v  itiil'-|H'Uili'iit  i>f  t  ln'  ('\>.int  ive  officer 
of  the  ISrilisli  Mii-.'iiin.  ils  [iriiu  ipHl  lil>rHriHii.  In  motlem 
uaagt^  tlic  iiiii-i'Uiii  is  alrtdvs  M'pai-ali'd  frHui  llir  lil'rary. 

MusL'Uins  may  l>r  ilassitird  in  two  ways — ili  tlu'  I'hiir- 
acter  of  their  ccmtoiils,  or  rJi  \>s  tin'  olijci-t  fur  wliicli  they 
were  foundcil.  Umirr  tlu' first  \iri\d  tii'-yiuay  Kt-  t,'roii).o<l 
as  follows:  il)  Miisi'iitri-  of  art  :  rj)  his'irnal  tiiiiM-Liins  ; 
(3)  anUini|).ilii;.'i('aI  iims»'U!iis ;  i  t)  iiatiiral  ^n■^tory  iniisr- 
ums ;  iii)  technological  mus.  u?iis ;  ittj  <  ()iiirncrrial  iiiu^o- 
ums.  Under  the  «»H»ond  rali'i;..ry  1  hey  may  Im>  I'lassol  as  ill 
national  museums,  these  i>«iiig  oflfti  in  |{rtHij>.s  niiht  r  ifian 
combined  in  one  :  i-'i  I'lcal,  prtivincial.  or  city  musrurns; 
college  museums;  (4[  pMfessional  or  class  museums.  Tlie 
museum  of  art  is  tlie  ili  jiosifory  for  the  most  prw^ious 
niateriiil  prodact.s  of  man's  rr^jit  ivo  genin* — {wintings,  scirltv 
tur«/s.  arclniwtun'  :so  far  as  it  ciiii  ].»•  slhi\sii  l>\  moili'ls, 
dravvi|jg<!i,  and  strurliirai  frat,'inriit  - 1,  a:iii  sp.s  ijnriis  of  tin' 
illustrative  arts,  su*  h  as  riit:raviii;:s.  ninl  illustratioiis  of  the 
application  of  ilr.  orat  ivc  usrs,  I'l  rliiii«s  the  oldi'Sl  iiuist  uin 
of  art,  and  one  wlii<  h  is  still  hiiiohl,'  tne  n»o«t  important,  is 
that  founded  by  CWuHi  du'  Mfiliiti  iu  Florence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  preserve<l  in  the  Ufllr-i 
OalTerv,  and  is  connected  by  a  briilge  acnws  the  Arno  with 
a  similar  colled  ioti.  of  m,,ri'  t.cent  origin  but  under  the 
same  administration,  known  as  the  Pitti  Gallery,  wliich  is 
aspecially  rich  in  paintings  of  the  Italian  schools. 

Kvery  city  iif  Italy  has  its  art  museum.  The  Vatican  Oal- 
fcry  in  Hume  is  one  of  tli<'  inost  ooli  l  ratid,  including  most 
iiiiportjiiit  collections  in  (Miintiii^  atnl  iiiitii|Ue  s»'ulj>lun'.  l>e- 
Stilea  iiiiineroiis  oilii  r  de|>artmerits ;  while  the  Ciipitoline 
Muscuiu  and  thu  I^oturan  Museum  contain  treasures  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  Mu*eo  Borbf>nico  at  Naples  is 
rich  in  similar  collections,  and  includes  also  most  imp<>rtant 
aroh.-eological  material  from  Ilerculaneum  unci  PomiM'ii, 
from  excavations  of  Etruscan  cities  and  from  tlgj'P^-  The 
QaU»tj  of  Bologna  i  the  Acadenjr  of  Fine  Arta  at  Venim, 


wiOi  tU  veriM  by  Tttiaa,  TintoraHxh  and  Venmna;  tha 
Biam and  tka  Ambroilan  GaUariaa  fa  Milan;  theBraMama 
of  Turin.  Hodana,  FadniL  Fmara,  Bieaoia.  and  Perugia  am 
mnarluola,  as  vmI  aa  that  ait  Panna,  partioolarly  rich  in 
the  vocfca  e<  Gonagiiio;  and  tba  Aeademj  of  Fine  Aiti  at 
Siena,  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  early  Tuaoan  aitiiti. 

The  art  tntiaeama  of  France  an  next  in  inportaaoa  to 
those  of  luiy.  The  LouTre,  founded  in  1798,  ii  one  of  the 
rieheet  in  tba  irorld  aa  ngaida  not  only  jpainUog  and  senlp- 
tnte,  bnt  all  other  anbjects  wbieh  fall  within  tbe  Umita  ol' n 
museum  of  art,  and  is  supplemented  bv  the  Loxenbonig 
Museum,  containing  the  masterpieoes  of  living  artists,  the 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Mus^e  dea 
Thennes,  <ir  C'luny  Museum,  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bvery  considerable  city  iu  Fruioe  baa 
ita  own  oolleetiona,  thoee  of  Lyons,  Dijon,  Bordeaux,  and 
Toulotise  being  amnog  tbe  most  important. 

In  (  ><;rroany,  thooe  of  Berlin — the  Old  Museum  and  the 
New  Museum — those  at  Munich— the  Pinakotliek  anil  the 
Glyptothek— and  that  of  the  Zwfngerin  Dresden,  the  rext- 
ing-place  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  are  the  richest,  while 
tiiose  of  Cologne,  Frankfort-ou-tht-Main,  Darmstadt,  Katis- 
bon,  Weimar,  and  Brcslau  also  deserve  special  mentioD.  In 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Belvidere  Museum  at  Vienna  is  one 
of  the  highest  rank;  in  Russia,  the  Hermitage  Museum  at 
St.  I'etersburg:  in  .S|>ain,  the  l'n»<lo  at  MadritI:  in  Bel- 
gium, those  of  Antwerp  an<l  Brussels ;  and  io  Holland,  those 
of  Kotterdam  and  1'he  Hague. 

The  National  Gallery  in  I»ndon  has  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  all  schools.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum,  near  London,  is  connected  with  the  department  of 
science  and  art,  and  is  es]>ecially  rich  in  material  for  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  arts  of  design;  and  there  are  collections  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the 
MetrotMilitan  Sluseum  of  Art  in  New  York,  the  Mu»4-um  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Cincinnati,  the  Con  orsn  Art  Gallery  in  Wash*- 
ineton,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Ari>  iti  St.  Louis,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Art*  in  Philadelphia,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Walters  collection  in  Bnltimor?  are  the  nio.'-t  im- 
portant. The  museums  in  the  U.S..  however,  are  far  from 
rich  in  materials  illustrating'  the  aariierperioda  ittf]iehi» 
tor}'  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  museums  and  galleries  just  enumerated  should  hp  re- 
ganleil  only  as  types.  So  many  hundreds  of  inifwrtant 
museums,  public  and  privati-,  exist,  that  it  is  im)>o«»ible 
even  to  mpntion  them  by  tmuik^.  Besides  these  general  col- 
Iretioiis.  tlKTii'  an-  sjii'cial  inns^-ums  devotfd  to  tho  wirk  of 
sin>.'li-  ii'.asiiTs,  such  as  llir  TliorwnWs«»n  Miisenni  in  Copen- 
hn^'fii,  aii'l  the  one  at  Hniss.  ls  containinp  only  tin'  works  of 
I  he  eccentric  |iain?t'r  \\  iirt/.  tin-  Donaiclio  Museum  in  the 
Hargello  at  J  lor.-mc,  ami  tin'  M  ictiflanj^lo  collections  fa 
its  AcndeiTiy  <if  Kino  Arta  and  in  tin-  Casa  Boonarrotti. 

Miisi'imis  of  history  are  intendoil  to  int  siTX'  objects  asso- 
fiatrd  Mitli  till-  fvi-iits  in  the  historv  I'f  nations  or  mces,  or 
illustrating;  tln'ir  coiniitioti  at  (liltcrfTit  jiL-riods  in  their 
iiafional  lifi'.  Kvitv  iiuisi'uiji  of  art  and  every  arrhavilogjeal 
iiiii'u'iiin  IS  also  a  miis.'utn  of  historj',  by  reason  its  \«eallh 
of  jiortraits  of  historii  aj  |.fr«<>nNt'»"s.  picturea  of  historical 
r-vi'i)is.  aii'l  ilii-  ilclinriaii'iis  of  riistoms.  en«tume»,  architec- 
Itire.  and  racecharacterisiie-.  Ili-i  i  iriL-al  museums  are  mani- 
fold in  chaniclcr,  and  of  nei  <  ssity  local  in  interest.  Si>me 
relate  tr>  the  histories  of  pruvim  i  s  and  cities.  One  of  the 
ol(ioj*t  and  best  of  these  is  th*-  Miirkisf  li  Provinrial  Museum 
in  B.  rlin.  Conspicuous  am  ini:  tins.-  alsn  nre  the  Museum 
of  th.'  (  tty  of  Paris  in  ibe  Ilo!<  l  »  arnavalct .  and  the  mu- 
-.■nms  of  the  cities  of  Hnisscls  ami  Antwrrp.  Some  his- 
forira:  inn-j'iims  p  lati'  to  a  (Ivnastv.  as  tlii'  Mu-i-nrn  of  (hfl 
llolii'iizi 'llrrns  in  Hi'rlin,  Tlir  oat linlrula  of  .Suulhern  Kiirojie 
anil  SI.  I'anl's  in  l.  iniion  arr  m  some  degree  nalMinilor 
civic  niusi'uiiiik  'ilwra  are  .stieeml  rauseunis,  either  tli'Vuud 
to  sinplc  men — like  the  Galileo  and  the  Dante  and  Buonar- 
rotti  Museums  in  Florence,  or  the  Goethe  .Museum  in  Wei- 
tiiiiraii'l  the  Beethnvrii  Mn-onm  at  Bonn;  tothegreal  m<  n  of 
tile  nation,  as  the  Natiuiinl  I'orirait  Gallery  of  (ireat  iinlain, 
the  German  Valhallii  at  HatislK)n,  and  m>  forth  ;  or  to  great 
men  of  a  spec-ial  profr«:sion,  such  as  the  tJallery  of  Artists 
in  the  Pitti  Museum  of  Florence,  conxistiiig  of  ]>ortrails  of 
all  the  great  artists  of  the  world,  tiaintcd  by  themselves. 
In  this  class  would  come  h1«5  collections  of  autographs 
and  manuscripts,  like  the  Dyce-Forsler  collection  at  South 
Kensington,  and  colUH  tions  of  piTwtnHl  relics.  Among  his- 
torical uiUM-ums  should,  also  be  mentioned  t  hose  represent- 
ing the  earliest  history  of  a  race  or  country,  anch  aa  tlw 
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magnifleent  Musee  Gallo-Romain  ai  St.-Germaia,  near  Paris, 
dwroted  to  the  history  of  Fimnce  up  to  the  end  of  the  liu- 
nuui  occupation;  the'Romano-GemiMi  Museum  at  Mentz, 
Mid  the  Etruscan  Muaeuuis  at  Florence,  fiolu^'x^  and  ebe- 
whera  in  Italy ;  the  Ghizeh  Museum  near  Cairo,  Kgypt 
(formerly  the  Boulak  Museum);  the  museums  at  CuuKtanti- 
aoplfl,  tlie  Acropolis  Museum  at  Athens,  and  many  others. 
Sndi  ibstitntious  as  the  Uavarian  National  MuM'um  at  Nu- 
imberg  and  the  M«tioiMl  JUu-^eum  in  Munich  hare  to  do 
iritib  the  later  parlodi  of  national  history,  and  tltero  are 
throughout  Europe  nuiueruus  collections  of  armor,  furni- 
ture, costumes,  and  architectural  an<i  other  objiH-tx,  illus- 
trating the  life  and  artA  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  later 
periods,  which  are  even  more  significant  from  the  stand- 

Ctint  of  the  historian  than  from  that^f  the  artist.  Impor- 
Dt  among  these  is  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin. 
Museums  of  antbropilogy  and  etbnologj  include  such 
objects  as  Uluatrtt*  the  natuml  histOIJ  of  HUB,  his  classifi- 
cation into  races  and  tribes,  his  fsasraphical  distribution, 
past  and  pre.^nt;  the  origin,  histoiT,  and  methods  of  his 
artjs  industries,  customs,  and  llQgliMgM;  particularly  among 
priiiiiiivti  and  semi-civiliacd  penpleB;  Museums  of  anthro- 
pology and  history  meet  on  common  ground  in  the  field  of 
arcliKology.  In  practioe,  historic  art:iiavil<<^r  is  usually  as- 
signed to  the  latter  and  prehistoric  archjt-ul  ti  ■  the  former, 
since  prehist<iric  material  may  be  studied  b<  tlu.-  best  advan- 
tage by  the  use  of  the  ualunU  histoiy  nteUmds  which  have 
been  adopted  by  antlirofNjlogists,  bnt  not  m  yet  by  students 
of  history.  Ethnographic  mu!w>ums  were  proposed  by  the 
Fleneh  geograjiher  Jomard.  and  the  idea  was  first  carried 
iat00ffe<!t  about  ItMO  in  the  establishment  of  the  Danish 
Ethnographical  Mu^um.  In  Germany  the  best  are  in  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Miinir  h,  and  Leipug.  Austria  has  in  Vienna 
two  for  ethiio^'iaiihv,  the  Court  and  the  Oriental  Museums. 
Holland  has  the  National  Ethnographic  Museum  in  Lerden, 
and  smaller  collections  in  Amsterunm,  Itotterdam,  and  at 
The  Hague.  France  has  (li--  Tmcad^ro;  Italy  the  impor- 
tant prehistoric  and  ethii'i^'rHj'tiic  museums  m  Itome  and 
Florence.  The  Philippine  collections  in  the  Museo  di^ 
Ultramar  in  Madrid  and  the  Hawaiian  oollections  in  th>' 
Bamicc  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu  are  ini(iortant. 
In  England  less  attention  has  been  gi%'cn  to  this  subject 
than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  Christy  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  being  the  only  impirtant  one  SpeeiaUy  de- 
voted to  ethnography,  except  the  Blackniore  Museum  at 
Salisbury.  In  the  C.  S.  the  princi[Nil  establishments  ar- 
ranged on  the  ethnogranhic  plan  are  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  in  Cntnbridge,  and  the  collections  in  the 
PeabcMly  Acailemy  of  .Sciencos  at  Salem  and  the  American 
Mu!«ciitn  of  Natural  llistorv  in  New  Yorlt.  The  vast  ethno- 
logical oollections  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington 
•leolessified  on  a  double  system,  in  one  of  its  features  cor- 
respondin/;  to  that  of  the  'Eun>{H>an,  in  the  other,  like  the 
hmom  PlU  BJvers  colUftiun  at  Oxford,  arranged  to  Miow 
the  evolution  of  culture  and  civilization  wiUlout  regartl  to 
race.  This  briNwler  plan  admits  much  BrtSlial  excluded 
by  the  advocates  of  eliinagraphio  mmteunis,  who  devote 
tbetr  ntleatloii  alnoet  exdimvely  to  the  primitive  or  non- 
Eiwo|ieao  peoples. 

In  olose  relation  toQM  ethnogranhic  museums  are  those 
which  am  devoted  to  some  spw  ial  field  of  g»-nerul  thought 
and  interest.  Most  remarkabh  uuiuu^  tht<»t>  is  the  Mu<Mk^ 
Quimett  (onndsd  in  Lyons  in  mm  and  removed  to  i'aris  in 
int,  waieb  is  intandea  to  iUnstrats  the  history  of  religious 
ceremonials  among  all  races  of  mea,a  field  also  iK-cupied  by 
one  department  of  the  National  Mtoenn  in  WH2<liington. 
Other  good  examples  of  this  clasis  are  some  of  those  in  Paris, 
such  as  the  Musee  do  Marine,  which  shows  not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  the  naval  and  merchant  marine  of  the  eountrj', 
but  also,  by  trophies  and  other  l.i>:<  rical  souvenirs,  the  his- 
tory of  the  naval  bal  ties  of  the  nation.  The  Must'c  d'ArtiUerie 
does  for  war,  but  leHs  thoroughly,  what  the  Marine  JCnseum 
does  in  its  own  department,  and  Uvw  .m  similar  museums 
in  other  countries.  Of  musical  mii~.  uiii^,  i)erhui>,s  the  most 
im|x>rtant  is  the  Mu>ioe  Instrumental,  fouuued  by  Clapisson, 
attachnl  to  the  Conservatory  of  Musio  in  Pa'ri«,  tlmt  in 
Bruxst'ls,  and  that  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  magniflcent  collection  of  musical  instruments  at 
South  Kensington,  but  its  contents  are  selected  with  refer- 
enie  to  their  suggi'sliveui'^ss  in  tlecorativi'  art.  There  is  a 
Tbealrical  Museum  at  the  .Vcadeinie  b^anfaise  in  Paris,  a 
Mnaeum  of  Journalisni  nt  Aniwerj),  and  Museums  of  Peda- 
gogy in  Paris  and  HL  Petersbur];.  These  are  professional 
ntber  than  adentilo  or  educational,  m  are  perhaps  also 


the  Museum  of  Practical  Fish-culture  at  South  Kewnngton 
and  the  .Museums  of  Hygiene  in  Ixindon  and  Wasblngten. 
Th»  I'^yt  hological  Museum  founded  by  Mantegazza  in  rlor- 
eiK  >  111  l      is  the  only  one  of  its  kimi. 

The  value  of  archa-ological  collections,  both  historio  and 
pn-historic,  has  long  been  understood.  The  mu^ums  of 
I^tndon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Roiur  iic^  i!  no  com- 
mcnt.  In  the  Pealxidy  Museum  in  Cambn>!gf,  li.e  Metro- 
tM>litan  Mu-'i'Uin  !n  New  York,  and  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington  iin  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  man 
in  America  in  the  pro-Columbian  period,  ooUeotions  which 
are  yearly  growing  m  significance  as  they  are  made  then^ 
ject  of  investigation,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  ef 
material  of  this  kind  in  the  handsel  otlbAr  institutions  and 
of  private  collectors  in  the  U.  S. 

Museums  of  natural  history  contain  thcmt  objects  which 
illustrate  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  animals,  minerals,  and 
plants^  and  whatever  illustrates  their  origin,  growth,  fuo^ 
tions,  structure,  and  geographical  distribution,  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  the  past.  Museums  of  natural  histoiy  aim  an- 
thropology meet  on  common  ground  in  man.  In  practics 
the  former  usually  illustrates  the  relations  of  man  loatlitr 
animals ;  the  latter,  man  in  his  relations  to  other  men.  Bvsiy 
great  nation  has  its  museum  of  nature.  Pro)>abIv  tin  natu- 
ral history  depart  nii  iit  df  British  Museum  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, with  il^  tlirif  t'n  iii  ilii  isjons — zoological,  botanical, 
and  geological.  Tli.'  >(iim'<' 'l  lIistoireNaturellc,  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants  in  I'liri-.  fnuiiiic'l  in  1795,  with  its  galleries 
of  anatomy,  anthroiiology,  zoiilogy,  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  is  one  of  t lie  ni(>st  extensive,  but  far  leas  potent  in 
science  now  than  in  the  days  of  Cu%'ier.  In  Washington 
there  is  the  National  Museum,  with  its  great  anthropologic- 
al, zoological,  (Mttanical,  mineralogical,  and  geological  col- 
lections, ailministerefl  under  one  organization,  together  with 
a  large  a«Mitinrin!  department  of  arts  and  industries  of 
technology.  Tin'  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  the  Museum  of  the  Acatlemyof  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  .Society  of  Natural  History,  the 
r'alifnrnia  Af-n.h  ii-.y  (  f  S.  i.  in  t^s,  ihe  Peabody  Museum  of 
Viil'j  Cwlk'gt.',  the  ]•;.  M,  M;i><  iiin  of  Princeton  University, 
the  Museum  of  Arctiawlygi'  and  Paleontology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Peiinsylvaaia,and  tlie  MUwauliee  Publio  Huasum 
are  also  im|K>rtanl. 

Passing  to  siie4'ialized  natural  history  collections,  perhaps 
the  meet  noteworthy  an?  ?!i<.so  ilevoted  to  zoClogy.  and  chief 
among  them  is  that  at  ilnrvrird  University,  known  as  the 
Mu.senm  of  Comparative  Zoology,  which  was  founded  bj 
Agastiiz  "to  illusirute  the  history  of  creation  aafiir  as  the 
prt^nt  state  of  knowlwlge  reveals  that  history,"  and  was 
in  18H7  nroiiounce<l  by  the  English  naturalist  Alfreil  Rus- 
sell Wallace  "to  be  far  in  a«lvani-e  of  similar  institutions  in 
Eun>[)e  as  an  educational  institution,  whether  as  regards  the 
gr!i(  rnl  ]<ublic,  the  private  student,  or  the  s|H><-ialist."  Neil 
ii>  (  .iiiiliridge,  after  the  zoSloincal  sections  of  the  museums 
of  Luiiiion  and  Paris,  stand  tne  collections  in  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  in  Vienna,  and  those  of  the  zoological  mU!«eumsiB 
Berlin.  Levden.  Copenhagen,  and  Christiania,  and  the  mu- 
seums of  Brussels,  Florence,  and  La  Plntn,evnch  in  [>alieon- 
tological  materials.  The  university  muissams  at  Oxford 
au<l  Cambridge  and  tiie  Liverpool  mnssums  are  ako  note- 
wort  hy. 

Among  botanical  mnasnms,  that  in  the  Royal  Oanlens  at 
Kew,  near  London,  iajm-eminentt  with  its  colo^vji)  herba- 
rium containing  thefineat  ooUectiao  in  the  wurM,  n\id  its 
s(>ecial  museum  of  economic  bOUmy,  founded  in  1M7.  both 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  collection  of  living  plants.  There 
is  also  in  Berlin  the  Royal  Botanical  Museum,  founde^l  in 
181H  as  the  Royal  Herbarium ;  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Her- 
baria of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden.  The  Natural  Her- 
barium in  Wastiington  is  the  property  of  the  Smithaoniait 
Institute  and  of  the  Dc|tartment  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  gisilngical  and  mineralogical  coUections  the 
mineral  cabinet  in  \  ienno,  arranged  in  the  imnerial  castle, 
is  among  the  first.  The  Museum  of  Practical  Geolosr^'  in 
London,  which  is  attturhei]  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingilom,  was  founded  in  1837  to  exhibit  the  col- 
lections of  the  survey,  in  order  to  show  the  applications  of 
geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  The  aepartment  of 
eri'Tif'mic  cr  i>logy  in  tne  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Clli- 
i-ii.'!'.  .'in  iM^now'th  of  the  de|Mrtmenl  of  mines  in  UmwU^ 
billon  of  IbU'i,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 

Of  museums  of  anatomy  there  are  thirty  of  considerable 
magnitude,  ail  of  which  have  grown  up  in'  ooonectioo  with 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  eseept  the  magnificent 
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Amy  Metlical  Museum  in  Washington.  The  Modifal  Mu- 
■enm  c4  th«  Kojal  Cullttgc  of  Surgeons  in  liondon  u  prob- 
•blT  fliat  in  importanue. 

MuMums  of  technolojcjr,  or  indofltrial  museums,  are  de- 
voted to  the  inilu«trtal  arts  and  to  manufactures,  antl  ex- 
hibit (1)  materials  anU  their  ttoaiaaa;  tools  and  macbin- 
erj ;  (3)  metboda  and  proccswa ;  (<l)  pnduete  and  results. 
In  this  gToap  would  b«  included  museums  of  agriculture,  as 
that  of  theTJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton; of  milling,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
in  Loodon,  in  part,  and  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines 
in  Paris;  and  of  fisheries,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Fiah-onlturc  in  South  Kensington,  and  the  nsheries  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Mtjwom  in  Washinjiton,  which  formed 
■o  important  a  fejitun'  <if  the  Int^umutional  I'Msheries  Ex- 
hibition in  I<«rlin  in  18H0  and  in  Loudon  in  liti*S ;  muse- 
ums of  textiles,  such  as  the  museums  of  tapestries  in  Flor- 
ence, that  in  the  Escorial  in  Spain,  and  that  at  the  Uol)elin 
establishment  no«r  Paris ;  of  the  ceramic  industries,  such  as 
tho  Sevres  Museum  in  Paris,  and  indeed  su»*h  fv»l|p(  tions  nrf 
usually  included  in  museums  of  decorative  (irt.'im-  uf  wliith 
may  m  fnnnd  in  every  great  city;  museums  of  iransportu- 
tion,  liy  f.ir  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  iiaihvay 
Museum  now  (1804)  being  formed  in  eonnretion  with  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Cliiniijo,  whu  !i  has  also  im- 
portant wHrtctions  in  other  tcchniili>i;i''al  fiold?.  A  enllec- 
tion  i>f  wastu  products  and  undevelnpoil  suiistunces  ii-iniilly 
form?  li  part  rif  th«»  technological  iiinsiums ;  sini  iIkti'  nrr 
g|K-ciH!  iiiusinim';  nf  animal  pro«luct<.  sm.-li  hs  ilmt  iit  ilic 
fi«thnal  Green  Museum  in  Lomluo,  and  uf  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, such  M  tlM  Mqmiub  of  BmBOBlc  Botaoy  «t  K«v»  aav 

liondrtn. 

t'oiiimcri.  iftl  imisi'uras  exhibit  ^aliil>li'  artit'lcri  of  all  kinds, 
with  ilhistnitiKii-.  i>f  iiiiirkets,  lUL-niis  (if  cMiiuiu'rciiil  distri- 
bution, fiDi'i-.s.  iirnl  Oi  iMitiiLToiul  lifniiiinl  Biid  M.iji[ily.  One  tif 
the  best  of  tht's<?  is  the  Mus^'h'  de  M>'l!i>  at  (ilifnt.  Commer- 
citil  musouins  im  especijilly  usfful  in  ^Ti'Jit  ccnlcrs  of  manu- 
lucliirM  ami  tnidf,  I'spi'i-ijiUy  wlicn  coupled  \\i\h  iiu  pfHcient 
aervici'  of  fiiretcu  (■(jrre>|H)iuleiitH.  Siic-li  iiuiseuins  iiuiy  1«' 
jjropiTly  conue.cli.ti  with  a  lerliiiolei^ical  niu.«.'am,  althuu^li 
It?  methods  are  likely  lo  be  iiiorc  akin  tii  the  exhiliiti'in.  ex- 
po5iti'>n,  or  fair,  tnTolviiit:  a  freijueiit  renewal  uf  extiiluts  in 
connection  with  C'lminereial  eharij^es.  and  uNo  ci'rtain  fea- 
tures of  competitiMii  and  advertising  display  on  the  part  of 
pfivate  exhiliitors. 

The  priuci[>ai  typtJS  of  museurns  have  been  referred  to  in 
connection  with  a'clas»illeaii.'ii  haseil  on  tl'.eir  <-oiiients.  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary'  lu  ruview  thuiu  under  the  second 
form  of  classification  proposed  at  tho  begitniinK'  of  this 
article.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  every  trreat  na- 
tional capital  has  a  single  museum, or  a  group  of  tliem,  sii)>- 
ported  b^'  lh«  ttational  goreniinent,  and  inliniately  ma- 
nected  with  natioiml  educational  enterprises. 

In  Italy,  while  there  are  national  museums  in  Kotne  and 
Florence,  the  whole  country  is  under  the  control  e-f  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  charged  Willi  the  preservation  of  the 
trea-sures  of  history  and  art.  The  treasures  of  every  church 
and  monastery  are  under  public  control,  and  nuuiv  uf  these 
and  other  tiublic  edifices  have  been  ileclared  public  monu- 
ments. The  tract  in  which  the  Furum  at  Home  a  situated 
has  baan  constituted  an  ouUluor  muMOiD,  under  tlw  nune 
of  tbo  PaasagiiUa  Archeologica. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  estab- 
li^ml  as  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  1H46,  is 
ehargad  with  the  care  of  all  the  collections  of  the  Govern- 
mant*  Tbera  are  also,  however,  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
tbft  XaTAl  Maaeam  «C  Hygiene,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
ATt»  tha  Uttar  under  tbe  control  of  a  private  corporation. 

Tba  modara  mnaeam  is  the  latert  of  tbe  great  agmoies 
whidt  have  boen  dsrekpad  Cor  th»  incrsose  and  diffiwot  of 
IcBcmledM.MidlntbbfHyaeltT'ttstandabTthealdeol  tha 
KoAwmfy,  tha  teaiaad  locietif,  and  the  publia  library;  The 
nasenn  is  avm  more  ohiaalT  in  touch  with  the  maaKa  than 
tba  oiuTcrsity  or  the  laamea  aooiety,  and  quite  aa  much  m 
as  the  public  Ubiwnr,  wMlei  atan  more  than  the  libmrv.  it 
is  •  noent  oatgrowro of  pudara  tenden<^ of  thought.  It  is 
maintained  bv  many  tliat  the  dagrta  of  eivilicaUon  to  which 
any  nation,  city,  or  piorinco,  haa  attainad  is  bast  shown  by 
the  ebaiaoter  of  its  public  maasuma  and  the  liberality  with 
vbieb  they  are  malutainad.        GnBOX  Btowx  Oooot. 

MashrooK'p^lioiiIiif :  Sea  Toxicoloot. 

Maahroom  [(by  folk-atjrtnology  from  mwaft  and  room) 
Snm  0.  Fr.  aiaiiac*tro»  >  Fr.  mowawnm ;  of.  mmtm.  Doss] : 


popular  name  of  edible  Fungi  of  the  order  nymenomyeete(e, 
espct'iallr  species  of  the  genus  Agarieiu.  (See  Food.)  In 
the  U.  S.  the  name  toadstool  is  appHadto  nearly  every  kind 
of  parasol-shaped  mushroom,  the  common  belief  being  tliat 
ther  are  poisooottS. 

The  common  mushroom.  AgarieuA  camptslris,  is  a  species 
of  the  ^jrnn'eae«a,  the  first  family  of  the  Ilymenomyeettm 
(see  FuNGLs),  growing  almost  ever^here.  U  i«  the  famoua 
champignon  of  the  French,  prattota  of  the  Italians,  and 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  upward  of  a  score  of  synonyms. 
The  fleshy  pileus  is  white  in  the  voung  state,  becoming  of  a 
yellowish  brown  when  mature.  It  usually  grows  in  clusters 
and  never  attains  a  ^reat  size.  The  ring  is  present  and 
conspicuous.  Though  subiwt  to  many  variations,  it  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  ilesliy  pilcns,  solid  sti{ie,  and  pink- 
colored  gills,  often  becoming  purple  with  age.  It  is  the 
most  generally  eaten  of  esculent  fungi.  This  mushroom  is 
used  lo  a  gn^at  extent  as  an  article  of  food  in  Fran^'e,  and 
especially  in  Paris,  around  which  it  is  lnr;.'ely  cuhivaled; 
old  deserted  mininjr-caves  hiive  l>een  ai>prft|iriated  for  tho 
]iurpeise,  and  many  miles  of  mushnwm-iHHls  are  reached  by 

I  the  aid  of  ladders  and  lanterti«.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
wild  state  scattered  over  a  rich  lucadow  or  (lasture  in  early 

'  Tnomin^j  after  a  warm  shower  in  the  nipht.  Thf<  mtj«hroom 
is  only  one  of  over  l,OtHj  well-defined  sjiecie-  of  the  genus 
,1  (/fjriVw.v.  at  least  one-fourth  of  which  are  ri'tt  only  harm- 
less, lull  well  worthy  the  time  and  care  of  the  market-" 
j,'ariieuer.  Closely  related  to  A.  campeslrit  is  A.  arvurmit, 
polMilarly  called  '•  meadow-mushroom."  from  it-s  place  of 
growth.  It  is  larger  timn  A.  r«w»;»Jt/rf>,  jitmnpT  in  flavor, 
and  less  esteemed.  From  its  si/e  ai.d  eoars4'ness  ii  lias  in 
England  received  the  name  of  "  ii<irse-miishroom."  S]'eci- 
mcns  are  mentioned  weii^hin^,'  14  lb.  The  "  nail  fiiii).'us," 
A.  mculentfiii.  is  the  smallest  species  used  for  food.  The 
jiileiis  rioes  not  exceeri  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  flat  and 
ciar  colorwi.  It  is  found  in  fir  »n<«ls,  and  is  usi^d  larcelv 
in  Vienna  as  a  flavor  for  .<iaucvs  under  the  name  n(  AVo/i 
scAtmiHWi.  One  of  the  most  [mi«onf>u»  spet-ies  of  the  |:enus 
is  the  "fly  ae-arii-."'  ^1.  tiiii-ir'irni.%  so  named  bccausi>  the 
fuiif^ns  is  often  steeped  and  the  sohitinn  used  for  the  lie- 
struetion  of  tln'  house-fly.  The  pilcus  is  raised  upon  a  long 
stipe,  reaching  a  dlunieter  of  4  lo  0  iiielie-.  liavjntr  its  bright 
red  surface  studded  with  large  white  proiulicrances.  ^"err 
tl<js*;ly  allieij  to  the  fly  agaric  i.s  A.  ettrnfcm,  ihoiiL;h  no-t 
poisonous  and  very  i  xeelletit  tor  food.  It  can  always  lie 
di>(t!njriushed  by  lis  yellow  gills,  while  A.  muitfnriux  has 
them  of  a  pure  dead  white.  'I'he  |,'eiius  Coprinuit  differs 
from  Ai/iirii-ii.s  mainly  in  the  dt  li(|ue«<  ent  chnractor  of  the 
f;ills.  ( '.  f'*'/ir)^/«  is  the  lemlini,'  escnh-nt  sper'ies,  ami  com- 
iniiuds  fitteiitiijii  by  its  siii)Ciilar  anil  ^'racefiil  form.  Tbe 
whole  surface  is  (lelicale  and  silky,  the  cap  tmped  with 
brown  at  the  top  and  gra^i.sh  at  the  hase,  so<in  ln-cium'ujj 
covertNl  with  scales.  The  gills  are  very  clo-e  toi^'-e'her,  mid 
|mss  in  color  fr»>in  pink  to  brown.  The^e  i>luiii»  4>boul<i  al- 
ways be  ^•atlii  r''d  liefore  they  begin  to  delirjuescc.  In  the 
geiius  Curtinarim  the  vuil  is  composed  of  arachnoid  threads 
and  the  snores  are  rusty.  The  edible  species  are  few  in 
number.    In  Jfygrophoms  the  main  feature  is  the  waxy 

I  character  of  the  hyineniuni.  There  arc  thn-e  siH-cii-s  of 
culinary  importance,  the  l>est  b<;ing  the  small  pun*  while 
If.  t'trffinrtt«.  It  is  common,  and.  like  the  brown  H.pra- 
tfnti»,  is  found  in  open  pastures.  The  members  oi  tbe 
genus  TjOftariuM  are  distinguished  by  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  them  when  bruisiM.  L,  (hlietomti  has  the 
orange-colored  pileus  marked  wilh  r.oncs  of  a  darker  color. 
The  milk  is  at  nnst  vellow,  simi  turuiug  i^reco.  This  species 
deserves  its  name  deiicioaut,  and  is  aoaght  lor  and  biffUy 
prixed  by  all  lorers  of  edible  Fungi,  Jtussvlio  «maMm,a8  ita 
name  would  indicat^  acia  as  an  emetic  to  most  penon% 
though  a  few  can  eat  it  with  impunity.  It  may  be  dlstin- 
gniahed  br  lU  nay  jSeva,  brittle  joUa,  and  wUla  stipe 
dotted  with  red  spots.  The  gens  CitHtharatbu  has  thick 
branched  gilb,  wit  h  edges  blunt  and  roundish.  C.  eibariut 
is  the  beantiful  liiile  yellow  ehanterelle  so  highly  estcpmed 
by  the  Fn'nob.  It  is  easily  distinguished  oy  its  bright 
golden-yt  Mow  color,  and  odor  much  naembling  ripe  apri- 
cots. In  MaraMHtua  the  speeiea  are  characterized  bybaV' 
ing  a  dry  hvnienium,  folds  thick  and  tough  and  acute  at 
the  edge.  The  species  are  generally  quite  small.  M.onodt*, 
from  its  peculiarity  of  growing  in  drolea,  and  the  early 
superstitious  belief  that  these  rings  had  some  connection 
with  elfis  and  goblins,  has  long  been  known  as  the  fairy- 
ring  fungus,"  These  rinea  are  now  known  to  be  formed  oy 

I  tlio  sprMding  out  in  aU  directions  of  a  cluster  of  these 
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plants,  the  resalt  of  the  exhsnBtion  of  th«  soarbhment 
direotly  beueath.  It  is  s  retf  •mull  uid  oommoD  8peci«8, 
and  has  gained  a  ^uod  reputation  among  anabiooiD^ten 
M  furnishing  a  dehoate  dish. 

In  the  seonnd  family  of  the  SgmenomifulM.  JVtjfpmfaeem. 
the  giUe  of  the  AgarieoMm  are  teplacm)  by  p<»es  i>r  UiW-a. 
*tb»  g/Bom  Bolettu  has  the  pores  easily  scpamtiMl.  aiui  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  esculent  spwi«e,of  which  £.  eduliii  is 
the  most  important.  The  iiilens  is  smootli  and  brown,  with 
the  tubes  at  first  yeUov,  mcomuig  creen  fay  ag«.  The  n- 
tioulation  of  the  stem  is  one  of  the  wading  ofaaractcristics 
of  the  speoios.  It  is  an  iiiliabitaiit  of  the  wotxls.  S4>ine 
prefer  to  this  tho  B.  wnfhtUis,  vhich  is  an  early  summer 
•pecies.  B.  luridua  is  .somutimes  eaten  without  nartii.  )>ut 
anoulil  not  rank  ainoiie  escnlent  speeics.  It  has  a  iiilrus  -i 
to  6  inches  broad,  andvarying  in  color  from  a  brick-red  to 
brown.  The  flesh  is  at  first  yellow,  changing  to  blue.  In 
the  fvnoa  Polyponu  the  pores  arc  not  easily  separated,  and 
many  of  them  are  without  steins.  A  few  speoies  are  of 
worth  as  articles  of  diet.  P.  giganteu*  and  /'.  intybw-tott^ 
are  of  very  large  size,  a  single  specimen  sometimes  weij^hing 
40  lb.  Tn»v  both,  like  many  other  apecies  of  the  nvnus, 
grow  upon  the  tninka  of  tiMS.  In  ntnering  them  for  food 
it  is  best  to  eeleet  the  younger  spedmens,  and  u»c>  only  the 
inner  portion.  P.  f&miitttanm  Is  touch-wo«M)  or  "  punk," 
and  grows  to  a  ^reat  extent  on  the  trunks  of  dewl  do 
'cayinff  ln>e».  The  property  of  ito  being  himinnus  iu  the 
dsiric  Baa  long  been  known.  Amadou  or  Uerniun  tinder  is 
•  eommefeialijroduct  from  this  and  severnl  other  species  of 
^lyporu*.  It  consists  of  slices  of  the  plant  beat«n  out  in 
thin  strips  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  It  is  used  as  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  start  ing  a 
fire.  The  last  genus  of  rttlyptrrneeti  is  Fiitulina,  c-hantc- 
teiued  bv  having  the  hymenium  inferior  and  a  papillated 
■nirfhoe  wlten  ymm^,  which  changes  into  tubes  IjoMing  the 
•poiMi  F.  hipa/ii  ii.  flamed  frum  its  resemblance  to  the 
Ifvor, fa Heshy  ami  j u i<  y .  nud  very  anpropriitoly bears  Uie com- 
mon name  of  beefsteak  fiiii^its.  It  assnmMagreat  variety 
of  forms,  from  that  of  a  strawberry  to  that  of  a  tongue. 
When  cut  it  resembles  a  beet-rool.  It  grows  upon  trunks 
of  trees  throughout  the  summer,  and  b  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  third  family  of  the  Hymmnmyrtte<r  is  termed  i/yrf- 
vtaeea,  in  which  the  leading  characteristic  \s  the  numerous 

f>rr)jti  till};  s[iiiu»«  or  teeth,  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
iviiii'iiiuin  is  .»|iroad.  Tho  most  common  edible  species  is 
Jtudnum  repandum,  found  in  woimIs  and  shadv  i>laoea.  The 
pileus  is  fleshy,  regular,  and  red,  lobed,  or  unilulated,  tpiaes 
pale- yellow,  stem  i  inches  lon»r.  When  raw  it  has  a  peppery 
taste  and  the  odor  of  horscnuli^ili.  Less  common.  //.  coral- 
hides  in  its  yoang  state  much  re8cml>les  a  caulifiower,  lie- 
cause  of  its  peculiar  branching.  It  is  a  tree-inhabiting 
plant,  and  is  esculent.  If.  mput-mednta,  as  ita  name  would 
suggest,  has  tho  branching  top  of  the  one  just  mtntione^l. 
Among  others  used  for  food  are  H.  aubitquamoitum  and  J/. 
rufMcen*.  The  members  of  the  family  C'lnmriawe  are 
easily  recognized  by  being  club-shaped,  fleshy,  and  branch- 
ing. Among  these  are  found  a  number  of  tnlible  species. 
The  most  beautiful  colored  species  is  Clamriaamtthygliun, 
It  ia  of  a  fine  violet  color,  and  is  seldom  foand  in  large 
quantitie.s.  Dr.  ('art!>  enumerates  thirteen  specitrs  of  tV«t- 
iHiria  vMen  in  t'jirnlinn,  liut  they  are  gciierally  little  known. 
In  the  family  Tremeliaeem,  or  the  gelatinous  Fungi,  only 
one  species  had  rwcivcd  much  attention  as  an  artii'le  of 
food — vix„  the  curious  "Jew's  ear,"  Hirneola  auricuht- 
iudie.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Inmmn  ear.  This  apeoiee  is  collected  in  Urge  qoantitiea  in 
Tahiti  an(i  sbippad  In  a  dried  stats  to  CHuna,  where  it  is 
used  for  soap. 

'I'here  are  no  simple  mles  that  may  be  taken  aa  infallible 

fiiidcH  for  distinpnshiiig  ciwiilent  from  poisonous  s|H-f  ies. 
he  following  rules  arc  oiilv  of  n  general  character,  having 
some  exceptions:  (1)  -IfoiVf  ftrt'uA/ f^/or/i  (this  would  throw 
out  the  highly  prixt<l  chanterelle  of  the  French  nnd  several 
Other  species) ;  (2)  m<vid  those  tbnl  rfirimfe  color  irhen  cut  or 
hnhen',  (U)  niHtid  tho»e  irit/i  a  milky  jiiicr  (Liictarins  dfli- 
cinnim  has  a  milky  juice,  and  is  still  delicious) ;  (  li  tho!<e  tliat 
deliqueiice  should  br  divided — the  Coprinua  comatus  is  a 
grand  exception  to  this  nile.  The  safest  of  all  rules  is. 
never  to  use  a  fungus  about  which  there  is  aiiv  doubt;  this 
will  re^iuire  a  thoruu:;h  acrpmiiitaiire  with  at  )('H'-t  a  few  of 
the  edible  s|K-eics,  which  will  take  no  iiioru  time  Ihuii  to  In- 
come familiar  with  the  satne  nuitiber  of  sliriilR>  or  tr«M's. 
Care  shouhl  also  l)o  exi-rclMfd  to  gnlhur  only  the  fresh 
plants,  and  they  should  not  Im  allowed  to  remain  a  lung 


time  before  being  eaten.  Climate  and  the  seasons  seem  to 
exert  an  influence  over  fungi  aa  n^rda  their  edible  quail- 
ties.  A  moch  larger  per  cent,  of  tlie  apting  spedea  are  edi- 
ble than  those  of  autumn. 

Most  fungi  require  for  their  best  development  a  moi^t 
atmosphere,  with  the  exclusi<ui  of  bright  sunlight.  The 
common  and  most  successful  method  of  cultivating  the 
mushroom  and  edible  toadstooU  is  to  mix  fresh  honwdung 
with  loam  in  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  t<M>  violent  f«f- 
meatation,  when  it  is  put  in  long  narrow  beds  of  a  f»M>l  or 
IS  inches  in  height  in  the  ceiilt-r,  into  which  the  niycelium 
or  spawn  is  placed,  and  the  whole  coated  over  with  a  layi-r 
of  loam.  Triese  beds  are  usually  protecleil  from  the  light 
III!  t  oryiitg  inlluenceaof  the  sun  by  low  sheds,  having  Uw 
r  i'>fs  tlii4;<;he«l  to  preTMlt  too  rapid  evajioration  of  moisture. 
A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  is  often  placed  directly  upon 
the  beda. 

RiBLiooaAPBT. — For  extendMl  information,  the  reader  may 
con-sult  Kobinson,  On  Mushrootn-eullure  (London,  IbTOi; 
Cuthill,  On  ihe  Culture  of  the  Mushroom  (18C1);  Kromb' 
holz,  AVMdungrn  und  Btsehreibunpen  der  SchwSmvu 
(I'rague,  1831);  (".  II.  Pcr8i>on,  Tntite  surUs  Champignon* 
eomesliblvs  (Paris,  1818);  F.  S.  Cordier,  Iliat.  et  Deser.  dtt 
Chfimpignons  alimmtaires  et  t>enhteux  (Paris,  1836) ;  Dr. 
Bodham,  Treatise  on  the  Esculent  Funguses  of  England 
(London,  IH^) :  M.  ('.  Cooke,  British  Edible  Fungi  (ItJOl); 
Mrs»  T.  J.  Hussev,  Illustrations  of  British  Mycology  (Loo- 
don,  lii06)i  J.  i,  Paulet,  Uonagraphit  des  Champ^nvM 
(Puia,  1860).  8eealaothBartic]aaFvxai,lfoRKL»auaVii»' 
xaau  Eomwa.  Wiluim  O.  Failow. 

Bevbed  bjr  Cbaelbb  E.  Biasir. 

Hnale  [rit  0.  Fr.  from  Lat.  mu'giea  =  Gr.  ^Muatui  (k. 
t/x«^).  *rt  ov  er  which  the  Muaeapnaidod,  especially  lyria 
tKKjtry  set  to  niu?:ic,  liL  fuiu.  of  ^HwniRiri  pertaining  to  the 
Muses,  derir.  of  Msivw,  MueesJ:  •  auooaaaion  of  combina- 
tion of  sounds  ananged  with  audi  connection  and  mutual 
relation  as  to  express  to  the  ear  some  distinct  form  or  trsin 
of  thought,  and  awaken  certain  corresponding  em'jti'  t -. 
Sounds  when  thus  regulated  affect  the  mind  through  the 
ear,  aa  painting  and  sculpture  under  similar  conditions  af- 
fect it  through  the  eye.  The  hUiter,  however,  deal  with 
tangible  objects,  or  with  ideeafMnied  from  material  lyites 
and  their  attribute*,  while  the  agency  of  music  is  limited  to 
certain  relations  existing  between  sounds,  variously  ordered 
and  combined,  and  the  inward  springs  of  emotion.  In  all 
time  post,  and  even  among  the  rudest  tril^es  and  naticinSi 
wo  find  trat^'es  of  effort  to  make  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
subservient  to  the  stirring  up  of  pkatsurable  or  other  feel- 
ings. (See  Ethnolooy.)  To  some  such  impulse  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  not  only  the  pn.Mluction  of  tnc  mugh  draw- 
ings. chiMrliiigs.  and  carvings  often  found  among  tribes 
and  nations  of  l>arl»arians.  but  also  the  varied  and  perse- 
vering attemhta  of  the  same  untutored  races  to  find  giali- 
flcalion  for  the  ear  amid  the  din  and  clanir  of  their  Ivper- 
feet  musical  instruments.  The  result*  inlNtth  cases  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  strange  in  their  conception  nnd  often 
mrrvcloua  in  their  ugliness.  From  this  ^latc  of  primitive 
nuleneaa  the  progress  of  the  fintr  arts  u.  hi^'ln  r  stages  of  cul- 
tivation was  not  equally  rapid.  All  histoncAl  rmirds,  and 
the  SI  ill  existing  monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity,  l»ear 
evidence  thnt  architecture,  painting,  and  acolptaiPe  grad- 
ually ro!°e  to  [icrfectioii,  while  music  still  remained  a  sunject 
of  dark  and  confnsix!  Mjeculation.  For  lon^  ages,  ajid  even 
through  the  nni>\  tirilliant  periods  of  ancient  civilizatifin 
and  intellectual  spletid'H.  it  wn-i  the  fate  of  music  to  be  an 
enigma  defying  all  s<,|iii  inn  ;  and  we  read  of  no  master- 
minds spniitririir  "p  t"  reveal  its  long-hidden  lieantics  or  to 
diwm't  r  an  1  ss -r.  ni;ii ize  its  real  prineii*!es  till  near  the 
clos<!  vi  till  Mi  iillp-  Aues.  The  music  of  the  prewnt  day, 
both  as  11  Sri.  (11  <  iiii  i  )iu  art,  is  therefore  a  growth  of  the 
last  three  or  four  centuries;  nnd  (with  a  rapidity  eqiiale<l 
only  by  the  rise  and  advance  of  Gothic  arxdiitecture)  it  has 
already  rt>nched  so  high  a  stage  of  development  as  seemiAgiy 
to  leave  little  room  for  further  discovery,  either  is  ita  scien- 
tific or  practical  and  mechanical  departments. 

In  tin  preaent  article  it  is  purposed  to  give  in  a  simple 
manner  a  general  view  or  outline  of  the  musical  system  as 
no\f  ordinarily  uiKlerslotxl  and  received ;  and  as  it  is  pre- 
Rumetl  that  the  reader  aln>ady  potssesscs  some  eiejneutary 
knowledge  of  imisic,  it  will  U-  the  less  necessary  U>  enter 
into  details  on  Notatiox,  Scale,  Mode,  nnd  other  prclinji- 
nary  matters,  concerning  which  full  information  will  be 
f  ouitd  ttoder  their  respectire  beads  iu  the  present  worlc 
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«y  conveniently  be  rej^nrdwl  as  either  musical  or 
mmusicaL  This  distinct i<>n  is  irn-s|i(i-tivc  of  their  sevcrul 
qaalitiflfl  M  loud  or  soft,  Imrsh  or  F<mu«ith,  et<-. ;  f<ir  cerlnin 
sounds  which  are  e^-ntiiiUy  nusical  may  ncvcrthcU^ss  be 
p«inful  to  tht>  car,  while,  on  tin  contrary,  oth<rr<«  wiiich  itre 
StricUy  wunusical  may  have  no  such '  unpii-a<4itit  ctTcct. 
Tlw  ndicsl  peculiarity  or  mark  of  a  musical  sound  ia  that 
it  possesjics  a  definite  pileh  (or  intcllifdhlc  ffrade  of  acule- 
ncss),  ari^in^  from  the  numln-r,  c'luality,  and  ficnnaiicncc 
of  the  vibrations  Ki^ea  torth  by  the  txMly  from  which  Uie 
aoand  proceeds.  The  pitch  (i.  e.  the  dc^^rcc  of  acuteness 
or  ffravlty)  of  any  such  tiound  is  de}>endcutoa  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations'  excited  by  the  sunun>u3  body.  It  is  esti- 
liut«d  tiiat  a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  giving 
the  Wliad  represented  by  C  C  C  C'  will  make  82  vibratiuTis 
in  a  second  of  tiiiii> ;  fm-  (hr  m-tave  aljove — viz,,  C  C  C — liie 
vibrations  will  He  (14,  nr  ilniihU;  the  original  nuniljcr ;  for 
CC  the  vibratimw  iin>  (piHiiruplwl  in  rapidity,  beini;  12H 
in  a  second  :  mA.  ><>  <>ii  for  the  still  hif^hcr  oi'tavos.  These 
Tarious  o<?tave  sounds  dtflcr  fn)m  each  otlu?r  only  in  their 
relative  acutcness.  just  as  the  letters  A,  a,  a  differ  only  in 
point  of  si/.f.  The  intermediate  sounds  passed  over  in  ris- 
ing from  niie  ('  to  another  have  also  tncir  proportionate 
rates  of  vibration  ;  and  when  thpiTi'tieally  considered  such 
intermediate  sounds  may  Iw  aliiii>s|  inilnile  in  nunilicr; 
but  for  practicnl  piirposes  the  system  of  music  is  founiUnl 
on  a  select  nuitiln'r  nf  these  {Kiasible  musical  w)unds,  form- 
ing a  scale  or  series ;  and  it  is  found,  both  by  experiment 
and  by  a  certain  demand  of  the  human  ear,  that  the  de- 
grees "r  intcrval-i  thus  nf'l(v>t(»«l  mmt  follow  each  other  in 
•  certain  tjnlor.  nutubor,  and  in""-ijuiilily  nf  (li>l)ini  <-  ti>  tit 
them  for  luu.-iioil  use.  These  mtervnls.  counting  upwarii 
from  a  root  or  startiTif,''iwint,  are  kn.iwti  as  ihc  Mroml, 
third,  fourth,  tiftli.  sixtli,  iiml  seventh,  «nii  tin  y  an'  c'lm- 
monly  asciTtdiiii'il  liy  liiviiiinij  a  souniling-vt rin^'  into  <iin  - 
half,  one-thinl,  onr-fi)iirrli,  <•!<■.,  of  iljt  len;;(li,  ilm-i  piiniii^- 
all  the  sounds  nece^silry  furthf  fliliag  up  of  i  lu- ixtfive.  ilii 
the  article  Mosoriiuiii)  tlii-!  i>rf>co?««  is  ilcwnlji-ii.)  Ttic 
notes'  t>r  <<«uiid^*  thus  oV(tiiiiic(l  u^^•  iiiitiii'<l  liftiT  tin:'  lirst 
8<>vr'ii  IcltiT-i  i»f  the  aJphalirt,  thi-  l>  ttiTs  I'I'iml,'  ri')>i':itt'l  fur 
ein  li  stii'<.'i's>ive  octave.  In  Kx.  1  an  I'i'tave  .if  \\i[<  sciiU' 
(cmIIoI  the  dkUonie  scale)  is  represented  according  tu  the 
order  in  whieh  tiM  krg«  Mid  lOMll  idlervAls  tteml  to  tach 
other: 

b.  1. 

1  9  84  S  e  7H 

i  i— ] 


Here  II  vUl  be  eeea  that  in  the  conpess  of  the  octave  tbere 
Me  five  wAeis  Mgnm  or  "toneak*  wnd  two  half  degrees  or 
' eereitOiiea"  ana  that  In  a  aaiica  beginning  on  C  these 
two  aaaiitoDH  fall  botweeo  the  thini  and  fourth  and  the 
eaventh  and  eighth  degrees.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in 
the  space  from  the  first  to  tiie  third  degree  two  whole  tonc»' 
an  oomprised,  making  a  **m^|or'*  or  KreHt«r  third.  Ail 
mosic  written  on  •waie  thus  oonstrooted  is  said  to  be  in 
the  major  muii*',  and  no  similar  scale  can  be  fonned  from 
the  Botee  in  th«r  common  order  by  beginning  elsewhere 
than  on  0,  except  bv  modifying  them  by  means  of  flats  or 
sfaar^is.  This  modification  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
their  tonal  succession  ever  similar,  thus  complying  with  the 
law  which  demands  a  semitone  (or  half  step)  only  between  the 
third  and  fourth  and  seventh  and  oigiith  degrees,  in  cn.se  of 
the  major  scale  from  what^'vcr  di  i^n-e  the  scale  may  begin. 
Another  series  of  note*  wjunlly  \sA\  fitt*>d  for  the  ex|ires- 
itol  of  musical  ideas  may  U-  obtained  by  iK-ginniog  OD  A 
iartead  of  ('.  In  this  the  |H>>iti<>ns  of  the  tone*  and  •euiU 
tonee  are  widely  diOerent,  as  slmwn  in  £i.  2 : 

Ex  a. 

1  2      8  4  Ti  6  7  8 

I'll  I  1  1  I  I 

A         B     C         D         E  I«         d  A 

Ben  tta  amltones  are  from  the  second  to  the  thifd  and 
from  the  flith'ta  the  sisth.  This  kind  of  scale  ODBstilatin 
the  mim  iiMdr,  and  in  the  natural  onler  of  the  notes  it 
ann  begin  only  on  A.  The  minor  mode  is  less  perfect  than 
the  aiuor,  aa  the  whole  tone  between  the  aerenth  and 
eighth  m  the  ammding  scale  b  nnsatbhetonp  to  the  "ear, 
ana  naeda  to  be  niaed  one  semitone  higher;  but  In  doing 
this  it'tonietinua  beoooMe  nenssary  to  elevate  the  aizth 
iJao.  Tbia  seale  also  aerres  as  a  standard  formula,  and 
MiM^mA  b^  (Hi*  aaiM  means  (sharps  and  flats)  detoimines  the 


order  of  tones  and  semitones  adopted  in  modem  tonality 
for  all  minor  scales.  This  subiect  oi  the  modes,  with  epe> 
cial  reference  to  these  pccttllaritiee  Of  the  minor,  is  illua- 

trnled  in  tlii'  nrricle  &I0DE. 

Tims  far  «,  liave  noticed  only  tlie  diatonif  wale,  which 
consists  of  a  nuxlure  of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  order 
described ;  but  as  each  whole  tone  in  (hta  aude  admits  of 
division  into  two  semitones,  we  obtain  by  such  a  division 
another  form  of  scale  (called  the  chrvmatir),  consist ing  4rf 
a  complete  series  of  twelve  semitonic  intervals  in  the  coni'* 
paRs  of  the  (K-tave.  The  chromatic  scale  may  be  variomdy 
written,  either  bv  the  use  of  flats  or  sharps.  These  two 
scales  (the  diatonic  and  chromatic)  funiisli  all  the  material 
from  which  modem  music  is  coustructcil.  However  varied, 
discursive,  or  even  capricious  a  composition  may  Ite,  eithw 
in  mehxlv  or  haniiony,  all  its  tonal  degrees  are  derived  from 
the  simple  elementjs  of  one  or  other  of  these  scales.  It  re- 
mains here  to  be  noteti  that  before  the  rise  of  the  modern 
system  of  music  several  other  "  mocles,"  different  from  the 
major  and  minor,  were  in  common  use.  The  ancient  Greeks 
recognize<l  three  genera  of  scales  and  intervals — viz.,  the 
diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic,  the  \aAt  con- 
sisting of  quarter  tones.  Uf  these  genera,  however,  the 
diatonic  alone  appears  to  hnvf  fr.rmcS  the  basis  of  all  the 
music  in  actual  use,  ('T  'v\hi>  h  vmi  capable  of  being  con- 
ceive<l  and  [lerfornRHl  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  of 
intonation.  For  a  more  extended  view  of  the  fonnation 
and  characteristics  of  the  ancient  scales,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferrwl  to  the  article  Moue  (Eeele*itutieitl  Mode*). 

The  term  "  interval  "  is  uswl  to  denote  the  distance  of 
one  sound  or  note  from  aniitticr  as  rtcki  ii.-d  l>y  the  dcgn-is 
of  the  diatonic  scale.  Counting  upward  from  any  given 
aci^ree,  the  itttarvala  and  their  namaaafa  aa  leuteaentsd  la 
i-:x.8: 


atk.  Rh.  Stfa. 


rrf    f  f 


Simple  iiiicrrals  are  those  which  He  witliin  (be  I'diipass  of 
ofic  <ivluve,  as  those  in  the  example.  Cmnpiiund  intervals 
arc  tiiose  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  uf  un  rir  tavr,  a.-"  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  etc.  On  the  diatonic -ihroumtk  sciile 
the  interval  of  a  semitone  aiirnits  nf  thi-  ^li^tlnction  of  major 
or  diatonic,  and  minor  or  chiuuittUc.  The  major  semitone 
is  that  which  involves  tw^o  different  degrees  of  the  Scale,  as 
B,  C  or  E,  F;  but  the  minor  iH'mitcme  has  Ifoth  of  its  lemis 
on  the  .-wme  dcgn-e.  as  (,',  t'C  or  B,  B^j.  Each  of  the  other 
intenals  mair  be  various  in  the  number  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones comprised  in  it.  Thus  a  second  may  be  either  major, 
minor,  or  augmented,  and  a  sixth  may  be  similarly  varied, 
and  also  diminished,  though  the  notes  representing  them 
remain  on  the  same  degrees.  These  differences  are  created 
by  the  elevation  or  depn>«-ionof  the  terms  of  tboee  tnterrals 
by  the  occurrenc^e  of  shar[ts  or  flats.  In  illustration  of  this 
see  at  a  in  Fx.  4  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented  second; 
ami  at  b,  the  major,  tuiiior,  diminished,  and  augmented 
sixth: 


Msf. 


Min.     Aug.  M^]. 


Mill 


Dim.  Aug. 


V'^-  ~g«>- 

On  examining  the  eonUnU  cf  thsae  Several  Intervabtt  wIH 
be  found  that  the  minor  la  one  aendtoBe  less  than  the  major, 
the  diminished  one  switone  kss  than  the  minor,  and  the 
augmented  one  semitone  greater  than  tlie  major;  in  other 
word»,  the  mujcjr  sixth  coatiuns  nine  semitanea,  the  minor 
cotiinins  eight,  the  diminished  only  seveD,  and  the  aug- 
mcntvd  ten.  Though  all  the  intemua  may  thus  be  subject 
to  modification,  and  may  be  viewed  in  several  aspect^  yet 
the  unison,  octave,  fifth  (and  the  fourth  a«  the  inTenion  or 
compbaMnt  of  the  flftli)  are  thoiae  alone  which  nre  calU-i 
"  perfect,**  because  they  arc  proitucible  on  the  scale  in  only 
one  f<.nn,  aa  CC.  D  D,ete.,  or  C  -  G,  D  -  A.  etc  The  only 
exception  ia  the  imperfect  fifth,  B  — F,  wlii«  h.  however,  ia 
treai«d  as  perfect  in  the  progroteions  of  the  minor  s<  ah-,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  the  article  Ihtervai.  ('/.  <  at  Ks. 
S,  all  the  intervals  of  the  octave  (including  also  the  ninths 
aa  now  in  nee.  with  their  several  names,  are  given  In  their 
proper  Older  and  relaticnuL 
Certain  names  are  also  given  to  the  intervals  within  the 
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oeUtfak  to  iadlMto  tMr  fabtkos  to  tlw  root,  priID^  or  ker- 
note.  13mt  ttelnyiMteitMlf  toaOM  thelwiM:  tkft  fi^ 
■bofo  fa  tfco  icminmt 


fatiwMMMmt.  Simdwly.tbe  aftk  bdowUw  toniofotlw 
«NMIiNii«iMm/,  and  tho  thira  bctwcwi  it  and  tho  toaio  Jt  tlia 
mbmadiaiUt  tha  note  iamadiatafy  above  the  tooio  Ja eallad 
thaaintr4(Mi<e,aad  fha  intenal  dim:tlf  Ulow  tiw  tanle  ia 
tba  mib4mic  or  ImmImv  **eit.  lotanrab  ar»  abo  riaiiriilad 
aa  oonaoDant  and  diaaoaaot.  tnndanental  and  ioTartad,  oto. ; 

Tlia  intamrab  ivat  aoamafatad  «ia  tha  afamaata  of  all 
Ml  ooapoaitiOBa.  Whan  aRnigBd  in  a  eontinno«u 
aeriaa  <rf  afagfe  aoanda^  aatoatad  and  properly  linltad  togethtr. 
tba  oomponoon  ao  mada  fa  ealfad  a  mmoJ^,  and  tba  miioa 
ol  two  or  more  melodiea  in  aimnltanaotia  ntlaranoe  fa  calkd 
harmoHU.  The  subjoot  of  Hiloot  tlia  nader  trill  find  al- 
laady  dwonaaad  in  thta  worii  nndar  ita  appnpriate  head, 
and  attaattonvfU  now  ba  givoii  to  tlwt  llw  moie  Intricate 
and  aitaaaiTO  bcaach  of  tba  aofanaa  which  relates  to  har- 
Mony.  Tba  naat  primal  matim  iridah  fbnna  the  basis  of 
tho  nodem  a&notora  of  hanMM^  fa  tbna  amwaaed  by  an 
iMa  mitar  of  tba  Gamian  adiod:  '^All  moMeal  bannunr 
arfaea  fkom  tuo  ekords,  called  the  fvrtdammtat  concord  ana 
tba  fvmiiomtiilM  diteord,  and  from  tba  dlfbrent  naaa  that 
can  ba  nado  of  tham  bv  immnien,  mupmticft,  tmiieipa- 
Mmi,  and  tnmtMmt.  All  mnaioal  harmony,  even  the  most 
oomplioated,  if  only  regular,  is  reducible  to  the  said  tuo 
aftoroa,  the  fandjunentAlnote  of  which  is  called  the  fwtda- 
mmUal  bau."  These  two  ohocds  are  the  triad  and  tba  ekord 
ct  tht  tevtnth,  of  each  of  whieb  there  are  aaranl  fariatiaa. 
Any  of  tbaaa  diocda  mar  be  naed  In  a  oompkie  or  an  incom- 
plete formt  L  0.  nitb  m  their  terma  or  incMrrals  expreaaed. 
or  with  ooa  or  mora  omitted.  The  triad,  whiob  we  are  now 
tooonaT* 
diords. 


ar,  fa  tba  fint  and  ahnpleat  of  tba  two  fcmdamantal 
It  oooafaU  of  a  baaa,  with  ita  third  and  fifth,  and 


mav  be  major,  minor,  or  diminidied;  the  firat  bavinc  a 
miqor thud, tM aaeond a minortiiird, and  the ktt n muor 


third  with  a  dimfaiJabed  fifth. 
inSi.6 


Thaaa  tbna  trbda  are  abown 


Bs.  5. 


Major. 


Mlii.>r, 


nimlnl'hcd. 


A  triad  maj  ba  boflt  on  aaeh  <rf  the  natnnl  dagraaa  irfthe 
acale;  and  on  eiperfBMnt  ft  will  be  aecn  that  three  of  these 
triads  are  major,  three  am  minor,  and  the  remaining  one  is 

the  iliii)inis.bed  triad.   Scv  Ks.  6. 


Ex.  6.— Mi^.    Min.  MIn 


Mill 


Mttj,    Mill     I)im.    !Sv»  > 


In  tbb  normal  or  original  iavmal  the  triad  tba  kweat  note 
or  tarn  fa  tba  root  or  "fnadamaotal  baaa";  and  ao  long 
thfa  lowaat  tam  vamatna  unohanged  it  fa  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferenoe  whether  the  other  terma  (the  third  and  fifth)  stand 
in  dioaa  or  dfapaned  rolaUan  to  It,  Oneormonottbe  in- 
tervabof  afriadm^ralaobadbitlM  C<itber  on  the  nniaoo 
or  tho  ootava),  or  In  oaitain  caaaa  one  of  the  terma  majr  bt< 
omitted.  Thn%in  El.  7,tha  ootavo  of  tbeMotfaomitted 
and  the  third  doabfad:  at  I  tba  oatave  fa  omitted  and  th« 
fifth  doabled ;  at « tba  fifth  fa  oulttad  and  the  tiUrd  doabfad ; 
and  at  d  the  fifth  fa  omitted  and  the  ootave  doubled: 

Sk.7.  «  h  r.  ^ 


It  i*  not  lo  \if  un>liT>ii>ini  th«t  in  (■nm|Ki'^i(!<iri  bU  ttipw 
forms  ari- iijuully  piDil ;  «tnl  they  are  lu'rc  iiiiilurnl  mcrflv 
to  .sliow  whiii  <  )i;iiiLrf"i  nmy  Inki-  i>lm'c  biuoiii;  tin'  upprr  iti- 
tervais  of  thi;  triii>l  wliilf  ili--  fiinminii'iitul  Im^s  ri  tiiiiiii^  tht> 
Nitiii'.  Wtifii  liio  riiot  i>T  futnlfinH'iital  hii>s  i-  no  loti::<  r  the 
lotre-it  tiTin  of  a  I'horil.  Inn  ciii;'  of  tin'  hiu'lu  r  ti  rtii>  j-  -uli- 
stitutvd  for  it,  the  churdissaid  to  hv  inverttd  ;  and  tltere 


can  ba  aa  naaj  iBvanioiiB  of  a  ebord  aa  than  an  nterrak 
to  obanga  plaeea  with  the  baaa,  Aa  a  triad  aonaiiia  of  tw» 
80^  teiervab  baaidaatheroo(--TbL,athiRlaBdaiiflh— it 
toUowathatftfaeapableof twoinveraiana.  (SaebmmmaK) 
The  flcat  inToiakm  of  the  midor,  minor,  and  diminirfian 
triMte  (to  whieb  the  original  third  lieoomea  the  baas)  may  be 
seen  at  ft.  ft,  ft  in  Ex.  8,  with  their  respecUre  fnndamental 
forma prcfixtnl  at  a,  a,  a: 


As  tho  tria'l  originally  consist ih]  of  a  bass,  thirtl,  ami  fifth, 
it  assunu-s  in  this  inversion  tin'  fonn  of  a  tmss,  thinl.  ami 
!>ixtb.  Ilonce  it  is  represo'iitcil  liy  tin-  fijoiress  J  or  <5.  In  the 
sec»jn<l  inversion,  thf  orijrinal  fifth  litn'onies  tho  bass,  while 
the  former  thinl  niiikt>  the  interval  of  a  sixth,  anil  tho  ot- 
lare  of  the  fundamental  stands  between  them  as  a  fourth,  as 
in  Ex.  9,  at  ft^  ft,  ft: 


Tba  triad  thus  inverted  fa  indicated  by  the  figures  f  In- 
Teralons  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  we  have  said,  with 
mere  "changes  of  poaititm"  among  the  upper  parts  of  a 
chord.  These  changes,  however  rarions.  do  not  tfTect  the 
real  nature  and  quality  of  a  chord,  or  its  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  its  fundamental  baas;  but  an  inrersion  involves  a 
radical  change  of  that  relation,  and  is  productive  of  new 
and  often  far  richer  effects  than  those  ordinarily  attending 
the  uuinverted  cliord.  Hence  the  large  number  of  inverted 
chonls  in  all  compositions  which  rise  above  the  rank  of  the 
simple  choral  or  the  plain  ecclesiastical  chant.  Inverted 
triitds  have  also  a  property — somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  chord  of  the  seventh— ^f  suggesting  lo  the  mind  an  idea 
of  urogrMB  or  continuance ;  and  this  oftentimes  with  such 
denuileness  as  to  lead  the  bearer  to  anticipate,  in  a  lueAsure, 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  progression,  and  to  keep  his 
thoughts  in  a  sort  of  protracted  suspense  till  the  hannony 
brings  the  ear  into  repose  on  some  expected  turn  or  cadenoe, 
Iiupressions  of  this  kind  are  not  nsnallv  excited  by  triads  in 
their  original  form,  as  each  tueh  triad  has  in  itself  a  certain 
element  of  finality  or  oonclusivencee.  which  either  diaappean 
or  is  not  sensibly  felt  when  tbe  chord  ia  iuTerted. 

Besides  the  tnree  fundaiMtUai  triads,  there  are  aevenl 
ot hvr».  Among  theee  fa  the  oiMRMiifsd  triad,  wbkil  faaa  a 
major  third  and  an  augmented  iifth.  In  modani  wmlta  the 
augmented  fifth  U  alio  frequently  fonnd  in  ooqjnnotion 
with  the  minor  third.  Thfa  angnumtattan  b  effected  1^  an 
accidental  sharp  or  ita  eqainlntt  and  tbatafian,  aa  fftai 
term  of  tite  chord  is  foreign  to  the  diatonfa  aeal^  the  real 
nri^'in  and  nature  of  the  augmented  triad  admit  of^n  nadj 
explanation  as  a  passing  note  of  greater  or  *  ' 
See  Ex.  10,  at  O,  ^  a^  <f. 

Ex.  to.        a  e 


In  thi^*  triad  tlie  eh'vated  fifth  lieoonies  a  "  li  aiiin;:  note 
III  ttic  sun  ceding'  i  honl,  and  then-fore  always  m^tiulii.  as 
in  I  111'  I'Xaillple.     See  NoTE. 

'I'lie  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  conlrary  proc- 
ess of  dcpraaaing  or  flattening  tna  third  of  tbe  triad,  aa  to 

Kx.  11. 

IVoin  this  review  of  tin-  trinil  vc  now  prorcid  r..  the 
chvrd  of  the  tettnth.   This  is  formed  by  adding  a  ihtrd  to 
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the  triad,  th  as 
viSi,  a  bus,  tlutd, 

Ex.  II. 


it  •  chord  of  four  parts  or  terms— 
,  and  nvtnlb.  As  Moh  dogree  of  the 


diatuiiie  n'jiIc  iiiuy  }»■  \hv  litisis  nf  n  triaii  (sec  Kx.  Oi,  so  l>_v 
the  adiliii.iii  of  II  linni  to  v.n  tnii.l  i.l.taiu  iin  equiil 
number  ot  chorda  of  the  iwvenih,  us  wiil  apjjear  from  Ex.  12. 


■cm 


As  all  tht'w  an'  cooipnvil  .if  iinijur  aiiil  minor  thinlii  vari- 
ously coiiibiiKKi — svvi-rdl  .if  tlutn  ulso  U'ing  identical  in 

striK-turc — We  tiuiy  i  lus-ify  tlh-m  llni>:  ill  Thnf  with  a  ina- 
j"r  tii.i'l  and  inini.r  srvnitli  vi/..  (t  ;  iIi.im.  willi  n  minor 
triml  and  mitiiir  vi'vi'iii h~viz..  I»,  K,  utui  A  ;  ;:!)  itijil  with  a 
ilnninishi'<l  tri:i.l  an'l  tiiitmr  ^i  vriit  h  -vi/..  M  ;  miliI  i  t  i  I  Iium' 
w  ilh  II  iiiiijnr  tria.l  atui  in^ij'ir  s.'vi'iilh—  vi/.,  < '  iiljii  F.  (■"roiu 
the  oriliiiiiry  ili'trrn  s  .if  the  si-uU-  we  hiivr  tliii>  f.nir  difft  r- 
(■nt  form-  nf  Ihi--  rti.ir.L  wiiii'h  for  c .iiviMii.^.nc.j  niiiv  Ik-  r.-- 
f.-rrv-d  ti.  Its  thi"  M.<vi_'iilh'>  on  <i,  A.  I!,  urni  (_'.  TIi.'m-  four 
kindn  of  M-VMiths  ari'  //(ii./.nfo  l.iit  tin'  in.i>t  iiu- 

I-orrant  i-  that  fouinlrd  on  ihV-  il..niinaiil  ..f  lli.'  kt-y  or  tonic, 
a-  it  i^i  not  only  th.-  inoni  |)lo,i^in,'  t.i  thr  cur.  Iml  also  the 
i-hi.'f  ajji'nry  in  the  forin.'it  i.  m  of  <  ail  c  noes  and  in  lli^;rl^■.^■^^lns 
from  on.'  iicy  to  Hiioihri-.  All  ihr-  futidatncnlnl  srvrnlh'- 
arc.  for  inost  [lart,  snl-jcot  to  ih.'  sann-  rule-  an.l  arc  ca- 
pahlf  4if  till'  sarni'  invi-r-ioii-,  «lii.  li  ar.'thn-i'  in  tiuinhiT. 
<The  iiitinn\.sh,;l  srVfiith  iia>  ii.  .1  hrn  li.-rn  iiLctit  ion.  d.  a> 
from  its  vi'ry  [iccnliar  form  ami  channiiT  if  is  rf-i-rv.'d  f.ir 
tn-atrncnt  I'lscwhcr.-.i  In  tti.'  thric  i/i r,  ,-,»o,„,<  ,,f  t he  rh.inl 
<!f  tht!  si-v.-nth,  the  thini,  fifth,  an.l  s.'v.'iirli  lnTom.'  -ur.-i-- 
sivi'ly  the  lia.ss.  nn'l  thr  oIIht  part-  i  iin  lii.liii;:  ihf  m  fav.-  of 
thi-  root)  will  stand  to  th.'  iww  Iki--  in  the  i.nh'r  \\\  of  a 
thinl,  fifth,  and  fixth  :  T-'  a  tliir.l,  f.  iirf h.  ami  sixth  :  atiil 
(3)  ft  sfcotul,  fourth,  ami  sivlh,  n»  in  Ex.  13,  wheru  a  \«  the 
fnnilftinfiit.,1  .-ii  i. .ri  of  t 'ii:>  elionl, 6  tiw  fixit  iovenion,  r 
the  second,  und  d  I  lit' t  liird  : 

Ex.  IS. 

"be 


When  represented  hj  figure*,  the  first  invenion  is  known 
as  tho  "chord  of  the  sixth  and  fifth";  the  seoond,  the 
"  chord  of  the  fourth  and  third  " ;  and  the  third,  the  "  chord 
of  the  second  " ;  these  nsmcii  being  derived  from  the  new 
poaitioQs  assumed  hj  the  intervab  of  the  chord  under  its 
samal  luTersiona.  (Sw  Kiourrd  Bass.i  Tin.  above  exam- 
ple is  given  in  "clos*"  harmonj- to  show  morn  dearlr  the 
natun-  of  th,  changes  mB<l«  bv  inverftion;  but  iu  each  in- 
•  i-i  II  ri.  i|,i>i  r- parts  may  M  "dispersed,"  OT  taiten  at 
freau-r  dutauoes  from  the  bass,  without  in  any  war  affeot- 
&gthenatBM€fthelDT«niiniteeU.  SeeEi.14. 


fa.  14.— i«t  ler. 


MIntr. 


ailaT. 


t  m  \ 


t  or  t  or  I 


HI 


Besides  the  ttMl  Md  the  chords  of  the  sevt'nlh  thcr.'  af 
three  other  comhiaatiooB  yet  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of 
""ei' '"q«ent  oooomiioe  and  the  different  theori»«.  adonted 
nr  tlwir  axniSBaHo^.  These  are  the  chords  of  the  ninth. 

Bd  thirteenth.  The  chord  of  the  ninth  diHers 


from  the  serenth  by  the  addition  «(  a  third  above.  The 
itself  may  be  either  major,  aaata.ainEx.IS,or 
■Ciit  as  at  e,  b. 

TOL.  TIIL— 81 


Liite  the  tria<ls  and  chords  of  tin-  srvcnth,  the  chnrd  of 
the  ninth  may  be  inverte.i,  Imi  --evfriil  ..f  its  inversi.ms  are 
hamh,  exc'e|>t  lu  rapid  moveiiiems.  and  ari'  therefore  litlla 
used.  ( )rduiarily,  one  (or  more)  of  tne  mi  l  ll.-  inU  rvids  is 
omitted,  and  the  effect  of  the  ohonl  is  L'erieiallv  more  [ileas- 
iqg  when  thus  incomtilete.  'I'he  "ehonl  of  the  '.hi;„'i,  •'  px- 
oeeit  tiw  ninth  by  tW  addition  of  another  Ihir.i.  nt.d  the 
"cliord  of  the  fAtr/«en/A  "  extends  Ln-vond  the  el.  v,  nth  by 
the  addition  of  still  another  third.  ftes])o<  titiK  il'e  origin 
of  tlu'se  thret"  chords  there  are  larious  theories,  of  which 
the  two  principal  ones  only  will  be  here  notice«l :  first,  that 
$upport«!d  bf  Raaieaa,ander  wiiioh  they  an>  called  "  chords 
liy  fiip/maitton"  or  chords  fonned  by  supposim/  one,  two,  or 
three  t ImiK  1. 1  b.'  added  Mpts a chonl  of  the  seventh.  For 
example,  by  snin^Kjsitig  a  tliird  to  be  placed  bt'low  such  a 
chord,  the  ntnla  is  fonned ;  br  adding  to  this  another  third, 
we  obtain  the  elsiwnA;  and  by  yet  another,  the  chord  of 
tliu  /MrfssnM.  This  process  is  exhibited  in  Ex.  16,  when 
the  thirds  whidi  an  thus  supposed  are  marked  by  blade 
dots: 


rx  tf. 


7th, 


Pill 


lllh. 


13th. 


To  Ob  qntam  it  is  ob}scted  (1)  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  those  thirds  should  be  supposed  ut  ull ;  [2,  that 
such  a  theory  ignores  the  natural  bearings  of  the  nound  of 
tile  chonis  in  (question,  and  their  possible  relation  to  other 
sound.s  into  which  they  taaj  be  lanlTed,  and  offers  instead 
of  this  a  mere  mathamatfeil  oaldahition.  On  the  other 
theory,  that  of  Kirnbeigar,  tbcee  ehords  are  not  considend 
as  fundamental,  but  UTiog  their  origin  in  mmenMonti 
!\>u\  when  so  regarded  thdr  explanation  is  rendered  both 
eusv  and  sat  is  factory. 

to  illuBtrate  Kimbei;ger's  theory  as  briefly  as  possibie, 
we  give  at  a  in  Ex.  17  the  ninth  as  suspension  of  the  oc- 
tave: at  b  the  elerenth  a«  smyension  of  the  tenth;  and 
nt  r  the  thirteenth  as  •ospsosion  ot  the  twelfth;  the  dote 
are  merely  explanatory: 


Kx. 


r  t     r  r      '  'I 


It  is  to  Iw  observe*!,  >i<iwe\er,  tliat  thoutrh  thesr  idior.l-  liave 
thus  their  onz/in  in  sus|ii'nsions.  i  iii.  v  of  .  n  i^  , m  inde- 
pendently—i,  e.  unconnected  with  actual  or  apjMU-tul.  sus- 
[jensions.  See  £i.  18,  at  a  and 

Ft.  is 


In     tlljfl  \^  , —         — ^  J     "  ------- — III    f  r     n  u«wa.a«v  weaiVft' 

nsti«Ni8^  whioh  are  traceable  only  to  tlie  nnmerous  forms 
generated  by  anticipations,  transitions,  etc. 

The  prngrrmionx  of  th."  fiindninental  triads  and  ehords 
of  the  seventh  are  le  xt  to  be  noted.  "Progression  ■■  is  the 
movement  from  one  chord  to  another  more  or  less  relateid 
to  it.  \Vi  shi.ll  first  consider  the  ordinarr  progreesione  of 
th.'  fn'ttif-\  I  roni  a  major  triad  (that  of  C,  for  example) 
ui  m.iv  I  r.  i  i  .  .i  1. 1  the  triad.«  and  inversions  of  thedomi« 
ii.'uir  til..  Miii.|..r!iinant  (F),  the  relative  minor  (A),  tlie 
nii'.li.-iiil  iKi.  iin.l  1  !ii' sii|.rr-tonic  (D),  these  being  the  most 

Ijeuily  rtJuU'd  triad,-  t^j  Llial  uf  C    Sc€  E\.  I'.:. 


Ex,  19.  C— <}. 


f— F.        (•— A. 


r— t: 


t— D. 


Also  to  the  haiinf  ehordt  of  these  ratatsd  triidL  with  or 
without  the  sereotb,  as  at  a,,ft,  e,  ete,,  Id  Bz.  90s 
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1  J 


-  T 


3^ 


From  a  minor  Iruul  we  may  proceed  in  liice  miuuier, 
the  order  of  the  telaUd  ken  bnog  sliafaUy  dilbrant.  bee 

Ex.  21. 


Till'  (litTiTi-niv  l)L'tween  these  two  clinril!'  i>  .-vi.l.  :jt.  a> 
bHi«uiiil  tiftli  Ht  a  ill  the  exatiiplc  can  in't  liful'li  il 
out-  beiug  the  leading  Dute  and  llic  ulhvr  the  essential  sev- 


A  

-K. 

8^4- 

-n.         A  r.  A  

-o. 

--4  . 

A  F. 

1  r  % 

Or  thuji  will 


ing  chorda: 


I  '  i.rj  I 

Ue^<idl•s  ihi'se  nnlura-l  pm^fresfiions,  there  is  anotlier  cltuw 
called  the  abrupt,  in  wlmh  the  triad  prweeiis  t<i  cii'inl^ 
nion*  or  less  unrel»l(Hl  or  miioie.  These  pronn'M.sioiis  i^ni- 
enillv  imply  tlu'  onii-<ioii  of  -ii.m..'  iiiteruiediiil e  ciiord  ;  and 
sumctimc3  the  tirxt  churd  iiast>uiuud  to  be  not  the  tuniu,  but 
thodoiiiiuiit  of  iUMtk.  See  Ex.  28. 


Ex.  Zl. 


IS 


From  a  triad,  eitlier  maior  or  minor,  «re  may  proceuil  di- 
rectly to  unv  chord  ol  tm  diminiihed  fefieotb  or  ito  iiiTer- 

aiontt,  as  iu  Lx.  ltd : 


1  J 

m 

The  nnigTpjisions  of  the  diminished  (or  imperfect)  triad  are 
peculiar. and  require  spec-ial  notice,  as  the  resemblance  of 
that  chonl  to  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  seventh  often 
leads  to  mi.Htaki-H.  This  triad  consists  of  a  baiis,  wiih  a 
minor  third  ami  imi)erfe(  i  (\rth.  It  has  its  plucf  or  schI 
on  the  set-'ond  dejfrec  of  the  minor  muIc  and  the  b^'venlh  of 
the  major.  The  base  <»r  roip|  is  iherefore  i  tie  lomling  note  in 
the  major  wale,  an<l  a  triad  so  [ilm-cil  consists  of  pn'<'isely 
the  same  notes  or  intervals  as  the  first  inversion  of  the  m-\  - 
milh  on  tlw  domitiant  with  the  root  omitted.  Hence  su<  li 
•  chord  is  ambig^ious.  and  its  real  nature  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  its  connection  and  llie  harmony  immeaiately  fol- 
lowing it.  Thig  will  be  appariMil  from  Ex.  24,  where  the 
motes  at  •  and  e,  tiioivh  the  SKm«b  an  shown  bf  their  pro- 
Ex.  I'l. 


i  i     i  S     \  i 


(rressions  at  h  and  d  to  be  essentially  different  chonU,  the 
nrst  being  an  iticoiiiplcte  inversion  CI  the  WTeDtb,  aoa  the 
other  the  real  dimiuahed  triitd. 


enth),  though  either  of  these  intervals  may  be  rluul>leil  in 
the  case  of  the  diminished  triad,  as  shown  «t  t  siid  /.  Tbe 
diminished  triml  is  --iinply  tlie  supertonic  harmony  in  ibe 
minor  schIc,  and  its  treatment  is  in  most  'f^ptHt  tinitlar 
that  of  the  sii[KTtonic  of  the  tnti/nr  s<-ale. 

In  the  jirogre.ssions  of  the  churd  nf  tht  nrr'nfh  ami  all 
iii.ssonan<-e.s  two  points  are  to  \>v  noted — \i7... /m ptiratim 
and  risi>lu/iitn.  Any  such  disxmanir  i-.  .vii.l  Im  I.,-  ■•  jm-- 
pared"  when  it  has  been  heard  as  a  consonance  in  the  same 
jmrt  or  voice  in  the  prterding 
measure.  Thus  in  Kx.  25 
the  first  F  in  the  alto  is  a 
conconl  f(j||(iweil  bv  the  same 
F  as  a  disconl  of"  (}.  The 
two  Fs  iu  the  basw  are  ro- 
spi-ciively  F  the  third  of  D 
and  F  the  dist-onl  of  O.  In 
the  strict  style  of  composi- 
tion this  rule  was  held  to  be 
obligatory,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  in  the  free  style 
numerous  instances  of  unprepared  dissonances  occur  in  the 
writinn  of  the  best  com{>o9ers.  Like  several  other  rulis 
which  nsTe  been  modified  or  abrogated  under  the  adTancM 
of  modem  harmony,  that  of  preparation  has  lost  much 
its  stringency,  and  is  frequently  overlooked  in  cases  wherstt 
can  add  noiliing  to  the  cleari> :  r  compactness  of  the  har- 
mony. Such  instances  of  un|irepHred  sevenths  as  the  fol- 
lowing (Kx.  26)  are  frequent,  and  are  approred bj  Albnehti- 
bei^r  and  other  theorists : 


I    '     I  '  '    '    7    J  J 

Id  the  ttMcH^ion  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  the  eenertl 
mh  is  that  titetUrd  (fnm  tha  toot)  moves  one  degree  up- 
ward, and  the  tereDtlKiie  d<ip«a  dommrd,  the  fifth  bdng 

Es.f7.  tit  Tut.       ttlav.  MTnv. 


unlimited.   The  fundamentalbassallOlliaallfrittSafiNlttll 

or  deecends  a  fifth.  See  Ex.  27. 
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The  resolution  does  not  always  t^kc  place  on  the  vprr  next 
note,  but  may  Ix-  delayiNl  by  ttn-  intervention  of  scvtriil 
notM  Mul  even  bj  extnuMOUs'tuuriiiuaies.  C«iu|Mkre  a  and  b 
inBi.98L 


Kx.  88. 


It  ia  not  neoMsarr  that  the  resolution  of  the  chord  should 
■lmy!i  occur  in  the  tame  pari  which  makes  the  dissonance, 
tor  any  part  mav  move  from  its  own  to  another  term  of  the 
chord  07  an  exchan^  of  place  with  some  other  jmil ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  resolution  must  finally  take  place.  Thus  in  Ex- 
ample 80,  at  a,  the  third  (or  leadin'i;  note)  is  in  the  bti^^.  aiul 
the  fifth  is  in  the  treble;  but  at  h  thcine  two  parts  make  an 
exehanj^e  of  notes,  and  the  resolution  proceeos  acconlingly. 
At  e  the  seventh  in  the  treble  {NUt  is  transferred  to  tiw  alto 
at  (f.and  the  twMa  Ukw  tha  haJhig  natat  wfaich  belaw  wia 
in  the  tenor: 


A  seventh,  in>.tt'Aii  of  resolving  irito  tin-  jfrfi'tt  triad, 
niaj  be  suro't-iii'd  by  aiKithtT  wvi-ntli,  iiuil  tlii-  iilso  by  nii- 
Otber,  thu.s  f.innintrH  train  ••iniiiit;  with  thi-  u-iial  n-scUitii'ii, 
as  at  a  in  K\.  ■!<).  'I'li.-nri^r- exphiin  this  kiml  of  [irn^i-oMnu 
by  sup|H>sitii:  that  ihi'  r«r  pfni'ives  a  Irausifiit  ri"M>lutiMn 
afNT  rai  li  M'vi  iith,  which  immediately  passi'ji  into  the  n«'Xt 
(li-s'  iiHrii  t>.  ThiH  is  shown  by  the  crdtcnets  at  b  in  the  ex- 
am].(Ex.  80),  which  maikB  aadi  tthotd  JInfc  a  triad  and 
then  a  seventh : 

Bs. ».-« 


^ — .  ■  r 

On  the  aana  thaocy  of  the  sUppiog  w  omiarion  of  Mine 
intermediate  BOla  uunaroiiB  oner  wommoiwot  tbawT- 
enth  are  to  be  onlaiiMd.  Several  oTtbcaB  are  ginn  in 

B«.31: 

Ex.  31. 


UmI  Om  tanaCha 
•af  dmdof  the 
•fltretioiL 

TothaohMida  alnadjr  deanibed 
oideotal  oombiDadoiM  railed  amlid 
Aii'*eiitid|iatl(ni'*iathe  ptanatim  ■dvaiwaof  awottha 
lolaehocd  bjirUiah  it  bitmdH  (aa  It  mn)  apon the 


pKteeed  at  once,  like  the  triada,  to 
'  seTentb,  will  need  no  demon- 


ba  added  ttoaa  e^ 


next  chonl.    An  instance  of  tlii.s  may  be  aeen  at  a  IB  El. 

;J'J,  where  the  second  note  of 
the  b«s.s.  by  moving  one  Kx.  S2. 
crotchet  too  soon,  comes  j:i 
colli.sion  with  the  triml  of  I'  in 
the  up(>er  narts,  and  utilict- 
pate*  the  harmnny  at  b  to 
which  it  projHTly  lu'luu^.'s. 

In  Ex. at  n  and  h,  the 
up|»tT  jNirts  maki'  amitijNi- 
tiuii.-i  by  iiii.vinj;  one  <juaver 
in  tiilvttiK'i-  of  thi-  )>«.•»;  and  at  c  and  d  the  baas 


similar  muuner  in  advance  ol  the  upper  parts: 


hi* 


Ex  S.1 


SI       N  I 


Anticipations  are  for  the  most  part  discordant,  since  they 
bring  a  foreign  element  into  the  harmony ;  in  some  eaaeSL 
however,  they  contribute  to  the  smoothne^  and  elegance  Of 
a  movement. 

SutfMtioM  are  the  reveme  of  anticipationa.  They  oooar 
"  whan  one  or  more  notes  of  a  preceding  chord  are  carried 
into  a  tueetedimg  one  to  which  they  do  not  belong."  Any 
one  of  the  intervals  of  a  triad  or  chord  of  the  seventh  (or 
two  or  more  together)  may  l>e  suspended.  These  suspen- 
sions are  always  on  the  accented  part  of  a  bar  or  note,  and 
are  retiolved  on  the  unaccented.  A  note  may  be  suspended 
either  from  above  or  ImhIow.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Ex. 
D  J.  wlii  rt-  at  a  the  third  in  the  upjier  |Mirt  is  sispended 
fruiii  above  by  the  Awrth;  at  b  the  fifth  is  susjwnded  by 
the  Nixth  :  at  r,  the  octave  by  the  ninth;  and  at  d,  the 
iieventh  by  the  octave.  At  e  the  Hus{>enaioaa are  from  b»- 
luw.aodat/  theyooenrin  the  beaa.  Inateneeaof  dooUa^ 
tripM,  eod  fudnqde  anapenaiaiia  ace  added  at  9 : 


Suspensions  are  not  alm^  resolved  on  their  own  proper 
triwls,  but  another  f undaneotal  hacmony  ia  aubetituled,  aa 
in  El  35,  at  a,    and  a: 

Ex.  sft.  m        _      »    o 


J 


Caimen  are  tenninetloiii^  cloaea^  or  homdariea  of  ma- 
aloal  ideas.  In  their  afanple  or  tndieal  form  they  eonsfat  of 
a  leading  chord  and  •  BaJor  or  minor  triad.  C  silences  are 
perfecttjmpafilwttdeeeplm, and  extended;  also  medial  or 
flniaL  The  r^^U  eadeDoe  oonaiats  eidier  of  the  triada  of 
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the  iluininant  and  tonic,  or  of  the  priucipal  seventh  and  the 
triad  of  1  lie  tonifl.  See  both  fucim  iUintntad  at  a  and  t  in 
Example  3& 


Almost  all  oompoaitions  end  with  this  cadence,  as  its  effect 
on  the  ear  la  final  and  satirtfactory.  It  a<lmit.s  of  numeroiu> 
inversions  (whiph  will  be  understotMl  without  illu!$trHtiuii  by 
euunplcs);  but  as  these  invfrsiims  ar«  not  (WK-lussive,  they 
are  aeidutii  uwd  its  tiTiiiiimlion-'  where  there  are  inore  than 
two  parts  or  voices.  The  httlf  or  imfifrffct  cwience  has 
Tarious  forms,  (ill  eiidinf;  not  with  tlie  toiiie  hut  the  d<triii- 
nant  harmony,  and  it  is  sailable  oal^r  for  such  cloaea  aa 
are  not  AnaL  Sea  aereial  fMODt  o(  the  half-nailMiBa  in 
Ex.87. 

8s.  ar. 


The  first  of  the  two  cadences  which  are  shown  in  Ex.  38  is 
variously  known  as  the  i>ht|ral  ur  the  ecclesiastical ;  the  sec- 
ond (at  b),  called  the  "  Phrygian,"  is  merely  an  inoomplete 
form  of  the  ordinary  minor  progresiiiuii  at  c,  witli  the  fiuida- 
mental  note  omtttea : 


Deceptive oadencM an  tbpee In  wbloh^  the kM^igchord 


b  not  followed  bjr  that  whieh  it  natotnlly  anggeateTbut  hj 
aDothar  wUali  la  moie  or  laaa  foreign  to  tha  ear.  See  Bi. 
tl,ln  vUeh  eaeh  progteeaion  b  eaeanHallj  a  eadence  of  thla 
kind. 

After  tUa  feneMl  vfev  of  ehordi  lad  dwir  tevenioai^ 
loyeneloBa  and  oadanoae^  mom  to  their  oseand  treat* 
ment  in  oompoaitioa,  oonoemlag  whiob  we  bere  refer  the 
reader  to  aome  introdiioUHy  ana  blatorical  remarks  in  the 
aitkile  Umjioxt.  PreUminaiy  to  aU  study  of  tha  nsa  of 
ofaoids  is  that  of  their  dnrajMn.  and  the  mode  l»  iriikb  the 
time  of  any  series  of  muaioal  aoonds  is  ntgnlated  and  ex* 
pressed.  On  this  snbjjAst,  bowaw.  soma  eMmentaiy  details 
have  been  offered  in  the  aitiele  HxAsuii^and  a  uoia  par* 
ttonlar  exposition  will  be  fonnd  under  tha  head  of  Tiu. 
On  the  kmdnd  sul^jeot  of  BanoM  also,  of  whieh  only  a 
brief  notice  coold  ham  be  taken  for  want  of  room,  a  more 
axtenM  treatment  is  given  under  its  proper  oapUon. 
OumUerpoittt,  or  the  hamoniaing  of  a  given  melody,  is  the 
setting  of  note  against  note,  lorraeily  written  in  pomts. 
SimtM  eonnterpoint  eompriaes  all  thoaa  oompontions, 
whether  plain  or  florid,  in  which  the  parts  are  not  Inverti- 
ble,  but  ued.  In  double  counterpoint  the  pnts  are  so  oon- 
etnuted  br  apeeial  roke  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be 
inverted,  toe  bigtter  part  ohanging  place  with  the  lower. 
fSn  the  latter  part  of  the  article  liimatoir.)  In  aimpla 
counterpoint  the  followine  general  roles  are  to  be  observed: 

SI  Two  perfect  Jiflh$  in  direct  motion  and  anooeesion,  and 
the  mme  parte,  are  usually  of  bad  effect,  and  should  be 
avoided.  (8)  Two  or  more  snecessive  octave*  in  the  same 
parts  are  fnadmlasible,  except  in  special  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  atrengthen  the  bass  or  make  some  idea  particu- 
larly prominent.  (8)  As  the  third  is  the  onlv  discriminat- 
ing term  or  element  in  triads  br  whieh  we  know  whether 
they  are  major  or  minor,  it  should  rarely  be  omitte<t.  (4) 
Where  two  or  mora  sncoesaive  chords  contain  doubled  in- 


ferx'ttis.  care  should  l>i'  taken  not  to  double  the  third  when 
it  is  leading  note  to  tin-  in  xt  i  liord.  ii>  tijr  n-Mjlt  wmiid  li* 
eotisecutive  (K'tave!'.  'I'lie  two  iiijilit-r  and  two  lower 

pttrts  ill  H  n piri|HBsition  shout. 1  not  be  placed  at  an  exee^>iv* 
or  di>iiro|'orl  lonate  distMUei' ftoiiieiM'h  other.  The  >4itne 
rule  rt(i(ilh«  to  piissiip  s  in  di-per~eil  li.irnn  ii.  v ,  .n-  '  In-  etTrct 
is  thin  and  unsjitisfactory  when  the  parts  are  wiiiely  sepa- 
rated. Instances  of  vioutifln  of  thase  rules  are  wverally 
given  in  i^  Sy : 

BK.ML-t 


1  iff  f  p 

J.  J.  J  J  111' 


The  rule  respecting  consecutive  fifths  is  not  violated  when 
the  first  fifth  is  iierfect  and  the  wcond  imperfect,  as  at  a  in 
Kx.  40.  In  mixlern  music  the  contrary  onler  frerjucntly  oc- 
curs, in  which  the  imperfect  fifth  preoedee  the  perfect,  a*  at 
b  in  the  example: 


Ex.  *). 


Sucoeesive  Hfths  are  not  prohMtsd  vben  tha  parts  are  in 
eontrcHry  motion,  provided  that  tha  texture  of  the  hnnnony 
is  so  woven  as  not  to  raudar  tiiam  too  prominent.  In  fna 
composition  the  rule  of  the  fifth  is  so  far  modifled  aa  to  ad- 
mit of  nnmaroaa  exoeptlona. 

In  twMmrt  anatiiisea  aveiy  triad  and  chord  of  (he  aaf>- 
cnth  mnac  neoeaearUy  be  inoomplete  through  the  omtarion 
of  one  or  more  of  their  intervals  or  terms.  In  triads  the 
third  (or  its  Inveriion,  th«  sixth)  sbooM  Im  most  frequently 
used,  the  fifth  lees  freely,  and  the  octave  and  unisoa  only 
oooarionally.  When  there  are  thfta  naria  each  triad,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  be  oom|4ete;  ana  of  tha  w-enth,  the 
omitted  interval  may  be  tha  tftb,  or  kas  frequently  tha 
third  or  the  root  In  four  parts  each  diord  may  appear 
complete  hi  all  its  intervals.  In  triadsona  term  will  neoee- 
aarily  be  iIoiiMmI,  either  in  tha  unison  or  the  oetav«,and  one 
of  the  ttfms  may  even  be  tripled  or  omitted,  aa  drawn  al- 
ready in  Ex.  10  and  its  oontext  The  third  and  asventti  in 
the  chord  of  the  seventh,  being  its  chanoterirtSe  intervals, 
sbonld  not  be  donhled  unleaa  in  enrciam  of  Ave,  aiz,  at 
man  parts,  but  the  doublinn  should  oeenr  on  the  fund*- 
mental  Iniss  or  the  fifth.  In  Barmoniafa^g  a  plain  theme  in 
four  parts  each  part  should  as  mudh  as  possible  have  its 
own distioct quality,  and  moreorlem  of  a  melodioua  pro- 
greasion.  The  siuii>lest  practical  exercises  are  those  having 
notes  of  equal  lenmi,  confined  to  a  f^ingle  key,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  triusand  the  principal  choid  flf  the  seventh, 
with  their  invenions.  A  short  theme  thns  treated  is  given 
at  o  in  Bxampla  41.  (The  example  is  merely  elementary, 
for  tmm  such  pfailn  forms  "  simple  counterpoint  **  extends  to 
an  areaof  ahnosttntlimited  expansion,  freedom,  and  variety, 
including  oompodtlons  which  are  oftentimes  far  more  com- 
plex and  omna  than  ordinary  exen^ises  in  double  eounler- 
;>">ri/.)  The  first  Step  in  the  elabomtion  of  the  theme  in  tlie 
example  given  at  a  Is  shown  at  by  the  introduction  of 
t  wo  noteN  against  one ;  at «  and  d  a  fbrther  advance  is  made 
by  suspensions  of  chords  and  othor  devices ;  and  at  »  tha 
tiieme  receives  additiom^  omamwnt  fkom  chromatic  har^ 
mony,  syncopations,  and  variations  cf  tha  time  and  movi»> 
ment  of  the  parts: 
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Though  A  piece  of  some  length  may  h»  written  in  fi  single 
key,  vet  disT<"»«i<ins  into  other  keys,  neur  or  remote,  «ra  or- 
dinarily eit^<ontial  to  the  beauty  and  inten^t  of  a  cnniposi- 
lion.  This  passing  from  one  kev  t<t  luiothor  constitutej* 
modulation  ;  and  it  is  gcnprally  erfi'<'ti'<l  bvthe  intruduction 
of  the  leading  iii>to  or  the  tnini>r  itcventn  of  the  new  key, 
tba  former  mnerally  requiring  an  a(-<'id«-ntal  t;.  jt  or  x,  hih) 
the  latter  an,  or  7)^.  Instanif^  of  aueh  changes  of  key  <>r 
fliode  may  h«  stvn  in  Kxs.  20  and  21.  More  strictlr,  how- 
•VW,a  modulut ion  cH-curs  imly  wlien  a  regalsrcadence  in  sumo 
Dew  key  is  ma«le  at  the  d<>»e  of  a  phrase  or  period.  Modu- 
lation Is  of  thrtM'  kinil.s — viz.,  natural,  abrupt,  and  etthar- 
nufni'e.  The  first  of  thoso  is  illustrated  in  Kx.  41,  and  haa 
aln  a«ly  been  TOnsidercil  in  the  article  Modi'Latiov,  vbidi 
ttie  reader  should  here  consult.  Abrupt  modulationa  are  so 
eaUad  because  they  proceed  to  foreign  or  unrelated  keys  or 
iDodes,  and  not  OD  aoooimt  ot  aojthing  Kmgli  or  stnuua  in 
their  dbet  The  almpkat  Uad  of  afara|rt  modulatioii  is 


Ex.  <3.— <i 


that  consij'ting  of  a  more  change  of  mndr,  as  fmm  major  to 
minor,  or  tiff  rerun,  whilo  the  kornote  runiains  the  -same. 
In  Ex.  42.  at  n,  •i4>e  a  mrKlnlatinn  from  C  major  to  ('  minor, 
and  at  6  a  change  from  C  major  to  F  minor,  whi-re  both 
mode  and  key  are  relinquished.   The  Utter  modulatioa  will 


progression  is  one  which  furnishes  the  key  to  many  d6> 
velopments  both  curious  and  important  in  abrupt  nodlda- 
tion.  Some  of  these  we  shall  briefly  notice.  For  instaaoe^ 
the  C  major  tria<l  is  the  dominant'  chord  to  the  F  minor 
triad,  the  basis  rising  a  fourth.  From  the  latter  triad  we 
may  then  proccwi  by  ordinary  rule  to  the  major  triad  of 
I>t>,  as  at  a  in  Ex.  4ii ;  which  triad  being  treated  as  a  doml* 
oant  chord  (like  the  fonner  C)  is  followed  at  b  by  the  minor 
triad  of  its  fourth— viz.,  (;•>  minor  (otlierwise  Fft  niinor); 
and  by  repeating  this  prtHcss  conUmially  We  may  proceed 
throogh  the  whole  circle  of  the  kujt,  aa  partly  alwwn  in 
tbe  example: 


^^^^^^ 


or 


The  progression  from  the  second  chord  (F  minor)  may  also 
\>f  to  tiie  major  tria«l  of  IVt,  the  bass  descending  a  jjerfect 
flf th,  as  at  a  in  Ex.  44,  on  which  another  chain  of  barmooiee 
may  Vh3  formed,  I  ~ 
Ex.  44. 


From  these  suggestions  the  student  will  be  able  to  construct 
many  other  circular  progressions  or  chains  of  cadences.  In 
!>onie  catK»  the  modulation  seems  to  imply  the  orols.sion  of 
an  intermediate  note,  instanoeedt  whidi  are  given  in  Ex.  22. 
In  this  class  may  be  placed  the  very  abrupt  out  useful  pro* 
^rowlon  at  a  in  Ex.  45,  where  the  upper  note  of  the  tonic 
harmony  (octave  of  the  root)  is  taken  as  a  new  leading  note 
(with  or  without  the  seventh),  and  icsolved  in  the  usual 
manner.  Of  coune,  the  process  may  be  rejjeated  indefinite* 
ly,  as  in  the  fonner  """p*" : 


Ex.  45. 


Wfidulnt imi  liv  etifiiirniitrnr  chnnijeK  is  cliii'tly  cfTiH'ti'tl  hy 
meatis  <if  Ww  cluird  <if  ilif  liinuiii^-lu  ii  !^<■vl■llth.  'riii>  chord 
con!jist.i  of  tlirv'e  uiiimr  iliiril>,  i.  r.  ii  miin'r  t)iiri],  nii  iiiipfr- 
fcct  fifth,  and  a  dimini.-.hi'.l  .seventh.  Ami  iis  ti  nim  ir  third 
contains  otdy  three  semitones,  it  folhiws  tlmt  only  thri-e  liif- 
fi  D'nt  iliiiiitdshed  sevenths  arc  pussihle,  fur,  afli  r  Imihling 
the  chord  on  three  »ucces.«ivo  grades  of  tlie  elimniiitie  seale, 
a  fourth  grade  would  priMluix-  .aiiiijily  a  ro|'liii<i  inn  nr  inver- 
sion of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  this  clionl  lie-,  in  a  cer- 
tain mysterious,  dreamy,  and  equivocal  quality  whirli  for 
the  time  is  so  entrancing;  as  to  involve  all  seijv,-  of  key  and 
moile  in  a  sort  of  iH'wilderiiie-  obscurity.  Hem  e  the  use  of 
this  choni  in  renderiiiL:  (i;i;ressions  into  reiuuie  keys  is  both 
easy  and  i^rHceriil.  1 1 s  enlmriniinic  quality  ari.vs  from  the 
c-ireunisiiiiH  c  Ihiit  cfn  li  of  its  elements  may  bi'  rej;arded 
iirui  Ireiiteii  ms  two  eni  irely  different  notes  in  iiiterviils — viz., 
lis  shnr|)  of  the  note  lielow,  or  flat  of  the  note  above,  or  in 
Ix/th  cH.ses  as  natural  insteiel  of  ■ihur|Mjr  Hal.  ('oii-^i-((Uently, 
each  of  the  three  diniinislieii  sevenths  may  be  written  m 
four  or  more  different  ways,  a'  eoriiiuK  to  the  key  or  scale  to 
which  they  belong.   This  will  be  evident  on  aii  inspection 


be  fonnd  on  analysis  to  consist  essentially  of 
C  major  and  F  minor,  tlia  flnt  and  last  n 


the  triads  of 
ootea;  and  tbe 


of  Ex.  46,  where  four  Tarioiis  forms  of  each  seventh  are 
given  at «» it  M>d  «  raspeetively. 
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Two  other  points  also  are  to  Ih>  observed  :  Ist,  that  eat-h 
of  tht'M-  funns  contAins  a  leading  noU  into  viim'  imrni  ulur 
key;  mid  2*J,  that  any  such  form  inny  biM-.inie  iht-  iiriix  tpal 
(or  dominant)  nrrenlh  of  that  kn/  liy  ilr'i[i[iing  anutiiiT  of  its 
faurms  »  Bemitone  lower,   (la  illiuiniliou  of  thiis  see  Ex.  47, 


Bz.«r.— « 


which  is  nn  *'xprri>ii^  on  th<'  fir>it  of  tin'  above  s«'vrntlis,  with 
the  purls  lii-tnimi.'.i.i  At  (i  the  lower  term  (FJ)  is  the 
leadioL,'  iM't.-.  iunl  liy  liriipi-irii,'  ihi-  !■>»  of  the  alio  to  I)  the 
chor<l  til  l  (iirirs  ;i)  oiirc  nil  i  1 1 \ .  r-:. in  of  the  onlinary  wventh 
on  I ),  iiihl  ri—  il  vi  s  lilt  I  .  t  h>  ki  v  i  .f  I  ?  >  il  h^T  iiiaj.  if  or  minor). 
At  ^  I  h>' ulln.  hmw  writ  I  rii  l^^.  i-  "iir  1.  iiolc,  ami  thi' 

tenor  lirin;;  Imwi  rrd  ji  ■.•■MuNnir,  \vi'  IjiiM-  inverjiion  of  tjie 
minor  srvmlli  mi  It,  wlin'h  rr>i.|vi''.  iriln  the  ki-y  of  K.  At 
f  the  Upjier  j'.'iil  i-i  !■  iiiluiL'  ii"le,  (ind  llie  l'2  I'f  the  I>h.ss 
(now  iM-iDiiie  (i-i  liy  (  nli.'iniii 'iiic  chHJijre)  de-toeiuls  a  semi- 
tone, furminir  the  minor  seventh  ou  F,  which  resolves  iuU> 
the  triad  of  : 

Ex.  4H.  En 


the  aeoond  *  seventh,  the  third  a  sixtli.  etc..  as  shown  in  the 
foUoving  sdMoe : 

Origitua,  87654821. 

/fHwra^HH  18S46C7& 
niis  will  sbo  be  eTidfliit  on  obMnring  tha  notos  And  flgana 
to  Ex.  SO;  wlwm  the  lowar  part  beeoam  tba  higher  by  m- 
version  : 


Kx.  M.—Orifi»al. 


wt  a    «  ( 


<  fi      «     •  • 


■ 

By  this  simple  pnx'css  we  iuav  remiily  from  any  kev  to 
any  other  imajor  nr  minors  witlimit  ^'oin>;  through  a  leiiimis 
Kuecwoinn  I'f  iiitermediute  elinrii^  nr  annoying  the  ear  by  a 
sudden  plunge  iuli<  n  forei^fu  scale.    To  >)oeome  ffiiniliiir 

with  this  species  n!  i  inlation  it  is  ne<-essary  to  kiep  in 

mind  the  diMinetiiiu  i»  t\veen  V%  and  (o,  (  J  mnl  1h.  I"  uikI 
fSjJ.  etc.,  as  these  twi.  names  or  forma  of  ex|ir."-,i.iii  iini;<  iite 
relations  to  twu  ihllerent  keys.  The  actuiii  .■omifl.  hnwever. 
remains  the  sjune,  and  is  in  most  <  hs<  s  e.|iiiv(M  .il  lii;  ih. 
progri'ssKiii  il,M  ii|i's  its  eimrneti  r.  If.  then,  we  wish  to  pro- 
cee<l  from  ('  iimjur,  fur  iiist iuii  i',  t.>  smiie  other  key,  we  se- 
leel  tliat  pnrtii  ular  dimiiiishiil  seventh  whi<-h  contains  the 
liitilinij  note  at  sxu'h  other  key  ;  and  this  will  fnrm  tin  link 
connecting  the  two  keys.  SiipjHise  the  In-w  key  1(»  be 
major  or  \'n  niinnr:  of  these,  tiie  h'adilikC  notes  will  i  f 
course  U'  r  anil  IJ.  aiicl  we  accordingly  sj'hi  t  the  tliniiii- 
ilhed  sevenths  in  which  they  an'  found.  By  iiitcrpo-mj; 
thftse  I>Hlwecn  the  tiwiic  harmony  of  ('  and  that  of  the  new 
keys,  the  iniKlulntioii  is  elTe<  tei|  .it  oin  c.  1h  c.iiise  the  iniildle 
term  in  eaih  ca-c  is  on  one  siile  rclatc<l  lot',  ami  on  ihe 
other  iby  cniianiionii'  cli.iiigci  to  IH  or  l->i.    .">(•  K\.  ■")«. 

Tliminh  in  the  exampK's  whl<-li  liavi'  bis-n  uircaiiy  civon 
one  of  the  intervals  of  the  diminUheil  seventh  is  <irop|>ed  a 
.vniilone  in  order  to  make  the  onlinarv  minor  seventh  of 
the  new  key,  vci  rl)i>  rhiiiiu'''  is  not  really  ne<'e«siiry,  a.s  this 
chord  often  pruuetids  dirtcily  to  its  resolution,  as  is  shown 
Id  Ex.  4U  : 


Ex.«. 


Frequently,  alao,  two  or  mon  dlminlriied  nrmtlw  ooonr  in 
immedute  auooMiim  bvCMV  ttn  modiiltAioQ  is  effected. 
For  a  aomewbat  fall  tieaUBent  of  other  pointa  more  or  leas 
pertaioliw  to  the  aubjoet  of  simple  ooanterpoint,  see  the 
ariiclea  Iiiitatitb  Music,  Mods,  Scale,  Sivvencb,  and 
TBAmnMrnoH. 

DouNe  ooanterpoint  is  that  8|)ecie8  of  composition  in 
which  the  parts  or  voices  are  sim-epUble  of  imxritioH,  t)ie 
higher  part  thus  becoming  the  lower,  and  viee  tvrsa.  Of 
suoh  species  of  eomposition  there  are  several  varieties — viz.. 
coanterpoint  of  the  octatt,  when  one  of  the  puriM  is  moved 
an  ortave  higher  or  tower  than  its  original  place,  while  the 
other  part  n^tains  its  position;  aii<l  counterpoint  of  the 
teiUh,  of  the  firrlfth,  etc.,  in  which  the  inversion  t*koa  place 
at  those  dislanccs  respectively.  Eai'h  of  thc>«  varieties  of 
counterpoint  has  special  rules  by  which  it  is  governed  in 
addition  to  those  governing  "simple"  coanterpoint.  The 
intervals  of  the  original  corofiositton  thus  become  different 
by  reason  of  the  inversion  of  the  parts.  For  instance,  in 
"eounlerpoint  of  the  oe/atw  "  the  ootave  becomes  a  unison. 


I        I4«««  •  >S>* 

In  counterpoint  of  t!ie  ortnre  no  gnater  interval  than 
an  .n  la>e  is  .•nimis-ible  lietween  the  two  parts,  as  evi  r>  note 
that  exceeds  an  o,  tave  will  n-main  iininverted.  This  fauh 
will  U-  iioijceil  at  <i  an<l  l>  in  K\.  ■'il.  where  two  notes  are 
unchatiKcd  in  the  inversion  l«caiis<-  they  vii. Int.-  the  nile. 
Two  perfect  fourths  in  suei  ession  arc  to  W  avoiih-il.  because 
is  the  i n version  thay  baeome  two  fifths;  but  two  fourths,  of 
Kii.ch.  which   the   last   is  an>rinented, 

may  l>e  admitteil.  Thi' two  parts 
should  also  Ik-  various  in  ijuality 
of  notes  for  the  sake  of  liisiinc- 
tion.  By  observiui;  tlu-se  rules 
many  new  and  striking  cfTects  mav  be  j  roorn-eii  from  a 
subject  apparently  insiguitleant.    To  illustrate  this  very 

Sa.  SI. — OriMaoI.  htmi<m. 

J_    I  I  la  i» 


•  I  » >• 

liriefly  we  shall  take  llie  following  simple  theme,  and  treat 
it  in  eouiiterpoiiit  of  tlie  <ictave.  In  l-.x.  ."li  mc  the  theme 
at  a.  with  an  umler  part  in  small  notes;  ni  '>  is  iln  !;r~i  in- 
version, in  whi<'h  the  lower  imrl  is  tnoveil  .-iu  ik  lave  uuiaird, 
thereby  Ihcoining  the  higher;  ;it  r  and  ■/  arc  two  atker  in- 
V  ensiuus,  though  the  first  is  the  only  real  one : 
Ex.M.— • 
4- 


In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  efbefe  fa  tiitn  and  vnpkaa* 
ant,  owing  to  the  great  distance  bttwaaB  the Mfla.  And 
this  verv  fault  suggests  another  featOTS  Tia,  tbe  intradao> 
tionof  a  third  [wrl  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space;  which  new 
part  we  have  inwriinl  in  small  noteai  This  middle  (MUt  is 
ahM>  constmcte<l  in  sii<  h  a  manmr aato  faa  capable  ot  inver- 
sion like  the  other  parts,  and  thoa  aavtial  B«»  and  bsanti- 
ful  changes  may  be  produced  by  eanrying  out  the  invai^ 
s.  These  inversions  are  llva  in  nnmber,  at  which  wa 


sions. 


give  the  first  entire,  and  the  othacs  with  only  a  frw  notes  to 
indicate  the  positions  wbiglt  the  aerairnl  puta  will  aanuna. 
See£s.S8. 
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To  affortl  FfKim  for  inner  parrs  the  inverted  part  may  be  wst 
at  the  (iisijinrf  of  firo  (k-Imvm,  as  in  the  akwive  exaniplf  and 
also  ill  the  next  fi)lh»wiiig. — To  a  two-part  i'<)iinti'r(>oint 
of  I  lie  Kliiv^*  iwo  other  partis,  cnnsisliri);  ftilirtly  uf  thirds, 
niH)-  iw  a'hleil  hy  otiscrvinK  tlie  f.i]h>win>{  rules:  (1)  The 
oriKinai  part--  >h<iiiM  always  pnxceil  hy  ooiitrary  or  oblique 
motion:  r-i  <'ulv  thirds,  ^ixtlls.  an<l  (wtaves  iihoulil  be  ustd 
on  the  essential  or  stron)?  jiarts  of  the  harnumv;  (3)  if  a 
leaiiint:  n<<to  occur!*  in  the  lower  part,  and  itn  third  above  in 
the  hifjher.  the  latter  mnst  W  resolve<l  downward.  Wo  may 
then  form  two  new  [tart.i  by  writitig  thirds  aibovt  all  the 
notes  of  the  original  unris,  its  in  Bi.M|  wbuv  the  added 
parta  are  giteQ  in  suiall  notes : 


The  rules  for  the  other  counterpoints  are  in  like  manner 
d«diic«>d,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  oompariaon  of  the  in- 
t^rTals  in  the  i-nniiKi<«ition  before  and  after  inTer>i<  in.  Thus, 
in  counterpoint  of  the  ti>nth,»s  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  and 
tenih.4  bei-ome  by  inversion  octaves,  sevenths,  fifths,  and 
unisuns,  two  of  them  in  succe^ion  are  not  allowalile,  except 
in  certain  cum-s  when  such  sevenths  or  fifths  nn'  imr  .if  the 
same  ijuality.  In  counterpoint  of  the  (u-iJjth.  sui  ( .  ■<sive 
fourths  and  sixths  are  forbidden  except  under  similar  limi- 
tatiuiiii.  as  they  pniduce  ninths  and  sevenths  in  the  inver- 
sion. To  nil  tDCse  counterpoints  two  middle  parts  mnv  be 
addcil,  either  as  "free"  or  as  parts  capable  of  inversion; 
and  when  a  composition  has  four  parts  of  the  lai  '  r  <  on- 
•tnietion,it  maybe  inverted  iwenty-tkrte  tim^'i  i  .  i:H'rely 
arranging  the  four  parti>  in  correspondence  with  the  changes 
which  can  be  mode  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 — viz..  1,  8,  2, 
4 — 2,  1,  8,  4,  etc.  Double  C'iunter|K>int  thus  throws  open  a 
rich  field  of  ideas  which  would  never  wrur  to  a  compouer 
wlnae  studies  had  been  conflncd  to  the  simpler  departments 
of  harmony. 

The  subject  of  FiofK,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has 
alre»«ly  received  attention  under  its  own  pro|M'r  hea<l.  ami 
we  shall  close  the  pre!H>nt  article  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  cnnnn,  A  canon  is  a  <-»m|K>sition 
in  which  the  several  parts  ar«  substantially  one  and  the 
same  train  of  notes,  one  part  liecinuing,  wtd  the  others 
falling  in  siK-cewive^  tx  preaoribed  distances,  as  in  Ex.  99. 


The  parts  thus  formed  by  mere  imitation  of  the  first  may  be 
exact  repetitions  in  unison,  or  less  exact  by  answering  in 
the  second,  third,  fifth,  etc..  of  the  original :  but  in  all  cases 
the  answer  should  conform  to  the  theme  in  motion  ami  in 
len^h  of  notes.  "The  truest,  easit'st,  and  at  the  same  time, 
strictest  canons,"  says  Albrechtsberger,  "are  those  in  (he 
■nisoa  nod  in  the  octave;  for  onlT  on  these  intervals  can 


the  answers  correspond  exactly  ns  tn  hII  the  half  and  whole 
tones,  all hiiuk'h  thinje  on  the  tiftli  und  fmirth  may  lie  made 
to  currafpuud  suiUcieotlf  weU."  lu  Ex.  96  see  tiie  openings 


<rf  three  two-put  eiiioiHi,fn«hkli«t  a  the  anmrer  It  1&  the 
anli(ni,«nd  ft  hi  the  tUrdbektw.and  at  e  In  the  fifth  bdow: 
Canons  ue  said  to  be  Jtnttt  when  provided  with  a  proper 
tMrmlnntion  or  oidbiarv  ending.  On  the  eootrary,  an  in- 
jlitjfs  eanon  is  one  in  which  there  Is  no  aoeh  conclusion,  but 
»  ooDstnnt  circular  repetition,  which  is  nauallr  tflrminsted 
by  a  signal  agreed  upon  bj  the  performers. 

Among  the  multitude  of  works  on  musical  science,  en^ 
bracing  Both  the  striot  and  free  schoole,  tho  foUowinf  tUKf 
here  be  ueDtioDed,  all  of  whkh  are  MMHtUe  in  the  Eng* 
liah  language:  Albrechtsbeiger,  jErMweny.  CowUerpocnf, 
tmd  Fugut  (London  and  New  York) ;  the  same  by  Cbem« 
bini ;  E.  P.  Kichter,  HarmoMi^  Ctmmtrpoint.  and  ISifU»  (B 
vols.,  sold  separately) :  R.  JaoBBSon,  Barmony  and  CiMmlsr- 
point  (New  York);  Weitzman.  Theory  of  Harmony,  etc., 
edited  by  E.  M.  Bowman  (New  York).  In  matters  of  mu- 
sical history,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Popular  Hialory  of  Muisie 
(Chicago);  Sir  George  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Mimicuma  (London  and  New  York).  In  musical  "  form," 
Ullssler's  Treatise.  trHiislateil  and  adBi>te»l  bv  J.  U.  Cor- 
nell ;  W.  S.  Bb  Mathews,  Elements  of  Mumeat  Form  (New 
York).  In  orchestration,  Dcrlioz's  Treatitt  (London);  E. 
Front,  Ituinmtntatian  (London);  Oscar  Coon,  Harmony 
tmd  Ituirvmmtatiem  (New  York),  the  last  almost  unique  in 
matten  eenoemiiw  araangements  and  scoring  for  small  or- 
oheatna  and  brass  Mnda.       Revised  by  Oddlr  Bcck. 

Mnaln,  Oviox:  See  the  Amndix. 

Mnsk  [from  O.  Fr.  mm  <I«t Mue'eiM,  from  Gr.  M^x*'f 
from  Pers.  musilr.  Cf.  Arab.  imhM^  inuafcl :  s  eoncretei, 
strong-smelling,  brownish,  tnHamiMlde  niMtiikoe  exten- 
sively employed  in  medicine  and  In  mrftunerj.  It  le  ob> 
tainea  from  the  preputial  sao  of  the  If  vsK-osn  (f.  tf.)^  and 
is  bronidit  to  market  Imai  Cbtoa,  Burin,  and  Cnleatta:  the 
mnsk  of  the  warmer  leglMM  b  oy  fsr  the  best.  On  killing 
the  animal,  the  mndc-bag  is  caniroUy  removed,  so  m  to  de- 
fend its  preciont  oootcnta  iron  ezpoenre  to  the  air.  When 
iweently  taken  the  made  ie  of  eo  nowerfttl  an  odor  as  to 
oanae  beadaohe  to  thoee  who  InhiM  its  overpowering  tn- 
grance.  The  alTluenc)!  of  perftinc  In  niu-k  is  almost  in- 
credible, being  apitarenlly  undiminished  by  lapse  of  time. 
The  iwioe  of  nnak  is  voy  hii^nnd  it  is  in  consequence 
ezeesriTefy  adultemtad.  Soow  sbnilarly  smelling  animal 
prodnets  (aa  the  perteme  of  the  desman,  etcO  nr*  edd  for  It. 
The  volatile  oils  of  some  pUota,  such  as  Maloa  mMsAote 
( Jfof soeMS)  and  Jf«'m«lMt  mateikofiH  (SurepAiiInrMesa),  are 
found  to  possess  ita  odor  and  Ha  wmdleinai  mwlitiea,  which 
are  strooglT  antispaemodie  and  etimnlant.  Artifldai  mnsk 
la  obtained  by  traating  rectified  oil  of  amber  with  atnmg 
nitric  acid.  It  is  snpntior  to  nnoh  of  the  mnsk  of  com* 
meroe,  but  not  equal  to  the  genuine  artideb  tthaaalimlted 
use  in  medKine.  The  drug  aambul  or  aumbul  Is  also  a  f^ir 
muric  safaetitntc.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Habb. 

Xusk-dcer:  n  small  deer  (MuxrhuH  mtiivhifrrrtiii)  inhabit- 
in^r  the  liiLrhlunds  uf  ("eiilral  and  Ka-tt  rn  Asia,  and  rarely 
fouiiil  in  summer  U-lnw  an  elevation  <if  h.iKM)  fei'I.  The  musk- 
deer  is  fili'iuf  20  inches  hi^h  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  grayish 
brown,  siiiiietirni'scif  a  reildish  tinpe,  sometimes  mottled  with 
liRhter  bl. itches.  The  hair  is  lonj;  and  coarse.  Antlers  are 
lacking,  but  the  male  has  a  pair  of  lon^  canine  teeth  in  the 
uplK'r  jaw.  This  s|HS'ies  is  remarkable  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  small  side-hoofs,  and  differs  from  all  other  deer 
in  having  a  gall-bla«l(ler.  It  is  an  aberrant  member  of  the 
family  Ctrndm,  and  is  only  distantly  reUted  to  the  little 
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inrsKHooBAir  tnduns 


phevrotalii- ;  f.-r  til.'-.  ,  iililh  11^:1)  iifr.  !!  .  iiiini  j  v 

.l.-rr.  li.-li'iiL,'  til  aiiiitliiT  fjiinih.llii  'i'fi'ii<lt'Ui .  'I'hi- flt'sh 
is  ««Ueui«tl,  though  that  uf  the  inalc     wv)  muk auii  miukjr. 


inralid-cbair,  portable-de^k. 


iii  v  iiiuik-  i  eiirth-r1o«(>t.  lilirarr  surii'lio*, 
anny-ciit,  and  brick  ntu 


The  iiiuiili  .liHT 


On  aoooant  of  the  value  of  the  luiuk.  the  ulnul,  whieb  fur- 
BlihM  tiw  pnai9at  mlMUDoa^  is  nibjectad  to  gnat  penecu 
Moo  on  tb»  part  of  IiBiiten,  wtw  mmuklijr  dntroj  great 

nurnl)or<.  F.  \,  I.icas. 

Mii!«k)-v'on  :  i  ity  Mn.  i.r[...riiii -!  Ji-  ii  villa-.'  ui  ls»Jl.  char- 
ter.'ii  H  rity  ill  isTH;:  ,  ;i|,i-;tJ  ,.f  \I  j-l;,-^-,  n  ,  Mii-li.  (for 
Iri('nli..ii  ..f  i  (.u:i',y.  m:.'  iii!i[.  M i,  hi--.i[i.  ivf.  <t  He  mi  tin- 
Mii>k.-;.'i.ii  river,  ftiid  thr  ( 'hi.  hikI  W.  M;  Ii.  (.i.  \{nu. 
ami  Iti.i..  hihI  the  Ti.l.>«l.>.  S^ti;.  un.!  Mi.-k.  tnihi,iv>;  lif* 
mil.'S  N.  W.  of  rmiml  li.iiii.l^,  \'H)  ^lil<■^  \,\  nat.  r  .V.  K. 
ChicHj.M,  Th>*  rixi  f  h.  .  iiLtru'i-H  i<.  h  wi  lili  .if  al...ut  2 
mill-?*,  (irnl  i^  l.Hally  ktii  uii  u<  Mn-k.':,'.ih  I,.,lv  .  It  hius  n 
W8t«T  fr  uilJi-.'  i.f  uiMllt  l-J  Hill.'-.  Til.-  h.'il  l.-ir:  iilnM>'  ..|:- 
tiri-ly  ijiri, ill  .1  aii-l  .  [I. 11  lul  til.  y  i,r.  i-  .  n.'  ■  ■',  fi.'  l..'-t  mi 
Lakt!  >Ilr!il;^ati.  iirii]  lia-  f.  u'liLif  -t  i  JiIniH -uI  .  >  .iiiMi  u (i  ir;it  i.  ill 
with  all  the  |'riiii  :|i.ii  ink.-  imriN.  Tin.  city  ha>  iiii  itrcu  -if 
aboHt  12  !«|.  tiii:.^.  iif  wlm  I.  5  iiiv  vnnt.T -Hiirf/K-.' :  liulit.-il 
with  KUS  fttui  rl.'.  ln.  :iy.  an.!  ha-  a  wal.  r  [i.arit  on  ||,.'  Il.iiiv 
s.vstem,  coiiii.lrli-.l  111  iss/l,  .-ii,  !  lakm,-  :t-  -\\\  ■,,:\  fr.nii  Lukf 
Jtlit'higau;  well-psvod  stn-.'is.  an. I  ai.  imiiii'x..i  -.  ■.v.TiiKf 
plant.   Tlicro  are  34  chtm'hi's.  i;  i".  ,.  iniiMiiij.',.  « 

central  sfhi>.>l,  «  high  Khool,  kriil.  rL'j.M. n  ■•niiaL'. aiiil 
C^Mirochial  r'IhioK  Hafkloy  Vn\>\\r  Liln-atv  i d iim.l.il  m 
1888)  with  OVlT  'JO.tKKI  viiluiii.  s  ;  siil.il.  Th"  iiii.iiiiiiii'iil  ;  |Uil>lii' 
fountain;  publii'  |.«rk  ;  a  purk  <if  "is  u.  r.  s  lu  l»i  i.|i  Ijike 
Michigan  and  Mu.^kiM,'i'ii  i.ak,  .  .m  t|;.  ui-i  ~i.l,.  ,if  ih,.  city; 
4  national  banks  with  cu  hm  .]  i  ,i|ii:ii:  <,f  )^KH).0(HI.  n  Stale 
bank  with  capital  of  |,'iO.<hmi.  .m  I  .Imly  nii.j  e  weekly  ncws- 
papem.  The  eity  liii.s  Imcu  in.r.  i  r..r' iimny  ycnr>  f.ir  tlic 
▼ariety  and  extent  of  its  imuiufa.  tun  an'l  |.aii^  ularly  fur 
it»  great  lumber  interest-.  Tl  •  r-  ,  w  r.  turns  of  ISlKI 
showed  that  310  manufiu  iuritiL;  •  i  I'l  -liiiieiit>  <  reprrst-ntinp 
58  indu<<triM)  rpportiHl.    Th. ha  i  a  .  ..ini.ini  .l  .  n|.ii!il  .,f 

$11.  )-l:!.!ttl7  ;  .  iiiplovod  4.'J."»(i  [.■■i-i  111- ;  i.an!  I'll  fir 
Wages  iiiui  i^."i,.'>-H).o42  for  nialerniis ;  .■imi  fuel  pr  i  i,  ii  t  -  '.aai.  ,1 
at  f8|4M,lU5.  The  prinoiftal  iiidusirv,  i>.  i  i  Im.  ■  rl  . 
aauwat  of  capital  etnplorc«I, 

and  other  mul  products  from  Iop<  <ir  Ixilts  wliicli  lifi.i 
astahlishmtBts;  employe^  (0,0{M.!)T!)  c!i|iiiii]  mix!  '.'..vrj  |»  r- 
•Ona;  Iiaid91,0H|,On  for  wa^'es  um i  .•?;!.•,>.-» t::i  f. . r  mat e na Is  ; 

and  bad  prodnots  Talmni  ut  ?:.'i,:i-.'n,(>.>.  .N.  xt  wa-  the 
manafacturo  of  planing-mill  pr  ii.  t  .  which  had  ii.stali- 
lishmonts ;  employed  (345,507  ea|iittil  and  415  jters.  .lis  ;  |iii!.| 
|167;M8  for  wages  and  $3!«.«S»4  f.  r  tnaierials;  and  liii.l 
prodnots Talned  at  i|!«<)2,.'>4l.  Then  fi.liowcdtiie  niamifie  - 
lOn  of  foundry  and  mai'hine-shop  products  and  of  fnrni- 
tnre.  The  agOTegato  shipments  bv  water  of  lumlier  iiMdiif !  - 
in  1890  were  355,515,000  feel  of  lumber,  00,809,000  Jiliingles. 
and  22,670,000  h»th.  In  1890-04  there  were  12  new  and  large 
maoofaotoriea  establiahnl  in  thecitv,  an<l  in  the  latter  year 
the  indnstrtal  establishments  included  iron  aiul  steel  tvork.s 
inm-irorin,  iK.iler- works,  about  80  saw  and  planing  mill-, 
famiton-factory,  ilour-mill,  brewery,  marble  and  granite 
votks,  aod  ehamioal-engine,  rerolTing  bookcase,  patant 


Mn»khoiri'an  tnusk-lio  -p"«>-(jiu  Indians  [MunkhogeanSt 
from  A lt:"'i'iiii'>ii  f"r  swatnplaliders,  »waini>-dweller>) :  a 
linv'iiisih  si.K  k  ci.inj.. .•^•'l  of  trilM-s  foriiierly  ex-cupyitii:  sl- 
rii..~t  the  whi.le  i.f  Nl i->issi|ipi  and  Alahaniu  aiul  luri.'.'  l»ir- 
tion-  of  (o..rL'ia,  I"!'  ri'la.  and  Si.ulli  Carolina;  n.  w  lliciiia- 
ionty  are  H  tll.i.l  in  tin-  Indum  'rcrrilory.  X'arimis  nhlm^ 
riave  Imtii  pr.i|..r».  ii  to  ii.'»i;,-nMl4- this  fatnilv:  (  h.-  taw-Mus- 
k'lki.  Mu-kh.ii;i.',  fhoktali,  Tsivhahta,  M..luliniis.  uii.l  <  I!,«rs; 
l)Ul  tie-  Indian  naiii.  i.f  its  nio-I  |M.»i'rful  and  central  [.i.r- 
tion.  t  111'  1  n  .  k.  >  !.■  i«  a.!i  J  I.  .1. 

Tin-  t  ril.cs  fi  inn.  I  i  >  .hf.-.i.  ra.  i.'s.  I>ut  the  [Hilitii  al  ["  Wf-r 
excn  i-.  ii  l.y  tl,i -.■  not  al«ay-  c.inci.h'iit  with  tiair 

territorial  extent,  ami  ..nly  the  t  r>  i  k  and  (  hikasa  conf.-  i.  r- 
acy  ha-*  cm  t  l..  .  |i  of  ih  cl-ive  intlm  nee  Ut.on  the  de-tilli.  s  .  f 
the  Soul  h.  rn  helian-.  .\  siil«li\ ision  ..f  the  vari.iii-*  triU-s 
of  Mll-ki  -  L.'.  all  iilVl  hut  1.  Ill  can  !»•  attempt. si  llp.ili  a  lliij  ji-tic 
^  Imsis  only.  'Wu-  f.il|..winj;  eln.ssilieati..ii  iinl"i.;i.^  pr.-nt 
I  know  led  : 

'  1.  Kir«t  liranch,  or  Ma^koki,  cinpri-.  s  the  < 'reek  ln<linn«, 
aN..  (  ailed  Ma^>k..ki.  isti  Mask.  ki.  .  r  Ma-k..kal;;i.  They  ar.' 
»ul»li\idi'd  into  l'p|M-r  Creek,  on  lh>  (  .•.•kh  ami  TaHap<"fsH 
riv.-rs,  and  Lower  Creek,  on  the  Chatlaii....cliee  river  ami  K. 

ifrom  tli.  r<-;  tln  v  r  .iiTipris<.tl  also  the  Crwk  part  of  the  Semi- 
nole an.!  .  if  I  lie  \  aniasi. 
11.  S<  ..nd  l>rMn<  h.  or  llitehiti  towns.  This  «4>iit heastem 
divi^i.m  conipriM'.l  ti.wiis  on  the  hiwer  ChuttahiKH-hee  river 
!i|ieaking  the  llitehiti  .lialect :  also  that  |H>rtiuu  of  the  Ya- 
niasi  and  Si'tnin.'l.'  ImiiaiiN  »lio  had  r«|iH<^»lly  fffpmrtffiH 
I  iroin  the  town-  ju-i  m.  titi.ine.l. 

III.  Tliii.i  ..r  .\palaehe  branch:  hi«1orieaII]r  ktunwa  to 
I  have  liv.  il  al»..ut  St.  .Mark's  river.  Florida. 

IV.  F..iirth  i.r  .Mihaimi  hrani  h;  ernhnicisl  the  .\li)>arau 
and  K.'H— ati  villat;es  on  Alahama  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 

I  the  pr.  -.  nt  eapilii).  Mi.iiIl'.  tm  ry. 

'  V.  Fiftli.  We-i.  rn  ..r  Chm  taw  l.ranch.  The  rii.x  taw, 
living  ill  (  i-ntral  nini  Siiitherii  Mis-is-ipi.i,  were  the  j.rin- 

i  cipal  jieople  I.f  till- division.  It  hrancheil  ofT  int. .the  (hi- 
kasa, t'hokti  hi'inia.  and  Mu>;iihi-lia  :  and  s.iii;e  .  t  h.  r  trihes 
on  the  Mis,si— ij'i>i  river  were  pr-ihahly  of  (  1i.m  inw  allinity. 

TriftfM  of  tiir  MuitkhiHii  nu  Jiniiatis. —  In  ih.'  fiillowinj 
alphalN  tic  li-i  (if  the  prim  ipttl  trihes  the  t.i|ioj.'rHphic  loc^ 
lidiis  (.'iv.'n  are  lun-ily  tin  -,  i.f  their  historic  -eat-  K.  of  ths 
.Mi-si-^-ippi  n\.  r.  Ml  w  111.  li  thev  r.  niained  until  IXM)  to  1840. 
The  larger  |Kirl  i.  Ill  of  I  he-.'  t  ril  still  .-vi-t  in  the  Indinri 
Territory,  preserving  the  same  iiam<.^.  and  this  may  l>e  said 
more  es]«.<-ially  of  the  Cn-ek  Inilians. 

Abika  or  Anihka:  a  very  ancient  Tfijicr  ('n.«'k  town  on 
('<Hrsj»  river.  It  wa-s  probably  identical  with  the  historical 
Ku.sa.  .Vbikudshi,  or  Little  .\bika.  i.«  a  oolonv  of  it. — Aco- 
lapivsa,  Sjtim,  (i unnluinn :  a  generic  term  /or  ii  <  Iass  of 
Choctaw  Indians  on  the  (iulf  iiiji.-.t.  They  are  sni.l  to  have 
inhabite.l  si  \eii 
with  a  sjH  (  iai 

goinery.  .Ma.  They  live  now  scattered  thn«iit:h  the  Creek 
N'ation,  one  t.iwii  Im  iiik  oii  the  North  Fork  of  the  Caiiadiati. 
Tlierv  is  ft  -<ttlement  of  alMdit  KMI  .Miltamu  in  Polk  co., 
Ell-tern  Texas. —  Apalaclii :  a  town  and " province "  X.  of  St. 
Mark's  Hay,  Florida,  the  inhabitant- of  w  hich  spoke  a  Mii-k- 
hogean  dialect  of  their  own.  After  iM-inc  snl.ju^jnt.sl  l.y 
'he  Spaiiianis  nlcut  W,^.  a  portion  .  f  them  retnoved  in 
17<k5  to  Mol)ile  Hay,  and  sulise<|iien!ly  went  to  L. an-iiiiiu. — 
.Xpalachiicla  :  a  llitehiti  town  on  lower  Chattahi""  li.  i-  river, 
and  a  large  l  enter  of  jM.pnlatioii  ;  it  was  called  also  Tiilwa 
thlako.  iirent  town.  I  iiiier  this  name  is  a  village  in  the 
Indian  Territory. — .\tasi.  ^\'(t^-^luh•.  an  I'pjH'r  Creek  town 
formerly  on  lower  TallajKM>!yt  river. — .Mta|viili;a-,  /Jinjinxid 
tiiirki-l:  a  S<'minole  s4>ttleinent  of  Nortlieru  Florida. — liayo- 
^'oiiia,  Wfiiii  oiik  pfD/tie:  a  Cbootaw  tiiba  on  the  western 

Imiik  of  the  Mis-issippi. 

Chika.sa  or  Chieka.'iaw  Inclians:  oriirinally  itihal  ifiiii;  si'Ven 
|iali-a<lei|  towns  in  l'ontot<K' County,  on  a  table  latni  in  North- 
.•rn  Missi-sippi.    They  were  a  warrior  trilw  of  p.  litical  iiii- 
i>ortance,  sto<)«l  at  the  hea<l  of  a  coiif«sleracy  dwelling  along 
Yazoo  and  Mississipjii  rivers.  aii<l  were  the  constant  antago- 
(  iiists  of  their  congeners,  the  CluH'taw,  and  of  the  Fn>nch 
I  wlonist-.    Thi  ir  dinlect  difTers  coiisideralily  fn  tii  the  CIkk- 
I  taw  leMeally,  but  for  oratorical  purpose-s  they  make  uise  of 
Choctaw. 

t'hikasawbay  Indians,  Eaters  of  the  bog-potato  (ahi) :  once 
on  an  aSaeat  of  PasoaipNik  rivor ;  aho  known  as  Jkld-fai 


ms  on  ine  \iuu  i  i«i.M.     i  iiev  are  siiKi  lo  naie 

■II  villages. — .Milutniu  or  .\lbimii :  a  people 
(lialect,  settli^d  in  four  villages  \V.  of  Alont- 
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©tla,  the  ChoctftW  term  tot  potaio-^ntit  ^  ^ 
Where  othen  lim :  a  Ijower  Creek  town  oa  Chsttaliooclue 
liver;  its  lenguuKe  and  (bat  of  ito  cotonjr,  Chiahuddii,  is  the 
Hitchiti  dialect,  though  the  name  of  the  town  itidf  ii 
Cherokee. 

Choctaw,  tnnro  properly  Cha'hta,  of  Oeotnl  inil  SotiHieni 
Miaeissipiii.  Many  ot  tfieni  resided  on  UUe-hmds  of  the 
interior,  ueing  more  agricultural  tluo  waxlike  in  chareoter. 
A  nickname  of  thein  Js*'Tabfaiea,*'app«mitlr  Ukeii  from 
their  stout  or  tub-like  esleriior,  but  inlaet  nea'lliiig  the  fre- 
quent ending  of  their  war-titlee,  abi,  kUbr.  Many  Choctaw 
settled  in  Louisiana  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
oenturiea.  Some  of  the  pnncipal  subdivisions  of  the  pt^oplo 
were  the  Sixtowna,  the  Long  House,  Cttsfaa,  Boguucbito, 
Hevowani,  and  Chikaaawhay. 

ChoktcbAma,  Aed  enite:  a  Chootav  tribe  Battled  on  the 
Yatoo  river;  mentioned  as  earij  M  UK  as  SaqneoboiDa, 
a  teatted  town. 

Crwii  Indiana,  (ha  moat  eentisllaed,  warlike^  and  |)oliti- 
cally  powerful  of  the  southern  tribes,  lived  in  eotupactly 
buili  villages  akmf  tha  fertile  bettOB-kads  ot  the  Coosa, 
TallaiKHisa,  ChattAooiAee,  and  FUot  rfvonk  They  ad- 
raiu<*-(l  from  the  Northwest  10  Georgia  and  Florida,  sub- 
jugating the  popuhitions  they  enoooDteied.  Their  sstde- 
ments  were  divided  into  twopaitks:  (Im  led  (owns,  also 
ealled  war  or  kipdva  towns,  ami.  the  wl^  or  peace  (owns, 
tAiua  mikagi,  conservative  oooununitiaa.  These  ware  govt- 
emed  hj  ciril  ma^rtstratee,  whereas  tlie  led  towns  were  eoo- 
tiolled  by  th  warrioia  only.and  both  parties  i^poMT  to  ham 
been  equaliy  btrung  in  numbeia  Amonr  the  anelsilt  CSradEB 
two  forms  of  qieeoh  prevailed:  thn  nn  baic  or  ftaiala  lan- 
guage, now  in  nsa  among  old  peopi«  oitlv,  and  the  modem 
or  male  hufoage;  fhev  dilbr  oUedj  in  verbal  eodiagak  not 
in  lezio  elements.  filMoriaallx,  the  Creek,  or  partt  of  th^ 
nation,  were  known  as  Oonsbso  ined^ativt^  Cooaa.  Tal- 
h»>oosa,  Kawita,  and  OsotchL  The  pnsent  appellation, 
''liastcoki,  "  appears  to  be  of  oampatattvBlf  Mto  ovigin. 
Among  the  peoples  iucorporated  into  tha  Maakoktooi^Mar- 
aii7  were  tbe  Tuebi,  the  KatoheL  the  Alibamn,  and  the 
Koaasati,  some  Sbawanoa^  tbe  KnkttlaM  ot  Southern  Qeor^ 
and  aoma  Cherokee  and  YanmL  The  Tioldgi  and  (he 
TuksfaatoU  are  said  to  ham  formerlj  spoksa  an  aUen  Ian- 


leyowdni,  abbieviaited  to  Totsint:  a  Ghoetaw  or  Cha'hta 
townonPaaoamolativer.oniOeBtvonglriHtiflad.  After  thdr 
nmoval  to  Ae  west,  these  tndfains  luia  a  viUaga  at  Lanoiiria 
Bridge,  Bapids  paridi,  Ijk— Bfekorjr  Qmund,  or  Odidii* 
apdCa:  a  Creek  town  on  Cooaa  river,  a  mile  below  the  falls. 
— Hfllahi :  an  Upper  Oraek  town  biatwean  the  Cooaa  and  the 
TaUqpoooa  rivwB.^Hatbtl-Wabli,  tSftttr^M^etrf  nwr:  an 
Upper  OmA  town  on  TaUapooea  river^Htim^  or  Onma, 
Jna  red  mm :  a  tribeoooa  settled  on  the  weatem  bank  of  the 
Miaafaalppl  rlTor,  abottt  90  miks  ubore  tha  Bed  liver  junc- 
tion. IwhahiT  <rf  Cha'hta  lineage.— Ka'illfdaitf  t  an  Upper 
Ckeek  town  in  the  "oentral "  diatriot.  between  tha  Cooaa  and 
Tallapoon  riven,  Ahbanta.— >Kaai"bta,  often  spelled  Cnsse- 
taw:  a  X«wer  Ciieek  town  on  Cha(taaooehee  river.  This 
white  (own  wasooniiderad  (olw,  with  Kawita.  tha  oMest  of 
(be  Creek  towns  on  ChattahooMee  rivw.— Kawlt^  often 
spelled  Oowata,  and  Eawita  TalUhasai:  two  Lower  Cre<>k 
towns  on  Chattahooshee  riven  tha  latter  being  a  "capital  "of 
the  people  in  the  earlier  pnioda.  Bo(h  were  red  towns,  rti  led 
bj  the  warrior  daa&r-Koaastti,  or  Conahatta:  a  tribe  once 
arttJed  near  (Iw  oonfloenca  of  the  Cooea  with  the  Tallapoosa 
river.  Two  (ownships  in  the  Creek  nation  are  now  inliabited 
hj  them;  afaont  twentr-flve  live  at  Shepherd,  San  Jacinto 
CO.,  Tanas.  Thay  speas  a  dialeot  appronaiaUng  nearest  to 
Alibamow— Ifniuasa:  a  Crsefc  town  on  the  sootnem  shore  of 
the  lower  TaUapooea  river,  speaking  Alibamn.^^)^Mit  ^ida. 
Smaller  peopla ;  an  ancient  (anttorial  division  of  the  Ciia'hta 
paopIOj  emlndving  the  Cnsiia  and  other  districts :  called  so 
to  nistingnishit  from  tbe  ITUa  falava.  Long  people,  whose 
vfllagea  extended  along  a  oonsideinble  space  in  the  shape  of 
asqoare.— Oktudd,  or  Alrfaalti,  Ctw^^liMnee  tongve :  a  Creek 
town  bnilt  en  both  sidss  of  TaD^Miosa  river.  It  oave  origin 
(o seven  bnuuib  vilhgss.  CTtOnit  a  HitcbKljmesIdng  town 
on  Oitoni  river,  Qeoq|ribi»  from  widdi  tin  Uifaiiiuti  towns 
elaimed  deaeant;  abanooned about  ITIB.  Okoniisalao  the 
name  of  a  town  on  Chattahaoefaee  river  settled  lij  immigra- 
tion ftom  the  Olmni  above.  BiwoMi,  JtoeeODnfoim :  a  %'enr 
amdent  town  el  tha  Bitehiti  oonneetion  on  lower  Chatta- 
hooehea  river.  Near  bv  waa  a  ookuiv  or  braaeh  of  it,  Sa- 
wekH-II'dahi,  Z<Mls  raftwen  town. 

\  of  Florida  and  Georgia:  ohiefly  known 


inUstorjrforthebevoieatmgi^e  thej  nn&ffvent  to  opMsa 
tbe  oesBon  of  their  tetrflxiiT  and  (heir  mnoral  to  (he  Wes( 

8898^  After  the  end  this  atniggia  about  400  of  tbcsa 
uHsns  mmalnsd  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  ma- 
jority aie  bi  the  Ittdhm  Terrttofy,  on  a  s^tante  tnct,  and 
in  18w  numbered  9,SW  persona.  The  trftiU  name  is  Ciwk, 
and  means  sfparati'itx,  <<eoaden  from  the  main  bo<ly  of 
the  l'p|>er  and  especially  tbe  Lower  Creeks;  the  proper 
Indian  form  is  iati  iauwtn&le,  or  Sinum61algL  The 
Seujinoleis  appnir  as  a  distinct  political  body  abMi(  ITSO, 
and  many  authors  used  tbe  name  as  CTnonymous  with  Lower 
Creaks.  Creek  immigranta  and  invaders,  nowever,  are  men- 
tioned  on  the  eoasts  of  tbe  ywrfnsula  long  before  that  date^ 
The  Hitoiuti  portion  ot  this  national  cenghMncrata  had  a 
pelitioal  center  in  )l  ikasnki,  Northern  Florida,  and,  together 
with  the  Creek  ingredient,  poaeeaied  an  unenviable  lepot^ 
tion  among  the  otner  Credo. 

Sixtowm.  English  Towns,  or  XHUa  hlnnali:  a  Cha%ta 
territorial  divirion  still  kep(npbi  As  Choctaw  nation,  In^ 
diau  Territmy.  Their  numbers  wen  aabse^pientlyinereased. 
They  were  loeatad  in  Smith  and  Jasper  cosl,  Uias.,  and  were 
called  as  foUows :  CbinohaU,  OkataOia,  Kills-tamaba,  Talhk 
town,  Nasbowiqra,  Bishkon.^Tadd'gi,  Jnsipere:  a  Creek 
town  formerly  at  the  junction  of  ODosa  and  TaUapooea 
rivera.  A  town  named  TnskegeBb  now  built  Btfrgintliere^ 
Tukabitchi,  below  (ha  fkOls  of  Talkpoosa  river  j  Oa  largest 
town  of  the  Upner  and  Lower  CieAsi  and  a  cimital  ot  (heiis 
as  late  as  the  ana  of  tbe  eighteenth  centnryj— Wewoka,  Roai^ 
in§  «9alerv:  an  Upper  Craek  town  E.of  Coosa  river^Witum- 
ha,  ihwiMMV  tsaters!  a  town  at  the  Csatsade  Flails  of  Cooaa 
river,  whose  dialect  was  that  of  KoasMtL— Taraaonw.  the 
niisi^iMdlcd  Hitcbiti  form  of  the  name  Tiamri:  a  email 
Lower  Creak  aettlementon  Savannah  rivets  4mileaalMive  the 
eity  of  Savannah.  Tbhi  fragment  of  atrfbekimafaily  known 
to  us  through  its  ehiet,  Tomoebichi  (d.  1719) ;  its  name 
should  be  spelled  Tamntbla,  or  Tamathli. 

Tdmaai  Indiani^  or  Yanusalgl,  3^  peaeeabUa :  a  body  of 
Indians,  mostly  of  Crsdi  descent,  who  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth eentniy  dwelt  on  bothsidesof  the  Savannah  river.  At 
fliit  they  sided  with  tha  English  colontatB,  then  passed  over 
to  the  Spmidt  side,  and  finallv  were  annihilated  hr  Tn-ek 
var-paroes  alter  tney  had  tetiied  into  Florida.  Thty  may 
be  regarded  as  the  early  praenraoiu  ot  (he  Seminoles. 

Qtimfl  CAonieterMiceL— The  Hnakhogean  familv  Is  so 
ottKmAio  tiwt  it  ii  difficult  to  give  any  aomatological  char^ 
actarieties  will  apply  to  ell  of  its  population.  Prog^ 
nathism  b  not  frequmt  araong  them,  ana  tneir  complexion 
is  rather  d«tk  ehnuunon,  with  the  southern  olive  tinge. 
Tlicir  general  inteHigsnee  renders  them  highly  susceptible 
to  civiliung  iidiuenaesL  AU  the  tribes  were  well  sdvanced 
in  agriculture,  which  rsndemd  them  relatively  independent 
of  t&  nnoeitaintles  of  ttie  diaee.  Tbe  members  of  the  two 
main  biMichss  of  (he  stock,  the  Creek  and  the  Choctaw, 
diflter  in  atatnie^  the  latter  being  thick-set  and  heavy,  while 
the  former,  with  the  Hitcbiti,  are  more  Uihe  and  taU. 

Tbe  Sfittkhageana  had  extensive  sniems  of  totemie  clana, 
which  were  oiganiaed  into  tribes.  Slach  tribe  occupied  a 
distinot  village.  The  elans  of  every  villags  were  organized 
into  two  groups,  nnholiaed  by  the  cdors  white  and  red. 
Frf>m  the  white  elans  tbe  eouncllcn  and  civil  chiefs  were 
sclecied,  while  the  wairiois  eame  from  tbe  red  clans.  Be- 
tween many  of  ^  tribea  a  reoiprocal  promotion  existed; 
tliat  is,  tbe  white  clans,  gathered  in  council.  scWted  the 
chiefs  of  tbe  red  elan,  while  the -red  dans  in  council  se- 
lected tha  chiefs  of  the  white  elan.  Tbey  used  the  Hex 
ciutaint  foe  tilc  preparatian  of  the  bladt  dnnk,  erected  arti- 
fieiid  monndSk  in  the  earlier  periods  worshiped  the  sun,  and 
beUeved  in  a  deit?  sometimes  called  the  "  holder  of  life. " 
Their  Ura-womhlp  waa  eonnected  with  their  adoration  of 
the  son,  and  they  had  many  animal-gods.  The  cUldrcn 
belong  to  the  clan  of  the  mother,  an  antique  custom  whkih 
must  nave  prsvailed  throughout  the  Gulf  territories.  The 
Muskhogean,  as  well  as  other  eastern  tribes,  had  town- 
squares,  where  an  annual  festival  called  a  fast  (pdsklta  In 
Creek)  was  oelelnated.  No  instiuicce  of  cannibalism  are  re- 
corded, but  scalping  was  a  common  oustom.  Art  ificial  flat- 
tening of  tbe  fonbrads  prevailed  in  the  western  tril>es,  other 
deformatioiis  of  the  ekttll  among  the  eastern  tribes.  The 
reinterment  of  bodlea,  after  the  bonee  were  cleaned  from 
the  adhering  muselce  and  Hi^ments  several  roonthM  after 
death,  isieoordtHl.  luorv  esjM-i  ially  for  the  western  trihts  of 
the  Stock. 

i7»s(^.— Historical  knowledge  of  the  Muskhoman  tribes 
for  the  flIiBt  (wo  centuries  alter  tbe  OolumUan  discovery  ia 
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exceedingly  tTifitpr.  In  the  sixt»N>nth  century  throe  S]>an- 
ish  cxpoditioii.s  iitu-ist-d  thruuy;h  ihu  tiTnttinrs  h,-lil  liy  thi-ir 
tribes — Ilemamlu  <le  S>to,  l.WU ;  Trir-tan  lii-  Ijimi,  Wy'J; 
and  Jiun  del  I'ardo.  1367.  From  tla-ir  n-pnrts  ii  apin-ar^ 
that  the  majorit;  of  these  tribes  were  then  inhabiting  the 
sain  L' t  nil  t  -  and  ipolw  the  nine  dUeeta  as  tbay  did  about  the 
your  1S(«). 

Durin;;  the  wventceiith  century  the  Sjianii^h  colonists  had 
.•wviTiil  lonteuts  with  (he  Creeks  on  'IttllatKMiria  river  and 
with  the  Alalxinm  Indians,  as  may  lie  ffalnered  from  Har- 
cia's  KiiMii/o  rronoloaico,  and  the  Ajuihieliia  Indians  of  St. 
Mark's  riv.-r.  Florida,  were  .subjupitecl  l>y  the  Sjiunitirds 
about  the  niiiiiile  of  the  century.  French  colonists  •ieiili-il 
near  the  nioulh  of  the  Mis^it,>i|i|.i  river  an<l  Knglish  jiioiieei->i 
on  the  'liori'S  of  the  AllaniK.  The  French  cnnlii  never 
overcome  the  linstile  fi'.-liiij;s  of  tiie  Chikasa  and  their  eon- 
federates  ami  in  M»vi  rnl  wars  wh!,'>-<1  iis;ainst  them  the  Chi- 
kasa e\|ierii-iii  cil  si'V'Ti'  lii-^ses.  lUitll  they  were  olilij;eil  to 
cede  their  territuries  lo  Great  UriiJiin  liy  the  |M  nee  of  ITIvf. 
Oj;lethor|«'  was  the  first  toconcludi'  tii  nhi  -  willi  the  inland 
Creek,  and  tlie  Hritisli  henceforth  estaMished  lnidint;-|M>sts 
in  their  country.  The  war  u>;ain-t  the  Cheroket'  and  attacks 
of  some  turbulent  bands  of  Creek  Indians  alternated  with 
intertribBl  quarrels.  The  i^n  ni  rrb.  lli.iu  of  the  Creek  Ind- 
ians (1812-11)  was  in-iti^jaleii  by  the  Hrilish  and  by  Tecuin- 
seh,  their  Iinlian  emissary,  to  ii!i|'rril  the  V.  .S.  liy  an  attack 
from  the  southern  side;  but  the  Cn'ek  were  ri'duceil  by  a 
sorie«  of  defeats,  and  after  the  annihilation  of  their  warriors 
at  the  Horseshoe  Bend  of  die  Tallaiioosa  iMar..  1H14)  the^- 
made  peace  on  the  e<niiiir|MU  of  ceding'  much  valuaiile  terri- 
tory. The  urtfeiit  pressure  of  the  while  population  tinuUy 
causis]  the  removal  of  all  the  southern  triln's  to  what  is  liow 
called  Indian  Territory.  The  Cheroke.-  lu  trjii)  to  emigrate 
tliithiT  in  iNli).  and  vv<  re  f..l|,,»cii  liv  thi'  ."^c  inniole  and 
Creek  (RCiO-lO),  and  liy  the  (  h..*  taw  aiid  Chikasa  (l*40-44>. 
Peace  bein);  secund  lo  iln'iii.  they  have  sime  acqidnd  A 
considerable  defrree  of  wealth  and  mental  I'ultnre. 

Ftiptilativn. — Acconliiijf  to  the  <ensns  of  IHlMt.  the  num- 
ber uf  puTO-blopd  Indians  in  the  Terrilonr  is  as  follows: 
cli(K  taw,  9,11110;  Chikaoa,  8464;  Cteek,  9,381;  Somlnole, 
2.5;j!i. 

AfTUoKiTiKs. — .\dair.  The  IliMor;/  of  l/ie  Atnericnn  Ind- 
iaiiH  I  London,  1775);  Honians  A  CoitfiKf  Xnturnt  Ilinlitn/ 
of  A'fi"/  null  W'fKl  Hnriilii  iS'i'W  York,  177")  and  177t!i;  .lef- 
fervs.  Hixtor)/  iif  Ihe  Fi  t)irh  D'nniiiion.i  in  .[im  ririi  I  Lon- 
don. 17t)0  ami  17<n  i:  Harlnmi,  Traols  t/tnmijh  Smii,  mul 
Siiiilh  f  'tt  rail  nil.  (rinnjui,  >ir,  ( I'hihideiphia.  17!'!);  I.hwsoii, 
Thf  /h.^l'iri/  iif  ('(trulinti  ili>iU\i:\\.  IS(>M);  J.c  I'ageilu  I'rntz, 
//ixtiiii-f  tif  III  Lmiimiiiii  ot  v<(l-..,  I'liris.  ]7'%'«i:  Hawkins.  A 
Sk'lrh  of  tlif  Ciffk  I'linn'ni  in  /r.''>'  ""'/  (Savannah. 
I'^l'^j;  "SWlUtri,  Mi'miiin-  iiH  < 'iiiin  il'itil  llnfinh  itiir  mrx  llif- 
frrrnH  Vi'ijiiiJfH  rl  mnn  Sr/tiur  ilintx  III  .\i//o)/i  I'n'i-k  ll'iiris. 
I'Wi);  Marjjrv,  I  h'cinn-n-ti  i  il  fUiihlixjtfiiifnlH  det  Frtinr'ii/i 
duns  r Aineriijui  Sr  jiti  nlridimti  (ti  vols..  Paris,  l^so.  i  ; 
Claiborne.  Unstonj  uf  Mix^tiivitjipi,  vol.  i.  (183*1).  See  I.vt>- 
lAN-  OK  North  Amkkk  a.  ,I.  W.  Powell. 

Muiiklnfrnm :  the  loujrest  river  wbolhr in  Ohio;  formal 
at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence  of  tlnnWarawas  and  the 
Walhondint;  rivers.  Thence  it  flows  senmlly  S.  K.  112 
miles  to  the  Ohio  »(  Marietta.  /Canesvilla  b  oa  its  hanks. 
The  river  is  naviifuble  bv  slackwater  itnproTwnMts  90 miles 
to  Dresden,  which  is  130  feet  higher  tUO  ita  mouth.  Its 
▼•Uey  ia  fertile  and  beoutifuL 

■luknelon :  S«e  Melow. 

Hnsko'ka  :  a  l!ik>s  river.and  i  ninty  of  Ontario.  Canada  ; 
on  the  eastern  siile  of  (»eorj;iaa  I!ay  ;  but  the  nann'  is 
loosely  applied  lo  tle>  enlire  di>lrirt  ff  in  Sev,  rn  riv.  r  to 
liske  Nipivsjuir.  and  northea>I ward  to  the  Ottawa  river. 
Thus  defined  it  is  al»oui  half  as  larire  n-  M.tinc.  a  tnnjrle  of 
forests,  rivers,  aiel  lak<  s  (of  which  last  there  an'  said  to  be 
8)K)  of  ci>nsiib  rjdili' -i/,  ).  It  was  lon^  praci  ieally  uin'nhab- 
it«*il.  but  \-<  iii'W  (  TMs^.ti  bv  railways  and  «lotl''<l  by  sinumer 
hotels.  The  waters  of  the  lake 'an  deep,  clear, 'and  c<M>l, 
ami  swarm  with  M.  \V.  11. 

Musk-ox:  'lie  N.il,.  ni.'iubiT  I '>c/7/os  iniisr!iiihiM\  a1  a  l>e- 
culiar  ■^ub-faiitily  i  ( /i  ihiivi  ii'r  •,  i>(  the  ox  faiuilv  {  Hnriihr) ;  so 
named  from  the  musky  flavor  of  the  bulls atid  old  l  ow^.  It 
is  about  (he  size  of  a  small  ln'ifrr.  The  hums,  which  siig-  | 
gi"-'  on  a  small  scale  ;ho--e  of  ihe  .\fri< nn  buffalo,  are  laree 
at  the  l>a.-M'.  in  o|i|  iiud.s  almost  metilnL:  on  the  forehead: 
tliev  (•ur\ !■  at  li'st  liownward  aii<l  mil  w;i n  1,  t  hen  upward 
an  J  slightly  forward.  The  bodv  is  heavy  and  legs  short,  i 
but  the  ooat  of  very  long,  thick,  dark-brown  hair  makes  the  | 


animal  look  still  heavier.  There  i«  an  undercoat  of  thiek 
woolly  fur.  shed  in  summer.    TJm  muk-OK  tedt  OB giaM^ 

lichens,  and  the  twigsof  ]>ine 
and  willow.  This  animal  is 
at  pp'sent  confined  to  the 
extreme  northern  parts  of 
the  North  American  conti- 
nent, where  It  raiip's  over 
the  Imrren  grounds  to  the 
N.  of  lat.  60  ,  roamitig  in 
summer  to  the  islands  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle.  During 
thi'  glacial  periiNl  its  ratigis 
nnist  have  lieen  far  more  ex- 
tensive, as  its  bones  have 
been  fiiiitnl  in  drift-uravel  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  Avon  at 

Hal  li,  and  rlsewle  ri  in  llnglaiiii  ;  while  the  remains  of  alliwi 
Slier ies,  iiimieil  Jiootherium  by  l.ieidv,  have  Uwn  found  in 
tlie  r.  S,  Kovlseil  by  P.  A.  Lt'Cas. 

Muakrat :  a  name  applied  in  dilTorent  countries  to  ser- 
eral  rat-like  mammals  aistingtiiahe<l  by  musky  exhalation*; 
(1)  In  Xorth  America  it  is  conferre4l  on  the  Fi'ber  tibelhieui 
(by  some  called  also  mu«qu<uh),  a  HMletit  of  the  family  Jtfu- 
ri'da,  and  the  groun  which  contains  the  field-mioe.  It  is 
larger  than  mo9t  of  the  family,  being  some  15  inches  in 
length,  with  a  tail  of  10  inchest.  It  is  afjuaUc,  SOmetUBts 
building  houses  like  those  of  the  beaver,  and  oftcner  boi^ 
rowing  in  river-banks.  It  i.i  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  lis  fur  (the  "river  sable"  of  eomnu-rce) 
is  extcneivelr  sold  in  Burope.  The  creature  has  a  strong 
smell  of  mnnt.  (9)  In  India  the  name  is  given  to  tbeCiW' 
cidura  mgomirus.  a  large  rat-like  shrew,  which  {KKSsesses 
and  communicates  to  whatever  it  touches  an  intolemble 
and  nearly  indelible  musk-like  smell.  (:t)  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  European  ilwiguU  mnnrhaia,  or  dcenuHif  % 
senlative  of  tJie  family  of  TalpitUt  or  moles. 

Husk-wood:  the  wood  o(  0mt>n»  grnndiflora  aid  9, 
mmrtzU,  mdiaoeona  treco  9t  the  Weet  Indies,  whose  wood 
is  Ibwly  ndolentot  mask.  The  name  is  also  given  to  OUoi- 
ria  afyyfcfgo,  a  oompoeite-llowored  ahrab  of  Tasmania, 
sometimes  ontHYSted. 

Hnspratt,  Jaxks  SnFRinAv,  Ph.D..  M.T>..  F.  R.S.E.: 
chemist  ;  b.  in  I)ublin.  Mar.  H.  ]H2\  ;  was  olucated  in  Liv- 
erjHxil,  where  his  faihi'r  established  a  larg»'  mamifartory  of 
chemicals;  traveled  in  (tennanyand  France  ;  stud  ied^chera- 
istry  at  .■\ndersonian  I  niversity.  (Jlasgow,  in  the*  labo- 
ratory of  Pp>f.  (traham,  whom  he  afterward  act'iimpanifwl 
to  London  :  became  when  sixteen  years  old  chemist  for  a 
large  manufiM-lory  of  eliemii'als  in  Manchester;  lrie<l  mer- 
cantile lib'  in  the  r.  S.  without  sue<  ess  ;  st<nlied  cdiemLstry 
under  I.iebig  lM4:i— lo,  graduatinj;  as  Ph.D.  at  Ciiesseti ; 
made  numerous  dis<-overies,  chieflv  in  orgntnc  olienustry, 
es|Hfiallv  concerning  the  n>markalAe  b«Mlies  pr«Hluced  from 
the  suliiliocyanidi-s  of  ethyl  and  methyl;  founded  the  Liv- 
er|Ms»I  College  of  Chenustry,  ami  l>ecame  a  nrofi-sstir  there. 
.Xni'iiig  his  works  are  a  valuable  translation  of  Plattner  on  the 
lilowpipe  |1M44);  Outliiim  uf  QiiiiUtnHt'e  Analyniit  (1849); 
and  a  Ihrtioiuiry  o/ (Vi/'m M/rv  (1W54,  *'^.i.  which  found  a 
wide  cireiilatioii  in  Ixith  Knj^nd  and  the  I'.  S.,  and  was 
translated  into  German  and  French.  D.  St  West  Dsrbyi 
Knglan.l.  F.  b.  W,  1871. 

Mas<|nash  :  See  Mt  skeat. 

Mn^afla.  Amu.K:  philologist;  b.  at  Spalato,  Ttaluiatia. 
Jan.  15.  lK;t4;  studit^l  at  first  medicine  and  then  philolo- 
gy at  Vienna,  where  he  is  Profi  -sor  of  Koinanee  Pliiloliigy 
at  the  uiuversity  anil  inrii.ti'  i  ■  '.  the  Ai'a>l>-iiiy  of  S<  i>  n^•l■s. 
He  is  one  of  the  eminent  seholm^  of  tlie  time  in  the  Ro- 
mance langnace-.  particularly  in  ti  \t-<  riii.  isni.  old  Italian 
dialects,  and  tmdia'val  legenils,  and  h.-is  eonlribuN-d  many 
articl.  s  and  reviews  to  German,  Fri  ii.  li.  aiid  Itnlian  lin- 
giiistir  periiidicals.  many  of  his  most  valuable  {lajsiTS  «|>- 
iieariuu'  iu  t  he  puMii-ations  of  the  Vimua  Aimb-niy.  Among 
nis  wriiiTiLTs  are  Itnllrninrhi'  Spnirhiihrt  (1S60);  A/lfrnn- 
ZiitiKrhe  <i"Url,t>  mi"  n m  :iiiiii.<r/,,  n  TTititdxchn  fteii  (l**ft4); 
}fin>um'  iili  inttirlii  di  ilmlt  llt  ititliiini  (1S<V1);  })"r.^'-  Hung 
ihr  iiltiiiiiil'tndifchi  ii  Mmiiliirt  i  lsasi;  DnrxttU h  n.;  .i,  r  ro- 
miiiiifilinrhrii  Miindiirl  il'»71i;  lintriii/  :ur  Knn<li  der 
novdiiitlii  uiiu-hrH  M utiitiirtrii  i  in  X  \'.  Jitfirhiatdrrl  {l>'7'-i}  ; 

nititltinl.irlir  mt'trixcif  \  trniuH  litr  Mirben  xtenff^n  Men- 
t'T  llM7(b;  Sliidim  :u  dm  initlrliillrHirfifn  Alnrirnhi;en- 
den  (i..  1886;  ii.,  lUbT ;  iii..  188») ;  Zur  Chriaiophlefftnde  (i^ 
1888,  etc).  E.&SauMiB. 
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MoimI  [for  etyinolofcy,  see  Mi'scle]  :  a  name  often  popu- 
Iftrly  applieil  to  iimuy  species  of  bivalve  molluscs,  but  more 
prpnenr  natxicted  to  toe  memben  of  the  family  Mi^Uida, 
ftod  witii  the  quaUlloation  f rah^water  miutel  to  Um  Uniwt- 
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9M  fo.  v.X  Tba  marine  mussels  have  an  elonfrated  shell 
cloMcl  bjr  a  tingle  muscle,  and  ther  have  the  ability  to  an- 
chor tbemwlTes  to  any  solid  suuport  by  a  cable  of  liilken 
threads  (byssus,  shown  in  cut).  Most  of  the  spe«'i<'»  livo  in 
shallow  water,  and  the  cotnuion  mussel  (Mt/Hlun  nJuliM), 
eommon  to  tlie  cnldcr  waters  of  Kuniiw  and  .Vnicrii'a,  is 
often  eaten  in  the  old  World.  The  severe  sicklies.*  whi<  li 
aometimes  fallows  its  use  may  lie  the  n-a-son  for  its  neglwt 
in  America.  The  fresli-water  mussels  are  iiiui  ii  ditlurent  in 
structure,  aad  are  useless  as  a  food-supply  for  man. 

J.  S.  KurosLET. 

MUW^mQ'sft', Loi'is  Charles  Alfrrd,  dc:  poet;  b.  in 

FWis, Dee.  11, 1810;  ^>n  <>(  M.  de  Mus.<et-Pathay.  CMlitor  of 
an  esteemed  edition  of  J.  J.  Houstieau.  He  was  educated  ut 
the  C^lldge  Henri  IV.,  and  maintained  a  high  level  of  merit. 
His  father  then  wished  him  to  study  law.  but  he  had  a  great 
Npngnaaoe  for  the  routine  of  buiiiness,  shared  the  romantic 
«seitameiit  that  was  then  naobing  its  height  in  the  world 
of  latton  and  art,  and  was  consumed  by  a  vague  literary 
ambition.  He  maile  a  pretense  of  studying  law  and  then 
tried  me«licine.  but  found  Inith  rf|)«l!ent,and  for  two  or  three 
year'  did  little  but  fn-qiieiit  the  romantic  efiuielf.  In  ItiiS 
he  l)e<'ame  for  a  short  time  a  <'lerk  in  a  business  house.  In 
the  beginning  of  l^HO  he  published  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  Cotitea  tTEitpitgne  tl  d'ltnlif.  which,  with  many  fea- 
tures of  romanticistn,  <«howed  yet  an  independent  personal- 
ity. His  independence  became  clearer  in  the  next  jMiems, 
forming  the  voluiiio  U»  t^eetaele  dana  tin  fauieuil  (IbSi). 
In  ISXi  he  made  tlie  aoquamtance  of  George  Sand,  and  the 
liaison  that  followed^  pamng  through  the  tempestuous  [Mis- 
sion of  their  journey  to  Italy  (1834)  and  ending  with  a  series 
of  riolent  qnarrels' and  reconciliations  (18:t4--:tri).  was  the 
profoondeet  ex[»erience  of  his  life,  and  left  its  traces  on 
mtmft  of  his  works.  The  series  of  the  Nights,  his  master- 
pieoes — Xiiif  de  mai  (18;to),  Xiiit  dr  derembre  (1885),  XuU 
iTaoCtt  (1h;«5).  Suit  (Toeiobre  (1887)— flowed  •liMH  tiy  from  it, 
and  the  latter  {wrl  of  the  prose  story  CoH/iUKiorui  d'un  tii- 
fant  du  aifrle  (IfCid)  is  the  narrative  ol  it.  A  first  trial  of 
the  stage  with  the  comedy  Ln  niiit  vMtitmte  (1890)  was  a 
fitilure,  and  he  ceased  to' write  for  representation;  but  ho 
oontinued  to  um  the  drHinuti(r  form,  and,  free  from  all  con- 
cern for  the  demands  of  jKipulur  tn--\<\  jirodneed  the  his- 
torical tragedy  Loremamo  (IKMi,  uihl  ;i  scries  cf  slight 
but  original  C^innfdiea  tt  PrwrrhiH.  dialogues  full  of  airy 
Jkncy  and  sprightly  and  delicate  wit,  with  h>ve  for  their 
constant  theme:  XstwpnM«  df  Marianne  {\x\VA)\  Fnnta- 
aio  (183M) ;  On  it€  iai^nepug  avec  ramour  ( is:i4) ;  Le  chnn- 
delier  (ISIJS);  Ija  ouenouClle  dt  Barbarine  (1835) ;  11  m  fnut 
jurer  dr  rien  (1830);  I'n  caprice  (1837);  //  fani  qu'unr  /mrte 
'itint  fiitrrrli'  OH  ftrmie  (1845).  He  also  wrote  a  few  short 
stori"--^  of  fresh  and  simple  sentiment :  the  U-tter  known  arc 
Fre./'i-if  rt  Jhnierette  (IKtMi;  ^far(;nt  (\MH)  ;  CroimlUt 
<  ls:{!M  ;  Eminetine  L'hialuirr  d'un  niprle  6/<i«r  ( 1N42) ; 

M,  m  I  /^/MO»(l»4a) ;  Lt  gfcret  de  Jdco/Zf  (1X44).  In  183M  he 
was  .'ippointed  librarian  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  lost  thi.s  position  some  years  later,  and  in  IKi'i  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  «>f  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
After  1840  he  wrote  very  little.  His  course  of  life  had 
wiwdied  hit  health,  and  he  aggravated  his  oondiUom  by  the 
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use  of  stimttlanta.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1808.  D.  Hay  2, 1857.  As  a  poet  his  power  ia  ee- 
sentially  lyric.  His  range  is  iwrrow,  but  within  it  hia  power 
ia  anch  that  he  is  ranked  with  Hugo  and  Lamartlne  as  one 
of  tlie  first  three  French  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
See  his  Biographie  by  Paul  de  Muaset  (Paris,  1877;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Miss  JlW.Pnston,  Beaton,  1887):  ArrMeBatfau, 
Alfred  de  Mvamt  (Faria,  1808).  A.  O.  Cavpiild. 

Mustang:  a  name  «|i|ilie<l  to  ihc  simhU  wild  horses  of 
Te.xus  unci  to  the  |ioliie>  of  tlie  1  luliuii  t  nU's  of  t  lie  soul  h west 
of  the  r.  S.,  wliieh  are  of  one  and  I  lie  same  stock,  de- 
sci'iiiic"!  from  horses  of  .Sj>anish  ini)>i'rtalion.  They  associ- 
ate in  ^ur::.  n  ip~.  are  ciiiiglit  for  use  by  the  reata  or  lasso, 
ainl  urr  m-ils  lii.ikeii  to  the  saildle.  tliou^'li  it  i»  often  done 
in  a  Very  niijierfri.  !  fii.^liiMii.  'I'lu  y  iir«-  hard  v  and  splritad, 
but  often  Very  fractious  unless  carefully  haiiillcd. 

Mustapha :  name  of  four  (Ottoman  sultans.  MoSTArai  I. 
(1617, 1622-231.  h.  1901 ;  son  of  Mohammed  HI. ;  was  an  im- 
becile, twice  (I<j»>scd:  d.  ItttS.— MUSTAPRA  II.  (1095-1703), 
b.  1664 ;  son  of  Mohammed  IV.,  was  an  able.  just,  and  kindly 
prince ;  under  him  was  signc<l  the  disastrous  treaty  of  Car- 
loTitz,  which  sanctioned  the  flrst  disuiemtierment  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  D.  1704,  one  year  after  dc|>osition. — Mus- 
TAPBA  III.  (1757-74),  b.  1717;  son  of  Achtnct  III.,  though 
intelligent  and  animated  by  high  purpos<-s,  could  neither 
carry  out  internal  reforms  nor  rotara  the  decline  of  the  em- 
()ire.  D.  1774.— Hostapba  IV.  (1807-08),  b.  1779,  succeeded 
Selim  IIL  An  opponent  of  nfonn,  he  owed  his  promotion 
to  the  Janissaries,  and  was  deposed  and  strangled  tlw  fol- 
lijvviiif,'  year,  E.  A.  Grosvenor. 

Mustard  [from  0.  Fr.  tnoiistarde  >  Ft.  nioularde  :  Ital. 
mii.-tiinlii.  from  Ijit.  nms/inn,  must,  unferitieiited  grajie- 
juii'c.  with  whieh  luu^turJ  wiw  mixed  in  pre}iaring  it  for 
iiscj :  the  s<-e<l  of  a  immlier  of  annual  plflnts  of  the  genus 
bnissica  (formerly  cluN-cd  as  Sinapis)  in  the  natural  order 
('riintrro'.  Itlack  mustard  is  the  seed  of  lirnmicn  nigra, 
aiul  white  that  of  B.  alba,  native  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
ami  cultivated  in  ganlens  in  the  U.S.  Blai  k-niiistard  seeds 
are  small,  globular,  of  a  deep-brown  color  externally  and 
yellow  within.  The  white  are  larger,  and  <)f  a  light  color 
externally.  Flour  of  mustard  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and  sifted.  As  sold,  it  is  genet^ 
ally  adulterated  with  wheat  flour  and  turmeric.  Such  adnl- 
tei^tion  is  infallibly  betrayed  by  the  presence  of  starch- 
grains,  which  are  alis»'nt  in  pure  inu.stant.  Miistanl  flour  is 
a  popular  condiment,  ami  was  known  to  the  ancient-s.  It 
has  also  minlicinal  uses.  The  moisteiieil  flour  applied  to  the 
skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant,  and  is  much  use<l 
as  a  counter-irritant  to  n-lieve  internal  i»ains  and  sjiasins. 
A  tabl(>s|K)onful  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  swal- 
loweil  acts  as  a  pnimpt  non-nauseating  emetic,  often  con- 
venient in  cases  of  poiHuiiiig. 

Mustard  Family:  a  gnuip  of  mostly  herlwccoiis  dic<v 
tyledons  (Cnicifme),  with  choriix  talous,  cri'ss-slia|ied  flow- 
ers having  usually  six  staiiuiis  and  a  single  sui>erior  bi- 
carpellary  ovary.  At  i  iit  l,."i<M>  sjM-cies  are  known,  mostly 
natives  of  the  tem|n-rate  reu'ioiis  of  the  glolif.  Most  of  the 
specits  |M>ssess  a  |)Uli;.'i  lit  juice,  and  indeed  tlie  iih-mliers  of 
tnis  familv  may  Iw  ri'(  o;,'iii/ed  <'omnioiily  by  their  mustard- 
like  ]>iingenev.  Anion;,;  the  well-known  ^'enera  are  lirag- 
giea  (containing  ealilmf,-!',  tiimiii.  and  mustard i.  74'r//'/i»niMJ« 
(ra4lish),  Chfirunthus  (wall-llower).  Htujitri)'  ircH-kel  i.  Ihtrin, 
AhfanHn,  etc.  Mustard,  shephenl's-purse,  peppcnrras^,  and 
fane  flax  are  trooblaaoma  weeds.  C.  £.  B. 

MaiUrd  Oil :  a  snbstanoe  distilled  from  the  ripe  seeds  of 
the  bUiok  mustard  (Uroastea  nigra)  after  the  fixed  oil  has 
been  eipnssad.  It  b  not  oootained  in  the  dry  aeal,  but  Is 
formed  after  the  addition  of  water.  A  soluble  ferment, 
called  myrosin,  is  contained  in  the  seed  together  with  a  gln- 
(oside.  itiyrunate  of  potassium.  When  the  ferment  ia  ai» 
solved  in 'water  it  acta  upon  the  glucoside,  and  deoonunasi 
it  into  glucose,  mustard  oil,  and  add  potaasiiim  sulphate,  at 
represented  in  the  equation: 

Kr,„Ti,.Ns,(),.  =  r,n„o,   r^n.cNs  +  kiiso.. 

PotaMiurii  myrunnO'.     lil       v.'  . ill. 

The  oil  is  extreii).  Iv  |iiiiiu''  tit.  luid  w  hen  ii]>]ili' d  to  the  skin 
it  prmlueo  a  i  l.-ii  r.  rh,-iiiii  ally,  imi-tard  oil  kinavn  as 
allvl  isothioeyaiuile,  ami  is  a  ineiiiii<  rof  a  <  la^^of  suti-taiRt-s 
several  of  which  have  been  prepareil  bvartitu  i.il  im  tlioils 
and  have  proiierties  similar  to  thuiic  of  ordinary  nmslard 
oil.  This  also  has  been  made  artificially.    Ika  BsMBnt. 
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MONtel'IdiB  [Motl.  Lat..  nanneil  frunt  }fujt(f  la,  tlip  typical 
senus,  from  LaI.  musif  la,  wanvl,  a  iliiiiiii.  of  m)/j>:'cf.  O. 
Fr.  musfeile]:  name  of  a  fainilj' of  timininals  of  the  ortler 
ffnt  or  Vnrnivora,  ••ornjirisiiig  many  wt«-<'ii'.s  ioich  as  tlie 
Wfast-U,  {^kiinks,  lia^lj^cr*,  otters,  eto.  Tlic  form  is  rerv 
Tariuhle  aci-onlitiK  (■>  the  ipeiius.  in  sonic,  sw\\  as  tli4'  snian 
wea«>U.  the  trunk  U'inR  vvry  much  i-loii^rattHl.  ami  inothi-rs, 
■u<-h  as  the  gluttons  and  biMlp-rs,  U-ing  r(im|iamtiv<-lr  (.-oii- 
oentrateJ  and  robust :  the  t4'<-th  aro  adiijited  to  a  i)itn>ly  car- 
nivonxis  (HeC,  the  molars  of  tlx:  n|>|>er  jaw  and  tlu*  last  |irt<- 
mularof  the  anper  jaw  U-ifig  typicHlly  si-ctoriul,  or  Bda|)t<<d 
for  outtini;.  Thi'lruc  molars  are  nslnied  in  nuinlN'r  to  ohii 
■bov«  and  t  wo  (or.  JLS  in  J/f//MV(ra,  one)  delow.  The  skull 
exhiltits  many  chanu'ters  in  i-niiiniori;  tlie  pAr<K'ei|>ital 
pr<M'i'ss  is  cjosjdy  ap])liei|  to  the  auditnry  i>ulln  :  the  nu\»- 
toid  pnx-ess  prominent,  and  prxjis-iing  outward  or  luu-k- 
wanl  iH'himI  the  externnt  ^lu  htnry  tnettliu;  the  carotid 
mnal  t>«  distinH.  and  mix  ,  .,r  I  -.s  in  ailrance  tiie  fora- 
men l  i'fTuni  posrieum;  the  ennilyloid  foinmen  is  «li-tiiiet 
ff'  111  latter;  the  glenoirl  forainen  il  gieiierally  well  de- 
fined; lh«  int4>stin»l  canal  has  no  aDcniii ;  the  prostate 
gland  is  not  salient.  iM-ing  contained  in  the  tliickem-tl  walls 
of  the  uri'Chra;  t'owper's  glands  an;  not  devclo|N-d;  the  os 
penis  is  large.  The  family  in  most  of  the  characters  thus 
reft'rn-d  to  exhihits  dccideil  afllnity  with  the  Ix-srs,  nic- 
<HM>n!t,  ami  allied  forms,  and  not  at  all  with  the  cats  and 
dug*,  agriving  with  the  last  simply  in  a^laptation  for  <'ar- 
iin  itDua  diet.  It  contains  numen>iis  siK-cii-s,  which  have 
b«en  distrilmtod  among  eight  sub-families — viz.,  (1)  Mu*- 
tehnie,  ineliiding  the  genera  Mnnlrla—\.  e.  the  large  wea- 
sels; Pit/oriiui — i.e.  the  small  weasels:  Gulictiis — i.e.  the 
weasels  of  troi>ical  America;  and  (lulo — i.e.  the  gluttons 
or  carcajou  ;  ci)  Mflimtt,  with  the  goncrft  Mflm  ana  Arcto- 
nux,  or  Old  World  l>a«lgers ;  Mt/iluHit,  or  African  ti-ledu,  and 
Taxida?.  <»r.\merican  badgers;  <;{)  .Vr//iiyiri"n(»',  with  its  single 
genua,  Mrllivom — i.  e.  the  African  and  Indian  ratcis  or 
noney-ba<lger8 ;  (4)  }[i'phitinif,  or  the  .\inerican  skunks,  in- 
cluding the  genera  MrphUiM.  ('itn^iMtluM,  and  Sfiilix/ii/e;  ("i 
Jc(oni/ehin<r,  with  the  .South  Airicaii  sretsni  Irlimijx  or 
Zorilla;  (6)  Iltlietidina,  with  the  A 

(7)  Lntrinif.  with  the  various  genera  of  fVcsh-water  otters  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  (^S)  J-Jnht/tlriiup,  with  thc  genU5 
JiiMydrit,  or  the  st^a-otton  of  the  North  Faciilo. 

Hai:  an  Egyptian  soddw;  the  woond  B»mlMr  «f  the 
Thflbu  triad  (AiDon,  Mat,  wul  Khoiuul.  mhI  wife  o(  Amon. 
She  •jrmtaoliaed  Ncton  w  the  motber  of  *ll  tblnga  She  in 
npreoentod  w  •  woram  with  »  vulture  hend-dveM,  the 
nmtK  Add  the  double  crown  ol  Bgjpt,  Mid  with  the  life- 
sign  in  her  right  hand.  C.  K»  Q. 

Mntata:  S«>e  Immi  tata. 

Mutetlon:  See  Umlai  t. 

Mutes  [from  Lat.  muta  pliir.,  translation  of  (ir.  (^wro, 
90.  yfifttuera,  l^meless;  A-,  not -4- ^y^,  toii<!.  The  (ii-is-k 
grammarians  commonly  dividr  l  tli.  tetters  into  ^rtitrra, 
vowi'ls,  and  <r</;ii^«mi,  cons^.tnaui iumI  ;;ic  latter  into  tifii^ra. 
balf-tone4  (C  (.  ^.  K  K  p.  «).  itod  Afwra.  toneless  i0,  y,  S,  k, 
w,r,$,^Xn'  *  tmilitional  term  of  plioiie(i<s,  for  which 
ino<ipm  si'ience  generally  substitutes  the  term  exphtsivis 
or  stojw  (fierm.  VfrHchhmHlnutt  or  Ex/il'/xtrl'iiid).  Thes4' 
S4(uiiils  lire  tise  nrsult  of  a  check  ii|»on  th<  i  rv.iih  or  the 
l»r.  ll^llI,•  .pf  :i  .  iii'ck.  Thi;  commonest  illusi;  :i-:  n-  ,ire  k,  <j, 
t,d,p,b.   Sou  i'HOXBTlcs.  Be.nj.  li>K  WnceuEa. 

Motea  Hito,  noot'sdb  shtfi:  the  reigning  Miluuio  or 
Emperor  of  Jamni  bh  Nov.  S,  1889;  ascendtd  the  thmnc 
Feb.  8, 18417,  Hia  adminiatratton  ii  noteUe  for  the  sivat  rv- 
forms  that  have  been  introduced  and  the  moariuibie  devel- 
opment of  die  empire.  Thn  ofHoM  designation  of  his  reign- 
period  is  Mci-ji  (proii  'ini  ril  miljee'). 

MnltoB-ldrii  r  n  pupultir  name,  used  in  Australia  and 
New  Z<':il:ui'l.  r>>r  llie  large  [letreU  of  the  geniu  <Sllrv2a^ii, 

jMirticnirtrlj  fur  iKstrttntii  leK.vmi. 

Mnt'tra:  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Northwestern 
I'rovitifc-- ;  on  the  banks  of  i  he  .)umna(«.'e  map  of  N.  India, 
n  f.  ■)  i  :i.  It  is  built  on  high  and  hilly  grouml,  with  mng- 
iii!ii  1  111  l'.i;jh(-s  t>f  steps, luloriied  with  lemjiles.  leading  ilown 
t-  riv,  r.  which  is  kept  sjieretl  by  the  llindiis.  and  annu- 
aliv  nil  facts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  enonnous 
riches  whi<'h  the  town  formerly  contained  have  been  <'ar- 
ried  ftwiiy  by  various  coiupierors,  ils  fiirlitlcations  have 
fnlK  ti  nil.,  r  iiii-.  iiml  nothing  is  left  but  the  narrow,  dirty 
strei^ts,  which  swarm  with  so-called  aacred  apes,  parrots,  pea- 
coelCB,  and  bulU.  Pop.  (iStfl)  81,1VS. 


Maifk«T^  mdbth' Ak-OT'ift,  Smuimk :  Bohentan  nmt 
iat,  better  known  hj  her  pfleadonym  Svffnl  (f.  v.). 

Mjr'ale  [=  Lat.  =  Cir.  MumiXq]:  the  niotlern  S/imsHm; 
the  westemtmwt  branch  of  Mt.  Mestinris,  in  J.,ydi«.  A-u 
Minor,  tt  rituna' iti^r  m  lin*  promonti.ry  cill.  .!  'IVi  L'v-iuiu 
(now  CaiH-  >iiuLa  .Mi4ijji>.  In  the  nan. .\v  .  iij.'ni.  1  ]:.  ;\s,-rn 
this  promontory  and  the  island  .f  Sam  .- I',  r- m  ilrri 
was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  tli-'  i/n  .  k-  ui  4?J  n.i .  It  ]< 
probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  l.aiie  ihero  was  a  lown— 
Mycale  or  Mycallessiis — at  the  f<.<.i  tie' prom. mlorj,  Imt 
no  certain  account  i>I  it  is  extant, 

Myre'DKi.  or  Myrr'ar  [  =  U(.  =  Gr.  MMniMM.or  Mwt^]: 

one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  (ireece;  situatfd  On  •  TOCItT  «n(* 
nence  in  the  plain  of  .\rg<"s,  in  the  IVIo|ionnc«ti«.  It  WM 
the  resilience  of  the  I'llopida-,  and  at  the  time  of  Agaiiieni- 
non  it  was  the  princii>al  city  of  tire«s.e.  In  n. < .  it  ma 
totally  destroyed,  ano  it  wai  never  rebuilt,  hut  the  reindns 
f>f  it.  the  cyclojuan  walls,  the  gate  of  lions,  and  the  tr«ii«(irT 
of  Atreus.  are  among  the  granrir«t  and  ino>t  intfre>tiiis 
antiijuitii  s  in  tJi-ecee.  The  ruins  are  near  the  litlk  vUla^;e 
of  (  harvuti,  5  miles  N.  K.  of  .\rgos.  The  exoaratiuns  cf 
S  hiiemann  in  IHTtJ  ami  »)f  the  (inek  .\n  ha>ological  Soeieltr 
fnim  IHHIJ  to  ISHH  have  adde<l  much  to  (\\\r  kiiowl*d(te  of 
the  importance  of  Mycena-,  for  they  brought  vast  trcasuns 
to  light,  and  have  o{K-ned  up  an  etilirtdy  new  clia)>ler  in  the 
history  of  early  art.  S-e  .SchtK.dihardt.  Sfhlirmnnn's  Eieam- 
(ions  'tL<mdon.  lw91);  Krunn,  (irirchinrhr  Kunslge*rhichu 
(Munich.  IStia);  Overbeck.  (ieMhirhle  der  Urirrhixrhrn  Hw- 
(ik  (Ijcipzig.  1WW>:  t'<j|lignon,  IIinloire  dr  la  Srulplurt 
Ortrqut  (Paris.  IHW);  I'errol  and  ("hipic/.,  HiMloirr  drfArt 
dans  r Antiquili,  Ln  (irere  I'nmilirr.rArl  Myrenint  (I'aris 
IHJCl).  !S»-e  also  .Milchhoefer,  lUr  Anfdnffr  drr  K*inM  in 
(iriffhfnland  { Leipzig,  ;  Lotsschcke  and  i''urtwaengl<'r, 
Mykmiteht  i'Mea  (Uerlin,  ISOO);  Steffen.  Karten  ron  JVy 
fteiMM  (Berlin,  1684).  J.  R.  Sw  iSrcnurr. 

Wjrrerinos  (Egypt.  Mntkara)  :  the  Mochirinos  of  Dioil<> 
ru>;  the  sixth  king  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty  ;  buiWfr 
of  the  third  largest  pyramid  at  the  J>.  W.  of  Gizch".  In  1W7 
Col.  Vys<-  found  his  stone  .•Mrc«>phagU5  intact  and  also  some 

{>ieoea  'of  the  womlcn  cofHn  in  his  pyramid.  The  former  whs 
OBl  at  s«i  off  (librnltar.  The  inscriptions  of  the  latter  sho* 
a  definite  form  of  the  Egyptian  lielief  in  a  future  existent'. 
His  n-iHitation  for  pielv  was  enduring,  and  the  thirtieth  ami 
■ixtj-iourth  clm|iters  o^  the  Riti  ai,  of  the  I»kai»  iq.  c.)  were 
said  in  have  tieen  dlscoyenni  during  his  reign.  Uiing  then 
alreatly  old.  CbaBLH  K.  GtLUHT. 

Hjretozoa:  Sec  .Slim i:  Mort.iii*. 

Hjcoderm :  Soe  Fermkntatiox. 

Mjreli'tls  [JI  .1  L»i.  mt/  ehn,  spinal  marrow,  spinal  cord 
(from  Gr.iuwk^,  earlier  fonxit.  marrow)    sufflx  -ilML 
noting  •  afwaaeof  the  pari  to  whose  name  it  i»nddw1:  a 

common  nervous  disea-se.  F>>nnerly  the  term  was  applied 
also  to  discftscs  which  are  allied  but  now  easily  distinguish- 
able from  it  in  life  and  fxtat  mortem.  Myelitis  may  affect 
limited  or  extensive  |M>rtions  of  the  cord,  and  we  s|ieak  of 
l"x'alize<l  ami  ilifTnse  or  disseminattni  myelitis.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  coni  alone  may  U-  involvHf  (central  inyelitisi 
or  only  the  cortical  white  .sube<lance  may  l>e  affecteil.  An 
interesting  form  is  that  in  which  a  transverse  section  of  the 
copl,  i4  limited  extent,  upwanl  and  d.iwnward.  is  iofiamed 
in  oons«|uem-e  of  angulation  of  iln'  si.ioal  column  or  pns- 
sure  from  some  other  cause.  This  is  known  a.s  transverw 
myelitis. 

The  cauws  of  ravelitis  are  varied.  S4imetimcs  it  results 
fri'iu  tXfMjsure  to  cold  or  from  over-exertion.  At  other  times 
it  .seems  to  result  from  infectious  disca-ses,  from  injury.  •  t 
fnmi  intemperance.  The  appearance  of  the  spinal  co^l 
varies  widely  in  myelitis,  in  »<'cordance  with  the  rajiidify  of 
developtneiit.  In  Very  acute  cases  and  in  those  in  which 
the  disease  results  from  pressure  on  some  part  t.f  the  coni. 
the  a(T<H't<'<l  sr»'a  is  softened  and  pulpy.  'W'li.  u  tlie  prvK'«->.s 
is  more  gradual,  reparative  chang>-s  take  place  at  the  same 
time  as  degeneration,  and  the  cord  may  be  gray  and  tOQgh. 
Microsco|)ically,  the  nenv-fiber<^  of  the  cord  are  found  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  di  i,'i  rn  ni[ion,  and  there  is  an  evident 
attempt  at  re|>air  bv  new  gr<iwth  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  de- 
structive diseas4's  of  other  organs. 

The  symptoms  manifested  in  myelitis  rarr  somewhat  with 
its  rapiility  of  development  and  with  the  distribution  of  the 
inflammation.  Generally  mild  disturbances  of  sensation  are 
the  initial  iadieations     spinal  bvitation.  Amoof  these 
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 ry  symptoms  arc  siich  as  tin  feeling  of  ants  crawling 

over  the  skin,  numbness  of  tlu-  feet,  a  woolly  fettling  in  the 
skin,  pricking  sensations,  heat,  cold,  and  the  like.  Soon 
after  Uiis,  or  coineidentlv,  power  faib  in  the  legs  and  tends 
to  grow  worse.   Paralysis  4)f  the  legs  is  known  as  paraple- 

fiH,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  ca.'i«'s  is  due  to  myelitis, 
n  exceptional  instance,-*  the  diM-iise  in  the  curd  rises  so  liij^li 
that  the  anus  may  Ix;  involved  in  the  palsy.  Imt  more  gen- 
erally flenth  takes  place  when  the  upper  part  of  the  s])inHl 
cord  is  diseased,  before  the  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is 
defineil.  As  the  disease  advances,  some  wasting  of  the  legs 
is  noted;  seiisjition,  in  place  of  perversion,  becomes  Ix- 
nuiulied.  iintl  there  may  be  eompli'te  loss  of  feeling  in  the 
skin  of  the  legs  and  body  to  the  level  of  the  dis(>a.se.  I-'inally, 
be<l-sores  are  apt  to  develop,  and  serious  disease  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder  and  kidneys  may  result  from  inability  to 
voi<l  the  urine  properly. 

Myelitis  is  always  a  serious  disease,  very  acute  cases  tend- 
ing to  early  fatal  termination,  and  only  in  its  tuiltler  forms 
is  treatment  of  much  value  in  a  curative  sense.  Much  may 
bo  done  to  prevent  urijil.  tiMint  or  dangerous  complications, 
but  complete  recovery  is  rare  even  in  mild  cases.  Al>s4>lute 
phvsifal  and  mental  rest  may  do  much  in  the  early  stages 
to  limit  the  ilisease.  Careful  diet  and  cleanliness  are  essen- 
tial, especially  the  latter.  .Strict  attention  should  be  iwiil 
to  the  oed  and  to  bathing  the  jxitient's  back  to  prevent  ImiI- 
sores.  Certain  remedies,  like  ergot,  niav  have  value  at  the 
on.set  of  the  disease;  and  after  it  has  liecorne  established, 
cool  bathing,  the  use  of  electricity  to  the  limbs,  strychnia,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  recommended.  WibUAH  I'Errsft. 
Mjer,  AusBT  Jameb:  See  the  Appendix, 
l^er,  Isaac:  See  the  Ap|>endix. 
Myen,  Frederic  William  IIe.ney:  author;  b.  at  Ves- 
wiok,  EngUnd.  Feb.  6,  l^i:< ;  was  e<}uc4ied  at  Cheltenham 
(.'oll«^  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  w«s  fellow  of 
Trinity  and  clasRical  lecturer  1865-418;  published  A'/.  J'aul 
(poem,  Hj67);  The  JimeuxU  of  Touih,  and  other  Poems 
(18BS):  Emmya,  Modem  and  Claaneai  (ISmi)  ;  Hcienee  and 
o  Puturt  Life,  with  other  Eua^e  (1808).  He  wa«  collabo- 
rator in  Proeeedinqe  of  the  Societv  for  Pnyrhiral  Jteaeareh 
(ltW8  onward)  and  in  Phantoms  of  the  Living  (1H88). 

Myllobat'ldiP  [.Mi"i.  I.hI..  tmmwl  fmm  Xv.'cj  the 
typical  genus,  liter.,  the  rnill-^lniie  sknte:  (ir.  >»KAiai,  tuill- 
stiine  (ih  riv.  of  ^^Ait,  niilli  ^otis.  ti  Jlnt  ti^h,  uaiiicd  from 
having  teeth  adapt^l  for  grinding!  ■  "  fii'iiily  uf  the  chiss  of 
selaohiaus  and  onler  /{(ute,  or  rnvs  ;  rather  to  lie  ealleil 
A''/ith<iliil(i .  If  .\>"tithntiH  is  an  older  iiunie  for  the  genus 
often  ciil led  MiiNdlfiiin.  The  di-^k  formeil  l.y  th<-  union  of 
the  pectoiiil  titi>  Willi  the  ImnIv  is  verv  broful.  liy  reason  of 
the  latiTiil  exii  n-iion  of  the  latter,  ami  the  tail  is  very  long 
and  atteiiiiut'  d  ;  the  dorsjil  fin  is  devclMpi  d  lu-nr  its  root, 
and  behind  it  is  one  or  a  pair  of  spines  •^crrati'd  at  their 
lateral  e<lges;  the  |>ector!il  lins  are  nlro]i!ii,  d  at  the  sides  of 
the  head,  Imt  ut  the  exlrciiiily  of  I Im'  siiimt  uri'  deveioped 
as  a  pair  of  detacheil  ccphalu  tins;  the  skin  is  smooth  and 
d«"*titute  of  spines;  the  henrl  (luite  deeji;  the  month  infe- 
rior and  transverse;  theteelh  liave  (lat  grinding  siirfates, 
and  are  'prndrangular  or  hi'xangiilMr,  anil  in  one  or  ■M-vcral 
interloc-kin^'  longitudinal  rows.  The  fHiriily  is  divjsilile  into 
two  sub-faiuilies.  the  one  with  a  nicplijin  row  of  teeth,  be- 
sides several  lateral  rows,  which  aiicruato  and  interlock 
with  the  adjoining  ones,  the  otiicr,  with  the  teeth  l>roa<l 
and  in  a  single  row,  answering  to  the  median  row  in  the 
former.  Several  species  arc  found  on  the  coast  of  the  V.  .S. 
On  the  ca-Htern  coast  the  Rhinn/jtrni  Ihukimux  is  sotnetimes 
called  clanwrHc-ker,  sting-ray,  ami  low-n.isr  ray;  the  .l'"fr^ 
batie  frftnenritlri.  sharp-nosed  ray;  and  the  .1.  miiiilii  is  in 
England  known  as  eagle-ray.     Uevisud  by  U.  8.  Jori>an. 

Mylit'ta  I'ir.  MuAittq):  n  goddess  worshiped  in  Babylon, 
As-yria.  atui  Persia;  correspomling  in  some  res|>ects  to  the 
(ireek  .\plir<Kiile  Crania.  .She  was  the  great  cosmic  prin- 
ciple, the  great  niotiier.  who  produced  all  life  in  conjunction 
with  llcl  (or  Haul),  her  male  counter|mrt.  She  was  wor- 
shi|M'd  under  a  variety  of  names  in  jVsia,  and  in  Grei-i-e  she 
wa»  known  now  !is  Cyliele  and  now  as  the  Artemis  (Diana) 
of  Bpiienis.  J.  B.  &  Saaaxn. 

Hyoeardi'tis:  .See  Hbakt  Disease. 

Myorraph :  See  Recokdixo  AppARATt  s,  rsvciioL<x)i(  al, 
in  the  A|ipendix. 

Myu'pla :  short-sightedm  ^^  due  to  cm  rs^ive  convexity 
of  the  cornea  or  to  convcrci'm  c  . if  ih,-  M-.iial  axes  of  the 
ejes.    The  defect  is  reme<lied  by  concave  glas.'-ea. 


Myrlan'oda  [fir.  uvpun.  ten  thouaand  ■♦■  wrff,  wMe,  tootl: 
a  class  of  eloiigale<l  animals  with  bcMnonomously  segment- 


ed bodies.  Popularly  they  are  knmni  as  centipi«dee,  milli- 
pedes, gnllov-worin.s,  and  army-worms.  In  structure  they 
show  consiucrable  similarity  to  the  so-called  Protraclieata 
(Feripatut)  and  some  of  the  annelid  wormson  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Hexapoda  (see  Kntomoloov)  on  the  other.  At 
one  time  they  were  chis.sed  with  the  Hexapoda  under  the 
term  luwela,  or  its  e<]uivalcnt  Antenuata,  and  at  another 
as  fr>nning  a  distinct  class  b7  themselres.  Hon  neeut 
studies  have  shown 
that  half  (Chilopoda) 
of  the  group  have  no- 
doubted  liexapodan 
alTinities,  while  the 
other  half  (Diplopoda) 
rmisl  stand  by  itself 
as  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  llexa- 
|MMlan  phylum.  Here- 
t<ifore  the  two  groups 
have  been  kept  to- 
gether chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  common 
character  of  a  multi- 
segmented  and  many- 
Iegge<l  body.  This, 
however,  is  overbal- 
ance«l  by  the  decided 
riifTerenccs  in  the 
structure  of  the 
mouth -parts  and  in 
the  jKisition  of  the 
-sexual  organs,  which 
can  not  \»t  explained 
except  by  supposing 
an  iiulependeut  origin 
for  the  two  groujjs. 
All  previous  endeav- 
ors t4)  derive  one  group 
from  the  other  have 
b<>en  luasetl  on  an  ig- 
norance of  the  value 
of  these  <li(Tenuuvs, 
and  on  an  exaggerated  value  of  unimportant  similarities  or 
on  thoM'  now  readily  explained  without  supiH>sing  the  exis^^ 
ence  of  a  genetic  relationship. 

In  both  groups  the  number  of  legs  varies  greatly.  Thus 
anuing  the  Diplopixla  I'diinipiiit  lias  !(  |iair>.  J'<i/i/.n  inin  15, 
the  I-'utydtKinidm  have  2)^  to  .'H,  anil  the  I'hIijzhh id<t  from 
50  to  1S)6  or  more.  Among  theCliilo|.iMla  the  nimiHer  varies 
from  1-5  in  the  SniiigeridiF  and  Litlmliiiilif  to  u'l  and  'i'A  in 
Scoliijn^ndridip  and  to  as  many  as  170  and  more  in  unf  of 
the  (ieophitultr.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  in  the  forma 
with  comparativeh  few  legs  is  the  iiunib4>r  constant  for  the 
.species.  Jn  one  of  the  common  s|wcies  of  (imphitux  {(i.  bi- 
iniiifliceps)  adults  mav  be  fouml  with  from  fil  to  (i7  twiirs  of 
legs.  There  is  a  IxKfv  segment  fur  every  |>air  of  (egy,  al- 
though in  the  r)iplo]ioda  the  upper  half  of  the  segment  has 
U'come  so  nKxlitied  that  then?  are  aptiareiitly  two  jiairs  of 
le^s  to  a  segment.  Hence  the  name  HiplopiHhi.  In  i^ach 
ring  either  the  <lo|-sal  portions  of  two  se>;menls  ha\e  ;,'ro«n 
tocether.  orotic  has  cover?  il  U\  o  si'^'iiiclit^.  'i'lieii  this  lias 
grown  ilowiiwanl,  crowiiiiiLT  llic  haMS  of  the  legs  together 
until,  in  many  instances,  ihere  is  s<  arcely  any  sternal  space 
between  thcni.  This  exijjaimtion  of  the  Riiomalous  double- 
footed  condition  i-^  based  uj-oii  a  coin) ■ari-'i 'ii  witli  tlic  fused 
seiiiuents  in  certain  (  ru-laeea.  and  upon  the  deveji ipiient 
of  the  yomig  I)iplo|>od. 

In  tiie  number  ami  eliann  ter  of  tlic  moiitli-i'url ^  real 
dilTereiici's  (M'cur.  While  the  luiinU  r  uf  oral  a|.|.eti.ljtL'es 
in  the  Chilopoda  is  three,  wliieli  h.  ar  i  i.iii|iari>i'ii  ssilli  licse 
of  llexapiHls  (see  Kn'Tomoi.im.vi.  in  the  nii'lojH  iia  lie  re  are 
only  Iwr)  pairs,  a  pair  of  maiiilii'les  and  a  large  plaie-like 
lower  lip  (gnathochihinntii  I,  w  h;<  li.  ni  l  ording  to  th.  ein- 
bryologicai  studies  of  .Met vlmiliotT  and  others,  is  ile\eloped 
from  a  jtair  of  priuiitive  appenda^:es.  Iti  the  ('liilo]"'ila  the 
first  (Miir  of  li'irs  liei  niiie  very  much  eiiljir^i  ii.  and  lie  Im- 
neath  the  head  a-  ,i  pair  of  prehen^-orial  j.iws.  In  the  termi- 
nal joint  cif  these  1^  a  |ini-.oii  glaiiil.  wlii.:  li  upens  liv  a  small 
pore  near  the  tip  of  the  leriuinul  joint. 

The  iiUeriial  iinatoiny  in  hotli  groups  is  ]irimitive  in 
general  cliar.'i'  ler.  The  idiuieiitary  canal  runs  straight 
through  the  body  wit  bout  or  with  but  slight  diSerentiatioa 
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into  ngiona  sooli  as  m  rMdO^  obaerfied  in  the  Bezapoda. 
Xbe  Mupighiu  tatniles  are  two  in  number  in  all  excepting 
dm  on*  gentis  SaUi^era,  in  which  there  are  four.  The 
nerrons  Bjstera  oouswU  of  «  long  chain  of  ganglia,  one  to 
each  pair  of  legs,  and  a  «ab-  and  a  »u{>ra-4ii«<>|ihagcnl  gan- 
cUon.  la  the  Diplopoda  the  two  etrands  compoaiug  the 
ctuun  an  eomplet«l7  fused,  and  the  ganglionic  swoliings 
•n  very  riigfat  The  reepiratory  syatcin  in  thu  Chilopoda 
nuiy  be  Tery  eomplex  fioni  the  intcrlucing  and  anastomo:^ 
Ing  of  the  tracheal  branches.  In  the  Uiiilopmla  no  such 
tannohingoooan:  the  tnwhee  ariite  from  the  spiracles  near 
the  baee  of  the  1^  and  mn  into  the  body  as  simple  tubes. 
To  this  OUmmit  offers  the  only  exception^  bat  even  here  the 
branching  very  aimple.  Though  ajiparentlr  ventral  in  the 
Diplopoda,  the  spimcles  in  both  groups  arc  on  (he  side  of  the 
body,  eiaqptinf  in  the  geotie  SetUtgtrtk,  where  there  is  a 
town  ifrinalM  in  the  median  dorad  line.  In  this  genus 
the  Internal atructiire  also  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  differs 
from  that  of  the  others.  The  spiracle  opens  into  a  small 
duimher  from  which  radiate  emaU  tiaclMB  bnnching  di- 
flhotomooily  and  ending  blunt^  in  the  time  surrouudinz 
thnlieart  There  are  seven  of  these  organs  each  Htnated 
on  the  pMterior  margin  of  a  dorsal  shield.  In  other  fomis 
of  the  Cbilopod  group  the  spiracles  may  lx>  on  every  seg- 
ment except  the  Urt  two,  as  m  the  OeophiUdit.  or  on  ap- 
{tfOximatefv  every  other  one.  Thus  in  the  SeolapmdriJa 
and  the  gvi'ius  lAlhobius  they  are  found  on  segments  8,  S,  U, 
10, 18,  etc,  while  in  the  ^cnus  JJenieopa  the  arrangement  is 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  on  the  Hrst  segment. 
Thenpnductive  system  of  the  Diplopoda  is  in  marked  eon- 
ttait  with  that  of  the  Chilopoda.  In  the  latter  the  ovaries 
and  testes  lie  above  the  intestine.  The  two  oviducts  pass 
aloog  the  sides  of  the  intestine,  nnite  nader  it,  and  open  by 
a^gle  o|)ening  in  the  penultimate  scgnmi.  In  theDiploiH 
odathe  grnnital  glands  fie  underneath  the  intestine,  and  open 
Iff  two  ^ort  ducts  in  the  thii-d  Ixxly  segment  or  betnreen 
tneeeoond  and  third  pairs  of  legs.  In  both  groups  sonalled 
nlivary  glands  occur.  In  the  Chilopoda  these  are  short 
and  raoemotiie ;  in  the  Diplop<Mla  they  consist  of  two  pairs  of 
elongated  aimple  tubes.  These  are  so  fused  together  as  to 
appear  like  two  elongated  threads,  one  on  cither  side  of  the 
intestine,  oomparable  to  the  spinning  glands  of  Lepidop- 
terous  ianw,  or  to  the  alime-glands  of  iVri^/tM.  Fratec- 
tlT*  dermal  or  repngnatoriul  glands  occur  in  both  groups. 
Oil  the  majority  of  the  rings  in  the  I)ii>lopo<la  there  is  h  pair 
of  reptignatori'al  pores,  arreting  a  lluia  with  the  wlor  of 
•  crushed  almonds,  due  to  the  prannoe  of  hvdrocyunlc  acid. 
In  tin  Otophilidm  nmnennu  pores  are  gathered  into  an>as 
on  each  atemnm.  Bnides  tbese  small  pores  there  may  be 
large  ones  on  the  ooxo;  of  the  i>enidtimHle  segment,  or  on 
the  anal  segment.  In  the  LUnobiidtP  they  occur  on  the 
nndereide  of  the  coxie  of  the  lost  four  pairs  of  legs.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  one  of  the  Pt/ludfAinidw  and  several  of  the  freo- 
0Ai7iV/««,  the  animals  are  phosphorescent.  In  the  former  fam- 
ily the  pho8ph,>resccnce  is  plainly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
repugoatorial  glands,  but  in  the  6aiyphili<kB  observers  differ 
as  to  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  ventral  pores  or  in  the 
intestinal  region.  !r>ensory  organs  ore  more  or  lesa  devel- 
oped. The  eyes,  where  present,  consist  of  simple  tK-elli.  in 
nnmben  ranging  from  a  single  pair  in  one  of  the  Lit  bo- 
Milba  to  very  many  in  Scuti^tra.  In  Seuligera  the  ocelli 
ave  so  anmerons  as  to  form  a  compound  eye.  compamble 
with  that  of  Hexapods.  The  Polydtsmidte  and  S43mc  others 
among  the  Diplopoda,  and  the  Gmphilida  and  some  of  the 
Seotoptndridm  among  the  ChiloT«><la,  are  Without  eyes.  At 
the  end  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antenna  of  Diplopods 
are  several  two-jointed  pnx-esscs  that  arc  undoubtedly  Xiw- 
Ule  in  function,  and  may  also  be  used  as  organs  of  smell. 
In  Spharothtriiim,  of  the  same  gnjup,  a  stridulating  apjta- 
latus  occurs.    This  arguc.-i  the  presence  of  auditorv  orgiins. 

The  eggs  of  the  aniiiials  ure  lui<l  in  the  ground,  usimlly 
in  nuts.  In  the  case  of  Lithohins  they  ure  Inid  singly. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched  young  are  guarded 
by  the  mother,  as  was  observe*!  with  Oeophilns  ffrrugino- 
Kim  by  Fabre  imd  others,  and  with  Scolopocrifplops  by 
Wood,  Scolopendra  is  saitl  to  be  ovovivip«rous.  Yhe  cggf 
undergo  total  segmentation,  and  daring  development  show 
gjmilarities  to  the  eggs  of /Vn/>'i/rM  and  to  those  of  liexn- 
podak  Very  ranch  yet  remains  to  he  teamed  in  regard  to 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  The  Diplopiwl  young  cM-apes 
from  the  egS  with  few  biMly  segments  aii<l  only  three  pairs 
of  Im,  a  »ct  that  has  been  regarded  as  proving  their 
aflnitlee  with  the  riesapoda,  and  as  showing  them  to  be 
the  anteoedents  of  the  Chilopoda.  The  larva  undergoes  a 


series  of  moult ings  more  segments  and  more  legs  being 
added  with  each  uionlt  until  the  adult  condition  is  readied. 
Among  tite  Chilopoda  there  are  two  distinct  division*  to  be 
noted.  In  one.  the  Spimorpha,  the  young  hatch  from  the 
egg  with  the  adult  number  of  segments  and  legs,  wbik  in 

the  other,  the  Anortnorpha.  the  young  have  at  first  only 
seven  pairs  of  <-otnplelcly  devehijMHi  UgK  and  three  pall*  of 
leg  buuii.  With  !iu<xf«ii ve  inottltiug!!  new  segments  and  new 
legs  ore  added  until  the  adult  nnmW  of  fifteen  is  reaehed. 

The  distribution  of  the  .MyrtajMxla  is  worldwide,  a  fact 
that  indicates  an  early  origiu.'  The  Cliilopoda  are  not.  how- 
ever, found  earlier  than  tiM  Tertiary  period,  unln»i  the  Pro- 
to«ygnatha  of  Soudder  be  admitted  as  a  primitive  Chilopod. 
which  is  extremely  doubt  ful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aichi^ 
rioly]Mx]a,  apparently  the  precursors  of  the  Dipkpods^  ire 
found  a.s  fur  back  ae  Devonian  timea.  Of  the  Fraln^g- 
natha,  the  only  foHD,  AdsMaHMNi  mtkme,  found  by  HesK 
and  Mortben  in  the  carboniferous  fcnnatlon  at  Mason 
Creek,  Illinois,  has  ten  body  scgmenta  and  two  rows  of 
spreading  fascicles  of  needle-Uke  spines.  These  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  caterpillar,  and  as  sach  it  has  been  de- 
S4:ribed.  If  it  is  at  all  related  to  the  Myri»]Ki(U,  it  is  DWn 
likely  to  l\Ayx*»u»  ot  the  Di|>lo{Hi<la  than  to  any  of  the 
Chilopoda.  Concerning  the  relationships  of  the  Arehi- 
poly{iada  there  is  lessdoubt.  The  Suphorbtrida,  occurring 
111  the  same  beds  as  iWeocamjNi.  are  peculiar  from  the  large 
spines  on  the  back  and  side*,  and  for  certain  omniagsoe* 
curriug  in  each  segment  between  the  bases  of  the  legs. 
The  former  occur  in  some  of  the  Diplotioda,  bnt  the  mcauf 
log  of  the  latter  is  an  nitsolved  problem.  Chief  amoog 
works  on  MyriajHMla  are  Latzel's  Die  Mjfnapoden  dtr 
OcAtcrreiehiMfh-l  ngariteheH  Mommkie,  containing  a  full 
bibliography,  and  the  embiTologioal  woiin  of  HetSchnikoS, 
Sogxail.  and  Ueatbeote.  For  American  fonns,  tee  BoUr 
man's  Myriajpodt  ofAmeriea  (1S93).        F.  C.  Kairroit. 

Myris'tica,  or  Nutmeg:  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  a  tree 
about  30  feet  in  height,  closely  r*'sciubling  the  orange-tree; 
a  native  of  the  Randa  islands  and  some  neighb<:iring  islands. 
It«  scientific  name  is  Jdj/riittiea  fniyran».  It  does  not 
flower  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  but  after  this  time  it 
bears  flowers  and  fruit  tot'ether  constuntly,  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  many  yearii.  In  order  to  insure  early  fruitful- 
ncss  a  branch  of  the  female  tree  is  grafte«l  into  all  the  young 
plants  when  about  two  years  old.  Sometimes  as  much  a.< 
three  crops  are  gatheretl  annually.  Mace  is  the  insi«l« 
covering  of  the  nutmeg.  Upward  of  1,500,000  lb.  of  nut- 
megs are  imported  into  the  U.  S.  yearly.  S'utmeg  is  Uf*\l 
in  medicine  us  a  nervous  sedativOi  and  mace  is  soinetiiiic» 
employo<l  a"  it>'  substitute.  11.  A.  IIahe. 

>t  >  I'lilrlr-uli  :  .-■■■i'  As'l-LIiiX. 

My r^lid'oll^•^  (in  Cr.  Muptui6vft^ :  thf  fiillowers  of 
AvhilN  •■  ill  till'  cam pai;,'u  ULTaiii^l  Tmy.  'J'tu'v  L-jime  origi- 
riiilly  fr. nil  yK;^'uiii.  mill  n-cfivcl  lluir  liniiii- f n mi  /i^Wf"'. 
aiits.  I>.'i  iiiisi-  /I'u-,  a;  tlu-  f.'ijuc'-t  <if  .fjirii-.  iluniii^  II  jiliiL'i^". 
changeti  ail  the  anls  of  (be  island  into  UK-ii,Hiid  thus  pi  ujilrU 
it.    Peleus  led  Ihcin  into  Thcssaly,  where  they  setthii. 

Myrob'alan  [viA  Fr.  from  Lat.  mtfroba  lanum,  from  Gr. 
fiufefii^ayos :  >ivper,  litiL'^uent,  fragrant  juice  +  /M»4ipei, acom] t 
a  drug  formerly  much  use^l  in  medicine  aa  an  astringrnt, 
and  now  used  by  tanners,  dyers,  and  ink-makers  for  the  tan- 
nic acid  it  contains.  Myrobalans,  sometimes  calletl  whiti* 
galls,  arc  the  fruit  of  East  Indian  trees  (Termirtalia  brili- 
ri'ca  and  T.  chtbula,  of  the  order  Cambntaeea),  of  a  enphor- 
biaccous  plant  (FliyifanfAiw  emUseaX  and  of  other  ttees  «f 
tropieal  regions. 

My'ron  (in  (>r.  Hipuy):  a  sculptor;  b.  at  Eleuthcrii',  in 
Attica,  who  flourished  alniut  400  n.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
AgclMlas,  as  were  Phidias  and  PoIyclituB.  He  wonted  al- 
most exclusively  in  brouae,  in  which' he  cast  a  great  number 
of  statues  both  of  gods,  men,  and  animals.  Among  Ms 
statues  of  gods  his  llei  atc  (in  woodX  two  Apdios,  a  Diony- 
SOS,  a  group  consisting  of  Zens,  Athene,  and  Ilerooles.  and 
8  group  of  Athene  and  Marsyas  were  celebratwl.  Seveiai 
imitations  of  the  last  ^rroiip  ure  known— on  Athenion  coinl^ 
on  an  Attic  vase  now  in  Berlin,  and  on  a  marble  relief  now 
in  Athens.  An  admirable  copy  in  marble  of  the  Marsyas  of 
this  group  is  now  in  the  I.uteran  Mus4>um  in  Kuioc.  (St% 
von  .Svbel,  Athene  utid  Mamt/aa  (Marburg,  18T9);  Hirsch- 
feld.  Atf>fw  iiihI  Marfj/m  (Berlin.  1872).)  Of  his  slatues  of 
mortals  that  of  the  runner  Zodos  and  the  Uiitcnimlas  were 
most  celebrated.  The  b«t  aeoountof  Myfon  and  his  works 
is  found  in  CoUignon's,  Hititvm  de  1m  Seuipture  Grtt&ut 
(Paris,  188»).  J.R.&S. 
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M f  rosin :  PERJirsTATtfflf. 

Mjrrh  [peiiihipl.-ti  |.i  I.Hlin  niiliM^-raiihy  <  O.  Eng. 
myrra,  from  Ijii.  ihi/v  rli<i  =  iir,  iJivpfia.  frum  Arab,  murr, 
myrvli.  Iit.T..  hii'.iTl ;  ilu'  i<,iirnif  jui.r  i.f  one  or  iiU'rc  irers, 
ftiU'Hi:^  tlii'iii  11  >niHil  li'  i'  1^  ''iiiuiii/r/ioni  !iiyrrhn\  STt'iwing  in 
Ariil'in.  Mvrrh  i-.  i'\|i.irr.-ii  frmn  tl,f  llnst  ludi.-s  in  Ihe 
fMriii  of  ri  I  jil  i^li-l;r"\Mi ,  l)ril  [  li-.  n'>i]:(iu-,  luii.|i^,  "f  ;i  fin^rnlil 
I'.lcr  jtiiii  I'il  liT.  iiniinntic  ll--  [inncii'Hl  (-mi.-t  :I  luiils 

liri- H  ^'uiii  and  li  i>>it(iI  >i  |{k->i\^.*    M  vrrli  liii.>  in'cii 

ku"«ri  fi'diii  llir  rarlii'-I  )i^-r>,  lifitii:  iiv-il  !i>  It  i"(nxt ii iiiTit  "f 
iii':'i.Mi.--r>,  |.i'rf iiiiu'--,  iiml  >idvi>.  'I'jikiii  iiitrnialiy,  myrrh 
ri'soinldrs  uiiuT  m  rirl  n  >iiinns  >iili:iiuni f?,  in  loniliiig  to  cor- 
n«ft  a  fi'vhl<\  ri'liijti'd  t--uitililiiju  iif  ilif  iiun  i'ii-s  mt'inbranL's, 
ttiid  ill  -mnll  (lows  i>n>iuotos  difffstniu  uuil  r|iiirki'iis  tiie  ac- 
III '11  of  tilt)  ht'Brt.  It  i*  very  little  UM-d  ii<  an  u!t«!riial  medi- 
i  inr  ill  ilii' I  .  S.  Ixeally,  an  einulsii'ii  of  tnyrrh  makes  an 
agri.-L*ab)tj  iiunit ii-vrash  for  8]K>ngy  guuis  and  r<>re  throat  and 
dressing  for  ind  'h  iit  ulcers,  Kkwakd  ( 't  ktis. 

Myrta'ccsp  [M  >il.  \M..  nam<'il  from  J/«r7i«i.  the  typical 
genus  =  l.iit.  iii;ir  inK  =  (ir.  iivprtt,  front  Pcrs.  furird,  myrtle, 
('f.  MvRKiij:  an  im|>ortant  natural  family  of  dicotyleflonnns 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  tropical  and  warm  temperate  rtv/inns, 
with  the  entire  leaves  dotted  with  pellucid  gtandti.  contain- 
ini;  nu  aromatic  oil.  no  Mipuleg,  nioi^itly  numerou!>  stamens, 
and  an  inferior  compound  ovary  surmounted  by  a  single 
Btvlc.  Xine  species,  belonging  to  the  genera  Caiypfranthes, 
Eugenia,  and  P!>itlium  occiir  in  the  extreme  Soulnem  I*.  S, 
A  peculiar  portinii  I'f  \\,v  faniily,  t-mbrating  a  maji-iily  ..f 
thf  sjK-rii^'j.  is  A iwtralian,  conspicuous  nmong  whii  h  is  the 
^ftius  l'',i  .  u.vi'Ti  s  [q.  v.).  Within  thi'  tnniii  s  tlir  lli'>hy  nr 
l)erry-fruite»l  ^.Tnt  r-H  prevail.  The  family  is  iiii(i<irtani  fcr 
its  useful  proilui  t>.  ^u<  h  as  ( Mivks  and  Abl-srii  i;,  (i i  a\ A^ 
and  ErcJE.viJi.  t 'aji  I'l  T  i  >ii..  and  Ukazil-m'Ts  w/y.  r  ).  Be- 
sides the  coin  men  iii\ rth'.  (  alli-ti-iiKiii-  ,iu<l  -fviTal  Austral- 
ian shrubs  and  smaii  irxxn  uii-  i  '.iltiViUed  for  ornamenl. 

Myrtle  [from  O.  Fr.  mirtil.  dimin.  of  myrte  <  Lat.  myr  - 
l«*,uiyrtlr.  Si  !•  MvKTACK.t:] :  popular  name  of  tr»»e8  and 
shnitiN  m"-i]y  tropical  and  evergreen,  lielon^ring  tu  the 
cmras  Myrtu«.  None  are  indigenous  to  North  America. 
Theoomtnon  Kuropean  myrtle  (jfyrfus  communis)  is  a  fine 
ammatic  shrub  whose  Iwrries  yield  a  pleasant  conlML  The 
leHveii  pr(Hlu«'e  an  aromatic  oil,  and  water  di^itilled  witll  the 
flowers  i.t  the  agreeable  i>erfume  known  in  Prance  u  coil 
tTanyf.  S(>veral  tropical  siiecies  are  cultivated.  The  name 
is  popalarlj'  but  inflorreclljr  extended  to  other  evergreen 
ehniM.  For  Dnteh  njrrtleb  see  dALi. 

Ibraiia  (In  Or.  Mneli)!  t  province  of  Asia  Minor,  liorder- 
ing  N.  on  the  Bellenont  and  Pmpontis,  WT.  oo  the  ..^'^gean 
Sm,  &  Inr  Ljjrdtai  JS, »  Pbrjgia  and  Bithvnia.  It  was  sub- 
divided mto  five  tmntoriee— Leenr  MynU,  Oreiter  Mysia. 
Troai,  ^lia,  and  Teutbrania.  Among  it«  mountains' was 
Ids ;  among  its  riven,  the  Seamander,  Simois,  and  Oraniciis ; 
fttnon^  if":  fi'ies  Troy.  J.  R,  8.  S. 

M^!tur<\  ml-sor':  an  independent  utatc  of  Iixlia  under 
British  protectorate;  between  lat.  IT  !W  and  I'r  K.,  and 
between  Ion.  T4'  45'  and  7X'  45'  E. ;  bcjunded  on  all  sides  by 
the  territory  of  the  Prcsideni  v  of  Madras.  Ai-.-u.  :{n,ss6  ski. 
miles.  Pop.  (1901)  .'}.,->;i8.482.  It  itu  Lic^aud  talili -ianil. 
rich  in  golu  mines  and  salt,  and  producing,  be»i<les  the  com- 
niun  Indian  grains,  ]>epp<$r,  cardamoms,  cinnamon,  and  cof- 
fee ;  water  is  often  very  «  ar<  o.  ami  tlir  <  i>iiiitry  infetited 
with  tigers  and  le»>panls.    Tin'  n  igniiig  family  is  Hindu. 

Mysore:  the  capital  nf  thr  principality  of  Mv^on •  :  inlat. 
12  19  N.  and  Inn.  7fl  IJ  i:. :  at  an  clevftiion  .,f  ;.'.;ttt)  fe<'t 
aUtve  the  .-iea;  Id  inih  s  S.  \V.  nf  Seringatsaiain,  the  former 
capital  <i«»^  tnii|)  i^f  S.  India.  r>  f.  0-I»).  It  is  fort ifieil.  and 
contains  the  [uilar.'  of  rhc  rajjth  and  the  residence  of  the 
iiritisli  govertior.  lis  sjiK  ridirl  aqueduct  has  now  fallen  into 
niin.«,and  great  trouhli-  is  oft.  n  caused  by  lack  of  drinking- 
wster.  C»t|N;(s  arc  manufactured  here.   Pop.  (1801)  74,04K. 

Myitorln  (in  (»r.  Mvorifta):  the  secret  worships  of  va- 
rious giMl.s,  to  which  one  might  be  admitted  only  after  hav- 
ing patiswl  certain  purifving  initiatory  trials  or  degrees  that 
varietl  in  number  in  different  Mysteries.  In  addition  to 
what  was  universally  known  about' any  god,  there  were  also 
certain  teent  fncti  and  tenets  of  such  a  character  that  they 
might  be  divulged  to  the  initiated  alone.  The  character  of 
these  tenets  varied  acconling  to  the  god  honored  in  the 
Mysteriee,  but  tbey  can  only  be  guessed  at,  inasmuch  as 
everything  connected  with  the  .Mysteries  was  kejit  secret. 
A  clew  to  the  general  chanwter  of  Mysteries  is  given  by 
Plato  (Jitp.  ififK^  who  telis  ns  that  whatever  is  vicious,  tm'* 


moral,  or  disgraceful  in  the  stories  about  the  gods  ought 
either  to  be  buried  in  silence  or  cIm!  l<e  told  only  in  m\s- 
terie«,  from  which  the  mob  must  be  excluded  bv  making  the 
sacrifice  of  a  huge  and  unprocurable  victim  t'lie  condition 
of  initiation.  The  Mysteries  had  their  origin  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  powers  of  nature,  as  f*en  in  the  conlra-sts  of 
spriuji  and  wiuttr,  seed-time  and  harvest,  the  budding  of 
new  life  from  the  rotting  of  the  seed.  Life  springing  from 
death  in  nature  were  cont  rasis  in  which  the  devout  sawn 
bit  of  the  history  of  the  human  soul.  The  myth  of  Per- 
sephon*  embodied  the  principle  of  life  succeeding  death,  so 
that  .Mysteries  vers  natarally  held  in  honor  of  iWmeter  and 
her  daughter.  Juflt  as  new  His  sprang  frmm  the  death 
of  tha  seed,  oo  new  lUa  mast  ate  spring  tmn  the  death 
of  the  human  body,  and  honea  the  doctrines  of  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  aoul  and  of  rstrtbution  after  death  were 
added  at  an  earlj  time  to  the  do^rinea  taught  in  the  Hy» 
teries.  MyatMies  wwns  held  in  honor  of  Demeter  sod 
Persephone  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Cshiri  in  Samothraca,  of  Zeus 
in  Crete,  and  at  manv  places  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  Cybeie, 
Hecate,  A{ihrodite,  Slithrss,  Orpheus,  Isis,  Zogreus,  and  Sa- 
baziua,  SpedaUaed  intoRnatkm  wHI  be  fiound  under  Blkv- 
sisiA.  See  also  Stengel.  OriteMaAt  XtMuaaUa^Mmer 
(Munich,  1890);  Stnibe,  Shidim  iOerdsn  SUdtrhreit 


Eleutis  (Uipae,  1878):  FOttft^  Dtr  JUmb  «nd  dts  Mek- 
kehr  dsi*  /Vtwjfdhms  ^tuttgart.  187A;  Baggenmaeher.  iNs 
EltvMiiiimiun  JfjielsrtsN  (Basel.  1880):  De muiterio- 
rum  XUminionm  lsm|iers  (Halle.  1688);  Rubensolin,  IKs 
^i/aterimheiligth8mar  m  Etttma  uni  Smnotkndce  (Berlia, 
im) :  Gardner's  artida  Fleusis  and  the  XyHeritt  In  bis 
3>tr  Chapter*  in  Onek  History  (London, 

J.  B.  6,  SnusiT. 

Myttteries:  S«e  Miracle-plays. 


Myttticism  [from  Or.  ^wvrMfe,  secret,  nystie,  dcrlv.itf 
M^<m?i,  one  initiatsd,  deriv.  of  ftAur,  does  (the  lips  or  evMi) ; 
cf.  lUMrripior,  secrst  rite,  mystoiyl:  a  tarn  covering dufeib 
ent  notiijns  (1)  in  cenmoDial  worship, 0^  in  leligion,  and  (8) 

in  philosophy. 

(1)  In  worship,  myrtioiBm  denotes  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain rites  or  raystenes  ajmbolizing  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tending  to  establish  certain  ineffiiDle  nlatfams  between  Qod 
(or  t  he  gods)  and  man.  It  is  common  to  neariy  aH  forms  of 

worship  save  the  moet  spiritual,  is  closely  oonneeled  with 
theurgy  and  Maoic  {q.  vX  and  frequently  produces  sntha« 
siasm  or  Egstast  fg.  v.)  in  the  worshiper.  In  flraecs,  tbto 
mysticism,  wMeh  Is  later  than  Homer,  was  eonlbwd,  for  Ilia 
most  |«rt,  to  the  worship  of  the  goda  of  the  earth  and  the 
uiMlenvorld  ^5sa)  xi^Mi).  ConsuU  lambUchua,  De  Jfj/att- 
riia ;  Lobeekj  Aotaophamuit ;  Si-emann,  Ihe  OStttr  uniHt- 
roen  der  Onemm,m.  425,  »m.  ;  llateb,  Hiihui  Leeturu 
for  1988^  kot.  X.;  Bobertson  Hmith.  iie<«y»ofl  of  the  Sem- 
it««,  l«et  X. :  Lenormant,  ChaMttan  Jiagie  (Lomlon,  1877). 

(2)  Religious  mysticism  grows  oat  of  the  enthnsiastio  or 
ccstati(>  element  in  ceremonial  worship,  and  occurs  in  many 
religions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enter  into  direct  commu* 
nion  or  union  with  the  divine  through  (a)  some  abnormal 
|>syohical  condition  or  (b)  some  faculty  of  the  mind  other 
than  reason.    It  therefore  assumes  many  different  forms. 

(a)  The  requisite  abnormal  condition  may  be  produced  by 
various  causes,  by  drugs  (homa-juice.  hashish,  wine,  etc.), 
s4df-hypnotisin. asceticism,  mental  alienation,  hysteria,  obses- 
sion, (fj  etc.  To  such  causes  as  these  we  must  attribute  the 
fn>nzy  of  the  Cory  ban  tea  and  Bacchanals,  the  "  inspiration  " 
of  the  I^rraiA  (q.  v.)  and  oracle-givers  gi  nerally,  the  dreams 
of  the  Si  Fis  (<;.  v.),  the  nerformances  of  magians,  dervishes, 
an<l  yogis,  very  many  of  the  phenomena  of  media-val  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  mystici.sm  and  ni<Hlem  Siiirttualism,  etc. 
U|x)n  all  these  light  is  being  thrown  by  jisyehiatry  ami  jisy- 
chical  research.  Consult  t'ii-ero,  I)e  Diviuntione;  Mvers, 
fr'rrek  Oracles  in  IlfUmicfi;  Baumgart,  ./AViMJt  Arintulr/ii 
GOrres.  Chrintlichr  Mynlik  (5  vols.);  (iobinenii,  l^rn  Jteli- 
gions  el  hn  Philonojihini  tie  PAnit  C'-iitrale,  chap.  iv. ;  Fitz- 
gerald, The  liitbaiydl  of  thniir  Khayyam  ;  Fr  r,  Dit 
dtutschf  Myntik.  vol.  i.,  pp.  l.'J-141. 

ib)  The  faculties,  other  than  the  rca.«fm,  by  which  men 
have  sought  to  eome  Into  possession  of  the  divhie  are  (a) 
feeling,  (|8)  the  supematurar  s4-nse.  (a)  Some  persons,  lute 
Max  .Miiller  (l.trturea  on  ihr  Origin  nud  (imuih  of  Relig- 
ibn.  p.  87),  hold  that  we  lu'lually  fi-el  the  Infinite  with  our 
bodily  senses :  but  generally  the  theopathie  sense  is  held  to 
l>e  a  kinil  of  emotion.  \-iilupU.  or  fMUsive  love  {Mmney,  irn- 
imrting  tilessedne.ss  (.«upjx«sed  to  he  a  consciotisneiis  of  God), 
but  oo  definite  conception.  This  mysttdsm,  which  usually 
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leads  to  Ql-jetisih  (f.ff.),belonn  ahnoist  exclusively  toChris- 
tiBiiilv  uikI  to  iiioijii.Htieisni.  It  !$«*i>ii)s  to  have  ori^natcd  in 
the  allegorical  iiittTpretution  of  theSoiiff  of  Solomon,  bej^un 
bj  the  .Tewiiili  iluc-tons,  and  CHjtitituied  Hinonic  Christmns 
from  the  days  of  Orip-n  onwanl.  Imieed,  Ori>ren  maybe 
called  the  founder  or  this  nim-oIi'm  of  myslli-ism  (see  lii^, 
JTIe  ChrMion  Ftoimiutlx  of  Almiiuiria^ \>.  ]f*H.  grg.),  whuh 
app^arH  in  every  a^e  of  the  Cburcti  after  him.  u&sumin^ 
sometimes  revolting  forma,  flovaetiuiea,  wiinn  comliin<Hl  with 
the  higher  nivvifi  isiti.  forms  of  gTcat  [lurity  and  lit-auty.  as, 
Cg^in  litTiiiird  </f  ClBirvaux's  eighty-six  sermons  on  the 
Song  of  Soh)iuon.  It  f<jrms  a  larjje  flenienl  in  the  mysli- 
obmnot  only  of  Bcrnurd,  Imt  also  of  all  tlie  greater  nivs- 
tk»  e.  g.  Francia  of  Assist.  lluKoand  llichanlof  St,  V'ic- 
lOP,  Joftohiin  of  Kloris.  Ktklwrt.  Suso.  Thomas  .Vcjuinas, 
Bunaventiira,  Dante,  de  Gerson,  (  VUheritie  of  Siena,  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  .\n)»>Ins  Silesius,  Molinos,  Feiielon,  Madame  Guyun, 
etc  Consult  (he  WOlto  of  thes«,  also  4tf  l'n>p>r  and  Ciiifres. 
«t  tup.)  Tlie  fointt  et  UTliticism  thus  far  named  may  all 
Im>  regarded  as  more  or  leM  tna(«ria],  morbid,  itad  false. 
We  now  apjiroach  (he  8pirilual,  healthj.  Mid  tme  form, 
that  which  oaa  its  ori^rin  in  the  supernatural  f«n$e.  {&)  It 
is  diflleult  to  define  this  cK-nse  otherwise  than  by  twying  that 
it  is  the  faculty  whi(di  nOati-s  us  (o  the  spiritual  world,  as 
our  boilily  senses  relate  us  to  the  material  world,  and  en- 
ables us  t-ortH^ognixclicMl  as  the  Falherof  Sj)irits.  It  hasln-en 
called  bv  many  o(her  names,  e.  g.  inspiration  (.lob  xxxii.  8), 
Word  ot  Word  (first  by  llenw-litus).  faith  (first  by  Par- 
neotdwh  synderesis  (triwr^^tf.  first  by  .lerouie.  in  c-om- 
nienting  on  Ezekiel  i.).  S|iiritual  m'U>v,  theory  (Aristotle, 
Melauh.,  xu,  9),  practical  reason  (Kant),  wis<loui  (Tennyson, 
/»  M«m«riom,  cxiv. ;  cf.  xev.),  etc.  It  is.  as  it  were,  t  he'con- 
Tec]K8nc8 and  a|M>x  {apex  men(i«,  Bonaventura)  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  including  |H'rfeptii>n,  will,  love,  or,  in  \ 
Paul's  language,  faith,  hoj>e,  love.  When  strongly  marked, 
it  makes  the  prophet  or  tht-  rcliinoiis  p-niiis,  and  all  such 
•ra  necessarily  mystics — /.i.ri>;i>r,T,  Mosos  and  the  lie- 
brow  M^ii'im,  Jesus  (supremely),  Mohammed  (slightly — fh«» 
Buddha  not  at  all),  Heraclitus,  ^^Ist-hylus,  S^K-nttes  (v,hh 
his  damon),  tho  CbrisUaii  apiMtlea,  sevvnd  of  the  i«eo-PlA- 
tonists.  Christian  and  heathen,  Aufustine,  the  great  myvties 
of  the  Middle  Age  (see  under  a^Xuther,  and  many  moa<. 
Indeed  all  potKMUi  for  whom  tvU^on  is  a  matter  of  personal 
experience,  something  more  than  an  ethical  co<le,  au  histor- 
ical belief,  or  a  Bvstem  of  ol>nnraii(v.<«.  are  mystics.  Mys- 
ticism of  this  kind  is  the  verv  essence  of  religion,  ihe  spring 
of  all  heakhy,  rational,  fiuman  enertry.  Consult  the 
tfdfhiig  of  Zoroaster,  in  Sue  ted  Book*  of  th*  EiiM,  vol.  xxxi. ; 
the  Bible,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  Ijinc-PtM.lo,  The 
/Speeches  and  Tahle-lalk  of  Mohammed ;  the  wi>rks  named 
under  (<i);  Spicker,  Die  Vrutrhen  d>-H  YrrfitlU  der  Philo- 
tophi*  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  \  Brut  her  A/.arias,  The  Cul- 
tun  of  the  Spiritual  Sen«e.  in  Phnjieitof  Thought  and  Criti- 
eimn\  Vaughan,  Houn  teiih  Me  MyMitti  BtMinini,  AiUro- 
potogia  SoprannahtnU  and  lioto/uti  Oiobert^  Twrwa  del 
Supra  n  nai  urale. 

(;<)  Philosophic  mysticism  seeks  either  (<i)  to  ffrasp  the 
divine  by  means  of  the  reason  (dialectic),  or  else  (b)  to  draw 
out  in  terms  of  the  reason  the  data  of  the  faculty  by  which 
it  is  grasped.  The  former  is  j>auth«istie  or  panlogistie,  tlie 
latter  thnistic.  (n)  Pantheistic  mysticism,  procce<liiig  by 
altstraction.  r^hes  at  last  the  nniversal  ]>rcdicate,  Bein^. 
which  it  then  assumes  to  be  the  rsal  grouiul  of  tho  uni- 
verse, (lod,  and.  reversing  the  process  of  abstraction,  tries 
to  ile<luce  the  universe  from  him.  It  involves  a  c-omnlete 
confusion  of  (he  i'leal  with  the  real,  of  human  thinking 
with  the  pnK'oss  of  existence,  and  alWajv  finds  its  giuil  in 
darkness,  self-annihilation,  nirvana.  Since  abstract  Being 
is  etjual  to  naught,  and  as  f  j;  nifnio  nihil  tit.  no  other  logical 
rt'sull  is  |Ntssible.  Of  this  sort  is  all  Bfnbmanic,  Riidiihis- 
(ic,  Ke<>-IMatonic.  Moslem.  Jewish,  and  much  Christian 
nivstii-ism.  It  finds  its  clns>ical  expression  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Hegel,  which  is  rightlj  called  Panlogism.  In  the 
w>><iL'rn  World,  thi'^  kiu'l  i  f  mysticism  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  Parmetiin.-,  win,  lil.  ntitiiNl  Ix^ing  and  thinking  (rk 
7^  airrh  ro4ir  iitrir  t(  koI  tlyai),  and  placed  being  in  a  tran- 
s<'ondcntal  world.  He  was  foUoweo  by  Plato,  whose  whole 
doctrine  <if  jileas  is  a  species  of  iiitelleetnal  mystioi<m, 
from  which  even  .\ ristntle  ia not  altogether  fri'e.  (See  Met- 
aph.,  ui  »up.)  The  germs  sown  by  these  thinkers  devel- 
oped, under  the  influence  of  Oriental  religions  (.Mazdeisra, 
Judaism,  etc-.),  into  the  mysticism  which  we  find  in  Philon- 
ism  and  Xeo-Pythagoreanisin.  and.  partly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Chriatianitj,  into  Neo-Flatonism  and  the  Onosti- , 


cisin  of  Clerfient  and  Origen,  the  former  of  whom  has  some 
claim  to  lx<  considered  the  originator  of  Neo-Plalonism. 
(.See  BigijC.  Chrintian  I'latmiMt  of  Alexandria,  p.  64.)  A 
later  union  of  Christianity  with  Neo-Platonism  gave  birth 
to  the  works  erroneously  attributed  to  Dionvsius  Arcopagita, 
the  convert  of  Paul,  'riiese  works  were  written  by  a  Neo- 
Platonic  Christian  alM>ut  a.  u.  400.  and  became  known  to  the 
Ijatin  Church  (bn.tULdi  (be  translation  of  .S<-o(us  Krigena  in 
(he  ninth  century.  I'hcy  completed  the  union  of  Hellenism 
with  Christ ianiiy,  andfurnished  the  tr|*e  of  tnedia'val  th«ol- 
ogj-  and  piety.  From  that  time  pure  pantheistic  inysiicism 
ci-ased.  until  it  was  revived  in  the  systems  of  Bruno,  Sninoza, 
and  Hegel.  (Consult  Brahmaiiic  (jmninhad*  hu»  Bud- 
dhistic Sntta«.U\  Snerrd  Bmiks  of  Ihe  East ;  Mohini. transla- 
tion of  Hhngamd-dita;  Max  S^iiWi'V,  lHatiiry  uf  Sombnt 
Literature,  chap.  ii. ;  Dieteriei,  PhiloKonhie  der  AroA^r,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  164,  »qi{. ;  Syed  Ameer-Ali,  Lift  and  Teachingt  of 
Mohammed.  cliaj>.  xix. :  the  Cabbala;  (he  fragments  of 
Parnienides.  in  Journal  of  Spec.  Phil.,  vol.  iv. ;  tTie  Hefnih- 
lic  and  Timtriut  of  Plato;  Aristotle,  J/r/afiA.,  iKwtk  xi..  in 
Jour,  of  Spec.  Phil.,  vtil.  xxii.:  the  works  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Origin,  Plo(inus,  Porphyry,  lamblichu-s  Pro- 
clus,  Dionysius  Aris>[ugita;  Westoott,  Iteligiout  Thougklof 
the  Went,  np.  142.  ItW.  ;  Bruno's  ululosoidiic  works; 
SiiinoM,  Klhica;  Hcgv],  Logik,  Xaturpnitotntphie,  Pfiilono- 
pnie  dee  OciMr^.  Cf.  Frulhiiifham,  Stephen  Bar  Sudaili, 
the  Syrian  Mijittir,  and  tht  Fhok  of  nierotheoit  (heycUn, 
IWfi);  Her  2\e<)f>laloni»mu»,  in  numack,  D.  (i'n  i-.  710, 
aeii.).  (fc)  Theistic  |>hihj«4ophic  mysticism  is  almost  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  and  dates  frmn  (t"hc  pseudo-)  Dion>  »ius  (tv« 
above)  and  AuglMtilW»  It  was  in  part  due  X<t  the  same 
eaaseasmonasticismf  and  is  closely  connected  withit.  That 
cause  wa.s  the  seculariiation  of  the'  Church,  which  forced  ths 
more  imifoundly  Pfligions  and  reflective  8^>irit8  to  withdraw 
from  till-  nraetieal  world  and  seek  satisfaction  in  st)eculaiion. 
The  inouKs  were  a  chutoh  within  theChureh.  The  specuhi- 
tions  of  Dionysius  and  AngWttlie,  continued  thrr>ugh  Maxi- 
mus  Confessor,  Joannes  Daraaseenas,  Scotus  Erigeiia.  and 
others,  finally  celel)nited  a  glorious  resurrection  in  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  Bernanl  is  the  jterfect  type  of  the  lhei<lic 
mystif — (iiMl-intoxieated,  yet  keenly  alive  to  tho  )iersonality 
of  0(m1  ;  practical  in  the  best  sense,  yet  living  above  the 
world.  In  him  catholic  piety  ("  >fysticisin  is  catholic 
piety,  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  obedience  to  the  Cburcti," 
Hamaok,  DegmengeMh.,  iii.,  3751  reached  its  highest  ex- 
pression. imfMuting  a  freedom  which  makea  biin  tntenvvt 
the  re<'ords  of  revdation  and  the  dogmaa  of  the  Okmroh  in 
terms  of  his  own  snpcriiatural  consciousness,  and  a  pewn 
which  enables  him  to  dictate  even  to  the  head  of  (lie  Cnurch 
(see  bis  De  ( 'otunderatiomj ;  but  he  had  uo  followers,  ex- 
cept. |H>rha|>s,  Dante — ^who  knew  so  well  the  exceptional 
character  of  his  mysticism  as  to  place  him  in  heaven,  far 
above  all  other  luvstics,  uid  make  nim  his  own  last  guiile— 
and  Savonarola.  ^I'ln  niystioisn*  of  those  who  usually  count 
as  his  successor?.  Imnl  ainl  Hugo  of  St.  VictoTj  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  is,  in  reality, 
difl&rcnt,  inasmuch  as  it  subordinates  the  personal  oon- 
scicjusness  t<j  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  dogma.  Their  mys- 
ticism is  co-ordinated  with  ^cnot,ABTtCnM  (a.  r.).  which  in 
;  its  earlier  6ha|>es  rests  ujxm  Platonism  and  Neo-Platimism 
(pseudo-Dionysius),  in  its  later  upfm  Aristoielianism.  It 
Constantly  temls.  (licn-forc,  to  alistract  formalism  and  pan* 
theism  ill  (hough(,  and  slavery,  not  soiiship,  in  practice.  lU 
highext  aim  is  the  "superliioent  darkness"  of  Uionysins. 
Inileed  it  was  hard  for  mrsticLsm  to  maintain  itself  oii  the 
height  to  which  it  rose  in  Bernard.  Being  comiiosed  of 
three  elemetit.s,  inteUigoHce,  iove,  will,  it  required  that  these 
should  lie  ctMn[ileiely  and  harmoniously  blended  in  the 
•*s]mrk  of  syiideresis'*  which  unites  man  to  God.  And  thit 
can  happen  but  randy.  Intellect  in  excess  leads  to  pan- 
theism, Keo-Platonism,  and  panlogism;  love  in  excess,  to 
Qi'iETisv  (f.  v.)  and  morbid  sentimental  pietism:  will  in 
excess,  to  aatinoitiiitni^m  and  eonlempt  for  morality.  Ali 
these  excesses  are  (o  l>e  met  with  in  the  mysticism  of  the 
Miildle  Ages.  German  mysticism,  in  hysterical  and  theo- 
patliic  forms,  bi-gan  in  the  twelfth  cenlury.  and  was  pro- 
fessed mostly  by  nuns.  (Si-e  Pr^ger,  bk.  i.)  The  higher 
orthodox  mysticism  was  inculeate<l  by  Albertus  Magnus 
(see  Bach, /V«  Alb.  Mag.  VerhSJtniM  tit  der  Erkenntni«i*- 
lehre  der  (iriechen,  Lattiner,  Arti^nr  und  Juden,  pp.  IttS- 
212),  who  was  followed  by  David  i  f  Auir^lmrK,  Berthold  of 
Regcusburg,  and  Dietrich  of  Freiburg;  but  the  founder  of 
what  is  known  s|x-cincally  as  "Deutsche  Mystik"  was 
Ueiater  Eckhact  (see  Ectuuxt,  Hmuxo,},  whose'  ajystcm,  as 
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miKht  be  expected,  wm  a  ooinpound  of  theopathf  and 

Theosophy  fff.  t',).  It  in,  to  a  Urgu  extent,  a  return  to  N^^o- 
Plntunisin,  but  contaiu.'t  a  iliHlcttit-  element  dut»  to  Aris- 
totle, and  a  love  element  {Jlinne)  duo  to  Bernard  and  the 
(.ierrnan  temperament.  It  comes,  in  its  results,  verv  close  to 
Buililltixm  (see  Neumann,  Die  innere  Verwandtnehafi  hud- 
dhiatitieher  und  christliefier  Lehren.  Zwei  buddh.  Sutlas 
vnd  tin  Traetat  Meisfer  EckfiuHs,  1881),  and  is  distinctly 
pantheistic  ;  also  in  principle,  though  not  In  intention,  anti- 
catholic.  It  endeavors,  by  u  diBlwlic  proce.vs,  to  jienetrate 
the  nature  of  God,  One  and  Three,  and  through  a  pr«x«ss  of 
love  to  brin^  the  individual  soul  into  union  with  liim  ;  but 
the  dialectic  reaches  only  an  Hbsirat-tion,  and  the  love, being 
patholoeical,  is  destitute  of  moral  force.  The  imme<liHte 
Knowledge  of  Go<l  which  Kckhart  claimed  f«)r  the  indivi<l- 
iial  aoul  through  its  spark  of  synderesi s  (Funkehen)  formed 
the  fundiunelitftl  princ  iple  of  the  Prol«Ktunt  Reformation ; 
«nd  this  was  recognize<l  by  Luther,  whose  fondness  fur 
Tauler  and  the  "Deutsche  Theologie"  is  well  known. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  Refor- 
mation grew  out  of  mysticism.  The  s|ieculativo  mysticism 
originating  with  tx-kchart  may  be  called  High  German 
mysticism.  Of  somewhat  later  date  is  the  Low  Gorman 
practical  mj<tioian,  whose  founder  was  Johannes  Ruys- 
DToek.  Hi»  pupiQ,  Oocrt  du  Groot,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Meiety  known  as  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  whose 
most  famous  members  were  Thomas  a  Kompia,  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Nicholas  of  Kues,  one  of  the 
greateet  of  speculative  mystics.  (See  Kettlewell,  Thomaa 
a  Kempis  attd  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life.)  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  German  mystics  were  de  Gerson  in 
FVance,  and  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  Savonarola  (burned 
14!W)  in  Italy.  After  the  Reformation  then  were  two 
classes  of  mystics,  one  protestant,  resting  on  the  Gospel, 
the  other,  catholic,  resting  upon  dogma.  To  the  former 
belonged  Lather,  Casper  hchwenckfeld,  Seha<*tiaii  Franck, 
Valentine  Weigel,  ana  Jacob  B5hme;  to  thi<  iHtU  r,  Philip 
Keri,  Sta.  Theresa,  Loyola,  Francis  of  Sale^,  John  u(  the 
Cnm,  Paracelsus,  Campanella,  and  Giordano  Bnitio,  in  the 
last  three  of  whom  the  modem  scientific  element  predomi- 
nate<l.  Since  the  date  of  Bruno's  death  (1600),  though  there 
have  lieen  many  noble  Christian  mystics — Angelus  Siie»ius, 
IVjiret,  Malebranche,  Mailame  Guyon,  Finelon,  Ctinlinal 
Oerdil,  Jm^obi,  .Schleiermacher,  Klopstwk,  Noviilis,  Gioberti, 
Thomas  Taylor.  Jones  Very,  etc. — there  has  hardly  l)een 
any  new  movement  except  that  initialed  by  Swedkn-boeo 
v.).  Orthodox  mysticism  found  a  wonderful  exiiiMtih!  and 
systematizer  in  Rosmini  (1 797-1 S-W),  who  may  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Christian  mvslii-s.  A  return  to  purely  intulloc- 
tual  mysticism, divorced  from  religion,  whs  made  by  Spinoza 
from  Judaism,  by  Giordano  Bruno  from  Catholicism,  by 
He^l  from  Protestantism.  Along  with  the  last  ought  per- 
haps to  hi-  named  Schelling,  Krause,  and  Baader.  Consult 
the  works  of  the  mystics  above  name*],  espocialljr  Bonaven- 
tura's  Jlifitrarium  Mentis  in  Deiim,  translated  m  Jour,  of 
Sp*c.  Phil.,  vol.  xsi. ;  also  Thomas  a  Vallgornera,  Mmticu 
Theoloffia  Divi  Th<tnHg,2  vols.;  Pfciffer,  Die  deufsehen 
My^iker  des  Jf/V"*"  Jahrhunderta;  F.  Juvenalis.  Solis 
JiiteUigentia  Lumen  Indeft-eiens  seu  Jmmediatum,  Dei 
*t  Entin  S'tmmf  fnt^mum  MrKjinfrrivtm  (e<l.  F.  d'Envieu, 
Prtris,  isrs):  sir«  kl,  Iii,li,s,,;>hif  dns  Mitfelalters;  Erd- 
inmiiiV  nijrl  1%  l)i  rwi  tr"s  histories  of  philosophy  (the  latter 
-(■oiiiaiii'.  nil  rxcell'-iit  bibliography);  Ilamack,  Dogmenge- 
sehichtf^  ;  MiXller,  h'irchengeaehiehie I  St'hiiQ,  Ilittory  of  (he 
Christian  Church,  and  the  literature  there  cited;  Storrs, 
JSemard  of  Cltiirvatu.  Thomas  DamtsoK. 

Mjiho:  See  CocHiN-CffiJtA  {French). 

Mythology  [Or.  fStot,  woni,  story,  legend  +  x6yot,  <li8- 

vourso,  reasonj :  the  science  dealing  with  that  Iwdy  of  po- 
etic and  quasi-scientific  tradition  which  gathers  al>out  the 
religious  belief  of  a  race;  or,  the  Iwly  of  mvlhs  theiu«(  !v«  * 
The  notion  of  mytholog)-  should  tie  sharply  dislitiguisluMi 
fr->m  the  notion  of  religion  ;  and  the  myth,  though  it  must 
riiiiii'-etod  wiih  religion,  should  Im-  distinguished  from 
the  cult  or  round  of  cereinonio<»  emf>lf»yed  in  actual  wor- 
.ship.  We  distinguish  b<  tw(  i  ii  ilir  sviir>liip  of  a  god  and 
the  "stiiry  nf  n  (ttkI.  Nor.  iitcuin.  shuald  wo  confound  the 
iriyth  with  Ihf  crood  dp  rL'!ii,'iuus  pliilosophv  of  a  primitive 
race,  nltln'ii^'h  the  myth  maj'  often  emrHxly  the  result  of 
such  st>i:'<  iilati<>ii.  A  race  which  has  rfnioricil  uiit  no  creed, 
no  null'  system  of  reli^ons  belii  f.  iiiay  nevertheless  have 
myths,  as  it  mHT  hitvp  ii  cult.  Tlie  •  ult  i>  a  matter  of  daily 
hiUiit,  a  round  of  ceremonies  to  insure  certain  benefits  oir 
TUL  iN 


avert  certain  evils;  the  creed  is  primitive  thought;  but  • 
mjrih  is  the  offspring  of  observation  and  uncnoseious  fancy. 
PrinMrilr,  it  attributes  will  and  paission  to  the  objects  and 
professes  of  nature  ;  yet  this  slatemenl,  con*ct  so  far  as  it 
g<jes,  does  not  give  a  c»)mplete  definition  of  the  mvth,  but 
leaves  out  of  account  certain  other  factors  with  which  we 
shall  presently  reckon. 

History  of  the  Science. — Myths  have  been  found  in  even 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  them  upon  a  historicu 
and  philological  basis  has  reaulUd  in  the  science  of  com- 
parative niytholog)-;  but  while  tins  is  a  modern  affair,  at- 
tempt* to  explnhi  the  myths  are  as  old  as  history.  Even 
while  they  weit  mrnnt  articles  of  faith,  the  rationalist  be- 
gan to  oppose  the  b«iiGver.  Criticism  of  this  type  fell  into 
two  cla^ises.  Od  the  one  haml,  myths  were  exphdiied  hf 
men  like  Aunxagoras  and  Heraelitus  as  allegory,  as  sym- 
bolical of  some  fact  or  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  Euhe- 
nn  riis  (about  816  B.  c.)  declared  that  a  mjth  was  nothing 
moro  than  a  fact  covered  with  ]iarositie  growth  of  supers 
nntuiiil  fancies — that.  e.  g.  Demeter  was  simply  a  woman 
whu  hud  introduced  the  art  of  baking  bread.  This  inter- 
pretation of  myths  was  a  favorite  among  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  finds  a  modern  champion  in  Herbert  Speneer 
(Prill'-' !'!'''*  of  Ooeiology),  who  regards  the  myth  as  cor- 
rupt p  1  1  i  ll  ion  of  a  dead  and  deified  ancestor,  com  plicated 
by  the  coiifu*iLin  of  nic-tji|ilii>ririil  sttitf-inent.  The  opposite 
line  of  theory,  w  til!  h  Si  eats  tiie  myth  a:^  allogoir  ana  sym- 
bol, reached  its  n!iiinnte  iilisurdity  in  Bacon  s  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients,  where  sundry  classical  myths  are  interpreted 
as  bearing  within  them  the  most  subtle  leesom  of  morality 
and  statecraft. 

To  treat  myths  as  symbol  and  aUegosT^Qrw  distorted 
fact,  was  the  general  drift  of  criticism  aonra  to  modem 
times,  when  the  rise  of  two  great  sciences,  comparative  phi- 
lology and  anthropology,  developed  two  corresponding  the- 
ories of  the  mvtn.  The  enormous  gains  made  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  by  the  compurisoii  of  relnted  lan- 
guages led  certain  sch'shirs.  notably  Prof.  Max  MQller,  to 
base  the  study  of  myths  ujMtti  the  study  of  words,  particu- 
larly the  names  of  gtxls  and  heroes.  As  the  scholar  nad  fol- 
lowed a  group  of  related  wonls  to  a  supposed  primitive 
Aryan  word,  so  he  resolved  a  group  of  related  mvths  into  a 
primitive  Aryan  myth.  Although  this  methoa  was  fore- 
shadowed bv  Jacob  Grimm,  it  could  be  realized  only  by  a 
student  of  Oriental  languages;  and  Max  MQller  miist'be 
reckoned  as  founder  of  the  science.  His  particular  school 
came  to  regard  the  bulk  of  Aryan  myths  as  sun-myths, 
while  German  advocates  of  the  same  general  theory'pre- 
ferrod  the  stonn-cloud  ;  but  all  of  them  were  agrewl  'in  re- 
gard to  the  primitive  Aryan  myth,  and  in  n-gard  to  the 
philological  method  of  research.  As  to  the  origin  of  a  myth, 
they  taught  that  the  literal  words  in  which  man  spoke  of 
natural  processes  were  abstracted  from  these  proeessifl,  were 
confounded  with  other  words,  and  so  came  to  represent  di- 
vinities ;  hence  the  myth  of  a  god  and  a  de«d,  from  the 
original  statement  about  a  natural  object  and  a  piOCiCM 
(Disease  of  Lang^iage).  "  M  vthologj  ,"  says  MlUler,  *  is  only 
a  dialect,  an  ancient  form  of  Innfrmire." 

To  study  wortls,  then,  seetiieii  ami  se.-ins  to  these  critics 
the  proper  key  of  mythology.  On  the  other  hand,  anthro- 
pologists regard  a  rnyth  as  no  chance  of  speech,  but  as  in- 
evitable product  of  the  human  mind  in  certain  stages  of 
culture,  and  explain  it  by  analvsis  of  the  physical  and  so- 
cial environment.  K4lwanl  B.  'I'ylor  has  given  tm  ndrnirable 
summary  of  this  dcx-trine  in  the  chapters  on  mvfhi>'<i^y  and 
on  animism  in  his  Primitive  CuUun ;  while  Andi«w  Lang 
has  brought  the  myth  ioto  clflwr  relations  to  oustone  and 
folk-lore  generally. 

Oeneral  Principles. — While  we  accept  as  jtrime  ftn  tor  in 
the  myth  that  instinct  of  primitive  man  to  see  will  and 
passion  Iwhind  the  pntcesses  of  nature,  just  as  will  and 
pa«s)«in  Hrf  hehim!  hiimiin  dctnls,  it  is  ne<-esKary  to  note  C«r^ 
tiiiii  re-.t riel iniis  ii]iiin  ihis  dwtrine.  First,  we  must  admit 
with  Mannhardt  tiie  tntluenco  "of  p'H-ti>ni  and  literary 
pro<luction  as  an  essential  fBct<tr  in  tlie  fi  riaation  of  my- 
tholo|ri'."  From  thi«  consideration,  a^in,  we  derive  nn- 
other— the  iiicii  i  f  ii  stricter  chronology.  In  1^01  \V. 
8<'hwfirti^  inlled  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
<irii,'iii  niiii  tlie  di'veloj-ment  of  u  iiivth,  and  showed  that  a 
ruiii'  luiil  hrutnl  rarr  will  make  a  nid«»  and  brutal  myth. 
I'pif.  Iv  II.  >I>  yer  jilai  es.  therefore,  "  u  paudomonium  be- 
fore tlie  f»«ntlieou  " — llrst  ili'moiis.  a  hunle  nf  p.'-fry  spirits 
of  the  dead,  mere  ance.s' or-w or-^hip  ;  th'  fi  ^'I'd'-  ami  it  ^ys- 
Cem  of  gods.  Thirdly,  wc  must  allow  exteusive  distribution 
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■nd  bonoiriiig  «l  niTtbt  from  mm  to  met, «  lu(  which 
anoita  auMB^  »  pNttf  theocr  of  tbe  «liar  «onpixaliTe  tnv- 
Uiakgfaitoi  FmirtbiT,  m  Mult  m  h  teetor  «irlj  tnj-ths 
not  mwely  ubtidJiea  fraey,  but  unbridled  eoflMi^  m  weU, 
Um  rode  Mientiflo  ioitinet  which  welu  to  aeoount  for  a 
attinge  fvit  or  even  »  Kt  range  imom.  (Sae  Tylor,  JSarltf 
HidSni  «f  JfonMki,  chap,  xi.)  W«  oaa,  howerer,  allow 
little  we(dit  to  Soberer'e  ototm  for  "  entextaiianMQt  as  the 
maiD  faetor  fn  iDyth'^DakiDgr.  Fear  had  niore  to  do  with 
the  early  ajths  ihaa  aar  phaae  of  pkaeuM.  FiBally»  we 
Bituft  admit  net  the  worii  within,  the  realm  of  dieame  and 
viriMM^  had  ahnoitaBgreat  an  inflneooe  on  the  rnaUng  of 
mjtha  aa  the  world  inthont.  The  aigbtly  vUitant,  eon- 
Uoed  with  MMaator^wonbla  oouM  give  riee  to  n  demomc 
nyth ;  and  tho  feigned  wanderingi  of  the  dreamer  hiiiuelf, 
not  to  afieak  of  the  oonoeodon  easilj  made  betw(4>n  iuv»- 
terioue  beaet%  endi  ae  the  enake  that  glided  eiiddculy  fmm 
(he  neighbomood  of  a  sloppiiiK  njHii.  aad  the  iadependeut 
spirit,  eonld  also  prodnc«  h  pleat v  uf  sueh  rude  mytba  u 
we  etill  meet  in  folk-lcr.  — 1>.  g.  (be  common  etory  of  the 
eooi  learing  xKs  bo()v  in  flmp^of  analte  or  motiae.  Novei^ 
thdee%  whUe  the  teodcocv  of  modem  orltieiem  to  diveit 
myths  of  their  old  ma^M  oharaater.  to  Ud  as  look  it  we 
would  study  orlgias,  not  at  the  stalely  Hgorw  of  Olym- 
pua,  but  at  the  eriiel,  puerile,  and  obsoeoe^  stories  of  the 

Smitive  savage,  hjui  ixiih  oritical  iwnity  and  historic  truth, 
I  proeesB  eao  t^sily  go  too  far.  It  g<<c»  too  far  whoa  it 
oonoedes  to  primitive  men  an  tntereet  in  the  world  within 
and  denies  nim  an  interest  in  the  world  without  The 
sense  of  a  vane  pessonality  in  atorm  and  ftre  he  surely 
knew.  The  beauty  of  sanset,  of  !>{Mrkliiig  oc«aa,  was  of 
little  interest  to  him ;  but  the  thnmlerbolt  ("  U  thanden," 
we  still  aay),  the  wbiriwindL  whatever  natonu  process  eame 
with  overwhelming  temr  nito  his  life,  must  bave  hail  per- 
sonality for  him,  a  oidt  of  fimr  and  saeriSee.  aad  a  myth. 

It  sseme  best  to  divide  mythe  intotboeeof  the  savage  and 
thoae<4  semi-civilised  raoes,  tiie  lower  and  the  Ughiir  my- 
thology, imnemberingthat  tnccA  of  the  focmsrwul  always 
be  fouiid  ia  the  latter.  In  savap^  inTths  little  distinetion  is 
mads  between  sabjeotive  and  ofajeoiive  iinpn>-«ions:  henoe 
the  strange  medley  of  man,  beaat,  and  inurgauic  nature,  al) 
thrown  tn^ct  her  on  on  e  plane  of  mythic  faaoy.  In  the  devel  - 
oped  myth  subjective  inipreasions  oount  for  littles  there  is 
^■tem,  with  »  certain  air  of  probability,  and  the  ortlerine 
toneh  of  Utuaiy  inatiaob  Indeed,  nanv  a  ao-eailed  myth 
ia  aimpty  a  Ut  of  primitive  sotoMa,  adsm  to  give  rational 
amnran  to  oarioaity. 

AnMye  JTy/Ae,!— Along  with  the  faatastie,  monstrous,  and 
brutal  atoriae  of  tin  savage  wo  Ind  distinct  trnees  of  element- 
mytha.  Bvideuoe  ia  at  hand  that  even  mdast  tribes  have 
doubted  the  stara  wen  Hie.  and  have  regarded  tlmn  ai  per- 
sonal agentBL  Certain  Africans  were  sum  that  tiie  wind  was 
a  man,  or  at  the  least  a  bird.  What  we  do  not  ftnd.  bow- 
ever,  in  thb  stage  of  cultnn  is  any  system  of  mytha,  any 
ooamogmiy,  that  goes  beyond  aa  indivldval  story,  what 
hae  paaaed  lor  sadi  a  sntem  often  toras  out  to  be  a  mi»- 
aionary'saocomit  of  creation  translated  into  terms  of  !«aviige 
thoognt:  while  the  genqine  myUi  goes  no  fhrthnr  than  a 
mdtMhitt,  like  the  tortoise  wbieb  holds  the  worM  uih)ii  Its 
baok-^ myth foond in ITaith Americas*  well  as  In  India— 
or  like  cbeeomitlem  tabs  of  sun  and  moon.  ix  lipiH.!,  tempest, 
andeBrUiqoBke.  Moraover,the  myth  embodiwl  primitive  hi»- 
loty,  and  supported  that  claim  for  divinity  with  whleh  a  nu-e 
re^uded  ita  BMinder.  Henoe  the  heromyth,  the  Ktory  of  UK- 
gnat  head  of  the  noe,  as  colminatioa  of  the  syalem  of  nn- 
ceetoT'Womhip;  hence,  too,  the  allied  myth  of  the  culture- 
heriH  the  being  who  brought  the  race  its  arte  itf  life,  its 
primitive  olvilimtion.  It  is  not  only  a  Cadmus  who  plars 
this  part ;  our  natire  myth  is  full  of  such  ctuintcters.  (Briii- 
ton,  AtnertiMia  Hfro-mythM,  Philadelphia,  1688,)  Finally, 
aBMmg  the  lower  inytliii.  thoueh  not  necessarily  savage,  are 
the  t«Ic«  of  serviceable  bonaoliold  spirits,  familiar  deni<>ti«, 
and  all  other  survivals  from  the  days  of  ancestor-worstiip. 

Ifigktr  Mythti—Hen,  to  nso  Moycr'a  phrsacv  we  \i&vc  the 
pantheon  developed  out  of  the  panuemoaium.  Dignity  huc> 
ecetb  aillinem;  sratem  takes  the  place  of  confusion and 
such  brutal  or  absurd  elements  as  tradition  hasproacrved 
are  veiled,  or  belittled,  <<r  even  explained  away.  Stories  i>f 
the  god*  reveal  onlv  bv  iinpliuation  the  elemimts  with  which 
these  had  been  Identified— Zeus  for  the  sky,  or  Apolh>  for 
the  sun.   Bneh  myths  behmg  distinctly  to  the  nalm  of 
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poetry,  sacred,  to  be  snm.  but  none  the  less  poetry.  Thej 
tend  more  and  more  to  tae  pereonal,  the  romaatie.  the  Itf. 
crary.  They  combine  with  Mfole  legend  to  form  tlw  gnat 
epica,  and  stand  in  tho  forsAwt  of  every  national  pm^. 
Ethitwl  conceptions  eroas  and  sometimes  eontnrf  the  oU 
trridiiion':  of  w»ywaid  and  inexplicable  power  in  the  di- 
v;iiiiy  Hi  tiUi'stioD.  Compare,  for  example,  a  Vedic  hynm 
with  a  Vedio  myth.  At  worst,  the  old  brutalities  an  tnns- 
formed  into  ronnnot^  just  aa  love  and  war  an  naad  to  dis- 
guise brutality  and  last.  Cydet  of  mytha  am  told  of  one 
godorheia  Inthedd  Perriaa  raUgfonwo  noteadisdoct 
superiority  of  the  etiiieat  and  philosuphkal  over  the  myth- 
ical;  in  Ucllenie  mytbsi,  again,  poetical  ntber  then  etlucsl 
eonside»tiaas  have  oonquered.  The  elmueata  of  theae  dif- 
fersnc  myths  have  been  mingled  and  confused  to  a  desrw 
that  makes  the  "interpretation"  of  them  w  supremely  diffl- 
Rult.  or  80  snpremelr  easy.  BesldflS  the  i>erplexing  question 
nf  iMtrrowinc  an<l  'lii^tributiun,  we  anofeiywheneaBftaatai 
by  the  diflli  uU  v  uf  »uudertng  the  mrtfa<maker  fram  the  poet 
pun  and  simple.  If  we  onoe  diop  flie  dew  of  nllgicm,  the 
teat  of  bdief  by  definite  womhlpeia  In  the  god  in  qaestion, 
and  belief  to  n  reasonaUe  extent  in  the  myth  itsdf,  we  ate 
not  only  lost  in  the  maxe  of  Jpoetty,  and  must  sccept  the 
Faerie  (^uri-iia  or  even  Bumsv  John  Sarief/ean\  as  a  part 
of  niytholugy.  but  w«  have  no  criterion  for  aeparating  the 
myth  from  tlte  beroie  legend.  Though  the  L<oni  which 
bound  the  myth  to  somo  sort  of  religious  wotehip  may  have 
been  both  long  and  koae,  there  must  have  been  such  acard, 
OT  we  an  not  dealiiw  with  a  myth. 

BiBuoitRAPHV.'— Uf  the  ooantlem  worics  on  mythologf. 
general  and  .'ipcdal,  we  note :  K.  0.  MQller,  I'ruleaommm  w 
etiMr  wmti^t^^flUehm  Jffihotofie  (1QB5),  the  flrat  rral^ 
scientific  treatise  on  the  subject :  Max  Mllller,  Oxford  Bt- 
MUK  (1M6):  A.  Kuhn,  Vic  Jlernhkiinft  dtit  Feutr*.  el*. 

;  M.  Brfial,  Milangrn  dr.  JIuthoiogie  et  de  Lingriistiqut 
(Paris,  18771^  cepiiwiallyenayon  BntvU  el  Cncim,  originalh 
published  IMS;  T^Ior,  Primitivt  Culture,  chapters  on  J/y- 
iMofft/  and  .-IntsMsm,  probably  the  best  nio<lem  treatment 
of  the  subject :  Andrew  Lang,  oirticle  Mytholoaj/  In  the  Siuf- 
ehpofdiii  hrilanmta,  Ctutommtd  Mjfih,  uui  Myth.  Hitual. 
and  Rdiqion;  B.  IL  Meyer.  /«<byermoa»«rAe  Mjfttien  (S 
voU..  188$-«7)i  IL&)anoer,iV<iN«Mteo/£ioi6ioi^fy.  Tbew 
rcprewnt  each  a  deOnite  school ;  for  general  sommaricBre' 
ganling  the  ju  ience  maybe  noted:  0.  I'fleiderer.  Reh'aiont- 
p/iiloMiphif  atif  getehtMUektr  Gntndhae  (Berlin,  1878); 
Otto  Uriip(K>,  ZM*  <7fMrAMaA«n  CllUt  una  M^htu  in  ihrm 
Bnithnngt^^u  2u  dm  OrienMiKhtn  RtiigivHtn (vol.  i.,  Leip- 
TAfi,  18HT):  and  Chuntepie  de  la  Sauanaye,  Lthximdi  wtt 
Religioniu/tM-hirhte  (2  vols..  Preibnrg,  1887-89). 

FkAN'  IS  n.  rjfMMEKE. 
Mytile'ne  (in  (Jr.  MutiA^»t»i:  lln'  iii<.>l  iiii|H-irl!iiit  eity  of 

Ij<>!<b<>S.  ^itUHtC'l  I'll   llu'  '  ll-lrrri  ■^'\i\v  uf  lhi>  l>lll!)it  niflv 

i)f  Ori'eee,  ref.  l.V.M>.  li  was  ct  li'l'ruti-'l  in  niiiii(uiti  ii?  it 
seat  of  literature  and  art,  being  llir  tiiil lii'Iin >■  ..f  ih,.  j.(.fti 
Alca-us  and  Siippho.  (he  historiHli.s  lb  llaiiiru-.  «  Ijares,  ftiiii 
Thi«iphane>«.  the  Ktateisnian  Pittacus,  (iif  iililn^nitierfratip- 
pus.  the  rlii'toricians  LeslHUiax.  I^>lenH^  and  Dionhanes. 
The  city  played  an  iin|n-i?jiiit  rule  in  everv  |H^riod  of  Greek 
hisiory.  It  is  Mill  Uh:  chief  city  t>f  I^eslMw.  See  Conr*, 
liriHf  tnif  drr  IiiKi/t  A<>x^rM  (HanoviT.  l.sr).V);  Arehontfi]!.  nil' 
AicBot  (('an<'H,  ISrtflt;  Kuldewey,  I'n  (uiitlifn  B<iurt»tt  d<rr 
Iintfl  f^iitifiit  (It.  rlin,  I'-lHli;  ( ~ii  111  .riiis,  Hum  und  MytiUn* 
( F.'  iti/ii:,  IHSMi.    J'hv  iiuJUL  is  alJM)  appiJeil  t«  the  t^huld.  Sw 

M)iil'id8!:  twelduHSKU 

Myzamyoe'teB  and  Mywtoio'a:  See  SLiaB-noirLaa. 

Myzos'toma  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^tm,  suok  +  er^m 
mouth] :  name  «l  a  genus  of  peeuUarnaTasitic  animals  of 
uncertain  aiRnitie&  llysoetoma  has  a  ouiE-like  body,  about 
a  si]rth  of  an  imrft  In  length,  around  the  mar|dn  of  wUdi 
am  a  number  of  warts  or  longer  processes,  while  on  the 
under  surface  Ibera  are  Ave  patan  of  hooked  feet,  and  in 
front  a  tubular  prolmaibla  proboaels.  About  mventy  spe- 
cies an  known,  ail  marine,  and  all  llriiw  npm  orinoidiL 
By  anme  they  an  mgarded  as  baring  afflnitlce  with  the 
|iara»itio  mites,  while  others,  with  mote  mason,  plaee  them 
among  the  worms  (Oustopoda).  Tho  species  are  dssoribed 
by  von  Qratr  in  pact  xsvn.  of  the  aoMogy  of  the  Challenger 
e\|K  >liiion.  The  best  aooouDtof  the  stmotum  is  by  Nausea 
( Bergeu,  mii.  J.  &  XdwsLBT. 
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the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. 

JYvvk^Its  fonn  is  deriTed  through  the 
Roman  alphataet  from  the  Greek  N,  or 
VI.  c'orrt'sponding  to  the  PhanlciMi  or 
C'aiiaanitic  ^M. 

Aamc.— They  Eogliah  Mine  Ml  reawetnU 
the  Latin  name  en,  which  me  •  nuaUtttts 
for  the  Qreek  name  nu,  after  the  manner  of  em,  el,  er,  e», 
imtMil  of  mii.  lambda,  rho,  myma.  The  Greek  name  nu 
represents  the  Fhipniciau  niin,  fish,  protiablj  sugfpeeted  by 
the  form  of  the  letter,  poorfbljr  also  hj  the  proximity  in  the 
•Ifihabetk'al  series  of  mAii,  water,  prorided  tiw  arnuigeiDent 
ilMlt  is  not  due  to  the  stgnMeatioD  of  the  name*  rather  than 
the  founds  of  the  letters. 

Sound.— Its  sound  is  •  dental  or  alveolar  nasaL  The 
pawage  of  air  through  the  mouth  is  checked  bv  pressing 
the  forward  rim  of  the  tongue  apumit  t  he  n>ots  n(  the  upper 
teeth  or  against  the  teeth  themselves  (in  KtiKlish  the  former), 
and  Toioml  breath  [mlssas  out  throu>;h  the  nat^al  cavity 
opened  by  depressin);  the  soft  imlate.  The  sound  of  n  is 
differentiated  from  tlutt  of  the  other  nitsHlK.  m,  ng,  solely  by 
the  different  shape  and  siz«  of  tlie  oml  resionanee-ohamber. 
In  the  case  of  m,  this  is  funned  liy  <'li>sure  of  the  lips,  in 
that  of  IV  bv  oootact  of  the  body  or  lituk  of  the  tongue 
with  the  palate.  Tiwaoand  etuis  to  that  of  ri  as  m  is  to  oor 
is  to  17.  It  may  serve  as  a  vowfl,  ax  in  maiden,  forgotten, 
even,  whfro  the  preceding  unaccented  vowel  has  l>een  si- 
lenced. The  letter  is  silent  after  fn  in  the  ^me  iivllahle,  as 
in  Aymn,  autumn,  eolemn,  also  after  I  in  kiln.  Aiier  an  ac- 
eeated  vowei  before  a  guttural  it  has  generally  the  sound  of 
the  gnttoral  (palatal)  notsol  ng,  aa  in  longer,  anger,  uncle, 
eongreM,  conquer,  ink.  thmkf  (MIXMnm;  but  when  coupled 
with  ^  in  the  same  •iyUafale  it  nnitea  with  it  to  i>xpre»u5  llu- 
futtuial  naaal,  and  g  has  no  seitaratc  s<>uti<l ;  thus  mng, 
tfytgerf  tongue,  wing,  with  which  conlnLs!  l>in-grr,  Jin-ger. 

Sowxe. — ^The  sound  has  in  general  been  uithfully  pre- 
served as  representative  of  Teutonic  and  Indo-Baroi>usn  n 
in  the  native  Teutonic  element,  and  of  Latin  n  in  tin'  li<H 
manoeelement :  cf.  ni^A/  :(ioth. noA/s:  Lat.  nojc-.Skr.  mikti- : 
cAm  :  Goth.  kinntiM  :  (tr.  y4inH ;  nim  <  M.  Eng.  regne  from 
Lat.  rtflMtm.  Teut  on.  n  is  lost  in  O.  Eng.  before  a  and  b  ;  cf. 
Boc.  #MM  <  0.  Ktig.  goH  :  Uerm.  oafis ;  Eng.  tooth  :  Germ. 
MMliBog.  other  :  (it-nn.  ander;  Eng.  mouth  :  Genu.  mund. 

VtUue  a*  Symbttl. — X  =  (in  chemistry)  nitrogen;  also, 
nooD,  north,  Norxc ;  as  a  mediaeval  nuniMal,  a  symbol  for 
M.  N»  B  Sodium  iSalrium).  See  ABBUfutKan. 

Bnj.  Ira  Wnsnnu 
RaUMT,  HaftalM^  or  Mapotow :  town  of  Palestine ;  the 
aadant  Sheefaem  or  Syobem,  eapltal  of  Samaria,  probably 
tiwaHBeastheSvebarof  the  New  Teatament  ifim  map  of 
Paiaaline,  ret.  8-1]).  The  oity.  wbldi  had  fhlhn  Into  decav. 
was  nhoilt  br  VenasiaD  and  called  Kequdfa.  whence  t  lie 
name  HaUna  fa  derived.  It  is  tS  miles  K.  of  Jerusalem,  nn 
the  wateiahsd  of  a  narrow  valley,  not  more  than  600  feet 
wide,  between  Oorisim  and  EbaL  Thb  was  Abraham's  first 
eampiuMmind  in  the  eoontnr.  Hete  Joseph  was  buried, 
and  here  Joshna  delivered  bts  last  addrem  to  the  Israelites. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  retnge.  Its  sitaatiaii  is  marvel- 
oiudy  baaotifiiL  Thers  is  no  greener  or  more  fertile  .«|H>t  in 
Palestine.  It  eaniea  on  a  huntive  trade  in  cotton  and  oil, 
and  mannfaetnrss  coarse  oloth  and  soap,  sentiing  large 
ooaatitiee  of  the  latter  to  lilgypt  and  the  East.  Among  iu 
tfjOOO  iniubiUmts  are  a  fow  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Chris- 
tiana^ but  the  majority  are  Hossalmans.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  tba  valley,  U  miles  distant,  is  Jacob's  well. 

K.  A.  f;Rr>'iv»:Nf)H. 
NflIMb  ffrnm  Hiiul.  nainl>i,  fnitn  Anil.,  ninn'i/i,  fi.rnial 
plnr.  of  ndiA,  vi<  i'i;erpnt.  fT'iviTiidrl  :  iiihIit  tln'  Mi'^'ul-  in 
India,  a  viceroy  or  ►governor  of  u  [iri>vin<  i>.  Tin'  title  after- 
ward came  to  indicate  meri-ly  liisjli  rank  without  ■ .  ii, 
process  of  time  many  of  the  iihImiIis  U  ejiiue  virtuitllv  in  l.  • 
pendent  mnnarchs.  It  was  tlie  iiuituiil  jealuusy  nf  ilie  na- 
oofae  that  made  India  the  coiuparativclv  eaay  prize  of  Bht- 
iAadventnitm  '  f 


Nabonas'sar,  Era  of :  an  era  employed  in  the  ChaldH>an 
and  Alexandrian  (ireek  chronuloKV.  Hv  Berosus  it  was 
reckoned  from  the  ac-cessiun  of  King  l^almnnmiar  to  the 
Babylonian  throne,  which  took  plaOd  Feb.  SOk  747  B.  0.,  as 
shown  by  astrraomioal  records. 

MadMW :  See  Siouaw  IimiAira. 

MMhtlgal,  naajlh  ti-gaal,  Gi  stav  :  physician  and  ex- 
plorer; b.  at  Eichsteilt.  I'ruiwian  Saxony,  Feb.  23.  IKM; 
studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  ami  i>ra4.'tice<l  for  some  time  at 
Cologne:  entereil  the  x-rviee  of  tlu'  IVey  of  Tunis  in  1S83, 
ami  went  in  In  Kuka  !■>  cnini  v  presents  from  the  King 
of  I'rus.'^ia  to  Sheikh  Dinar  nf  li,,rini.  On  Feb.  IH.  1WJ9,  he 
started  frotii  'I'riiioli,  and  reaelntl  on  Mar.  27  Murzuk,  where 
he  stopjied  till  Apr.  IH,  1H70,  expldriiij:  the  iminlry  of  the 
Tibbus  in  the  meantime,  and  urrive<l  at  Kiika  .li;'.y  H.  He 
retunn'<l  by  Waday  and  Durfur,  iuid  reaclitd  (  aim  in  Nov., 
1874,  having:  explored  liie  cMuntriiN  l>elonj;inK  to  Uaghirmi. 
The  results  of  his  explorations  he  cMiiimnnicated  iu  1^74  in 
!'■  '  I  rifjiiun's  Mi/lfiiiltilii/i-u  and  the  !,i:iil'in  f  T' "1,'riiphirnl 
iltiijtizini'.  In  lf<7!»  he  jniblisluHl  Su/uini  and  the  S(ju<liin  : 
Ht-eultM  iif  Six  Wart'  M  andtrtuijn  in  Africa,  and  in  1882  he 
was  appointed  (iernian  consul  ut  Tunis.  In  1H84  he  was 
si'iii  til  tlie  West  riiast  iif  .Vfrii'a  charjred  witli  ifTr.  f  ir;ir  the 
aiiiiexatiiiu  to  (iermany  of  the  ('umeri».ns.  Llid..  rit/hind, 
and  other  territory.  I>.  on  shiplxtard  nu  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, Apr.  19,  1885.        Revisetl  by  M.  W.  IL^kkinoton. 

Nacogdoches,  iiilk-5-do chez :  city;  capital  of  Na(<i>:(lo- 
ches  CO.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county.       nuio  of  Texas,  ref. 

on  the  Houston,  E.  aijd  W.  Tex.  Uuilway  :  5;$  miles 
N.  K.  of  C'r<K;kett.  It  is  in  an  a^jrieultural  and  et'tton- 
gTX)wing  region,  contains  8  ehurohe*,  ri  seeret-siK-iety  lo<lj,'es, 
H  e(>f!e),'e,  a  na(i4iruil  bank  with  capital  of  ^iriO.tKjil,  a  pri- 
vate l)auk.  and  .1  wn  kly  iiewspapers,  and  has  several  nu»nu- 
fttctoriea  and  over  lOU  bu-iiiess  ecmcerns.  I'op.  (1880) 
38S:  (tStO)  1,188:  (1900)  1,K.'7. 

EuiToR  oe  "Stab-N'kws." 
Nadal.  Ehriian  .Symb  :  author ;  b.  at  Lewtabsig,  W.  Vs., 
Feb.  i:;.  :  graduated  at  Yale  in  1804;  was  secretary  of 
lepiti  II  at  London  in  1870-71,  and  again  from  1877-84; 
ha£  lectured,  engaged  in  journalism,  and  written  for  the 
magazines.  Among  Ids  books  are  hnpreaaions  of  London 
Social  Xrt/e  (London,  1870) :  Eeeage  at  Home  and  Elsewhere 
(IMS);  and.&peaac*,er  JVo«H0/aiV»/eaiM^  £xile  (1887). 

IL  A.  Bi. 

Nadand,  nA  dS  ,  Gvravb:  sonMiHar;  h  at  Boabais. 
FrancN  Pek  20, 18Mi  After  oompleting  his  studies  at  the 
CoIMge  Bollin  at  Puris  (ISM-a^ ns  found  employment  hi  • 
business-house  at  BoubMl.  In  1940  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
renU  to  Paris, and  embaiktd  hi basineBB asackth-oierebttit. 
The  suoceesof  eomesongiwhidibahad  oomposed-settomvife, 
and  sung  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  led  bim  In  1M9 
to  give  up  hia boslBeas  for  sonif-writing,  and  in  that  year  be 
published  a  snutl  collection  wbidiwas  greatly  enlaced  In 
successive  ediUotts  (185^-412-701,  ete.)^  At  llrrt  his  sougs 
celebrated  conventional  snbjects,  bntaflerwaid  entered  the 
field  of  |M>litical  satire  or  became  the  veblde  of  any  and 
easy-going  conception  of  life.  D.  Apr.  S8, 1808.  Hisworits 
comprise  also  the  words  and  mosic  of  several  parlor  operet^ 
tw.  collected  in  two  volumes :  Opfrettee  i^th  ed.  1867)  and 
Theafre  de  fmMtk  (1879):  a  novel,  Ln*  Jdglte  (1861); 
Sol f. ye  poettquo  «t  MMM  (1886) ;  if ief poMfueo  (1888)  ; 
Jiouvellee  ehantout  d  4trs  ou  d  ekamier  (IWO).  His  most 
famous  poem  is  "(Tareaasonne,"  many  times  translated. 

Na'dir  Shah,  or  KnIl  Khan:  Shah  of  Pereia;  bi  near 
Kelat,  in  the  jirovini'e  of  Khorassim.  Persia,  in  1688;  be- 
came while  still  n  yuum:  man  the  lemier  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
liers.  by  whose  aid  lie  eaptur.il  and  held  several  towns  and 
fnriilied  pliM'es  in  Klu.rassfin ;  esjMiused  the  cause  of  Ta- 
masp.  the  leiritimate  nil.  r  of  IVrxia,  against  the  Afghan 
nr.  iiiieni ;  was  aiip«iiu1e'l  enmmander-in-chief  of  Tamasp 
IU  IT.;?:  defeateci  tile  A fi^'luuis  re|K'atedly,  and  succeeded 
tiiiallv  III  <lrivin>:  them  entirely  oul  of  the  country  in  1730. 
Tamasp  now  made  him  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Kho- 
rassan,  Maaanderan,  Seiatan,  and  Kerman,  and  he  assumed 
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the  name  of  Tatnasp  Knii  fTiimaep'"!  slave),  to  which  the 
>«hah  mlded  the  titl>'  "(  klitui.  In  IT^U  li(>  foiij^ht  a^;ajii»t 
the  Turks  and  (U«ft>ate<i  thein,  wiirii  in  \T-i'2.  (luriiijt  hi.s 
absence  on  n  cii-Dpaiffii  apiin-tt  tho  Affrhun.s,  Tnrims|>  was 
<lff<>»tM  hy  [})!■  Turks  ntxl  cotu'luiliMl  a  dishotiorahlo  |M>ai'«> 
with  tlii'tii.  I  i'.Iiul:  s<^vcral  pi'oviiici-s,  Kiili  Khun  (Icimw^hI 
him,  and  rai.<>*'>l  hi!)  iutii,  . Miliar  III.,  a  child,  to  th<>  throii'*. 
The  war  with  the  Turks  was  n  in  '.M't  anil  cnrriMi  nu  wiili 
prvat  success,  anrl  when  Abbas  III.  dii-d  in  \  T.'S  Kiili  Kluiu 
was  crownef!  Shah  of  Pi-n-ia  uiidor  the  nanir  i.f  Nn.lir  Shi*h. 
His  reipn  was  veri'  hrilliinit  in  iisilitarv  iiiiili  rt.ikinL:-'.  '-ih'- 
ciall.v  his  expedit  i<  'ii  uii.i  11  induct  mi.  fii-  di-fcji'.ril  i  he  (.rL>al 
Mofjul.  cajiturwl  Deiiii.  ami  « ai  rii  d  uwuv  I'i  imji  an  rru  r- 
mou.'s  lioot.v.  lie  rH.stor«><l  to  l'<  r^m  ln-r  '-hi  IxMimhirirs  fimn 
thp  tinip  "f  Ihe  S«».«>!Finidi"<,  I'lit  i;i  ri  iir-se  of  tini«  he  iKH'aine 
>rri-'''l_v. -iisiii'i.iiis.  a  i;i.Tcil>'^>  tvriuit;  whole  cities  wore 
put  to  llii'^wnrd.  Hi'  «as  ll.■i.-!Ls^llUlh•d  . tune 'JO,  1747. 
/.iff  w;is  writiiTi  in  I'iT-i;in  Ity  .Mir/a  Mnhutinaed  Mahadi 
Khun,  »nd  tntnylaled  into  French  bv  :>tr  William  Joneg 
(1770).   S...  II.  iUynud.  Nadir  6'A«A'(lfW5). 

Ns'vliU,  UN.f.is:  author;  b.  in  Cainpania  about  284 
■.<:.;  SMrred  in  the  ilrsi  I'unie  war,  and  IxHamo  famous  as 
a  wrftor  of  coinolie^  and  trajjediea.  He  belonged  to  the 
plibfian  i*r<y,  HttjicktMl  the  iiobilitv  with  treat  virulence, 
waa  driven  into  exile,  and  die<l  in  l>  tioa*  Afriua.  about  190 
B.C.  A  few  Khorl  frH^Tnents  of  hiii  epie  poem  (in  Saluna- 
»B»)  on  the  I'unic  war,  and  of  hi;*  tlraina^,  arc  still  extant, 
•IIO  Were  eolle<;ted  bv  Klus»mann  (Jena,  S«w  also  the 

frafTinents  of  the  Bellum  JSmimm  In  L.  MQller's  edition  of 
Enniu.s  pp.  157-170  (St,  Peterslmr^'.  1864),  And  for  the  dra- 
TTiatir-  fraf^entA  li.  MlUler's  Lii;  Andriimi  «t  i'n^  yirtn 
j'ahulantm  reliquim  (Berlin,  1885),  Or  0.  Bibbct-k.  .SV-'pnic<e 
Horn.  /Wm  Frag.  (Lcipsig,  1871)1  M.  Warrkn. 

Nv'ras  [Lat],  or  BlithaaAt  »  ddoolond  s|K>t  (also 
oklkd  maihtr'a  mark  and  |Wt4*«rfM  ^hUnti^  OH  the  •kin  of 
»  htmuui  being,  usuaUjr  obaiMUriied  bj  th«  vmsoM  of 
naraerous  enlargad  bkml^TMMli  (nm  fapcetkUy  Teaous). 
and  popularlv  believed  to  Iw  the  nraH  of  mmo  angiMlflcd 
kMiguiff  on  t*i  - 1  Hri  of  the  motbar  dmliigfteatfttioB.  Some 
lUBvi  disappi  nr  !;puntMieously;  otheis  niuln  nnohanged; 
■till  othem  growfapidlr.MtdaoiMtlnaee  Infiiuiie  and  dough. 
Thejr  may  be  tmted  by  ooU  and  ptcamre,  by  Taoeinatkn  ol 
the  •pot,  byoMtory,  byeieldon.  by  l^ioD,  ov  by  other  ob* 
Ift4>iittlv«  itidtbods.  Stnidl  niBTi  hiiv«  been  treetMt 
full"      1  Ifctrf.lysl-;.  K(ni>«yl  tiv  William  I'f.pi'kr, 

NiU^aHaki,  nda-^'ali-saa  ki> :  a  fity  nnil  iinif  irtaut 
port  in  the  S.  W.  .if  .Ii(|.tin.  on  itie  i-limd  of  Kiu'-hiu,  for  a 
long  time  thn  .ady  .latiarieso  port  ol  entry  lor  foreign  ves- 
sels;  -ituateil  ailing'  liiti  ea(<tem  shore  of  one  of  the  flne.9t 
laudkK  kfd  fmrln  irs  in  t  In'  world  (see  map  of  Japan,  ref.  7-A). 
After  .iHpaii  wa^  i  lu.-i.  d  in  fi. reign  intewours<>  in  1637,  when 
the  Spiiiiuirds  and  1'. iri iil,'iii:'s«'  were  flnallr  expelled,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Chine><-  «--ir  still  allow*  d  in  r.irry  nii  i  r.ule 
under  severe  rp-strid  i^us,  th.'  small,  ttal.  nrliCn  ial  islaml  of 
l)t-sliiiii!i.  al  till'  iirad  'if  tlir  hart)i'r,  Im  ini:  -^.  t  apart  for  the 
Dut.  )i  fari'iry;  uidy  uiu'  Kiuupi'jin  sh;p  arrivnl  yearly  from 
liatavia.  The  present  foridgn  setlli m.  ni  iiu»  n  water  front- 
mv  oi  7U>-8(  10  yards ;  fon-iim  i^oj  iilatiMn  i. m  Iuhivo  of  Asi- 
atic.s),332.  Acrtws  th>j  Im^  is  u  iiamlM  tui'lv  i'-|iii).].rd  in-.pr'riRl 
dockyanl.  Most  of  rl,.i  fnr.  :;,'n  iradi  i-f  N'a^'asaki  liiis  U>en 
trunsfiTrfd  to  Kiil>e.  Imt  (hr  miu.'s  n{  Takasl'.iiua  still  raako 
it  an  i!iun<rlitui  iN^aluiic  ^tai;<.n.  I'lit;  towii  is  not^d  for  its 
tortoise-snell  linr  i»-lii jk-.  an  I  for  its  Imari  and  Ani.-i  [Kiree- 
lain.    The  fiio?-r  uii]'i'nani  arlicIi'H  of  export,  in  ni  tu  coal, 

aro  drii-i  lUll.  rii.i'  .atni  'iIIht  <  :iiiiptMT  ;  lA  import, 

sugat',  raw  li.Uuu.  rail.*!  itiid  inachinerv,  kero-<tit!  oil.  The 
total  entries  for  1802  amounted  to  Wtf  Ten>els,  aggregating 
897,274  tons.    I'op.  81,380.  J.  .M.  Dixon. 

Nwel,  naa'gel,  Albue<  ht  EduarI),  M.  D.  :  ophthalmolo- 
gist; d.  at  Dantzic,  Gennnny,  June  14.  was  jNlnfjitpd 
in  his  native  city,  but  studied  medicine  nt  Konigsl>erL:  am! 
Berlin;  be^ari  pniftice  at  Dantzic  in  l><5(»;  brcame  pnvat 
docent  at  ri\l>:nu'':i  in  lNfi4;  extraordinary  (irofe*s4>r  in 
18tt7;  "ordinary  profci^Mir  of  ophthalmology  in  1874.  Ilis 
princij  al  w.iiks  are  T>iii<  Sfhrn  mil  zwfi  A'lgen  (Ijcijizig, 
<lM01j;  Rffraffiona-  und  Arcommixiaiiiiiin-Ariom'iHen  dt» 
Auget  (Tdhingen,  lS(i(j);  Ilfkntidlung  tl'-r  Amaunnnx  find 
Amhit/opien  mil  Slrijelinin  (1H71);  /fit  An<tn\iili<-n  drr  l(e- 
fraetion  und  Accomm'tildtiim  <hn  A'ajtH  il^H));  Dif  Vnr- 
hildung  ium  mfdieinifrhrn  ,Sli4tiiHni  (IHllO).  He  has  also 
written  much  fors^dentifli-jieriodicals;  sinw  1870  has  e<|) led 
and  contributed  lo  the  JahrtsbericM  Hber  die  L»i«lnng<n 
imd  FefrtadtrUtt  im  Oebiefe  dtr  Ophthtdmttofie ;  and  eince 


I'M)  has  edit«d  the  Mttfheitungen  aut  dtr  aphthalmiaUi 
ft  hen  Klinik  in  Tuhingm. 

N'iiirelsbach,  ni  gfl»-bt&jth,  Kjuu.  Fsjimucu  :  cladswtl 
schiilHr ;  b.  near  Nuremberg,  Mar.  S^,  1806;  became  pruftsaor 
in  the  rniversitr  of  Erlangen  in  1849;  d.  Apr.  21.  18BIL 
He  is  famous  m  the  author  of  the  ^jOitmtttitM ^i^mi  fir 
JMuMie  (1848  ;  8th  e.1.  bv  Iwan  MQUorJSOOIi.  Other  iwi* 
are  Die  /lomeritehe  Thtologi»  in  thnrnXtuammemhaagiof' 
gt»t-m  (1861 ;  2d  cd.  by  G.  Autenrieth^ ;  Die  nochhomsruehe 
Th.  ologif  des  gritehitehen  Volbaglaubtns  bis  auf  AUxnthr 
(1857):  ^-Kftch  y  I  us' s  Agamemnon,  with  introdnctjon,  bsoda- 
tion,  and  commentary,  ed.  bv  Pr,  List,  Cf.  L.  Deeded 

liiii.  Orfmtlicht  Heden  (IHM),  pp.  2:!9  (T.  A.  C. 

Na^^uya.  naang  w-yak :  tily  of  owUral  .Ia|>aii ;  situaie.] 
i  lose  to  the  bay  of  Owari,  on  th«  main  r  iit.  and  raiiwav 
l)etween  the  two  capitals  (see  map  of  JBi>an.  i.  f.  »H)  It 
was  formerly  the  se«tof  the  |>owerfiil  dainr.o-i  nf  ( )wari.  win 
were  cl<»iely  allieil  to  the  Tokugawa  ruling'  hi'ii^-,  uml  wlniv- 
ma|^niticent  oaatle,  now  used  as  a  i  i  ry  station,  >tid  n- 
mains  intact.  Nagova  is  the  raj  iiai  nf  ihu  prcfiHiture  ui 
Aichi.  The  town  anil  di>tni  t  sne  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fans,  cloisonnr  »ari',  jiorcelain  of  the  "egg-sheJl," 
"  frosted,"  and  other  dchoatf  VHru  iu  .s  and  '-ilk^.  Tin-  ^nvi- 
ple  are  devolol  Hudithisls,  and  tln'  liK-al  I c tuples  are  tme. 
Pup.  (18i»2>  ir'J.i:4.  J.  11.  DutOK. 

Kagpur',  .  r  Nagpore:  town  of  Hriii-h  India;  capital  of 
the  prnvinte  of  Urnir  or  Narjiur;  situated  in  lat.  21"  9  N., 
low.  711  1 1  V...  4m  miles  K.  K,  K.  of  Bombay,  with  which  it 
is  connected  1  y  ndlway  (ac«  map  of  S.  India,  ref.  2-F.i  It 
is  7  mill's  HI  cirKimftTpncc  and  consists  mostly  of  mud 
Imts.  The  ground  on  wldah  it  Stands  is  swampy  and  uo- 
healthfuL  Its  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  coarse  and 
fine  chintzes,  woolens,  silks,  and  brocades  are  important. 
In  1740  it  becnme  th<^  ^eat  of  au  iodepeodent  Mahfltta 
prince;  in  1&>{  it  wn.s  imorporatwd  HiUl  the  Britidl  dlh 
minions.    Pop.  (1801)  117.014. 

Naharro.  BABTOMlti  vt  Toaais:  poet;  b.  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Torres,  near  Badajoi,  S|iahi. 
After  being  a  captive  in  Algiera,  he  visited  Some  (after 
1618)  for  the  purMsc  of  obtaining  the  favor  of  Pom  Leo X. 
Obliged  to  leave  Home,  owin^  to  a  satin-  on  the  vme  cf  the 

Cpu  Qourt,  he  lived  for  a  tune  at  KapJes,  under  Uw  WO- 
!tion  of  Fabricio  Colonna.  He  is  said  to  have  diea  hi 
poverty.  His  works  were  first  published  by  Wms^lf  at  Vi^ 
pies  (1517)  under  the  title  J^-opaladM,  and  dedicated  te 
Ferrante  d'Avalos,  husband  of  the  famous  Vlttotia  ColoiHifti 
They  consist  of  satires,  epistles,  ballads,  and  nuticidaily 
eight  plaT%  called  by  the  author  Comedia)>.  These  latter 
were  the  nnt  attempt  in  Spanish  to  adopt  iMitnething  of  ths 
form  and  manner  of  the  cla-ssical  and  the  Italian  drama. 
Though  fluent  and  amusing,  thev  are  4»ftea  extremely ooana 
and  never  remarkably  interseting.  The  OMOncas  of  the 
attacks  on  the  clergy  in  them  led  rae Inqnistuoil  tonraliibit 
them,  and  the  later  editions  were  expurnted.  The  Hat 
Spanish  edition  appeared  at  Seville  in  iSSQ,  and  naa  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  both  there  and  elaeerhen.  Fonrof 
the  comedies  are  printed  in  Bdhl  von  Fabor'e  TVoifra  A- 
pa/to/  (Ilamborc,  18S2).  In  apite  of  his  roughness,  NahaifO 
was  much  adnured  and  imitatiid  in  Spain  duriii«  theais- 
ti' ititli  >  •-■ntury.  A>Ri.fiaMB. 
^allr  el-AsI :  See  Orontes. 
Nahr-el-Makatta :  See  Kibuon. 

Nahnatl  Antiqnities:  See  Csirnui.  Aniaioaii  Aant- 

inriEs. 

Na'ham  [=  Tleb.  yah&m,  liter.,  oonsotatloti]:  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  He  is  called  an  Mfcnrfiifff,  bvt  no 
place  called  Elkosh  is  now  (mown.  Jerome  IdmUHed  it 
with  a  town  of  Galilee ;  JSwald  and  others  with  Alkuakt  on 
tiM  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  9  miles  X.  of  Mosul,  wheiv 
"Kahum's  tomb"  is  snll  dwwn.  but  Layard  prononnms 
the  stnictnre  to  bo  oompuatlTelr  modem';  nnd  then  j*  no 
notice  of  Nahnn  in  eoniieeUoo  inth  thi:>  piace  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  oenttuy.  Nahom  prophesies  after  Sonnadi- 
erib**  invasion  (TOO  b.  c)  and  before  tiie  deetmotion  ol  Vin^ 
veh  jSSS  B.  cw  Itawlinson,  or  808,  Oppert  and  Lenanan^ 
His  Hebrew  is  of  tlie  moat  olaasioal  style. 

Na'iades:  the  T.anian  kian  name  f  ir  the  freah-walsr 
niusiti'ts  forming  l!ii'  family  of  the  L'vioMii.r  ii^.  v.). 

Naiads  [from  Lat.  \iii  tuhi:<  ~  (Jr.  Nalii2»5,  Naiads]  :  th« 
nymphs  of  fountauis,  streams,  and  lakes,  as  distin^shed 
from  tho  Oeeanids  and  the  Versidii.  Their  special  ^ipella- 
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tkms  ttrj  MOOffding  tooirounsUuHMW,  Crtnmft  iWanuUea, 
Xtiiiwarfw,  ete.  See  NTHras. 

Nails  [0.  Env'.  riifijf!  -.  (">.  TI.  Oi-rm.  mu/nl  !SIo<i.  Gcriii. 
nagel.  nati  fin  Ixiili  vhm  s.  :  (Jr.  fijT/f,  flaw,  liuof,  uaal  :  Lut. 
ufiyui*  1 1  lir.  «ru/i(i-):  the  piateii  of  homy  epideniiLs 
whu  h  in  tiiHii  grow  ujn>ii  tlu- dorsal  a8pe«t  of  the  distal  phttl- 
anu'rs  'f  tinker*  ami  t*  *  ^.  Tht-y  are  the  hoiuolo^es  of  the 
hiMifs  ainl  fUwH  of  I  111'  litwcr  animals.  Thoy  consist  each  of 
a  (rvo  cxtr.-mity.  of  wliirh  t.nrh  >iiifs  itre  exposed;  of  a 
kx>iiv,  hiiviug  oiif  -••idi'  nipusL'tl ;  and  of  a  matrix  or  root,  of 
whii  h  1«ith  sitleH  urB  com>«>aliHl  in  the  akin.  At  the  baae  of 
the  nm\  appears  a  crtscont-shapwl  patch  of  lighter  color 
than  the  rest,  called  lunula  or  albinio.  As  the  result  of  sick- 
ness small  snotj?  of  whitish  c«>lor  un-  ft<riiied  at  the  root  of 
the  nail.  «nu  liy  i il'vi  rviiif;  ;lii  ir  [iriiirreas  in  the  erowth  to- 
ward X\ia  lip  It  nuiy  dfti  u  bt  tslmiuttid  how  Ion?  nefnrp  the 
observation  an  illness  uccurrt'd.  After  fracturr  1 
nervous  diae-a!<c«  the  nails  ceaae  to  grow  temporurny. 

Nail»:  slender  pins  or  piea>8  of  metal,  ttsoally  tapering 
and  having  a  head,  used  for  faAtt>ning  pii'cos  of  wood  or 
metal  together,  or,  when  driven  into  any  material,  for 
hanging  artidflB  on.  Nails  are  j-lawaiflwl  by  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent-office out,  wrought,  hoRieshoe,  shoe,  barbed,  e«iin]«.si- 
tion,  button,  carpet,  cotTin,  sheathing,  galvanized,  hame^ 
leather-work,  picture,  siding,  jilHtiiig.  trunk,  upholstery, 
weaf  hcr-tiling,  and  screw-nails.  Of  t heee,  the  COt,  wrought^ 
and  hor^>shoe  nails  are  by  far  tho  niix^  importiOt.  In  the 
beginning  of  tho  nineteenth  century  nails  were  ordimirily 
manufactured  by  band-forging,  usually  bv  women  ami  i  liU- 
dron.  tho  degradation  of  the  nailiuukerx  Aiming  one  of  the 
■addest  pha^  of  Kugllsh  industrial  life.  The  application 
of  machmery  to  the  fabrication  of  all  the  more  nuitortant 
▼arieties  of  nails  originatwl  an<l  devcl()|)«>d  chiefly  in  the 
U  S.  This  was  a  nalurnl  a'«ult  of  the  uni venal  use  of 
wood  fur  buildings,  fences,  etc.  The  first  cut  nails  are  «aid 
to  hava  been  made  in  New  England  latt<  in  the  eighteenth 
centoiy  lif  cutting  the  blanks  from  a  piece  of  shetrt  metal 
and  h<!ading  them  with  a  hand-hammer  while  held  in  a  vi^. 
la  1810  a  machine  invented  in  the  U.  S.  cut  nails  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  minute.  Tiie  roiwh  sur(aiM>  of  a  cut  nail 
where  no  chndiiny  \»  reqaind  adtu  about  2U  per  cent,  to 
the  holding  power.  For  U!«ea  requiring  clinching  a  ta|M!r- 
ing  hand-forged  nail,  termed  the  "Gt-nnan  wnnight."  was 
U^hI  until  about  1860,  when  manufacturers  began  to  an- 
neal common  eat  nails,  giving  tiiem  a  bending  quality; 
and  these  soon  practically  <lr<.>ve  the  others  from  the  mar- 
ket. The  importance  alt«chc<l  to  nail  manufatnure  in  the 
U.  S.  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  previous  to  1874 
upward  of  300  patents  were  issueil  for  impmvonicnts  in 
making  cut  and  forged  naiK  of  which  twenty-threo  wore 
gTimtiiii  t-efore  the  bcginnin;^  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  embraced  the  germinal  ideas  of  tliflJ>reeeot  machinery 
for  eutiina  nails,  while  an  earlior  Bn^uh  patent,  that  of 
William  Finch,  of  Stafford.Khire.  coinpnse<l  the  use  of  tilt- 
hammers,  the  rapid  and  forcible  HtriKing  of  which  enabled 
several  nails  to  be  made  from  the  (od  Miik  one  heat,  whereas 
by  hand  the  nxi  re4|uired  to'  be  leheatad  pnTioua  to  the 
forging  of  each  nail. 
&  tne  manufacture  of  cut  nails  the  iron  or  st^el,  as  the 
I  auf  be,  is  fir^t  rolled  into  plati>s  having  a  thickm^ss 
Btponding  to  that  of  the  nail  to  be  imMle,  measured 
from  one  flat  side  to  the  other,  and  a  width  somewhat 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  flnishv«I  nail.  When  the  nails 
•ra  to  be  annealed  for  clinching,  the  length  of  th»  plate  i« 
transTerse  to  the  grain  of  the  irtm,  in  order  that  tbegnin 
may  be  lengthwise  of  the  Hnishe<l  nail  to  injure  greater 
flexibility  in  clinching.  The  plat<»  is  then  plm>ed  in  a  fci  'l- 
ing  device,  which  move*  it  forwanl  to  <Ucs  or  cutters,  which 
cut  a  tapering  blank  from  the  end  of  the  pinic.  This  blank 
i«  then  gripped  by  holding-jaws,  which  clamp  it  firmly 
while  a  puncn  or  hea<ler  abuts  against  tho  widest  end  of  the 
Uank  and  upsets  a  sufllcient  portion  of  thit  mct;kl  to  form 
tiie  head.  In  order  to  secure  the  tapering  form  of  tho 
blank  without  waste  of  material,  the  plate  is  turned  later- 
ally, so  that  its  end  is  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  cutting  de- 
vices or  dies,  first  in  one  dir«*tton  and  then  in  the  otlior,  the 
hewl  of  each  alternate  nail  beinj;  fonned  at  that  iHteral  edge 
of  the  plat«  opposite  that  at  whi<'h  the  head  of  the  prevj<ius 
nail  was  mtule.  In  some  ('as(<s  tlii>  same  result  has  been 
aecured  by  giving  the  lateral  moventent  to  the  cutting  dies 
while  the  plate  is  matie  to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  Iti  one 
msMdiiiie  tbe  plate  ia  made  ot  a  width  sufficient  to  permit 
Uaoik*  for  a  muuber  of  nails  to  be  eut  simultaneously  from 


its  end.  In  this  apparatus  rotating  cutting  dies,  instead  of 
vibrating  or  reciprocating  ones,  are  used  to  sever  the  blanks 
from  the  plate,  and  the  nails  by  this  machine  are  made  with 
(■hisel-.shapetl  points. 

Ill  thn  maniifacture  of  horseshoe  nails,  the  nail-rod,  heated 
ai  iiTh'  t-iid  for  abouta  foot  in  length,  has  its  free  or  outer  aid 
steadied  by  the  hand  of  an  attendant,,  but  is  gripped  near 
itjj  inner  end  by  an  intermittent  fee<ling-device  wnich  feeds 
it  inwanl  to  the  hammering  nus  hanism.  This  latt«r  com- 
prises a  fixe<l  anvil,  the  face  of  which  corresponds  to  the  con- 
tour of  one  of  the  flat  sidea  of  the  nail,  and  which  has  at 
one  edge  a  flxe<l  die  amwiged  vertically  at  right  angles  to 
its  face,  and  c<irres|)ondlng  in  its  form  to  one  of  tho  curved 
lateral  edges  of  the  nail,  .\t  (he  opposite  side  of  the  anvil 
is  a  moving  die  having  a  face  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the 
anvil,  but  atlachi'<l  to  i>ne  end  of  a  riK'king  lever,  the  oppo- 
site arm  of  which  is  connecteil  by  a  univental  joint,  a  rod, 
and  strap  with  an  eccentric  on  a  n^k-shaft  provided  traafr  , 
versely  above  the  parts  just  noticwi.  On  this  shaft,  imme- 
diately over  the  anvil,  is  a  disk  upon  the  periphery  of  which 
is  arranges!  a  roller,  which  s^^rv  es  the  purposes  of  a  striker. 
As  the  nail-rod  is  fed  inward,  with  its  heated  extremitj^ 
u(H>n  the  anvil,  the  rotation  of  (he  striker  impinpc?  longi- 
tudinally U|>oii  the  heated  end  of  the  rod,  striking  n  "  draw- 
ing" blow,  which  of  course  elongates  the  metal.  As  sooa 
as  the  striker,  carried  away  by  the  continued  rotation  of  the 
disk,  has  been  brought  tmt  of  contact  with  the  raffal,  the 
moving  die  moves  inwanl,  etmipressing  the  flattt  tu-l  jmrt  to 
bring  its  lateral  surfaces  to  the  shane  required  in  the  edges 
of  the  nail.  This  done,  the  striker  strikes  again,  to  no 
followed  by  another  action  of  the  dies,  until  after  sixteen 
blows  of  tiie  striker  the  nail  is  iH>mpIete  so  far  as  the  ham- 
mering is  concerned;  but  the  prm-css  of  sliaping  does  not 
iTiii  here.  The  "  |M)inl "  of  the  nail  at  this  stage  is  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  anil  is  rough  and  jagged.  The  nail  is, 
m<)reover,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  longer  than  when  fin- 
ished. To  complete  the  work,  a  little  device,  termed  a 
"  poker,"  Iwnds  tne  point  or  tip  sidewise  until  one  edgnlUF 
t.ercepts  (at  a  proper  plaw  along  the  length)  an  iinaginavj 
line  drawn  axially  through  the  nail.  This  done,  a  cutter  at 
the  o[i]i<isiti>  side  tniverM's  a  path  corres|Kinding  to  the  cur- 
vatun  jii-i  irivcn  by  (he  U-naing  (o  the  edge  just  previously 
referred  lu,  and  cuts  off  the  surplus  metal  from  the  tip.  A 
slight  retrograde  motion  of  the  nxl  permits  a  Suitable  ont- 
titig  device  to  sever  the  finished  nail  therefrom. 

The  wire  nail  consists  es-sentially  i*f  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wire  of  suitable  length,  with  one  end  properly  sluirpened  and 
the  other  upset  to  u>rm  a  head.  A  good  wire  nail  has  great 
holding-power.  A  succession  of  new  machines  and  mechani- 
Od  operations  tends  constantly  (o  increase  tbe  output  and 
improve  the  quality  of  this  variety  of  naiU.  In  (he  produc- 
tion of  cut  nails  steel  has.  in  a  measure,  taken  the  place  of 
iron.  This  is  due  to  the  cheapening  of  a  suitable  Quality  of 
steel,  and  to  its  greater  strength  and  toughness.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  [leriod  during  which  the  maohine-mana- 
facture  of  cut  nails  has  lieen  carrie<l  on,  improvemeilte  and 
changes  in  machinery  are  constantly  rnnde. 

Of  the  minor  varieties  of  nails  may  In  un'ijtionMl  ganien 
nails,  mwl'-  of  cast  iron  an<l  fretpiently  (ougheiiwl  by  an- 
neahiiK ;  si  rew-nails,  miwle  with  flat  shanks,  to  which  a 
spiral  twist,,  from  a  half  to  a  full  turn,  is  given;  and  barbed 
naila,  iDotched  or  i>rovide<l  with  notcluw  or  with  spurs  to 
increase  their  hold  on  Uie  wootl.  Shoe-nails  an-  headless 
tapering  nails  cut,  th«  smaller  si/eJS  tfom  sheet  zinc,  the 
laiser  from  iron.  Omainental  nail.«,  such  as  arc  usocl  for 
pfanores,  coffins,  etc.,  are  made  with  wrought  shanks  and 
porcelain  or  Stamped  sheet-metal  heads,  the  latter  attached 
l>y  l  eing  scfewed  upon  tlw  shaaln  or  by  soldering  with  soft 
metal.  James  A.  Wnrr.vEY. 

Nain  r=  Gr.  Nafc  =  Hcb.  .Vrt'in.  liter,  pa.sture] :  a  poor 
little  village  in  (talilee,  6  miles  S.  K.  of  Nazareth,  men- 
tioned onlv  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.)  as  the  place 
where  our  Lord  rais4>d  the  widow'.s  son  from  the  dead  (see 
map  of  Palest  ine,  ref.  6-1)).  It  was  then  a  walled  town, 
with  a  cemetery  some  ton  minutes'  walk  to  the  E.  It  isl>eau- 
tifully  situattNl.  and  now  contains  a  few  mud  and  stone 
houses  oi'cupie<l  by  Moslems. 

Nain  :  mission  .station  of  the  Moravian  Brothfrs.  on  the 
east  coast  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  .56  ItO  X.:  i)oliti<  ally  a  part 
of  Newfoundland.  The  f]\wnU>  is  severe:  the  nieaii  tem- 
perature for  siimmi  r  i--  4"^  1". ;  for  winter,  —7  F. ;  fur  the 
rear,  25'  b\  Pup.  about  iSW,  consisting  of  Christianized 
Efitlttimaux.  M.  W.  H. 
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Natrne,  Ij»»Jt  CaRhmsa  Omhhavt,  Kiiruncss:  [>(h  !  :  i).  at 
U&fck.  I'lTtlishiri'.  S(;i>i lami.  .lulv  Iti.  ITtifi;  whs  callcl  iii  her 
voutli  till'  l'lr>wTr  of  Stnillicnni,  fmni  licr  ^.'ri'iit  tH-.'nily; 
merrii-ii  in  isi't]  Ctipt.  \\  .  Murru\  Nairn- .  iift.  rwiiril  l.i  rii 

7%«  Laird  (•'  Cnrkit^n.  Thr  tAtnd  o'  the  Ijfal,  Alitl  otlirf 
popular  S.  >iii  h  i.nlijul-,  -hf  «ulhi!p=hip  of  which  whk  kopt 
secret  until  ■-hiiriiy  lnf.)re  her  «Uii'h.  which  <H'(-iirrwJ  nt 
tiuk,  Oi  t.  -7,  1K45.  Imr  Metnmi  nu'l  Comptrte  J/yrifol 
Compost  I  lull".  l>y  Charles  R4)ffer>i  (1869). 

Nairnxhirp :  oounty  of  Si-otland;  bonlering  on  the 
Moruy  Firth,  Elginshire,  ami  Itiverne.ss-shire.  Area.  109  wi. 
nile^  The  surface  generally  aM-4>nd»  from  a  fertile  anu 
well-wooded  tract  near  the  coa-^l.  until  at  Cam  Gla^t,  on  the 
aontbern  boundary,  it  attauu  2,l9!t  feet.  Mtn^t  of  the  ground 
ta  covered  with  forest,  and  kn  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
aiaa  i>  under  cultivation,  ntoia  allenlion  being  paid  to 
atook  than  crops.    Pop.  tJHtl.     Capital,  Nairn,  at 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  with  a  gwnl  harttor,  protettwl 
bj  a  breakwater.  Pop.  (1801)  4.651,  chiefly  etiKage^l  in  her- 
nng-llshing.  Near  by  is  the  village  of  Cawdor,  with  the 
castle  of  the  same  name,  in  which,  accordinff  to  tradition, 
Uaobath  nuudaied  Duiusan ;  the  pnaent  buUaing^  howarer, 
ia  not  oldar  than  tha  fifteenth  osntniy. 

Nidae,  £101.1,  Coiut«  da:  draiaatio  writer;  b.  at  Lorient, 
Morbihuii,  Fkaaoe,  Deo.  14,  1838.  After  atodjing  law  be 
obtained  a  post  in  the  minJitry  of  the  Interior,  but  later 
gave  this  np  for  a  porelj  literary  career.  For  a  whole  gen- 
eration he  has  pnxlnera,  abne  and  in  collaboration  with 
others,  a  stream  of  comediea,  fante».  operettas,  etc.  Among 
thate  may  be  mentioned  La  pouU  ei  ae-i  pous»ins  (1861): 
Let  oiaeaux  m  eagr  (1863);  La  drmien  poup^e  (1875)  ; 
TkicUn  de»  jmt  du  montU  (1872):  Madam*  t«t  neri'tr 
(187-1);  with  Soriba,  LmfiUe  d«  trerU  aw  (1850) :  with  8ar- 
dou,  tha  oomio  opera  2r«^  tmrra  de  Femandt  (music  by 
Defl^  1878);  and  thecotnedy  Dit>orfotu  (1880).  A.  R.  M. 

Nakhlmor,  niikk-hee  mnv,  Akim  Nikol^cvi.  h  :  saiinml 
pot  t  :  h.  in  1782,  on  im  father's  estate  in  the  u'<>vt  rnnn'tit 
ofKluirknv,  l{u■^^tn :  wti.s  educat«d  111  M'l-^i  nw,  miil  at  the 
University  of  Klirtrkov  :  hot  during'  tin-  Ijiiti-r  purl  of  lii> 
life  remained  most  of  the  tiiin'  at  his  h. iinc  in  tin-  country. 
In  his  leisure  m<iiiii  rit^  wrot«  }i<>eiiis,  nf  w  liii-h  tlic  l<rst 
known  is  his  .Sfl/inV-,;/ A7«^v  (180^).  eall.  ii  fi.itli  liy  m  n./w 
law  on  t h*' mbiffttion  of  official*.  D.  in  1813.  The  seventh 
«<!itii>ii  if  his  Kiniplete  wtwka  appaand  ilt  1808,  in  the  col- 
lection of  .Siairdin.  A.  C.  C. 

Nakhitchetan*:  town  of  European  Ru»fia:  on  the  iK^n, 
80  miles  from  itji  mouth :  founded  in  1780  by  an  Armenian 
OokMijr  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  lO-fSf,  It  ia  the  saat  of  tlx 
Atmenian  Patriarch  of  Btuaia ;  Imb  aoma  manufacttirea  of 
cotton  and  nlk,  and  an  ettensiTe  ttada.   Pop.  (1888)  17,847. 

Nanmlanil,  Great,  or  Nama({niiliiiid  :  thr  Niutlu  rn  j^uri 
of  t  ho  ( MTiiian  possessiona in Stni' hwcsi  Afrira:  Inmn.lnl  X, 
by  DwiiunihHna,  E.  by  the  Kaliluu-i  it.srrT  and  Britrsh 
Bechuniiiihni'l,  S.  hy  ('a(»-  ('ulnuy.  anil  W.  Iiy  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  tlip  I  hi.'f  h'liin-  I  if  the  riiiitianl  of  the  utK'iviltzed  por- 
tion of  t  in' N  iiuia  or  lli>tii  [it(it  pi  ople.  and  forms  the  south- 
ern PTt r.  nnty  of  liie  scnii-artd  lumi'*  of  S>u!h Africn, 
Tln'  i  )iunii  terir«tic  features  arc  smiilv,  nminlalinL;  )'i;i!n-, 
hilN.  aiiil  mountains  (lividin!»  the  coast  lantii;  from  theile- 
pri"-^i  .u  I'f  tlie  Kalihiin,  Ijirt-r  salt  springs  dry  rivor-bi'ds, 
ami  It  fi  \v  Itittir,  iiftrT'fw.  vi  idant  vallcvs.  wlit;n'  the  niis>.i()ii- 
ary  atid  •  h h  f  iiui i w  x-t t li'ini'iit s  ari'  fi  iiinl.  The  rc^itin  is 
less  viiliiable  in  its  prospects  of  mining  and  aKriculturHl  dc- 
V.  i  j.'uent  than  thaQarman  poaBemiona  adjoiniti^  it  on  th<- 

lii>ri  h.  C.  ( '.  Adahs. 

Niimangan  :  u  town  and  fortn>ss  of  F«Tt;h«na,  Russian 
Turkestan ;  on  tha npiH>r  Syr-Daria  ;  lat.  41  K.,  Ion.  71  40 
R ;  60  mileaN.  B.  of  Khokan.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
of  the  upiN>r  valley  at  the  river,  aiitl  transActs  a  lar^v 
boainciis  in  sheep,  wool,  iddaa,  yam,  ami  fruit.  Rafts  iin^ 
extensively  naed  to  cooTey  the  merchandiae  down  the  rivtir. 
Pop.  (1887)  8t,90e.  M.  W.  H. 

Namnijmis:  s,-e  Hon-EMuts. 

Namatia'nus.  Ui-Tii.ir!*  Ct-AfDifs:  a  Latin  |>o»'t  of  the 
fifth  i  -uiiiry,  .vl.  wi,,',-  in  <-li'i;inc  verse  an  Mci^ouiit  of  his 
return  from  llonii  r  >  (iuu!  ('le  reditu  miio)  in  two  IiomUs  iDf 
which  nearly  thf  wliole  of  tho  s»>contl  is  losli,  interest inj;  for 
the  description  of  plactm  and  the  personal  aiiuttions,  and 
very  eorrtct  in  tiinn.  The  writer  was  a  Stoic,  and  despiwd 


I  liotli  tht  Chriotians  and  the  Jews.  See  edition  of  L.  Mud- 
'  1>  r  1 1..  i|i/ig.  1870)  and  YiMhnaB,  AtL  LoL  Mitwru,  to|.t, 
pp.        (Leipzig,  18tB).  M.  Waiue<«. 

Niimaycnsh,  or  SiaekiMW  Tront :  one  cf  the  larcrat  nf 
the  fresh-water  Salmonid<r.  It-s  M-ientiflc  name  is  Sair4li- 
nu»  <>t  ('rintivomer  iuimayru*ti.  It  inhabits  the  upper  lak» 
of  the  St.  Ijawrence  basin  ai»d  the  lakes  westward  to  Brili»h 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  It  \»  oaogbt  with  the  spear  moetty. 
SiM<ciinen.<i  of  120  lb.  weight  are  n«rtort<Hl.  but  it  does  not 
oft«!n  excowl  50.  The  flesh  is  gtxwl,  wut  not  of  flist  qnality. 
It  it*  ako  called  louge,  togue,  an<l  (treat  I^ake  trout. 

Namdlah :  city  of  Tonquin,  ImU>-ChinB  ;  50  miles  .S.  E. 
of  Hanni.  8  mjl*»s  fnnn  the  S<mg-kol  or  Bed  rircr.  and  30 
n>iles  from  the  wmst ;  lat.  20'  aJ'  N.,  Ion.  106°  8  R  It  ix 
the  resident*  of  a  French  political  agent,  a  center  for  th* 
Annamite  Freru^h  consular  service,  and  contains  magazines 
of  military  .stores.  It  is  a  center  of  a  rich  portion  of  the 
S<mg-koi  delta,  auii  luia  an  active  commerce  in  rice,  cotton, 
silk,  indigo,  Mtlt,  and  wood-oan-ings.  The  exports  go  aUafiy 
to  \lie  southern  provlnoes  of  China.    Pop.  50,000. 

Name  Kn;:.  wnun  -.  o.  II.  (icnn.  nomo  1  >  Mfii.  (icnn. 
»M»in*)  :  (jotli.  naw'i  :  cf.  SrtDskr.  ttdnnin-  :  (ir.  SfOfia  :  iM.. 
ittiriirn,  iinnie]  :  tlii>  worii  or  vfords  by  which  r  |KTS4in.  place, 
or  thing,  or  a  fHiiiily  nr  class  of  persons  i>r  tliinu'v  is  lic-ic- 
nalefl.  AlnoTi^;  sviva^i-s,  wiili  wli.tm  ^•fncral  siK-inl  rclalUMi- 
ami  hi«tory  arc  m  an  lunlcv f  iojn>tl  condition,  a  sjn^-ic  Hpji..;- 
latioii  liiTivi-d  frnni  smne  iissxnation  is  eno«;;h  forthc  n«!iL.- 
tif  a  jjerson.  He  who  kills  a  wolf  under  sti-jkin^r  l  in  uii) 
staiicw  is  called  Wolf,  and  the  man  who  ilnanis  nf  an  i'«<:l> 
is  rtamed  KbetIp.  Amonp  f'crtain  trifics  in  Ni<rth  .\in>  rit« 
(li<-  aniuial-spirit  [s-cnliar  tiM-ach  Intlian  i--  the  first  i  rcHturi' 
which  appears  to  Viitn  in  a  ilreainaftcr  fa.stint,- ami  scclusioii, 
and  tins,  Ills  tntrm,  ^jivc,--  hint  a  name.  The  first  ilistinction 
rBcogrii/i'ti  IS  thai  "f  piojM-r  ami  funinniii  iisnics,  or  tliat  of 
the  intlividiml  as  ilisi in>,'iii>lii-<l  from  the  family  and  tril>e. 
As  tht  re  IS  siiirifthint:  reserved  anrl  siicred  often  attacht^r!  tii 
tho  fei|-nier.  there  wasiiftcn  n  mystcrv  a.^si "  iatcii  w  ith  ic ; 
antl,  as  S  hn.,|i  riift  i:'l>s<  rTcs,  •' .vh  Intlian  will  tell  his  spe- 
cific nanie  u  11  li  LTeat  i'ehiet»nc>\  but  hiagBiiaEje  Of  funi)^ 
iiiiiiic  he  will  ileclare  with  pritle." 

Smpiuft  XdiNrK, — '{"lie  early  Hebrews  t'avo  an  infant  s 
nniue  as  s<>on  as  it  wa-  luirii,  frnm  soiiu-  striking  act  idt-nl 
relative  to  It.  ll  thus  l>i.T-4irnf  cotniiicinorative  of  the  histOTT 
t'f  the  family.  When  Kve  Imre  her  first  soli  she  said,  "t 
havi- y.ji'^.  ,1  a  man  from  the  l.oni."  whence  he  wa.s  r  ulleii 
Cain,  ii.eaiiiiif;  "  k,'>itten  "  or  actiuired.  Nouh  8ignifl«s«  "  cotii- 
fort  "  <<o'n.  V.  ill).  The  vjeur  ami  int i'^ liuenee  shown  in  our 
Scripture  Tiami>s  were  rcmarkalile.  They  i,T*-at!y  irifluenc«»l 
Helirew-  I iteratuiv.  and  are  ttie  tint"-i  of  Hntiijiiity.  Tho-.eof 
th.-  Women  wiTe  derivfii  from  character  iiinl  oirciitnvtancf : 
e.  Atluii  or  Ada.  "  ornament  "  ;  L<-uh,  "  wi-ary  :  OcUmili, 
■•  a  liee."  The  names  of  the  jiatriarchs  generaiiy  liml  a  inys- 
tii  ill  meaning'.  I'lijah  ami  .i'^l  are  (Ximposed  of  two  nainc^ 
of  (lod:  .losfl]>hHt  aiiil  Sapbatias  indicnte  the  JndvMncnt  of 
(lod:  .Tohrtlinn  or  Jotiii  (•(  I  Innaiiiii,  bis  inert,  y  ;  Nathaniel, 
Ellmtluin,  .b lUHt hiui.  iind  Xatlmniii,  all  ini;'an  "the  i^itl  .if 
God,"  a«  1 1-  i<i,l,itfii  was  Sanskrit,  ami  ns  Theodort,  (ireek. 

Artii'io  niid  Turkey.- — Anioiii;  tlie  .\ral  is  ami  Turks  name* 
arc  few  anil  .simple.  As  Mohammeii  siiti.  "  (iivc  your  sona 
the  niiin'  s  of  |irt^phpt«.*'  the  result  has  been  an  infcmiinable 
ri-petitit.ji  ivf  .MoliiimmiHl.  Mahmiid,  Hamet.  or  .\chniet;  of 
Ibrahim  (Abraluiuii,  .^l(ll1)5J'a  (Mnsesi,  Sulciniiiii  (Salomon), 
Dnuoud  (I)avid),  and  .STs-.a  (.Icsusi.  Tlioii  conie  the  names 
of  their  heroes,  such  as  <  tsman.  .Mi.  Omar.  In  a  third  oate- 
gor\'  an*  the  mime-,  beL:inniiiL'  with  h  "sj-rvant."  as 

AlnVcl-Kader.  "ser\-8nt  of  the  AU-I'  .w erfnl.'  AlKl-.Allah, 
"servant  cT  God."  To  these  follt»w  names  ending  m  diu, 
"  religion,"  as  .Salnh-eil-T>in  (SnlftdiiiK  "'  n-torcrof  rclitrion." 
Some  names  consist  of  the>e  1  lernents  r nniposctl.  jls  Ilainci- 
el-.Mxl,  "  Mohammed  the  servant."  and  others  are  merely 
ailjectives,  as  SaTd,  ■•happy  or  fortiiaate,"  Ilasisan.  *' hnmi- 
some,"  IIuss»'in.  "  jiow  i  rfiil,"  Heshiii,  "  jtist  judge,"  Musta- 
pha.  "  elected  of  (iod."  'J'r>  imlit  afi-  men  more  accHralely, 
surnatncs  »r«  oi'eii  addi  li — e.  i;.  V.\  Ki  l  ir,  "the  {rr»»at  ; 
wortls  of  re],,t  !• 'n^li  ip.  —  e,  ,Miu  or  l!ii.  •■father."  .\bii- 
Xeb.Ms,  'Miie  faili'-r  of  il:e  race,"  Among  the  feniiiiiiie 
I  ii'iriM  ~  are  hulii,  11  ■' [i.  iirl." /tirifa,  "■  Iwauty."  (iirls  are  also 
i  calied  alter  llie  wives  or  f. male  ndaiivej?  of  the  Prophet. 
Men  sometimes  fnlo  as  ■.i.rnamf'>  ai>(iellat ions  r>  latitig  to 
their  country,  birlhphii  e,  ori^nn,  family,  se.  1.  trade,  or 
I  occu|wili<)ii. 

Iiireece. — The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  gave  »  child 
its  name  on  the  seventh  day  after  btrtk.  It  was  aflerwud 
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giwn  on  Uw  tooth  daj.  It  was  derived  tmm  »mm  qualitv, 
fluch  M  piMy, »  mat  ermt,  *  Btrikiii);  ttenumal  auality,  a 
happy  prcsa^:  fmtn  sotnc  virtue  vr  ptiyKioat  atfvantage, 
from  fri<Midship,  or  by  cliiiiice.  The  ffrniulson  took  liis 
from  his  grandfather  ur  the  ueptiew  fniin  bi«  uncle. 
,  to  prevent  lunfu^tion  another  iianie.such  a-sthe  father's, 
addt^l.  or  else  one  derived  from  the  cftlUng  of  the 
bearer,  f^>ln  his  birthplai-e,  or  a  nickname.  The  fhtherV 
nune  wa!<.  with  a  slight  ehange.alau  given  to  one  child,  e.  g. 
Chrys^is,  "daughter  of  Chryses."  In  later  tiniea  names  of 
people  were  taken  from  the  gods,  e.g.  Apidlodorua,  "gift  of 
ApoUo.**  Though  denied  by  mmtj  writani  it  is  eTident 
that  Mimcthing  like  a  generic  name  was  eiiplied  to  lOMXkj 
families:  e.g.  the  Horaelidtc,  the  Cecropida,  the  Atrfafae, 
"the  Alcueonidic.  Many  of  the  Qre«k  naines  were  very 
beautiful — eg.  Aphrodit«,  "foam  of  the  sea";  Artenia.^ 
(m.),  "perfect,"  Artemisia  (f.),  "perfect";  Diana,  "bright 
as  day  ;  Diomode,  "  dear  to  Jupiter" ;  Zenobia  (f.),  "  life." 
from  Zeuo,  the  lord  of  life ;  Spindioii,  "  tiroath  of  th«'  pods  " ; 
l8idore(m.),  Isidora  (f.),  "gift  of  Isi-*":  llclioil.rus,  'j^ift  of 
the  ann";  Zeno,  "life"  (the  lord  of);  ZoC,  "life";  Am»- 
laath,  "unfading  flower." 

Some. — The  Romani!.  like  imreetTeB,  had  a  family  name, 
Mriled  the  nomen  gentilifiunt.  ;^nendly  ending  in  im,  eiut, 
or  ai'iM.  Tliia,  derived  from  th>'  >r(>ns,  "ehui  Off  tribe."  vae 
the  nomtfi  or  name  proper.  As  tlie  gbnwae  divided  into 
familic»,  there  was  also  the  hercditaVT  e(*^Mom^>t,  while  the 
prwHomeit  disitinguished  the  indiTidnal.  Sometimes,  by  way 
of  fnrtlier  distinction,  a  $iecond  ooKnomen.  called  the  a^no- 
mm,  was  borne.  This  was  often  8D  honorable  title  derived 
from  •tome  great  exploit.  The  prmtu>miiut  or  "('hriittian 
namee."  so  to  »p)eak,  were  not  more  than  thirty  in  numlH-r. 
whence  the  constant  repetition  of  Marcus,  Ileclmua.  Floms. 
(raiu-s.  etc.  tioinans  often  took  their  names  from  their  onler 
of  birth,  as  Primus.  Secundum  Tertina  ("first,"  "seo(md," 
"  third  ").  and  cognomens  were  derlMd  from  the  months  in 
which  they  were  bora  or  frani  aome  penniial  pc(-uliarity ; 
from  lM«ing  a  twin  or  a  post homous child ;  from  a  city,  river, 
orooautrr.  The  «laugnter's  name  was  the  feminitie  form 
of  that  of  the  father — e.  g.  Julia  from  Juliu.*,  <Jct*via  frf)m 
Oetavias.  To  distingaiah  the  individual,  she  also  nn^'ived 
aooCher  name  grown  heredltttjr in  the  family,  as  Julia 
Agrippina;  but  the  einrname  waa  often  fanciful,  as  Ffli- 
«iil0,|*Uttlecat''or"tm!is."  Nicknaoieawere common.  Aft«'r 
mamage  4  Roman  fatly  bore  the  name  of  her  husband  in 
feminina  form,  whence  it  wov  usual  to  say  at  marriage. 
<*Wh««  yoQ  are  (iaius,  1  will  be  Oaia."  Many  Bomao 
nam  lit  were  from  Etruscan  or  oHier  old  Italian  souroee ; 
•ome  w«>r<'  from  the  most  trifling  or  undignified  personal 
pocaliuriti.  s  nt  occupations.  Wnh  the  Northern  mvaders 
came  cluefs  proud  of  their  own  ancient  Gothic  nam<is  and 
families;  that  of  Theodoric  gliirie<l  in  the  recollection  of 
Aroal,  whence  Amalaric,  Amalafrifle,  Amalaberg.  WiUi 
Christianity  came  names  from  the  Bible,  but  the  old  beft* 
then  fnmtly  appellations  "died  hard."  St.  John  Chrjaoatom 
in  th>'  foiirtli  century  complained  of  this  obstinacy,  as  did 
St.  Uregvirj'  in  the  sixth  century.  Such  were  the  names 
Wolf,  and  those  founded  on  Ans  or  As,  indicative  of  a  gixl ; 
e.  g.  Anselm.  Esmond,  t>scar  or  £if,  Hildebrand.  "  war- 
aword."  Bertha,  "the  bright  goddeaa*  (Albert,  Bertram). 
G«rtrudi»,  etc.  All  of  those  were  sources  of  pride,  owing  to 
age  and  anociaiions. 

English  .V<im*«.— The  entire  btatofr  of  Indo-Eumpean 
names  is  that  of  a  growth  from  a  oondtUon  lilw  that  of  the 
Arab  and  Indian  to  the  one  nowpn«vnlent  among  us.  ThiBUj 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  imrMiSf<l,  -mivs  Sharon  Turner,  as 
with  us,  in  their  infancv,  by  their  itarents.  Thej  were  fre- 
quently compounti  wortis,  rather  expn>N.siveof  aapriee  than 
of  approiiriatc  meaning.  The  following  are  specimens: 
^*:thelwulf,  "  the  noble  wolf";  A\\\\v\  or  Ethel.  A'lei,  and 
Adeline,  meaning  "noble"  :  Bertwulf  or  Bcrtolf.  "illustrious 
wolf  " :  Eadwulf. "  the  prosperous  wolf  "  :  .Ml  helwyn.  "  noble 
joy";  Eadric,  "  liappv  and  rich";  -Elfrcil.  an  "elf  (i.e. 
ehrewd)  in  council " ;  >igeric, "  viclorioii.tHiid  ri<'h  " ;  .Eth<'l- 
red," noble  in  s|>eech  "  ((ieriuan.  lixlr)  ;  Emlmund  or  Ed- 
mund. **  prosperous  pBtmn";  Eatlwin,  "  prosi>erou«  in 
battle":  Dunstan,  "mountain-stone";  Rthellwdd,  "noble 
■  11  1  ^iil  l";  Ea<lward,  "  prosperous  guardiiin";  Kthclstiin, 
"noble  rot^k"  (or  stone):  KthellxTt,  "noble  and  illusiii- 
ous."  The.se  nanie^  partiiilly  remain  tOiiday.  .Many  An- 
glo-Saxon names  were  wiiil  and  strange;  e.g.  Bianlnhii. 
"helmet  of  the  nobles";  Eanlwiilf.  "  wolf  of  the  carihor 
province ;  Werborg. "  hedge  of  the  city  " ;  Sigf  red,  "  peace 
of  victory";  Beonheat,  *'tbe  soaring  bee*^;  Ben(r«t«n. 


"bracelet  atone";  Wulfheah  (woif-high),  "tall  wolf"; 
Beornoth,  "  noble's  oath  " ;  Wine,  "  the  dear  one,"  which 
often  forms  a  part  of  many  names;  Siefreth,  "froedom 
of  the  aea";  Ceolmund,  "  protecting  ship."  Female  names 
were  not  less  fanciful.  Tlius  Dudua,  meaning  the  "  family 
stem,"  was  a  father  who  had  three  danghtora  Daorwyn. 
"dear  to  man"  or  "dear  love,"  Deorswythe.  "very  dear." 
and  Oolde,  "golden."  A  father,  ^Ethelwyn  ("  noble  joy  'X 
had  four  sons — .tEthelwold,  "noble  govenior,"  Alfwold, 
"ruling  elf."  Atlielsin,  "always  noble,"  and  jJSthelwyn. 
It  is  not  settled  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  always  used 
surnames.  Many  certainly  had  appellations  added  to  their 
original  namea.  '  Thus  there  was  Wnlfuc  ae  blac4».  or  "  the 
pole,"  and  Tharoeles  hwitan,  or  "  the  white."  These  were, 
however,  amoog  the  Saxons,  as  for  many  centuries  Uter  in 
England,  derivid  from  many  causes,  as  from  the  place  of 
resideiu-e — e.g.  /Elfric  at  Bertune;  or  from  the  father,  aa 
Elfgare  il-:ifan  suiia,  "  Elfgare,  son  of  .<Elfan,"  or,  more 
shortly.  Wulfrig  Ma«Idtiig,  Badeuoth  Beotting.  Office, 
trade,  or  poss<!ssion  often  bestowed  a  name,  as  I^>fwine 
caldorinan  ("  alderman  "),  Sweigen  scyldwirtha  ("  the  shield- 
bearer"),  .^^gelifrig  munuc  ("monk").  In  the  course  of 
time,  tlwHlgn  very  rarely  among  the  Anglo-8axons,  theee 
became  family  names,  and  as  such  stilf  exist.  Among 
women's  names  are  Ethelswytha,  "very  noble";  Seleth- 
rytha,  "  a  good  threatener  "  (Anglo-Saxon  ladies  appear  to 
have  excelle<l  as  scolds) ;  Editha,  "tin  Ml^kmI  gift  BIf> 
hilda,  "elf  of  battle";  Beage,  "  brHctl.t  ' ;  Ethelfritba, 
"  noble  and  jHiwerful  " ;  Adeteva,  "  noble  wife  " ;  Heaburga, 
"  high  tower  "  (a  tall  ladv) ;  Adelfleila,  "  noble  pregnancy  " ; 
Elfgiva,  "  elf  favor  " ;  fidgiva,  "  happy  gift  *';  Ethelgiva. 
"noble  gift";  Wynfreda,  Winifreile,  "peace  of  man"; 
Ethelhilda.  "nobis  war^oddeas";  Elfthrythe.  "threaten- 
ing as  an  elt"  SasoD  fi  tin  stuck  un  which  the  English 
and  American  nraies  of  the  present  day  are  formed.  Next 
to  these  come  the  Norman,  but  it  must  be  reilMhb«r«d  that 
both  were  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  common  Teutonie 
origin.  nMM|^  the  Anglo-Saxons  v«<ry  rarely  employed 
a  regular  system  of  family  nomenclature  similar  to  our 
own.  they  attempted  to  snow  relationship  by  the  use  of 
similar  i»ersonal  names.  Thus  in  one  family  we  find  Wig- 
mund,  Wig'-helm,  Wig-laf,  Wih-  (or  Wig-)  gtan,  and  the 
nineteen  descendants  of  Alfred  had  tbeir  names  begin- 
ninif  with  £ad  ("prosperous").  Tho  tcmbiatiOD  -tay, 
as  in  Brening,  Dering.  Whitings  means  a  de«(^«ndant, 
or  "  Itorn  of.  Surnames  were  nol  eonimon  before  the 
eleventh  century,  though  they  were  used,  hereditarily, 
04-casioiiallv  both  hj  lonls  and  common  men.  Among  the 
oldest  of  these  family  names  were  the  names  Liniet  (LibB- 
ney),  (i  rim  kelson,  Dublw,  Tuk  (or  Tuckey),  PincelH-k,  and 
tiamelson.  The  ingress  of  the  Normans  intrudoccd  the  USC 
of  Scripture  names.  During  three  centuries  after  tlw  Ckm- 
<|ue!>it  [icople  of  rank  began  to  assume  first  some  wmame  of 

t dace  or  cnaracteristic.atid  then  one  of  fanuly.  The  younger 
>raiiches  of  a  family  often  laid  aside  the  father'a  name  and 
took  one  from  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  thua  (in 
Cheshire)  in  three  descents  as  many  surnames  are  found  in 
the  same  family.  Several  brothers  often  assume  different 
surnames.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any 
family  beyond  the  thirteenth  century.  The  roll  of  Battle 
.\bltoy,  containing  the  names  of  those  who  fought  at  the 
Conquest,  gives  tJhe  cream  of  tlie  Norman  aristocracy,  so 
that  a  biographer  of  Chaucer  dej-larwl  that  all  names  to  be 
found  in  it  ennobled  their  dcsceiidants.  (For  different  ver- 
sions of  this  roll,  sec  Lower,  t^ttnmifinica  Britannira.) 
The  Normans  introduced  the  title  d«  ("  of  "  or  "  from  ")  as 
indicatiiiLT  tfii«  names  of  their  estslcs;  e.  g.  !.e  Sire  de  Vitry, 
Paennel  dn  M. .nstier-Hubcrt.  'llu-  iiiiiigliiig  of  Noimaii 
with  English  names  soon  formed  a  sud  chaos,  many  callings, 
pliicc<i,  ami  nicknam<«  being  translated  into  French  and 
thence  Anglicizeil.  while  the  confusion  was  worse  confound- 
ed by  the  Latinization  of  others.  At.  meaning  the  same  as 
df,  or  indicating  residence,  enters  into  many  English  iinmeis: 
e.  g.  Athill.  Atwo<xl.  In  Norman  names  many  old  Nurse 
Words  became  Fn-nch.  Thus  et/  or  5,  "  island,"  became 
fii  (Cantaleu) ;  fff//,  a  river.  (e.  g.  Harflcur);  bo  orty, 
an  "island,"  Ao'n/d'iiimbu'uf);  garth  became  gard  (Epe- 
gnrd),  elc. 

( 'fit  nanu's  were  originrtlly  formeil  on  the  same  princj- 
filcs  lis  ihf  Shxoii.  thf  uflix  Mar,  denoting  "sun,"  Iwing 
usiinlly  (issMiiii'il  ill  Sroilimd.  ns  was  (>'  ("grandson") 
nriiiilig  the  Irish,  and  .t/>  willi  the  Wrlsli.  The  head  of  a 
clan  in  .Scotland  is  spoken  of  as  7%e— cg.The  Macgregor— 
and  he  ia  addreased  by  the  name  alone,  without  an  article 
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The  eiitiro  flun  usunlly  liore  the  chiefs  nniiif.  Among 
Celtic  nutiu'>  itro  Atijcii^  "  firm  "  :  Fingal,  "strorj^-.-t  of  the 
slron"*";  Brinii.  -'rhipf";  J'>'r>{u.s.  "strimg  arm  or  man": 
Arthur,  "  n  liuar";  UrilTit  h.  »  (iragoii  "  ;  llugli,  "  miRlity. 
inilomitAble  .Miirili"  h,  ■  ^rri  ar  rhipf":  Owen  (Johni,  "a 
Imnb";  Dugald,  "  li.n^  k-lminii  "  ;  liiw.iia,  -the  wliitc- 
necked"(f);  Brcnriw,  iir<  ri«ln,  "  mven-imm  fl  " :  < "'mielitt. 
"token  of  the  flowing";  Morgiann,  "  liwly  <if  \hr  si  a.  " 

There  arc  in  Great  Hritnin  nearly  .W.OOO  -•inmines,  de- 
rived from  every  c'onwivalil«  samrw,  such  <i-  liuiniuls,  of- 
f\(-p%  minH.  traders"  signs,  virtues,  and  even  ifoin  oaths 
ninl  <;ilutjitiMn-.  such  lis  Bigot,  from  "  l>y  tttxl" :  Panioe, 
from  "j»«r  l>ieu";  Godsall,  from  "  CtwI'"  sntil  "  ;  i  »h  fiiil''r. 
from  '•Holy  Father";  and  Heleher.  from  ■  h,!,-l.: n-r  I  h. 
commonest  name  is  Smith  :  the  next  in  order  Jom-..  J'liy- 
lor,  Williams.  Brown,  Davics,  Thomas.  Uobinson.  Of  the 
stT'ind  cldiis  as  to  number  are  Baker,  f 'iark.  Cooper,  Davis, 
Kil^  nrds,  Evans,  (ireen,  Ilall,  Harris.  IIarri:>on,  and  oUieiB, 
m  apparently  the  same  i>rfip'irtion  as  in  America. 

In  Wales  there  art-  ili-iin  ts  in  which  family  surnames 
are  not  yet  known,  uiui  tli'  re  are  places  all  over  Great 
Britain  in  which  nickimim  ^  ^r  sobrifjuets  like  those  of  the 
Middle  xVges  fvre  it)  g^^nerai  use.  It  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted that  Fi'i  Ti^  h  iiaiue^  introduced  at  the  (.'oU(pu>st  niay 
N»  known  liy  '  ui  (i  |iri  fix«'s  jc!  de,  du,  deg,  de  l<i,  mint,  or  by 
the  >iini\''^  fiinf,  (  r  v.  /Vm/'.  >ifoii,  age,  inont,ard,  aux-hoU, 
iff,  eux.  tt,  vui,  court,  iat/.forf.  of,  ehamp,  and  fillf  ;  but  thw 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  very  soon  after  the  Coti- 
Quest  these  terms  came  into  such  general  use  h»  to  make 
(listinctions  almo>t  impossible.  The  Norman  term  titi  is 
commonly  l>elieved  to  sigitify  illegitiin»t«  deacent,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  invariably  tb«  OUB,  th*  word  Itaelf  nmui- 
«imply.ft7^»,  or  "son." 

In  litany  European  countries  the  husband  addti  his  wife*$ 
name  to  his  own,  and  in  Spain,  if  the  mother  is  of  better 
family  than  the  father,  the  children  take  her  family  app*'l- 
lation.  Id  inheriting  Scotch  estatea  it  is  »  very  vommun 
condition  tbst  •  ceitMR  nvne  bIuII  bs  taken  with  the  prop- 
ert  y. 

Anrifnt  Egypt. — Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king 
ordinarily  hailtwo  names — one  a  pnenomcn  or  solar  title, 
assumed  at  eoroiialinn  Men-Clieper-Ra.  the  pRrnonien  of 
Thotines  III.,  or  Cliepcr-Ka-Hii.  that  of  I's-ertascn  I.  of  the 
twelfth  dvnas(y).  and  a  family  namt*.  In  writing  thes«>  were 
includeil  in  ovals  or  curtr'nr-liFs.  Individuals  ha<l  often  two 
names,  but  the  Egyp.'  iiir-i  l:-  iierally  us«n1  only  one.  Egy|i- 
tinn  proper  names,  howt-vi-r,  pret«nt  ^reat  vari»-ty  of  struc- 
ture, some  being  apparently  very  Biinple  and  not  always 
ptssessed  of  p<irticular  .significunce.  while  others  present 
more  or  less  complete  s«'nteiices.  The  latter  usimlly  have  a 
divine  namn  hs  a  component  part,  and  arc  cajwblc  of  a  more 

or  less  c^^icl  I  riiii^'ntion. 

China  and  A'or^a.— The  Chinese  have  at  least  two  names: 
I. Ill-  u  "sing"  or  familv  name,  which  is  invariably  plactnl 
(irvt  III  Vxiih  spet-oh  and  writing,  and  a  "  ming"  or  jiersonal 
cr  1,'iviti  iijime,  corresponding  to  the  Christian  name  of 
VVesfeni  nations.  There  were  originally  only  100  family 
name-s  but  now  there  are  of  whic-h  thirty  are  dissylla- 
lic.  )!•!  S7^^-ma,  Ow-yang,  etc.  The  others  are  all  moniVyl- 
Ulm  .  I  hi  little  book  called  Prh-Kiit-Siiig,  or  Hundred 
Family  Niinifs,  which  conluins  lii«ts  of  Hicm.-  chara<'ters,  is 
the  most  [iii|iul.\r  book  in  China,  and  as  it  covers  nearly 
every  «' mini  in  rlie  langiinee  it  affords  to  the  urilearne<l  a 
1-1  .uvriii.  Fit  n'i  jih"iii  t  ii  >r  com^^pondencT  aiid  accouut- 
ke^'ping.  These  names  are  usually  the  names  of  common 
objeci.s  Hucli  as  Lung,  " dragon"';  f^mg,  "wolf";  J/h. 
"  hemp  "  :  Li  (pronounced  lee),  "  a  tdum  "  ;  Lin.  "  forest  "  ; 
Liu,  "willow";  IViin,  "inch";  Iiirontf.  "yellow";  Lug, 
"thunder";  M'(h^,  "  prince."  Tlie  surnames  I, i.  Wang,  and 
Chang  iiri'  11-  c'ttnuion  in  China  a.s  Smith.  Hrown.  and  Jones 
»Ft-  among  Koglish-s|M'akinp  peoples.  IVrsons  having  the 
BMtie  suniame  can  not  inierniiirry. 

The  ming,  or  given  name,  is  usually  in  two  syllables,  and 
invHrinlt:\  follows  the  sing  or  surname,  as  Iji  ihing-ciian;; 
ahe  famous  viceroy  and  grand  secrclnrv).  TM'iig  Kwr,-f(in, 
It  is  therefore  improix-r  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ch'ting  or  of  >lr. 
llung-chang;  Mr.  Li  and  Mr.  Tsi-ng  are  c  tirrect.  The  sui- 
nanie  never  varies,  but  the  ming  may.  At  birtli  a  boy  re- 
l  oivfs  a  "  milk-nainc  " ;  when  he  goes  to  H'hind  be  ns  ei\  <  s 
li  '■  1 1  "  'k-nanie  " :  when  he  marries  he  takes  a  "  great  name  "  : 
when  he  takes  his  dcgn^e  or  enters  upon  ollice  he  assumes 
an  "oflicial  name";  while  in  the  ancestral  temple  he  is 
known  by  bis  puitthuniouii  uatue.  When  a  woman  marrien 
die  Mnim«s  ber  huabuid's  wrnMn*,  rad  Ntaiiu  h«r  own 


surname  as  her  given  naiii' .    All  Buddhist  moiiks  are  sur- 
named  Shih  (the  first  sylhiliK-  >>r  Shih-kia-  or  Sakya-numi) ; 
hence  no  one  ever  asks  a  Buddhist  his  sing  or  surname. 
The  dissyllabic  names  which  are  often  seen  over  the  doors 
'  of  Chinese  business  houses  are  sioipiy  the  "8tyi«"  adofiUd 
'  by  the  individual  or  firm  doing  baMDMi  then,  Mid  iKlt  tli» 
'  name«  of  individuals. 

Emperors  are  never  known  it  ■-jNjken  of  by  their  own 
names.    l>n  the  acccs-sion  to  the  tiirone  a  mi>«-A«o,  or  year- 
name,  is  chosen,  antl  this  tiesignates  not  the  ruler,  but  his 
!  reign-period.    K'ang-hi  is  thus  not  the  name  of  the  wMimd 
j  em|>eror  of  the  Manchu  dyna-sty,  but  imn  ly  the  style  tif  hi.s 
n  i-Tit.    T!ip  cij^hfh  em|K'nir  of  tlir  jiri-.ent  dynasty  was 
iiiiii;i'l  Mi^ii  'I'mi!,  and  his  rri:;ri-j>iri' id  Tung-Chi.  The 
presjeiil  reigji-jienod.  which  begjm  with  1875,  is  called  Kwang- 
■sil,  or  "(tlonous  Succession."    In  history  cmpeiois  aw 
known  by  their  fiost humous  or  temple  names. 
Korean  usttge  is  the  same  as  that  of  China. 
,/fiptin. — Jwjmnese  surnames  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the 
A'ainiiif,  or  •  hii;  iinine  (e.  g.  Minamoto.  Fujiwara,  et<-.>.  and 
(2)  the  »</»,  or  family  name,  originally  names  of  localities, 
e.  g.  Takahashi,  "High-bridge";  Ya'manioto,  "  MountJtin- 
f<N)(  "  ;  Matsumura,  "  Pine -tree-village  "  ;  Nagasaki,  "  I^oiig- 
point."    Given  (or  "<  ini-t  mn  "i  luuiu-i  are  also  of  two  kiiid^: 

(1)  common  name,  usually  ending  in  -taro  for  the  eldest 
son,  -jirO  for  the  Becoiid,  -sabnrd  for  the  third,  and  soon; 

(2)  the  true  name,  which  until  recent  times  was  us»td  only 
on  solemn  occasiims.  As  in  China,  the  family  name  inva- 
riably pre<'ede9  the  given  name,  e.  g.  Naga.saki  (^entaro.  A* 
in  China,  the  mikatlos  are  known  in  history  by  their  posthu- 
mous or  lemnle  names.  The  personal  name  of  the  pn's«'ni 
emperor  is  jm«//«t<-Ai7o,  "  Benevolent  Man,"  and  his  reign- 
|>enod  is  J/^i'-f  7ii',  "  Enlightenetl  Kule."  Women  are  |:eQ- 
erally  named  after  some  flower  or  other  natural  obiei-r, 
prectnled  by  O,  "  honorable,"  as  ()  Uana. "  Flower  "  ;  ()  'I  akt, 
"Bjimboo";  ()  Kiku, "Chrysanthemum";  0  Haru,  "Spring." 

Place-xamks. — The  study  of  the  names  of  places  is  hardly 
less  im|>i>rtant  than  that  of  |x»rsoiis.    From  the  earliest 
tinier  men  have  retained  the  names  of  towns,  hills,  or  rivers 
given  by  earlier  races,  so  that  it  often  hapjtens,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Picts,  that  all  that  is  known  of  their  lanpiHge 
and  origin  is  embracetl  in  thest'  terms.    Again,  in  migml- 
ing  to  oilier  lands  the  old  pla<'e-names  have  always  In-eti 
transfern-d  to  new  lix-alities,  in  illustration  of  which  the 
reader  niay  consult  India  in  lirtecr.or  Tnith  in  Jlgt/tolitgi/, 
by  EdwartI  Poi-ocke  (IH-VJ).  a  work  in  which  the  author  ha» 
etideavoh-d  tt)  prove  that  Aryan-Indian  name.«  were  laketi 
I  to  the  West.    In  like  manner  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  tlie  Piet, 
'  Itoiiians.  and  Normans  left  their  language  in  such  words  as 
j  liiin,  t<ii;  or  chryd,  meaning  "  river  or  water,"  whence  the 
I  Thames,  Tavy,  and  (  lytic  (Celt.);  in  burg,  "a  hill,"  and 
hricg,  "  bridge  "  (Saxon) ;  in  I'tncal,  "  the  head  of  the  wall " 
(Pictish):  in  rmtnim,  "a  camp,"  whence -r«Ji/eT  (Homnn). 
I  In  Tfit'  Xorman  I'ruptr  (London,  1ST4)  it  is  shown  that  124 
;  common  English  names  of  ]-.!nces  are  also  to  he  found  in 
Scamlinavia,  ami  in  such  h         that  they  evidently  origi- 
natetl  there.    Se«t  Steciistrup.  Jfialory  of  the  Xormann,  e»- 
{jccially  |iart  iii. 

Among  the  many  books  on  the  subject  r.f  tiamc-i  the 
n^ader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  Thf  ll\st'>rii  nf  (  'hnt- 
lian  yami-^,  by  Miss  Vongo;  also,  I'^urmimeM.  by 

Hcanlslev  i2d  e<l.  1N"»);  and  yamf-f  and  their  J/mniW,  by 
Leopold  Waener  (ltA>'4).  For  (Bast)  Indian  names,  see  Jour- 
ntU  ofthn  Moyal  AtitOie  SheMf  (Jan.,  ISW,  p.  l.Vn. 

licvistd  by  H.  Tjn.i.Fv. 

Nanieil.  Ijaw  of :  For  centtini--  thi'  rotiuTi-m  law  haf  a»- 
snnietl.  if  it  has  not  n-ipiiir.!,  tli*  full  lct,'«l  nmne  of  a  natu- 
ral person  to  consist  of  a  Christian  or  ^'\\<  u  luune  nnH  of  a 
surname  or  |>alronyniic.  A  middle  iiiiinc  nr  iiuiiMl  is 
generally  deemed  no  imrt  of  the  legal  n.iiiu'.  mni  lu  tH  c  un- 
im[ioiiHiiI.  .■\i"cording  to  the  (ddcr  luithni  iti.  ^  a  i.iial  mi*- 
tuke  in  the  Christian  name  was  fatal  to  all  legal  instru- 
ments, whether  pleailings,  grant.s,  or  obligations  ;  "  and  the 
n')i.soi>  is,  iN'cause  it  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  the  Chris- 
tian ndigion  that  there  should  Ije  a  Christian  without  a 
name  of  baptism,  or  that  such  itcrson  .should  have  fw 
Christian  names,  since  our  Cliuren  allows  no  ^■l.^l[:ti/lng. 
The  mistake  of  the  surname  does  n'>t  vitialc,  ttcr.iuM-  th«  i^ 
is  no  rejmgnancy  that  a  person  should  litivr  liifTi  r.-n:  sur- 
names." (Bacon's  Abridgment:  tiii>',  Jltunomrr  ami  Ad- 
dition. B.)    The  first  of  the  ;i1h  vi-  rules  is  no  longer  law. 

iit  is  now  wdl  aetll«!d,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Lh«  U.  that  a 
pcrtmn  can  chnnge  any  part  or  tbe  whole  of  Us  Mme  w<tli' 
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oat  pandtoor  ponishment  of  ujldnd,  nnless  tlndmge 
is  reMitBd  lo  far  the  purpose  of  ddlimnding  another.  H  at 
eotan  into  a  oonttact  in  n  ptrttealnr  name  be  may  be  aoed 
to  tliat  name,  trfaatever  ha  (rae  name  may  bcu  So  It  ha 
makee  oriaedyesa  grant  in  an  ■w«mert  name,  hb  JdanHty 
mar  be aatahUebed  hj  extrtnale «videiu!e;  mid  hfai niarrfe|(» 
(UKnr  an  amamed  name  is  valid.  If  ncigoUabie  paper  is 
niade  pand>Ie  to  a  person  br  a  miekaken  neme^  lie  tnav  in- 
dorse It  m  anch  namnk  and  uerebr  Bam  tttla  and  bind  nlm* 
wU  as  indoiwr.  "AU  that  the  law  kofea  at  b  the  identltf 
of  the  Indiiidnal,  and  when  that  Is  dearly  established  tlx- 
aet  viU  be  binding  upon  hhn  and  othen."  {J^itum  of 
John  SiMNHt,  a  Baton's  R^Mit;  V.T.  C^Nunoa  Pleae  966.) 
Upon  marriage  the  legal  mmame  of  the  wife  beoooMe  thai 
01  her  haaband;  yet  die  may  ooDtiane  to  employ  hvr 
maiden  name  in  buainem  tnniaetioiw  without  snhjeoting 
heieelf  to  moral  or  kfil  OMiaocci.  {Bdl  tb.  Sun  Printing 
Co.,  42  N.  T.  Superior  Uooit  Reporta  607.)  The  legal  riglit 
to  name  a  child  is  In  the  fuher.  Bis  HOttln  to  give  (  >» 
child  a  paiticolar  naiae  has  been  held  avakiilile  oooDid- 
•ratioD  loranoteof  theproniiser.  ITeAM  va.  ibwtrv,  85 
lDd.m 

An  aet  of  Fkrliament  changing  a  person's  naine  is  per- 
nuwiva  ind  not  oompulsory ;  be  may  retain  his  original 
name.  Tn  many  of  the  U.  the  ocmnitutioat  forbid  lcx:&l 
or  special  laws  changing  the  names  of  penons,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  aUecatiao  of  names  bv  a  ju4liciiil  pro- 
eseding.  (Stimson'h  ^Amsrtem  SlaM«  Late,  ^  mn, 
atatotes  have  been  euaated  authorUag  the  nee  uadeoeaeoil 
psraon'anmne  1^  hb  snaeessoN  fai  bttMMS^  npon  their  «c- 
qnirias  the  right  to  nae  it  ttom  his  pmoiuJ  tmteientatiTcs, 
and  flung  and  publiahliw  the  requind  eertiBeate.  (S<  « 
N.  T.  Laws  of  nso,  Ml,  and  Xaws  of  eh.  m.) 
English  eommon  law  doca  not  sseare  to  an  indlvldoal  su«-h 
'anght  of  property  In  his  name  or  in  the  name  of  his  real 
estate  as  to  ensble  htm  to  prevent  the  anumption  of  such 
name  byanflAher.onleati  the  naoM  thus  aasoawd  lia.s  Um-omu* 
aTftAM-mtaK  {a.  r.)  or  bntineM  Bane»  and  is  employed  to 
dacsiTo  the  pabJie  cr  to  deCnind  the  person  wlio  made  it 
valuable.  8m  McAdam  on  Individual,  Corimratf.  and 
Fi'-m  yamf.t  tSi-w  York,  1«94).  K.  .M.  HrnmoK. 

Nuuiur.  Fr.  prou.  vim*  iiiur':  province  lif  lii  lgmin,  on  thi» 
Frcnih  frontier;  ini^i-soc-lwi  by  the  Mi'U>f.  Area,  1.414  wj. 
mile^  It  consists  of  lurjri',  dt'twidy  woixh-d  hills,  olI>hoots 
of  the  Aniciiiirs.  [iiiii  rirli  in  <  ^iil.  ii'mh,  ri'i'i^r,  lead,  sulphur, 
»linn.  iimrldf,  aad  slul^^ ;  and  Uvaulifui  und  exocediligly  fer- 
t;l.  vulk  ys,  yielding  fine  iiaMturcs  and  large  crops  of  wli.  ;it,  i 
t.fii  s,  Ik  1  >,  and  flax.  IV^iides  ajfriculturo  and  mining,  a  lur^c 
m(imif:i<  luring'  InisiiiHvv-  :>  curncii  nn,  t  sjic'cially  in^paper, 
hardwarti.  iwid  cutlery,  i'op.  ^ISUl j  UU(j,.>-i3,  mostly  French- 
speaking  Walloons. 

Nantnr:  capital  of  the  pro%'in<  e  of  Naraur,  R*«l^um  ;  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sarobre  and  the  Meuse;  ;(>  l  y 

rail  S.  K.  of  Brussels  (see  map  of  HolUnd  and  Bt  Ik'hiih.  n  f. 

tl-P).    It  has  an  elegant  cathedral  and  many  f:  I  .-liiit  H- 

tional  institutions,  large  breweries  and  ccli'brut.<l  manu- 
factures of  cutlery  and  leather.  It  was  finnerly  a  very 
strong  fortress;  wiks  taken  by  lx>ui8  XIV.  in  ItitW,  and  re- 
taken by  William  III.  in  1695.  Joseph  II.  demolished  the 
fortiflcatious,  and,  although  they  were  restored  in  1817 
during  the  union  with  the  Netherlands,  they  were  demol- 
ished again  in        with  the  exception  of  the  citadeL  Top. 

KnMfUMi,  ndh-iirniC:  port  and  town  of  Vancouver  i$l- 
sad,  British  Colombia;  situated  on  the  esst  coa^t,  60  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Vlctorie.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Yietoriato  Menzice  Bay;  and  bss  a  good  harbor,  alihoudi 
olosad  fay  ice  in  wintMr.  ISaeellent  coal  is  obtained  in  t  he 
Imimdlatc  neighl>orliood  and  at  Departure  Bay,  3  milcjs 
B<.r'h     "..[..  ulwut  3,000.  iLW.  U. 

>iau»iuiuH:  Sec  SaLI!!Ha.v  Indun's. 

NMUk:  SeeSiKBSi 

Naaft  SaMfe,  usa'nifiirsaa'hlb  (the  title  of  Dhundu  Punt 
ot-PamUA:  a  leader  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny:  b.  ut>out  IKJO;  was 
adopted  by  Bajee  Raok  Poisbwaof  Poona,aad  becumc  Uii  heir, 
but  was  not  regarded  as  sach  by  the  British  Guvcmment, 
which  refesed  to  eontinue  the  pension  paid  to  his  adopted 
tttbar.  Ihottgh  embittered  by  this  the  Nana  ooiitin  ued  out  - 
wanlly  frieodW  to  the  British  and  won  their  oontidencc,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  turned  traitor  and  placing 
himself  at  the  bead  ot  a  body  of  rebels  attaelced  Cawtipare. 
The  British  surrendered  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
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sent  down  the  flnagaa  to  a  plnee  of  safety,  but  dwy  had  bald- 
ly embaritfld  when  they  were  fired  npon  Amm  the  sfaon  and 
aunoit  all  the  nten  on  board  were  killed.  The  wnmen  and 
ehlldxen  were  taken  to  Oawopore,  and  on  the  day  beforatiw 
arrival  M  Savelook  to  their  aid  were  butchered  by  aider 
of  the  Nsua  and  thsfar  bodka  thnwn  Into  a  welL  Notwith- 
standing the  r^ieated  eCorts  of  the  British  to  eapturs  the 
author  of  the  crime,  he  never  ffeU  into  their  hands  though 
several  times  de  fcated  by  them  in  battle.  Of  Us  sobssqnent 
career  nothing  is  known.  F.  H.  Oouiy. 

Nancy,  n.ilin'see' :  capitaluf  ilu  ili  j.mtim  iu  of  Meurthe-et- 

Mi>M'lli','l'"ninff>;  on  fh»>  Ipft  liiiiiki.f  iln  M.-mi  ?»> :  220niiles 
I  liv  riiil  K.of  Paris  i>rc  inii[i  (if  l-"niiicr,  rcf.  i.  Ii  is  li<:auli- 
fully  situated  jiI  tlu'  f'Mi  "f  u  rmig«<4if  wihmIi  iI  ;iil<1  virn'-i-lad 
hills.  Besides*  its  siil'urlis.  it  confiisls  "f  'lir  iil'l  j.mi  lu'w 
tnwn,  the  liittiT  with  tiKiiiy  hnind  and  -^1  r«ight  sir«-rts  liiml 
with  ina^'iiitSi'i'iiI  Ihhi-vs.  uinl  iimiu  juililic  squares  ndoriird 
with  fi  .iiutiiiiis  iiiiil  i;;iri  Icus.  It  iiur-  iii  mrh  nf  its  licjiutv  to 
,  .St.'iinslHiis  ljr<'/.nisk\ ,  i-\-Kii!i.'  nf  I'l'ljiinl,  wlm  n-sidcil  hiTK 
fnun  III  17(j(),  jiiiil  wliijsi'  stutii-  is  in  thr  I'im'e  iiorale. 
It  Is  till  srat  (if  u  liis)ii>|ir:i\  tiisd  lins  li  university,  a  cele- 
bratiHi  i><:hij.,il  iif  mcilii'iiii-  iiiiil  jihuniiiK  y.  d  iyci'Uni,  H  lil»rnry 
of  40,000  Voiuriii's,  si  vi'ml  scii'tit  ilic  Mirti-tics,  ;uiil  rnunv 
other  exeelieuL  i>(iu(:ttli<iriiil  in^tituiiinis,  urni  larg*'  niu.seuuiit 
and  collections  Itoth  for  si  iciitiiii  iiml  artistic  pur|Mie<eM.  It 
is  an  im|K>rtHnt  c«'!it<-r  fur  n  srarcli  in  ilir  field  of  hypii<iti«sni. 
It  hits  nmuiif.'K'ttiri-s  nf  mtt'iti  and  wih.Ii'H  l:<h.i1s.  hosiery. 
halJi,  and  lirn^S  "'id  iU  fuihrmdrrii's  in  nil  kinds  nf  stuffs 
are  celebrainl.  It  was  the  r.i[ii!id  i.f  the  fLinm-r  dm  hy  of 
(>ormiM<».  and  in  its  imrncdijiti' s  k  inity  was  fuu^'ht  tin-  dattla 
lirtwrin  Char!.-'-  ihi  ISnld  of  Hur^-uiiily  and  Hotii'  II.  of 
Ixtrrairic,  iu  whindi  thi-  fnntu  r  was  di-frat.  d  and  killi'd  .Ian. 
5,  1477.  At  the  dtath  nf  Stani-Uiiis.  wlm  held  th<'  I  I'Uiitry 
8f»<T  thi!»  Peace  of  S'lenUii  Ui  ITiJd,  NaJtcy  wjis  itit'iirjinratid 
with  I'raiii  v  (1766).  It  has  grown  much  in  impirtam  >•  sin<  »> 
tlte  (itftman  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Fop.  (LrjUI)  87,- 
110;  (1896)  W>;.m.  Revised  by  S.  A.  Torrakce. 

Man'da»  or  AHerican  Ottrleb:  the  iteuth  American 
ostrich,  or  Rhea.  See  Rnnub 

Nan'ek  :  f<iuiidrr  nf  tin-  iinjiortant  imxlorn  s-rt  of  the 
Sikh.s  of  the  I'unjiiub;  ti.  lU  Talwendy,  iirar  Lahnn-.  in  14ijU; 
mn  nf  Kalu  of  the  Kshatriya  custe  ;  ■-linw  f  1  an  tarly  ti  iid- 
oncy  to  mysticism  ;  associated  with  tht  fnkiro;  aludiid  the 
religious  tiiooks  both  of  the  Urahmans  and  of  the  Moliammo- 
dans;  distributed  his  projjcrty  to  the  poor;  visited  Mecca 
I  and  Medinii,  and  wundcretl  thrnu>,'li  liitiia  in  ijin-st  of  a 
"vision  of  tnitii."  which  he  ultinuiUlv  uttaini  <l.  and  thence- 
forth projMiLrat  id  a  new  religion  wit^i  gn'at  sm  i  ,  s-.  h.-mt^ 
presented  tu  t)if  Kmperor  Haber  in  1527.  NjiiRk  tuught  Ike 
unity  of  God,  insisted  upon  faith  in  God  and  lovo  lo  man, 
rejected  monasticism,  and  instituted  a  very  simple  form  of 
worship,  which  has  since  been  considerably  overlaid  by  the 
innovations  of  his  successors.  The  object  of  Nanek  was  a 
reconciliation  of  Biiddhistn  with  Mohammedanism,  and  he 
embodied  his  doctrine  iu  a  Ijook  entitletl  A<ii  Uranth,  now 
the  Bihl-  of  the  siklis.  1).  at  Kirtinur.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ravi  riM-r,  in  l.l'llt.  His  tomb  has  i)een  swept  away  by  the 
river,  but  the  liM-alily  is  still  a  jihier  nf  ]/:l>:rirnai,'i>. 

Nankeen' fnanii  ii  frnm  Suhkin-)  in  China,  the  original 
place  of  manufacturi  ] ;  a  dnralih-  <-i  it  ti  rli>th  of  a  buff-yellow 
color.  It  is  ma<tc  ui  Asta  from  u  variety  of  n.ftnr  whose 
filler  is  of  thii*  color  {the  Oowyptum  firrhacennn.  .\riiflci- 
ally  colored  nankeens  are  made  from  ordinary  i-uUon,  and 
have  nearly  sufM?rseded  the  real  article. 

Nanking,  or  (less  correctly)  Nankin  (literally,  southern 
capital):  the  name  by  which'A7«iii7-m«^/-/(»o.  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  is  [topularly  known  in  China  and 
among  foreigners.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yang-t-se.  194  geogmphicnl  miles  W.  of  Shangliai,  and  44 
ab<ive  the  river-port  of  Chin-kiang;  lal,  82  2'  K.,  Ion.  lis 
49  K.  (sec  man  of  China,  ref.  5-K).  Its  walls,  which  are  90 
feet  thick  at  tne  base  and  70  feel  high  in  some  pliu-es,  liave 
a  cinniit  of  about  20  mile«.  The  inclo^-d  ari-ii,  however, 
contains  ninny  open  spaces  and  much  wjwte  ground.  The 
inhabile<l  )<art  lies  toward  the  west  side,ati<l  islt  miles  from 
the  river.  The  .site  is  very  nnheolthful  for  Kuropeans.  and 
even  for  native!^  of  other  jmrts  of  the  empire,  it  is  theseat 
of  the  viceroy  or  govemor-generiil  of  the  group  of  provinces 
known  as  Ki'ang-nan,  and  wii.«  formerly  a  city  of  inu<  h  m»g- 
Dilloence  and  importance.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  literary 
oenlen,  and  was  noted  (as  it  still  is  to  some  extent)  for  its 
mauufecturce  of  satin,  crape,  nankeen,  paper,  porcelain,  and 
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artiflcial  flowers.  It  is  now  the  neat  of  mi  aneoal  coadncted. 
iiiulcr  foreign  supMrilitflodeDce,  on  tin  most  •dvaooed  iMdm- 
tific  principles. 

To*  pruent  city  dates  from  the  year  1388.  when  Chfl- 
jruen-chanjT,  a  temple  servant,  at  the  head  of  a  native  army 
overturned  the  Mongol  dynasty,  whose  capital  was  at  IV- 
king  (the  northern  capital),  and  founded  the  Ming  dyna«tv. 
whirh  was  in  turn  super!ie<le<l  in  164i<  l»y  the  Manehus.  ite  \ 
mads  it  his  capital  (henr.-e  the  nnnie  »)(juthern  capital).  Here 
(imtBide  the  »outh  gitte  Kt<><Mi  the  .famou!<  Porcelain  Tower, 
or  paccxla,  which  the  third  etn()ett>r  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
onetoa  in  honor  of  his  mother  in  1418,  two  years  after  the 
xgmml  of  the  capital  to  Peking.  It  was  '261  feet  high, 
oefeuonal  in  grouna  {riui,  and  consist eil  of  nine  stories,  each 
pnmded  with  a  gmUerj  and  a  pi-oiecling  roof,  from  the  cor- 
nm  of  which  bells  were  suspended.  Its  outer  walls  were 
encasoil  with  whit"  porcelain  tiles.  On  Mar.  19,  18.j»,  the 
«itv  WHS  taken  liv  tlie  Tai-pings, and  was  held  by  them  until 
July  18,  lHd4,  when  it  was  captured  by  (len.  Gordon,  an <i 
the  rel>ellion  came  to  an  end.  During  their  ix-cnpan<  y  i  h>' 
palaces  and  t'th<>r  ymblic  buildings  erected  sn  the  early  days 
of  the  Ming  dyiuLsty,  including  the  Porct  iniii  Tower,  were 
Oompletely  destroyed.  The  arsenal  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
this  tower,  and  was  partly  built  with  its  bricks. 

At  Nanking,  Aug.  29.  1842,  tireat  Kriuin  concluded  the 
treaty  which  o|i»MicJflve  ports  to  foreign  n-sidenco  and  trade. 
In  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  Kn-nch  in  1858  Nanking  ia 
nieutioni'il  as  a  ireatv-port,  but  it  Iuik  never  been  opened. 
FopulaMuii  probably  less  than  250.000.  R.  Lillet. 

Nan'sen.  Fkidjof,  Ph.D.:  Arctic  explorer;  b.  nearC'hria- 
tiania,  Norway.  <>•  t.  10,  1861;  entered  the  University  of 
Chrisliania  18H0,  I<  fi  in  1882  for  an  expedition  in  a  8ealin|;- 
Jhip  to  An  iir  l)itiHi(Jo>;  whs  appointfil  on  his  return  in 
1882  cumlui  Hi  ibtj  Niiiurul  History  Museum  at  iJergen; 
start<>d  May,  1888,  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Greenland, 
in  which  he  crossed  the  continent,  returning  May,  1M89;  be- 
came curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomv  at 
the  I'uiversity  of  Christiania;  is  the  author  of  T/if  i  irst 
CroMHtng  of  drtenlan/i.  h'*kimo  Lift,  and  numerous  scien- 
title  (.Hpers.  The  Norwegian  Storthing  having  voted  800,- 
000  ki i.ii.  IS  for  a  new  expedition  to  the  north  jiole  iind»^r 
N»ii>.tn  >  tiiroction,  he  set  out  from  Christiania  June  24.  INUa, 
iti  a  sjMH'ially  con-tru.  ii  d  vewel  «tf  170  tons,  the  Fram  (.PVr- 
ward),  manned  witii  a  dozen  men  and  c<juip|ted  with  pro- 
vifiii  ii>  iiiid  fiK-l  for  five  years.  His  plan  was  to  utilize  the 
curseiit  whieh  he  believed  swi'eps  from  lioring  Str&il  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  New  Siiikkian  Islaxi>s  (9.  v.)  acrom  the 
pole  toward  Greenland.  Hv  .Sept.  22  he  was  ahnt  in  by  the 
11 .  mi  l  Wigiiii  liis  northwaril  drift.  On  Mar.  U.  1805,  when 
in  liii  uU  .  lie  with  Lieut.  .lohanwn  left  the  ship  and  pro- 
1 1 .  inl  toward  the  |.>ole  with  <log-<<|edgca.  On  Apr.  8.  wlu'n 
in  hit  m*  14  N.  and  Ion.  9.1  K.  (2"  W  nearer  the  pole  than 
ain  piTv  inus  explorer),  they  discovered  that  the  ice-pm-k  on 
will'  ii  till  y  were  traveling  wa.*  slowly  drifting  soulliwaril. 
ami  -Uit  rininc<l  to  make  for  Frimz  Josof  Land,  which  they 
n^u  iitd  Aug.  26;  spent  the  winter  there  (lat.  81  13  N.).  liv- 
ing on  bear  and  walru-s,  and  in  the  spring  of  1896  set  out  to 
n'ft«h  Spitzbergen  over  the  ice.  On  the  way  ihev  fell  in 
with  members  of  the  Jack.Mm-llarmsworth  cxiN-tlition,  and 
in  .\ugust  retiinieil  to  Norwav  in  their  supply  vesx-l,  the 
Wliidwanl.  On  Aug.  21  the  V'ram  also  arrived  wife  and 
(txiiuid  at  IlAMMERfKsT  (f/.  f.),  and  reported  tlint,  continuing 
to  drift  with  the  ice,  slie  nm-hed  lat.  83  57  on  Nov.  l.i, 
1H1>.*).  and  found  open  water  in  Int.  14  N.  and  Ion.  14"  K. 
No  land  hiid  U-en  sighted  N.  of  82\  In  IHflT  Nansen  made 
a  lecturing  tour  in  Great  llritain.  S4'i'  Fiititiof  Nati«eii 
(IH'.f,,  ali.l  til>  r<i,ti,.:,!  \„.'  'l,  U.  LiLLCT. 

Nantcl,  UnLUiLXC  Alpiio^m.  :  .Si^^e  the  Apitendix. 

Nant«8  (Fr.  pnw.  oAnt ;  anc  Cotttlinu'eum,  or  Namne'- 
/es):  city  of  France;  capital  of  the  (le|Miriiiifnt  of  I^oire- 
liifi'rieiire  :  situatnl  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Luitt.'.Uy  inilo 
from  if"  mouth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Krdiv  and  the  .S.'vn  - 
XantaiM';  248  miles  bjT  rail  S.  \S'.  of  Paris  (si  c  inup  "f 
France,  n-f.  5-<').  The  quays.  l»oulovard,-i.  atid  pronieuatlfs 
jilong  the  Krdre  are  elegant,  and  the  city  i«  regular  and 
hamiaome.  The  most  reiunrkable  architecinral  tnoiiuiiienis 
an>  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wiih  ii- 
t^iwers  hardly  rising  above  the  rfjof,  contain i lit;  t  he  siilctiiii>l 
monuments  of  (^ueen  .Vnne,  of  Frnncis  II.,  tdo  liisr  link.-  of 
Rretagne,  and  his  wife.  Margaret  of  Foix;  the  castli',  bv;;ijn 
in  9HS.  in  which  Henry  IV.  signed  the  EnicT  or  Nanti> 
(q,  vA  Apr.  13. 1598,  and  in  which  nuuir  of  the  French  kings 
resided  tempwarUj  { the  boune,  a  madam  building,  and  one 


of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  France ;  and  the  jioat -office,  built 
in  11^.  The  citr  has  a  lyeeum,  a  school  of  uavigatiim. 
several  commercial  and  indiiatrial  achoola,  a  library  of  50,000 
volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  a  muwom  of  antii^uities,  and 
an  art-gallery.  The  principal  branch  of  the  industry  ol 
Nantes  is  ship-buiMing  and  the  production  of  all  artlcl*^ 
necessary  tr,  tiw  nntfit  of  b  vessel — anchors.  c«M' s,  rvnliige, 
sailcloth.  b:s<  uii  ~,  |iri  s.  rved  meat,  etc.  The  ein  itsi  lf  [xj*- 
ae-ised  in  1885*  '.m  shii«,  of  .54.500  tons  burden;  the  total 
shiitping  for  the  \  <  nr  mnoanted  to  296.000  tons:  the  vidne 
of  im|>orts  was  f 10.000,000  and  of  export*  $2,750,000.  Sugar- 
refining  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  fabnci, 
caliciH>s.  flannels,  mu.sical,  mathematical,  and  optical  IMtni' 
ments,  chemicals,  leatfK>r,  brandy,  ate^  9n  alao  axtaminljr 
i-arric<i  on.  I  (>.  Imrlior.  formed  by  an  arro  of  the  Loire,  can 
Bccommoiia'  vessels,  and  a  8hi|)-canal  constructed  in 

1891  Itetwettit  Nantes  and  St,-Nazairo  has  made  it  poesibla 
for  large  veiwels,  which  were  formerly  compelled  to  load  and 
iitiload  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  reach  the  harbor.  Pop. 

(iwi)  mmt  (ism  mwt. 

Nantieoke :  iMrough :  Luzerne  oa.  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  .see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  ^H) ;  00  the  SaBm» 
haaaa  rivar,  and  the  Ceutl  of  X.  tba  Penii.,  and  the  OaL 
Lack,  aod  W.  ndlwajn;  8  mika  &  W.  of  Willu8bam,aiif 
coantT'Seat  It  oobtafaw  ■  plaiiiiq(-inill,  drill-factory,  acv' 
end  ooal  minai,  and  9  daily  and  2  wiekly  newspapers  Wtet 
NaDticoka  ia  in  nyiiioiit]i  tomiaUpk  on  thaappoaita  ride  of 
the  riT«r,  and  haa  large  ooal-tnibhigintflnaia.  Pop.olKMi- 
wke  imm  10,041 :  (1900)  12,11«.  FniTOtor*'N'lWfc* 

Nantlcoken:  Sec  AtuoNgi  iAN  Imuans. 

NaatuCkat:  town;  capital  of  Naniiuket  vo.,  Mass.  (fnr 
ItHation,  see  ma|>  of  MtuMuichusvtta.  let.  fl-J>;  on  Nantucket 
island,  and  the  Nimtucket  Kailroad;  t8  milM.Si.  of  the  Cape 
Cod  iHiiinsula.  It  is  a  noted  summer  Kaort;  baa  iteamMit 
connection  with  Now  Rivlford  i.VJ  milea  N.  W.  by  water). 
WtKMl's  Hole,  and  Martha's  Vineyard;  and  contains  a  Oft- 
lional  bank  with  capital  of  9100.000,  a  savings-bank  witk 
deposits  of  over  ^W.OflO,  2  librarie.-!  (.\dmiral  Sir  Imw 
CofBu's  Lancasteriau  S<'h(M)l,  founded  1827.  and  the  .Xthe- 
iiM  Min.  fuundvii  18;t6)  containing  over  Itt.OOO  volumes,  and  'i 
ui  .  kly  newapajMT^.  The  town  formerly  had  large  whale- 
tlsherv  interests,  Iml  is  now  prineipaUj  engagol  in  th»- 
CHl  Dsherv  and  the  c<iasting  tradv.  ^p.(tffiO)  3.727 :  (189i>f 

3.268;  (IW>0)  .%tl06.     KiMTOR  OF"  ISgi  lBER  AXD  MiRKOB." 

Nantarket  Inland:  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  G<ean: 
abont  80  miles  8.  of  Barnstable  co..  .Mass.  With  the  small 
islands  of  Tucannck.  Muskes4>t,  and  the  Gravel  islands  it 
forms  the  county  of  Nantucket,  which  Im-.  ;in  areji  nt  aliout 
60  sq.  miles.  N'antuckel  islaini  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
about  15  mile*  long,  and  from  H  to  4  milea  wid*.  The  WHI 
is  sandy.    Pop.  ( I8U0|  ;i.2«8 ;  (1900)  3.006. 

Napa.  M:i;i  I'd  :  cit  y  :  capital  of  Haym  co.,  Cal.  (for  Irjcati  'ii 

of   iiity,  s«H'  iiitt]'  if  Cnlifnmia,  ref.  6-C);  at  tho  hi-ad  of 

tiili-  wj.ti  r  on  the  NnpJi  iiv,  r,  mid  on  the  S.  Par.  Hnilri^fl'S; 
4t»  miles  N.  F..  of  San  l''tiiMii--ri >.  65  milf>>.-  S.  W.  ..f  .-^ncra- 
mento.  It  i-  HI  an  airrii  ii It  ur;il,  horticiilturnl,  ;<nd  »:nf- 
growin«r  ri  L-ii 'II.  in  a  Millry  imti-il  fnr  it-  l»-itii1iful  s*-i'nery 
and  i'i|Liiil  !i  clininto.    It  oontain^i  4  and  'J  j>rivat« 

school.*,  iiak  Mmtiid  Srh<H>l  (ih'Ti-si.-rtdriati,  «i|iiTied 
Napa  College  (MettuHiiHi  Kpi--c''iii!il,  ii|ifni"i  issCii.  -2  libra- 
ries (frw  ]'(il»Hc.  fouiiilo*!  i?«to.  and  NupH  rollogc)  onitHin- 
ing  iMHiit  vnluitirs,  2  State  bHuks  wuh  rimiliiin'd  ('.h|.i- 
tal  of  «i.VMM)00,  a  private  bank,  asid  :i  daily  mid  :t  weekly 
nc»s|-i«pers.  The  State  asylum  for  tin-  iusam-,  completed 
in  1x75  nt  ti  o.«t  of  r>%-er  ^11,000,000,  is  locale*!  here.  The 
m  ii.iif.ii  1,1.-  iiu  !ii<l.  i  rciiiii  of  tartar,  wine,  plauing-mill 
prodiKi!',  ii»nu(<l  leather,  and  gloves.  Pop.  (1880)  8,7S1 ; 
(IrttKt)  4.:m :  tmW)  4.036.  Eihtok  or  "  KKfli.*rK»." 

Na|»atu:  the  rapftrvl  of  the  F.thiopian  kiiiplom  which 
grew  to  powi  T  i<iHu«.ii  9<Xt  an<l  700  B.C.  it  was  Wated  at 
the  present  Uebel  Barkal  (18  30'  N.  lat.),  somewhat  below 
the  fourth  cataiaot  of  tbe  Kile.  The  region  wok  coiH,uered 
liy  till'  Ki:y])tians  ()f  the  twelfth  dyim.sty  and  was  long  gov- 
erned as  a  province.  During  th<  Hyksr-i  period  its  history 
is  unknown,  but  iiixler  the  ei;,'litt  ri,f  h  dynasty  it  was  again 
<  i>niiuered.  mill  a  temple  to  Aniuii-Kii  wai  erected  at  Napata 
l>y  .imeiinphis  111.  Intimate  relations  with  Kgjpt  conlin- 
iii'd  through  the  Kaniesside  period.  Somewhat  later  Na|iata 
Vx-caine  the  cajiital  of  an  "orthodox"  priestly  Egyptian 
kiugdoiii,  |M>s,sibly  foQIldod  by  the  suci'essors  of  Her-IIob 
(9.  ti.)  when  the  Ijibyans  gaiiied  tbe  mle  in  Kgypt  nnder  tbe 
twienty-aeeond  dynaety  (alMUt  980  B.C.).  HuMequently  tbe 
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nlntlTa  strength  of  EK.vpt  kdU  the  kinf^dom  of  NapaU 
gndiull^  changed,  una  'JOO  yean  Inter  Pianchi  tiiitue  a 
warlike  im-ursion  into  E^ypt.  cunquerln:;  (lie  whole  land, 
and  et<tabli!>hiii>c  tlie  F^tliiopian  dyiia,-iy.    Al'ler the Glwk 

Crioil  the  history  of  Nanuiu  is  liot  clear,  its  monuments 
ing  largely  in  a  hiert>glyi>hic  ehttra<'ler  which  has  defied 
mcceaaful  decipbemient.  It  oontinued,  however,  down  to 
tlMRoniatt  tim«i,wtth  a  change  of  the  cHpital  to  MkroK 
{q,  V.)  C.  R.  GiLLirrr. 

Nap<"ryllle :  city ;  Du  Page  eo..  111.  (for  locution,  svn  map 
if  Illinois,  ref.  :M;);  on  the  Du  Pap-  river,  and  the  Chi.. 
Biu'l.  and  Quinc-y  Kailroad ;  0  miles  E.  of  Aurora,  •10  milen 
W.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  Norlhwesteni  College, 
for  both  sexes  (Evangelical  Astiociation,  o|>ene<l  in  IMBl). 
which  in  lHflO-91  had  21  profc5»or»  and  instructors  and  280 
$tudeiit5.  The  princi()al  industries  arc  agriculture,  stone- 
quarrying,  and  manufacturing.  There  are  a  natioital  bank 
with  capital  of  $.50,000.  two  pri\°at«  banks,  and  a  weeklv 
an<i  ii  motiilily  |i.ri."lirjil.    Pop.  (18110)2,216;  (1900)  l(!2fi. 

Naphtall  [  =  Heb.  Aaphtatl,  liter.,  mv  wrestling] :  the 
j«ixrli  soil  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel. 
Thi'  irilx'  (tf  Naphtftli  nnmf>eref!  53,400  fighting  men  bffcre 
.Siiiiii.  iiiul  4."i,4lHj  ut  tile  L'litranr-'  iiid p  the  promist'il  cmii- 
try.  It  was  settled  ia  Northern  Galilee  from  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  to  I^ke  Ooncnnyi ;  Kedeih  ma  f ta  principal 
town. 

Naphtha  [=  Lat  :s  Gr.  •rffta,  fnm  Atab.  nafih] :  a  name 
imiUad  to  cartain  natnial  and  artificial  TolatilB  fuiida  with 
btua  or  no  ooiar. 

In  Ftaria  the  woid  waa  naed  to  daaignata  fha  moat  vola- 
tila  foima  of  liquid  UtoniMi  that  an  intemwdiata  liatweon 
paliolanm  and  natural  gat.  At  the  Uie  of  the  word  cx- 
landfld  into  Barope,  where  the  mbstanoei  to  whioh  it  was 
Unt  apijlied  were  unknown,  it  waa  used  to  designata  netro- 
lamna-HMnce  we  hare  "  the  naphtha  of  Amiano"  andf  Ran- 
goon uaphth^tha  latter  of  which  was  nearly  maltha  in 
ooMiatenoe;  when  wood  was  distilled  for  the  oroduction 
of  pjroligneoua  aoid,  the  volatile  liquid  that  fint  naa8.  il 
ovat,  and  ftou  iriiioh  1^  tefining  methyiie  aloohol  ia  ob- 
tained, waa  called  wood-naphtha.  When  coal-tar  waa  dis- 
tilled, the  volatile  liquid  that  Irst  passed  over,  from  which 
bensolu  and  its  booralogues  are  derived,  was  ealled  coal- 
tar  naphtha.  Still  later,  when  American  petroleum  waa  dis- 
tillad,  the  volatile  liquid  that  flrat  pasted  over,  that  was  not 
aaitaMe  for  Ulnmioatinf  oil,  waa  called  naphtha,  and  later 

Stroleum-naphtha.  This  crude  naphtha  was  later  redis- 
led  and  the  distillate  aubdivided  into  A,  B,  and  C  naph- 
tha«,  having  dilbrent  i^iflc  giavitieei  and  used  for  differ- 
ent pnrpoMS.  At  the  piwent  tine  the  word  has  very  little 
naawitlunft  aonia  qualifjloc  pbiasa  to  give  it  definition. 
See  BmntBV,  PRtotavK,  HvniTL  AkohoIm  and  Htpko- 

CARBO.VS.  Sb  p.  PiCKBAM. 

Naphtha  dlas :  See  Petrolki  n. 

Vnphthalene  [naphtha  +  a!(eohnt^ -t- sn{Rx -ene\:  a  hy- 
drocarlwn  found  among  the  pnxhict.s  of  the  drmructive  <ti's- 
tillation  of  bituminous  coal.  (Stv  <rA>i-i.itjHTrNii  and  Hy- 
uiux'AKBoNs.)  It  occurs  in  Rang<K>n  petroleum  and  the  tar 
of  Hliale  oil.  It  is  formed  bv  ivas«ing  the  vapors  of  several 
other  hydrocarbons  through  a  rwi-hot  tube,  ns  tohiene 
(CtH,).  xylene  (C»Hj«),  cumene  (C.n,t).  or  mixtures  of  ethy- 
lene (Cjli«)  with  U-nzenc  (C«H.).  cinnainene  (C,n,).  anthrk- 
ct-nu  (C„n,,),  or  chrysene  (C,,H„).  AUohol  iiml  e( her  va- 
por, and  even  ethylene  anil  v«|>ors  of  ai'elic  a<tid.  |M-troleum. 
eMctontial  oils,  etc.,  yield  some  naphthalene  when  pa•«^^><| 
through  red-hot  tuU».«i.  Soot  and  lampblack  contain  naph- 
thalene. 

Pt' fHirntion. — Naphthalene  is  found  in  the  tar  fornic<l 
fri  'di  I  'lal  in  the  mauufa*-ture  of  gas  and  coke.  It  is  found 
in  that  fraction  of  the  tar  that  boils  betw««n  ItW  and  2.'i0 
C.  (350=  and  4H0'  F.).  that  is  priiicipallj  in  the  so^allwl 
"carbolic  oil."  From  tlii.s  it  is  separated  bjr  flllering  and 
pressing  Ijctwcen  hollow  plates  hoateiti  by  steam  (hot-pR»ss- 
mg).  The  product  obtHine«l  in  this  way  is  treated  with 
caustic  so<Ia  for  the  purpose  of  extraclitig  pheimls:  then  it 
is  washed  with  dilute  sidphtiric  n<  id  at  hIm.ui  Unj  C.  (il2 
F.).  During  this  stage  a  small  ipiantilyof  finely  ground 
black  oxide  of  manganese  is  aildi'd  to  the  vcss.-!  for  the  \n\r- 
pO!»e  tif  removing  tne  color.  The  purified  hyilri'C(irl>i)n  is 
washed  w'veral  times  with  hot  water,  then  witii  diliilf  alkali, 
again  with  hot  water,  and  then  sublimed  or  ilistilleil. 

/VcifMrties.— Naphtiulene  appears  in  brilliant  white, 
naalj  eiTatala,  Twrjr  friable,  atmngly  and  unpleaMOtly  odor- 


ona.  The  di-Mgrecablc  odor  is  said  bv  Balld  to  be  dn«  to 
leoooline  oil,  which  can  be  seiwratea  by  boiling  it  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  tlie  reaulting  brown 
solution  with  ammonia.  In  medicine  naphthalene  baa  been 

emploved  for  aiitis<>ptic  and  disinfectant  pur|M>^  both  te- 
temallT'  and  externallv.  Its  snrciilc  gravity  is  \'\fSt.  It 
melts  at  174-.5  F.  (T»  -j"  C  1  and  Uiils  at  434-5'  K.  (318"  C). 
It  sublimes  at  low  t^^m^H  ivii  uirj  and  evaporates  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  uliuost  insoluble  iu  boiling  water, 
but  dissolves  reatlily  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and  est>ential 
oils,  and  most  oils  (naphthas)  obtained  by  destructive  distil- 
lation, in  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  I'he  eoiuposition  of 
naphthalene  is  rei>r&sented  by  the  formula  Ci«B«  (see  Bt* 
DROOARBONs).  aiid,  so  far  an  ils  chemical  nature  is  ooooenied, 
it  is  regarded  as  related  to  bensene,  C«H«.  A  very  ingenious 
suggest  ion  as  U>  the  relation  between  these  hvdnx-artiont 
was  first  niaile  by  Erlenineyer,  and  aftcrwani  shown  by 
tirflbo  to  l>e  in  accordance  with  a  large  number  of  facta.  It 
hm  long  Ifeeii  ummI  aa  a  satisfactory  working  hypothesis, 
iijid  much  of  our  knowledge  of  this  hydrocarbon  and  its  de- 
rivatives is  due  to  attempts  inaile  to  test  the  hypothesis. 

Naphthalene  a  stable  sulxstance,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
its  fonnation  under  the  influence  of  high  beat. '  It  under- 
gMti  change  under  the  iiiHueiice  of  active  reagents,  and 
yields  a  great  variety  of  derivative\  many  of  which  have 
come  into  use  on  a  uur^  scale,  es|i«cially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  (xilors.  — Oxidizmg  agentt,  as,  for  eiample,  nitric 
acid,  pofiusium  permanganau  (see  MAir«Aimac).  etc.,  con- 
vert It  into  PnTRAMc  Aao  {g.  v.),  or  into  •-  naphthaqui- 
none. — Chlorine  forms  addition  pnxlucts  and  sutwstitution 
products. — yifrie  acid  forms  several  nitro-products,  viz., 
one  mono-nil ronaphthalene,  Cialit-NOt;  two  dinitro-prod- 
ucts,  C,,H«(N()|),  ;  three  trinitro-products,  Ci«llt(NOt)t ; 
and  two  tetranitro-products.  C|«11t(N0«>«. — StdjAurie  add 
yields  sulphonic  acids,  as  follows :  two  inotio-iiaphthaieue 
sulphonic  acids,  C|«1I,.S()|H  ;  four  disulphonic  acids, Ci*H«- 
(SOall)i;  two  trisulphonic  acids,  C|«Il4(S(>|Il)a ;  one  tetra- 
sulphonic  acid,  CioIi<(S()|H)4. — Among  the  most  iin^iortant 
ikrivatives  of  naphthalene  are  the  aulphonic  aeid»  ;  the  nt- 
/r'j-Na»A/A<i/r;i««;  »and/^aapA/Ay/aimm«.Ci«Ui.Nlla,  made 
by  reducing  the  corresponding  nitro-naphthalcnes ;  and 
^  naphthoT,  Ci»IIi.01f.  which  bear  to  naphthalene  the  sama 
relation  that  carbolic  acid  or  phenol  bears  to  benzene; 
naphlhtonic  a<-i(f,  Ci«U*.NII]..SO|il,  or  the  aulphonic  acid  of 
naphthylamine.  The  naphthols  and  naphthionic  acid  are 
used  in  Uie  preparation  of  attMlyca. 

Some  years  since  Koussin  prepared  a  substance  which  he 
supposed  to  be  artificial  alizarin,  the  meet  important  color- 
ing-matter of  madder.  Aliscarin  was  at  that  time  .supposed 
to  be  a  derivative  of  naphthalene,  as  both  yield  pnthaUc 
jii  I'.l.  luMis-in's  prmluct  was  not  nliziirin,  and  has  not 
jir..viMl  to  |n«sst-i.s  any  value  a-s  a  dvi  ,  Ii  is  calle<l  napli- 
tfiJioarin.  and  is  dioxynaphlho-(|uinon<'  ir,.  ll,0,  (Oil)*). 

SaphlhaUnr  (.'oinra. — Many  of  tli<-  ilinvniives  of  naph- 
thalene exhibit  lieautiful  an<l  intense  cohirx.  but  a  few  only 
have  l>eeii  foumi  available  as  dves.  (1)  Martina  yellow, 
Manchest<  r  \i  \\<^iit,j»unf  d''ot;  us  tlie  ammonium  calcium  or 
sodium  lutli  •<  <Iiaitro-iiaphthol.  It  imparts  to  wool  and  silk, 
without  the  aid  of  a  mordant,  yellow  liuesfrolu  lemon-yelloiw 
to goldeii-veltow,  which  an*  gradually  volatilized  by  steaming. 
Picric  acid  imparts  similar  tints,  but  it  is  volatilizeil  by  steam, 
Martins  yellow  is  not  only  u.sf-d  for  dyeing  yellow,  but  also  to 
modify  tlie  hue  of  aniline  red.  (2)  ](aphtliol  yellow  S.,  acid 
yellow  $..  is  the  cali'ium.  s4M|ium.  or  ammonium  salt  of  dini- 
tn>-o-naplithol-«iulplionii'  acid.  It  is  prej)ar»>d  hy  treating  a- 
naphtliol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterward  witli  nitrir  acid. 
The  acid  and  its  salts  dye  like  Martius  yellow.  Unlike  the 
latter,  they  are  not  volatile  in  the  process  of  steaming.  (U) 
Magdala  red, naphthalene  refl,nBj>litbvlHinine  retl.rois«foiiaph- 
thalene,  is  made,  according  to  N.  \Vitt.by  melting  top>th- 
er  hydnx-hlorate  of  n8|ththylene-diamine.  a-naphtliylamine, 
and  amidoazoiiaphtliulene.  It  has  the  c«tn|Hisition  C»IIii- 
N,CI,  and  belonns  to  the  class  of  dys  known  us  safronines. 
The  pnxluct  appears  in  commerce  as  a  dark-brown,  some- 
what crystalline  jxiwder.  which  is  the  chloride  of  the  ha.-^. 
In  tinctorial  jiower  it  etiuals  nniline  nil.  while  it  surpasses 
it  in  being  a  very  fast  color.  It  I'an  U-  n-adily  distinpiii6.hed 
from  aniline  rea  bythe  following  reuition;  On  i)ouring  a 
few  ilrofis  of  its  ciinci'tilratfii  solution  into  a  cylinilrical  ves- 
sel fillr  ii  with  alcohol.  II  liijuiil  is  formed  perfectly  traiis- 
jmri'tit.  with  lijflit  roM'-colur  Ity  tnuisinlttea  light,  but  ex- 
liibiiing  it!  n-tliH-tcd  li^ht  a  stnuigand  j>cculiar  fluorrsctuice, 

fiving  an  appearance  of  opacity,  as  if  a  precipitate  wore 
iiig  formed,  and  diffusing  itself  thrmigh  the  Uqnid  in 
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olouds  of  fierv-ml  ciilor.  (4)  Naphthylamin«-  violets  and 
blues  ai*  proJuml  l»y  the  same  rfiRtio'iii«  omployi-d  in  ron- 
TOitiQg  MUliiii^  n-d  iiito  viok-ts  an<l  blues  (set-  Aniuni:  Cul- 
OBA;  L  «.  n>|ila<.'iiitf  in  magdula  red  one,  twu.  or  thre«  atoms 
of  bydrog«>M  by  mothyl,  ethyl,  nhenvl.  etc.  They  may  also 
b«  pr(Mliir-(!<l  i)T  treating  im|inthylamine  with  mercuric 
nitnte  lWMer)i  by  aubstitutiuK  t)ie  radical  nai>hthyl 

iCitHf)  for  hydrogen  in  aniline  and  toluitline  (J.  Wolff] ; 
'mm  roaanilino  and  mono-bromiuiphthnk-no.  and  fruin 
rrmniltric  and  nHphth^lamine  {M.  Hallo).  Blumer-Zweifel 
(JHngL  jflyt.  J.,  cxcvi^  W)  produces  nuphthylaiuine  violet 
ainoUy  <>n  tlic  Aber  by  printing  linen  or  cotton  stufTs  with 
A  aoltttion  containing  in  a  liter  of  !>uituble  thickening  ma- 
terUI  90  gramtncR  of  najihthylaniine  hvdnH'hluride  and  15 
arrmmnii-s  i.f  (  iijiric  ehlonde  solution  of  15  B.  For  dveing 
the  thick.  luiii;  material  is  omitted,  and  the  cupric  chforide 
ii  reduci'd  tiy  a  fourt  h.    By  increa.-<ing  nr  diminishing  the 

auantity  of  naphtbylamind  salt  the  color  may  be  made 
arkcr  "or  lighter.  The  printed  or  dyetl  !>tufTs  arc  left  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  oxidizing  chamber  at  a  tcmjierature 
of  77"  F.  ('J5'  ('.).  and  the  colors  flxe*l  by  washing  with  soap- 
water.  Alkaline  baths  render  the  <'olor  rwldish.  acid  baths 
make  it  bluish.  A.  KiAmaycr  (Dinijl.  polijl.  cxcvi..  67) 
hiis  given  a  similar  process,  using  chlorate  of  pntaj^iiim 
instead  of  cupric  chloride.  (5)  Chloronaphthalic  or  chlor- 
oxyiiatihthalic  acid  (C,,H»('Ui|).  When  naphthalene  is 
heatc<l  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  mixture  of  chloro-naphthalene  and  bichloro-naphthalenc 
is  obtained,  Bj  haating  these  with  nilri(-  acid  a  mixture  of 
phthalic  add  and  idiloride  of  chlor-oxynaphlhyl  is  pro«Iuccd. 
The  latS  r  compound,  on  being  heated  with  an  alkali,  is 
conrertt  il  into  ilie  new  aciil.  In  a  free  slate  the  chlor-osy- 
naphtfaalic  acid  is  yellow  ;  it  forms  beautifully  eolure^l  salts 
wim  baryta,  zinc,  and  cofiper.  It  dyes  woul  srariet  without 
a  Bundant,  but  scarcely  prmluces  any  change  on  cotton 
movdantixi  with  alumina  or  iron.  Tins  iwvl  altni.vsi  rivals 
turmeric  and  litmus  in  ita  aensibilitr  to  alkalies.  Paper 
at^ed  with  a  very  dilute  alooboU«  sdltttioa  aanimes  a  red 
color  in  an)nionincnl  vapors. 

LiTKBATi'RF.. — T.  K.  Thorpe,  Dictionary  of  Auplifd  Chem- 
M^ry  (18ftl);  Wagner's  'ftrhnology  a,\\<\  Jnhre,Jwn'r/if ;  Jah- 
resbtrichl  der  Chemit;  Th,  <'ha(cHU.  Coulenr»  fPAHiliiif, 
d'Aeidt  phhiiauf,  et  de  XaphthnUnf  (Paris.  ls<58j ;  M.  Bullo, 
D<ig  yaiihlhalin  und  twinr  Deririitf  (Brunswick,  ISTO);  Dr. 
P.  A.  BoIIpv,  Die  chrmischf  Ti  rlinoUinie  dtr  Spiiiiifast  rn ; 
M.  P.  SchiUzenberger.  J>ie  Fnrtmlofff  (Berlin,  |J*9S-70); 
W.  Crooks,  IIandlMK>k  of  Dyeiiuj  and  Cnl ica-ftrinting  Gam- 
don.  1874);  S<'hullz,  Chrinie  deji  SUinkohieiMevn  (1W7- 
90);  MieUki,  Organiteht  FarMoffe  (IbtW). 

liaviaed  hf  Iba  SxasBif. 

Naphtbol  and  Naphthylanla.«:  See  Naphtualkni:. 

Na'pler.  Sir  riiARLts,  K.  C.  B. :  admiral:  of  f'apt. 
Charles  Xanicr,  fl.  N. ;  b.  at  Men-histon  Hall,  .Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  Mar.  6,  1786;  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thir- 
te«>n  ;  was  nuvle  l  ornmander  in  1807;  dislitiguished  himself 
in  the  West  Indit-s;  served  a.s  a  volunUeer  in  the  British 
army  in  Portugal ;  In-came  cnramander  of  the  Thames  (32 
KOns)  in  1811,  and  inflict«<l  great  damage  u|m>ii  the  French 
m  the  Mediterranean ;  was  engaged  in  the  British  naval 
operations  in  the  Potomac  and  against  Baltimore  in  1814: 
Bi*itle4l  in  Paris  after  the  |H'a4-e,  and  lost  his  money  in  a 
steainbiMit  s|H-culatioti ;  wai»  placed  on  naval  duty  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  in  1920',  fu^\>lm\  from  Dom  Pedro  in 
18ii;{  the  command  of  the  s(]ua<i roll  of  the  Toung  queen ;  in- 
flicted u{M>n  the  fleer  of  l>4int  Miguel  a  decisive  defeat  off 
Ca|M}  St.  Vincent  July  5,  for  which  he  wa.s  made  Viscount 
.St.  V'iiici-nt  in  the  Portuguese  nobility  and  admirsl-in-chief 
»f  the  Portugue**>  navy.  In  !sri*i  1,1  t«>sunie<i  scTvice  in  the 
British  navy;  wiis  ('n_;i-ril  us  <  !nni  «|i>r«'  on  the  coast  of 
Syria  in  1840.  when  he  siornicit  .Siiiim  with  a  land  force, 
captui>Hl  .Vcre.  bl(M'katl<sl  .MeXMndria,  and  con<-hided  a  con- 
vention with  .Mehenict  for  which  siTvii-es  he  was 
knighted.  He  siit  in  Parliiitiunt  Wi-4(l',  coiuniatided  the 
Channel  fleet  l84tt-tS:  murle  vjee-ndmirHl  May,  lx5;t ;  com- 
mander of  the  Baltic  flwi  in  Ihe  war  with  Uu-sia  1S51,  and 
I'uptured  ItomarNund.  bill  his  n  fiisiil  i.«  aiiMck  ("rnnstadt 
provoked  unfavnruble  comment,  and  lie  tluTi  jifti-r  held  no 
active  coiuumnd.  lie  was  made  adiiiirul  of  tin'  blue  lH-"")8, 
and  sat  in  pHrliiinieiit.  fur  .S^mlhwark  from  is't5  till  his 
death.  whi<-h  fK-curml  at  Meri-liislon  Mail.  llHUipshirc.  Eng- 
lanil,  Nov.  6,  18(t0.  Ho  wrote  An  Ariount  of  the  War  in 
I'Muaai  (iSSn)  and  TU  War  i»  .Sgria  {imK  and  fur- 
nixhetl  malerialit  for  a  Muiorg  »ftht  Battie  Campaign  (1857). 


Sob  his  Lift  and  Corrupmdtmt,  by  Mai.-tien.  E.  Napier, 
IMI.  Revised  by  B.  &  Hcun. 

NB|^l«r,%CBaBMa  Jaxb,C1.C.B.:  aoldiar;  bkatWot- 
mioBter,  LondoD,  Ang.  10, 1782 ;  MSelved  a  catDmiwHi  ia 
the  army  whan  twatw  yaan  of  ag« ;  CoOigbt  In  the  Iririi  n- 
iMdlion  i  waa  woniidad  and  Idt  for  dead  Di  tin  battle  of  Co- 
nuioa(JKn.  !<,  1800);  flamed  in  literarf  woritin  England: 
retnned  to  tha  Paoinnua  aa  «  volutiteer  and  obtamed  a 
regnlaroonmaad  in  1811:  engaged  in  coqwditioaa  against 
the  coast  <rf  tha  U.  &  1818;  frovemor  and  military  mi- 
dent  of  Cepfaalonte  188S-80 :  ciuHjnered  Sind  in  a  Bnim  of 
battles,  ana  ahomd  mat  abiiitv  as  governor  of  tbe  «»•  , 
qoered  provbice  1843-4T:  reaitied  in  England  1847-4A, 
when  be  uraa  again  sent  to  India  aacoinmancwr-in-chief,  bat 
found  tlie  Slltfia  already  beaten,  and  retnmcd  to  England 
the  next  year.  D.  near Poftamouth,  Aug.  20, 1858.  Be  mr 
of  an  imparions  diapoaitioa,  ami  often  quarreled  with  thoft 
of  greater  authority ;  bat  be  waa  loved  by  his  aoldietaand 
wa.s  tbe  object  of  modi  hero-worship.  He  is  Uie  antbor  of 
Lighlt  and  Shadowi  of  Military  Ltff  (1840) ;  IndUm  Jti*- 
govrumtut  and  lAtrd  Dalhousie  (18.W). 

Napier.  Joein,  Laird  of  Merchiston :  mathematician :  k 
at  Merchisl«m  Castle,  nc«r  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  li-V; 
studicsl  at  the  University  of  St.  .Andrews;  spent  several 
years  in  travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  on  Lis  rt- 
turn  entered  upon  a  life  of  studious  leisure.  He  first  tx'- 
came  known  as  an  author  by  his  Plain  Disroifry  of  the 
Whole  lietflntion  of  St.  John  (1593),  giving  in  the  detlica- 
tion  some  whi»lesome  advice  to  King  James  upon  the  rr- 
forin  of  his  "  house,  family,  and  court."  About  this  tioie 
he  was  enpjged  in  researches  into  the  const  met  ion  of  war- 
like machines,  and  a  letter  to  Anthony  Itacon,  dated  in  1596. 
dcscriU's  his  invention  of  a  mirror  to  s«>t  lire  to  ships  by  rt^ 
fleeting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  of  an  instniment  for  scat- 
tering shot  over  a  wide  area;  but  these  inventions  seirn 
never  to  have  lirn  tested  or  even  |«»>rfe<'ted.  In  1614  hf 
j>nb]ish<-d  his  great  iiis<'overy  of  logarithms  in  a  work  en- 
title«|  Mirijifi  Logarithinorum  Cnnoni«  DfMrriji/io.  vhii-ii, 
aiTording  to  Kciiler.  he  hail  indicated  as  earlv  as  1.504  in  » 
letter  to  Tyclio  Brahe.  In  1617  he  published  RaMologur. 
MfH  ytniieralionit  /n  r  VirgulnM  Lihri  </««.  describing  ihr 
invention  known  as  NaI'Ihr's  Bonks  {q.  t:).  He  died  nt 
Mcn  histon.  .\pr.  4, 1617.  His  S4>n  HoU>rt  pubiislicd,  1619, 
a  jmsthumous  work,  Miriliri  J^tffarithtnoniin  Cnnoniit  Con- 
js^ri/r^V),  explaining  the  methcKl  of  cotistnicting  tables  of 
logarithms.  Archiludd.  his  eldest  son.  was  created  Ix>nl 
\upi<  r  m  liVJT.atid  was  ancestor  tif  several  of  tli.'  N.q.i.rsof 
militai  v  aiul  naval  celebrity  in  modem  times,  iiiogranhie* 
"f  Napier  were  j  tublished  by  tbe  £arl  of  Buchan  (1787)  and 
by  Mark  Xapier  (1*14). 

Napier.  Alvi  vKV:  lawyer  and  author;  b.  ir.  St irlingshirf. 
S-otland,  Apr.  12,  1776;  studied  Ihw  :  Iwam.-  \vriiiTtothe 
signet  171M>;  published  in  1817  an  rs>.M>  ^  n  (In  I't.iU.^rjph- 
iriil  Writi»fli»  of  littrd   fiiiron  :  rdili'ii  llir  S>i jijJr  ni'-yil  tf» 

till'  A'.'ir'.;.  I'o/)!/ '/iK   Ih  it'lhiiirn  'X\\<<\s..  Ki  I  M  ll  HI  Pi;!  1 .  1S]5-'J1  . 

was  jt| i| i"in5 1  I'll 'fi-.M .r  ' if  ( '"II vi'vaiicin;:  ill  rniver^iiy 
of  F.dlliliiiri:li  I"''.'-');  ■ililifl  7'/(f  Kiliuhnr-ih  !ifri,\r!<T'^X- 
enteen  yeais  ( IH^K- Hi  i ;  Mi[ir  rinlrinifl  lii..' >.'\ ■■ii!  li  i'liilionof 
the  Kuri/ctop<rdia  J{nf<i)i,nrii  {\>*:i(t-y2^,  I),  at  Kdinburgh. 
Feb.  11,  1847.  A  postiiunious  work  by  Prof.  Xapier,  I^rd 
Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  linlrigh,  ap|ic-are4l  in  185.1. 

Napier,  Sir  William  Francis  Patrk  k,  K.  C.  B.  :  soldier 
and  author;  b.  at  Castlet«wn,  Kildan*,  Irelatid,  Dec,  17, 
i7!<5;  brother  of  Sir  Charles  jam<-s  and  Col.  (teorge,  aiwl 
cousin  of  .\<lmiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  together  consti- 
tuted a  rcmarkalile  a-ssemblage  of  military,  naval,  and  liter- 
ary talent,  all  In-ing  d<'s<.-enilttnts  of  the  l.ainl  (if  .Merchislfm. 
the  invent<»r  of  logarithms.  Sir  Willinm  ctiten'd  tin  .nrtnv 
in  l.s(K);  became  captain  1804;  s^TMilut  tlir  sn  i,'.  i  if  ( .]h  n- 
hugeu  1>M)7;  in  ISOn  accompanied  Sir  John  .Moore  Portu- 
giil,  und  was  actively  engager!  in  the  Peninsular  cam|Miign 
lHlt»-l4;  Ucume  major  1811, and  lieutenaiitHidonel  18ia. 
and  wrote  a  llirtory  of  the  War  in  the  Ptninmla  and  in  the 
S'liilh  of  France  from  h-iu?  to  ISli  (6  vols,,  1828-40),  ad- 
miitwl  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  histories 
of  moileni  times.  This  history  calhsl  forth  a  large  numlicr 
of  replie-  and  criticisms  from  officers  aUnded  to  in  the  test 
and  the  later  iHlitions  contain  replies  printed  under  the  title 
Jtutifiealni  !i  I'lins.  Napier  was  maile  cttlonel  in  1830, 
miijor-geiieral  IHJI,  Hentenant-governor  of  (luemseV  1842, 
kiiiu'lited  1S|H.  Hiid  made  lieutenant-general  1851.  He  de- 
voitnl  his  later  yeans  to  the  illustration  of  his  brother's  ex- 
ploitv  in  the  East.|mblishlng  7Ae  Von^nlofSeinttf  (1M$H 
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AdminMration  of  Sdnit  (IWl).  and  Th*  Life  of  Sir 
CharUt  Jfapiar  (1857):  bealao  issued  in  1K.VS  English  Bat- 
tles and  «*  th*  IVnhmuIo.  consisting  of  [N^<sagL-s  from 
his  ]tirg\*r  historv,  ivviM4-(l  and  ^mwtinm  nwrittoo.  Ik,at 

Scimle  H»>iiso,  c'Inphuin.  Feb.  12,  1860. 

Napifri  iu  T jijraritliins :  s^r  I.uoaritums. 

'  Napier  of  Maffdala.  IUibekt  L  ornkus  Nxi'ibtt.  H.tr<>ii : 
soldier;  )■.  in  Ceylon,  Dec.  6,  1810;  son  of  Maji'i-  < '.  I'. 
N«iMrr,  <»f  tlie  Rnvnl  Artillery;  wa,-*  odueHted  at  the  Military 
College  at  A<!iii-' I'lnli- .  mid  eiiteretl  the  Itoyal  Kiijriiieers 
a.-?  s<<coti(l  licMitciittnt  HI  1826;  served  throii>;hoiit  the  Siillcj 
4'ain|>aiKii  of  lf*45-48.  us  chief  onfrinoer  in  the  lialtles  of 
MoiHlkee  and  Ferozeshah  (severely  woiin»l(»iH.  ;iii<!  ».«  hrisriwle 
major  of  engineers  at  the  bat(l«  I'f  SmIiim.ui:  >i  rvrii  ui  ihv 
Piinjaub  caropaieii  cif  1848-4f*:  wa-  <  In- T  rncun  i  r  ami 
woiindc4l  (lunn::  tin'  ^iru--  nf  Miii.limi  lsi;i:  c. imtimiHlinj; 
ensruiccr  >>f  tiii-  ri^'lit  w.iv^  nt  the  battle  <if  (.tujernl  mnl  ptir- 
htd:  '>!  till'  Sikli  unny  ;  Mctivelv  enjfaged  thrtmgln'Ut  tin- 
Indian  mutiny  campftt;.'ii>  ;  rhicf  f»f  itaff  to  Oulratn  iii  lHo7, 
and  distinguished  in  tin  :i'  liiin-^  K  nuinir  to  the  flrjit  rt-lief  of 
Lnrkrinw  and  Hnlwrtiicnl  M],.  niiiiiii!>;  bri);a4li<>r  ntid  eltief 
C'lii,'in<-«  r  nt  <\<-i:v  mnl  cniituri'  nf  I.ueklloW  ;  n  uritiuindril  u 
brigivii/  «t  till'  (-a[.turi'  <'f  (iwaliifr.  r<i-dtici)i;;  tin'  furl,  ot 
Powri'>  Aii^'..  1N">«;  cumiiniii'li  d  n  ilivisinn  in  tin'  China  ex- 
peditionary fonte.  aiul  \VH^  dist  iiinuishcij  I  liruii^'lniut  t!i» 
vampai^  rWHltinjf  in  tin'  -urrntid.-r  <d  i'rkiuf,',  iUid  )>r.p- 
motwl  to  mrtj'jr-frt'rn'nil  :  appdirili  d  !iciit>:-iuiiit-tc<'ncr;il  lii 
1887,  and  ri'inmiiiiili'd  llh'  Aliy-^-iiiiau  n\[ii'ditiiiii  r.-<ultiii); 
in  the  CKpl  11  r--  I  if  Mii^'diilii  iiiul  t  liii  n  Irji^c  .  jf  t  lir  Hrili^li  jirib- 
ciiMTs.  (hi  N'jiiiici'.s  ri'luru  lo  Ktii;ljitui,  in  July,  In- 
ttii.s  rai^-d  to  till'  jK-cniL"'  iinii-  r  the  UtJe  of  Barnti  nf  Mai;- 
diilii,  iitni  n'('>  i\cd  111!  uiitnial  j«:ii>ii.n  of  i'2,00<).  'Si'v  AnYS- 
siNiA  and  Ma<ii>aua.)  Ho  wa.**  ato  notnitiiitcd  a  (J.C.  H., 
haviuf;  \tri-\  iijii>ly  b«>*n  made  V.  B.  ami  K.  C.  H.  fur  liis  scrv- 
io<>.s  during  the  Indian  miitinv.  Ho  was  governor  and  com- 
noandcr-in-ehief  of  India  lN7i)-76;  goremor  vt  QihoHiW 
ia76-^    li.  in  London,  .Jan.  14,  1890. 

Naitter**  Bones  (or  Rods) :  a  set  of  tablets  of  bono, 
Imn,  ivoiyi  or  other  material,  invented  by  the  mathenui- 
ticiaoNnpiw  for  facilitating  multiplieati  >ii  and  divisioa. 
TboT  wo  of  no  pncliGaL  uso,  and  ore  only  iudereotiog  aa  a 
DialDoinatical  ourioBitj. 

Nay iM  [=  Ft.,  from  Ttal.  jMpoli  <  Lot  Nrapoh-t  O  r. 
WfMUs,  Iner.,  Nov  Town ;  War,  bow  +  WAm,  <  u  v  \ :  <  it y  >.>: 
Italr :  oiurital  of  tho jMOTinao  of  Campaiiia.  and  /onnerljr  of 
tbo  Idngdom  of  the  Tiro  SiciliM;  on  Iba  Bar  of  Naplaa ;  id 
lat.  40°  50"  N.,  Ion.  14^  16'  B.;  1«1  miiaa  b|r  rail  &  H  of 
Rome  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref,  7-1^.  It  i>  magnilloBDtlT  aitii- 
atod,  Mag  like  an  amphitlieator  from  the  anon,  and  naa  an 
almost  penhot  eUmatew  The  citT  ia  dominated  on  tbo  W. 
hf  th»  GMIo  of  St  Elmo,  once  of  immense  8tiwi|rth,  which 
dvwns  the  Un  of  St.  Eiasmo  or  SU  Eraio;  on  the  saaaide 
aw  the  fortresses  of  Caatd  Mvovo,  oflm  oompand  to  the 
Towor  of  Lnndon,  and  adorned  with  a  trivmfihal  atch  in 
honor  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  (1443);  the  Castel  deiP  Oto, 
with  Its  medieval  traditions  about  Veigll,  but  whhdi  was 
piobaUf  built  hj  the  Norman  William  L  (llflfl) ;  alao  many 

IfiMHW  of  C&mmmi«aiim,  Stneti,  sf6— There  la  iwahr 
fteam  oommunioation  hy  water  between  Naptea  and  aO  Urn 
Hiadpal  Mediterranean  ports,  and  raUwnys  connect  it  with 
Centntl  aod  Northern  Italy:  the  city  itself  is  intenected 
br  tramways  and  omnibus  lines.  It  is  divided  into  the 
end,  or  eastern,  and  the  New,  or  western,  towns  by  the  ridge 
extMiding  from  the  iialace  of  CapiHlimonle  to  the  aea,  thus 
diridlng  the  city  into  a  kind  of  double  crescent.  The  mod- 
ematraetaaraltraad  and  weil  paveii,  while  the (dder  thorough- 
fhrea,  lined  hf  honsea  of  great  height,  are,  the  Via  Roma 
excepted,  extremelT  narrow,  and  sninetimee  verr  steep  and 
erooKed,and  the  glimpses  caught  of  tbew  IndilnnKthron^'h 
thr  wifier  nvenitfs  are  strikingly  picturesque.  Among  the 
tiriiif  i[ial  stra  i  ts  »re  the  Via  Roma  ((bnneriT  called  the 
Toledo),  n  ^THud  street  interswting  the  ota  town;  the 
Chiaja.  or  HiviiTa  ili  Chiaja,  whi(-h,  passing  the  ehariniiig 
ganlt'iis  I  if  tlic  Villa  Nazionale  on  the  loft  and  a  row 
<>f  fliif  liiiiliiings  on  the  right,  winds  for  several  miles  nlotig 
the  curving,  undulatini?  •wf~.tern  shore  of  the  bav.  and  i«  ttiKB 
fashionable  promenade  of  t  <  iiy ;  the  Vittorio  f'Immanuele, 
which  skirts  and  croHses  the  hicjin  r  |>  >rtions  of  the  town, 
commanding  views  of  wirpa-'wing  ii'V  tineas;  the Corwi Gari- 
baldi, and  U»o  Via  del  Duoino.  The  lower  part  of  the  Via 
BoiPft  formerly  offered  to  the  visitor  the  miM  aniniated 
(ietnna  of  Net^oUtan  habits,  where  the  whole  domestic  lite 
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of  the  poorer  eiaaaaa  n^ght  be  stadiad  in  tha  oaen  air.  but 
all  this  has  greatljr  changed  riaee  the  wiifleanon  of  Italy 
and  the  consequent  xadnction  of  the  bmamu.  The  pablio 
squares,  called  bavki,  are  Im^lar,  and,  thom^  flanked  by 
showy  edifleoa  andT decomted  with  fountaiiM,  are  not  gener- 
ally  attractive.  In  the  Villa  Nazionale  stand  the  aquarium 
and  ezhiblthm-raoms  of  the  lamonsZoillogioal  Station,  eetab* 
lished  here  in  M7D-75  bjr  Dr.  Anton  Oohni,  of  Jena. 

Ckm^a  and  fiMie  /tMfi/vf«HH.— The  ehurchea  number 
350,  some  very  quaint  and  eutioua  In  their  oonMraetioii.  and 
have  mon  arcb«oIagieal  InterMt  than  anhileotural  merit. 
In  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedial  of  San  Gennava  b  the  almost 
priceloM  treasury  of  the  saint;  hen  also  an  the  amjwilt 
or  nnaU  phiala  said  Ut  contain  the  bluod  of  St.  Gennaro. 

whldl  it  Mlieved  to  liiiuefy  twicn?  every  year.  Among  other 
prominent  dinrohes  are  tite  Incoronata,  ffmndsd  by  Joanna 
I.,  with  damaged  frescoes  attributed  to  Qiotto;  Sla,  Chiara, 
with  flue  fre^-oesandcuruniaoidniODaaieats;  SanDomoil- 
co  Maggiore,  very  rich ;  the  Chnn^  of  tin  Qendomnii,  one 
of  the  fliu-st  in  tHe  city;  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  which  haa 
B  (■uiM)la  of  great  sin  and  boldneaBof  execution.  Of  the  six 
large  tbeatenL  San  Oarlo  ia  the  largest  and  moA  dqnnt. 
The  Nationd  Hmwtun,  fotraerly  known  as  tha  Muno  Bor> 
bonioo,  ia  on*  of  tha  moat  extensive  and  moat  interaetiiis  in 
the  wQind ;  amoojg  its  treasuna  an  agreat  number  of  ohjects 
found  in  Pompeu  and  its  ueighboifaood.  TheMaUaoal  or 
i-'am«aa  labriiiy  oontabis  over  SIMI^flQO  volumes,  lieaideB 
s.OQO  manuscripts  on  parehment  and  paper,  and  IJBOO  from 
!  lerenlanenm  on  paprnis ;  the  Brancaoeiana  haa  over  IMI^- 
000  T^nieB  i  and  106,000  volnmea  belons  to  Urn  Hhtary  of 
the  nidvainity,  whieh  waa  founded  in  IXM,  and  Is  attended 
by  .1,.'S00  atodants.  Outside  of  the  Capnan  gate  i.i  the  (•<>me- 
tery  of  the  noUiCbtholics,  nmarki^le  for  the  simplicily  and 
elegance  of  tlie  monumentsi  The  old  Campo  Santo,  the 
cemetery  of  the  viotima  of  the  obolero,  and  tM  new  Cuano 
Santo,  a're  on  the  road  to  the  Poggb  Reaie.  Among  the 
many  objects  of  intemt  bi  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Naplaa 
is  tha  grotto  of  PosUiim,  the  work  «t  Luoullus  or  of  Agrippa. 
TIda  ia  a  gallery  out  through  tha  McAj  promontory  of  Po- 
ailipo,  about  l,8fiO  feet  Umg,  17  or  18  In  width,  and  at  tha 
extnmitiea  above  liO  feet  in  height,  tbongfa  mudi  lower  to> 
ward  the  center.  Just  over  the  eaatantiMiee  is  the  repntad 
tomb  of  YcfxiL 

Jmlusffy,  IVade,  afc:— Naplaa  haa,  to  a  Rnall  extent,  mao- 
ufactures  of  woolen,  attk,  and  linen  fabrka,  leather,  gloves, 
coral  omamenta,  tapeetrv,  poroelain,  chemioab^  maelUDery, 
carriages,  and  maocaroni,  and  is  the  site  of  a  government 
onlnance-fonndrv.  Its  trade  is  large,  however;  .'M>me  3,700 
ships  of  1,700,000  tone  burden  enter  the  ]>ort  annually.  The 
principal  eotpovts  are  vine,  olive  oil,  almonds,  sulphur, 
hemp,  and  flax;  the  chief  imports,  grain,  cottons,  woolens^ 
and  earthenware.  The  flttfaenes  also  an  important. 

Hitiory. — Naples  is  said  to  have  been  founded  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  still  older  town,  J^htnope  or  Paimopoli*,  tha 
site  of  which  was  probably  Posilipoii  Both  towns  wen 
Oreek  colonies,  and  nr<?ek  continued  to  be  spoken  until  the 
second  century  of  tlie  Christian  era.  The  ancient  city  flnt 
appears  in  history  as  an  ally  of  Rome  aganist  the  Samnites. 
It  continued  faitliful  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Hon- 
nibal,  and  eventually  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Ro. 
man  aristocraey,  the  mine  of  whose  splendid  villas  st  ill  meet 
the  eye  in  every  direction.  After  siuleriiig  much  from  tha 
barbariana,  it  was  besieged  (887)  by  Belisarins,  who,  enter- 
ing the  town  thrmigh  an  ariueduct,  gave  it  up  to  his  sol- 
diers. Totfla,  who  took  it  afterward,  treated  it  more  hu- 
manely. Later  it  lieeame  the  capital  of  a  dukedom,  nadU' 
allr  e.xtending  over  the  neighboring  towns  and  ialaocu,  and 
ha«I  fierce  conflicta  with  that  of  Itenevento.  In  1087  the 
citv  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  under  Roggiero, 
ani1  was  well  governe<l  by  him  and  his  SUCCeswjp*  as  a  part 
of  their  kingilom.  The  .Snnbian  dpasty  followe<l  in  IIM, 
but  in  1208,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  Conrudine.  the 
last  of  bis  house,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  by 
Charles  of  Anjou.  on  whom  the  pope  had  Ijestowed  the 
kin^'ilom  of  Naples.  Charle*  l<eaiitilled  the  city  an<l  msile 
it  his  capital.  The  weakness  of  Joanna  I.  and  the  assaesi- 
nntion  of  her  hiislMtnd  br*.>tight  upon  Naples  (he  vengeance 
of  his  brother.  Louis  of  Hungary,  and  for  a  century  tha 
gri*atest  disorder  and  misery  i>rev!iilf<l.  In  1442  Auoaso 
of  Aragon  liesiegcd  the  city  atul  enl*  r.  i;  it  throttirh  an  aque- 
duct, as  Belisarins  ha«l  done  Iwforc  him.  In  1 4t)5  Naples 
joyfully  opened  her  gate*  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who, 
however,  was  .S4v(m  fonn-d  to  shan  bis  prize  with  Spain. 
Francis  L  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it  from  his  rival. 
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C3i«rlM  T.  In  the  of  UBS  both  besirgwl  and  bene* 
fits  anffuNd  vmStf  mm  vlitgut  and  faminp.  Vnim  tlM 
govMnnent  vt  8|»iijni  Tioeroys  Naple«  prtMBtod  a 
wcne  of  dimidtr  and  imialoc,  iriiib  charobw  wen  onlti- 
plied  and  oonvwitB  oampiied  ths  nratthctttttiftd  ud  betlth- 
lal  positioTw  ia  the  city.  8tMU  effort*  wen  uade  by  the 
bent  citizens  end  tiw  poMt  ecdeaiiirtin  to  fatrodveo  the 
Reformed  leligiiHi,  ud  a  popular  tanalt  In  U47  foraed 
Charles  V.  to  «nnid  the  order  for  the  estaUiabiiieot  of  the 
Inquiiiiion ;  bat  rsHgioae  peeHeoUoD  ottdcr  other  foroio 
Mid  (h«  mart  intolemble  deMpotlsm  fluillf  bnmcht  about 
(1647)  the  famous  insurrection  of  Masanif.li.o  r.).  Not 
long  after  a  Urriblc  plague  »|)|)fHmi,  duritiK  which  90,000 
persons  pcrisbed  io  aix  moiitb*.  la  1301  the  nobUi^  at- 
tempted to  oTerthrow  the  exbtiof  gOTemoMiit  and  plaee  an 
amhduke  of  Austria  at  its  head.  Dnrinc  the  iran  of  the 
FVencfa  BcTolntion.  Xuplea  waa  eevenl  tfanea  taken,  loet, 
aod  retaken  by  the  FraiiBh.  In  the  Bourbons  ^wei* 
mux  more  reetorod ;  the  citiacBa  endeavored  to  obtain  re- 
forms, but  mrs  sfeemly  repnesBd  until  184K).  wliiMi.  on  S^'pt. 
7,  tiariboldi  enfensd  the  city,aDd  tint  nc'jpK-.  U-ing  l  alU-d 
inoa  to  decide  their  own  deetiny,  votedf  for  the  aniwxation 
of  Naplee  to  iho  eaiiatitutioiial  kingdoBi  of  Victor  Bmnan- 
oel  if.  Since  then  maiked  ehaona  for  the  better  have 
tAkcn  placo,  and  the  nutorial  weutb  of  the  city  has  to- 
crc«»ccl.  Ita  aanitary  condition  liaa  been  greatly  Imploded 
by  a  system  el  dninage  that  carries  the  sewage  to  a  dw- 
tanee,  oy  the  pora  water^applr  opened  in  188S,  and  by  the 
remoraf  of  nnsanltur  dwellings  begun  in  1880.  Pop.  n882> 
4eK, '     ■  i  1  '^ftT!)  ,W.r,6o.  Ri'V'i-<-.l  hy  S.  A .  Tokr \srr. 

NaplcM,  Hay  «r  (tiilf  of  mm.  Sn.ir^  /'w,'''m/,j,, :  :i  jht- 

t:o[i<'f  till'  MriliN-rriinean,  on  tin'  N  iKlhu-i'-.|  i  nti^'  (  f  Iljtiy. 
nininiiu'  itildljii  iilnvi'  10  inili'-  li.'tw^rti  (  MiHfr.n  Mini 
('fi].i'  ( ■a!ii[i.'u.<-llii.  "JO  niili'-  fh^liiiil  fr'iiii  I'luli  nilnr.  Its 
shun  -  liJivr  a  wiTl'hvitle  reputation  fur  beauty  of  !i»-enery 
and  chrtrin  uf  ctuiuite. 

Nnnlea,  Kingdom  of:  one  of  the  old  poUtieal  divisions 
of  Italy.  See  miT  and  Sicut. 

Napo.  una  ji'"  :  ii  iinrih.-ni  branch  of  tho  up]H»r  .Amazon,  in 
Elcnador;  risiii;,'  i.ii  [\ir  inHt  siofje  uf  the  .\iideN,  S.  K.  of 
(juito,  flowing  S.  E.  by  Iv,  uml  jMuiin.;  'In-  A  iisiizoti  IWHT 
Ion.  72  45  W.;  length,  by  iLi'  firinci]  iil  »irMi:iiirs,  noarlv 
MOO  miles;  navigable-  for  small  >r.  luri.  is  Hti..ul  VH)  itiih-i. 
The  upper  portion  is  obstructi'd  in  rapi.i.s  wiin  h  ;iri'  iMi.fM'd 
by  canoes  as  far  as  the  villaife  of  ya|Hi ;  thence  n  rfiu'h  trail 
leads  over  the  mountains,  by  way  of  Ari-hid«nia  )nni  I'ajia- 
llftctu  t.i  C^imt.  I.  forming  almost  thooiity  r.  uti  fri  iii  the  Iv-ua- 
doriuii  uluteau  to  th<-  .Vin&zon.  Tlx:  rivtir  tlowM  through 
a  vast.  lorest -covered  |)Iain.  which  iw  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
few  Indian  tribes;  n  dozen  miserable  villagi>s  on  the  Iwnlu 
HTc  the  only  marks  of  civilization.  The  .V  ip-r  n  ijinn  is 
rich  in  gold,  but  it  is  colleete<l  only  in  stnnll  iji.iiiii  ii  i.'i  by 
hand-wafhing.  Sarsaparilla,  a  littir'  ni^  f^  r.  i  t.-.,  nr.'  : 
tained  along  the  tmnks.  The  print  i) nil  ; ri^ni.nn.  ^  .in  the 
C'uraray,  .\guaricn.  Hnd  Coca.  Pent  <  l.iiru-.  iln  Ihw.t  XujMj, 
and  the  entire  northern  shore  is  in  territory  <  lainn  d  hv  *'o- 
lombia.  SeeOrlon.  TVic  Amir^tnttd  the  Aniauin  I  I'^TiH  :  Sim- 
wii.  Tratels  in  the  Wild.t  of  Ecuador  (Wd).       II.  li.  S. 

Napoleon :  village ;  cauitul  of  Henrr  co..  O.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  maj)  oi  Ohio,  ref.  2~(>) :  on  the  Maumee 
river,  the  Miami  and  trie  Canal,  antl  t  he  Waba-^h  Itaitroad  ; 
35  miles  8.  W.  of  Tolwlo.  it  is  in  an  agricultural  region, 
an<l  contaiuH  two  large  flour-mills,  elevaliirt*.  several  matiu- 
factoritss,  water-works,  electric  lights.  2  private  banks,  antl 
4  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (iHWij  ;i()32 ;  (IHWt)  2.7<i4 :  (I'.MXb 
3.03S».  EunoK  or  "  Dxmocratic  KoRTBwm." 

Napoleon  I.:  soldier,  statesman,  and  Kmperor  of  the 
French.  ThephMeof  his  birth  waajyacdo.  in  the  island  fif 
Corsica,  but  tKe  date  la  nnoHtain.  Im  one  eomnumiv  ac- 
oeptwl  is  Axtg.  15, 1700,  but  the  Conican  ncanl  shows'that 
his  mother  bore  a  son  Jan.  7,  ITflS,  who  was  baptiaed  by  tiio 
name  Nabttllone.  If  the  earlier  date  is  the  true  one,  the  mo- 
tive tta  anneoneing  the  other  was  doubtlsss  the  fact  that 
when,  in  ApTn  1779,  he  was  admitted  to  the  militarr  school 
at  Bnenne  he  would  have  been  excluded  as  more  than  ten 

EBsrs  <if  age  jf  Jan.,  1748,  had  been  given  as  the  time  of  his 
irth.  11  IK  father.  Carlo  Bnonaparte,  was  descended  from 
an  Italian  family  of  rank,  which  bad  mtented  toOorsica  in 
liSSO.  When  he  was  eighteen.  Carlo  Bnonaparte  married 
Lstitia  Bomolinob  a  Corstoan  young  lady  not  fifteen  yean 
of  aca.  Tbit  ohudren  of  this  marriaice  were  thirteen  in 
BUBMr*  «l  whiOB  effbt  grew  to  maturity.  Napoleon  being 
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tiM  aUmt  or  the  second.  The  mother  bad  beauty  abd 
fieity}  hot  neither  poaition  nor  wealth.  Tb*<rt]wi;tlMH^ 
noUe  m  rank,  wa.s  poor  and  indolent  Two  ebaneterima 
of  Napoleon's  childhood  are  specially  wortlv  of  note.  Be 
new  up  in  poverty,  though  among  luxnrioua  noblemcn. 
The  oondition  of  the  country  was  one  of  unintcmpted  tuiv 
bulenoe  and  viokace.  Prmiioe  hid  parehased  tbe  eqnNoeal 
rights  of  Genoa  to  the  island  in  1798  and  had  attempt«dto 
enloree  them  by  a  vigornus  and  cniel  natem  of  suppnisfaHL 
The  Biinnparto  familvtook  the  Frendt  or  vnnepaur  dde^ 
Up  to  1795  Napoleon  s  ioteMsta  wen  to  Cofuea,  wh«c  he 
dovhUem  intended  to  pan  hU  Ufa.  In  tbe  onoree  of  live 
yeam  at  the  militarr  aenool  at  Brienne  he  mingled  very  little 
with  Us  tdlow  pnpibt.  One  authority  »n  bw  life  was  that 
of  a  "  hermit " ;  tt  u  oartain  thatho  wMSOUtmyaad  onbappv. 
Ill  17B4  he  went  from  Btienno  to  •  military  school  in  I'sri's. 
and  a  year  later  received  tbe  rank  oi  lieutenaot  m  a  re^- 
mentat  Valence.  During  the  next  few  yean  his  regimest 
was  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  on  nooonnt  of  fli-nealth 
he  frequently  bad  long  vacataonih  which  he  passed  in  Cor- 
sica. Dnriiuthisperfoa  he  showed  BOuniMoal  talent,  though 
he  had  ahilltn  mathematics,  and  wasfcodotmOitarv  history. 
Bis  writings  at  this  time  gave  no  promisa  of  an  except  ioual 
Aiture,  though  they  indicated  that  kind  of  fleroe  impetience 
wUdi  was  charaeteristio  of  his  later  man.  Thoroughl/ 
alive  to  the  tntermts  of  Conlea.  his  youu  was  fiunlliar  with 
aoonntrrinaoonstaDtstataof  tumilentdiaDider.  At  this 
period  hts  allegiance  wavered  ftom  one  side  t»  the  other, 
in  179S.  having  obtained  a  limited  oommaad,he  made  an  un- 
successful  attempt  at  a  coi^  (T^'iai.  but  wImb  puntted  he  es* 
ca|M>d  to  Franee,  thus  probably  Mtviug  himsuf  fhnn  bebtg 
shot  by  rrnirt  tnartiaL  A  little  later  the  whole  fhmily,  pur- 
sued by  (he  fury  of  tbeCboieans,  fled  from  the  faknd  and 
fiubjected  themselves  to  th*  risk  of  landing  in  BVanoe  in  the 
verj-  midst  of  the  Revolution.  Thm  ended  the  Oonlasin  pa> 
riod  of  hb  lifow  His  edueatlon.  if  not  eidnsiTelf  militaiy, 
had  been  cbieily  militanr  in  tbe  very  worst  sense  of  the  term ; 
for  ftvm  iafhnoy  he  baa  been  constantly  fiuniliar  with  deeds 
of  violeofle. 

tvMin  after Bonapartels  return  to  France  his  chaiacter  and 
ability  revealed  tnemselvco.  Bising  rapidly  in  the  servics, 
he  impressed  all  who  came  in  contact  wtth  him.with  a  scam 
of  faisirresisttbkfDreeof  will.  When  he  was  first  appointed 
to  a  command,  AngnerMu,  a  proud  but  heroic  old  soldier, 
ridieuled  his  insigoiflcant  figure  and  his  youth  (sooording  to 
de  Mfeavalb*  was  only  aWit  5  ft.  2  in.  m  hei|^t),hat  after 
an  toterriew  wtth  tlie  little  general  Auguezean  ooBtsmtd 
t  hat  he  bad  been  fk^tened  and  overawed  at  the  first  |daiioe. 
Uen.  Vaodamme,  on*  of  the  moat  energetic  and  Iwatal 
of  the  wvolutionaiy  ooUien,  said  to  MMsbal  d'Oniano :  *  I, 
who  fiear  neither  Qod  nor  devIL  whni  I  apMcaeh  him,  trem- 
ble like  a  child.  He  oould  make  me  dnib  tlirongh  tbe  eve 
of  a  needle  into  the  flreu**  United  with  these  dmnoteriatNS 
was  a  remarkable  power  of  work  and  QOaesntlBtioa.  Bos* 
derer.durinctheearly  {mrt  of  NapoleOB%Frc«dloaner,Wl«te 
of  him :  "  what  oharacteriiw  nim  aboTO  all  ctlMr  men  is 
the  force,  flexibilitv,  and  constamsyof  his  attsutlon.  Be 
can  work  eighteen  noun  at  a  strtteh,  on  cos  or  on  several 
sulijecta.  1  never  mw  him  tired.**  Pelet  wnta  •  Bttla 
later:  "Often  be  keeps  the  oounselcm  of  state  ftam  nine 
o'clock  in  the  momibg  until  five  in  the  evening,  with  fifteen 
minntes^  InteimfanioB,  and  seems  no  more  fatigiK  d  nt  the 
dose  of  the  seaskm  than  at  the  b^nuniug."  Su>  i>  p^.wers 
were  not  long  in  producing  an  effect.  Immediate!/  after 
his  mtnm  from  Conioa  Napotecn  allied  himself  with  the 
vounger  Bobemiorre  and  tlmTamiriBta.  In  I7W  he  wm 
given  command  of  a  battalion  of  artilleiy,  and  no  dtein* 
guished  himself  in  planning  tbe  oipnlsion  of  the  British 
from  Toulon  that  be  was  at  once  named  geneml  of  bi%ade^ 
In  the  nuuDier  of  1704  be  saw  little  military  ssrvioa,  but 
was  aetivo  in  his  pditical  phms,  and,  according  to  H amtont. 
"acquirsd  an  ascendency  over  the  representatives  whidi  it 
w  impossible  to  dsseribe."  After  tlM  fall  of  Bohespiefn 
(July  96, 17041  Bonaparte  was  airested  and  imprisoned,  but 
was  not  ssnt  to  Paris,  as  the  rsocnd  euaintl  v  says,  "  on  the 

Emnd  of  the  possible  utility  of  toe  military  and  local 
owledge  of  the  ssid  BonMNate."  Qen.  Jiarmont  wys. 
he  '*moved  heaven  and  earth**  to  eftcct  his  sse«N»  IniiB 
prison.  He  finally  snceseded.  In  1906  be  showed  a  reit- 
k«  activity,  though  be  ssemad  to  net  now  on  one  aido  end 
now  on  tbe  other.  On  Oct.  4  he  reoeivisd  the  command  cf 
the  garrison,  and  on  the  foUowiiy  day  showed  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  ciu-  by  sweeping  the  stnwtB  wMi  grapesbot  snd 
driving  the  TetnirisU  into  seelnshm.  Be  thus  pmetioally 
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brought  the  Revolution  to  an  end.  In  Mar.,  1796,  he  mar- 
ried Josephine  de  B«auha^nai^.  a  widow  whon  fint  husband 
bad  perished  on  the  Kuillolinc.  .l<»K-phine  had  tmetnex^of 
diiposition.  and  the  favor  with  which  she  was  reganleil  in 
Parisian  society  was  of  advantage  to  her  huKl)«nd.  The 
marriaeo  register  declares  that  Bonaparte  was  born  in  1768, 
lasteadof  1769,  and  Josephine  in  1767.  instead  o(  1788,  the 
true  date  of  her  birth.  Bonaparte's  Kuropi<an  career  was 
now  to  begin. 

The  First  Italian  IMed.—T:\n6  0otiition  which  had  been 
formed  against  FraiHSe  in  1796  was  brolten  up  br  the  revolt 
in  Poland,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian 
troops  from  the  west,  France  in  17»4  regained  all  she 
had  ]o<tt,  expelled  the  Austrians  from  Belgium  and  the 
Stadtholder  from  Ilolland,  set  up  her  boundary  on  the  Ubine, 
and  pushed  her  armies  into  Gennaor.  This  act  of  conquest 
led  to  the  coalition  of  Ka-tsia,  Austlu,  and  Great  Britain  in 
1995.  The  Austrian  genecals  Wiinnseir  and  Clerfait  forced 
thm  French  armies  back  Otttot  Gdrmanyand  drove  them 
the  Hhiii.'.  Honaparte  saw  that  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Frauc*;  wtui  Austria,  and  that  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  was  the  Austrian  territory  in  Italy.  He 
Ufged  hlaTiem  OD  the  memliers  of  the  Directory  with  so 
much  eogencv  that  an  Itatiaii  campaign  was  determined 
upon,  ana  he  him.telf  was  placed  in  command.  His  personal 
chaiwteristics  showitd  themselves  instantlv.  Though  the 
o«iten!tible  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  free  Italy  from  Aus- 
tria,  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  soldiers  in 
which  he  said :  "  Soldiers,  vou  are  naked  and  ill-fed ;  I  will 
Isad  yon  into  the  most  fruitful  plains  in  the  world.  Ricii 
gianariLS.  j^reat  provinces  will  be  in  your  power.  Tlu  r*' 
nm  will  find  honor  and  fame  and  wealth."  This  order  was 
nmed  Mar.  27, 17M).  eighteen  days  after  his  marriage.  The 
course  hinted  at  in  the  proolamation  was  carried  out.  The 
commands  not  only  ntade  tlie  war  snppoit  itself,  but  he 
levied  enormous  suras  apon  the  provinoes  and  cities,  with 
which  he  filled  the  military  chest  and  made  hisoommaaders 
rich.  Marmont  relates  that  Bonaparte  at  one  tittW  ttused 
a  large  sum  to  pass  through  his  hands,  and  that  whan  he 
rendered  a  detailed  account  of  the  same  the  commander 
tidicaled  him  for  not  keeping  it  fur  himself.  From  the 
pope  he  extorted  15,000,000  francs.  In  this  way  he  bound 
nis  officers  and  soldiers  to  him  and  over»we<l  his  enemies. 
His  plan  of  campaign  was  essentially  the  same  that  he  at- 
tempted! nearly  iwenty  years  later  at  Wad-rloo.  He  sepa- 
rates! the  .\ustrian  army  from  the  Sardinian,  and  then  de- 
feated them  lK>th  in  turn.  In  less  than  a  month  be  fought 
five  important  battles,  and  was  in  complete  possession  of 
the  wi>steni  part  of  Norlheni  Italy.  Tuning  t<>  the  E.,  he 
met  greater  difllculties,  but  he  Khowed  ovi-n  greater  ability 
and  resources,  and  his  sui  i  t  s-  wa5  not  loss  marked.  Wurm- 
ser  had  come  to  the  n's<"ue  fr^  m  N'.  of  the  Alps  with  a  new 
armv  of  .V),U(K)  men,  and  lionuiuirt  ^  c-ame  near  being  orer- 
whelined  and  ruined  at  Areola.  The  Austrians  were  de- 
feated at  Rivoli  Jan.  14,  17U7,  and  a  whole  eo*;ps  d^artnee 
eajHtulateU  at  Roverbella  Jan.  16.  These  successes  raised 
the  reputation  of  B4»naparte  above  all  the  other  French 
generals  and  made  him  from  that  time  practically  inde- 
tMitident.  He  determined  to  strilm  at  Idle  heart  of  Austria 
from  Mantua  as  a  basis,  but  he  waa  now  to  meet  with  a 
new  enemy.  The  Austrian  general,  the  Arclidake  Cluriee, 
who  had  succeeded  Clerfail  ii>  th<"  p«Tnp«i'pn  against  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau  in  Sipntiiim  'irrmany.  lind  l»catcn  the 
French  at  WQrzburg  ami  ■Irivfii  th.-m  Ivick  at:rt«s  the 
Rhine.  He  was  now  oriL  n  tl  tu  i\'urn  tu  the  defense  of 
Austria  against  Bonaparif.  No  important  successes  were 
achieved  bv  the  French,  nud  Mmr.  31  Honaparte  proposed  to 
the  archduKe  an  armistice  of  six  days.  The  result  was  what 
are  known  as  the  Preliminaries  of  I.#ohcn,  which  were  the 
l>Ksis  of  the  Treaty  of  (.'ampn  Formio.  signed  in  Oct..  1707. 
The  un<«crupulous  way  in  which  Bonaparte  had  even  now 
begun  to  deal  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  Venice,  This 
republic,  which  had  maintained  its  neutrality  though  over- 
run by  the  French  army,  was  now  ceih^d  to  Austria  in  n?- 
tuni  for  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  frontier,  though  Prance 
had  no  right  to  cede  Venice,  ami  Austria  had  no  right  to 
cede  those  portions  of  the  li<ft  liank  of  the  Rhine,  over 
which  she  hnd  no  control.  By  the  same  treat  v  a  Cisalpine 
r»'puljlio  was  set  Up  un<ler  the  i»rotection  of  "France.  On 
the  whole,  the  treaty  was  deci<ledly  favorable  to  .Vustria. 
for  she  gained  the  territory  of  Venice  as  far  as  the  Ailige 
in  PBtum  for  a  number  of  straggling  provinces  over  which 
she  had  at  beat  only  partial  amtrol.  The  most  important 
re»alt  of  the  campaign  was  tfae  great  fact  that  it  revealed 


Bonft|>ari(  io  the  army,  to  France,  and  to  the  world.  It 
was  iUv  i  of  importance  that  he  had  given  the  retmbUoaQ 
Veni(  >  Ki  itniierial  Austria;  for  by  so  doing  he  had  tbcoWB 
an  apple  of  discord  amon^  the  old  powers  of  Europe. 

Tm  Egyptian  Campaigti. — The  revolution  of  tiie  I8th 
Fruciidor  (Sf  pt.  4,  1797),  led  by  Auguenan,  orertbrew  the 
republican  constitution  which  had  been  oeiBnitelT  eslab- 
linned  in  17tt5,  and  substituted  for  it  the  government  of  thi* 
Jiriiiy.  The  elections  had  shown  that  the  oountrv  favored  a 
policy  of  peaoe,  and  oooaeqiuntly  the  element  in  favor  of 
peace  in  the  wgiilatvre  waa  on  Urn  point  of  gaining  com- 
Irol.  Augueraau,  who  was  then  one  of  Booapaiws  geaonla 
of  division,  surrounded  the  legislative  body  with  a  lotce  of 
12.000  men,  and  arrested  tlu  mo«>t  obnoxious  representatives. 
Theelectionsinforty^lghtoCtlie  departments  were  annulled, 
and  a  large  number  were  prosc-ribeu  and  transfiortei!  to  die 
in  the  pen^  colony  at  C^enne.  Henceforth  during  the 
ascendency  of  Bimaparte  France  was  to  lie  ruled  by  the 
sword.  Soon  after  congratulating  the  armies  on  the  fall  of 
"  the  enemies  of  the  s*>ldier,  and  esjiecially  the  army  of 
Italy,"  Bonaparte  left  Italy  for  Pari-s.  His  s{)cech  on  the 
oocaalon  of  his  reception  by  the  Director}'  indicates  that  he 
wasatttie  time  uncertain  what  course  to  puisne.  The  Di- 
rectory probably  saw  the  necessitv  of  giving  him  employ- 
incnt,'aiid  he  was  mwle  "  geiieral-in-i'liief  of  the  army  of 
England  "  ;  bm  tU*'  ofTairs  of  continental  Buope  did  not 
offer  him  a  favorHl  lf  ojmurtuntty  fOr  ffirsct actMMl  agalBSt 
England.  He  had  uo  faito  in  the  permanency  of  the  present 
form  of  government,  and  while  the  Di rector v  was  demon- 
st  mting  its  weakness  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  showing 
lii>  fHiwers  in  another  field.  For  some  months  he  had  talked 
of  an  Eastern  policy  which  should  unite  France  with  liussia 
in  taking  |H>sscssion  of  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
Great  Britaii).  It  was  this  thought  which  now  gave  shape  to 
his  action.  Fratice  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  Its  claims  in 
India.  He  det^ided  to  attack'  Egypt, and  then  swing  around 
ii[M>n  Turkev  from  the  East  after  ne  had  token  possession  of 
Palestina  It  is  significant,  however,  that  at  this  ver^  time 
the  fiaines  of  war  were  bursting  out  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1708  the  Swiss  constitution  was  over- 
thrown, the  French  sei7.ed  a  treasure  of  40,000.000  fratus  at 
Bern,  the  treasury  of  the  aged  pope  was  plundered,  and  the 
poiHj  himself  was  carried  into  captivity  ;  but  these  excess's, 
altnough  they  led  to  the  new  coalition  against  Fmnce.  did 
not  change  Bonaparte's  determination.  He  was  not  only 
willing  tlMt  in  the  condition  of  nffnir«  then  existing  France 
should  carry  on  the  war  wltlnmt  hiin,  luit  he  was  willing  to 
take  with  him  to  Africa  the  flower  of  the  French  army  and 
the  most  promising  of  the  generals.  With  Murat,  Berthier, 
Desaix,  Klelter,  Lannes,  and  Marmont  he  set  out  in  com- 
mand of  ^0,000  men  on  )lay  19,  1798.  Stopping  to  take 
Malta,  which  capitulHte<l  June  12.  he  was  rpii<ly  tn  begin 
the  E^'ptian  cam|>aign  early  in  July.  The  Kc>].ti!iiiH  were 
easily  fceaten.  At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  the  Mame- 
lukes lost  2,000.  and  the  French  only  twenty  or  thirty. 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  thrown  immediately  into  the  great- 
est embarrassment  by  the  complete  destruction  of  his  fleet 
by  Nelson  only  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo.  His  grand 
design  was  ruined  by  this  misfortune.  While  Frani-e  was 
at  war  with  nearly  all  Europe  it-  Im  st  ^<  i:i  rals  and  an  ex- 
cellent annv  were  imprison«ii  III  Hiifii lu  r  cniitinent.  From 
July  until  tlic  following  Fcbruarv  lionaparte  and  his  army 
remained  in  comparative  inactivity  ne«r  Cairn.  Meanwliile 
th-'  Turks  wore  gathering:  «  force  in  Syria.  He  'l<>{eriiiitii  ii 
to  Hiiticipate  their  attark  hy  iMivaticing  agaiti~t  them  witli 
12,000  men.  He  entered  Syria,  and  tcMik  Jaffa  Mai.  a  by 
assault.  More  than  2,000  priM)iiers  were  taken.  Unwilling 
to  feed  or  to  guard  them,  he  onlered  them  to  l>r>  taken 
to  the  seashore  and  sh()t.  The  order  was  mriirrl  out, 
every  precaution  having  been  taken  to  prewnt  any  from  es- 
caping. At  St,  Jean  d'.Acre  the  fortress  wa^  fui nlsli.  li  with 
supplies  by  the  British  from  the  sea.  Afn  r  vain  attempts 
for  two  montll^  to  n  ilucc  ilir  city,  he  wa*  olihi:,  .]  to  retm-. 
Ho  wrote  to  the  Direitory  that  he  abstaineti  from  enter- 
ing the  city  on  account  of"  the  nlague  which  he  had  heard 
was  ravaging  it.  lie  afterwaru  declare<l  that  the  "  train 
of  sand"  which  olwtructed  his  wav  at  Acre  •'changed  ti;,- 
destiny  of  the  world."'  At  Mt,  Talior,  ami  later  in  tin 
Bay  of  Alwiikir,  '.  inr  ail v;ui-)iL'«  «ere  gained,  but  nothinj,' 
could  relieve  the  genti  ut  rhar.n  irr  of  the  i!i'h«rt>r.  'I  !ii  ri- 
was  now  nothing  to  show   for  th-'  los-  h'  |-'r;il;.  r  i;.f  sMiii,; 

6.000  soldiers  ana  several  (:i>i  uitrmsh.  ii  ^-I'ln  val-  at  a  vi  ry 
cri( ical  jieriod.  On  Au;:.  22  I'.i.naiiari.-  tiai.-frrr- -'wr  f  i,rii- 
mand  or  the  cApeditiou  to  Kleber,  and.  taking  with  him  all 
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tlie  other  generals  of  distinotiOQ,  wt  nO  in  two  fri^ate^^  for 
Franco.  Altera  tortuous  vorai;^  and  many  delays  lie  land- 
ed at  Ppfijns  Oct.  9,  17W).  Ivleber  %vas  s  h.u  munlered,  and 
EsVpt  and  Malta  paii^ed  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

jTm  Coup  d'Etat  of  the  ISth  Untmaire. — ])uring  Uona- 
|NUto's  stay  in  Kf^ypt  Franco  had  Lieen  threatened  with  over- 
wh«)tDing disaster ;  bul  I  he  affairs  of  the  allies  hiui  lieeti  niis- 
■Donagcd,  and  the  afTairH  of  Franee,  on  the  whole,  hud  Ixeen 
Oondutrtetl  with  ability  and  itkill.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  e»m- 
mandof  the  British  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  had  C4>n<lui-te4l 
an  unsuccessful  cainpaign,  and  the  .Archduke  Charle-s  had 
^nc  to  his  o-ssititance  without  re.sull.  The  attat^'k  of  the  Hus- 
sians,  under  Suvaroff  and  KorsjikolT.  ha«l  In-en  suc^tcssfully  rt-- 
pellcd  by  Ma<<sena  near  Zurich,  and  Italy,  thou^di  Ihreatetieii, 
nad  not  lieen  lost.  It  would  Im<  U»y  much  to  hot>e  that  this 
favonblfl  ooDditiom  ounid  long  lie  continued  unless  the  co- 
alition Otmld  be  broken  or  th<  j  i  wer  of  France  st  rengtheneil. 
The  return  of  Bonaparte  therefore  was  most  opttortune.  He 
was  erervwhfcru  met  with  universal  ac-i-laiin.  The  flnancw 
WWe  in  disonler,  and  the  forces  of  theOovernnient  were  not 
Qnitad.  Bonaparte  saw  at  «<iri'  that  affairs  were  rifw  for  a 
change.  He  had  no  diniculty  in  bringinv  tlw  nembcR!  uf 
the  ifirectory  to  his  way  of  thinking.  T%e]roaa6ed  n?|M.rl« 
to  be  spread  that  the  legislalive  Vxxlie!»  were  in  dangitr  of  at- 
tack in  the  city,  and  by  this  means  induce^i  them  to  wljouim 
toStrCloud.  Here  the  ta.sk  of  overthrowing  the  Govem- 
mentWM  not  dimcult.  On  the  IHth  Bruinaire  (Nov.  0. !;»»), 

Sat  one  month  after  Bonaparte  lauded  in  France,  the  roup 
fin/ took  place  which  swept  away  the  constitution  of  the 

I ear  in.  ami  placed  iiona|Mrte  iii  power.  The  legislative 
were  de«nd  by  the  soldiery,  and  Sieyes  drew  from 
hie  poc^t  a  new  constitution,  that  known  in  the  re|>ublican 
caloodar  aa  the  Conatitntion  of  the  year  VIII.  When  modi- 
fled  by  Bonaparte  the  new  instrument  of  government  prac- 
tically put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  three  consuls.  Sieyes 
had,  no  doubt,  in  plauuing  the  constitution  made,  as  he 
supposed,  ample  provisions  for  himself;  but  Bonafiarte  as 
Fint  Consul  would  brook  no  rival.  He  afterward  boa«ted 
that  he  had  pacificid  Sieves  with  an  ample  bribe  at  the  ex- 

esnse  of  the  state.  Sieves  ami  Hucos  resigtie<l  as  consuls,  and 
onaparte  put  two  un[miH»rtant  oHlcials  in  their  place,s. 
Tht  iSecond  Jtnlinn  Campaiyn. — During  all  this  period 
war  WM  going  on,  and  the  enemies  were  on  the  Iwrners  of 
the  oountrj-.  Scarcely  had  he  iieen  installed  as  Coosul  wlien 
lie  made  overtures  of  i)eace  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  It 
is  not  singtUar  liiat  thew  were  rejectwl,  for,  after  the  events 
of  1799,  the  alliex  must  have  been  ctjnfldent  of  ultimate  suc- 
fesw.  The  new  QoTemmenI'  therefore  wb.s  oblipt'd  ii*  renew 
the  war  againstOlcat  Britain,  ttussia.  and  Austriu.  Th<  r.  m- 
dition,  however,  wa«  nt)t  .•«)  I>a<l  as  it  secnie*!;  for  Ku.ssia, 
attributing  the  <lofeat  of  Suvaroff  to  Austrian  jealousy,  re- 
fuse<l  further  aid  to  the  eoaliti  ti,  und  Great  Britain,  after 
the  failure  of  Vorktn  the  Ni'tln  rlunil-,  was  not  in  condition 
to  take  an  active  |i«rt.  The  only  enemy  of  importance 
therefore  was  .Vustria;  but  at  that  ver)*  moment  Austria 
was  in  poiwession  of  .Sfiuthem  Germany  ami  of  a  large  part 
0(  Northern  Italy,  with  |H>werful  armies  in  the  field.  liona- 
part.e  availe^l  himself  of  all  the  new  enihusia.sm  tore-enforee 
the  army  and  put  it  in  order.  His  (ilun  of  action  was  soon 
determined  upon.  In  Italy  the  Austrian  general  Mclas  was 
atlvancing  toward  the  W.  with  an  army  of  120.000  men, 
while  Ma-ssifua  was  trying  to  keen  him  at' bay  with  an  army 
of  40,000.  North  Vt  the  Alps  >loreau  was  in  command  of 
about  130.000  men,  as  opix»s4>d  to  130.000  under  the  coni- 
nand  of  tlie  Austrian  general  Kray.  The  plan  of  campaign 
now  enteri'd  u|K»n  is  generally  i'onsidere<l  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  di-sigm-d  by  Najtoleon.  lie  dlreeted  Moreau 
toadvanct'  to  S-lmffliAUMm,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Swit7»r- 
land,  tf)  cut  off  Krny,  and  then  to  aeiida  part  of  \a-  aimv 
across  till  St.  ChUkh'  I  !W  to  co-opento  with  the  French 
army  in  Iial  v.  Mu-.  tiii  ums  lo  fall  back  to  Western  Itulv. 
and  XapoltMii  ss.i-  to  HilvancH  acros.*  the  middle 

Alps.  Thustilir  .\  ii-.'ri;u;s  would  be  caught  either  lietween 
Najxileon  and  Masr^'-na,  or  between  Ni»poler)n  ami  Moreau. 
Napoleon's  part  of  the  campuign  was  conduoteil  with  the 
greatest  •=(  f n  .  y.  Mass^na  (in  the  early  spring  of  18(K))  was 
driven  the  W.,  and  ilnallyshnt  up' in  (Jcnoa.  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  dcfenst'  tlial  made  his  name 
memorable.  Moreau.  though  not  venturing  to  march  on 
Schaffhausen,  drove  Kray  ba<-k  to  the  Danulx'  at  I'lm,  and 
sent  the  promised  contingent  across  the  Alps.  The  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon's  movement  de|>ended  upon  its  secrecy. 
Tn.Hips  were  collected  in  Southern  Franco  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bewilder  the  eneniy,   Uapidlj  during  the  second  week  in 


May  they  converged  upon  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  Napoleon 
placet!  h'iniMdf  at  their  head.  A  part  of  the  troops  ad- 
vanc<sl  by  Mont  Tenis;  but  the  main  army,  under  NapoieoD 
him.-Mdf,  crosseil  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  So  secretlj  had 
the  movements  been  conciucted,  and  so  swift  was  theemcn- 
tion,  that  Napoleon  n^ached  Milan  on  June  2.  The  corps 
sent  by  Moreau  across  the  St.  (totLard,  finding  that  the 
Austrians  hail  advanced  to  the  W..  followed  on  and  united 
with  NttiKileon  imme<liately  after  his  arrival  in  Milati.  Tlic 
approaOD  «)f  a  French  force  by  Mont  Cenis  had  dtceived 
Melas  and  thrown  him  off  his  guard.  Meanwhile  NafH>lcon, 
learning  that  Mas»ena  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  Genoa, 
feanti  that  Melas  would  try  to  escape  by  the  seaboard.  He 
therefon-iletermined  to  advance  at  HTiyrisk.  Going  through 
the  Straili'lla  IVss  of  the  Apennini  -  li'-  t  ame  into  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  enemy  in  the  great  plain  of  Marengo.  His  umf 
was  inferior  in  numlters.  and  still  more  inferior  in  artillsiT 
and  cavalry.  The  .'Vuslrian  commander  saw  his  advaatin, 
and  advanced  to  a  furious  attack  on  the  niominf^of  JmiiBl4. 
The  battle  ragi-tl  with  vnrutiur  r  rtinn  >,  liiit  near  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Au.striaus  w.  n  i  vi  rvwlun  siuxctssful.  and 
.Melas  retired  from  tlie  field  believing  that  the  battle  Was 
won.  At  that  moment,  however,  Desaix  arrived  wiOi  his 
division,  and,  lieading  a  furiouscharge  of  the  heavy  cavalry, 
turned  the  tide,  and  changes]  the  disaster  into  a  complete 
victory.  Desaix  wa«  killed  in  the  hour  >  f  triumph,  but  the 
line  of  Mela^'s  retreat  was  clotsed,  and  th>'  .Xu^trianshadne 
choiiT  but  to  make  terms.  I>ater  in  the  year  Motean  over- 
whelmed  the  Austrians  at  Ilobenlinden,  and  Was  aboot  te 
march  U(H>n  N'ienna  when  overtures  of  peace  were  made. 
The  Peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.,  1801)  cotiftrmed  the  provisiore* 
of  Cain{K>  Fonnio  in  regard  to  the  French  frontier  aloug  the 
Rhine,  but  it  was  far  more  disastrous  to  Austrian  interest 
in  Italy.  The  |iower  of  Austria  in  the  Italian  peninsula  wis 
practically  de-stroyed,  and  the  ascendency  of  France  became 
complete.  Napileon  then  tume«l  his  attention  toward  Oroat 
Britain.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  firm  alliance  with 
Russia;  but  at  the  critical  moment  the  death  of  the  czar 
and  the  victory  of  NeiMB  at  CopenhaniHi  daatroyed  bis 
prospeiU.  Negotiations  were  opened  for  peace.  After 
months  of  discussion  the  Treaty  of  AmieiiS  was  signed  in 
Mar.,  1802.  Unfortunat«>1y  t)i<  'tn  aty  left,  many  important 
questions  unst-ttled.  Gri  at  Uriiaiu  agreed  to  give  hack 
Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  under  the  protectorate  of 
a  great  European  power,  but  the  conditions  were  obscure, 
and  conlainea  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  Great  Britain 
consented  to  the  I'Yench  status  X.  of  the  Alps,  but  refu-W 
to  acknowledge  the  republics  in  Italy,  which  were  in  fai  t 
the  dejiendent  vassals  of  France.  The.**  refuaab  and  mu 
biguities  made  thr  p>  see  bardlr  moie  than  a  truce.  The 
war,  however,  titi  l  f or  KapMCOn  the  respect  of  Europe^ 
and  had  confirmed  his  piower  over  all  opponents  in  France. 
The  success  of  the  war  was  crowned  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  senate  and  the  people  cit«ating  him  Fint 
Consul  for  life. 

yaptieonic  He  forms  during  ihf  Consulate. — The  yeats 
1802-08  were  devoted  very  largely  to  that  reorganization  of 
the  government  in  whi<-h  Bona|>arte  showed  liia  extraordi' 
nary  power  quite  as  much  as  he  had  done  in  th«  llelda  of 
wai*.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Hevolution  had  left  the  government 
in  chaos,  and  consequently  he  was  not  emliarraaaed  by  the 
n-sisting  power  of  precedents;  but  even  after  every  possible 
allowance  is  made  it  will  have  to  be  a<lmilted  that  the  ycar^ 
of  the  First  Consulate  were  remarkable  for  the  number,  tlie 
far-reaching  importance,  and  the  permanence  of  the  changes 
brought  about.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Bnimaire  met 
with  popular  favor,  and  Bonaj>art«  at  once  as  First  Consnl 
t<M>k  the  whole  system  of  ailministrative  and  ezecutiv>'  priv- 
eniment  into  his  own  hands.  In  this  OMT  positn  ti  ).>- 
showed  a  faculty  for  organiatiOD  peri|a|Hi  never  beforo 
equaled.  His  power  of  calcuIattCB,  lib  UnM  Of  insight,  his 
tireless  industry,  his  Stupendous  capacity  for  tnastering  de- 
tails, and,  al>ove  all,  his  aUlity  at  any  moment  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  these  resources  and  bring  them  into  their  place 
in  accomplishing  any  object  he  had  in  view,  form  on* 
of  the  most  impressive  facts  in  the  histori'  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  few  weeks  he  reorganizetl  the  financial  sv!(t4«ni  of 
the  Gm  PTTmu  nt,  and  rapidiv  briui^ht  onlcr  out  of  tlie  chaos 
f)f  pr;i' tinil  l'.Mnkru[>tcy.  fiy  a  wise  combination  of  energy 
an<i  clemency  he  altered  the  chronic  rebellion  of  La  Vcnd^ 
into  enthusiastic  loyally.  Though  in  the  East  he  bad  avowed 
the  Mohaiunte^lan  faith,  he  now  stopiied  the  perraeution  of 
the  nonjuriug  pric-st*,  onlered  a  .oolomn  funeral  for  Pioi 
VI.,  threw  open  the  church  doors  in  all  parts  of  Pranosb  n- 
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stoml  Sundav  as  a  sicred  day  of  rest,  ud  relieved  the 

i>riL-9iU  and  bishops  from  the  offensive  "  oath  to  the  state." 
O  lus  than  a  year  he  bad  s<>f(ire<l  the  support  in  place  of 
the  vnmity  of  the  Church, unii  witliin  the  same  period  be  had 
osterminated  the  most  im|>ortant  of  his  opponents.  Some 
of  the  reforms  had  to  do  not  only  with  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  but  willi  iho  very  foundations  of  f^uveninieiit. 
The  old  Bourlxtn  nietlxMl  had  been  one  'which  centraliztul 
•U  power  in  the  tliirty  inteiidanls.  who  were  ilirwHiy  ac- 
countable to  the  kin)?.  The  li^^voliition  had  swept  away 
this  method  and  set  up  a  syt$t«>m  which  Hurke  churHctoriKed 
as  "forty  ihousand  republicK."  Na|M>leon  reverted  to  the 
old  methcHl  w-th  an  improvement.  Ai  the  hea<l  of  every 
department  fx-  I'liu  fd  an  officer  umlcr  whom  there  was  a 
hieran-hy  of  pr»<fecls,  sulvim-fecta.  and  mayors,  each  dc-  j 
pendent  ii|M>n  the  iM>rson  above  him,  and  thus  all  dependent  | 
on  the  First  Consul.  The  jwwers  of  local  self-government.  * 
though  not  etfaced,  were  (jroatlv  curtailed  and  controlled. 
This  systtMM.  a*  N'a|K>loon  himself  said,  placed  the  First  Con- 
!<ul  in  every  department  of  Franco.  Ilis  next  step  was  a 
n^form  of  a  riimilar  nature  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
Revolution  hml  swept  away  the  cumbrous  Bourbon  system 
and  Buljstitnled  for  it  an  elective  judiciary  which  had  re- 
sulted in  some  of  the  wildest  excesses  of  discord  and  injus- 
tice. Napoleon  r.-atori  fl  the  ai)pointmcnt  of  iudges  and 
made  them  indep-  inl-  nt  i.f  popular  clamor.  While  strength- 
ening the  courts  of  initiative  he  provided  courts  of  ap|ical, 
by  means  of  which  justice  was  ma<le  prompt  as  well  as  ef- 
fective. He  also  resumed  and  pushed  forward  the  work 
begun  by  the  National  Assembly  of  collecting  and  fusing 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  nation  into  an  organir  (  ndf.  This 
work,  like  thai  of  Justinian,  wa-s  intrusted  to  !i  1"  "l y  i  .f  I'lui- 
nent  jurists.  The  Code  Ctinl  wa.'«  published  in  i>H)i,  but 
the  Cofie  dr  Commerce,  the  Citde  JVimI,  and  the  Codf  d'lng- 
truclion  ('rimintUe  otx'upiwl  the  eommi."i#ioners  till  near 
the  close  of  NaimKHin's  career.  What  is  known  as  the  Codt 
Naooleon,  which  was  ma«le  up  of  these  four  parts,  at  once 
tooK  rank  aiioneof  the  foremost  legal  pnxiuctionsitf  tiiritory  ; 
and  its  i>ermanence  in  France  ha»  alrewlr  more  tlian  justi- 
fied the  declaration  of  Na|)olenn  himself  that  his  oixle  would 
outlive  his  victor!f»s.  In  his  efforts  to  improve  the  svstem 
of  inlucation  ho  was  fortunate-.  Under  the  K^^vofution 
the  National  Assembly  ha<l  dc<!rced  that  every  commune 
should  sup|)ort  a  primary  school,  but  from  time  immemorial 
the  schools  had  been  in  the  bands  of  the  priests;  and,  as 
the  revolutionary  Government  was  in  no  condition  to  en- 
force its  decrees,  the  weakening  of  the  clergy  had  weakened 
the  schools.  Napoleon  did  not  provide  for  siipportini,-  j/ri- 
mary  schools  hv  tntnti"n,  rind  tmr(»fnre  his  efforts  in  tin  ir 
IfL'haif  wi.Tt-  Miily  -li^'htly  MR<_'r-^f ill.  Fur  the  higljrr  ,-<'li'iij|s 
ho  did  more;  but  bis  method  abundantly  shows  that  he  had 
no  adequate  understanding  of  the  elements  of  educational 
•mr  i  i  s-,  endowed  a  few  secondary  schools,  and  some 
y.-Hi  \::  111'  <  1 .11(1  titrated  the  whole  system  for  a  nation  of 
yo,'Kj<».(HKi  of  [i..<,[rli>  in  thp  sinf?lp  university  at  Paris  which 
wa.s  tujui.'  iiiuiH'iiiMtcly  lii'ii.  ihU'tit  on  the  central  Govem- 
ineDt.  Anollier  element  i  f  [irKliL'inus  powpr  in  fhi"?  wnrk 
of  centralization  was  the  r<'-i'>tfil)li^lii!ii'iii  in  I'Viuu  c  nf  Kim 
prcK^iinriticttl  hierarchv.  '\'\\v  National  .\ss«>!nlilv  hmi  -wi  jit 
/iway  iliis  ^'reat  corjMiniti'iii  liy  the  confl-H-atii/ii  nf  ii-  Ijiinif 
atui  by  rnjiiirhur  nn  ('lr<'i ive  clergy  whffli  ^tlliulli  m  kiiowl- 
olge  supi'  Mu'  :illc:.'iiini-('  to  the  stair.  I'tiiii  r  llii-  regime 
the  Churi  h  hmi  ii^suiin^l  jin  ft1fili!>l«  i.f  hi  iIm'  nr  -iillrn  !u»s- 
tilttr  to  til.-  <  M  iviTiiuutit.  .Vaii'iiri  111  miw  n -t.  irr.l  i  lu'  I  ■.'iiiii'h 
in  »ll  tin-  rni'~t  r>-j  nliiil  i.f  [kiimt^  .•iinl  s.'.-il.d  ils  rfsl.f>- 
rHli"!l    'i>  till'  r.  iiu.iritut  sshirh        t  In-  llll'l-.  nf  nil  II  I'lwiias- 

ti<>al  liiw  in  l-'i;iii<  c  dijwu  lo  llisi  pn-WDi  day.    Tiie  I'hnrch, 
)i<  >\%  cvi  T.  luxl  lii  <  u  shorn  of  its  endowments,  and  was  made, 
theri'fiirt'.  ^trii  tly  ili  jwndent  on  the  novoniitsciit.    This  ac- 
tion wji-  Mil  '■Iriin-tit  nf  ^rnit  [KiwiT  ill  i  Mii.-.4iil;i'ingaini  har- 
rrioiii/ini;  thi-  imissfs  nf  tlir  naSitin.    ll  ~<m  i.  li  tisc  ('hnrch  ' 
f  fi  >iii  the  15.  iiirl "  ins  im<l  n1  tiiciii'd  it  to  Na])i  'li  i.ii.  u  hi  i  '  I'  ]  ■i  iii  I-  ■ 
e<i  u[M>n  thi>  |i(ii.Nmtry  f. ir  his  army.    A  siiruiar  uiUueiice, 
though  in  afii'!h.  r  tirM,  wns  the  system  of  honorary  rcwanls 
an<l  ditrrii'ies.    lie  established  thf  T.i^trion  ff  Honor,  n  na- 
tional (irijiTof  merit  thrown  ojn'ii  tn  | ir. -i  irnin-nt  sun  ---  in 
ev«'rv  wiilk  of  lifp.    It  enconrui;r'l  I'Vi  rllmr.   m  ull  ruiik'- 
and  cal ! iiii:>.  mi'l  was  so  suiT'-ssfiil  llmt  in-r il ut iri~  ilif 
Bailic  kiin!  liiwc  l>i>rn  .-stalilistii-'l  liv  n.-m-lv  all  tin-  ^-nvrrn- 
meiiti  ill  luimpe     In  K.-ii.,  1S<H).  a  piTn-rjil  litw  ri'L'nlnl  i'i„' 
the  org;irii/.at inn  nf  lucal  government  «a-  rnai'h  ii.  mnl  at 
about  till-  ■Millie  (iiiio  the  financial  system  «h-  (  ni  i  i  nirai- il 
in  the  newly  eslablishiHl  Bank  of  France.    While  these  sev- 
«Kal  rvfomis  greatly  tended  to  MtaMUh  and  Miuolidata  t]i« 
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dictatorship,  thej  conserved  harmony  and  good  order,  a&d 
for  the  most  part  retained  a  permanent  place  in  Fkmcli 
government  even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  They  were 
not  enacted,  however,  without  opposition.  The  old  Revo- 
lutionists rtri  fiuously  oppi>sed  the  Concordat,  and  the  anient 
n«publiraiis  -jiw  in  the  general  movement  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  revolutlonarv  system.  In  !>■  <  .  IS(K),  the  explo- 
sion of  a  bomb  aimed  at  the  Consul's  carrumr  t  ailed  for  decA' 
sive  action.  Nafwleoii  m-ted  with  characteristic  energv.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  conspicuous  opponent.s  were  seizc<i,  and 
without  trial  sent  to  the  penal  colony  at  Cayenne.  Moreau, 
the  hero  of  Ilohenlinden,  was  eondemnetl  to  imprisonment 
for  two  years,  but  was  allowed  to  escape  to  America.  Pi- 
chegru,  found  strangled  in  his  bed,  was  either  murdered  or 
permitted  to  commit  suicide.  Thus  the  republicans  were 
outdone,  and  opposition  was  annihilated.  The  suprt'inacy 
of  Napoleon  was  crowned  byrtie  declaration  that  the  .Senate 
was  lienceforth  to  have  constituent  powers,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  legislative  body,  and  enabling  the  Senate  to  make 
any  change  in  the  constitution  that  might  be  cbIImI  for  by 
its  master.  An  open  road  was  thus  eunstrncted  to  an  im- 
])erial  monarchy  far  more  concentrated  tbao  VM  the  moil* 
arohy  swepi  away  by  the  Revolution, 

Causes  of  the  litneienl  of  War. — In  the  management 
of  foreign  affairs  Napoleon  was  less  fortunate.  It  is  now 
easy  to  see  that  he  should  have  avoided  vexing  and  alam- 
ing  the  states  of  Europe,  Vnit  hr>  fho«e  ♦he  opix>sitc  course. 
IIo  annexed  Piedmont  to  Frajn  ''.  maiU  iuniM  lf  president  of 
the  Italian  republic,  and  tbt  n  nnunder  of  Nortnern  Italy  a 
subject  province.  He  n'liuc-  ii  die  Batavian  republic  to  a 
depiMidency;  and  placed  .Switaiertand  under  French  control 
by  the  occupation  of  Bern.  He  made  the  les.ser  German 
states  his  dpfiendencies  liy  his  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Lun^^ville.  and  ho  showcxl  unwonted  activity  in  all  the 
jMirts  and  dockyards  of  France.  A  n>port  of  Sebftsfiani  on 
the  condition  of  Egj'nt  seemed  to  take  it  fiirgrKtitcd  that 
the  British  were  to'  be  driven  from  the  country  by  a  new 
French  occupation.  The  J/o»j7«ur.  the  organ  of  the  state,  was 
filled  with  boastful  assertions  of  Fronch  jxiwer,  and  emis- 
saries were  dispatched  to  the  Briti.sh  \x>r\<  to  observe  and  re- 
port on  their  condition  and  strenutii.  This  unwonted  activ- 
ity created  general  unrest  thn)Uj,'liiiut  Europe,  but  it  was 
especially  irritating  tn  Orpnt  Britain,  wherp  public  opinion 
was  beginning  tn  opposi-  the  peace  policy  i if  the  Goveni- 
mcnt.  The  dispiitr  liver  tli.'  island  of  Malta  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  outbri  ak.  (  Ircat  Britain,  in  ar  ei>riiaiU  L'  with  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  had  invited  Russia,  and  a  grand-master 
<'ho8cn  by  the  pope,  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  island, 
liut  both  had  nnrlijii'd.  Frnnpp  had  been  at  leHst  lukewarm 
in  suggestiuj;  i'\p.M;ii  nis  nf  si'iilpinent.  Delay  and  tlu'  pro- 
digious inrn-as.-  i-f  [•'n-iR  !i  piwcr  had.  rs  thf  British  claiiin-d, 
changoil  thr  situalimi.  W  hcti  thv  Fri'in-li  fiivuy  now  r.- 
ferred  i"  thpc.iudiiioii  al  Alalia,  l.nril  Ii.iiwke!>bury,  the  Brit- 
ish fori  ii:!!  minister,  hiiitwl  (hat  (in  ai  Britain  might  have 
to  tall'  jin  cant  i(»tis,  f  hr  slatp  of  tin'  (  <>ii!  iricnt  had  m  greatly 
cliaii>,'i'il.  N'lipi  ilriiii  ri>]ilicii  liy  a  p«  ri'injildry  rliniaiid  for 
the  imnuHiiiUc  fvai'iuil  ii  m  nf  the  i^huiii.  \\  liih'  negotialions 
were  |HMldili^'  the  Mnniti  ur  pulili-hcii  t  hi  report  of  SeliAs- 
tiaiii,  the  Fn-iit  h  <ifllc.  r  smt  ii>  i  xamine  the  cotiditioii  of 
Epypt,  which,  uiimnv'  nlhrr  iriitutitii;  statements,  ili-rhired 
that  "the  country  could  In-  n-c.-iptun'd  by  fi.OCO  Krcnch- 
nsi'f  ."  This  was  imniediat'  ly  follnw  ml  liy  a  iiii  v<a;.'i-  i  f  Napo- 
leon tn  tin*  Ipsrislative  b. i<lii'-.  susiiii,'  that  (J real  Hntaiii  by 
herself  wa-  uiiiililr  In  r<>p<-  wuh  1- ratu  This  wa-  I'l  uaided 
a-s  a  ilini  t  I'liallciiirf  by  all  ('la--si->  in  (iri'ii!  Britain,  and 
can  Sim  I  nil  in-taiitaiK  I  'US  rxiih  i-^n  'M  i  if  wrat  ii.  I'ul  iliu  npiruon 
in  (iri'at  Britaiii  wa-  ^TratK' a>rL;ravat>-il  liytin-  atiMini  de- 
mand of  Xapi'li'iiii  that  till'  pull].!'  prints  wliii  li  rarn-tH  iri-d 
him  sin  mill  ll-- sup)ir-rssL'il.  All  atti-mjii.-*  to  negotiate  were 
iinsiUH  r-~fiil.  fi  r  (111  ll  ii  fiiS'  l^  tn  a<  <  1  [it  the  terms  of  the  other, 
ypfjfi!  lat imis  irit  i iu,.-il  fur  sniin-  innii; hs.  during  which  hnlh 
-i'l' s  rarni-il  mi  tlir  nin-'  artivi-  pr.  ]iarati(?n^  for  war.  (it.  rit 
Bnluiii  linally  instriiote<i  her  »mbasssa<ior  to  pri.|iii--i'  that 
she  should  retain  Malta  for  ten  years;  that  the  rn  u  Irnhan 
states  should  Iw  recognized  by  lier;  that  Frmrh  iri«ipn 
shniiM  l-i-  wi'hiirawii  fr-iiri  llnllai;!'.  litiii  Sw it /i-r;«nd  ;  and 
iliat.  if  thi  s.'  t- rnis  .shouhi  n-'t  /loi  i-lci!  ty  in  seven  tlavs, 
I'll-  Bri:i-li  ainbassador  sill '  ilii  iliTiianil  h.is  pHS.<iiK)rts.  '1  he 
Kr>-ni-ti  ri'fiiM'it  the  ttTiiis  ntli'rtd,  whi-rmpon  I«ord  Whit- 
■nnrth  ilriiia  ii- 1.  1 1  uiiil  n  ■  li i  (1  his  j)iiKSp.  irl  nii  .\!u\  12,  lfS03. 
If  is  nf  importance  to  linie  that  on  May  'J  i>f  ilie  same  vear 
Xajinleon,  notwithslandini;  the  vi  'li  tit  n)-;  nsition  of  Tafley- 
raud  Olid  of  bis  brothers  jUucieii  ami  Joseph,  sold  the  terrt- 
toi7  of  LoiiisMiu  to  tin  U.  S,  for  the  mm  of  eOyOOOiDN 
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Cnncs.  This  transaction,  of  such  immeftaanible  im^wrtanoe 
to  the  V.  S.,  was  i»roi>o»e<l  and  pu^^hed  tbrooirh  ^  Napoleon 
purely  for  fiuandal  nMOM.  Tha  money  rerelvcNi  was  all 
(leroied  U)  the  aniuun«Dt  for  the  biTMion  of  KiiL.'1'in  l.  The 
fl.imt  s  .if  war  at  or»w  snrajifj  up  and  soon  the  whole  Euro- 
peiiu  world  was  itivolveit  in  ihe  conflai;ration. 

TkeHtiUwal  of  H  ar.— NaiK)leon*s  tint  plan  O0nt«mplat<Kl 
the  InvwiMI  of  Kn^;lanil.  and  pri-[>arati(>ii»  were  made  on  a 
stii|)endous  M-nU-.  What  be  planiud  will  alwars  n^tnain  u 
nioniiment  of  his  coiuprehensive  jri  tuiis  ami  of  hix  fxtru^r- 
dinuy  gifts  in  amuigin^;  i^vtm  thv  minut4>Kl  details.  From 
thftScbwdt  to  the  Oamnne  nloni;  the  banks  of  the  riven 
reaeeb  were  onn.st  nict<Hl  for  the  purjxwe  of  ooaTeming  at  th^ 
right  montent  uiH>n  a  single  point  with  an  lemj  of  100,000 
men.  The  munWr  of  vi-^i^'ls  so  prejMirr-if  rr-iw-hed  the  vast 
nunilier  of  2,1500,  ami  ihfso  were  niaminl  bv  more  than 
13.000  seaiaea  Mid  8.000  guns.  ll4'fort<  the  end'  of  ItXM  the 
•hores  around  Bonlofne  wi>re  skirted  with  armed  revels 
ready  to  put  to  sea.  Meanwhile  four  tfn-txt  luiUtucy  csmpe 
bad  been  fornie<l  and  the  anny  put  into  conditioii  tortne 
deaoent.  In  Qretkt  firit«in  move  than  SOO.ooo  men  were  put 
under  anu,  and  nude  ready  to  n-|H>i  ihe  attack ;  but  while 
these  preparations  were  going  on.  (virl.iH,  ^  IxifHn  toatiound 
in  France  of  plots  a^ifalnst  the  lire  uf  ihr  First  (VmsuL 
Tlwee  had  their  inspiration  partiy  in  the  inten^st  of  the 
Bonrbons,  and  |>artly  in  the  disaffei'iionH  of  the  repubUoaaa. 
It  was  ili«i'overed  that  meetings  of  the  oonspiralors  were 
frequently  held  in  Paris  and  SiraMsburtj.  The  report  of  a 
Fioncli  spy  declared  that  inci-tinpt  of  some  «)f  X\\<t  imigrfjit 
bad  been  held  at  the  house  <»f  the  Due  d'KnKhien  at  Ktten- 
bsin,  in  Baden.  Kapoleoii  deteriuiniHl  to  terrify  the  Bour- 
bon faction  by  a  decisive  act.  Though  Baden  was  a  neutral 
alat^  lia  ordered  a  body  i^if  nrrMod  men  to  enl<<r  the  territory. 
•Bin  the  duke,  and  brin^-  him  to  Paris  a  dose  prisoner,  'riit- 
papers  that  were  talwn  showed  no  eiidenoe  oonflrming  the 
charges.  He  was  then  ohaised  with  l»Ting  been  an  (migrf, 
and  with  having  been  opiXKMHl  in  sympathy  to  the  consular 

fovemment.  There  could  bts  no  answer  to  such  a  ehargi-. 
he  duke  was  taken  in  the  night  l>cforo  a  military  tributwit 
selected  for  the  purpose,  was  given  no  opportunity  for  iM  intj 
heanl  in  <lL-f<'n«ie,  and  before  morning  was  shot,  lu  his  In-st 
will  Nu[N!LiMn  ileelaml  that  he  caused  the  dolM  to  be  "ar- 
rested, condemn'-. I.  nn  l  ^hot  because  it  was  necwssary  Uyt  the 
•ecuritr,  the  h>ni'>r.  wml  the  interests  of  t^e  French  peopl«." 
That  tfafl  act  would  exciie  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Buroite 
to  a  new  coalition  against  him  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
Napoleon's  min<].  The  event  crealed  a  profound  Nt  ti'^Ation. 
Slgpu of  optHisition  began  to  showtiieniselves  in  n:l  parls  of 
Europe.  The  friends  of  Napoleon  soon  saw  that  prudeii<« 
required  the  consolidation  of  his  authority  in  every  jxiwihle 
way.  The  Tril»une  and  the  Senate  fiiopowil  that  he  leceiTe 
the  name  a.s  well  as  the  tiower  of  emiH?ror.  The  proposal 
metwitll  the  oeoeral  and  enthusiastic  favor  of  the  people 
as  mSi  as  of  Cbe  hfi&lativc  UMlies.  and  the  First  ('ousul 
wfi'!  rr<>wHe<|  fts  emperor  al^  Notro  Dame,  l><  c.  2,  1H(»4.  A 
li;u.  i'lh  r  the  em|NTor  rtaitad  Italy  to  be  cn >wntHl  Kini;  of 
Lomliardy,  and  in  the  course  of  a  f»>w  tiioiilhs  ho  matio  it 
evident  to  all  of  Ihe  Knro|ican  rs  thnt  he  was  hen<  i - 
forthtorwsrd  the  stimller siatosof  Italy  andtiernianyhiniply 
as  partsorhis  empire.  He  either  made  the  |>oliti(  ari<lun>le'r 
of  supposing  that  this  course  would  not  leml  to  a  general  'i<- 
lition  against  him,  or  the  miscalculation  of  belicvui;;  tlntl 
Im'  i  imiIi)  eiirry  on  !>ucce.-e^fully  at  the  same  timoan  iuvasiou 
uf  I'j.l-ImiuI  and  a  war  af^atn;-!  continental  Rnropsi. 

The  Aujtterlil:  f '{imjtaiffii, — It  was,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  the  L'Hihering  elnuds  that  on  Jan.  2. 18t)8,  Napoleon  wrote 
to  tlioKiuf;  of  (!n-at  Hritnin  making  overtures  of  peace.  To 
thia  letter  I  lie  l  iovemtnent  of  (Sreat  Britain,  now  again  under 
the  energetic  guidnuco  of  Pitt,  replied  that  that  power  could 
not  enter  u|M>n  any  tietinite  ne>rotiut  ions  for  peace  without 
oonsultinjr  Ix-r  eontineiilal  allii'^i.  This  answer  gave  an  un- 
ini^lakabie  intimation  of  a  new  coalitirm.  In  the  following 
April  a  tnsaty  was  sictkhI  ln-lween  Grrat  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  a  little  later  the  league  was  joined  by  Austria.  Prussia, 
induced  by  pnimi;*!  of  llanorer,  was  kept  neutral.  Up  to 
this  time  on  i^ratJons  for  the  menaccfl  invuMon  of  Eng- 
land had  lieeii  iinaliateil.  Nelson,  with  his  Itriti:>h  lU-«t, 
nmncpuvered  so  suc<'esjifiilly  that  Villeneuvc.  with  the  com- 
bined flci  ts  of  France  and  Spfiin.  did  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach for  the  protection  of  (he  trHrl^'J>orts  intended  for 
invasion.  In  the  |ires<  ncc  of  the  Itrilish  fleet  an  attetnpt  to 
crriss  into  Krigland  would  have  U-en  madness.  As  sof.n, 
thcrsfoie,  as  the  hostility  of  Austria  was  openly  declared, 
NnpolooQ  obMOied  the  failurD  of  bis  pku  of  ravasion  by 


annoanoing  that  the  operations  of  the  "  Army  of  Bnglaad" 
were  to  be  transferred  to  Germany.  Early  in  SsfWCIlilMr 
the  camp  at  Boulogne  was  rapidly  broken  np^  and  the 
army  was  turned  toward  the  lUune.  The  Anstnans,  8IMI00 

strong,  under  Gen.  Mack,  atmut  the  same  time  adv«iir«^  a» 
far  as  Munich,  with  the  intention  of  pnahing  on  into  France. 
Napoleon  stationed  himself  at  .Strassburg,  and  ordered  the 
larger  part  of  his  army  around  by  the  north  thnmjdi  the 
neutral  territory  .  f  Uanovcr.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  ma- 
n.i'uvcrs  he  tlirt  w  his  troops  between  the  Austrian  anny  and 
Vienna.  Maeii,  taken  by  surprise,  was  driven  into  I'lm  and 
forced  to  capitulate  with  his  army  on  Oct.  20.  (.>n  Nor.  1| 
NajHdot^  entered  Vienna,  and  established  his  hoadquartt  rs 
in  the  imperial  palace.  His  situation,  however,  was  aiiiwr- 
ently  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  The  violation  of  I'tu.*- 
sian  territory  had  driven  I'nissia  into  the  coalition,  Ihimgh 
too  late  for  active  service.  The  Austrian  Archdukes  ('htu-li  i 
and  John  had  collected  a  force  of  MMMM  men  in  Ilunpiry, 
and  a  powerful  Austro-Kutsian  force  was  advancing  fn.m 
Mora*'ia.  Napoleon  very  naturally  dccide<l  to  deliver  ndc 
cisive  blow  before  these  armies  oodld  be  united,  and  for  thL« 
purpoii«  he  crossed  the  Danube  on  Nor.  S2  and  man-htil 
upon  Brttnn.  A  series  of  masterly  mana>uvers.  all  ex<-cut«ii 
with  astonishing  ct-lerity  and  accuracy,  brought  the  Freiub 
into  a  favorable  im<iitiriTi  nt  .Ansfprlitz.  In  the  battle  tint 
followed  on  Doc. 'i  th.-  An-tro- Ku'^sian  force  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  own- 
pelloil  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their  splendid  lepDrn 
saved  themselves  by  flieht.  An  armistice  was  immediately 
signod,  and  this  was  followed,  I>ec.  28,  by  the  Peace  of  Pr*s- 
burg,  by  which  Austria  gave  her  Venetian  territory  to  tlw 
kingdom  of  Italy,  her  Tyrolese  territory  to  BaTuia,  and  btf 
Suabian  territurV  to  WOrtemlterg  and  Baden. 

Though  Niipi'lci  irs  Austrian  cAmpaign  had  everywhere 
been  triumphantly  succespful,  his  project  of  invading  Gresl 
Britain  hau  been  thwatted  by  the  annihilation  of  his  fle«t  «c 
the  battle  of  TRAFAI^oiit  (q.  v.).  On  the  very  day  after  ttv? 
capitulation  of  Mack  at  L'lm,  Lord  Nelson,  having  hurried 
si  iuth  as  soon  as  Napoleon  started  for  Austria,  hatd  met  the 
r<  mbined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  under  Admiral  Vill«- 
neuve,  and  of  thirtv-three  line-of-hnttle  ships  twenty-ftnir 
were  either  captunxf  or  sunk,  in  MM  ol  the  most  memorsbk 
naval  liattles  in  history.  The  emperor,  therefore,  afaaodoD' 
ing  alt  present  thought  of  invading  England,  waa  able  10 
turn  his  attention  to  the  con.solidation  of  his  poiwvr  on  the 
Continent  The  death  of  Pitt  on  Jan.  28, 18061.  and  the  me> 
cession  of  Fox  as  Foreign  Minister.gnve  temporary  proniw 
of  peace;  but  even  Fox  would  not  coittent  to  tJte  demandt 
of  the  emi>errir,  and  all  hojies  of  an  accommodation  wvrt 
thns  brouv'lil  -  tid.  For  the  consolidation  of  his  powir 
ha  now  deelare<i  the  throne  of  Naples  vacant,  and  placnl 
upon  it  his  brother  Joseph;  ho  created  his  brother  Louii 
King  of  Holland,  and  his  brother  Jerome  King  of  Welt- 

1>halia ;  he  raised  Bavaria  and  WOrtemberg  to  the  dignity  af 
lingdoms;  he  consolidat^'d  tin'  >imaller  Gennan  govern- 
ments on  the  right  bank  of  tljf  Hliine  into  a  confederation 
under  the  suseminty  of  himself ;  he  riii-<  il  the  suliordinaie 
nienibeni  of  his  family  by  marruge  t..  {MMtionsof  digniiy 
an<1  intluencc ;  and  the  most,  successful  of  his  generals  h« 
elevated  to  the  hiehe^it  nobility. 

Thf  Jena  CoMiHMfn. — Peace  was  by  no  means  rstablislied. 
In  th<-  summer  of  1806  the  Government  of  Prussia  discovi-n^i 
that  Na|M>leon  was  negotiating  to  restore  Hanover  to  Givat 
Britain,  altlunigh  he  had  promised  tlrnt  electorate  to  Pros- 
I  sin  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  His  violation  of  Prtissian 
territory  when  advancing  to  the  r«rar  of  Mack  had  given  era- 
phasi!«  to  Prussian  distrust.  The  curn-nt  <if  public  opinion, 
greatly  swollen  bv  the  let  ters  of  t^ucen  l/ouis<*  and  the  mUc- 
cacy  of  Stein,  had  finally  become  irn>sistibte.  Pni.-isia  had 
joiiieil  in  lirm  alliance  with  Russia;  auti  tlit!  czar  in  ,\ugu*t 
nfused  to  ratify  the  Ir.  i.iv  with  France  which  ha<l  lk*ti 
!»i;;iie<l  by  his  rcprewiit,  ■  u  I'aris,  If  Na|Mdi>on  lunl  sm- 
ceivlv de^ir  - 'i  j  i  afp  it  WiiuUl  liave  l«>en  easy  to  !(Mtisfy  Pni'*- 
sia:  ^>ut  L<  il.  ri.|.  J  lo  pursue  another  course,  and  to  act 
he  had  d<ine  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Austriji.  The  French 
had  not  vet  evacual(>d  Gomany  since  the  Austerlitz  cam- 
paign. The  Prussian  army  was  inobilixi'<l,  but  U'fore  it 
could  be  brought  into  fighting  londition  Na|H>leon  struck 
in  upon  the  rear  of  his  enemy,  as  be  had  done  at  Uareogo 
and  at  l'lm.  The  battles  of  Ycoa  and  Aocntidt,  Oct.  14, 
I^»<Kl.  crushed  the  Prussian  armv  and  gave  the  conqueror 
Berlin  as  the  capitulation  at  l'lm  ha<l  dven  him  Vienns. 
As  Napoleon  advanced  toward  the  east  tlie  fortresses  estab- 
lished by  Fnsderick  the  Oreat  cnpitutated  ooa  alter  anotbsr 
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•Iffloat  without  whtenee.  The  French  amr  was  led  on  to 
ihe  Viatal*.  wbm  tli«  toirible  b«Ule  of  KyWu.  Feb.  8. 1807, 
left  ISjOOO  FrenduMH  and  10,000  Ruasuns  on  tha  field.  For 
tte  fint  tint  Nuoleoii  hid  flmght  •  cmt  butle  ia  which 
be  WW  vaij  part&Uy  yictorioMrwit  bu  veakeaed  and  shat- 
tmd  t«i«B  wnv  Mendted  mud  BuuiceBTeivd  with  charac- 
tertiijo  akQl,  uid  oU' June  14,  the  aoninmav  Muengo,  at 
the  h^l*  of  Priedland  the  craae  of  the  alliea  auSeral  an 
cnmrwhelmuig  defeat  TheTMatrof'nkttk which  waaaigTiud 
hi  JalT,  1807,  deprived  Pniaria  of  tmuAj  half  her  iahabilants 
aad  her  territor>-,  and  reduced  the  anDv  to  42gOOO  men.  In 
diia  treat  r  Napoleon  ovemaehad  his  goal,  for  it  waa  the  ee- 
Toity  of  tbeaa  tema  that  made  the  people  of  Praaiia  the 
anab  imratarata  foea  of  the  aonquaior  ftom  liua.  time  nntil 
the  Baal  downfall  in  1815. 

Kaftolaoo  now  badtimetooomplete  therewatda  of  hie  most 
attelMit  anppoftaia.  He  had  already  made  Botidar  the 
Prinw  of  ItfmMM.  Beniadott*  the  Prinea  of  PoDteeorro, 
and  Tallepaod  the  Prinoe  of  Beoeveato;  ha  now  created 
four  additional  heieditary  priaeea  and  thirty-on*  hereditary 
d«ke0k  Of UMBeii«wpotenuitea,one(Berthier)reoeiredniore 
thwi  l,SMIgOOO  f ranea  •  year,  another  (Davoust)  more  than 
IffOtOOO  fcaocB,  nine  othaia  inoie  than  S9Q,00O  franca  each, 
and  twenty-thiee  othan  mon*  than  100,000  trtmet  each. 
Thna  it  waa  that  hiyal^  waa  aeenred  and  power  oonaoUdated. 

Though  the  Imraidoa  of  England  had  been  ahandonedt  Nar 
poleon  Mrasht  in  tha  eoune  of  thia  canipaign  to  atrifca  an 
effective  blow  at  Biitiah  power  and  ininienoa  by  ancrther 
■Mthod.  The  right  to  prevent  a  nantivl  fnun  trading  with 
an  enemy  br  meana  of  a  blockade  ia  ooneeded  by  interua- 
tionat  law ;  but  the  blockade  moat  he  a  raal  one.  It  waa 
impoadbie  for  Napoleon  to  blodtade  British  ports:  hnt  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  pioehdm  fay 
what  Is  JcDOwn  aa  the  Berlin  Decree  of  1801  that  tha  hair- 
bora  of  nentnla  were  closed  aoalnst  Mtish  shlpa  ondar 
penalty  of  war  with  Franoe,  and  the  eonflacation  of  ships 
and  goodfl»  It  waa  a  defiant  manifesto,  designed  to  ereata 
what  ha  oalled  a  "continental  system,"  aad  to  Urnn  Great 
Britain  in  commercial  isolatiun.  The  effort  waa  not  soo- 
eesaftal ;  for  while  it  exasperated  Great  Britain  into  tetaliap 
tion,  it  foiled  to  biti<I  the  continental  natlona  too^er. 
■    7%*  AnsamA  Campaign. — Having  remodeled  the  states 
on  the  Rhino  at  his  pleasure  and  plaMd  members  of  bis  own 
family  in  power,  he  now  turned  nis  attention  to  Portugal 
and  Spain  with  a  similar  piirpotw,  Portonl  defle«l  the  lK>r- 
lin  decrea  by  keeping  her  ports  oj)on  to  British  comment; 
and  Spain  waa  emimiled  with  domestie  difHctdttea  which 
afforded  an  oppoitanity  for  interferenoe.  In  Oot,  1807,  two 
conrentions  at  Fontaincblcau  provided  for  the  partition  of 
Portugal ;  for  the  giving  of  Brazil  to  Spain :  for  gtvinjf  tlie 
King  of  Spain  the  title  of  cm|>oror-,  and  for  providing  » 
French  army  to  resist  any  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 
On  Nor.  30.  Marshal  Junot  arrived  with  an  army  in  Porlu- 
gnl,  anil  M  little  later  a  French  force  of  80,000  men  t<K)k 
possesieinii  of  a  number  of  foitmsea  in  Spain.   The  S|>anish 
jx-wple,  il      true,  were  indignant  at  the  weakness  of  the 
kitig  and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  qneen.  but  tlie  heir-appar- 
etit,  Fenltuaml,  wat<  a  favorite,  and  the  popular  movement 
waa  deaigaed  to  overthrow  the  king  and  phice  the  prince  on 
the  throne,  While  Napoleon  wa-*  supposed  to  support  this 
movement      wa.H  welcome :  but  lie  soon  disclosed  another 
purpose.    His  course  was  perhans  the  most  uufort  unnte  one 
adopte*!  hv  him  in  the  whole  nf  liis  career.  %ain  for  fifteen 
years  hadlR<eu  perfectly  .•iuhservient  to  revolutionary  France 
and  to  Na|M>loon,  and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  by  a 
more  moderate  policy  to  have  iusurwl  |_K»ace  and  have  placed 
Spain  under  |H>rmauciit  oblipition.  Napoleon,  however,  ar- 
ranged for  a  meeting  with  Kinp  (^harles  IV.  and  hi)*  son 
Ferdinand,  and  at  the  etid  of  a  slrirniy  interview  extorted 
from  both  an-  abdication.    The  event  was  followwl  by  an 
outburst  of  indignation  in  all  pnriM  of  ilir  country,  ami  an 
vprisiiig  that  has  seldom  had  a  imrjillel  in  history.  Nhj>o- 
leon  oflfere<l  the  throne  to  his  brother  I>»uis,  who,  seettip 
the  difficulties,  refusetl  it.    He  t)u-n  gave  it  to  his  brother 
Joi^'ph.   So  general  and  fervid  was  tiu)  oppoaiii'>ii  that  Ih<- 
fore  the  summer  wsa  over  the  emperor  was  oblipil  t<i  iu- 
Tadethe  country  in  iieiwn  with  an  arniv  of  iso.tXN)  men. 
Junot  waa  defeated  by  the  British  in  Pi<rtu(;al.  ami  Spain 
w«» everywhere  open  to  communicntiona  withGreat  Hritain. 
The  reavit  was  not  only  n  dctermine^l  insurrectioa  by  a  im- 
tion  of  11.000.000  of  people,  but  an  insurrection  ereigrwhore 
aufiported  by  the  power  and  res«iurns  of  Great  Britain. 
Napoleon  may  have  believed  that  he  could  rpgennate  and 
improve  tba  had  government  of  Spain,  but  he  committed 


the  blunder  of  misjudging  human  nature,  and  nothing  can 
excuse  the  perfidy  of  iiiva«ling  the  country  with  an  armed 
force  for  the  ostensible  purpojse  of  willing  a  domestic  dilB- 
cultv,  and  then  demanding  Ml  abdication  of  the  king  and  of 
the  fteir-app&rent  in  order  that  he  miefat  impose  his  own  gov- 
ernment upon  a  confiding  people.  There  could  be  only  one 
result  The  Peninsular  war,  wd  on  the  part  of  the  British 
by  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthnr  WeUesley,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  French  by  Ni^wleon  hhnself  and  such  marshals 
as  fk)ult.  Xcy.  Lannes,  Mamna,  and  BessidrsB,  continued  to 
drain  tha  resources  of  Prance  nntil  the  last  of  the  Frandi 
were  driven  aerass  the  ^rzenecs  in  lOli, 

lile  ir«riBm  Qaifmimf—JiM  mum  aa  the  magmtnde  of 
the  Spanian  war  mealea  itadf,  onmiatakahia  signs  of  diifl- 
culty  appeared  in  the  East.  ITapolean  lad  his  amy  into 
Si)ain  ud  advanced  aa  far  aa  Madrid,  where  he  reinstated 
Joseph,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fise  fmr  hia  life ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  begun  the  active  work  of  the  campaign 
agaiaat  Shr  John  Moore  than  he  waa  obUged  to  leave  Span- 
isn  affaitt  in  the  handa  of  hia  manhals  ia  order  that  he 
might  devote  fahasclf  to  the  ibiiiif  diaoootenta  in  Bennany, 
By  ap[H>inti»ant  he  met  tha  oar  at  Brfnrt  and  omnplcted 
the  negotiations  for  an  alliaaice  that  had  been  seeretly  be- 
guu  at  Tilsit  The  moat  serions  aoona  of  diinealty,iiow- 
ever,  waa  la  Anatria.  That  Oovamoiaot  had  00  far  reoov- 
ened  from  tba  Ansiarlita  diaaatar  aa  to  be  aUa  to  pot  an 
amy  of  nearly  400j000  men  into  tha  Held.  Affairs  in  Italy 
were  in  such  condition  that  naai^  all  the  Austrian  troops 
could  b«  used  K.  of  tha  Alpa.  Tlw  eoniae  of  Austria  waa  In- 
spired by  the  inaonaetion  of  Hoftar  in  tlie  Tyrol  tha  oeen* 
iwtion  o«  tbe  French  in  Spain,  the  rising  hatred  of  Vapo* 
uon  in  Germany,  and especully  by  thepolicy  of  Fknnee now 
reveafaid  of  extending  the  power*  of  Bnasin  in  the  aoatb. 
War  waa  b^gnn  in  Apr.,  1800.  Napoleon  waa  eompallad  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  his  army  with  eonscripta  frtnn  Ftanoe  and 
from  the  oonfederation  of  the  Bbiue.  He  entreated  tha 
eaar  to  send  a  re-enforoement  from  Poland  to  the  Oalidan 
fkontier,  but  hu  request  waa  only  partially  aad  tardily  oom- 
]dled  with.  The  Arclulnke  Charles,  now  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  fovoes,  advanced  with  an  army  of  180,- 
000  men  acroe^  the  Inn  and  tbe  Isar.  The  French  army 
was  widely  scattered.  Davonst  being  at  Ratisbon,  Mast^na 
at  Ulm,  and  Oudlnot  at  Augsbuig.  In  the  face  of  a  power- 
ful and  enterprising  eneomt  would  have  seemed  impossible 
to  Mag  them  together.  The  moveoienta  which  now  extri- 
cated the  French  from  their  positions  constitute  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Napoleon's  roilitatry  exploits.  With  an 
army  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  and  experience. 
Napoleon  not  only  leecueil  his  forces  from  a  |M-rilous  |H«i- 
tion,  but  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  decisive  Iwttlcs  of  Aben»- 
berg  aad  Eckmllbl,  and  drove  him  across  tbe  Danube.  The 
French  entered  Vienna  on  May  18;  but  the  armv  of  the 
Archduke-  Charles  was  still  far  superior  to  that  of  >iapoleou. 
The  campaign  that  eiisue<l  was  one  of  the  mf>st  interesting 
in  all  the  Xupoleonic  period.  Impatient  to  crush  the  enemy 
by  another  .\u.«terlitz.  the  conqueror  crossed  the  DanuVie  into 
the  great  plain  of  the  Marchfield.  a  little  N,  K.  of  Vienna, 
The  archduke  attacked  with  fury  on  May  2]  and  22  at  As- 
pom  and  Eslin^,  and  finally  drove  the  Fteneh  back  to  a 
precarious  position  on  the  island  of  I.<>l>au.  Here  the  .Mificr- 
numan  eneriL'y  and  resources  of  Napoleon  were  sh'>wn  h.h 
nowhere  else  in  all  his  career.  Jlis  army  was  hu<iilUul  in 
u|>on  an  island,  the  briilges  of  which  w-i>re  eillier  broken 
down  or  in  command  of  a  victortoiu<  fo**;  but  instead  of 
asking  for  terms  or  weakening  his  ellorls,  he  kept  up  an 
attitude  of  the  most  vipimus  ami  aggressive  ilefiaiicc.  On 
the  iiiifht  of  July  4,  under  cover  of  a  fids4>  attack  and  a  furi- 
ous caunona»lc,  he  thri'w  six  bridges  across  the  river,  and 
marched  100.000  men  to  the  left  bunk.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
.5th  the  Archduke  Charles,  buflled  and  almost  paralyzed, 
brought  his  forces  into  line  for  battle.  The  armies  were  the 
largest  that  had  ever  confronted  each  other  in  modem  war^ 
fare.  N'Hpoleon  hii<l  received  re-enforcemente  until  he  now 
bail  160.()<)(l  nun  and  f((iO  l  annon,  while  the  army  of  the  arch- 
duke consisletl  of  aktoui  tbe  same  number  of  cannon  and 
nearly  ns  many  inen.  In  the  Iwtlle  of  Wiijrrani  the  Fn-iich 
were  victorious,  but  ns  the  Au-trians  bc^'nn  their  n  trent 
tbe  advance  guard  of  the  long-cx[ie<  tcd  amiy  of  the  Arch- 
iluke  .lohii  ciune  in  sight.  Had  he  been  a  few  Imurs  earlier 
tbe  end  of  the  battle  might  have  been  like  tbnt  of  Waterloo. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  to  atZnaim  on  July  11.  and  the 
Trent  v  of  Schanbronn  waa  signed  Od  14  By  ibis  act  tbe 
humiiiatiou  of  Austria  was  made  nearly  aa  complet«  as  was 
that  of  Pmaala  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  More  than  that,  the 
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terras  "f  the  innty,  hy  mising  the  Polish  ijtu-^tion.  si^t  at 

nought  till'  Hi,'ni'IIiftitS  th  il  liad  bi-i'U  Rlmii-  willi  the  e'/.nriit 

TiUit  ati(i  Krfurt.  The  ^rcat  sigtiiflpatur  of  the  treaty  wtis 
the  fwt  that  l^u^^i:^  WHS  converted  l>y  It  uitii  ati  enemy,  aini 
the  Kutwittt)  war  begiui  tn  !tv<!n  up  a.s  mimm  ii>  the  AuMriaii 
war  was  hroujjht  to  ii  i  I'im'.  Tln'  ali'  ikui  ih  wna  soon  con- 
verted inlr)  "somcthiiiL^  l):tt(  riiv>>  liv  iln' ■livorpc  of  Jo- 
sephine aiii)  tlir  Mil(M  .(iu  tit  iiiHiTui^'f  i.f  tin'  (■iii|n'r<'r.  The 
emperor':!  [Mitii.  V  an  hrr-  ilitary  .miiin-  injuir.  ii  tlint  pro- 
vision  sh'iulij  W  maile  f  ir  a  -lit' t<'  till-  iiiijn  iiiil 
throne.  To  this  eni!  S','i|i<ilr  i 'ii  hail  f^r  xiiur  •iim'  '■•Jiitein- 
plitt-'ii  a  ilivi.rr,'.  Oil  hi>  r.  tuMi  t.i  I'miv  aftrr  tli--  tn-aty 
of  Si-!v"'niiriiiii'.,  Ill'  iii'l»  riiiiin-ii  r-i  carry  <i'it  this  in  i||i-v  with- 
out rli'luy.  III'  (irvt  ;i.-k(  il  tin'  c/ur  f  .r  tlir  lianil  I'f  flis  sis- 
ter, liut  a  little  lat-er  '.Mtmin  w  the  utferaiid  c inr rn'  i id  with 
the  Kmjiemr  of  Ausiiria  fur  iln-  An-lMlucliess  Mar:ii  I,  iii-v. 
By  this  mnrrm«,'(\  Awslria,  afler  iieini;  wfnki-ui'.l  a:iii  liuinili- 
HU'd,  W  a.--  )ira(  l  ii';il!y  adofiteii  an  a  il'.'j>riiiiri,l  -'.atr. 

7'he  ii»H»nin  invojiion, — Thp  ('!ii|irriir  iinw  h.iii  Unsurt! 
and  opportuiiily  for  the  furtln  r  ih \i  Iniiim nt  of  tiie  plans 
he  hftii  jiil'iptt'tr in  )Htifi.    \\  nh  thisfiiii  in         In-  i>nt«'rf<l 

Ujnill  a  (-1  miMiiTi  ial  [iiili<  v  win.  li  sn'i^'lit  a!  mn  r  tn  lliS'.irr 
thi'  iii'lriTiiili  :ii  r  I  if  I'lirii  tii.-iit  al  Kurnpi'  ain  I  I  In'  lirst  niuU'  iii 
of  l!riti>!i  Mipri'iiiarv.  i'rrliaps  thr  lalliT  wjt--  tin*  cai:*)-  i)f 
the  fociiii'r  :  Imt  w  lnt  Iht  lii^  Hrili-h  [Kiliry  w  a-  tin'  parent  <>r 

thechitiliif  lu>  poluv  mi  the  (  i  nit  ini-nl ,  In  rcuini  li  iiM  Imt 

!«<»ciirf  emit nii-htal  imlep*  U'leiiee  «ith'iiit  i  |i.>iiii,- aiMitii'iiiil 
iHU't-i  liv  liiejiti>  iif  nililll  |i  iluil  utnievat  ir.iis,  lie  aiiiicxed 
Hiilliiii(i  iitnl  e'lt  it  Up  iiii'i  nine  French  pniMtiecf*.  He 
rouiiih.-ii  iiiit  hi-v  Miterinr  frciiticr  ity  aiitie\iiijj  tlic  kiiiiril' iiii 
of  Wi-iiihalia  with  nil  the  trrritcirv  ailihii  frmu  I'riiM-ia 
after  TiNit,  He  extcMiid  thi-  northern  niaritime  hi.inler 
Si)  f(ir  R.S  t<i  include  Oldenburg,  which  wa>.  then  under  the 
{iriitertcirate  of  liussia.  These  evi  nts.  takiiiir  pliice  m  l-***!*. 
If!  10.  nnil  is^ll,  fnnvincwl  Russia  llmi  tliei->'  wan  no  possibil- 
ity i  if  [M-ac  except  l;>y  cru^hin;,'  thi-  ].ii«erof  Napoleon,  or 
bv  an  ackieiw|ei|v;ment  uf  a  Napuh-ciiic  suzernitity  ovt>r  the 
w'holeof  \V.".t.Tn  Kuriipe.  (ireat  Hntaiii  had  taken  that  pii>i- 
tioti  early  in  the  century.  The  A  iiNtriaii  marriaice.  I  he  liinli  nf 
a  Nnpnh'oiiie  lieir  iMay  11,  l^^lli.  the  looseno  witli  wiiieh 
Napole<»n  had  inler]ireteii  tiie  nhlifration*!  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  (  7jir  at  TiKil,  tlie  .■<ei/.iiif;  of  the  northern 
provinces — iiic!-.-  w  ere  eiiniifrli  Uj  complele  the  evidptiec.  and 
so  taken  t<'i,'eilier  were  till-  cause  of  the  war  with  Kiis«iia. 
Napoleon  new  had  Aufitria  and  Of-rmnny  under  hl^  eniilri  l, 
ami  entered  intu  the  war  with  the  n—i'tanci-  i>f  their  tnxips. 
Swwlen.  tliiiii^'ti  now  ruled  by  Ilernadot le.  fiinneil  (in  aliiance 
with  Ku->sia.  The  great  eont<-^t  therefni-T- iirixmht  tc;;i-tiii-r 
Great  Britain.  Sweijen,  and  Rii-is:;i  ..n  the  one  .-ide.  Fr.ince. 
Aii"*triH,  and  the  re--t  of  (ieniiiiny  on  tlie  ntlu-r.  (ireat 
Britain  at  w-ar  with  tlie  V .  S.,  mul  -itill  in  the  thick  oi  the 
contest  on  the-  Spanish  I'eiiiii-i.ia.  ci  .uM  I aki-  no  ptumineiit 
part  in  the  t'r-  at  s!  ru^'cle  now  alioiit  to  Ijogiu,  ^apuleon, 
witli  till*  lielp  iif  his  allies,  u)i.s  al.je  to  liegill  ilM  Inwiou 
with  an  army  of  more  tluni  t'.iKMWNt  men. 

Ttie  ^'enernl  plan  of  tli.-  ciiintinicn  was  Hke  all  flic  cain- 
pait'iis  of  Najfoli  on  iti  its  acL;re--ive  f,-u1nre-,  Imt  it  was 
fatally  defective  in  its  failine  in  take  ililn  a' eoiilit  llie  coli- 
dition  of  the  invailed  i  oimtry,  and  the  xpirii  of  the  iuvwied 
pecpliK  From  the  very  first  the  czar  refusetl  to  negotiate 
for  peA<'(>  sc.  loiii;  as  I  he  Fi>><i''h  were  upon  Riis-»!!iti  sciil. 
Eylau  and  l-'rieill.'in.i.  nd  lospeuk  of  Ke-s  lilorf  am!  Kuncps- 
dorf,  hiui  al/uiidwit ;y  shown  that  Ku~~ii(ii  SMhlier-  were 
among  the  most  forniidatilc  and  iK-rsistent  tiehlei-of  l-in- 
ropo.  It  is  (int>  of  tfie  most  siiicul,-ir  fa.  t-  in  I  In- e.iri*r  of 
Napoleon  thai  lie  diii  not,  per.  eive  the  eleinenis  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  re-.'i.rdeii  Kiissia  a-  lie  had  rei,'ard- d  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, and  ( ierinany.  His  receiil  experii  iicv  in  >paiu  sliouhl 
have  taiiclit  him  tiiui  ilw  eiieuiy  wosiM  'Kily  have  to  fid! 
back  in  or.lcr  to  inn;  him  on  to  certain  d.--tnh  tii.n.  as  I'.-'er 
the  (.Irent  iiad  lured  'iti  the  <->iin'fncrinL;  .-irimcs  of  (  liarle.-* 
Xll.  The  failure  of  N.ip.  h  i  n's  Ku-^iiiu  eauifuuifli  is  i)ftcn 
attributed  to  the  uuw.u,!.  d  s.  v-enty  of  the  wmJcr,  but  if 
tho  winter  hjid  l-ecu  no  inor.  severe  t !iaii  u--ii.-il,  t he  re-ul; 
must  have  luen  --uh-taiit i.-i.ly  tie-  satue.  The  number  re- 
turning would  imvc  lie.  [1  --oin.  wiiut  i;tealer,  but  tllB  Adlure 
of  the  eTy>ed;tion  woniu  have  lit-eii  .sciircL-ly  lesi*, 

.\a|M>Ie..n  aih  aiir  e  l  aiTos.s  the  Niemcu'oii  June  24,  1><1'.J. 
Thai  he  was  s. .  lute  iu  Itepimin^  the  campai^,  and  that  ho 
did  not  leave  \'Kna  until  July  HI.  sheiws  either  that  he  had  no 
adequate  uiiderst i.nditJK  of  what  was  before  him,  or  that 
mucliof  his  o:<i  eu(  rL,'y  w  as  air.  n  iy  fjoiie.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  divided  iiito  three  armies,  neither  of  which  could 
IM  bnniglit  to  A  dMtoivtt  engagenmit.  Bad  nwds  and  huge 


hajjj^ape-tniiti'i  delayed  the  advance.  The  French  iiusjjed 
forward  with  the  main  line  lj>-i»-een  the  riv.-rs  Hwiimsnd 
till'  Hniej.tr, evidently  intending  tostrikeat  Mos<ow.  Nupo- 
1. sin's  method  of  makiiii:  war  -upport  ;is<-lf  told  mpidly  u|ioii 
Uu»Aian  patience,  and  the  chtnior>-  for  a  hattle  at  K  ugtii  be- 
came irresiist ihie.  The  cznr,  in  answer  to  thi-  demands  for 
a  vigorous  resistance,  placed  Kiitiisotr  in  i  .  immati.l  of  thi» 
entire  Hui«ian  force,  a  fact  that  indicated  a  i  haiiv'e  .  f  |ii.-l- 
iey.  Th<>  battle  of  Borodujo,  one  of  the  nio--t  sang^iiiiiary 
i  f  nioilern  times,  follower!  oii  S-pt.  7,  atni  left  nhcul  (ttl.OOi) 
men  ou  the  field.  The  French  were  victorious;  but  ther 
did  riot  pri--s  their  advantage,  at  id  relatively  Un  v  win?  no 
stronger  than  before.  <»n  fTie  1-tth  tliev  elit«  red  M. -;•««:, 
but  were  siirpri.Hed  to  tind  it  practically  dewrted.  The 
iioxf  tdjrht  flr«'S  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  These, 
licL'till  hy  the  governor  of   .Moscusv    h.-fure   the  evacUHtioll. 

hud  pr'ilialily  lici-n  kept  up  lt\  Ivn-si.-iu-.  [tartly  in  the  inter- 
e~t^  of  patri'-iti-m  and  partlv  in  the  iiit«'resis  of  plunder. 
.Na]   !e,.n  wa.-.  ohliged  to  cMicuate  the  Knrtnlin  almost  iiii- 

llieiliiitely  afti.  r  oci  upv  mi;  it.  NV'hat  was  next  to  >>e  don«t 
\\  ould  th-  c/,ar  liecotiate  for  |M-aei- f  The  pn'Wtrf  U(m>D 
him  hy  faintdii-arti-ii  i  oiiiie:(o:>  w as  very  great  ;  hui'  .'sicin, 
a  repie-eiitat  iv  e  of  (leriiiativ.  and  Jackson,  a  r»;pre-.  Ilia- 
li\e  of  driiit  Il.'itaiii,  nr^'cd  the  opposite  coursi'  wit/, 
iniu  hi  coneiii  y  that  the  ca»r  sIoikI  linn.  N'np<>l«'fiii  hesilJittii 
-ix  Weeks  I.ef'.n  leaving  Mosc<iw.  .\fter  lilovvii,g  up  the 
Kremlin  he  ahaiidoned  the  old  cajiital  <>ct.  'Jit,  l{«i-nii!.« 
f.r  the  Kii^siiin  atiuy  were  coming  in  from  e\i-ry  ipiart.r. 
while  the  force  of  Napol.  on  was  constantly  glowing  wcck.t. 
He  turned  southward  in  the  ho[ie  of  richer  ticM-.  h  it  lir 
could  not  bring  the  enemy  to  a  dec-isive  liattie,  au.i  w,v< 
iibliged  to  return  to  the  north.  He  reached  Sine;,  iisk  ei. 
N'or.  %.  Winter  came  on  w  i<  h  unusual  severity  to  ei»iij|»iet« 
tlie  Work  already  far  atlvaiic,-d.  The  sufferings  of  the  re- 
treat form  onp  of  (be  most  melancholy  pngf-i  of  history. 
As  in  Fu'yjit  and  in  Spain,  Na["ili-on  left  tlie  defeated  army 
ill  the  hands  of  siiliordinatcjs  and  returned  lo  Franc.-.  Pass- 
ing through  I'olatid  and  Germany  in  di-^guisc  he  n  iebed 
r'artt  in  the  early  part  of  IkH-emlnr.  After  unparfille!«l 
sutTer-.tigs.  a  rt'iuiiant  of  the  army  tottensi  into  \'ilna 
the  ev.-niiig  of  the  i(t h  of  tlic  samc  month.  It  is  eiitimated 
I  hat  hy  hatth'.  )iy  disea.-e,  )>y  fltamtion,  Aodbj  troit,  h^a 
million  men  had  [»  rislu-d. 

Th*  Leipzig  ('ninjnityn.— The  disastei-s  of  the  Ku—tiir. 
campaign  seemed  to  ]ire<  i].iiate  the  di-tnist  and  di^  otitiiit 
that  Were  now  everywhere  prevalent.  Fven  in  France  tli.' 
old  ferv<»r  for  the  ein]H-ror  wii-s  gone.  The  i  ..u'-i  rip'ioos 
had  drained  the  cuintry  of  ahlediodied  men.  and  the  levies 
for  the  great  Kufanaa  movement  ha.l  met  with  s,.  iiiii,-h 
iip[i.i-i'i-.n  that  young  men  were  willing  to  nLnim  ttniii- 
sflvf»  la  order  to  l»e  exempt  frr>m  the  service.  Na]>(.|i  ..-r-^ 
dejiartHre  for  the  war  evok.'d  no  enthusi.asm,  and  ins  itturn 
wn-*  met  with  onniioiis  inditlercnce.  i>till  ills  getmi^  wivs 
ahle  to  pr.  V.  tit  liny  general  ijprising  in  France.  Ii.  lo  r- 
niany  tin-  sniintioii  was  far  diffprent.  Thoujrh  Pnis-in  ;ind 
.\u-l  ria,  as  \\:]\  a-  lie'  confederal  ion  of  t  (i.-  Hh  in.-,  had  1»>  n 
drawn  into  the  Husv;an  exfusiition.  they  had  f.night  w ilti- 
out  /cal.  and  «er.-  |irol.idily  not  dissat  i-Hed  witli  the  result. 
The  Prussian  contingent  in  the  iiort h  and  the  Austrian  in 
the  south  had  not  shared  tic  fat<  of  the  French.  The  sie- 
?m!  f'lr  :i  e.  riera!  rev.. It  was  the  cur^e  of  Pnis'^ia,  Fi^-lu- 
M.it~hal  \  oi k,  1. 1 niiinaurling  ti  Prussian  «  ing  of  the  inwul- 
ilig  uriliy.  and  sci  ing  lliat  the  tide-  had  tlinii'd,  al.au.l 'ti.si 
the  cause  of  lie-  l-'r.'tich.  nn.l  put  himself  at  the  liend  ..f  'in- 
opfMisition  to  Napokttn.  The  nioveineni  was  . .nta::iuus 
and  soon  amounft-il  to  a  iiopuhir  iijirisiuc  ihroiiLrhoni  Prus- 
sia. It  »•««  now  found  fiow  elTectually  tlie  Napoleniuc  re- 
ipiireii:.  lit  that  the  army  should  I>e  kept  down  to  I'J.tNKi  men 
hud  I.e.  11  ,>i\oided.  !?y  t.-rnis  of  short  si-rvicc  an.i  rig  TMH* 
drill  ne.iilvall  the  voiiiig  men  iri  the  country  ha-l  pas-<sl 
]n"o  iiml  out  of  the  army,  and  had  recenod  a  go...!  niilitaxj 
traiiiinL;  in  the  course  ..f  the  six  years  thai  had  ela[ised  since 
tiie  P.ac-  .if  Tjl-it.  Ill  a  few  moiiilis  the  I'ru.ssiaa  army 
amoiini.d  to  --om.  ^."iri.iXKi  rnen.  In  Austria  the  movement 
was  slower,  owing  t..  the  btiiid  that  luui  been  est nbli«hf»4 
by  the  niHrriiL.'-  and  the  birth  of  an  luir;  luii  Napcleen 
twice  n-fused  d^  linite  ofTfr^  by  .\nstria,  looking  toward  the 

establishment  I. f  pea<  n  ii  basis  that  would  hav  e  st  cured 

Krt-neh  retention  of  a  large  part  td  the  conquered  temtory. 
The  r.  -lilt  .  f  th.  refusals  was  that  Austria  joined  the  new 
coalition  witli  Prussia  and  Unwtia.  The  campaigns  that  fol- 
lowed ia  1813  w.  r.  intricate,  and  for  a  long  time  without 
deciaive  results.  11  was  the  general  policy  w  the  aliies,  in- 
spind  by  Scluuubont,  the  otguilttng  nlUtur  feniitf  «< 
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 to  ttfdd  ffmmtX  «Bp|MMiiti,  «iio«b(  wton  tbiy 

codlA  n  fottgbt  wnJi  wwnfwt  adTiiitagCk  Tlw  Iwitln  m 
Lfltasn,  Baatsoi,  and  IhwdMi  favo  NupolMD  wne  wlvan- 
tafB,  bat  ww«  not  loUoiied  up  with  «iwrfT,  and  were  bj 
no  flUADt  dwMn,  Biaeter  nit  and  iomm  N«r  at  the 
KvUlMsfa.  NapohoD  twined  •  gnnd  dMiini  of  bobiing 
Scbwirtaenberg  wd  tb«  AmtriHiM  in  di«ek  with  the  cor|>s 
of  Slaent  In  tbe  mtb,  whil*  be  advanmil  ru{jiiil.v  ujpon  his 
mltieB  in  tbs  novtb.  wd,  attar  defeating  thea.  ntiiming  nod 
cratbing  ths  AnrtiiaiM ;  but  tbe  design  cuubi  not  b«  carrifld 
out  bMsan  «1  dw  inbannt  -waakneaa  of  the  Mtoatioo.  At 
the  dedsiTa  momant  Bavaria  tiinw  off  ber  alleciance  to  Nap 
pohon  and  Jotaad  th*  alHM»  Woatphalia  mndiwad  Jerom% 
and  tha  cwuedCTatioo  d  the  Rbina  ghowgd  rooh  arnnintaka- 
ble  al|rna  of  didonllr  a»  to  thmtan  tba  ampcror'a  commu- 
nieationa  with  Pianoai  For  theia  mai^  naaoos  the  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Morat  was  onable  to  keep  Schwartx- 
enbeifr  in  dieek,  and  BUcber,  followed  by  Beniaaotte.  vigor- 
ously pr««ied  book  the  focct-^  from  the  north.  The  aUiea 


tapidly  conoantiated  about  Leipzig,  and  Xapolaom 
peW  either  to  tg\i  a  gnat  battU  or  to  wiihdnw.  Hede- 
eMedtorfikanMialennuRBMat  HleloiceatliH] 
*   .wbiUtEiitottheallie*,  Ai 


abont  llMAnOnien.  wbtia  tbat  of  tiie  aiJie*,  Aaatriana,  umip 
riaaa,  Rttaeiana»  Prassiaas»  and  Swedes  exoeeded  SOOyOOQ. 
The  alUea  bagan  Uw  aittaek  on  the  momiag  ot  Oct.  19,  and 
the  batUc  ooatinoed  antU  tbe  IMh.  The  defeat  waa  so  dla- 
aatroQs  to  Napoleon  that  be  was  able  to  leaeae  only  about 
§0,000  men  iAm  tb«  wreck  of  bis  araj.-  The  gaimons  on 
the  Elba,  tbe  Odor,  and  the  ViKtubwan  kit  nnsnpnorted 
and  sunovaded  by  enemies,  so  tbat  the  total  kes  to  tbe 
Ffendi  oouM  baraly  bare  been  mvob  less  than  175^000, 

1%»  Jttuitmm  tf  IVaae*.— After  the  disastrous  battle  ot 
Leinxig  Vnolsoa  doarly  laado  his  way  baek  to  ths  Rbiae, 
whtia  his  flanks  and  raar  were  oonstantly  hanused  by  the 
toffoes  of  BlBeber  and  8chwartz«'id><>rg.  Austria  attempted 
to  nagotiato  for  a  pannaaent  Mac-e  on  the  basis  of  the 
**  natural  boundariaa.,*  i.  a.  the  Alps,  the  J^ynaees.  and  the 
Rhino:  but  Napoleon  was  unwfliing  to  abanihin  Oannany, 
and  so  lost  tbs  last  ehaaee  of  saving  Holland,  Belgium,  Co- 
logne. Heats,  and  Maabeim.  In  nie  westward  movement 
tiMt  followed,  BlQch.>r  eroesed  the  Bhina  at  Manbetm  with 
about  80,000  men,  and  Sebwartienbeig  at  Basel  wtth  no 
lass  than  lOOyOOOb  The  dafonslva  om^fu^  now  fought 
bj  Napoleon  gave  abundant  s^enoa  that  his  masterly 
stiategw  abili&  was  in  no  wtj  diadnlshsd.  Wellington, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  dfaornainath^;  of  mOttary  cntics, 
ohaiacleriaed  it  as  "very  brilliant,  prohnblj  t\w  nitU-st  <>f  nil 
bis  pertormanoes.'*  Id  a  general  way  his  {xilicy  may  tw 
dasimbed  as  a  datennbiatiun  to  prevent  tbe  two  invaiiiing 
armiea  from  uniting^  and  by  keeping  between  the  two, 
striking  out  to  tbe  n»bt  and  left  as  there  might  be  oppor- 
tnnity.  The  fovoes  of  the  Fi«ndi  probably  cud  not  exceed 
one-thiid  thonnmbenol  the  alUes.  At  ta  BothUia  Na- 

S)lcon  was  defeated,  and  bis  eaass  now  seemed  h9pelea8. 
lacher  poshed  on  with  characteristic  eaeT|ry»  Sebwartz- 
enbeig  with  cliaiaetaristio  caution.  With  auiost  unpn;- 
eedentod  foBoa  aad  diill  tho  mighty  Frenchman  tbmw  hie 
army  upon  ilia  advancing  forces  ot  Pmaaia.  and  not  flu 
from  TiOTea  dafbaliad  them  three  times  in  sncoesslon,  bo- 
twaan  Feb.  10  and  14  Ba  than  tamed  upon  the  beets  of 
Sdiwartsoibeiig,  wbioh  wna  advaacing  along  the  Sehia  on 
the  way  to  PUns^  and  defbated  tbem  at  Nangie  and  tfonte- 
nan  after  a  series  of  amvaments  which  shower  I  extriMmli- 
nary  skilL  An  smaistioa  followed  in  tbe  cloeiing  days  of 
F<  Uruan^  but  the  anaaiies  oonM  not  agree  upon  terms  of 
iHfwx,  na  aulas  bad  diaooversd  that  Aapdecn  was  now 
supported  with  no  entbnslaam  by  tbe  FzencK  and  th^  th«r»> 
fore  demanded  that  the  boundaries  should  be  established 
on  tbe  basis  of  tha  France  of  Louis  XVI.  Tbe  empemr 
soomf ully  refused  to  consider  these  tSTms,  and  tbe  war  so- 
eotdlngly  was  taonwed.  BlOcher  had  recovered  aad  unitotl 
with  the  Aastriab  fovea  on  tbe  Seine.  Napoleon  fought 
two  disastrous  batUes  at  Craonne  and  Laon,  in  which  he 
kat  nearly  a  fonnb  of  his  army.  He  now  adopted  a  oonrse 
which  etmld  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  anything  but 
desperation— ha  tlnaw  himself  in  tbe  rear  of  the  enetny 
ana  eallad  for  iMnforosmants  from  die  troops  shut  up  in 
tha  feTtrMSos  afong  tbe  Rhine.  This  movement  left  the 
way  to  Paria  open  for  the  allic!<.  Having  alr<-iulv  di-teov- 
ereo  a  formldaiaa  conspiracy  in  the  city,  led  by  Talleyrand, 
to  repudiate  Napoleon,  they  did  not  iMsitata  to  march  di- 
rectly upon  the  capital.  Manaont  and  Mortter  made  an 
honorabia  bat  ftaitms  defense,  and  on  Mar.  20  the  united 
amlaa  taadisd  tbe  heights  of  Uootmaitre,  The  capitnla^ 


tlon  was  signed  on  tho  evaning  of  tha  aama  day.  Hean- 
wbila  Napoleon,  finding  no  foroee  to  meal  him  in  his  east- 
ward movement,  and  fearing  that  thaaUkawara  marohing 
upon  Paris,  turned  weetwara  onos  moia  aad  nailisd  a  vif> 
lage  near  Ftoitajnablean  hefors,  on  tha  evening  irf  the  SOth, 
ho  beard  the  tairibia  news  that  tha  capital  waa  in  tba  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  sent  an  embasqy  at  once  to  treat  for 
peace,  bat  the  allies  were  in  no  haste.  Strange  scenes  iu 
Pariii  met  theqresof  the  envoys.  Aievolotion  was  eveiry> 
where  going  on  fior  tbe  puriKise  of  overihtowing  Naimleon 
and  reinstating  the  Bourbons.  TaUeytand  a^uml  the 
allies  tbat  jpubwt  opmion  waa  ready  for  a  eompkte  rupudia* 
tion  of  Ai^leania  anthority.  The  eiar,  smarting  still 
nnder  tiw  rsaiembrancas  ot  WM,  waa  in  ooodition  to  dic- 
tate the  policy;  and  answer  was  tuaUy  letatned  that  the 
allies  wonld  not  treat  with  Napoleon  or  with  any  one  of  his 
name.  The  enii>en>r  bad  gathered  abont  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  an  armr  of  80,000  men,  and  now  prepared  to  renew  tiie 
attack;  bat  the  extent  to  wmeh  the  poison  of  discontent  and 
distrust  had  permeated  all  Iwmiehes  of  tha  service,  as  well 
aa  of  tha  Government,  was  now  remalsd.  While  Marmont 
himself  was  treating  wfth  the  aUiea  as  an  envoy  of  Nupo- 
Icon,  his  corps,  90j000  strong,  deserted  the  standard  of  the 
emperor  and  passed  over  to  tha  encnnr.  Even  wome  thau 
this,  the  Senate,  which  ever  since  1804  bad  been  his  Mbserv- 
ient  tooL  now  proclaimed  that  Napoleon  bad  forfaited  hie 
crown.  The  popnlaee  tore  down  the  empcnt^  statue  from 
the  column  ct  Ansterlits.  and  evidences  of  bis  name  ware 
niddlyaflimed.  Seeing  that  tlie  contest  could  not  longer 
ba  carried  on  wftbont  mvil  war,  the  emperor  signed  an  un- 
loonditlonal  a^  li'  i<fi.>n  on  Apr.  ft,  1814  Tbe  evidenoes  of 
defleeliMt  on  the  of  tba  oflloeni  he  had  raised  to  (H>wer 
tormented  him  with  the  kqpieaalon  that  he  was  forsaken 
aad  axecrated  by  mankind.  In  a  floomant  of  anguish  he 
swallowed  poi:M>n.  but  tha  dose  did  not  prove  fotaL  Tlw 
allies  decided  to  plac«  the  Comto  de  Ptorenoe  on  the  throma 
as  Louis  XVUI.f  and  to  banish  Napoleon  to  the  iidand  of 
Elba,  ndding  a  touching  and  meaaombla  larewell  to  4m 
soldiers  of  his  guard  at  Fontainebleau,  ha  was  soon  on  bis 
way  to  tha  Uttla  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  ha  passed 
thvough  tha  towns  tbat  had  been  made  desolate  by  the  com- 
mercial destruction  of  his  continental  system,  he  waa  da- 
noun  ectl  a»  «  monster  of  crime,  and  the  cause  of  all  tba 
sufferings  at  tha  French  people.  At  Avignon  tha  crowd 
attacked  tha  cairfawea  and  wanteil  to  throw  bha  into  tba 
RlWtna  Ha  was  obfiged  to  dLsguise  himself,  and  mon  than 
once  his  life  seeme^l  to  In-  in  extreme  danger. 

7A«  Voto-lpo  Cam/Mittftk—Scarealy  had  Napdiem  landed 
on  tba  Uand  ol  his  extw  when  new  troubles  btrkb  out  In 
Frsnoe.  Louu  XVIII.,  and  those  ha  calkd  about  Urn,  not 
only  re-establiBhed  many  of  the  moat  offenriva  fcatum  of 
the  old  Bourbon  ffoTemmeot,  but  imsettled  domestic  alMrs, 
played  havoc  with  tha  positions  of  publie  me»,  and  threw 
the  titles  of  estates  Into  dire  coafvsion.  These  changes,  so 
sudden  and  fotolerable,  were  enough  tn  themselves  to  sug- 
gest a  new  revdntion,    Meantima  the  old  soldiers,  who 


had  been  loft  in  the  garrisons  or  as  piisonen  in  Germany, 
probably  dOOfiOO  in  number,  came  stiaaialng  bade  Into 
France  with  thrir  enthosiaam  for  their  chief  tmabated. 
Tba  oongrem  at  Vienna,  called  to  settle  all  disputed  ques- 
tions arinng  from  tbe  new  conditions.  adtie<l  to  the  dlBoon- 
tentSk  Meeting  in  September,  the  plenipteniiaries  pesaed 
the  whote  of  tbe  winter  without  completing  their  worn,  but 
as  the  months  passed  on  It  became  apjMirent  that  fVnnce 
woulil  in  the  end  be  humiliated  aad  the  areat  powcia  would 
be  greatlv  enriched.  In  all  these  fheto  Napoleon  aaw  what 
be  thought  to  ba  an  Mnwitanity  to  revive  the  old  loyalty 
to  bimsel  t  He  formed  tha  desperate  resolution  to  abandon 
EUw  and  place  UnMalf  at  the  head  of  tbe  malcontents.  Set- 
ting sail  irith  about  1,100  soldiers  on  Feb.  20, 1815,  he  landed 
Mar.  1  near  Chansft  He  had  not  miDgndged  the  feelings  of 
the  old  soldiery,  for  be  was  at  ooet,  whenver  he  appeared, 
hailed  with  aodamatlmia  of  joy.  On  Mar.  18,  at  Lyons,  he 
issued  an  imperial  decree  dissolving  the  chambers  esteb- 
lished  byLouia  XvilL  and  summoning  an  extraonlinnrr 
meeting  in  th(>  Field  of  Hay.  On  Mar.  19  tiie  king  Ictt 
Ptiris :  on  th,^  tvtth  the  emperor  arrived.  Although  the  peo- 
ple geiiei  uUy  inaintained  a  sullen  silence,  tba  siMdtm  wero 
enthuHiaatic  Msoy  ot  the  old  commanders  Hocked  to  his 
side,  and  he  soon  had  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men ; 
but,  as  so  often  brfore,  he  hsd  not  estimated  tiie  powers  of 
his  enemies  aright.  On  Mar.  18  tha  news  of  bis  buidln^ 
in  France  reached  the  repreaentativsa  of  the  powers  at  Vi- 
enna. The;  at  once  forgot  their  dilterences  and  proclaimed 
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bim  "u  «n«my  and  distarbCT  ol  tb*  pMW  of  thts  world." 
Od  tlia  SSth  tho  new  ooalition  mu  ligiMd,  wnd  the  troops 
everywhere  mdn-hing  toward  home,  were  OBdoBed  to  halt 
and  fall  into  line  for  the  coming  campaign.  The  allies  put 
at  ontc  700,000  men  into  the  field,  and  the  reserves  at  their 
distH>sal  were  probably  twic«  ais  many  more.  Napoleon 
early  in  June  coinnianiled  about  200,000.  When  the  cam- 
paign began,  on  June  12.  the  emperor's  force  numbenMl 
122,401.  The  allies  consisted  of  Gre^t  Britain,  Prussia,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria,  besides  the  subordinate  states  of  Oermany, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  fiT>*t  great 
battle,  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  en>peror  coiili  I  U'.ii  now 
lon^  be  postponed.  Napoleon  advanced  with  characteristic 
rapidity.  Uis  |dui  was  to  strike  in  liet  ween  his  eiienues,  as 
he  had  so  often  successfully  done  before,  and  defeat  them 
individually  l^efore  thev  could  unite.  The  army  under 
Wellington,  consisting  o^  British,  IloUandsra,  Belgians,  and 
Germans,  nurabeml  i05,t>50  and  was  atationed  at  Brussels. 
Tho  Prussian  army  of  BlQchcr,  numbenne  more  than  lld,- 
000  well-<lisciplined  troops,  was  approBoEbg  from  the  EL 
to  join  his  British  ally.  Napoleon  s  parp(«e  was  to  pre- 
vent their  union  and  to  defeat  first  tlie  one  and  then  the 
other.  On  .lum-  lU  tho  French  and  Pnissiaus  fought  at 
LigBv.  liiit  ihi-  Pru&sians,  though  defeated,  were  Mile  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  in  good  or«ler.  Na|><:>leon  now 
made  the  mistake  of  mpposing  that  BlQcher  withdrew  to 
the  E.  by  war  of  Namur,  while  in  fact  he  took  the  road  N. 
leading  to  Vfuvre,  a  village  about  8  miles  BL  of  Waterloo. 
Marshal  Grouchy,  with  a  strong  French  force  of  alx)Ut  33,- 
000  men,  was  ordered  to  pursue  BlUcher  and  prevent  his  junc- 
tion with  Wellington.  Grouchy  naturally  took  the  Namur 
road  i]istea<l  of  that  to  Wavre.  The  mistake  at  Ligny  led 
to  another  that  was  still  more  important.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Ligny.  Napoleon's  army,  only  about  15  or  18  miles 
from  that  of  Wellington,  if  the  old-time  energj*  had  b«en 
shown,  could  have  overtaken  Wellington  by  Oenappc  and 
Nivelles  in  time  to  fight  the  Imtll.-  on  the  VfUk,  The  night 
of  the  16th  N'apolvtm  passed  at  11'  urus,  a  Tttlafa  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Ligiiv,  though  the  left  of  hia  army,  under  Ney, 
wa5  at  (juatre  bras.  The  delays  that  now  occurred  have 
baffled  many  of  the  critioL  but  the  mr>st  rm-cnt  investiga- 
lioltt  have  shown  that  Napoleon  wns  "  >  mercomc  with 
fatigue  anil  illnes-s  on  the  evening  of  the  lUth  that  he  went  to 
bed  iiumed!i»t<;Iv  after  the  battle,  and  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  (Usturbed  till  late  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth.  lie 
reache<l  Ugny  about  no<m,  where  he  heard  that  BlDcher  had 
moved  towani  the  X.  Going  to  tjuatre  Bias  eariy  in  the 
afternoon,  he  Ieamc<l  thai  W  cllington  had  fallen  back  to 
the  high  ground  S.  of  Waterhw.  Furious  rains  retarded 
the  tnovoinent  of  the  army,  but  before  dark  the  hemls  of 
the  em|>cror*s  columns  n-achod  the  hills  in  front  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  le!«  than  2  milw  .S.  of  Wellington's  line.  If,  in 
th'"  foursc  (if  t*ii-  night,  the  army  hml  moved  forward  so  as 
t<i  ih.'  iiiiiii  k  at  daybreak,  the  result  niij^ht  have  been 

different,  but,  noiwithstandiuK  the  fact  that  Na|)oleon  knew 
of  BItli'her's  movemetit,  the  French  army  was  so  slow  in 
coming  into  line  that  it  was  n<Mm  of  the  18lh  l>efore  the 
battle  began.  The  delay  is  not  very  Nitisfactorily  cxi;iiiiHi-il 
by  Na|M>leoti'.>(  ovcr-couMdence  in  his  own  destiny  and  his 
underestimate  of  the  power  of  bis  fcx's:  and  it  can  not  prop- 
erly I  te  iittrilnited  to  the  rain,  since  (he  defeated  army  of 
BlQcher  was  able  to  mlvanre  a  much  greater  distance  over  in- 
ferior roads.  It  is  evident  thut  t  he  N'mKileim  of  Waterloo  was 
not  the  N'opoleon  of  Marengo  or  Auslerlitx.  When  the  attack 
began  the  French  <'olumn.s  wen-  thrown  against  the  British 
stjuares  with  the  fury  of  ilespiTalion.  Attacks  were  re- 
peat (^1  on  the  British  right,  on  tlie  left,  and  on  the  center. 
About  four  o'chM'k  the  im|H  riu]  forces  captured  the  impor- 
tant stratotfic  juoitit  nt  La  Have  Sainte.  A  gap  was  now 
o]H-ned  in  the  British  lines,  aiic\  NapoU'on  followed  up  the 
advantage  by  an  aita<-k  »f  (he  guaiNl :  but  the  head  of  the 
J'russian  columns,  under  Bnlon,  had  already  reached  the 
fleld.  anil  at  this  inoiiicii'  Hlili  her's  veterans  cjimc  on  as  an 
jrrt'sistible  n  n-nforci-ini  rii .  Tlin  i'mssian  force  charged 
upon  the  French  riglit  with  impetuosity.  The  French 
forowwere  thrown  into  some  i-onfusion,  when  Wellington 
onlert'd  a  general  charge  along  (he  whole  line.  This  move- 
ment not  otdv  dc<-ided  the  day,  but  drove  the  imi>erial  army 
from  the  Held.  The  pursuit  wn.«  followed  up  with  so  much 
energy  l)y  the  victors  that  the  Frencli  army  wa<  shattered 
in  pieces,  and  the  fni;;ments  were  s«Mit  living  in  all  direc- 
tions toward  the  frontier.  Naiwleon  himself  hastened  to 
Paris  to  make  an  appeal  to  tne  chambers,  and.  if  poasu 
blib  to  np«ir  the  onwbing  diautier.   Hia  appod  fell  on 


insensible  ears.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  abdi< 
cation. 

Final  AbdietUuM,  SanUhment,  and  Death. — He  pro- 
claimed his  son  Napoleon  IL,  but.  notwithstanding  thii>  fact, 
the  chambers  s«t  up  a  provisional  government.  Tho  Hllivii, 
under  the  impetuous  counsels  of  BlQcher.  pressed  on  to 
Paris.  Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  resist  the 
current,  and,  acoordingly,  he  decidetl  to  embark  for  Amer- 
ica ;  but  on  re^'hing  La  iUichclle  he  found  the  harbor  thor- 
oughly guarde<l  by  British  cruisers,  and  so  changed  hi^ 
purpose.  On  Julv  15  he  placed  himself  under  the  flaf  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  receive«l  on  board  the  Bellerojiiion 
with  high  honors.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  prince  regent  declaring  that  he  "committed  himself  to 
the  protection  'if  tlie  h\y%  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
persevering,  anil  iln'  nuisi,  generous  of  nb  foes";  but  the 
coalition  had  learned  a  lesson  at  Elba.  In  a  few  days  the 
British  Government  decided  upon  its  course.  The  dignified 
protest  of  the  emperor  was  disregarded,  and  early  in  Aufust 
the  great  exile  was  on  his  way  to  the  rocky  island  otSC 
ilelena,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  where,  after  six  yean  of 
mental  and  physical  distress,  he  died,  >lay  5,  1831,  after 
much  Mifferinp.  from  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach.  In  his  last 
will  he  di>tnl>uti'il  hia  fortune  with  munificent  forethoojllt, 
and  expressed  his  desire  that  his  remains  might  "  repose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  amid  the  people  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well."  This  wish  was  respectwl  by  the  British 
Government,  but  the  remains  were  not  removed  until  1840. 
In  that  year  the  "  solitary  tomb  under  the  willow-tree  was 
opened,  the  winding  sheet  was  rolled  bat  k  with  pious  car«L 
and  the  features  of  the  hero  were  exposed  to  tne  view  of 
the  spectators.  So  perfectly  hatl  the  Wly  l>een  embalmed 
that  the  features  were  undeeayed.  the  countenance  serene, 
even  a  smile  on  ihe  and  his  dress  the  same,  since  im- 
mort«!iz«l  in  statuary,  as  when  he  stood  on  the  fields  of 
Aust'  rlitz  and  Jena."  The  remains  of  the  mighty  dead 
reached  Paris  early  in  December,  and  on  tho  15lh,  followed 
by  a  pro<'«ssion  of  600,000  peoide,  were  deposited  in  their 
final  resting-place  tinder  the  (tome  of  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

General  Etlimale  of  hi»  Career, — Taken  all  in  all.  Napo- 
leon was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  nunlem  masteirs  in  the 
art  of  war.  In  tlKiee  militar)*  combitwtions  which  an 
known  as  strategy  he  has  never  had  ati  e<|ual.  and  he  was 
so  consummate  a  master  of  details  that  he  could  often  pre- 
dict to  a  day  or  an  hour  the  time  when  a  remote  result 
would  be  accomplisheil.  By  a  kind  of  inspiration  or  intui- 
tion be  was  able  to  delect  the  weakest  point  in  the  policy  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  had  unrivded  skill  in  throwing  himself 
iMween  the  opiMi«ing  forces  and  beating  them  in  detached 
parts.  The  b«fldness  and  swiftness  of  hts  movements  often 
stunned  and  almost  |»aralyfe»l  hi>  foe-.  If  be  met  with  re» 
verse*,  he  was  t>ften  able  to  conceal  them  by  some  achieve- 
ment that  s«*emed  to  cover  evcrjthing  with  a  blaze  of  glory. 
Bv  means  of  his  bulletius  and  report.s  he  kept  an  impression 
oi  bis  invincible  power  in  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
the  people,  and  it  long  so<'rii<  <l  to  many  of  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  Europe  that  hi>  iiiif'<!rial  system  would  be  perma- 
nently eslabliKlie<l.  St  iipetulous  as  were  his  successes,  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  his  career  will  show  that  his  failures  were 
still  greater.  It  is  not  |)robable  Ibat  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  had  any  clearly  defined  jtolicy  in  view.  IJe  was. 
in  a  very  exceptional  sense,  a  pro«luct  of  revolution,  and  yet 
he  was  s<>  far  from  having symjiathy  with  revoluliotiary  ideas 
that  he  reinstateil  many  of  the  most  offensive  features  that 
the  revolution  hat!  overthrown.  When  he  came  into  the  rcvo- 
hitionary  current  and  sought  to  control  it.  he  saw  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  wiehl  all  the  foir.  s  <  f  France  was  to 
unite  them  against  the  traditionar)-  foe  of  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  France  hwl  been  almoist  conslaiitly 
at  war  with  Great  Britain*.  The  result  had  In-en  huniiliating 
to  the  French  in  the  extreme.  William  III.  and  Marlbor- 
ough had  beaten  the  French  on  the  Continent;  and  the 
statesmanship  of  ChatliHiii  Im  l  accomplished  the  stuftendous 
result  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Amerii  n  >un\  i  ut  of  India. 

A  general  hatrwl  of  the  British  was  as  il>  :    ■        u  factor  in 

French  life  from  1775  to  1800  as  was  batnd  uf  llic  Germans 
durinp  the  generation  following  1870.  Connected  with  this 
lint  red  wius  a  natural  desire  to  lecover  what  had  been  lost. 
When  Na|Hile<>n  came  u|Km  the  toeoe,  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  at  war.  NHi>ole<in  found  in  this  fact  the  grvat- 
c»t  of  opportunities.  His  Egyptian  campai^  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  blow  at  British  power  in  toe  East,  and  its  de- 
si^  aa  ireU  M  ito  faOttn,  WM  niada  «U  th*  m«i«  oooqiicaans 
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wlicn  he  sont  Sebastiani  to  explore  the  fouiilry  with  a  viow  ' 
to  a  new  attack.  The  refusal  of  Great  Uriiui'n  to  jriv<-  up  ; 
Malta  in  (-'onwqiinnreof  these  new  revelations  led,  as  we  have 
scvu,  it>  n  rrtii'WHl  of  I  lie  war  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
Thi?  (^iil'issnl  [in  jMiruiions  for  the  invasion  of  England  fol- 
io wuil  :  hut  Pia  siircoedeil  in  forming  a  continental  coalition, 
and  France  was  now  nJOjp'il  to  fl^'ht  nnt  finiv  Great  Britain 
but  Austria  and  Kusnia  us  wol  1.  .\  - 1  h,-  Fi-l-ir  Ii  llect  had  been 
unnhle  to  kt»ep  Nelson  from  pimrilin;:  thi'  L'hiiiinel.  Nnpnl«>nn 
SAW  thdt  tlie  clmiices  iif  Ji  hiici  I'^sfiil  iiivnsi(>n  wore  diuly  l.ie- 
coinini;  less  luiil  Ir-is,  atnl  art  nr<iin>:ly  lie  chiintri'il  bis  purpose 
ami  lii'tonuiiK'il  ti>  strike  the  I!riti-h  allies  instead  of  Great 
Britain  hers<-lf,  I  hii  ami  Austerlitz  concealed  the  defeat  at 
BoulofTtie.  us  Mnreiii;i>  Inid  <  ■  au  ealcil  the  defeat  in  Egypt. 
The  wfir  with  I'rnssifi,  wliirh  hi  j^an  with  Jena  iui<\  enitel 
with  Frie'lliuiil  ami  Tilsit.  hiimiliat«d  the  jwii|ile  of  Fred- 
erick the  tireat.  and  by  so  di>irjif  prefjared  the  way  for  the 
Nemesisof  t.eip/if^anil  Watt-rlfKi :  hut  «venthetuinnltsof  tliis 
great  wanlid  not  turn  Na[Kileon  for  an  instant  from  Ihe  lineof 
hi-s  jrr-»at  iiurjM.se.  Tlie  anniliilatiiin  of  the  I'leneh  navy  at 
Trafalgar  sleiwcii  the  ureal  ronijiicror  the  litter  futility  <)f 
reiiewinj,'  the  [irojert  i  if  iin  asinii  ;  hut  the  Merlin  decree  was 
aimed  at  the  ^tvnu-  result.  By  deslrnuni,'  ciiininercial  rela- 
tions wil  h  eotil  inental  markets  he  helieved  tliatdreaf  Urilaiii 
<*ould  he  siitjdiicd  ;  Ijiit  ill  euder  to  aceumpliah  this  pur]Hj(»e 
ho  must  ch'sc  ull  the  port<  of  Kumpe.  The  Spanish  Penin- 
sula anil  the  Hiivsian  Ihiltie  [lorts  were  still  open.  The 
Spanish  war  was  liriuit;ht  on  tiy  s<'ndin;,'  his  Itrother  to  Mad- 
lid  and  .luiiot  to  l'ortu>,'al  for  the  pur[H>se  of  completing 
the  bltK'kadi-  in  the  Peninsula;  and  he  hrou^iht  on  the  Ku.s- 
sian  war,  with  all  its  liorriirs,  hv  insisting  upon  a  closing,'  of 
the  ports  of  uldeiihurs.  The  failures  of  the  Spanish  and  tlu' 
Rnssian  wars,  amoiif;  the  niiist  stufi>-ndons  in  history,  were  but 
the  crowniiif^  failure  of  his  j>oiicy  m  rei;nril  to  (ireat  Britain. 
Even  "his  was  not  all.  The  failure  <if  NM]>Mloon  in  rej:ard  to 
France  was  no  loss  complete.  It  is  true  that  diinii!:;  t!ie 
wnsnlat*-  and  early  om)'ire  ho  wrought  iin|)ortant  reforms 
that  liave  iioi'ii  |K'nnaiient;  but  it  may  well  he-  douliti'd 
wJiether  Uie  most  of  the«?  refonns  wore  not  tho  natural 
fruit  of  the  lii'volution.  In  makint;  u])  our  juii>.'iiient  it 
tnrivt  nnt  }»■  fiirj^otlen  that  a  ^'real  Utttiontil  uplioaval  or  dis- 
jtss  r,  followi'd  hy  a  reslorat ion,  is  always  a  perioii  of  ^'reat 
reform,  (ireece  after  the  Porsimi  invH'!iori<i.  Grisit  Britain 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts.  Prussj;i  Hfter  Tilsit,  even 
France  aft<  r  Sedan,  triM'  us  inl  iinat  ions  of  what  whs  the 
natural  »e<|Ui'ni'e  of  the  Kevoluii  in  of  1  TsM :  hut  whatever 
opinion  m.iv  ullimulcly  coino  tc  prcviiil  in  n'pird  lo  the 
jvituinistratue  ri'forms  of  the  .N'apolconic  pcrio-l,  it  will  liavo 
to  bo  ailmitti'd  tliJit  what  ho  fondly  CHlled  hi^  continental 
T>i  ilii-y  was  a  <s)mp|ete  failure.  In  Italy,  in  Sttain,  in  Swit/er- 
L*ad,aud  ai  (iermaiiv  his  work  peristii-*!  with  hia  overthrow. 
He  found  Franeo  in  tlie  [.eiK-eful  and  un<pie-i  ioiu><l  iMMfiteivuon 
of  Belgium  find  thu  Jt;{i  hank  of  the  Ithiiii-,  ami  he  loft  it 
shorn  of  much  of  the  rie!ir-^t  mid  most  po|.uli'Us  portion  <)f 
the  realm.  !t  wan  as  the  fruit  of  his  i...|ii  y  that  CoIo^mio, 
B^inn.  Cohleiit/,,  .'Slontz.  and  sll  the  rich  intervonin^'  terri- 
tory which  for  twiTity  years  hud  Ih-Ioh^'ciI  tej  Franco,  bct;4»irie 
permanently  a  [lart  of  (i.  rtnuiiv.  It  was  tiot  alone  or  even 
chiefly  in  Itjsses  of  ji  malrrial  nnturo  that  tho  baneful  iii- 
fiuetioe  <if  Na{>oleon's  eureor  U-U  its  iiiipv-s|,,n  on  Frmiee. 
Far  more  datnairin^  wj».s  llic  fiict  that  it  pavo  to  the  people 
tti'fse  crrone.iiis  helief«i,  unwholewjrne  sentiments,  an<  I  f al  se 
ideals  111  whudi  w«re  Innind  up  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
aecoiid  ompiro  and  thi'  war  of  1870. 

At  thokitIES. — Our  kn  .wleilsr»>  rt(  Kiipdi'oil  WH.s  jfreatly 
modified  hy  the  publication,  ui.<lrr  the  authority  of  Ih-'  se.  - 
•und  tinpife,  of  the  (  'urn  xpDiKlmi'-i-  ///  1'  /.'/uji'  n  ur  .Xn/m/'on 
/.,  in  thirty-two  volumes  4to.  rnforlun.itrly,  ho\w-\er,  the 
published  jiortion  of  the  <'orrrs[K.'riiirncc  is  by  no  momis 
■complete.  The  oilitors  were  undi  r  iustruotionM  to  pive  to 
the  public  only  "  what  tlw  enijHjror  iiiiiis<>lf  would  have 
given  to  the  public  liad  ho  survivtrd  himstolf."  Of  the  en- 
tire correspondence  in  tho  Fn'noli  aroliivcs,  nuntlwrini; 
about  80,0(5*1  lettiTs,  only  al).. lit  :ii).iii>ri  ure  iii.  lud.'il  in  the 
publi.sheij  clloction;  but  ihu  pubUsho.l  1.  il.  r-  havr  thrown 
m'w  liichi.  on  almost  every  important  i  \.  iit  of  .\'u].oii-. .n's 
life.  The  most  im]i.ortant  of  the  systematic  Work-  tint  liiivo 
roreived  Ihe  honetit  of  these  letters  and  dispatchog  arc:  Lan- 
frey,  JJuiuri/  vf  ya/mh-on  I,  (4  vols);  Jung,  Bonttpnrte 
«/  mm  Temp.f  oi  volsj ;  I'liiuc.  l/n,Urn  Jirffime  :  Seeley, 
Short  Hixtiini  of  ynj>i,!',,ii  tl,,  J'ir,:f:  Morris,  A'a/)i>lfon, 
Warriur  iirul  Ruhr;  KofK-s,  77(r  l')l'.^t  l;..[i.s, 
Waterloo;  Gardner,  i^nntre  lira*,  L\gn>j,  and  Waterloo; 

Snmuatf,  Snglmd  md  J/apokon  iu  laos.  Of  thu  mora 
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'  olalKirato  standard  works  pubn.<ihed  before  the  Corratpon' 
;  dunec.  Thiers,  Cotimlaie  and  Emjnre  (20  vols.);  Jomini, 
Fiiiitieal  and  HiUlary  Lifi-  nf  Snpnb'on  7.(4  vols.);  and 
Alison,  History  of  Eurtipi  fruin  I7s:i  to  1815  (14  vols.),  are 
the  roost  important.  Of  the  almost  countless  Mimoires  the 
most  worthy  of  note,  as  throwing  important  light  on  the 
period  hy  personal  obforvprs,  nro  those  of  d'Abrantt^  R^rau- 
!sat.  Tali,  vrand,  Mett- niii  li.  Marbot,  Pasquicr,  Montholon, 
Guurgauu,  Boorrieiuie,  de  Meneral,  Laa  Casa.<>,  O'^feara, 
MiTTnonti  MiiwftM.  ftmlifit  dn  fYjiir.  mifl  T^tii  il  1  ^Meiito.  - 

C.  K.  Adams. 

Napoleon  II.,  FsAXcn  Josxra  CaiBUi:  th*  ooly  child 
of  Napoleon  I.  bv  Marie  Louise  of  Aliatlilljjh,  in  tM  Tuf- 
leries,  Mar.  20,  and  baptized  Jmn  9  ■■  Xiw oi  Boimi. 
Aft«r  tfae  dclHt  at  WaterW  Napohim  I,  aticUevM  ia 
f«?of  at  hit  aoo.  and  pioalabiMd  him  Bmpaiw  oC  tha 
Prcadi  (Jane  1818)  miidtirtfaa  title  of  Vapoboii  It,  hut 
tha  allied  powers  said  no  attanticm  to  thk  prooUaation. 
He  ma  ediusated  m  Vieniia,  where  he  waa  nunra  aa  the 
Dttka  of  Belchatadt,  from  a  Mnall  eatate  in  Boheuia.  He 
waa  laatroeled  in  niliUry  science,  and  in  ISWww  tabed 
to  the  rank  «f  nM||or.  In  Apr.,  1832,  be  naa  inddatt]^aataBd 
with  oonsiuDWtlon,  aod  died  at  SehAnbninii,  Jvlj  &,'lSKt. 
As  NapolooD IIL  aaoendad  the  Ftaoch  throne,  the  Doke  of 
Reichstadt  fa  ledMDcd  auoDflrUie  Fmioh  aonrereipia  bj  the 
BonapArtiste  and  known  as  Fapoleen  II.,  thoogn  he  noTter 

oociipii  rl  th.-  throne. 

Napoleon  111.,  ('nARi,F.s  Lot  is  :  Kmjierorof  the  French; 
tho  youngest  son  of  Louis  Boimi.arle,  Kitiu  of  Holland,  and 
Hortonso  Beauhaniuis.  the  st'  )Mlauuliler  of  Na^ioieon  1.;  b. 
in  Paris,  Ajir.,  20,  IM^..  Tho  parents  lived  so|)arately,  the 
children  with  the  mother.  After  tho  fall  of  Napoleon  1., 
Quoou  Hortens«  ropairo<i  in  ISlfl  to  Arenonherj;  tn  Thur- 
pau,  and  Louis  attendotl  for  oipht  years  tlie  pyinnssium 
of  Aiipshurf;,  and  after  1><24  for  soino  time  tho  military 
school  u£  Thun.  On  the  dethronetncut  of  the  Bourhoiis  hy 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  took  an  active  part  in  pulilio  atTairs. 
Mo  joinofl  in  the  nnsnocewiful  revolt  <jf  tho  Italians  against 
the  papal  rule  in  Koinamm  and  afterward  retunie.l  to 
France,  hut  the  law  CMlinj;  the  Hoiiapartes  was  still  in 
fitrce  ami  he  was  oMi;:ed  to  leave  the  country.  After  tlio 
deal  h  of  his  elder  h rot  her  in  1  Kit ,  and  of  t  lii.  I>iike  of  Ueich- 
stadt  in  IS!-,  he  Im-chiuo  the  lieirof  th(.  house  of  Bonnj'arte. 
A  sort  of  .1  .nstiiracy  in  Strasshurf;  [iiviclaimed  him  emperor 
()<  t.  I{0,  lK;ifl.  f.iit  only  for  two  It.iurs.  lie  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  ("..si.  without  trial.  He  roturiKNl  t.i  Swilzerlan<i 
in  ts;t7,  just  iN.fore  tlie  death  of  his  motiier,  ami  siM  ut  the 
next  tw.)  yeai>  in  London,  where  iie  was  t'enendlv  liked, 
though  he  insjiired  no  great  rospci-t  for  his  idiilities.  (in 
Aug.  6,  1H40,  he  Inndeil  at  Boul..fcne  with  lifty  men  and 
conquered  the  toll-pttes.  This  time,  h.iwo\er.  ho  was  vn- 
ten«>d  to  imprisonment,  for  life,  aii.l  he  ri'inained  in  the 
I'itadel  of  Ham  till  May  25,  1S4(!,  wlu-n  )u-  succeeiled  in 
making  his  escape.  Ho  bore  his  inn>nsx;ninient  wjihcour- 
ime,  sjh  iiding  min  h  of  the  time  in  wnting  jia|HTs  on  politi- 
oal  mieslicii>.  His  pamyihlets  Rh'eries  J'l.litiijiien  (1832) 
atid  I)>'.f  Idi's  h'ljK'Uuiunnneg  (1839)  had  alrea.iy  aj.peared, 
and  while  at  Hani  he  pidilished  De  V ErtinrI mn  d>i  J'tnipt- 
n'snie  (isUi.  After  his  uscupe  he  again  went  to  London, 
where  he  lived  till  1M>,  wlien  the  I'ebniary  re\olution  in 
Paris  brought  his  name  int..  j.rominence.  1  le  was  elected 
to  the  AiiKpmbly  from  Paris  aiul  frutn  three  iieparlnienUs. 
On  S.  pt.  in  he  took  his  seat,  and  on  Dec.  20  was  elected 
presioeiil  rjf  the  Kreiich  republic  by  a  nsHjority  of  over 
o,(MH,i,(M>0.  Soon,  howt  \  or,  a  (juarrol  arose  l,.el '.wen  him  SOd 
the  Assembly,  the  latter  tiuspu.tint;  him  of  an  intention  of 
overthrowing  the  constitution,  while  he  in  turn  maintaine<l 
that  the  Assembly  opposinl  all  his  plans  f.  .r  ]iruui<»ting  the 
welfan^  of  the  pooi.le.  The  tr.mMe  linally  culminated  in 
his  mn.<terh  hut  unscrupulous  s,  i/.uro  of  power  by  the  coup 
d'ftat  of  lice.  J.  is.'d.  On  tlial  d;iy  Paris  f.iunil  its  wolfs 
plaoardi  d  with  pim  lunmi iouv  t..  tiie  eile.  t  that  the  presi- 
dent had  discharged  the  A-semhly,  cliai  iring  it  with  Ixdng 
the  "hotbed  of  sedition,"  and  appoulint,'  lo  the  people  in 
support  of  the  course  he  hfid  taken.  All  civii  aini  noiilBry 
oltlcers  likely  to  oppose  his  scheme  were  then  arresled,  the 
army,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Purisinn  populace,  was  skill- 
fullv  dif^jaised  in  the  street.*,  and  finally  the  brutal  and 
needless  massa.  re  of  ilu'  cr  .'.eils  .  u  the  boulevards  mi  Di'C. 
4  coniplete<l  the  Work  of  o\- r.nvirjg  th<?  city.  Ii)-|H>ri><  tlmt 
Paris  enthusiitsticftlly  a|  pniN.  d  the  president's  CKiirse  were 
dispatched  to  the  provinces,  and  on  l>cc.  20-21  the  people 
of  Fraaoe  irate  eaUed  upon  to  rote  on  the  qgaeetiona  ae  to 
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whether  or  not  the  f-iiur»eof  the  president  should  bo  sus- 
tained, and  whetlu  r  lie  >hnulii  In'  ituthorizMl  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution  luid  u>  ri  taiu  tlu-  |irr>ii1<'ntiAl  chair  for  ten 
years.    A  negtttivo  answer  wi.ulii  Imw  iinunt  tcin|K)rarv 
anan  hy,  ami  the  result  i if  tlir  v, vvu-'  iiti  iiliooitt  unain- 
ni'jus  rtrci  ).:jini'o  of  the  Ltrj)-i'Nil-  ^iilnnttii'd,  tht*  dissenting 
niHU'riiv  iniiiiberiti^  only  »i40,(HK)  out  nf  a  t.iiulof  H.WIO,- 
OtXi  v..t''>.    From  this  titi]>'  "ii  In-  j.. m  i  iTc'  t  urM-  [ 
trarv  [ii>m«r.  and  on  Dif.  2,  I'^.j;.'.  wn.-.  prM^  luiiui-ii  ciiiiii-P  r,  ' 
H  s.T<ind  pU-hiscite  having  resultni  m  u  still  lm>,'>  r  luMjiit  ity 
in  hi*  faviir  flmn  the  first.    I'n  liiii.  -Hi,  IS-iJ,  he  luairied  i 
Entente  dc  .\l'>iit iji.,  miil  .Mur.  It!,         she  bore  him  the 
Prince  IrnpiTiHl,  wliu  died  Juir-  1,  1.h7U.    For  the  first  ten  I 
years  of  his  n-ign  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  a',  tiiin^  a  t.nll- 
lant  figure  among  Kiiro[)ean  soven-iCTis.  The  Criuicau  wur 
<18r>4-Ii6),  which  *as  oniy  ,i  half  stieccss,  iminenself  ex- 
fx>n?«ive,  and  small  m  it-  n-swlt'-.  iu'Vi-rtfu'lc^?;  a"!'l««i  to  the 
mi  I  i"arv  ri-|iutKl  i<  "ti  n(  Kraiirc.  mnl  tt.o  |ta!uili  war  M  >^-V,i). 
»lllii>u;^'h  iij-a[iji.'iutirij,'  tn  t  ln'  Italian^  <ni  aci  uurit  i-f  lljtir 
failurr  tu  -•■rure  X'riiic-.  ina'li-  timi  ]iiiiiiimi-^'\v  ]i..j.!ilar.  The 
Mcvicaii  war  i  1S0:J  (>.i/  wa-  slp'wy  riH)ut:li.  ui  llial  it  gavf 
him  11  crown  to  dispose  of.  Imt  aftrr  MdMiiiilian's  ovorthr<>w 
and  <l<-aih  jjt.'ople  uegan  to  view  tli€  linjieror's  polii'V  wilh  ' 
sotiic  Misiiiciou,  and  although  he  eiitertainttl  Kuni|)e  well 
enough  by  the  opening  of  the  Sues:  CanHl,  th<«  WorUl's  Kx- 
p(Hition,  the  rebuilding  of  Pari-,  liy  ( i  .ii^t.  ^-.  ^  and  visiu. 
France  began  to  Iom;  !«>rn>-i lini^'  'if  )iit  [iri  sii^rc  in  foreign 
relation'^,    il'itli  in  iln'  Kani-li  war  iT  ixi-l  anil  in  iIh  wot 
of  lyflfl  Nttj)'ili'"irs  [.nliry  bclrayeil  wcjiJiiie-**  and  nn'oti»ist- 
ency,  and  its  ri/>ulis  wer-t  humiliating  and  disappointing  l4i 
France.    Om-  tf  tin  <  hicf  motivesi  for  the  fnlal  war  with 
Germany  in  187<>  was  tin' i|i  •iir«  to  strengthen  the  emnire 
by  an  »<'ce.«»  «>f  militury  h'mv.    \!i|M>lec>ii,  who  vias  tnen 
•-I'lwlv  (iyiii^'  iif  an  incurable  (lis>'jfi-.  -.vins  to  have  Ix'cn 
Uie  victim  nf  gross  misrvpreseni  at  inns  a-     tho  rewmrcc*  of 
France  and  her  rewlinew  for  wur.    I  Miring  the  contort  he 
waii  milled  by  hi*  ailvitiers  nti  l  nrutsi  uu  to  rash  nieasures 
bv  I  111'  iiri'ji<l  of  a  |i"piilar  iiprisin;;  against  his  government, 
Ffe  wtt.s  nu'i'lc  ]'n-"iiiT  wiUi  (i:s  cntiri'  army  at  Sedan,  S»'pt. 
2,  1870,  ami  -^t  111  u>  the  ca.<tlc  "f  WUIi'-lmsiii'lic,  m  ar  ("aj«el, 
whencv  lie  afb  rwanl  removed  lo  Kn;;lauil.    1).  at  Chisn-l- 
hiirsl.  in  Kii:rland,  Jan.  9,  1873.    Anniii^'  Nap  :'lc<m'9  oilier 
wriiinir>  are  II f  Moire  du  Jute*  C^mr  ^l.sti,>^(kiy ;  nii.scellane- 
oiis  ss.irks  ]Hiltli>li.  li  under  the  tille  tEuvrfx  de  XapoUon 
III.  I  iNi-t-UU) ;  ami  i»  coUiiotiou  of  |>«>!)thumous  works. 
(£Hfres  ptm/fiuiHfji  (1873).    .See  DelonI,  Ilint'urt  du  aefond 
empire  (IHAU-?."!);  Ootlschall,  Nnpolron  III..  Ktne  biiti/- 
raj./ilM,-/ir  Sludit  (IH7I)  ;  von  Svbol,  N<ii,',I<<,h  HI.  UHTif) ; 
Jerryld.  Thf.  Lifr  of  Napoleon  til.  (187 Tj  ;  litifjo.  /lintolre 
d'un  Crinu  (1W77) ;  Sinuson,  Die  Betiehunii'  n  ya/oili'mA 
IIJ.Zu  IWunaen  und  D/utMhlnitd  (iWi);  (".  K.  tic  .Maiijuis. 
Stun/  i,f  the  Coup  d' ly'if  (Ens.  trans.  18N4);  memoirs  of 
the  Diiki'  of  t'oburi;;  I'uTe.  Modern  Europe  (1>*U0);  aud 
Muni'"  k.  !{•  n,ii.<triir.nni,'uf  tJur^'j"  llSJili.    F.  .M .  CoLBY, 
Napolrun,  rnm^e  Nai-oleu.s  Ju6ki>u  t'UA.HLi:.!i  Pal'i, 

Bo.VAHARTE  :  So«  HoXAPARTR,  N.  J.  C.  P. 

N«poleoii  IV.,  Prince  Ijoi  is  Napoleon:  the  name  given 
by  the  Bonapartists  to  the  only  child  of  Nafioleon  IlTand 
the  Erapresf  Kug^nie,  though  he  never  asj-eufled  the  tlinme. 
He  yiM  Uirn  Mar.  16,  IS.W,  and  was  educated  in  the  Tnile- 
rie.s ;  but  when,  on  S-pt.  4,  1870,  the  pe<n_p|e  of  Pari-s  after 
the  Iwttlo  of  Se<lan  and  the  downfall  of  ,\npolei>n  III.,  oro- 
cUimed  the  republic,  he  escajHtd  with  hi.s  mother  to  Kng- 
land.  He  reoeive<i  a  military  e4lu(*aiion  at  the  Koyal  Mili- 
tarv  AcHilemy  at  Woolwich. '  Durine  tiie  war  ugaiiut  the 
/ufu^  in  South  Africft,  he  TolantMiM  bis  servicM,  txA  wm 

killed  .lune  1,  187U. 

Napoleona :  a  genus  of  two  »|MH'ies  of  iimall  trees,  of  the 
Myrtle  fuuily,  nativeft  of  tropiciti  Africa.  Th«  large 
flowan  an  crimson  and  «i»Dfe  in  oolor,  and  of  great  beautj 
of  form.  Theae  plants  are  now  jp>«n  in  oooematoriea, 
eometiiuee  under  the  old  name  of  BcIimmo. 

Msppe  [=  Fr.  9heet»  oloth  <  Late  Lat.  nappa,  Tariant  of 
Lat.  mappa,  cloth,  table-cloth]  i  In  matbomaticflt  one  ehect 
of  a  surface.  Thus  if  an  hyperbola  ie  leTolTfld  aboat  ita 
conjugate  axis,  it  will  generate  a  mt^M  which  la  eveiy- 
whera  oontiiMieaa;  thie  wrface  is  an  byperboloid  ot  on* 
nappe ;  If  the  ourve  ia  revolved  abont  ita  tnuuvnw  axis,  it 
wiu  gwneiate  a  enrfaoe  eompoaed  of  two  parts  or  sheets ; 
this  surftiee  is  oalled  an  byperboloid  or  two  nap|ies. 

Naqiiet.  nan  k«  .  Alkrkd  Jo>eph  :  chemist  and  politician  ; 
b.  at  t'ariientrajs  in  the  dejpartiuent  of  \  aucluse.  Fram  e. 
Oet.  6b  1884;  studied  medicine  at  Pari%  and  waa  appointed 
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professor  at  the  me<lical  school  in  1868.  liis  priBcip*! 
scientitir  works  are  lYinctvejt (  hunn  fi/ftdetimr  tes  Thto- 
rie»  M-i'l'm,.-!  lie  VAI         t,'  I         ;  frfrix  de  Chi- 

mie  Inj/iii:  il'^72).     He  was  one  of   ill..-  I  T;:aiii/i  r~  of  till' 

eongr..-v-  of  tieneva,  and  hi*  >i.e.u  lirs  on  tlii>  . '.  .  a.-ii o&i 
him  tifieeii  iiioiitli>'  till jiri^oiiiiii-iii.  iiiu'.    !■'' r  hi* 

Jt!'lii/n/n.  I'm/iru'li,  Fumillr  h.'  «  a-  als','  puni$b<Nl  by 

im|iri-oiiiniiil  ami  a  tine.  In  1>T;''  he  I'liI'li-.l.-.-d  Ln  lifpu- 
/ih'./ic  r'liiiriiU,  Imt  Ins  journal  {Lu  Hepuiili^ut,  18i9>  Vat 
not  Ml'  rt  ->t'ul.  He  was  pmmineut  at  4  ftiwtor,  TiiUiad 
polUKiiiii.  ami  lioiilangist,  18J<J-1)0. 

Nara:  un  am  ieni  town  I'f  ,lu|iaii;  situHle<l  in  the  north- 
erTt  part  "f  liie  provilue  of  ^'anialo.  aWoiit  27  miles  S.  hy  K. 
of  Ivioto  i,M'.'  luaji  of  .lajian,  ref.  t>-('i.    The'  naiiu'  i-  nCiI  lo 

lieileri\'  'i  from  ;i(ir<i,  a  spefies  of  oak  no  longer  ounimoD 
in  tdc  m'lu'liUorh.xni.  For  seven  reigns  (709- 7*U  a.  D.)  Nam 
was  the  im|ie;ial  seat,  ami  ret»in»i.  in  its  Wonilerful  old 
li-m|'le^.  relies  of  u>  pa-t  K'l'-ry.  In  a  ]:.ji'..'o.ia,  156  feet  bi(rft, 
IS  eoritaiii'-'i  llii-]arKe>t  Ullage  of  tiie  (inat  liieidha  in  iliif 
emi'ire.  It  :-  .>)  f.  i  i  m  height,  and  is  h-mtiIh  'I  t"  a  i'liiut^ 
fouiuii-r  I  'f  t  h'-  el|,'lil  ii  orlltury.  tNiine  of  tin'  tim  si  sjm  eiliifJlS 
,i(  wo.'<l-i_arvjn<  in  Japan  an.'  t<i  lie  fiAimi  in  tlic  \Mr;ouj 
U'lUI'li'-i  UHii   ••linnes,  a.*  well    lu-'   r.illeeDons  rvf   ilivjilusMe  I 

antiosies.    .\|  Hloni  Nara  is  noted  for  it>  eiith  rv.  sold  uxxiily 

to  pilgrims  as  souvenirs,  and  (or  its  i<ark,  where  is  kept  a  , 

herd  of  tame  sacred  deer.    Pop.  21,0(J().         J.  M.  Dixox.  i 

>'araka  [Sanskr.]  :  in  Rrahmanisni  and  the  religious  syv 
tems  developed  from  it,  the  place  to  which  the  wicked  arc 
consigned  for  puniiilimeut;  helL  Manu  enumerates  twentr- 
one  such  places,  and  describe*  with  great  elabomteneffi  tli« 
varied  punishments  meted  out  for  different  crimes.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  Buddhist  system  ther«  are  eight  large  hot  hells, 
eight  large  cold  hells,  eight  large  hells  of  utter  darkness,  aoJ 
ten  large  cold  hells  on  the  edge  of  the  univenie.  Each  u( 
these  has  innumerable  smaller  hells  attachMl  to  it.  Tlvc 
eight  large  hot  hells  are  situated  in  tiers  beneath  Jasjwd- 
wir.4  Iq.  v.);  each  has  four  gate«,  and  outside  each  gate  an? 
four  other  hells,  making  136  hot  hells  in  all.  The  lowest  ef 
the  eight  large  hot  hells  is  called  Avichi,  or  the  hell  of  an- 
intermitted  suffering.  To  it  are  consigned  all  those  wlu 
disobey  parents,  or  who  sneak  ill  of  Buddha  »)r  his  law. 

The  eight  large  cold  hells  arc  situated  iM^neath  the  double 
range  of  iron  mountains  which  form  the  |M-riphery  of  the 
universe.  The  eight  hells  of  utter  darkness  are  situated  lie- 
twcen  these  two  ranges,  and  are  called  "living "or  "vivify- 
ing" hells,  because  u  a  being  dies  in  one  he  is  immediately 
reborn  in  another,  where  he  continues  500  years,  and  is 
then  reborn  in  a  third,  and  so  on  until  bis  sins  bav«  been 
expiated,  when  he  is  again  bom  on  earth  in  some  one  •>( 
the  remaining  five  gatis.  (See  Gati.)  Attached  U<  <  a.  I  ■  ! 
the  cold  hells  on  the  edge  of  the  universe  are  lOO.lWO.U** » 
smaller  hells,  while  besides  all  this  there  are  84,000  other 
helLs  situated  on  mountains,  in  des^^^rts,  on  the  water,  etc. 

All  these  hells  are  in  charge  of  Vama  {q.  v.),  the  judge  of 
the  dead,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  eighteen  officers  and  an 
army  of  demons,  detennincs  the  kind,  degree,  and  duratinn 
of  torture  to  which  each  male  culprit  tOUat  bi>  5ii1>i-x-ted. 
His  sister  performs  the  nue  dntiet  in  vegaid  tc  f< mH.t  cul- 
prits. See  UcoDaiSM.  li.  Lillsv. 

NarlMi*:  See  Niucdda. 

NarboBBS. nArliBn' (aac  iVorfe  MartiuAi  Unnisinthe 
department  ot  Anda,  Franea ;  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi ;  8  milce  from  the  liediteRBneao  (ne  map  of  FiMM«h 
ret.  9-F).  It  ia  an  old  town,  and  waa  known  to  the  Ortcke 
MO  B.  c.  In  118  B.  C.  it  tna  oohmiaed  hy  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  timee  of  the  ompetan  it  beoame  a  maynifloent  dtj, 
the  capital  of  Gallia  KarbonHMli,  adomed  vitlt  teai|iiei. 
trium|>luU  arches,  and  amphitheaton,  and  funoua  for  the 
aalnbnty  of  ita  av,  Tbna  empetwe,  Cams  (280-283)  and 
his  two  aona,  Oarinufl  and  ITnaMriaoua  (283-284),  were  bom 
here^  In  the  Snnoana  took  and  buned  it;  in  868  the 
Northmen  plnndend  it;  vet  In  the  twdfth  and  thirteenth 
centnrioa  it  waa  a  city  with  40,008  inhahitaota  and  exten- 
sive oommenual  oonnectioiM;  bi  ISTl  tt  began  building  ii< 
magniflcent  Oothio  caShedtal,  which  «as  never  fioisbeiL 
The  town  mnk  suddenly.  All  lla  sphndor  has  now  shnmk 
into  a  collection  of  antiquitiea,  Evan  Its  pare  air  has  ^beea 
stxiiled  by  poisonous  gaaes  from  swampn  in  the  rkinitr. 
lU  onl7  ceuoritj  at  present  is  due  to  ita  JMOej,  whieh  is  the 
best  in  FVance.  Pop.  (189S)  37,884. 

NarrlBSiiS  [=  Lat.  =  Gr.  t^fMctr^os,  pcrhans  derir. otfipoh 
numbnes.s,  torpor.  Cf.  XarcuticsJ  :  name  of  a  genua  of  bulb' 
otts  plants  of  tha  familj  AararyBMaeea,  natirm  of  the 
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Old  World.  The  genus  includes  the  f^anlcn  and  grrcn- 
house  plants  called  jonquil,  narcissus  dalTiMlil,  and  polyan- 
thus, cultivated  for  onumenl.  Tbej  IDMU7  h*T«  hand- 
some flowers,  appearing  In  spri]ig,aiid  auajKn  vvry  fla- 
grant.  See  Daffodil. 

Narci8'8iw  [=  Lat.  =  6r.  Hdpiuvnt,  pentoniflcKtimt  of 
vdfNtitfffcw .  narciflsus] :  the  heautiful  son  of  the  Bteotian  river- 
f^tA  CephisuB  and  the  nymph  Lirio|>c.   The  uym{>h  Echo 

V.)  loved  him,  but  he  repulsed  her,  and  was  pniuabed  by 
falling;  in  love  with  his  own  image  as  reflected  inafoantain, 
so  that  not  attaining  the  beloVed  \m»g»  ba  pined  awity 
and  died.  When  the  Kaiads  eam  to  Drary  his  body,  tJu  y 
found  only  a  flower— tlie  naroiisas.  The  myth  is  thought 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  BoMitiaD  pt^crastv,  having 
been  invetit.'tl  to  fnj;ht€n  unresjHinsivc  Iwys.    J.  R.  S.  S. 

Nareoties  (from  fir.  >«fi«rwrix^t,  honumbing,  <l.rir.  of 
npmw,  IjeuuMil),  dcriv.  of  rdpttm,  nuuibncssj:  in  iinMlirinc, 
such  drugs  as  have  ihe  power  of  stiUK'fying  tno  cen  hnil  fnc- 
ulties,  or  intlucing  sleep,  or  deadening'  ordinary  sensiliilay. 
No  exact  division  of  narcotif*  cnn  bf»  mado,  but  5u<  li  (Irup;? 
as  opium,  bella*lonnu,  stramoniutn,  iR'nljan*-.  IndiHii 
chloral,  and  ttie  ethers  axe  tboae  to  which  the  term  is  com- 
mooly  Applied. 

Narcotlne:  See  Opium. 

Kard :  See  SpiKSitARO. 

NaiMk  Rftn,  Sir  Giowb  StRoM,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  B.  & :  nafi- 
ntor;  \k  $A  Muiestowii,  SootlaiMl.  in  iBin ;  was  edamted  at 
Um  Bml  NkviI  College,  Oreemridi:  cngugett  in  the  Aivtte 
expedinon  Iflflfl-H  ana  was  in  IBW  at  t  h<  h.  !ut  of  the  expe- 
dition sent  out  in  ssaidi  of  the  north  lh>1c,  r  •mmnnding  the 
Al«rt,  whiidi  nndied  laL  8B*  87'  N.  lie  afterward  miide  a 
snmj  of  ths  Sontik  Padllo  fai  ttw  wna  ship.  Uo  published 
l%t  Naual  CadtPa  Ouid*  (IfliO;  reprinted  in  KWB  under 
ttMnameof  ShamanA^;  4thed.1»S8);  Jteparia on  Oeam 
iSSownduuw  chmI  TenuiereUurt  (in  the  OhalfangBr:  8  parts, 
1874-75) :  The  Qfflctal  Report  of  ih»  Anstia  SxpediHon 
(ISTin ;  Narraiim  of  a  Voyagt  io  tkt  Mar  Sea  in  mS-76 
(9  ToU,  ISffi).  In  the  period  botween  bis  fltst  and  his  seo- 
ODd  Aictio  expeditions  ne  was  mostly  em^oyod  in  ezplora- 
tioM  of  the  sonfhem  polar  seas  ana  the  onasts  of  China, 
being  in  command  of  II.  M.  S.  Chal!en<Ter  1872-74. 

Nares.  I{obkrt,  F.  K.  S.  :  clergyman  and  author ;  b.  at 
York,  Englari'l.  Tune  9,  1753;  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church.  Ojtfr.nl ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
1778;  lii  i  juiic  riM'tor  of  .Shsrtiforil,  l.i'ii  '  s'.  r^^hire;  preacher 
at  LiiiiohiV  Inn  1788;  assisiaal  libiuruiu  at  the  British 
Musi  n;n  1 TIJ5-1807 ;  canon  of  Lichfield  1799;  archdeacon 
ofSlHtliinl  IHOO;  prebendsni- of  Lineoln  and  rector- of  All 
Hallows,  l.otiiiDii.  Willi  >Ir.  l!,l(>r  hi'  founded  atui  (■■ii'iil 
The  British  Crili.-  ITDH-IlT;  wni  a  cittuributor  to  Tha  Chis- 
girat  .linii  uiii :  WHS  vi<  i  -iiri'>i(lent  of  the  Iloval  Swiety 
lK2fl;  |iiiljlished  wjvuritl  voluim-s  of  sermons  and  theology, 
«tni  WHS  Miiihor  of  EUm*nta  of  Orthofpy  (3<1  e<l.  London, 
KUli,  iitiii  !i  valuable  Oiosxfin/.  nr  a  Culhrtinn  of  Wordx, 
Phrti,->r!<,  \iimM,  and  Alln.-'i'iux,  «tr.,  trhirh  /mrf  h,ni 
tlum-iht  til  r'qmra  ilhixtnUiuu  in  thf  Worku  of  Kiu/li.ih 
Auih',rs  (1S.J2:  m  w  vd.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  and  Thomas 
Wright,  2  vuls.,  iBoU;  ucw  ed,  IHSHi,  D.  in  London,  Mar. 
83,  1H29. 

Narilio,  nrfJi-reen'yS,  Aktosio:  imlnot;  b.  at  Bogoti, 
New  Oranada,  1765.  Ho  had  only  the  limited  e<Iuoution 
afforded  by  a  college  in  his  native  city,  but  he  actpiired 
some  fame  as  an  author  and  orator,  anil  held  res|K)ustble 
positions  under  the  viceroys.  About  1703  he  translated  and 
secretly  printed  a  French  work  mivo^'Ating  republican  prin- 
ciples. Stih-jequently,  fearing  the  authorities,  ho  burned  all 
tiiL-  f  o])it:s.  lint  un>-  nt  them  had  iKM-n  seen  by  a  royalist  offi- 
cer, and  Nttnflo,  aft.  r  n  tedious  trial,  was  condemnwl  to  ten 
vears'  penal  servitmle,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain  1 17'.<r>i. 
)?»<  f»<tfnpfNl.  and  in  1797  returned  to  New  Granada,  but  was 
!i;ziiiti  (irrt'sted,  and  was  only  released  by  the  revolution  of 
liHlO.  he  at  once  joined  the  patriots,  and  was  made  presi- 
dent (1811),  and  subsequently  dictator  of  Cundinainnivii, 
which  etnhrac«»d  the  cit^'  of  lirt^a^A.  XnrifSfi  was  the  lender 
111  ilif  (Tilt  riilist  republican-^,  aii-l  i  ■nriil-.namjin  ri  refused  to 
join  the  .Sew  iirnnmlan  confederaJwn ;  civil  war  broke  out. 
and  Nariflo  defeated  the  federalists,  who  attacked  Bogota, 
Jan.  ft,  1813.  S^K>n  nffpr  he  resigned  his  dietatons^iijf  mi<\ 
mjin  lifd  to  the  sinitli  ;iL.','iiusi  the  n>yalist  forces;  .ii  fust 
successful,  be  was  defeated  at  Pasto  in  Ma/,  captured 
and  sent  to  Spalo,  wban  ba  noiaiiMd  a  pfisoMr  ooUl  16910. 
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Rctumiog.  be  was  senator  and  vice-president  of  Colombia 
in  ISKL  D.  at  Villa  do  Leiva.  Dec  13. 1823. 

fiCRBERT  II.  SjIITH. 

Naro,  naa'rfl!  town;  in  the  provinoe of  Girgeuti,  Sicilv; 
about  18  miles  fkom  tba  tow  of  Qiq^nti  (m  awp  of  Itaqft 
xet  lO-V),  It  is  wvU  built^  and  oontans  tooM  iloa  oburofaea 
and  an  Old  fradalenstla  with  four  tonrezK  In  the  neighbor* 
hood  are  remains  of  ancient  aqpwdnets,  grottoes,  ana  sep> 
ulchers.  Tbera  ai»  atao  fwodnetlTo  snlpbar  niaes  in  tia 
vicinity.  Nam  is  said  to  bare  been  bnut  bjr  tbe  SaiMOU 
on  tlie  mine  of  tba  indent  Jlofmm.  Tasso  in  his  Oerrua- 
l<mnu  Lihenria  calb  it  Haj'a.   Pop.  about  1U,40U, 

Narnigansets  ;  S.«  Algonquux  Ixdiaks. 

Narragan»ett  Bay:  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  extendine 
38  miles  into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  deep  and 
well  shcltererl  frr.m  the  sea,  receives  the  estuaries  of  the 
Providence  and  Taunton  rivers,  and  contains  the  islands  of 
Aquidneck  (or  Rhode  Island  pcoper),  Conanicut,  Prudence^ 
and  other  smaller  ones.    It  has  wnable  fisheries. 

Nar'ses :  soldier  and  administrator ;  b.  in  the  Utter  part 
of  the  fifth  century;  was  a  eunuch  and  a  slave  in  the  paUioa 
of  the  Bjaantine  empemr?.  His  talents  attracted  tne  at- 
tenUon  of  Justinian,  win  .  made  him  keeper  of  the  privy 
nurse  and  a  member  of  the  council.  In  538  he  went  to 
Italy  as  commander  of  a  fbm  sent  either  to  re-enforce  or 
to  watch  Beli.sarius,  but  he  was  recalled  in  689.  Nevarthe- 
leas,  after  the  death  of  Belisarius,  he  was  made  eommander- 
in-chief  in  Italy  in  552,  and  his  sutvess  as  a  geuenliraB 
most  brilliant.  Near  Tadini  he  defeated  the  Gotbioking 
Totila,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  He  then  eaoqaeieS 
Rome;  defeated  Teias.  Totila's  suOCOBSOT, on  tixe  banks  of 
the  Sama,  and  completely  crushed  the  power  of  the  Ootbs 
in  Italy.  Justinian  made  him  governor  of  Italy,  with  tlw 
title  of  exarch,  lie  fixed  his  ri  si  l. m c  nr  Ilnvenna,  and 
governed  the  countrj'  with  miuh  .scNciity.  Imt  also  with 
much  wisilom.  After  the  death  ol  Jubliniiui  ujid  the  acces- 
sion of  Justin  II.,  he  was  igQominiou.sly  deprived  of  his 
ofllce  in  666,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Rome  about  573.  It 
ii  said  that  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  which  took  phiee 
shortly  before  bis  death,  was  an  intrigne  by  iiim  fo  get  re- 
venge on  the  ooart  of  Oonatantinople.  ' 

Marthex :      Gi'm  Resiks. 

Narthex  [fir.  ydpert^,  iimuo  of  a  hollow-stem me<l  plant, 
the  iriHiit  f(  inu  l  ;  it  casket,  case.  From  this  latii  r  si^rnifl- 
catii'u  ciiim'  in  wcles.  Or.  the  application  to  a  part  ut  a 

j  rhurrh] :  a  vestibule  or  inclosed  porch  extending  across  the 
wlidlf  from  of  a  church.  In  the  earlv  Christian  and  By<uiu- 
tini'  <  hun  lies  it  was  commonly  vmiltcd.  and  i  tit-  rLd  from 
thv.  atrium  or  forecourt  Viy  a  huiuIht  of  doi>rs  <■! irri'spond- 
in^'  with  llios''  liTnlinc:  into  the  chiirrh  [iropcr.  The  un- 
l»i4j>! lyA'tl  atid  hert:tit;»i  were  not  ttUowtd  to  piiisa  ln^yond  the 
narthex  into  the  church.  Like  most  of  the  arrfuif,'i  iiii?nts 
of  the  (Christian  basilica  the  narthex  appears  to  hi.vi'  lj--en 
imitatfd  from  the  Koniatj  secular  basilicas,  as  mny  \x-  s.  en 
in  till-  ruins  of  the  bai^Hica  of  Moxentius  nt  flcme.  'J'he 

j  most  niai,'nitif  >-nt  examples  of  l  lie  ri:irth>  \  a:i'  iIk  -m.  of 
bantu  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  now  a  ini:;.^tut:,  huL  formerly 
a  Cliristiari  church,  built  in  538  a.  d.,  and  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  built  by  Madema  in  1825.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  porches  less  wide  than  tlu-  w  lmlr  front,  and  also  to  tlioso 
Still  larger  than  the  front  would  allow  ,  as  in  tlu-  i  asr  of  St. 
Mark's  churxh  at  Vi-nici',  wIhtc  the  nartiu'x  is  carried 
along  the  north  Hank  as  far  as  the  trun.si'{it.  Thi^  Ui><-  of 
the  term  ia  limited  to  tbe  Byantine  or  Romanesque  styles;, 

A,  D.  F.  IIAMLIX 

Narruez.  iiiu»r-vBa'elh,  P  oi  ii.o.  dc  :  soldnT;  b.  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Spain,  ulnnit  117^,  He  went  to  Santo  Doiiunpo.  prob- 
ably in  lo(l"2,  and  from  1512  was  the  ]iriin:;iial  lii'iit.-nant  of 
^'L•lasrj^^l:/,  in  t  lie  conrjui'st  of  ('ul.a,  w  lure  no  s<tt  li  d,  for- 
tes, who  had  Im>mi  sent  hy  \'id!iS((ti'.'Z  to  oonquer  Mexico, 
tiircw  oil  hi.s  Hutiiority  tlirre,  and  XarviiA-z  w-as  >i.iit  Ui  su- 
perseilf  and  iinj.n-  in  him  as  a  rebel.  He  sjuled  with  a 
powerful  ariiiiUiHioC,  and  in  Apr.,  !5W.  laii'led  at  Vera 
Crn/.  with  900  men;  but  on  May  he  was  d.  f.  at*»d  and 
c«plur»'<l  by  Cortt^s  at  (Vnif^ain.  losing;  an  eve  iu  the  en- 
gjigement;  liis  •^.■lilier^  were  ;tieorporiitei|  in  ilie  army  of 
Cortes  and  took  part  in  the  siege  ol  ,^k•xi^•o.  ^Hrvaez  was 
well  treated,  and  was  soon  release<l.  He  went  to  Sjiain,  and 
in  IftJK  ohtnined  n  prnnf  to  conquer  Florida,  of  which  he 
was  made  frov.Tii'ir.  In  Mar..  l."t'JS.  he  ^ans-d  from  (''d>a 
with  five  vessels  and  401)  men ;  landed  pr<.>bably  at  Af>alache 
Bay,  and  owrehed  inland;  bat  alter  losing  lialf  bis  men  in 
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enoountprs  with  the  Indiar)^  wh.*  oblis«d  to  r.  turn.  Unable 
to  And  his  sliips  he  buiit  honts,  in  woich  Jn'  inml*!  his  way 
westward  along  the  coast,  m-.-irly  lo  the  ni'  iuli  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; there  he  and  limrly  all  his  men  |"  ri><iii  <i  m  h 
storm.  The  four  survivorts  reached  Mexico  after  vejirs  of 
winderin^.  IIckbcrt  II.  isMtTH. 

Nanraez,  Ramos  Miru,  Duke  of  Valencia:  statesman; 
b,  at  Loja.  Spain,  Aur.  4.  18<10;  (>nt<^re«l  the  anny  in  youih. 
IMidiii  the  first  rarlist  war  attaine<l  the  position  of  captain- 
nnerml  of  Old  Castile.  He  t^x<k  |>art  in  an  attenipte<i  revo- 
uition  against  Esj>artero  in  18:19,  and  ha«l  l4)  take  refuffe  in 
Fnnce.  where  he  plotted  with  the  ex-ouoen.  Maria  Chris- 
ilia.  In  her  iateiKflt  ho  placid  himaoli  at  the  hvml  of  an 
Epedition  with  wbfoh  he  p<«nctr«t«d  to  Madrid  in  and 
ofoitbraw  th«  gi>ven)roent  of  I'lapAlt«ro.  In  the  following 
TMr  h* beCfline  Prime  Minister;  was  cr«at<Hi  field-marshal, 
Coani  of  Csfia<lit.s  A  Itiui,  and  Duke  of  Valencia,  and  effected 
ths  feRnaUDn  of  a  new  constitution  (ltH5),  suppressing;  all 
Ids  opponents  with  rip>r.  In  1846  he  quarreled  with  the  ex- 
queen,  resiKneil  his  jhwI,  and  went  as  ambassador  to  France ; 
RflOmfld  iK>wer  in  1847,  but  soon  lost  it  again  for  the  same 
nSMIl  »s  lM>fore.  In  1849  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the 
ffnT<>rt)inpnt  during;  the  diplomatic  quarrel  with  Great  Brit- 
ain which  culniinatotl  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  am- 
buMdor,  Sir  Hunry  Hulwer.  In  1851  he  went  as  ambassa- 
dor toVtenna;  iuHMna  again  Prime  Minister  in  1854);  re- 
pre.wd  several  r(<\-olutionary  outbreaks,  and  took  stringent 
measures  against  the  prt>ss;  was  overthrown  Nov.,  1857;  was 
inin  Prime  Minister  trom  Sept^  ISHk  to  Jane*  186S,  and 
inn  Julr,  tm,  man  bis  dMU;  at  Hsdrid.  Apr.  t»,  IMS. 

Narwhal  [from  Swed.  and  Dan.  narhi'al;  the  latter  cle- 
ment is  akin  to  Eng.  tthaU],  or  Sfra-onicorn :  a  cetacean 
(.}foru)don  mintoc^ron)  belongingto  the  family  oftbei)v(pAtll- 
idtp,  or  dolphins.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  white 
whale  (DflnhiiutptrruK  eatodon),  and  forms  with  it  the  sub- 
family Deiphtnupii'riruB,  Bek)nging  to  an  order  in  which 
many" of  the  members  never  develop  tt^ith  at  all,  it  is  sup- 
plieil  with  a  tixith  altogether  out  of  pro|)ortion  to  its  size  ; 
and  this  tusk  is  moreover  developed  in  utt«r  cdutravention 
of  the  rules  of  bilateral  symmetry,  which  in  every  other 
known  ca»e  among  vertebrates  govern  the  pradnction  of 
the  twth.  In  both  sexes  the  lower  jaw  is  eaentolous;  in 
the  male  the  upfier  jaw  is  provided,  on  the  left  side,  with  m 
tusk  from  6  to  8  fei-t  long,  straight,  spirally  grooved  exter- 
nally, and  hollowed  witliin  into  a  persistent  pulp-cavity. 
On  the  right  side  the  corresponding  tooth  generally  remains 
hidden,  smooth,  anil  solid,  within  the  jaw,  hut  sometimes  is 
pro«Ui<i><l  symmetrically  with  the  other.  These  teeth  are 
generally  dL-!icril>ed  as  incisors,  but  crroneouslj,  as  the  al- 
veoli are  situate<1  at  the  junction  of  the  intermaxlUaiy  and 
maxillary  bones,  and,  according  to  Uivart,an9  even  "em- 
bedded entirely  in  the  maxilla.^  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  two  small  rudimentary  molars  oonoealed  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  female,  although  as  n  rale  without  apparent 
toeth,  hiui  the  incipient  tusKS  concealed  in  the  jaw ;  one  of 
the^e  is,  however,  said  to  be  sometimes  developed  a.s  in  the 
male.  The  narwhal  in  form  of  body  resembles  the  por- 
poises: il-«  mouth  is  small,  and  its  single  spiracle  or  blow- 
hole i»  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its  flipiiers  or 
"  fins  "  are  smnll,  and  it  has  no  dorsal  fln.  It  attains  to  a 
length  of  from  10  to  16  feet,  exclusive  of  the  t  i-x.  tuul  in 
flolw  is  whitish,  marbled  with  brown.  The  singii-  bpccics 
inhsbits  the  Arctic  seas,  where  it  lives  largely  on  cuttle- 
JUhei^snd  In  its  turn  serves  an  irojMjrtaut  pur[)<)^  in  Urn  do- 
mestic eeonomr  of  the  Kskimos.  }-ieldingthem  a  large  supply 
of  oil,  rtc,  anA  an  ivor)'  of  considcranTe  commercial  value. 
It       l.f  come  somewhat  rare.     Iti  xi^  d  tiy  F.  A.  I.i  i 

N'axalizatlou  :  the  adding  of  nttsti\  resonance  to  a  sound 
or  s<mnds.  Thus  in  French  the  miding  of  nasal  resnnance 
to  th«'  vowel  e  of  perte,  iner  yields  th«'  ici-^nli^rd  vnwcl  nf 
Jni.  iii'if lulre,  bifn;  to  the  0  of  pt'-r.  />/-''.■/.■!■■  iIh 
Vowel  of  MH,  jmrfum;  to  the  o  of  niu*  ',  !■'"'!'  m- Uiv 
vowel  of  rond,  iwm  ;  U>  the  a  of  I w lie  yit  l  N  ^l-''  vowel  of 
an,  dfnt.tr  I ji".  'f'rir  i -Wy-i  iln-jical  process  of  riHSJilizalion 
con.sisls  iri  <ir.i],],iri„'  \\if  >.]['•  towanl  the  Imum"  of  the 

totitni"  Rnd  njc'iiing  liie  pa.--^;iL:i  inii.  the  nasal  cavity.  Thi^ 
hiiN  I  \::-  I  iTiH't  in  the  s<iundinL' '  1  >i  ^  ■  »'el  nl  adding  a  second 
ri'soUHiivM' chamtwr,  whif'h  f.  itiilii  iMii .  r;.if  only  fhi'  i-olur  of 
the  sound,  bus  ihr  ii^itur.-il  .ir  iiili.  r.  r.l  <.|  'I.,  '..-w*-!. 

This  pitch  is  low.  r  ili.ui  in  Um  torrespondmg  (lUt."  vi»wels. 
The  "nasal  tw-niL:. "  v>  idely  characteristic  of  American  Kng- 
lisb,  ooiuiista  in  apart  iul  uas«iiziuK  of  the  entire  current  u( 
apeMh'bvMth.  Tlw  nasal.  Talre  is  left  pwU;  open,  so  that  | 
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the  nasal  cavity  participates  to  sttim-  <  xtt  nt  in  yielding  the 
characteristic  restmance  of  all  tlic  \<iu  c,l  Miunii-.  An  excel- 
!»>nt  te«(  of  (hp  exlenl  of  uaHalizaUuu  uiay  dv  iiia'U-  tiy  hold- 
ing H  lii-'hlr.l  ciiiiiilr  li.  r.irr  tho  nostrils' and  shivUiing  the 
tinme  from  Dir  I'li  nih  emitted  at  tho  mouth.  The  flicker- 
ing of  the  flaini'  ^^  ill  then  iadiORt«the  presence  of  nasalized 
bn-ath.   See  Fuo.vETirs.  Bexj.  Iue  Wuecu'.r. 

NsmIs:  s  class  of  speech-sounds  characteriziMl  by  the 
o|)ening  of  the  nasal  jiassages.  The  tenn  in  itii  narrower 
use  applies  to  thr  Lotiimnn  souncU  of  n.m.ng,  the  dental, 
labial,  and  palatal  na.sals  res(>ecttvely.  These  are  formed  by 
making  with  the  timgiie  or  lips  the  closures  U>t  d,  b.  y 
respectively,  and  deflecting  the  voii-e<l  breath  through  tlM 
nasal  passages.  The  sounds  are  used  both  as  consonants 
(non-syllabic)  and  as  vowels  (syllabic).  They  anpear  as 
nasal  vowels,  e.g.  in  wrillrn  (pronounced  ri' In),  gickut  (pro- 
nuuncetl  si  k^).  The  nasal  vowels  differ  frnm  the  nasali/ed 
vowels  in  that  the  latter  leave  the  oral  cavity  ojM-n.  iSee 
Nasauzation.  Benj.  Ids  Whkuk. 

Nascent  Stet6  Inascenf  is  from  Lat.  n<i«  eeiw,  naaeen'tit, 
pres.  paitic  of  itas'«ft,  be  born] :  in  chemistry,  a  state  in 
which,  at  flia  instant  of  evolution  from  previous  combina- 
tion, some  aabstanoes  maoiftast  tenf1>'tirit'^  i<>  l  ombine  di- 
re^Ltly  with,  and  even  to  deeoniposc.  I>  ilii  s  iip<>u  which  in 
ordinanr  cinrumstances  they  are  inactive.  The  most  famii* 
iar  and  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  clan  of  pliC* 
nomenn  an  exhibited  by  the  l  U  ni> nt  livnitouKN  (q,  r.). 
When  evolving  from  combinatiori  in  a  diluted  acid  by 
meana otnsolnble  metal,  it  is  cndowe^l  with  afllnities  so  in- 
tensilisd  that  it  will  not  only  combine  with  other  elements 
that  vaKj  be  present,  such  as  8ulphur«  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
carbon,  etc.,  but  will  in  many  cases  decttmpose  oxides  or 
other  compounds  of  these  element,  combining  with  and 
carrying  off  the  latter  in  guseous  or  volatile  forrns.  Thus 
when  common  ir<ni.  ^^liii-h  crmtains  carbon,  is  dissolved  in 
a  dilut<>d  acid,  h><lr<K  nrhoti  gases  and  vapon  of  AD  Inter* 
esting  kind  are  found  mixeil  with  the  hydrogen  giving 
it  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor.  ^>»re  hydrogen  b^ing  o<lor- 
less.  According  to  the  prevailing  views,  tho  explauatiua 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  nascent  state  is  not  difflonlt. 
There  is  goo<l  evidence  in  favor  of  Uw  iden  that  hydrogen 
gas,  or  free  hydrogen,  consists  of  rookmilN  which,  in  twn, 
consist  of  sto'ms.  1-Veo  hydro^  is  a  compound  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  In  order  that  this  may  act  npon  other  things, 
it  is  necessary  thai  the  atoms  be  separated  from  each  other, 
or  the  moleciiles  of  hydfOgOD  must  1«l>  deconniosed.  Ther»> 
fore,  free  hydrogen  does  not  act  readiljr.  When,  however, 
the  element  is  set  free,  it  is  in  the  eonditioii  of  atoms  which 
are  free  to  »n-\  m\hm\  whatever  they  mav  coiiu-  in  <'<>ntuct 
with.  If  they  find  nothing  else  with  which  lin  y  r  an  ct)m- 
lune,  tliey  combine  with  each  other  in  pairs,  u/us  forming 
the  oompamtively  Inert  fta*  bydi-ogen. 

Revised  by  Iiu  Bkmskx. 

NtMiky,  nis'bl:  village;  in  the  coantf  «C NmHiainpton, 
England ;  famoaa  for  tfie  battle  in  wbtob  Fairfax  utterly 
defeated  Charles  1.  On  the  moniog  of  Jtme  14,  IMS,  the 
two  armisfl  flood  vm^ftA  opnoeite  each  other— the  loyal 
commanded  by  the  Iring  himeeU,  with  Priaoe  Rapert  on  bis 
right  wing  ana  8ir  MarmadulM  Langdale  on  bis  left,  and 
the  Parliamentary  comraanded  bv  FurfiiZi  with  CnNnvrdl 
on  his  tight  wing  and  Iieton  on  nis  left.  The  PwUntnen* 
tarv  forces  numbered  nenily  14,000  men.  iriiile  Oh4uiei  had 
barel  v  l.TM.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  loyml  fbicee»  and 
Prince  Hu[)ert  sneoeeded  in  owwheTmiog  Iietoo  and  put 
his  corps  to  Hight  On  th*  other  ildeXIroinwell  rouied 
Langdale,  but,  while  PriBoe  Rvpert  left  the  geneial  battle 
in  order  to  puiaue  Ireton,  Cromwdl  wheeled  round  and  at- 
tacked the  loyal  center  in  the  rear.  Of  the  Pariianientary 
iirrnv  there  Were  onlyafaeot  1.0011  killed,  while  of  tiie  royai 
iinuv ;  here  wen  about  800  killed  and  about  4,000  were  made 

[ir>' iri.  i-s. 

Nash,  John:  architect;  b.  in  London.  England,  in  17r)2: 
obtained  in  17}t7  a  jkatent  for  improvements  in  the  eonstrm-- 
tion  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges;  was  much  enuiloyed 
in  designing  inunsions  for  the  nobility  and  gcntrv.  In  1815 
ho  wivs  taken  into  the  (Tovcrnment  service,  aiirf  for  many 
voars  thereiifter  wns  eiipigitl  in  laving  out  strci-ts  and 
building  |>ublic  i'difices  in  Lon<lon.  T'art  of  Kegieijt  Street, 
the  tcrnires  of  Hegciit's  Park,  Hayinarket  theator.  and 
Buckiiigliam  Ptilm-c  show  the  charoctt^r  of  his  worL  I>. 
at  I'.«st  t'owes  ('as-;.  .  .Mny  i;i,  18JW. 

Nash,  KtcHAKU,  known  as  Bsau  Nash  :  leader  of  fashion ; 
b.  at  SwaoMMh.  Wales.  Oot.  18^  1074;  studied  at  Oxflord,  but 
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was  espolled  about  16flO;  held  for  some  time  a  commission 
in  the  army,  and  began  the  stuil}- of  law  at  tlie  ToiiipU' : 
became  famou!)  a.s  a  diner-out.  a  gameiiter,  and  leatler  of 
fa^hionable  dissipation,  ami  in  1704  undertiKtk  the  uianai;e- 
nienl  of  the  bulls  at  liath.  then  the  mo>t  eelebrateil  water- 
ing-place in  Kii);land.  For  fifty  years  he  vra:*  master  of 
ct-remonies.  aoiuiring  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  strictness  in 
enforcing  di-corum  in  the  midst  of  pivety  and  dissipation, 
an<l  wa.1  |Mmularlr  called  "the  king  of  liath."  lie  miule  his 
living  chiefly  by  ka>">'iK<  *'>'i  notetl  for  generosity.  In 
his  old  age  he  fell  into  negli-ct  and  often  sufferetl  from 

Crivalion.  I>.  al  Bath.  Feb.  ;j,  1761.  His  Life  was  written 
y  Goldsmith  (published  anonymously,  17tt:2). 

Naflh,  Stehhe.v  Patne:  See  the  Apjicndix. 

NiHh.  Thomas:  author;  b.  at  Lowestoft.  Suffolk.  Eng- 
land, in  ir>ft7:  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1.VS4  ;  settled  in 
London  in  bW ;  attacked  the  Nonconformists  in  several 
pamphlets  written  in  grotesfiue  style;  wrote  a  number  of 
unimportant  dramas.  lie  lived  in  extreme  poverty.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  his  ]am[Mxins  and  miscellaneous 
pamphlets  are  I'irrfu  I'tnnileM,  his  Siip/ilicdtion  to  the 
Dfi-tl  (Vtili):  The  Trrrortt  of  the  yi;/hl  (15SW);  and  //<iif 
with  1/ou  to  Snfron  WalJen  ( l.'ilKJ).  1).  in  Lontlon  probably 
in  1001.  S'c  his  Coini^ete  Vrori'«.  odite<l  byCirosart  Hi  vids., 
London,  ISSJ-HI).  Ilevised  by  II.  A.  ItEEUis. 

Nawhiia :  city  (incorporatotl  as  a  city  in  bS-Vl) ;  one  of  the 
capitals  (if  llillsboro  co.,  N'.  II.  (for  location  of  omnty.  see 
map  of  New  Hampshire,  ref.  lO-K);  on  the  Nashua  river, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Merrimack,  ami  on  the  Concitrd 
and  Montreal  and  the  Boston  and  .Maine  railways ;  :i.5  iniWs 
S.  of  Concord.  40  miles  N.  W.  of  IViston.  Since  1828  it  Iium 
lieen  noted  for  its  manufactures. for  the  promotion  of  which 
a  sujierior  water-power  was  obtaine<l  from  the  rivers  by 
means  of  a  connecting  canal  3  miles  long.  00  feet  wide,  aru'l 
8  feel  deep,  with  a  head  and  fall  of  ;J0  fe<^t.  The  jirinci|Mil 
manufai  tures  are  cotton  goods,  sheetings,  embroidery,  iron 
anil  sf»H'l.  foundry  products,  furniture,  edge  tfmis,  (tajM^r, 
ami  locks.  The  city  has  a  public  library  (foundisl  IHI&7) 
with  over  lO.tKH)  Volumes,  8  national  bank's  with  eombiiieil 
capital  of  jL;{7<l.'X¥).  2  savings-banks  with  combined  <leposits 
of  nearly  »i:t..'i<)<),(MMJ,  a  banking  company  with  de|M»sits  of 
over  <11.07'».(KMI.  and  2  daily  and  2  weekly  news|>n|KTs.  The 
as>ess»Ml  valuHl ion  in  1H!W  was  $12.5112,14'-,  and  the  net  delit 
on  .Ian.  1.  1HJ»4,  waj*  |l.'5«;i,160.  Pop.  (ISHO)  i:i.:«»7;  (1«>0) 
19.:ni ;  (llKHi)  2a..SM8.  Epitor  of  "  Teleuraph." 

NashTilli*:  city;  capital  of  \Va.shington  co..  III.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  n-f.  H-P);  on  the  Ccn- 
tralia  and  Chester  and  the  Louis,  ami  Nash,  railwavs;  .'tO 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Ixjuis,  120  miles  .S.  of  Springfield.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region,  and  has  8 
churches,  high  school,  public  H-hool.  -i  flour-mills,  2  c<jal 
mines,  a  .State  bank  with  capital  of  f  2.').000.  and  a  daily  and 
4  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1  MHO)  2.222 :  {lSfiO)2,<m:  (IIKH)i 
2.184.  EniToH  OK  "  Democrat." 

NaHhriUe:  city;  capital  of  the  State  of  Tpnness<>c  and 
of  I)uvids<in  County  (for  hK'ation.  see  miif*  of  Tenne.ss<>e,  ref. 
6-E) ;  on  the  Cumberlan<l  rivi>r.  2(X)  miles  from  its  month, 
and  on  the  lyouisvillc  and  Nashville  aiut  the  Nash.,  Chat, 
and  St.  L.  railways;  2:J3  inilrs  K.  N.  K.  of  Memjihis.  The 
city  rest*  on  a  njcky  f<iun*latioii.  the  river  bluffs  rising  to  a 
height  of  NO  feet  alM>ve  low  water.  It  is  notwl  for  its  e«lu- 
cational  instiliitions,  commerce,  and  manufaclurt>s.  A  new 
charter  granti-^l  in  IKWl  vested  its  government  in  a  mayor, 
a  salaried  bcianl  of  jmblic  works,  and  a  common  council. 
The  city  contains  Naiiderbilt  I'niversity,  Pealwuly  Nor- 
mal .Sch<H>l.  .Montgomery  Bell  Aca<lemy,  I'niversity  of  Nash- 
ville. I'liiversity  of  TeiiiiesM>e.  .St.  C(H'ilia  Academy,  Bos- 
col>el  Female  Coltep*.  Waril's  .Seminarr  for  Young  Ladies, 
B<>lniont  College  for  Ymiiig  Lailies,  Tenin'SJiee  Industrial 
S<'liiM)l,  and  4  businejes  colleges;  also  5  S4'liools  and  col- 
lep'S  f«>r  coldreil  peoj>le:  Central  Tenness<'e  I'ollege,  Fisk 
University  (foumled  in  18(l6t.  Roger  Williams  University, 
Wi'harry  Molical  College.  Walden  University.  In  tlie 
84-hool  year  11MI0  there  were  251.211  chililren  of  school  agi-. 
of  whom  12.142  were  enrolle<l  in  the  publie  schoiils  and 
l.iiSO  in  private  and  (mrochial  wIkmiIs.  There  were  IS 
pnblic-schiM>l  buildings.  104  re^nilar  tcHchers,  and  t>ublic- 
«chool  [iro|M'rty  valued  at  #;{."iO.(M>0.  The  librnries  in  the  c«Iu- 
catiotiul  insiitiilions  <-o)itaiiii'd  over  ;tr>.(HK)  volumes,  and  4 
other  libraries,  including  the  Stale  Lil>rnry.  had  together 
over  4<).(tO(l  volumes.  The  city  also  contains  ihe  .Stati' Sehor)! 
for  the  Blind  (established  1<:M4>,  and  the  headc|URrters  of  the 


Tennessee  Uislorical  Society,  the  Tennessee  Confetlcrate 
Memorial  ami  Historical  Association,  and  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Association  of  the  South.  There  are  about  l.V)  churches. 
The  ChamlK>r  of  Commerce  re|>orted  commercial  re<'eipts  in 
the  vear  ending  .Aug.  ai.  UKX*,  valued  at  <!2<».0fK>.(MK).  These 
includnl  «.07».0t>0  hush,  of  wheat,  2.«12..'»(K)  bush,  of  corn. 
6.r>n».(W!»  lb.  of  luu  on.  ;I8.:J10  bales  of  cotton,  2.:to7.<MM(  |l). 
of  bulk  meats,  1 1M,71I2  cases  of  boots  and  shoes,  ami  2,7U2,3.*»0 


8Uto  Capitol,  Na«brUI«,  Tenn. 

bush,  of  <»ats.  The  census  returns  of  1900  showed  that  494 
manufacturing  establishments  (reprcMMiting  Kt  industries) 
re|M>rteil.  These  hud  a  combined  capital  of  I(i9.100,(i20,  em- 
ployed 7.4:14  iM'rsoiis,  paid  $;i.!MM.9fll  for  wages  and  <>7.727.- 
010  for  niHtcrials.  and  had  pnKlucts  valueuat  $1:1.073.730. 
The  (irincipal  iiidustrv  according  to  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployetl  wits  the  manufacture  of  lumber  products,  which  had 
22  establishments  an<l  $l,r>H7.020  capital,  employiit 
fK'rsons,  and  ha<l  products  valued  at  $2,217,420.  In  lUOO 
then*  were  3  national  banks  and  7  Slate  banks  with  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $3.0fK).000  :  2  daily,  24  weekly,  21  moiiildy. 
5  semi-monthly.  2  bi-monthly,  1  Oermaii,  2  .Spanish,  and  5 
other  periodicals;  and  a  debt  (including  a  water  debt  of 
$1.497,0(M))  of  $:t,.i:)».G00.  The  asse.s.s,M|  valuations  in  19(H) 
aggregated  $:17.2CH.21.').    Poji.  (IKKO)  4:i..'W0;  (lHtK»>  7(i.HW ; 

(1JM)0)  WJ.HO.'i.         Sk<  KETARV  OK  ClIAMIlER  OK  CoMMEBfE. 

NaHhTlllc.  Battle  of:  a  battle  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
U.  S. ;  fought  I>ec.  15  and  16.  U-lween  the  Union  fi>rces 
under  Gen.  G.  U.  Thomas  and  the  Confe<lerat<'s  under 
Gen.  J.  B.  Hood.  After  the  Iwtlle  of  Franklin  (s«-e  Frank- 
lin. Battle  ok)  Gen.  Thomas  concentrated  his  forces  al 
Nashville.  Tenn..  which  was  well  fortif1i'<l  with  Held  works 
extending  along  the  crests  of  the  low  hills,  surroiindint;  llio 
<-ity  on  the  .S..  with  hoth  flanks  n>stiiig  on  the  Cuinls'rlaiul 
river.  Gen.  IIoixl  took  up  a  |>osilion  in  his  front  I)ef.  2-4. 
Thomas's  army,  although  e<nial  to  or  greater  than  HikmI's 
in  numl»ers.  needed  a  few  days  for  organi/ation.  and  was 
without  horses  for  the  cavalry.  He  ilelay<sl  making  an  at- 
tack up<in  Hoo«l  until  he  felt  himself  fully  pn  |>ared  to  se- 
cure the  best  results.  His  army  was  ready  to  attack  on  I)ec, 
8,  but  was  preventc*!  by  a  sleel-storin  which  covered  the 
country  with  ice  and  made  a  movement  impossible  nu  to 
the  loth.  The  impatience  of  Ihe  .S«cretary  of  War  and  of 
Gen.  (irant  at  this  delay  was  so  great  that  on  the  9th  (irant 
issue<l  an  order  directing  Thomas  to  turn  over  his  command 
to  Si-hofield  :  but  this  order  was  revoked  before  it  reachetl 
him.  On  the  13th  Gen.  Logan  was  sent  to  su|M.-rscde 
Thomas,  but  slopited  at  t.ouisville  u|M>n  learning  thu  result 
of  the  battle  whicli  hail  taken  pl«<*e. 

On  the  morning  of  I)pc.  IT*  Thomas  moved  out.  Making 
a  demonstration  on  his  left,  he  exteiiiied  his  right,  turned 
Hood's  left,  carried  his  lines  from  left  to  right,  and  dn>ve 
him  back  to  a  new  position  about  2  miles  to  his  n-ar.  On 
the  lOlh  Thomas  again  attacked.  He  was  held  in  clKt-k  by 
HotHl's  right  on  Overton's  Hill,  but  by  tiiniing  his  left  he 
swept  him  from  his  new  line  and  ilrovc  him  from  the  field 
routed  ami  in  dis<inler.  The  well-e<|uip|ied  cavalry-  prt'- 
[lared  for  this  contingency  now  leil  the  pursuit,  clasely  fol- 
|(.we<l  bv  Ihe  infantry.  The  pursuit  was  unshed  vigorously 
to  the  1'eniiessee  river,  which  the  Confeiierates  cn>sse<l  al 
Hecatiir  on  Hec.  27;  from  here  they  fell  l«ck  to  Tniielr), 
Miss.,  where  what  remaineil  of  the  army  was  broken  up  and 
the  parts  si'til  to  different  fields.  The  total  Union  loss  was 
.1.0*1  (.  of  whom  less  than  4(K)  were  killed.  The  Confeilerato 
I0.SS  in  killuil  and  wounded  was  never  accurately  deter- 
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?nine<).  but  probabiy  dul  n<<\  liifTi-r  tnftt.'rialiy  from  that  of 
tl  '  '  ion  amiy.  Th*T<>  wotl'  (.ai  turcd  on  the  field  about 
4,r>*)*)  prisoners,  inclufiiii^,'  four  ^ri  riL-ni]'.  besides  54  gnm  ami 
numerous  siiial!  arm-.  r)urnii,'  tliu  r<'ir''jit  a  turLTo  Jiui7itn-r 
of  prisoners  were  eajitiin-il  mxl  (l.-MTt>-rs  P' nvi-l.  Iiurii>i{ 
the  CAmpaiirn  of  Xov»>mlir/r  tirnl  Id.-i  <-mln/r  nvi  r  l.">.iiiiu  pris- 
oners and  il«»sBrt.»»r«.  tiinn'in.  iupI  It.iNin  sumli-arTiis  »rr.' 
taken.  Si'4-('.ix,  Itnfl!- :>  nf  h'rivik!  <h  uml  ynahntli.  '>it\\'- 
ner's  War  beries,  and  iiattks  and  Leadtre  of  She  ( '■nl  U 

Jamks  JIm'.i  1  I'.. 

>'MhTllle,  UniTeraitjr  of:  «n  in'^titui;,  n  founded  in 
1785,  fifteen  years  before  the  ^tjtt,  ..f  Timiii. —i.-e  was  ail- 
mitted  into  the  Union,  and  chartered  bv  tin  Li  dsiatiire  of 
North  Carolina  as  Davidson  Academy.  Tin'  Legislature 
pave  it  240  acres  of  land,  now  included  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville. In  1H06  the  academv  IxH-ame  Cumberland  Collcfre, 
which  in  1826  was  organize*!  as  the  Lfnivei-sity  of  Nashville. 
In  1850  the  university  was  dosed  on  account  of  the  sconrge 
of  cholera  ;  in  1855  the  literarr  dcitarlment  was  reorgan- 
iised  as  a  military  school  with  Col.  Bushrod  K.  John«>n  as 
tuperinlendent ;  in  1861  the  teachers  and  students  went  to 
the  war ;  after  tho  close  of  the  war  the  institution  a^ain  l»e- 
canie  a  military  school  under  the  dire<-tion  of  Gen.  h.  Kirby 
Smith;  in  1875  the  PeaUxlv  lioard  and  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  united  in  forming  a  wllego  for  the 
training  of  .S<iuthern  teat-hens.  F.lx-n  S.  Stearns,  lA^  I)., 
was  elected  president  and  chancellor :  at  his  death  in  1887 
he  was  suwetnled  by  William  II.  Payne.  LL.  1).  The  build- 
ingi>  arc  situated  on  an  elevatetl  canitnis  of  16  acres,  a  mile 
from  the  public  square.  The  IValMidy  U»ani  has  estal>- 
lished  184  scholarshi|is,  each  worth  $100  a  year,  and  ewh 
student's  railway  fare  is  paid  from  his  home  to  Nashville 
and  back.  The  medical  department  was  organize*!  in  1850 ; 
the  nunilicr  of  students  annually  in  altt'mlance  varies  from 
800  to  400.  Tho  total  numiier  of  studeutj»  in  the  general 
department's  exceeds  l;M10.  W.  H.  Patxi. 

Na'wny th,  James  :  mechanical  engineer  and  astronomer : 
K  in  Ediid>urgh,  Aug.  10, 1808 ;  the  Aon  of  an  artist ;  was 
educated  at  toe  iicliool  of  Arte  and  the  Edinburgh  Unirer- 
sity  ;  remoTod  to  London,  and  id  16M  Co  Manchester,  where 
he  became  •  flioceiRtUl  macbin*  eonatructor  and  inventor. 
The  steara-faammw,  steam  pile-driTCf;  and  improved  fonuK 
of  ocdnance  are  among  his  ioTentions.  He  also  adjuiriH! 
fame  a«  a  practical  a.stronomer,  giving^  special  attentioa  to 
selenogmpny,  in  which  he  employed  telescoixts  and  other  iu- 
stnimentBot  his  own  eonstmetion.  He  published  Remarks 
an  Toola  and  Machinery,  in  Baker's  ElrnhetUa of  JUechanimn 
(1858).  and  J%e  Moon  cotmdered  a«  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a 
SalelMeam*^  D.  in  Loodoo»  Mav  7,  l»a  Set  Life,  by 
Smiles  (1W8).  BsTiflsd  by  R.  H.  Tnowsrosr, 

Nisr-ed-dtn,  officially  called  Chaii  ks  Char  (King  of 
Kings):  Shah  of  Persia";  b.  July,  18511 ;  eldt-si  son  of  the 
monarch  Mehemet  (or  Muhamni'a<l)  Shah,  by  Ijueen  Velliat 
of  the  Kadiar  tribe,  and  grandson  of  Abl»as  Mirxa;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  Sept.  10,  18(8 ;  suppn-s^Hl  s^-veral  ro- 
Tidtaof  the  nomadic  tribes;  maintaintil  neutmlity  tluring 
the  Crimean  war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  Russia;  waged  a  ti*>minal  war  against  Qreat  RrilHin 
tn  1856.  which  was  terminate*!  by  the  'rireaty  of  Paris  1H57; 
gave  his  support  to  tlie  passage  of  the  An'glo-Imliun  tele- 
graph through  his  dominions  1866;  visited  the  principal 
countriee  of  Eun>|M>  187^),  and  wrote  an  arousing  diarv, 
which  was  translattnl  Uy  J.  W.  Re<lhouse.  The  shah's  <!<•- 
sire  to  Introduce  reforms  and  material  improvements  into 
bis  kingdom  actuated  this  visit,  and  was  exemplifle*!  by  the 
tact  Uiat  he  had  learned  French  and  Turkish  in  onler  to 
faniiliarixo  himself  with  the  histon  and  condition  of  Ktiro- 
pmn  ponntries.  Ho  also  vjsfted  Russia  in  18Tb.  Assassi- 
nated at  Trii.  niii,  May  1.  l^W,. 

NftS'saii:  a(iiu"li<£  liie  lirnviiif-,.  ,,f  Ili'ssr-\a>^san.  Prussia. 
Before  1866  it  was  an  iniK'ju-n.l.Mii  ilm  liy  ef  d.  rinanv.  with 
an  area  of  1.800  s<i.  miles.  a  t> 'I'.il.it kih  «i|  (lf>ti4f  4(k*,- 
.111  iiitiiiiiiiaiits.  Th.'  riHiiitry,  [niirig  along  the  Rhine, 
the  .Main,  Aud  tli-  I.mIhi.  ami  trj»v>i>««l  S.  bv  the  Txunus 
and  N.  by  tlie  W.  M.rwuld.  is  b«>autiful  at  I  r:  h.  1  In- 
mountains  are  coverwl  with  e]il4Tisive  fore-'^  j.Ih  utidiug 
in  u'lrue,  and  contain  iron,  Ici.l,  i-opper.  coal,  inmi  lc.  and 
lniil(ijtig-s[<.ine.  The  valleys  prudiice  wluat,  ;  i  i  jhc.  fins, 
jiii  i  fruit  of  suficrior  ouulitv,  and  grapes  IV  in  win.  h 
iirv  tiuiile  the  choicest  Rnenisli  wim-s.  such  an  Juhauiii->- 
ti<  r^-<  r,  Hi  .i  hheimer.  Rllih-iheimcr.  and  .Miin'obrunner.  The 
rauieral  bprines  of  Nasiiau  are  lamouji :  the  waleriu^-plaees 
wbioh  an  built  anmiid  Uiom»  aucb  •»  Wie^iaden,  Ema^ 


and  Scltcrs.  are  vi^^itpd  by  jif  ojilo  fmm  nil  part«.  In  the 
tliirti'i'iit h  <  >'iitury  ttir  ruling'  fiujiily  sjilit  into  two  branches, 
cnlU'd  Hfitr  ilie  lirntlnTs  NN'Hiraiii  mul  f'tii'>.  The  younger 
l)rnii<  h.  iIh'  (.uh<tti)<',  Itt'cntii*.'  the  rciuiiirii:  fituiUy  in  the 
Nelhf  rlanii-;,  w  liilf  I  he  W'alrHni  lun-  > 'I'liuii.-d  the  title  of 
Dukest'f  Nassau  liy  tht/  furiiiHii"!!  I'f  tho  Klu'in^h  confeder- 
ncy  in  lso«i,  ami  ih-'ir  troi.j.s  f.,iii:ht  u;iiiur  Nupoleon  agaiiut 
I'ru^sia  ami  Aiis;  l  ia  in  mi.l  Uii'^'^iii.  The  duke. however, 

wassjjri  « (i  I'D'  t'>  alia II ill 'U  NaiMil.-m;  st  the  ri^ht  nn  tru  nt, 
and  in  rf«ard  Ur  r>t  '  \\-i\  a  ri.n-i.li  ralilf  umjim-iuai inn  ,  f 
his  ferriliiry  by  llu'  (  oiif^rf^- ■  if  \'i<  iiiui.  In  l^-lo  hr  >;niitttd 
a  i'i-;i'-t  il  III  ion  ;  Imt  when,  in  !>*1'^.  the  ri  i' i.l  ii  n  came 
into  (>|ifration  and  ih.-  linii-'' i.f  rtpresentiit i vi  s  di  inanded 
an  atx-ount  of  h  vi  uiii-  aiul  t'X|i<  nditure.  thf  dukr  cniployed 
for*u«  to  si!«>it('c  ihi"  ri'|ircsriilat  iM"i.    When  tht'  rev oiution 

of  1848  catiii'.  the  lillkr  WiiN  to  frrHlit  ft  n:i:ri-  hijcnd 

constituticjn.  hut  si>i.ii  a.lii|iifd  a  rttt'i II inarv  [u  lii  v.  In 
1866,  when  (tn-  war  li.  tw.  in  Prussia  ard  .\n~trii,  tir  ^k^j  m.:, 
he  openly  >u|i[i<iri.  il  thi'  laitrr;  hence  Was  forced  to  flc*  l«- 
forv  the  I'rti--~iaiis.  wiin  i.vrrran  the  dttChjT, and  OH  OA  3 
Na.-M.uii  wa>  trii .  iqKUalcd  with  Prussia. 

Nassau  :  t -  wn  of  the  island  of  New  Pr*)vidence.  and  caja- 
tal  of  the  iiAHAMA  IsLAKDs  V.).  It  has  ftgood  harbor, it 
foriifie*!  and  well  l>uill,  and  tsoelebmted  for  ila  HlahriiNtt 
climata.  fopw  about  11,000. 

NaMan.  Aoownn  "Wiluam  Cbablbs  Arortrm  Fbid- 
ERicK,  iMiki  of:  b. Ji^34, 1817;  assumed  the  sovereignty 
*>f  NasMtu,  Aug.  90, 1889.  Bis  state  was  joininl  to  Prusria 
in  1866,  and  he  re<^lved  over  15,000,000  gidden  as  indemirir 
fl<-at  ion.  On  the  death  *)f  the  King  of  the  Net  herlands,  Nov. 
23,  1890,  he  tx  ranu  Graii'l  Ihiki'  (if  LrxKMuriui  17.  '.). 

Nasssn.  .Uiw  Mal  ritz.  van.  Count  of  Na-sau-Sirkr,  n 
(*iiiiini.in';y  lalUsl  Mauritz  or  Maurice  of  Nassau):  pmrjil 
and  atliiiinisimtnr ■  h,  near  Delft,  Holland.  Jini,-  IT.  lt>(4. 
He  early  fought  a;;aiti«t  the  8|>aniards  anil  (.art  H  ularly  (lis- 
tingtiishe*!  hitJiM  lf  at  the  siepe  of  Rnda,  Ifi.'o.  Kru.-n  .'an., 
1637.  to  May.  lt'>44.  hv  ^va^  ivt-rni  r-i,'.  iitral  of  the  i'l.t  lj 
pos.<iessi*>ns  lu  Ura/ii.  mul  tlii^s  (x'rii.d  was  the  in*iL«t  ]jr."-|<  r- 
ous  in  the  hi-it<iry  of  th4-  .  i.li.ny.  Nu»aii  was  rrpuls.  li  m  an 
«1t!i»-k  on  Bahia  1ft:'.'':  lnit  he  gained  a  brilliant  viciijf} 
ncr  till'  Siiani-li  ainl  I'< .rt tii;ii.  MC  fleet  Jan.,  1640.  an*l  was 
al'li- ti.  si'Uil  rxi.iiiitinns  a^caiiist  the  Portuiniese  in  Africa 
and  llu- S]'aiii-h  i-n  I lif  Ki.  1  lir  la  Plata,  .\ft.  rliis  r«  turn  he 
wtt.s  iKuii  tiaiit-kM  ii.  iijl  ul  cuviilry,  and  from  lti47  govenior 
of  Clevt's;  in  \V>'<-i  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  (ienuan  em- 
pire. As  t .  iininander  of  the  Netnerl(ind«  army  in  1665  he 
rej.iiU.-d  the  iiiMidmgamiy  of  the  lii-tmp  of  Mi'inst,  r.  Be 
defeiidc*!  the  frontier  in  1672,  an  l  wa.^  |.riiiniiirtjt  m  tlit 
campaign  of  1674  in  tJiQ  ^NKiian  Ni  tlii  riaiiils.  It.  at  1  i.  vo^ 
Dec.  20,  1679.  litRHEar  li.  Ss*ith. 

Nast,  Thomas:  illustrator;  b.  at  Ijantlaiu  Bavarian  Pal- 
atinate, S.'pt.  27.  1840;  went  with  his  father  to  the  U.  & 
in  1816;  received  art  instruction  under  Theodor  Kanftnam; 
U'gan  when  lifteen  years  old  t.i  furnish  illustrations  for 
[>a|M^rs;  was  in  Eurojie  1860-61,  and  during  the  civil  war  be- 
gan a  long  series  of  powerful  and  effective  political  carica- 
tures, many  of  which  appeareil  in  Barper'n  Weeklif.  He  has 
e*lil*>d  Xa«l'g  Illusiratea  Almanac  and  yai><'e  U  f e Wy,  and 
has  given  many  public  lectures,  illustrated  with  pictures 
ilrawn  in  the  prt?9enoe  of  the  aiulience.  In  1894  he  went  to 
London  to  undertake  an  iiniiortant  task  in  connection  with 
The  I'all  2Iall  Magazine.    Revised  bj  Ruhsiill  STtROtS. 

Nnstar'Uam  [  =s  Lat.;  nu  ma,  imm<I<  Utri/uere,  tor'fmt, 
twist.  Named  fiau  the  wry  faee  earned  by  its  pungent 
taste]:  name  of  a{eeA«eofenidlenN»lMrba»  mostly  aquatic, 
containing  aumr  apeeies,  among  which  are  w«t«r>«rMs  and 
horaeradirti.  0ee  C»n»Es.)  Popularly,  the  name  iiaita»- 
tium  is  given  to  Dropaotum  mqfH9,  m  (bi*^  •bo«7i  ettmbivg 
herb,  atmtfve  Of  Pun,  Often  eaen  in  ganlaaab  Its ilowen 
Hre  used  in  nlade,  ana  its  pvngent  ouda  and  firait  are 
pickled  and  Ineorrectlr  called  capers. 

Natal':  a  British  i'i>li  iiy  oti  tlir  sn\itli(.a<^t  roast  of  Africa, 
extending  alontr  tb..  Imiian  On  .an  from  lat.".?-'*  to  ul  S. 
Areaalxiut  L'li.ltiii  s.j.  milt  s.    I'on.  ilsiHi  4ti,7'^^  Knroiieans., 

41,142  Indi.'in  I  lii  s,  aini  -l.Vi.Hs^l  KalVirs.  a  total  of  -^iH.ftia. 

Natal  i"  a  I .  rn]..  ra:  .■,  hralthful.anil  um  In  lat  in  but  imt  iiioun- 
tnino'is  rrL'i.'ii.  riii.rr  j-n  Miin't  i\ c  than  the  ni'i^,'hl ..  .ring  (..'ape 
(  nil  .11 V,  on  a:  I'l  ■nil  of  the  ^^rc.al  cr  rainfall.  It  is  a' tractive  to 
l^urojK'iiti  t'oloiiist  wh. .  lla^  r  lioulili  li  in  nninli-.-r  since  1879, 
while  the  f*>reign  traiK  .has  iloulih-<!  in  tlir  sjinn'  titno.  The 
chief  pr*>ductfi  are  sugar,  wool,  hides,  cotton,  and  ostrich- 
feathen.  The  large  ooaJ-fiolds  now  developing  are  becoming 
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f>f  pri'iit  Hilviinlajjc  to  tlu^  roluuy.  Plailwav  liiK^s  owne«!  hy 
till'  (ii'MTtiiiiciit  (-•niiiu-et  the  port  of  Dur^inii  with  rictcr- 
manuburg,  the  eaiiitul.  ami  the  froiiti>,'r  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Ke|iiiblie.  Thi'  cuiJiUtl  i>  a  haiidsuino  town,  notad  tot 
the  beauty  of  its  chimuicis,  rtu>i«leucc<8,  aud  gardens. 

C.  C  Adams. 

Natal,  often  called  Rio  Grande  do  Nort« :  capital  and 
princi|)al  town  of  the  state  uf  iiioGrandu  do  Nort«,  Brazil ; 
on  lliB  Potcngi  or  Rio  Grande,  2  miles  above  it-s  month. 
The  river  is  naviijaljlc  to  this  point  and  for  some  mile?f  far- 
thefi  but  the  bar  does  not  admit  veifi^els  of  over  13  feet 
dmglltt  The  town  is  on  low  land  and  ha-n  a  pictureisque 
appearance,  owing  to  the  cof<>anul-jtrove»  around  it ;  but 
the  clinialo  is  hot,  and  yellow  fever  is  a  fre<jucnt  visitant. 
Natal  was  founded  in  1559,  and  was  held  by  the  Dutch  from 
16»tol6ft4.  PtqtL  about  H.S.S. 

Natalie,  Queen  of  S»TTiii :  S<p  Mit.ak  T. 

Natato'rPS  [Lat..  plur.  of  imtn  fur,  swinuiuT,  (l-Tiv.  of 
ntit(trt'.  swim]:  thi'  iiiime  for  uti  iirl  iCniiil  ciiinlitimtinu  of 
birds, agretinjjonlv — iiniihiit  jiHrtijillv  im  ii  in  thi^ respect — 
in  being  adapte<l  ii>r --vvimmiii^'.  Ii  wn-i  f.'riru>rly  mgardad 
as  an  order  or  mil>-rlasj,  l>ui  is  now  di.-ifuniod. 

Natchesan  Indiunn:  a  name  applied  to  two  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians,  called  Natchez  and  Tacnsa,  I. 
JUToteAet.— Of  this  tribe  Commander  P.  Ijemoyno  d'llwrville, 
in  1609,  mentions  nine  villages  which  were  contiguous  and 
constituted  one  town  only.  Probably  there  were  more  of 
them,  and  apparently  oiUy  a  part  »iM>ke  the  Natchez  lan- 
guage.  They  were  situated  on  or  anrnml  St,  Catharine 
crpek,  near  Natchez.  City,  Miss.  Thus  Xat4<liesan  confederacy 
-Kw^  coritrolli'd  by  a  heatl  chief  who  belonged  to  the  ruling 
family  of  the  rum,  an<l  wielded  a  more  centralized  power 
than  the  chiefs  of  otiu;r  Mississipnian  tribes.  His  confedcr- 
aof  formed  a  nart  of  the  larger  league  of  the  Chicasa  and 
YaiOO  river  villages.  The  Natchez  people  had  three  serious 
conflicts  with  the  colonial  French  troops,  the  last  of  which 
(in  l~iO)  brought  on  their  dispersion  and  decimation.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  the  oonfedenMij'  probably 
reached  1,300.  Scattered  remnants  of  tlia  triba  Mil  linger 
among  the  Crocks  and  Cherokecs. 

II.  Taenna. — The  Taensa  people,  who  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mi>-iissippi  river,  above  the  Natchez,  are  now,  on 
the  strength  uf  two  passages  in  de  Montieny's  andOravier's 
letters  (about  1700),  clawed  with  the  Natchesan  family. 
These  people  were  in  1714  settled  on  Mobile  Bay,  and  about 
the  Tear  1764  removed  W.  of  the  Miaauidpm  rirer.  Both 
the  tacnsas  and  the  Natchez  bad  a  honn  of  WOnUp  vben 
the  perpetual  dre  was  kept, 

8MHaigiy,lMi»Nt»r(!M(Paria,1880),iv.,  IT!),  ami  p'tM,,,,. 

A.  .S.  (Iatscukt. 

Matckia :  city  (settled  by  the  FVench  1716,  settlers  mas- 
•acred  by  Indians  1729,  occupied  by  the  English  1763-79 
and  by  the  Spanish  1779-UM,  ma<le  capital  of  the  Territory 
of  Mississippi  17DH,  became  a  city  1803);  capital  of  Adams 
CO.,  Miss,  (for  location,  see  man  of  Mississippi,  ref.  8-E) ; 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  tn#  New  Orleans  and  N.  W. 
and  the  Yazoo  and  Miss.  Val.  railways;  100  miles  S.  \V. 
«f  JadmHit  SIM)  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans.  The  busi- 
DMB  piait  of  the  city  is  a  narrow  stretch  of  river  bank,  and 
tiM  larger  part,  occupied  by  public  buildings  and  lesidences, 
it  the  aainmit  of  a  falnff  150  feet  al>ove  the  riv^.  The  en- 
tira  biDir  of  the  bluff  in  the  city  limits  has  been  converted 
lntx>apabUe  park.  Its  location  on  the  river  gives  the  city 
alaige  commercial  importance.  It  handles  50.000  bales  of 
cotton  annnally,  and  has  steam  saw,  planing,  grist,  ancl  cot- 
ton mills,  cottonseed-oil  factory,  steam-ginneries,  ice-fac- 
toiTt  sod  other  manufactories.  There  are  a  nHtioiial  bank 
witli  oapiUl  of  flOO.OOO,  a  Stnti^  bank  with  capital  of  #50,- 
000,  ana  incor(iorat«d  and  privuN'  banks,  and  a  monthly,  2 
dailr,  and  3  weekly  |K>riotlicals.  The  a-ssessed  valuation  in 
\mi  was  |;4,l»7,0e2.  and  the  net  debt  on  Feb.  1.  1W)4,  wa.s 
|847,4«8.  Pop.  at«0)  7.058 ;  (1890)  10.101 ;  (IftOO)  12.310. 

Eonoit  ofp  "  DnocBaT." 

NatrliftorheB :  Slo  CADnoAv  IxniAXs. 

Natchitoches:  tuwn  if  im  hj  by  the  Spanianls  iu  1713); 
capital  of  Nat'  liitfM  hcs  i.Jin-h,  I^a.  (for  location  of  parish, 
■ee  map  of  Louisiana,  rt-f.  ts-li) ;  on  the  Cane  river,  and  the 
Natchitoches  Railroad  :  05  miles  .S.  flf  Shrt  v.  |  1 1.  4")()  mil.  - 
N.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  in  the  H«l  river  vailt  y.  iu  n  f-  mi  ■ 
ri'pion  vielding  larp'  (  roji-  of  cotton,  corn,  sufCHr-cnii''.  uml 
all  kmds  of  Tegetables.  The  surruuudiug  country  contains 
laifB  tiaoto  of  Bannada  gnwa,  oo  vhi^  cattle-raiaiiv  ^ 


carried  on  extensively.  The  town  is  the  seat  (>r  the  State 
Normal  School;  has  seven  ( liurclids,  a  cttiheiintl,  ('(invent 
Lif  the  Divinf*  Providence,  I'.  S.  1iiii(1-o(Tkc,  fnc  iron  draw- 
t>ri<l|,'e  nnoss  t}n-  river.a  SdUc  ljuiik  with  capiuil  of  if  lO.OIO, 
and  two  wi.'^kly  newspapers;  and  contains  un  oil-mill,  ice- 
factorv,  ami  other  mannfitctoiies.  Pop.  (188<)i  2JKi ;  (18flO) 
1,830 ;'  (1900)  2,:i8H.  Editor  of  "  EKTEKpatsE." 

Natlc'lde  [Mod.  Lat.,  named  from  X a' lira,  the  typical 
genus,  from  Media<y.  Lat,  na  tiea,  buttock,  deriv.  o^  I^t. 
nates,  buttocks]:  a  family  of  Oaetaropod  molluscs  with 
globular  shells  containing  numerous  apedfls,  oeeurriog  in 
the  sliallow  seas  and  on  the  shona  of  the  ocean  In  all  paita 
of  the  world.  The  tiaticas,  or  mnniaUs,  have  a  very  Jarga 
fleshy  f(M>t ;  the  shell  has  the  a^ierture  rounded  in  fwint  and 
pointed  behind.  These  animals  are  very  voracious,  feeding 
u|>on  other  molluscs,  which  they  kill  by  rasping  holes  in  the 
shell  with  their  lingual  riblion*.  (See  Gastkkoi-oua.)  The 
members  of  t)ne  sjiecies  lay  their  eggs  in  those  curved  bands 
known  to  people  ou  the  siton  aa  saod-eaocera,     J.  S,  K. 

Natiek :  town  (settled  by  John  Eliot  16B1,  chtircb  d 
Chrixtian  lodtans  established  1600.  town  incorporated  1781) ; 
-Middlesex  CO.,  Him.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Massachmetta,  ref.  3-11) ;  on  the  Charles  river^and  theBoa- 
t^^n  and  Albany  Hailroad ;  17  miles  S.  W.  of  BMton.  Tlia 
town  contains  several  villagea  and  buaineas  eentera,  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light  planta^  If  one  Institute  with  libmrr 
of  over  16.000  voluiDM«  national  bank  with  capital  of  flOO^ 
000,  savings-bank  with  deposits  of  nearly  $ljS0O,000L  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Eliot,  and  three  weekly 
newspapers.    The  princi|Mil  manuftetnret  are  boots  and 


shiH»*,  wooden  ware,  clothing,  rubber  nxkU,  chairs, 
baseballs.  A  portion  of  Cochitnate  Lake,  from  wbidi 
Boston  derirea  apart  of  its  water4un|dj.ia  within  the  town 
limits  on  the  N.  Pap.  (1880)  8.47»ni8Mi)  •.118s  (1900) 
9,48a  EnttoB  or  ■*  BtTLLcm." 

Nationnt  or  C«DtMtMBt  Anenbly,  The:  a  oonwi- 
tion  4rfdela|mtcs«tth«FreDehpao[da,oomtitutedaaanft> 
tional  amemMy  June  IT,  1788.  See  PnAKCS,  Hhtobt  or. 

National  ULiiiJis:  '^1  r  I5ank. 

National  t  oarenliou.  The  :  an  ns-simbly  of  deputies  of 
the  French  people.    S.-e  Kk^N'  k.  lli-ToatW. 

National  Debt :  See  Debt,  Puduc. 

National  Educational  AstH>ciation :  See  the  Appendix. 

NnttonnlOmrd  [trans,  of  Fr.  ^rd«  no/tona/ej:  a  kind 
of  mIKtIa  in  France,  mostly  recruited  from  the  bonrgeds 
class,  and  n|weaanting  the  butcher  interests.  In  some  of 
the  Prenoh  towns  the  national  guanis  had  long  been  known, 
but  they  were  Ant  otaanixed  in  Paris  in  1789  by  the  revolu- 
tionary'Committea  off  Safety.  There  were  48.000  in  Puti$, 
and  in  17V0  a  paper  organization  of  4,000.000  in  Praooe, 
and  the  whole  were  under  La  Fayette  and  canried  the  tri- 
color flag.  Frequent  changes  in  organization  were  made. 
In  17V5  tnejr  were  defeated  an<l  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  were 
reorganized  by  him  in  1^14.  itissolvcd  byGiiarleaX.  in  1K27, 
were  again  reorganizcii  in  lH;i0.  and  again  in  1881.  They 
fell  away  from  Louis  I'hilippe  in  I84H,  were  remodeled  in 
1851,  dissolved  and  reorganized  in  18.55,  served  against  tha 
Germans  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  in  the  lattor'yaar  a 
(lart  of  them  took  a  share  in  the  Communist  stnig|^,aftn 
which  they  ceased  to  exi«t.  In  some  other  European  coun- 
tries and  in  some  of  the  U.  S.  there  are  militia OKganlMtioill 
called  national  guiuds.  See  MiLnu. 

Nntlonnl  Hnmnn*  AUUnce :  See  the  Appendix. 

Nationalism:  a  theory  of  S4)cial  reconstruction  through 
the  nationalization  of  the  entire  «y<tem  of  production  and 
distribution.  It  demands  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
goveriinuMit  to  include  the  control  of  all  economic  onera- 
ti<ms,  (itvl  nil  personal  services  now  rendered  for  proflt  or 
hire.  In  tie  I .  S.  in  18M8  it  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  a 
party  orgain/ntu n  I  y  readers  f>f  Looking  Baekicard,  &  work 
portravHii;  an  ideal  ?itate  framed  in  acconlance  with  the 
fil".vp  ill,  n.  Ap|iiiiviii^'of  the  comomic  system  there  pio- 
lure<l,  and  iielie\ in^,'  it  attainable,  they  organized  so-caJled 
naticmalist  ciul  ?.  nmi  l>egan  the  work  of  propagandisra.  It 
is  profioscd  thai  the  economic  government  of  nations,  now 
!  omiuete'l  by  irresponsible  private  persons  for  their  personal 
en. is.  siiiiU  be  a&siinilated  in  the  method  and  puq)0«e  of  ita 
!i  iniini-itration  to  the  so-called  political  goveninieiit,  and 
t  hilt  ju>-t  as  under  the  latter  all  citizens  not  willfully  evailing 
thi  II  duties  to  the  state  have  equal  claims  to  the  beneilta 
and  services  affordtHl  by  the  government,  without  regard  to 
the  cxtott  to  which  they  hare  oontvibuted,  whether  by  tax  or 
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personal  .<«enriM  to  its  mnport,  bo  ther  should  share  cquallj' 
m  the  l)eneflt-!«  r^utting  nom  ooUectiTe  action  ia  eoonowic 
matters,  notwithstaniling  oOkToidabk  ineqiuUty  in  their 

COntributionH  of  service. 

In  onier  to  protect  the  people  in  their  c>f]ualitv  the  demo- 
cratic polity  Kives  (o  all  citueoa,  whatever  their  inequalities 
in  inte!li|;enue.  character,  or  ponession^  an  e<]ual  voice  in 
law-making;.  NtitionaliHts  propose  the  strict  application  of 
these  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  to  the  organiza- 
tiiin  of  the  economic  system  of  nations.  According  to  their 
jilan  all  ei'onomic  operaliims  shall  be  carried  on  hy  the  peo- 
ple under  a  uniform  taw  of  ser\  ice.  but,  whik  this  law  will 
M  €<|ual  for  all,  it  is  expected  that  the  nature  of  the  swrviecs 
nodered  will  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  amounts  of  tax  and 
mtliUUTf  iwvice  under  the  present  system.  Efforts  will  be 
guide  U)  prevent  and  punish  willful  evasion  of  duty,  l  iit  no 
•eoounl  will  be  made  of  the  difference  in  the  vaJur  <>f  tlie 
services  rendcrel  in  disf  ributinp  the  resnltine  total  prtxluct 
among  the  citizens.  It  appears  obvious  to  the  atlherenl^  of 
Mtionalism  that  it  is  meralythe  Btrictljr  logical  evolution 
of  d«niOfra<-y.  and  that,  unless  a  mTeirion  to  pononal  or  clan 
^jvernmcjit  jifndl  i  lKck  the  progress  of  demooracy,  national- 
ism must  inevitiidly  in  the  near  future  furnish  the  solution  of 
tfae  indiwtrial  aod'aocial  problem.  It  should  \>e  understood 
HutX  white  the  nationalist  movement  orij^inatvd  with  ad- 
iniren  of  the  economic  svstem  depicted  in  Looking  Baek- 
nwrel,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  various  details  and 
devices  introduced  in  that  lx>ok  in  depicting  the  systems  in 
operation  form  any  necessary  part  of  the  plan  of  national- 
iam,  which  U,OD  the oontrary,confine<l  to  general  principle's, 
leaving  details  to  be  filled  out  at  occasion  arises.  Nation- 
alistg  agree  in  deprecating  the  use  of  Tiolent  methoda  to 
bring  about  the  desir«<d  reorganisaUoti.  bat  favor  a  gradual 
and  peaoeable  evolution,  ativocating  as  first  steps  toward 
nationalism  all  measures  lcK>king  toward  the  assumption 
by  raunici|Mlity,  State?i.  and  the  nation  of  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  ail  foniis  of  business,  discharging  quasi- 
publiQ  Xonotioiis,  such  as  lighting  and  water-work^  milk- 
mpfdy,  ttmnwftj  system,  telegraphs,  ndlwaya,  eto^  and 
wheraTSir  any  sort  of  business  has  become  an  oppressive 
tmst  monopoly  they  wtudd  have  the  State  or  the  nation 
take  such  bosinMS  into  it.<  own  hands.  The  growth  in  pop- 
ubirity  of  nationalistic  i<leas  in  the  L'.  S.  sinoe  the  incep- 
tion of  the  movemciit  in  1888  has  been  notable.  The 
idea  of  assumption  bv  municipalitii^  of  all  sorts  of  quasi- 
pnblio  functions,  mch  as  lighting,  watA^r-wotrits^  and  local 
tnmsit,  has  found  great  favor,  atKl  is  being  wi^ly  adopted. 
In  general  politics  a  national jpattj  under  the  name  of  the 
Peoflk's  Party  (({.  c.)  has  adnptM  tor  its  platform  nearly 
the  cntira  iaunedittt«  programme  of  nationalism,  includ- 
ing nationalization  of  the  telegra{>hs.  telephones,  railways, 
and  monev  system,  and  secure<I  1,<)II0.(HM)  votes  in  the  presi- 
dential efeition  of  Mri  for  a  ticket  representing  the-sc 
idea>«.  The  nationalist  movement,  while  renres*  uii  .l  liy 
organization  and  publications  in  all  part«  4>r  tiu'  I'TiiMij, 
has  at  present  the  most  geneial  popabur  t^wirip^  m  ijit, 
States  between  the  Uisstssippi  and  the  Paoiflo. 

Edward  Beli^mv. 

National  XniM>nni  of  the  United  StatM:  an  institution, 
1<  L'.iti  (1  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  dates  its  existence  from 
Aug.  10,  IHttt,  when  the  act  of  ConjrrcMt  c-tn!»lishing  the 
Smitluonian  Institution  was  fonnail;  api  r ovi  d,  and  all 
Government  collections  assignetl  to  its  charge.  The  use  of 
the  present  name,  however,  did  not  begin  until  much  later, 
itnil  Was  first  legally  sunetioneil  in  tlur  act  provi<liiig  for  the 
enaction  of  a  building  to  contain  the  material  received  at 
the  close  of  the  LVntennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 

The  germ  of  the  museum  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
minerals,  containing  about  lO.OtK)  snei'imeiis,  which  fonnetl 
a  [H>rtion  of  Sniithson's  Ixxiucst  to  llie  U.  S..  and  was,  s<>  far 
as  can  be  asi-crtained.  the  lii-st  scientific  cabinel  owned  by 
tlio  tiovcrninciit.  This  CMllection  was  lri«^t  in  the  fire  of 
lHtt.5,  whit  li  Ir-trnytHl  a  portion  o£  the  bniillisoniaii  Institu- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  a  national  museum  was  first  promini'tilly 
brought  forward  by  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  S<-icnce.  a  scientific  society  (jrganizcil  iu  Wasliington. 
.May  15,  1H40,  whose  olijects  were,  among  otliersi,  "to  pronuite 
S4'ienceand  the  us«'ful  arts,  and  to  cxtiildish  a  nationul  iiiu- 
s<'uin  of  nuliiral  history."  This  iii'ititution,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  olTtciHl  custodian  of  the  (_J<«verinneiit  c<tIl<H'- 
tions,  made  an  euniest  and  nearly  succ*"i^fiil  ut tempt  1<.  se- 
cure both  the  manageoient  of  the  Smithson  fund  and  the 


earc  of  all  ecdlectionB  belonging  to  the  U.  S.,  and  the  fallttte 
of  the  effort  was  the  death-blow  to  the  association.* 

The  Government  collections,  consisting  msinlr  of  the  ob- 
jects collected  by  the  Wilkes  exploring  esrHHlition,  were 
transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  building  in  1807,  the  regents 
of  that  institution  having  accepted  the  trust  on  the  oondi* 
tion  that  Congress  shouM  pn>vide  the  funds  necessary  for 
their  preservation.  Prior  to  that  date  malarial  hatl  Wen  re- 
ceiveJ  but  not  displayed,  and  up  to  1876  the  exhibition  of 
specimens  for  the  benefit  of  the  juibltc  may  be  said  lo  have 
been  considered  as  of  secondary  importancei,  as  wvU  OS  laig^ 
ly  pre<?ludcd  bv  lack  of  funds  for  their  pniper  pr»'i«fatioiL 
At  the  close  of' the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  (he  Smith- 
sonian Institution  came  into  the  pos.ses.sion  of  the  collections 
prepared  to  illustrate  the  animal  and  intnend  resoums.  the 
tisueries,  and  the  eihnolog)-  of  the  native  raoeaof  the  V.S^ 
and  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  material  was  preaeoted 
by  the  governments  of  thirty  foreign  nations. 

As  thej*e  objects  could  bV  no  possibility  l>e  displaywl  in 
the  Smithsonian  building,  the  bulk  of  them  were  placed  in 
storage,  and  Congress  was  aske«l  for  funds  foi*  the  ersctioB 
of  a  museum  tiuilding.  After  a  delay  of  two  years  f'on- 
eress  on  Mar.  8, passed  a  bill  appropriating  ifAW.tWO 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  300  feet  square.  On  Ajifi 
14  of  the  same  year  ground  was  broken  for  its  erection,  lo4 
with  the  beginning  of  1882  the  work  of  ini-tallation  «M 
actively  begun.  The  structure,  which  is  of  brick,  has  matt 
architectural  pretensions,  but  is  well  adapletl  for  exhibition 
purposes,  the  sixteen  halls  into  which  it  is  divicled  affordinr 
on  one  floor  80,000  sq.  feet  of  space.  The  main  |»ortion  of 
the  biulding  is  only  a  single  story  in  height,  but  at  each 
corner  and  on  either  side  are  towers  three  st»)rie»  high,  used 
for  laboratories  and  offices.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
neither  basement  nor  attic,  the  only  Sjiace  available  for  the 
storage  of  duplicate  specimens  is  in  t  he  lower  jmrt  of  the 
exhibition  cases,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  liie  collections  has 
caused  this  defect  to  be  sewrely  felt. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  museum  staff  was  in  1(^1. 
wiien  the  various  departments  were  first  detlned  and  their 
curators  appointetl.  Other  ih  partment*  have  from  time  to 
time  been  established,  until  tin  re  are  thirty-thrw  depart 
ments,  and  a  scientific  staff  of  forty-one.  iiichuling,  now- 
ever,  a  numl>er  of  honorarj'  curators  who  receive  no  salarj-. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  wgent«  of  the  .Smithsonian  Imti- 
tution  are  charges!  with  the  duty  of  pnwerving  and  vtili^ 
ing  all  object*  of  art,  all  objects  of  foreign  and  curious  re- 
search (i.  e.  ethnological  collections),  all  geohtgical  and 
mtneralogical  specimens  belonging,  or  hermiter  to  belong, 
to  the  U.  S.  The  National  Mu.«eum  is  thus  the  museum  of 
the  Smiths4>nian  Institutiuu,  and  its  officers  are  «p{iointed 
by  the  wH-relary  of  that  InstJtntion.  A  practical  «listinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
museum  is  aninially  appn>priiited  by  Congre^.  while  tbe 
operations  of  the  Smithsonian  ore  carried  on  by  the  fund 
l)equeathed  by  Smithson. 

By  virtue  of  the  provisions  above  noted  the  museum  hai 
la>en  greatly  enriched  bv  various  Government  explorationi 
and  surveys,  and  e^jtecia'tly  hy  th«>  material  gathered  during 
the  invest  itfal  ions  of  I  hi  U.  S.  Pi.nh  Commission.  Aside 
from  sptrimeiis  thus  obtained  the  coll«M3tions  are  increased 
by  exchanges,  by  gifts,  and  to  a  limitetl  extent  by  purchase, 
a' privilege  that  has  been  mntad  oouKiaintively  recently, 
the  earlier  appropriations  mii^  aunpv  'o^  tbe  "preSBT- 
vation  of  collections." 

The  museum  is  naturally  richest  in  material  relating  to 
North  America,  particularly  so  in  s{)coimcns  illustrating 
the  arts  and  occupations  of  the  Indians,  t4>  which  the  Catlin 
paintings  form  an  interesting  supplement.  In  zot~>logy  the 
aeries  of  deep-sea  fishes  and  invertebrates  is  very  extensive, 
the  col  lections  of  shells  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  mammals  and  birds  of  North  America  are  n-pK- 
scnliil  by  large  st-rics.  The  departments  of  metallurgy  and 
geology  contain  material  exhibiting  the  mineral  rw'urees 
of  theU,  S.,  and  many  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of 
physical  geology.  The  fisheries  of  the  U.  S..  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  thos«>  of  other  countries,  are  well  sho«  n  bv 
means  of  ap])aratus,  mo<leb  of  Tessels,  and  illustrati'  M'  "! 
modes  of  capture,  and  the  stiction  of  animal  priNlucls  con- 
tains many  examples  of  the  direct  and  in<lirect  ways  in 
which  animals  are  of  use  to  man.   The  historical  collections 

*  For  a  fuH  oocount  of  tbe  sieve  l«a<iliiK  lo  the  foundinfr  of  the 
N'otiMial  Vwewn.  see  tbe  article  tigr  Dr.  G.  frowa  (M^^ie  on  rM 
iiennl*  «/  rhe  V»iM  Stait*  HMteiwl  Mttanmt  in  the  AVpurt  of  tht 
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include  personal  rpli««  of  mich  well-known  men  iw  Wash* 

injttODi  J^^'l^tTS""- '•'"ari;.  'I'lif  colli'd  idti  of  iniisirjii  itl- 
Strumonts  ;s  kjoixl,  (inrl  tlir  xTliiiii  i)f  f,'rji|iliic  iirts  gives  n 
CiirujireficD-'i vi'  iii-lury  uf  tlir  nrt  >if  il  1  UNt mr iiiir. 

in  Ittb'J  till'  Muiiiiii-r  i»t  spt'CiiiK-ns  lu  ail  di^parliiii-'m*  wm 
estimated  at  ;il)i)Ht  Ji  W.OOO;  in  IHWi  the  total  was,  u|>proxi- 
raately,  3,27  While  the  exhibition  ^writ's  is  very  ex- 

tensive, contHinine  the  best  spi.  nmu-i  in  tiu  ir  respective 
groups,  "r  t  hnsn  of  the  highest  educational  value,  the  great 
prop  irii  r>  i>r  ihis  material  is  in  the  itiidy BUin to Wbioh 
especuil  liiii'iitioti  has  been  paid. 

The  chief  publications  of  the  museum  (  uiisist  cif  jiati'-rs 
issued  «<  iiiitTMii*,  corresponding  to  the  luillt  i ins  or  uiher 
institiiliiiu.-,  niid  longer  or  nmnoi^niiiiiir  piiin-r-^.  i.f  the 
natural  »i  tiiLunoirs  and  issunl  ii-s  l)uiic  tins.  Fitly  of  the 
bulletins  have  been  ptitilisln<l  jitni  1,170  of  the  shorter  pa- 
pers, the  latter  forming  twcul  v-uiii:  vuluuios  of  the  l\<>ceed- 
ings  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Museuni.  The  museum  also 
publisheH  an  Annual  Hr.port  otuitaining,  in  addition  to  the 
reportjs  of  iln'  iissistiini  .sfcn  'm  v  ati{i  ihe  curators  on  the 
condition  ttud  pnigru^iri  uf  ilio  vMinmis  ■  tcpartraents,  papers 
of  general  interest,  and  often  of  eonsiilrnible  length,  ili- 
scriplivc  <)r  illustrative  of  the  collorl  n jus.  Articles  dv  mu- 
seum offi'-i  rs  iiT  hascd  on  its  i  i.lli  rtinii^  are  also  printed  in 
the  SmitliMJuittii  publications  ur  ut  ihu^  of  other  Govern- 
ment departments. 

The  work  of  the  museum,  by  the  aceumulntiiin  mid 
jstiiiiy  I.f  >[H'cini>'ns.  I in-ir  •■xhibition,  unil  liv  the  jiiililuaition 
of  !>jip>  rs.  is  tims  threefold,  and  ita  aim  is  to  t)o  in  every 
piirtii  iihir  ini  adwCTtimuJ  maawuo  in  tlw  bitMdMt  aeow  <h 
the  It-rm, 

Every  aid  is  ^ven  to  students,  anil,  in  lulditimi,  a  large 
amount  of  work  is  done  in  repcirtiiis,'  on  niatertal  submitted 
to  the  museuni  for  iilent ilieiitii m  or  other  information.  The 
building'  IS  opeu  to  the  piiblie  every  dny  but  Sunday. 

FliEDERlr  A.  LlTAS. 

Nativlsm  (in  philosophy) :  the-  dix  trine  liiat  the  mind  has 
certain  kinds  of  kuowledf^e.  or  I'rinciples  of  or^nization  of 
ita  expeneuee,  native  to  itself  or  inborn.  It  is  opT>f>«(ed  to 
empiricism,  which  holds  that  knowledge  is  diTivisl  exclu- 
sively from  experience.  Othflr  terms  lor  iwUTiam  are  ofwio- 
ri«m  and  Int(;itioiiauMI  ((.  J.  M.  & 

Natolia :  See  Axatolia. 

Na'troiite  [Kng.  natron,  soda  (viii  Fr.  and  Span,  from 
Arab,  nnirun,  nilriiu.  whence  Eny.  niter)  +  Or.  xi9ot,  stmej  : 
a  mineral  belonging;  to  the  neolitic  section  of  hydrous  sili- 
cates, and  essentially  a  sili>  Hie  of  aluminium  atid  sodium, 
with  ft-S  per  cent,  of  water,  Ji  occurs  generally  in  slender 
cr)'stal3  amiffnable  to  the  trimetric  system,  also  frequently 
in  HMliated  fibrous  masses.  It  is  met  with  m'jst  commonly  m 
volcanic  rocks,  but  occasionally  also  in  granite  and  gneiss. 
Itc-rgen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Cop|>er  Kails,  Lake  Superior,  MicIl,  and 
localities  m  Nova  Seutia  havi*  jielded  Am tpeoiiDcni. 

Natron:  S«!tj  Soi*ltJl. 

>'atLi'iiii  Islands:  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
China  Scu,  between  Borneo  and  the  peninsula  of  Malatrca, 
belonging  to  the  Dut<?lu  .\rijA,  664  -vj.  miles.  Pop.  7,500. 
They  are  high  and  mouataioous,  and  produce  riee,  maize, 
sago,  and  coooanats.  Fisbing  is  the  ohMt  oocupatioD  of  the 
ianabitanta 

Natural :  a  term  use<l  in  musio.  Tlie  regular  notes  of 
the  Male  when  anaffected  by  sham  or  flats  (as  in  the  key 
of  0  major)  are  said  to  be  no/urs^  or  ia  their  original  and 
fltdiDary  oondition;  and  when  any  note  has  been  mixliftcd 
bjr  the  USB  of  a  ^  or  |>  (whether  placed  at  the  olef  or  occur- 
ring as  an  accidental),  such  alteration  may  be  revoked  by 
preflxing  to  the  note  the  sign  This  sign  is  calle<I  a 
"natoral,"  because  it  resUires  to  the  altered  note  ita  original 
efaaiMter.  The  nat  ural  is  also  of  service  in  cases  where  a 
fiiiansa  of  kej  taltea  plaoe,  aa  at  the  opening  of  a  second 
or  ttJid  movement,  wnere  soch  sharps  or  flats  in  the  sigim- 
tOFS  as  are  no  longer  needed  are  revoked  by  the  siibslitii- 
liODOf  as  many  naturals.  Double  sharps  and  doulde  tints 
•re  fSBtonMi  to  simjiie  sharps  and  flats  by  the  signs  iStand  |;|>. 

Beviaed  by  OoDLnBtiot. 

Nstaral  Bridge:  an  arch  of  great  size  and  beautr, 
eanred  or  eroded  in  the  hori2ontal  strata  of  Cambro-Si- 
twrian  murnesiao  limestone  (Knox  dolomite)  in  Roolcbridge 
eobt  ya>  The  bridge  is  a  small  remnant  of  the  mof  of  a 
fonner  oavevn,  now  for  the  greater  part  opened  int<>  a  gorgi>, 
throagh  which  Cedar  creek  flows  to  James  river.  The  gor^e 
widens,  and  b  clothed  with  tress  above  and  below  the 


[bridge;  under  the  arch  the  walls  nro  bnre  and  irertirid, 
alniut  50  feet  apart.  The  arch  has  n  thiekno-s  of  44  feet 
ami  a  span  of  from  45  to  60  feet.  The  crown  of  ihi'  areh  is 
almost  feet  above  the  creek,  while  the  top  of  the  briiikjo 
h  ,iM  feet  above  the  water.  A  public  road  leads  aeioss  the 
bridgSk  tfao  width  of  the  too  bdnc  about  10  feet. 

W.  M.  D4VI& 

Natural  (ins:  a  form  of  litunun  that  under  natural  con- 
ditions exist-  as  ii  ^ns.  Before  its  true  relations  had  iMHin 
rliseovi.Te.l  It  was  faujiliar  lu  t ho  inhabitants  of  certain  lo- 
caiuiis  as  eseajuriL,'  from  sprinips  and  crevices  in  rocks,  pr<>- 

duiiuj^  the  pbeih  II II  of  burning  springs  and  ftre-wella,  and 

furnishing  th.  fml  for  the  perpetual  flns  of  Balm  and  otlier 
shrines  of  the  I'iie  Worshipers. 

HUtory. — Travelers  overland  to  Persia  and  India,  from 
the  time  of  Marco  I'olo  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineU  i nth  e.  ntury.  .iesi  rilse  the  luirning springs 
of  Asia  Minor  and  tiie  lin's  of  Baku.  Ablie  Hue,  in  his 
Trmrl*  in  China,  desi'ribes  the  fire-wells  and  the  method  of 
drilling  them.  The  gas  from  these  wells  was  used  in  China 
for  lioiiini:  (nine  and  in  domestic  hcHting.  Natural  gas 
was  als.  I  useil  in  the  fire-tetnplesof  Tiliel  and  N»>rthem  India. 

Ill  I  he  V.  S.  the  burning  springs  that  wen*  common  in  the 
valle>s  of  the  western  sloj>es  of  the  Appalachian  chain, from 
the  Si.  Ijiwreiiee  river  to  A labama.  early  altnicted  atten- 
tion. In  the  valley  of  the  up|KT  CumlN'fland.  in  Southern 
Kentucky,  a*  eiiniulMi ions  <if  t'as  beneath  the  thin  horizontal 
strata  of  that  region  s(^nleliMles  irained  siifflpient  force  to 
tear  up  a  ma.'ss  of  earth  ami  stone  with  i  \plo-.i\e  violent^ 
thus  producing  what  ure  Ujiiilly  railed  "gas  voleaiii>es." 

The  earliest  attempt  to  utilize  the  gas  was  maiie  at  Fre- 
donitt,  N.  v.  The  gas  was  first  used  in  1824  from  wells  dug 
into  the  rock  strata  that  nmlerlaid  the  town,  but  later  wells 
were  drilletl.  At  about  this  period.  a«  borings  for  brine 
were  made  in  the  valleysof  the  streams  that  uraiti  the  west- 
em  slopes  (;f  the  AKegllsnies,  ^as  was  often  eneoimtered, 
and  was  fri'tpieiit ly  ntili^od  as.  fuel  to  evaporate  the  brine. 
This  was  i/artieiilarl)' iruu  of  the  valleys  of  the  Kanawha 
and  Muskin^cmu  rivers. 

As  the  development  of  the  petroleuui-fields  increased, 
the  vast  accumulations  of  natural  gas  that  often  aoocmi'' 
(Mtnied  the  petroleum  were  utilized  for  fuel. 

The  immense  number  of  test-wells  that  were  drilled  for 
(iC'troloum  during  1865  and  1866  throughout  the  valleys  of 
th(!  Mis-i-sippi  and  its  tribul«rii's  led  to  the  ilisi-overy  in 
many  luejdilies  of  deposits  of  naturul  i^a^  out-siile  the  limits 
of  any  productive  petroleum-field.  Yet  for  many  years  few 
attempts  were  nia<ie  to  utilize  the  gas.  Among  these  the 
XelT  u'ells  near  (lambier.  Knox  co.,  O.,  may  In-  mentioned. 
In  drilling  the  first  of  these  wells  water  was  eiu>ountere<l  in 
lar^e  quantities  at  a  depth  of  66  feet.  At  a  deoth  of  600 
feot  gas  was  struck  under  great  pressure.  Tlie  boring 
throughout  its  whole  length  W'ome  alternately  filled  aoa 
discharged.  The  enonnous  volume  of  water  thrown  out— 
perhaps  lO.(HN)  Imrrels  j>er  day — kept  the  derrick  soalcedso 
thoroucrhly  that  at  night  the"  gas  could  be  fired,  when  a 
8tnifrt:>-  between  the  burning  gas  and  water  followed.  An- 
other smaiur  phenomenon  was  witnessed  in  a  well  at  Kane, 
Pa.,  on  the  I'hila4lelphia  and  Erie  liailroad.  This  well  was 
drilletl  2.000  feet  deep,  but  as  no  oil  was  obtained  the  casing 
was  withdrawn  and  the  well  abandoned.  Then  the  strug|de 
betweim  the  gas  and  water  began.  The  stratum  from  which 
the  gas  i.-tsueil  was  encountered  at  about  1.400  feet.  The 
fresh  water  flowe<l  into  the  well  on  top  of  the  gas  until  the 
pressure  of  the  confined  gas  became  greater  than  the  weight 
of  t  he  suiierincumbent  water,  when  tne  water  was  forced  oat 
r>f  the  well  to  a  great  heighti  pndndng  all  «l  the  ptwDOiD- 
ena  of  a  gevscr. 

GnuluaUy  the  great  value  of  the  escaping  gas  for  fuBl 
l)egan  to  bo'  apprcciatnl.  In  several  instances  the  gas  was 
used  to  generate  power  without  being  bomedf  the  piessnre 
of  the  escaping  gas  alone  being  sufflcisnt  to  onente  an 
engine,  as  if  the  gas  were  steam.  Mors  fraqBrotly  tbe  gss 
ciM  aping  from  one  well  was  used  as  fuel  undMT  tha  niilen  in 
drillingan adjr>ining well.  ThegnswasahnEndaalljr  intn^ 
duced  into  the  towns  that  were  adjacent  Co  oil  tmitory. 
By  18H0.  Iiesides  Fredonia,  N.  T.,  natural  am  was  beii;g 
us<m1  notably  in  Rochester,  Sheffield,  Brie,  and  Bradford,  in 
Ponnsvlvania:  Painesvill«, Bast  Liverpool,anl  Oamtrfer,  in 
Ohio ;  and  in  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

The  town  «<  Fiodlar.  was  aottled  in  1886.  Tn  18S8  one 
of  the  settlers  dog  a  well  which  yielded  sulphurous  water 
and  inflammable  gas.  Ef  a  rode  oontrivanoe  the  gas  was 
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euried  into  the  hou<ie.  and  then  used  for  domestic  heating. 
The  extended  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  N>-ialK-d  I'il  rejjion  of 
the  Ohio  valley  led  in  1MN4  to  the  fornialKiu.  in  Fmdiuy.of  a 
fniiij.uny  til  drill  forfaits.  The  successful  drilling  nf  tin'  lir-t 
Well  ui  I-'itidliiy  vviis  iiniiieditttely  followetl  liy  uthi-rs,  until  in 
Jan.,  1M.H<'(.  tin-  fiiinuus  Kiirg  w.  U  wiusrlrilliil  tnu  drjitli  uf  1.144 
fet;t  in  t wenty-fuur  duvs.  It  is  i-jliniateil  to  have  vieldiil 
from  a  4-inoli  pijie  1'.',()NO,(X>0  cubii- feet  daily.  The  total 
ga*-[)roiiui'tion  in  Findlay  soon  amounted  to  •J.'").(J<Kt.(XM,l 
culiie  fiM-t  dailv,  iiiiiniTous  niaiiufa<-lori<->  were  estalilished, 
and  the  place  iiuTi'ii-M-d  rajiidly  in  [lobulation.  Oilier  towns 
throughout  Ohio.  Indinna,  and  Illinois  had  the  same  ex[ieri- 
cnee.  The  gas  wiks  earrif<l  into  Chicago.  IK'troit.  and  other 
cities  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  the  wells  through 
pipes  that  liud  scarwdy  lieen  laid  Ijefore  the  deerejis^-cl  pres- 
sure and  Volume  of  the  gas  nefessitate<I  the  suhstitution  of 
pumps  for  the  natural  pressure  of  the  gas.  Natural  ga.s  as 
n  fill  !  liiis  iM'come  an  important  fai  tor  in  the  eominereial 
an'i  iii'lu-lrial  world  of  the  central  U.  S.,  hut  it  is  generally 
coneeij.'d  that  an  artiticial  sulistituts  nUMt  HMm  tslM  iU 
place  in  thf  pp)gres.s  of  civili/jttioti. 

Gfogniphiral  IhiUrihutton. — Natural  gas  i.s  very  generally 
distributed.  It  is  pHrticularly  Hliundant  in  tho.s«'  regions 
that  furnish  jM'iroleum  and  <ither  forms  of  liitunieii,  hut  it  is 
also  found  in  <itlier  regions  where  tnetaniorphic  or  volcanic 
action  has  not  disturlied  the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  the  I'.  JS. 
the  most  eastern  jioint  that  ha.s  furnisheii  it  is  I)ut«'he.ss  <-o., 
N.  Y..  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  |K)ints, 
however,  K.  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at  which  it  has 
been  olwer^'ed  are  few,  if  any,  .S.  of  the  State  ut  New  York, 
It  has  been  rcpiirtt'<l  trxytn  nearly  every  county  in  New  York 
State  except  the  Adin)nda<-k  region,  but  it  is  in  the  n-gion 
tributary  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  large  and  reniuneralivo 
quantities  have  Iteen  obtain<<d.  Thmughout  the  entire  oil 
region  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  extending  into  Arm- 
Strong  and  Witstmon^land  Countii-s  to  the  E.,  enormous 
quantities  of  natural  gas  have  Ixwn  suppliml,  |>articularly 
to  the  city  of  I'ittsburg.  West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky have  long  funiished  gas,  while  nearly  the  whole  State 
(if  Ohio.  Northern  and  t.Vntral  Indiana,  and  Central  Illi- 
nois have  been  pndiflc  fields,  in  many  instances  furnish- 
ing enormous  <|uantitiea  for  many  years.  Outside  this  terri- 
tory, lying  in  the  northern  Mi.ssissipi)i  basin,  there  is  st^art^elr 
a  si&ction  of  country  to  the  W.  ana  S.  of  large  extent  that 
has  not  yielded  natural  ga.s,  but  rarely  in  (]uantities  of  eco- 
notuic  imtH>rtiince. 


On  the  Pacific  sIo|m'  natural  gas  wvurs  thn)ughoiit  nearly 
the  entire  State  of  California.  It  m'cimpani 


U  gas  ixH-x 

,  It  ^'companies  in  i  il->iim  in 
the  counties  of  Iais  Angeles  and  Ventura.  .\  largf  jmrl  of 
the  fuel  con-sunied  in  the  city  of  St<H-kton  is  supplied  from 
wells.  A  large  area  around  Sttcntmeutu  yields  natural  gas 
in  quantities  sutlli  ietit  to  m«ln  it •&  inportul fiMitor  io  tbe 
fuel-supuly  of  tlial  region. 

Outside  the  U.  S.  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  in  Cnnatla, 
has  Yielded  natural  gas  in  ijuaiilities  ItKaliy  valualile.  In 
South  Americaand  the  Eusterii  continent,  with  the  exception 
of  Chiua,  natural  gas  has  never  be«n  developed  by  arivsi«u 
boriofa,  Mid  the  axtaot  to  wbicb  it  ezlcts  is  unknomi. 


77ie  ChfmiMrv  of  Satural  Ga«. — The  riarurnl  L'a.5  whioh 
is  tiir  Mil  jcct  of  this  article  should  !«■  <iistinpiishid  fmrn 
natuiiil  gus  which  ix>curs  in  voh  aiur  ret'ion-  and  is  tirt 
roilui  t  <.f  voli  Miiic  m'tion.  In  a  gi'iicral  »hv  ilir  t'lfst  may 
dlsliiiijuishi'd  iL>  a  coinbustililc  gas,  the  -eioiid  as  cun- 
sisting  t^f  the  ]>roiliirts  of  conitm-i ion. 

The  foliowiiig  n  siili.s  of  auulysfs  w  ill,  by  ccunparison  with 
those  that  an-  giseii  of  combusiiblo  ga.s«'s,  illustrate  mors 
clrarly  the  treiieric  ditTcreiu-es  belwefn  the  two  classes  of 
i,'.'i-i  Noi.  I.  and  II.  ar«'  unalyxs  of  tlieg'as»'s  rising  through 
tie  LuK  >  di  NufLa  in  the  Vai  del  Bu\'u  u(  Etna.  No.  III.  is 
an  uinih>isof  tli«gMM«nilT«dfh>nfiiiiMurolMonttatiila^ 

of  St.  Paul. 
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No  combustible  gum  an  «TolTwi  to  Um  Odidtim  d«  "fwam, 
San  Miguel.  Axons,  whidi  difim  IB  fUt  nmaet  frontbt 
p^-y sers  of  Iceland  and  the  Siifllool  of  TosoMBV,  Doth  of  «fait& 
invariably  yield  hydrogen  MldllMnb-gM(CH4>.mingl«d«tk 
various  inoombustiblsfMes.  The  OMSS  evolvQd'nauMi]- 
fataras  oontaiD  CO*, H^O,«nd  N.  The  Gnet  Solfatm 
yields  steam,  hydKiseii  sulplude  (JiSi,  eerbonie  aeid  (OOOb 
oxygen,  and  nitragan. 

The  oompositioa  of  the  eoabostible  aatutal  ms  of  Pmo- 
sjlTuia,  eio,,  is  forad  to  very  not  oofy  in  diSsnnt  weil^ 
but  in  the  ano  welis  on  diiitrait  da]r& 

The  idlowiiif  analjNe  nere  made  on  ibat  diibnnt  dayi 
in  four  months  of  gM  fRMnWestinonland  00.,  Fa„iiaad  at 
the  Cambria  iran-irorks: 
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Annlvsis  of  the  Frrdonia  gas  shows  it  to  be  a  mixture  of 
tiiar>li-gHR  (rn«)  an<l  ethvl  hydride  (C|Il|i,with  a  small  quan* 
litr  of  carboni(-  m  id  ana  nitrogen.  Analysis  of  thegaa  fn»B 
two  burning  springs  in  West  Virginia  showed  it  to  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  niarsh-gas,  with  a  small  quanti^of 
carlH>nic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  tncee  of  eailmnle  OXide 
and  oxTgen. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  eompodticm  of  the 
ps  of  five  wells  in  the  oil  region*  of  PennsjlTaoia,  and 
iiumcdiately  following  that  is  a  table  showing  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  gas  fnmi  seven  wells  in  North weMcfll  Ohio  and 
Central  Indiana,  all  of  which  yielded  gas  from  the  TNntoB 
linestone: 
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A  coinp»ris><in  of  tii«k'  si'vcnil  twhlfs  sliosvs  that  marsh-  I 
fcas  is  the  ])riiici|)Hl  t'oribiii'.n'ni  uf  h11  i^f  iIk  nc  j,'!isc-s :  hI 
tliu  «am»'  time  it  willal^)  l>e  oliwerveii  iliiit.  wlnli'  h  nuirkiMl 
var:utiiin  i>  f'Hinii  in  tliti  gasH's  from  Pi  iinsvlwiuiii,  ii  vt'i'v 
reiiiiirkal  li-  iiiiifiiriiiity  prevail»  in  tlic  Tn  iiIdii  liriu'sti'iii? 
gfts  friiiii  Wi  ll.-.  MMiMiTt  il  iiVt.n"Jl  Vers'  wide  Jirvii.     Tlii<  i.s  due  ■ 

.  to  the  fart  tli.it  ilie  gas  of  l'i  iiii>i,  Ivttiiia  is  uniformly  asso- 
ciated |i.  troleuiu  in  Lrr.-u'.t  r  or  less  quantity,  and  it 
therpf.  ri'  i-  nearly  imi>o«*il'!(  t.i  s.-i.iin>  it  fr»»o  from  the  light- 
er iir.iilucts  i.r  iTti-'iS^-iuii  tlint  un.lcr  vurvlng  condition?  uf 
tein{)«r»5ur''  ami  ];n:.:-suri..  a>~utiii-  tli'-  liquid  or  gnscous  fnriti 
•nd  mntiwUv  <li>-.<)lv!.  fath  ntiicr. 

The  prc'Sfh.  r  nf  livdrogen  sulphide  in  the  gas  from  the 
Tn  iKi  ii  iiinot  II.  is  cbancteriatio  (rf  tliA  bitumou iHuing 

frmn  llial  fi 'riiiiit  i.  ill. 

As  n  lat.-ii  tij  thr  Lniist)tu./iits  of  t!if  pot rolfUms  issuing' 
from  llir  'il-l.  r  r.ioks  nf  the  iiiirttu  rii  Missii^ippi  basin,  nat- 
ural g8^  i>  riiniiiiKrd  til  the  txtiiit  <>f  more  than  90  per 
wnt.  i>f  f-\i>-  iiiituil  nn'fiiHiT  of  thi-  inarsh-p\«i  or  parnffin 
M-rir-  nf  \i\i]t<  II 'art" i  if  which  tln'si'  [icl  rnlfinns  arr  larp'ly 
cnmi-ii^i  'l.  Some  varieties  also  contAin  oleiianl  tras,  w  iii<  )i 
is  the  iiiitial  member  of  the  ethylene  series,  a  si  tk  s  nf  hy- 
droearli"ii<  alsn  found  in  smHll  qii.%n»ity  in  I't'inisylvania 
and  othiT  lirtrnh-uins.  As  tin-  jir  xluci  inn  of  nils  similar  to 
petroleum  by  artitii-iai  luwm.s  is  always  a<  ( i  iiiimniwi  by 
the  formation  of  varying  qimntiti««  nf  marsh-tras  ami  nh  fliuit 
gas,  it  i*  not  surprising  that  »iintlur  oin-nttions  in  nature 
should  result  in  simihir  [)riKli;<  ls.  Si i  ulso  the  natural  pn-xJ- 
uctj>  of  combustion  are  similar  to  the  gasea  issuing  from 
fumaroles  and  OUWC  ttum  <tt  TOlOMlM  MtKNU  Sm  HtllBo- 
CAKBOSS. 

Drilling  nf  WtU»  ami  Distribution  of  (las. — The  method 
of  drilling  wolli  for  iiatiiml  ^'as  is  |irci  ]s'  ly  like  that  om- 
ptojed  in  the  drillitiir  of  jictrolciiMi-wcDs.  (Soe  WtLL- 
DRit.UNo.)  Th<  disiributioD  of  the  gas  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  |ir>  ( i-i  ly  similar  to  ttot  oC  dwtribvting  oidtiiary 
ilhiTOiriat iiiu 

I'wM'if  Xd/nral  (liin. — With  the  exception  of  the  NefT 
wrlU  m  ar  (iamKier.  <),.  mid  ii  few  others,  niitural  gas  is  u.wd 
!'X<-lusiv(  ly  for  fuel.  The  )jfis  of  ttie  Nefl  wells  wa-s  used 
for  tile  pri  lilu.  tiiin  of  lampbiaeic  m<  m  after  thev  were  drilled. 
The  I ila<  k  IS  obtained  from  the  im[i<  rf.  i  t  combustion  of  the 
gas,  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  carl>on  is  deposited  iu  a 
dens«  form  of  lampbttdc  of  «tioeUmt  qittUtj,  koown  as 

diamond  black. 

Katural  gas  is  the  mos(  vahmtdt>  form  of  fuel  known. 
Theoretically.  1  lb.  of  Pitt^ibnrg  oal  is  e,(mil  to  is ;!:?  cubic 
feet  of  I'itr-iiur^'  ^'jw;  but  ex|K>rinientally  T  o  feet  of  j^iis  is 
eqiMl  to  1  lb.  o(  coal.  Pindlay  giw$  has  i.een  jiroved  to  he 
soinewliat  bettfr.  At  the  height  of  the  use  of  nniural  pus 
in  1  •  i  1 1  s 1 1 Li rcr.  28,000  dorn t»t io  ««'r v ict-s  and  >«X)  man  u  f  ae  i  u  re rs ' 

s«-rvici.s  -II]. plied  tlie  citv.  'i'lies,.  used  between  4(KI,(HHI,0(K) 
and  .»OO,U)0,00i)  ffi-t  i>er  day.  dis;ila<-iiig  8..'i00,0( K 1  Ions  of 
coal  per  vear.  It  has  ln-en  found  c.xeelleni  for  thu  manu- 
facture of  iron,  steel,  aiiil  trhi..«t,  for  Ijuruiu;,'  Urc  uud  other 
brick  and  potterv,  und  for  the  generatioti  of  sti'iim. 
Se«  BiTt'M£K,  llvDRocARBojrs,  PKTitot.EUX,  artd  Illitmixat- 

Natural  History:  a  tenn  nv-d  in  ilitTerent  .senses  at  dif- 
fen-ut  times  and  by  different  t  ersons.  di  1  ortiurlv  it  was 
extcnde<l  to  emhraoe  the  l  iinviileratioii  nf  all  the  objects,  as 
well  as  the  phenomena,  of  uatur.  .  and  liene, .  in  Bcldllion  to 
mineralogy,  zoology,  and  li.itauy,  emhrured  ehen.isi ry,  phys- 
ics, and  agronomy;  and  prote-ts  w.>iu  iujult:  Ijv  pliy^ii  i-sLs  at 
the  attempt  to  restrict  the  term  to  its  present  nion-gi'mTally 
accopte<l  sense.  (2)  It  is  imw,  howi'ver,  liuiito*!  to  the  hisiory 
of  the  natural  nlijeeis  known  under  thi.  naui-  s  nf  minerals, 
plant*,  au'l  ..ininiHls  In  th.  ir  norniul  cotitiitioUfi.  ^;{)  There  is 
al*o  a  teiideui  y  to  si  ill  furt  her  restrict  it  to  zoology,  for  w  hii  h 
it  is  fre.iu.  nlly  lise-d  in  ■  niivcrsation,  and  o<'<-asionf»Jiy  in 
[i-H  uhir  liSfrature,  as  aii  interi  hangcable  t.  r(n.  'Iliis  liwt 
usHgt!,  lio\i.ev«>r.  t«  t»<>f  s;iui  tiiinei|  by  good  aiittmii.v  or  by 
the  nw-essii  nf  (hi.  ( iiKP,  the  wi.rd  zoology  l.eieL'  ail  ^iitli- 
ciont,  and  llu!  t  ujumiin  iuihr:  l« mg  nix'cs-sary  foi  iimt  biiinch 
whose  objects  of  study  Itclong  lo  tlic  tlirw  kingdoms  in 
question.  The  objin-ts  t«kcn  cognizance  of  by  natitral  his- 
tory fall  naturally  into  tw.v  gn-al  groups:  (1)  ISie  miHirnl 
tmpire  or  mineral  kiugdum.  corisitlcnsi  under  ttie  litud  of 
Minbral>x)t:  and  ('I)  the  orynnir  discussed  under 

the  tetm  Bioi/wy.  Biology  is  it.*«df  siilHiividcfl  into  in)  boi«- 
aj,  which  treats  of  the  vei,-i.t;iMe  kingdom,  and  >:  /o  ,loj;y, 
which  has  for  its  domain  the  aaimul  kingdom.  N'oihiug 
Ma  bepredii  a-ed  res|M?ctiiigcb«iiiiet*i«  common  to  all  the 
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bodies  which  b(>lon?  to  tlie  s^voral  kingdoms  indicated 
which  does  not  nmie  pre.jierly  p.ertain  tt»  the  scienci'  of  so- 
nmtilojj-r.  which  falls  within  tho  sphere  of  the  physicist; 
and  till  re  is  i:ttl«  In  conmoD  Vim  as  to  Bwtbods  01  atadj 

or  terniiti. 'ioL-y. 

Naturalization:  an  act  orpro.e-^-.  perfirme  1  Ity  an  alien 
when  iie  tr.iusfors  his  alle^'iani'.-  frmi:  the  r.iiiniryof  his 
nri;,'in  and  from  his  sovereign  to  another  e.  uiilryand  sov- 
erei>;n.  His  original  allegiance  remains  until  replaceil  by 
tilt)  new.  There  may  b<>  prrrftfi)  or  rjunhhed  natuntliza- 
tion,  which  does  not  iniike  a!i\'ns  Lompli  teiy  equal  in  all 
res(»ects  to  nativc-ljnrn  oitueii.-  or  sulijeits;  thus  hy  the 
C<  Hi  slit  i;  lion  of  the  U.  .s.  i  .\  rt.  1 1.,  .^ei  t.  2.  ^  '>)  no  nalunili/ed 
fiti/.enean  heemne  I're-ideiit  of  the  I'.  S., and  for  s«>me  tuila 
in  Kn^jhind  no  smh  pervin  could  liv  ti  member  of  the  priw 
council  or  of  erther  house  of  Parliament.  Complete  naturali- 
zation give»  aU  the  rights  and  imimsi  s  all  the  obligations  of 
a  nativ<vborn  citizen.  Most  st»tes  f,'ivc  j  riviWes  of  natu- 
rali/tttiiui,  hut  there  is  great  ditTe  re  tic  jti  re^aru  to  the  con- 
ditions. I  ieii(.<»  n  conflict  of  laws  may  arise  with  respect  to 
the  same  individual  on  his  return  l<t  his  original  country. 
TJiC  }'in;,'Iish  doctrine  for  a  hmj;  lime  was  that  tillcginnce  to 
the  crown  was  per]>etuul  and  iniiiss.iliilile.  lieiice  an  Kn^;- 
lishnum  imturatixcd  iiv  the  law  of  (he  f.  S.  was  held  lo  be 
still  H  Hiitish  subject,  and  many  such  were  iu  the  earlrnart 
of  tlie  nineteenth cciiLurv  tukt^n  on  iha  high .Mjas out  oi  V.S, 
vesM'ls,  on  tiie  ground  of  owine  military  duty  to  the  crown, 
and  Were  impr»>s3cd  into  tho  Kn£rli«h  nnval  wrviti*.  If  tiu- 
allei;ianc>'  wi'ns  indissol utile.  Jurr  ijindum.  it  Would  not 
follow  that  thi?  proc«1iiri.  of  taking  ihcM;  |>trsojis  our  of 
neutral  ves.si  ls  was  aul h.iri/.cd,  since  it  was  an  attt  tiipl  to 
eufori-X!  ft  tnunici]ml  law  of  one  state  within  the  juried ic  t ion 
of  another  ;  at  |ireseiit  this  (  Ifiiiu  must  be  abandoned  as  fur 
as  the  U.  .S.  are  coiieerned,  owing  to  the  new  position  in  rc- 
pnnl  to  nal uralizjition  which  treaty  has  ini|*osed  on  (ireat 
Hritain,  and  in  regard  lo  taking  persons  out  of  neutral 
ves.~ols  on  the-  high  aeat)  whidi  tbatOovemmeiit  took  in  tha 

case  of  the  'I'rent. 

Natiirali7,atiiin  involves  all  rights  of  iKT^on  and  property, 
including  generally  that  of  holding  rval  csta'e.  luit  docs  not 
extingiush  claims  which  we  re  in  force  at  the  time'  the  fierson 
concerned  altered  his  allcgiam  e.  Thus  ruimliers  of  young 
men  have  left  different  narts  of  (ienunny  to  es<.apie  from 
the  military  dutv  requlrea  for  a  certain  time  of  all  «hl©- 
bndied  raalea.  I'he  fact  of  pjissiu^r  (hroutrh  the  forms  of 
nllet;iaiicc  according  to  the  laws  uf  the  l'..S.  would  not  pro- 
tect sill  h  persins  from  the  o(ierati<m  of  lawa  to  avoid  Wnidl 
thev  reino\eil  fmm  tlieir  nntive  Cf>untry. 

Ilnw  far  the  incniuplele  p.roccNS  of  iiat  ural i/al  ion  is  to 
have  elTect  in  eiitil  liuj.' a  person  to  protection  is  a  matter  of 
(lonlit.  since  it  de[M'uds  on  the  j>ers<  ii  liimself  whether  he 
w  ill  completi'  t!je  act  aecordii>j{  to  his  f  xpri  ssed  intention. 
The  ca>e  of  Koszta.  who  was  tteized  in  a  Turki-h  ]"irt  at  the 
instillation  of  the  .\ustrinn  consul-general, iieM  was  put  into 
tho  liaiuls  of  the  I''reiich  coiisul-ireiieral  in  conse<|uenco  of 
the  threat  of  force  made  liy  a  captain  of  a  U,  J>,  vessel  tlien 
in  the  port,  and  linally  m  t  frBaaoastogototlie  U.  Sii,Hin 
point.    Thi«  wiis  in  1S.")4. 

Treatii  s  of  the  1'.  S.  with  nerman  powers  and  with  Great 
Britiiiu  ]iH\ e  so  detincd  the  elaims  of  the  original  and  tho 
adoptixl  coonlry  as  to  jirevent  couHiet  of  laws  as  far  as  jms- 
sible.  In  the  treaty  with  the  >«ortii  (icrman  confederation, 
and  in  that  with  H.ivaria  nmdein  1868,  five  years  of  uninter- 
rupted r<^sidciicc  with  formal  naturalization  constitutes 
citizenship  on  both  sides.  The  mere  declaratii  ii  to  heciuie 
a  eitiz.'ii  is  of  no  effect.  Rcsiilence'is  understix'd.  as  the 
Haviiriiin  Ireatv  expr'-ss.-s  it,  m  the  ywra/ sense,  so  that  it  is 
net  iiiierruiiteii  liv  a  tiiiu.sieul  aliscncc.  A  p<'rs<.>n  ret  uniHig 
tn  Ills  forniiT  re..iitei;i  e  is  not  protcctci!  hy  his  naturali/arii.n 
fpiiu  resp.iii-il'Kity  for  crimes  eommitte*i  ixjfo/e  iiis  en.iirra- 
tinii ;  and  -le  h  a  pei-si.n  re..idii>u  more  than  two  years  in  hin 
original  I  luntrv  is  held  to  have  retu>tine<>d  his  n«t ural i/.a- 
tion.  In  tl  -  Bavarian  treaty  it  is  hlt.i.I  ilmt  the  treaty 
shall  Hot  ttllect  a  provision  of  the  nuiiiiaiy  liiw  by  wliicn 
Bavarians,  emigrating  before  the  end  of  tlie  prescribed  mili- 
tary service,  can  not  on  their  return  be  ttdmiltcd  to  pcrina- 
nerit  residence  in  the  l.n.  1  imtil  they  shall  have  liocomo 
thirty-two  years  old  ;  but  ir  is  uiulerstood  that  if  accrtificato 
of  eii'iigralion  has  Ix-eii  gnmt.-d  liability  To  iiiilitiiry  5*nice 
shall  Im>  wii>ed  <nit  by  tm- ur.il ixsition.  Such  treaties  were 
made  Willi  liiidi'ii,  l!n\aii:i,  1 l' ni it^.  II.---.  Mexico,  the 
North  (iermaii  I'niou  and  Wurteint>cr!;  in  1808;  with 
Swaden  and  Norway  in  1669;  with  Austria  and  OnaC 
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Britain  in  1870  ;  with  IVtimark  in  IHri.  l!  "jhnnld  l)^  nrld^d 
that  in  the  triiuIii-N  witii  Au.-triu  umi  UmJfii  ova-iinn  <if  iiuli- 
tarv  sfrvici',  wln'ii  llu-  i'n\t;,'rH!il  hi-IuhIIv  whs  in  tin'  raiil:^  ur 
httJ  lH''_'n  lirfiwn.  wiLs  tint  l<p  ln'  iiunlniicii  'iiou^'h  rmturuliza- 
tion  folioweti.  Tins  « ilh  rx]tri-.sly  .•^Uted  ill  lhv»e  tri  Jitiis, 
but  the  same  rule  wmiiil  iiniluiljiy  hold  f{«MHl  in  the  ntln  r 
treaties,  desertinn  li<  iti>;  h  i  riiin',  'I'he  (•<inv»ntion  with 
Great Dritain  iirf-viilcs  tlmt  tin'  ■iiil)j*'ct.^  (ir cit i/ciis <if  cither 
nation.  nfttnr«)i/ci  1  jKci.nliii^'  to  tin-  U^s  nf  ilif  oiiaT,  shall 
bo  held  to  li*>  for  nil  |iiir|H(v<-s  sulijiM't.s  or  i  itiKHluiof  the 
other;  that  ilicy  imiy  ni^nin  rxrliHii^'i'  tht  ir  nutionalitj  on 
terms  to  be  n^rrcii  ninjii  w:iluii  ii  i  ^Tiain  liiiu'  ufter  the  date 
of  the  coiivciii  ion  ;  imil  I  hut  mi  n-nrwiiii;  tlu'ir  r(>!<i*)<»n<»«»  in 
uitlior  L'oimlrv  ihi  v  nuiv  In-  ri'iiilniii t.:ii  to  tin-  clmrjutrr  utid 
privileges  of  n  rili/cu  or  siilijr<'t,  iiml  not  lie  cliiiriu'il  by 
either  i.-nuiitrv  on  (i<-i-o;iiit  of  tin'  |>rc\ioiKs  nut iiriiii/.iitioti. 
In  1866  tht;  C".  -S.  k>^^*'  "1'       '''■'''in  to  inih'lililr  iilU'^'iiiiu'i-. 

Ki  visiHi  hy  i'.  S.  \V  ikji.sj;y. 
Laws  (Jovr.Hvivi;  NATrRu.izArio.s-  iv  -iiii:  IMti.!'  States  • 

AJID  GuKaT   I!lur*IN. —  At  the  oominoii  a  fon'lgner  or  i 

tempornrv  resilient  in  h  i  nuntrv  is  Uoutid  U,i  vieM  ii  l<wftl  or  | 
teii)[iorMry  iillei,'irtni  e  to  tlic  stiilc  and  olicy  its 
enlltlt^  lo  j)r(>tfi;tioii  iiy  ils  ■.Government,  »riii  n 
injuries  in  its  tribuisjils.   Tins  jilU  i^iiiiice,  Inns- 

disJinpti'fhw!  frrtfil  the  jilli'Lrinni-e  w  hieh  is  (lue 
z<'u  to  the  state;  H[iil  the  riirlit   to  jiri  il  ect  ion 
di»t.'s>  tnnl  iaoluiie  iiiiiny  nf  the  riirhls  wlii.;  li  Is  h 
sen  to  aC<|Uire  jind  liispose  of  pri 
franrhisi*-!,  cte.    S<-e  the  artti-les  i 

Cniz>;N. 

Iksfurt' the  foriniitioii  of  the  V.  S.  the  Arneri(-<iti  cojonii'S 
of  Great  Britain  4'iif  h  excrei-ed  the  |:.reroe-Hl  ive  of  iid' >jit,in>,' 
naturalization  laws,  (ilnl  the  laws  s'il  niamlv  iiii;ie(l  to 
prwmotc  inmiiL'fatloli  ;  lalt  tin'  (  oust  il  ut  ion  of  the  {' .  S.  pro- 
yides  that  •■  Civnifress  shall  have  [ivus^r  toe^talili^h  an  uni- 
form ruie  of  natiiralizatloll."  This  [loWcr  vested  ill  I 'ein>,'ress 
bv  thi'  ( 'oljslitution  IS  held  I<j  he  e\i  ln~ive  ;  and  in  the  e\er- 
ciso  i>f  it  various  statutes  have  ln-en  ))assed  [  irexril  lin^'  the 

ijnalilicalions  and  fonualuit-o  rtijuiiUe  for  an  ali^ii  tr^  Iw- 
ootue  luitiiralued.  Tilts  exclusive  autliority,  however,  diis 
not  iie[irive  the  States  of  th«>  ritrht  to  rcgiilate  by  statute  the 
abilities  and  dlsaliililies  of  aliens  111  rej^ard  to  the  aetpiisi- 
tion  and  transfer  of  propi.Tt v.  nor  does  it  |.rohil,)it  theui  from 
ins estiii;,'  aliens  with  the  privileges eif  Stall'  eii i/,'nsh ip,  suoh 
as  thu  h{i;tit  to  vote  in  State  elections,  hold  Stire  ntlii  eri,  fie. 
(Sco  Citizen.)  The  Federal  natural izatii  ii  laws  are  very 
liberal,  and  in  nearly  ali  re,«pwt«  naturali/ed  eiti/eiis  are 
placed  on  the  same  fiio.iiiie  ,i,s  tho^e  who  are  tiative-lmrti. 
The  Constitution  jirovidi-*  tiiat  no  naturalized  <  iti/eri  --hall 
bo  eligible  to  the  olVu  e  of  President  or  Vice-I're'-iderit,  and 
that  no  perstm  shall  be  electe<l  to  the  U.  S.  Si  tiut«  who  shall 
not  have  been  a  citizen  for  nine  years,  or  to  the  House  of 
Keprpsenfativcs  tinli'^'S  he  shall  have  bpf  n  a  citizen  for  ^^even 
years. 

In  enlist nncc,  the  natiinilizjiftoii  lawi;  of  the  r.  S.  at  prts*' 
ent  jii'ovido  that  to  lieee.me  liaiurnli/i'd  the  alien  must  do- 
clnre  on  I'nih  before  a  circuit  or  liistntt  lourt  of  the  I'.  S., 
or  11  dist  riei  or  Suureme  Court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court 
of  ree  ird  of  any  of  ihe  Slates  having  eominon-law  jurisilic- 
tiou  aii^l  a  seal  aii^i  a  rliTk,  two  years  at  h  a-t  prior  to  his 
ttdunssiiin,  thttl  it  lis  liotHiJide  his  intention  tobwome  n  citi. 
ren  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allciiiniu  e  and 
fl«leUtv  to  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  sovereignly  of  whieh 
the  alien  mny  he  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  Jlis  full 
ailmission  to  cili7,enshi|>  can  not,  however,  take-  plm  e  niiiil 
he  iias  resided  withiti  i  le-  I' .  S,  fe.r  'he  ■  intinned  t'-rni  of  five 
year?*  neitt  prprwliri^'  his  admission,  ainl  one  yeiir  at  least 
within  till'  Stale  or  T^'rnlory  where  tl,,  oourt  in  li-ld  to 
which  he  i!i<ili»*-uj'iKii'at  i.  m.   At  th--  tune  of  i/n-  ri[i|ihe.iitiiin 

to  be  adillillerl  he  inns*  .he'.a-r  .in  oath    liefore    -ome   one  of 

the  courts  above  iiieni  i^  iii.  d  MtHl  lie  will  sttji|>ori  th>.  Con- 
stitution of  the  [' .  and  that  he  nlwolutely  and  entirely 
renoimwn  anil  algiire^  all  allegiance  to  every  foreign  power, 
and  particularly  to  that  state  of  which  he  was  liefore  a  citi- 
z«'n.  ThcJM'  protTedings  must  l>e  rcconlecl  by  the  clerk  of 
the  eourt.  It  must  Ik;  maile  to  appear  to  tl.o  ■satisfaction  of 
the  ciurt  admitting  the  Hlien  to  natiirnl i/at ion  that  he  has 
duly  fiillill.  li  the  [iri  perilled  qualith  .'it io:is  iti  regard  to  the 
term  and  phu  e  of  n -i^lciicc,  and  tiiitl  during  tliat  time  be 
has  lieha'.i^l  .IS  a  iniiii  n?  gixwl  moral  character,  i^  attaehed 
to  the  (iriticiiilr-s  of  lie  ('■institution  of  the  I'.S.,  and  is  well 
disposc<l  t<i  the  g<KKl  ■  riler  and  happiness  of  the  same.  If 
the  alien  baa  bi>rae  any  hert'diiary  title  or  been  of  anj  of  the 
oviUa  of  aobiUtf  In  the  kingdom  or  state  from  wbieh  he 


came,  he  nmst  also  make  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title 
or  order  of  nubility;  wd  this  renoneiatioD  rniiM  be  Mondial 

in  the  court. 

If  the  alien  is  ft  minor  the  ndes  in  regard  to  his adinifsion 
of  ritizeiislnp  are  soiiicwhat  liillereiit.  If  he  has  resided  in 
the  C.  S.  thn^e  years  next  pri'cediii^:  his  twenty-tinst  birth- 
«lay,  and  five  Veal's  (including  the  tliree  of  limioritv)  bpfor? 
making  his  applieiition  to  bo  naturalized,  the  resiilttice  ii. . 
ing  continuous,  he  is  not  re<|uired  to  make  the  pn'littdtihry 
declaration  above  deserilieii  of  intention  t^  li.<iiiiie  u  ( 
zen;  but  he  must  make  the  same  di-claration  .tt  the  tmie 
of  his  adtnissifin  as  is  reijuired  of  other  ap^plii  ant- ;  snd 
must  further  deilan^  on  oath,  and  )irr\e  to  llie  sat  Lsfat'lioti 
of  tlie  court,  tlial  for  t«e>  vi^ars  iie\t  j.reoding  it  haslK'tn 
his  /'•jtui  nde  Ult'^lltioii  to  U.*fuiu«  a  fiti/eu,  ami  niU'il  in  Ril 
other  rc*pf<tts  comply  with  the  naluraliy.at ion  law-.  IV 
minor  children  of  alien  parents  wlm  are  naturali/ed  iiecotiw 
tliereby  litizens  themselves,  nitlimit  any  applieatioii  fui 
their  own  part  being  necessary  if  lliv\  are  tin  ti  dwe1!jn|;in 
the  U.  S. 

If  a  husband  dies  Wfore  he  is  aetuaUy  imtiimli/eil  but 
alter  he  has  taken  till'  jireliininary  ojitli  of  intintinii  ti.  1*- 
coiue  a  citizen,  lii~  widow  and  i  lnldren  are  di>elan-l  tete 
citizens,  and  are  entitled  to  all  rights  and  pri v]i<.^-,.s  H--ail. 
upon  taking  the  .jath  pppscribi'd  b)  law.  'J  here  are  also 
special  stet lit ory  j provisions  in  rcgartl  to  the  naturalization 
of  aliens  who  have  scrvwl  in  Ihe  r.  S.  army,  atid  of  for«ign 
seamen.  Tlie  gt-lieral  ]H  o\  t--ii  ins  of  t  In-  Hat  i irali/rtt  ion  laws 
apply  lo  alien-  of  African  iiativ  it y  and  to  jtersODSof  African 
descent.  I'nder  the  laws  as  they  no^v  i  IMM)  itnd  CkllMM 
and  .lapiani'se  can  net  liei  i.iue  natiirali/.ed, 

Alii.  ns  who  are  I'ltizi-lis  or  silhjeets  or  detlizell.s  of  a  eotile 

try  witii  which  the  U.  S.  is  at  war  at  the  time  of  their  »p- 
pheation  can  not  tw  natimUnd  until  tbo  restoration  «( 

peace. 

In  Great  Britain  no geiu  ral  naturalization  law  was  (naijted 
until  the  year  1H44,  Before  that  time  iiaturali/ation  C'JuM 
liv  ctTeeted  iJlily  t)y  sp,  eiid  aet  of  Parliament,  liut  it  hud 
liceli  provided  liv  statute  that  all  alien  luit  urali/ed  in  this 
mode  shouhl  still  ri'iiiain  undi-r  important  disaluhties ;  h* 
was  sllU  illea]>alde  u{  being  a  nicUiber  of  the  privy  eouncil 

or  of  I'arliaiiu  nf,  or  of  holding  a  civil  or  military  <  tliee,  or 
receiving  grants  of  land  from  the  crown.  A  praciice,  iiow- 
ever,  has  existed  from  an  early  period  for  the  King  to  gr»nt 
letter?  of  denization  to  aliens,  which  have  the  effect  of  rv- 

luiivitig  an  alien's  disi|ualitii  atioiis  t  i  n  limited  extent,  A 
deiii/en  is  described  as  oetupviug  a  kind  of  middle  state  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural-born  subieot,  iiaMiit".  >t»  it  were, 
an  intermediate  legal  !<tiifus.  Thus  he  may  take  lands  by 
pureha^-e  or  devise,  tin  iU),'li  an  alien  can  not ;  but  he  can  not 
lake  by  iiiherilaiKn.  A  denizen,  moreover,  can  not  belong 
to  the  privy  council  or  Parliament  or  hold  any  pnl  lie  oiVnv 
of  trnst.  A  comprehensive  statute  in  regard  to  the  naturali- 
zation of  aliens  was  enacted  in  1870  (.m  Vict.,  ch.  14),  and 
tills  with  t«liglit  chanees  or  additions-  h  the  law  at  present 
in  force.  By  this  it  is  provnled  that  tin  alien  wtnj  hn."-  re- 
sided in  the  t'nitcd  Kingdom,  or  has  lit>en  in  l!ie  si-rYice 
of  the  erown.  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  live  ye«i>.  atni  in- 
tends., when  nalnralo'.ed.  to  ■  oiitiinie  either  )iis  residenecor 
his  servie.-,  may  tipply  to  one  of  lier  .Majesty's  pTini  ijial 
secrf'tanes  of  state  for  a  eertifu  ate  of  iiat  nralizat  ii.in.  The 
applieaiif  iai;-l  pres,-u'  suoh  ev  idence  of  resulen,-,- ,,r  .-i  rvnr 
and  intent  loll  to  re-ide  or  srrvf  lluj  Se  cretary  of  State  itifty 
reijuire.  and  tlie  .S,  eret^-iry  may  then,  in  the  exetvi**'  of  liis 
own  dim-n-tion,  wit h  or  without  aswigning  a  reason,  give- or 
withhold  a  certiflciite  as  he  thinks  most  eonducive  to  the 
public  gocxl,  and  no  wppial  lie*  from  iiis  decision  ;  hut  such 
certificate  w  i'.  m  t  take  effec  t  until  the  api  licant  has  taken 
the  oath  of  aiiegiance.  An  alien  to  whom  a  <  eri  ilicati:  of 
iifit\irah/,ation  is  granted  is  entitled  in  the  United  Kuigdom 
to  all  political  anrl  other  rijrhls,  tiowers,  and  i.riv  ilige-,  and 
is  .Mibject  to  all  olili^-atioiis.  to  u  hii  li  a  natiinil-i»oni  Hnlish 
subjpft  isontitle.l  or  sulijeet,  with  t  his  (jualiticatlon,  tliat  he 
shall  not.  when  within  the  foreitrn  state  of  which  he  WB* 
previously  a  sulijeet .  he  deemed  lo  Is-  n  British  subject  unless 
ne  has  ceased  to  he  a  siil  -ect  of  that  state  in  pursmnooot 
the  laws  thenof  or  pursuant  to  treaty  provisions. 

For  a  fulli  r  treatment  of  the  wln  le  sulijeet,  and  the  par- 
ticuliirs  ,.|  i-iatiitory  i>rovisions.  tlic  works  of  (\x'kbum 
and  f I ■■■M  1.  i  n  .\ <[ 'oooi  /rt'y  :  t  he  works  of  Scott,  Culler.  Hi- 
doiilac,  and  iioe.-«.  uu  Aaturatization ;  IlansanI  on  Ahfn* 
and  Siituralitntion;  andthowortoof  Woolsi  y  and  Wh-alon 
on  lutrruittiuiml  Law.  V.  SiTviiOES  Alle-n. 

Nntnrnl  Lnw  t  See  the  Appendix. 
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NATURAL  PUILOSOPUy 

Nfttonl  Philosophy :  tb«t  branch  of  phyriml  science 
whidl  detls  wit  li  |>n>|>crt>es  of  bodies  that  un  nliaoDompanied 
by  CM eatitl  ohaoge*  of  Uw  bodiea  thenaalTea  Sm  Mb- 
CKiinoa. 

Natorml  Seleetloa :  Sm  BroLmiMi. 

Natonl  Theoltcy:  Ateience  tnaUagal  the  nditence 
And  chanottf  of  Gm  m  tbeM  may  bo  known  tram  twwon 
mod  nature.  It  ioToati^itM  the  evMenoea  of  hb  hdny  «nd 
neekM  to  determiDe  hw  attribates  and  relationa  to  th»«orld. 
The  oonelwnoiis  thus  reaebed  and  M!kntffh!all7  established 
fom  what  ts  rightly  termed  rattonal  thetoni,or  the  doctrine 
of  G(Ni  a«  A<oertaiiiabl<!  apart  frcnn  supernatural  revelation. 

The  |>rimiirT  idea  u|)on  which  it  pruceeds  is  that.  If  there 
be  s  God  as  toe  Creator  or  First  Cause  of  the  univeT«e,  his 
•xiitenoe  and  oharacter  must  be  fo«uid  impressed  upon  it 
and  di^coTorablo  from  it.  The  author  of  a  work  is  levetUed 
in  (he  work  ho  has  done.  The  world  it  Tiewed  as  a  Tinible 
azpr^ion  of  the  bein^  and  thought,  if  there  be  any.  of  its 
somvo.  One  of  the  prinutry  conceptions  of  science  is  that 
nature  holds  and  prp«ent«'  in  its  constitution  and  ortler 
some  record  of  its  origin,  U-gible  to  the  reason  of  those  who 
lioaestly  study  it.  liatuml  tlwology  therefkire  seeks  to  ex- 
amine this  record,  take  Its  testimony,  and  tbns,  if  possible, 
ascend  through  natun  np  to  nature's  flod. 

Bistory. — Efforts  to  oonstruct  a  natural  theology  appear 
▼ery  early.  Tlit'  mnst  ancient  literatures  of  the  nations 
presicnt  many  uf  iu  truths  or  conclusions  in  more  or  leas 

3'Stiematiaed  f<>rm.  The  VeJas  of  the  Hindus,  the  2«nd- 
9Mta  of  tlie  Penians,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  other 
writings  of  the  ancient  Bgfptiam,  contain  illustrations  of 
tiM  earliest  rcc-onlcd  efforts  of  the  human  mind  toward  a 
knowledge  of  Deity.  Soccates  and  Plato  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Cieero  and  Seneoa  among  the  Itomans,  made  e&niist 
and  to  some  degree  successful  efforts  to  sire  rational  ac- 
C4>unt  of  men's  siK>ntAnvous  faith  in  the  divine  existence. 
In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  theologians  hare  claimed 
that  the  works  of  nature  exhibit  the  b«ing,  power,  wisdom, 
and  goo<lnes8  of  their  author,  and  that  n^velation  presup- 
IMRies  and  recognizes  this  trutli.  The  Theologia  Naturaii» 
et'iM  lahtr  CntUurarum  of  the  .S|>atii»h  pbysioiatt  Kaymund 
de  Saboodei  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bow- 
evert  wems  to  have  be«n  the  first  attempt  to  eOQStroct  a 
distinetiveiy  natural  theologv.  During  the  seventeenth 
eentary  natural  theology  mode  oonsidenble  progress,  rose 
to  incnased  prominence  In  the  eighteenth,  and  reached  a 
golden  perioa  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
through  the  celebrated  Bridgowater  Treatises  and  other  able 
works.  Tlie  snliijBCt  has  continued  to  hold  a  place  of  undi- 
minished ixteiMt  amid  the  surpassing  philosophical  and 
adentiflc  progress  with  which  the  nineteenth  century  closes. 

Ita  yundnmental  Pbatulalta. — In  its  reasoning  it  assumes 
as  Talid  the  SO^oaUe^l  intuitional  or  a  priori  truths,  espe- 
eiallj  the  law  of  causation,  which  demands  an  adequate 
cause  for  every  event.  In  this,  however,  it  does  only 
what  all  true  science  <loes.  Whatever  psychological  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  these  truths  or  lj«lief8,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  their  ituthority  is  supreme  and  invincible  in 
the  practical  thinloog  and  nasoning  of  the  race,  and  that 
neither  science  oor  pbiloaophj  ean  ImpeMh  their  validitv 
witlioat  suicide. 

Onat  varietf  bas  marksd  the  theistio  eriflences  from  the 
nvmerons  sonrcee  wlienoe  they  are  drawn.  Since  the  pro|M>r 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence  must  be  regnriie<l  as  includ- 
mg  all  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  world  of  matter  and 
muid  open  to  our  study  and  inter^tn-lAt ion.  those  evidences 
must  be  literally  countless  and  inexhaustible.  They  arc 
impressively  cumulative,  as  th«  immsasnrable  realm  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  history  is  more  and  more  explored.  They 
appear  in  thousands  of  different  ways  to  diftarent  minds. 
If  It  is  fair  to  assume  a  single  cvident'e.  there  are  many  evi- 
denivs.  If  there  is  one,  there  are  innumerable  points  of 
light  revealing  the  divine.  Natural  theology  therefore  rests 
its  ctmclusions  not  simply  on  one  or  wvePHl  formal  pr>x)fs, 
but  upon  the  aggregate  testimony  of  the  whole  cosmical  sys- 
tem and  all  its  iMrticulars.  u|>on  the  force  and  consilience 
of  the  indications  in  nature,  thought,  and  liistory  aa  they 
are  found  running  up  and  oompacting  tlieir  varied  loglo  in 
one  common  demand. 

Form*  of  Argument. — Different  methods  of  viewing  na- 
tnre's  testimony,  as  well  as  difference  as  to  the  parts  con- 
sidered, have  pvcn  the  theisf ic  reasiming  a  number  of  lead- 
ing ohaiactenstio  forms.  These  stand  simply  for  ceooric 
Bathnds  of  shaiiing  oor  view  of  nature's  witness  to  rae  nal 
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existeooe  and  attributes  of  the  Beinf  for  iAob  tiM  Idea  of 
Ood  stands  in  the  human  mind.  Sometaasi  0ie  aMthad  it 
a  priori,  proceeding  directly  from  ideas  whioh  are  held  to 
be  necessary  in  the  mind's  own  insight  and  rtwiiwioiiMMim 
Sometimes  it  is  o  potttriori,  m  Bcceawnr  iofereooe  or  kg- 
ical  oonolusiott  moi  observed  ftels.  Commonly  (be  nap 
soniqg  is  found  to  uuiU'  the  two  methods.  Sometiaiet  the 
argument  is  based  u|ion  the  exittsnce  and  phenooMDa  of 
mind;  sometimes  upon  the  fketf  of  physical  orgaaiiation 
and  life :  sometimee  on  the  order  and  glorv  of  Uw  heavenly 
bodies;  sometimes  on  the  atrqctore  and  adaptatkm  evident 
in  the  chemical  elements  and  material  atffioa.  Beaidet 
some  forms  of  presumptive  proof,  such  as  the  nnivenality 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind,  so  Boimal  as  to 
force  il  Self  in  some  form  or  othsr  into  the  belief  of  all  ages 
and  tiiiK-s;  the  religious  instinct  of  the  race,  showing  a 
natural  and  profound  adjustment  of  the  hnroaa  consntn- 
tion  to  worsiiip;  the  i>enign  influence  of  belief  in  God, 
quicki  iiiiif;  ttu'  si  iim  of  dmy  and  responsibility,  in  which 
pers-itiiil  mill  s<'i';itl  !if«'  rvariu'i^  its bsst  and  iu^ipieet  order; 
and  the  fa«.-t  tliat  all  tla-  phenomena  of  the  world  are  best 
explained  on  the  assumption  of  the  existaooeof  God,  the 
theistio  arguments^  though  wrought  out  in  gteatly  diveni- 
fled  ways,  have  for  the  moat  pan  fallen  noder  tM  foUow- 
inp  tvties: 

1.  The  ontological  argument.  The  germs  of  this  were  bi- 
volved  in  I'latoVi "  ideas."  but  it  was  fimt  formulated  by  An- 
selm  in  the  eleventh  centurr.  Prom  the  existenoe  Ui  the 
human  mind  of  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  beiqg  It  con- 
cluded that  the  most  perfinrt  \mnf;  exists — because  real  ex- 
istence is  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
beinif.  Descartes,  Bianop  Butler,  Leibnitz,  Cousin,  Samuel 
Clark,  and  many  other  eminent  wrilere  ha%'e  used  this 
iueih<Hl  of  erguraenl;  but,  tttunding  alone,  it  has  often  been 
shown  to  be  unsound,  in  confounding  real  objective  exist- 
enoe with  the  simple  idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  m  only  fbree 
rests  on  the  neeeeaitv  of  the  idea  in  human  thought.  The 
universality  of  the  idea  proves  it  to  l>e  spK>ntaneou8  and  nec- 
essary in  the  action  of  mind  in  the  presence  of  nature.  Uur 
knowledge  of  actual  being  compels  us  to  Ix-lieve  in  S4-lf- 
existent  or  utiorinnated  being.  Thus  Gmi  liecomes  the  ulti- 
mate necessitT  in  numan  thought.  This  metho«l  of  reasoning, 
however,  besides  being  too  metaphysical  for  general  appre- 
hension, fails  to  exclude  pantheistic  eonc*<'pt  iuns  or  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  universe  itself. 

S.  The  cosmological  or,  more  exactly,  aiioUtgical  argu- 
ment. This  reasons  from  the  existence  of  the  world  as  con- 
tingent and  dependent,  to  the  existence  of  GinI  as  the  neees- 
sarv  unconditioned  self-existent  cause.  That  the  world  has 
had  a  beginning  is  indisputable,  and  science  is  busy  only 
with  the  question  how  it  came  to  be.  In  all  its  i>arts,and  as 
a  whole,  nature  is  found  to  be  finite  and  coiuiitioned.  In 
searching  for  the  cause  of  it  all,  the  inexorable  deninnd  of 
the  law  of  causation  can  never  be  satisfled  till  a  must  is 
reached  that  is  not  itM  If  an  effect,  a  first  cause,  a  self-ex- 
istent, nlisolute  caiiM  .  i  hi*  draws  the  line  clearly  between 
.telf-existent  Uring  ami  ail  originated  and  de|>endent  being. 
Modem  research  and  progress  hnve  not  discredited,  but 
rather,  if  possible,  Btrengtbcne<l,  the  force  of  this  argument, 
for  they  have  left  no  place  for  the  anciently  asserted  notion 
that  the  world  itself  may  be  regarded  as  eternal,  and,  de- 
spite former  metaphysical  questionings,  they  have  recog- 
nized with  the  most  absolute  confidence  the  validity  and 
universality  of  tbe  law  of  canaation  for  tbe  real  Wftieia  of 

the  world. 

:j.  Ihu  tehologieal  argument.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  earliest  form  of  thcistic  rcnsoning.  and  still  remains  the 
most  prominent  and  impressive.  It  is  usually  known  as 
tbe  proof  from  design  or  "  final  cause."  Its  jioculiarity  is 
that  while  based,  tv  is  the  cosuiological,  on  the  principle  ot 
causation,  it  fonsiHcrs  specifically  the  marks  of  order  and 
purpoise  evt  rywiii  r.-  ill  nature.  Teleology,  or  clear  adjust- 
ment of  >t  nil  lure  to  pre<letermined  ends,  is  so  omnipresent 
a  reality  in  tlie  worlcl  that  we  are  never  out  of  sight  of  It.  It 
seems  to  be  coextensive  with  the  highest  law  of  the  univeim. 
The  world  a|i|H>urs  to  lie  h  thought  with  purpose  or  intent 
shining  all  thmugh  it,  from  its  primary  adapted  atoms 
acting  like  "manufactured  urficles  up  through  all  the  ag- 
gregations in  which  atoms  are  Imilt  into  a  cn<<nioS.  The 
correlate  to  all  this  is  a  Thinker,  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 
The  excellence  of  thi<i  argument  is  that  its  concltisinn  leads 
directly  and  necessarily  to  the  inteliiuence  and  personality  of 
the  sell-existent  Fint  Cause.  This  argument,  together  with 
the  oosmologleal,  has  been  eiwailed  by  severe  ciitleism  io 
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some  modem  philo«o|»hi<«  and  forin«  of  speculatit«>  ^'it^iu'o. 
The  cliief  phil  iMii'liical  ()liji'<-tion,  apart  from  that  which 
iiiis  sii;i;^'ht  to  v.-ic.iti'  tlic  liiw  of  eausutioii  itswlf  as  but  a 
"firm  if  tli'iiii:lii. "  tins  birii  'III'  ( laiin  that  th«  world,  t>oin^ 
only  finite,  c'aii  nut  (ieinaiid  the  intlnit<>  as  Ha  <<uii<m>.  This  is 
conceded;  but  the  value  of  the  argument  roniains  practioal- 
ly  the  same  ;  for  all  that  is  sought  from  this  form  of  proof 
is  the  exisli  tir-  of  a  personal  cn-ator  i-f  tin-  mHual  univers*'. 
This  is  enouirti :  but  the  main  objoviwtj  has  oomo  from  a 
form  of  spi-<  u1:iTivf  ^(  ii  iii  I-  in  ■  onnection  with  the  hr[>othesis 
of  eTnlutioii.  l  liis  thoL;:;lit  by  some  to  show  how  the 
unlvcT-io  of  structuri'  hihI  ori^anism  ha*-  ln-i  ii  iinmanently 
evolvt'ii  fri'iii  i  riiiiMnUiil  :ii;iit<?r  without  mUiligcnt  pur- 
pose. Til*'  iiii-wt  r  to  ihi-',  lit'liovod  to  be  amply  sufficient, 
IS  that  any  Hiht'ist ir  liyj)otbcsis  of  evolution  must  rcwilve 
its<_'lf  into  the  incriMlil>iluy  of  "chance,"  and  especially  that 
th<i  Kr'it  majority  of  evolutionists  themselves  maintain 
that  pvcjhit ion,  bt'int  not  m  rmtte,  but  only  a  mod^,  does  not 
set  aside  lelcology,  nul  tinljifges  its  scojie  and  range.  Nu- 
merous discussions,  especially  the  masterly  work  on  Final 
Cau»e»,  by  Paul  Janet,  have  thoroughly  viiitlicMted  the  high 
place  of  this  form  of  pnKif. 

4  The  moml  ar^mont,  drawn  from  t)u'  fa<<g  of  con- 
science and  ethii  nl  law  in  tin-  world.  It  i-  -linii-  d  in  <iif- 
ferent  ways  acconliiii,'  .-is  u  rrn>i>ns  limxilv  from  tli>j  l-s-IsI- 
enco  of  coiwienci'  or  from  tin'  <  .ui-sc  of  histt»ry,  with  their 
realities  of  moral  luw  und  tiM,><Msary  pre8up|H>sitions  of  a 
moral  law-giver.  In  the  ethical  ca|HU.'ities  and  obligations 
human  nature  reaches  iti;  highest  ascent.  As  the  cosmieal 
system  thu-s  eulminat*->  in  i  iiiical  law,  its  author  must  bo  a 
moral  jjovcrnor.  To  tiiis  argument  evolutionism  suggests 
the  objection  that  what  is  reputed  to  be  ethical  law  is  but 
the  rat!«iV  pxfieriences  of  utility  transformed  into  judgments 
of  ap[in>v.'i.l  iiii'l  incor|)orat«d  as  mental  instincts  by  neredi- 
tnry  ili  srvni,  liut  this  objection  fails  by  disregarding  the 
fji;  t  of  an  irnNiucible  distinction  between  the  judgmflnti  of 
utility  and  tho?te  of  right  or  righteousness. 

IhiHtx'  Atlri  'ittles. — Natural  theology  claims  that  the  evi- 
dence of  lilt-  divine  existence  noccjwarily  fix  some  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  divine  ntiture  and  attributes. 
Over  against  the  negations  of  iignostii  L-iu  it  claims  to  be 
able  to  Know  not  only  that  Qo<l  is,  but  to  some  degree  what 
he  is.  Ii<>flectod  from  the  realities  which  prove  his  being, 
we  learn  some  of  the  perfections  whii  h  belong'  to  ][im  nnd 
by  which  he  is  indeed  God.  Hence  luituroi  liieoiugy  athrms 
of  him  self-oxL<tenee,  as  the  absolute  First  Cause;  eternity, 
ai  nmvssarily  involved  in  self-existence;  personality,  as  the 
1  i^rii'Jil  presupposition  for  the  cosmic  order  and  design; 
unity,  as  the  one  and  only  ground  of  the  univcrw;  omni- 
science, omnipresence,  omnipotence,  inflnite  wisdom,  perfec- 
tions rettccted  from  the  immensity  of  nature ;  holiness  or 
riglitfousncss,  necessarily  presupposetl  from  the  moral  con- 
st iiut  ion  of  man  and  the  world ;  and  goodnt»ii>,  evident  from 
the  t.'<  I"  n>l  arrmngfiinsiit of  natun'k •traeinrM tor  orMture 

t'tijoyraent. 

(/'tKl'ii  RtJation  to  the  World. — This  also  is  in  a  measure 
retlwti'd  from  the  evideni-es  of  his  lieing;  but  it  j»rwcnl3* 
inaiiy  profound  and  «li(Ticult  iiroblcms  which  at  once  chal- 
It'iipe  lliought  and  UiUle  satisfactory  sohilion.  Yet  as  the 
('aiise  of  the  world  (»<><l  is  nwcSNurily  apprehended  as  be- 
fore and  al>iive  it,  in  a  divine  transccndi-nce.  As  nature, 
however,  exhibits  the  divine  causation  as  working  every- 
where within  it.  the  iliviiie  immanence  is  equally  certifleil. 
He  is  in  the  world,  but  not  a  pari,  of  it.  There  are  thus  ex- 
cliiiled  biith  a  |*aiiiheistic  ideiititicAlion  of  (i<m1  with  na- 
ture, nnd  a  deit-tii-al  sc|)Hration  or  witlxlrawal  from  it.  The 
World  is  tiiMl's  world,  ami  niust  have  its  purpose  and  plan 
ill  the  divine  rttunscl;  but  here  natural  thc<il<tgy  joins  on 
to  supcnmtiiral  n-velHiioti,  which  gives  the  fuller  needod 
knowkslge  iNdti  of  the  <livine  ailributes  and  of  Ood's  rela- 
tion and  ]>uq«>s4's  wiih  respect  to  nnliiiv  and  tiiiin. 

LiTtKATirKE. — lU'^ides  (he  oMer  discussions  by  Clarke, 
Newiini.  llerliain,  .N'ieuwcntyi,  Pah-y,  and  the  Rridgewator 
TrcHtiscs.  the  chief  Inter  works  are  Tullm'li'-  7"'(  -s  jhN'cw 
York,  l>*'>"i) ;  Tlioiilpson's  Christian  Thfixm  i  Li  .n.l«.li.  IHo-i) ; 
lluchiiriHn's  Mwlfi-n  .l/Ztciiim  tHi>si.in,  1?^*>() ;  Malinn's  .SVi- 
fnre  of  Siiluntl  TIiihIdi/ij  (Itostoii,  IN*')?);  Clmdlioiinic's 
yalurnl  Thfulinit/  (Hoston.  lS«iTi;  Jtickvin's  I'lnhiimiihii  of 
,\iiliintl  Theiil'iiiij  (\{-w  York.  |h7"i):  CiK-ker's  TffiMie  Cun- 
tt})tion  of  Ihf  Witrld  (New  York,  |HT'>);  .1.  1'.  ('i>oke's  He- 
Hijion  mid  Oitmistri/  {Iloston,  ixtWi;  I'^airliairii"!*  tSludieK 
in  the  PhiloM)j)h>/  of  l{-l<<jion  and  lhi>f(>ry  (New  York. 
ISTft);  Flint"'*  Theima  (Ivlinhurgh,  1H7H);  Flint's  ^n<(-7'A« 


from  Fit  lu  li,  Hdiiiburgh,  1878) ;  Diman's  Thristir  Arffti,>,int 
(Itoston,  IKSI);  lio*  \iv's  Sludirif  in  Theiitm  ( New  York.  ISTV); 
Harris's  I'hilmophical  Btimg  of  Thrium  (Iloston,  ISKt); 
Fisher's  ('/rounds  of  Thtinlie  nnd  Christ,, ,,i  IMief  (New 
York,  18«3),  yntural  Thfology  (  l«»:i);  X  jiU  i. line's  .Vn/Mrn^ 
Thtfdogy  or  Rational  Theium  (B>««ton,  ISIK));  B..wne's  /'hi- 
lo/tofihu  of  Theium  (New  York,  1W7),  M,  Valkntixk. 
Naturr-stndy :  Seethe  A|')iiU(li\. 

Naurk,  nowk,  Arnvs-r  :  .^  hol.'ir  :  li.  in  Auep-lfi.lt,  lu-ax 
Merseburg,  GeriiiHiiy,  S<  jit.  Is,  was  cliK  jitcl  in  the 

gymna>«ium  of  JH.'iiiil|'fi'r1ii  hihI  nt  IImIIc.  After  t-ni-'hiii:: 
at  various  gymnasin  in  ll  r'Aw.  he  wit-  called  in  ls.-,n  n, 
member  extraonliiiary  of  tiit  Imiienal  Ai  .t'lviny  of  SrieiKcs 
to  St.  Petersluirk,',  where  he  remairied  luiiil  ht>  <te;itli  Aug. 
3,  1892.  Niiuck  WHS  one  of  the  ^reale-l  le^l-c^i;lc^  of  iii'id- 
em  time-'.  of  his  many  works,  exdiisivi'ly  contiie-ii  to 
Gr<H'k.  the  frilhiwinLr  are  the  iriosl  fainoiis :  ArmS'r/'hcim* 
H)j:u>,iii  fiiinriiDitii  :  Knripides  with  (he  fr;i;::in.'tits 

(Sd  cd.  lb<7i  ;  Irdi/iriinim  <>  rn  roruin  _t  rui;i>i(ulii .  his  riiiW- 
terpiece,  ami  ih<'  siniKiani  work  nii  t}ie  siilijei-;  cJii  eij. 
with  Tragiw  t/<rti<inis  mdu.  iNirji;  .Sii],lun.'ie»  with  Ger- 
man notes,  flr^t  edited  hy  Schneidesv in  (t«xt  e<l.  1887); 
Homer's  Odj/Mn/  il^T-li  and  Iliad  (l^TT  ;  fnmhlirhfin  tie 
ri/ii  Pythagorita  MKSJt  ;  J'nrjihi/rii  O/iu.iriilii  si  hrtn  lid  od. 

lt«6).  CLTb.Zieliu»kj,  Jm^iw/ J\"au<^  i  lierlin.  lK;»ii.  where 

aOOmplctoliftlitbkwritillglrlSl  inall.  is  ;:iven. 

Al.fK.lLli  Gt'OKNAS. 

Nuneratls,  or  Naakratls  :  a  ^-arrison  city  established  by 
PsAMMETicuvs  I.  (q.  f.)  a)>oiit  iWo  B.  c„  for  his  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries.  It  was  located  at  what  is  now  called 
Tell  Nebireh,  on  a  canal  W.  of  the  Hi>s«tta  branch  of  tb« 
Kile,  near  Sais.  the  cajiilal  of  the  twentr-sixth  livtiastv.and 
close  to  the  Libyan  fnmtier  (30' 50  S'.lat..  Sd'  3(/£.of 
Greenwich).  Its  site  was  discovered  by  W.  M.  FHnden 
Petric  in  1888,  and  explored  by  him  in  1885-88.  Its  f>rigiti 
was  entirely  Orei>k.  Tne  sulinetjuent  hi.story  of  the  Persian, 
Ptolemaic,  and  Koman  ]>eri<Mls  of  the  city  is  in  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  excavations  mwle  by  natives,  which  OOOOT- 
ered  the  Greek  antiiiuitics  but  desfrorod  all  later  accre- 
tions. A  factory  for  making  Greek  imitations  of  Egj  plian 
scaraljs  was  fouuti  by  Petrie,  with  remains  dating  down  to 
Apries  (Hophra).  but  none  from  the  reign  of  Aniasis.  This 
dates  the  original  town  quit<'  exactly,  but  the  discoveries  at 
Daphna*  (see  Taiipaxhes)  scr^•e  to  determine  the  time  more 
closely  still.  The  pottery  fimnd  at  Naucratis  was  cl«>arly 
Greek,  and  ap^Mirently  formed  of  Greek  clay;  in  ctyle  it 
was  miite  dUttnct  Irom  that  of  Daphnae.  Kaucratis'  con- 
tained a  number  of  largo  buildings— a  temple  to  Hera,  an- 
other to  Aphroiliti*.  «  ^mn.\\  one  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  Panhel- 
lenion,  the  larg>  -t  of  M  nnd  the  Greek  religious  center  of 
Egyfit,  and.  oldest  of  all,  a  temple  to  the  Milesian  A|>ollo. 
in  the  center  t>f  the  town.  The  whole  was  originally  forti- 
fied. The  discovery  of  Naucratis  was  important,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  ill  its  results,  since  it  threw  light  upon  the 
earliest  intercourse  between  Egj'pt  and  Greece,  and  also 
upon  the  history  of  the  (J  reck  alpnabet, the  Nancratian  speci- 
mens of  (ircek  caligraphy  being  among  the  oltlest  known. 
After  the  time  t>f  Amasis  and  the  destnictitm  of  Daphne 
the  pla<'e  wa.s  the  only  one  where  trade  with  Greece  wn? 
lowetl.  See  Henidotiis.  ii.,  178;  .'<lrabo,  xvii.,  i.,  18,  Ja.  :« t ; 
I'ctrie,  7'<'»  l'r<ir<t'  lUt/ijing  in  Jigjffd:  and  Edwards.  Pha- 
r««/M.  FrilaM,  nnd  Krplurtrs,  Cuahles  H.  Gii.LETT. 

Nungatiick:  borough  (incorporated  in  IKlKt,  niiule  co- 
terminous with  the  town  in  ISIw);  New  Haven  co..  Conn.: 
on  the  Naugaluck  river,  and  on  the  Naugatnck  DivisioD  of 
the  N.  Y..N.H.«lld  Hart.  Itailroad;  5  miWs. of  WaMitatjr 
(for  location,  see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref.  10-F).  Its  mann- 
facturex  include  ruoh^r  and  woolen  gixnls,  malleable  iron, 
paper  boxes,  pins,  buttons.  bett-Iacing,  and  elcf  tro-plattsl 
ware;  and  it  has  n  piiMii;  library  (3,600  vols.). a  public-soluM)l 
building  (both  the  gift  of  a  citizen),  a  national  bank  with 
capital  of  $100,000.  a  sarings>-l>ank,  and  thn^  wceklv  newt- 
(•opeK  Pop.  (1880)  4874;  (1880)  tk218:  (1900)  10^1. 

T.  F«  Kax^  tiarwKamatsrt  op  acRoou. 
Nnn'plla:  town  of  Oneoe,  In  tha  Peloponnesus;  on  a 
ro<'kv  iH  iiiQsnla  in  th«  Argalie  Oii1((ne  map  of  (ireecc.  ralL 
17-Ki.  Of  small  inportanoa  in  tha  elaaiic  period,  it  waa 
entirely  deserted  at  the  time  of  Paaaaaiaa  (174  k.i».\  bat 
lHH«m*  prominent  iluring  the  Middle  Agea.  The  Ottomans 
and  Venetiana  long  disputed  its  poss^snon;  li  was  held  by 
the  f.tnner  from  1719  (0  1885,  when  it  waa  eapttired  by  the 
Greeks,  who  mada  It  the  aeat  of  tiieir  govamment  from  182» 


iaU i'Ae«KM(fidiaburgli,187»)i  Janet's  J'tm/ Cmm$  (trana.  to  l«t4.  Ita  deep  battaor,  mil  sheltered  from  tita  winds,  ia 
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|KOtocted  by  the  citadels  of  Palameiles  and  Itskale.  the  for- 
mer no  feet  above  the  town,  aiid  the  latter  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ftcro|M>li».    From  a  tnilitarv  standpoint  Xan- 

Slia  is  the  most  imiM>rtant  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
reeks  oall  it  the  Uibraltur  ol  Qnaoe.  Pop.  (It«i8)  6,458. 

B.  A.  Obmtbiob. 

Nftopllu  [I^at,  a  kind  of  shellfish,  fn>m  (tr.  ravt,  ship  + 
to  sail] :  a  name  given  to  the  young  of  a  certain  cnis- 
teoean  under  the  impretiaioo  that  it  was  adult,  and  now  used 
u  a  term  for  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  these 
ianht.  A  naunlius  has  an  unsegiuented  bociv,  a  single  ine- 
diao  eye,  and  three  pairs  of  appendages.  Of  thesu  tlie  an- 
tiirior  pair  is  simnle  and  sensoiV.  the  two  nMnaining  pairs 
an  two-branchea  and  serve  as  swimming  organs,  while 
tbeir  basal  joints,  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  are  used  for 
the  eomminution  of  food.  A  naupUus  sta^  occurs  in  the 
history  of  most  Esttomostraca  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  rare  in  the 
devehmment  of  other  Crustacea.  From  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  stage  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  indicating  that 
the  Crustacea  had  descended  from  a  naupliiform  ancestor, 
but  many  zoSlogists  no  longer  regard  it  as  having  any  phi- 
logenetic  significance.  See  Crustacea.    J.  S.  Kixoeunr. 

Mbum  [=  I>at,  from  Or.  imucia.  sea-sickness] :  the  sense 
of  impending  vomiting.  It  is  a  symptom  of  many  diseases, 
and  occurs  as  a  result  of  irritation  of  some  ttart  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  of  the  nervous  (■♦fnters  whicli  preside  over 
its  functions.  In  some  casj-a  naus«-a  {losses  on  to  voniitiiig, 
in  others  it  ^oe«  no  further  than  to  produce  a  feeling  that 
Tomiting  mi^ht  occur  if  the  conditions  provoking  nausea 
were  to  contmue.  Vomiting  may  occur  without  nausea. 
The  exciting  causes  of  nau<t«a  are  very  numenms.  It  may 
be  provoked  by  certain  drugs  known  as  emet  ics,  such  m 
Ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  a|Mitiiorphia,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  alum  ;  while  lukewarm  water,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  ground  mustard  seeds,  and  to- 
bacco are  fami)-ar  excitants  of  vomiting.  Nausea  is  also 
often  observed  after  the  administration  of  morphia  and 
after  prolonged  debauches.  Nau<^a  may  l«  provoked  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
oanal,  as,  for  instance,  tickling  the  fauces.  ()verloa<ling  the 
■tomach  is  a  well-known  cause  of  nausea  an<l  vomiting,  and 
another— equally  known  to  mc^Iical  men — is  the  irritation 
causeil  bv  the  compression  of  a  loop  of  intesline  which  some- 
times takes  place  in  hernia  or  in  a  form  of  entanglement  of 
the  bowels  within  the  alxlominal  cavity.  Naus<-a  mav  be 
caused  by  blows  upon  the  head,  the  alx'lunien,  the  lest^icles 
or  the  ovarii'4,  anii  it  is  a  svuijitom  of  various  disorders  or 
diseases  of  the  stomach  ani  inttstimia,  the  brain,  and  the 
kidneys.  Naus^-a  and  vomiting  are  imlueed  by  many  poisons, 
and  often  occur  in  the  early  months  of  pn-gnancy,  some- 
times being  in  the  latter  case  of  a  most  intractable  charac- 
ter. Nausea  occurs  in  surgical  shock,  in  fainting,  and  after 
the  ailioinistration  of  ether.  A  i»eculiar  form  of  nausea  with 
vomiting  is  seen  in  soma  canes  of  consumption  and  in  a  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  cal]e«l  Meniere's  disease  or  labyrinthine  ver- 
tigo, and  in  hysteria.  In  many  fevers — esfM-cially  in  chil- 
dren— nausea  is  an  early  synij)tom,  and  vomiting  occurs 
almost  invariably  in  whoopng-oough, although  there  is  usu- 
ally little  nau-«'H  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  in  connection 
with  tfie  votnitiii;:.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  nausea 
may  Ih!  riii'iitiotieil  the  mental  impreasion  made  bvdisgusting 
8i»:lits  or  odors,  lerrifyiui:  circumstances,  and  tfie  fai't  that 
iiiiiividuttl  iH'culiaritii's  (iiiiiwyiu  ni>if>i  make  eertnin  jiersons 
prone  to  nausea  from  (.■au>ies  which  Ju  not  similarly  alTect 
nio?<t  pcrsoius. 

Naus«>a  is  often  a  salutary  condition,  either  a*  a  warning 
of  some  im|H'nilinjf  ilanger  or  as  an  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  insidious  disease;  it  is  also  the  customary 
ftm  runiier  of  vontitlog,  wbfeh  itself  is  TStjcMfteil  •  OUMt 
salutary  process. 

For  the  elalmration  of  these  ideas  and  much  that  ought  to 
be  understood  in  connection  with  oaosea  and  Tomiting  war 
joined,  see  the  aitiideooTonmiitt.  OBAWunW.Doun. 

Nantch  (nawch)  Girls:  S-o  Payaderk. 

Nautical  Almanac:  See  Ei-hkmkri-'. 

Nsntiral  Schools :  schools  principully  for  the  purpose 
of  training  boys  for  the  merchant  marine.  They  were  of 
early  origin,  and  were  maintained  with  more  or  less  success 
by  the  ynrious  nations  engage<l  at  different  times  in  the 
St  rii„„|.  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  a  number  of  Teasels  upon  which  schools  are  maintained, 
•oaia  nteiMfeoiy,  otlien  industrial  la  their  natnn,  but  all 


for  the  purpose  of  educating  as  sailors  a  class  which  other- 

wiise  would  be  unpnivided  for.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
schiKil-!5hips  u|x)u  which  boys  ure  tniinwi  with  a  view  tobe- 
eonsitij.'  ■iliicers  in  the  nuTchaiil  tHTvice. 

Hy  act  o(  Congress, .)  une  20, 1874,  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.  h.  Navy  was  aulhori7x-<l,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
nautical  education,  to  furnish,  upon  application  ofaGor- 
ernor  of  a  Stale,  a  suitablt^  naval  vessel,  with  her  apparel, 
charts,  li<K)ks  and  instruments  of  navipition.  to  be  used  for 
the  iK'tiellt  of  anv  naulical  school  eslablishe<l  at  New  York, 
Iktston,  I'liiladelphia,  Haltituore,  Norfolk,  San  Francisco, 
(Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  Galveston,  and  in  Namtgansett  Bay,  added 
later),  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  maintained  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youths  in  navigation,  seaman* 
ship,  marine  enginery,  and  all  matters  jiertHining  to  the 
construction,  e<|uipincnt,  and  sailing  of  vessels,  or  any  par- 
ticular branch  thereof.  The  I'resident  was  authorizea  at 
the  same  time  to  detail  proficr  oflicers  of  the  navy  that 
could  Iw  spared  as  superintendents  or  instructors. 

By  virtue  of  this  act  old  wcxMlen  sailing  vi>ssels  were  as- 
signed as  follows!  St.  Mary's  to  New  York  in  1874  ;  James- 
town to  San  Francisco  in  1876;  Saratoga  to  Philadelphia 
in  IHHO;  mill  the  aiii-sliioji  Kiitcrprise  to  Boston  in  ixi»2. 
While  the  imui;>  .il  m  l.ool  in  San  Francis<'o  lasted  but  a 
short  tinii\  that  m  N> w  York  hiis  beiui  maintained  ever  sinoe 
its  inception,  and  has  served  as  a  iiKKlel  for  tin-  others.  Aih 
olication  for  admission  to  it  must  be  mtu\c  in  writing  to  tne 
l)oanl  of  education  of  New  York  citv,  which  controls  the 
s(>hool,  or  in  p-rson  on  board  the  St.  Mary's.  Thequalifica- 
tions  of  candidates  arc  as  follows :  Age  hi  twcen  sixteen  and 
twenty  vears  ;  average  size.  s«mnd  constitution,  and  freedom 
from  pfiysical  (lefcct.s ;  inclination  for  seafaring  life;  and 
knowle<lge  of  reading,  writing, 8pelling,and  arithmetic.  Can- 
didates admitted  are  re<|uireii  to  funiish  their  outfits  and  to 
deposit  |130  to  cover  co^t  of  uniform  ;  the  latter  amount  is 
forfeited  should  the  lad  desert  or  be  withdrawn  or  expelled. 
The  St.  Mary's  passes  nine  months  of  the  year  at  sea,  during 
which  instruction  is  given  in  seamanship  and  navigation ; 
the  course  lasts  two  years,  and  at  its  conclusion  tlia  pHH 
ficiencv  attained  is  determined  bv  examination. 

According  to  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1890.  all 
subsidized  ships  must  draw  tbeir  apprentices  from  the  nau- 
tical schools.  C.  Belknap. 

Nantll'idlB  nkfad.  Let.,  named  from  Nau'tilus,  the  typic- 
al genus,  f^m  Lat.  nati7i'/u«  =  Gr.  navrf^ar,  nautilus,  liter., 
sailor,  deriv.  of  imlrrtt,  sailor,  deriT.  of  soSt,  shiu] :  the  only 
existing  family  of  the  once  numeraas  group  of  Tetrabran- 
chiate  Cephalopods,  (See  HoiXincA.)  The  animal  differs 
from  that  of  olbw  Cephalopods  (squids  and  cuttlefish)  by 
having  numerous  tentacles,  an  eye  formed  on  the  type  <n 
the  pin-hole  camera  (i.  e.  without  a  lens),  four  gills,  and  a 
chambersd  sheU.  This  shell  is  well  known.  It  is  ooilad  in 


SecUon  o(  a  nautUua,  staowtng  ita  Interior. 


a  flat  spiral,  and  the  inferior  is  divided  by  partitions  into 
numerrms  chamtx  rs.  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
t>y  a  tubular  structiin-,  the  siphuncle.  The  animal  occu- 
pies the  large  outer  chamber.  The  only  existing  genus  is 
iVaH/t7M,and  nf  the  habits  of  this  almost  nothing  is  known, 
for  while  the  shells— familiar  as  the"  pearly  nautilus"— are 
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common,  the  animals  aro  muong  the  greatest  rarities.  These 
anirimls  fciKl  <>ti  small  crabs.  Fu!s«il  forms  belonging  to  this 
family  nrr  imiuerous,  over  2,000  sp«ci(»  being  described: 
only  -jix  living  species  are  known.  J.  S.  KiNut^LEV. 

Nanvoo :  city  (foundctl  by  Mormons  in  1840,  subsequent- 
ly .H  I  ujiii-ii  by  a  com|»auy  of  French  Icariani^,  now  settle<l 
priiu  ipally  by  Oenuaiis);  Hancock  «>.,  111.  (for  location  <>f 
<  uiuy,  fee  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  5-H);  on  the  Misst-si|.i«; 
river,  at  the  head  of  thi>  lovfor  rapids ;  8  miU«  S.  of  F<  rt 
Madison,  la..  13  miles  N.  of  Kci>kiiK.  The  nearest  railwiiy 
•ifntton  it  til  at  (if  1h«  ("iii.,  Burl,  and  (jiiiiicy,  at  Monlnise. 
I.H.,  ilirccily  i>itc,  which  is  rcaclie*!  in  summer  by  ferry 
and  in  winter  on  the  ii'e.  The  city  (v>ntain!<:  5  chlin'hfs, 
high  school,  3  district  scho^jla.  St.  .Mary's  .Vcademv  for  girls, 
a  State  bank  with  capital  of  |l:?.'>,00(),  and  2  wet^kly  ncwjipa- 
pers.  The  principal  business  i»  agriculture  anil  horticulture. 
About  100,000  gal.  of  wiite  aro  made  annually,  an<i  fp>ni 
fifty  to  eighty  carlouils  of  tablc-graiies  and  twenty  of  si  raw - 
b«rri«8 aro ship|>cd  eachaeasotL.  F(»revent.4  during  the  Mor- 
non  occupation,  see  lIoBMOMs.    I^lp.  (ISNO)  1.402;  (lim) 

14HM ;  (laao)  im.  £oiTOft  or  "  IsoBraiOBjrr." 

VVfw$M :  Sea  Atrapmcjut  Ixaum. 

NaTal  Ac«deinie»  :  s  honls  •  sim-c  itdly  dcvotod  to  the 

traininifof  ofllw»ra  for  •he  ii.iviil  .s»Tvi(>  . 

Fninci-.  —  S]'i'i  i;il  iii-truction  in  tin- iirt  of  war  i .ricirmlcd 
in  Krjitieo,  liul  it  was  carried  on  witii  im  wcll-iitliiu'd  iKjliry 
until  Hill,  wlii'ii  twit  sf  hiMils  for  the  navy  were  eslablished, 
oi\<-  at  iir.-'^t,  fhf  other  «t  Touli>n.  In  1^16  they  were  iitiitrd 
at  .Vii;,'<iiili"Mir\  ami  in  •  vliool  whs  rrtnovi-ii  lo  ISn-st, 

wht*rf  it  hiis  aiwjn  riMiumircl.  Tiic  iijival  w,'hiN>i  i>  nn  U»arii 
the  Bonla,  an  old  ship  of  the  line,  anchored  in  liri'st  roads ; 
at  its  head  is  a  captain,  assisted  by  a  commHinIrr,  hikI  a  staff 
of  8  lieutenants,  12  professors,  and  1  [irini'i|>Hl  inii  liauit'ian 
(engineer)  as  instructors.  About  45  candidates  an-  mimitted 
annually.  Admission  is  c-aiiiedto  the  school  hy  puMic  rotu- 
petitivii  examinations  h.-M  annually  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  oiialiticationa,  in  addition  to  a  t;(HMl  b<idily 
constitution  and  an  a^o  between  fourteen  aiul  srsenteen 
Tears,  comprise  a  knowledge  'if  hist.irv,  treou'raiiliy,  Frnn-li. 
ICnglish,  Laiin,  drawing,  physicat,  cheuiisiry,  iiritWtiii:. aljjt:- 
bra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive geometry.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  lit- 
erature, histi'ry,  jfco^'raj.hv,  English, drawing,  phjsics,  t  hnu- 
istry,  astronomy,  uiiiilyticttl  and  mechanical  science,  iinv»l 
architecture,  and  the  thoor)'  and  practice  of  seamanship,  gun- 
nery, steam-engineering,  and  small-arms.  These  are  stipple- 
niunte<l  by  practical  exercises  and  drills  of  various  kinds,  and 
by  an  annual  practice  cruise  of  two  months.  The  discipline 
maintained  is  severe  and  the  students,  from  whom  over  ten 
hours'  daily  work,  Sundays  included,  is  expected,  are  subjooted 
to  constant  surveillance.  With  certain  exceptions,  the  pupils 
are  required  to  pay  700  francs  yearly  for  subsistence,  and 
l.OOO  francs  for  outfit.  After  two  years  at  the  school  those 
fi>und  qualified  at  the  annual  examination  are  transferred, 
with  about  f<mr  gra<luates  yearly  from  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  to  the  Flore,  a  screw  steamer,  eighteen  guns, 
fi>r  the  final  pnu-ticc  crnisti  of  ten  months,  after  which, 
upon  passing  an  examination  in  professional  subjects,  they 
become  eligible  for  active  service  as  inidshitiinen. 

The  school  of  naval  architei'tiire.  fonnileii  in  Paris  in  1765, 
and  after  several  changes  finally  established  at  CIterbourg  in 
18Ta,  is  under  the  maiiageiiient  of  the  naval  constructors, 
the  corps  which  designs  an<I  su|H?rvis«'s  the  construction  of 
ships  and  engines  for  the  uav)'.  At  the  head  <>f  the  school 
it  •  director  of  naval  cou'itruction,  who  gives  instruction, 
anlsted  by  two  naval  constructors  and  two  civil  professors. 
The  course  ot  instruction  covers  two  years,  and  includes  the 
following  subjects :  Ship-bnilding,  strength  of  materials, 
nav  nl  «rchiteclure,  free-hand,  niochnnical,  and  ship  and  en- 
gine plan-<lrawing,  workshop  technology,  sicuni-engine, 
thermoilynamics,  naval  ordnance,  comjMtss  deviation  and 
compensation,  accounts,  and  English,  tiraduates  of  the 
PolTtecbnio  School  to  the  number  of  four  annually  an^  as- 
signed to  this  school,  where  they  receive  theoretical  instruc- 
tion for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  practic«l  illustration 
for  the  remaining  fmn  months  in  the  dockyard  at  Cher- 
bourg (first  year)  and  la  the  national  engine  works  at 
Indret  (second  year).  Thoee  found  qnalifled  at  the  end  of 
the  course  are  appointed  aaristant  naral  constructors.  Pri- 
vate studeiil.s  having  the  neeeasarjr  qualifications  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  school  by  pennisi>ion  of  the  Iktinietry  of  Ha> 
rinsi  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  course  are  Kiven  diplo- 
JIMS  itativf  tlM  wotic  done  and  tha  pnflciidioy  actaiued. 
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The  gunnery  school  for  ollicers  is  on  board  the  Sotirerain, 
twenty-five  guns,  at  Toulon  ;  in  special  cases  the  course  ii 
two  years.  At  Lorient  there  is  an  artillery  M-hoo!  (or  the 
instruction  of  olBcers  v{  tlie  marine  arlillery  i>xi  l;.-i\ilT, 
and  at  the  same  plau«i  a  nuinbcr  uf  uflicerA  an  auijuallj 
trained  at  small-arms,  A  tor]M<do-sclux>l  was  established  at 
IV>yardville,  Isle  of  Oleroii,  in  18«U,  and  transferre*!  in  18^ 
to  Toulon.     Ldtely  it  has  In'OOmc-  the  srh's-l  of  >:il'triHnne 

'is'fense,  that  ol  itirjHiloes having  hiscu  seiyiriil e«i  m.d  j.<latrd 
>n  Iwanl  the  Algesiras  at  Hycres.  The  course  is  five 
months,  but  those  who  .show  siH-cial  aptitude  receive  a «uj>- 
plcmeiil.iry  ro\irsi'  of  fi  iir  nionih-;  the  in8tructi<in  is  ImiiIi 
theoretK'ttl  afid  jirm  iiral.  Sj«,'.-3Jil  8chot)ls  are  al.so  main- 
tained at  the  various  imud  ports  for  the  training  of  oflicera 
of  the  medit-al  ami  rommissariat  «t«ff,  the  coui*e  iasiimj  iu 
Ixith  claast  s  two  y,  ars.  l.i  I'laiu  e.  ,  nfftmt  offlMnaf  (Jm 
navy  are  stiUu'led  fntm  laeelmiiHilaUii. 

(ir'  iit  Hritain. — The  system  is  complex,  and  the  changes 
tiiadi  Miice  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Acwlomy  ai 
Portsmouth  in  1TJ!»  lune  been  many;  they  have  re--ii;i.-i  in 
the  forniation  i  f  iwo  st  hools,  one  for  the  truiuitig  ^,i  naval 
cji'l.  rs.  thi'  other  for  the  eilination  of  ofllcersof  higher  rank. 
Tlie  tniiniiig-M  hiHil  for  l  ai lets,  established  in  1S57,  at  first 
at  Portsmouth,  Ixit  now  i  n  l".ar.l  tin-  liritannia,  at  Iinrt- 
mouth,  i«  in  eliar^'e  of  a  cuptuui.  assisted  by  9  oflieei^.  iJ 
navjil  instructors,  'i  French,  1  Latin  and  2  drawing  masters, 
anii  (1  warrunT  oilii  ers.  About  40  cadets  are  appuinle<l  tothe 
schnoi  seini-aiinually  l>v  the  ailiniralty.  the  qualirioiitioiiJ  for 
1  a.liuijv-Hiuii  Living,  ill  ad  Jiliou  tu  a  sound  phvsique  uud  an  age 
[  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  Icnowledge  of  ele- 
mentary niHtheinatics.  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
history*  The  cadets  an'  n.juired  to  pay  for  tiieir  outfit 
clothing,  materials  um  J,  and  also  a  fee  of  £70  yearly  i  lu  6i>me 
cases  retlufeil  to  £40),  but  receive  their  siilisisjoie  «  and  a 
small  weekly  allowance  for  pocket-money.  The  i  itirse  of 
study  etnliraees  aritlitiietie.  nl>;elira.  geometry,  jilune  HUd 
sphe'ricjil  trigDiiuiutlry,  a-t r.  momy,  navigation,  dictaliou  and 
comiHisition,  physics,  and  Freiu  li,  ami  lasts  two  years;  the 
cadets  are  then  sent  to  sea,  and  after  a  year's  service  he- 
roine eiiMijns.  After  flvo  years'  8ea-s«Tviee.  and  after  attain- 
ing; the  age  of  nineteen,  the  en)»iKii  is  examined,  wherever 
he  may  be,  in  seaman-iiiii.  aiirl  iqion  |iassing  receives  an  ap- 
pointment as  acting  ssuii-lienteriant.  He  then  returnji  to 
I'JriK'lonit  for  instruction  aixl  exatninalion  in  nariication  and 
gunuery,  and  if  successful  is  commissioned  aub-lieutenaDt 

The  Koyal  Naval  College  was  re-established  in  1873J  at 
Greenwich',  to  j)rovide  for  the  education  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  b(h  ve  midshipmen  in  theoretical  and  scientific  study 
bcjiring  upon  their  profession.  At  its  head  is  a  flng-ofTictr, 
assisted  bv  a  captain,  a  civilian  director  of  studies  and  a 
corps  of  thirty-one  profejwors  and  instructors.  Courses  of 
study  (roiijpulsory)  are  provided  for  acting  sul»-lieHlenants, 
guiiiieiy  and  lorjie<lo  lieutenants,  naval  construction  stu- 
dents, acting  assistant  and  asjiisiant  engineers,  probationary 
lieutenants  of  the  marine  artillery,  naval  instructors,  and 
(voluntarv)  for  other  oilkers  on  half-jiay,  and  private  stu- 
dents. 'I'he  courses  vary  in  length  from  six  namtlis  for 
acting  assistant  engineers  and  sui)-lieutenants  t4>  three  ses- 
sions of  nine  months  each  for  construction  students  and  as- 
sistant engineers. 

Tlie  gunnery-whool  is  on  Ixtarfl  the  Excellent  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  the  course  for  gunnery  lieutenants  is  six  moniha, 
for  acting  sul>-lieutenants,  marine  artillery,  and  other  offl- 
cers,  thn'c  tnonths.  The  tori>edo-school  is  on  board  Utt 
Vernon, also  at  Portsmouth  ;  tne  course  lasts  nine  uionthl> 

l  uittd  Stiiteg. — The  I'.  S.  Naval  Academy  was  founded 
in  iJMri  by  (Jcorgp  Bancroft.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dnriog 
the  administration  of  President  Polk.  For  several  years 
prior  to  this  there  was  a  school  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in 
Phila«lolpliia.  where  I  he  midshipmen  prepared  theniselvei 
for  examination  for  protntition.  The  Naval  School,  as  it 
was  at  first  calle<l,  was  formally  opened  Oct.  10,  1845,  in 
F<jrt  Severn,  at  .\nnapolis,  Md.,  whit-h  had  been  transferred 
by  the  War  to  the  Navy  I)e|>artmcnt  for  the  purpose.  The 
course  was  fixed  at  five  years,  of  which  the  first  and  but 
only  were  to  be  pa.ssed  at  the  school,  and  the  interveojnil 
three  at -lea.  The  first  midshipmen  that  receiyed  a OOOnd 
of  instruction  and  graduated  from  the  school  .weM  tbost 
who  entered  the  semce  in  1840.  In  IBSO  the  school  was  n* 
organijscd :  the  name  was  changed  to  the  U.  S.  Kaval  Acad* 
emy ;  the  ooutse  was  inoreosetl  to  seven  yearn,  the  first  and 
last  two  years  to  be  passed  at  the  Mbool,  the  inten'ening 
three  at  sea ;  the  number  of  instraoton  was  increased,  and 
aepatnta  depattnents.  of  imttuotlbn  MtablialMd;  a  tsimI 
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WW  pmrtdfld,  and  annual  pracdM  muisM  inttitatad;  tiid 
piovUbn  was  made  for  an  aimiul  bowd  of  Tiatton  to  Ilk- 
MMi  and  report  upon  the  ooadittoD  ol  tllAMfaool  to  tho 
Seoritaiy  of  the  Navy.  In  18Stthonq«bKnMntotMa^rr« 
joo  waaaholijhed,  laoYiag  the  eoone  fotur  ooonetitlve  yous 
of  atndy. 

At  tho  oatbiMk  of  the  civil  war  in  1881  tho  Naval  Acad- 
tmj  WW  nmoTcd  to  Newport.  R.  I.,  where  it  remained  until 
the  mnnMr  of  IMik  when  it  was  re-establlahed  at  Annnito- 
lia,  lo  WIO  the  title  of  oadet-mid»hipaian  ww  mbetituted 
for  that  of  mtdahipmao,  and  three  years  later  the  coun« 
WW  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  years*  sea  service  in 
cmiaii^  TOMBlt,  at  the  expiratioa  of  whieh  the  oadet-n»id- 
ahipman  tcturned  to  the  Kaval  Academy  for  eauunination 
in  professional  mbjeets  prior  to  final  gradtiatioD.  In  IHW 
the  e<hienttr>n  of  .eDgioeer  oliloers  wss  tseifun  at  the  Naval 
Aoadtiu  V  by  tho  admission  of  a  class  of  acting  third  mast- 
mat  engiiieers,  who  ponaed  a  s|Mecial  oonrse  of  instruction 
fortwoTCBca.  Latw  iittdet-«nKineeni  were  admitted  annu- 
ally until  1889,  whan  it  was  providtsl  by  a«;t  of  CoogresB 
that  naval  eadets  shoaU  be  aupointetl  in  place  of  oadet- 
midshipmen  and  engineers,  anu  that  from  those  who  »uy 
cossfnlly  oompleted  the  six  years'  ooone  appointments 
aboold  thereafter  be  made  to  llJl  the  Taoanoies  In  tho  lower 
gradee  of  the  line  and  of  the  engineer  and  marine  oorps, 
•ad  that  those  for  whom  no  vnc-ancy  existed  should  be  dt»- 
oharged  with  a  year's  pav.  By  act  of  OongrMS,  Mar.  3, 
1889,  it  is  provided  that  tlie  academic  board  shall,  prior  to 
the  (Mginaing  of  each  academic  year,  separate  tne  first 
(highest)  class  of  naval  cadets  into  two  divisions  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  aggregate  nmnber  of  vacancies  that  have 
ocourred  durias  the  preceding  flsoal  year  in  the  lowest 
gruloi  ^  eonmmionea  officers  of  the  Una  and  of  the  marine 
corps  shall  bear  tp  tbosa  which  haw  oooamd  bi  the  engi- 
neer corps,  and  that  tiis  cadets  so  asiigned  shall  thereafter 
pnrsoe  separate  ooorns  of  stndy:  those  in  the  line  and 
marine  division,  one  arranged  to  fit  them  for  serviee  in  the 
line  of  the  navy;  those  in  the  engineer  division,  one  to  fit 
tbsm  tor  service  w  naval  engineers.  It  is  farther  provided 
thai  all  Tseanoiss  la  the  lino  and  In  the  marine  and  eni(i- 
nser  corps  shall  be  fliled  by  appcintaients  from  final  fcradti- 
atse  at  toe  end  of  the  six  years  ooone,  In  order  of  merit,  the 
assignments  to  be  made  by  ttie  Secretary  d  tho  Navy  upon 
isoomiuendation  of  the  academic  board. 

At  the  head  of  the  Naval  Academy  is  the  snp«rintend«nt, 
a  miT&l  ofneer  of  high  rank,  who  h  KftsUteil  by  the  comman- 
dant of  eadt>ts.and  by  the  academic  board, 'which  Is  com- 
poaod,  in  ailiiition  to  the  foregoinj;,  of  thehestdsof  thedilTei^ 
ent  deiuirtinents  of  studv,  who  are,  with  one  exception,  uaval 
officers.  One  naval  caoet  ia  allowed  for  each  member  and 
delegate  of  tho  Hoosa  of  BepreaentMlivos,  and,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  one  for  the  Uiatriotof  Columbia,  and 
ten  for  the  country  at  large.  Siwold  a  member  of  Congress 
fail  to  fill  tho  vacancv  t&t  may  exist  in  the  cadetship  for 
his  district  by  July  1,  tnsSeentary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized 
to  do  so.  In  the  regular  stequonce  of  affairs  vacancies  occur 
therefore  in  catlctships  onto  in  six  years,  Tbo  examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  at  Annapolis  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember ;  the  requirements,  in  addition  to  robust  oonstitutioa, 
fnedom  from  physical  defects,  and  an  ai^e  iK'tween  fifteen 
and  twenty  years,  are  a  knowled^  of  spcllini;,  jrrammar, 
(opgfapby.'  lustory  of  the  U.  antbnietw,  ana  Mgebra  as 
fiur  w  Moations  of  the  lint  degree.  If  Admitted,  cadets  are 
required  to  sign  an  ensaBenwnt  to  serve  in  the  navy  for 
eiKntycar^  unless  sooner  maohamd.  Slid  to  make  a  deposit 
of  faOO  to  cover  the  eost  of  oatot?  the  cxpensss  of  travel 
from  their  homes  to  Annapolis  are  refunded  to  them,  and 
they  receive  loOO  a  year,  but  are  required  to  pay  for  their 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  expenses. 

For  the  first  three  vears  all  the  cadets  pursne  the  same 
course  of  studv,  which  includes  Bng'lish  studies,  history. 
FrenohfjSpaaisn,  or  German,  aljfebru,  geonietrv  (including 
desorlptivs and  analytical),  trigonometry,  eaU-uIiis,  mechan- 
ioa,  SMnHlomy,  physics,  chemistry,  ineclianical  drawing,  and 
seamanship.  During  tho  fourth'ycar  the  course  of  study  is 
the  same  f<.>r  lx>th  divisions  of  the  class  in  iiatnkl  construc- 
tion, methml  of  least  squares,  applied  mechanics, electricity, 
and  hygiene,  but  wliila  tlie  csidets  of  the  line  division  pursue 
a  course  in  seamanship,  ordnance.  f;unnery,  infantry  tactics, 
navigation,  surveying,  comnass  deviation,  and  international 
law,  tliO#e  of  the  enjfineer  uivision  receive  a  !sei)aratc  course 
of  instruction  in  marine  boilers  and  engines,  and  in  design- 
ing machinerr.  The  academic  year  begins  Oct.  1  and  ends 
May  Sit  Mid  js  divided  into  two  terms;  the  system  of  in- 
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stractlon  is  by  means  of  daily  recitations  (oral),  and  1^ 
monthly,  semi-annual,  and  annual  examinations  (wiittSB); 
those  found  physically  or  mentally  diMiualUled  at  the  hall* 
yearly  examinations  are  dropped ;  the  instructors  arc  almost 
exclusively  naval  offloers.  The  coarse  of  study  is  supple 
mented  by  a  very  thorough  system  of  praoUcal  exercises  bk 
soamanshin.  signals,  management  of  boats  under  ails  and 
sail, and  of  steaiu-launobes,  in  infantry,  howitzer.aad  great* 
gun  drill,  in  ordnance^  gunnery,  and  torpedoes,  in  nuufcs* 
manship  with  revolvers,  rifles,  and  rapid-fire  giuia,  in  navi- 
gation, surveying,  and  compass  deviation,  in  machine^hop 
work  and  in  running  engines,  and  in  athletics,  bieihidinf 
fencing  with  small  and  broad  swords,  bayonet  OkSlciss, box- 
ing, swimming,  and  dancins.  The  departments  of  atndy 
are  amply  illustrated  by  models  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds ; 
the  observatory  contains  a  large  ooUeotion  of  insbrnmentSi  In- 
cluding an  equatorial  telesco{)e ;  the  library  contaiw  n^QOO 
volumes.  Tho  Monongahela,  a  wooden  aulinsr  vessel,  and 
the  Bancroft,  a  steel  barkentme-rigged  vessel,  9W  tooa  dib^ 
placement,  with  tripla^xnansion  eofdnes,  and  twin  sorawL 
carrying  an  armament  ot  four  4-indi  rapid-fire  guns,  and 
seven  guns  of  smallsr  calibers,  with  tubes  for  both  Howell 
and  ^\llitehead  torpedoes,  arc  stationed  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my for  purposes  of  instmctioo  in  sail  and  qiar  drilL  and  in 
^root-gun,  torpedo,  and  other  eiemses,  and  for  use  in  mak- 
ing the  summer  practice  cruises. 

Immediately  after  the  annnal  examinatioo  the  cadots  of 
tho  graduating  class  ars  ordered  to  cruising  veaeels  for  the 
two  vears*  service  prior  to  final  examination ;  the  first  sand 
third  classes,  with  the  candidates  that  bvn  bsen  admittmi 
are  embarked  on  beard  the  practice-vessels  to  lbs  aunnu 
cruise  of  three  months ;  the  second  class  remains  at  the 
academy  for  practical  instruction  in  the  machine-shop  for  a 
month,  and  then  joins  tho  othen  on  the  cmisa.  All  tbo 
cadets,  except  those  of  tho  fourth  ehus^  are  grsatsd  Issm  to 
visit  their  homes  in  September. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  description  of 
other  svstems  of  naval  education ;  in  general,  it  may  t>e  said 
that  all  nations  makingany  tiretensions  to  naval  power  pro- 
vide for  the  trainingoi  naval  officers ;  the  methods  pursued 
remmble  more  or  less  closely  those  already  describea  above. 

RKTiLRtLscE.— Foreign  &uttm»  of  StHol  EHneaHont  hf 
J.  R.  Soloy,  late  professor  0.  S.  navy.         (X  'BauauXt 

Naval  Arehiteetnre:  flss  Sni»>«aiLi«ir«. 

Naval  Signals:  tho  means  of  transmitting  intelligence 
at  SM  bv  tho  agency  of  sight  or  hearing.  The  code  of  day 
and  nignt  signals  lised  in  the  U.  S.  navy  is  nmtained  in  two 
volumes— the  <?SMsraf  Siffnal-book  and  the  FUtt  DrOt' 
book.  The  first  contains  about  7,000  words  and  ssntsnces 
arranged  alphabetically  and  regularly  numbered.  Besnrt 
is  had  also  to  a  vocabulary  of  some  10,000  conversational 
words,  to  which  is  added  an  alphabet  and  a  geographical 
list  of  nearly  11,000  places,  each  letter  and  word  havuiig  its 
appropriate  nunilM>r.  The  WUtt  Drill-book  relates  to  tllS 
tactical  formations  of  a  flert  or  squadron.  Now,  every  ves- 
sel in  the  navy  having  a  set  of  these  book^  it  is  only  neCSS- 
sary,  in  order  to  signal  a  message  from  one  ship  to  at^ 
otbsr,  to  indicate  the  volume  and  the  number  in  that  vol- 
ume  corraqtonding  to  the  required  words  or  sentences.  To 
do  this  thwe  are  nine  rectangular  signal-flags  representing 
the  digits,  one  to  stand  for  zero  or  ten,  and  ttirec  triangular 
pennants  called  rspeafers,  wherewith  to  make  duplicate 
numbers.  The  sentence,  for  example,  "Anchor  in  the  order 
of  steaming"  may  stand  opposite  No.  112  in  the  signal- 
book.  To  make  this  we  first  bond  on  si^rtiHi  nii^'  No,  1, 
next  the  first  repeater,  and  lastly  No.  2.  Iliul  tlic  signal 
been  No.  133,  we  should  first  bend' on  signal-flag  No.  l,Uisn 
No.  2.  and  lastly  the  second  repeater,  moanse  the  second 
number  in  tho  hoist  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  so  on.  The 
lowest  flag  in  the  hoist  represents  the  units.  lieyides  the 
above-nainwl  flags  there  are  the  comet,  the  danger-signal,  . 
the  guide-flag,  the  annulling  flag,  the  telegraph  flag,  the 
dispatch,  quarantine,  and  convoy  flags;  also  the  answering 
jx'unant,  the  preparatory, Interro'putory,  numeral,  gi-ograjih- 
ical,  and  position  pennants,  their  names  siiggt^tiiig  their 
usej:,  save  the  comet,  which  indicates  a  vessel's  number  in 
one  case,  and  serves  as  a  recall  in  another.  Flags  of  vari- 
ous colors  are  available  as  signals  only  for  a  dlNlnnoo  but 
little  over  3  miles.  Beyond  thiil  loiiu-di^lanoe  signals  are 
use<l.  such  as  the  semaphore,  the  collajt^ing  dmm,  or  the 
use  of  conejs,  ImiIIs,  niu\  "-quan-?' — in  which  the  shape  takes 
the  place  of  color.  J< lyhl-itit/nalu  tirv  inwle  acconling  to  the 
^•tem  of  Lieut.  E.  W.  Very,  V.    navy,  by  which  flra-bolls 
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or  stars  are  shot  to  a  height  of  about  400  foot.  Only  two 
colors  arc  us«'d.  r«d  anil  green,  with  which  an^v  desircil  sig- 
nal mar  be  made,  a  rocket  being  usf<l  to  indTcatc  a  ship  $i 
numlter  and  aa  a  signal  of  execution.  Electric  lights  are 
now  used  f»>r  distant  night  signaling.  The  search-light 
may  be  ased  for  signaling  a  ship  below  the  horizon,  by 
flccting  the  light  on  a  cloud.  Si^pals  have  bmn  exchait^t^ii 
ill  this  manner  b«»twvi  [i  twn  ihitis  CO  miles  apart.  Fog- 
»ign»l/»  ore  ma<lo  by  tinn>;  ^luus,  blowing  horns,  the  stcam- 
wliirttle,  and  by  sounding  the  ship's  bell.  The  long  And 
short  bliksts  of'tho  steam-whistle,  by  repreaenting  the  two 
elements  of  the  army  oode^  faniuh  Uw  nMam  at  sigDaling 
in  tliiek  weather. 

The  army  eoilc,  as  it  is  generally  called,  invented  by  Gen. 
A.  J.  Mycr,  U.  S.  army,  is  used,  with  certain  modiflcations, 
as  a  imrt  of  the  naval  signal  svstem.  By  this  method  the 
signalman  spells  oaeh  worn  of  tlie  message,  shortening  the 
process  by  abbreviations.  The  letters  of  th''  nl|  lifiHet  are 
represented  by  signs,  each  sign  and  its  corresj" unimg  letter 
having  an  arbitrary  number  assigned  to  it.  A,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  represented  by  22,  B  by  2112,  C  by  121,  etc 
The  usual  manner  of  making  these  numlx-rs  is  by  a  flag  at- 
tached to  a  staff  and  waved  by  the  signalman.  At  nij^flit  the 
staff  is  surniounte<l  bv  a  torch.  The  signalman,  fo^'ing  the 
point  of  communicatton,  and  holding  the  staff  in  a  vertical 
position  to  his  front  center,  dip»  hia  flag  to  the  right  to 
represent  1,  to  the  loft  for  2,  and  to  his  front  for  8,  each 
dip  describing  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
mode  in  a  vertical  plane  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  line  of 
commnniestion ;  No.  H  in  a  vertical  plane  in  that  lime.  All 
the  lettera  nf  the  alphabet  are  made  up  of  combinations 
of  1  and  2,  No.  8  bemg  uschI  to  mark  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  when  rapeated  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  message. 
Two  practicea  signalmen  can  communicate  freely  by  this 
method,  traaamittiag  with  accuracy  and  expedition  long 
mesBigefl.  Iti  gnat  advantage  conriaU  in  not  nqniting  a 
aignal-book.   mo  SloNii/-sERvicK. 

l%t  intematiotuil  code  of  signal*  fiiniilhea  a  roecfaa  of 
vnivenal  language  to  the  entire  maritime  worid.  One  sys- 
tem of  flags  having  lK>en  aitopted  by  all  nations,  and  each 
one  having  a  signal-book  common  to  all,  printed  in  its  own 
language,  it  is  plain  that  on  the  meeting  of  two  ships  at  sea 
slgtula  may  be  made  and  understood  whatever  their  re- 
•pectiva  nationaUties.  A  fall  explanHtion  of  the  system 
Uiav  be  found  in  Uiejpreface  of  InumaiioHol  Code,  together 
vito  a  description  of  dtstaaee  aignala,  •smaphore,  txiat.  and 
weat  her  signals.  •  &  B.  Llce. 

Naval  Tactics :  See  Tactics. 

NavariaOb  naii-vak-ree  n»  (ano.  P^loa):  (own  of  OrMOe; 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  on  tlie  Bay  of  Navarino;  situated  on  a 
ffwkv  promontory,  with  a  strong  c  itadel  (see  map  of  Greece, 
rvf.  18-,!).  Pop.  (188D)  2.128.  In  the  harbor  the  Turco- 
Kgvplian  lleet  was  destroyed  by  the  allie«l  British.  French, 
anil  UiH.sittii  flwts  Oct.  SI,  18'2i'.  The  former  consisted  of 
120  ve^isels  of  all  sorts,  carrying  2.240  cannon  ;  the  latter  of 
only  26  vejwel*,  with  l,:tt4  cannon.  The  Turco-Kgyptiuiis 
lo«t  3  «hi|w  of  the  line.  16  frig«t«>si,  26  (•orvell*>si,  12  brigs, 
and  5  lire-ships,  and  6,000  men  killed.  Tho  allies  lost  one 
gnnboat,  140  men  killed,  and  800  wounded.  See  UxBsmn 
Au  Pmbju  S.  A.  Obobtbmob. 

Mavam^^iaiL  Jir«MMt»):  ajBravtaee  of  Northern  Spain ; 

bfltwaen  tba  nrtittM  and  the  Bbta  Area,  6,046  miles. 
Popi.  (1881)  904,188.  The  whole  conntir  u  mountainous, 
tniTMned  vr  bnoohea  of  Um  Pyseneea,  whose  tope  generally 
are  bare,  while  their  sides  are  covered  with  tDreaU  of  beech- 
twes  or  altoird  eioellent  paatures  whm  nuoMRHu  eattle  and 
•beep  are  vaared.  The  moontaina,  whidi  contain  mudi  inn 
and  salt,  inolow  many  beautiful  and  fertile  Talleya,  auch  aa 
that  of  Bcaotarallca  and  Roooal,  which  protoa  wheat,  oliT» 
oil,  fi|^  gispes,  ehcstnuts,  and  many  vanrtka  of  frnita.  The 
inhabitanta  aire  an  aimoat  jmre  Basque  race,  speaking  the 
Baaqna  langnage  to  a  eonslderabk  eictent  (see  Bjaquks),  and 
very  jealous  of  their  old  customs  atul  privileges;  they  as» 
hardy,  industrioas,  and  hospitable.  Besidfla  agrieuftnre. 
cattle-hrecdiqg,  and  matnifm-lurt  ?  of  iron,  glass,  i'«]'er.  and 
aoap,  they  are  much  eugHgod  in  hunting  and  in  smuggling. 
The  old  Kingdom  of  N'avarm  (which  or&nally  included  also 
what  is  now  the  FMoeh  dojMfbneat  of  Biwea  Pyrfafes)  sue- 
oeasfally  reetsted  the  inntnons  of  the  Santcena,  and  remained 
hidependent  nntll  Ferdinand  Mid  Isabella  eonqaeied  It  in 
1512  and  annexed  it  to  Acagim}  it  preaerred  mnty  peenliar 
^ivi leges,  however,  wMch  were  nM  flaally  abolished  unUl 
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Navarrete,  nri&-va£kr-r6  ta,  Fkaxcisco  Mantel,  do :  jKx-t; 
b.  at  Zamora,  diocese  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  July  16,  V.iti. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Zamora  he  went  into 
business  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  bat  felt  a  strong  eiUI  to  Ute 
religious  career,  aiid  aboat  1797  became  a  Franciscan.  He 
obtained  much  fame  as  a  preaoher,  and  on  account  of  his 
scholarship  was  made  Profeseor  of  Latin  in  the  college  of 
Valladolid.  His  first  poems  Were  pablished  in  the  Diario 
de  Jleiico  in  180S,  and  before  his  death  he  had  compo^  a 
oonsiuerabie  quantity  of  veraee,Some  of  them  up<}n  religious 
theroea,  but  others  modeled  upon  the  works  oi  his  beloved 
Latin  noeta.  He  died  July  IS,  1800,  in  the  monasterr  of 
TIalpujahua,  after  trying,  it  is  aaid,  to  bum  all  he  ^ad 
written  :  but  his  brother  waa  abk  to  gather  a  oonsidenble 
IhmIv  of  {x>ems  and  to  isme  them  under  the  title  EninUm- 
mi^nm  poUieot  M  P,  XtnamU  QUneo,  1888;  Pui^ 
183o).  A.  R.  Kkwm. 

Navarrete,  Makmn  Fihnanhkz,  ile:  naval  officer  and 
hifitoritu: :  l>.  lit  Avalus,  Ix'groilo,  S].:ii;i.  N'lv.  1765.  He 
eiii<Ti-(|  {lif  niivy  in  1781  and  to«jk  imrt  m  u'liuk  on 
(ritiraltar  S.'| ,i 'l TM'>  ;  in  1789  he  had  ni:min-l  rani;  of 
l;i-utrniint.  iiii'!  \v:i>  already  known  as  n  [ir(tmi>iiii,'  authnr. 
lie  thru  r>^c  .-n  >-ii  unlvrs  to  collect  dfn  uii;vats  reiatuig  l» 
tht"  S].iuii-!i  navy,  and  for  tliis  ].ur|'f'S<'  he  examined  all 
thi'  ]irui<  i).al  artiiives  and  iibnincs  r.f  Spain.  Ht^t'imingto 
a«(iM'  svicice  in  1792,  he  servid  ncaiu-l  tin  IVfc^h;  ia 
IT'.Hi  )if  «a"  nUnched  to  thp  lit-partnicnt  ..f  M.iriiiv.  lu  l  iin;j 
imp' iriaiit  i""iiti,iii.-  in  it  until  1>'<>7.  when  In- n.-iL'ni  'l  riithfr 
than  re«.i.)gni;i;e  Ju»LM>!i  B^itiai'artc  AftiT  tli<'  r. i  rati' n  he 
was  again  given  oulr.  ,  ami  fi'r  many  yt-ars  hr  \va^  of 
the  highest  authoritiei*  on  nt4%al  afTairs.  Knun  I'-J;;  he  was 
diri  i  '  Ti'f  till"  hydrographic  utTirc,  and  from  director 
of  lh<>  Ma.lriil  Af*ad«»niy  of  Ili^tfiry,  which  <-ui'.J  im  fmVK 
lur^zi  !y  tiJ  his  cxrrlir.ns.  In  later  life  In.  \vii>.  svv.thI  tiTiios 
senatur.  H  i-^  iM^t-knowti  \*"rk  is  the  iviilwliou  nf  an;ii 'ta'i-'l 
doi'uiui'lil-  ciititini  ('iiitc<iun  :lt  In.'  viajfM  y  Jfsru.'-r,  irii'-n- 
(on  aue  hicf  run  jvir  inar  KKjitt ihAf  s  dtrnf  tiin  ,«  ih!  ni'jio 
AV..elc.(7  vmU,.  ise.Vt!.")).    lie  al^i  \vn>;c  I  Vrtrm- 

lfH,  publishnl  liv  the  A<'a(lcniv  wilti  its  i-ilitirii  "f  Jt'.n  (Qui- 
xote  (l^'-IM:    HHiUtiifiii    iiuir'ifinDi  'Hfmr'i'i/n    i  [  n  >st  liiiuieus 

1851).  etc.  lie  cditf  l  tin-  llr-T  f..iir  volniur-  ..f  ihf  trn-at 
collection  of  diH-nminis  nlatin^'  to  tlit-  hivfnrv  -  f  .<['aiii. 
D.  at  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1844.  llEUJitiii  II.  cmith. 

Navasota:  citv;  Grimee  eoNTez.  (for  local  ion,  *m  map 
of  Texas  ri'f.  4-r) ;  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Bnizos  and  the 
NavjLsota  rivci>,  and  on  the  Houston  and  Texns  and  the 
Gulf,  (.'olorado  am)  Santa  railways :  70  uiiU  s  N.  of  Hous- 
ton. It  is  in  un  agricultural  and  ct  ttnn-v'r  iwing  n-gion.and 
is  princiiHtlly  engtigi^l  in  milling  and  scvenil  bi-Hiiohi'«  of 
the  cotton  industry.  It  contains  a  national  Imnk.  a  privnte 
baiik,and  three  weekly  newmpon.  Pop.  (1880)  1,811  ;(iaH9 
(l»00)«,W7. 

Nave  fvift  0.  Fr.  from  Lat.  iurrM,ahii)i,lfediiPv.  IM.,  body 
of  a  church  >  Mod.  Fr.  mf,  ItaLnneeJ:  in  architecture,  a 
tenn  used  to  designate  in  general  tha  {irincipal  hall  of  a 
chun-h  aa  distinguished  from  the  ohoU',  transepts,  chapfls, 
or  side  aisles.  I(  is  also  sometimes  ^qdisd  in  secular  archi- 
tecture to  large  and  imposing  halla of  num  than  usual  length 
and  loftiness,  which  resemble  in  form  and  proportion  the 
nare  of  a  church.  The  typical  arrangement  of  the  nave  and 
side  aisles  in  Christian  anhitaetnn  wns  deiirod  fkom  the 
lioman  secular  basilicaa,  These  wa  haHa  with  nava,  side 
aisles,  a  s|»ecie8  of  txanaept,  and  aa  apsa  or  tribnne.  The 
nnves.  tx-puratcd  from  the  ahdas  by  arcades  or  colonnades, 
were  lighted  byolerestozy  windows  and oovered  with  wooden 
roofs,  sometimes  with  open  tnasea,  aomeHniea  with  tidily 
paneled  or  coffered  oeilingB.  In  a  orudfocm  church  the 
nave  sutenda  from  the  front  to  the  tranaepta,  and  ia  oom* 
monly  flanked  byaingle  or  donUe  aide  aidea  on  aitharhnnd. 
There  are,  hawatver,  many  pariah  diufdiea  in  England  faftT* 
ing  a  doabia  nave,  C  a,  two  nmriy  or  quite  equal  naves  ddo 
by  side,  withont  side  ainleai  In  Soalnan  Europe  especially, 
thon^  notezdusiveh-,  them  ai«  alan  aiaiiy  ehuRihea  baling 
a  nave  flanked  by  chapels  trlllMMt  intamniog  aide  aialea,  ae 
in  the  cathedral  at  Alby  in  Fianna,  fha  flathednl  at  Gamnn 
in  .^1  >ain,  and  in  a  number  of  Itidian  abonhcs  of  the  BaiMia- 
'•niK In  ohuiehea  with  n  nnva  and  aidea  the  fonner  is 

I  a  rated  ftom  the  latter  dther  by  oolnmns,  as  in  tba  cariy 
i  I  ristian  badlicaaof  Home  and  the  East  and  their nediwal 
copies  in  Italy,  or  bv  piers,  square,  polygonal,  or  dtwtanad. 
as  is  tba  case  in  nil  Romaoesque,  Lmiibaid,  llbrmn»  and 
Oothh)  ohnrdies.  and  generally  in  thoaa  of  the  BeHatanea. 
The  piers  or  columns  sustain  aiehss  onllsd  |»'<rHw«As«viipoB 
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which  are  tlu'  upper  side  walls  of  the  nave,  which  rise 

ftlwe  the  siilt'-ttislf  vmiliing  and  roofs,  and  are  pierced  with 
windows;  the  wall  thus  picrt'efl  in  called  the  chrtstory. 
Above  it  is  the  wiling  <)r  vault  of  the  nave.  In  most  medi- 
eval churches  of  imiH>rtance  in  France.  Kn^land  and  West- 
ern Europe  generally  the  broad  band  of  wall  Ijetween  the 
pier  arche"  iinil  clerestory  windows,  corresimnrHn?  fo  thp 
"lean-to"  r.Kifs  uvir  t)ji!  --iile-ai.fle  vaulting,  is  piiTcil  wiih 
arches  forming  a  tnfunum  or  gallery:  but  many  German 
churches,  and  a  few  elsewhere,  have  the  side  ai.iles  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  as  the  nave,  all  the  light  bein-.'  m-eivei!  from 
windows  in  the  side  walR  Another  tyjK-  <>(  I/umHi  ii  nave 
that  was  dfstined  to  profoundly  influeiu-e  CimHtian  archi- 
tecture Wits  evolved  in  (he  lj;i.-i[ica  i>f  Maxentius  and  Con- 
stantinii.  when^  tlie  te]'iiltinuin  halls  of  the  greater  thcrms! 
were  imitated  witli  thi-ir  huLje  ^'luiHiHl  vaults  in  three  com- 
partments spanning  the  great  hall,  while  the  three  compart- 
ments or  bathing  recesses  on  either  side  wore  converted  into 
side  aisles  by  piercing  arches  through  the  wing  walls  or  but- 
tresses separating  t  ie  -;e  recesses.  These  wing  walls,  contin- 
ued above  the  vaulteil  roofs  of  the  side  aisles,  formed  but- 
tresses to  withstand  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  nave-vaulting. 
This  Constantinian  type  of  nave,  with  the  substitution  of 
domical  for  groined  vaulting.  l.i  c(iiiie  the  prototype  of  Hy- 
zjtntine  otnictiirp?'  like  .4ya  S<i(ia  i  "  St.  Sophia"  «o  rallPiJi  In 
( 'e.tistniit  iticplc.  It  had  I  ho  ii<ivaiita:,'e  I 'f  ;,'reater  Inft  ines*  (u  j 
comj'Hreii  w  ith  tlie  earlier  ty]>es, and  of  being  thoroughlv  tire-  I 
prtKif.  If  Hulvi  *!  in  i'!ie  way  the  problem  of  the  vaulleil  rsave 
with  side  ai-le,-;  w  hi<'h  t  he  iirrhtterf nf  the  >f  idtJIc  .\f^ps  aft  er- 
waril  s.iiitchi  fnr  :i(HI  yi'ars  lo  '^>t\\r  in  another  way.  (inthic 
ardiiteetnre  IS  inili'dl  the  (lutei.nii'  I'f  ient-cdrit iiini  il  experi- 
ment«  111  the  uilajitHlie.n  nf  saultiriLT  t.i  llie  typieid  basilica 
|>!an  of  j>i»^;an  uml  curly  ( 'liri~l  ian  Ivoriie.  (S»eo  ARCHITl:<> 
T^■KK.)  In  this  effort  to  \aiilt  with  niastjnry  the  nave  as  wdl 
a&  tlit!  aish'H  of  tic  oritciiial  luisilicji  r.y|»e  by  methnMls  which 
rcachc^d  t'lieir  euhiiiiiat ioii  in  the  >|<jehdid  cathedrnU  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  eentunes — like  .Salisbury.  A  miens. 
Strassburg.  and  Colntfne— tlu'  nave  took  on  an  i  niirdy  new 
form.  In  place  of  the  nionolithio  eolttmns  w  liii'h  formerly 
separated  it  from  the  ai?l'.  -,  heavy  jiiers — -..mar^'  or  nnind  in 
the  earlii-r  i-xiimpl*^.  hiit  iu  the  later  ones  ri--'  nililun;  eliisters 
of  shaft-;  alniiit  a  central  core  — sii-itaiiii'd  the  Lrri'ntly  thii  k- 
erie<l  clere-iti  'ry  walls  I  'y  niearisof  lu-avy  archesrichiy  mouhU-il. 
some  of  the  -ih.afts  lifiiiL,' carried  iiji  to  receive  the  >i'rni;; 
of  the  rills  i,f  ihe  i,'roin,-d  viiultmt,'.  Thu  width  of  the  na\e 
wa-s  con-id>-ral<ly  redieed  owini,'  to  the  difflculty  of  i.i.ti- 
■stnioi  iiij.'  vanlt'^  of  larj^'c  s|iaii.  wiiih-  rlie  span 'if  the  )Hi-r- 
Hrrhi's  wii'i  iner.-aseil.  tie-  nmnlh-r  of  liays  sn  the  na\e  heing 
ci»rr«.j»oiidiii^;ly  n-.liu-rd.  As  the  eoin]jlrxity,  retiiiruiunt, 
and  |M'rfe<;tion  of  tic  ronstnieiioti  advunv  i-<l.  tliT  j  iers  were 
ina<le  lis»ht«>r  and  loftier;  each  vaulting-ril ■  wa^  t,'ivrn  its 
own  sluif!,  carriid  ciear  to  the  ground;  the  an  les,  at  first 
round,  beeanie  |H:.:nled;  I  hf!  f(*>n>StorT  wa,-  inudi'  hii^lier  i 
and  its  wall-surface  Irealni  n>  n  nb  r.-  scri-en  l»'twe.-ii  the 
vaulting  and  t  ln'  sn  p["  irt  ini:  sli;i  ft  s  ;  t  he  chMv^l '  irv  «  iiiil.  iws  ■ 
were  mail-'  of  rnonnoiis  size,  and  tilhvl  with  nuiL'iiificent 
stained  gli^   Jieid   by   ehdnirate   ^'r.  .irc'l  rie   or  "  ti 'Willi:  "  ■ 

traceries  in  stone;  the  i  rifiM  iinn  «as  made  a  wlcilv  sub- 
ordinate but  ornate  feat  urr  li.'Uv.i  ii  the  I  liTi'sinrv  and  the 
pier-arches;  and  in  Kn^daiid.  an  !  to  sum.'  e\t.  nt  in  lirr- 
niany,(he  vaulting  itst-lf  was  miule  liighi>  ih-  nraiivr  l.v  the 
rich  pattemsof  a  complex  <ysti  tn  of  vaultiii;:-i  il  s.  In  Ii.ily, 
however,  the  (Jothio  sysltsiu  woa  never  eonii)n  heniied,  ami  i  he 
broad  divisi,!!,.;  atui  rtinple  scale  of  parts  of  the  old  Ih  iu.in 
Taulted  liiiiii  si't-iii  to  have  prevailed  in  su'-h  naves  m>  llial 
of  the  liuomo  at  Flori  iH  i-,  rt  h.-re  thert>  are  only  live  bays  of 
nearly  35  span  each,  UL;.iiiisi  au  average  •.|mui  of  IH  to  25 
leet  for  the  7  to  12  bays  >,f  French  and  Knglish  Oolhic 
naves.  The  English  navVs  ar  ■  lower  than  the  French.  7f»  to 
80  feet  tu  the  <  n>wri  r.f  tic  vmilt  being  a  common  l.i  ii:l.t. 
a^nst  100  lo  l.'iO  feet  fur  I  lie  Freneli;  but  the  vistas  of 
English  naves  are,  on  the  other  hand,  enltanccd  bj  the 
moA  excessive  leiiglh  f)f  the  choirs  beyond. 

In  the  R«nais.sHnce  [period  Italy  took  the  lead  in  the 
building  of  im|M>$ing  clmrohfs;  the  dome  at  tho  pro  „f 
the  iinvc  and  traiisepis  became  the  central  and  enl itiiiiating 
feature  of  the  design,  and  this  arrangement  wa;.  Iitiit>itc<l  in 
most  of  the  large  R4<nalss4Uice  churches  of  Kngland,  France, 
and  Germany,  aa  at  St.  Paul's  (I.ond4>ni,  the  ranth»?on 
(Paris),  and  many  others,  t  »f  i  h.  Italian  ehurchesSt.  Peter's 
is  the  nrchetvpe ;  its  stuin  ndoiis  hum  ,  :t;!n  feet  long  lo  the 
oi'i'iiine 'if  tfie  dome,  is  f(  ,1  uiil^jind  !.">:!  feet  high.  In 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  Italian  cliurches  of  the  iteimissance. 
tin  TMJi  it  *  taml-TKiilt  with  peaetmtions,  rieUf  adoraed 


by  paneling  executed  in  stucco  and  gilded.  The  arrnnpe- 
nient  of  piers,  invariably  treated  with  one  or  Hiiother  of  tho 
classic  orders,  varies  greatly,  with  corresfxmding  variety  in 
the  architectural  effect  of  the  nave.  Stucco  enrichments, 
inlays  of  precious  marble,  and  sumptuous  pictorial  decora- 
tions in  fresco  on  the  vaults  and  spandrels  contribute  to 
these  effects.  S<!e  articles  Arrhiifrttirt  and  ('nthfdrnle  in 
V'iollet  le  \)\ic'ii  llictioniKitn  liui-^iinii'' :  Mrs.  \  ijti  Kensse- 
laitr's  Knglixh  CnUtrdraU;  Parker  s  (tu/htc  Architeclure ; 
LUbke's  Medtirvul  Architecture ;  Prof.  MooruV  Development 
of  Gothic  Archill rturt  ;  Vvry^i*»(ni&  History  of  Architecture 
and  Hinlory  of  Modern  Architecture;  also  ,\i<i  iiithtl'rb 
and  Uknai^ukce  Abc  hitectlre.          A.  D.  K.  HAMijji. 

N«'T«sfBk  (ot  NeTcrsink)  lliarhlands;  a  range  of  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  IIoDk  Bay,  in  Monmouth  co^ 
N.  J.  They  are  important  landmarks  to  ships  approaching 
New  York.  The  highest  point,  Mt.  Mitchell,  is  fe«t 
high.  Two  fliBtH-loss  lighthouses,  53  feet  high,  sbnid  lOO 
feet  aiwrt  on  ground  105  faet  high.  Th«  «oauieiiatei1lllM)et 
tower  is  in  lat.  40'  38'  48'  N.,  Ion.  98*  66' 48'  W.  Both  show 

().;,. ,1    ^^  1;0,.  liglltS. 

Navicular  Dit^ease:  See  pAiiinKKV. 

NaTi^ation  [from  Lat.  navigdtio,  a  sailing,  dcriv.  of 

niivxgii rt,  sail;  na  vis,  ship  +  ngfrf,  lend,  drive,  cnnduct]: 
the  art  of  conducting  a  sht|i  from  port  to  j.ort  and  ficr<ii8 
the  .wean  with  safety  and  dispatch,  and.  more  | mrticularlj, 
of  deti-rmining  her  position  from  time  to  time  oit  thafiuMof 

tile  u'lolif  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  inhabitants  of  ancient  .<idon  were  the  pioneers  in 
this  lirniieh  of  knowl.-^dgp.  Neglecting  thf  hiMory  of  its  de- 
velojiineiit ,  this  article  udves  a  brief  descrij'tion  e.f  the  ]irac. 
tieal  navigation  of  a  ship  in  niakinp  a  v<iyai:i-.  The  reader 
i-i  referred,  for  /i  eoriii  leir  iindersiatidini:  of  the  .subject,  to 
Coftin's  \iirit/iiliitii  am!  .\iiulii-u!  A/i/ronnini/  nwd  liow- 
ditch''^  yii'  irjiifor. 

Hefore  ]>ri'ceedinp  tc,  sen.  the  ship  sl)ould  l>e  furnished 
with  charts  , if  thc'  ocean  to  l:-e  traversed;  a  SextAUt  or  «!- 
tanl,  a  conipa-Sci  fitted  w  ith  atiachments  ff>r  ob«er%'ing  azi- 
iiiuths;  anaulical  almainu-  for  the  current  year:  a  chronoin- 
etiT  ninnitig  osi  mean  lime  wh»>S4'  error  for  a  given  nieridian 
itteiierany  ljuit  of  I J  rem  wich,  Englani  i  i  and  dally  rate  of  error 
are  known;  a  stamiiivd  work  on  practical  iiavitfation ;  a  leatl- 
litie  properly  m.-irkis!  for  takin;,' sonndiiifrs ;  iiiid  ah  u'-iine 
for  measuritiL' t  111- ship's  s|„'|.d.  W  hen  the  cari:o  i.-i  stowed 
and  the  vessi'l  ntherwis,-  read)  fi.r  soa  the  local  de\  ialion  of 
her  eonipass  should  he  d'-terniliii-d.  In  iron  or  sti-el-litiilt 
ships  the  loral  deviation,  din-  to  the  ina^'lielisni  of  t!ie  ship, 
is  usually  \ery  u'lcat.  luel  reich  rs  tlie  eoni|>ass  unrelialile. 
When  this  ]-  found  to  lu'  the  case,  thi-  coinpnss  is  adjusted 
by  placing  near  it  otlii  r  niatrn>-ts  whu  h  iieutra!i/e  lie-  slii]>'s 
niaiziivMsm.  These  are  u't-iii-raily  hori/onial  mai^tiet-.  acting 
in  the  direction  of  the  -hip's  inii|,'ni-t ic  f,inr;  a  \eriictil 
niapiiet  directly  under  t he  center  iif  the  needh';  N  crtienI  s/,ft 
iron  hars.  called  Flinder-  hiirs.  with  one  end  i.n  the  level 
of  the  ci.mpass  ncfdle  ;  and  two  hollow  sptu  res  t.f  s.ifi  iron, 
placed  i>ii  a  line  throui:li  the  crnter  of  the  coinjmss.  With 
their  centi  rs  in  ih.'  plane  of  ih.'  nee<lle,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  I'onip.-iss.  Full  direetlotm  for  delermining 
the  devi.'itioii  and  for  t  he  adjii-l  meiit  of  t  Le  i  ni puss  will  1)9 
found  in  the  Adm  i  rn!  I    M/iiiuiii  of  (  'owy/f/i-v  I  h  ri'itujrt. 

A.s  I  he  ship  Stands  out  to  s,a  a  d'ji'trtnr-  is  taken,  This 
is  findintr  the  shiii's  latitude  and  l<»ni;ttiide  from  the  chart 
hy  thel-earintraiui  di^i  anceof  one  lantlinark,  or  frotii  tiie  bear- 
ing of  t  wo  I  >r  nil  .rr  ni.-irks  whose  positions  are  laid  down  on  it. 
AsM'on  as  this  departure  is  taken  the  rrmr-r  u  >h'ti>ed  for 
the  p*trt  to  which  the  ship  is  l-oimd,  diiL-  irgMrd  ix-ing  hwl 
for  the  winds,  currents,  and  danu'.  r--  to  nsvigntion  to  l>e  .  n- 
eoiinfered  by  the  way,  and  fri>ni  lias  time  on  tlie  cours.js 
sir-.-red,  till'  sp.  i  d  of  the  ship,  etc.,  are  duly  noted  in  t  he  log- 
iRtok.  ."^iippo.se  the  ship  sails  at  night.  At  or  about  s  a.  sj., 
or,  iirtt.  r  still,  when  tin  sun  In  ars  most  nearly  true  li.,  and 
yet  has  siiPii  ient  allitiidc  to  ovoid  the  irregular  refnit  lion 
near  :])<■  horizm,  its  nllifude  langular  distance  above  the 
sea  lioriioiii  ia  measured  with  the  sextant,  and  the  instant 
of  observation  is  note<l  by  the  chrmioineti  r.  \\  it h  tin'  lati- 
tude and  loniri'lido  of  the  ship  at  the  (iiue  of  Ukkuig  the  de- 
parture, w;t  h  th''  i  i  irses  and  riistances  sailed,  tho  former 
corrected  for  variiiUoii,  leeway,  and  deviation  to  the  time  of 
the  nbs(>rvB(ion,  wc  compute  by  trigonometry  the  latitude 
and  loneitudc,  or  the  position  by  dcod  reckoning.  From 
the  altitude  i  f  the  Sun  observed  (corrected,  as  all  altitudes 
of  the  sun  taken  at  sea  have  to  be.  fur  scini-diarocter,  paral- 
lax, dip,  rafraetion,  and  the  index  error  of  the  aextant), 
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have  tlio  true  Hltitml<>  of  the  «un"«  center  as  «e?n  from  the 

wntrr  i)f  the  I'Hrlli;  from  Thf  .Wititirnl  Alimni'i'-  wr  obtain 
the  sun's  (liT]iii«ti<jo  far  the  iusiaiit  isf  tlic  nii-ervatMit :  «nd 
hr  tlu'  (ii-ii^l  rrckoninjf  we  have  Uie  Kjipn'XiMinif  Iniitiuli', 
d»U  pi^  iii^'  ' lhr»'«  si<l«s  c»f  «tii'  ju-t  nJiiuHii'  dl  trianKit?; 
from  ihis  w  >'  >iji| ml  1!  (jfiiMtf  il.-i  iiti;;lr.s.  I  hr  liiMir-HnKH' of  the 
»nn,  till'  ]'-fn]  a]'jmr<Mit  iim^.  wiiii  h  is  immvi  rit  ij  into  mean 

t  iiiic  hy  t  hi'  n]<;»:iriini  lii  of  tilf  .'ijtiHtl'.in  i>f  Uini-  Irtk.'ti  fpitn 
lh<<  aliiiiitiiir  ;  !hi'  'lifTi  ii  tn'i'  Im-Iwc*  !!  tln'  Iik  uI  iiu  mu  jirni  rlic 
chri'uoiin-trr  I  irui's  >;ivi-v  t  hr  h  ■n;;it  iiili-  in  i:ii>'-<  rvn'  i.iii.  When 
takim;  th.'  sun's  ultiliuli'  its  l»Jiring  l>y  wli>|»Ji>s  iind  thi' 
•sliip's  hi';iiiiiiL;  liy  i-<>m| i:iss  sh' >ii !■  1  (le  noted.  With  the  smui- 
tijilH  lis  1-  tli>'  sdii's  trill'  fn  ariris;  nan  bp  cottijHil i  il,  ami 
by  com|inr-;ti:C  i's  tnn'  and  ri'!n|i.iss  liiiinii^'^  t  hr  I'rri  .rs  i_if 
tnat  fniii];u--  1  iti  t  tml  iinniiiij:  •  if  tljr  ship  iiP'  i  .lit.-inn  il. 

Ni'.'ir  Ji'i'ui  thi'  I'lis.-rvi  r  jii^aiu  l"'-.'!!!^  f'>  "lis.  r\.- the  sun, 
and  eoutiiiui'.i  lo  do  so  ^s  hir^^^  as  l  hi-  all  il  ui  h'  ni'-r-'ast'S,  ni)l- 
ing  the  SPXtHnt  n-ailin^'  Hi  till'  iirralrst  altilmlc  attaineil. 
The  sun  h  «ftiil  wlu'ii  thi-  aitiiuilr  li'-;:in-  t<i  (iccrcmsc. 

Thi>  pri-ati'-t  altitiiil''  is  u^^riiiii'ii  ti'  I"'  that  wiini  uli  I  lu' 
inericliau.  wJiu:li  u  curr«.H:t  wnliui  sinaii  limits.  Ity  wtiiiimi- 
in^  the  sun's  n>eridittn  altitude  witli  if-^  li.  i  Unati<')n  «<•  "ii- 
tAin  the  declination  of  the  zi-iiifh.  whii  li  is  the  iHtitinii'  uf 
the  position.    The  sliii-'s  run  wurki'd  fruiu  i Ik- i.hu  c  ■  if  lii  - 

parture  givn-  t  h^  lui'Jinlr  a 'hi  !"Uiittnd'  Ay  r/.  ml  r>  rku>i ,  mj  ; 

from  the  lontti; iuli'  hy  th.-  a.  m.  ..li^i-rvaiNin  r.irrci  tci  f..r  tiir 
ship's  run  tn  nixm  we  havt..  the  i',n(jiiu<h  /.y  miti'in, 
and  frmn  tfn-  meridian  altitudt-  the  loiiiudt  lit  ■,h,rr'iih',ii. 
Ariv  ditTi  i-i'tire  between  the  chip's  fn  -Llnin  hy  i .li^.-ri. at imi 
ftuii  di-ail  rri  koning  is  asf.rilx'd  t<>  i-iirmit.  ami  its  sri  and 
amijunt  itrv:  liif  liearin^and  distancL'  nf  thr  |>i.sitii.u  iiy  i>\>- 
serration  frmn  that  hy  di'ud  n<  ki miii^'.  l-rnni  tin'  n<Nin 
position  by  i.l*-<-rvuti'iii  thi'  rf-ki inirif^'  t>ri,'in»  a-s  fruta  th'- 
phiri- I 'f  d<-]<arl uri'.  In  tht-  iifli-rrn>on,  whi'ii  Iho  gun  bears 
iiiosl iiv«ri y  \^'.,  th.'  nliservations  for  lon^tude  and  variation 
are  reiieaie<l.  niid  the  aboTS  ofaacratioiw  oontiDiM  dsUy 
thmugliniit  til.'  viiyntre. 

The  sun,  hnvv.  vi-r,  m»v  hi;-  oliscnred  by  clotids  at  the  tiriu' 
of  its  crossiiii:  lh>'  nu'ri4inii.  and  then  it  bf*i)iii>-s  ui-r.-ssury 
til  P's.irt  tii  -^imf  iithiT  iiicthcd  than  thf  nm.'  aluivc  civeii  f'jr 
llntlui^  lite  iHtilude.  AjipropriHiu  fiirmulas  have  bt'fii 
deducwl  for  this  by  considering  in  the  as!  n  im  iinifal  triangle 
the  eoaliiiude.  codix-Hnalion.  and  the  hi.ur-ttngle.  Thl^ 
last,  at  si  ll,  IS  al'.savs  s.inii'M hat  in  doubt,  hut  small  errors 
in  till'  iiuur-jinj^li'.  wh«:!i  ihti  allele  it-M^lf  is  small,  ppotiuee  but 
sli^'h;  iirrors  in  the  latitude;  uiidir  nins;  cirriinistaiiiA"- U'khI 
Imiluile  result*  Citn  Ijp  obtain.-d  frmn  nhs,  rvat  i.  iHs  lakrii 
within  one  limir  <if  Ihi'  transi?  ov.  r  ihf  mrtiiliaii.  (di-t-rva- 
tions  of  other  iuiavi'iily  budit's.  us  ivcil  its  ihn.-*  the  .suu, 
may  be  used  for  <leterniining  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
error  of  the  coin|taf».  Thny  are  lew*  re'wrtetl  to,  however, 
tiM'iiii-'a  of  the  dilHeulty  of  clearly  sei'iii;:  thr  linrixon  at 
nigiit,this  obscurity  throwing  .Some  doubt  ujnm  ihi-  a-  rnrjK'V 
of  all  altitiuh-s  mt-asuri  d  afti  r  liark  at  s.  a. 

The  pr>^?itiiin  at  sea  cttli  also  l»>  found  i>y  a  nu'thud  iiitn> 
due  li  to  tho  nautical  world  by  ('apt,  Th<im.ws  II,  S mini  r  in 
184.j,  and  known  as  Sumner's  methixl.  If  m  uliiiu.li  nf  the 
win  or  other  heavenly  body  lie  tni'iisi.n  d.  and  ilir  (lin  iiwich 
time  noted,  we  can  with  its  hotir-uM'^df  and  d«i'luiJiti.in  plot 
its  position  on  a  terrestrial  glol  .  .  \S  :i  li  ihi.s  a.-i  a  wnter  and 
the  coaltitude  (7A-nith  distance)  as  [h«  nidiu.s,  draw  a  cindo; 
the  obsf-rver  wns  at  the  instant  <if  obscrvHtioii  ■•mm'-Adn  r.'  on 
this  circle.  After  the  lapse  of  t«utTi<'l«'nt  tiiiie  rtjx'al  the 
above,  and  the  ol>servcr,  who  is  supposed  to  lie  slat  iotiary, 
will  lie  found  on  a  second  circle.  .'Vs  Ik*  is  Ihus  on  two 
circles  he  must  be  at  one  of  their  iuti-rvctious.  In  practice 
the  observntioiis  are  so  timed  that  the  intersections  are  far 
a|iarl,  and  the  observer  ha-  n-i  diflictilCy  in  knowingat  which 
one  he  is.  It  is  not  es^nl  liil  that  tie  rtMiiain  slaiiomiry  be- 
tween the  observtitions,  hy  appropriate  r^iHlui'tioiis  any 
change  tnay  be  allowed  for.  lu  prm'tii't-  the  plotting  is  made 
U|)on  a  chart,  and  oidy  a  small  juirt  of  the  ctreuuiference 
c<iniing  wiihin  the  belt  in  which  the  ship  is  known  1o  Ih>  is 
laid  down,  ami  thai  by  jKiints  computed  from  each  obstTva- 
tioii.  'I'hc  line  joining  the  pointi<  eulcidate4l  frmu  one  ob- 
servation iscalli.vl  the  line  of  posilion.  The  intersection  of 
the  linei  obtained  from  the  two  oljs<!rvations  givc.«  theshiji's 
|>ijsition.  The  U'aritig  of  the  heavenly  body  i*  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  position,  and  the  meth<Nl  gives 
the  best  results  when  the  azimuth  at  the  time  of  the  .second  i 
obse  rvation  dilTers  from  that  at  the  first  bvals>ut  W  .  The 
line  of  position  is  of  much  us<i>  in  finding  t)ie  l>caring  of  the 
port  in  approai^hing  land.  Fur  intttauce,  supiHise  we  have  , 
dateroiimd  •  nngle  line  «ad  Uid  it  down  on  tJi«  chitrt  and  j 


fiinl  tlint  it  cuts  the  land,  say,  20  mile-i  to  the  N.  of  the 
port  In  wtiich  wi-  are  txhuiKl.  ff  we  sail  due  S.  for '.hi  ii:li-n 
and  draw  a  luie  paralU  1  to  the  firrt  line,  tiie  ship  i-i  suiw- 
wheri?  on  this  si  i Miid  une.  .Vs  tin-  new  line  pas-es  tbtxiuch 
lilt'  jMtrt  the  Wir-M-  the  purl  is  knu'uiri.  thoiiLdi  imt  thedis- 
tttui-e  ;  and  liv  ki  epin^,'  a  l^imhI  '.iM.knut  fur  liu-  land  ami  ^et- 
tint:  casts  nf  the  lead,  the  ship  can  sail  on  hi:r  way  Willi  cnn- 
tidiTir.-. 

If.  mi  a  I'lrm  vuvnge.  the  iship  passes  w  ithin  sight  of  any 
kiMWii  land,  the  longitude  givt  ii  hy  tin-  land  and  that  by 
ii!isiT\  at  niri  sle^nld  be  e-oHipiir.  li  as  a  <  lurk  iiputi  the  runtiiltL' 
of  I  111' 1  h riiniiiiii  I rr.  'I'ln' i  hrmi'imeli-r  can  ai'-u  1»' cheek •.'U 
liy  an  ol»e*!rvatioii  calU-d  a  lii/tur.  The  alinatiai'  i:ives  for 
•'ViT\  thn>e  hours  of  tireenwich  nieaii  tiiiH  the  iH' h ll^^  aiii:u' 
lar  (listance-s  (as  sfH«n  from  the  eeni i  r  of  i  he  l  ar;  ii  i.  from  the 
sun,  planets  and  r.  rlain  stars,  (  arefnhy  im  asiiii'  with  lli* 
sextant  the  ilislanci'  1j.  ixm  i  ii  the  nnhin  and  mie  of  tlii-sc 
Ivav  enly  1  mdii's,  ;ind  txAv  lie  t  imi'  liy  t  lir  rhr.  ile  illntir.  The 
aiiulc  inrasiin-d  ran  br  nduri  d  In  wlial  It  \v(.uld  li.ive  bei'Il 
had  t  111'  <ili-ir*  III  lull  lifi  II  niade  a1  the  eurth's  eililer.  IlV 
l  iiii.p.'irin;^  i>nr  n  diii  i  d  an'_-Li-  with  tin'  almiilijn  ali^'le  of  tlie 
saiiii-  inuKiiil^idr  fur  tiir  Imdy  u)i..,-rvi'd  «e  ulilain  l!i<-  (ili>-n- 
w  n  h  iiiiaii  1  ;nii',  »  he:  li,  ruin  pa  red  w  il  h  uiir  noted  tmie,  ^'ii"e» 
thr  rrri  ir  uf  I  hr  <  lin  iie  inirtrr. 

Till'  winds  and  rurreult*  of  t  he  uccan  ha»  e  a  mali  rii'.l  lie 
flurle  r  upiuii  thr  speed  of  OCCan  mvarr-.  rvrli  with  iniiiem 
strainrr-:  w it li  sjnlmg  vessels  the\  are  iuu~l  inipurtaiil,  mill 
an-  truly  saiii  lu  ruiitrol  the  manner  in  hi-  ei  ui-se,  anile 
knuw  hiiw  lu  sirrr  liisi^iipon  this  or  tliat  vuya;,'i'  .sua*  al- 
^Nays  tu  liiakr  thr  lim-t  uf  llnni  is  thr  perfectiuii  uf  navipt- 
lion.  The  voluuiuiooi  work*  of  lIursljiirKli,  Kind  lay,  Ker- 
hallet,  and  Maurv  e<^>ntain  full  infuriiiaiiun  a-  tu  th-'  w  nds 
and  ourrente.  ^or  many  rears  ^faiiry  aivutnulaird  thr  Injj- 
buuks  frmn  inuiiy  ship-  m  l•^l■ry  part  of  the  wurld.  atnl 
taln.ilatt  il  and  plutl'-d  the  wiiula  aiiil  riirr-  iits  they  ha»l  en- 
countrrrd.  Thr  information  thus  eullei  ted  has  l»  .-u  grapli- 
iciihy  rrpieseutvd  by  the  British  Board  of  Tradi .  and  con- 
veys at  a  i^lanee  most  complete  inforniati  >n  as  to  the  winds 
and  currents  of  the  oee«n  highways.  The  approaiclies  to  the 
purts  and  the  apiiearaiiei'  uf  the  land  in  their  vicinity  8r« 
drscribed  in  local  Liutling  Inreclxong,  which  are  very  com- 
plei-  for  all  |)art8  of  the  glolH^ ud  are  the  guhles  f  r  enter- 
ing port  and  anchoring.  A.  H.  Me*  ukmuK. 

Naviiratlon.  Kreed<im  of;  the  right  tu  nnvi^ate  freelv 

tile  walrrs  uf  sra-  ur  ri\rrs.  While  tin-  jiirwlK'tluU  uver  ihi' 
sra,  near  tin-  iund.  and  within  bay-  and  u'ulfs  im  lusrd  with- 
in nut  verv  reniui.-  hraiilands,  is  emirrih'd  tu  the  terrjiufial 
s-ovcreign.  it  is  admiiied  now  mi  all  luuid-  tliai  the  uptn  or 
high  sea  is  eommon  loall  nation-.  Yet  ihi-  rule  lias  not  al- 
ways b«>en  conceded.  Thus  Purtinjal  elamird  ilip  exi'hisive 
usriif  itir  Afiiean  seas,  tou'r'tn  i  with  thr  i  inpire  uf  Guinea, 
under  a  bull  of  I'oiie  Nn'hulas  \'..  L,-iven  mi',  iii  M.M.  The 
p(i|>e's  claim  to  do  tnis  st  rms  tu  tno  e  iK  en  runu.  .  trd  with 
liis  being  the  vicar  of  Christ,  tu  wiiom  the  heatluii  wen? 
given  '  a-  an  inheritane-  ami  the  uttermost  jmrts  of  the 
earth  as  In-  p:  -session."  Tin  bnlls  of  .Alexander  VI.,  i^ued 
in  14U-i.  s.imi  afli  i  r  ■Iniiil  u-  had  discovered  America,  car- 
rietl  out  tins  assigiiineiit  i.{  \^v\i  of  the  world  still  further. 
One  of  tin  n,  LTi-atiled  to  Siiain  the  land.s  lyin::  \V,  ..f  a  me- 
ridian drawji  UK)  leagues  \V.  of  the  .Azores,  ,'unl  annthrr  di- 
vide<l  the  ot'cupation  of  the  sea.s  lietween  .'sp.-iin  ami  I'uriu- 
gal.  It  was  to  attack  such  pn'teiisions.  wi;h  uihrr-.  ilmi 
tirotius  wvuir  Ins  Voci  L\iH,-iim  in  li'iOli,  (Mhrr  naiions. 
es]>ecjnl]\  I 'r' it r-l  aiil  mn  -.  paiil  in  re:.'.'ird  tu  l  In -r  ijrants, 
bul  till'  l''riL:l:-h  i'l  ihr  s.  sriilrriilh  rriit 'i  ry  r  l.i  i  iiied  prvip- 
erty  in  the  liairuw  clisuinels  adjuiniiii:  firr.'il  UnlaUl.  and 
on  that  ace^ntnt  ileinanded  tlml  i -j.n  nil  n -pu  t  should  be 
fiaid  to  their  Ihig.  This  lirougl.i  ^.i,  war  with  Holland.  In 
the  peace  of  1 67-4  it  was  stipulated  that  even  flis  ts  -In  uld 
furl  the  (liwe  and  hiwer  the  topsails  in  honor  of  any  KiiL-ltsli 
vi  "1  i  uf  «iir  lietween  Capr  Stall  ii  ui  Nurwav  and  i  ,i['«.' 
Fiitbtrrre  tii  North  .Spain — quite  iR'Voad  :in-  t  hr.ni  <>f  j  .ns- 
diction.  Kussia  at  a  much  later  date  elaitned  i  \i  u-ive 
jurisiliction  over  the  Pacific,  N.  of  the  r»lst  detrrer  r.f  lati- 
tude.on  Ihegroiiinl  i.'ini  il-  territorv. atid  nu  m fu  r  bonlensi 
on  t  he  ocean  UiyoHd  I  hrtl  hue  :  but  tlhi*-- 1  hiim  «  a-  al  '.indoiiwl 
ill  tr'!iiir<  made  with  the  U.S.  in  !>■..>(  ami  v,\'.\i  (In-at 
Britain  m  iH'i.'i.  All  such  claims  niay  be  cua*id«  rcil  as  1"'- 
ii-L'  n-'W  nirn  rnatlersof  liistory. 

l  U,:  (rn  niivijjation  of  rivers  forms  another  branch  of 
this  topic.  \\  In  n  a  navigable  stream  flows  through  .several 
eountrieti  and  into  the  $ea,  by  sitrivt  law  excliwive  righu  of 
iMvigation  of  its  lower  iraten  and  tuonm  to  the  oeevi  «■ 
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tHMBBMed  onlv  by  tiM  atote  within  whoM  tcnitorr  its  month 
Vm.  Thus  at  the  oloae  ot  the  eichteenth  oeDturj  the  Hmti' 
iah  colotir  of  Louisiena  could  iRi{waa  Its  own  oondiUoos 
npoa  traffic  on  the  Miasistdppi  river  between  the  Ohio  Talley 
and  the  Oiilf  of  Mexico.  In  vain  it  was  attempted  to  ertali- 
lurii  bee  navigation  of  the  whole  river  as  a  natural  right, 
f^^ling  this,  as  necesAity  ewv  and  lilieral  ideas  also,  piurtlj 
throDgn  negotiatloD,  partly  thmugb  force,  most  of  w»  gnti 
iwvfnble  rivers  of  the  world  have  \wm  made  free  to  the 
world**  oommeiWk  By  the  Ix>ui<tiana  porofaase  the  U.  8, 
aoqnired  the  ent  ire  Mississippi.  Tho  Uhme  and  the  Scheldt 
were  opened  at  the  Cooer^  of  Vienna  in  1815;  their  free 
navigation  was  realBrmM  in  IMl.  In  1835  the  Douro  was 
opened  to  the  common  nse  of  both  Spain  and  Portusai. 
various  dtrrcps  and  treaties  Ix-twivn  ISSSand  1859 the  navi- 
gatioD  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  sv-tlein  was  declared  free.  The 
Treaty  of  Faris  in  1696  opened  the  Danube.  The  I-Iinperor 
of  BnsQ  made  the  Amazon  free  by  iiD|ierial  di><-nN>  in  iseo. 
In  1854  the  common  H^'ht  to  narii^ate  the  St.  Lawreuce 
WW  arranged.  This  tn>aty  t-xpired  in  1886,  but  the  fn-e 
mutual  use  forever  of  the  St.  Lairnnes  lifW,  its  canals,  and 
Lake  Michigan  was  again  provMsd  fbr  by  the  Treaty  of 
Waahiojgiton  in  1871.  subject,  however,  to  certain  conditions 
and  rigotsot  regnlation  **on  terms  of  tHiuality."  In  1H71 
also  tha  navlgalile  Alaskan  livers  were  oiieneil  to  the  free 
use  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  The  treaty  of  1846. 
whldi  secured  the  Or^^  ooontry  for  the  U.  S..  stipulated 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  by  tha  Hudson  Bay 
Cornjiauy  and  its  trade.  Ija^ttly,  at  the  Congo  conference  in 
Berlin.  1HH4-^.  the  free  navigation  of  the  Congo  and  the 
Ni^  was  declared,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  an  inter- 
national oommission.  Thus  in  this  direction  little  more  re- 
maias  to  be  asked  for.  These  varioos  decnes  and  treaties 
•U  pvova  that  the  ftoe  navigation  of  rivers  has  been  granted 
as  a  coniesssion,aotsaeandasaright. 

Bevised  by  T.  a  WoOLliV. 

NaTigatfnn  Inland  :  Sw-  r.kNAi.s,  Kivkrs,  and  Labis. 

Navigation  Laws:       Lvitu-NATioKAi.  Law. 

Navigator's  Islands:  a  group  of  vohsaofo  idaads  In 
Polynesia,  now  usually  called  Samoa,  (q,  v.) 

Navy  [from  O.  Fr.  novM,  navy  <  Late  Lai  lufvia,  ships; 
nmt.  plor.  tor  LaL  ttat-M,  tern.  plur.  of  na'vit,  ship] :  a  fleet 
or  assemblage  of  ships  or  vessels;  gpccificallr,  the  whole  of 
tha  war  vessels  of  a  nation;  tha  war  marine  of  a  slate. 
Kavies  have  grown  ont  of  either  mlfitary  necessities  or  the 
leqnirementa  of  an  ocean  commence  obstructtnl  by  pirates. 
Trade  and  navigation  may  bo  said  to  be  thn  iiarents  of 
navies,  tho«iie  countries  most  largely  interested  in  the  for> 
mor  generally  boasting  of  the  tnmt  (mwerfnl  fleets;.  While 
foreign  trade  pnxluces  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  trains 
a  riant  irt  men  to  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  it  mquires  pru- 
taotkia  and  assii^tancc  in  return.  This  is  rcndi*rt>d  by  the 
inilBiary  mnrine.  whose  service  is  largely  recruited  front  the 
commercial.  The  Carthaginians,  descended  from  the  PllO»> 
nicians,  were  the  mo!<t  successful  navigators  of  (bdr  day, 
their  powerful  navy  being  the  natorai  oBapting  of  an  ex- 
tanrive  ocean  trade.  The  Romans,  on  (he  ottwr  hand,  were 
not  a  commercial  people.  Their  navy  was  forced  Into  ex- 
istanoe  as  an  implement  neocssaty  in  the  great  game  of 
war,  but  it  always  occupied  a  minor  position  in  coin(Niri<>on 
with  their  land  force.s.  The  military  value  of  a  nnvy  was 
damimst ratted  in  the  earliest  pages  of  its  history.  We  may 
dta  the  ttrxt  Persian  invasion  of  (} riKii?  as  the  earliest  case 
In  point.  D«feate<l  at  Marathon,  the  Peruans  hastily  took 
to  tn«ir  ships,  and  threatene<l  Athens.  Having  no  navy  to 
oppoi*e  them,  it  was  only  by  the  ri^iid  nuuoh  of  Miltiailfs 
that  the  barbariatis  were  prevent^  fhNU  landing  uguin. 
The  facility  with  which  the  Pen<ians  transported  a  urge 
army  to  a  great  disian<„-e  bv  means  of  their  fleet;  thead- 
taatage  they  enjoyed  of  striking  the  coasts  of  Greece  at  nnv 
partieular  point,  and  of  afterward  transferring  the  field  o'f 
«p«rati'>n«  t<i  other  parts,  imposing  exhaustive  marches  on 
their  etu  iiiK  -,  taught  the  Oreeks  the  necessity  of  a  flmting 
force.  The  Athenians  were  among  the  first  known  to  au- 
thentic history  to  maintain  a  navy  respectable  in  its  char- 
ai-ter  and  distinguishwl  for  its  organization,  its  disoiplitie, 
and  its  efficiency.  Hy  a  sktllftt)  iiso  of  this  arm  during  the 
Feloponneaian  war  they  were  enabled  to  hold  certain  stra- 
tegic I lointe,  giving  them  great  advantage  over  their  ene- 
mtea,  as  Sestoe,  by  which  they  kept  control  of  the  Helle!<- 
pont  and  the  oom-tnwie  of  the  Enxlne. 

▲  nmrj  proportioned  to  the  commevela]  tonnage  of  a  conn- 
liyatid  tne  extant  of  its  shoie-luM  is  tha  beat  and  least  expen- 


siva  protection  to  the  coasts  and  commerce  of  that  oonnti/. 
Since  anellolent  naval  force  (unlike  an  army)  can  net  ba  im- 
provfaad,  every  nuult  ime  state  has  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  navy :  and  such  navies  have  seldom  lent 
themselves  to  the  subversion  of  the  ix)litical  organisation  of 
the  state.  Besides  the  onlinary  duties  of  [tolioing  the  seas 
to  keep  down  piracy  and  of  aifovding  a  moral  support  to 
ninistcrs  at  foreign  coorts  and  merchants  in  foreign  trader 
navies  are  oonstanUy  engaged  in  the  fleldsof  sdcnca,  and 
have  contributed  genemusly  to  the  oommm  stock  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  advancement  in  dvilitation. 

From  these  general  views  the  reader  may  undentand 
how  and  why  navies  liave  come  into  existanoa.  To  render 
it  dearer,  many  examples  m^t  be  drawn  fnrni  modem  hto> 
tory.  bnt  we  may  cite  the  origin  of  the  U.  H.  navy  alone  as 
a  tafr  illustration.  In  Septn  1778,  the  British  troops,  closely 
invested  in  Boston,  could  receive  supplies  only  by  water. 
To  intercept  these,  0«n.  Washington,  by  virtue  of  hts  oom- 
mtssion  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Continental  forces, 
detailed  certain  of  his  oAcers  and  men  familiar  with  nau- 
tical pnnsnits  to  operate  afloat  in  small  arnuHl  crui-sors. 
VessNSwarSDurobased,  fitted  out,  armed,  and  manned  by 
the  seamen  of  New  England,  and  oruised  in  Massachusettic 
Bay  with  such  success  that,  while  depriving  the  enemy  of 
neoeesanr  suimlics.  their  prises  furnishod  tM  colonial  army 
with  such  materials  of  war  as  alone  n-ndered  the  successful 

Ero<>ecution  of  hcstiMtias  poastblv.  The  measures  adopted 
y  Washington  being  eonJlrmed  b^  Congress,  other  vessels 
were  soon  wdeil  to  the  Ikt  kif  legislative  authority,  prise- 
laws  enacted,  and  a  navy  gnidnally  formed.  The  coun- 
try was  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle  that  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  navy  for  a  time  pawsd 
ont  of  existence.  Its  rs-estabUshment  under  the  present 
constitution  furnishes  anothsr  Ulnstration.  The  commerce 
of  the  republic  spread  to  ev«ry  sea,  but  the  new  flag  was 
treated  with  Httle  respect  by  either  dvilijted  or  uncivilised 
sutest  the  former  diaregaraed  its  neutral  rights,  the  latter 
did  not  hesitate  to  offler  It  insolt.  The  U.  S.  waa  bound 
therefore,  in  the  intemts  of  peace  and  civilization,  to  create 
a  navy.  Peace  with  Algiers  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  naval 
preparations,  when  statesmen  were  again  admonished  of  the 
necessity  of  an  armed  force  on  the  ocean  by  the  depredsp 
tlons  of  French  cmissrs;  but  as  hostilities  with  France  were 
of  short  dnimtion  and  never  fully  recopiized,  the  first  notable 
service  of  the  voung  navv  was  to  fulfill  the  mission  for  which 
it  was  primarily  create*!  f)y  rmtting  down  the  Barhary  powers, 
who  had  been  plundering  U.  .S.  merchantmen  and  imprison- 
ing U.  S.  citizens.  The  successful  prosecution  of  tne  war 
with  Tripoli,  by  whicb  the  der  was  compelled  to  recognize 
the  laws  of  nations,  rsdonndea  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
navy.  The  wr.r  of  1812  nith  Gre<U  Britain  was  the  next  in 
which  the  navy  was  called  to  take  a  prominent  part.  Al- 
though the  U.  S.  had  nothing  on  the  ocean  that  could  con- 
tend against  the  powerful  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  few 
single  enga^emouta  that  were  fought  develo|ied  so  much  [>r(>- 
t^ional  akiO  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  such  fine  (lualuies 
on  the  {lart  of  the  seamen,  that  the  republic  S(H>ti  saw  itself 
))08scsscd  of  all  the  elements  for  one  of  the  finest  navies  In 
the  world.  On  the  lakes,  where  the  forces  of  the  two  OOUn> 
tries  were  more  nearly  e<|UHl,  this  was  still  more  manifest, 
for  the  results  of  the  victories  gained  on  Krie  and  Cham- 
plain  were  immediate  end  important,  the  British  thems«'lves 
admitting  that  tln-v  I<isi  tl,i«n>  nU  but  fh«»ir  hc>iif>r.  During 
the  Mexican  war  nud  iW  civil  war  the  ticid  of  ojx-rations  of 
the  navy  waa  confined  to  blockading  and  to  service  on  shorn, 
thers  bong  no  sea-going  ships  on  either  occasion  to  ocmtend 
with. 

The  single  fightsof  isolated  cnnsiTs.  Ih  wcm  r  In  r<iir,  ran  ly 
have  any  effect  ufion  the  ultimate  <i(  a  war.  The  real 

fighting' strength  of  a  navy  is  int  uMin  1  \iy  its  line  of  battle, 
and  the  I'.  S.  hns  never  hatl  shijw  in  sufficient  number  and 
of  requisite  military  value  to  form  a  line  vt  battle ;  so  that  in 
reality  its  strength  as  a  naval  jxtwer  has  never  been  tr-Ti  d. 

Among  the  notable  s<.-icntific  undertakings  of  thf  \  ■  f 
the  U.  &  may  be  mentioned  the  U.  S.  Bxph>ring  Kx|K-dition 
and  that  to  Japan,  the  intercccanie  canal  surveys,  Arctic 
voyages,  and  those  for  dee|>-!H'a  soundings,  the  Pacific  explon^ 
tions  for  hidden  dangers,  juid  the  distant  voyage  of  the  SWI^ 
tara  (which,  like  thnt  of  Capt.  Cook  to  t)tah"eite  in  ITtJtl,  wa* 
undertaken  for  the  purpi)M>  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Venu^i).  and  besitles  tlicw  the  War  College,  the  Naval  OIh 
servatory,  the  Coast  Survey,  Hydrographic  Office,  torjieilo 
station,  and  Naval  Academy  are  all  contributing  to  scieih 
tUle  research  and  the  oomnwn  stock  of  useful  information. 
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Orgnniiiitim  o  f /hp  I'.  S.  Xtivy. — Tlip  Coti'-t  it  iif  imh  of  tlu> 
V.  S.  iiiiii<»^'s  I'll  ('<lni;^(•s^  the  liuly  of  pri'viiiini,'  luni  mnii,- 
tainin^;  n  navy,  mid  nf  iniikini;  ruU-s  f(tr  tin;  pivcniiiH  lU  nti(i 
rettuliition  nf  ilu'  tiiivdl  fnrcifs.  It  (l(>clnrvs  t)i>'  l'ii  >t'ii  iit  ti- 
1m>  (•oinnuiiiilt  r-iu-clii.  f  .if  I  lie  army  and  navy,  and  n'<(Uirv> 
liim  t(»  (•i>niini^.sii.ii  all  ■  itliciTs  of  tlii'  1'.  S.  Such  (■ijiiimi>- 
siuiis  I'Kiilimic  ill  'iin>'  niilv  diiriiiir  pifii^iin-  of  llic 
I'ri'siili'iit  ijf  tlic  r.  S.  f.ir  111..-  nine  l..'iiiic.  TIj.- Si-cn-iiiry  uf 
thi"  Navy  j>ri'~id.'>  i-v.-r  tin.'  Niivy  1  •.■juirtiucn;,  iiud  is  thr 
duly  ftilistltutc'l  a.iviM  rof  llu'  l'rc»t<lrut  "li  nil  ijll.--1  i"li- 
relatiiiir  t'>  iiaviil  jilTnir-..  In  lii~  f. irnn  r  dun.-,  iir  i>  ii-^i~t.  d 
by  an  uvsislant  x-rrrtary  aii'l  lli.-  ih:flV  i  f  •■y^ld  liurciiu^.  us 
follows:  K<|ui])iiit'iil.  yards  iin.l  d'n  h;...,  iiuvi^'iin' .n,  i  rdiiaui  i-, 
liirdlcilii'  and  ..<urL:.  ry,  ^iipi'lu  s  and  n<i  "iiiit>.  >t.-aiii-cii),'i- 
nfcriiitr.  and  foii^inii  il'iti  and  ri'iiuirs.  'J'ln-  chi' fs  r>f  bu- 
nmn^  ar..  ap|K>i]ttcd  liy  the  I'rc>i(U.nt,  witli  tin'  ■-luii  tion  of 
the  Si  nat'-.  fur  a  toriu  of  four  vt»ari*,  and  winic  su  aoting 
have  till.  !•  lativi'  rank  of  ooiuiuixfori-,  uiili-ss  already  holdiu^ 
a  hl^rlu-r  KHiili'.  Till'  law  di^'Ian-s  that  tlio  unliTs  ut  the 
chiefs  of  l)ur.  a!i>  «hjill  Im'  con^i'li'fi.*!  as  cmanai  m:;  from  the 
Sc'crelarv  of  tiir  Navy,  '•  and  sliali  hav.'  full  f"ti  and  effect 
as  8Ueh.''  The  acln.-  li-t  of  the  line  nllir.  rs  i>  divnicd  into 
elevi'ti  ;;railes,  the  luuiitnT  in  each  tirade  li.  iii^'  limited  I'v 
the  art  I  if  Aug.  5,  1H>*-,',  as  i;i  Veil  Ulnw.  Tin'  ril;ili\e  rank 
bfitween  otlicers  of  the  navy  and  aruiy  ou  the  aclira  or  re- 
(indlistisasfolloin: 

Tbs  adnilnl  of  the  osfj  to  nak  with  cra«r*l  of  tho  aniif . 

TIm  vloe-admlnU  **        "  lieutemuit-svneralof  tbearmy. 

e  rear^utmiraU 
10  oonmodorM 
4Sc«pUlm 

8B  c<immand«»r 


"  BUjorMiMrmli 
"  MgadEivimMt 

colonel* 


74  liMiiecnant'Coinn 
ttO  lieutvnanU 


lleiit.naat-ealaaalt 

iijaj.  .IS 
capuUna 


"  leeoBdtlMrteiMnM  "  " 

TIW0fflc«8of  admiral  and  vii  I'-adiniral  expireil  on  the  death 
of  Admiral  D.  I).  Porter  and  .d  \  ii  e-AdiniraJ  .S.  ('.  Hnwan. 

All  staff  officers  are  atip.iinUd  hy  the  I'residetlt.  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  Hv  ad  i  .f  Au^'.  .'>.  t^>*"J.  the  ai  l  ive  li^i 
of  the  medical  eorfiM'i  insi>ts  <if  I.')  medical .  llrecli  u-s,  l.'i  inei Il- 
eal inspei-tors,  50  sui>;eniis,  and  iM)  a.vsislaiit  .^ur^e.iri.s,  with 
the  rciutive  rank  re^pi'ctively  of  captain,  commander,  lieu- 
tcnant-<  i iimnandef  ..r  Ih  iitenant,  and  of  lieutenant  ijuiiior 
gradei  or  eiisij^n.  The  pay  i'or|K(  consists  of  lit  pay-din'cturs, 
Vi  pay-in^ixictors.  M>  paymasten<.  20  pa.sseil  as>i»tant  pay- 
mn-t.  IS.  and  10  assistant  payiiiMsten*.  having  a  like  relative 
rank  ;  and  the  engineer  corps  of  10  chief  engineers  having 
the  relalne  rank  of  enptain.  l."i  of  cuminaiider  and  4.'i  that 
of  lieiiteiiiiiil-i  iiinmander.  (Kl  ims-n^-d  assistant  engineers,  and 
40a-.>islanl  engiiiiiTS.  The  law  ai.rh<in/.e-  the  app.  >llil  ineiit 
ofdl  chaplains,  who  are  jieniuticil  to  ciiidui  t  pulilie- wnrshiji 
a<'conling  to  the  manner  and  fnrins  uf  the  rhiirch  of  whieli 
they  an;  mprnlM>rs.  The  law  ai.-i  autleirues  the  api"iiiit- 
ment  of  12  profe>sors  nf  malhenial h  s,  and  as  many  naval 
cnn.'<tructor«  as  the  siTviee  mav  re.|iiire,  Tin-  f"ri'C'iing  olli- 
cen  are  eiiiiiini-..i"iied.  'I'iie  ('r.  -i'leiit  is  nuili.irizctl  to  ap- 
point for  ves.sels  in  aclnnl  service  as  many  In  .a!  swain?,  gun- 
MfSi  Skilmakcrs,  and  cHrii<  iiter>  a.s  inny,  in  his  opinion,  lie 
profH»r.  Thi-se  are  called  warrant  oflicers,  .\ll  niTicers  not 
piitiiled  to  hold  commiwioii.s  or  warrants,  except  secretarie.- 
anil  cl.-rks,  are  called  |K>ltv  ofllcerH.  The  nuniKer  of  enliited 
perNiiiis  ill  the  nuiiy.  incliiiiiiig  s«.ainen.  ordinarv  sainen, 
jaii'Unien,  nirehann  s,  tireineii,  ci  laMieavep^.  ap)ireiitlce»,  and 
box-.  IS  limited  hy  act  of  Mar.  U.  If*!*:),  to  !».(hhi. 

The  pay  of  all  otlicersi  of  (he  navy  is  (i\ed  liy  law,  and 
may  \>c  seen  hy  reference  to  the  -V'/ei/  /{fi/in/rr  issued  for 
tho  year.  The  jiay  alliiw<sl  to  petty  .ii5icers  (excepting 
nUlteB).  and  the  pay  and  iHiunty  ujion  enlUtmeui  .if  sianu-n 
and  others  of  inferi.ir  rating,  are  h  ft  hy  ( Dngress  to  the 
i'residelit,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  total  ailiniint  of 
pay  for  oflicurs  and  seamen  shall  n<it  exi'eed  the  ainiinnt 
appropriated  fur  thai  purpii-.e.  Hy  the  act  of  Aug.  •'>,  1N'<2, 
vacancies  in  the  lower  grad.  s  of  the  line,  Kngineer  (.'orps, 
and  .^Iarine  Corps  are  to  iie  filled  from  the  irradii.nt..s  of  u\« 
Kaval  Academy.  The  .Marine  ( 'nrjis  forms  ]iart  nf  the  naval 
OrgHiiiZ-a"  1'  >ri. 

Naval  discipline  is  maintaine«l  by  tli^  o<Hle  embraced  in 
the  "act  for  the  h.-tter  government  of  the  navy  of  the 
U.  S.,"  criininniily  known  as  the  "Articles  of  War."  By 
nary  regtilatimi  of  Dec.  20.  IMltl,  the  afaips  ol  the  nVTf  ot 
the  U.  S.  are  elas<.sl  as  f.iUnW'; 

Ships  of  .'i.OOO  Iniis  ili-plaeemriit  and  alnive  are  clas'Sed 
U  Jirst  rattJt;  those  of  and  above  3,U(X),  bitt  below  5,U00 
toM diBplaewnwitt a» tttrndmUtj  thoao of  1,000 and  abofv. 


hnt  tiel.'W  f?.flOO  tone  difyilaremont.  as  third  raits;  and  all 
nii'-e  "f  ^     I  hall  l.ooii         ili-|il,ii  eineut.  u-<  fijurlh  rttttn. 

\  essels  are  iiaincd  hy  the  .V-crelary  of  the  Navy,  under 
directii'ii  iif  the  President,  as  follows :  First  rat e^i  aftei  the 
States  of  the  L'liion.  ..^^'ond  rates  after  cities,  tlnrd  rates 
after  im|H>rtant  events,  nr  nauKS  i  I'liuei  led  with  tlie  naval 
lii.-iory  nf  I  he  r.  S..  fourth  rules  after  lake.-,  and  rivers  of 
I'.  >.  V.  of  ^[H'cial  cia.v-.  I.,  l  e  naimsl  apnri  priately  to 
the  servK^e  for  which  they  are  designed.  Tiie  number  of 
cruiMni;  re«Bb  (which  an 'built  of  iteel)  haa  baaifiiadat 
seventy. 

Tlie'a<^.t  of  Apr.  21,  l^tHl.  aiitliori/e>  t!ie  I'roideiit  to  keep 
as  iiiHiiy  ship'  in  i-'iiiinii.-i'ir.  diinng  |K-ace  a-  he  thinks 
pr-iper.  hut  I  I iiiLTe-..  pia-  neallv  iiiiiit.s  the  number  by  the 
nninunt  aumially  appn  priated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area,  docks,  etc.,  of  the 
navy^yaida  and  atationa  of  tlia  U.  S. : 


navyyaM 

STATKMia, 


l-.irt«i)i"<i(h.  N.  R   IM 

ll.wti.ri.  Mow   KT} 

New  LioikIou.  Conn   •* 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y  \  161  ft 

I/eatnie  Islaiul.  Pa   »i4j 

m 
m 


WaatiloKtoo,  1>.  U.. 
Norfolk,  Va  


VcwOrtMBB,!*., 
Sif  W«M.na.... 


cai. 


Han 

PlWSl 

Sneketf«  Harbor.  K.  Y  i 
(  I  Slut  t-r'»   HarlKir  IhI 

luiil.  NV«]mrt,  k.  I.. 
Nnv.il  ll.iiiir.  I'hila<lel 

III]  in.  V*    


ttiili 
isrti 

ao 


1  granil*. 

\  1  moite.  i  I 
(lUiBtar.  W" 


1 1  RTaniir,  ( 

ii  I  timtier,  i. 

11  - 


I  approprl- 
aiedfor. 


1  wcllonal 


{.in  part 
only). 


I  aock. 
t  rranltp.    1  sectional. 

1  apjiTopri- 
atcdfor. 


Short  StittioM. — Naval  apprentice  station.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, and  navaJ  torjM.do  station  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  Kavil 
Aciuleniv  at  AnnajHilii,  Md.;  Naval  Observatorv  at  Wash- 
ington, f).  ('.  S.  LvcK. 

NaTj  Department:  that  deimrtment  of  a  troveriiment  to 
which  is  intrusli.il  the  (..niri  l  and  adiniiu-trannii  i  f  its 
navy.  The  otlicial  designation  for  this  d.  pari mcnt  varies 
in  dillereni  ii'Uiitries.  That  of  (ireat  Hrilain  is  called  the 
lii-ard  of  .\dniinilty,  constituted  by  the  lonis  ei  niiiiissioners 
for  iliM'liarging  the  olllce  of  lord  high  a<lniiral.  a  ei.ntr.'iV.if 
of  the  navy,  and  an  e.\pert  civilian.  Of  th.  se  the  tii>l  h  rd 
has  supreme  authority,  and  is  a  inemlK-r  nf  the  caMie  t. 

That  of  the  I'.  S.  is  fdlicially  denoiiiinated  the  Ik-jisrt- 
meiit  of  the  Navy,  and  its  head  or  chief  is  a  civil  oliicer. 
I'alled  the  S-efelnry  of  the  Navy,  who  receives  his  ajilH'illt- 
meiil  from  the  I'resiileiit,  liy  and  with  the  advice  ana  cnu- 
sent  of  the  .Senate,  and  is  a  iiieriihiT  f>f  the  President's 
cabinet.  His  salary  i*-  ^K.IHJO  per  aniiiiiti,  without  alhtw- 
aiices  of  any  ilescriptiiin.  As  the  I'r.  ^ident  is,  uiuler  the 
('on>iilution,  the  eommander-in-chicf  of  the  army  ainl  navy 
of  the  r.  .S..  the  Si-cretary  of  the  Naw  i-  m  reality  his  n'|>- 
reM  iitalive  in  the  Navy  Ileparliiieiil.  \V)ili  th,'  ex.-eptinii  cf 
eases  in  which  independent  ]ii.wer>  are  sp.'eially  invested  in 
him  by  law.  Iii<  acts  are  regardeil  as  having  the  dirw-tion 
and  sanction  nf  (he  President,  and  have  full  f.irc-  ami  effi-rt 
as  Mil  h.  I'rinr  tn  th.  estal  ll-linieiit  of  the  N/ivy  I  lepartliiellt 
the  adniinistnit  mil  of  naval  and  tnarinriie  utTairs  was  in- 
trusted to  conimittiH'S,  Bgent«.  and  iNianU  apii'imtcd  under 
resolutions  and  ads  of  the  Cnnlineiital  nrthe  l''t>iier«l  t'on- 
gru'ss,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  1 1  T'^S»-!'>^)  lo  the  Se<'n-tary  of 
War.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  Navy  I>epartmenl 
Was  due  t"  the  iii'  iease  in  the  si/e  and  imporlatiee  of  the 
navv.  will,  h  '-lok  place  partly  as  a  result  of  the  naval  contest* 
with  (iniii  lirhaiu,  and  [Mirtly  from  the  necessitv  nf  afford- 
im;  a  reasnnable  degrt>e  of  proteclinn  to  the  inaritilue  inter- 
est- of  the  nation. 

Hy  the  act  of  .•\|>r.  .'tO.  1T5>H,  if  wn*  oru^atiized  fts  a  separate 
depart  ment,  to  he  denominated  the  I)('|mrl inetil  of  the  Navy, 
the  chief  thereof  to  1h-  called  the  .SisTetary  of  the  Navv. 
whose  duty  it  .should  U>  to  execute  .«uch  orders  as  he  should 
receive  from  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  relative  to  the  pro- 
enrement  of  iwTalatonaaod  nst«riala,«iidtha  ooiutmetiMW 
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arrnainent.  arnl  equipment  of  vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  to  I 
other  matters  connn  t,Mi  wiih  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  from  this  act,  through  the  President,  that  the  ' 
general  powers  <jf  the  ijecrelary  of  the  Navy  are  derivf  l. 
Sulwiequent  acts  have  providetl  for  the  method  of  iJist  harg- 
ing  iho  ministerial  duties  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Njiw,  imd 
under  the  present  law  the  depurtment  I's  organized  in  bu- 
reaus.   See  Xavv    t,;j,inttation  of  the  U.  S.  Savy). 

Juno  8,  ItWO,  an  ac-l  was  passed'  autliorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judcc-advocate-general  of  the  navy,  by  anu  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  f rom  oOlfers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  or  the  navy.  Tin-  judge-advoente-gHneral  has 
charge,  especially,  of  nratter--  relating  to  courts  niurtial,  and 
asaif^ts  the  secretary  in  vuri<ius  ways  and  in  other  matte rn 
cnminp  t)cfon»  thf'tii'jiurt  luent ;  he  is  ton  prrjit  i-xttnit  his  Ifiw- 
utTiTLT.  If  iii>i>i)inl.-il  fr.imthe  Marino  t'oi'i's,  lir  Im--  tlu'  ntnk 
an  i  (ill'  pwaticesof  a  colonel ;  if  from  the  navy,  thaluf  cAptain. 

Tht>  (luiies  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
perfonnt'ii  under  his  immediatF>  -supervision.  By  act  of  Con- 
grs'ss  Ht»]>roved  July  1, 1890,  tiie  uIIko  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  till'  Navy  (onw  before  created  and  abolished)  was  revived. 
Tht-  a-isistanr  >.Tn>tanr  is  appointed  bjrthu  Pioiilcni,  Ijy  and 
wiih  the  ailvjif  nini  consent  of  the  Semite,  mid  lu rider  the 
chilis,"  in  ihi'  U'uislHt ivf  np[pri>firiati"ii  uot  upprovod  Mar.  3, 
iHJH  i  jx  rf.iriiis  ■■wiu  li  dutn's  as  may  be  prescril>ed  by  the 
S«H  r.  iiiry  <if  the  Njo  y.nr  rciuired  by  law."  He  is,  by  virtue 
of  Section  17B  uf  ttu'  K.'vi.srd  Stntufes,  Artinp  Sorretary  of 
the  Xavy  during  tlio  Hljsctii  c  nf  the  -icrotjin-.  There  is  at- 
tache^l  to  the  ollieu  a  eliief  clerk  of  tiie  <lej>arinii'iit.  The 
cliiff  cierk  tile  care  utul  custody  of  the  hies  iuel  reci_)rils 
of  the  oltiee.  and  llic  <ll[l^•rvi^inll  nf  the  lUitics  nf  tile  other 
clerks  nild  the  Sllhordilliite  eiii|:.loyees  Ilieri'to  Httached.  All 

office  of  naval  intelligence,  tlie  lieud  of  which  is  an  oflicerof 
the  navy,  designated  chief  intellii;cnc«  officer,  is  attached  to 
the  secretary'*  offiw ;  sIhi  nn  olTlec  of  rmval  wnr  reronli^. 
combined  with  the  Hliniry,  in  c)iHri;e  of  m\  ollicer  of  tlie 
navy,  who  is  designated  supcrtntt^ieli  ni  ef  naval  war  reeonls. 

Kevised  by  S.  B.  Luce. 

Nax'm  (in  Gr.  Ni^otNt  the  ]arge!>it  and  muft  fertile  of  the 
Cyclades  islitiels :  '.**)  iiulcs  in  length  and  14  Ilk  bnadtb.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  therefore  was  one  of  the 
chief  seat.s  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  This  fact  is  embod- 
ied in  the  myth  of  Aki.\iine  (q.  v.),  whom  Dionysus  found 
here  after  her  Hbiiielonineiit  by  Theseus  (q.v.).  For  this 
reason  the  ancients  thought  that  it  had  been  colonized  by 
Thraciana,  but  in  the  earliest  known  times  it  was  inhabited 
by  fariiins,  who  were  driven  out  br  loniaus  and  Cretans. 
Its  sli!i|K-  is  somewhat  round,  and  hence  in  poetry  it  was 
called  StrotigyU.  The  island  flourished  most  under  Lygda- 
nis  the  tyrant,  who  was  put  into  power  by  Pisistratus.  It 
was  derastated  by  the  Persians  in  400  b.  c.  Four  Xaxian 
ships  fought  at  Siilamis  on  the  side  of  the  Persians.  It  then 
became  a  momlMir  of  the  Athenian  coofedenicr,  bot  was 
crushed  by  Athens  in  468  B,  c.  and  was  ooltmiara  bjr  Ath&- 
nian  citizens  in  Wi  b.  r.  Chabrias  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spartans  at  Xaxos  in  376.  and  forewl  the  island  once  more 
to  join  the  Athenians.  The  island  wa"  then  owned  in  turn 
bj  Macedonia  and  Egy|>t,  and  wns  ^'iven  by  Antony  to 
Rhodes.  Henceforth  thi?  island  played  an  insijniiflcant  r6le 
until  it  was  conquorcil  by  the  Venetians  in  1206  a.  o.,  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy  and  the  center  of  Venetian 
power  in  the  .£gean.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in  l.'iTK.  Imi  now 
telnng^  t?>  (ireece.  A  range  of  mountains  of  white  marble, 
siniilHr  to  tliat  of  Paros,  runs  through  the  i.sland.  It  is  high, 
but  contains  insny  tjefiutiful,  widl-watere<l,  and  fertile  val- 
leys, which  itroiiin  e  wheat,  wine,  figs,  and  olive.t  in  abun- 
dance and  of  siitierior  quality.  See  Oruter,  Ik  y<ixo  in^nla 
(Halle,  18;i3);  Kngel,  Qiitrsfioneit  .Vnj-(rt!  (Oottingen,  18:55); 
Dugit,  De  ittniia  Xaxo  (Puis,  IWT);  Toser.  IttoHd*  of  the 
.Xgaam  (Oifonl,  1890).  J.  &  &  Stbmrt. 

NtMreanB:  See  Makdauts. 

HUt—  Or.  Na^ofiffis.  deriv. 
«tM&Ctftr^Vtmt^h\:  a  term  amploycd  in  several  signinca- 
tioBa  fn  tlw.N«w  l^stsment  ana  in  eeclesiiisticul  hiNlorr. 

flntmed  CU«tt  ii.  33}  it  is  applied  to  t'lirisi's  residence 
•t  ffamiBttl  U  tiM  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  that  "he  >>hidl 
tie  oalled  k  Hmmw " ;  but  as  no  such  (Mi&sage  <H<«'urs  lex- 
tinllr  In  tho  Old  Testament,  the  term  has  been  n  fern-d  to 
the  Kazarites;  or  to  AV/x«r,  "^tbe  Branch  "  (Isa.  xi.  1):  or, 
titber,  it  expresses  reproach,  Kuzareth  being  a  provcrbiallv 
contemptible  place  (John  i.  46l. 

Naureth  [  =  Lat.  =  Gr.  Nof«yrf9,  NaC«v^,  irum  Ueb. 
Jfaforeth]  t  •  vlllagB  of  Pklestiae;  in  the  aocieut  district  of 


Galilee ;  TO  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem ;  in  the  modem  eyalet  of 
Bcyrout ;  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  Annunciation  and 
the  abode  of  Christ  during  most  of  his  life  (see  map  of  Pal- 
e>-,uie,  ref.  6-D).  The  Homan  Catholics  have  er«.^cted  a 
church  on  the  spot  where  the  aimel  came  to  Mary  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Greeks  a  church  on 
another  sfKit  where  the  event  U>ok  place,  according  to  their 
belief.  I  Impels  have  also  been  built  ovcr.K><<;jih\  workshop 
and  over  Christ's  table  where  he  used  to  eat  with  his  discf- 
ples.  The  village  is  in  a  little  valley  about  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wi<le,  just  N.  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
From  the  bill  overlooking  the  village  is  obtained  one  of  the 
finest  prtwiiects  in  Palestine.  Tie-  [loimlation  in  1891  was 
Hboiit  7,500,  and  the  Christian  |ni  i  n  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Iksidcs  Mohammedans  (abuut  Uiere  •(«  Ortbo* 
dox  Greeks,  Koman  Catholics,  Roman  CatboUc  Orado^ 
Marouttes,  and  a  few  Protestants. 

Naiareth:  borough  (established  1740  by  George  White- 
fleld  as  the  aita  for  a  school  for  Negroes,  site  soon  abandoned 
and  pnivhased  hj  Count  Zinzeiidorf,  who  established  a  set- 
tlement for  Moravians  in  1743,  incorporated  1858) ;  North- 
anipton  co.,  Pa.  (for  location,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref. 
4-J):  on  the  Bangor  and  Portland  Kailway ;  7  miles  N.  W. 
of  Easton,  60  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the 
Whitcfleld  House,  erected  in  1740,  now  belongint:  to  the 
Moravian  Historical  Society,  and  having  a  valuable  library 
and  collection  of  Moravian  antiquities;  Xazareth  Hall,  the 
Moravian  military  boarding-school  for  boys,  founded  in 
1786 ;  four  churches ;  graded  public  schools ;  board  of  trade, 
organized  in  1877;  fairgrounds  of  the  Northampton  County 
Agrionltural  Socictv ;  manufactories  of  seamless  underMrear 
and  hosiery,  agricultural  implements,  paper  boxes,  and  gai- 
tars ;  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  borough  has  become 
noted  as  a  quiet  summer  resort,  and  has  many  attracUona 

Edit(»ov*'Itiii.'* 

Nazarlte  [from  Gr.  tta(aptntt,  from  Heb.  ndzar,  separate 
one's  self,  row,  alietain]:  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  an 
ascetic  of  either  s4-x  w  ho  ha«l  taken  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
wine,  strong  driuk,  including  date  and  palm  wine,  and 
everything  that  is  metle  of  tho  vine,  to  let  the  hair  grow, 
and  to  touch  no  dead  body.  Nazaritism  is  older  than  the 
time  of  >roses  (Num.  vi,  2).  The  vow  might  be  either  for  a 
specified  time  or  for  life.  Samson  and  Samuel  were  Naia- 
ntes  for  life,  Htnl  >o  was  John  the  Htiptist. 

Mc^a^h,  Longb.  lofh  iKt'  :  n  hike  in  the  province  of  IH-^er, 
Ireland;  17  miles  lonj:,  10  miles  l>roiid.  Areii,  IM  sq, 
miles.  It  rv<'eive«i  from  the  S.  ilie  uiMx^r  HRnii  and  the 
Blackwater.  Hn<l  i'oinmitnieuies  iin  the  S.  with  the  .Atlantic 
by  the  lower  liann.  Tho  shoi-i's  are  marshv.  htkI  in  its 
vicinity  is  found  much  carlKini/'e'l  wik^I.  Traiiii ion  says 
that  the  lake  was  made  by  an  inundation  in  c^jnijiarai ively 
recent  times.  Dlmnaa Moore  praised  the  l.'ike.  Iiui  it  i-  now 
unattractive.  Bevised  bjr  U.  W.  liARRniCTOH. 

Neal,  neel,  Diina:  hietairiaitt;  h.  Ib  London,  England. 
Dec.  14,  imSt  otadM  It  dw  DaiTenltiea  of  Utreebt  aod 
Lcyden ;  beouM  »  DUMottog:  ntoMer  Id  Lradon  1708 ; 

Snached  ctLoi^Dn^  Hall  IW-OT,  and  to  a  congregation  in 
ewin  Street  from  iWt  until  Ida  death,  which  occurred  at 
Bat  h .  A  pr.  4, 1 74^).  BeaideB  minor  writings  be  pnblisbed  a 
Historij  of  New  England  <Svolf.,  1790)  aod  %Biit«ry^ 
(he  Puriituu  (4  Tola..  1I8B-48).  The  latter  woric  waa  n- 
printed  in  1754,  ITSO,  179S-i>7  (with  Jfemotr  hj  Joehna 
ToobnitiiX  lOtt,  and  1887,  and  an  edttioo,  revised,  corrected, 
aod  enlarited,  waa  iaened  hj  Rer.  J.  O.  Choules  (New  York, 
2  vols.,  1844).  Mattf  noUes  to  Neal  appeared,  the  chief  be- 
ing by  Bishop  Inc  11  BdOZ  and  Dr.  Zachary  Gmy,  and  Neai 
piiudielMd  Mvenl  v^Joinden.  The  History,  »lthon>:h  not 
frae  from  a  Puritan  Mas,  Is  an  instructive  work. 

Revised  by  G.  P.  Kii^hf.r. 

Nral.  .luii^  :  autle  r :  b.  at  Portland.  Mo.,  Am:,  'i'),  1793  ; 
wii-  f.tcu^ht  up  in  ilic  Sen.  i  v  of  Friend.-?.  Imt  left  it  when 
t«.  ni\  live  years  4>lii  :  h.  rnum  a  shun-boy  at  twelve;  was 
lelmiit  'l  to'thi;  M.irsl.ii  l  bar  in  1819.  Iiaving  pnniously 
ftiJl  iwcl  various  Dccuiuiliuns ;  was  in  KuroiH",  most  of  the 
time  ih''  ii-'-eiateof  HeiitliHin.  1  1  JT.  inid  u  corresiiondent 
of  Ji''i<.-.\  u  ijuil :  ri'turnetl  to  i'oriliiiiii  iind  established  The 
)'!"/.  '  in  IX'S,  and  was  engjipnl  as  editor,  lecturer,  law- 
yer, poet,  novelist,  and  teiioher  of  gymnastics.  Among  his 
works  are  h'op  Ciiol,  a  novel  (1817)  ;  7Vie <■  t  Xiayura  ; 
GiMnu  and  Other  J'utiw  11818);  Otho,  a  tragedy  (1819); 
Bnt&w  Jimathm  (ISSS);  Jtaeka  Z>yer  (1S88);  ita«^A€M>'« 
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Morala  and  Ltgij^alton  {lS3t));  The  Dou'n-e(vflern  (IRW); 
3ViM  Womanhood  (IKSJ));  Wandering  ReroUirtionK  of  a 
Smtuihat  Bunt  Life  {ISiO);  and  a  verv  Inr^u  nuiiiLH.-r  of 
otliariraika.  I>.  aftPoctlMid,  June2l,  ihtg. 

Keviied  by  U.  A.  Beees. 

HfHilli  Jtm»  Kamut:  tlMdlo|i«i)  and  hjrmn-writer :  b.  in 
LoodoOt  Bn^bwd,  Jan.  24, 1818;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Oottaii,  Cambridge  and  graduated  1840;  took  orders  in  the 
ClMllcll«t  JBnclaod  1848;  waa  made  Incumbent  of  Crawley 
to  SuRMfz,  and  warden  of  Saokville  College,  East  Orinstead, 
Uav,  1846.  He  became  oiM  of  the  Uteraiy  champions  of 
tbe'  Hieh  Church  ]>art  v.  and  mi  the  founder  of  the  nster- 
hood  of  St  Maigaret  l'tl56 ;  obtained  tlie  Seatonian  prise  at 
GiMnbiidgeforan  English  aaered  poem  on  nine  occasions  be- 
tween 1H45  ami  1861.  He  publined  nearly  seventy  volumes, 
diiutlv  upun  theological  and  occkaiastical  aubjects,  of  which 
tba  heat  known  wen  TAe  JEKMoiy  tk*  Boly  Eiutf  m 
CSIwwik,  tht  AiMitfdtaie  ^  AitaMria  (4  toUi,  London. 
1847-111);  Medimul  Avodbra  (1857);  HMory  tht  to- 
9M«d  Jimumiat  Ckwth  of  Sattand  (1858) :  Suam  on 
LUmrgMm/g  and  Chunk  Hittory  (1888) ;  MediavtU  Jimns 
from  Me  Latin  (1851) ;  and  Hymnt  of  the  Eaatem  Church 
d803).  He  also  pubUtbed  an  edition  of  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
jPtogresa  (WSX^  nw  tbe  use  of  children  of  the  Anglican 
GbBrah,  and  blf  notes  to  thnt  work  gave  rise  to  much 
eontrowtay.  He  wrote  the  uupular  hymns  on  the  New 
Jerusalem  (Jertuaiem  the  Ootden,  ete.)  on  the  basis  of  the 
original,  besides  a  great  numlier  of  other  hymns,  partly 
original,  paitlr  translated;  Ifymn*  for  the  Sick  (1843); 
JBvmtu  for  CkiUrm  (1848-48, 8  series) ;  Shuthm  of  Bernard 
ds  Jrorfti«s(18B6).  D.afcBart6ri]utead,  Atu,i  18M. 

Revised  by  S.1L  Jacksox. 

Noander.  no-aan  dT,  .Toiiasv  .\i  iii  sr  Wii.iif.i.m  : .  i  rl.-i- 
astu'rtl  hibtorian,  whose  real  imin<«  was  Diiviii  ^IftMii  l;  1).  iit 
06ttin>fen,  Jan.  17,  17b».  of  .Icwi  'I  ]  an uts  .m  l  in  Imnilili- 
cirt'Uinstanops ;  wm  educated  in  llmjil'nr^'.  whiTc  lie  fre- 
ijiiented  ih>'  .Ii'hmuifuni ;  etnbrat'eil  Ciirisi  iiinit y  in  1^MK^, 
when  lie  i  haii^'ed  his  name;  studieil  theuli^jry  al  .l>  iih  niid 
tiuttinKen,  and  was  npfiointed  nrofessor  i'\t rni inliimry  iit 
lleidi'll>ervr  l>'!'2.  mnl  Oi'liiiHry  Professor  of  Clmn  li  lli-tiuy 
at  the  I'liivi  r-r }  i^f  \-',rr'.\ii  Hi':),  where  In-  died, Inly  14, 
With  inimen-i-  i.  uraiu:.'  unil  cieciiled  jretiius  he  joilinl  i;re!il 
siiiiiilieil y  of  <  ImiMi  !i  r.  riiriii>>t iiess,  and  enthusinfiiii.  liy  his 
worlis  he  riu'lil  fully  Willi  llie  lille  of  the  "  faUuT  of  Chiirch 
history."  The  <ilil  r.iiu  i'pii.  n  of  hi.<tory  aj<  a  mere  concaie- 
naliun  of  indiviilimi  exertions  lie  Hliandoncil,  and  n-presi'titcd 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  iis  a  uetieral  |>rH<  i  vs  liy 
whii  h  H  divine  fc>n-e  works  its  way  into  ihe  lifi'  of  the  hu- 
maii  III  '  .  Hy  this  iileii,  (irst  develoin  d  In  lleceland  iifter- 
wani  iiiJiiufoldiy  elnlntrHted  hv  the  rmiiaiitic  M'h<iol,  N'eiiu- 
<ler  reiiiiHleled  or  ri'i^ein  riiii  d  the  -cietueof  ( 'hurch  liistory  ; 
and  he  was  jiroiiiiiieiil  inth.it  l  ircle  of  tlii'o|iij;ians  whose 
center  wiis  .S'hieieniiiu  iier.  mid  svhii  h.  in  the  earlier  [wirt 
of  this  century,  awakened  the  ediu nieil  elasses  of  Ihe  Oer- 
raan  nation  from  their  riilion!ili>tie  iiidiffen-nee  and  led 
Ihein  Jiack  lo  Christianity,  witlnmt  ihrowini;  tliem  into  the 
arms  of  HomaniMn,  ,us  Ihe  nuiiaiiiie  s<  lio<il  ilid.  As  a  writer 
of  history  lie  lucks  iliaiiiHtic  (.dwit.  and  liis  stvle  is  heavy. 
His  |)rinei|iMl  work  is  his  (ri  until  Hi.sttir;/  uf  the  Chriatian 
lirliyiuii  und  Churth,  from  the  clos*.'  of  the  apostolic  agi*  f<> 
the  Council  of  Ha-.  !  in  U:U  ai  vols.,  in  II  jwrts.  lb'J.5-.V.'i. 
translated  into  Kn^'hsh  by  I'rof.  Joseph  Tom-y ;  l>iit  S4-veral 
of  hii  iiionoicraphs,  uii  Julian  the  Ajiostate  St.  Ber- 

iiani  I  (Jiiosticisin  ilHlM),  St.  ("hrysostoin  ( l.S,M),  .1/r- 

moriate  of  ('hrintiiin  Liff  in  Eitrly  nnd  Mtddli'  Ages 
(translated  into  Knglish  liy  Kyland,  London,  1H."»2V  are 
imxlels  of  that  kind  of  eom]>osil  ion.  He  also  wrote  Ili.ttonj 
of  the^I'hmituij  and  Tniiniug  nf  the  Cliri»ti<in  Cfiurch  by 
the  Apostles  (translate<l  by  Ryland,  Ediidnirch.  1H42,  2 
vol*. ;  n'vise<l  by  K.  (j.  It'obin'.son.  New  York,  1864)  ami 
The  Lifr  of  Jexus  Chrint  (translated  by  John  ileClintock, 
New  York.  184M|,  in  refutation  of  Stmu.s.s.  etc.  \  complete 
edition  of  hiit  U'»ri-x  appeared  al  (totlia  in  1^  vols.  tlF^n-.MUl). 
His  librarj'  wa.s  purchase*!  after  his  death  for  the  Ituptist 
theologii'al  st-minarv  of  Rochester.  N'.  Y.  See  liis  Life,  by 
A.  Wiegand  (Krfiirt'.  1HJ«)).       Revise<l  by  S.  .M.  J.u  k«).v. 

NparchllS,  nee-aarkus:  one  of  the  p-nerMls  of  .Mexander 
the  tireat;  eonuiianiled  the  tiei  t  dnririu:  tiie  Indiim  e\|i.  di- 
tion,  find  conducted  it  at  the  end  of  tlie  emnpait'si  fri  lu  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  throm,di  the  I'ei^ian  (iiilf,  to  the  nioulh 
of  the  Tigris,   Of  hisvovtii^e  h>'  wrote  an  aeeouiit,  nofxiirAovt, 

of  which  tiie  sulMtttncc  is  in  Arrian's  Jndica,  and  sbuws  ihc 
trastworthineas  of  tbe  author. 


Neat-work :  See  Fouxditio.v. 

Neb-neb :  name  given  to  the  dry  of  a  species  of 
acacia,  especially  A.  arabia,  a  native  of  the  East  and  of 
Senegal.  Theee  pods  contain  much  tannic  aeid,  aiid  ar« 
used  by  tannan  in  Ecrpt  and  in  some  other  coimtries, 
Tbtf  ham  alaobaen  oara  in  dyeing. 

II«1bo  [Heh.  irta,  tbe  planet  Hereniy,  worshiped  by  the 
Chaldeana  and  Assynans  a jgod :  Assyr.  JVotetAocadlan, 
Nabin] :  one  of  the  princinrdivinitlea  of  the  Babykmiaa 

entheon,  generally  identUlM  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  and 
B  Greek  Uemiea.  His  gccatast  temple  was  at  Bordpfa 
(Bli»-Nimrud). 

Nsbo  [Heb.  y*bo,  appar.  namnl  from  boinp  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Nkbo  (</.  r.)|:  a  tnouniain  of  tjistern 
Pttlcstine,  "over  against  Jericho"  (I)eut.  xxxii.  49),  identi- 
lied,  in  1875,  by  I'rof.  John  A.  Paine,  of  the  Aiucrican 
Palestine  Kxplo'ration  .So<-ictv.  with  Jebel  yebba,  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Heshljon.  It  is  2,tJ«5  feet  high.  There  was  aboa 
city  of  the  same  name  (Nam.  zzxii.  in  the  immadiale 
nei>;hborho<Hl. 

Nebraska  [from  Indian,  liter.,  shallow  water,  or  Water 
Valley]:  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  Anirr.a  (North  Central 
group) ;  twenty- 
fourtli  in  onler 
of  admission  into 
the  Union ;  fwipu- 
larly  known  a-s 
the'"  Hlackwater 
State. 

L'icntinn  mid 
Ar'ii.-  It  lies  be- 
tween 4U  and  4:5 
N.  Int..  and  0.')' 
Z-i  and  KM  W, 
Ion.;  South  Da- 
kota lies  N..  the 
Missouri  river 
separates  it  fmui 
lowa  and  Mi*» 
souri  on  the  R., 
Kansas  aiui  Col- 
onido  lie  S..  and 
Colorado  and 
Wvoniiiii,'  \V.;  cvtreme  len^"h  K.  to  W .  4','i>  mile-,  N.  toS. 
2(lh  miUs.    Area,  7C..'»4i(  hj.  miles  (4Jt.l  TT.fiHd  acn  -i. 

J'/ii/niral  Fdiliireif.—  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  lirairir  .'States, 
with  p'litly  rolling  surface  in  the  E.,  which  bn'aks  into  a 
few  hills  in  the  extreme  W,  The  general  slope  of  the  sur- 
face is  lowanl  the  southeast  corner,  which  is  about  fitt 
above  the  level  of  the  (tiilf  of  Mexico.  Fn^m  iiere  the  as- 
cent is  vi'r\  ^'nidiial  both  to  the  N..  ui»  the  Mi--iari,  and  to 
the  \V.,  toward  tlie  fiKjt-hilU  of  the  Hocky  Mountains.  In 
thenorllieasi  corner  the  .  levntMn  is  1,1  }ii  feet  ;  m  itie  N.\V..ai 
Mansdcld.  it  is  8.f)'i8feet  :  and  at  the  soiuhw.-st  corner 
feet.  The  general  elevation  aioii^'  the  i  iitm-  we-t<  rn  bound- 
ary exceeds  4,(NM>  feet.  The  highest  point  in  tiie  State  is 
S<'ott's  Hlutf.  situiited  a  little  to  ttie  S.  of  the  point  where 
Hie  North  K'lrk  of  the  I'latte  enter*  the  State.  Ii~.  cli-\aiion 
is  over  ti.OiHt  firt.  The  gentle  inelinHtion  of  the  surfHce 
allows  water  to  tlow  off  slowly,  so  that  rivers  are  generallT 
wiile  juid  -luiJhiw.  Neliraska  ranks  m  <  onil  in  the  areaeif  it^ 
rivers  and  >nmll  streams  (tt:!!!  sjj.  miles).  The  forks  of  the 
Platte  riser,  risiiif,'  in  t  olorado  and  flowing'  through  Colo- 
rado anil  \\  voininK.  unite  in  Wistern  Nebra-ka  and  run 
the  full  length  of  the  Slate,  tiiriiim:  a  third  of  it  into  a  fer- 
tile valley.  The  North  Plutti'  river  from  its  s*iurcetoita 
mouth  at  the  Mi.ssouri  has  an  estimated  length  of  more 
than  1,4<MJ  miles,  making  it  the  seventh  river  in  length  in  the 
V.  .S.  The  Niobrara  river  Hows  through  the  northern  pur- 
tiini  of  the  State,  flowing  into  the  Missouri.  The  extrt'ine 
S.  v..  is  dniiin  d  liy  the  Missouri  directly,  but  the  S.  and 
S.  \V.  an'  dr.iinrri  liy  the  Republican,  a  tributary  of  the 
K.ans.-is.  Tile  i  h  ii  black  soil,  in  a  past  age  the  InMlom  of  a 
ureal  fresli-wiiter  lake,  washes  uito  the  streams  and  renders 
them  Very  dark  eojored.  .Along  with  tlie  deposit-  ..f  liuie- 
stoiie,  sulidstoiie,  and  shale,  in  the  southeast  eoimlies  arc 
litrht  Veins  of  Coal.  Thesi'  are  not  productive  enough  for 
more  than  local  Rocks  i^f  the  Permian  age  ap|H'ar  only 

ill  .11  id  ni'ar  < iai,'e  (. 'omit y,  in  'he  S.  E.    The  reicks  of  the  Da- 
kota group  are  found  wiiliin  an  area  extending- from  the 
j  upper  half  of  the  eastern  li-inb  r  to  the  Kansjis  line,  through 

I.Sttundcrs,  Lancaster,  Saline,  and  Jcflerson  Counties.  The 
rotten  limestone  "and**  chalk  rock"of  tbe  Colorado  groap 
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are  seen  wiiiaii  ii  ^.Irip  <if  c miiitry  i-xtoinliiiL;  N'.  ninl  S.  next 
W.  of  the  Dukota  ffroup.  witli  uti  jivltmui'  "I'illi  >irs()  niilr>. 
The  renininin^  surfate.  fxtfjiiiuK  a  suihH  sIiowihl:  iln' 
('olora«lo)n"oup  at  the  re-ci)tr«iit  angle  of  the  bf)iiiiii.iry. 
the  area  of  the  lake  tienosits.  The  western  central  jiarl  of 
the  State  is  an  unusually  fertile  cotinlry.  Tti-'  '<n<\  htnils.or 
••  niauvaisos  terrosi."  cut  into  deep  jfulehes  hy  iln'  iriiuilaries 
.if  tl.r  White  and  Big  Cheyenne  rivers,  are  not  ahsoliil<?ly 
Wiii  t liic^ss  as  was  once  supjMJsed.  Veiretahle  life  has  nol  ob- 
taih'-'l  li  f'i.iilMl<l  i-xr.  pt  in  :\  f'  W  I'laies.  but  where  it  has. 
gra»c^  and  oiher  pluulb  gri>w  in  alnindauc^.  The  Slate 
•;<-idogist  has  prnnbunced  the  marl  o(  thij  ngkm  (o  be  aii 
flni"  Soil  OS  the  State  ean  show, 

,vm/  ii'iil  /•Vw/tw/io/M.' -Ni  I 'rii>ka  is  pre-eminently  an 
«£»' ii'iilr  I.;  Ill  State.  As  a  iiiinrriii-|iri  •li State  it  ranks 
Hlit.'.-f  l.i-r.  Thcout|>iit  of  ;.  .  iisiis  ,,f  IHtW)  was  value<l 
at  ^ji.'.'iT.Ul'J.  A  smiili  |i!irt  "f  ttn-  the  value  of  1,400 
tons  of  poal  111  II I'N I  111  I;  iiwinnKoii  I  ■(  unity  for  local  use.  The 
ri-st  wa*  for  liim -imu'.  wlnvh  ;s  .|u;ir;ie»l  extensively  and 
ii-wil  Hi  k  iijil-  "f  iiiiis. inry.  t .111 1 uu  ir ; vi'ly  little  is  use<l 
in  till!  liiami fact  are  »>f  iiuif.  A  j^miJ  of  mm^iinl  r  u'liness  cov- 
ers the  State  to  an  average  depth  of  al»>m  J'KI  fiiM.  S,  of 
the  Plutte  it  seems  to  be  one  uniform  stii  1.  h  nf  Iih-^s  foriini- 
t  ion.  Covering  two  or  throf  t  irr--  of  ■  1  'D  m  lus  jil-  ini;  i  hr  m- 
ttre  eastern  border,  much  gijK  ud  ilnfr  w  finiinl.  i*ud  nl  ilie 
very  S.  R.  some  nnjk  soil.  X.  of  tlir  I'lutt.-.  I>i  ginning  at 
about  the  OUth  meridian,  there  is  -jiikI,  wtiidi  increases  to 
the  W.  The  center  of  ti:is  n-;,-;uri  i>  (Itunt, 'riioiit.is,  and 
lliMiker  Counties.  ThesubM,)!^  an- as  ni  n  ustlic  lila.  k  soil, 
and  raise  a  full  crop  the  first  yi  arafi.  r  ii.  ini,'  tiirn.-'l  up. 
All  that  ever  ortus***  a  failure  cf  cnip*  i<  Im  k  i.f  Millu  iciit 
watiT.  I 'i  Mi; [Miriil I vi'i y  I ji  t  li'  fi'ft  ili/iiii:  isilniic  Iktuum-  the 
Soil  y  U'lil3  ul'iiihlaiit  iy  vntlioiit.  Aii  crojK  I  Im;  uri'  aJapli'd 
to  this  latitii'lt  nil'  u'nuvii  in  N'ebraska. 

TIm)  following  summary  from  the  wjn<tus  reports  of  IWSO 
•nd  1800  shows  the  otent  of  Urm  opemtioiu  in  the  Stiite : 
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The  following  Uble  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value 
of  the  prlndpM«rD|M  in  the  nlcndar  Tcer  1900 : 


lUd. 

3t0.i.W«i  burii. 

tjmjm 

ai.Nfti.iwo  •• 

sr.rtH.ara  •• 

tijm 

n.m 

Jtfi.SW 

5. 1. "a 

Ha.4i*»  " 

145.4.11 

l).fl<H.444l  •• 

4.733..%« 

3.&')».4M>  Ions 

t4.06I.95r 

  j  8lt«,!«r.M» 

On  Jen.  1,  19(X).  the  farm  animals  comprLsiMl  O.'iH.HO? 
lioniey.  valae  928,1120,518;  <ia,H76  mules,  value  ^2.8H4.i;<iT  ; 
885,888  milch  cows,  ralue  ^24,3'20,4))fl :  1.521,4ri4  oxeu  un  t 
Other  cattle,  value  i|!46.2'i0.249:  322,  shop,  value  ifl.nflO,- 
807:  end  about  2,000.000  swine,  value  f  15,000,000;  total 
heed,  5.281,083 :  total  value,  ¥117,14.j,7:{4. 

Mention  should  be  iDa<le  of  the  iitlrnduclion  and  rapidly 
increasing  prodilClion  of  alfalfa  a»  a  fr)ragi>  plant,  and  of 
the  !>ucce,ss  of  nurseriee  and  aeeil  farms,  of  which  there  were 
nearif  15,000  aoraein  18M.  Many  million-  of  11,1^  have 
been  planted  in  the  State  since  .Vrl  M>r  Day  ori^'iiuiUHi. 

JFIora. — ^The State  is  the  mectiiuf-gronnd  for  the  floras  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mi?-)iissippi  vallev.  In  all, 
Jill  ri  'han  2,700  speciee  of  vecotable  life  have  been  cata- 
lo;.:4ii-d.  Grasses  are  esjM-cially  abundant,  and  about  1.50 
native  species  have  been  found.  The  Composita-  and  the 
Ix'gnminofw  are  also  numerously  n-nrescnteil.  There  are 
140  s|)ecies  of  woo<ly  vjlants.  of  whicli  sixty-two  are  trees. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  these  are  yellow  pine,  reil  cedar, 
seventeen  species  of  oak,  .st-vcn  members  <if  the  walnut  fam- 
ily, a  dozen  of  th«»  willow,  the  white  and  the  red  elm,  re<l 
mnlbcrry,  p]an*>-troc,  ptipair,  haeswood,  tvo  spociea  ot  nmple. 
and  the  lK>x-elder. 

Fannn. — The  largo  mammals  art'  almost  extinct.  The 
btsoo  does  not  occur  wild.  Klk.  dccr.and  anielo]>«;  ant  very 
nm.  Id  the  tecfltern  part  of  the  State  there  are  inanjr  of 


tht.'  suiiiUiT  aiiimaLs  such  as  wild-cat.s.  wolve.«.  coyotes,  «n<l 
foxes.  Twenty-three  species  of  reptiles  h re  fiMimi.  iionc 
Ifiisonous  except  three  sfiwie.fi  of  raltlesimkc.  Al»uiil 
-pi'i  ics  ,1!  liii-ili,  ari-  foiiiiil.  iurli.iiiii;,'  the  inigTHtory  oiics. 
^.^wiiitf  iu  till'  iio-.iii<,i)  ul  N't'brjtokH,  midway-  between  the  N. 
and  ine  S.  iiu'i  I'l  iween  the  E.  and  the  W.,  the  niimlier  of 
iiisM'ts  is  vi  ry  !riij,'i\  Of  the  Orlhnptern,  275  Jipecies  are 
foiiihl.  jitiil  01  :i>'r  oi'.irr-..  so  far  as  they  hare  been  Studied, 
apptiir  lii  iorr>'-|"in(liii;.'ly  large  numU-rs. 

C/inuilf, — Tli>-  tin  nil  aiiiiual  temiK'niture  varies  from 
46«  to.'>l-4'.  The  soiiihia;<i  pnrt  of  the  Stiite  has  both 
higher  temperature  ami  t'l  v filer  rainfall  tluin  1I  ;hcr  por- 
tions. 'I'he  fads  of  greatest  vaiue  to  a;;rii  ultuiiil  interests 
are  that  there  are  many  cons<,'(  ;invi'  .iay>  in  siu  in^'  hikI 
summer  with  tcnii>erature  alun  i'  .Mi  ,  mul  ihat  ;i  Juigi-  por- 
tion of  the  annual  rainfall  <k(  ur^  iliii  ini:  iln-  iiioi.ibs  when 
cri>ps  are  growing.  The  n«inf»ll  f. tlju  wLoki  .NUtie  is  not 
quite  i*j>  iaru<-  !»■-  U>r  .Siali  c  iiiiiiniliately  K.,  but  the  fall 
is  iR'lter  disinliuted  acToniing  to  the  needs  of  the  croiis. 
The  following  labies  show  the  temperature  and  raintallior 
lh«  year  1882 : 


PHECIPITATIOX. 


January  

►Vhruary  

Mart-li  

April  

Mnv  

.fi;''- 

.1  .]>   

Ali/'irt  

Sf}i«ftnt>er.,. 
( VtolH-r...  , . 
iii0«renib«r,.. 


iJ^eMofUL— For  adminlatiative  puipoaes  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  oinetj  countiest  aa  follows  t 

comrriss  amp  cttovn-taww,  terra  vowtATnv, 


A'lKinn  — 

AtH«*lo|i«'  

Arthur  

Bonner  

Btain<>   

Ikion»«   

Box  Butte  

B..y(M  

Hrftwn  

Uiitrnlo  

Hurt  

Buller  

Cass  ,  

Cedar   

t!!!,"!"!**   

Cli''iry   

CIseveiine.  ...... 

(lay  

I  olfax  

Cumlnx  

(?llrtBflT.  .,,«•■«■ 

rtakota.  

Dawen  

Daw'xon  

IvucI  .......... 

Dixon  .  

IktHlfTO  

r>i>iii;lns  

Ihliidy  

Kill  more  

Kratii  liii      .  .  - . . 

Ffillll'T  

riimoii  

oage  

Oarfleld.... 

feiinper  

(•runt  

♦  in-eley  

H.ill  

HAinlltoo  

liar  tan  

HajFM  

Ultchcwk  

Hoir   

Il.-l.-r   

H-w.,f,|   

Jt  ir.-rs.  i.   


•IW. 


imo. 


Il-P 

10- C 
10  A 

10-K 
S^-B 
S-E 
H-D 

10- R 

0  n 
10-0 

10-  H 

«-a 

11-  cj 

10  B  I 

ii-r 

|0-({ 

9-  0 

1M} 

S-A 
l«  F. 
I«>  II 

111  (! 

10-  11 

11-  f 

11  F 
Il-K 

nil 
u-u 
ti-o 

9-E 

II  r> 

III  P 
10- F 

10-  K 
U-E 

11-  C 

ii-r 

y  c 

10  F 
ll-(J 


eum 

I0,.11W 

tti 

1.1*1 


Pof. 


]&,4M 

Mjoeo 
7.m 

•i.fw: 

«.4«i 

.t.cus 

IA.  nio 

I0.4.M 

i4.aiH 

21.677 
.^.«« 

ifu3 

H.  *»14 

la.aw) 

ISH.IXIH 
4.012 

IB.  O*! 

r.«iai 

K.49r 
!>.««<• 
86.Ht4 

I.  1.W 
4.M0 

I.VI 

ifl,.'ii.'< 

I4.<»iifi 

a.m 

8.799 

13.672 

».»>  I 
14.W0  I 


ia»4o 

11.JU4 

I,  in 

ll.BHl) 

T.a.« 

8.470 

ai».-r.i 
1S.1140 

I. %,TIH 

ti.no 

is.4er 

2.5M» 

s.sro 

10,735 

II.  311 
I4.IVM 

i».m 
6.3m 
e.2is 

1^.214 

lO.f.l'i 

!K.-a8 

140..tW 
2.4»4 

1.%.»C 
9.VA 
8.7S1 

ia,.Ta 

SD.dSI 

a.i-.'? 

6..ini 
rm 

.^.o»i 
i7.a« 
i.r.'ttu 

8,870 
S.7W 
4.«« 

12..iS4 

10.3MS 
15.190 


Haiitlngs. 

N«-llKh  . . . 


Pop. 


.  MarriHliurK  

Bn-wmtr  

Albion  

HemlngfunI  

Bulte  

AlDnworth  

K'-iit  ju' V  , 

T*  ».iirr,.-vK  

l»«vi.l  Cllv  

I'laltwnioiith  .... 

HartinRton  

IniiieriBl  

Valentine  

SLIuey  

Clay  IVnier  

I  Schuyler  

I  Wcst'roiac  

Broken  Sew... 

!  Dakola.  

I  Cbadron  - . . 

l^-xinfcton  

I  ('happell  

;  Ponca  

i  F>t>uioat  

'  Omaha  

i  B«-nkelinan.  

OeneTa  

Bl<  M  ■Mlir:  t'f  on.  . .  . 
M^M-kvlll.-  .  

1  H<iii»  er  I  :ity  

Beatrice   

flurwell  

I  Klw<«>4l  ,  

Hyaiinis  

'  Oreeley  .  

I  Grand  Ulaud..., 

.\iirora   

I  .\hiin. .  .   

I  l(nye«  Center... 

Tre'iiron  

<.>Neitl  

Mullen   

St.  I'liiil   

Fairliury  


1,«9 
l«S 
DM 

ft.r»i 

l..'S97 

i.-as 

4.1104 
»7I 

KlI 
1.001 

if.l.W 
1.MW 

um 
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•  Rf fftvm-t-  tur  l'>cation  ot  omntleo.  nr*  map  of  NVI(ni*kH. 

N  H  — .Vrthiir  C'ouiilv  In  ni>w  |iari  "f  Mrltiersoii  t'l'iml.v :  TInin<l<ui 
Coiiuiy  wait  r<>rnHTl>'  Blackliinl  County;  U'jytl Ciiuntj'  ivnx  nrgauized 
in  UBi  from  IWrt  of  Soulh  Dakuta. 

Prineipal  Cities  and  Toicus,  trith  Pajmtation  for  1:kk>. — 
Omaha,  10tJ..Vw;  Lincoln.  4rt.l«9:  South  Oniatia,  2«.liOI ; 
Bcutricc,  7,tSi5;  Onind  Islaml.  7,.V»4  :  Xebrn*kii  ritv,  7,y>lO: 
Fremont.  7,341;  IlaatingB,  7.188;  K<>ariu-v.  .';.(W4. 

Btpuiafionand  /Jowa— 1880,28.^41 :  l,s7n.  V2iSm  :  18i?iO. 
452.402:  ISOO.  1,(V>M.»I0  (native.  JC>«.3«.M ;  fnivijiiier!*.  '2{ri.- 
542;  mnlcs.  5T2.Mi4;  females,  4WJ.0K6 ;  whiU',  1 ,046.i^?*>* : 
coloird,  IS.CK!*^.  of  wliom  8,013  were  of  African  descent,  214 
Chinese,  2  Japanese,  ami  2.su;j  civilized  Indianio). 

Jndttatria  and  BunneM  JnlerssU. — Xeliruska  liius  not 
jet  taken  rank  as  a  manufacturing  State,  but  a  go«il  he-riii- 
ning  has  lieen  made.  In  1880  there  were  reported  ii,U\4 
manufacturing  e-niablishnients,  which  haii  i|:{T..'>0U.o08  digi- 
tal, emiiloyeil  2^870  persons,  paid  f  i2.i*'i4.,~i7I  fur  wnui'« 
ami  t*>' •■'^>l-->32  for  materials,  and  had  priMliicts  valnni  m 
$0it.Oi87,7m.  The  most  important  industries  wero  ouK-liiiif; 
at  Omaha:  |iork-|Mtckingat  Oiimha.  Liix-oin,  mid  Nclirnska 
Citv;  distillmg  and  brewing  at  Oiuuha  and  NelirKska  Cit  y  ; 
lime-'lonc-quarrying  and  the  maimfm  ture  of  Ixt  i  yu^pir  at 
Norfolk  and  Grand  Island ;  linseed  oil  at  Omulia:  cotton 

f(Hxl»  at  Kearney :  and  Hour  and  starch  at  Nebraska  t  'ity.  \ 
'be  Chiciii;o,  Biiriiu<.'ion  ami  Quincy  RHilmail  iiH.s  (':tr-><lio|)s 
near  Liiirolii.  aii<l  the  L  nioii  Paoiflc  at  Uinalia.    lu  \>*'.ri 
there  were  riiiielr-eight  creameries  in  lh«  SUttO,  whi«h  jiekl' 
etl  butler  11.  the  Value  of  ^slO.OOO.OOO.  I 

Vii/iioliona.—T\m  nsM'^std  Miliuiiioiis  in  isflfl  n^irri'U'a'ed 
|t1«ll.HC,,)Ht,'».  and  tlie  tiitnl  levy  »iis  !fil.2H(i.r!)3.  On  N'ov. 
81).  t!ii'  lloatingdcbt  whs  )Sil..')7l,(Wi.((l.  mii.I  ihc  lion.l.d 
delii  ^il."»;t.-,>t}7.:{5:  in  IWKt  ihe  llcmiinu'  debt  wiLs  #1.774.- 
SHX  itJ.  Mild  the  bonded  d.  bt  sis.'m.ikm*.  The  receipts  for  the 
yeitr  eiidini:  Xor.  80,  IfltM).  were  ^!'.'.(i.V>,;t-.'4.7s.  ili..  disbur.M.'- 
ments  ^: ';(Vi,7:i7.87.  The  bnlnucc  at  the  U-<;iiining  Of  the 
fear  wh  -  ^lij  J.,>'.M.43,  a(  the  end  ijKlU.I  I0.:!4. 

fi'ud  hi'f.^^  hi  Sept.  5.  I'XK).  iheio  Were  IM  iiiitional  blinks 
with  r-ornbiiied  ciipital  of  !ili.iMM,(HK».  surplus  and  pn>rusi>f 
f2,37l».10.5.  «ml  deposits  of  :«:!  >.9IS.A(IS;  and  405  Slate  Imnks 
with  eombiited  eupiijil  of  # 7.<>f>5.4.W>.  surplusand  profits  of 
$2.I04.71t4,  and  deposits  of  if  J.V.'-W >:!.-.. 

Pu»i-fiffirrtt  ami  J'rrintlim/.t. — On  Jan.  1.  IftOI.  lhen»  were 
1,070 post-offices, of  w hit  il  114  were  prwidential  (:!  tirsi-clnsN. 
11  second-class,  100  thii-d-c]ai«)  and  95(1  fi>urth-cla>.s.  (ioi 
moae7-onl«r  offices^  and  9  naonej-onler  ataiioua.  'X'lwre 


w«M  28  daily,  1  tri-week)f,  12  semi-weekly,  SSS  weekly,  2 
aemi'montbljr,  and  4S  mootbljr  periodica!*:  total,  408. 

Libmnet^ln  18B2  there  were  SI  libraries  of  1,000  toI- 
limes  and  over,  which  contained  ISOlMS  bound  votuaes 
and  18.107  pamphlet*.  They  were  diMriAed  M  follow*: 
Cieneral,  6 ;  whool,  8 ;  eollcfe,  6 ;  ooUagtt  aocietT,  1 ;  law,  1 ; 
public  inttltution,  3;  State,  1;  Y.  U.  C  A.,  1;  social,  it; 
historical,  1 ;  not  reported,  9, 

Mean*  of  CommitHicaiiOHj—Thn  following  is  the  mileage 
of  the  railways  la  Nebraska,  given  hf  the  board  of  Inui- 
portaliou  in  Alar..  1804:  Chinijo,  Burlingtoti,  and  Qaim  v 
r  B,  and  U.").  tJOHift ;  Cfaicuo,  St.  Paul.  MinMnpottR,  and 
Omaha,  S611}5;  Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  Miaiouii  VbIIot, 
08619 ;  SionzCltjr  and  pBdOc,  flMW;  i1ilca«N  RoekUanil, 
and  Pacific,  M»88 1  Mimiri  PaeiBe,  239^;  Paoilfa!  B.  R.'m 
Xebnaka,  91 -91 ;  Union  Padflc,  487-48 :  Omaha  and  Bepiib- 
licaa  Vallej.  414^44 ;  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island,  llSUtt; 
Kearney  and  Black  Hilli.  85-79;  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte 
and  Kortbwvtem,  9D-10;  Kefanaka  and  Western  (FariSe 
Short  Una),  ISg-lt  j  total.  8,889-99.  Total  in  ISiW.  nX4  '2H. 

CAmreftciL— Th«  census  of  1898  gave  the  following  static, 
tic*  of  the  principcd  religiwis  bodies  : 
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.SVAo»/ji.— The  srstem  of  tmlilic  education  is  Tcrr  enm- 
plete.  From  the  district  scnools  and  dty  gradea,  tbtoaeh 
the  high  schools  to  the  university,  the  system  ia  a  unity.  In 
ailditioii  there  are  a  State  normal  school,  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  refractory  ycmth  and  feeble-minded 
youth,  and  an  elTicient  irratem  off  teacbars'  inatltntc*  and 
university  extension.  The  managemMit  of  the  State  Uni- 
vereity  is'  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  two  members  behie 
elected  bienniallv  for  the  term  Ol  six  years.  The  norwal 
i^'hool  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  !^ven  meml>eni. 
inelu<lit)g  the  State  auperinlendent  of  public  iiistructkm 
and  the  State  treasurer. 

In  the  school  year  1806-90  there  were  372.704  rliildren  of 
school  age.  of  whom  277.70.5  vecn  enrolled  in  the  miblic 
sclitiuls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  16V.424.  There 
were  8,710  schools;  0,192  leiM^era— 9,088  nun,  and  7.134 
women.  The  average  monthly  salai^  were,  men  f4o.()fi, 
women  f:MJ.56.  The  total  value  of  school  property  wa* 
|«.21.'i.220;  re^renue  for  school  purposes,  fU, 787,050;  tx- 
{wnditnre.  lUl.Nl.'i.rilW. 

ChnrititbU,  Heformafonf,  and  Pmaf  IfufitHiiona.—TheM 
eompriso  the  State  .School  for  Feebtc-miiidcd  Toiilh,  at 
HeainVe;  S«dio<il  for  the  Deaf  and  Punib.  at  Omaha; 
S-hiMtl  for  the  Itliml.  at  Nebraska  City:  Industrial  School 
for  Hoys,  at  Kearney:  Industrial  S<hool  for  Girls,  at  Ge- 
neva; llotne  for  Kallen  Women,  at  Milfonl :  State  lunalie 
ji-^yluiiis.  at  I.iiK-oln,  Norfolk  and  Ilnstings:  Iliiine  for  the 
Krieiidless. at  Lint  oln;  Saih'rs'andSoldier^i"  Home,ai<}rBnd 
Islnnd  ;  and  tlie  Slate  I'eiiifenliary,  at  Lincoln. 

]\tlitirftl  Or</<r;M"-v»^«/i.— There  are  few  unusual  features 
in  the  cniisiiiiition  of  ihe  .State.  The  State  oflUcers  are 
fiovenior.  Hvriiary.  auditor,  treasiin-r.  attorney-geneml. 
Lieiiienaiit-Goveriior.  suiH-riiitendeid  of  public  instnictinn. 
and  (-oitimissioner  of  public  latuU  and  bnildings. each  elected 
by  ilie  Stale  at  larp-  for  two  years.  The  clerk  of  the  8o- 
preiiie  t'oiirt  is  ihe  State  librarian.  Muc  h  of  the  executive 
work  is  doiii'  by  bi  jinls.  chief  amoni;  which  an*  those  for 
public  hinds  and  biiildiiitrs.  ('(|unli/aiion.  (ranspoitation. 
.•ic>li«w>l  hinds  and  buiidinsrs,  liealth  mid  State  printmff.  TUe 
Li'trislatiire  consisted  ill  1^*114  of  :W  .Senator*,  eleet«Hl  from 
:t()  ilisiricts.  and  100  UepiTs<  iitative8  from  B7  districts,  each 
for  a  i.'rni  of  two  yeiu>.  Sewions  are  held  bienniallv,  t<- 
^'iiiiiuii;  on  till- rtr-t  Tiiewlay  in  .Tanimry  of  oiid-numlier»'»l 
ye:irs.  anil  are  limited  to  Co  days.  A  three-flfih  vote  passes 
n  I'ill  over  the  Governor's  veto.  The  judicial  department 
coiisisis  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  thn'e  nuunbers,  district  courts 
in  1*1  dislrici.s,  cuunty  courts,  jusliceii'  courts,  uud  in  citica 
polive  courts. 
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TTiitifiry.~\  Si)nnianl  iiamp'l  (  I'mimiln  <'«ine  Hp  fmtn 
IMi-xii-o  li.'^  (ur  lis  th.'  'Hinth  imrt  of  Ni'lirnskn  a.-ioarlv  hs  l.Vll. 
FuihtT  Maniuottf  inupiH-il  mit  ih>>  I'IhiU'  Hiui  >lis.s<)uri  in 
16TU.  Dutisiie,  a  Frviu-luimii.  citine  iiiln  tin-  ulnins  NV.  of 
the  Missouri  in  171f.  Twi  tily  ycnrs  lalcr  itn'  MhIIuI  bnrth- 
«rs  »»xplored  the  TUit Ii' i  Munt ry.  I  hi  fiir-I nuliii^'  |>eriiHls, 
in  \\\v  latter  part  of  which  \\w  Nctirit^kji  <  <»utU ry  mTvimI  as 
tr»t«linu;-^rnuiHl.  inav  U-  ilividi'd  us  follows:  Kri'iich,  lfi;{4- 
1768;  Briti-^h,  17(V!-lHlrt  :  Atn.  ri.  aii.  lKlrt-;{4.  lii  I'^Kt  iho 
American  Fur  Cuinpuiiy  lurHtt'ii  a  trmlin^f-post  iii  H>  lU'Vuc, 
on  tlie  hik'ti  hhitTs  ju<t  N.  of  tin-  innuth  nf  thi-  I'liiitr  rivi-r. 
Ijewis  ami  flurki  's  (.'XjHilitiiiii  hml  i>»»<<i  up  Lh.-  Imiik 
of  tilt!  Miss<juri  river  iti  1H04,  anil  nilur  ('\|.iM|iiii)ii-s  ful- 
lowwl,  viz..  Major  l»n;:.  W,  II.  A>lih\,  ls2_>;  Kiv. 

Sainut>l  Parker.  IKW;  unil  (ini.  Frriiinnt,  1^42.  'I  hc  1'.  S. 
<iovi'rniUfnt  estttl>li-[ifil  l'"i.rt  Atk>ii-y>ii,  aflt  rwanl  ciilhd 
Kurt  ( 'alh'iun.  in  ls',>().  It  was  Hluimluticil  in  Mis- 
>i.  MKiri.  s  to  the  Iniiiuns  hei»an  t<i  [H'lu'tmtf  th<<  n-ffioii  W.  of 
I  lu-  Missi'uri  river  viTV  cur! V.  Uiie  of  the  earliest  was  Miw4>s 
:>!. Trill,  who  preaehcif  lo  die  « from  lM:t:t  I..  1S4(I.  Th« 
M'lrninns  removed  froni  iiiiiiois  in  isitt,  and  !  heir  "  winter 
<juarter!*.'"  a  few  miles  N.  of  wIhtc  Onuiha  now  is.  are  sjiid 
to  have  contaiiii'd  a1  one  tiiiu'  I."i,(hki  iH-ople.  Nmrly  all  <•( 
them  sbordy  made  iheir  way  lii'yMud  tlie  mountains  Id  Sjilt 
I^ake  City.  The  n<-x!  trreat  nioM  iii.  tir  of  |>o|.uliiii<in  to  the 
M'e.it,  that  of  the  >;old  iiiniter-.  lH  L:inniii^'  m  INlit,  ^ave  to 
lilt'  west  Imnk  of  the  .Missouri  lus-  town-,  ami  Nt  liraska 
<'ity  and  I'lattj-tiioulh  had  lMi<  tH>'  towns  ,if  -mne  -i/.e  when 
t  In-  lands  Were  formally  throw  n  o|>,  ii  to  .s<  ttl.  rs.  Tin-  llrst 
<irL:niii/atioii  of  the  country  hy  the  famous  Kun'sas-Neliraska 
UiU  in  1854  inaile  one  Territory  f>f  all  tiif  n-^-ioii  lu  twreii 
pnrallel  40',  the  summit  of  the  IJtK-ky  .Mountain-,  th.'  (  un- 

a*Ia  line.  Mid  the  .Missouri  river.    Fr        1n>;{  to  the 

truct  was  nothing'  in  fm  i  l  ut  Indian  <  ouiitry.  kno«ti  on 
the  fitatutp-lKKiks  as  Louisiana  T'Tritory  ilsi).">;,  or  the  Ter- 
ritory i.f  .Missouri  i1h12).  The  Territorial  form  of  ^-o\<  rii- 
ineilt  lasted  from  1K*>4  to  I'^HT.  dnruij;  whu  h  the  cupitfil 
-was  at  Omi»ha,  ami  seltleim  i.i  -  u'n  w  wi  -twnrd  from  the 
Missouri  slowly.  With  sladh'HHl  in  IWiT  ramc  also  Die 
l  iiioii  I'aeitic  ttailway,  and  a  clmn);?  of  the  eapital  to  I.in- 
oidn,  where  it  has  sinee  remained.  \Vith  the  exeeptioti  of 
tlic  cotitnjversy  over  one  of  the  eln  tora]  votes  at  tho  time 
of  tlw  uNsitleutial  election  of  \H'S,  tliere  havo  b«ea  few  iia- 
portaot  eTcnto  In  tin  nocnt  hiitoiy  of  the  State. 
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AlITBOKmE.s,  Puhliealions  of  the  State  Bonid  of  Agri- 
4*altore,  State  HurtieulturHl  Society,  Bureaa  of  t^tmr 
tistics,  reports  of  Statu  olTicera,  itatntea,  and  MbUgatioiis 
of  the  Stale  Historical  S<M  ietj;  cenms  of  U.  Si,  boUatins 
«nd  three  vdomcs  for  inim);  J.  A.  Barrett,  iTMofw  and 
Oovmment  of  A'dmuka  (Uacolii,  1891);  Jobiuna,  i7w- 
iory  of  ivUraala;  Jftikmka  StaU  Oautleer  for  1808. 

Jay  Ajiofl  Barrett, 
Nebraska  City:  dty;  capital  of  Ot^w  n...  Xel..  (for  lo 
cHtion  of  county,  see  maii  of  Nel.raska,  ref.  ll-lh;  on  the 
M issouri  river,  and  the  Burlinjrton  and  the  Mo.  Par.  mil- 
ways;  44  milee  8.  of  OmaliH,  *)7  miles  E.  of  Lini  oln;  i  l,- 
-vntion  aboTe  sea-leTel,  907  lo  972  feet.  The  riv,  r  h.  re  has 
two  artna,  which  ans  cnwiMil  hy  a  p<>ntof)n  hrid^e  that  i .  st 
If  IH.OOO,  and  by  a  steel  railway  bridgp  thai  f<^[  f  I.inn»,ih>i). 
The  city  contains  17  ohurclie!«,  a  hitrh  sehiM.l,  lo  pniiii,-. 
su-hool  buildings,  tlic  State  School  for  the  Hlind,  Homan 
4.'atholic convent,  If.  S.  Govi'ninient  buihlihi:.  pulilie  Hluarv. 
hiMpital,  8  national  banks  with  cotnhineil  r;i|riiiil  of  iji^iK).- 
OOO.  a  State  bank  with  a  capital  of  ^."»<».IHK».  and  a  monthlv, 
4  daily,  and  5  weekly  periiMlieab.  The  imlusirial  estuMish- 
mt-nta  include  two  larjfe  |Mirk-n»ckin;;  phuits,  ext.nsivf 
stook-yanis,  colore  spirits  and  aleohol  distillerr,  flour  and 
start'h  mills,  vitnfied  briek-works.  several  breweries,  foun- 
dries, and  machine^hoiKi,  creamery,  caunini;-works,  boiler- 
marble-yards,  plow  and  wagon  factoriee,  Imnber- 
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celestial  obirets  eharaci en/ei 
i:  the 


yar<ls,  and  ]>lanin^'-mills.  Tlic  city  is  in  the  center  nt  a 
rich  corn  and  fruit  belt,  and  has  adispiate  st'wem^'e.  (;n», 
elei^tric - liehc,  water,  fire  department,  and  !>treet  -  railway 
serrioee.  Poit.(1880)4»l»;  (1W>)  11,941 :  (liMMh  t.:$so. 

Editor  ok  "  News." 

Nebnelwdnex'iar  [from  Heb.  n'bukhad  netstsar,  appar. 
the  prince  of  the  god  Nabo  or  Ifeniury;  but  the  form  in 
Jer.  xlix.  28  (Nebochadiuiai)  agnea  more  nearly  with  that 
found  on  the  euneifona  moDamanta,  IftAn-kudurri-iutirf 
Nebo,  d^iend  the  ciown] :  the  great  eat  of  the  KinsB  of  Bab- 
ylon, son  and  aaoceflaor  of  NabopolasBar,  the  founder  of  the 
i  tnpire;  waa  of  maniageable  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
revolt  against  Asqrria  (b.  c.  635),  at  which  time  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was  betrot)^ed  to  him ;  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  commanded  the  Babrlonian  auxiliaries  m 
Cvaxares's  war  against  Lydia,  and  to  nave  brought  the  hue* 
tilities  to  a  close  by  his  mediation  on  the  occarion  of  the 
famous  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales,  a.  c.  610 ;  regained  Car- 
chemish  on  the  Eanbrataa  firom  the  E^ptian  king  606; 
subjugated  Syria  ana  Palestine,  carrying  tne  principal  Jews 
into  captivit V  in  the  same  year ;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
604;  b4»iegcd  Tyre  fi08;  completed  the  ndnction  of  Jndasa 
586 ;  destroyed  Tyre  after  a  »ege  of  thirteen  years  685;  ii^ 
vaded  and  ravaged  Egypt  some  years  later ;  rebuilt  in  m 
splendid  manner  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia;  con- 
structed vast  temples,  aqueducts,  and  palac«>,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  testify  to  their  grandeiir.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
most  suooessful  and  the  most  p«iwerful  monarch  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon.  Of  his  insanity  and  the  events 
prM'cding  it  we  have  no  other  account  than  from  the  book 
of  DanieX  though  numerous  inscriptions  tell  as  about  bis 
occupations  at  home.  D.  about  561.  See  Rawlinson'b  Five 
Great  Monarehien;  also  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Ncbniw  [=  liat.,  i>!iir.  of  nf6  f//(i,  cloud  ;  cf.  ftr. 

ihhii.f-  :  O.  II.  (ierm,  ttili\it\  :  a  class  of 
1  tiv  a  certain  cloudy  iispcct  n  - 
s4'inliliiij;  the  lijrht  of  the  Milky  Way  or  the  Mni:'  I'-itnc 
cloud-s  or  in  numerous  cas^-s  the  diffuMNl  ll>:ht  of  a  coniei's 
.tail.  By  means  of  powerful  telesoo|H'S  many  ImmUcs  having 
this  nebulous  app-arance  can  be  shown  to  he  merely  clusters 
of  apparently  faint  stars,  but  it  dcH's  not  .seem  at  jireM-iit  im- 
proper to  treat  of  cluster*  and  nelnihe  under  one  general 
iiami — nebula-.  The  nebula'  are  ilistiiijfuished  from  the 
fixed  stars  by  their  ai'jiarent  diameter,  since  the  latter  lNHlii>8 
appear,  evi'n  under  tlie  irreate.st  nmgnifving  powers,  without 
sciisililc  nui>;nilude.  They  are,  on  llie  other  hand,  dis- 
liiitruishcd  from  the  plam  tary  ami  conietary  disks,  not  only 
by  their  [KH'iiliar  liistiT,  but  bv  their  immoliility,  siix'e,  as 
yet,  a  proper  motion  ha.s  iK>t  ^ie<'n  demoii-lnited  for  any 
nebula  except  the  trifid  {(I.  ('.  4:i.'y)),  nlthiiufrh  i  hantres  are 
known  to  have  ot'cnrreil  within  tin'  li.idy  of  one  nehula  and 
lM  rha]>s  olliers.  (See  Holdcn  in  .Sillimun's  ,1;/,,  Jour.,  May, 
INTIi.i  (In  ai  count,  therefore,  of  ihrir  fixity,  it  has  always 
l>ecn  coiisidcri  d  that  the  nctiulie  liclnui;  to  the  regions  of 
space  very  far  reitioviil  from  our  -olar  sy-leiii.  Ktiow  leilge 
of  these  celestial  Ijinlies  has  licen  jKfuliarly  di  peiident  upon 
the  SI),  ,  fill  eonstnictioii  of  large  tcles^Mpi  s,  and  is  there- 
fore almost  exclusively  the  result  of  the  labors  of  niiKlcm 
astriiiioiners,  beginning  with  Sir  William  Herschel. 

The  term  "olondr  stars  "  is  first  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  Ptolemy,  but  eacli  of  the  five  objects  -m  nnined  by  him  is 
now  known  to  l»e  a  coarse  cluster  of  slurs,  e.isily  resolvable 
into  its  elements  by  feeble  teliwopes.  The  .Ariitiuu!  Mstroiii»- 
mer  Sufi  in  the  mirldle  of  the  tenth  century  iuak>  -  rm'tition 
of  the  Magellatiii- clouds  and  of  the  .\  ndromccia  m  lniln.  The 
f^rsf  rtMrinlcd  lelescoj.ic  ohKervaiiou  "t  a  true  nebula  is  by 
Simon  .Munus,  who  m  li(l2  had  iippropriately  described  the 
great  nehula  in  Ainlroiui-da  as  aiiju-aring  to  the  naked  ey« 
like  the  tlame  of  a  caurlh-  seen  fiirough  a  seini-l ransparent 
sheet  of  horn.  In  \^^•'>^i  Huyghens  nsorded  the  iliscovery 
of  a  similar  nebulous  twidy  in  Orion,  whic  h  had  been  cii.>*. 
coveriil  without  the  use  of  a  lelesi'opc  by  Cysal  in  lOIH. 
The  largest  general  lone.-iio!!  of  uehuhe  previous  to  the 
timeof  .Sir  William  llers<  hel  wa-s  that  jiuhlisln'd  by  Messier, 
whose  first  calalogue  ( I  771 )  contained  45  nebuhe  and  clus- 
ter^«:  whih'  his  second  and  thini  catalogues  H'mtn.  dfs 
Tfm/iK.  17's:t  and  1 7S p.,  contained  llCt.  .sir  William  Ib  rwhel 
discovcreil  se  veral  thou-and  new  nebula-  and  cluslcni,  the 
places  of  whioli,  with  apiiropriatc  des<  rijition.s.  were  com- 
municated by  him  tii  the  Ijoyal  SH  iely  of  Lonflon  in  tim-e 
successive  ic  un iirs — in  1 786.  l.WX>  new  neliul.T  and  <  lu-ters ; 
in  1789.  additional  nebula^  and  clusters:  and  in  IKKi.a 
third  eatakv«w  of  MM  of  these  bodiea.  The  nest  gnat  worit 
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is  due  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel.  »on  of  Sir  William,  who 
in  1825  to  1830.  with  b  21>-fo«t  n-flwlnr,  rvvisitl  a  portion 
of  the  work  "f  his  futher  in  the  northern  heinisphere,  com- 
piling a  fatalogiio  uf  2,30fl  nebulir,  of  which  500  were  new. 


Fia.  1.— Thr  nebula  In  Orion  HI  I'.  Uonfti. 

lie  then  tran!>-tM>rt«(l  his  telewope  and  other  ap[>arat us  in  1883 
to  the  Ca(w  of  iiwMl  Ho|H'.  and  devoietl  the  years  1H84  to  IHliS 
inclusive  to  a  "  telescopic  supp'cy  of  the  whole  surfwe  of  the 
heavens."  Of  the  seven  portions  into  which  this  grwt  work 
was  divided,  the  flrst,  on  the  nelnila*  of  tiic  st>utlieni  heavens, 
contained  a  calalo^e  of  2.04!)  neliida>,  of  which  alK)ut  SOO 
were  new.  Some  of  the  ni-liul»>  in  the  soulhern  hunilsphore 
oUserved  by  Sir  John  Herschel  had  also  Ijecn  c«talojpie<l  by 
Dunlop,  wh(i  in  \H2H  Un>\  prcM-ntcd  to  the  Koyal  SM-iety  a 
catalogue  (full  of  errors,  however)  of  62V  nebula»  and  clusteni 
observeil  al  pArninHlta. 

KquHlly  brilliant  were  (he  lalM>rs  of  William  I*ars<m«, 
Karl  of  llos.sc,  who  apnlied  reflei'ting  telescoiK-s  of  ',\  and  6 
fwt  diameter  and  30  anil  M  feel  fin-al  length  to  the 
stmly  of  the  nebuln-.  and  who  directed  his  efforts  rather  to 
the  minute  study  of  inten-sting  objwts  than  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  ones,  Ilesides  .•(••veral  earlier  smaller  pajHTS. 
he  commuiiicate^i  in  the  Philitmphiml  Trnntuictiona  for 
1H44  and  iK'tO  the  results  of  his  examinations  of  several 
of  the  nebula*  ob^erve<l  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  in  this 
pap'r,  among  other  interesting  olii'uomena.  aiuiouneed  the 
existence  of  spiral  nebuln*.  Further  ultscrvHlioiis  were  pul>- 
lished  by  him  in  1H(]1)  and  IHAt.  'I'lit-  astronomical  latiors 
of  the  Karl  of  I{os.m>  have  Inm-ii  worthily  continued  by  his 
eldest  son.  K<|U«lly  effective  were  the  lab<)rs  of  I<ak«4'll, 
who  by  the  establishment  of  a  inagniHceiit  n'tks'tor  of  4 
tvvl  a|>crlun*  at  .Malta  contributed  greatly  to  thiN  branch 
of  aslroiiomy.  The  Mrmoirs  uf  the  lioynl  Aitrnnomiral 
Siiriety,  vols,  xviii.,  xxxvi..  contain  his  work  on  this  subject, 
as  Well  iLs  that  of  his  a.ssislant  Mr.  .Marth.  who  dis<'oven>(l 
almilt  (WK)  new  nebuhe.  The  great  ri'fleclors  at  Melbourne, 
.\ustralia.  and  at  Paris  and  Touloustr,  France,  are  also  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  nebula*. 

While  the  British  observers  of  nebnln-  have  preferred  the 
UM>  of  large  relle^-tors,  thoyeof  other  nations  have  l>een  slow 
to  ailopt  tlieiu  ;  the  nui<>l  im|H>rlant  observations  made  by 
others  in  whieh  reflwtors  have  U-cn  us»'d.  at  least  so  far 
as  yet  published,  are  contained  in  the  memoir  of  K. 
Maiujii,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  primed  in  the  -wventh  vol- 
ume of  thi  TranMietiona  of  fne  Amfrican  I'hiltMuphical 
Soeiriy. 

The  most  comprehensive  list  of  nebula-  an<l  clusters  that 
ha-i  as  yet  been  |iublislif<i  is  the  (teiieral  ('Htalogue  of  Sir 
John  lierschel  in  the  I'liUumtphicul  Triinmrliiiiinui  18tt4, 
in  which  work  he  has  combined  in  one  catalogiK-  all  (he 
otkserved  positions  of  iiebiilH>  accessible  to  him  in  lRft:t.  to 
the  numl>er  of  .5.07V,  whi«-h  tiv  a  comprehensive  system  of 
refen'ncea  and  synonvm*  enables  one  to  recogniz*'  by  whom 
a  given  nebula  was  first  ob<i<-rved,  ami  what  is  its  general 
a]ip('»r«iii-<>.  Since  the  publication  of  this  catalogue  a  great 
nuiiilK<r  of  adilitional  nebulir  have  l»cen  obnTVcd,  which  are, 
however,  so  faint  as  to  be  visible  only  in  the  most  jtowerful 


telescopes.  Herschel  classified  both  nebuhe  and  clusten 
into  onlers,  defined  tiy  (heir  actual  shafies.  Thus  we  h«Te 
first,  circular :  second,  elliptic  :  third,  annidar ;  frmrth,  long 
or  my-UJce;  fifth,  spiral ;  and  sixth,  very  irregular  nebul*'. 


Fio.  S.— Tbe  spiraJ  nebula  SI  M  Canum  Veoatlcorum  i  Earl  of  I{om\ 

Evidene<>8  are  at  hand  of  slight  variations  in  brightnMs, 
siee,  and  form  of  a  few  nebula*.  The  frequent  o<-currenc« 
of  double  nebulip  suggests  the  classification  of  these  objects 
in  this  regard,  and  we  find  in  (he  (lenenil  Catalogue  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  out  of  5.079  objects,  of  which  4,050  are  un- 
rea)lved  or  tnie  nebula-,  221)  double  nebula-.  49  triple,  30 

?uadru]<le,  and  11  more  or  less  complex  multiple  nebulu-. 
•'Arrest  remarks  that  among  nebida-  the  double  and  prrib- 
ably  binary  nct)ula'  occur  more  frequently  than  do  similar 
stellar  combinations  in  coni|>ari$on  with  the  total  number 
of  fixed  stars. 

The  application  of  siiectrum  analysis  to  these  bo<!ies  af- 
fords another  system  or  classification.  This  difficult  l>r»nrh 
of  olkscrval ional  astronomy  we  owe  to  William  Huggins 
F.  li.  S.,  <»f  liondon,  who  in  Aug.,  1H64.  flr>t  (unuil  his  deli- 
cate sjie<  troscof»e  and  mo<lerately  |iowerful  refrwting  tele- 
8Co|>e  u[mn  the  planetary  nebula*.  S«-cchi.  d'Am-st,  and,  (o 
a  less  ex(ent,  a  few  others,  but  t-sp'cially  Rrt>dichin  of  Mos- 
cow and  the  younger  John  Henw-liel.  have  nls<i  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  subjwt.  !(  is  ap|>ur<-iit  from  the 
oliservat ions  of  these  spe<'trosc-oiiis(s  that  among  the  nebular 
there  are  s<une  whose  spH'c(nt  liave  thi-  characteristics  be- 
huiging  to  the  spectra  of  gast-s,  and  this  alnxn^t  entirt-lv 
irn-spe<-tive  of  the  apftarent  n-solvability  or  stellar  nature 
of  the  nebulous  mass.  Other  nebula-  have  the  cfpially  char- 
acteristic siK-t'tra  peculiar  to  glowing  solids.  In  a  third 
and  numerous  class  of  nebula*  we  j>la<'e  all  those  whose 
siMHTtra  combine  (he  characteristics  of  iRith  the  prece<ling 
classes.  The  relative  motions  of  (ho  earth  and  some  nebulie 
are  alsf)  iiulicatcd  by  Iluggins's  later  oljservations.  Photog- 
ranhv  has  alni  been  aiiplie<l  with  success  to  the  study  of 
nelrtiln*.  and  has  revealed  |m-<-uI- 
ianties  which  were  not  olherwise 
observed.  Foremost  in  (his 
branch  of  research  is  Isaat-  HoIh 
erts.  F.  H.  S. 

The  <'onsideration  of  the  im- 
perceptible grailation  that  exis(s 
as  we  pass  from  the  faintest, 
most  dinus4>.  and  nuist  irregular, 
by  inst-nsil>le  grBilB(ions.  tlown  (o 
the  well-definiHl.  brigh(est.  and 
smalles(  of  the  plsnetary  neb- 
ulre,  led  Sir  William  llcnw-hel  to 
imagine,  most  imturallv.  thai  the 
fixe<l  stars,  oursun.  hiuI  (he  plan- 
ets of  our  sf>lnr  sys(em  were  but  the  results  of  the  system- 
atic operaiions  of  evolution  by  means  of  which  inhabit- 
able worlds  enilowe<l  wi(h  warmth,  light,  and  life  were 
brought  for(h  out  of  primitive  and  gaseous  matter;  and, 
however  much  of  hypothesis  may  be  inherent  In  such  a  sy*- 


Fio.  8.— The  annular  nebula 
5T  M  Lyre  i  Earl  of  Hour  ■■ 
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tem  an  this,  or  however  littio  ground  there  niaj  have  been 
for  iH-lief  in  the  nebular  hy{M>theMis  as  first  advanced  by 
Herschel,  and  subsequently  elaborated  by  Laplace,  thera 


Fio.  i  —Till-  K'r'-at  iirbiila  in  Andrumeda  iU.  P.  B«nd». 


would  «em  at  the  present  day  to  lie  no  reason  to  reject  all 
of  its  prui>usitiun8.   Sec  Nkbular  IItpotiiksis. 

Clkteland  Abbe. 

Nebular  Hjrpothenift:  the  modem  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  stars  and  planets.  The  idea  that  the  earth  was,  in 
some  way.  formed  or  create<l  by  the  collection  and  arran^- 
raent  of  matter  originally  in  a  chaotic  st«t«  seems  to  have 
been  a  (>art  of  the  heritage  of  our  race,  lM>ing  familiar  even 
in  prehistoric  times.  The  flnrt  verse  of  the  ImwIc  of  Genesis 
mav  be  cited  as  an  indication  of  this;  Iml  it  wa.s  impossible 
to  form  any  scientific  Iwsis  for  such  a  theory  until  after  the 
discovery  of  universal  gravitation.  I'erhajw  Swedcniwrg 
has  as  gootl  a  right  as  any  other  to  t>e  n'ganlfd  as  flr^t  to 
auffgest  the  modem  thet)ry.  The  a<.'cord  of  his  work  with 
rewnt  ideas,  however,  was  more  in  his  dem-ription  of  the 
succession  of  the  phenomena  than  in  his  r»'ference  to  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  for  although  Sir  Istuw  Newton  pub- 
liahoJ  his  Principin  before  .Swe<lenU)rg  wrt)le,  it  does  not 
appear  that  gravitation  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  specu- 
lations of  the  latter. 

The  German  philosopher  Kant  is  very  generally  regarded 
an  the  actual  founder  of  the  nebidar  hy(><>the<is,  Wcaiise  he 
reached  it  btith  inductively,  by  a  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  solar  system,  and  4le<luctively,  by  showing  how  gravita- 
tion could  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  system  from 
nebulous  matter,  lie  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  hy- 
pothesis explains  the  fact  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
satellites  are  all  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and  that 
the  revolutions  both  aroiinil  the  sun  and  on  their  axes  are 
all  in  the  same  direction.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not 
true  of  the  satellites  of  Trarius  and  Neptune,  but  Kant  was 
not  acquainted  with  thosi-  ImmUps.  To  explain  this  wmmon 
direction  of  motion,  Kant  aisuine.s  that  all  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  bo<lies  of  our  sf>lar  svstem  were  fomied 
were,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  resolved  into  their  original 
elements,  and  fllled  all  that  region  of  the  universe  in  which 
these  bodies  now  move.  Kant,  however,  was  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  mechani<ts  t<i  show  clearly  how 
this  condensation  of  the  original  matter  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  planets  performing  rt>volutioiis  iKith  around 
the  central  body  and  on  their  own  axes.  Ho  did  not  con- 
fiiio  himself  to  the  solar  system,  iitit  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  galaxy  seemed  to  be  a  system  som«"what  of  the  same 
kind,  thus  assigning  to  the  hyiMvthesis  the  widest  possible 

Iierschel  reached  the  same  conclusions  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way,  by  his  telest-opic  examinations  of  the  nebula". 
He  founil  that  no  sharp  line  could  b«'  drawn  Wtween  the 
nebtilc  pntperly  so  calleil.  which  seemed  !<>  Ihj  com|>osed 
wholly  of  glowing  vapor,  anil  clusters  of  stars.  These  two 
claattcs  of  bodies  seemed  to  shade  into  each  other  by  insensi- 


ble gradations.  He  therefore  conceived  that  the  stars  are 
formed  by  the  actual  condensation  of  nebula*. 

The  author  to  whom  the  hypothesis  has  been  most  fre- 
quently reJemnl  is  Laplace,  "the  fact  that  he  was  antici- 
pated by  Kant  having  been  very  generally  overl(M)ked.  Like 
Kant,  he  concluded  that  the  remaikaole  uniformity  jn  the 
directions  of  the  Mtation  of  the  planets  coulil  not  have  been 
the  result  of  chance.  Ue  had  the  great  advant^ige  over 
Kant  of  being  a  master  of  the  mathematical  theorv  of  the 
rotation  of  bodies,  and  therefore  better  (jualifled  than  his 
predecessor  to  show  how  such  rotations  might  originate. 
He  begins,  however,  not  with  an  assunu>d  miiform  nebulous 
mass,  as  Kant  and  others  did,  but  with  the  sun  it#elf,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fiery  atmosphere,  which  extcndwl  lieyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  solar  system.  Tliis  atmosphere  con- 
sisted of  the  elements  which  now  form  the  planets  and  sat- 
ellites; and  he  showe<l  how,  by  its  grwlual  cooling  and  con- 
densation, combined  with  a  slow  axial  rotation,  successive 
rings  would  be  formed  which  would  tliems»'lves  gradually 
condense  into  "platu'ts  and  satellites.  The  zone  of  asteroids 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  explained  by  supposing  that, 
owing  to  the  gtnieral  uniformity  of  the  particular  ring 
which  formed  these  botlies,  it  did  not  condense  around  a 
•ingle  nucleus,  but  contracted  into  a  great  number  of  small 
bodies. 

Since  then  the  most  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  is  Her- 
bert Spencer,  who  has  made  the  hypothesis  a  jiart  of  his 
general  theory  of  evolution,  and  shown  how  the  process  by 
which  nebulous  matter  condensed  into  planets  was  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  generation  and  growth  of 
animals,  and  in  the  whole  tendency  of  progressive  natural 
changes. 

The  most  interesting  question  suggested  by  the  hypothe- 
sis is  as  to  what  extent  it  can  be  con.Mdered  as  proveJi.  The 
most  we  can  say  is  that  a  number  of  natural  phenomena 
point  to  it,  or  arc  explained  by  it,  but  tliat  no  one  of  them 
can  lie  considered  as  actually  proving  it.  It  must,  however, 
1)6  admitted  that  if  we  are  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  solar 
svstem  otherwise  than  by  the  arbitrary  flat  of  the  Creator, 
this  is  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered.  It  explains 
the  fact  that  the  Earth  {q.  v.)  is  an  intensely  hot  bodv,  only 
the  surface  of  which  has  cooled  off.  It  explains  also  the 
origin  of  the  sun's  supply  of  heat,  and  shows  why  our  cen- 
tral luminary  did  not,  like  the  earth,  cease  to  give  off  lu  at 
ages  ago.   See  £.\ERaY.  S.  Newcomb. 

Nece'dah:  village:  Juneau  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  6-D) ;  on  the  Yellow 
river,  and  the  Chi.,  Mil.  and  St.  P.  and  the  Chi.  and  N.  W. 
railways  ;  19  miles  N.  of  Manston,  the  county-seat,  and  147 
miles  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  built  up  around  a  high 
bluff,  in  an  agricultural  and  lumlier  region;  contains  four 
churches,  public,  high,  and  gra<led  schools,  and  a  weekly 
news|»aper;  and  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  cranberry 
cultivation,  milling,  and  the  nianufa<-ture  of  pine  and  hard- 
wood lumber.   Pop,  (1880)  1,475:  (IWK))  1.708;  (1900)  1.20«. 

Editor  of  "  Ueflblica.v." 

Necessity  fviS  0.  Fr.  from  Lat.  neees'tHas,  deriv.  of  b«- 
Cf»  »e,  necessary,  unavoidable] :  in  philosophy,  the  name  of  a 
dwtrine  whi«'h  treats  (<  the  essential  relation  which  a  being 
has  toward  another.  It  has  importance  theologically,  mor- 
ally, and  scientiflcally.  On  it  binge  the  questions  of  God, 
fn'edom.  and  immortality,  their  solutions  being  determined 
adlrniatively  or  negatively  acconling  to  the  is\>e  of  necessity 
which  is  asHume<l  as  pre^lominant  in  the  universe.  Thrc« 
kinds  or  s|K'cies  of  necessity  mav  Ije  enumerated  a**  inchnl- 
ing  the  manifold  distinctions  un<ler  this  head  :  («)  Phynieul 
or  cauiial  nfCf/uiHy.  whereby  a  soinewliat  is  subwi-t  to  ex- 
ternal constraint,  determined  to  l>e  what  it  is  by  another 
out4(ide  it.  This  necessity  is  founded  on  causation,  and  is 
known  also  under  such  designations  as  fate  (tlftapfUyii  of  the 
St4>ics),  destiny  (fifrfs<rf7aa  congfquentts  of  the  Schwimen), 
natural  seUftion  (as  un<lersto<Kl  by  the  ancient  Ejuciireans 
and  atomi.sis:  the  Darwinian  meaning  of  this  term  implii>s 
various  degrees  of  self-activity  and  reaction  against  the  en- 
vironment, and  thus  suggests  rree<lom  rather  than  necessity); 
and  such  enithi-ts  as  material,  natural,  blind,  brute  are  given 
to  it.  (/')  Loiiicnl  or  mhglantinl  ntctssity,  called  also  ideal 
or  formal,  absolute,  "  metaphysical  or  mathematic-al  "  (Leil»- 
nitz),  nrrrHMttuti  coMtquentiw  (Schoolmen),  is  variously  de- 
fined as  "that  which  can  not  but  lie  in  the  nature  of  things"; 
"connecti(m  lietween  parts  of  mental  or  verbal  tiroposit  ions  "; 
"that  the  opposite  of  which  implies  contratliction."  This 
form  of  necessity  is  founded  on  substantiality,  "the  connec- 
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tion  of  existence  ami  pssi'iiit,"  Htid  is  ni>t  »  sulju-tiive  ne-  1 
ci-oity,  till'  opixwili'  I'f  w  iiH'li  is  iiK'Miu  cis  alilc.  ulii.l,  >>-''<iiiiily,  | 
llie  L'oiiiiiiioii  also  of  <it)jfi'Li\ !■  rt'HliIy.  It  is  cifiui'litii-il  in  I 
•' lu-eossjiry  truths"  or  •' iir<-i'ssarv  ult-iis."  the  run!  mry  of 
which  t'lwi  nut  lie  c'onci'i vrd.  i,/-}  ^tonti  ur  ii  ttdltiijii  'il  iiffv^- 
nlu  is  rii'liiii'ii  u**  "  ■•uniH't'tirdi  nf  vu<i  hikI  ru'-iiiis."  ■■  innral 
obrigiiti',111  or  ciitis^'ii-nci-."' ■■  I  hut  lif  iiKit  i\ I's."  ■•  r  tmt  nf  ra- 
tional detoruuniitinu  ur  fn'cil' im."  It  is  ciillcii  in  )ts  vnrmus 
phaflfts  "  (•at«»}nincal  inijiumUic  "  (Kant  ,  ••  li\|..ii!M:*tieal  ne- 
ctisity"'  ^applie4l  l»v  Leibtiitz  I  :  in  in.  dutoriuina- 
tiimi,  •■ 'nirnilinif  l'riivi«l»>ru'e "  \nfnift,ta  i.f  tin-  Sinit-s).  It  is 
finiinli'il  nn  FinaTCaiiM',  nml  I'mlniirrs  |ilia-i-s  of  iiianifesta- 
tiiin  within  the  f«»n<<"i'Hisin-s>  nf  mim.  us  well  us  tln>t4«  Imwii 
upon  the  (iivinc  will;  hi'iicc  Ihr  wi.h-  illlTcri'iicfs  in  tilt- 
atx<ve  ili-flriit ions  imii  ciiilhcts.  ly(ii;ir;ii  n.r.-s-it y,  us  the 
distinctIM-  cluirncti-rist  ii-  ..f  II  jirmrt  truth,  was  tirst  .-nunci- 
ated  by  I-t  ilmit/,  (Acjbiwij"  is.,  ami  afli  r«apl  niii'ie 

theba(«)s(tf  the  critical  aysttm  l)y  Kant.  In  hi-  I'niic  of 
i*ur*  li'iiniiii  Kaiit  pliu'es  thr  l  atcgory  Ni-cfs>»iLy  afu<r 
Ih&v  lif  !'•  issiliility  jind  lu  alit  v.  ii«  forming  their  identity. 
A  n-alitv  which  has  nnri'ah/i'<!  ji-«<»ibiiiti»>*  ift  <'ontinp>nt 
ttiiis  is  hvrtul's  thmiv'ht).  whilr  a  nality  that  has  r'-tili/<-ii  all 
of  Its  |.()-sil,ilii i,  s  is  11  iir.-i'ssurs'  hi-iij;,'.  anil  l  an  ii' it  I'f  <»t h.-r- 
WlBi',  having'  nil  nthi-r  p. i-sil.ilii ii  s  ;  this  tnaki'-  tlir  snhi-iL'  of 
ri'lllllv  cii'-xtclisiM- w  Ith  tlir  sph.Tf  iif  p.  .s-.]liiUlv.  liifv  wtio 
W/t  llfJ  fihysicjil  iir  tnat'Tlal  lici  i-ssil  v  us  t  hi;  hlffhcst  i>rinci- 
phr,  il  ciinsisti-nt,  inaki'  (hHl  to  In-  a  liliinl  luri-e,  niinci  to  be 
an  oiuaiiatinii  from  nmtti  r.  aiiii  <ii.-ny  fn  isiMni  and  iruinor- 
tHlity.  Thcvwlii.  iiiaki-  mural  or  t.'h-.ilu>;iL'ai  iiitfivsity  the 
first  priiicipjc  hiil'l  (io'l  to  he  p.'rsoiial.  and  intt'rprut  nature 
atid  histurv  as  -tau'i'-  iii  ihi'  ruali/jit n .ii  of  fre*>.  persiinal  bo- 
inp-.  lyi'ui  -al  nii'sviis  IS  hohl  to  lir  Kh  ntiral  wiiIiGchI's 
moral  n.-.Tssit  y  liy  PsTcholi)i;ic44lly,  (tciceplion 

of  tn-f.  s-itv  nuirks  i-ntranri'  into  (ho  stage  of  roflt-<'tiou. 
Sfii»e-|Kn'>  rpl iiiii  pf-rri'ivi  s  no  n.  ri»!*«ity  ;  to  it  a)l  is  contin- 
pi'llt.  I*jwn  indiviilnal  is  to  it  iinh'p.-inh-nr  and  \aliii  hy  it- 
Self.  Withmit  trnii^  i-iiilitn,'  i-\)>ri'ii  uee  nUe  eau  ni»t  (M.-rc'cive 
nL><>i*ssity(ultiiiiiii,'h  thi~  is  limii  il  by  Oooatn.  the  great  nomi- 
nalist). Refl'.-i't  il  111  throiii.-!iiiiit  all  iUi  stages  is  dominated  by 
the  iiji'ii  of  lie.  Lssity.  Karh  tliiiii,'  is  dependent  upon  others 
— upon  ail  otiier*.  in  this  priiiLiple  are  eootained  antino- 
mies or  unavoidable  contradictions  whit  li  it  is  the  i.1.j-  i  t  of 
philosophy  »f>  »dve.  The  proee.<w  of  their  evtilulimi  nii'l  ■.njii- 
tion  is  1  alh-il  ,liii,',rlie.  IJy  it  the  subsidiary  cimracl.  r  of 
physical  incisjsky  may  l>e  shown.  It  proves  to  be  m/iy  a 
phase  in  the  process  of  mora)  or  li'lroli  ii,-iri«l  in-rc  s-;ty.  m  hli-L 
19  implied  in  free  will.  The  folhr.vini,'  is  an  outlirw  of  the 
dialectic  statement  of  the  attitinlr--  sui  cessively  a^ssumed  bv 
coii.«M-iousnpw«  toward  necessity:  in)  All  thinpi  are  necessi- 
tal'  il;  >'ai  h  is  nci'essitated  by  the  totality  of  n  uiln  ions ; 
beuri'  wliaii'Vi  r  in.  must  be  as  it  is, and  under  tli.'  coiuliutms 
can  II"!  hi- oihi  rwHo.  (This  is  the  stanii|M>int  of  complete 
fttlalistn  ;  its  ini'oiiipliii'ness  and  inaflfjiiateness  is  seen 
wh.'ii  a]<]i]i.'ii  to  explain  rhauL,'-'.)  (>i:  Things  change — 
sotiu'thin;:  n«'\v  (M';,'ins  arid  s- iiijet  hing  old  irfiseji;  at'continii- 
to  the  priiiciplo  of  ncn  ssity.  the  new  must  1"-  ii'-r<---ilali-l 
hy  thr  toliility  of  cDnilitiiiiis,  jii»t  as  the  o.d  wu-s.  If  IIil' 
^Jirni'  totality  .<f  ronditious  in-i  '-s~;iiit,  s  itnth  stales  (the  new 
and  ihf  oldj,  il  fnllows  that  it  is  adapii  d  to  l>oth.  and  hence 
itidilTerent  to  each  :  it  allow-  one  in  pas;*  into  the  other.and 
theri-forp  iloes  not  absolutely  i  i 'lul il  ion  or  constrain  either. 
Henc«  there  must  be  two  totalities  if  roii.lii n ms.  nr  iniimi 
a  new  one  for  every  change  in  lh>-  world,  fur  !h<-  ti.'ality  of 
condition.s  indiid.  s  thr  rmlity  of  each  tiling,  and  th- rrf. tre 
changes  whenever  anytliuig  ctianges,  ir)  Since  evrry  ■  haiiL'e 
inviilves  change  in  the  totality  of  coniiiii.  us  ai  ■  or  liiiir  to 
the  principle  of  necessity,  and  in».smm  h  as  all  i  j^ti  riial  »e- 
ccsr^ity  is  inelu<le(l  within  the  loLuhty  of  mnilitions,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  totality  is  its  owtj  init  rnal  nrrr^ijiity,  movent  or 
chantres  it:i«df.  originates  it.s  own  m-tion,  is  ivni.sri  nut,  *|)on- 
taneity,  fri'<«doni.  The  pre.iupposil ion  lyni;:  behind  any 
form  of  physical  neees.sity  is  then»fi»re  s^df-deternii nation, 
which  b  dis«f4.Tert'4l  to  be  iaoral  Uijcessity  (divine  or  in  Uisl) 
wImo  cwaf  allj  oomidflnd.  Willun  T.  Uaxhib. 

Necho.  or  Neco  (Kgrnt.  y^kmi):  the  secotid  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  Kiiyptian  dynasty:  son  and  siic-ivss,,r  f)f  I'snm- 
nietichos  I.  lie  riile<l  from  610  to  .51*4  ii.  c.  Herodotus 
(ii.,  1.W;  iv..  J2)  relates  his  attempt  to  join  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal  through  the  Watli  Tuniilal.  whi<  h 
apparently  ff)!!owe<l  the  line  of  a  previous  waterway,  n«t- 
urai  or  art^lii  i.d,  that  existed  under  .Seti  I.  aiiil  ijuriisrs 
11.,  and  coincided  genenilly  with  the  fresh-water  canal  used 
dvriaf  tbe  coMtrucUou  of  tlie  Stict  CmuU.  U««o«)otiit  {ir^ 


43)  also  tells  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  Afrua  during 
the  rri^Mi  of  Nrch'i.  Necho  continued  tlie  intrrriBl  [xjIk  v 
of  liis  father  by  enroura^iiiif;  (in-ek  coli.nizjitiou  ainl  tmiic. 
Takiti^' advantHL'r  of  political  roinplirutioiis  in  th«  Eust.  h<> 
attempted  to  restorr  K^-yptian  power  in  Asia,  and  iu  6(lt$ 
B,  c.  he  nian-hrd  tliroii;;li  Palestine  to  Mr^rnliio.  where  h« 
met  thr  army  of  .Josiah,  King  ul  Judah  I'J  (  "hron.  wxr,  21- 
24).  lir  also  intrrvrned  in  the  t'olitnal  alTaii>  of  the 
Hebrews  (2  thron.  xsxvi,  l-4>.  Willi  ih.-  riM-  nf  liaby- 
Ionian  power  he  saw  his  swav  in  Asia  thr-ntrind  Hiid 
man'hed  to  Can'hemish,  where  he  met  Xeliurliadtirz/jir  in 
O'H,  and  was  routed.  In  spite  of  snlisru^iient  anpeals  for 
aid  from  the  Ilrhrrwsi,he  reinaiiud  in  Key  pt  during  the 
rvsi  of  liis  rn^'ii.  and  ilu-rr  hr  dini  in  .'j'.it  h.  ^.  Thr  tlireat- 
ened  invasion  of  Nebiutiadnezzar  wa^  deferred  till  ihe  reign 
of  ilophn <Apries),  in  567 B,c,        Charles  R.  Giixett. 

NMkAr:  •  river  of  Genawiv  ;  rising  in  the  Sc-hwarzwahl 
MoubtabM.  on  the  froDtkf  of  \VQrteml»erg  and  Baden.  It 
flowM  with  a  tortuous  course  of  210  miles  through  a  beauti- 
ful tract  of  land  l>clween  low,  vineclad  hills,  aiid  joins  the 
lihine  at  Mannheim.  It  receives*  from  the  left  theEoz  and 
from  the  right  the  Jaxt,  but  it  is  shallow  and  dUBeuH  ti 
iiavifHiion.    Its  basin  contains  4,9i80  sq.  miles. 

Necker,  J^cguES  :  French  j^tAtesman  ;  b.  at  Oenev*, 
S<  pi.  1732;  wen)  in  1747  to  i'aris  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank- 
iii^;-lioi!sr  ;  establishini  aderwunl  a  hininess  of  his  own,  and 
a<  i  uiniilated  a  great  fortune  during'  thr  Sr\rn  Yrar^'  «iir. 
In  1704  he  married  Suzanne  Cluiri  hixl,  by  wh.mi  hr  hiui 
one  daughter,  afterward  tin-  i  t  h  hnitrd  Mnic.  de  S'arl.  En- 
couraged by  hi-?  wife  lo  mark  out  for  himself  a  public 
caireer,  he  n  tirni  fi<»m  his  busine**.  !«ecured  the  iHwition  of 
syndic  or  director  in  the  French  Hast  India  ('om|kany,  and 
sulifie(|Uentlv  Ix^'i  nine  thr  diplomatic  rrprcsriiiat  i ve  of  Ge- 
neva in  I'nns.  lie  aniiiireil  great  authority  in  tlnancial  raat- 
trrs  hy  his  Khigr  on  ('iillH'rt  and  Eseai  .fur  lit  J,-'i;i\!iiln'n 
tt  if  (  'iini»iiri-i  (/'.«  tjitiins,  the  latter  work  Ik-ih^  an  attack 
on  the  CI  onoitiic  pcflicy  of  the  far  ahlrr  Turt,'!!!.  .\fi.  r  tlio 
removal  of  Tijri,'i  t  in,  1776  Xeeker  waa  oaUe<l  t«t  Utke  part 
in  thr  a<tniinist ration  of  the  finances,  and  after  the  sLort 
ttrlin:n;-trut;on  of  t'lugny  he  was  ap|H)int4>d  director-g*n- 
mjl  of  the  linani  rs  m  1777.  riidrr  his  dirrriioii  the  finan- 
I  lul  condition  was  in  somr  n-spis  ts  >;rcal  ly  improved.  The 
adininist  rat Ill  wa-  .systrinut i/rtl  ;  taxation  iiecame  more 
ccjuitable  and  public  contiiirtiee  was  rot^dvd,  though  his 
[KTsistent  borrowing  add e<i  greatly  to  the  national  dcht.  Hi* 
wife,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  his  Home  the  rendc/vons ,  ,f  »he 

?iolitical  and  literary  celebrities  of  the  tunc,  and  riialcd  the 
amous  Mme.  OeofTrin  as  the  mistress  of  a  salon.  A  eertaiii 
vanilv  in  his  lioniiii:,  hoswvcr.  imid<,)  him  disliked  l»y  the 
courtiers;  he  lost  the  fuvor  t»f  ilie  i|ueen  by  thwarting  her 
wishes,  and  after  the  publication  of  hi*  Com/tte  ftennu  au 
Hiti  mr  Um  Finance*  ar  PfUal  in  1781.  revealing  the  •vjndi- 
lion  of  the  trrusuiy,  he  wa.«  suddenly  di.Hmissni.  iic  re- 
luriad  to  Griiev,>i,  and  bought  Coppet,  an  estate  in  its.  vicin- 
ity, where  he  resided  for  several  yi  ars,  and  w  r.'tc  his  Admi- 
nintrntiim  */m  J/SnaurfM,  which  was  pubiislicci  in  1784.  He 
rt  i  irnril  to  I'arisin  17N7.  but  was  swion  banished  for  an  »t- 
Imi  k  w  hich  he  published  on  the  financial  policy  of  Calonne. 
Mr.-iuwhilc  the  administration  of  Fleury.  Calonne,  ami 
l.iinii  iiir  (!c  Uririiije  ha^l  brought  fiiianciat  matters  in 
{■'rani  r  1 1 1  a  crisis,  and  in  S'pt..  17H8,  Necker  was  recallefl 
and  inaiie  »-oiupli'uiier-general  and  Minister  of  State.  He 
was  rvgardeil  as  the  savior  of  France,  and  when  the  king 
once  m<»re  disiiusse<l  him.  on  July  11.  17'^it.  hc<misehede- 
cl-iicl  III  parlii  .piitr  in  a  royal  nirasure  hv  whiidi  the  con- 
.slilulioa  u(  liir  I  lord  eslatr  as  a  national  aAseinhly  was  to 
be  aniiihtlated,  I'.ii  is  rose  in  insurrection,  and  he  returned 
to  his  olllce  in  tnuiupii  after  a  hru  f  alispnce.  He  wa4s,  how- 
ever, a  good  bunker  rather  than  a  j;n  at  fmanci-  r.  and  -is  a 
stulesiiiiin  he  was  wholly  uneijuul  to  the  task  set  U.ft>re  him. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  was  com|i|ciely  outshone,  not 
only  in  fiolitieal  but  even  in  financial  <jii<  s<  hy  Mint- 
Ix'HU  ami  others,  and  when  he  resipicd  (Sept.  4.  17'.h>  he 
hud  entirely  lost  not  only  his  |>opuia!i[y  as  a  hero  of  fr.v- 
di  :n.  lull  also  the  n's|H>cl  he  enjoyed  as  a  flnioicial  .TurVc  rilv. 
lib  Uw  qliifterward  at  Coppet, and  du  d  t  here  Apr.i*.  iHi»4.  His 
I  (Eurrtii  ('umi)lilfX  were  publishtnl  in  Pans  in  IHi2  (n-visi-*! 
'  ed.  I'*;!;!).  See  Mine.  <le  Stai-l-llolsteiit,  Lti  l'i>  prirff  <if.  .V. 
Xt-rkfr.  and  Auguste  ile  Stael-IIolstein,  Xo/iff  gur  la  I'lV  de 
.'/,  JSrrktr  in  his  wlition  of  the  collc<'ted  writings  in  1!<J3. 
See  klao  d*n«ttaWiDTill«,  Le  Salon  de  jtfme.  .\erker  ( 1HS3). 

Ilevijiod  by  F.  M.  CuLBV. 

MMker  d« S«nnttr«,  Aoukkim  A.:  Sm  the  AppeiMlU. 
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MeeroBiftiicjr :  s«e  Maoic 

V«ero^l  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or.  vU^tt.  a  HMking  dead, 
deriv.  of  i>«^«6tr,  make  dead,  mortify,  ilcriv.  of  wttifit, 
corpse] :  the  doftUi  of  a  Urge  piece  of  bone  or  of  a  whole 
bona  in  the  living  subject,  as  oiaUnguish(»d  from  eariea,  the 
alCMmtion  or  mufecalar  death  of  bone.  Necrosis  ma^v  result 
ftmn  injnrr,  from  |M>riostiti«,  from  phosphorus-poisoning, 
and  from  syphilis.  It  nmr  bo  superficial,  central,  or  total. 
Nactoais  almost  always  calu  for  sureical  interference  for  its 
oompleto  eure.  Tba  dead  bono  finally  separates  as  a  aequ^i- 
Imn  from  the  living  bone,  aod  until  it  is  quitp  detached  it 
te  mme  than  useleas  to  attempt  to  operate.  The  seques- 
trum is  asuallj  inclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone,  which  mu^t 
be  cut  through  before  the  removal  can  take  place.  If  the 
patient  be  yoiin^  and  otherwise  healthy,  tht»  removal  of 
uie  seqnestram  is  usuallv  follower!  by  recovery.  In  all 
OHM  a  feneraos  diet,  with  appropriate  tonic  treatment,  is 
called  for* 

The  teiM  m^crofiis  i<$  also  need  to  deaigiMte  a  varied  of 
dea^riMlivo  diseases  <  >f  t  he  --on;  parte,  of  wbieh caseetfaB  and 

gangrene  are  typical  exMiuples. 

Nwtanebo  I.  (^^^^vpt.  Xechl-IIor-ITeb):  the  first  king  of 
tlu"  tliirti.  th  Efiyntiaii  dynasty,  reigning  from  ;JH6  to  868 
n.  r.  In  spit<i  of  the  Pergian  wars  he  left  his  name  on  many 
inoiHiiuL'nts  and  biiihliiic*.  'I'lui  extant  evidence  points  to 
thi^  US  a  brilliant  stajHiii  iu  Egyptian  history.  Oreek  in- 
flui  iu  e  was  ft  lt  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  the  warlike 
oponitiuns  of  the  period  were  carried  on  lar^oly  by  the  aid 
of  Gre<  k  nn'rc-'imries.  Early  in  his  nsicn  lie  assisted  the 
King  of  Cyprus  against  the  Persians  under  Artaxerxcs  II., 
but  upon  the  failure  of  the  allied  arms  he  was  compelled 
to  deieQil  himself  against  a  Persian  invasion  which  was 
only  checked  when  nigh  Nile  flooded  the  whole  country. 
The  conflict  was  continued  under  Tooa,  or  Tachos,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  also  during  the  reign  of  Neitanebo  II.  <361- 
849  B.  c).  the  last  native  King  of^gypt  Ochus,  the  Persian 
king,  man-he^l  to  Pelusium  and  thence  to  Memphis  after 
having  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Cyprus,  Phifnieia,  and 
I^gypt.  Seeing  the  futility  of  further  resistance,  Nectanebo 
II.  gathertMl  what  valuables  he  could  and  fled,  probably  to 
Ethiopia,  some  say  to  Macedon.  From  his  reign  we  po«««ss 
evidences  of  the  working  of  the  mines  of  iiammamat  and 
of  considerable  an-liit«ctural  activity.  The  Perslao  rule, 
which  succeeded,  gave  place  (332  B.C.)  to  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  C  It.  O. 

N#«tarfne  f from  Old  Kr.  ;i»r/«rj;»l:  a  tree  aixl  its  fruit, 
differing  from  ihf  pt'ai  li.  from  which  it  is  dcriveti,  iimiiily 
in  having  ji  stno<ii  h  >ikin  iiiNttail  of  a  downy  one.  Tiiert-  ttre 
iiiiini  n^u.s  sub-viirici ICS,  (jf  whi<  h  some  are  freestones.  The 
iH  T'.uriiii-  i.s  ijiucli  1,'rowti  ill  ('jiitfornia,  and  can  be  grown 
wliL-ri'ViT  till'  [icHiii  thrivi'.^.  Ni-rtnrines  have  sih-iiii^' froMi 
the  peath  by  bud- variation  and  from  seeds.         ].,  11.  11. 

Nectarinlidie:  See  Sun-bird. 
'  NaUSd  :  an  Arabic  word  signifving  elevated  land  or  pla- 
taao.  T^e  Arabs  use  the  term  in  connection  with  other 
Dames,  as  Nedjed-cl-Iledjaz,  or  Nedjed-el-Onutii.  By  Kurt>- 
pesn  writers  the  term  is  specially  applied  t<>  the  y>\st,  vague 
iDtorior  territory  of  Northern  and  Central  Arabia.  No  re- 
liable deecription  of  this  region  exi.sts,  but  Palgrave's  vari- 
«aa  wvAb  concerning  it  are  of  istereat.  K.  A.  U. 

NaaAe-gnn  [traosL  of  Qma.  i^Udtmielgewehr ;  tflndM, 
to  ligbt,  nrc  -t-  nadAt  iMedle peiNAr,  gun]:  a  form  of 
breem-kMMiing  small  ami  deeigud  for  imUtarf  use,and  for 
a  bmg  lime  toe  regabUon  veapon  of  the  Oeman  lafiani  rv. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Nioolaas  Dreyse,  and  was  extensivt  ,  v 
manolaetand  at  SSmmarda.  Pruesiat  bis  native  town,  li^ 
eiBciencj  was  deroonatiated  in  the  war  of  18M  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  As  ia  tbe  cluMepot.  the  entridgt*  i.^ 
exploded  by  mtana  of  a  needle  thmst  into  the  detonating 
mass  along  the  bore  of  the  pii'f  i\    S4-p  Sm  alt,  arms. 

Ne«dles  and  Needle-makinir  [needif-  is  from  M.  En<r. 
nedle  <  O.  Enp.  wf,U  :  (».  II.  (.  riii.  nadal  (  >  .M<t<1.  Gei  in. 
nadef).  Cf.  GiTin.  ii'ihni,  -<-\v  ■  ().  H.  Germ,  nnff^n]:  I. 
Nkkiii.fjs. — .V  iii'oiile  H  iiii  in-trunir-ut  I'V  Iwitni  or  in 

mai^hiliery  for  the  purpi-*  nf  carryuii:  thrnni  in  -<-winf; 
or  the  making  of  hosiery.  'Ph.- liritu  ip.il  kiii>l>  nr.' :  1 1  i  The 
sewing-needle  used  by  liaiui,  whicli  w  atiinull  p^i .  ,■  .if  ntcfl 
wire  point«d  at  one  end  and  pierced  at  tii'  oth.  r  si.  its  to 
reeaive  the  thr«Mi.  (3)  Nwdli's  uwd  by  ti  ir  l  m  kuuiin^j, 
Cnx-hrl int,'.  etc.  The  former  uri'  s;riiiL't<i.  si. nil.  r  rods  with 
rounded  ends  while  the  latti>r  liavK  »  h<Mik  »t  one  end. 
9}  NeedlM  vnd  in  knittingHnaotaince  and  sewing^maehinee'; 


they  are  of  a  considerable  variety  of  forms.  Hwtorically, 
the  needle  in  it:»  earliest  form  was  doubtleHK  a  strong  thorn 
or  a  sharp  splinter  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone,  with  which  the 
skins  intended  to  be  joined  were  |M^rforat4>d  along  their 
edges,  these  heinp  afterward  laced  together  by  haiuf.  The 
next  step  wji:?  tn  iiuikc  an  eye  in  the  splinter,  so  that  one 
operation  ^houM  larreu  the  material  and  carry  the  thread 
tiiriui;:h  it;  anil  l>y  degrees  needles  came  to  bo  smoothed 
and  finiiibed  with  much  neatness,  as  is  shown  by  excellent 
iin'historio  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Nlany  lininzp  needles  have  been  found,  varying  in  Irnpth 
from  1  t<i  iiK  ties,  the  lot)|t:'  si  having  probably  Loon  usod 
for  hatrpinei;  thosp  (liscnvcr.  ii  in  Esryptian  tombs  are  in- 
variably coar>o,  thoisu'h  Wilkinson  [Aririent  E(f!/Biitm$,^L; 
\iH4)  ft«isiirf?i  us  Hint  finer  kinds  must  have  existed. 

.) U(l;;in;r  by  t hi'  dolioatf  ('rnliroiiiLTy  liauded  down  tons, 
all  throii^'li  till'  MiililU-  .\p-s  fun-  ni'i'.Hi's  mn^  liave  boon 
usL'd.  ^\'o  rojiiL  of  thoir  inanufacturo  at  Nuromborp  during 
the  fourto.  nth  century.  'I'bey  were  tDlroduced  into  Eng- 
land undor  l^iioon  Elizabeth,  and  the  manufacture  seems  to 
have  flourishnl,  for  about  1597  the  "  Pinner?!  and  Needlers" 
petitioned  au'ftinst  tho  importation  of  foroi>.n)  pinsaud  noodles. 
Knittint^-noodh's  wiro  nrst  u.s<-d  in  tho  lifteenth  century; 
and  almut  the  iniddio  nf  tho  ninotoonth  century  the peonlnr 
kind  of  noodlos  uso(i  m  inaohitiorv  wito  tirft  riifidf*. 

Kni/li»/j  and  ('rochft  Arnllf.t. —  KniHin^'-iioedles,  for  uso 
by  hand  in  pairs  or  sotH  of  four  or  flvo,  aro  inado  of  sf^el, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood  ;  thoy  aro  of  vari<itis  loti^tlis,  and  of 
cp^liudhciil  jiliapo  with  roundod  otids.  They  nro  of  such 
Simple  construction  and  so  woil  known  that  (hoy  rioori  no 
furtner  description.  .Much  skill  has  been  disphivod  iu  the 
production  ol  hoiked  noodh^s  fur  crocheting,  and  inueh  in- 
geniously con!»tructi<i  machinery  and  ninny  siMcial  appli- 
ances have  boon  oniployed  for  the  purpose  .  Tlio  hand-used 
needles,  hnwi  vi  r.  do  not  poaseas  tba  graatest  interest  inoom* 
parison  with  ihosi;  usod  in  aubomaCic  nadiloeiii  1^  iriiich 


knit  j;oihIs  arc  j.roduci'd. 

r.w/  m  yfnrhinerii. — Thesc  are  chiefly  cmplovwi 
in  kiiitlinic  and  s<'win^'-niaclunos.  (J)  Spring  and  Lalrh 
,\^(f/^■.H. — Spring'  noodles  of  stocl  for  li<>.-ii-ry  or  stookinot 
Work  are  made  by  reUucinj;  llio  working  end  on  a  t«por  to  aij 
approximate  point  and  bonriinf,'  the  reducfd  portion  ovor 
upon  !t<M»lf  90  as  to  form  an  opon  lo'iji,  a  <?Toove  having  })oon 
jirovmusly  made  so  as  to  nnjM'  o[i[iosit<-  t)io  jmiiit.  In  tho 
oporati'iii  cif  this  ni'odle  the  point  stands  out  at  the  proper 
time  for  tho  yarn  to  be  taken,  which  is  to  bo  carried  through 
the  Iwp  to  furiu  tho  stiti'h.  As  the  forward  motion  con- 
tinnos.  tho  iioinl  is  ch>(iross<-d  itito  (ho  jrroovo  liy  cuining  in 
i-<  iitact  with  mechanism  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
the  pawage  through  tba  loop  without  eatohing  ia  inmired. 


FM.  I.'-lMeh  aeedls. 


In  the  latch  noodlos.  instead  of  (ho  spring  barb,  tiion?  is  a 
short  ri^id  hiu'k,  formed  l)y  tap*  riiif;  the  wnrkiii^'  ond  iioar- 
Iv  to  a  ]Hiiiit  and  l«-nrliiif;  in  coml'iiial  ion  with  tho  hitch, 
'f'ho  latter  is  <'outHiiit;d  ill  a  gn,>ovo  iniII<Ni  in  tin  lHniv<>f  llio 
tioi'dlo  and  pivotwl  ujKin  a  rivet  which  passes  IlirouLrii  the 
wjills  iif  the  i:rioVP.  The  lat**!!,  the  wjills  betueon  which  it 
is  ri^■otoll,  and  I  ho  dinriiotor  .if  tho  ri^■o1  arc  onoh  (mly  alx>ut 
ono-huiidroill h  part  of  an  incli  in  thickness,  sn  tliat  extreme 
delicaev  is  rorpiircil  in  tho  manufuoturo  of  tlioM'  noe«lle-s. 
'I'lie  latc-h  imi.Ht  Work  with  tho  utmost  freedom,  ro'-t iii^'  nt 
each  stitch  with  its  point  toward  the  honked  end  iiii.l  the 
<>p[Mt<ite  or  shank  end  altrTiiiitely.  Its  uflii-e  is  to  prevent 
the  varn  fnmi  1 'cin^' caui.'ht  under  ttie  hook  e\cept  at  ttie 
pro[«'r  tini.'~.  tlui-  aidiiij:  in  foriniiif;  and  oastinK  oil  the 
stitch. 

Ci)  Sfipiiiff-miichine  .Vcff/Zfi. — <  tf  fhes.  (here  issm  h  v.<iriety 
as  to  preclude  the  pnssiliilitv  m  liniiii  d  s|.,-ii  >>f  di-eribing 
f^noh  in  dotail,  but  brondlv  Ihi'v  may  l<o  do^erilwd  as  hav- 
iul;  either  an  eve,  hook,  or  Varb,  at  the  j«>irilo<l  end,  and  are 
usoil  with  a  sinele  tlirvail  in  inakinj;  a  .single  loop-stiloh 
both  with  eye  and  with  barb.  Tlie  noodio  bosl  f,:i.iwii  to 
the  public  is  thf  uno  witii  iho  t-ye  u\  tho  poiritoil  ouii,  w  sih  a 
l<inff  jrrnovo  on  one  .«iilo  and  a  sburt  i    n  ilie  oppnsire 

sido.  li  is  used  in  connection  with  n  sbutilo,  <>r  olhor  de- 
vice, for  carrying  a  second  thremi  which  Ik  passed  throii<.'h 
a  loop  of  tho  throml  in  the  ncodie.  thus  forming'  tho  double- 
]<H-k  -iiv  li.  'I'lie  er....v,  s  ;n-.'  i  f  I [  1 1 T 11  ■  0  j-  in  protcctinff 
the  thread  from  wearing  or  bving  cut  off  in  passing  through 
the  fabric  operatod  upon. 
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NEEDLES,  TUB 


BoaidM  the  ordinaiy  needles  for  oae  on  cloth  are  the  wax- 
thread  needlee  lor  use  on  leather,  including  nuwy  shapes  for 
the  diflweot  muhinee.  Tlieee  naedlee,  in  nUoe  of  harine 
Ml  eje,  tie  Ibmad  with  hooks  bgr  wfaieh  tin  tliread  is  pulled 

through  a  hole 
made  by  an  awl, 

ftB.fc  OiwIagHnachliie  eewlte.  or  bv  the  needle 

itself   in  Mime 

Thef  used  for  difficult  leather-work  once  con- 
MtnA  impoMible  of  accomplishment  br  machine  rr. 
Aaung  theae  is  the  needle  neea  in  the  Ooouyear  welting- 
Itisftteamentof  ftciieleinshape.  (See  Fig.  8.) 

It  puts  welts  upon 
boots  and  shoes  with 
a  rapidity  and  aceu- 
racv  unapproachable 
by  hand  wi  irk. 

'll.    NkCULC  -  MAK- 

MB:  (I)  The  Sewing- 
needle.— The  manu- 
facturer buys  bis 
wire  in  large  bundles, 
containing  sercral  coils.  The  coils  are  fln^t  cut  into 
tiro4Modlo  lengths  by  a  guillotine  shearing-machine.  The 
cat  wim^tenhninnlly  called  MuUfc^linvinf;  Ikh>ii  talien  from 
«  nwad  coil, are  sliglitly  bent;  the 
nest  prottML ttwrefore,  is  to  straight- 
en them.  The  blanks  are  incltKH^d  in 
two  strong  iron  rings  <Fig.  4),  then 
hcatt'd  re<l  in  a  furnac«,  and  allowed 
to  cool  gradually.  When  cool  thev 
are  removwl  to  an  iron  plate  an<i 
nibbed  backward  ami  forwanl  with 
ao  instrument  railed  a  smooth  file, 
consisting  cither  of  one  br^nil  <Mirve<l 
tiar  which  is  inlnxluced  Iwtwoen  the 
two  rings  or  of  three  narrow  bam  joined  at  the  ends,  into 
tbe  intervals  of  which  the  rin^  lit  (Fig.  5).  The  blanks  are 
mzt  pointed  at  boUi  ends,  wluoh  was  formerly  done  by  luud 


Fm.  S.— Weltinc-machtoe  needle 


Fio.  4. 


Fio.  6. 

on  a  grindstone.  The  blank.-!  am  withdrawn,  one  following 
another,  from  a  hripper,  IfV  n  pulley  revolving  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  grindstone,  aiKl  are  heUl  to  the  face  of  thu  pulley 
by  an  India-rubber  band.  Bctwe«u  the 
piiUey  and  the  gxiaditone  the  blanks  ns 
Tolvaon  their  axeaaadbaoomepointul  at 
one  end,  and  the  process  is  repeated  for 
the  other  end.  The  wire  blanks  an«  next 
fed  automatically  iut4)  a  belt-driv<<n  nui- 
chinc,  in  which  a  puneh  and  dies  fnnn 
the  prints  for  the  eyes.  Tin  n  oval  holt  s 
are  punched  throngfa  the  two  j.riiit>  of 
each  blank  by  a  vertical  belt -driven 
pnnching-maenine  (Fig.  9).  The  needles 
are  now  strung  or  "spitted"  upon  two 
fine  wires  (Pig.  7),  the  "burrs"  or  pro- 
jections caui4<>d  by  stamping  are  filed  off,  and  the  double 
needles  are  div  ided  between  the  eyes  by  being  gently  Ixnt 
to  and  fro.  Ea<  h  row.  still  strung  on  its  wire,  is  gra<peil  by 
the  points  in  a  sori  of  vi<e  (Fig.  8|,  and  the  heiids  are  laid 
ui>oii  A  raised  plate  of  nulnl  ami  liled  into  shape.  Now 
l>ei;iii  the  teni|>ering  procc.s'its.  The  netdltti  are  healed  red 
in  II  funiaoe,  then  cooled  suddenly  in  cod  oil,  and  n.  ren- 
dered excessively  brittle.  They  are  next  tempen  <1  l>y  <  s- 
po'^iire  to  slow  hcjit.  during  which  they  arc  stirred  aliout 
with  II  shovel  until  n  blue  oxide  forms  on  them,  when  they 
are  removed  and  Hllowed  to  cool  gradually.  Eucli  fUf  is 
next  examined  by  lieing  ndlcd  with  the  finger  on  ji  Mjiouth 
steel  slnl>,  and  iitiy  that  «io  not  roll  truly  are  wcwled  out. 
In  parcels  of  «b<Jiit  50,000  thev  are  next  washed  and  scoured 
with  soap,  to  remove  any  of  the  oil  which  adberea,  The 
cyaa  are  then  blood  and  poIiaiMd.  Acooidiag  to  one  method 


Pw. 


the  polishing  is  done  by  threading  the  eres  loosely  on  wires 
earned  br  standards  fixed  to  a  tray  which  moves  quickly 
with  an  aitematiqg  motion  in  a  borixontal  {tlane.  In  alx>ut 
an  hour,  with  the  nae  of  a  Uttb  emery  and  oA,  the  twinging 
of  the  needles  on  the  wire 
smooths  their  eves  so  that  they 
may  not  cut  the  thread ;  but 
the  eye«  of  the  best  needles  are 
hand-polished  with  fine  emery 
on  flax  threads.    The  heaos 


are  next  ground  and  the  points 
set  iiy  hand  on  a  revolving 
stone  of  fine  grain.  The 
shanks  are  then  polished  by 
machinery.  The  needles,  in 
rows  one'  de<'p,  are  fed  longi- 
tudinally between  transvene 
leather-covered  rollere  with 
holding  rollers  above  them. 
Ik-sides  revolving  on  their  axes  the  rollers  have  a  latere! 
alternating  motion,  thus  giving  a  high  polish  to  the  neodlsa 
The  older  method  of  polishmfr  needles  is  to  put  sevond 
thousands  of  them,  first  along  with  sand  and  emety-powder, 
and  afterward  with  oil  and  putty- 
powder,  in  canvas  bundles  wound 
round  with  cords.  A  number  of 
thejie  then  are  put  in  a  kind  of 
mangle  and  rolled  liackward  and 
forward  for  at  least  flfly  hours. 
It  is  now  ne<'eJ9iary  that  the  nee-  |r|Q  ^ 

dies  should  Im*  laid  with  tlieir 

heiids  one  way.  A  gun-metal  disk  revolving  in  a  vertical 
{tiane  taked  up  each  necMllc  by  a  groove  in  its  circuniferenei^ 
and  dro|ie  it  on  an  inclined  glass  plate.  Uwing  to  tiMir 
shatK!  tliie  needles  describe  an  arc  in  falling,  so  that  those 
with  their  heads  in  one  direct  ion  go  to  the  right,  and  the 
others  to  the  left.  As  the  finishtnl  needles  differ  aligfalir  in 
their  lengths,  those  of  one  size  nniuirt*  to  be  Bspawted  BOm 
the  others  by  tlie  aortiug  pnxH^s,  in  which  caugca  are  used. 
Finally  tbe  needles  an  (lapcred.  cither  bv  being  spitted  on 
cloth  pasted  to  paper  or  by  being  made  up  in  r>acket& 
There  are  many  sort«  and  sisies,  including  large  nectiles  used 
in  sail-making," and  siHJcial  kinds  enipIoye<l  for  upholsteiy, 
surgical  purposes,  etc. 

(2)  The  Semna-maehine  XtedU. — To  reduce  the  blade  trcm 
the  size  of  the  shank  to  the  rc(|uired  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  put  in  the  grooves,  the  wire  was  formerly  stamped 
between  dies.  This  threw  out  the  sii{i«rabuudant  male* 
rial  at  each  aide  as  a  Hash  or  fin.  These  flns  at  the  venr 
Urst  wars  cut  olf  by  hand-shears;  later,  with  a  die  and  punch 
in  a  press;  then  the  needles  were  rounded  np  and  pointed 
bv  filing.  As  tbe  demand  for  sewing-machine  needles  gnMla- 
ally  ran  up  into  millions,  step  by  step  tbe  methods  changvd. 
.Stamping  gave  way  to  rolling,  grinding,  turning,  and  mill- 
ing, until  a  machine  was  invented  by  0.  It,  Uopeon  and  U. 
P.  Brooks,  and  Improved  by  E.  J.  Hanville.  It  swages  down 
the  wire  from  the  original  size  so  as  to  produce  any  size  of 
blade  required,  and  as  the  reduction  is  made  by  compri'S- 
sion,  it  effects  a  saving  of  material.  The  length  being  lap 
creased  bv  the  swaging  process,  in  some  cases  there  Is  a  sav^ 
ing  of  half  the  material  over  the  old  methods. 

The  blades  are  cylindrical  and  true  to  the  intended  size  tO 
a  di'gree  hitherto  unknown.  Simultaneously  there  hare 
boll  improvements  In  the  methods  of  grooving.  Auto- 
matic groovers  have  oome  into  use,  which  damp  and  hold 
the  needle,  start  in  with  the  short  grooves  ana  withdraw 
the  cutter  at  tlifl  proper  time,  after  huving  proceeded  the 
right  distance,  while  ttie  cutler  on  the  opposite  side  goes  oB 
until  the  long  groove  is  completed.  Mh<  iunes  also  for  point* 
ing,  polishing  the  eyes,  etc.,  have  been  devis«^-d  to  peifoni 
automatically  what  was  fonnerly  done  by  band. 

a.  W.QooofBAB. 

Needlea.  The :  a  cluster  of  rocks  on  the  west  extremity  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  take  their  name  from  their  pyram- 
idal shape.  Five  in  number,  they  nrv^  <'om{)o«ied  of^ehalkt 
dotted  with  thin  strata  of  flint.  The  violent  wave-action 
here  is  constantly  changing  the  form  of  thest!  nK-k.s  only 
three  of  which  now  rise  to  any  considerable  height  ab<ive 
the  water.  The  Needles  Light  is  situated  on  the  outer  j>art 
of  the  farthest  of  these  celebrated  rocks,  which  was  previously 
leveled  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  to  receive  it.  Tbe  name 
is  applied  by  British  naviimtnn  to  manraimilar  struct  uies 
cbawhera.  fiariaed  by  M.  w.  BaunnnaK, 
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NM'Mril:  oityjfoanded  in  18Maa  •  QoTUBmrat  post): 
WtoaalngD  «0q  WU.  (for  looation  of  county,  tee  map  of 
Wimiiwi,  nL  5-E):  on  the  Fox  river,  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  WinMbtgo,  mmI  on  the  Chi.  and  K.  tbo  GU-  HiL 
and 9t  ud  tbe  Wit,  Cent,  nilwarg ;  14  milea  N.  ol  Odi- 
kMll,  tlw  eoanty-arat.  It  MOtain*  15  ohnrches,  S  ■cbool- 
ImwiMi  •  oommeroial  ooUcse,  8  pnblio  parks,  3  nitioiial 
Ime^  with  omnbined  oqiital  of  |I 40,000,  manufaetorira  of 
paper,  flour,  and  stOTea.  and  S  daily  and  4  weekly  new»- 
papws.  The  city  hiM  abandaot  water-power,  and  has  be- 
oone  a  popular  ramtner  nsort  Pop.  (1880)  4,202;  (1890) 
8.083;  (1900)5,954.  Editob  or    Timks  ' 

NA^Ima,  npe^hee-mi&,  JosKpa  Uabdv  :  preut  lur  and 
eiliicat^  ir  ;  b.  in  Tnkio,  .!.ii'an.  in  the  year  1843.  Anxious  for 
a  foniigu  fdurntiriii,  he  nUfiined  a  passape  in  a  U.  S.  brifj, 
and  finally  lain IihI  ut  I!o>^tMii.  wh.-rc  liu  fmiiid  a  ].atr<>n  in 
the  gentleinnn  whi>M'  luiiue  hv  ttajjuiuiii.  An  nendomie 
fsoursc  (It  Anil'ivtT  and  Amherst  was  followi'd  hv  h  fliciilog- 
ical  ci>urs<:-  ut  AihImvct.  Ho  attached  himsi-lf  m  l^l-i  im  sec- 
retary to  Vistount  Taniika,  coinmissii iinr  education, 
then  at  Wasiiiaglon,  with  whom  he  visited  Eumpc.  Xec- 
aima's  name  ia  inseparftiilv  a>^'j<'iat(<d  with  the  founding  of 
the  DS«hi»h«  Colle^  at  Kiuto.  uf  whit^h  he  became  presi- 
dent. I).  Jan.  inm.  He  wits  hiM  in  hitrh  .-^tc.  m  by  all 
clashes  of  his  (  iiuiitrvineu.  ik-u  hii  Lt/c  aiui  IjetUr^,  editod 
by  Arthur  S.  Hanly'i  Boston,  18«2).  J.  M.  Dixox. 

»es  Ton  E8eDb«ci[,  nAs  T2n-i'z«n-bek.  Chkistiax  Gott- 
rniED  Da.xiel:  botanist;  b.  at  Keii>hentH>rg,  Wctttphalia, 
Feb.  14,  1776;  studied  medicine  ut  .Tt-nti.  and  was  Professor 
of  BoUnr  at  Erlangen  1818-30. iiu<l  ax  Hrt>slau  1H30-.12.  His 
principal  works  arc  Daa  SyMem  lii  r  I'llte  und  SehtcJmnu 
(1816);  Sgaiema  Laurinarum  {WMy,  Ai/roAlologia  Branli- 
«MMa83»>:  Dia Entwickflung  lUr  PflamenmbManx  (1819) ; 
Bis  Saimrfliiao$^kit  (1841).    D.  at  Kreslau,  Mar.  16,  1858. 

KeTi««d  by  Coaklw  E.  BneEy. 

If*  Bs'M*  Beg'no  [Lat^  let  bim  not  go  out  ol  the  king- 
dom]. Writ  Aft »  writ  OMd  at  pi«««tit  only  Id  ten]  pn>' 
eoediiiga  to  leetmiii  a  penoo  ftom  departing  from  the  Jime» 
dictiaaottlieoonrt.  The  oxaet  date  wheo,  and  the  eireum* 
■tancae  onder  whioh*  this  writ  wae  flnt  taaiaed  are  (nrolred 
in  ofaaourity.  but  it  to  known  that  aooovdfalC to  the  rules  of 
early  English  law  the  king  by  Ttrtua  of  ais  prerogative 
miaiht  ima  a  writ  prahitntiog  a  lobjeet  from  oMng  aMoad 
wiiboat  liBBDae:  but  it  haa  been  thooght  that  this  was  oota 
rata  of  tha  eonmon  law.  A  section  <i  Kfaqr  John's  Great 
Clitttar  allowad  aahjaeta  to  deimrt  tram  the  kingdom  at 
fhoir  phaaare.  In  latar  obartcn  thia  wrorMon  was  not 
found,  and  it  eama  to  be  undeiatood  aa  law  that  a  sobjwt 
did  not  poawea  tbe  right  of  leavlog  tha  realm  wtthout  tha 
king's  lioenss^  and  wnta  ooold  be  iasued  to  euforea  the  law. 
Tbis  rule  <rf  law  ba»  becMua  praetlaallT  dfaaolete,  anbjeots 
being  allowed  froetf  to  leave  the  kiaflnB  eaoepk  in  tltna 
of  war  and  poblie  daager. 

At  the  present  time  dm  writ  «f  na  eaesf  \»  nsBd  rimply 
aa  A  Jodieial  pnweeding  in  the  ordinary  adminisimtion  o'f 
jnatioeL  It  w  issued  by  a  eoart  o(  ohanoery  (or  equitv)  to 

Srevent  a  party  to  a  BUit  from  withdrawing  from  the  juris- 
iction  of  the  court,  and  that  rendering  its  decree  ioeffec- 
tuaL  The  Babetanoe  of  tbe  matter  is  that  the  defendant  l>e- 
comes  Hafafai  to  give  btdl  or  security  that  he  will  not  with- 
diBW  binseltbom  the  power  of  the  court  to  oompel  him  by 
ita  pnoem  to  abide  ita  order,  in  deCaalt  of  which  he  will  be 
impxfsoned.  It  can  only  be  neorted  to  for  the  pnrpose  of 
anfoioing  eqnitaUa  denanda.  except  in  tha  osae  n  alimony 
•nd  of  an  action  (or  an  aoeoairti.  Alimony  in  the  case  of  a 
partial  divorce  was  granted  in  England  by  the  aeeleriaatical 
court,  which  had  no  power  cf  eiactiag  bail,  and  tha  oouru 
of  equity,  to  prevent  a  laUni«  of  jtutloe  in  racb  a  case, 
aided  the  phdntiJE  by  maao!)  of  this  writ  In  the  ch!<c  nf 
mnfcaal  aooooirt  the  court  af  e'luiiy  haa  oonenrrent  juri!<(lii> 
tion  with  tha  courts  of  law,  and  ie  (bus,  having  iuriMlii  tion, 
not  dabamd  from  issstng  tha  ne  amo/,  ibutigh  «  court  of 
law  alao  has  power  nvor  the  case.  It  should  M  added  that 
tlia  claim  must  bo  iMouniary  in  its  nature, ai^  so  far  matun^ 
tint  preaent  payneot  or  perfonniinoe  can  be  rightly  de- 
man^d.  AU  that  b  necassury  tu  give  the  coort  junsdic^- 
tion  is  the  pramnee  of  the  defendant,  whether  cttisen  or 
alien. 

In  tbe  U.  S.  the  equity  oourts  of  the  respeetlre  States  n$- 
anme  the  same  power  over  this  subject  that  Is  eierotoed  by 
the  English  courla  cf  ahanoery,  except  whaia  tbelv  inherent 
aathority  haa  bean  taken  away  by  statute,  or  where  tfwwrit 
haa  bean  azpnmly  abolished,  aa  in  tbe  State  of  New  York. 


WbMc  tbia  remedy  exuta  it  may  be  granted  in  the  form  of 
an  order  aa  well  aa  cf  a  writ.  For  further  datalK  m« 
Beamea^  Britf  Vitv  of  tJu  Writ  «/  JVs  JBnat  &stm 
(London,  1819);  the  works  of  DrtnieliandBarfaoaronCAaN- 
cery  Praeiiu ;  and  Story *s  Kquif;/  J«riaprvdtnee, 

Revjst  d  by  F.  Sturoes  Allkn. 

NegatlTf  (|nantity :  a  quantity  ukun  in  a  sense  opposite 
to  that  which  wi'  husi'  ii;nve«l  to  call  ptjnitir^.  Thf  it-rins 
pogitive  and  nii/a/ur  un-  correlative;  if  mv.  ii^'ne  to  con- 
sider a  quantity  tnlo-n  in  any  geni>e  as  positivf,  ii  will  be 
negative  when  ijikeu  m  a  contrary  sense.  Thus  if  we  n^ree 
t<i  cull  distance  est  imnt  I'd  to  the  rif.'lii  of  s<iinc  |Kiiiit  /joxitfe, 
then  distance  estimati'd  to  the  U'ft  i>i  iJwt  [M,unr,  vmU  be 
ne^atin.   Sec  Ixaqixahy  (^i  anti ties. 

Negan'nee:  city  (founded  in  1865);  Marquetle  co,.  Mich, 
(for  location  of  countv,  s«<e  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  2-F):  on 
the  Chi.  and  V.  W.,  aixl  the  Duluth,  S.  8h.  and  Atlantic  rail- 
ways; 12  Miilo.  W.  (,r  Maniiiette.  It  is  on \nn\  Mountain,  at 
an  elevation  of  t)OU  feet  BlK>ve  the  level  of  L.ik.'  Superior, 
and  is  principally  engHgi><l  in  iroLi-insninj,'  nn<l  himljering. 
There  are  5  cFtun  In  s,  jjruded  and  convent  .«chool$,  a  natk>nal 
bank  wiih  raiiitnl  of  f.'iO.OOO,  and  a  weekly  newapapar. 
Pop.  {Vmi  3,S»1  i  iVm)  6,078:  (1900)  MBS- 

Emtou  or  "Ibom  HmaLD.^ 

Negligence  [from  0.  Fr.  <  liat,  wgligm  lia,  deriv.  of 
ntgligrrt,  neglect;  mg-,  not  ■¥  legere,  gather];  as  a  legal 
cause  of  aotioo,  has  been  dellned  to  ocneiat "  la  the  ncgleot 
of  the  use  of  ordbiarr  oara  orsklll  toward  a  nanon  to  whom 
the  defendant  owet  the  doty  of  observing  crdiDary  care  and 
skill,  by  which  ne  ■  ■  *     ■  •  "  " 

negligence  on  his  [ 

{in»|)erly."    (Rretl^  1    ,  __ 

Qu««n's  Bench  IHvisiou  S0i3.)  The  elements  of  the  wrong, 
it  will  be  ofasMTed.  are  (1)  a  legal  duty  to  iiaa  oare;  (8)  the 
neglect  to  perform  such  duty:  ^  legal  damage  caused 
such  neglect  to  t  he  peraui  to  whom  the  duty  was  owed. 

(1)  Legal  DaAf.—In  ortar  tbit  aegligemce  auonnt  to  a 
toit,  the  duty  which  has  been  negleetad  must  be  oHiar  than 
a  contract  duty,  although  it  may  arise  out  of  contract.  A 
person  who  negligently  fails  to  pay  his  promissory  note  at 
maturity,  and  tJiaiaby  cauaea  the  payee  to  lose  a  prodtabla 
bargain  whioh  ha  ooiild  have  cbtaraad  had  the  money  been 
paid,  is  liable  fbr  the  breach  of  bis  contiaot,  but  not  to  an 
action  in  tort  for  negligence.  A  common  carrier,  however, 
who  oontracta  to  tranapoct  goods  safely,  ami  who  nedigent- 
ly  Injures  them,  may  be  sued  bv  the  »hip(K  r,  rither  in  tort 
or  for  the  breach  of  ocotnwt  In  such  a  <-u.se  "  the  contract 
createa  a  relation,  out  of  which  relation  springs  a  duty  in* 
draendent  of  the  mere  contract  cblintion." 

MxUtU  iff  Duig.—A  person's  eonduct  may  be  very  cave* 
lesa  on  a  partioulwoooasiMi,wifhont~  subjecting  hitn  to  an 
action  tat  n^Kirence  on  behalf  of  ooa  damaged  by  sueh 
eareiiswtsr.  Whether  hla  carslassness  is  actloaaUamidl* 
1,'enoe  win  de|iend  u|>onw]Nidiw  he  was  under  a  dnty  to  Uia 
mjured  party  to  eieraise  care.  A  farmer  leaves  mi^da* 
sirup  in  uneovered  buckets  in  an  open  ahed.  His  neigh* 
bor's  cow  wanders  from  her  owner's  premisss  into  the  abed, 
and  dies  ftam  drinking  the  shrupb  Be  is  not  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  iie!i;hlM>r,  for  ha  wsa  under  no  dntr  to  guard 
trespassing  cattle  against  a  harmful  beverue;  but  Iwd  ha 
given  bis  neighbor  the  Iwal  ri^t  to  turn  the  cow  into  the 
lot  surronndiag  this  Bbad  be  would  have  incurred  a  duty 
toward  tbe  neighbor  to  amke  tbe  place  reaaooaUy  mf«^  and 
hi«  carelMsncm  in  deatiiurwith  tnesinip  would  aare  liean 
a<-tionable  negligence.  {Suth  va.  Brainard,  1  Cowen  (New 
York)  78.)  A  (respasMr  wlio  suiters  damajge  from  the  mm 
careleseness  of  another  has  no  cause  of  action  in  i  _  . 
because  tha  other  is  under  no  duty  to  azardsa  care  t<i 
such  an  one.  Tha  only  doty  is  to  refMn  from  willful  or 
wanton  misconduct  toward  bim. 

The  duty  In  exerclse  csre  is  at  timea  very  broad  in  its 
sweep,  extending  to  those  with  whom  the  subject  of  the 
duty  has  no  contract  or  personal  relation;  while  at  other 
times  it  is  oonflned  within  narrow  limits.  One  who  deala 
in  dangerous  inotmments  or  polaonoos  sobatancea^  or.ex- 
plostves,  is  bound  to  use  reasonable  exertions  to  prevent 
their  doing  barm  to  others.  This  obligation  is  net  confined 
to  his  customera,  but  extends  to  strangers  wbcse  nae  of 
the^e  articles  is  the  natursl  and  probable  consequence  of  his 
parting  with  them.  U«ica  a  wnoloeale  druggist  who  sends 
out  the  eztiBct  of  belladonna  carelessly  bMled  aa  the  ex- 
tract  of  dandelion  a  liable  fat  damages  to  one  who  takes  It 
aa  a  medicine,  though  the  injuied  party  bt^  it  from  a 
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deakr  who  bought  it  from  a  purnha<M'ri!r  tlif  wlmlt-.sAie  (inig- 
gUt.  (Thom€U  vs.  WtMhe/iter.  ti  N'cw  V^rk  :!U7.)  So  a 
tradesman  who  sells  gunpowdt'r  u>  u  diild  is  liable 

to  third  persons  who  are  injured  bv  tho  chiM  s  u^c  nf  it. 
Tho  tradesman's  dutv  was  not  confinwl  to  hi^  piirt.'Utist.*r, 
but  I'Xtt'inli-il  til  all  wlm,  lie  rousiiiuiMy  iiiij,'lit  luive  contom- 
pltttud,  would  sullcr  frum  Ins  viin-U-.^isnc^!^  I'he  same  doe- 
trine  has  been  applied  by  some  courts  to  the  manufat  turiT 
of  chattels,  who  careloWj  sends  th<>m  into  tho  trade  with 
defects  which  render  them  dangerous  to  t  lui  r  u>«r>.  {Srl,u- 
bert  vs.  Clark  Co..  49  Minn.  331.)  Other  euuit.s  Luvc  n  fi)>cii 
to  ajiply  it  ill  sui  li  i  ii.s<  «,  declaring  that  "if  a  <»ntnn:tiir 
who  fn'cts  a  liuubu,  vvhu  builds  a  bridtye,  or  perfoniu>  mty 
other  work ;  a  maiiufat5turerwhocoiistniri<  a  boiler,  a  piece 
of  roaehinerv,  or  a  steamship,  owe;*  u  duly  to  tho  whole 
world  tliiit  his  work,  or  his  iiuichiiio,  or  his  steamship,  >hnl! 
contain  lu.  bidden  d«>f<»ct.  it  is  diin<'iilt  to  measure  tin-  i-x- 
tcnt  (if  liis  r('fi]>i)n-siliility.  iirid  iM(inidriit  iniia  would  e!ii:Jki.v 
iu  iufh  <K-fui)iit idii^  u|)<iii  Mirli  c indii i'lija."    These  Courts 

confine  tho  duty  nf  Ihi'  i  iinii  tor  ur  iho  manufacturer  t<> 

the  parties  with  whom  he  deal*.  Curtin  \^  Somerset,  14U 
Penii.  TO;  Ihi:>  r  vs.  h'iu,;M<ind,  tic,  Co.,  110  M...  (Hi.-,. 

Utf^rets  of  L'art'.— After  ii  has  been  detenuiat!»i  tlmt  a 
iwrticular  person  was  under  a  duty  to  exen-bw  caro  toward 
another,  it  becomes  im()ortMUt  to  im|uire  what  amount  of 
care  was  incurol<eiit  Li;H>n  him.  U|K>n  this  t4)pte  vHrii>u.'< 
theories  have  bet-n  luasntiuned.  One  is  that  the  law  reco(j- 
nizfs  throe  doKreos  nf  care:  Oreat  care,  or  that  which  is 
usually  bo-towed  uihiii  the  matter  in  hand  by  the  m<J8t  com- 
petent ami  pruileiit  eluss  iif  inTsnus.  t)nlinary  eaff.  or  that 
which  i.s  usually  iH-stowi'd  uiioii  tlu''  matter  in  hand  hy  the 
average  person.  Mitrht  earo,  or  that  whieh  is  usually  be- 
stowed by  persons  of  avi~«ragi!  iinidenei-,  having;  nn  sj.-efiul 
knowledge  of  or  oxpericDoc  in  sm  h  niati<  rs.  (Shoarman 
and  iicafleld  oa  yeplifjeiwif,  4th  ed.,  §47.)  Aecunlinjr  to 
another  theory  th.re  arv  Imt  twti  degrees  of  care— tliat 
required  of  one  wlio  is  not  and  docu  not  profess  to  a  k"*-*! 
man  of  busitiess,  <ir  an  cxtn-rt  in  tlje affairs  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  rwjuiriKl  of  one  w  ho  in  or  pr<>fe2»v$  to  \k  such 
an  expert.  (See  Wharton  on  N<-<ih'<ifiir,\  bk.  i.,  chap,  ii.)  A 
third  theory,  and  tho  one  {jtmprully  «*■<■.  pttni  at  present,  rec- 
of,'nize5  but  orio  \v^ik\  slamlard  of  care  for  all  cases,  and 
th»t  13  the  care  usually  excrcis«.-tl  by  the  ordinarily  prudent 
person  in  like  circumstances.  Whfther  an  i«  nlist  has  Im  ch 
negligent  in  operating  ujwn  an  ey«  hu«1  wlicilior  a  currier 
luB  been  negligent  in  transporting  a  barrel  of  apples  are  to 
be  determinwl  by  the  application  of  the  same  test.  Each 
has  failed  to  us.-  ordinary  care,  and  hem-e  has  bei-n  nejrli- 
genl  if  he  ha'  fallen  l^ielow  the  stHndarrt  of  rw>onable  skill 
and  attention  which  tho  Hr.liuary  man  nf  his  class  would 
elerc.ise  in  floalin^;  with  the  like  mutter  in  like  ri  re  urn  stances. 
Accordiiif;  to  this  theory  the  lci;ai  standard  of  can.'  rornaiiis 
cuDsl4Hil ;  but  tlie  atnount  of  care  which  that  gtnndard  re- 
quires in  a  given  case  varies  with  its  facts. 

Amount  of  Care. — The  manner  in  which  this  varies  with 
tho  circumstances  surrounding;  the  one  who  i-  iHiutid  to  use 
due  care  is  well  iliustruU-d  by  the  cas«?  of  the  cm  cujucr  <if  i 
land  or  buildings.  We  have  !<4H'n  that  he  is  under  uo  dut\'  1 
of  care  toward  a  trespasser.  Uisonly  i)bli^,'ai  ion  is  in  refraiii 
from  iidliet ing  willful  or  wanton  injury'  uixmi  nidi  wrniig- 
doer.  Towanl  licensees  (see  Lice.vses),  iiichnlin^'  L,nust>  who 
are  enjoyinij  t,'rat uitous  hospitality,  hisdniy  di.cs  tm  extend 
beyond  wttnuu^^  them  of  any  secret  danm'v,  krcwu  tu  liiin- 
self,  but  not  reasonably  apparent  to  Jhcm.  Indi'cd.  one 
who  for  his  own  benefit  u.se*  the  property  ..f  annMe  r  un  It  r 
a  bare  permission  must  take  it.  as  a  niie,  with  all  it-  faults. 
All  llmthe  haj<  a  right  to  ex|)oi'i  ls  that  the  .c.vner  will  u.st 
rea-sonable  care  not  to  subject  him  Im  im-w  [h-rils  without 
notice.  In  ca.'se  the  occupier  of  hind  'ir  buildmgs  invites 
others  to  enter  or  use  them  in  coniiei  i  i.  in  with  his  busiijcs-. 
his  duty  is  "  to  make  the  place  a-s  litilo  dauj.'erous  its  such  u 
place  could  rea,sonably  Ito,  having  n-;ranl  to  the  coiilrivauces 
necessarily  used  in  carry  in  m;  on  tho  liustnoss,"  {Indcrmiinr 
vs.  Dames,  Law  Kepori-,  1  i  iiiiini..u  I'lcc-  I.'.  If  t)ii'  [iio]>- 
erty  abuts  on  a  highway,  il.i;  ruk  of  hiirm  I'roui  it.s  defective 
condition  or  its  improper  u.*e  is  very  grout ;  ccins»'oueully  the 
owner  i.<  bound  to  us<<  an  amount  of  care  and  skill  to  pro- 
tect |>tt-sscrs-by  from  injury  vhi  h  i-  e  iiuneiisuratc  with  the 
danger.  If  he  is  cunstruotinK*  a  i  iiMiling  on  the  line  of  a 
cil  v  street,  he  is  bound  to  know  that  miitcrials  w  ill  j  robably 
fail  and  injure  passers-by  unless  !i|>oi'tal  Siifogwkrd.s  are  pr<>- 
viiled.  His  failure  to  take  such  preouul  ions  may  well  amount 
to  a  want  of  ruasi'inuble  care — "  an  ouii^iiioti  to  do  something 
wUeh  •  nMomblo  dwd,  ^ded  upon  thoM  oousideimtioiis 


which  ordinarily  regulate  tho  conduct  of  human  affairs 
would  do."    [../m./i  r  vs.  AdatM,  123  Mas.*.  SiinilHr  cni- 

siderations  duloraiino  what  is  reasonalile  care  on  the  iiart 
of  passenger-carriers.  A  railway  coinpiiny.  to  tio  free  fmni 
negligence,  must  inspect  its  road-bod  and  loUing  stock  more 
frequently  and  tliioroaiglil7  than  «  itags-ooftch  pioprietiOr  i» 
bound  to  do. 

Duty  to  Insure  Safety.— In  some  cases  the  En>:Hsh  cflro- 
mon  law  requires  one  who  brimrs  upon  his  land  liml  whi«i 
o.v[iiises  Ills  nei>,'lilK)r  to  extrai  >rdiijiirj' risk  "to  iiisare  his 
noif,'hbor  against  any  contwijueiit  harrn,  not  due  to  some 
cause  bovond  huniaii  fiiresif,'ht  and  control."  'll^us  i\w 
owner  o/ aiunuils  Ixiuiid  to  keep  then:  on  hia  own  land 
at  his  Tiorii.  If  they  oscapo  and  trespass  ujioii  a  neighbor'* 
laud,  the  owutT  Ls  lial>le  for  tlie  nalnral  ciin^qu«-n('t>«  of 
that  trespass,  without  li^-anl  to  tlie  care  lie  has  taken  1.. 

k«»p  them  at  home.  Jso  the  kcejjcr  uf  a  mis<  liicv<iu.^  .hiu- 
niaf,  liaving  knowledge  of  its  (iropensilie:^,  iH.und  tn  keep 
it  sofurely.  He  does  not  perforin  hi»  duty  by  using  n'*!toli- 
able  caie  to  prevent  its  doitij;  Imrm,  Again,  one  who  Starts 
a  tiro  ou  liis  premises  for  any  iiurjHJM!  is  iH.und  t<i  kett*  it 
there  at  his  peril.  The  .s/iine  tioctrine  has  l-ecii  apjilieil  \,\ 
the  English  courts  to  one  who  constniots  a  n-.M>rvoir  on  lii» 
land.  In  the  leading  eas<' on  this  subicot,  dt'<  ided  in  1868 
(Rylundi  vs.  FUtchir,  Law  Lojxirts.  ;i  1  louse  of  L< ird$  SilOl, 
it  was  declared  that  "the  true  rule  of  law  is  that  the  ptT- 
n^n  wluj  for  his  own  pnr|MM-s  brings  on  his  land  and  ciJ- 
lects  and  keeps  there  anything  not  naluniliy  there,  and 
likely  to  do  iiiist^ioc'f  if  it  tsse«l>es,  must  keep  it  in  at  his  ]ieril; 
and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  is  prima  furif  answerable  fiT  .ill 
the  damage  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  eM-»ji€. 
He  can  excuse  himself  by  showing  thai  the  i>s<-fii.e  wasowtnjr 
to  the  plaintiffs  default;  or  perhajis  that  the  o.si  h|io  was  tlie 

COnsCipu'iico  of  i-i.f  HKij'or.  or  tile  a<  t  of  (iikI."  Ijiter  ca.srt 
have  r».eogm7.*'d  t'xceptiuut.,  where  the  oswiih;  »ae  eaiised  by 
t  he  act  of  a  stranger ;  where  the  source  of  uaiiger  was  inain- 
tained  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  plaint  i  ff  and  the  <fr- 
fendant ;  and  where  its  I'xisicnco  was  auiliorized  by  law. 

The  doctrine  of  liyLautiii  \».  FUtchu-  lias  boen  Hdoprfd 
without  qualification  in  some  of  the  1.  S.  y^  v  lifi!itiif>T>. 
etc.,  Co.  rs.  Jiansttad,  7»  Atlantic  Kepirter  iTn,  Md,  (  mri 
of  Appeals.  1804),  but  in  most  juriwlic)  ions  it  has  lu  eii  n*- 
pudiateii  iMnr»hiiU  v».  W'tlwood,  88  New  Jersey  La*  '-VMi 
and  i!ie  l  ability  of  one  who  constrticts  a  reservoir  on  hi- 
huul,  or  brings  upon  it  a  s<eftm-l>niler.  or  kindles  a  )u.', 
confined  to  ihiiiingcs  catistsi  by  hi.-  faiiiire  to  exon  is*.'  rea- 
sonable care  ;  that  is,  a  (  are  iiropurlioiivtl  to  the  lutiitifnit 
risk  t<i  wiiich  his  nsi'  ...f  his  land  e'X|H)«P«  his  lieigtilKir.  Kv(>n 
ill  iJie  e4ts<'  of  Ircspasving  aniiuals  the  c«>nnnondaw  doctrine 
ha.1  lieen  greath  iinHidied  by  sialute  in  the  various  Stales 
or  has  been  dwOarvd  by  t  he  courts  inapplicable  to  the  euii- 
dit  ions  and  habite  <rf  tba  peofda.  Jtorru  va.  JVwfar,  fi  Ool- 
oriulo  435. 

(2,1  Itrt'tirh  iif  Jh(l\j, — In  an  actinn  fur  negligence  the 
jilatiailT  must  show  nc-l  oidy  tliat  the  defendant  uhw  to 
him  the  duty  .if  e\erul«ing  rva.«on»ble  carv.  Imt  also  that  the 
duty  has  becu  violateil.  A  jkts^iii  driving  along  a  strM't 
inusT  use  reaeoiiablc  care  in  !5cle<'tiiig  niiil  inntroliing  his 
horse.  If,  however,  the  animal  bec-tuiies  unmanageablu 
through  Ho  fault  of  the  driver,  and  rutis  awny  and  injnr.s 
the  person  or  pro|»erty  of  another,  the  latter  has  n..  cai-bc 
of  action  for  damages  ajrainsl  the  former.  Tlie  hami  ri'- 
sults  not  frnm  the  driver  s  negligent  e.  Imt  from  iuc^ liable 
accident.  'Whethr  r  a  j>erM>n  has  failed  to  use  reasonable 
care  in  a  partieiilar  case  is  g«'ncra!i\  a  <(iie.stir»n  of  fact  for 
lit.-  jury.  At  times  a  jH>sitive  duty  is  laid  ui»on  liiin  by  con- 
traot.  by  statute,  or  otiierwise.  IL  re  the  uiily  ipiestion  will 
be  whethof  he  has  done  tin  .u  t  required,  or  has  abs'aiufd 
fn'tn  Ihat  which  was  pr<ilidiited.  Accordingly,  if  a  siiiiufe 
.ir  <irdiiianco  forbids  the  susi.en-ion  of  si;:iis  over  a -iri-e'. 
ur  of  awnings  over  a  siilewalk.  or  rotjuire.s  Ixmt.s  amving  til 
night  to  di-play  tieaddights,  or  tlie  owners  of  buildings  hav- 
ing elovatoi-wvllj  to  proles.-t  them  by  rails,  a  i>ersiin  who 
iiuelvertenlly  violates  any  of  these  provisions  fails  to  Ufe 
due  diligence.  Such  positive  rvquircmenls  repr(>«-nt  the 
minimum  of  ren-'^oiuible  care,  but  as  a  rule  the  i|ue-t;i'ti  of 
r*-H,siin«ble  care  is  t«ne  of  fact.  This  does  isot  rrjciu  that  the 
court  is  lK>und  to  submit  every  action  for  neuliL'ence  to  the 
jury.  t>n  the  other  hand,  it  may  dispos-  lina.ly  of  lh« 
wleilc  l  u-o  wherever  :be  i oily  nifereiice  that  can  fairly  In; 
dniwa  by  rea.sfuiable  rnen  frnm  all  the  cvi.h  nee  is  ; hat  ttiSTB 
was  no  iieg  1 1 r..  I  ,  Tli.'  ri-~pective  functions  of  the  c.>urt 
and  jury  have  iieon  stated  brielly  as  follows:  "The  judge 
faaa  to  aaj  wtaetiur  any  facta  liava  htm.  eaUblialied  bj  <mr- 
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dence  from  which  negligeneo  may  he  reasormbly  inferrod; 
the  jurors  have  to  say  whulher  from  th<KM-  factM,  when  sub- 
mitte<l  to  thetii,  ncgliKenw  otig^lit  to  Ho  inferred.  It  i<»  n 
que-tinii  of  law  for  ilu-  jinlirc  wlu'ttur  there  is  evidtiu'e 
which,  if  it  is  belicvp"!,  ami  tln'  ruunlcr  evidonw,  if  aiiv, 
not  W'lii'vi'il.  wuulii  f>tjiljli>h  ihi'  f<iot<  ill  cnntrovcr-y.  It 
is  for  till'  jury  to  say  whutiier  and  iiuw  fur  tlu'  evidoin'o  is 
to  be  belii'viMl." 

The  ooiiiiudii  law  docs  not  presume  iiegttjj^nco,  but  re- 
quire-s  (he  oiu:  who  bases  a  claim  upon  it  to  establish  its  ex- 
istence by  a  fair  preponderance  of  proof.  He  is  not  ixmnd 
to  prove  It  beyona  a  rcasontildo  doubt,  and  ho  makes  nut  a 
prtnut  facie  case  by  showing  that  the  harm  done  was  sucli 
as  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
had  the  dpfendant  u<*<Hi  reasonnWe  carp.  Where  one  i^i  in- 
jured by  a  Liuildinir  fiillm^  luti)  tlit>  stn'ot  witliuut  nppur- 
etit  causa,  or  by  a  barrel  rulliiit,'  nut  of  a  wiiri'hous*  window 
ti)  Ihi'  .sidewalk,  or  by  a  railwuv  train  junifiiiifr  llio  truck. 
OC  by  a  bridge  breaking  umliT  an  nrdiruiry  l.iad,  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  injury  ruiso  tlie  jirusninption  of  ni'>,'li- 
genoe,  and  require  an  esjilauation  from  iho  defendant. 
This  doctrine  ha--  been  extendeil  by  statute  in  F.n^hind  and 
in  some  of  the  U.  S.,  so  that  in  ccTtnin  c-as<.>s,  ctucdy  those 
of  damages  resulting  from  the  o[H-riition  of  railways,  [inxif 
of  injury  sustained  by  the  plaint  i(T  makes  out  a  prima  Jac%t 
case,  which  the  defendant  is  reijuired  to  overcome. 

(3)  Damage  Vau.ttil  bij  th:  Ik  fendant.  —A  breach  of  duty 
to  use  care  must  cause  lepil  dainai,'e  to  the  objact  of  that 
duty  in  order  to  amount  to  actionable  negligence.  Whether 
iiiiy^ieal  suffering  consequent  upon  a  nervous  shoek  eaused 
by  another's  negligence  constittitc?  legnl  damage  is  u  sub- 
ject of  judicial  disagreement.  It  wus  carefully  e(insi<lered 
by  the  Pri^y  CoBncii  in  Vutoritin  Haiiways  Commi'tsion^Tt 
T8.  Coullns  i  .Vjipeal  ('a-se.s  und  the  ctmelusion  was 
reached  that  no  buglish  decision  treated  sucli  an  injury  as 
legal  damage.  It  was  thought  unwise  to  extend  the  lia- 
bility for  negligence  to  this  class  of  cases,  l>e<  Huse  of  the 
great  difficulty  that  would  ensue  in  •ieterniinui^,'  wlietlier 
the  allef^l  injuries  had  been  caused  by  the  ne;,'liKeiit  act, 
anrl  uf  tlie  wide  field  that  would  be  opened  to  iniai;inury 
claims.  The  same  riew  has  been  talien  by  courts  in  the  U.  S. 
(See  Eirinij  vs,  PMsburg  Railway  Co.,  147  Penn.  40.)  On 
the  other  hand,  it;  has  been  held  that  if  the  fright  or  nerv- 
ous sli<xk  |iroduL>ed  by  defendant's  negligence  cause's  the 
vi<  tiin's  [MM'siin  to  collide  with  some  object,  or  even  caus<^s 
nervous  coiivulsiMTis  and  illness,  the  defendant  is  liablr. 
{Furcdl  vs.  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  48  Minn.  VAX.)  In  some 
jurisdictions  mental  suffering,  although  neitiier  an  iM(-id<-nt 
nor  a  prwliicor  of  physical  injury,  ha<!  been  adjudi,'ed  to  con- 
stitute lethal  ilainatTe  ;  as  when  a  child  has  been  |"ireveuted 
fmm  aHendini;  his  jiarcnl's  funeral  by  the  nef:lii,'ence  of  a 
telei;ra(ili  com|iany  in  transmitting  a  message.  The  wi  i<,'ht 
of  authority,  however.  i«>  at^in<  {hi<!  view.  See  Kttiltr  vs. 
HWem  Union  Co.,  53  I'edcrai  Ue|iorter  <W3. 

Not  only  miirt  the  defiTnlntit's  neL;liL:enL'e  sustain  tlie  re- 
lation of  cause  lo  (ilaiiii  i  iT's  harm.  h\\\  it  mu^t  be  the  proxi- 
mate Belwi>cn  the  nei,'liL;encc  com)>iaiiied  of  niiil  Ih-' 
injury  there  must,  Ik-  an  utiliroken  roiniectioii.  If  a  new  and 
indept'iuimit  cause  intervene*,  this  and  not  the  remote  cause 
bears  the  whole  le;:al  re-^jioii'-ibiljty  for  the  harm.  "The 
rule  is  difni-ulr,  of  Hpiilication  ;  but  it  is  tretierally  hold  that, 
in  onler  to  warratil  (indin:,'  that  iH'L'liLri'nce  or  an  ar.'t  not 
amountini;  to  wanton  wroui:  is  rhe  |iroxiimite  cause  of  an 
injury,  it  must  appear  lli.al  the  injury  was  the  natural  ami 
probable  e«aise<it»eiii*  of  the  negligencf  or  wrontcful  act. 
and  tliat  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  in  the  lii:hr  of  the 
attendinir  cinuni-ifani-es."  In  applying  tins  rule  it  has 
been  held  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  goods, 
wbicb  had  l>eeii  rie^'ligentlv  delayed  by  a  common  farrier. 
aiMl  dcsiroycil  by  an  extraordinary  freshet  while  thus  de- 
layed. Wii^  the  IIo.kI,  and  not  the  negligence.  (Railnmd  Co. 
vs.  R^-eve.^.  10  Walhwe  (U.  S.)  176.)  Consistently  with  this 
holding,  it  h;i.<  btM'ii  deciilfnl  that  the  negligence  of  the  Sfatp 
ill  permiliiny:  a  liridj^e  to  remain  in  an  unsjife  conriiiiou  wa-- 
the  pro.Miiiaie  (  aiisc  u[  the  dentil  by  drowning  of  a  fatln  r, 
who  p)un;;ed  into  1  he  caiiid  to  save  his  child  ujK)t)  the  hit- 
ter's falling  into  tlic  wad  r  by  rt'fisnti  of  the  defuci  in  the 
bridge.  (Ifibney  vs.  S/nt'-.  i;i7  .N.  V.  1.)  In  the  formercajtc 
the  df'^trilftion  of  the  prop.Tty  by  tic  Hood  wo-S  not  the 

natural  and  probable  con>ci j ui'tn  f  the  carrier's  delay.  In 

the  latte  r  cast'  the  fatlierV  liosptTitit'  cifiirta  to  save  his  child 
were  the  natural  and  prii))itble  nrsiilt  of  the  daogwto  whicb 
the  defendant's  negligence  had  subjected  him. 

OHimrriMg  C»im9,—U  i»  not  neceanr j  tb«t  dafoid- 


I  ant's  misconduct  be  the  mh  rntme  of  plaintifTs  damage. 
One  who  is  ttijure*!  by  a  collision  of  the  trains  of  two  rail- 
I  war  companies  can  maintain  an  a<?tion  against  either,  or 
i  both,  if  iHith  are  in  fault.  If  but  one  was  negligent,  ho 
tmm  liMik  to  tliat  one  for  nnlress.  Even  though  it  be  shown 
that  defendant  was  negligent  at  the  time  of  the  harm,  if 
such  fault  was  .simply  a  condition  of  the  injury,  while  its  im- 
mediate cause  was  the  inde|)cndent  wrongful'act  of  a  third 
person,  the  latter  will  be  treated  as  solely  resjumsible  there- 
for. If,  liowever,  such  act  by  a  stranger  might  have  been 
foreseen  as  a  reasonably  probable  result  of  defendant's  neg- 
liei  iice,  it  will  not  relieve  him  fn  iu  liability. 

<  'ont rihtfory  yrrfh'fimfe. — if  one  of  the  concurring  causes 
of  plaiiititfs  Injury  is  his  own  lack  of  proper  c«re,  he  can 
not  recover,  although  but  for  defendant's  negligence  the 
harm  woul<l  not  have  happened.  However,  it  is  to  Ije  re- 
membered that  plaintiff's  want  of  caro  must  he  a  cause  of 
the  injury,  in  order  to  defeat  his  recovery.  If  it  is  a  con- 
dition only,  it  will  have  no  such  result,  'fhis  is  illustrated 
by  a  case  where  the  plaintiff  was  put  to  work  on  a  plat  form 
surrounding  the  defendant's  buildincr,  and  was  warned  not 
to  go  an  a  certain  jiart  which  wa*  not  railed,  because  of  the 
danger  of  slijiping  on  the  ice  and  falling  off.  \Vhi!f>  on  the 
forliidden  part  he  was  knocked  to  the  ^rround  liy  bricks  fall- 
ing from  trie  buildmi;  liy  n'as<m  of  defendant's  negligence, 
and  conccrniiijj  which  he  had  leit  been  warned.  ItwajiheUl 
that  plaintiff's  goinp  up'on  tlie  j^liitpery  |>art  of  the  platform 
WBB  not  the  proximate  cause  of  his  injury.  By  |>A-.?ing  to 
that  part  he  took  the  risk  of  dnnpers  pointed  out,  imt  not 
the  nsk  of  different  perils  to  which  he  was  suVijected  by  de- 
fendant's negiiL'ence.  {Soulhirirk  vs.  //nil,  by  Conn. 
Moreover,  the  plaiiitiff  may  have  boon  iic^dijjent  with  n  sin-i  t 
to  the  very  pnnrce  of  the  injury,  and  vet  if  the  defenuant 
roif^ht  have  avoided  inflicting'  the  harm  by  exercising  reason- 
able care,  after  the  occurrence  nf  p!nintifr»  negligence,  the 
defendant  is  liable.  While  in  one  sense  the  carelessness  of 
the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the  harm,  it  was  not  its  proxi- 
mate cause.  Hence  one  who  recklessly  drove  apiinst  a 
donkey,  wliich  had  been  carelessly  turned  into  the  highway 
by  its  owner  with  its  forefeet  feliered,  was  held  liable  for 
the  injury.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  who  has  been  harnict)  hy 
the  iieitjlipence  of  another  to  use  reasonable  elTorts  to  make 
the  damage  aa  small  as  ptt-s-^iblc.  If  he  has  suMtainod  a  per- 
sonal injury,  he  is  bouna  to  take  [jropcr  caru  of  himself,  and 
this  may  inchlde  snitflhle  nuilical  tnalmeiit.  Whpn.  how- 
ever, lie  uses  proper  care  in  selectinj;  a  iihysiciari.  and  t he 
latter  appnivates  the  injury  by  uiiskillfulne>.s.  the  oripnal 
wrongdoer  is  liable  for  I  tie  inert  ii.scd  datiia>:es.  They  Hr>-  an 
incident,  a  natural  andprobablo  consequence, of  the  defend- 
ant's  wrongful  «et  ASmm  Feia»  Car  Co,  ra^Mikm, 
loy  IIL  20. 

A  person  is  not  chartrenbie  with  cout  rilmiory  rii'^litrence 
who  nets  without  delibcrat  ion.  ami  as  the  event  iiis<-lose^, 
unwisely,  in  the  attempt  to  cvtricate  idniself  from  a  is  ril 
brouiihl  upion  him  bv  unot lier's  fault,  in  such  u  i-iiti«  the 
defendant  must  show  that  the  p.hiinliff's  ee.nduct  was  un- 
reasonable under  the  circumstance^,  and  r^ckh-s^.  Nor  is 
it  contributor)'  negligence  for  one,  m  the  iii<char;,'e  of  duty, 

to  remain  in  a  situation  made  dangerous  by  the  jtegligi>nce 
of  another.  An  engineer  whi>  remains  at  lii^  post  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  h!j«  train  frnm  ilisa,«1er  is  an  example.  So  a 
person  who,  without  rei-kle>siies<,  exposes  himself  to  danger 
to  save  a  human  life  im periled  by  another's  negligence,  and 
is  injured,  niav  recmrr  diiMigiMi.  /kimiylumia  Co.  n, 
Lanaetidorf,  ^  oUin  Mil. 

Wiiile  contribulorv  ncirlitjenee  is  a  bar  to  the  pluintitT's 
action  for  dttinHj-'i's  a!  common  law,  it  is  not  in  .\i>>iika i/rv 
<o.  ti.),  although  hi>  \slllful,  ijri'S-i,  or  inexcu-able  fault  «  ill 
dpfent  hirn.  If  biilli  parlies  are  r.i-i,'ljL;eii1  t he  daiiiages  arc 
divided  between  them,  tliout,di  not  always  eipiaily.  i  7''ie 
JUax  MiirHif,  IH"  U.  S.  1.)  As  this  doctrine  ajiplics  to  all 
maritime  tort.s,a  persttn  injured  by  the  negligi'nce  of  aiiot  her 
wil!  often  find  it  to  his  advantagi'  to  l.riiig  his  .''ijit  m  ad- 
mirallv  ratlier  thnii  in  a  eonimi  ii-lnw  court. 

Jm/iutrd  Jit</ligefi€'<'. —  Ihe  fault  i  f  liiie  may  Ihi  iinputal^le 
to  another  when  the  former  on  upii  s  ;hr  n  lation  of  si  rxaut 
to  the  latter.  f!<ee  Masti  k  aM*  .Slkvani.)  In  .some  jutis- 
dietions  1  lii^  rule  \\h<  1"  i  n  rxtendi'd  so  as  to  clmrge  a  pas- 
senger wiili  th.-  II.  u' i  f  his  carrier,  and  a  child  with 
the  neglijjcri  of  In-  pavnt  -  r  :,'-u;irc:i/iii.  Tbi'  h  adiiis,  f,;-ie 
in  support  of  tlie  first  view  is  yVi«»i»</r««/  vs.  lirynn  t'oin- 
mon  Bench  Reports  ll.ji,  which  held  that  a  pas>eiigor  in  an 
omnibus  was  to  be  cons^idered  so  far  identified  with  the 
owner  that  n«gUgeDoe  on  the  part  of  tiio  owner  or  his  aerr- 
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Mit  Wms  to  be  deemed  the  negli^nce  of  the  ))fls!>4*nfcer. 
TheCMshw  been  overrultid  in  EngUnd  ^The  Bern  inn.  Mi 
Appeal  CasQs  1),  and  b  senenllv  repudiuted  in  the  U.  S. 
ll^iU  vs.  Hnckelt,  119  U.  &  866!)  Us  d<K  trine  is  clearly 
unsound.  Neither  th*  owner  nut  his  servant  is  under  ttie 
control  of  the  pMWnger.  If  the  carrier's  ne|grUg«ioe  If  itn- 
imtable  to  the  pH.';sun>^>r  m  as  to  defeat  his  rtrovery  aiptiiist 
•  negligent  third  pep«>n,  it  out^ht  to  be  imputable  to  him, 
SQM  to  render  hini  liable  to  a  third  i>erson  injured  by  the 
curier's  negliKpnee.  ^]4jually  unsound  is  the  d<K"lrine  thHt 
a  parent's  neglirence  \»  imputable  to  hi;*  infant  child.  The 
legal  right  and  duty  of  the  (Mirent  to  protec-t  the  child  exist 
for  the  infant's  benefit,  not  for  his  detnnient.  It  is  true  that 
the  parent's  negligence  inav  be  the  proximate  caii5i»>  of  the 
child's  injury  in  a  particular  uwe.  and  the  thini  |H»riy'.s 
uegligBDce  only  the  remote  cause.  When  nwh  sn  the  facts, 
tlw  fsnnt  anil  not  the  third  (mrty  is  resjxinsible ;  but  if 
their  aegUgmt  tots ooneur  to  produce  the  harm,  tlu-re  is  no 
reason  why  the  parent's  misoonduct  should  protect  the  third 
partr  from  liabditv  to  the  Infant.  Nmmtm  vs.  fhiUip^ 
burg  Co.,  52  N.  J.  L»v  440. 

Death  by  Nt^iMHCti-'At  the  common  law.  if  aa>injurv 
occasioned  by  negtinDea  caused  deal  h.  no  civil  aotioD  could 
l>c  maintained.  Itls  plain  that  no  action  could  be  brou|fht 
in  the  name  of  the  person  killed,  otiicr  iwrsons,  it  is  said, 
an  not  peemdarily  aami)^'>  <i.  <i3  they  could  <mlv  claim  com- 
(lensatlon  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  S4^rviee.  ami  the  rrlalion 
of  master  and  servant,  whether  expressly  creati-d  or  implies! 
from  thar  of  Ini'^hand  and  wife  or  ]karent  and  child,  is  at  an 
end.  This  ili'f.  1 1  in  the  law  wa«  reinedieil  in  England  bv 
**Lonl  CamplH-'ll's  act"(«  and  10  Vict.,  c.  JKl;  see  also  2'T 
and  28  V'icl.,  c.  95),  the  provixicms  of  which  have  be^n  smIk 
8tantiallr  re-enacteil  in  most  of  the  U.  S.  The  substaiici^  of 
the  irtatu'te  Ls  that  the  actif»n  is  to  b«?  bn>ught  by  the  exj-cu- 
t«ir  or  administrator  of  the  person  killed,  Isa  the  benefit  of 
the  hu-sband  or  wife  or  next  <tf  iun.  The  amount  to  bo  re- 
civered  depends  U|M>n  the  pecuniary  damages  sustained, 
and  is  gGiierally  limited  to  a  spet^ifled  amount.  It  haii  iM-en 
held  both  in  England  nnil  tin  U.  S.  that  the  rule  u[>on  thi.>4 
subject  in  admiralty  iis  snuie  as  at  common  law.  {The 
HarriAwg,  110  U.  S.  1U9.)  In  Scotland  the  surviving  law- 
fiU  childran  or  parents,  hosbatnl  or  wife  of  the  deceascil, 
**  acquire  a  claim  in  their  own  right  to  damages  aud  m/Ai- 
tium,  founded  partly  on  the  neaniess  of  nrlationship.  partly 
on  the  exist eneo  during  life  of  a  natural  obligation  of  ali- 
ment."   Bell'it  Principlft,  g  2030,  t)th  cd, 

Cr»f»i'>»a/ A>^/i'jr<fic«^Where  a  particular  intent  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  crlma^M  in  larceny  or  |ierjury,  it  can 
not  be  committed  by  men  oanlaMoeas.  Negligeuw,  how- 
ever, may  satisfy  the  requirementa  of  the  law  for  a  general 
criminal  intent,  where  a  person,  boiny  nmler  a  puolic  or 
private  doty,  neglects  to  perform  it,  and  thus  caus<^'s  an 
injury  to  society  or  to  particular  persons.  Though  there  is 
no  positive  intent  to  do  wrong,  tiiere  is  eul|wbility  in  the 
failure  to  discharge  the  duty.  Thus  a  public  offlucr.  being 
unrler  a  public  duty  to  keep  a  prisoner  s»»fely.  is  criminally 
liable  if  he  by  neglect  permit  hnn  tocscH|>c.  '  Statutes  iwme- 
timsa  deelan  that  ofncinl  neglect  in  spccifled  cases  shall 
eonstltute  a  crime  of  a  particular  grade.  The  .same  )j^neml 
rule  would  be  applied  to  a  violation  nf  a  private  obligation 
causing  a  wrong  to  society*.  Thus  a  neglect  to  scour  the 
bed  of  a  rirer,  wherebr  adjoining  lands  are  overflowed,  may 
oonstitute  a  public  nuisance.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  in  the 
law  of  lluxii'ine  (q.  v.)  that  an  act  of  neglect  causing  death 
mav  Hinouiit  (o  tlie  critn  •  <  f  MANsuuaUTfiR  c.).  whiles 
piwitive  intent  to  kill  'wll  .  i  nstitute  Mvuokr  (</.  c).  In 
cjise  of  criminal  homicide  by  negligence,  conlributory  neg- 
hVcnce  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  i^  no  defense.  The  pluin- 
tiflf  in  criminal  pron-cut ions  is  the  .State,  not  the  injured 
party  nor  anv  one  in  privity  with  him.  In  addition  to  the 
autliorides  r'lted  ulH)ve,  spc  Bevaiis's  Prinripl'H  of  ihr.  Lair* 
ftf  y'-ijlif/fiirr  (London,  IWO);  l'oll<j<'k  on  T'tftn;  Bishop's 
Sew  < 'riiniiinl  Liiit {CU'u  nph  1H92).  Fkax*  is  M.  Bl  rdh  k. 

Negvitiable  Instrumonts:  writtra  contra(t!<  which  are 
iransfetuble  by  indor>ciiieiit  r)r  delivery.  ^>  tlmt  the  irans- 
feree  can  enforce  them  iii  t  i  -  i>wn  luniu-.  Miid  free  from  any 
equities  against  prior  h^i  M  i-.  [n.vifleil  lie  takes  (hem  before 
matnritv.  fi>r  value  and  without  nutic^;.  In  theite  respects 
they  <li(Ter  from  an  ordinan-  ehoM  in  action.  An  asstgnee 
of  such  a  claim  can  not  maintain  a  suit  upon  it  in  his  own 
name  at  common  law :  the  fissignnioiit  diiM  not  bind  the 
debtor  until  notice  thereof  is  given  to  him,  and  the  as- 
algneo  gets  no  better  title  than  thut  of  bis  assignor.  (See 


Assi0!O(KST.)  If  negotiable  paper  is  payable  to  order,  it  is 
ri'gularly  transferable  by  indorsement— that  is,  by  the 
jMivee's  writing  and  signing  on  the  back  of  the  instriiment 
a  tlinirction  for  its  [wymeiit  to  his  transferee,  followe<l  by 
delivery.  If  it  is  payable  to  >>earer,  it  is  tnn«feral>Ie  bV 
delivery  only.  Rven  if  the  pafier  is  payable  to  order,  its 
transfer  by  the  |iayee,  without  in<lorwnient,  will  i>aas  all  his 
intere-st  in  it.  and  will  give  the  transferee  the  right  to  co(d» 
[lel  an  indprseuietit.  liy  .statute,  in  many  of  the  U.S.,  he 
<-ati  maintain  a  suit  in  hts  own  name  on  the  paper,  althouj^ 
only  an  assignee.  In  such  eiu>*',  however,  even  when  a  pur- 
chaser without  notice,  he  p'ls  no  better  title,  until  he  i>h- 
tains  an  indorsement,  than  his  transferrer  had  ;  so  that  if 
the  |kaiier  becomes  due,  or  he  has  notice  of  equities  before 
the  indorsement,  he  will  be  subject  to  all  the  defenses  that 
esi.steil  against  his  transferrer. 

Utfenw*. — These  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  legal  or  real,  and 
(2)  equitable  or  |>ertional.  The  first  class  is  sometimes  called 
l^gal  defeiiMrs,  Iwcause  they  rest  on  fixed  legal  rales,  and 
•zclnde  all  consideration  of  tHpiitics  betwei>n  the  putics, 
They  are  also  termed  real  ilefenses,  U'cause  they  attach  to 
the  reti — the  instrument — and  are  thus  available  against  any 
holder,  wiUiout  regard  to  his  merits  or  demerits.  Tiiis  iJaM 
includes  the  defense  that  the  instrument  never  )i!;<l  nvi  iii 
ception,  as  when  a  bill  or  note  fully  exe<-ute4l  bv  the  defend- 
ant is  stolen  from  him  U-fore  delivery,  or  wlien  it  is  ob- 
tainetl  from  him  by  an  iin|Ktsition  as  to  the  contract  he  is 
making:  it  includes  defenM<s  l>as(>d  upon  the  incapacity  to 
make  a  binding  contra(>t,  as  in  the  (^a.<^•  of  an  infant  or  an 
insane  person;  Xhmc  haaet]  on  illegality,  which  bv  statute 
renders  the  instrument  absolutclv  voi4l,  mt  usurious  bills  aud 
notes  in  some  nf  the  U.  .S. ;  an<l  those  based  OD  the  ezlln' 
giiishmeut  of  the  coiitra«-t,  by  alteration  or  cancelation. 
The  second  da-ss  has  received  the  ap|)cllation  of  equitable, 
because  its  basis  is  the  iMjuities  between  the  iwrties.  It  is 
also  calle<l  |>ersonal,  from  the  fact  that  a  defense  of  this 
class  is  Bvaiial^le  only  a^rainst  the  |>arty  whoiw  con«liict  ren- 
ders it  iiie.juiiuble  for  him  to  receiver,  or  against  one  in  priv- 
ity with  auch  person.  It  includes  the  case  of  negottabls 
paper  obtained  tiy  ordinary  fraud,  or  by  duress,  or  for  whidi 
there  was  no  consideration,  or  which  was  illegal  but  not  de- 
clared void  by  statute,  or  which  has  been  paid  or  dis<-harged 
but  not  takeii  up.  This  class  is  not  availaok  against  a  MM' 
Jide  holder — that  is  one  taking  the  paper  bef OTO  due,  fST 
value  and  without  notice  of  defects. 

Forvtt  of  y<-gotiable  Instntmrnis. — NMOtJablc  paper  or» 
dinarily  takes  the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Escuanoe  (o.  n),a 
t  uEcK  t^.  v.),  or  a  Promissory  Note  yq.  v.\  but  is  not  lin  " 

to  thi'se.    Commen-ial  usage  is  constantly  evolving  

fonu^  litany  of  which  have  received  judicial  sanction,  and 
thus  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  iieci  tifible  instnimetits. 
The  earliest  kind  of  negotiable  ^aj^  r  rei^gniite<l  by  the 
English  courts  was  the  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  that  isa 
bill  between  an  English  and  a  foreign  merchant.  I>uring  th« 
latter  part  of  the  .seventeenth  century,  doniestio  OT  inland 
bills  between  traders  gaintnl  recognition,  followed  veiysoon 
by  inland  bills  between  non-traders.  Next  came  promissOTT 
notes,  which,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  s<>vcral  judicial 
decisions,  were  held  non-negotiable  by  LonI  Ilolt.  onlv  to 
U«  declarwl  bv  act  of  Parliament  "  to  have  the  same  effect 
Hs  inland  bills  ■  f  ex<"}iange."  (8  and  4  Anne,  eh.  tt, 
1704.)  Then  foii.nvcil  l,i  idsmiths'  or  bankers  imiis. checks^ 
exchequer  bills,  bonds  of  corporal iims.  wlirlhi  r  public  or 
private, and  government  scrip.  (Gttoduin  \<.  Kohertu,  Law 
lieporta,  10  Kzcher|uer  B37;  1  Ap)x-al  Cases  471$.)  Il  is  not 
necewaiy  tbnt  the  instrument  contain  an  order  or  a  prom- 
ise lo  pny  money.  In  the  ease  just  referred  to.  the  writing. 
4  nll«'d  goveniiiient  scrip,  lK>und  tlie  Bussian  Government  to 
deliviT  a  Imiui  in  exchange  for  the  scrip;  and  yet  the  court 
held  tliHt  "the  iiMip-  of  the  money-market  has  solved  the 
•iiiestion  whether  scrip  Ahould  becoiuaidered  security  fur  and 
tlie  representative  of  money  by  treating  it  as  such. 

A  promissory  note  of  an  individual  or  of  a  OOtporation 
uiidi'r  M')il  is  lield  generally  non-negotiable,  hscnse  of  the 
radical  difTcreiices  at  coinmon  law  between  an  ordinary 
ountntct  and  a  Bond  iq.  v.\  ('or|>orate  bondi^  however,  are 
treated  in  almost  evcrv  jin  i-il:rtif>n  as  negotiable,  if.  con- 
tninirig  words  of  negotiahiht  V.  tfn  v  nre  i>tsued  as  market- 
Hl<le  securities,  and  are  regonW  by  Ihe  mercantile  coinniu- 
nitynssueh.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  has  declared: 
"There  is  nothing  immoral  or  contrary  to  goo<l  policy  in 
inakiiit;  them  necntiable,  if  the  necessities  of  commerce  re- 
quire t  hat  they  aliould  iw  so.  A  mere  technical  dogma  of  the 
courts  or  the  common  law  vna  not  pnluliit  tba  oomdMcdal 
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world  from  inventing  or  using  «nr  !i]<ecic»  of  aeouritjr  not 
knovn  in  th«  last  e«nturv.  U)ii^»  of  tnwlt^  and  oofnmercA 
urv  Hoknowlod^d  by  euurts  a-s  |Mrl;>  of  the  conunon  law, 
alt  hougli  thev  may  have  lx>en  unknown  to  Bmcton  or  Black- 
stone;  and  'thia  malleabilitv  to  flttit  the  nooeamtiw  and 
uMges  of  the  mercantile  World  la  one  of  ttie  moat  valiublo 
chara<.-tert9tic«  of  the  common  law."  Uitretr  Cotmtjf  -n. 
Ilatkttt,  \  Wallace  8it.)  tn  a  number  of  tlw  U.  S.  the  earn- 
inon-law  rule  as  to  the  negotiability  of  {njttruiiMilTi  under 
seal  ha.<<  Uvn  abrogated,  and  the  Eiiglisli  liilU  of  Escbuige 
Act  of  \mi  91)  aathoriMS  oovpoaatioDft  to  Jmu*  nego- 
tiable pajMT  under  oorporato  aenL 

Soiae  forms  of  debenture*,  dividend  warrsntS)  ceitUlcateti 
of  sUx-k.  and  receiver'^  oertiflcatc^t  hnte  been  declared  by 
the  courts  non-negotiaUfl.  See  Bill  or  Ladixo,  Lkttkbm 
or  Creuit.  and  WARSflOOW  Reckiits.  Si«  Daniels,  Xryoli- 
altle  Tn»lrumenf«  (Scv  Yotk,1891)  ;  Chiilmcr.  BHIk  of  Ex- 
change (Ijundon.  11^91).  Faxxi  is  M.  Blkurk. 

Negri,  Ada;  [kk-i  i  li.  in  1*^71  <if  [Kii>;itit  juiri'iits  dt  I.oili. 
iti  Ijombardy,  Italy.  HiTymith  wa-*  sjn  iit  lu  r\ir<t!ir  i-i.v- 
erty.  aii'i  wlu-u  >h'.-  w,-us  rii^titi.-iTi  -In-  hn  jiiiH'  n  tcacluT  iti  thf 
communal  school  o£  the  reiii"t''  limiilt  i  of  Matcii-N  iscuiiti. 
Here  slie  l)«gan  to  write  ver-v>,  »hi  li  fnr  sitih-  time  a|»- 
IKsared.  «lmi»<it  unnoticed,  inthi  roiutuus  "f  iln'  i!iusfrn:im>f 
I\if>oliir>'  atnl  the  I'urrirr--  ,hlla  Sern  of  Mihui.  In  l''!'- 
thc-'H,*  ^^■■n•  ■■■  illt  cii-l  in  a  volume  entitled  Ftifnlitn,  wtiii  li 
oiux"  anriu  t.  <i  i;i-:ii  n»]  interest  in  Italy.  Tin  y  ;irc  v.tx  ^  of 
poverts.  iiiil,  r(  i;ii-t  fi-r  the  h«rd  condition-  'if  ih«^  lift'  of 
thi'  j-c'r,  i>ii--ii iMiitc  li'iif^iii;:  f'lrastate  of  s.M-iriy  in  which 
su<-li  tiling's  -ha!;  iiiij"'s-iM.'.  They  brouglil  Ujjmi  i  heir 
Vfxini;  uutJiDr  chiirL'i-'-  "f  r>'V<>lt.  s- .cijilisui,  and  anttri  lii.-iii. 
l>ut  tlitsy  ttlsu  st'curcd  m'oguition  forh.>r  r.  inark«hlc  i.'il.  ril-. 
She  waa  given  a  money  prize  that  ii«  .•iwanlcil  to  It.-iliiin 
women  wFin  di^ttmruish  themi^elvct  in  litiTiitnn',  jiml  slic 
WHS  111--'  trmisfrrri''!  from  Iht  loiu'ly  ]>'isi  id  ilic  nunnal 
M-ht><.(l  for  w.iiiun  at  Milan,  where  »uv  Ljuighi.  lialmu  itler- 
aturc.  A,  R.  Marsh. 

Negri,  nagn%.  Paolo:  obstetrician;  b.  in  Verona,  Italy, 
Dec.  38,  185;};  wlucate<l  at  the  I'niversity  of  Padua;  assist- 
ant in  the  Milwi  .S«>hool  of  Obstetrics  l»7a-82 ;  j»rofesi«>r 
aiicl  director  of  the  Schi>ol  of  Obstetrics  In  Xovara  1KH2-H6, 
and  since  18)^  has  hehl  the  iiume  (KMition  in  tlie  Sidiool  of 
Obstetrics  in  Venice,  Among  hia  many  |lublis)lt^d  works 
are  Intomo  al  parlo  per  il  fronU  (Milan,  IMiKi);  Studi  t 
ricereh6  di  (hietriria  (18H5);  Di  una  gmvidama  exfrn- 
nterina  (Venice,  188U);  SuUa  idroee/oiia  ripetuta  del  Mo 
(1880);  Ci»qtiantatapanl«mi9{VSaS^ 

Negrillos,  N'('gritoH[Span. dimins. of  negro,  block,  a  Ne- 
KroJ,  Arafuras,  Alfooro«w :  names  given  tu  the  various  blm  k 
or  Neff ro-rei»«mbling  pooulcs  of  the  Pacific  area.  Some  of  the 
hill-nien  of  Farther  Iiiuia.  and  no^ibly  the  Andaman  isl- 
andcnt,  are  of  this  stock.  The  wild  men  of  the  Philiopincs 
arv  the  typical  Negrillos.  They  Ixave  woolly  hair,  longer 
anal  less  crisped  than  the  N'egroea.  The  hair  of  some  triU's 
frr<:>ws  in  patches,  like  that  of  some  South  Africans.  The 
fent  urcs  of  most  are  of  a  decidedly  African  cast,  but  their 
iHiiK'uages  are  clearly  not  African.  The  skin  is  sometimes 
perfectly  black.  It  stiems  generally  but  not  univerjially  ail- 
mittivl  that  the  straight  hair  and  less  unifonu  features  of 
the  black  Australian  unlives,  with  their  |>eculiarities  of  lau- 
f^tn%Ht\  separate  them  from  the  true  Negrillo  stcK-k.  The 
whole  race  are  referred  by  Latham  to  the  "Oceanic  .Mongo- 
lidn?."  Their  languages  seem  to  have  inonie  verbal  mots  in 
common  with  the  Malays.  (See  .\hafi:ra.)  See  Wnihicif. 
Jd^ulay  Arehi/fflago ;  Atinl.  lti-neareht*  (iv.,  'AW'A;  x.,  21H). 

Ncffrl-Sembllan  (i. e.  the  nine  states):  a  confisleraltr>n 
of  six  small  states  in  the  .S.  \V.  of  the  Malay  Piiiinsiiln, 
now  under  Bri(i-h  j-iMtectiun.  There  were  originally  niiir. 
but  bj  political  vici^itudes  tiier  w«ro  reduced  tu  six.  See 
Malat  Fbnlssula  md  STBARBSnttaBinr.    M.  V.  II. 

Vmgn  [tnm  Portng.  or  Span,  tugro,  blacic  !  Pr.  tutif  t 
IkaL  fMr*  <  I^at  nA^er,  Uack] :  a  term  em  ployed  in  vthnobigy 
to  designate  one  of  the  fire  races  or  varietiee  of  the  human 
speeictw  As  synonyms,  African,  Aust-ACrlcim,  and  Slehmic 
luive  been  use<l  by  writ  em. 

Zioeation.— The  purest  type*  of  the  Xegio  or  blade  race 
jure  found  in  Africa,  8.  of  the  Hahara  Desert,  and  especially 
in  the  Sudan  (In  AmUc,  Beltd  ss  ^itidaa,  Land  of  the 
BlAolia) :  but  numemns  tribes^  aa  daifc  in  color  as  the  black- 
est Afnoana,  reside  in  Indbi  and  the  islands  of  Mehmcftia, 
vbera  therare  betiered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  curliest 
honuHi  inliabitanta.  These,  howover,  differ  in  other  phvs- 


{«al  tndta  from  tte  AMean  Nqpv.  and  for  tlwt  reasoo  are 
called  NegrUia,  The  aaatnu  portions  of  Africa  are  peopled 
bgr  tiibee  usuaUv  very  dark  In  eolor,  but  with  tniuiias  aod 
hair  <rf  iatsnnsaiata  racial  lAanetar,  and  tbor  are  thmfore 
kmnm  JMyraMi;  wbSh  bt  dw  ooitar  of  the  continent  a 
Dumber  of  aman^asd,  daiki«oInnd  trifaea  are  grouiH-d  to- 
gether aa  JiTiwillaa^a  KmuiIbIi  word  Boanbw  small  Negroes. 

IKjfsjaaJ  3Vn><sj— Tliere  aia  no  plqrsical  traits  atrieUy 
pecdter  to  the  AfTfcan  KegnK  bat  no  nresents  in  a  larger 
degret  than  any  other  inoe  a  series  of  diaracteristios  which 
are  inoomplete,  artsated,  or  letal  in  tbdr  origin.  The  Kknll 
is  usually  hata  (doUchoeepbalic),  its  bones  thick,  and  iu 
sutures  oaiHea  in  oomparatiTaly  early  life.  The  face  ia 
prognathic— thait  b,  the  lower  jaw-bone  and  oft^n  the  alve- 
olar processes  of  the  upper  jaw  protrude ;  the  chin  is  nut 
promment ;  the  teeth  are  usually  strung  and  regular,  and 
have  the  thkd  audarior  wisdom  tootb,  better  developed 
than  in  the  wUta  laaa.  The  nose  is  flat  and  wide^  the  lim 
thick  and  evottad.  The  pelvis  is  narrowed— that  is,  ft* 
antMD-paatsiiar  diainvtar  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
tnnavena  than  in  o^ar  noes;  In  the  long  bruies,  the 
femnand  the  bomwaa  ara  nnosnally  long,  and  the  laKcr 
is  ksa  twisted  wm  ita  axis  than  in  other  varieties.  The 
convidntions  of  ua  ImriB  amsimpler,  and  ilsavara^!  weight 
a  ffew  ouneas  1«M  tlMm  In  persons  of  the  same  height  in  the 
white  race,  A  fnrthav  oomparison  abovs  in  the  Negro  a 
]ai|er  liver  and  pwymrtiopatelT  fmaOar  Iwwis  tha  mnBoa< 
lar  strength  is  angmi  the  same,  ont  tha  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  tba  kg  are  Isss  developed.  Tha  sole  of  the  foot  is  flatter, 
the  heslHwne  (oe  cakis)  project*  fhrther  backward,  and  the 
articnlation  of  the  pasa  toa  ia  wore  oblique,  bringing  it 
mm  Into  opposition  to  tha  camafaiing  tocsjand  thua  ct>n- 
feiriiV  upon  it  a  higher  pnhensQa  power.  The  skin  is  soft 
to  the  touch,  slightly  coom,  and  fmiiBhfd  with  numerous 
odarifenns glands  which  ntmla  the  wall-nsriwd  and  pecul- 
iar odor  belonging  to  the  nea.  Tha  aolar  of  the  skin  is 
rarely  compleituy  tua^  Usoally  it  is  a  mon  or  less  <lark 
brown,  and  this  is  tnm  d  soma  of  tba  purest  Sudaue^ 
types.  The  eyes  are  black  or  darii  brown.  The  hair  is  dark 
and  f rixzlv  or  woolly,  smnetlmaa  to  snob  an  extent  that  it 
wUl  felt  lUtB  the  wool  of  •  ahesft  a  paonliarit^f  rarely  or 
never  Jimnd  lb  otfaer  Inanches  of  the  apedea.  This  dependa 
u|>on  the  unusual  narrowness  of  ita  transverse  section.  It  is 
generally  distributed  equally  over  the  head,  but  sonu'timcs 

Km  In  isolated  patches  or  bonchca  (lophooomic).  The 
Id  ia  generaUy  deOdent.  but  by  no  means  always,  and 
the  distnoutiou  of  hair  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  or- 
dinarily lees  than  in  the  white,  but  greater  than  in  the 
Ariatia  races.  To  some  of  tbeae  peculiacities,  especially  to 
tkoae  relating  to  h{sv{seem,we  mayattrifauta  tne  general 
Immunity  of  the  Negro  frttm  certain  diseases^  aa  yellow  and 
miasmatw  ftover,  huiuititiis  dysentery,  and  calculus,  aod  hia 
unnaml  UaUl Jty  to  others,  as  pnenmonia  and  phtUaift 

Inktteeimd  tM/a^Ib  bo  part  its  aitcnsivie  tenitoiT 
does  the  Kegro  race  appear  to  bava  developed  an  indopend- 
eat  culture  Deyood  the  stage  of  harfaarism.  Wherevar  in 
Africa  We  And  tnoes  of  aueli,  wa  also  dfeDorcr  lelioB  iritieb 
H-ssigii  it  unriucittoBablytosoaie  btaadi  of  tba  Semltia  or 
11  ami  tic  st<«k^  who  from  the  dawn  of  history  have  oocu- 
pii>d  large  portMBS  ol  the  AfrioaB  eontlnent,  and  ezUmded 
their  infliMiiioa  br  mnr  and  oonmeroe  thnnigbout  it.  Where 
saok  iaHoeRoe  did  not  exist  the  native  Kegtoee  lived  ia  sav- 
agery. They  develoMd  no  Impoitant  foo<l-plant,  thay  do- 
nesuealed  no  animal  for  draft  or  burden,  they  constructed 
no  walls  of  atoiM  Uany  of  their  tribes  an  agrienltnrsl, 
but  tha  Biaota  wbidi  they  princi()ally  cnltivaM-^the  sor^ 
gbnm,  nulet,  ifoe,  yams,  manioe,  ajid  lobaceo-Hrere  all  in- 
upodueed  fhwn  Asia,  Europe^  or  America^  Other  tribes  are 
pastond,  bnt  tlieir  eattle  and  aheep  are  descended  fMn  the 
ancient  stoeks  doiBcatlcatad  hr  the  Egyptians;  their  hones 
ar<'  fkon  the  same  aotiroe;  ana  the  asa^  indigenous  to  Africa, 
appears  to  have  been  tamed  first  by  the  Semltca.  Tha 
toweia  and  walla  of  out  stonca  discovered  in  Southaaatam 
Africa-tbe  ''Great  Zimbabwe"— like  the  mors  modem 
brick-built  eities  of  the  Sudan,  were  oonstnieted  under  the 
direction  of  Semitic  and  Hamttte  invaders.  The  knowledga 
of  smelting  and  forcing  iron  la  of  andent  dat«  throughout 
Africa,  but  a  long  actiuaintance  with  this  most  useful  metal 
haahelped  thaNcgro  little  towanl  civilization.  Manytribea 
are  skuled  in  weaving,  in  |M>ttery,  in  dyeing,  and  in  tha 
prepaiation  of  salt  ana  soap.  As' a  role,  they  are  fond  of 
music,  and  the  Invention  of  some  simple  Inslnunenta.  as  the 
mandolin  and  marimba,  is  attributed  to  them.  Thdr  gov- 
ernments are  generally  the  cmdast  despotisms,  and  slavery 
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 I  been  everj'whcre  iireralent.   Woman  ffeticmllv,  thoujrh 

not  inTariably,  is  little  nwn  (liaii  a  slavi-,  ami  iM>Iygum}'  is 
QoiversaL  Cannibalism  in  its  most  abhorrent  forms  is  still 
prevalent.  Their  religions  arc  (it^ntTally  fetiohisriii>,  intnil- 
Oating  childish  stipi^rstitions  and  cruel  rites.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  Mohammedanism  has  niatle 
fl^sd  strides  in  Centnil  Africa,  and  has  exercised  a  beue- 
fleul  effect  on  the  native  morals. 

Divisions. — 1.  True  Nejfroes.  Tribes  of  the  tnie  Necro 
tjpc  are  rarely  found  in  Africa  outside  of  the  area  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  tropic  of  Cnricer  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
equator,  and  lying  belwet-n  tin'  ln  wi-walers  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Within  ihi-  tvrriU^ry  we  have  in  llu' 
C^Dtnl  Sudan  the  important  N\<^ru  munart-hies  of  liornu, 
Baginni,  aad  Wadai,  the  two  former  UH-ated  in  the  fruitful 
dmnaioii  which  surrounds  l^ake  Tchad.  Farther  to  the 
in  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  are  numerous  kin[r'tf>m«  atid 
■CWM  cities  of  magnitude, as  Sansandig,  with  ito.iKXi  inhnbii- 
■nti^nnd  the  bettor  known  Timbuctoo,  with  uixmi  2<).(nmi. 
In SuMflMnbin  are  tho MnadingiMs  and  Wolof»,  iht>  hituT 
eapeeiBliy  presenting  •  vvrj  pure  instance  of  the  Negro 
tepe.  On  and  near  theooHt  of  (Guinea  are  the  |N.>tty  king- 
doms of  Ashantee.  Dahomey,  and  Panti,  wliicli  wertt  long 
tha  pameTors  of  tlic  ~lavi--triiilL-  to  America.  2.  The  Ne- 
groids. Most  of  the  African  contin.  rit  S.  of  the  e«iiiator 
and  its  eastern  shoros  were  and  arc  ;  t  .LL:>;i  ly  {leopled  by 
tribes  of  dark  hue,  but  lacking  some  of  the  most  pruminetit 
tnita  of  the  true  Negro.  In  color  tbejr  are  a  de«p  brown, 
the  Iwlr  ia  crisp  but  not  woolly,  the  nose  is  straiglit  rather 
than  flat,  the  features  assimilate  closer  to  the  European  tvpe, 
and  the  peculiar  orlor  of  the  Negro  is  absent,  or  but  sligiitiy 
Uoticieable.  In  these  Negroids  we  recognise  the  prwlucts  of 
an  intermixture  of  bluuil  b(>ttTf>en  true  Negroes  aiid  mem- 
bers of  the  Semitic  and  Ilikniiiic  stocks,  an  intermistnre 
which  has  been  going  on  for  10,000  years  or  more.  In  the 
North  it  has  formed  the  Nubian  group,  in  the  South  the  liatH 
tm,  Tha  Conner  embrat^fs  the  Nubas  propter,  the  Nyain 
itjmOB,  tJM  Xonbuttus,  and  manj  tril)es  of  less  note.  I'heir 
oocupationa  an  pastoral  and  a^'cultoral,  but  as  a  rule  they 
•re  in  tha  oondition  of  savagery^,  and  some  of  them  are  n<>- 
torioM>  cannibals.  The  Bantu  group  oocnpies  the  whole  of 
AMoa  S.  of  the  equator,  except  the  territory  of  the  Bush- 
men and  Hottentots.  It  includes  the  Suahelis  and  KalTirs 
on  the  east  coast,  the  Sakalavas  of  Madagascar,  the  Zulus, 
the  Bechuanas,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Congo  IjAsin 
and  emt  coast.  Tliey  are  generally  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural, and  slightljr  higher  in  the  stcale  of  development  tlian 
the  Sodaneee  Negroea.  8.  The  Negrillos.  These  are  the 
African  pygmies,  a  curious  little  people,  averaging  in  the 
adnlt  mates  about  4^  feet  high.  Their  color  is  brown,  the 
face  prognathic,  chin  retreating,  lips  protruding,  ears  larg»\ 
nose  flat,  hair  woolly  and  well  distributed  over  the  ImkIv, 
which  exhales  a  strong  and  offensive  odor.  Ttn  v  linvp  im 
■ettled  abodes,  do  not  cultivate  the  soil  nor  di  aix  ii  ,itc  j<ni- 
maiSf  and  depend  on  hunting  and  (itching  for  a  liveiihoi^i. 
Thay  wa  marring  marksmen,  and  use  poisoned  arrows. 
Bj  mmj  writers  the  Bushmen  and  liottentots  of  South 
Africa  an  belieTed  to  be  a  branch  of  these  Negrillos. 

Xegrnra  in  Amerien. — The  deportation  of  Negroes  from 
Africa  to  become  slaves  in  Ainenca  began  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  continued  to  such  an  extent  aiui  for 
•0  long  a  time  that  it  is  estimato<l  tiiat  at  proSMlttbvrc  are 
on  the  American  continent  over  80,000.000  )«i>r!<ons  »f  Ne- 
gro aaCMtry,  at>onl  one-third  tha  nnmU-r  living  within 
the  area  of  the  U.  8.  The  sUves  wer(>  chiefly  derived  from 
threosuurees — (.heoonst  (ribi>9  ai»iut  theGtntt of€lninfla,aa{>- 
tivesobtniniH]  by  them'  from  the  Maiulingoes  and  other  na- 
ttonaof  rill'  itit>  rior,Hnd  fn>in  ihe  Buiitu  tritws  of  the  Congo 
ba.Hin  and  S.  of  it.  The  laiiK'un^'i's  of  theM-  mixed  mas8(*s 
Were  soon  loot,  and  English,  Spanish,  or  I'Drtuguese  adoptwl 
by  them.  In  spite  of  the  rigors  to  which  they  wen'  often 
subjected,  tha  rate  of  their  iiicnvise  was  high  and  in  some 
institiiees  n>mark»ble,  as  in  the  stare  population  of  the  U.  S. 
during  the  twenty  y<'iirs  bef<tn'  the  civil  war.  when  it  farsur- 
paawsu  that  of  the  whites.  Wtiere  opportunities  nf  ediieiition 
nave  been  iitTonU'tl  them  they  huv*-  often  shown  e(iiisi(leriil)]e 
capacity  for  lenniing.  nnd  in  soriu'  iiiTiiunee.-  Netrrcesnf  pure 
blood  have  olitiiined  r'reilitalile  iwtMtioiis  in  tlie  leiiriied  pro- 
-iassion«.  Xaturalljr,  there  hns  bi  en  in  all  fwrts  a  fre<|uent 
intennlxtura  of  blood,  nlmosi  invariably  between  white  men 
and  N«gn>  women.  Thi«  boo  le<{  to  crovHiiK''.,  whieh  have 
been  laf^ly  deBned  Into  as  many  .•issi\)4  en  deu're.-s — mulut- 
toes,  quadroona,  oct<>rooh«,  etc.  The  higiier  the  iieri-ontage 
cf  whita  biood  tha  mora  Intelligent  aa  •  rule  is  tn*  individ* 


ual ;  but  often  this  intelligence  is  aocomponied  bypenrefiiily 
an<i  indolence,  and  a  feeble  physical  constitutfaio.  Creasing* 
with  the  American  Indian  have  also  be«n  freotient,  csixi-ial- 
ly  in  Spani.nh  countries.  These  are  said  to  develop  a  phys- 
ically powerful  varietT,  combining  the  best  qualiti<-s  of  both 
the  patent  laoea.  lo  Biaail  thay  an  known  as  Caf  uaoa, 

]>.  G.  BitimoR. 

Ncfnpmit :  See  Bcnoi. 

Negro,  Rio  ;  Ste  Rio  Nk<;ro. 

Negros  lin  Stmn.  Is!a  de  Aturoi>,  or  N'l  tru  isl.imli;  one 
of  (he  liir^,'rr  i-f  III.-  I'tiilippine  islacn'.s  ;  in  «r  t  Ih'  c.-iiIit  <■(  the 
pri'ii];.  in  Int.  lir  N.,  123  K;  simik-w  hut  r.TiaiiL'iilur  in 
(Mriii,  110  iiuli's  l.iiit:  liy  40  tiroati;  an>a.  4.7int  si).  imi;.  .-.  It 
liiis  [Ki<  iir  thref  iicuvc  vulcanoes  anil  nuiiiy  i-\!u.',  I  nm-s 
Till'  >iri'jniis  Mir-  little  else  than  niounljiiii  Wrrn  nl^  ;  'hi  in- 
SiTifir  is  lifiivily  w.iode<l.  It  whs  di>ci ivrrcil  hv  (i'lvti  in 
l.">(!."),  wli-i  ^,'iiv.-  It  till-  iiHiiM- I  if  Ni-^^n '  i>Iiiiiil  lif-eiuis..' .  if  the 
uunilMTi.f  negntOH  Sseeu  b)  lutn.  I'ut  111  IMM  AriTia-  fniind 
iinly  ;i,17->.  The  most  of  the  iIJlllllli1llnI^  ure  \  jsnyii  Ms- 
iuvK  now  generally  professing  Christianity,  i'op.  abtrnt 
250.000.  '     M,  W.  H. 

Negrnsil.  no-groot  set.  Const aktix  :  poet ;  b.  in  Jassr, 
Roumania,  about  1K)9 :  was  lAken  to  Bessarabia  by  his  fatli<T 
in  1K21  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolt  under  Tpeilanii, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Pushkin.  His  writ- 
ing include  translations  into  Roumanian  from  Pushkin  and 
Victor  Hugo,  an  historical  poem,  Aprode  Purice,  and  lyrie 
poems  published  under  the  title  ^'iw  of  Touth,  Hie  works 
wen  pnbliflihed  in  18711.  D.  Aug.  25|  1888.  E.8.S. 

Negrnxzl,  Iacob:  poet;  sou  of  OouatantiD  Kegnni;  Ik 
1^  Jasey,  Jan.  11, 184S:  waa  in  Beriin  ISSIMB.  aflciwaai 
becomiog  professor  at  JaMT,  and  in  1880  at  Buchaieat  la 
1887  ha  aaubliBhad  the  aaeral  Uterarr  periodical  ComwHM'n 
lifsnm^  of  which  he  has  sinoe  been  the  editor,  and  in  whkh 
his  Tersea  wen  lint  printed.  Be  ia  a  member  of  the  Boa- 
manian  Acatlemy.  Ha  haa  published  Aeail  (1873) ;  the  idyl 
Mirott  fi  Floriea ;  the  noral  JftHoni  Fcnanv:  (7op«f  dapd 
nat«r«  (Copies  from  Katun);  eomadiea,  ntirical  vem, 
translations  from  Schiller,  eta.  E.  S.  S^nELnox. 

NeheniPah  (from  Heb.  y*hnni/ah,  lifer.,  ^  h.  in  .li  li  n  ih 
comforts]:  the  Ifite^t  of  the  Jewish  lead('r>  in  thf  r>  iiirn 
from  the  Hnliyl.-iKiUi  v\\]i-.  Ni-hrmi.-iliV  fir>t  adnuiii'lru- 
tion  fMH-ins  lo  iittve  i  xti  iiiicil  frniu  44.")  tn  4;i;t  n.  r.,  Hihi  lii- 
seroiiii  ln'gan  after  an  uiikiiiiw  II  Lilt  nut  very  lout:  intiT\al 
(Neh.  Xiii.  6-7l.  PriitiJiliIy  hi'  was  a  \  vr\  yijim;:  man  in  hi. 
44!y,  and  probnblv  in  lii^  >ei  i  ntl  !llll^itli^t  mt  ion  at  ,Ii  rii- 
!<alem  he  lived  to  "be  a  vtiry  oid  man.  JcK>enlmt«  say  s :  "  11' 
came  to  a  gT«t  «ge,  and  then  die<l"  {Ant.  xi.  ,\  - 

eonlinir  t"  Vfh.  sii.  26.  33,  cf.  2  Mac.  i.  23,  his  "  (fay>  "  ex- 
ii  rnl.il  "I. I  liie  iliiysof  Johanan  the  son  of  Eliasljili,"  who 
Ik  (  ami  hiijii  pi  ie.^t  between  8W)  and  370  B.  c,  or  earlier. 

'rill-  «iirks  attributed  to  Neheiniah  are  the  fortifying 
and  iieii|iling  of  Jerusalem,  Ihe  «nppres.sing  of  extortion, 
an. I  ihi  rnrryini;  ititu  ]"TmiiU(-iiI  rtfeet  of  tne  reform?  that 
hail  Inm'ii  jiii'v  imisly  Hltcni|iti-<1  by  KzfJi,  Thpsr  refonns 
in.iiniy  <i iii^i-.| .-,1  iti  the  eilidrrciMent  cf  tli>-  la«.s(-f  Mi»o«'. 
Ok-  i-sialilislmii  til  of  the  teni[il'--»i>r>!ii|i  mi  a  i  rfdilabk' 
hii-i^.  ami  till'  bn-akiug  uii  nf  ilitiTiiiarria;:i-s  1  i(i<  w .  .  ii  the 
Jew,-.  Mltd  |>eoplo  tif  otiii  r  rare-,  l.atcr  t  l  a<lil  i.  inti  a-siun 
to  him  two  other  imiHirlant  ik-,  the  ci illicl ion  i  f  a  i:- 
brary  (3  M«c.  ii.  13),  »inl  the  l  ompielion  of  ;lir  1h  »iK>  f 
Chronicles,  and  thus  of  the  Old  Testament  iHab.-i  Ita'nk 
fol.  l  i.  H ;  cL  a  Mac.  ii.  1^13,  where  1  Clir  nidrs  is  ni«tl. 
aji]  aivntly,  under  the  title  JhtMmcir-.  (vnmiin,;  to  Sehe- 

ninth).      '  V\  lLU.H  J.  liKECHta. 

Nehcroiah,  The  Book  of:  ooeef  the  canonical  book.<<-of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  has  ft  title,  and  by  its  very  form 
must  alwavs  have  been  a  separate  piece  of  comjiosition  ;  Imt 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  counted  as  one  book  in  the  scheme 
whieh  group*  the  Old  Testament  writings  into  twenty-two 
t>iioks.  It  is  now  commonly  said  that  the  bwU  wa.«  written 
by  N<iuc  later  wribe.  in  part  from  memoirs  made  by  Nehe- 
miah. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  allege*!.  fir--t.  that  the  l)ook 
iiieiitions  events  later  than  Nehemiali- i  imi  :  and.  second, 
that  it  is  in  a  confu»e<l  stat«,  the  different  parts  sjH'aking  of 
Nehemiah  sometimes  in  the  first  person  singular,  soinetinies 
in  the  first  person  plural,  and  sometimes  in  the  thinl  \ht- 
son ;  but  no  one  can  prove  that  the  Ijook  mentions  any 
event  lull  r  than  the  early  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Johanan 
(xii. '.'.{),  wh.  ii  Neheminli  was  still  living(xiu  20. 2  Mac.  i. 23): 
for  Jacldua  (xii.  22,  10}  may  have  been  n;gistiered  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  the  Danut  vt  the  same  vene^  **  npon  " 
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whose  reign  the  reKi^'trHtiun  was  bcean,  is  most  natumtiy 
Darius  Nothus ;  ami.  further,  the  book,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  writleu  hj  N«heiuiah  iu  his  uld  age,  is  capable  of  an 
niiiily^i^  ia  whish  tlie  allied  eoofuriOD  ot  tb»  jnuiQuns 

vunislii'S. 

On  thi<  hypothesis,  it  consists  of  t«<i  ]>arts:  first,  an  ac- 
count uf  the  nr»t  iiiunth.sofNehemuii's  Urst  administration, 
with  supplementary  not«»  (i._  1-xii.  26);  and.  sei  on  l.  mi  in  - 
count  of  certain  events  in  Xehemiah's  second  iniministni- 
tion  (xii.  27-xiii.).  Thi^  m^likI  uf  these  two  parts  is  sinijily  h 
narrative  by  Nehemiali,  in  wiiiuli  he  speaks  of  hitusvll  hi  Itie 
flir-t  pi  t^nii  singular,  except  in  xii.  47,  where  he  uses,  ofli- 
ciidly,  tlie  third  person.  The  main  }>ortion  of  the  first  of 
the  two  parts  is  likewise  a  nnrrtiiiv.'  wnttin  by  NVhemiah 
ill  the  first  person  (i.  1-vii.  6).  la  vii.  <i-vui,  1  it  incori»o- 
mti  s  matter  quoted  from  Ezra  ii.  1-iii.  1.  Then  follows  an 
otlicijil  account  of  the  great  convocation  (viii.-x.i.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  ofUcial  account  blends  <  iirirHi-ly  with  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  Iruiu  Ezra.  Then 
Nchemiah  takes  up  his  narrative  (xi.  1-2),  at  the  point  whi  rc 
he  left  it  in  vii.  4,  but  continues  it  for  thes*e  two  verses  only. 
IK-  then  finishes  what  he  has  to  say  touching  his  first 
a-l ministration  by  appending  to  it  the  long  genealogical 
note — (xi.  3-xii.  28),  which  is  in  part  a  duplicate  of  1  C'hrt>n. 
ix.  2.  aeq.,  and  covers  u  period  of  six  generations,  from  the 
grandfather  to  the  great-grandson  of  EliM>liili,  who  was 
nijih  priest  when  Nehemiah's  first  admini^triaiun  cli>se<i. 
^^  ith  th<>  fncts  thus  acc«iunted  for,  we  must  hold  NeheniiaU 
to  be  t  In-  !iut)ii>r  of  the  book,  and  not  merely  of  some  of  its 

ni(it>  rials.  \S  ILI  IS  .r.  BEEt'HER. 

»her,  TiKKNHAKn.  vni:  psinter;  b.  at  Bibcrach,  WOr- 
tcmberg,  G-  riiuiiiy.  .T;m,  1(1.  Isuij;  receivwl  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  raintmg  fvvtn  his  father,  and  Hnishe^l  his  studies  in 
the  a«iiil.-iiiii  -  of  Stuttgart  and  Munich  and  in  Home.  The 
first  ^rcat  work  he  executed  after  hi*i  rftnrn  to  Munich  wjis 
the  immense  fresco  on  the  Isurt'ru.r  n  prescnting  the  en- 
trance of  the  Emperor  lyOuLs  the  Uuvarian  into  Munich. 
In  l!*4l  he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  decorated  the  Goethe 
«nrl  Sf'hiller  galleries  with  frescoes.  In  1844  he  was  made 
(iirii  t.ir  i)f  the  art-scdiool  in  Leipzig,  aini  in  1S54  of  that  in 
Stuttgart.  Besides  historical  siibjects,  he  painted  several  of 
a  religious  nature.    D.  at  .Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1886. 

NeidlUirt  rOM  Reucinthul :  a  Bavarian  knight  and  poet 
who  lived  danng  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centurv. 
He  took  part  in  the  crusade  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria 
flSlT-lO),  previous  to  which  he  had  already  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Wolfram  von 
EKbenbach.  For  unknown  reasons  ho  mcurred  the  en- 
mitjrof  DukeLudwigof  Bavaria  and  lost  his  fief  in  Bavaria. 
He  turned  to  Austria  and  wa^  given  a  house  at  Melk  by 
Duke  Frederic.  No  further  historical  traces  of  him  arc 
found  after  the  year  12d6i.  Allhixigh  Ni'idhart  is  cliLssvd 
with  the  minnesingers  in  mediu-vul  manuscripts,  he  can  not 
projR'rly  be  placed  among  those  poets  His  poems  moy  be 
uind«d  into  SonmieHuder  (Jieigen),  and  WtultriieJrr 
{Taiutitiu%  While  the  former  were  presumably  comiioMnl 
for  the  mmusement  of  the  villain,  the  latter,  which  am 
naatly  satirical  in  contents  and  ridicule  the  bragiring  [n-jis- 
ants;.  were  chie^f  delivered  before  the  court  circles,  who 
seem  to  have  enjofed  their  boorish  caricatures.  In  many 
of  Neidhart's  poems,  especially  in  the  Sommerlifdfr,  we  n<v 
ticc  traces  of  old  popular  songs,  which  ho  with  gn-at  skill 
Wid  exoellent  effect  ada|>ted  t»  his  artistic  put-)joscs.  He 
foond  a  great  many  imitators,  but  m'ist  of  their  imitations 
an  Ooane.  and  Im  k  Neidhart's  graccfiUness  and  humor. 
The  fhict  that  Ni  iillitirl  during  the  following  two  centurit-s 
became  a  legendary  hero  in  the  poiiular  songs  is  sufHc-ient 
proof  uf  the  impression  he  made  on  nis  con  tern  jKiraries.  ,Si'e 
JVViV/Aart  VOH  fieuffithal,  edit**!  bv  .M.  Haiipt,  and  bv 
Fr.  Keins.1889:  It,  M.  Meyer,  I'hronologit  der  Oedirfife 
Neidhnrl*  ivm  R^wsnlhal  :  Bielachowaky,  OtMh.  der 

d.  DorffKirnif  im  /J.  ./«ArA.  ;  Die  fTeidhart-Leyende, 

Zeifirhrift  f.  deutuchffi  Att'-rthmn  f:)I.  «4>.       J.  OoKBEL. 

Ncllgher'ry(orNilgiri)  Hills;  uniiiinost  isolatcti  group 
.if  HI' •uirains  in  Smtheru  Hindustan,  iK-iwecii  Int.  11  10' 
and  1 1  'M  N.,  ami  K'tween  Ion.  76  :J0  and  77  10  .  and  cov- 
erinf?  an  art-a  of  700  «<|.  miles.  They  consist  of  granite,  cov- 
ered with  tt  laver  of  rich  black  soil  10  feet  dee]>.  on<l  rise  in 
th.  lii^'i'st  peak,  I)<Hiabplta.  to  the  height  ol  8.700  feet. 
TlK-ir  Sides  are  covered  with  im|<enetral>le  jungles  of  trctp- 
ical  forests,  hot,  unhwilthful.  and  swarming  with  wild  nni- 
mals ;  but  at  an  elevation  of  aljout  .'i.OOO  feet  they  form  a 
teU^laiid  tMnaricablfl  for  ite  healthftti  climate,  udA  on  this 


account  much  frequented  by  EiimiH-ans.  'I'ljc  native  riopu- 
lation  comprises,  t>esid»'s  the  Hiuiulnu-s  and  riilu  r  lliiulu 
tribes,  the  Todas,  who  differ  much  from  all  other  races  in 
hului.  )<eing  tall  and  well  formed,  with  acroofly  matlced 

Scjiiitic  features. 

Ncill,  KnwAKD  DuKFiELD,  D.I).:  author;  b.  in  Phila- 
delj  hni.  Pa..  Aug.  1».  WIA;  etlucated  at  the  University  of 
I'onn^yivaiiia,  Amherst  (College,  and  Andover  Theolo^cal 
i  Smiiiniry;  was  a  I'rosbyterian  minister  in  St.  Paul,  Mmn., 
I  l'<4!t-fto  :  rliiim  i  llorof  the  University  of  Minnesota  1858-61 ; 
chaplain  'if  the  first  Minnesota  Itcgiment  and  hospital  chap- 
lain 1861  04;  I  ri  vale  in  tary  to  President  Johnson  1865- 
60;  consul  to  buidiii  l^tl;»  70  .  president  of  Macalestcr  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  l>'7:i-'s4;  I'mfeiwor  of  Historj- and  Litera- 
ture there  from  issl;  jinij  ]>,Ts(ar  of  the  Refornifd 'Fi>isi  npal 
churchof  .St.  Paul  Ihsj  s;*.  ji.  there  Sept.  2«,  Auilmr 
of  Annals  of  the  JliUHCH/tn  1 1 1  .fforiml  S*<f>f*>i  i  I'^'itil;  iit«- 
tory  of  Minntsota  (Philadc1|>liiit,  P<>>*i;  'it mi  Murttt,  or 
T!ii'eai{!*  of  Mnr>/!n>id  (..WowiVi/ //w/'/ey  1 1 'sf)7) ;  Thf  Fair- 
fiLTrit  i,  f  /.'n,//iiti'l  null  Amerita  (180-*'i :  J/i  -htri/  of  {he  V'tV- 
t/tnia  i:omfMi>ii/  (.Ml'itny,  1869);  F.uoli.-ih  <  'olonizafion  of 
Amrrifa  duri)i<j  thr  Settnieenth  C'lilunj  i  lx>ndon,  1H7I); 
Found frn  of  Maryland  (Albany,  1876);  I'M'tfinia  VetutUt 
(1885);  Viryinia  Carolomm  (\«^\  uod  CimSt$ Miahrg  of 
Mintumtta  (Minneapolis,  1897). 

N«lUmrlll« :  city ;  capital  of  Claifc  co^  Wi*,  (for  location 
of  county;  aee  map  of  Wiaeonsin,  lef.  4-0;  on  the  Black 
river,  ana  the  Chi..  St.  P,,  Stinn.  and  Omaha  Bailwaf:  90 
milei  K.  B.  of  La  ('n>sae.  It  in  in  an  ag rieultani, dait^ing, 
and  etook-imioing  region,  vith  oDnnderabia  tncta  of  beav^ 
timber;  oontains  ((  charehea.  high,  ward, and  Roman  Gatho- 
Uc  and  Lntiteran  parochial  aehoalfl,2  State  faanke  with  com- 
Uned  capita)  of  hOjOOO,  and  S  wtddy  newapapen;  and  haa 
manutMnoiriea  of  fnmitmv,  ataves,  apoiun,  waaoaa,  Hoai; 
and  Inmber.  Fbp.  (vm  UXO  i  (1890)  1,086 ;  (IWO)  3,104, 

Eimoftor  "Tnuf." 

NeiUon,  LiUAS  Adelaide:  mtr.>-.;  li.  n.nr  Siini^-iis>'a, 
Spain,  Mur.  3,  1K.V);  went  to  EnicUmd  wlicu  ji  rhild  and  «j>- 
pearetl  in  Mnr^'aic  us  .luha  in  7Vrc  Unnrklxirk  iii  1865.  In 
July  of  thesjiriH'  veur  slic  ijUvwI  the  iwirt  uf  Juliet  at  the 
Royalty  Ttioiitrr.  iinloii.  and  from  this  time  ap(M>aro(l  iu 
various  J'.irls  wiili  <  ■  msidi  rnble  success,  but  did  not  arouse 
muchenthiisi».-tu  l  ill  1>'7(>-71 ,  «  lu  ii  lu  r  .(  vn/  /.'iz/A^/ir/ brought 
her  into  111 ^'h  fnvi>r  w  iih  iIh-  |.u1>1i<  .  Slu- was  ei|ually  suc- 
ru!-.-fiil  in  tin;  r.  S..  «  iicrc  shi-  iiiuiii'  a  t-mr  in  1S72,  appear- 
iug  a,t  Boulh's  theater  in  .New  V<irk  as  Jnliel  and  I'lsewhere 
as  Beatrice,  Latly  Teazh',  iiml  lu  r  i  tln  r  favoriir  rdantcter*. 
She  was  again  in  the  U,  .S.  m  anil  in  Istii.  ami  at  each 
time  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1^72  ~lir  nmrritil  a 
Mr.  Philip  I<ec.  from  wliom  site  was  divorced  in  itsll.  D. 
in  Paris,  Auj:.  V).  IMMO. 

XelTB,  ni  ee-vaa:  a  city  of  the  department  of  Tolimo, 
Cidombia;  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Mugdalena,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Neiva.  This  jwint  is  the  heMl  of  naviga- 
tion for  light  craft,  and  is  sometimes  attoineil  by  steamers 
during  exceptional  flocHls;  much  of  the  commerce  of  P<'t>a- 
yan  and  the  southern  departments  poswi-s  tlirough  it.  The 
district  is  noted  for  its  cocao,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  cut- 
tle. Formerly  large  quantities  of  cinch<ma  were  obtained  in 
the  neighboring  mountains.  Imt  must  i  f  the  trees  have  U-en 
destroyeil,  Neiva  wos  founde<l  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  (hat  name;  after  it  hu«l  l>een  destroyed  by  Indians 
it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site.  It  was  the  capital  of  Toli- 
ma  antii  about  im  Pop.  0,000;  with  Uie  district  {mSi 
lfi,00a  Hkrbckt  0.  Sum 

Neltra'soT,  XikolaI  Alekseevicii:  |)oet;  wm  of  an  army 
officer;  b,  in  a  village  in  Podolio.  Russia,  Nov.  22,  18891. 
At  sixteen  he  was  s«  nt  to  St.  Petersburg  to  enter  a  OuUtarj 
academy,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  university  and  a  literary 
career.  "  In  1840  appoanMl  a  volume  of  vuriw*  Five  jean 
later  he  wrote  the  first  of  his  celebnitcil  poema.  In  1847, 
with  A.  P.  Panacv.  he  founde<l  the  Sttxremenmk  (Cootem- 
porarv),  which  he  conducted  until  it  was  supprcaaad  in  19Ml 
To  it  almost  all  the  great  Russian  writers  of  thedajOoD- 
tribuled.  In  1S68  he  liecame  editor  of  the  W«*e«#wfi»yto 
.^<7/?i«A-i"  (National  Annals),  which  c(mtinued  the  success  of 
his  former  journal.  D.  Dec.  87, 1877.  Xekrasov  belongs  to 
the  realistic  school.  Whether  he  dcMfilwa  the  daily  round 
of  the  [teosant's  existence  or  the  dartc  aides  of  St  Peten* 
burg,  or  whether  he  reveals  his  own  exp<'riences  and  eebtl* 
mcnt.s.  bis  tone  is  one  of  melanoholv.  Frefpientlv,  as  in  A 
Jfenri  Mm  (Bngliah  trans.,  C'«niAt/f  Magatifne,  Mar.,  1MS> 
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be  lashes  the  upper  classes  with  savaze  iron 7.  The  form  of 
his  verse  is  at  times  far  from  perfect,  ljut  the substauce often 

flow*  with  intense  fw^ling  ana  wonderful  destcriptive  power, 
[is  two  longest  poems  arc  Moroi  Kraanffl  Nm  (Bad-nosed 
Fr<Kit ;  amm.  trans.,  2d  od.,  UoMon,  1977),  perfakps  bis  mas- 
terpiece, and  Komu  khorotho  xhit  v  HMatt  (To  Whom  is 
Life  gwxi  in  Kussia  1).  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  There 
have  l>ccn  si-vemi  editions  of  bis  woriu  (5lh  complete fld.  St. 
reternlmr^,  IHIM)).  A  few  of  his  pieces  liare  been  nndered 
into  Ktiglish,  with  scant  t^ucce^  in  Rusatan  I^friea  in 
linh  lVr<ie,  by  ('.  T.  Wilson  (1H87) ;  rather  bettor  in  Jihi/mes 
from  thf  HuMiian,  by  J.  Pollen  (181*1).  See  the  chapter  on 
S'ckrasov  in  Studir*  in  Rusxian  Lilemtvn,  C.  E.  Tumor 
(1882);  also  an  article  in  the  Renie  des  Deux  Mondts  for 
Dec.  15,  liWy,  bv  M.  II.  Delaveau,  and  one  in  Regards  Ilia- 
loriqufi  tt  LilUritireji.  by  F.  M.  de  VogOe,  originally  pre- 
&xm  to  the  French  translations  of  Nckrasov's  works. 

A.  C  Vo'iUVWE. 

N^laton,  iitiliuilon,  Ai'oitbte:  surjfeon;  *i.  in  Turis. 
Frant-e,  June  18, 1807;  ^aduate<l  M.  D.  fnui)  tru  rm  is school 
in  1M:W:  lw>cairn>  A«sM>omtc  Pnjfeesor  uf  clinii  ul  Surgery  in 
IS-'A)  Htiil  profc-i-i. .r  iti  l^iol ;  bocanie  a  ft'liou'  uf  l\w  Acad- 
eniv  (pf  M.  iJiciiie  ia  l.'»ti:{.  n  momlw-r  of  ihr  liisiuuii  in  ls(J7, 
aini  a  Si  iiator  of  the  cmiiiri' m  intVS  ;  iuvi-iit<  >l  a  ticw  UKt)i'i<l 
of  extracting  cbIchH  Iniin  the  hlmiiirr,  whicfi  hi'  iipplied 
with  great  KucccN^-i.  i>.  Svpi. -^1,  lST:t.  lli-  wmtc  KlJmenta 
de  l\tthologit  ehtruryicaU  (a  vols.,  l»^44-<i0 ;  2<1  wL,  0  vols., 
1868-85).  Keviaod  by  S.  T.  ARM.<rrRONO. 

Neligh:  city;  iwpital  of  Antelojie  co.,  Xeb.  (for  liK-ation, 
8e«  map  of  Nebraska,  rcf.  »-F);  on  the  Rlkhoni  river,  and 
the  Fremont.  KIkhoni  and  Mo.  Valley  It&ilRMwl;  S3  milcH 
W.  bf  N.  of  Norfolk,  180  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Oates  College  (Congnnfipttional.  charterud  in  1881X 
and  contains  a  national  banK  with  capital  of  fW.OOO^* State 
bank  with  capital  of  190,000^  and  four  weeUj  newnapers. 
Ptop.  (1880)  m }  (18M)  l;m;  (WOO)  1,US. 

NellovBi  nlUlor' :  town  of  British  India,  Presidency  of 
Madras;  oapital  of  the  dLotrict  of  Nellore:  on  the  Panar, 
near  ita  BMrath,iD  lat.  14"  27'  N.  (see  mapof  Southern  India, 
ref.  5-RI).  Tt  is  ill  built,  but  is  dean,  eirr,  and  healthful. 
Pop.  abiiut  30,000. 

Nelson  :  pri  ivimw  nf  Now  Z4>alnn<).  An^a,  10J2©9  *f\.  niilcs. 
Pup.  (I'^'.Mi  .'il.77i».  Tlif  ciip.irjil,  NrUoii.  <iri  ih.-  iii.rtiicni 
I'xtri-iiui y  (if  Mi  lill.'  i>.Uiid,  at  the  iaad  of  lilind  Bay,  has  a 
L'liotI  harli'ir.  It  is  well  built,  and  Its  sumtuidinga an  TCTv 
fertile  and  l>.  uniii'iil ;  pop.  (I8W)  C.6,')9. 

Nalson,  Davuj.  M.  I).:  clergyman;  b.  near  Joncslxjro. 
Tenn.,  Sept.^l7M3;  nadualed  from  Washington  College, 
Virginia;  studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Kr.,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia; wa<<  surgeon  with  a  Kentucky  regiment  in  the  war 
•if  1812 ;  and  after  the  war  was  a  physician  in  Junesboro. 
In  early  life  be  pn>fe.is«Hl  Chrtslianity,  but  n  la|wt'd  into  in- 
fidelity; be<»>ming  convinced  anew  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, hu  left  a  lucrative  pcactiee  to  enter  the  Presbvtcrian 
miniatry,  anti  wait  licensed  In  1895,  For  nearly  thn-'e  yearx 
ba  prcftf  li'd  in  T<'nne«!«ce,  and  was  connected  with'  The 
Cmmnftf  M^gminf,  publiMhiolat  Hogcrsvillc.  In  IH^H  he 
sncceetlml  his  hr  tlu  r  111  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky. ;  in  IKSii  rdii  vimI  to  Missouri, established  Marion 
College.'lS  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  was  mmle  president ;  in 
18<16,  beineflMOed  by  his  zeal  for  einancijmtion  to  flee  from 
Nisaonri,  ne  removt-d  to  the  vicinity  of  Quincy,  III.,  and 
established  then'  an  institution  for  tlie  education  of  roung 
men.  D.  in  Oaklund.  III..  Oct..  17,  1K44.  In  a<l<liti'on  to 
articles  for  the  pr>'-^s  and  the  hymn  My  Dnya  are  tiliding 
tteiftly  by.  he  published  the  widely  used  and  formerly  much 
admin-d  Can"*  ii'td  Cure  of  Iniidftitjf  (New  York.  18;itt; 
tepubliabed  in  Lou<iun  and  elirewhert?).          C.  K.  IIoi^. 

Nelson,  Hr.sRr  Addibos,  D.  D.  :  professor  and  editor;  b. 
at  Amherst.  Mnsju,  Oct  31. 1830;  wasediicatisl  at  Hamilton 
College  (1840)  and  Auburn  Theo[4>giral  Seminary  (1K46i: 
waaateaehorin  Eaton  and  in  Honx  r,  N.  V.,184(M8:  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbytorian  church  of  .Xuburn.  N.  Y.,  IHatU'it; ; 
of  tha  First  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis  lK*)ft^}S; 
PtaCeasor  of  Systeuiatie  and  Pastoral  Thcoli.gy  in  l,«ine 
Samhiary  lK»is^74:  jMistor  of  the  First  Presbyterkn  ehurch 
of  Geneva,  X,  Y..  lH74-«.'i;  and  since  1888  he  has  U-en  the 
editor  of  7%e  Chureh  tU  Nome  and  Abroad.  In  1867  he 
was  modeniMir  of  the  Oeneral  Aa<i>mbly  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
lie  has  published  Sf  i  iny  ,/<  xim  (1899);  Sin  and  Salvation 
0881);  and  Honu  Whimpers  (Philadelphia),  besides  contribnt^ 
log  to  iali|{iotts  papers;  C,  K.  Uott. 


Nelson,  Bosatio:  Visooont  Xelsoo  of  the  Klk.  Duke  of 
Bronte;  b.  at  Bnmham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  England,  Sept 
20,  1758;  the  fourth  son  of  Bev.  Bdmtmd  Nelson,  rector 
of  the  parish,  lie  attended  school  at  Norwich  and  at 
North  Walshain  ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  twelve  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman ;  accompanied  Capt.  PhipfKs's  .\rctic 
expedition  1773;  served  in  the  Kasl  Indies  1775-78;  lit- 
came  lieutenant  Apr.  8, 1777,  and  post^iaptain  in  177V ;  was 
given  command  of  a  man-of-war,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nioaiagna;  took  Port  San  Carlo; 
in  the  San  .luan  riw;  cruised  in  the  North  Sea  1781->e: 
served  again  in  the  West  Indies  1782-87,  where  he  gaim'J 
much  ill-will  by  his  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  smuggling; 
Itelwecn  the  U.  S.  and  the  Britisli  colonies.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Hood  he  was  made  captain  of  th« 
.\gainemnon  in  17V3.  and  was  disiiatchcHl  to  the  Metliter- 
ranean  :  commanded  a  small  s<juadron  (rii  the  coast  of  Cor- 
sica which  co-oiieratcd  with  Piudi,  and  tixik  Ba»tia  May. 
17SI4;  aided  in  the  siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  an  eye;  jiar- 
ticijMited  in  Admiral  Ilotham's  victory  over  the  French 
t<(|uadrun  Mar.  15,  liU5;  t^iok  the  island  of  Elba;  blockaded 
Leghorn  Apr.  to  Oct,  17!>3;  was  made  commodore  ITBI: 
distinguished  himself  under  Admiral  Jervis  in  the  naval 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vineent  Feb,  K 
1797;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  Anr.,  1797;  took  paitia 
the  blockade  and  attempted  bomlianinient  of  Ciidiz  llaj  to 
July,  and  in  the  onimccesafnl  attack  upon  Santa  Omt, 
Teneriffe,  July.  1797,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm  ;  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Oath  and  received  a  pension  of  £1,000.  In 
May,  1798,  he  took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadroo 
off  Toulon ;  followed  Napoleon's  cxpc<iition  to  Egypt  and 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  (generally 
called  the  battle  of  the  Nile),  being  wounded  in  the  encage- 
ment,  Aug.  1,  1798,  for  which  victory  he  was  ma«le  Barao 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  received  an  additional  iieiision  of 
£2.000;  proceeded  to  Naples  in  September;  occupied  heg- 
horn  in  November ;  aidco  the  Government  of  Naples  in  iv- 
sistin^  the  French  invasion  and  in  recovering  tne  capital 
after  it  had  been  taken,  but  stained  his  reputation  bv  vkv 
lating  the  capitulation  concluded  June  23,  1799,  and  haQ|^ 
ing  Caraccioii,  the  insurgent  admiral ;  was  made  Duke  of 
Bronte  (Sicily)  by  the  King  of  Naples;  aide<l  in  thcsicce  of 
Malta;  retunie*!  to  England  in  ciunpany  with  Sir  William 
and  Lwly  Hamilton  S'ov.,  1800 ;  was  receive<l  with  ua- 
bounded  popular  enthusiasm.  He  was  made  vice-admird 
Jan..  IHUl  ;  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  ia 
the  naval  battle  of  Co[)enhagen,  Apr.  2,  for  which  he  was 
maile  viscount  ;  t'H«k  command  of  tlie  squadron  for  the  de- 
fense of  England  against  the  contemplated  French  invasion 
in  July  ;  attacked  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne,  Aug.  15: 
rcsiilctl  with  the  llumiltonsat  their  <k>at  in  Mcrton.  Surrey, 
during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802-0:1;  was  apfiointed  coin- 
inundi-r  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  on  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  May,  180:{;  blockaded  Touloi) ;  unsucresafnOr 
piirsucil  a  French  flwt  to  the  West  Indiejn  May,  1806;  rp* 
turned  to  England  in  July;  again  took  comnwnd  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  inflicted  a  total  defeat  on  the  com- 
biniHl  French  and  S|>anish  squadrons  off  Cupo  Traiiil^, 
losing  his  life  in  the  engagement,  Lk't.  21,  1805.  Lor\l  Nel- 
son was  buried  with  much  poniji  in  St.  Paul's  Calhe<lral, 
Jan.  N,  1M06.  He  had  learned  his  tactics  fri>m  NajioWii, 
"plunging  headlong  into  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  doubling 
ii|i<in  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  sainc  manner  as  NsnoleoR 
pract  icwi  in  battles  on  land."  .Set^  Life,  by  Sout  he v  (e  ToU, 
1H'»H);  his  Lettm  and  Dimatchen,  eiiited  by  Sir  N.  Harris 
Nicolas  (7  vols.,  1844-46) ;  E.  dc  Forgues.  JTitttoire  de  A^iioa 
(IHOtM:  Ladv  Ilamilton  atid  Lord  yelton  (2  vol*.,  1888); 
and  The  i^ueen  of  NofUt  and  Lard  JftUon  9  Tok,  1889K 
by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Ncliwin,  Samuel,  LL. D. :  jurist;  b.  at  Hebron,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  10,  1792;  graduated  at  Middlcbiir>- College  in  m^: 
was  adinittrtl  to  the  bar  in  1817;  became  a  successful  linv- 
yor  of  Cortland  co..  N.  Y. ;  judge  of  the  circuit  i-ourl.  is&i- 
ill.  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  1831-37.  its  chief  jiistii^ 
IH;J7^5;  in  1845  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  from  which  lie  n'tire<l  in  1872 ;  was  a  meniluT 
of  the  joint  high  commission  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims 
1871.  O.  at  C(>upentown,N.r.,Daa.  18,181a. 

NclNon.  Thokas:  Oovenior  of  Yiinnia;  b.  in  York  eoi, 
Va.,  Drt'.  26,  1738;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cam* 
bridge,  and  before  his  return,  when  ]u>t  t'wpnty-one.  wa» 
chosen  to  the  house  of  boigesaes  of  Virginia :  was  a  roeiober 
of  the  Willinnubniy  oonvention  1774»  of  the  oooventioB  of 
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ITNLaiid  9t  tlw  TimiiiU  ocmctitiitiaBtl  wnvantloB  a(inV; 
«w  fai  Oannm  17n-77  and  ITtti  tigaad  tht  SadamtiMi 
of  IndapnaanM:  wmd  M  ooliiBilt  and  aflermid  m  a 

feneial  ollioer,  in  Um  Mioyi  ww  Qovemoir  of  Vtavini*  in 
781 ;  expemfod  hii _frMt  mrtiiaa  lor  the  eauw  «!  libeitf , 
•od  afc  Om  aiqp  of  Toifctowii  dinetgd  Um  •rtiUeijr  to  play 
npon  hit  own  manaion,  the  sappcned  beadqnatten  of  Com* 


npon 

wallis. 


P.  in  Hnnover  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  4 
Nelj«nn.  Thumbs  L.  :  See  the  Apin-iidix. 
»lH«n  River,  Canada:  Ste Saskatchewan  River. 
Nalarafille:  See  CowanstiIiLB,  Quebec,  Canadii. 
M«lwBTtll«:  village;  Atfaans  oo.,  0.  (for  location,  see 
nandF OUo^  nL  T'O);  on  the  Cel.,  Hock.  Vallev  and  Tole- 
do Italhnif;  14  bUm  V,  W.  of  Athens.  63  mifes  S.  E.  of 
Columbus.  It  is  te  tba  l^aat  ooal^t  of  Ohio,  and  is  prin- 
cipallj  engaRed  in  eoal-miiiing  and  shipping.  It  has  2  i>ri- 
TAta  banks  and  S  weekly  nsmnapen.   Podu  (1680)  S,0«5 : 
(1890)4.S58  :  (1000)5.431. 

Nelam'bo  <the  (Vylunc**'  n«mp):  a  j;fnii'5  of  wator-lilica 
(JVympAaocea),  containing  iinly  two  or  Uin  i- s[M  (  i<  s.  Tht- 

lut  (thf  K^'yjiliMii 
Itpati,  li'iii-^  of 
Titict  mill  Iiiiliai 

f•,lrlli^lll•^;   ill  (  'lii- 

lia  mill  tlu'  KH>t 
inui'li  fiHiil.  In 
si'fils,  ruiit>,  1111(1 
stalks  nr<-  r.mkcd, 
ami  ari'  vi-ry  pal- 
atablf,  atioiinil- 
ing  in  tNtarcb. 
This  plant  is 
nearly  or  quite 
extinct  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  once 
Worshiped.  The 
jV.  lutea  of  the 
U.  8.  has  pale- 
yellow  flowers 
(those  of  the  ^V. 
f/M-ri'wtagenenilly 
are  rose  coloreil), 
It-s  r(M>ts  and 
see<ls(water-ehin- 
quapinii)  are 
ble.  It  grows  in 
shallow  waters  of 
the  Western  and 
Southern  Slates,  hut  is  rare  in  tli»<  Middle  States. 

K<  \iM'd  liy  rii.\itij;->  K.  Hessey. 

Kematerntia :  same  as  Nematbelmintiies^  (q.  v.). 

NcMMfllalHtathW  [finm  Or.  At»,  thread  +  S\fun, 
parasitic  worn] :  a  lai^gs  group  of  "  worrns,"  mosi  of  which 
are  parasitic,  and  which  from  their  evlindrieal  sinps  re- 
ceive their  xysleitiutic  name  as  well  as  the  common  terms  of 
" roundworni.-i "  iitid  "threadworms."  Thev  may  be  rccoff- 
niasd  by  tlisir  cylindricnl.  nnjointed  hoifies.  'KxtenmiTy 
tliey  ars  oorerod  br  a  thiek  cuticle,  and  no  truces  of  ap- 
pendages ean  be  found.  The  pecoUerities  of  internal 
structure  can  lieat  be  mentianed  by  treating  the  two  groups 
of  round  worms  separately. 

In  the  first,  the  Ac-AirrHocEPHAU  (spine-heade<l  wtmns). 
there  is  no  di^stivc  tract,  nourishment  beinj;  absurlH-d 
throng  the  skin.  The  body  ends  anteriorly  with  a  **  pro 


Selnmbo  lutm. 


boseis^  eofered  with  spines, by  meaDs  of  which  the  parasite 
nnebors  iteelf  to  the  walls  of  toe  intestines  of  its  host.  The 
aexes  nre  s<?pRmte.  and  the  eggs,  passing  oat,  rec^uire  to  I* 
eaten  by  s^mie  arthropotl  before  lieginning  their  devolo|>- 
meat.  In  the  bodies  of  these  new  hosts  they  partially  de- 
Telop,  bat  not  until  they  are  aeain  eaten  by  Mxiie  tl>h.  bird, 
or  mammal  do  they  complete  their  history.  The  ordi-r  eon- 
tains  but  a  single  genus,  EehinoHwnchug,  the  udults  of 
which  occur  only  in  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals.  The  pig 
fa  quite  frequently  infested  with  these  parasites,  and  recent 
investigations  have  shown  tint  the  intenni><liate  hosts  in 
thia  insUnce  an  the  lame  of  "June  Imgs"  and  similar 
baetlesi  The  eggs  are  passed  with  the  <lrop|iings  of  the  pigs 
to  the  ground,  they  are  eaten  by  the  Inrvn-,  aiiii  these  latter 
an  deronred  by  the  pig  as  he  roots  them  from  the  ground. 

The  second  order,  XinuTOlMk  or  NntATOlDtA  (nemattxle 
irannsx  contains  tlwss  more  nnmerous  foms  in  which  the 


■UiMBtaix  oan«1  is  present,  while  the  proboscis  never  oc* 
eon.  In  inoNt  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  fraqjUentlj  the 
mala  dlflses  in  apiHamnce  (eautx-ially  in  size)  from  tlie  fs- 
mala  of  the  same  ^wciea.  A  few  forms  occur  either  to 
the  water  or  in  moiat  earth,  bat  most  are  parsaitic,  and 
soma  attain  gnat  imnntanaa  (a.g:  TBiama,  o.  «.),  from 
thesetioos  results  which  follow  thdi  Invasion  of  tbs  animal. 
Spaoe  will  permit  the  mention  of  bat  few  forms.  IV- 
IsneAws  injures  wheat  by  boring  into  the  kemd.  while  the 
species  of  Ifetendera  lire  in  turnips  and  other  root  crops. 
AiiguiUula  furnishes  the  "  vinegar  eels,"  tlioee  small  wonna 
whMhooeasionally  occur  in  vin^saror  stale  paste,  and  wMeh 
an  Introduced  with  the  wort.  Most  of  the  species  of 
FUaria  an  injurious  to  various  vertebrates,  one,  Filaria 
imtdimuuU,  being  the  much-dreaded  Gcixba-woum  (q.  v.)  of 
the  tropics.  2>o«AmiiM  (ftuNfeno/M,  occurring  in  the  wanner 
regions  of  the  Old  Worid,  has  recently  appeared  in  Braxi). 
This  form  lives  in  the  duodenum  of  man,  and.  sucking  the 
blood,  eanses  the  disease  known  as  Egyptian  chlorosis,  which 
sometimes  results  in  death.  To  the  genus  jlseoru  beloQgs 
the  larger  roundworm,  At^uit  lummttiim,  which  nadisa 
a  leneth  of  a  foot  or  more,  being  the  worm  most  often  aHeet- 
ing  children.  Allied  to  this  is  tbs  much  smaller  Oxymrit 
tvrtnieularit,  or  "pinworm,"  which  lives  in  the  reotal  re- 
gion of  children,  causing  an  intolerable  itching. 

Differing  comriderably  from  the  ordinar}'  nematodes  are 
the  hairworms  (Oordiaeea),  which  are  frequently  regardeil 
as  horse  hairs  turned  into  worms  by  soaking  in  water.  In 
these  the  body  is  long  and  thread-like,  and  in  the  adult 
either  the  mouth  (Uordtus)  or  the  vent  (Ifsmiie)  is  lost. 
There  are  yet  many  unsolved  points  in  ths  histon  at  these 
forms.  Oordixu  lays  its  eggs  in  the  water,  and  mm  these 
there  hatches  out  a  short  lanra  with  sniny  proboscis  which 
lives  in  the  body  of  aquatic  insects,    when  these  are 


by  other  insects  the  metamorphosis  takes  place,  and  after 
feeding  for  a  while  on  the  new  host  the  worm  bores  its  way . 
out  and  lays  its  eggs.  In  Mermit  the  history  is  much  the 
same,  esocpt  thai  the  ^gs  are  laid  in  moist  earth,  and  the 
forms  infwted  by  it  an  moths^  erftbets,  grasshoppers^  and 
beetles. 

The  princi[>al  najiers  on  round  worms  are  European  in 
origin.  Among  tliese  way  tx-  mentioned  Hiejiin^t,  o'yjrf^m* 
JfHininlhum  (Vienna,  lliSO-Sl);   Leuekurl.  Die  menwh- . 

lUh«»  /\mm<eii  (Leipaig;  1876):  Villot,  ifoaomiftAis  de» 
DngmmtmuB  <<?ordtiw)  (nris,  1874).      J.  S.  KotosbBr. 

NematlHti'Idse  [McmI.  T.At.,  named  from  XrmtttiM'fiu*, 
the  typical  genus;  (Jr.  kq/io,  r6>i«Tii»,  thread  +  (ot(«i>,  web, 
sail]:  a  family  of  teleoecphalous  fi^lle<,  n-lated  to  the  mack- 
erels and  dulphin.4.  The  family  is  retiresented  by  a  itin^le 
species,  Xematitliun  pfelorali»,  an  inhabitant  of  thoPacifio 
coast  of  Mexica  it  is  especially  distinguished  as  the  type 
of  a  familr  by  the  compositioa  of  the  ventral,  as  well  as 
structure  of  the  other  fins. 

Nemato'da,  or  Neni'atodes:  See  Nemathelmisthw, 

Nemat(»g'nathl  [Mod.  Lat. :  Or.  >oj>ia,  tiiimot,  seam, 
tlin>ad  +  7)>«(Sot.  jawl:  the  "catfishes,"  au  order  of  teleost 
fishes  (llKtiiij.'Mi'.hod  DV  many  peculiurities  of  the  skeleton 
and  bniin.  Tin-  skiill  lim  a  nenrly  rectilinear  dorsal  ou^ 
line,  tht'fi'  Ix'iiig  no  anterior  geniculation ;  the  snpraKiccip- 
ital  is  confluent  with  the  parictals;  the  pterotic  bone  Is 
simple ;  uo  symplectic  bone  is  differential;  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  an  attached  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  eth- 
moid ;  the  siipni-maxillaries  are  styliform,  articulated  at 
their  l>»si'<,  and  inclosed  in  filamentous  exteic-ions  of  the 
skin,  devt'lo|H-d  as  the  supramaxillary  barltels:  the  subopcff* 
culutn  is  wanting;  in  the  branchial  nnfianil  us  (according  tO 
Co|H-)  the  third  superior  phnryngeal  l>one  is  wanting  or 
small,  and  rating  on  the  fourth,  the  second  directed  back- 
ward ;  one  or  two  pairs  of  btksibratichihyalsand  two  |Mir8of 
braiichihyals  are  dcvelojied  ;  the  branchicare  tM'ctinat<>d ; 
in  tiie  scapular  arch  the  coracoid  elements  are  soldere<l  with 
the  proscaitula  (clavicle  of  some),  atul  the  mi-sox-oriicoid  is 
rei»resentea  by  a  bridge-like  arch  ;  **  iiiterclaves  "  are  devel- 
o|wd;  the  post -temporal  (supm-scapula  of  SMUe)  isco-ossi- 
iied  with  the  skull ;  no  posierotom(Miral  or  supriMdavicle  is 
represented ;  the  four  anterior  vertelinp  are  greatly  modified 
and  more  or  less  perfectly  <-oHlcsced  ;  the  brain  has  an  im- 
mense cerebellum,  which  extends  forward  over  the  opt  ic  lobes ; 
the  optic  lolies arc  quite  [teculiar  in  their  thalami ;  the  henrt 
has  no  bulbus  arteriosus;  the  air-bladder  connei-ts  l)y  a 
iluct  with  the  roof  of  the  oesophagus.  These-  and  other 
characters  unite  to  dislingolsb  the  catfislu  s  and  related 
forms  from  all  other  typea  as  an  independent  order.  The 
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(nd«r  it  repnwnted  hj  numerooi  tpedai^  mott  of  iriikb  tm 
looad  in  toe  InAwttan  of  aliiKMt  all  mm  and  temperate 
coantrieii  bat  hnm  m«  alio  nwrinA.  Althoiu^  apparently, 
in  many  respects,  an  ancient  t  jpe,  no  forma  tbat  ean  be  cer- 
tainly referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  tb«  older  rooka. 
Tha  Older  has  been  differentiated  into  the  ftuniliee :  (1) 
3HMeiM(«f«rtVto,  (2)  Silnrida,  (S)  CkaeUm,  (4)  HoUmda, 
OA  &mriiith  (•>  CtMtehthyidm,  (7)  Arfiidm,  (8)  Lorieari- 
Mm.  (n  LUorUm,  (tO)  Jfvpo^halmidm,  (11)  AapndtHidm. 
Of  thMB,  tlie  ilni  ten  nave  a  well-developed  operonliun, 
wliile  in  tlie  eleventh  the  operculum  U  wanting;  The  Unt, 
aistli,  Mventh.  eighth,  tentji,  and  eleventh  families  are  pe- 
Miliar  to  Sonta  America;  the  third,  fourth,  llfth,  and  ninth 
are  peculiar  to  the  fresh  wateniwnaaof  the  tropical  pattaof 
the  eastern  hemisphere ;  and  tlie  leoond  is  cosmopolitan. 
All  the  North  Ameriean  ^eeiaa  bekmcto  the  Siujiiiub 
(f .  r.).  ^Tbboiknib  QtLU 

Nematoi'doa  :       \i  v  iti  i  Mivrnr-s. 

NfmrovA.  nyim  i-'i-iuH.  li4i?i:VA  :  liovrlist  ;  li.  Kt  Vienna. 
Fi'li.  4,  wii-  cliicjiti'd  lit  Skttlicc;  iiinrri('<i  iiii  ullicirtl 

Hi  K<<M<  \'-<'  ill  1^41.  iitnl  ill  1H42  M'llli-il  it)  I'riiciii'.  Ai 
KtittU'lc-f'  sill-  uimIi'  iwii  st'iri.--*,  (  Iiuili  /i</<' IS'iriiL^  I'  -ir  I'c<>- 

|>1<>)  ami  hiilirij  r/nc.A'(A  U  1  Mimi ;  (icr  tir--t  |>"riiis  a|i- 

IMiircil  ill  lM4;lin  the  Kriitj.  In  ISl.")  >|ir  n mn'.ril  to  Tmi?". 
Hii  uiK'ii  iit  liolieinian  town,  whiTc  >.hi-»ri  ic  -kcti  lii  s, 
o!>ni:i/  z  iikiili  LfomtiUirki'ho,  mul  iiiiv<  U  K'lrl  i  H 'hurlMiici 
anil  I'lihomki't  (v^mV' iTIie  Vi!lui;i'  intliu  Mmint  mn-.  I 'r.ii,'uc. 

twn  [lid  iircs  ijf  llolii'iiiinn  (imnlry  life.  .\  i  >  ^'i  'i  i.  A- 
orkij  a  /xiirittt.  n  I'nllictiMii  ni  liohriiiian  fi«lk-t,ili  s,  \kji>  |.ii1>- 
lishiMliit  I'ruK'iie  K).  It  whs  f,,|liiwi><l  l.y  liiTiiiJi't>-r|iii  (  f. 
linhifka  iTli'>  (inui.liiiMi her,  i'm^rin',  1h.Vii,  a  iiiivi  l  i.f  lio- 
heiniuii  I'uiiiil ry  lifr,  ■.inrr  irninlutr.l  ini..  m.iiiv  liiiiuiiaL.'< 

(Klltllisll   tiy  I'Vailr---    lirr;:nr.  I 'hlr!l>.M.    ISill  i.      Sil>'  M-Iln! 

N'lrtlnTii  lliin^'iiry  -i  v.Tal  '  iiin  -..  j^mI  Iiitiiil:  iiiii'cnal  for  Iut 
nvW  Wiirk-i  :  .Sinn  ujtk'-  ixihihlkil  n  j/ori.tli  iSliiMih  1  ..lk-t;ii.  >, 
I'nmne,  I,  I'hfritkf  mi'Kio  uK  Hungarian  t'ily  ).  ric.  I). 
Jan.  21,  IMttS,  at  Lilomysl.  Her  collected  w.irk^.  .s  /.m/ir 
spij>y,  were  pttUislied  in  8  TOll.  At  Pngoa  and  Lit.  in  N -I  111 
1862-6:J.  J.  J.  KrAi.. 

Ne'mea:  «  vallt-y  silimttil  in  Arpilis.  Oneeee,  Utwei'n 
the  filifs  of  I'hliuH  aikI  ('lcuna>,  ami  (•<"lfhratf<l  in  (tret^inn 
itt4>ry  as  tln«  »i(<«  wliere  .\r>!»«t  wa»  slain  l>y  Mrrcurv,  and 
where  the  Xernean  lion  was  oveniime  l>y  Horfiiles.  S'oniea 
owes  itfi  later  tvlebrity  entin-ly  to  the  renown  of  the  ^'ainex 
held  there.  It  was  merely  a  stretch  of  nasliire-Iaiid,  niea*- 
urinu  about  4  miles  by  1.  and  hemmed  in  l>y  .Mts.  Trikaranos, 
AjH-Mis.  and  Tretof<.  On  Mt.  Ajiesas  Perseus,  Kinp  of  Ar- 
cos,  ha«l  !<a<'rifli'ei|  to  Zeus;  on  Mt.  Trelos  the  eave  of  the 
Nemean  lion  was  anciently  shown,  w  ith  its  <loiilile  ii*sue.  a 
feature  common  to  inaiiy  >;roHiK-s  mnv  visibli-  on  .Mt.  Tretos. 
There  remain  at  Neiiicu  thri'e  riMimrkubly  fileiider  Doric 
column*  and  a  liea|iof  ruins  of  the  l)oi  ic-  temple  of  Nenienn 
Zciis,  under  whose  patronage  the  biennial  ^aineit  were  eon- 
ducted.  The  stnictnre,  to  JihIk"  by  its  style,  wa.i  ens'ted 
only  in  the  third  l  eiitury  B.C..  and  whs  early  destmynl.  pre- 
Siimalilv  by  an  eart iniuaki'.  Neriiea  is  imw  a  wav  station  20 
miles  distant  from  Corinth  on  the  Nauplia  division  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Kailway,  but  "••intinues  niiinlialiiteil.  Coiii- 
nure  Leake,  Tntfela  in  tke  Jiorea,  iii.,  pp.  H:tfl  ;  Cur- 
tiQe,fW<!fW«NMMi^iLi,pp.80S-ftlO;  Baedeker's  nr,  .,-.  ,  p.:ri7. 

Ne'mean  Games:  the  third  of  the  rnnhellenicor  national 
athletic  atid  musical  festivals  of  ancient  Gm-ce.  celebrated 
biennially  at  Nemea  in  A  rfcolis.  Like  other  similar  (i recian 
celebrations.  Ihey  orifpnalcd  as  a  funeral  f<>stival,  estalj- 
lisiied  in  tireliisiorie  tiuie*  in  honor  of  Opheltw  or  Arche- 
morns.  The  death  of  this  voimp  prince,  witntSMKl  l»v  the 
leadei-s  i,f  the  Arrive  ex|i.'i"lit ion  against  Thebes,  and  his 
funeral  |>t>nip  celebrated  by  them  with  ganwa  o(  physical 
prowess,  after  the  fashion' i if  hemic-  times^  presafed  the 
failure  of  their  ex|>edition.  The  historic  i^mes  occurred. al- 
ternately in  spring  and  autunin.  in  the  second  and  fourth 
year  of  each  Olvmpiad.  The  first  Ncmead  waa  an  autumn 
festlral  coincident  with  the  fifty- first  Olympiad  (ftTfi  n.  r.). 
The  greatest  pipularity  of  the"  Ncinean'  pames  was  fnm 
about  500  to  3.tO  B.  r.  The  contest ,  re  athletic,  en ues- 
trian  (horse-race^),  and  mtisical.  i'robably  there  was  little 
ililTen-rice  between  the  athletic  system  of  Xemea  and  that 
of  <.)lympia.  The  onlv  contests  recor«led,  liowever.  are  the 
fool-rrtcc  or  stailiiiu  I'^'iHi  yarils  dash),  wn'stlinjf.  pentathlon, 
and  pankrHiion  (sec  (iRi;i  i.w  (iamks),  in  each  case  for  men 
and  boys:  the  double  course,  tlic  long  run,  and  the  race  in 
armor  also  occurred,  to  which  the  famous  adventure  of 


KiensM  and  Damonnna  at  Neoea  adds  the  boniig^nal^ 
Damoieooa  hnvinf  intentioaaUy  killed  his  ■dveisuj,  the 
indgee  awarded  tbe  ▼idor'a  wreath  to  the  dead  hoayef 
Kreugaa,  anrid  bad  seehwiaitioBa.  Amooc  the  wimMis  to 
charioUnoea  was  Aldfaiadaa  of  ACheBii  wbo  allowed  bfaa* 
self  to  be  painted  lented  in  the  lap  of  (he  nvmph  Kenea. 
Among  the  musioal  eoutesbi  waa  one  for  llnte-pUyers.  The 
prize  in  every  case  was  a  wreath  of  wild  ealaiy,  oo  a  bed  d 
which  plant  Archemoms  had  expired.  Tlie  twelve  jntoi 
wore  gray  robes  in  sign  of  monming  for  Archemoruai  nf- 
ticipants  in  tbe  gamea  and  offlcial  embasaies  enjoyed  sais 
conduct  during  the  sacred  month.  The  oaodoet  and  pio- 
tectiom  of  the  nunea  lay  at  flnt  with  deoiu^  alter  Vtt 
with  Aigaa,  This  dty  refused  svcn  la  teeognbe  noss 
held  at  Memea  vndar  the  anspkas  ot  Cleoam  sod  the 
AnsliMn  League,  when  tbe  fortune  of  war  compiled  the 
Argivea  to  hold  their  own  at  Aigos.  On  this  oeomim 
Aratua,  the  ArchMin  general,  sold  the  contestants  in  ths 
Andve  celebration  into  akvery,  a  good  illustratioa  ol  ths 
real  neccMity  for  the  sacred  truc&  In  Greco-Roman  tims 
t  he  Nemean  games  were  regularly  held  at  Aigoe.  and  iniita> 
t  ions  of  t  hem.  ako  called  Nemean,  were  instituted  elseiriicfek 
It  is  not  known  when  the  feetivai  was  abdlislMd.  The«ta> 
dion  and  theater  useil  in  the  games  are  Still  recognizable. 
(  omiiare  J.  U.  Krau»e.  i'yihien,  Semem.  «mkd  Jtthmien.op. 
119-188,  and  in  Pauly'a  /esalsn«yebl*'dM  dee  iMoanieMi 


Atttrthvma  (Stuttgart,  1848).  under 
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Nenier'tlncs  j'ir.  NjimprVii.  a  nereid]:  a  group  of  low 
Worms,  ninii  '-l  i  \ i  I ii- 1 <. .  1\  marine,  in  whieh  tfas  WQSUy 
llill tciii'il  elorigah'  biHiy  is  witlniiil  a  InkIv- 
cnviiy.  the  mouth  is  near  the  anterior  end. 
anil  the  usually  saceulaftnl  intestine  Icr- 
Miiiiiitrs  ill  a  posterior  Vent.  In  front, 
alu'Ve  the  month,  is  a  slit-like  ti)«iiiii>; 
from  whiili  an  ixt reiiietv  cxtciisili-  pro- 
b. IS.  is  can  In'  ]ircitni(l(tl.  This  is  the 
means  t>y  which  the  worm  obtains  its  fisnl. 
the  proiuMi-  loilinu  nroiiinl  the  [iri-y. 
Till'  laru'i  r  fi>rni-  li\c  in  tlic  iini'l  I'l  the 
sill  .ri's,  I  he  sinailer  niics  -wim  fris'ly.  It 
is  lii'.lii  lilt  to  say  what  the  size  of  a  ifirp;' 
neniert.MU  is.  line  of  the  species  of  the 
r.  S.,  (  '  I  •  'irnluluM  niijetif,  measuring 
alw'Ut  a  font  in  length  in  its  contracted 
coniiitioii,  but  yet  U'iug  able  ti>  extend  to 
adi'Zeii  feet  rip  nuirc.  In  some  ca-s<-s  the 
iieti.i  rtine  lievelopnient  is  dinK't,  but  in 
<ither^  a  peculiar  larval  stage  is  intro- 
dueeil.  iiisiile  I.f  wliidi  the  w<irm  is  gra<l- 
ually  fi'niieii.  anil  from  which  it  later 
CM  ap<^,  leuviiig  the  old  skin.  The  ne- 
niertiiie-  are  snliiln  iiled  into  four  onlers ; 
in  the  tir-i,  the  //rt/>/(/n»f/i<T^i>M,  the  pm- 
Imiscis  liears  a  couple  of  spines.  In  the 
ot  tiers  t  hese  s]>iiies  are  lai-king.  The.SWii- 
•  uiii  iii>  yt I'll  have  a  jMtir  of  gnK>ves  on  the 
sides  of  the  head  which  arc  doubtless  st-n- 
siirv  if  nlfaetory)  in  function.  In  the 
J'n)(T')i,i  rii'  T/iui  these  griNives  are  lacking. 
The  la-l  LT  iiip.  the  Jj'(i/(/i-i'Wf//l>u' differ 
from  al)  the  re-t  in  liavintr  a  .sucker  on 
the  posleriiir  end  of  the  Imdy,  and  the 
members  live  in  the  gill  cavities  of  <-ert«in 
dams.  The  presence  of  this  sucker  led  to 
their  liviiij,'  fnrnierly  repariieil  ns  h/eches. 
The  lit.  iMliire  of  the  grouji  i>  sliiall.  Tin 


A  neroertlne. 


  ^.       .      various  |«»p<Ts.  of 

lliibrccht  stand  first.  M'lntosh  I  Kay  S<N'iety)  has  dcM-ribed 
I  he  Mm  ish  s]H  cies,  while  Verrill  has  catalogued  tli<we  of  New 
Kiigland.  i,  &  KutasLET. 

Nemesia'nns,  MAarrs  AraEi-irs  Oi,rjiPTr» :  a  Ijitin 
poet;  b.  at  Carthace  in  the  middh-  of  the  thin!  century  of 
our  era;  ftourishetfat  the  court  of  the  Em|>eror  (]aru<>,  and 
wrote  didactic  poems  on  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  We  possess 
imly  the  first  :}2.'i  verses  of  tbe  Cjfneaetira  and  four  ech^ies 
(Hufolirii),  whose  author  was  for  a  fong  time  identified  with 
Calpumiuei.  These  eclogues  are  full  of  reminis«-ences  of 
Vergil.  Ovid,  and  other  ptiets,  and  are  less  correct  in  form 
than  the  seven  eclogues  of  C'alpumius.  See  Baehrens,  J^l. 
Lilt.  Miiiores.  iii.,  pp.  174-202  (Leipiiff,  1881):  H.  Schenkl, 
( ni  it  et  A'emeaiaHi  BtmUea  0Mpdg.  188>'> ;  also  with 
introdiK  t ion,  commentarj*  and  spiisnifli  by  C.  Keene.  Lon> 
don,  1W7).  M.  Waaaiii. 
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Xem'esiH  [=  Lat.  s  Or.  N/«wra,  penoaiflntimB  of  in^lMmtT 
righl«ou»  anger,  anger  rightlT  sUottad,  orig.  an  allokilMiit, 
UeriT.  of  v'^Mir,  dirtritmte,  allot]:  ori^piuulr  the  Klwtntct 
idea  of  atriet  divine  ntributioii,  in  which  wnM  alone  Ho- 
mer u$<^  the  word.  In  Hciiod  dw  is  aooddesB,  the  daughter 
of  Night  (Theog.  223), and  aieter itf  Firand,  Lore,  Old  Age, 
and  ^ife.  Properly  apeaking,  Kemesin  tk<al.s  «>ut  to  \\wi\, 
acoording  to  timr  deaertai  good  or  ill  fortune.  She  takes 
(ngudaaiHie  only  of  rnan'e  poat  deeds,  while  the  Fates  {q.  v.) 
nn^Moioted  to  man  before  bis  birth,  and  vpm  bisfat«  with- 
out nlsrenoe  to  his  merit  or  demerit.  Id  the  olasaical  pe- 
riod, bowever,  Nemesia  has  heoome  a  coddeas  who  deals  out 
BMwtly  lU-fortune:  she  avenges  pride  and  chastises  the 
widnd$  aha  brings  low  the  very  fortunate  and  restores  t^> 
him  bis  proper  meaann  of  felicity.  She  therefore  is  the 
goddess  who  watches  over  MMorare  in  the  abatmct,  ihnjnat 
mffutun.  In  art  aha  is  npresenled  as  a  naideD  holding  hor 
right  foiMums  in  front  oC  her  breast,  so  that  the  fore-arms 
from  elbows  to  Hoger-tips  gave  the  just  measure  of  the  etL 
The  tridU  in  her  toft  iMlcates  that  she  keeps  man  within 
the  jnst  measure  of  fortune.  The  Temple  of  Xomesi^  at 
Bhamnns  gained  importance  after  the  Persian  wars.  1'li>' 
Bnaiana,t&a  atoty  goea^  brought  with  thnni  to  Marathon  a 
bhick  of  PUiuU  marblo,  in  order  to  ervot  a  trophy  worthy 
of  thur  TictovT,  but  after  their  defeat  at  Maratnoo  carred 
flrom  the  bloeie  a  colossal  statue  of  Kemaais,  which  was 
placed  in  the  temple  at  Rhamnns.  By  soue  the  statue  was 
ascribed  to  Aeoracritus,  a  pupil  of  Phidias.  What  is  sup- 
inaed  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  See  Posoansky,  Nm»»i»  wtd  Adratteia,  p.  92 
£:  Bmsbuoh,  Zttr  A'smssts  4»$  Agorakritot  in  A  then. 
MtUheit^  M       Brumi,  wieeKiteh*  Kiin«tUr 

girnnawkk,  1888),  1^11.940  IL{  sea  also  the  artieleiV(men« 
BaumeititeKs  DtitUmaitr.  J.  B.  S.  Stbumr. 

Nemlchthj'id*  fMtxl  T  il  ,  ii(iriu>d  from  Nemiehthyf, 
the  jrpiuric  iimnu;  Ur.  K^».a,  i  lit  etui  4- IxSit.  fish] :  a  family 
(>f  lish<  s  (if  tiia  order  Apixli-i  or  rds,  distingui^lu'.i  liy  its 
thn^wl-Iiki-  biiir  and  snip6-hk«j  bill.  The  bjMly  is  cxirciuul)- 
elongat.Mi  fiu  I  tiand-liko,  with  the  tail  tapering  into  a  rxiint, 
and  the  huus  ii.>t  far  behind  tho  throat,  the  ODdominal  cav- 
ity, ho«[M  r.  ('\i(  ii<liii;.'  iiuii  li  farther  baek;  tho  head  is 
very  mm d  i  l.iuu'atvil.  and  tin-  jaws  extended  into  a  long 
Hiiif  sii'iiiiiT  liill.  S-'V-Tul  stfrcii's  arc  knowDf  auMt  of  them 
illiittbilitig  gfi«il  Jfplhs  Hi  tJiL'  ui^uiill. 

Nemours,  ne-moor',  Louis  Charles  Pnii  in  t;  Raihaki. 
d'()bl£a?<s.  Duo  de :  wwnd  oon  of  King  Louis  Phiiijiue ;  b. 
in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1814.  Hi'  w^rved  with  his  elder  brotner  at 
the  siego  r>f  Antw<»r|i.  iiml  iu  lf<.'l6  and  1837  in  the  two  ex- 
pedition- ii^'uiii-t  r<>ij>tantine.  in  Algeria,  in  tho  latter  of 
which  he  comniMiiili<l  of  thf  thrt»p  brijrn/l*»<s  npnn  which 
fell  the  heaviest  [lart  of  tliL-  -hi^rt  Imt  hl  ioiiy -ii'::..- ;  r.nti- 
inanding  also  the  rear-guard  on  the  rcrurn  nuirch,  liuring 
which  jrreot  ravages  were  mode  in  the  niiks  by  tiie  cholera, 
the  prince  endeared  himself  to  hi«  'avliliiTs  by  his  self-ex- 
posure and  devotion  to  thv  si<  k.  llis  marriage  the  year 
after  with  a  prinfpis  nf  S;i\i>-i  i  burt;  became  thf  n<iii'>p  of 
the  depositi"!!  <>f  the  Suiilt  inim-'l  ry.  nue  of  the  carliiT  'itni- 
nous  signs  of  incipient  di^*oiitent  with  tlie  reigning  family. 
On  the  abdication  of  tho  kiuff  he  assumed  command  of  the 
troo[»<«  f  hpn  in  the  r»onrt  of  rh<>  pulncf  of  the  Tuileries.  and 
pn.turN  il  i|it>  w:<l.>w.'ii  Dm  hess  i,f  i  "i  li-ans  and  her  children. 
After  tile  fruitless  find  iiH/.inii.u'-  »|i[if>al  bv  h>'r  personal 
presence  in  the  ChambtT  <if  1  •i'[»ui  ii'>.  h*'  t<M>k  nu  li-un^s  for 
the  ^aff  wilhdmwjil  fruni  I'Vamc  of  liirsilf  !%ni\  all  tin* 
mi'iiilwr-  (if  till'  royiil  fiiiiiily.  iifl>T  wln<-h  In-  siii  i-ei'ded  llim- 
Se!f  in  n-ji(  hill;,'  Kiii;l:nid.  Hi-  lifr  nf  rxili'  in  i'!n'.rlitn<l  Wii- 
«-d  ill  ^Trat  -fclu-Kni.  and  was  niarkril  bv  licMi' n>n.  dur- 
ing' the  l  oiit  iiiiuuiuo  of  tin  ir  li\<  to  the  «X-king  Hiitl  (|lleeli. 
After  tln'  iibriiirution  of  tbi-  ili  r  lof  of  exile  he  was  n-tored 
<as  iik'  Wis.'  tliL-  \hv  d'Aumaie)  lo  hi*  fi>riner  rank  of  ijhil- 
rai  de  iln  ismn  in  ttic  iVenoh  aniiv.  Imt  liis  name  was  re- 
moved from  till'  nrniy  li-st  in  .luiic,  iSMi,  aocoriliug  to  the 
law  luditiLi  from  mihtarv  service  tlio  meinlien  of  once 
reigniiig  familieji  lu  Fruueu.    1).  June  2o,  1806. 

Nenclonl.  Esano:  p<wl  and  critic:  b.  in  Florence.  Italy, 
in  I&IO.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  placv.  and  early  \k- 
earoe  a  member  of  the  group  of  young  men  of  letters  known 
•A  gli  amici  ftednnli,  to  whii-h  Chiiiriiii,  Cavat'liM-clii,  and 
Targioni-Tozzetti  also  lM>longe<l.  He  engaged  in  private 
tea-  hintr  nf  flrstibutin  1>*B!>  he  lieunn  tr)  write  critical  ar- 
tii'les  f^r  Hnr^'onTa  Jl«ftw  A'MWi-a.  In  IHTK  liin  first  volume 
of  poems,  itwMk  qtpaaml,  and  this  has  been  followed  by 
JMaflionf  (RoaWk  1888).  As  a  poet  he  shows  everywhere 
TOk  Ttn.— 88 
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the  influence  of  Cardneol  and  bis  sebool.  Tbe  toIiiim  of 
bis  verse,  however,  is  small  comnaiad  with  thai  of  tho 
critical  articles  he  has  oontributea  to  the  ItaUao  litetsry 
periodicals.  Well  acquainted  with  Ekigliafa  and  FkUDoh  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  Italiaa.  he  has  aerveiraa  an  interpreler  of 
the  ebiaf  modem  poets  of  all  three  nations  to  bis  oonntir- 
men.  Owing  to  his  literary  successes,  he  has  been  given  a 
professorship  in  the  Istltuto  Normale  Femminlle  &  Flor- 
ence. A.  K,  Marsit. 

Nen'nlns:  the  suiip..;^i'd  iiutlinr  of  the  Ih^i^irui  Knit.- 
nvtn  or  Eulogium  itnhtuuiir ,  n  Latin  hi-t..ry  uf  Hritiuti 
from  the  arrival  nf  Hi  nt  us  ihe  Trojan,  grantL-kin  of  .l  lnra-. 
to  A.  D.  Ci-^.  Ai  i  crdin;;  to  several  pa.'<sages  of  this  work, 
the  writer  w to  a  nmtik  <if  f?»nifor,  Wales,  but  no  parru  n- 
lars  of  his  career  art'  know  n,  ami  it  is  even  di-pnt«  d  u  hfi  li,>r 
ho  belonged  to  tho  si  \  .  ntli  i.r  t  ninth  ceiuiu  y.  I  )r.  ( iurst 
(1849)  as-iu'Hs  llir  Work  wliifb  Usnrs  the  iiainc  of  Ntiiiiiiis 
to  the  eii^dith  r  i-ntury.  bui  supposes  the  prefat c  in  lin\c  l>i'i.u 
written  m  th.'  nintli  or  ii'iiih  ci-nturv.  The  l",--t  riiiiiou  nf 
the  text  !.■>  that  tiiitrd  f<ir  the  Kupliffi  Historical  .SociLty  by 
Hev.  Joseph  Steven-.m  ilsitsj.  Huhn's  Antiquarian'  \a- 
brarv  (1848)  contaius  ti  truiisJation  by  Gunn.  See  Jtfonu- 
mrnla  Ilistaiica  Britannicn  (1848)  and  J/Sititritt  Brtl^ 
num,  by  d«j  la  Borderie  (Paris,  1883). 

Ne'ocene  Period  [neortne  \»  from  Gr.  vin,  young+muii^, 

new]:  tho  division  of  geologic  time  following  the  Eocene 
periwl  and  preceding  tin  l'l<  istotene;  the  middle  |>art  of 
the  C'cnozoic  era.  The  uiiiituds  and  plants  of  this  jierioil 
include  thoMi  rr^canUil  as  the  immediate  ancestors  of  exist- 
ing «pi>ei.  s,  and  to  a  <  oi,siden»i»le  extent  are  identical  with 
liviiiti-  forms.  Ttn-  y^reatest  differences  are  found  in  the 
▼Griebrutcii,  especiall)-  in  the  nuunmala.  The  strata,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  periods,  are  oharsetetfiad  bj  tba 

abundance  "f  Incustrine  beds. 

Ill  ihc  U.  S.  NeoCLiii'  rock-  (Kcu))V  a  briMtl  belt  along  the 
AtlantiL'  litiii  liulf  ('(lasts  fmin  Sew  Jersey  to  the  Rio 
(jrniidf,  covering  lunrly  the  whole  of  Floritlu  and  Missis- 
sippi, nppriixiiiiBtcly  lialf  >if  Dclftware,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Gror^jia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  smaller 
portions  of  Vir^'inia,  N.irth  t'arolina,  Teiinp!«!=p<»,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas.  Tiii'se  bvds  un'  marine,  u.s  i.s  nlsu  nfrin>;eof 
deposiff  aiding  the  k-oasts  of  Washington,  Northern  Oregon, 
and  .Soiifbcrn  Catifornia.  Fresh-water  strata,  recording 
(he  existciii  c  of  Ncocetie  lakes,  cover  the  Tjlano  Ktstarado  of 
Texas  and  New  Mrxii  o.  broad  districts  of  the  ^^n  at  plains 
in  (  •klahonia,  Kansas.  Ni  braska,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
anrl  snialler  arca.s  in  I  tah.  Nevada,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Orciron.  Till'  b.  lis  include  many  valimble  deposits  of  marl 
anil  phosolintcs.  S'c  dROlxxiV  and  I  knozok",  and  consult 
H-ilirtin  iV'o.  64  of  t  lie  I'.  S.  Geological  Sun'ey,  by  Dall  and 
1 1  arris.  O.  K.  QluniT. 

Neo-Darwlnians :  .See  Evolution. 

NeodPHha.  nee-5-<lf-sliaa  :  city  (foumled  in  1880) :  Wil- 
son CO.,  Kan.  (for  location  of  county.  .«ee  map  of  Kan.'<AS. 
ref.  7-1):  at  the  junction  of  Pall  and  Vonligris  rivers,  and 
on  the  St.  L.  and  San  Fran,  ami  the  Mo.  Poc.  railways; 
14  miles  N.  of  Independence,  it  has  5  chiirchi-s,  high  and 
graded  schools.  |Hinliu  ball  owned  liy  the  city,  natural- 
gas  and  petroleum  wells,  railway  repair-shoiw,  an<l  2 
weekly  newspapers.  It  U  in  a  fertile  agricultural  n-gion. 
has  exceptional  water-power,  and  is  principally  engageil  iu 
general  farming.  st<x-lc-raising,  and  milling.  Pop.  (1880) 
924 ;  (1890)  l,r.28 ;  (IIHX))  1.772.     Euitok  ok  "  Reoister." 

NeodyUliUUI  :  Sec  iMmMH'JI. 

Neo-graniniariauH:  a  tran.slatiou  of  the  German  term 
Junygntmmutiker,  first  applied  by  Frieilrich  Zariicke  to 
the  new  school  of  coin|>arative  philologists  which  arose  in 
Leipzig  about  1877-78,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  eniiii- 
ciatiiiu  of  a  !>tricter  metluxl  of  histori<'al  tests  in  lingui»- 
tic  reicarcli.  This  method  recognize<l  two  leading  prin- 
ciples: (1)  That  the  laws  of  .xound  o|ierate  iinifnnnly.  i.e. 
with  like  results  in  like  conditioned  material:  (2)  that  the 
aiipareiit  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  sound  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  ojicratioii  of  the  [isyohologieal  priiieiple  of 
analoiry.  The  eompletest  statement  of  these  principle* 
may  be  foiiiul  in  OsthotT-Briiginann.  Morn/iologtHche  Cn- 
ttnuehungeH,  xoL  introd.  (187H).  and  in  I'aiil.  lYiiicijiiin 
der  Spm^tgnehichie  (Isted.  1880;  2d  t^l.  1K86). 

Hknj.  Idk  Whkki.er. 

\po-Luninrf  kiaiilHm  :  a  term  inlr<T<hu'e<l  for  that  selntol 
of  evolutionists,  especially  strong  in  the  U.  S.,  which  be- 
lievaa  with  Lamatek  that  use  anadisuse  are  iratmrtant  fao* 
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tors  in  the  development  of  new  orjrans,  bnt  whii  h  difTers  I 
from  I>amarck  in  a*)mitting  thnt  natural  st-let-'tion  inny  hIm) 
be  an  efficient  element  in  TartAlton.    For  tbe  principle! 
involved,  SCO  Etoli;tioii  and  Hiuditt.  J.  &.  K. 

Neon:  See  the  Appendix. 

Neo-Pla'tonl«ni :  in  the  more  liniitoii  !<i'iis<M)f  the  word 
a  philfisophic-al  m  luxil  which  origiimtt-ii  in  Alexandria  in 
the  third  century  after  Christ,  wa*  professedly  founded 
on  the  diM^trinc5  <>f  I'lato,  but,  as  hn^  li-cu  >li'iwii  hv  lle>:el, 
is  niiire  indebted  t"  the  ideas  of  Ari>J<ttlr  thiin  to  I'Into.and 
denotes  the  lust  attempt  of  the  s]>i<  uliitive  >iiiril  of  ilio 
Greek  civilization  to  establish  a  wientitic  bn.sj«  for  its  de- 
Tclopmeiit.  The  s<  h<Kil  was  founde<i  l>y  Amiiioiuus  Sjk  cus 
(175  241  A.  !>.).  further  develo|Mxl  by  Fiotiiiu*  r,MVV-270i,  iiml 
continued  by  I'.irphyrius  r.'.i3-;W>5),  lauibliehu<i,  PhhIus 
(412-l>*.'i»,  HHil  others.  In  n  wider  sens,.,  tlie  name  is  applied 
to  the  whole  spei  ulat i ve  ti-niii  iicy  whieh  t;rew  up  in  Alex- 
andria from  the  Hinaipiinntion  of  (  Jn  ek  philosuphy.  Oriental 
theosophy,  and  .lewi-h  and  I'hrisiiiin  theolojjy,  and  of  which 
the  aK>ve-nieiii  jouiHl  philosophi<  al  school  is  only  one  indi- 
ridual  manifestation,  while  it  imiduei-d  most  remarkable  in- 
tellectual chara'  ler>  in  the  rno«i  dilTeretit  fields  of  specula- 
tion. Thus  I'hilo  .lud.Tus  (42  a.  i>.).  Cli'iuetis  .Mexandriiius 
(220),  OriKen  (l*'">-2-54i.  and  thetJuosiies  are  M'ViTally  n-pre- 
sentalives  of  systems  akin  to  the  N"e<>-l'lalonii'  fcriii  of 
speculation.  In  the  celebrated  commentary  of  Alexaiider 
of  Anhrodisias  on  Aristotle's  |»sy(  linl,,i,'y  ihi  n'  are  lo  he 
found  many  of  (he  lea^iincr  ideas  which  form  the  fouii<ia;ion 
of  .N'eo-PIatoni.sm.  For  the  general  ehamcier  of  liiis  letid- 
em-y  and  the  special  ideas  of  the  i«ch<x>l,  »tx-  riiii.ovni-MV 
uultiwqpeeiklkrUdMPumxL-s.  Pro<  li  ^  hc. 

Heviml  by  W.  T.  Makkis. 

Neo'sho:  city  (incnrporate<l  in  1846.  seat  of  the  Lepisla- 
ture  whieh  adojited  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  lt!l61); 

capital  of  Newton  i      Mo.  (for  liK-ation  of  county,  see  map 

of  .Missrnri.  ref.  T  Ki;  on  the  St.  L.  and  San  Fran,  and  the 
Kan.  City.  I'ins.  and  Gulf  niilways;  Tii  miles  S.  \V.  of 
Spritic-field.  '.U'l  iiiil^"'  S.  W .  of  St.  l>»uis.  It  is  in  a  lead* 
iiiiniri^'  Miei  iiLrri  iil'ural  region,  has  a  number  of  valuable 
mineral  springs,  and  is  principally  eiigajfed  in  lead-mining 
and  manufai-turing.  It  is  the  seat  of  .Scarritt  C<dlegiate 
Institute  i.MetlKMlist  Kpisoiipal  .S^mth,  chartered  181-18),  and 
has  a  I  .  S.  Fish  Cummission  station,  with  extensive  build- 
in):  and  groiiiiils.  There  are  12  churches,  a  State  bank  witJi 
ca|>itHl  of  ^4t).lMH),  a  iirivate  bank,  and  3  weeUv tMUBpapen. 
Pup.  (1880;  l.tWl ;  (1^)  2,ia8 ;  (ISWO)  2,725. 

NMwho  River :  a  .•stream  which  riaet  In  Morris  eo.,  Kan.. 
Howa  generally  S.  8.  K.,  enters  the  IndiaD  Tenritorv,  and 

tins  the  Arkansas  near  Fort  Gibson.  It  U  aoae  800'  miles 
DK   Its  chief  tributary,  the  Cottonwood,  is  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  Neosho  above  the  junction. 

Tieotropiral  Itoglon  :  .See  AucKirA,  .Soith. 

Nepal.  Ni'panl.  r  NIpal :  an  indeiiendent  state  of  Hin- 
dustan, Mttiated  U'lween  Tilx'l  and  Hriii-h  India,  and  lie- 
tweeii  Ion.  so  6  and  88  14  K.  .Vlea,  .Vl.(NN)  >.i.  miles.  Pop. 
catiiaated  at  2.0(K).f)0().  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
COBSists  of  a  belt  of  low  land  covereil  with  trojucal  forests, 
which  yield  many  sorts  of  valuable  limber;  the  c-liiuate  is 
hot.  Hiid  utterly  uiiln  all liful,  ami  wiM  auiumls,  such  as  ele- 
phants, tii;.!-.  and  leopards,  abound.  From  tliis  lowland 
the  jTiuund  gradually  rises,  first  into  hills,  where  rice, 
maize,  mill,  t,  sinr,ir,  indigo,  and  codec  are  cultivated, 
mostly  on  artifieial  terraces  along  the  hiU-sides;  then  into 
mountains,  in  wln^e  elevateii  valleys  wli.  nt,  oranp's,  wal- 
nuts, gra]>es.  ami  other  kinds  of  fruits  ar.-  trrowu  ;  ami  then 
intoalfts,  anione  whii-h  are  the  hii,'liest  ].eaks  of  the  Hima- 
laya— as,  for  mstaiiee,  .Mt.  Kven  s! — ,,11  wrhf^e  luistures  large 
henis  of  rattle,  sheep,  atld  i:..ats  are  reared.  Iron,  coiiper, 
leiwl,  tin,  zim  ,  and  .s.ilt  have  been  found  and  are  mtm^tl; 
cotton  cloths  and  earthenware  are  manufactun-d  ;  timber, 
hides,  ivorv.  fruits,  -(M-ep.  <  ,Httl.-.  and  elephants  are  ex|K>rte<l. 
The  inhabitants  r.nisi.st  several  triU  s,  of  which  the  (iur- 
khas,  who  are  of  liajpni  ileseeiit  and  faith,  form  the  warrior 
caste  and  hold  the  >,-o\ enimetit.  while  the  Newars,  who  art! 
of  Tibetan  origin  and  are  Uu.idhi-is,  make  the  artisans  of 
th«  cuuiitrr.  Ik-tweeii  the  various  triU's  there  exists  a 
great  <li (Terence,  not  only  in  character  an<l  religion,  but 
even  in  language;  they  all  have  sueeunilM'd  to  the  conquer- 
ing tril>e  of  the  (iiirkhas.  which  invaded  (he  country  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  government  is  a 
miUtaij  oIlgMvby,  witb  a  titular  sovmigD,  who  is  «  men 
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figurehead,  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  prims 
minister,  called  tlw  mayor  of  the  palace.  Capital,  Kha^ 
Maxni;  {g.  v.).  Revised  by  M.  W.  IUkrisoiom. 

NcpMtlm  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  «>vM>«4f ,  banishing  pun 
or  sorrow ;  mf,  not  +  suffering,  sorrow] ;  a  rvmarlc- 

able  genus  of  pitcher-plants  (the  sole  type  of  a  peculiar 
f &mi\y.  If epentnacea)  of  over  thirty  species,  all  natives  of 
the  southern  tropical  region  of  which  the  Indian  .\rchipel- 
ago  is  the  center,  ranging  from  Ma<lagascar  to  New  Cale- 
donia. They  are  all  woody  dimliers,  with  apetaloos  and 
inconspicuous  diircious  flowersL  Their  pet-uliarity  is  in  the 
leave*:  these  are  rather  long  and  namiw.  traversed  by  a 
very  strong  midrib,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  tendril  serv- 
ing for  climbing,  the  apex  of  this  devel<>|HHl  into  a  tubular 
or  oblong  pitcher  doaed  with  a  hinged  lid.  Until  ths 
l>itcher  is  ftiU  grown  the  lid 
cluaes  the  orifice.  A  watery 
liquid,  having  a  slight  acid 
reaction,  is  necreted  in  the 
pitohcr  in  small  ouantities. 
At  maturity  the  lid  opens, 
and  remains  so.  more  or  less 
elevated  on  its  hinge*  the 
watery  .seontion  still  con- 
tinues, es^ially  if  animsl 
nutter  is  intnxracsd,  but  it 
ma^  now  esoavs  hf  vnpo- 
ration.  AboQt  the  rim  at 
the  pitcher  a  sweet  secre- 
tion forms  under  favoiable 
rircumstanceSj  which  is  at- 
tractive to  usects;  and 
dead  insects  are  generally 
found  in  the  pitcher.  The 
researched  of  Dr.  Hooker 
go  far  to  prove  that  the 
Uquid  within  poesenes  di- 
^^ive  properties,  and  that 
Its  powers  of  dissolving  animal  matter  are  augmented  bj  a 
[MM-uliar  accretion  which  is  onlyponred  oat  in  quantity  when 
inse<'ts  or  other  animal  substances  are  introtluced.  ytpen- 
Ihes  tliMillntoria  of  Ceylon  was  the  earliest  known  species, 
and  together  with  y.  phjfllamphora  and  X.  antpullarin  of 
the  Archiiiela^  has  bem  long  Known  in  cultivation.  Some 
species  found  w  fioroeo  haTe^tcben  a  foot  or  two  in  length. 

Bavisad  by  Cbablis  E.  Bnscr. 

Ne'pheline  [from  Or.  w^Aai,  mtet,  doud] :  a  silioate  ol 
alumina,  siHla.  and  {lotash,  crjnitallizing  in  the  bexagoosl 
system  and  allied  to  the  feldspars.  It  occurs  in  voteank 
r«)cks ;  in  some  instances  so  completdy  taking  the  place  of 
felds|>ar  as  to  form  a  nepbdina  roeh.  Awyne  ami  etoeUfi 
are  varieties  of  nepheline. 

Nephi :  city  :  capital  of  .Tuab  co..  Utah  (for  looatiOD,  M 
map  of  I'tah'  ref.  .^-l.t;  on  the  I  nioii  Pao.  and  the  San 
Pete  Valley  railways;  !M)  miles  S.  of  Salt  Luke  Cit.v.  It  is 
in  an  a^'rii  iiituml,  sheep-raising,  vypsutn,  inarMe.  and  salt 
region,  ami  has  a  milioiml  bank  with  ca]iital  of  i*'i().(HM.i,  an 
incorjKimled  bank  wiili  c-apiial  of  i^SO.tMJO,  and  a  wceklv 
newspaper.    Pop.  (1880)  l,7i)7  ;  (1890)  2,034  ;  {\mt)  2.208. ' 

Nephrid'ia  [from  dimin.  of  Or.  m^p^t,  kidney]:  a  term 
intoKluoed  by  Ijankester  f<ir  those  excn  tory  organs  which 
can  be  reduced  to  the  ty|H>  of  ciliate<l  funnels  eonnectins 
tho  body-cavity  (cielian)  with  the  exterior.  To  this  tate- 
gorv  belong  the  excretory  orguis  of  most  worms,  moUusc^ 
crutitacea.  and  vertebrates.  The  ewaetory  oigaDs  of  inaeets 
are  enlinily  different. 

Neph'rltc  [from  Or.  ttfftt,  kidney.  Named  from  being 
formerly  worn  as  a  remecly  for  kidney  diwaaesj :  See  JaOK 

Nephritis:  See  Brioht's  Diseask. 

Nephthy»  [Kgypt.  yeb-hat,  mistn'ss  of  the  house] :  an 
Ku'vptian  goildess,  daughter  of  Seb  and  Nut  (skyi  and  sis- 
lerOf  I  isiris.  Isis,  and  Set.  .■>!ir  is  usually  repres^-nted  as  th«' 
wife  of  Si  t.  but  also  as  the  neither,  by  Osiris,  of  Anubis,  the 
jackal-headed  goil  of  the  deml.  She  ai>i«'ars  priiieipallv  as 
the  companion  of  Isis,  with  whom  she  is  represente*!  a» 
mourning  the  dead,  Ivcing  painted  on  burial-chests  al  the 
liea<l  of  the  chest,  with  wintrs  ext.  nded  for  the  protection 
of  the  departed.  When  reiiresentisl  alone,  she  ap|»  ars  with 
the  signs  ("house"  and  "uowi")  which  expre-«  her  name 
itleograjihically.  CilABI.Es  U.  Oili.ctt. 

Nepigoa  [from  Cree  Aminipiaon,  deep,  clear  lake] :  a 
largeliike  in  the  Thunder  Bay  dirtilet  el  Ontario.  Canada, 
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or  40  miles  N.  of  IaIr  Superior,  with  which  it  is  con- 
bj  Nepigon  mw,  emptying  into  Kepieon  Bar  of 
Lake  Sapwior.  It  mtuaxm  mboat  TO  milw  X.  awl  ^  by 
BO  B.  MM  W^w  thiekly;  studded  with  xilandB  and  ha*  deep- 
ly indeDtod  ahorcs.  It  is  a  much-pmiaed  region  foragmmer 
huntlllg  and  c^ptjcuiily  fishing.  Tha  January  mean  tan- 

Eratnre  ia  ahoot  7"  F„  or  that  of  Qodtbaab  in  Qnanbad. 
July  tha  maan  tBrnpaiiatiiiv  ia  that  of  Sao  FkBDciaDCw 
TIm  Nftot  aboitt  tha  laka  iqimais  to  tw  aa  favombla  for 
agrleomire  as  Manitoba  or  Qnebeo.  M.  W.  H. 

>'e'poinnk,  Jons:  a  saint  of  the  Koiimn  rutin  lie  Church 
and  the  natron  saint  of  Bohemia:  b.  at  I'l'iituk,  Bohemia, 
about  1330;  studied  at  the  University  of  Prague:  tiecanie 
rector  of  the  Chun  h  of  8t  Gall  in  that  city,  nnd  was  ap- 
>inted  wurl  preacher  to  the  Ku)|»enir  Wenceslas  in  KiTS. 
n  this  {Nwition  he  ojuMMjed  and  re|>rove<l  with  undiiuulcd 
courage  the  susjiiciouMii'ss  and  cruelty  of  Wenceslas.  who 
ha*i  <lfHianded  that  .I»»hn  should  reveal  to  him  the  secret 
confe.ssiuns  of  his  wife,  I  lie  I-'mpress  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Albert.  Duke  of  Bavari<i.  Vii  John's  refusal,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, cruelly  tortured,  Utund  hand  and  f<K»t.  and  caj^t 
into  the  Moldau  in  1304.  His  (mmIv  was  found  and  buried : 
many  ntiracletf  wen  »n)ui;tii  lii^  trrave;  legends  gathered 
around  his  name,  au  i  ou  Mar.  lU,  1720,  he  was  canonized 
by  I'l  jM>  Benedict  XIII.  The  Cathedral  of  I'ragtie  contains 
a  nias"'ftw't  monument  of  marble  and  silver  to  his  honor. 
Hi.*  festival  is  hold  on  May  16.  St>e  Aljel,  Die  Leaeniie  d(e 
Keiliam  Xepomuk  (1855) ;  Frind,  JJer  gtsehichtlkhe  Johunn 
von  yepoKMik  (1861) ;  and  Ikr  kt^igt  Jekumm  ma  Ifmom  uk 
(1879>. 

Ne'pos,  ( 'oRNKl.irs  :  H  l{nmii!i  !iis|(iriaii  from  V]qnjr  Italy, 
of  will  i>r  lifu  iiDtliirig  isi  known  Imr  ihat  he  was  a  friL-ml  of 
Atti'  iis,  (  ie'crn,  Hiul  CatullUN  luiil  iliat  he  lived  bet»it  ii  Stsi 
•mi  24  B.C. ;  wrot«  various  works,  ull  i  f  which  havp  hen  io-t 
with  the  excention  of  |»art«  of  h\<  Ih  I  ini  JU'i/itrtOxr'. 
which  nripinally  fontainwl  at  lea.'^t  sixl-^'n  h<i<iks.  The  ex- 
tant livfN  ul  I'Htii  iinii  Alliens  wtTP  fri'Mi  \  hv  1  k  T>e  latinis 

\iitt')ririis.  'Clii'  wurk  l>f  fjTilhnlih'iHdMrihun  ijfrrnrum 
yralinin,  now  cDintnoiily  nscil  «>  a  s<.-hi « il-bn. ik,  «nii  gen- 
emlly  ajicribvii  t<(  (■(■rni  liu-*  .N'cpos,  whs  lirst  iiriiitt-il  in  1471 
onder  the  namr  of  .Ivnilius  l'r<ilms.  mi  (iliscure  wrilrr  <>i 
the  fourth  ceuturv.  bul  In  u  m  w  (jditinn  <if  ir><Vj  DiMny-iii-t 
Lambinu8  claimed  the  anihiirsliip  i.(  th--  b.ink  fr.r  < '.irn'rlms 
Neuos.  and  identified  it  ils  h  piirt  of  his  Inst  /m  Vini*  llht.t- 
trihuii.  ihii'dy  on  tin-  ^'rnurul  llmt  iIil'  ]iurity  of  tile  liin- 
gim^'f  iiml  the  simplicity  of  the  styie  would  bo  impii«»ibiti 
wit  h  II  writer  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  this  opinion,  modi- 
fled  bv  rariouit  hv(K>thc!«es,  has  been  g»»ncraUv  Bcconted,  b1. 
though  lliitccr  {thar  *i>gtn<mnte  Comrliux  .V//<r,i.  Slnnirh, 
18Sl)attriimie>  it  in  Ilyginus.  E«litirins  and  irjLiisliitions are 
verv  nuinenais.  .Xnniti^'  the  ui.ist  useful  eilitMn>'  nre  th'i-e- 
of  Van  .Staveren,  re\iseil  by  IS.'ir'lili  (2  vds.,  Srutttriirt, 
1^  -''!.  of  Bremi  (Zurieli.  isjfi,  i.f  siel,,-]]-  iiith  ed.  l^H.i), 
wi'i  of  Xipocnley  (Olb  wl.  1^^.">>,  un.l  ii  larger  edition  reviised 
by  Lupus  (Berlin,  1879).  li.  vi-«d  by  11.  Warkks. 

Neptnne  [from  Lat.  Ntptu  ntut] :  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  filod  of  the  sea.  In  sharp  contra-st  to  the  seafaring 
Qreeks,  the  Romans  reveal  by  their  uiythologr  and  language 
Tery  little  eariy  bmiliarity  with  the  sea.  ^'ords  pcriain- 
ing  to  the  sea  or  seafaring  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  aiui  a  native  sea-Kod  inde^tendt  iit  of  the 
Greek  Poseidon  can  hanlly  Iw  said  to  have  exist»«l.  The 
name  Neptune  was  common  to  Etruscans  and  Uomoi)!).  and 
pt-rhaps  originally  ini'!icate<l  a  g^nl  of  all  water  or  iiioistun-. 
There  is  practii  illy  n  .thing  left,  however,  to  indicate  t!it« 
attributes  and  ciiarattt-r  of  this  original  gud,  for  at  an  early 
date  he  is  completely  iilentified  with  the  flri-ck  sea-god 
Poseidon.  Only  one  early  temple  to  Neptwio  ia  reported. 
It  was  located  near  the  Circus  Flaminloa,  and  contained  a 
famous  marine  group  by  iScojias,  representing  Xeptune  and 
his  train.  After  the  defeat  of  Sexlus  Pompoy  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Actium,  the  worship  of  Neptune  was  revived,  and 
Agrippa  erected  in  his  honor  the  grt>at  (emple  in  tbe  Campus 
Hartius.  called  cither  by  the  Greek  l)aiQ&  the  Poeeidooium, 
or  the  Basilica  Neptuni.  G.  L.  HlMDKlcKsoM. 

Neptane  [named  from  Ittphau,  a  Roman  deitv] :  the 
oatermoet  planet  of  the  aolar  ayitenL  Itsdiacoverr  Is  justly 
lagatdad  aa  the  most  remarkable  aatronomieal  ach'ieveuient 
of  the  nineteenth  eantviy.  Up  to  aboat  the  beginning  of 
the  eentaiT  it  wa.i  found  that  the  motiona  (rf  all  tha  planets 
flonld  be  perfectly  accotmted  for  by  the  attmetian  of  the 
ana  and  Ibeir  matual  attraction  on  each  other;  but  when, 
about  t&n,  Bonraid  piooeadad  to  conatmot  tablea  of  Cran  u^ 


then  the  ootermoet  known  planet,  an  apparent  azo 

presented  itacU,  and  the  ohaarratiooa  oonld  not  ba  i 
ciled  with  the  motions  otNopnted  from  the  attnwtteo  of  the 
sun,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  jUthongh  Uranua  waa  dboovatad 
bj  Sir  williaai  Harachal  hi  1781,  waa  altarwird  fooad 
liiat  a  vnnbar  of  artmoomai*  bad  actnan^  aaaa  It  and  oIh 


aarrad  ita  positlQa  befora  that  tiaw^auppbaiiM:  It  to  be  a 
ilzad  atar.  One  of  thaaa  obaerntioaa  waa  by  Fiamateed  aa 
far  back  tm  liW.  Bonvaidi  taiing  that  ha  ooafal  rec- 
oncile the  abeerTatioaa  made  after  1781  with  the  theory, 
nn.ttte  l  the  ol'l.^r  ooea  entirely,  leavinf  it  to  (ba  tntnn  to 
tiita  H  fiv  tiiey  t-ould  not  be  flo  nooDCUed;  but  ft  waa  aooa 
found  that  the  nlaoal  bana  to  deviate  ftom  tha teUea  far 
more  rapidly^  than  aooH  ba  aoooantad  for  tha  nacta- 
sary  uacartaintf  of  the  data  on  which  the  tabha  ware 
founded.  The  oanaa  of  thia  doTiatloD  waa  tha  aofaject  of 
consideration  among  aatnwomari,  sod  It  aacona  to  hare  00- 
curred  to  flereml  that  it  might  ba  dm  to  the  aetiim  of  an 
unknown  planet  beyond  Umnnat  but  the  problom  of  find- 
ing this  planet  waa  one  whieh  fov  eome  fime  no  one  ran- 
tured  to  attack.  Ia  1840^  bowarar,  tha  daviathma  had  be- 
come so  wide,  amonnting  to  two  mimttea  of  avei  that  they 
attracted  more  attention  thao  before,  and  thiee  BStnmo- 
mers  took  up  the  problem  of  tracing  them  to  their  < 


The  ilrst  of  thaw  waa  the  illnstrious  Besi^-l.  of  Kihilgabetg. 
who  began  worfc  abottt  1840  by  making  a  critical  eiaau- 
nation  of  the  correctness  of  Bouvard'a  eompatations.  and 
setting  one  of  his  aasistanta.  Fleming,  at  the  wo^  of  mak- 
ing a  earaCnl  redattfion  of  thaChwanwich.  Paria,aad  KMn- 
berg  obaarratioiia  Tha  daalii  of  Fleining  and  tha  Ill-health 
of  Beaeet  prevented  the  work  finem  being  carried  ftirther. 

Jolm  C.  Adams  was  than  a  stndcnt  at  Camlwldge.  In  tha 
summer  of  1841  he  bivamo  acqoaintsd  with  the  rata  tt  thia 
question  by  reeling  a  report  of  Hf.  Airy.  It  ooenired  to 
him  that  it  ought  to  ba  wwbia  the  power  of  mathematics  to 
<  Atcolata  the  position  and  noramanta  of  the  dlatorbing 
planed  fiom  tho  ohsarrod  davlnthms  of  Uiaaaat  aad  ha  da- 
terrnined  to  attack  tbapniblam  aa  aooa  as  bb  atoflea  wooM 
permit.  In  tlie  antnma  cf  1645ha  had  SO  fkradvaaoedaa 
to  have  compntad  aa  approximata  orbit  M  the  hypothetical 
planet,  and  about  tha  end  of  Ootobar  of  that  year  he  com- 
municatad  tha  poeitaon  of  the  ptaasl  to  Fntf.  Airy,  witUa  a 
degrsa  and  a  half  cf  the  real  positioB  of  Vaptuna.  Bad  aa 
expert  astnaomar  pointed  a  telasoopa  of  6  lachce  aperture 


in  the  divsotkm  bidicated  by  Adams,  aad  awink  Inr  tiia 
planet,  ha  most  have  recqgniaed  it  by  ita  dUi  alter  a  few 
minutes*  anamination ;  hot  ProfL  Airy  had  so  littia  conll- 
denoe  la  the  prediction  that  ha  did  not  take  tba  tnmUa  to 
look  for  the  object. 

In  the  meantime  a  thiid  parson  entered  the  Held.  This 
was  Urbftin  J.  LemHer,  thsb  a  yonng  man  of  little  over 
tUuiv.  who  had  provsd  his  mathematical  ability  by  a  very 
imiHtrtant  paper  on  tha  ascnbr  Taiiatloos  of  tba  orbits  of 
the  planets.  Ia  Juaa.  1846^  he  pnsented  to  the  Paiia  Amd* 
<  niy  .  r  Soiencea  a  fnfnt  in  wluch  he  as.signed  an  approzi- 
niult  iA)!ation  of  (ha  planet,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  that 
alreaoy  found  by  Admna.  When  Ainr  heard  of  this  be  b«i|an 
to  oonmarthaiwmrt  worth  looking  for.  and  at  his  snggaatian 
Prof.  ChalUsi  aireetor  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  began 
a  search.  Inataad»howeTar,  of  trying  to  recognize  the  planet 
by  its  disk,  ba  began  the  work  of  preparing  an  extensiTe 
catalogue  M  the  stars  in  a  apace  of  several  degrees  each  aida 
of  the  computed  placa  of  the  planet,  which  would  nsceasarily 
occupy  a  oonaideiabla  time.  MeanwhUa  I^verriar  waa  en- 
gaged ta  detamiaiiqr  mora  aocnxate  akmenfe^  wbfeb  be 
commnnieated  to  the  AcsdnuT  about  the  end  of  Aqgnst. 
Being  now  entirely  confident  taat  the  planet  muaft  be  voiy 
near  the  aseignnr  place,  be  wrote  to  Dr.  Oalla,  of  B^in, 
re<jues-ing  him  to  searDb  lor  it.  Oallo  received  the  letter 
>  II  .Sept.  29,  1846.  and  the  aama  avening  went  to  the  tela* 
sctipe,  and  procce<le<l  to  oompavB  the  ata»  in  the  neighboN 
hcKid  of  tha  assigned  place  anth  a  staF«bart  of  that  region 
which  bad  just  been  nniabed.  He  soon  found  a  atar  of  tha 
seventh  or  eighth  magnitude  which  waa  not  on  tha  ohart, 
within  a  dcgna  of  the  position  cent  by  Leverrier.  Aa  it 
prtasnted  a  sensibla  disk,  tliere  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  the  olgcct  aoujeht :  bnt»  desiroas  of  proceeding 
with  caution,  ha  waited  tui  the  following  night,  when  he 
found  that  it  had  aotually  changed  its  poaitian  among  the 
stars.  There  Was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
discovery.  After  oonaio!efat»le  diacussum  aatraufrnters  in 
general  agreed  upon  the  name  Neptune  for  the  nowly  dis- 
covered planet. 
Subsequent  investigations  of  the  motions  of  Neptnna 
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have  been  m*de  mostly  by  ai'tmnomcr-i  of  i  he  F.  S.  The  first 
one  in  tho  field  was  Senm  ('.  Wnlki  r.  rhru  jtHirniidiiu'r  at  the 
Naval  Obscrvatorf,  WaihinifttJii.  H''  ooiiJiMjinl  un  «<  curate 
orbit  of  the  planet  from  all  aoce^i^ljl  •  "S>m  rvntii  ns.  nn  l  then 
procoe<led  to  inquire  whvthtT  ir  Ijml  not  1m  .-ii  i .ii^crvi  il  as  a 
atar  at  some  former  tinu'.  us  I  niiiu^  hud  \<'M-n.  r..iiiiiiitiii^' 
the  plaoe  of  tho  planet  for  those  pn  \  ioiis  ymis  in  «  hi'  h  ifji 
path  was  known  to  have  been  ew^<l  'jvir  I  v  il  -n  vi  rs  of 
calalopues  of  stars,  he  found  that  on  M»y  10,  17'.»'),  Ijtlaude 
had  observed  a  star  almost  exa<tly  on  thf  juith  of  N.  ptune, 
which  was  now  missing  from  thr>  !ii  jivrn>,  uml  whu  h  must 
have  be<>n  tho  planet.  \Vh>'n  ilu'  in-wn  >>(  thi>  iliMMVi-ry 
reached  Europe, search  wus  miidi'  Htnoti;,'  tin-  rin^riiml  nijiuu- 
scripts  of  LaJande,  an>l  it  w:i-  fotimi  tlwit  Div  phmitt  had 
a!«t)  b«><>n  observed  on  Mfiy  S.  hut  flniliiit;  the  two  observa- 
tions ..lisc. ifdant,  owiti^'  to  thr  m-  iion  ,.f  tli.-  j.lanet  during 
the  interval,  he  hafl  r<  j.  c  toil  his  first  observation  entireiv. 
Ho  thus  missed  tin'  ^^rrui  .li-rovery  by  not  investigatini:  thi- 
cause  of  the  di'-ronlunre  hi  twi^pn' his  olwwrvaiions.  These 
observations  have  li^'on  vitv  vuluuhlr  in  li\:tni;the  orbit  of 
the  planet.  Neptune  moves  in  .-ui  orhit  m  iirly  .  inntar.  hav- 
ing an  eccentricity  of  only  0-0()^<  72  :  I'll  «■  I  ount  of  the 
great  dimensions  of  thi?  orbit,  the  ali>ohiti'  cn  i  iitrK  ity  in 
roilea  exceeds  23,'k:m),oihi.  Hill]  t(i(>  diiTiTi'ticf  of  iis  ili>tan<'4« 
from  the  51111  in  ajjlii'lion  uri'l  jvoriht'luin  is  moru  tltaa  M.- 
OOO.IMN).  Tho  mrlinalion  of  tho  orliit  r.i  the  ecliptic  is  1' 
47*,  and  it«  raetin  nKlius  Hh.mt  2,T4t'>,(l'HI.(HlO  mi!«"5.  Thp 
period  of  revolution  of  the  j'laiu't  is  nhout  If!)?  yfurs.  iiml 
ita  diameter  about  iJT.iMK)  miles.  lt«  liullt  is  ihiTi'fon'  niorr 
than  KX)  tiini's  tliat  of  the  earth,  but  its  ilensiiy  i.s  so  nnu  li 
less  (one-sixtli^  that  it  has  only  about  17  time»  a»  great  a 
mass. 

Ncptuno  has  a  sinirip  satt-llitp.  i|isfv>vprwl  in  1847  by  Laa- 
sctl,  of  LivLTpo,,!.  Its  |.pri<Nl  is  .Vl.  LMli.  2m.  44s.,  and  its 
mean  Jistnikce  from  the  plauel  about  '2iiO,iM)0  miles. 

•S.  Nkwcomb. 

Nerbadda:  a  river  of  Central  India,  and  next  to  the 
Indiu  the  largest  river  of  India,  emptying  on  the  west 
roRst.  It  rises  in  lat.  22°  40'  N.  and  Ion.  81  52'  E.,  crosses 
the  peninsula  with  a  course  of  620  miles,  flowing  a  little  S. 
of  \V .,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Camba;,  torauag  »  Imm 
estuarv.  It  is  narrow  and  deep,  but  serVW  M  4  OOinaisnnl 
hiefairay  only  tor  the  last  80  milea  of  ito  ooune^  on  aoooaut 
ofitB  npid  cDiTBnt  and  Bvinanua  traterfhllik     C.  C.  A. 

Ne'rcids  [from  Gr,  Nn^tttt,  plur.  of  Hmik,  a  Nenidt 
liter.,  daughln  of  Nanoa ;  Nnptvt,  a  sea-Kod  4*  femin.  pa- 
tRNiTmio  anding  •(>,  -IBq»,  dawended  from]:  tha  flfty 
danghtaiB  of  the  ,aaa-gad  Mawua  by  Doris,  hi*  wita,  Thaj 
WK*  fem^na  Oieak  goiidiw nw,  wfao  lived  in  the  depCha  n 
the  aaa  in  a  grotto  naplendeot  with  gold  and  allTCr.  They 
mm  friendly  to  maiiaaia  and  oftam  acted  aa  pilola,  notably 
to  the  AigDDaote  and  the  Oieak  expedition  against  Trov. 
-Thay  were  ia|iKiauitod  in  art  aa  heautital  and  youthful 
maiaent,  eonetimfa  clothed  and  aomeiiniea  node.  Ther  dis- 
ported tbeUMlTes  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  alon|f  wita  rm- 
AaoM  sea-monsteta,  and  am  often  draicted  riding  on  the 
backs  of  dolphins  or  aeated  in  a  ehariot  dmrn  hf  Tritoms 
(a.  t'.).  Among  the  most  diBtingaisiiad  of  the  Kemds  were 
Amphitrite.  Thetis  (the  mother  «t  AeMUesV  and  aakten. 
Sea  the  article  Iferadem  in  BnanMristsr^  /UnubrnKer. 

J.  R.  &  Sftmomr. 

Nantdt:  ?^  Sba-wmtsk. 

Xcrl.  iiTi  tm'.  Filii'1i>.  dui,  known  in  Knolisli  as  St.  1'hiijp 
NcaKsiuiil;  l>.-'it  l''loiriui-,  Italy,  in  .hily.  lol.");  w;is  n.  i  .pi  ,n| 
by  a  wealthy  unt'!''  iis  his  h.-ir;  s,M  r^tiy  uriit  to  Ronif  to 
study  theology  aini  caiiun  law;  liistributi-.  1  his  proprriy  u, 
the  poor  15.38;  devoted  himself  to  thot  ari'  of  pil;,-ijnis  (ind 
the  destitute  sufferei^  in  ho^oitals.  and  in  that  isoth  wh-  u»- 
.sociateil  wilh  Ignatius  I/oyola ;  took  h<  !y  i>iii  r«  \'i'>[.  uml 
founded  the  order  of  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  apfito\,il  by 
(irt.-gory  XIll.  m  l."»ro.    I),  at  Ronif.  May' ,11,  loHo  ;  wits 

C«II'<IliZl'<l   in   lt)2J.     Si-.'  <>HAliiia.  I  oVi'.ItKiiATioS  UF  THK, 

and  Pnl'i  r's  S/,irtt  (ind  fh  uio^  nj  SI.  J'/nhp  Sin  (1850). 

Npril'idw  f  Mod.  Lat.,  name  from  Seritn,  the  typical 
jrctins,  from  Lat.  ti^'rita  =  Ur.  trnptlnit,  sca-miis^f-l.  pvri- 
wmklf,  (Ipriv.  of  Nriptis,  a  sea-g<Ml];  a  family  of  Azyjro- 
braii -h  tiHtilusks  (M?e  fiASTKRorooi)  containing  some  200 
<!p.  •:i,'s.  ciiarnrtr'rij'ed  by  having  a  solid  M-mi-glolxisH  shell 
\sith  a  srraiL'ht  c  olntnellar  lip,  which  may  bfur  n  prominent 
tooLii  near  its  ini'Mlc.  In  one  species  (Sfrita  jmluronta) 
the  columella  at  the  base  of  this  tooth  Iiils  a  red  blotch, 
wheaoe  the  name,  which  signifies  "bloeding  tooth."  The 
•pertuM  is  clpecd  by  •  cah»raoas  operatiluai,  wbidi  loeke 
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into  the  columella.   Most  of  the  species  arc  mariDe,  but 
some  extend  into  braekiah  and  otlMia  into  trash  water. 

If 8^  Ldciub  DoHiTnia  (after  bis  adoption  by  the  Em- 
|ieior  GbMiditts  called  Kaao  CiAVPKra  Cabab  Dbitsvs  6uf 
iiaiiicim)}  Boaun  ci>peiiorf!rom  M  to  68  a.  n. ;  the  son  ef 
(-'0.  DoR^na  Abenofaarbiia  and  the  younger  Agripplns, 
<Uagbter  of  Germaaioua;  K  at  Antium  in  UTi^ik  Alter 
the  roairiage  of  hw  notber  to  the  Emperor  Clandlns  (41 
A.P.)  he  waa  adopted  bjr  the  latter* and  a  bm  vears  later 
raamed  the  emperoi^e  aanghter  Oetavla.  As  early  as  hit 
fourteenth  year,  on  the  assamptiim  of  tbe  toiga  of  oma- 
hood,  the  intrigues  of  bis  mother  had  oaoaed  Us  anootaiioa 
to  tba  Imperial  dignilar  to  aeemassimdibiqitte  of  the  fiMt 
that  the  empwor  nan  a  natural  son  eif  onat  pcomlm,  the 
young  Britannicns.  In  54  x.  p.  Claudlnaaied  (poiieooed,oar 
anthoritiei  egreei,  by  Agrippina,  in  order  to  insure  mid 
hasten  her  son's  suooesMOD),  aod.  the  claims  of  Britaauicu 
being  ignored,  Nwo  wis  salutea  as  emperor  flnt  by  the 
unetorian  gnard  aod  then  by  Ibe  senatSL  At  tUs  ttam 
Nero  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  aod  atiU  ooder  tbs 
iofloenoe  of  h»  XnAen,  BurfOS  and  (be  philosopher  Seneo^ 
who,  during  the  ilrrt  nan  of  Ue  reixn.  practicaUv  ruled 
the  empCrck  The  bign  hopea  wbidi  oad  been  rataed  by 
belief  Id  tbe  ability  sod  noble  oatnm  of  Nero  weie  not  at 
first  disappoioted,  so  loof  aa  the  inflnenee  of  Seneca  kept 
ihe  bamr  qoaUtIti  of  bis  natore  in  ehaok ;  bat  tbe  jcalouitj 
of  Agrlpplua,  who  saw  her  Inllnenoe  over  ber  son  naaing. 
gave  tM  Hist  bowilse  to  tbe  nnpatalleled  scriea  ol  orimei 
whicb  make  op  tbe  ebief  hisloij  of  Nenoli  rekpi.  His  flist 
victim  was  Bruanoinis.  tha  son  of  Clmidltn,  we  whom  ig* 
rippina  had  threatened  to  seooie  tbe  ioiperial  throne  n 
his  atnd.  Id  W  A.  0.  be  eaosed  the  death  of  bis  mother 
and  IhMi  tUa  tlOM  on  he  abandoned  himsdt  to  a  cmwr  ef 
the  wildast  and  most  eoormoas  profligacy  and  atimeL  In- 
deed, the  teeovd  of  tbe  remaining  yea»  of  his  life  is  Mttle 
more  than  a  tedkM»eoomeiatioo  ol  tbe  vietima  of  his  fear 
and  hat«.  The  oonHigratioa  lo  M  a.  o.,  wbieb  awqpt  amuf 
the  greater  paftof  the  dty,  waa  attrOmtod  toMeio  in  vk 
own  time,  aod  pmetloally  all  antboritieo  after  Tledtoi 
charge  him  witb  It ;  but  Tadtos  reports  tbe  rnmor  wilbovt 

f'viog  Ik  eradeoeeh  and  its  troth  may  well  be  qnortiooel 
D  BTert  saapiefoD  firam  bfanaelf  dm  deed  waa  cbaigad  to 
the  Jewa  and  Christiana  of  Boma,  and  some  of  the  latter 
paiidiad  for  It  as  the  iint  victims  of  Boman  perseeaticn. 
The  city  was  nbnilt  by  Nero  im  a  mom  durable  and  better 
manner,  witb  wider  stieets  and  more  adequate  prccantiom 
^inat  HiOb  The  chief  featare  of  the  reconstruction  wm 
t£a  magniUcent  palace  called  **the  golden  house,"  whicb 
etntdmd  over  a  vaat  area  «f  the  beat  portioit  of  the  cHy, 
from  the  PalatbM  acrom  the  Intcrrmiing  valley  to  tbe  Bs- 
aniline.  (Sea  MlddlebM,  iteaurfM  of  Ancient  Romt,  Lon- 
don, 180-i,  vol.  iL,  pn.l4B-I88.)  In  tbe  following  year  aflSO* 
spiracy  agaioat  tJiattre  of  Kero  wis  disclosed,  and  the  ieadiis 
of  it,  aa  well  as  many  Innooant  peraons  on  whom  eoapieian 
fall,  were  punished.  Among  tbe  latter  was  bis  former  tutor 
and  tmna,  the  jihilosonher  sMMca,  whom  be  ordered  to  die. 
Nero  poasassed  aceompUsbmentB  as  a  finger,  actor,  and  atb- 
leto  oi  no  common  kind,  aod  was  food  of  displaying  hhn> 
self.  In  the  year  H  ha  appeared  thua  in  puhue  at  Naphik 
and  two  yean  later  be  ioaiii«nd  throogb  Oraece.  whm  he 
found  a  mora  mmaelatm  aaaienea^  tafiog  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  tho  QxiA  fasthabk  On  hb  ratnro  to  Italy  earlv  in 
68  he  Urried  long  in  Naples,  and  was  Anally  reoalied  to 
Rome  bv  the  newx  of  the  revolt  of  OanI  nnder  JuliOB  Vin^ 
>h\.  Tdis  movemuit  waa  Joined  by  Spain  under  tbe  leadw^ 
ship  of  Galba,  whobad  ba«i  saluted  as  emperor  by  bb  sol^ 
dient.  Virgmiua,  the  governor  of  ITpper  CTermany,  lent  hb 
Kupport  to  the  insurrection,  and  the  senate  ptodauned  Nero 
a  pmblio  enemv  and  condemned  him  to  death.  At  this 
Xero  fled  lor  refuge  to  the  villa  of  a  tiatthful  traedman, 
but,  aa  be  waa  beingowrtakan  by  Uapmanera,  put  an  and 
to  bU  own  lite.  See  H.  Sobiller,  QtadvuMt  it»  rtm.  Xaimr- 
meh$vinl9rdurJtegientngdaairan  (fiioAkuW^ 

O.  L.  waaaaaami. 

Nero :  Sc.  rtAUDics. 

Ncrtchiasil :  town  of  Eiistt-rn  Si)u-iia,  province  of  Trans- 
baikalia :  527  milcjt  K.  of  Irkutsk,  <*ii  the  basin  of  the  .Anmr; 
on  the  Nertcha  river,  S  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Shilka.  The  town  was  founded  in  1654.  It  was  rt  nioMnl 
from  the  Shilka  in  1818  to  avoid  the  frequent  inumiatioiis 
of  this  river,  but  in  1840  it  was  scnoiislv  injured  by  11  ood^ 
from  the  Nertcfaa.  Tbe  country  around  afaoands  in  good 
pastunga  and  in  liob  ores  of  many  minmab^  indodbv  ^U, 
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flUver,  and  precious  $toiies.  The  rieheat  minemt  ili'^trit-l  \ie» 
between  the  Shilka  hiuI  the  Ar^in.  and  wnbraics  '3:iM  h\. 
miles  belonging  t^  the  czar.    I'op.  ifiOO.  iL  W.  II. 

Meni4a.  ner  ob-difii,  Jan  :  po«t  and  novelist :  b.  at  Prague, 
Bolwmia.  Jaij  10^  18M:  stuaieti  law  and  modern  languages 
at  th»  VtAwMttj  vt  Prague,  adopted  •  literary  career,  aud 
•dit«d  Tutiou  ioimab:  Obnuv  Hti&hi  (Pietures  of  Liffl, 
tBSMBbt  JBoitmiA  knuOa  (Tb  FhmiW  ChnmielQ.  1668- 
M);  XoMf  {Blamma,  1865^  In  he  bMun  the 
ngaSax  lolinfatolM  td  ths  IfdndmtListi/  (Xatiooal  Gaiette), 
•  uMition  whleh  he  bdd  nutil  hbdMth Aug.  Sa,  laSL  Ner- 
nam  mArt  b6  oonaidend  the  headof  theimr  romnntioiehool 
«f  poetiy  fa  BolMniia,  ntbkk  ixigbmtaA  ia  the  JIftieB  In 
opporitiitttotliedid ''utiaiiel^nliool.  In  the  prnhuttoti 
«{  afaort,  wittjr  diaorance  on  timely  tcqdea  he  iiae  no  ei|nMl 
■montf  Slairanio  writen.  Redi9aeiiiiliut«dlnetlioafht,and 
waa  tMtvfon  Mlnmitiated  by  the  j^riaata,  Hia  first  iniems 
nnMiiid  In  the  LumSr  (1854)  and  the  tlMoaate  Mdj  (Mar, 
ISSSl  He  pttbliahed:  poems.  KTMtomtiAvffi  (Flowers  fnmi 
the  Chmehjaid,  Pragoe,  1888),  veflectlons  on  oontein[>urary 
life;  IMkM  «arM  (looke  oC  V«n»,  mn),  epic,  lyric-,  and 
oeeeeiomli  Pbml  InaMtieM  (Ooemlo  i>>ngN  l^Ti^).  .S4)ng«i  of 
tlw  nniverae,  higfaljr  pnUead  i>y  Cternian  critics;  BaUndy  a 
rOMMHMeO^N^ ;  iVoaW  m^ivy  (Simple  Mntives.  1884) ;  Zp'  t-y 

fitt«A»{  (Fridaj  StHifS,  left  in  o)anu<H;ripr),  ptitriDue  lyiio. 
t«nw :  ^VwiMeaa  4>  JUmini  (iddO).  n  tnigiMly,  and  oome- 
dies  AwIwmI  UOa  (The  Sold  Love,  187»)  and  three  others. 
NoveK  atoTiea.  end  sintebes :  AnOitky  (1864 ;  M  ed.  1880) ; 
JMmi  (Varlona  People,  1871);  <»mey  s  citing 
(Sketebce  fnm  Foreign  Lands,  1878)  j  FeuiBtionv  (1878,  W 
«M0 :  Jfo/oairwwM  povMilif  (UUle  Side  Stories.  1898. 
1883),  stories  o(  Prague  life,  his  mestsipieoe.  His  ooUeetad 
'works,  edited  by  IgoM  Herrnunn,  wars  piibltahed  at  Prague 

(18Uti-&4).  J.  J.  KkLu 

Ner'vu,  MaR' rs  CocrEius :  Roman  emperor  from  96  to 
A.  I).  .V^  u  luemlwr  'of  the  senate  he  had  won  a  eood 
name  for  |irii<li  ine  and  integrity,  and  after  the  munli  r  i.f 
Domitian  he  wits  declared  emperor.  Though  not  jiii  ii<l- 
ministrator  of  great  ability  m-  fcirif,  hf  rtfi  rmod  iniuiy  of 
the  worst  abuses  of  Domit  inn's  ruk-,  uud  ^ui^cLfdud  in  a 
measure  in  "  blending  things  '>"i<^e  irreconcilable,  sovereignty 
and  freedom  "  ( TacHuA).  Feeling,  however,  that  he  was  not 
strong  enough  alone  to  withstand  tht-  lin^tlllty  nt  l)nmi- 
tian's  former  instrument  of  servitude.  thi>  pni/toriau  giuinl, 
he  Bili>|it('<l  mill  Hssi iriiiti'ii  with  hiuiM-lf  Trajan,  then  eoiii- 
mandtr  uf  (lie  army  mi  ilf  Rhine.  Alter  three  months  of 
joint  rule  Nerva  di*-*!  su  ldeniy  (at  tbe  age  of  sixty-six)  and 
was  succeeded  by  Trajau.  O.  L.  IIemuricksox. 

NerTsl,  G£babu  ue:  See  Gerard  db  NervjO. 
Nerres  [plur.  of  mnt,  rifi  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  nar' vuat  sinew, 
tendon,  fiber,  nerve,  akin  to  Gr.  vcSpor.  sinew,  nerve] :  the 
oords  of  communication  between  the  centra!  nervous  system 
and  the  peripheral  perts — the  skin,intc  rrml  surfaces,  muscn- 
lar  apparatus,  organs  of  special  sense.  These  cords  vary  in 
dfauneter  from  a  microscojiic  dimension  to  10  millimeton, 
their  lengths  also  vary  widely,  from  a  few  lines  to  2  feet 
and  more.  Every  nerve,  whether  niicn>scf>pic  or  larger  in 
size,  is  a  con>}H)und  stnicture  made  ui>  4>f  nervous  and  con- 
ne<'tive  tLoAiie.  For  the  structural  lUtails,  m^c  HiaTaUMY 
{X^rifA  nnd  Xerve'cmfi^rK).  The  functions  of  nen'es  arc  gwn- 
eral  and  special.  .\s  gencnil  functions  or  properties  are 
recognized — (1)  wmdwctibility.  (2)  excitability.  By  the  for- 
mer, sensory  impressions  are  conveyid  from  j>erlpheral  part* 
through  nerve-nlHTS  ccntri|H'tully  to  the  nervous  centers; 
the  suinal  curd  and  brain  are  thiis  n(Ierte<l  by  thi'  external 
worla.  Again,  conduction  takes  pln<  e  in  a  t'entrifugal  <li- 
rection,  motor  excitiitions  being  sent  from  the  nervous 
centers  to  p>Tiphcr»l  Hp|Miratus:  the  nctivity  of  the  cirgan- 
isiu  is  inmiL-  extenially  nianif(>^t.  KxcitHbili'ty  is  tlw  jimp- 
erty  which  nerves  have  of  reiicliiig  to  imprcwions  iiidi'pcna- 
ently  of  the  nervous  oentfrs — a  proin^rty  whii-h,  after  wc- 
tion  of  a  nerve,  survives  for  a1>out  tnrct.' days  in  tin-  disiul 
portion.  The  special  functions  of  nerves  uri-  tn-uted  at 
under  other  headings.  (Sec  .Sensation",  Kve,  Kau,  Tame, 
etc.)  A  very  important  function  of  certain  nrrvo-flb(  i>  it 
that  r^latiricr  tr,  nntri'ion.  It  is  known  that  when  certain 
libers  of  «  in  i  vr  nr^  (  il  atrophy  nnd  degeneratinn  take  pUu-e 
in  the  parts  supplied  liy  this  nerve.  Tliese  fibers,  known  as 
trophic  fibert.  are  probably  present  in  must  niTvcs,  but  es- 
pecially in  certain  ones.  Another  highly  iii>p<irt«iit  set  of 
nerve*  are  those  which  govern  the  VUood-vesjcls  and  regulate 
tbeir  state  of  contraction  or  distention.  In  this  war  these 
nenet  an  also  oloaaly  eono^^ned  with  nutrition.  Ifems 


are  liable  to Tarioos diseases,  such  as  inflammation  (neuritisX 
or  tonora  ^euxomaX  and  often  receive  tnjurie.s.  See  Ria. 
TOLOOY.  Revised  by  Wiluah  PEFPeR. 

Ner'Tii :  an  ancient  Belgio  race,  probably  of  Germanic 
or  Dutch  sttK'k,  who  dmpmMj  OMwaed  Ciaaar  in  several 
bloodr  wsr?i  (57-52  B.  c.>.  Their  cnief  towns  were  Baga^ 
«iro(bn^ii'  '  ill  1  i",  ';ifir(/i"nm  K'nnit'My). 

NerTOUS  HlHeaM'.s  :  (ifTi-it  il  111--  iif  \\tv  ih-vmim-  svstciii — 
tliar  is,  iif  tlif  briiiri.  s|iiiinl  r.ii-ri,  .ir  (.-xt i-ninl  !!■  rsrs.  'I'licy 
may  Ite  eitiu^r  funci  iosisil  or  organic,  iiy  Ui\\<-\:-muu  in^rvous 
disea.scs  arc  incunt  surh  n.s  present  no  aniit.inni  jiE  alteration 
of  nerve  stnirturi'  i<i  tin/ iisJied  eye  ur  ti>  I'thiT  iti(>ans  of  ex- 
iimiimtioii  lit  liiir  (•«niiiiiiiiid.  Thnnt^h  thi'>  ^'r.iii|i  has  ln-i>n 
materwllv  It  ss.-iu  <l  in  number  by  tlic  uuiru  ttccurale  meth- 
ods of  stinly  re.  riitiy  acquired,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  then-  will  iil»iiys  be  left  a  certain  numljer  in  which  the 
disorder  ol  iHTve  (n-tion  is  possibly  ratlirr  nf  a  rlicjniciil 
IhiUi  <if  a  -tnn-tunil  origin.  Whether  tins  tnic  ur  inil, 
for  llu- iiri.---ii!  th.Ti' arc  ffrtaiii  rurvmis  discjisrs  in  which 
structural  ijlia[iL:i-s  art  iiul  diacovtrablf.  Tin  are  often 
spoken  tif  as  ntun.si  f..  Many  vague  conditiins  are  included 
in  this  gruup,  and  in  the  course  of  many  ■irj.'anic  diseases  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  nervous  diyird.  rs  uf  a  fniK  tirinid, 
probably  often  toxic,  nature  are  develojK-d.  'I'ln'  ti  rin  ut  rv- 
oiMncM  is  applied  looselv  to  many  distinct  c<  ndii  ii  ^tis  ;  l,ut 
there  is  a  form  of  unstable  nervous  etiuilibriuni  wlin  h  lias 
oi  (  u[iu-d  iiiui  h  attention  of  late,  ana  whi<  h  is  vnrinusly 
kiKiwri  as  in'rvdiis  exhaustion,  Iutvous  bn  iik-ihiwn,  and 
n.  unisi  hfiiia.  This  dist>rder  assumes  nmny  fi.nij-,  ik  I  'lrd- 
ing  til  ihr-  jutrt  of  the  nervous  system  involved  and  the 
CBXlsrs  at  wcirk.  ll  is  itf  iiiuinMisi'  iiri|i'»rtance  to  recognize 
it  as  a  distiiii  I  tttTLLtiuii  as  a-s  its  influence  in  further- 
ing otlu  r  and  onianii-  di-oaM's,  OviTwork,  i  \.  iss.  s.  juid 
di.se-UM:  art!  at  the  Uittdin  "f  this,  which  is  n  ally  a  CMiidi'ion 
of  waited  nerve  force,  Kpilriisy,  h\-tcria.  n  rtaiti  findis  of 
insanity,  and  neuralgia  arc  ami  ii^;  the  mure  si  riuus  rve 
disorde  rs  rif  the  functional  kind.  In  all  nT  then  I.  li  ;  ly 
|i!ays  II  jjurt. — n'Jt  niMtcasariJy  in  c\crv  case.  IjuI  .u  i  iajiy. 
I'hc  vices  aa  well  as  the  diseases  of  the  aiK  L  sti.r  an-  visiitni 
upgn  t lie  offspring :  the  child  of  a  drnnkeii  father  niuy  lie 
an  epileptic ;  the  child  of  an  epileptic  insant .  Alternately, 
from  generation  to  generation,  one  and  uiiulher  functional 
nervous  di.^caso  crops  out  in  families  with  this  neuro|>athic 
taint,  slight  exciting  causes  .tuHicin^,'  to  upset  the  riripinRlly 
I  weak  iierviuis  organi/Jition.  ( »ii  the  otliur  hand.  'I  :i:  .st 
I  stable  iicrvoiw  >y>tcni  may  succumb  to  unusual  uiel  im- 
projii-r  strains. 

'I  he  organic  affections  of  the  nervous  systeni  may  be 
classilietl,  as  arc  the  ili>ea.scs  of  other  orpins,  hy  the  iiuturo 
of  the  f-tructurul  than^'cJ.  Thes^.  niay  be  aiia'tiuu,  conges- 
tion, inflammation, deceiicrativc  changes,  malignant  (frowths, 
and  the  like,  as  elsewhere.  An  ideal  system  of  classification 
wouhi  take  these  changes  alone  into  consideration.  Un- 
fortunateiy,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nen'ous  system  has  not  yet  reache^l  the 
point  where  this  is  possible.  We  are  constraine*!  to  consider 
nen'ous  diseases  from  the  clinical  standpoint,  grouping  to- 
gether diseases  whose  external  rnanifejitations  or  symptoms 
are  the  same  when  in  reality  their  e-^s^'utial  nature  is  proba- 
bly widely  different.  Thus  we  recognize  St.  Vilus's  dance 
by  certain  svmptoms,  yet  it  is  probalile  that  this  is  not  es- 
sentially a  disea^ie,  but  a  form  of  exprt-ssion  of  various  dis- 
ea-ics.  ju.<t  as  dropsy  may  n*sutt  from  heart  di-tense  or  dis- 
ea-si'  of  the  kidneys.  The  individual  diseaises  of  the  nervous 
.sysi em  ai« oooaideved  nader  the  namas  of  the  disease.^  thcni- 

-SI  Ives,  WlLLtAM  I'ePPER. 

Nervous  Sygten:  SeeHiaTaiiiOOTtNiBTM,and  Amtomt, 

CoMCHiAllVK. 

Nes'sei rode.  Karl  Robert,  fount  von  :  luissian  diplo- 
matist; b.  at.  Li.sbon,  Dee.  14,  1T8((,  where  hi.s  father  was 
Russian  amba.s.sHdor :  nitered  very  early  on  a  diplomatic 
career ;  gaineil  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexunder; 
wa.smaiJeMini.stcr  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  IWI'J.  and  lo*>k  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  iinpurtunt  ncgotiatioiiH  with 
France  and  the  allies  at  the  cli>se  of  the  Napoloouic  wars. 
He  r»-prescnte<l  Russia  at  the  (.'ungrcss  of  Vienna.  uimI  after- 
ward at  the  ci:ingrvs,s««i  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  usually  favor- 
ing a  peaceful  and  modcmto  policy.  .At  .\i.\-la-(.'liaj)clle  in 
1818  he  showe<l  great  z«'al  in  llic  iiileresi  of  France,  urging 
that  the  occupation  of  that  country  bv  the  adies  should 
ceas?.  Fr>r  thi.«  he  W4w  rewarded  by  the  French  tJovcrn- 
ment,  which  added  enormously  to  his  wealth,  tie  became 
▼iee-ehsnoeUor  of  the  empire  in  1889,  diancellor  in  18H 
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and  govemeil  tfie  relutt  ins  of  RLi<sia  with  furcijrii  |X!Wirs  to 
1836,  whun,  aftL-r  Mu;mii>j;  thf  1'im<  cf  I'lin-,  h>-  rftind  into 
privftt*  life,  ftU'l  <iii-'l  Hi  St.  I'.  tcr-lMiri;,  Miir.  iMtjj.  Hig 
relation  to  Airxmidcr  I.  a:id  Nii  huJu^  |uirtly  upon 

)iyji*KTisy  ;  )«■  huil  ii  u'lvur  ;Hl.-ut  for  courraliug  lit^  own  su- 
periority ttn<l  makiiiL:  otlirr>  o  hi^  idi-Jis,  in  the  bolicf 
lh»l  they  thcmsclvi  -  li.-iii  |iro<iur.  il  ;h.  in.  His  Autubiog- 
ra/>Ay,  writt«!ii  ui  I-'n'ii>.  ti.  mi' i  >•  >in<'\v  luit  iliMippointillf  W  to 
its  oontetit«.  wa*  publjiiiv-ti  ttflcr  las  dt-^ilh. 

Ncssler,  Vk^tor  :  oiiora-L-om|«i8L>r  ;  b.  in  Alsarv,  Jan.  28, 
1841 ;  was  h  pupil  of  Thv-ojihil  Stt-m  at  Strassburjt;  Ktmliitl 
theology,  but  gH*e  it  up  for  niuMf  ;  cuudm-toil  M>vi-rul  sing- 
in(C  sod'etic^  in  l.it'i^izii;.  and  ul>tu  at  thv  thc-utfr  from  1H70  to 
1870.  He  lives  at  Mrussburjr.  Hi.n  oiioraii  are  popular,  and 
include  DornrStrhrtut  [irautfahrt  U'^"*');  Jrmiitoard  (1876); 
Der  Raitenfintfrr  von  Hamein  (IfliU);  I>fr  Wilde  JUaer 
(1881)  i  D»  Ihmfttte  von  S&(ki»gt»  (1884).  Uo  hw  dso 
tionpoied  mmaX  openUMt  oantatM,  etc         D.  H  H. 

N«M>  Lo«h :  a  UIm  {b  tbe  waij  of  InTecneN.  Seotlud ; 
in  Tallcy  uf  OtemiMK:  Ml  miles  lone  «ih1  U  miles 
bmd.  It  oommtmioates  with  the  Mortj  Fvth  t£e  riT«r 
N«a. 

NoHtor,  The  (  Lronlcle  of :  lunrly.  if  no!  jiuti'.  the  old- 
eat  chronicU- JX1SS.SS  of  (hf  >'iirlv  i:i-lory  of  Kii-.-.i!i.  It 
is  8Uptiost.-il,  ijii  uo  vrry  i^oiMi  i'vi(!,-iu  I  ,  I ' .  lii'i  a  wrilfcii, 

or  at  1 1 'a -it  coinpilivl,  liy  a  ntolik  luiiiii''!  Nolor,  who  \vji.s 
horn  at  Kkv  m  II.HW  ami  ilitvl  in  lll^).  lIo«.i\,  i  that  may 
b«,  it  is  u  iloi'iitueiil  uf  thf  irrp«ti'.-t  imiiortaiici'  for  mir 
knowledc  of  tlie  time  it  <lt  siT;li>'-.  A  It  Iioiii;li  ii  hius  thi.' 
faults  of  oIIrt  ine<lia'val  hi~rori<-^.  wiiti  ".itiii'  liriirns;  tu 
literary  merit  or  critical  in^i^'lit.  '-  hv  wiih-  kii"«  lc..lj:i'  of  the 
chronicler  and  th«»  pMu  tal  tru<i«.iriliiiirs-.  of  [ii>  f;u  t«<  put 
the  work  aKoVt-  most  othi-rs  nf  it>  i  It  liv^'iiis  with  lln- 

creation,  H Till  conn's  ihswn  to  tin'  vrur  1 1  di-vcril.ini;  inriiiy 
events  th;it  oi  iMirr>'-l  durini:  \\\"  !i.'''tiiiic  "f  tlir  writi  r  <'r 
were  n?lBti-!|  to  tmci  liy  oMi^r  4-\ cvnt ih'-^m's.  Tiu'  iuiifjswKi'  i.s 
one  of  trau-i' ion  from  vav  old  i  hiirt-h  Slavonic  to  Old  Itu.*- 
sian.  Tlie  lii"<t  an  iint  iiia:oi'<'ri|>t  extant,  the  wi-ctiiUti 
Laurentinn  \  ri  n/ m.-^Ki''  Sj/i.t.ik,  f,ioMiuilc,  St.  I'rirr--|iiiri:, 
1870^.  datrs  friiii  lil.T.  ancl  lioL  kiu->«i'n  to  ihr  .-diiors  of 
tlir  lirst  [ii  iiit'  -l  text  (1767).  A  rovist-d  tMlition  «  imMidj.-d 
at  V  itnna  in  1!5<J0.  The  chronicle  Iiih  l>e#-n  translated  iuio 
Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  and  Fren.  li.  'I'he  lawl  Fn  in  h 
version  is  bv  L,  Levrer  (lH'<4i.  S-*  tin'  wi.rka  of  Si'hl>5z«!r  {'> 
Vols.,  i;otliii(f<M).  lH02-ii',(  .  .Mik  >oi,  !,  ilHK),  Siikholiniov, 
ttud  others.  Nestor  aU*  left  tt  st'  ry  f  the  live*  of  (■ertnin 
saint*,  called  the  I'atrrikim.  A.  C.  t'ooi.iuaE. 

Mestor  [=  I>at.  =  Gr.  N^m^];  son  of  N'eleu.s  and  Chloris 
nd  Bong  of  i'yIu.H  in  MewHntA.  When  Heracles  captured 
Pylus  and  ^lew  all  the  other  ssous  nf  Neleu.i,  Xe»tor  e.sca|>ed 
death  because  he  was  al>sent  at  (iereiiia.  For  this  r«-a.son 
he  bears  tlic  ej>ilhet  of  Uerminn  in  Homer.  In  his  youth 
he  fought  against  the  Kt>ean.'<  of  Eli:$,  again.^t  the  Arcadians, 
•ndon  the  .side  of  the  Lapitbw  against  the  tVntaursw  He 
■lao  took  part  in  the  Calydonuknbotkr-hunt.and  iu  the  Argo- 
mutic  expedition.  When,  as  an  old  man,  ho  was  ruluig 
orer  the  third  gcoeratton  of  bis  subjects,  it  became  nei-e»- 
saiy  for  him  to  join  the  ex(kedition  against  Troy  Infau.-ie 
his  son  AnliI<K'hu.t  ha«l  been  a  guitar  of  Helen,  At  Troy  he 
wa^j  one  of  thefon-most  of  the  heroes  lj«)th  in  the  couticil 
and  the  fnif,  being  dixtingui^hetl  for  his  wuMlom,  justice, 
and  elo<iuence.  After  the  Trujan  war  he  resumed  the  ndn.n 
of  government  at  I'vliis.  where  Telemachui*,  when  on  hi* 
way  to  .Sparta,  foUlHl  him  enjoying  a  peaceful  ami  happy 
ojil'uge.  His  house  at  Pylus  was  shown  as  late  the  lime 
of  Pausanias.  Bis  name  is  still  applinl  to  the  oldest  and 
wisest  couactlor  of  adasa— e.  g.  the  Nestor  of  Philologians, 

J.  K.  S.  STEKKvrrr. 

Nesto'rlans :  a  jx)rtion  of  the  Oriental  Church,  adherents 
of  Xestorianisin  ulii)pri<.-.o|.ysiii.  two-person-ism),  a  t'hristo- 
logical  theory  whidi  take*  its  name  from  Scstorius,  who 
was  not  it.s  first  nor  Hbl<'>t,  but  became  lis  most  renowned. 
rpprL'M.Miiaiive.  I.  Xi  >i.'riii.>^  wii*  a  native  of  Germanicia  in 
Syria.  Iie^  atne  a  pupil  of  Theodonisof  Mo|isuestia<898-l-J>*). 
aiiil  from  him  rt<vive<l  the  views  chsiacteristic  of  thescliixil 
of  AtitiiM_-h  with  which  his  own  name  was  to  be  identified. 
First  a  monk,  then  a  pr<  sbyt>  r  in  Antioch,  his  ascotio  piety 
and  gifts  lu-f  a  preacher  c«u>ed  liiin  to  be  chosen  Patriarch 
of  Ciinsthntii)o[>le.  the  gnat  calaiuitv  of  his  life<42tM31i. 
Like  no  r  OS  of  thegn>at  luTe>iar(.'iis,  he  began  ttsa  Malnt  of 
orthotiosy  ami  as  a  jH.'r.M?cutor  of  heretics.  The  new  pntri* 
arch  vnd'liis  presbfter,  Anaataatiia,  whom  h»  bad  brought 


with  hitu.  heanl  in  ronstantitio|ile  on  rvi^rv  haiiil  tho  da^ 
lilii.'  jihras<'  of  til,  .si  h.Kil  of  .\l.-xaiidri)i.  ••  Sl;ir\.  iii.  th.  r  of 
Ufxi  " — a  nlira.'..  wluoh,  i  \i  with  .  xj^nnatlons  and  iimi- 
tatioiis  \sliiih  totally  clian^-i'd  its  )iii-aiiiiig,  the  extreme 
wing  uf  til.'  ~<  h.,.ol  .,f  .Vnlioi'ii  would  i.ot  (olerale.  Tlie 
presbvtcr  (4-''- 1  a.-sadi'd  ttiis  phrase  and  t  1m' t  li.  o;.,.i,'y  it  re|>n>- 
sentetl.  Priiclus,  ilie  unsuccessful  rival  of  Ni  -t.  i  iii-  for  the 
patriarchate,  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportuni-)  i  f  a— jiiou.- 
Nestorius  through  his  presbyter.  Nestorius  si<x«i  bv  Auas- 
tasius.  Dorotheus,  the  court  bishop,  pronounced  aii  anath- 
ema asraiiist  those  who  should  style  Mary  the  mother  of 
tiod.  .\t  thi-  fi  --nal  f  the  Anniinciat I.  n  1 4'.'9)  Nestoriu.<i 
and  i'roi  lua  pniu  ln-d  in  the  same  chur.  h  airninst  each 
other.  The  monks  and  |>eople  rose  in  fury,  r>  ii. naoed  fel- 
lowship with  the  patriarch  ("We  have  an  .  ii;|i.  ror,  ii'st  nii 
bishoji,"  they  said),  and  trcat'd  iiim  with  sinli 
that  in  his  anger  h«  had  the  monks  scourged,  and  at  a  local 
svnod  convened  ill  4S8  watbamatimd  hia  opponants  m 
3lanicha>ans. 

II.  Thvn  riit.  n  il  now  into  the  conflict  the  most  fi  rmi- 
ilalih'  fo,-  i  iiiniinicri  <l  by  Xe.olorius.  This  was  C'yriJ,  liishop 
of  Ali  xaiidna  I  41'..'— 1-1-1 1.  His  tlns>;o;:y  was  antagonistic  to 
that  I'f  Aritioi  !i,  and  his  sie  was  (hf  rival  of  Constantinople. 
Nestonu'  aiTordi'il  him  tlie  opuniniL:  for  dealing  oiu-  di-ii-ivf 
blow  acaiust  iN.th  the  olijfots  of  his  di>-like.  It  wa<  u  ■  in- 
list  ix'twcii  a  I  he.  .li  .^-lan  and  a  shallow  popular  i  r,i- 

lor.  Ij.  twc-n  a  sugat-iouis  unscrupulous  man  of  Ihr  wi-rid 
and  a  monk  whose  excellences  and  defetts  showni  the 
trai  ls  ,>f  ilu.  pas«(tvenesjii  and  the  iiarrownefss  of  tiir  i  lutster. 
Wor-t  of  nil  f,ir  Ni'sii , rills,  there  was  a  stati-nn-nt.  neocs- 
sarily  crude  ui  certain  as]n»c-ts,  yet  in  thf  inniii  stionp  and 
sharply  defined,  of  ih--  logical  result  of  thr  dominant  m  ive- 
metit  of  the  mind  uf  tlic  Church  for  ages,  ovi-r  against  a  set 
'if  I  liun^y  propositions,  wlm  li  nevi  r  t'>uch  the  real  question 
in  diM- usjsion,  Dut  |>»  rsisi  1  III ly  misstate  it.  and  whoso  pre- 
cise force  in  \arioijs  resj.ori-  is  an  olijrct  .  f  d;.s|iuti-  to  t:.is 
hour.  Cyril  cliarged  N.-^i.tius  wnh  iiiakm;:  two  p.  'tis, 
of  two  natures,  and  tims  il.  n^  int;  the  jJiniier  [H  rsonal  di  ily 
of  Christ,  making  him  in  on,-  j.i  rs-di  <i"<i.  ii:  anottu  r  j'l-r- 
son  man,  ami  not,  as  lie  was  m  truth,  in  out-  iirrsoii,  the 
(•(sl-man,  ,f>o  that  i-vcry  ii' I  and  I'vcry  pas-ion  wn^s  p,-r-oii«l, 
though  ]f  sv,  ]■.'  aocirdin^'  to  on.-  or  the  other  iiatinv.  Nes- 
torius «as  fharged  wiih  leachiiiir  n  moral,  idral.  voliiii'arr 
ii'Uu-'-ii'ia  (avt4ip*M)til  two  jx'fs.  ri-,  instiail  of  the  niitural. 
rt  .il.  and  inseparable  untoii  (tiw<ris|  of  two  natun  s  intii  one 
per-' n.  At  the  synod  of  Alexandria  (4;Mii  <  ynl  issued 
tw  Iv,'  anathema*,  to  which  Nestorius  replied  in  the  same 
form, 

ill.  The  third  U-A'Umi  nical  Council  was  fonvi.ned  bv  the 
dt>stre  of  both  parties  at  Ki'li-siis  i4:tl  i.  The  Kmi-eror  tliet^ 
ilosiiis  II..  who  called  it.  was  fn.  niily  to  Ncstonus.  Afl.  r  » 
delay  of  tifti  .-n  da_\>,  m  consi_-ijU,-nte  of  the  involuntary  'ie- 
teniii'ii  of  .loiin  and  the  otlnv  Synau  bishops,  the  coiuii  il 
proi  ei  'i.  ii  m  their  alisencr,  iu  a  very  liurrii'd  way,  lo  i-oii- 
deUiil  ant!  do|».s,'  N.  -lorius  and  fifty  l)isho|>s  who  syni|m- 
thized  with  iiim.  It  «';'kn"»  I«'dp.'d  the  anatheina.s  <:if' ( 'yril 
as  the  ini.-  dooirine  of  tiie  Church.  Th'-di  layi.l  bi-^hops 
held  a  M  |.ai.'iti-  council,  and  made  det  isions  re\>  rsint:  all 
thai  iia.l  hi  t  n  done  by  the  other.  Nestorius  voluntanly  re- 
tired to  Ids  old  et<u-ter.  Till'  emperor  allempti'd  to  unite 
the  parlies  at  she  Council  of  Cliale.  dein  i  l-tJi,  hut  without 
success.  The  deposition  of  Cvril,  .^l<■ln^lo.n,  and  Xesti.rius 
had  bei'n  pr^mounecd  in  form  \>y  tlie  .  nu'i  ror.  but  only  in 
the  casi- of  Nestorius  did  it  take  effei  t.  I  II.  oM  nhrow  of 
Xestorius  niinle  it  safe  for  Cyril  to  aei  <  p(  the  advantvs  of 
the  einpen)r  tow  ard  a  s.-'tl,Muem  of  the  cor.l  rov  iTsy.  .\  for- 
mula was  pn?j.nnMi  by  rheo<ioret  (4;W)  whicii  eonf«jsed  that 
there  is,  without  confusion,  such  a  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  one  Christ  as  to  justify  the  languag**  that  Mary  is  the 
mother  <  f  (i  li.  ■rii;<  was  si;.'ni'.i  hy  (  ynl  on  (he  one  side, 
and  on  Uk  otiier  .-.id*'  Joint  of  Aniioch  rfmcurriH!  in  the 
anathema  proiKiunced  on  Nestorius.  Many  of  ilu  earnest 
men  on  Ixilh  si.lea.  but  eB|>ecially  those  of  the  x-hool  of 
Antiooh,  were  dis.sntisfled  wilh  the  conij'r  "inise.  The  era- 
]>en.>r  urged  it.  Thetxloret  yielde<l  on  eondiiiAn  that  he 
should  Hot  U-  ret|,ii!.-.|  ti'  s:t:ii  tl..-  oond.  inna- ion  of  Ne-to- 
riiis.  Melclius  and  .Mrxaii'hr  r.'UtiniU'd  their  rr-i^tatii'«>, 
and  were  d.  I"  IV,  .i,  N,  >t.iniis  h.nd  now  lost  all  fa\"rw  iih 
the  emiieroi.  I.v,  n  the  poor  shelter  of  the  cloister  was  de- 
uiihI  him.  Mil  l  I ,  was  huDted  liom  ODC  plaoe  oC  exile  to  all- 
ot Iht  Ulitll  Jii.-  deulh. 

IV.  The  Xesturian  partv  .lid  tiot,  however.  Iiecome  ex- 
tinct. Their  schtnil  at  Edessa,  a  daughter  of  the  school  at 
Antioch,  tnined  men  for  tlic  pciMtfaood  off  the  Choieh  » 
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Tmm.  Vm,  Bbshop  of  Edcaw  (486-459),  wm  oiw  cf  9* 
great  namea.  Hkhbm  BwsvnM,  Bidwp  of  Nisibii  (188- 
laborad  to  aeesre  »  pnnMmat  pUoe  for  KcatoiiMUHD 
in  renia.  Ho  establiwhed  •  patilarclmte  in  Sdauditud 
whan  the  sobool «(  Edam  w«b  daatruji-il  by  ordw  of  Zooo 
(488)lift  fbtmcM  kaebool  •!  Kiiibii.  It  wan  tho  jxdkgroC 
dw  PnnUn  kiosa  to  foatw  Um  dmnon  brtwoen  tbair  ova 
Chfiatiao  aubfecta  aiui  tho  ChriatiMu  of  the  Komait  empire. 
The  Mcstorieiie  eataUiBhcd  a  diidiiGt  ehnrah  govcnuDent, 
and  aikd  tbMnadw  not  Neatoriana— which  waa  the  title 
br  whieh  their  eneraiea  stigniatiiad  them— init  Chaldee 
Christiniis.  witli  reference  to  their  earlier  home  and  the  ian- 
guagv  which  tlicr  emplorred  in  their  ohaich  aervtee.  At 
tJM  OouoeU  of  stel«aci»^tesiplion  (488-89),  a  atatenent  of 
tlwir  doctrine  and  of  ita  divergency  from  what  elained  to 
bar>nh>  M)nx  waa  made,  and  the  Cfanreh  of  Peraia  was  f<>r- 
mallv  M-immted.  making  ita  doctrinal  baaJe  the  aaaertion 
that'Cbriatcanaista  of  two  aabataocea.  two  natures,  and  of 
two  penona  or  hypoetaaeei,  in  one  *'  partsupo  "  of  filiation, 
the  natuzea  contintung  to  subsist  unchangM],  and  Uie  per- 
aooa  ala%  The  term  "part$u|>o"  (parsoim)  baa  been  the 
anbjeet  of  a  good  deal  of  dtsuuie,  as  more  tliaa  any  other 
determining  the  orthodoxy  or  aeterodoxy  of  the  Ncstonmts. 
Tlmn  ia  no  reaaon  to  donbt  that  it  is  formed  from  the  Or«ok 
wiftwmmm  Tho  PealiittO'Syriao  uaee  It  to  render  tliat  word 
In  ita  aense  of  face,  appearance,  outward  appearance,  mani- 
featation  of  preeence,  prson  (in  the  popular  aenae),  and  in 
the  Neatotian  uaago  it  often  oorrenonds  with  Aaaeman'a 
definition  of  it,  "  nature  manifeeted  to  the  aenaea;**  bnt  in 
eonneetion  with  "  filiation  "  it  aeems  to  ootreapond  very 
naarlr  with  what  is  calltnl  hypoetatieal  r^ation,"  and 
WOtllu  mean  that*  though  there  are  two  personB  in  Christ, 
thwe  are  not  two  aonshipa,  but  that  the  numan  derivative 
aonship  coincides  so  far  with  tho  divine  e^ntial  Sonship  as 
to  stand  in  the  unity  of  the  relation  of  the  Son,  though  not 
in  the  unity  of  his  person — in  unity  of  the  partsupo,  but 
not  in  unity  of  the  qitomo  (chauraa-hypostBsis).  The  meta- 
physical difficulty  running  tbrotij^h  the  pntin/  rhrist'^ojriniil 
controversies  of  the  ancient  Church  eumi>  i  li.-l  ilaclf  with 
the  identification  or  distinclioa  of  tiie  ideas  of  nature  and 
person.  Xe-rtorianiam  affirmed  the  eonorete  identity  of  the 
two.  (See  Chbi8Tou)oy,  Moxophvsitem.  and  Mosothelites.) 
See  Weisniann.  //.  ^V.  J.  J.,  9:t2 ;  Schrockh,  A'.  Cr.,  xviii., 
311 ;  Bji'ti,v  r.  XrMt.in'an^  aiui  their  liit'tnls  (1852),  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

V.  In  the  ^i\th  ctnlury  N'esitorianism  spread  into  Hgyut  and 
Arabia,  into  India,  and  in  the  eighth  in  China.  At  the  uegin- 
ningof  the  elerenth  century  there  were  Nestorians  inTartary. 
(See  Pbestek  Joh.v.)  The  Ncstoriao  patrinrch  Zesuzabes 
entered  into  a  formal  compact  first  with  Mohammed,  and 
■nbaaqaantly  with  Omar.  During  the  Arabian  dutniuation 
tiw  hlifh  plaeea  of  slate  were  open  to  them.  In  the  tenth 
century  tney  were  oitpressed,  end  from  that  time  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  their  intellectual  and  theohigical  wtivity. 

VI.  Tho  Nestorians  n-mainiMl  under  one  etx-lesiaslical 
head  until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  Inno- 
cent I\'.  and  Nicholas  IV.  had  made  attempts,  which  were 
not  successful,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Neatorlans 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  influence  of  Rome,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  divide  them  in  the  choice  of  their  iazelich 
(the  oalliolio— their  name  for  their  |Mttrian>h)  in  l.Vil.  One 
narty  farored  Snlakaa,  who,  under  the  name  uf  John,  had 
i>eeu  consecrated  bv  Julius  III.  Tho  others  adhered  to 
Simeon  liannas.  The  portisaus  of  John  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome, and  form  tho  L'nito<l  N'estorians,  or,  f»  they 
are  frei(Uently  named,  giving  them  the  title  of  the  ancient 
nndirided  bcNly,  ChaM«'e  Christians.  Thoy  nuinber  about 
88u008aonls,  acknowlcii^e  the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  the 
seven  sacrament.s.  and  ob^erve  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Ohur  !i. 
Their  patriarch  has  his  seo  at  Diarliektr.  The  non-uiiit,  ii 
Nestonans  acknowledge  t  hree  sacraments  only — baptism,  the 
Lord's  .Supper  (in  l>oth  kinds  and  without  solitary  masse-), 
and  ordination.  They  have  been  styled  for  these  and  other 
reasons  "  the  Protestants  of  the  Ban."  They  faava  noi>io- 
tures  or  images.  Their  dcrg}*  are  allowed  to  marnr.  Tney 
have  a  p«<pulation  of  about  7<i.<XiO.  The  internal  energy 
which  once  marke<l  the  Xestorian  churches  has  almost  van- 
ishol.  The  Nestorians  of  India  are  culled  the  Christians  of 
St,  Thomas,  or  Syrian  Christians.  Tho'*e  on  the  coiKst  were 
brought  into  nominal  union  with  the  see  of  Rome  in  l.Vlll. 
These  have  nearly  KK)  churches,  a  iM>pulation  of  «lK>ut  LV).- 
000.  and  a  theological  seminary  ai  I'lilititriinna.  The  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  in  the  interior  di'<  llrieil  the  »ni<in  with 
^he  pope,  and  when  a  reiiewc^l  effort  whs  mnde  in  KInJ  to 
twing  toem  into  it  they  lied  to  the  (ihauts,  and  placed  them- 


adraa  ander  the  protecUon  of  the  rajah.  They  baTt  between 
iAi3Cf  and  wnnuij  dwaebaa^  and  number  about  VMWO.  The 
Neatoiwi  monha  and  nnna  abeatTe  the  mis  of  St,  Anthon  v. 
Their  omter  is  the  dolater  of  Hormoa.  Their  tows  are  not 
strict.  It  is  poosible  to  be  freed  from  them  and  to  marry. 
In  addition  to  their  religious  duties,  the  monks  oceapjr  them- 
aelvea  with  mantml  labor;  lay  sifters  provfde  their ani^art; 
Some  of  the  eloistets  have  the  monks  and  nnna  in  aenanta 
oella,  under  one  roof.  Flesh,  butter,  and  milk  ate  forbidden. 
The  co<<tume  of  the  brethren  and  aiateisoonaiata  of  a  Uadc 
ujiper  rube  and  skirt.  The  brethren  wear  a  hlne  turban,  the 
awters  a  black  veiL 

VII.  Missionaries  from  the  U.  S.  hare  labored  amMig  the 
Xestorians  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  moat  diatinguMhed 
has  been  Rer.  Dr.  Jtiatin  Porkina,  who  began  work  m  1§84. 
The  Kurds  and  Turks  waged  a  war  of  extermination  asainat 
the Neatoriaos  of  the  mountains  in  1848,  and  as  a  result  the 
Protectant  missions  were  swept  away  in  18M.  lliadon 
efforts  have  since  been  renewed  with  suoeeas. 

VIII.  The  older  literature  is  given  in  Welch,  BiHL  Tktti. 
Sel.  ;  Winer,  HanH,',  and  Dana,  Univ.  W.  B.  See  Smith 
and  Dwight,  ReuarehM  (1888);  Omnrs  Nutorians  (1841); 
Wiggers,  Statidik  (1848);  Perkins  (1848;  also  in  1861); 
Wingard,  Prta.  State  of  the  Church  (from  tho  Swedish, 
1845);  Layard.  ^'iWtfA  (lf*49);  Christian  Year-book  {l^iSli 
R.  Anderson,  History  of  Missions  to  the  Oriental  CAursMa 
(1873);  Laurie,  Woman  awl  her  Saviour  in  Pertia  (16iH^t 
Dr.  Orant  and  the  Momtain  Neatoriana  (1874);  Qeiman, 
Die  Kirehe  der  Thomaaehrialen  (1877);  Legge,  yeatorim 
Monuments  in  Chma  (1S88).    Revised  by  .S.  M.  J.kvk^ivh. 

Nests  of  Birds  [' V.ivx,  nest  :  Germ.  ne>tt  <Tf  iit  ,  iitst-< 
ltnii>-Hur.  nf«it>«  >  Satiskr.  n'ula-  :  Lat.  »!  '/"a]:  W'tiile  nest- 
buildtng  «{)ecij>a  urc  found  umoug  ail  clifc-wt-s  of  unimals, 
there  is  iii>  ..rht  r  group  whose  members  so  universallv  con- 
struct iic>t>  mill  are  such  adepts  at  the  art  as  birds.  Yhere 
arc,  Imwrver,  iiiauy  spceies  which  I'uilil  no  lu'st  whiil-'ver. 
S«iinc,  like  till'  uiurre  (tWn)anil  razurhil'  ',.\ln!  de- 
li'i<it  tlx  ir  ctrt,'^  <iii  the  rocky  shi  lves  uf  M;i-«iishe<l  cliffs; 
oilii-i's,  lik>-  -.line  guatsuckers,  luy  llicir  wggs  dii  wtly  on  the 
ground;  > it lu  rs  occupy  desertetl  tH-sts  or  those  fr  .tn  which 
thev  have  iliiv.-n  away  the  rightful  owners;  whih.'  u  few, 
including  the  KiiMi  o.m  <  ;i(  ki»i>and  thecowbird  (Motolhrut) 
of  the  U.  S.,  Iriip  llie;r  l^^l's  in  the  ne.sts  of  other  binis,  and 
leave  their  VMung  to  the  can'  nf  liirse  inlopt.  ii  |.uri'tit-. 

Willie  the  ends  attaine<l  by  buihiitii.,'  ii  ne^t  n.re  vui  iiius.  it 
may  be  said  thai  primarily  the  objn  (  is  tu  finuisli  a  safe 
recciitftcle  for  eggs  and  young,  a  plutc  \s  liere  tlie  former 
can  t>e  kept  toKether  in  small  com|>ass,  so  that  they  can  be 
remiily  d  vered  by  the  parent,  and  where  the  latter  will  be 
mcil^^lrill^ly  se(  iirr  frutn  accident  until  old  enouch  to  shift 
for  theiiisi  lvi  s.  I'l .  ii(  et  ;.it)  from  enemies,  either  dv  conccal- 
Ill'-lit  ur  ilDiercssilih'  loi-;il  ii '11.  JToti-i  t  lull  fl-Hlil  th<- wi^ather, 
and  rcteiitii'ii  uf  heat  are  iilf.i  iiiuou^  liie  aiiviiiilitges  uf  a 
nest 

Attempts,  more  or  leas  fuuciful,  have  been  made  to  group 
birds  acconling  ti>  the  strm  iure  or  location  of  their  nests, 
but  such  artificial  sy>ti  in-  buvo  failed;  birds  nearly  related 
often  differ  in  thi  ir  iiioiii'  uf  niiiilii-atii  n.  while  even  one 
and  the  same  speiaei  may,  under  vuiyiiii:  CKiiUitiuns,  alter 
the  manner  of  building  its  nest. 

In  spite  of  these  variations  we  may,  however,  keeping  in 
mimi  iliiU  the  division  is  larjjely  artificial,  ilivide  binis 
routrhly  into  two  groups — trce-buildersand  grouml-builders.* 

1'he  ■•  (und-builifiiit;  l-iriis,'' including  all  that  occupy 
its  surfm  !■  or  jH-netrikte  withm  it.  and  those  that  re-sort  to 
high  rliiTs  1111,1  to  remote  islands,  comnrise  not  far  from  ono- 
hnU  if  nil  ihv  species,  including  all  the  iliviug  birds,  nearly 
a!l  I  111'  swimmers,  and  a  large  pro]H>rlion  of  Die  shorv-binls 
ami  wallers.  The  ground-breeding  birds  thot  build  within 
the  earth  are  sciiarate<l  into  a  group  by  themselyee,  Imown 
a-s"  miners."  The  latter  include  IhiiIi  thi»?e  which  dig  ont 
their  own  burrow  and  those  that  make  um-  of  natural  cavi- 
ties or  of  holes  made  by  other  aninmls.  Prominent  anionic 
the  true  "miner-  '  i'-  ilif  conini<)n  l>iiiik-*wullow  {Chvicola 
ri/xiria).  This  fauuliar  spec  ies,  «l)uiidant  in  both  the  old 
and  the  new  hemispheres,  is  found  in  larjje  colonies,  and 
excavates  its  burrow  on  the  sleep  fiicc  of  a  j^indbank  or  a 
gravel-lK-d.  Its  h»le  is  usually  not  more  than  ii  or  8  feet 
in  depth,  yet  where  its  exeiivittion  has  been  dug  through  a 
< .  1  if  coj'irse  gnivel  ihe  chaniu'l  has  lieen  known  to  be  9  or 
lU  feet  deep;  but  this  iippurently  inconsistent  action  is  ac- 

•  The  terms  uae<l  in        itrtlele  are  tbOSS  VSSd      Vnt.  KiBBle  IB 

his  work  on  n»  Archittctttrt  oj  Utr4*. 
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counted  for  br  the  snppositioii  that  the  swallow  clifpt  on 
until  it  finds  a  locality  soffioiently  aafe  for  its  nest,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  the  gravel  ii  laive  and  oosne,  and  li- 
able to  fall  down  upon  and  break  the  9ggs.  Where  the 
firmness  of  the  nod  permits,  these  holes  are  as  circular  as 
if  planned  with  a  pair  of  cuinoasses.  The  Kalieries  are  usu- 
ally more  or  leas  tortuous,  ana  are  at  their  termination  en- 
Im^i^  into  a  chamber  in  which  is  plavetl  a  louse  but  wft  and 
warm  nest.  The  Idnefisher  (CeryU  alcyon),  another  typical 
miner,  mines  a  long  tortuous  Kallery  aimut  5  feet  in  length, 
which  is  sometimes  wholly  in  one  direction,  but  usually 
turns  at  a  right  angle,  to  the  left  or  right,  when  at  the 
depth  of  8  feet ;  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  it  excavates  a  small 
ohamber,  in  whi*^  it  dejiosiu  iln  eggs  on  the  bare  earth. 
OocasionaUy,  if  the  earth  is  damp,  it  m^es  a  small  floor  of 
miscellaneous  materials.  'The  European  kingfisher  (Aletdo 
iapida)  very  commonly  makes  a  nest  of  fish-bones,  which, 
being  indigestible,  are  rejected  in  good-sixed  |i«ll«l8.  The 
common  fork-tailed  petnl  {T^aloMiidroma  Uathii)  of  the 
coaat  of  the  U.  S.  la  a  very  intentsting  "  miner  "  of  |ieculiar 
habits.  It  din  a  winding  anil  sr>metimes  intricately  tx>rtu- 
oufl  burrow,  often  of  gre^it  length,  ai  last  causing  ii.t  channel 
to  descend  and  to  double  directly  under  its  first  pillery,  and 
makes  a  large  chamber  at  its  tcnninus,  which  freiiuently 
is  directly  under  the  opening,  though  separnteil  from  it  by 
the  intervening  fl(x>r  of  earth.  It  makes  no  nesi,  but  lays 
ita  rinsle  egg  on  the  bare  aoiL 

The  Durrowing  owl  of  North  an<l  South  .\raerica  (Speotyto 
0lMij0ttfarMl).thuughab]e  todigfor  it-ielf  when  necewitycoro- 
peia,  is  nraally  a  pHra^titie  miner.  There  are  two  or  three 
noea,  bat  their  habits  are  identical.  The  northern  sub-species 
is  foond  W.  of  the  Missouri  valley  from  California  to  Mexico. 
It  lives  in  commanitiea,  and  is  often  very  abundant.  It  takes 
poewaeioa  of  the  barrows  of  several  species  of  small  quadru- 
peds where  these  offer,  chiefly  occupymg  those  of  the  prairie- 
dog.  The  story  that  owl  and  pniirit>-i]r>g  dwell  harmoniously 
together  is  a  myth,  the  truth  U-ing  ihat  a  large  iMtrticm  of 
the  food  of  the  owl  is  formed  of  young  prairie-augs,  even 
the  adults  sometimes  falling  Tietims.  In  Texas  it  dwells 
in  deserted  rat-holes,  and  in  northern  California  in  the  bur- 
rows made  by  two  large  species  of  ground-squirrel.  In 
Sotith  America,  wherever  the  viscacha  is  found,  this  owl 
makes  use  of  its  burrows.  In  the  Banda  Oriental,  accord- 
ing to  Darwin,  it  depends  upon  its  own  labor,  and  excavates 
its  own  burrow  on  any  level  spot  of  sandy  soil. 

Another  marked  group  of  birds  which  occupy  the  ground 
are  those  which  usually  construct  no  iwmX.  In  this  maybe 
included  binls  of  very  different  forms  and  habits.  The 
whipixiorwill  (Antrotlomtu  vociferwi)  and  ail  the  kindred 
genera,  so  far  as  is  known,  deposit  their  eggs  on  dry  be<l8  of 
leaves  in  the  dark  rece-tses  of  the  forests;  the  more  common 
nigbthawk  usually  leaves  its  eggs,  that  resemble  pebble- 
itooss.  on  the  bare  rock,  to  which  in  color  they  are  closely 
SMimllated.  In  the  vicinity  of  citias  it  sometimes  deposits 
ita  eggs  on  the  flat  roofs  of  stores  and  dwellings.  The  loon 
{Colymbtu  torouaim)  chooses  a  rei^eptacle  for  its  egg  on  the 
edges  of  islands  in  fresh- water  lakes,  so  near  the  water  that 
if  disturbed  it  c<in  plutigi>  from  its  nest  directly  into  and 
under  iL  Otlu  r  divi  rs.  hs  the  auks  and  the  guillemots,  nest 
in  communities,  usin^'  tliu  bare  surface  of  rocky  cliffs  or 
crevices  in  the  rt^cks,  but  make  no  nest.  The  peculiar,  pear- 
shaped  egg  of  these  binls  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  places 
CD  which  It  is  deposited,  since,  by  virtue  of  its  peg-top  fonn, 
the  egg  when  dtsturlied  rr>ll$  about  in  a  circle  insteaol  of 
rolling  off  the  riick.  The  i^annet,  which  also  breeds  on 
rooky  ledges  and  lays  an  elliptical  egg,  builds  just  enough 
of  n  nest  to  keep  tne  eog  in  pltu  c.  A  few  of  the  Aleiuii; 
like  the  pnfllnfl,  burrow  mto  the  grouml  in  sandy  places  to 
dielter  tnomselvcs  and  their  eggt  from  binls  of  prey  and 
galls.  The  penguins  broeil  in  ^n-at  colonics  on  l«>w  rocky 
or  sandy  islets,  constructing  a  slight  ne^t  of  imhbles,  barna- 
cles, seaweed,  bits  of  wo«m1,  or  almost  anything  that  may 
offer.  The  gulls  and  terns  nest  on  the  ground,  but  differ  in 
regard  to  nest,  some  building  an  elaborate  one,  and  others 
having  hardly  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  bare  sund.  Nearly 
ail  tSle  waders  make  their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  all  or 
nsnrlv  all  of  these  are  usually  a  mere  dcpnssion.  They  are 
osoaUy  situated  near  marshy  grounds  or  water,  though  the 
ploveiB  and  a  few  other  kinds  prefer  hiriier  nd  dir  sttuip 
nous.  The  gn^lK-s  construot  tne  foonditfoD  ct  th«r 


of  fresh  aquatic  plant^  which  they  obtain  by  diTinf,  and 
finish  with  dead  weeds,  building  quite  n  mSkf  atnicture. 
The  nest  is  placed  in  marshes,  sometimes  oo  a  mass  of  plants 
growing  so  low  in  the  water  that  tlw  neat  is  floated  off  by  a 


flood.  This  hH5  cHtised  the  impression  that  they  porposelj 
build  floating  iie!«(.<s  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  With  very  few 
r\i  >  pt  ions  uearlv  all  the  North  American  sparrows  breed  on 
the  ground.  All  the  species  of  the  several  genera  of  Am- 
modromua,  Juneo,  PIretropbanfS,  Zonotriehta,  Mdoapiza, 
etc,  with  only  individual  exceptions,  nest  on  the  ground,  as 
also  do  nearly  all  the  titlarks,  true  larks,  buntings,  and  sim- 
ilar forms,  the  world  over.  The  common  house-^imrrow  and 
all  its  congeners  nest  in  various  manners,  but  not  on  the 
ground.  Some  species  exhibit  the  singular  (xculiaritv  of 
always  nesting  on  the  ground  in  certain  localities,  and  in 
other  regions  as  invariably  building  in  bushes  or  trees  high 
above  it.  Thus  the  prairie  lark-finch  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin always  nests  on  the  ^ound.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
same  species  usually  nests  in  trees.  The  same  is  noticed  in 
the  black-throat«»d  bunting,  which  in  the  B.  of  the  U.  SL 
nests  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  MlsriHippi  vall^jr  osasJ^ra 
few  feet  above 
it.  All  the 
Spuelltt,  with 
one  marked 
exception,  nest 
in  trees  or 
biishrs.  <S. 
nuintirrila,  al- 
though known 
as  the  tree- 
sparrow,  nests 
in  bushes  or  on 
the  grouml. 

A  few  of  the 
slender  -  billed 

oscines  always  build  on  the  ground,  but  some  ne«jt  indiffer- 
ently on  the  gmund  or  in  diiierent  situations.  The  common 
bn»wn  thrush  of  North  America  (/Tar/wrAvwrfttt*  rufus) 
remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  some  localities  uMially  nesting 
uiMin  the  ground,  and  in  other  districts  alwnys  khove  it 
'HiH  gray-dieeked  thrush  {Turdus  alida)  uests  sometimes 
on  the  ground,  but  occasionally  in  more  or  less  clevHt«Nl  situ- 
ations. The  robin  redbreast  {Eritkaau  rubetula)  of  Europe 
nests  naturally  on  the  ground,  but  there  an^  many  instaness 
recorded  of  striking  deviations  from  these  sekH-tions. 

Among  the  American  thrushes,  Turdus  /wxcMrmjt.  T. 
pallan,  Vinelvt  mtxietmm  always  nest  on  the  ground.  All 
the  species  of  the  genera  M^fioaioeiea,  {kmromia,  Seiurut, 
Mniotilta.  GeothlyjM,  Setmmthtntt,  uaS HelminthojAaga^ 
except  II.  lueim,  boild  with  rue  exceptions  on  the  ground. 
The  large  group  of  Dendrmm,  except  D.  palmarum,  nest 
in  elevated  situations  so  far  as  is  known.  Many  ground- 
building  birds  resort  to  ingenious  means  of  concealment. 
The  common  quail,  the  meaoow-lark,  and  other  species  sink 
their  nests  by  the  side  of  a  high  tussock  of  grass,  and  form 
an  archway  over  the  nest  with  the  naturaJf- growth.  The 
common  snow-bird  and  the  snTsnna-sparrow  often  build 
their  nests  on  the  steep  side  of  an  exoaTation  under  a  pro- 
jecting s(m1.  The  song^sparrow  and  the  grsas-finch  often 
ciinstnict  a  covered  apuroaoh  to  the  nest,  which  is  hidden 
ill  high  grass  or  by  busnes.  The  Canada  fly-cateber,  so  fer 
as  is  known,  alwa>-8  selects  a  large  tussock  of  gmsi  in  the 
midst  of  bogg^'  and  almost  ini|>Hssable  ground. 

The  sea-tlucKS,  swans,  geese,  the  gulls,  terns,  albatroones 
in  short,  the  marine  binls  in  general — ivsort  to  the  ground 
to  construct  their  m-sts.  A  very  few  build  in  trees,  either 
except ioimlly  as  individuals  or  assiieciets  and  in  the  former 
class  niHv  be  mentioned  the  North  American  herring-gull 
(Liirwt  argenlaitt*  sinUh»omuMU«\  which  sometimes  resorts 
to  tri-es  in  localities  where  its  ni>st  on  the  gnmnd  has  been 
repeatedly  plundenxl.  Wood-ducks  of  ail  kinds,  and  sev- 
eral of  thcMie  that  frequent  lakes  and  rivers,  nest  in  h(»lluw 
trees.  A  few,  like  the  dusky  duck,  nest  inilifferently  on 
trees  or  on  the  ground,  usually  selecting  the  latter.  'Sev- 
eral kinds  of  sea-ducks  are  noted  for  adding  to  their  nests 
a  wuin  lining  of  the  softest  down  plucked  from  their  own 
breast.  This  is  done  by  the  lonj;-tniled  duck,  by  the  smew, 
by  the  king-duck,  the  Pacific  eider  {^omattria  V.-ni{fra), 
and  bjr  the  common  eider.  Of  these,  however,  the  smew 
always  nests  in  hollow  trees.  Owing  to  the  commereial 
value  and  importance  of  its  down,  the  eider  (Somattria 
wtoUimHma)  is  cherished  and  protected  in  Iceland  and  en 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Euro|>e.  It  usually  constructs  in 
the  first  place  a  rough  platform  nest  of  various  marine 
plants,  both  sexes  working  in  concert,  piling  up  a  rude  fom- 
dation  of  drift.  Over  t  his  nmgh  mattress  the  leniale  spreads 
a  bed  of  the  finest  dowu,  fn.t:ly  taken  from  her  own  otutL 
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Soineiitiifs  tw.i  ft'inalps  make  u«e  of  the  same  npst.  each 
contriliut k>u|i|i1_v  i>f  down  hikI  five  ejfjjji.  Hinis  nf  v<  ry 
dilTi  riiil  bi'i  'H  <  N  iiiftiimrs  iiiaku  u  cofjunoii  utw  of  tlie  sjitnc 

lll'Sl. 

\  t  ry  iiiiiiiy  shori'-hirils.  wa<lt'rs.  I'tc.  niid  iilso  birds  which 
ni>i  'in  lh«  tcrMiuni  in  sWHinpy  pliwt'!',  cotislriict  iHriie  Hiid 
eliiUinilt!  ni'sts  of  rii-ds.  runlies,  and  oiIkt  WHtfr-|>lnnls  in 
a  mobt  and  dccayinu'  --tut.-,  chosi-n  IxH'ausi' of  Ihuir  nliiilii*' 
condition,  and  nut  IjecuiiM-  u  moist  not  is  dcsirrd.  On  the 
oontmry,  notwtthstandinf,'  tin'  [in  vakiit  i-rinr,  tlh'^r  iii'-.is 
are  not  uswl  until  tht-y  aii'  rlry,  and  art'  aliBniloiird  wlu-n, 
owing  to  ruins  tli-dis.  thi  y  l>r.  (inir  so  damp  that  they 
can  no  longer  U'  oiu-n|)ieii.  Such  nests  as  those  of  the  wil- 
Ict  and  the  hittcrns  are  of  this  description.  W-ry  manv  of 
the  land-binls  of  the  U.  S..  as  the  song-thnish,  ilio  riA)in, 
etc.,  use  moist  materials  in  building  their  nest,  hut  i  i  •  ii]  y 
it  only  when  it  ha.s  Iuhmiiic  dry.  TJie  robin  (J/,  mii/niiund] 
works  from  jiri  fcri  ucc  in  rainy  weather.  All  ur  nearly  all 
the  (iidUiiiF  (M'ru|iy  ne-t-  dii  the  grouinl.  smne  making  a 
rude  iir^t.  Mt hi'i-  uiily  usitit;  a  Imllnw  m  ihe  earth.  The 
wiid-turkey  usrs  f^reat  jiriTaiii ion  tn  ciinceal  her  nest  alike 
from  liirvls  of  [irev  nml  |.rriwling  animals,  and  from  her  uwn 
mate,  hostile  to  liis  uwn  [irogeny.  When  forced  to  leave 
tlieni  in  •^'arch  of  foini.  slie  cuvers  her  eggs  will)  !■  :iv  -,  and 
if  appnjached  wli.-u  nu  t.'ie  iic-t  the  molliur  will  liic  s.Miner 
than  leave  her  i  Iihi  l,'!'. 

By  fur  the  most  reruarknlilc  erniijiuf  ground-nesting  hi nls 
are  the  "  mound-huililers  "  nf  Ans'ra'.ia  and  the  ea.slern  ar- 
chij>elagoes  of  Asia,  known  as  the  bru-ili-turkey  in  .\iistra- 
lia.  All  the  sjKM'iH!)  of  this  grnuji  belung  to  the  family 
MEiiAPonii).*:  iq.  I'.i.  and  are  all  s.iiiiewluit  reinarkalde  for 
the  manner  iti  Hhlcli  the  hat i  hiiig  of  t heir  et;gs  is  elTectiHl. 
The  7\ilfi/iulii  hithitini  when  about  lodepnsi!  her  eggs  col- 
lects a  large  heap  of  dceH\iug  vegetable  mailer  as  their  ile- 
p<isitory,  and  trusts  entin  lv  to  llu'  heat  engeudi'n'd  by  Ihe 
process  of  d<H'oiIipi)sitioii  fur  the  development  of  liiT  otT- 
spritlff.  The  ^Vff/d/WH/ii/.^ /uhih/h.'*  constructs  largi!  mounds 
of  earth,  varying  from  20  to  6<)  feet  in  cin-umferi'tice  and 
from  5  to  1.')  feet  in  height.  In  these  the  eggs  are  carefully 
buried  to  the  ileptli  of  6  feet.  Of  the  other  spi'cies  of  tliis 
singular  family,  some  uu-rely  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  ex- 
cavated on  the  seitsliiin-  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  but  nearly 
all  the  memU-rs  of  this  family  are  more  unequivucally 
mnilei  builders. 

Several  species  belonging  to  difTen-nt  geiieru  have  U'en 
erouped  together  in  some  systems  as  "  masons,''  so  called 
because  they  knead  together,  in  the  manner  of  the  house- 
builder,  a  ruile  mortar  of  tcmpereil  earth  or  clay.  It  is  not 
a  well-marked  group,  ami  all  its  members  might  claim  a 
rilace  in  other  connection^.  The  clifl-swallow  il'rfnirhr/iil'm 
luHifrons]  of  North  America  is  a  tvpicul  '•  nuisoii,"  buililing 
a  remarkablv  syninietrical  nest  of  phistii'  earth  or  clay  by 
the  united  ettorts  of  -e\eral  working  in  concert  where  they 
are  in  swieties,  sometimes  bv  only  the  solitary  pair.  The 
norraal  shape  of  the  nest  is  tlmt  of  an  inverted  retort,  the 
larger  portion  beinc  attacheil  to  the  cliff  or  side  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  arched  over  at  the  top,  and  extends  down  in  front 
in  a  covered  passageway  open  at  the  bottom.  In  the  wild 
state  on  the  sides  of  higfi  clilTs  the  nest  is  an  elalM)rate  and 
ingenious  structure,  sheltering  its  inmates  from  the  weather 
and  from  their  enemies.  Under  the  shelter  of  man  all  this 
protection  is  not  netHlecl,  and  uurler  the  eaves  of  barns  and 
other  buildings  thes«  binis  build  a  simpler  and  equally  safe 
nMti  but  alwajt  oC  knMd«d  Mrtb.  The  bwiMwaUow  of 


Noilh  America,  the  htmse-swallow  of  Europe,  and  several 
other  qwoiee  of  Hirundines  are  also  true  masona.  The  bam- 
swallow  (CtUUdtm  erjfthngiuler^  whioh  once  netted  oalf 


in  caves  or  under  overhanging^  cliffy  now  aftaches  its 
elaborately  wrought  nest  to  the  sides  of  rafters  in  barn.?, 
under  the  protei-tion  of  their  roofs,  and  even  i<t  the  porches 
of  dwellings.  Thesi'  are  made  of  the  finest  mu.s(ui-work.  and 
[>ut  together  in  the  tmisi  artistic  manner,  piece  by  piece, 
with  an  order  and  a  regularity  iiuite  curious.  Attached  to 
the  nest  there  is  often  an  efjiially  elaberute  extra  platform 
<iesigned  for  the  use  of  Ihe  mate;  on  which  it  can  sit  when 
not  colle<  ting  food,  and  where,  when  Uie  youitg  no  longer 
reijuire  the  cover  of  » pweot,  tlM  Ikttar may at^  uid  Imp 

them  cotupany. 

The  r-  riii  carpenters  is  apfdJed  tO  the  members  of  a  small 
but  noteworthy  group  of  birds,  from  the  fact  that  with 
their  chiM'l-like  bills  they  hew  for  themselves  holes  in  the 
trunks  or  limbs  of  trifs!  At  the  Iw-ttom  of  thes«  holes, 
^shich  may  l)e  more  than  3  feet  in  depth,  the  eggs  are  laid 
without  oiher  nest  than  the  few  fine  tdiips  which  have  been 
left.  The  w<ioi!pecker>-  ari'  i\[iical  carjjenters,  and  con- 
spicuous ainotig  t  iieui  is  the  iin  ut  ivory-lulh'd  wiKjilj.ecker 
of  the  Southern  1.  .S..  a  >pecies  now  become  verv  rare. 
This  hini  digs  into  son;,-  i.f  ib,.  lur^'est  aii.1  l;«r-i)est  trees  of 
the  fon-sts,  being  partieularlv  jiartial  to  l!ie  \j  ress.  and  a 
pair  have  Iteen  known  to  eul  into  the  li\ing  wood  to  a 
depth  of  5  feet.  The  ver\}i<ji  k>  i  J uii.r\,  tin'  iiuthati  hcs,  md 
stime  of  the  litniii  e  are  cnr|  eiiter>  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Aiiioiiv.-  birils  whii  ii  breed  in  holes  of  trees,  but  do  not 
excavate  these  dwellings  ttiemselves,  are  the  1 1 1 u e-bird,  the 
tree-swallow,  .s<ime  of  the  titmice,  ow  K,  parrois  oog  bX. 

ceptionj.and  the  great  honsbilKof  the  o)ii  World. 

Certain  classes  <if  l.irds  builil  what  are  styled  "platform 
nests."  These  are  found  among  only  a  fe«  families,  and 
their  chanc  ter  \  aries  very  essentially.  .rue  l.ietiit:  remarkably 
large  striii  tures.  others  being  of  a  frail  descrijition.  Of  the 
one  kind  are  the  huge  platform  stnictures  of  eagles;  of  the 
other,  the  slight  nests  of  the  doves  and  the  .Xmerican  cuck- 
oos. All  or  nearly  all  the  eagles  are  true  iilatform-builiiers, 
the  only  excejitions  U'ing  lliose  that  use  cliffs  ils  substitutes 
for  platforms  and  add  little  to  their  natural  ad\ ;mi:ii:LS. 
Others,  like  the  \» hite-headed  eagle  of  the  U.  S.,  when  they 
build  in  tree-,  con-truct  large  and  ma-ssive  strui  tures  of  !5 
or  6  cubic  feet,  and  almost  as  solid  as  the  natural  nn  k  plat- 
form of  the  golden  eagle.  In  striking contra'-t  with  these  an 
the  slight  nests  (.f  nearly  all  the  rfy/i(;^//.oAf .  tiie  cuck<i<;>8,  etc. 
'rhes;e  are  |  liit  f:--:iis  'if  I  in'  frjil  le-t  ilescTiji!  ion.  made  of  a  few 
slicks  loi.seiy  laid  logei her,  aud  aa  lixisely  crossed  with  other 
sticks,  the  whole  rmlcly 
nuide  and  apnarenlly  not 
str<)ng enough  to  hold  to- 
gether ajul  preserve  the 
egg  from  falling  to  the 
gn)und.  An  example  is 
the  nest  of  the  Carolina 
dove.  More  sub.stantinl 
than  these  are  the  plat- 
form nests  of  nearly  all  the  s]>ecies  <if  true  herons,  but  not 
e(jual  to  those  of  birds  «>f  prey  ni  size  or  strength,  though  like 
them  having  no<  avity  or  aepresaiou  iu  the  center.  The  her- 
ons known  as  bittern's,  hoW«m,U«aMIltlOluJ,tlld  UMnUf 
nest  on  the  ground. 

A  large  group  of  nest -makers  are  classed  together  by  Prof. 
Rcnnie  as  "  basket-makers."  It  is  not  very  well  marked, 
and  its  OMinban  an  not  almmju  diatingaiduiblo  from  otbar 


macroura). 


Fio.  4.— MockUiK'bird  (Jlfimuj  polyglotttu^. 

pronpa  known  as  *•  weavers,"  "tailors."  and  "felt-makers," 
but  it  is  designed  to  include  binls  which,  like  the  common 
tiiocking-bird  of  the  U.  S.,  the  cedar-bird,  the  Bohemian 
ohutterer,  the  Euroi>ean  bullfinch,  and  others,  construct  a 
rude  basketwork  of  sticks,  resembling  the  common  baskets 
of  oaiar.  In  tfaese  an  plaoed  mora  euaf  ally  woven  neats  of 
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softer  materials.  Some 
placed  on  h  flat  liiiili;  Dtlu  i 
twigs  of  a  branch, 
frammrork  far  Its 


■f  tlirs.'  nri'  iiiCTc  open  haski'ts 
iiri  ii!rcrwn\ •■n  with  tho  t.Mi(illi'r 
Tliti  laueking-liinl  biiiUl^  a.'^  nn  >>uter 
A  ItrOQg  Mrrii  adv  L'f  bniiiibles  nnd 
thfirn?.  nnd  pla<  i's  wiih- 
111  till-  i.i'ir  liii-ki'l  an 
••liii"ini!rly  wn\  i-ii  slnii-- 
lun-  luiidf  lA  Ihf  fiiifst 
r<Hits.  Tlie  loiiiiiuiti 
bullfinol)  (I'yrrhula  ml- 
i/iirin)  of  Euri>|>f  builds 
u  typKul  i>]>iti  ItHsket 
[iliieid  nil  fi  ]iliitf'irni  of 
in  rown  ri'uriiijjof  liinh- 
twi^'s,  (»r  I  ill  u  tliit  branch 
of  a  >i)riu-i'  -  tri  e  she 
wt>avc!i  a  Uiixe  bajsket  of 
flexible,  fibrous  root*. 
ThB  yellow  -  heiuled 
blackbird  iXivithocfphixlux  j^fntthoffjihitliis)  exhibits  jrri'nt 
inpfniiitv.  Variety,  and  skill  in  tin-  cDnstruftion  of  elnlNirntc 
baskrt-likc  struitun's.  'I'ln'  'I'nrilnx  hiculor  of  Southt-m 
AfriiH  iiiiitf  in  cirnniiiiiil iis  t  ^  build  a  hiifre  biiskft-iike 
.•it nii'i iirr.  Willi  numenm.s  ci'lls  .'iiihi' iin-tits  f^r  t hi- nests 
of  dilliTi'nt  piiirs.  Tliesj-  hti'  lik.  nn  ii^':^rcj,'ulii>n  of  sniallor 
l)a.sket!(,  eai  ii  ii  M  |i;irrtt«  lu'.st  with  u  tiilmliir  jjalliTy  Icmlin): 
into  it  from  thf  cmlcr  sidi'.  Tlu'  iiuiiiIht  uf  tlu'Se  t  i-Us  varies 
from  .six  to  I  went  V,  and  nvrr  all  is  wcrMii  an  invertetl  basket 
for  a  HHif,  wrought  of  twit;s.  We  iiuludf  aiiiKiij;  baskei- 
nmkfrs  the  n-markablf  n<>>i  .if  (hi-  .Mexican  (ly-cntrlu  r  ij't- 
tanyun  (lfrl>ifniiix\,  inorc  sinking  for  the  use  intt<le  "f  it  by 
other  and  smaller  s|»e<'ie-H  than  for  it.s  own  jK-euliarity  of 
structure  and  disi)ri>|>ortionate  size.  This  bird,  not  Inrp-r 
than  the  kinu'-bini,  buibU  a  structure  s-uuetiiiies  :)  or  4  feel 
in  length  aenl  al)out  'i  in  bn-adth.  The  cavity  i->  'in  tin-  sjiie. 
The  structure  is  loosely  made  of  coars.-  niati  ri.iK,  i«ip<, 
dried  plants,  leaves,  etc'  In  its  chinka  and  caviiiea  soiailur 


I  and  peculiar  to  the  genu*.    Simplpr  in  defsif^  than  the 
'  nests  of  the  leteri,  they  are  slill  >irui  iiirci  <if  retiiarkablp 
beaut  J  and  ingenuity.   They  art'  wrought  into  the  8lia{ie 


,'l'les.  both 

b.irricaile 


Flo.  6.    MaKpii^  yfica  eaudaia). 

liird-  seek  shelter,  and  an   permitted  to  build  their  own 
rie-i-  111  ]  r;i<  r  and  safety,  the  WHrlike  jiropriet' ir  of  the  whole 
kcciiiiiji.'  all  Ijird-  of  prey  at  a  distance.    Tlie  iiiiiv' 
nf  kurope  and  America,  build  a  curiuus  basket 
around  their  ne-t.  evideiilly  as  shelter  airain-l  bird>^  of  prey. 

The  ••  wcavint;  "  birds  ciinstrsn  t  iioi-,  f.irllie  most  part, 
somewhat  pensile,  but  of  very  various  ,v|ylei  and  shapes. 
Anonr  the  ino>t  familiar  of  ihe.s4>  may  be  mentioned  the 
orehai^a  oriole  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  of  Ka-^tern  North 
America,  and  l!iilloek'<  ori'ile  of  the  I'ac  ili. ma-l.  .Ml  the 
orioles  are  til'^t-i  l.i-^s  \vc;ive|-».  and  their  iie-|>  partake  sjniie- 
what  of  the  I'l  l  iiuaril  ICS  of  ihe  ba-kvr-inukers  and  the 
called  lailor-iiirds,  anil  are  all  i  iti-pii  u  m.-.  for  the  wonderful 

skill  with  wlii<-li  I  iiey  are  «  Ti  ■u::lit.  t  iieir  b^-auty  of  dev'Lrii, 

and  the  stroinrth  wiiii  wliieh  !tje  materials  are  intrii  uteh 
woven  together.  The  vireo>.  of  which  there  are  in  Nortli 
J^merica  »ixttH-n  ditlorent  ofH-i'les,  all,  m  far  as  we  know, 
cotutract  a  curious  pensile  neat,  hemispberlcal  in  shape 


m.  7.  SoHtsry  vireo  (FKrro  MUtoH«M>. 

of  a  deep  cup.  and  arc  uaually  suspendwl  fn>m  the  fork  of  two 
twif;s,  anniiiii  and  over  which  the  upper  margin  of  tlte  ucst 

forms  a  i  ontin- 
uous  c^jvering. 
Working?  down 
from  this  fold, 
thi^  niaterial 
are  neatly  wo\ 
en  into  a  hem 
isphere  trun- 
cated at  (lie  toil. 
The  pensile 
frrosbeak  of  Af 
rica  U'titcni 
oryj)  su-peiid 
a  very  curioii- 
l>a.«iket,  wovei. 
of  .St  raw  and 
reedit,  from  tin; 
etui  of  a  branch, 
u.sually  over  a 
stream  of  water. 
This  is  ill  shape 
like  an  oblong 
bag,  with  the 
entrance  from 
Udow.  \\'itliiii 
and  on  one  sule 
of  this  is  the 
real  nest.  Thi^se 
birds  build  ill 
coniniunitics ; 
Pringle.thf  Af 
riean  traveler. 
incMti.iiis.si'einf,' 
twcntv  togeth- 
er. Their  ob- 
vious design  is 
to  >eciire  the 
offspring  from 
the  dangers  ol 

the  weatiicr  an<l  fnun  various  enemies.  The  entrance,  al- 
ways from  below,  is  through  a  cylindrii'al  gallerv  15  inches 
in  leii::!  h.  I  hat  hangs  from  the  sphcrii-al  nest  like  the  tiilw 
of  a  cheiMisi's  retort.  The  bottle-ui-st  >pMrrows  of  Indiii 
have  iie.-i>  ( .iiistnicteii  with  cipial  ingenuity.  These  «r? 
made  iM  inK  HI  to  bniiiches  of  trees  by  small  lif  ips.  and  are 
formeit  of  ii  peculiar  kind  of  long  gniss  woven  toijether 
in  the  shape  of  a  iKittle.  These  swing  from  the  ends  of 
long  flexible  l>ranchi  s,  and  effectually  secure  their  inmates 
from  harm.  Their  entrance  is  from  below.  Iicsid>'s  this 
curiously  pensile  nest,  the  male  bin!  also  constnicls  an 
elaborate  covered  roost,  which  is  wrought  of  the  sanie  kind 
of  grass.  This  i,s  a  botllc  shajie<l  ba-ket,  having  a  thalehe-d 
roof,  which  covers  a  perch  ojm  ii  at  the  bottom  and  is  siis- 
peiiiled  from  the  small  end  or  neck  of  the  bottle.  This 
roost  IS  occupied  by  the  male,  and  hangs  by  the  side  of  the 
rcid  nest,  in  which  are  his  mate  and  family.  The  object  is 
proti'ction  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  various  kinds  of 
enemies.  Another  remarkable  species  of  the  weaving  gnts* 
besks  {Lama  toeia  ot  Unnms)  giMtly  ssosl  tbs  naaamder 
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of  the  familr,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  their  workmanship. 
They  build  an  enormous  «tru<  tuiv,  in  shane  resembling  an 
opan  umbrella,  wrought,  in  the  manner  of  » tbatclMd  roof, 


of  Bushman**  grais  vithont  waj  lateniiixtiint  and  ao  ooro- 

CetelT  wovan  aa  to  ba  imparviooa  to  nin.  Under  tha  ahel- 
r  of  thia  oanopj  eadi  pair  bnUdstta  own  paitienkr  nest, 
plaoad  nndar  tna  %nm,  Bbsh  naafe  la  •  or  4  inebM  In  di- 
aoMter;  thajara  all  in  oontaotwith  ona  anoUwr  aioond  the 
aava^  and  «aoh  naat  has,  its  own  indiTldnal  apartora  forra- 
infftiia  entiaooak 

Tb»  talk>»lilid  of  India,  whleh  anjojs  n  aomawliat  ex- 
aggeiatad  rMmtation  lor  ioganoitr  andf  ddll,  owing  to  ac- 
ooonta  now  DoUafad  to  ta  nMia  fludfol  than  real,  i>  at 
laaat  known  to  bead  over  ooo  end  at  n  leaf  and  to  aew  it 
aaenralj  to  tha  eteaand.  and  to  piaoa  Ha  tiny  neat  In  the 
boUow  tliQB  oreated.  Tba  parnla  warbler  {ComptotMypis 
amerieana)  ooMtniBla  ita  nast  of  the  long  graj  licbMu  «>f 
the  northern  fonata  of  tha  U.  S.,  gathering  vcp  and  iMten- 
ing  togethar  in  •  loop  tha  long  hanging  biwnehaa  of  thi^t 


FlO.  11.— Chafllncli  \yrinyilla  culeb*). 


FlO.  10.  — Ypnow-throat<Ml  warbler  llimilroUa  dominica\. 


southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  (Dendroicn  domxnira).  of  which 
the  cut  [iresonts  a  remarkable  illiistijit  jon.  More  the  lung 
pendent  mos:^  of  the  swamps  is  carried  up  and  fastened  in 
loojifi ;  nii'S>es  3  feet 
in  leii^'th  lire  fast- 
ened  luf^utliLT  into  a 
woven  bttg  of  half 
the  original  length. 
In  the  center  of  this 
ciiriiius  structure, 
t  ill-  natural  a(iiK  ttr- 
uri<  !■  of  wiiicli  is 
uiK-haiiped,  is  hid- 
dtii  tliw  tiny  iiust 
wrou^ctil  nf  the  soft- 
est vcp  talile  down. 

AiuiiliiT  interest- 
ing' Kroiip,  styled  by 
I'mf.  Kennie  the felt-makers,"  is  distinguished  not  so 
much  by  the  arihitoctural  peculiarities  of  the  nests  a*  by 
thi'  ri'tnarkiilile  changes  ma<le  in  the  eharacter  of  the  nia- 
tennis  us.ii.  These  are  included  in  only  a  few  families, 
but  tiie  biiter  are  individually  very  numerous.  The  group 
includes  iwii  kinds,  the  true  felt -makers,  who  make  a  eom- 
|M>sjte  fell,  and  those  that  use  only  a  single  material.  There 
IS.  Iiowever.  very  little  dilTerenee  in  the  appearance  of  the 
prMduct,  anil  manv  species  indifferently  use  a  single  or  a 
ciinip.isite  felting.  The 
finches  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World 
ari'  lyjiieul  felt-muker^i. 
Of  these  the  canary, 
the  several  goldfinches, 
and  the  chaflinclies 
may  l>e  mentioned  as 
examples.  Fine  wuul, 
of  either  vegetable  or 
animal  origin,  serves 
as  the  base  of  this  felt- 
ing, and  with  thi-  vari- 
ous other  substances, 
such  as  mosses,  lichens, 
spiders'  wel>s,  bits  of 
cotton,  bark,  etc.,  an' 
intermingled,  and  with 
wunderful  exuetlicss 
felteil  and  compacled 
tHj.'cther  into  a  texture 
apparent ly  homogene- 
ous and  uniform.  Wil li 


Flo.  12.— (idUlflDch  (Sjnnut  lritti$\. 


some,  (he.se  felled  nests  are  wholly  ciniiposed  of  this  single 
material,  as  in  the  nests  of  various  huniinini;-liirds,  where, 
lH>si<les  an  external  eoverirnr  of  lichens,  a  liunlis  of  coiicial- 
liietit  nitiier  than  an  e^-ential  part  <if  the  liest,  the  whole  is 
made  of  this  one  rnalerial.  in  the  nests  of  the  linidu-s  there 
is  ahvay.s  an  cvlertial  framework,  filled  out  and  liie  ,l  with 
felting;.  In  these  greater  streii^'th  is  given  to  the  falinc  by 
binding  the  whole  with  strong  wiry  grasses,  fibrous  roots, 
etc.,  Hiid  especially  by  binding  the  nest  firmly  into  the  fork 
by  iwinirig  aniniig  the  tviigs  bands  of  strong  felting.  The 
neat  u(  ttie  guldtincii  (Suinu*  trittia)  of  the  U.  S.  is  a  striking 
illnatration.  AU  tha  fWupfaa  irf  Korth  Amerioa  and  tha 


Fia.  ta.— Black-tailed  snatcatcher  (MtoptHa  caltfornleiO- 


moss  to  make  its  nest,  ofti  ii  u-iiig  im  ulle  r  niutii  ial,  and  in 
this  manner  creating  a  beautiful  -inr  -Ktr,  tli,-  i  nt ranee  t<i  West  Indies  are  •superior  f,  l'-maKers.  Their  nests  are  large 
the  CATitT  being  usually  on  one  side.  Even  more  strikingly  |  for  the  birds,  remarkably  deep,  and  have  thick  soft  walls 
beantffnliatfaa  mat  M  tha  7«ilow-thnated  waiUer  of  OiB  |  niada  at  downy  niatarlale>  bnt  abundantly  itrong  for  tha  oo» 
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enpilltti  which  are  amnn^  the  smallest  American  spi'cics. 
ThoPCttimm  models  of  art  hiliTturHl  lx>autr  and  ioKi'nuily  of 
desifpl.  They  art'  'leop  ami  |iiirs«-like  in  ssliufH',  in't  [H-nsile, 
but  iiitt-rwovi  ii  with  sTmill  u|>rif,'lit  twigs,  aiul  usuallj  are 

Slac«l  iiriir  till'  ir<f-|Mp,  swiiyiii^'  with  <n-t>ry  hn'i'ze,  the 
epth  iif  ihi'  l  avlty  iiinl  the  siimll  ilitktiietvr  st  the  upctiitiK 
previ/nliii);  tlie  lu'i,"*  from  rolling'  out.  Thf  hliifk-c-appt-it 
cpoc-ics  of  St.  Lmjts  (I'oliiiptilii  ruli Jornini)  iis«'s  the  livinif 
tcmlriU  of  a  wild  vine  as  the  framuwork  of  il«  neat,  which 
is  inttrwoven  with  tha  TiiM  so  iotrkatdr  ■•  to  be  icndered 
iD!ieparahk>, 

I'rof.  K»'iinie  rowgnizos  ««  a  ili-iinrt  Kr""!!  wlmt  lu>  falls 
"domt'-huiliiiT","  lint  nearlv  all  iiii^'hl  f«.-iiy  ritiiiji'ii  in 
one  of  the  othiT  sfoup*.  'flu-y  ciinsi^t  of  ii  ffn  ut  iminU'r 
of  s|M»('ics  anil  hi'loiii;  to  a  variety  of  families.  miuI  cither 
occasionally  or  uiuformlr  eoiistniet  covere.l  ue>t->  eiitt  n-<l 
by  holes  in  their  sides.  With  many  spcii.-t  the  iloitied 
o'lver  of  their  nest  is  not  a  uniform  feature.  'V'.n-  t  'lirc'lina 
wren  ut  times  buiMs  a  rlome^l  nest,  ami  ijuile  ils  fretpienllv 
constructs  one  o|H  n  at  the  top.  Tln'  L;"lil>'n-erowm  il  thrush 
an<l  the  black  nuil  white  crtH'i>er  linve  almost  always  a  cov- 
ereil  nest,  y-t  both  (►eeasionally  liuil'l  willioul  any  io\,-r. 
The  Imuse-^parrow  usually  has  an  o]H'n  nest,  Imi  also  .n  i  a- 
sioimlly  builds  one  with  an  an/hi'd  rov.-rinLj,  in  the  W.st 
Indies,  and  in  trojiienl  <ouulrics  ^'.-nerally,  domed  ni'sts  are 
a  predouiinat ini;  fe.-ilure,  and  are  und<iubii  diy  an  iii^I  inel  ive 
provision  ajjainst  the  viol. 'nee  of  tropi.  al  raius.  I'mv.  lers 
in  S)Uth  America  desi  rilw  tiie  nest  of  a  i  "inni  'ii  -i.c  ii's 
known  locally  a<  the  liaker-binl,  or  oven-bird  ;/■'". vniriNi), 
SO  called  because  it  l  onsi  rm  is  a  nest  in  the  f.Tiu  .  f  si  baker's 
oven.  This  is  placed  in  iiw  ni'Kt  exposed  siiu.uious,  but  at 
a  considerable  heijiht.  The  nes!  is  deserilh><i  as  made  of 
toniiH-red  clay,  and  as  haviiiir  a  Literal  opening  twice  as  high 
as  widi',  and  :ii  ihc  interior  <livt<!ed  into  two einmben  by  a 
parliti^n  lici.'iuiJiiii,r  .ni  the  enlrancc. 

Ttii'  N'lrih  \iiiiriiun  water-ou/.el,  or  dip]>er  iI'ih'Uim 
m>\f\--'ni  II  <\  buijils  a  dome<l  nest  of  a  rery  [wctdiar  rliarai'- 
tiT.  It  Is  lienii^pherieal  in  shajie,  of  uinfonn  eonlnur.  and 
usually  Imilt  on  a  rm-k  on  the  edge  of  a  mouiiitiin-siream. 
Externally,  it  is  com|x>s*>d  of  green  tnoss  in  a  living  stale, 
having  within  a  sirtiug,  <-ompa<  tly  built  aiwirlmeiif  an  hed 
over  and  sup|>orted  by  twitrs,  wilh  a  cup-liKi'  .l.  |>n  s'ion  at 
the  bottom  eoinjMvvcd  of  fine  roors  ami  Iwiirs  lirinly  bound 
together.  Tie  se  s^rn  tares  are  a  little  less  than  «  foot  in 
diameter  and  fmui  ti  iiu  lies  in  height.     IVilii  species  of 

cactus-wrens  of  ( '.ilifoniia  and  ('a]>e  St.  Lucas  build  i-urious 
domed  nests  of  great  »i20  and  purw-like  in  shape.  These 

an>  corn|H>sc<l  of  long  flexible 
gra.sses,  and  are 
feathers.  Both 
CiKluthontu  buihl  lircidnr 
domed  nests,  that  of  i'.  xt>!- 
t'tris  insieiiioiisly  interw>rven, 
••Veniiilly  of  li.nir  »iry  L'ra.vs- 
es  and  tiller  se.l:;e~,  hU'  d  w  ith 
soft  Vc-etllKle  .  low  II.  That 
of  ('.  fMituKtrix  i»  a  >tri. lifter 
structure,  built  ill  liiuher  sit- 
uations, of  ooarste  sedgca  tlnn- 
ly  interwoven  Mid  csHMHltcd 
with  mud. 

.•\noth"T  stni^iilar  [weuliar- 
ity,  found  only  in  species  be- 

longilie  t'  1  a  few  genera,  i-  1  lie 

employ nieiit  of  cement-tike 
si'cretions  in  the  const nicl ion 
of  their  iir-ls.  and  thcs<'  are 

groilpeil  1i>L,-cl  her  lis  ■■  cemelll- 
ers"  HI  ccrlaili  -v-t.  nis.  In 
Some  ca-<-s  it  is  ditli<  iill  to 
dct<  rinini-  whether  ilu  birds 
iTiiiernle  t  li.  ;r  om  n  e<  iiieii!  or 
thai  exi^r  Ml  nii'i.ri'.  We 
.•-i'lrd- and  of  se  ,  er.'il  oi  |;.-r  kind- 
u  il.'i  a  c  -iiitniL'  "f  Jii  lieiis  and  iii<'-~.  s, 
resemble  tlit>  nil iss-i 'iv.  ri'd  bark  of  the 
y  are  built,  and  apparently  this  cover- 


liin'il  with 
spcfics  (»f 


Kti> 


siii-raie. 


make  \\^'  ( .f  adlii  -i  s  < 
(In.l  -lie  le  -Is  ..f  i, 

of  bird-  e.  .\  ere.l  ov  er 

MMI  thus  in.ide  to 

trees  on  wli'ch  i he 

ing  is  miuh'  "o  adle  re  by  mean*  of  some  adhesive  cement : 
but  fliai  this  1-  -ecri  ted  by  the  bird  itself  we  do  not  know. 
\Ve  infer,  nil  her  liian  know,  that  certain  s\ij,i;,.ws  tempir 
the  earlh  of  whii  ii  they  construct  tle  ir  le  -ts  with  their 
own  a<lhesive  secretions.  In  repinl  to  otlnr  cnsi>.s  our 
knowledge  is  more  positive.  The  chimnev-swallow  fastens 
its  simple  endls  of  twigs  sgainik  the  foiier  walls  of  • 


hollow  tree  or  the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  glm^  loeethcr. 
twig  by  twig,  the  nest  itself,  by  mean.'s  of  a  powerful  cement 
whi<di  it  sccn-tes  from  its  own  throat.  The  famous  ulible 
nests  of  tlie  little  Bornean  swift  \(  ''i!l,,cn!i<i  <ii,-iji!in>ia<.  fer- 
merly  supj)os<'d  to  be  n)ade  of  partly  digcstc*!  seaweed,  nxy 
now  known  to  Ik-  constructed  entirely  of  mucus.  Thi-M> 
nesl.s,  which  an-  placed  against  the  nn-ky  sidi-s  of  eave*,  kk 
.sha|)ed  sonietliing  like  a  section  of  a  shulh  w.  thin  cu|i.  un»l 
when  new  are  white  and  translucent.  They  darken  and  <ie- 
teriorate  with  age.  nests  which  have  liccn  used  lir;iii;iak;  s 
niuch  smaller  price  than  thos*'  which  are  [wTfcei  is  fre-li.  Fi>r 
other  nests,  SI  ,-  IU  ntino.  l)ic.t:t  M.  ("aI'i;  Titm'U  si:,  eh  .;  and 


for  further  information,  we  Hennie,  Tin-  Arrhiti 


AlVii/i  (I^mdon,  1X11 1 ;  Wood,  //omfi«  irilhnut  Ihtu'!.-  1.  II- 
don.  1HB.'>):  Davie.  Xfstnanil  Ktigx  nf  Surth  Antmrnn  Hinis 
(Columbus,  IH-^H);  Hendire.  Ai.'t-  Ihittorim  of  .\i,rth  Amtri- 
can  Birda  (Washington,  1682) ;  Newton,  A  Dictionarji  of 
JBMs  (London.  ie8»44).         Re?ind  bgr  F.  A.  Lorn 

Netherlands.  The  (Dutch.  De  NtdtHandtn,  Fr.  i>« 

I'lii/n- Hn/i)  :  u  kingdom  of  Western  Kuropie  :  situated  be- 
tween lats.  .V>  -lo  «i;d  ."i;!  N.  ami  Ions.  :t  '.M  ami  T  12 
K.  :  bonmhd  K.  by  (lerniany.  S.  by  Iteltriiim.  and  \N'.  and  N. 
by  the  North  Sea.whii-h  inilenis  the  coast  with  two  large  in- 
lets, tlie  Zuyder/ee  and  the  I'oilart  ;  area.  IS.fi-lfi  sip  miles. 
The  country  is  also  known  as  llullnnd.  but  Tin-  .\tthfr- 
hiH'1.1  is  its  oflicial  designation.  Il  has  a  number  of  i-<  l<iijie«, 
which  are  diviiied  itito  twn  groups,  the  Dutch  I'ji-I  Iiiiiiis> 
and  till'  Dutch  West  hulies,  Tlie  former  inrimhs  .la-.s. 
Madura.  Hali.  I,onilH>k,  liaiea.  Itiiliti'ii,  the  .M.ihu-c:,-, 
Timor.  .Sumntra.  Cehdies,  are!  parK  of  UorticM  jind  N.w 
(iuinc-a  ;  ana.  71!'.<i7l  sij,  niile-;  pop.  ;!1  l.lXMl,  Tin- 
Dutch  West  Indii  s  iiii  liidi  Duich  (iuiaiia.  or  Siirinnm  (sir 
(ii  lAS.\),  and  Curacjio;  area.  -lfi,4(!;{  sij.  miles;  |Mip.  ISO.OKJ. 
.\ll  these  colonies  are  treated  separately;  see  Java,  Ma- 
i>rRA.  etc. 

i'liifitiiiil  ynthire*. — As  the  name  indicates,  the  NethiT- 
lands  are  low  and  flat,  and  form  it.e  delta  <if  the  riM-rs 
Hhine.  Mans,  mid  Schi-Mt  :  tin  ri-  are  no  mountains,  but  the 
natura'ly  funned  -nndliaiiks  or  dunes  on  some  parts  of  tlir 
s<-acoHsl  atlain  a  <-oiisici(  rable  height.  The  country  is  iiilcr- 
se.  led  bv  the  nvers  nienlioiied  and  their  bnuiches.  thr 
W:i;il,  Yssel.  I.eek,  ami  \  cciit.  W  la-re  Ihi  se  are  l:.onl^n^l 
bvii;i.s  they  are  calle<l  griifhl .  or  hdvi  ii.  Hn>\  serve  for  in- 
ternal navigation.  .Moiig  S4)me  parts  of  the  s<-acti«st  ami 
along  all  the  rivers  there  have  U-en  i'onstru<-te«l  f<ir |>r<itec- 
ti.in  against  ituuulalion  huge  dikes,  HO  feet  liiirh.  lO  feet 
liroa<l  at  the  base,  some  of  Norwegian  granite,  Imi  tlie 
jcirity  of  (  lay  or  iM>at,  strengtlieneil  by  tinilxT  structun-s. 
Among  the  canals,  of  wlii<-h  there  ari'  i,!K)7,170  miles,  wrv- 
ing  partlv  for  iiniim»ge.  partly  for  conimunicati  iii.  lh' 
most  inifiortant  are  the  North  Uoi.i  am>  Can.vi,.  ihe  Ni  v.ii- 
Ska  Canal  (yv-  •'•)•  and  the  New  Waterway,  built  isTn 
connecting  Hotterdam  with  the  North  Si-a.  A  few  !ak.  -  hp 
found  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  but  Ujiaklcx 
Lakk:  iq.  v.),  tmttmAj  the  laiisMt  of  then,  was  dndnad  in 

1H,!<|  ,V>. 

fxc/eyv. — 'I'he  greater  part  of  the  country  is  cf  .illuTisI 
oriL'in;  miiicnils  an-  now  here  found,  cxeept  a  kind  of  clay 
Wi  ll  adiipled  for  t  lie-.  I irlck.  and  ] « -t tery .  aii<l  a  little  coat 
in  the  j)rovince  of  l.unburg,  where  the  mines  belong  t<  ■  the 
state, 

F/iiina. — .\ll  the  nniimils  found  in  Western  T'lirope  ari- 
in<lii.'enoiis  in  the  Netherlanils  ;  wolves  aiM'car  st  nietimes. 


but  only  dnrint:  wiiiter  and  in  the  sjiarselv  iulmi'it'd  dis- 
tricts; foxcs  are  plentiful ;  ml 

ijioiis.  and  ofieh  do  great  damage  by  burrow  ing  throucb  the 


I  tlie  sjia 
ibits  aiK' 


iti  t he  sinjij  V  re- 


riiii).-s.  Anioiu'  di'ii  e-lie  animals  the  cattle  rank  very  high, 
boili  as  milk  ].roduci-rs  and  for  their  excellent  meat.  The 
horses  are  big  and  strong;  the  Krisian  hor-e.  of  the  I'en-he- 
ron  tvpe.  is  niueh  s^aight  for  by  breeders,  as  are  al.sii  tie 
troiters  of  the  northern  provinces. 

rliiii'i'^, — The  climate  is  Icmperate  but  variiibic.  and 
generally  f.ir  fr..iu  picasjiiit.  Fevri-s  of  a  malarial  i  liurac- 
ter,  colds,  and  bronchial  and  pulmonary  atfeeiions  ari-  apt 
to  follow  on  the  siuldeii  changes  in  wimls  and  teniperaturv. 
The  <  oiinirj-  is  fairly  healthful,  howorer,  except  in  districts 
where  the  soil  IS  nwnbf,  as  in  moofa  of  the  proTioct «( 

Zealand. 

iSeiV. — .A  careful  estimate  shows  that  'M  jH^rcent.of  tie- pur- 
face  consists  of  troi'd  anil  'i  jier  cent,  of  mferie.r  elav  Und  : 
•|.")  per  I'cnt.  i-  poi.r  and  partially  reclaimed  sand,  ami 

fiillv 

18*5  |ier  cent,  is  covered  with  heath  or  other  growths  witbeui 
valtte.  Cooaidedng  the  nsas  to  whloh  the  soil  has  been  peti 
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wi-  fiii'l  that  2T'l  percent,  is  aralilo  Inml.  Xt'A  p««tiin»,s  1'7 
ganirii'-  Jiiiii  ort'hanls.  (5  |H»r  cent.  oi<iMi[HiHl  liy  Wiit<  r  ai.<l 
ruiids,  7  (KT  cent.  wiiiHllitiiil,  Hud  0  7  |M'rceiit.  cuvereii  witt> 
builrlin^s.  the  ri  iiuiirider  Iw  in;;  liiiiiii]hr.'Ved.  The  uiiculli- 
Vrtted  Iracls  arc  bt'cuniinir  h-*s  in  iiwn  Ihrmi^h  irriirnt  ion  nnd 
the  iitlrndiirtioii  of  better  fcrlili/ers;  but  nnirli  remninM  to 
Ik'  dune  in  llii*  dircftiun,  c>|»ceiully  in  the  provinces  (lehlur- 
land  and  r>renthe. 

Dii  txioiu. — The  ccHintry  is  divided  into  cloven  provinces, 
as  followa,  with  arw  ia  iquM  milM  and  powilatiaw,  l)ec. 
31,  IsJtH: 


rBOTUfcsa. 


Kortb  Brabant. . 

ft-M.-rljin.) 

S4iuth  Huiiaiiil. . 

Zealand  

Utrecbt  

KriMland  

0*«r]rawl......i 

Oromncen  


1  Ar—. 

•  R.r. 

I.OHO 

Bo{s-l»-duc  

7-F 

Amhfm  

(Kl 

WW.  lift 

Haarlem  

5-K 

1.1 'Kl 

l.lU.lill 

Tho  Hague  

<^K 

•.Mi;.-,"j;j 

Mliidfllmrg  

fK' 

Mi 

Utrwlit  

«  K 

«-o 

MH 

Zwolle  

4-U 

TM 

SM.nvi 

»-I 

1,093 

1  IN..M* 

8-1 

851 

lO-O 

vtjm 

*  RefiTpaoc  for  location,  am  map  of  Holland  and  Beli^um.  vol.  iv. 

Principal  Totrns,  trilK  Population  in  ISfiO. — Arnstenlftm 
(588,557)  is  tlie  capital :  The  Ungue  (2(>5.:f»H)  is  tho  seat  of 
the  gnv«>riitnpnt  and  the  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
The  other  towns  of  jjr«»ulest  ()optiliition  and  ini|M)rtAnce  are 
Rotterdam.  31!».S6«;  L'tn^ht.  1(W,(>4«:  (Jroningen.  68.7:J0: 
Haarlem,  64.h:M;  Arnhem,  57.34H ;  and  Leyden,  .'iCi.&lO  (see 
the  separate  articles  on  tlii»o  and  other  Dutch  towns). 

Piapitlation.~The  people  fonn  in  blood  and  langua^  a 
branch  of  the  Tentonio  raoe^  Thajr  are  characterizMl  espe- 
cially by  indiutty,  psneveimnoe,  oaudoiuneas,  frugality, 
■crupulous  eleao1ineM,and  a cerlalii  ledalenese  of  manner;); 
they  are  prosperous  and  contented,  and  their  wealth  is  quite 
MiMlly  distribute*!.  On  Dec.  31,  1809.  the  population  was 
S.103.6S4  (2.')20,380  males  and  2;S8:}.544  females).  The  aver- 
age demitv  |ier  square  mile  was  408;  it  was  greatest  in  the 
Monnoaof  s  uth  HoUand ^M)  and  least  in  Drcnthe  (144). 
Inl88§the  (H.piilatwm  WW  oiTiaad  as  to  religious  denomi- 
utioB  follows:  ifliRjm  Protostanta,  l.t»U7»  BonMO 
CUholka,  1I7;B74  Habrewa,  and  SljOM  of  oUmt  danomina- 
tiona.  Itt  me  nme  rear  the  Dumber  ot  forrigaars  in  the 
Ketherteodt  «m  48^,  of  whom  28.787  wm  Qennans,  18.- 
697  Belgian*,  1 J98  Ftanoh,  1^  Britbh,  and  788  Swiss. 

Jttdu»trit$  tmi  /VeAief  ion*,— Agrioultnre  flouri^es  most 
in  Friasland  (vkera  tke  fliwat  oattto  ars  reare<I),  North  Hol- 
land, and  parts  of  OelderUnd  and  Limburf^.  Kye,  barley, 
and  wheat  ace  the  chief  (»roals  prmluccd,  but  fruit  and  vege- 
tables  form  a  latse  item  of  ex|M>rt>  c8|>ccially  to  England. 
Potatocc,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  beetnwi  am  alto  staple 

{trodootsk  The  nisbig  of  flowar^ndbe  baa  been  esniad  on 
or  centuries,  and  is  aWl  the  leading  famndi  of  Horieulture 
in  the  Netherlands.  Baarlem  is  the  center  of  this  industry, 
and  in  its  vicinity  may  be  tseen  miles  of  floweP^Mds  ootitain- 
ing  all  varieties  of  the  tulip,  croeuN  hyacinth,  etoi  In  18M 
and  1630  the  "  tulipoinania,"  an  insane  spconlatlon  in  tare 
varietie*  of  the  tulip,  made  its  apnearanee  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  in  all  the  lar)^  cities  regular  tulip  exchanges  were 
established,  where  bulbs  were  dealt  in  at  fabulous  prices, 
and  where  thousands  of  persons  ruined  themsolres  in  their 
efforts  to  se<Mirc  some  special  spccimensL  Gardening  has 
naobed  a  hi^^h  degree  of  perfection,  and  even  in  the  cities 
Una  garden  plots  are  often  found  attached  to  the  reeidenoes 
of  the  well-to-do. 

Of  manufactui-es.  the  most  im|>ortntit  arc  cheese  (Rdam, 
Room,  and  North  Holland  generally),  ^in  (Schiedam,  Kot- 
terdam).  chocolate  and  cim'uji  (Wccsp,  L'trechl,  Uottenlani). 
potteries  (Delft.  Maeslricht i,  li-i.  ii-  f liois-le-duc,  Ilelniond), 
cariM't.s  (Deventer),  refine«l  i  Amsterdam,  Rottortlam), 
long-stemmed  clay  pipe*  ((ioudu).  beet-gucar,  potato-starch 
(Oroninp'iii.  and  coiion  pooils  (Ilengelo,  Twcnlhe). 

The  fl«hcrit>s  have  .somewhat  declined,  but  contribute  still 
a  large  amount  to  the  national  wealth ;  herring, cod, salmon, 
tarbot,  and  Bnchuvi<>s  nn>  taken  on  the  cowAt,  and  0)rti(ers 
amfoond  in  the  waters  xnrroiuKlinir  and  inlerseeting  the 
province  of  z<  nlnnd.  Over  ->.'*.iKHi.(M)0  herrings  are  annually 
taken  in  ih<  /  lyder  Zee  alom-.  and  the  total  number  of 
oysters  produced  in  lt^il7  was  4<).(KM>. 

Commrrrr. — In  the  prineipal  seaports  (Amstenlam.  Rot- 
terdam, ilarlingen,  and  the  lielder),  a  large  part  of  the 


population  follows  the  sea  for  a  livelih'HxI.  The  commence 
of  t hi- l  ount ry,  al  one  time  the  nii»sl  inijioiiant  in  iho  world, 
h(us  declined  (•i)n>iileral)ly,  but  is  still  exlen.-ive  and  nrii\e. 
It  is  prini'i|iully  carrli-*!  on  with  the  Dutch  colonic?;,  (ireat 
Britain,  the  louiitriesun  the  Ballic.and  the  L'.S.  Iti  IWilMlio 
value  <if  iniiKirts  Hinounteil  to  l.JI  16.000, 000  florin.-.  "T  guild- 
ers and  the  exports  to  l..>s:t.0O0.(XJ0.  the  iniport.s  ffmi  the 
U.  S.  Ixnng  worth  •J1t7.1<>0.0<X)  florins  and  the  exports  to  the 
U.  S.  («).7«H(,(HN»  (1  llorin  =  i|;0.40).  In  thai  vear  n,HK\  ves- 
m  I>  of  Ji.  l07,7-!«t  Ions,  of  which  :!.2»i7  of  a.:t.5J.liK)  tons  were 
l)nli  li,  i  nli  reil  thi'  Dutch  |H.rls,  while  11,07-  vi>ssels  of 
!t.:i!iJ,ii^J  I:  ri-  (Dm.  ]i.  of  ^.l^il .i)-,".!  tnnsi  cleared.  The 
iner<  liiint  niiiriiie  at  llie  end  of  1S!»|J  ini  luile<l  sailing 
vessels,  w  ith  s4,(iiMi  tMniiuire,  and  VsZ  steamers, of 'j;!!;,  1 1"*  ti.ns. 

Kflnrdtiiin. — Ko\ir  Ulliverslt ii  s,  ihoM'  of  l.cvden  ifMiinded 
in  l.'>7'i).  (ironingen  (1014).  Utn-i  lit  iKhltii,  ami  Ani-I.  iilauj 
( 16;t2».  all  conferring  degrees  in  law ,  nn  ili<  ine,  phihisophy, 
and  letters,  are  atlendi'd  bv  alioul  .J.iKki  simients,  and  are 
favorably  known  abroad.  "I'he  medium  and  lower  grade  of 
instruction  is  proviih  i!  uii  a  very  liberal  m'ule,  and  all  the 
Schools  are  unsectarian.  In  IH'.ll-lhJ  there  wen?,  lH>Ki<leK  pro- 
fevsiunal  and  teclinnal  institutions,  38  secondary  s<-h(M)|!t, 
with  4.IS35  jjujiil.s,  4,',".»2  elemeutarv  schotils  ('2.07f(  public, 
with  45f<,730  pupils,  and  1,:516  priva'tc.  with  •J(Ht.:wi;i  j;ii|ii|s), 
and  003  infant  schoids,  of  which  i:iO  were  pidiJic,  with  2;i,- 
421  pupils, an<l      nrivate.  w  ith  70.187  pupils. 

Goremmenl. — Tiie  covernment  i»  a  constitutional  and 
hereditarv  monarchy.  The  nngning  dyna-'ty  is  the  House  of 
Orange-N'itssau.  now  extinct  in  the  dire<.-t  male  line.  The 
national  legislature  consists  of  two  branches,  the  First  and 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States-Ueneral.  The  First  Clmmber, 
of  fifty  deputies,  is  chosen  by  the  provincial  states;  the 
term  o^  ofllce  is  nine  years,  about  one-third  retiring  every 
third  veer.  The  Second  Chamber,  of  100  deputies,  is  chosen 
directly  by  males  over  thirty  years  of  age,  wno  pay  a  ceruin 
amount  in  taxes;  the  term  is  four  years,  all  ntiring  to- 
gether. The  exeoutive  power  vest*  solely  In  the  sovereign ; 
the  legislative,  jointly  on  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature; 
but  the  First  Chamber  lacks  the  right  of  introducing  or 
amending  bills.  The  presidents  of  both  chambers  are  ap- 
|M>intc4l  by  the  sovereign  from  among  the  members.  Tne 
cabinet  c<'>nsi8ts  of  the  following  departments:  (1)  Foreign 
Affairs,  (2)  Interior,  (3)  Jnsticc.  (4)  Marino,  (5)  Pinances, 
War,(^  Waterways,  Cnmnu  n  e,  and  Indnst^,  (8)  Colo- 
nies; the  ministers  aie  apiiointed  by  the  aoversign;  they 
may,  but  usoallT  do  not,  belong  to  either  of  tne  eban- 
bers.  The  proTinces  are  governed  by  royal  oonmiiiaiiei, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign;  and  each  provlnee  baa  ita 
provincial  legistatnre  (provmtiatt  sfolsnx  elected  the 
same  eketon  «h«  have  the  right  to  eleet  the  membert 
of  tbe  Second  Chamber.  The  foreRunent  of  the  eitita  ia 
vested  in  a  mayor  (Burgtmtetitr),  a  board  of  asscisors 
( Welkondera),  and  a  common  oonncil  (<7enisenlsraad)i,  tba 
members  of  the  last-named  body  being  elected  bjr  a  class  of 
electors  paying  less  taxes  than  tbe  electars  for  the  Second 
Chamber. 

TbersisnelHidingarmyof  73,0(10  men;  the  navy  consisted 
in  IMOof  18  modem  sbipe  (and  5  under  const  met  ion),  and 
wveral  older  tessehi.  maaned  by  61,800  offluurs  and  men.  In 
1900  tbe  puUie  debt  amoonted  to  ].llW,78MfiO  florins;  in 
1808  the  receipts  148t881,7tl8  florins,  and  expmditune, 
190,108.080. 

.ATisfory.— Tbe  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries  denoted, 
when  first  spoken  of  in  history,  the  whole  plain  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Anlennes  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  comprised  not  only  the  present  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  also  Ilelgiurn  and  the  ii(>rlhcrnnio««t  imrts 
of  France.  It  was  inhabited  by  three  distinct  though 
kindnnl  tribes — the  Fuisi.ixa  (9.  t*.)  to  the  N.,tho  Batavians, 
of  (terman  Stock,  in  the  ccnti  r.  and  the  Belgw,  of  Gallic 
slock,  to  the  S.  The  Ikdga-  were  subjugated  by  Cmar;  the 
Hatnviatia  were  at  first  allies  of  Itome,  but  after  the  tinsiic- 
cessful  attempt  of  Claudius  Civilis  in  67  A.  D.  to  unite 
the  Batavian  communities  into  an  nri^n!/.<-d  empire,  they 
too  were  oonqnered  by  the  Humans;  the  Fi  i'-ians  sulnnitted 
after  repe^ea  defeats  and  rebellions.  In  :i'>7 1  li<  Itatavians 
are  spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  of  Strassborg  against  the  Germans,  and  im  displaving 
great  valor;  but  after  this  time  their  name  disapp4>ar«  from 
history.  The  Bolgie  gave  way  to  the  Franks;  the  Saxons 
pusheil  onward  from  the  E..  and  in  alliance  with  the  Fri- 
sians opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  I'ranks.  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  great  Fruiikish  empire  under  the  Carlo- 
Tingians  tbe  whole  plain  was  incorporated  and  the  popula- 
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tion  rhrifitinni^pi! ;  luit  by  th.?  iliviiiion  of  the  f^nifiire  of 
(.■tiarKim»;:i\i'  tli'_'  cciuitry  wji-  iliviiletl.  the  soutli<'rii  i>itrt 
falling,'  tM  Kruiici',  the  central  to  l-i'thrtnpia,  «n<1  tin;  north- 
ern til  < iiTiiuiiiy,  arul  for  (•••iitiincs  \\„'  .liiTi  riTit  p.irts  f.  ;- 
lowt-d  tlh'  ihiTi.T.'nt  ticslinie*  "f  Mn-  nuitji  Uwlies  to  wiiali 

llU'V   Ik  IuIIl;!'"!.      Mrnliw  ilil!',    I  hf   ffiullll  syst**!!!  (Jflt  «  f<M)|- 

hold  in  ttn-  r.ii.nlry.  I  tii  ki  •  1.  irn  v.  IfniliHnt,  Litnlnirf;,  LilX- 
cmtmrt: ;  i-. -h:!!-..  Art^ii^.  l-'liiriiii  r>.  H^lu'tini:  liish<iprir!<. 
Mp'  hlill.  It  n-i-hl .  rt  I',,  wi  r-  fiTimii.  :in'l  tin'  rinnolj-  |»i«iU(iti 
cf  thi' '  iiuiii rv  ii;iii!f  1  (cii'liil  |..r-i-  t'.p'ri-  jH-tKli'lit  i)f 
thcriivu]i/r  iiii[i>riiil  ],i\vrr  Inn-  Ihiiii  v  w  inii' rise,  (hi 
the  M'fpT  hitiiil.  til,,  sit  I,, it  |i  .11  .iM  till'  .T-an  :ui.l  tlip  mouth* 
oftlir.-i'  jrri  a"  riviT-  t.i  1 1 .ii:tiii  rt'f.  and  flourishiii(i; 

cit  ii-s  ^'ii'W  uj  uthl  siii  i'i 'iui-1.  '  I  I  hrin^'  l  ■  fs  witli  stri»ng  forti- 
ti  atii'iis.  I'\  a  miiniii.:!  tJif  couiitHdip  i>f  KlfilnliTx  bfOttluo 
(iiiitr.l  t.i  liiiriruiiily  111  |.iS4,  anil  Mih-^'tjiicutly  thf  Hurfrun- 
tliik.  s  >ui  (  .  r.lni,  iiiirtly  l>y  fon-f,  partly  by  oraft.  in 
puHiirii^'  j.iisM-,-:,'!!  .1?  till  \sh'ili-  I'tmntrv,  whii'li  ;;i.'V  j;ov- 
erin»ii  well.  Hv  aiioUu  r  luarriagi'  liu"  N<-ith«'rlaini-*,  with  the 
other  liiiruniiiliaii  il(>tiiitii<>ti<<.  aunt>  iiit<'  ttir  pMssi-s-inn  of 
fhf  hotisp  i)f  i{ap-<tuirK  in  1477.  By  iho  cIuimuii  of  t'lmrle* 
\'.'s  empire  betwi-i-n  .\u^tria  and  SjMiin  the  Netherlands  fell 
t(i  S|i.iiri.  and  it  Wf»<  n  i;i:f«\  «in«»*<!Uet!cf  of  tins  coinhiiiii- 
lii.ti.  -<:■  fftt^il  in  ulti.  r  f'--|ii  I i--,  rljjiL  ill.-  Ihitrh  r- ■.•iiii.'.!  tli.  ir 
full  siiiiiv  in  the  ii>;w  €<>aia»ri:L'  li  \vm>  ..pi'in  .!  up  iiy  th.- 
di-.rov..Tv  .  .f  America  and  the  estubli-hiii. m  .  .f  i  tj.  S|i;itiiur.  l> 
in  the  K,.i-t  Indies.  On  the  whule.  it  uiis  n -t  tuu' li  th.- 
intcr..-sts  ..(  th..  rw.i  I'.nititri.'^  whi.'ii  rt.'i-li.'.l  n-  th.-  iliiTiTvut 
ehnracler  •  .f  ilir  ).i''i[ilt'  nii. I  its  ru'..  r.  'I'lu'  Kkh  in m ati.  .s  i.y,  f.  j 
hadmaili-  »  iir.'iniii;jri'-si..u  and  viircaii  «  ti|i'l\  iii  tlu'  Nct(n'r- 
lands,  ftii.l  Hliiilji  11.  .I.'t- riiiiiu.il  I.I  ri...t  i;  ..nv  III  l.V>i> 
War  bn-ki,'  >iul.  r!ir  <aliriit  |ii.inl'  <>f  Ilir  si  riii:L,'li'  \\<  Vf  thr 
fdriuiit i. ■!!  lit  I'tn  i  ht  (.Jan. 'iii,  L'lTlt,  <if  n  uuinu  l»  tvvrt-ii  tin- 
scvi-u  tiitrtlirrii  [ir.ivinces,  Holland.  /.I'lil/tinl.  rirt»cht,  Fries- 
laiid.  (iriiiiliiiri  ii,  I 'v'.Ty8,*el,  and  (fCltiiThiuil,  mid  The  rtn-i^g- 
nitioii  l.y  .•>i>ii:ii  this  union  by  the  firimsii.;'i-  ..f  t^.-lve 
years  ooneluded  in  lOOW.  (For  further  dcluilN  (fn- 
articles  on  MAROARtrr  of  Parna,  Alva  (Di  kk  of),  .Luis 
(Do.N)  OF  Austria,  Farxese.  the  S|i«nish  governors,  nu.l 
SVii.LiAX  lie  Xassac  and  Mavrice,  fouvr  of  Na^sh-,  ihr 
Dtiti  li  le.i<l.'r?i.>  By  the  IVaee  of  Westphnlia  :U>lst  tiit; 
ilidi').ond<-ii(  ij  (,f  th'.-  ri'|ial>lir  -if  tlir  I'liili'd  I'mvim  rs  «as 
formally  neknow  li-<li;' li.  whi).'  thr  s.iiLtlnTti  j.ri.vinti-s. 
nearly c>orr«»ii<iiiiliiis  Ui  thr  [ircvcut  kiuirilum  i/f  l«l^iuin, 
remaine<l  with  <],nui  nwi  withm  tii.-  Ivniimii  Catholic 
("hurrli.  Till'  [ii'i .s[i.-ri; y  .if  liir  y.niui:  ^tjiti-  Was  pro<liirii>us, 
and  tit  manliiue  atlatni  it  ~hiif.-d  «i'ti  Kiitflaml  the  su- 
premacy of  the  world.  It  I  ru-hnl  the  S]»Biiiariis  mul  nc- 
quirtil  fKKWi's.sions  in  Amenvtt  und  the  East  Iti'lies.  It 
<  li.M  ki  ii  ih.>  l'..ri  ucuesc  and  several  times  defeated  the  Rng- 
lisli.  AfiiT  th.-  1)11- Up  of  Uootlwin  Sands  (Nov.  IKi'i)  its 
Kdinir;il,  N'au  'i'r.>iii|i.  imraile*!  a  broom  at  his  nmsthend 
alitUg  I  he  Kn:,-;i-li  roast  as  n  token  that  he  hful  sweiit  the 
Channel,  and  m  .luiir.  liUu.  !).-  Ruyter  siiil.-.l  up  -ihe  Tlianies 
ami  bl<K  k(iii.-(i  till  |.i.rt  of  London.  In  th.-  Hiltie  also  the 
N'.  t  h.-riauils  in  rum,-  iMTfrot  rua-'.  h\  t  li.-  ['.  jn-e  of  I'opou- 
htt^ieti  tttkk)i,  «hii:  h  ki-pl  the  liikUj.-  wit.  is  ,  p.-ii  for  r>uti-h 
trade;  and  at  tin- same  time  that  llivv  a.  ; uullv  !i.  1  I  m  their 
han<ls  the  eoiinn-  ri  of  the  world.  th<  ir  jk  hi.  ,  ..-Kn-nts  in 
pliiloliijrv,  the»)loL''.,  natural  nhilosophy,  and  art  ^ine<l  the 
admiration  of  all  Kur  ■]  i .  'I  heir  resistantt  to  the  iirrotrnuoe 
of  lifiuis  X IN'.  WHS  th-  .r  L'l.-atesi  glory.  (Itetaii--  .it  tliis 
conti-s!  will  1m>  foiinil  in  tin-  )irti<deson  Lot  is  .\IV..  William 
OF  N'as^-^ai-.  Tlrknxf..  etc.)  After  that  fieriiMl  the  impor- 
tance of  the  r<-pul)lic>fnt<liiallv  decreased,  nut  Iwausi-  its  ac- 
tivity anrl  prosperity  really  <lecliMed,  but  siinplv  iM-cause  it 
was  5upers»-deJ  by  "Eii^'laiid  ;  and.  when  in  I  TM',',  K  d  by 
jealousy  and  considering  the  opport  uiiit  \  j;o«h I  on  account 
of  the  .\meriean  Kevolution.  it  dc  l.it  d  war  against  Kiig- 
land,  its  maritime  jw  vm  r  r^  i  -  i-,  .  .!  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  Meaiiwliiii.-,  two  j>arlies  had  dcvelofk-d  in 
the  interior  jHditics  of  the  slate— tuie  aiming  to  raise  the 
n(f\w  of  the  sta<lthol<ler  into  royally  and  make  it  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  <lrain:e-N'assau.  while  the  other,  the 
so-calleil  "  |>Blriots,"  strove  to  abtilish  it  altogether  and  es- 
tablish a  pure  republic.  When  in  the  winter  of  !Tf>4  the 
French  army,  after  conouering  the  .Spanish  Xetherlamls. 
enlen'd  the  territory  of  ttie  I'uiie^l  IV  vn;.  ..s.  it  was  hailed 
Viy  tho  patriots;  the  stadtliolder.  Wiitiam  V..  ded  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Bii;u\ian  re[)ubiic  was  proclaimed  May  H?. 
17f-').  Tho  country  jiani  dear,  however,  for  its  new  consti- 
tution, which.  niore<">ver.  whs  changed  several  times  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  NaiH>Jt!<jD.  In  ItH)6  the  Netherlands 
WM  made  «  kiogdon  under  Louis  Bonaparte  (tin  kingdom 


'  of  Holland^;  in  1810  it  was  ir.cnriwjratcd  witli  I'ranee. 
M>-rtnwiiili-  tile  state  of  its  tinatiri  s  tiad  hcr.iii:-  ■.n';>rly  do»- 
Iii'nit.',  The  Con(fre*s  of  X'iriiiiu  cstaMi-lmi  till-  kiiijpioni 
..f  lloil/iiid  onc«  m«.re,  gi.w  t)u'  crown  i..  '!'it  lii-ii^-  of 
Orange- .Nassau,  and  joined  the  fonu.r  ."Spanish  Netiicr- 
land.s  with  it.    This  la»t  mea«ur«'  p.r..v,-.i  a  u.  w  smrce  of 

j  troiibh".  The  <M««if  h^^rri  )>r<n-inc«!(  *t!re  a^ru  uitural.  lionian 
(";i[h..lii-,  and  Fri  iu  h  or  Kliuiish  s|>oaking.    The  discrep- 

I  arirv  bi-f.*.in  t  h.-  tu..  ].arls  ..f  the  new  state,  l-.-fh  in  ]«iht- 
li.'iil  liiIiTrsl-.  anil  in  national  riuirai  t.-r,  «a-  -i  nali'uhl* 
tliat  when  111  Isoii  tlic  ~iu;hi.-ni  provitn-.N  r..-.-  Ui;<i  r.li-l- 

;  lion  the  great  p..»,-rs  ..f  Kur.iln-  iinn.niial- 1\  ii-^:!!.  !  ".i 
the  seiMiration,  and  th.-  kinL;d..iii  <>f  lir.i.oii  m  «« 
erectetl,  though  not  until  niu.  li  liio.i  l  atid  in  r.  nii  iii-y  werv 
s»juandered  )iy  the  att. mpt- i  f  tin-  King  of  Hoiiami  at  maili- 
tmniiii,'  Ills  ^.  V, nun.  tit.  Thi-  revolutionary  movt-inent  of 
lb4ts  liually  11.  i  M-iMtii-'i  -.ouu-  i  lumge  in  a  literal  direction 
in  the  const  it  ut  ii  -n.  umlrr  t  li-adership  t>f  .1.  U.  Tlmrbi^kc 
(17t*?*-l?*73i,  and  siiH'c  :liiit  tmi.'  further  pnigri's?*  has  been 
nia  ir  m  all  .lirectioiis  t.  ^anl  a  more  enlightelietl  jiolicT. 
The  frniii  lii>.  hn*  been  < .  iii-i.  I.  ral/iv  i'\tend»-d,  existing  laws 
have  ti'-.-u  ain.-iniiil  in  a  ii:i  ri-  lii>i-nil  spirit,  and  nianv 
rtittterial  iiiij.rov .  m.  m  ■■  (railvniN^,  .iinal>.  eio  have  bwn 
tna.iv-.  In  IHTi  a  i  .intli<  l  an.-,  «;r|i  tlu  Sultan  "f  Atjili. 
on  the  islaud  of  Sumutni.  \>  h-.  cr.-w  uni.-ii.sy  under  the  Dutch 
siipi-i-macy.  Thisrt'voli  d.- \ .  1.  ip.-d  iri'o  a  tedious  war.  which 
.  I  .St  I  he  mother  country  va?t  suths  of  money  and  luuiiy  live*. 
.  Nt  riii.ki  ASD8,  The,  in  the  Appendix. 
I'i.r  till-  langiiage  and  literature  of  the  Netherlands, «« 
In  n  H  1. AMU  .viiE  and  Dt  Tci!  LrrERATt  RE. 

llini.toi.ii  u-KV. — Wagl'naar,  Vadirtnud^rht  JfiKton't  (-41 
vols..  .\iusi,.raam.  1770);  .1.  L.  .M.-tU-y.  Tfif  Kim  •.;  r'.r 
Jh.trh  J,'>i'>i/!ir  {!{  Vols.,  lN.'i<;i.  T/ir-  /li-t'iry  of  the  i.'i>t>'l 
S,thprUin<l.<  \^  VI. is.,  lsn<>-n:i.  .(lui  'I'll,  Lift  timl  Ih  \;h  -/ 
JriJin  of  Jii.riii  i  . '</  I'J  v.. Is..  lsT4'  :  .1.  I  .  lU  ,T4)iigc,  iitAchtt' 
dfnit  inn  h,t  y,  liiyiiinthihi'  Z'linzeii  i  ."i  js..  Haarlem, 
18.'>H-fl2) ;  .1.  L.  Ti  rwrn.  yA  '  A'.Kf ;A-  <h>-  Xtdrrliindrn 
i'j>)n;i.-f,  It!  in  ri'ks  nni   iiiiar  i!i   nntii'ir  f/rlftk'tndt 

srhi'hltrnchiiyt:  i;-iirl,irn  (^8  vols..  Gouiia.  1?<,VMW):  J.  de 
It.  IS.  )i  Kemper,  trr.-.  h  ir  denu  VUnJieierlanJ  tut  is.i"  (4  rots,, 
Attitttenlam,  187;i-75).  J.  K,  I'laxtex. 

Nets  and  Netting:  textun  s  inmle  by  thread*  or  conli 

crossing  one  another  and  knottetl  at  tho  points  of  inler««c- 
tion  s<i  as  to  keep  the  shai*  and  size  «)f  tlieir  ojh-ii  nieslicit. 
Fisliing-nel#  are  the  most  common  iuKtanco  of  the  stout*r 
kinds  of  net,  although  these  are  made  of  many  degrees  of 
Hneiuss,  and  of  many  different  materials  In  the  decora- 
tive arts  and  in  costume  nti  has  been  use<l,  in  Kurojie  and 
in  the  EjLst,  for  fabric*  of  colored  thread  ami  of  elaborate 
design,  and  as  u  gn>uiid  u|M)n  which  can  b«  .sew  n  8prig»  and 
flowers  cut  from  lace.  It  is,  however,  more  cf'Uimonly  us«i 
for  the  making  of  fringes,  eilgings,  liag*,  coverings  for  the 
hair,  and  "  tidies  "  or  "  antimaca.ssar.s.''  For  (he.s*.  i)ur|'^)ses 
a  strong  and  fine  cord  is  commonly  used,  often  of  silk.  The 
nut  i»  (>ft«n  of  very  elaboraU}  pfttu'm.  and  daruing  or  nmplt 
fonns  of  «mbroid«i7  an>  iiwd  to  make  it  •till  mm  dcconp 
tivc. 

The  term  is  much  used  also  for  o|)en-tnesh  fabrics,  which 
are  not  true  net,  b»-cause  not  kiiotttnl  where  the  threadti 
cH'ss.  Thus  inos4|uito-net  is  merely  a  %'ery  coarse  and  oynn 
i;au/.e.  In  ornamental  art.  too,  the  work  done  by  pulling 
I  out  thn'iids  nnd  stitching  Itack  othem  in  CHinbric  or  lawn, 
I  so  Its  to  piWuco  drawn  vork  or  cut  vwk,  i»  Boinetimes 
called  net.  Rcweu.  Stvioii. 

Ketiiiks:  tba  nama  giren  in  Japan  to  the  elaboralalf 
ear««d  twttona  or  knon  of  metal,  wood,  or  ivorr  naod  in 
attaehinK  the  tobaceo-ipondi  or  other  light  article  to  the 
lielt.  Artiste  formerlT  vied  with  each  other  in  the  mimite 
paina  Uiej  took  to  make  these  ne/iHkt$  marvela  of  intricate 
workmanship.  Euroneaiu  apply  the  name  to  all  miniatnte 
carvings  in  ivorj'  of  .lapan<-si'  wr  Eastfni  workmanship. 

Nettenient.  Ai.fru<  I  kvni  ois  ;  juuriiaiist  and  iiistorian ; 
b.  in  Paris,  France,  l  ily  .'J,  IHtVi.  After  lompli-ting  his 
education  at  tho  College  K'  ilin.  he  liogan  in  IWlMo  publish 
rritiif>it»  inthe  journal  L'  I'ln  r,  r\,  I,  saui  f.r  inatiy  \-:irs  he 
wrote  for  that  and  other  iM  ri..iii<-als.  lie  wa.»  an  unlent 
Cfi'tioli.  and  legitimist,  atjii  thr. -a^'hout  the  troubled  year? 
from  1S30  to  l.'v'iO  he  rt  v,.luti-lv  uiaiiitaiiuHl  this  position. 
After  the  Hevolution  .  f  1S4m  fi.  founded  L'Opinion  Pu- 
Uiquf.  a  journal  inirtiil.  ii  to  In-lp  the  restoration  of  the 
grantison  of  Charles  X.    Aft^r  the  rii\ifi  ,r,'t>i.t  of  Pec.  8, 

im5l,  this  was  guppreMed,  and  .Setteraent  wa«  thrown  into 
piiBon.  After  hia  ralaaae  be  wrote  for  a  time  tar  the  Heme 
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Contempftrfthu.  find  afti'r  IS-'sS  t^ilited  La  Semainr  dtM  fa- 
rnilh*.  l)uriii]t»  all  thusr  yrars  ho  hud  been  producing  also  ii 
series  of  liistonoil  works,  wliirh,  even  if  they  cnn  iiH  he 
called  ])rtrtisiin  in  tmie.  rell>'ri  vi-ry  cle«rlv  their  antlKir's 
njiinii'lis.     Ainnnp  llii'Si>  were  llixloirt  ilt  ]a  rt'inhilion  dt 

JuiUrt  /.s',?'m'-!  vols..  :  Sui/'-r  fl  /loH  lf  »iii>i(\HAi}:  Vie 
t!r  .M>inf-Tfirrisf.  tie  /Vroirc  ;  l's4:i ;  M  ed.  iy:2) ;  Jlenri  de 
Fnnifr.  it<\  li  vols.,  t84<'>j :  h'/uJ>n  i:n!\>j)ieti  «ur  le*  giron- 
ditis  I  lH4.'<i ;  fyft  r^vr>>iifi(,n  rrunr'ii.if  ( 1S4S) ;  Hialoire  dt  la 
littlra'ure  franni inr'  nt/>i,-<  hi  l\i:nl'Mirii!itiu  \;i  vols.,  1852) ; 
Hiitf'iire  (if  la  /i/!i'Tiiliiri  fniri(;tntieiiuus  la  royautt  dt  Ju- 
xllrt  (2  vnl-.,  lsr>4;  Jd  eiiliir;;eil  ed.  Ib58);  Souvenirs  df  la 
fi-sfiinniiioii  \,iHM);  luniju-lf  d' Alyr  <.\i*!^fi\:  KiMoiris 
hi  llf^hnualion  (8  \tA>..  I'-tW  71).  "Hesides  (liesr  liirgcr 
works,  ho  wrote  numerous  |wim[i!ilets  and  si'veriU  vvisrks  on 
the  history  of  the  Parisiiii>  |iriS',  of  whieh  tlie  most  intcrest- 
ins  if^  fjtitdfn  rrth//itf»  .^11  r  !■  imUh  lim  niin'in  (2  scries.  2d 
ed.  1S43-4*;:'.  Wcrthy  of  nientiisn  hIso  is  his  I"/'/'  dr  .U'ultuur 
(It  la  H'whejucqmiin  (Mihti;  2<i  cd.  D. 
in  I'ar;^.  Nov.  15,  1860.  A.  K.  Maksii. 

Nettle  [O.  Enjf.  itetth  :  O.  II.  Germ,  nezzila  >  Mod. 
Germ.  «e*»u'J ;  imy  one  of  many  plunln,  mostly  co»'ertHl 
more  or  le«  denw-ly  with  iK^iwmous  stinijinK  hnirs.  They 
belong  to  the  family  Urtirnr»$,  And  nuwtly  to  the  gcniw 
Vrtiea.  There  aro  over  thirty  sjiccies,  maiiy  of  which  are 
tropical,  some  of  the  latter  having  severe  aiiH  even  danger- 
ous stinging  powers.  The  stalks  of  some  kinds  abound  m  a 
strong  fiber,  which,  especially  in  Asia,  has  a  considerable 
use  in  the  arts.  The  common  nettle-fiber  is  employed  like 
hemp  in  Italv.  This  species  {Crlica  dioim)  is  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe.  Its  young  shoots  make  an  excel- 
lent potherb,  anel  when  older  are  sometimes  put  into  beer. 
The  most  common  stinging  nettles  of  the  Kastern  U.  S.  are, 
liesides  the  above,  the  V.  ureru,  also  Europcvin,  C  charruB- 
drycildea  and  grufih'x.  find  Lnporti'n  eanademia.  The  false 
nettle  of  the  U.  S.  i>  Hnhmirni  (■ylindriea,  a  stingleas  herb. 
The  so-called  Dead-nettle  iq.  v.)  is  not  a  nettle  at  all.  In 
the  East  Indies  the  Neilgherry  nettle,  Girardinia  palniata, 
OM  ol  the  most  actively  stinging  "f  the  true  nettles,  yields 
«n  flatoelkni  lllier,  which  brin^  s  hi^di  ]>nee  m  Kn^dnnd. 

Revised  by  C  uaklks  E.  Bkssby, 

Mettle-rash,  or  Hires  (in  Lat.  uritenria):  an  inflaminv 
tory  afle<'ti*m  of  the  skin  with  ellusiun,  causinf:  elevntions 
of  the  size  of  a  |iea.  or  larger.  These  wheals  sre  pale,  or 
p«le  with  a  red  margin,  or  red,  or  pale  with  a  small  vesicle 
IS  the  center.  The  disease  is  generally  of  an  acute  char- 
acter ;  the  elevations  develop  qait«  sud'denijr  Had  disa{>pear 
after  hours  or  days.  Frequentljr  tbejr  raturo,  and  some 
people  do  not  lose  the  pretUsposition  for  many  jeara,  Thejr 
roar  return  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  vwmf  day  or 
two,  without  necessarily  having  anything  in  oommon  with 
inl«rinitlent  fever.  I'lie  cause  of  this  condition  is  cithar 
|o<-h1  or  systemic,  .\inonf  the  local  causes  are  rontact 
with  notths,  from  which  It  hM  its  name;  the  intl  n  riceof 
insects;  a  hot  bath;  the  SUD;  and  mechanical  and  chemical 
iulluences  of  different  kinds.  In  pnNlis(iose<l  tH>rsons,  pres- 
wan  with  the  finger,  friction,  or  irritatioQ  as  by  a  subcuta- 
vetna  injection  of  an  indifferent  fluid,  «•  anfficient  to 
produce  it.  Among  the  systemic  causes  are  3ubsianet  '< 
which  irritate  the  nerves  of  tbs  l>loo<l-vcssels  or  of  the 
digestive  or  gonito-urinary  organs:  ceriAia  articles ol  food, 
such  as  chanifmgne,  beer,  sausage,  strawberries,  ntspbcr- 
rifs,  currants,  oysters;  medicines,  such  as  quinine  or  cod- 
liver  oil.  The  n.-currt  iice  of  menstruation,  the  application 
«if  leeches  to  the  womb.  et»'.,  are  causes  which  haveVK"en  ob- 
served. At  times  the  condition  can  be  traced  to  no  cause, 
and  then  a  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  must 
be  assumed  to  pri)duce  it.  Frequently,  therefore.  It  sets  in 
with  a  chill  or  with  fever,  and  it  is  always  aecom}>anied  by 
itching  and  burning.  Treatment,  although  simple,  is  not 
always  eflieient.  I.ocallv  the  use  of  glycerin,  cold-cream, 
weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  (1-3  per  cent.),  salt-water 
bwthinp.  etf>..  will  relieve  the  itching.  The  diet  must  be  regu- 
lati  il ;  !)fi  coiTi  !■.  3pic«!.  btvr,  and  but  little  meat  must  lie 
taken.  The  stomach  must  be  improvetl  by  the  use  of  bis- 
muth or  hydrochloric  acid,  acconling  to  the  indii-attons. 
Mild  purgatives  will  be  beneficial — in  very  hml  cases  now 
and  then  an  emetic  Insects  must  be  I  k.  ii  for,  menstrua- 
tion regulated,  etc.  A.  Jaix^bi  and  F.  E.  So.viiehs. 

Nettleship,  EowARn:  oiihthulroologfst;  b.  at  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire.  England,  Mar.  8, 181.') :  studitnl  nie«Ucine 
in  King's  Collego  Hospital.  London  U<rsiiital,  and  I^ondon 
Veteiinaiy  ColMge ;  in  IttTS  waa  appoiatM  curator  of  How- 


fields  Ophthalmic  Hospital;  in  1677  appointed  o-ditlialmic 
surgeon  to  St.  Thomas  s  Ilospital.  His  Shifhu/'M  truide  to 
Di»ea»es  of  the  Eye,  published  in  1880,  has  passed  through 
M  vi  ral  «htions  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S.     S.  T.  A. 

Nettleship,  IIenrv:  classical  scholar;  b.  at  Kettering, 
Korthamptonshiro.  England,  May  1830 ;  e<iucateil  at  Ca- 
thedral fichool,  Durham,  at  t^harti>rhou=e,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  grailnated  in  1881.  lie 
was  assistant  master  at  Harrow  from  IHtib  to  1H7:<,  when  he 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  ami  classical 
lecturer  at  Christ  Church.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Cor- 
pus Professor  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  University  of  Os- ' 
lord.  He  published  and  edited  a  large  numl<er  of  works 
on  classic*!  subjects,  among  which  are  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mentary on  \hv  yEneid  in  Conington's  Verail ;  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Conington's  \'eryil;  l.ecturm  and  E!*ifays  on  Siib- 
jfiftn  connected  teith  hatin  Liitrature  tmd  ikholarthip 
:iN^<5);  t'ontrihniion*  to  Lotm  Laeieogrmht  (1889).  D. 
July  10,  1803. 

Nettle-tree:  a  handsome  tree  (the  ('elti*  auxtr<tli«\  a 
native  of  Eurojie,  belonging  to  the  family  Vrtinicetr,  nniX 
valued  lor  its  wood,  mudt  used  in  turnery.  It  has  several 
congeners  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and' New  Worlds,  the 
common  spceies  of  the  U.  S.  being  called  HAOtBSfeBT  (a. 
In  Australia,  etc.,  there  are  ncttle-treea  more  prapeny  so 
called,  with  very  shatply  stinging  leave*  and  shoots 

NetUeworts  (VHieaeetiit  a  gnmp  of  diootylsdoiiinw 
plants  coomonlv  regarded  as  a  tunily  composed  Of  aevoai 
sub-ftimfHg>,  aithoBgh  probabl.v  more  ooireetlf  a  groap  of 
families.  The  flowers  are  aiH-talous,  and  moatly  nafsacaal, 
with  a  single,  sui>erior,  one-celled,  one-ovoled  ovaTT.  Tb* 
species  (1,S60)  arc  mostly  tropical,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber ezteadiiv  into  the  tampenta  sonaa. 

The  Blais  and  their  ailies  oonatitnlB  the  aub-f&milj  (or 
family}  ITImmmsiSi  including  a  doattt  or  moia  genera  oltnca 
and  nvaha  and  abtNit  120  spedefc 

The  Mulberries  and  their  aUkt  (sub-buniiy  or  family 
JforocMs)  include  nearly  1,000  trees  and  shrubs  and  a  fbw 
herba.  The  figs  (i*««Ms),  uulberrie*  (Jfor««),  breadfhdi 
{Arioea/fpvutU  milk-tree  (BtwrnmiM*),  and  upas-tree  (Anfui- 
riti)  are  represetitativc  plants  of  this  sub-family,  Bere  an 
also  placet!  the  hemp  {Vannabit)  and  the  ho{>  (J?hmWm). 

The  Nettles  (snb-iamily  or  family  rr^Varne)  are  neatly 
herbs  with  stinging  liairs.  Thej  are  represented  by  UrUtn 
(the  nettles  proper)^  BiAmtna  (nmie),  LapoHta  (wood 
nettles,  etc.).  Chailbs  E.  Bnasnr. 

Nenehfitel,  or  Nenfdiltiil,  nS'diAtel'  (Genn.  Nenen- 
bnrg,  noi  «n-boorrh) :  canton  of  Switserland,  bounded  by 
Prance  and  the  I.«Ke  of  Neuchfitel.  Area,  312  sq.  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  si^veral  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  sep 
stated  by  longitudinal  valleys  stretching  from  the  8.  w. 
toward  tde  N.  E.  The  lower  parts  of  these  mountains  are 
generally  well  atlapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  wine, 
and  fruits;  the  higher  aJTofd  good  pasturage,  where  many 
cattle  are  reared  and  much  cheese  is  produced ;  some  are 
cttvered  with  forests  yielding  good  timber;  hut  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  nevertheless  niiuin  fact u ring, 
esptH-iallv  watchmaking,  which  employs  nearly  'JlMMJO  tier- 
sons.  The  first  watch  was  made  here  in  1981.'  Up  to  1848 
the  country  formed  the  principality  of  NeuchAtel,  and  be* 
longed  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  in  that  year  it  adopted  a  ite* 
publican  constituuon,  and  in  li8S7  definitelr  became  a  mem* 
berof  the  Swiss oonfederation.  Three-fourtli^i  of  the  jioj)ula- 
tion,  lll,ft'28  in  number  (in  June,  1894),  speak  French,  and 
four-fifths  are  Protestants. 

Nenchitel :  capital  of  the  canton  of  Xeucliate],  Switzer- 
land; beautifully  situate<l  <in  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  N'eu- 
chatel  (s«,>e  map'of  Switzerliuiid,  n-f.  4-C).  It  is  well  buill. 
and  hii-  irn|.'.iiu,i'  tuanufnctures  of  watches  and  la<  <-s,  ami 
ti  luige  lrnde  m  Aant  and  absinthe.    Poji.  (I8HU1  lt).7i2. 

Nenehfitel.  I>ake  of:  a  b^sly  of  water  in  ."Switzerland.  25 
miles  long  and  from  3  to  5  miles  broad.  It  sends  its  waters 
through  the  Aar  to  the  Ithine. 

NenendoriT,  noiVn-dorf.  AnOLrs:  com|Mis^.r  and  conduc- 
tor; b.  in  Hajnburg,  Gemianv,  J«ne  18.  \^-',:  liegaii  the 
studv  of  music  at  the  age  of  sfx  years.  In  18'>5  his  |>nrents 
removed  t  o  New  Tork,  where  beoontinued  bis  ro  u  s  ieal  st  u<l  i  es. 
lie  bwamp  chnnis-masterof  thenewQermanthenter  in  1857, 
and  soon  after  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Stadt  theater. 
In  18.19  he  made  an  aptH'arnnce  as  a  j>)anist.  and  then  trav- 
eled with  his  father  for  two  vears  in  South  .Vnieriea.  In 
1898  he  became  conductor  of  the  Oennao  theater  in  Milwan- 
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kec,  but  WH^  sd'ih  li!i<-k  ufjaiii  iji  Ni^w  Vork.  Sinci'  tlu  n  he 
OCCUpi«N;l  innliy  |i.i>iu<(tlS  US  COlKllK'tnr.  iin-luiiiru'  I'tii-  Vi'iir 
witli  th<-  I'liiltiiinr'.'irue  Six'M'tv.  He  iritrxxiuc* «l  W'aihlel  ainl 
Mu'latiii'  I'dpiPi  iiln  ita  to  New  Vork,  and  conilufted  a  series 
of  Wii^'iicr'fi  i»iMTi»»  iti  1H77.  H«  coiiipowxl  severai  i>ucce«(i(ul 
oiwras.    [).  ill  New  Vcirk,  Doc.  4, 1S97.  D.  E.  B. 

Kcafeh&tel :  Seo  Nei  i  HiTKL. 

MMlillT.  tioyee':  town;  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
France :  11  miles  f mm  the  western  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  river  St-ine.  which  is  hero  crusM-tl.  on  the 
proluDB&UoD  of  the  avenue  thron^'h  the  C'liampM  Elysccs,  by 
the  noble  stone  bridge  built  by  I'erronet,  (See  (iRiuuE!*.) 
It  was  the  f«iiir»iii«  "ninnier  residt'n'  f'  nf  l.ruis  I*hili|>|>e,  who  ! 
cccujiieil  the  r'iyn|  i';nUe«u  erc«.li  •!  :ii  tl><  r>  .i:n  of  Louis  XV., 
vhtcn  was  ilesiroyed  by  the  mob  Feb.  25,  1N48,  the  right 
wing  alone  being  save* I.  which  yet  forms  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  visitors.  The  lieautiful  grtxiiids  about  Nouilly,  once 
the  favorite  resort  of  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out  in'  walks 
skirted  by  charming  villa.1.  Neuilly  has  m  Tsried  lUMiafftc- 
tnring  in'dustrv,  comprising  starch,  ebeuIOAls^  Mtmir  coods, 
pofoelain,  etc '  B<tp.  92,790. 

Vwmunm,  noi'miihn,  Kami.  FunMnen :  Orientalist ;  h.  at 
ReiobmaaDsdorf,  Bavaria,  Dec  99, of  Jewi:<ih  pareDt« ; 
•toidled  at  Heidelberg,  Maiueli,and  Gflttiugen,  ami  waa  oon- 
▼erted  to  liBthMMttm;  weiA  in  1897  to  Venioe  to  atndy 
Anncnlan  in  tfae  ooBtrwit  of  San  Liamn,  tttoaee  to  Plans 
and  Loodoo;  made  a  jonniOT  to  bdia.and  China  kt  1899- 
30;  bmnffbt  back  a  laine  ooUectioa  of  Chinese  and  Hindu 
book:ji.  which  an  noviiaitljrlD  Bsrifia  and  parilv  in  Muaieh : 
was  atijM>inied  Profossor  et  Oilei^  Languages  at  Hnnich 
in  1831,  but  diimissad  in  18S9  on  aooount  at  hit  libsral 
▼iem  in  polities;  removad  in  1BB8  to  Bariin,  and  died  there 
Utx,  17, 1870.  Tie  was  a  tvtf  piQliila  writer  on  various 
topics.  His  princit«l  works  an  Mimairtt  mr  la  Vu  ut  le» 
OnenMSS  <!•  Dmnd,  PhUotopkt  Aminint  (1899);  Lehnaal 
dst  arfifslraieAs  (1«W) ;  &e»ekickled»-ammim>hm  LUtm- 
ter  (1888)$  Amolixehs  Sludtmt  (1887);  JMs  fWsr  dea 
UAm  SwmlandimT);  Otttiiiaitekt  &^tekitMt  (1840-60; ; 
JKsfory  of  i'nrtatt  bjf  £iimni»,  and  ChronicU  of  lAe  Ar- 
mmutrn  Kingdom  «»  Oiiida,  bjf  Vahran  (1880),  translated 
from  tho  Armenian.  Ha  also  wrote  OetekiMe  der  Verein- 
ifflsn  Siaaim  tsm  Ntriamtrillm  ffl  toIs^  1868-8(Q,  and 
Morin  •Sehtin,  or  lAs  Diteevtrit  w  Ammca  hv  Buddhiat 
Mimka  (1874).  Reriaed  by  P.  VL  Covm. 

Nenmayrr,  noi'mWr,  Cr.ouu  I!.,  Ph.D.:  mR^'n.  tii  ian 
and  meteorologist;  b.  ai  Kin  lilir  Hii-Holandpr.  I'fal/iiin- 
Rhein,  Germany,  June  21,  tKii6  :  .  liuijii.d  in  [},<■  I'mIv 
technic  Sch<x>l,  University,  aii'l  nh-..  rvfiiiiry.  ni  Mnuich, 
He  was  in  Australia  for  many  yi'Jir-^,  u  h.  r.'  lir  ».  rvi  .l  as  di- 
rector of  tho  Flagstaff  Ob8t<rvjit.>rv  ni  M  IU,  ui  u. ,  .ui'l  di- 
r>'i'i.ir  of  the  Magnetic  Survey  (^ii-  .ii>lnn.L  <  iii  In-  ri_'- 
turn  he  became  succes-sivcly  hyilri'^'iai.lu  r  i»f  lln.-  Adiiiiralty 
at  Brrlin  uiul  director  of  the  Dculselu!  Sei^warle  at  Ham- 
burg, lie  has  received  tho  honi>rable  title  of  Gehfimrr 
AdmiralUaUmth.  Anmna;  his  nuinerr>us  w.irks.  Ii.iili  in 
German  and  English,  ar«»  Hi'nulU  at  FlaitstalT  i  disi  i  vnt' .rv 
(1880>and  in  Victoria  (IHWMJSJ);  his  Ditu-uiuiionA  of  tin-;- 
observations  11802);  Anlrtluiu/  zu  wiMrnjich.  Iteohtiehtun- 
ffen  auf  Hfinen  (1H74;  2d  wl.  IKSHt;  />/«  inUrnalionaU 
folarfiiritrhung,  Dii'  dfulitehtn  Erpi'ditionru  uiul  ihre  Er- 
gebni*jv  (2  vnls..  lKiHi-!M);  Atlng  dm  h'rdmn<fnftiHmu»  (in 
Ilerghiius  s  I'liyxikaliHrher  Atla*.  1HI>U ;  ami  (with  Prof. 
Dr.  ('.  IVirgelt)  Hfohacht iiH</KfrqrlmiiUf  der  dtulnrhfn 

Stntionen  tin  .Si/nteme  dt-r  inturn.  t'tdtirfiirivhwu]  (2  veils.. 
1ST4-HSI.  Mark  U'.  H abrinhtos. 

Noinniinitcr.  n  .i  inno  «i>t:  town;  in  the  duchy  of  llol- 
stiiii,  I'riL—iii;  ..II  rh-  ii'.vhIk  river;  20milf^by  rail  S.  \V. 
of  Kiel  (s«*c  map  of  (.i  miMn  Kmpire.  rcf.  hag  large 

breweries,  dye-works.  la  nil.  ii.  s  and  maiiufaetorios  of  woolen 
and  lincu  fabrica.   I'up.  (Xm))  l7.5iiV. 

K*«-P*mm«ni,  n«i'p9'm«m:  See  Nnw  Pomkbaxia. 

Nenqucn,  nn-oo-kfin  :  k  territory  of  tlio  Ar(;<-nline  Ke- 
piiblic:  un  the  ensterr*  sIoim' of  the  .\iide*.  S.  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Mendoza,  Ix-lwcen  the  rivers. Liniay  (u  brtDuh  of  the 
Negroi  and  the  Colorado.  Area  ollii  inlly  sliitod  iit  42.1  Ifl 
aq.  miles,  but  the  limits  are  not  well  di  lermini  fi ;  |M>pul«- 
tion  about  3(),<KI0.  In  the  nioutilainous  western  jiorfion 
tbeire  are  nwnv  fertile  valleys:  mmli  of  the  eiLsteru  part, 
exrept  in  th<>  river  valleys,  is  arid  :  atid  lliere  is  an  immense 
bed  of  shingle,  said  to  \w  the  lart'i'sf  in  the  world,  i-vleud- 
ing  for  (too  miU*  througli  tins  territory  and  Uio  Negro;  it^ 
anrage  thickness  i«  SOIeet.  Tba  princijial  indastry.conflned 


'  t'l  the  fertile  laiuis  aJonjf  the  river'-.  lattlr  and  sheep 
raising;  the  cattle  are  dnvi.n  nvrr  th,-  iii.Hiiit.iii^-.  to  the 
i'hilian  markets.  Gold,  sitver,  coal.  rt< ..  .-ir.-  r.  [.•  .ri.-d.  Pri- 
til  18T1I  rhis  region  was  held  by  th--  luHLpi. -  Indian<>. 
Capitnl.  ilii  silSageof  General  Acha,  with  aboui  :i.(HlO  in- 
liii''ii'iiit>.  Hkrbert  H.  .Smith. 

Neuralgia  (Mod.  Lat. ;  Or.  Mvpar.  nerve  -f  ixy«i,  painj; 
pain  in  a  nerve  due  to  functional  disturbance  either  in  its 
central  or  jm  ripheral  extremity.  H  inflammation  be  pn-s- 
ent  in  ihr  m  rve-trunk.  NKfRiTis  (a.  v.)  is  a  more  pro|x'r 
designation.  It  is.  however,  often  diflicult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  iiuiditions,  and  many  authors  use  Iheteim 
neuralKia  even  if  innanimalion  l>e  present,  provideil  [taiti  be 
the  predominant  symptom.  The  disease  is  rarely  met  »iili 
in  children,  and  is  more  frwpietit  in  women  than  in  m.n. 
The  causes  are  debility,  exiH)Sure  to  cold.  ana>niia,  reflex  ir- 
ritation, art  in  fai'ial  neuralgia  from  a  decayed  tooth,  rheu- 
matism, gout,  dia))etes,  malaria,  and  lead-fioisoning.  The 
pain  is  hs-alized  in  the  distribution  of  a  certain  nerve  or 
nerves,  iunl  mn  ly  n-curs  <jn  both  side?  at  once.  It  is  jiaroi- 
ysmal,  lasting  fr<)m  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours,  and  ii 
deep-seated,  sharp,  burning  or  borinr.  and  d'ariing.  In  th* 
intf Tvrils  1hen>  nmy  Im>  a  dull  ache.  It  may  recur  at  regular 
int.TMils  evi  n  wliMi  not  ilue  to  malaria.  The  skin,  espe- 
cially at  certain  points  on  the  aJIecl^Hl  ner>'eT  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  pressure.  I»cal  anlenia,  sweating,  or  redness 
mav  occur.  Tho  hair  may  U'come  gray  in  spots,  or  even 
falf  out.  NeuralKiafi  are  clatwifle*!  ac<-onting  to  the  part 
affected.  The  foil,  iwing  are  tho  princi|ial  varieties  :  Facial 
(!*ee  I''ai-I41.  Nki  kai.oiai;  intercostal;  brachial  (involving 
the  arm) ;  crural  (involving  the  front  of  the  thigh) ;  $«iatica; 
coecygodynia  (causing  intense  pain  at  the  eml  of  the  spine, 
made  much  worse  by  sitting) ;  erythromelalK>a  (in  which 
there  is  great  pain  in  the  heel  or  sole,  with  ny|>erji'mia  or 
ryanosis).  There  nre  also  neuralgias  of  the  internal  oreaiis, 
of  wliich  gastralKiii  i  neiimlgia  of  the  stomach)  an<i  nepi 
gia  (neuralgia  of  tin-  kitlney)are  examples.  In  tpiUptifnrm 
neuralgia  the  artin  k  cdines  on  suddenly  with  est ri>ine  se- 
rerity,  lasts  only  a  lew  seconds,  and  recurs  many  times  daily. 
The  pain  is  felt  only  in  the  fifth  nen°e,  and  may  be  accom- 
panieil  by  spasm.  In  the  nrumlgia  o/ «fHm/j«  the  patient, 
at  a  greaU'r  or  lew  time,  usually  wvefal  months,  after  am- 
putation f«f  an  ann  or  leg.  Iiogins  to  feel  pain,  not  in  tb« 
war,  but  ill  the  iLiiiiiuUitetl  extremity.  The  apparent  ]io$i- 
tion  of  the  remove<l  member  in  plainly  felt,  and  he  often 
feels  the  flngem  vitilently  flexed  or  extended.  Litter  the 
{tain  apiiearx  in  the  retainetl  (lart  of  the  member.  Some- 
times there  is  violent  twitching  of  the  stump.  The  affection 
is  caused  bj  pressure  of  the  ooatracUng  soar  upon  the  ends 
of  tfae  nerrec  Waum  Pirm  and  C.  W.  Bvni. 

Nrnrasthenla  .  S.  e  Nkrvous  Disbases. 

>'«uril«HiUia;  See  HisTOLooY  {Xertr»). 

Nrnrlne  [from  Or.  wivpof,  nerve],  or  Cho'line  [from  Or. 
X^^orgall.bilel:  thelri-methjl-oxelhrl-ammoniunt-hydnitc. 
(»'HiMf,H,OH)Xoir.  It  is  obuineil  from  the  bile,  from 
the  brain«from  Lecithin  (q.  v.).  fnmi  Protaoos  (q.  v.),  and 
IS  prt^pared  synthetically.  I<e<-ithiu,  wluch  occurs  in  the 
brain,  nems.  yolk  of  ecgs,  blood-c«rpn»cles»  etc  is  now 
known  to  be  tiie  dl-etearyP^yioerin-phosphate  of  nenrinc 

Nenri'ils  [Gr  yttpvy.  nerve  +  Mod.  Lat.  suffix  denot- 
ing a  diseaM>  of  th.-  j-art  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  added) : 
inflaiiiiiiai  -  II  '  f  11  iiri  vr.  The  nerve  is  reii  aixl  swollen. 
Tli<-  itill.'iiniiiiiii..u  may  Ik-  confined  to  the  librous  sheath 
(pcriii,  .11  ins).  f)r  invade  the  deener  c-onneclive  tissue  nnter- 
siituU  neuritis),  or  the  nerve-nbers  may  Iw  primarily  af- 
f«><.'ted  (parenchymatous  neuritis).  The  changes  in  the  last 
are  similar  to  those  in  Wallerian  degeneration  following 
cutting  of  a  nerve.  The  medullary  sul>stancc  becomes  seg- 
iiienteil  and  divides  into  globules  and  granules.  The  all* 
evlinders  lin^ak  up,  Ijccome  granular,  and  Anally  disappear. 
The  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  increase  in  numlwr. 
In  the  former  the  intemodal  mn  1. 1  (in  swollen,  those  of  the 
sheath  of  .Schwann  proliferate,  uml  the  nerve-tlbers  may  be 
l  oiiipletely  n-pla<'<il  uy  fibrous  tissue.  The  following  are  the 
chief  varieties  of  neuritis:  Ijocaliztd  muritiA.dw  to  cold, 
Wi'ui  .N,  and  extension  of  disease  from  neighboring  parts, 
"t  lutcii  [lulsy."  in  which  the  hea<l  of  the  crutch  pressing 
against  the  niusculo-spind  ner^e  bniises  it  and  causes  palsy 
in  the  muscles  supplieil,  is  quite  common.  The  hand  bangs 
from  the  w  rist  and  can  not  Ih"  extended,  the  forearm  is  su- 
pinated  with  difficulty,  and  there  )s>  uumbiiofls  and  tingling- 
In  the  idiopathic  foim  and  in  that  ftom  wmmda  then  ja 
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gri'ftt  piiin,  numbness  <liminu(ii>n  of  the  tactile  wiiw,  im- 
pairrii'  iir  or  altsoluti*  l<»ss  of  motion  in  the  inu.si*l<'>,  uiul  ulti- 
mately wii.Hiin^.  ThetH  miiy  Itt-  muscnlur  <'iiiitrm  tiuii,  tx-d- 
ncss  anJ  jilossincss  of  the  skin,  (itlcmtt,  umi  llL■r(lc^.  JIulli- 
Jilt'  neiiritiH  may  lie  iiliuputliii'  or  caii»«.-ii  Ky  the  j>oiy4>ns  of 
a<'iilf  iiiffctidiis  ilis^'usi's,  a-.  f"r  i  \.iiii|l<  .  iliiilit hi-na.  typhoid 
Hiiil  M'urlit  fcvi  rs.  and  siiuillpiix:  i  .  rtuin  [H>i>ons,  amon^ 
whii  h  are  h1<  oIiii1.  lead.  iiirn  iiry  ;  and,  finally,  some 
chronic  (■i>n?titutiiinal  disfa.-"'s,  jiiirli  m>  l  anrer,  tul•l'r<•lllM^is, 
and  diiilvetes.  In  the  acnti-  form  the  onset  is  ra[iiil.  Fever, 
liaekai  he.  Iii'adm-he,  and  liinh-aelie  H|>iKeHr  llrsl,  and  are 


liiK-ar  II 

followoil  liv  u  iii'ire  or  less  ci utipleN'  paKv  of  the  lejT?  and 
amis,  atid  si.uiet inies  of  the  iiiterr<»liil  luuscles.  so  tliat  rcs- 
[urn'ion  iHMiiines  imrclv  dia|ilira;;inatii-.  There  i^  a  char- 
aeterislie  drop  of  ilu-  hand~  and  fert.  .S<'nsory  disi urhanees 
may  Ih' sliiclil  or  SI  verc.  There  is  mus<  iilar  wa-tiiii;.  The 
fourse  of  the  disease  varies  i,'rcatly.  The  iM»iii'iit  may  die 
in  a  fewdaysorinay  recover aftiT a  proloni;ei|  l  onvalescetur. 
In  the  alcoholic  form  tin-  nns.  t  is  H])t  to  1h>  gradual,  and 
ther--  iiKiy  be  ncural>,'ic  pains  in  the  arms  and  le^'s  for 
montlis  liefiire  palsy  devcIo|is.  Fever  is  rare.  'I'lu-  ly|H'  of 
the  palsy  is -iimlar  to  llnit  alri'itdy  lics'  iilied.  Theiv  is  often 
delirium,  wilh  ciiiivul-ions  miuI  hallmiiiiit  ions  of  j^randeur. 
O-ca-sionallv  the  metilal  syinplom^  jin-  the  same  as  those 
met  with  in  ih  lirium  tn-rm  iis.  The  disea-e  is  most  frequent 
iti  Women.  Steaily,  (jiiiet  drinkint;  is  njore  apt  to  cause  it 
than  occasional  drunkenness.  Kiol^mir  MeMri7i'»  (beriberi) 
is  common  in  Japan,  New  /enland,  India.  Itra/.il.  and  the 
Wc^t  Indies.  It  was  formerly  jirevalent  in  China.  Its 
cause  ha-s  not  been  positively  determined,  but  it  is  iirolmbly 
infectious.  The  onset  may  Ik- sudden  or  jfriwlual.  The  sym|>- 
toni-s  are  fever,  atiiemia,  aseenilinji:  fwlsy,  including  some- 
times the  diaphragm  and  larynx,  muscular  wa.sting,  uileuia 
beginning  in  the  legs  and  liecmuing  general,  and  aim^tho- 
sia  to  touch  but  not  to  pain.  Death  results  from  cardiac 
failure.  The  mortalitv-rate  varies  from  8  to  50  per  cent,  in 
different  epidemics.  In  all  forms  of  neuritis  there  is  reac- 
tioo  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles. 

William  Pepper  and  C.  W.  Bcrr. 
Nrarop'tera  fM<Kl.  Lat.; 
wing]:  a  name  applied  wilh  difTerenI  limiial ion-  liy  diltiT- 
ent  authors  to  H  irronp  of  inse<Ms.  By  some  it  is  usi  d  i..  ia- 
clutle  the  d;iy-nii  s  i  Kpheinerida),  drau'on-fli.  s  ((tdonalHi, 
Stone-tlies  I  i'N  I  ifiti  nil,  white  ants  (Ivipteni).  liiKik-liei' 
(('orr<Klentiiii,  s(  or|aou-tlics  i  Panorpntn.  or  Mecoptcrat.  cail- 
dis-flies  (Tri<  li'ipterai.  and  the  hell-;runHnite»  and  antdioiis. 
By  others  its  u-,'  is  limited  to  the  la-t-nami-il  forms.  With 
its  wider  si);inti<  ntion  it  is  dillleult  of  definition.  Imt  it  may 
be  said  to  include  those  forms  of  insect.s  in  which  th< 


Tn.  I.— Eirgs,  larva,  ao<l  adult  of  Chrytopaperla. 

Doath-parts.  like  thaw  of  gnsshop(i«ra,  an  littad  for  biting 
•ml  in  wbich  th«  g«unr  wmfi  are  proridod  with  muiierous 
enm-YtiiM.  Such  a  deHaition,  however,  bctngs  togBtlwr  a 
heterogieneons  aneoiblago  of  fonnx,  sf>me  having  a  complete, 
others  an  imperfect  raetamorphoMis,  as  well  as  tome  in 
iriiich  the  mnuth-parts  are  as  well  adapted  for  sucking  as 
for  Wting.  (See  Kntomulooy.)  The  Meuroptera  proper  have 
a  complete  metamorphosis,  passing  through  larval  and  pu- 
nal  staps  before  Iwooming  adult ;  the  mouth-parU  are  fitted 
for  biting,  and  the  wings,  four  in  number,  are  membranous, 
and  are  furnished  with  numerous  veins.  The  group  or  onler 
contains  but  t  wo  A  merican  f am  ilies.  The  fl  rst .  t  he  SMidie, 
eontainii  the  hellgrammite  flies,  Corydnhm,  the  aquatic  lar- 
T»  of  which,  under  the  name  of  ••  dobsons,"  ue  familiar  to 
flslierinen.  When  ready  to  pujiale  the  larvip  leave  the  water 
and  make  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  pupa  remains 
itiactive  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  other  family.  Htmrro- 
bida,  contains  the  nnt-lions,  aphis-lions,  and  a'  few  other 
forma.  Of  these  the  ant-li<ms  arc  best  known.  Thej  dig 
funnel-tihaped  pitfalls,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  strong- 
jawe<l  larva  lies  buried.  Any  ant  or  other  insect  venturing 
within  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  tumbles  down,  and  is  seized 
bv  the  larva  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  ant-lions  spin 
auJun  cocoons  in  which  to  pass  the  pupal  staga.  Theaphia- 
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lions  {('hrymipn)  lav  their  eggs  on  stalks  so  as  to  place  them 
ahovi'  danger.  The  iarv»  hvnt  foT  their  prej,irhli!h  oon- 

sLsts  of  other  iiiMTts; 
th'Ti'  is  H  -liken  c(K.-oon 
for  the  pu|iul  stage.  The 
atlults  are  fn-ijiiently 
called  golden-eyi'd  flies 
on  account  of  the  color 
of  the  eyes  in  the  living 
insects.  S<imi'  s[»'(ies 
emit  a  m<ist  nauseous 

odur  oil  I'liiii.' distuibad* 

.Sil'  KxioMoI.ouV. 

.1.  S.  KiNi.sLEV. 

Neuro'sls  [from  Or. 
vtifM*.  nerve]  :  the  ge- 
neric name  applieil  to 
disorders  of  I  he  nervous 
system  in  whi<  !i  nostruc- 
Iiir.'il  chjinu'e  is  disi  iivi'r- 
aliie.  The  nuinlier  of 
such  affeclsons  has  ma- 
terially decreas<Ml  with 
improve<l  metluxis  of  r»>- 
sean  h.  Doubtless  some 
of  them  are  of  toxic  na- 
ture, the  disturbed  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem bciiit:  due  to  the 
alter*  d  pli\ sioloi,'y  under 
the  iiillui'tii  e  (.'f  poisons, 
as  we  know  to  he  the 
case  in  instances  of  alco- 
holic or  opium  |M>is4>n- 
ing.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  intoxication  or  chronic  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  of  a  purely  functional  natun'  may  doubtless  lend  to 
organic  changes,  so  that  in  the  entl  a  functional  disease  mav 
be<  ome  organic.  Among  the  neuroses  are  genernlly  consid- 
ered neuralgia,  chorea,  epilepsy,  ^uirulysis  ngitaiis,  neuras- 
theiiia,  and  others.  The  causes  which  are  operative  to  induce 
t  iiese  cotiditionaan  OMuidwBd  under  the  baading  Nbtoiw 

DlsKASKS. 

.-Vn  interesting  group  are  the  sO'^ailod  Orru/ia/ion  uro- 
nfx,  such  as  writer's  or  scrivener's  cramp  or  palsy,  teleg- 
rapher's cramp,  semjatress's  cramp,  ami  the  like.  In 
these  affections  the  habitual  overus4.-  of  certain  groups  of 
niu-eles  in  finely  co-ordinated  movements  occasionally 
lends  to  a  condition  in  which  everv  attempt  to  |H-rform  the 
aeeiistomeii  work  leads  to  painfiil  s|kastii  nr  eruiiip  of  the 
nniscles  involved,  ."sometimes  there  is  simply  palsy,  at 
other  times  only  pain  or  cn»m]);  but,  a.s  a  nde,  cramp  and 
pain  ari'  ass«K-iateii.  In  the  treatment  of  neurit's  the  llrst 
indication,  as  a  general  thinp.  i-  to  .secure  rest  of  the  entire 
nervous  system  or  of  the  parts  involved.  In  addit ion.  (Gen- 
eral t«nic  treatment  is  rei|uired  for  the  underlyiim  lo—  of 
tone,  which  is  the  jire<lisi>osing  factor.   William  Pi  pckk. 

In  pnyrhiilogy.Xxw  word  neurosis  i.s  used  to  indicate  miy 
condition  of  tiie  central  nervous  system  which  is  «-orrelHtive 
to  a  partit'ular  condition  or  function  in  cons<-iousnes.s. 
Kvery  nruroKtH  luis  its  payehonn.  For  example,  emotion  is 
a  |i!iych«8is,  which  is  supposed  to  involve  a  certain  kind  of 
nervous  process  or  neurosis.  The  distinction  in  terms  was 
suggMtea  by  Hulay,  and  has  been  generally  adopted. 

J.  M.  Baldwin. 

Nenrol'ics  [from  Or.  rtvpor.  nerve]:  in  medicine,  such 
drugs  as  are  capable  of  primarily  alTecting  the  functions  of 
intellection,  sensibility,  or  motility,  .\lcohol,  the  ethers, 
chloral,  potassium  brojuide.  aniyl  nitrite,  the  drugs  of  the 

opiiMii  iy|>e,  iiiiiniih.  -ir\ehnine,  hemtock,  Calabar  bean, 

aconite,  digitalis,  etc..  are  neurotics. 

Nensledl.  noi  seed'l.  Lake  of  (fierm.  yruKtuUT  S'-r):  a 
l»o<ly  i>f  water  in  Hungary;  near  the  northwestern  frontier; 
2S  miles  long  anil  7  miles  broad.  Its  water  contains  v  arious 
salts  in  solution,  aixl  has  a  brackish  tnsie.  The  lake  some- 
times dries  up  entirely,  lis  was  the  i  .'i-e  in  Itl'.IU,  ITJt^'.  and 
1M65;  but  in  l'<Ti>  t be  bit-iii  again  Iwciiine  tilled  with  water 
through  the  liiinsiiir  umrsh,  and  the  farms  and  jilantations 
which  .Vri'hduke  .Mbrecht  hud  laid  out  under  the  name  of 
New  .Mexii  o  ».  re  all  subnier;red.  I'mler  -ud<len  rising!  of 
the  water  a  canal  conducts  it  to  the  river  Habnitz. 

Nenttadt  noi'stAt,  or  Wle'ner-Neustadt.  tve'ner-:  town 
of  liower  Austria;  at  the  beginning  of  the  canal  of  sama 
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DAino,  and  on  the  Vienna  and  Gntt7.  HniUvny  :  26  miles  S. 
of  Vii  iiim  (see  map  of  Au.Htria-HiingHr)',  ref.  .VE).  It  is 
»iirr<<uiiil('J  by  a  wall  &ud  a  <iee|t  ditdi.  In  1834  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  haii  sukm-  Umti  handsomely 
rebuilt,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Clsten-ian  atibev  and  of  a  mili- 
tary aca«lemy  founded  by  Maria Thenrsa,  Itit  nianufacluri'!) 
are  im|M>rtant,  and  include  locomotives,  machinery,  tmtkis, 
eloi-ks.  leather,  etc. ;  and  it  has  a  ^iKid  tnule  in  honw:)  and 
agricultural  pr.Hiuct8.    Pup.  (imt)  24,7H0. 

Nf  n-Strelitz,  noi  «tril  lits :  capital  of  the  gnm\  duchv  of 
Uccklenbur^-Slrelitz,  Germany :  situated  hetw(>cn  twolalceK, 
C2  miles  X.  X.  \V.  of  Berlin  (R-e  map  of  (teminii  Kin[>tr.-. 
nf.  i-d).  It  waf<  founded  in  ITIM,  i»  built  in  tU  (unit  "f 
an  eight-pointed  star,  and  contains  a  flue  |>alaoe  with  a 
library,  a'theater,  educational  and  benevolent  iattUutioDS 
and  a  Una  park.   Pop.  (IttUO)  9,*»U 

N«at«r  Natfon  :       Irovi-oiav  fxTOAX*. 

NVntral  Axin;  tin-  line  in  ;i  <  ri->->r.  tinn  I'f  n  liraiii 
which  is  neiliii't  eitelidfd  itor  roiuj.r.  v-i  il  lin-  bwuji  is 

deflected  by  a  loa»l.  This  linr  -  tl.r  -uj^h  the  iTUter  of 
f^ravit^-  of  iixe  croi^-gevtiou,  provideti  (he  elattlic  limit  of  the 
material  be  not  exceeded.  See  Elmsik  Co»tb  and  Fi,f.x- 

t'KK.  M.  M. 

Neotrality:  the  state  of  jieaee  which  a  nation  olwerves 
while  some  of  its  friendx  are  at  war.  Anciently,  such  a 
condition  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exii^ieil,  for  wars  were 
general  and  every  state  was  either  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of 
every  other.  In  nolhinj;  can  the  pnijrresa  of  society  l)e  so 
clearly  si-en  as  in  the  increasing  growth  and  imjHirtiinee  of 
the  neutral  status. 

Neutrality  is  not  only  a  privilege  to  t>e  frr^,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  from  the  losses  and  evils  of  war;  i:  i-  iii^K  a  duly 
to  avoid  aiding  either  belliRcrcnt,  rememl>erijig  that  the 
other  is  a  friend.  The  position  whi<;h  a  state  intends  to 
tak**  in  view  of  a  war  b-tw'p.'n  it«  neighlnirs  should  be 
cil'arly  liulun-pi.  It  is  miMr'liiLi,'! y  rustomarv  Ui  issue  a 
pn-'ianuiindi  i.r  ti'  uirality,  laying  down  the  rules  which  arc 
Id  f;'iviTri  its  iiili icourso  with  both  belligerents  alike;  the 
privilcgii>s  if  any.  which  thajr  may  expect;  the  obligations 
which  It  will  it^lf  recognias,  and  the  dntiee  thereby  devolv- 
ing upon  its  subjects. 

Hesiilcs  such  proclamations  in  view  of  a  particular  war,  it 
is  also  cu»t«»mary  for  a  state  to  put  on  its  statutisbooks  gen- 
erjil  l;i«s  n  v'liUting  the  a»  limis  <if  it^  citizens  with  n-ference 
to  fiin  i:;ii  Wilis.  These  are  neutralitv  acts.  They  are  only 
iiimiK  ij.Hl  l.-iw-..  it  i.H  true,  yet  their  violation  by  the  subjects 
of  It  stale  may  U-  grouml  for  damagi^  against  it  in  favor  of 
an  injured  tN-tligen^nt.  as  was  proved  in  the  AInlNima  case. 
The  111  ■n-cxisteiice  or  insuflli-iencv  of  such  laws  is  no  excuse 
fi'i  ;i  f  uiiire  to  observe  a  strii  :  n.  ntiality.  but  may  rather 
be  a  tause  of  couiplaini.  F<»r  <t  full  dis4<ussion  of  tiiis  »ul>- 
ject.  the  rig.'i's  uii  l  ■iun.  >  nf  n.  uiral  states,  and  the  effects 
upon  neutral  trmle.  tiie  n?a«ler  is  referred  to  the  general 
article  IsTERSATioxAL  Law. 

The  following  proclamation  of  neutrality,  issued  by  the 
King  of  Spain  at  tne  outbreak  if  i  li<  civil  war  la  the  U.  S., 
June  17.  1KH!.  nffnnli  nn  iWmi  r.'ii  it»n  : 

■•'I'akihL'  iiiti'  riiii-i.l.-r;ii Hi  ik.-  relations  which  exist  l>e- 
t\vr,-ii  S|.Miii  luiil  ihi'  l  iiii.  'l  States  of  .America,  and  the  de- 
sinil'^ir  y  I  'm!  ih.-  r.  i  ipKM  al  !«entiments  of  good  unden<tanil- 
ing  shr>nid  not  be  eiiuii^-i  '[  iiy  nnytn  of  the  grave  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  thut  n  |iiililic,  1  have  re*ilvcd  to 
maintain  tht>  nn.^t  >(rict  iieuiralilv  ui  the  cont^^'st  bc;.'un  be- 
twe«'ii  Id.  I'.  :-  nU  .States  of  the  iJiiiiMi  and  the  .States  con- 
federattil  m  itie  South;  and  in  onler  to  avoiil  the  damage 
whii  h  might  ii^criie  to  my  subje<  Is  and  to  navigation  and 
commerce  from  the  want  of  cU>ur  provisions  to  which  to 
adjiHt  tlii'ir  coiiiliic  t.  I  do  decree  the  following: 

"  Art.  I.  It  is  f.trbidilen  in  all  th«  |»orts  of  the  mimarchv 
to  arm.  provide,  i>r  v>^\li^^  any  privateer  vessel,  whatever  may 

l>e  the  ling  she  displays. 

"•Art.".'.  It  is  rorbid<lcn  in  iike  manner  to  the  owners, 
miistt  rs,  or  captains  nf  itu-n'liant  vessels  to  ui  ci  pt  letters  of 
maripie,  or  cniilrilniic  in  any  way  wiiuts<M-vcr  to  the  arma- 
ment or  etpitpmi'iit  of  vi  sni'ls  nf  war  or  privateers. 

.Vrt.  ;!.  It  is  fiirbidileii  to  Vessels  of  wur  or  privateers 
with  their  prizes  111  eiitcror  to  reiuuin  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  iM)risof  till'  nioiiarcliy.  cxc-ept  in  ease  of 
stress  of  Weather.  WheneNcr  this  last  sjiall  cueur,  the  au- 
thorities will  keep  watch  over  till'  vessel,  and  oblige  her  t(i 
go  out  to  sou  Us  Soon  iLs  |H(ssil)lo  without  permitting  her  to 
take  in  any  stores  ex<'  pi  ■  n  -m-  slrielly  neressjiry  for  the  mo- 
nit'ut,  but  iu  uo  i;as«.'9  uruia  or  suppUcs  fur  war. 


"  Art.  4.  AH  ides  pmccMling  from  prfses  ahaU  not  be  soU 

in  the  |K>ns  of  the  monarchr. 

**  Art.  5.  The  trMii.s|Kirtation  under  the  S(Minish  flag  of  nil 
articles  of  eornmerce  is  guaranteed,  ex»-ej»t  when  ihf v  arf 
directisi  lii  lu.ieil  (torts.  The  tnui-|" irtntiou  of  eiSe^^i 
of  war  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  |Ni|H.'ry  nr 
ooniinunicat lolls  for  belligerent.s.  Tranj-gresj-ors  sliall  Ix' 
re«j>niisiK!e  for  their  a«'ts,  and  shall  have  no  right  to  th« 
jir<iieeii.iii  i.f  my  Government. 

"  Akt.  a.  U  is  forbidden  to  all  SfMUiiards  to  enlist  in  tbf 
lielligereiit  armiee  or  take  aervioa  on  board  of  veasebof  vsr 
OF  privat«H'rs. 

•■  Art.  7.  Mv  subjectji  will  abstain  from  every  act  whieli. 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  r.-ni  be  coiiaidenil 
as  contrary  to  neutrality. 

"Art.  S.  Those  who  violate  the  foregoing  provisions  ?}i»ll 
have  no  right  to  the  protectiim  of  my  (ioveriiiuent,  siull 
«;11fT^■r  the  <  'tns4>quenc«a  of  the  meoaores  which  the  beUi((n^ 
l  ilt-  iiHiv  lii  'tatv,  and  shall  be  poniahed  aoeotdlng  to  Ihc 
laws  of  .Spain." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  proclamations  of  neutrality,  yrt 
it  is  iiiitile  to  misconstruction.  For  in  fwAut  of  fact  the 
convey uiire  nf  contratiand,  blcckade-mnning.  eiilistnieiit  in 
a  foreign  urmy,  or  service  on  a  foreign  ship  wouM  probalily 
not  be  puiii~lir(i  l  y  the  laws  of  Spain  or  any  other  couiiirr 
while  neutral.  It  is  simpiv  intended  to  give  warning  lluit 
such  acts  are  illegal,  and  that  if  {lennlties  are  incurred  at 
the  hands  of  either  belligerent  for  committing  them — e.  p. 
conflsciition  (rf  contraband  goods — no  remedy  can  be  fur- 
ni.shed  by  their  own  tJovemment.  On  the  other  hand,  cr^ 
tain  other  acts  forbidden  by  the  proclamation,  such  as  ann- 
ing  a  privateer  or  ship  of  war.  wonldnrnbalily  be  preventwl 
under  jx-nalty  by  the  GoveniMn  iir.  This  somewhat  ciirii'Uii 
and  illogical  distinction  between  acts  ap|>arently  of  eoiial 
criininality  rests  upon  usage,  a  usage  acquie.s<'ed  in  by  W !• 
ligerent  as  well  as  ne^ifni!.  nnd  foundeil  upon  the  priuciplf* 
that  (1)  neutral  trade  ^Imll  lie  as  little  disfurl>e<l  as  powiW* 
in  time  of  war;  that  i'-')  Miiythin^'  resembling  the  fitting  out 
of  an  armed  expetlit  loll  on  in  utnil  gromei  to  operate  againut 
a  friendly  state  is  not  a  mere  act  of  trade,  but  a  direct  an 
of  war  and  unneutral,  and  likely  to  involve  i  lie  nt  uiral  ftair 
in  diiUcultiea  and  make  it  reeponstble  for  tiamage  then-lf 
inllintad.  See  CtoMnuBAMO  and  Ixtomation  al  Law. 

T.  .S.  W(x>t,«n'. 

Nenvnie.iiS'veel', Alphosse MARfK,de:  niilitarv tiaiuitr; 
b.  at  St.-Cimer.  P4»4e-CBlais,  France,  May  .11.  Ist6.  Ha 
was  a  pupil  of  Pioot;  Was  awarded  medals  at  the  .Salons  ef 
and  l>i6l ;  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legioo  of  Bonor 
181^1.  He  l>egBn  life  as  a  lawyer,  but  aliandooiof  the  lav 
to  lake  up  the  study  of  art.  he  soon  achieved  a  rejiutslion, 
and  with  his  pictures  of  ejpiMKles  of  the  Frar..  n-(e.rni«n 
war  of  1870  reacheil  the  highest  rank  among  lumiem  battle- 
painters.  Iliscom|KMilions  arc  notable  for  action  and  vigor- 
ous draughtsniiuisliip.  One  of  the  best  and  most  iiniiortBnt 
is  The  iVr'f  n*t  v!'  Li  Houroft,  painted  in  1>*7D,  in  tlie  (\4- 

Ici^^tion  of  Mn.  W.  li.  VaaderbOt,  New  Yorlt.  D.  ui  Fuit. 
31  ay  ao^  1885.  Wiujaw  A.  Corro. 

Neva:  a  river  of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  RiW- 
.«ia.  it  connects  Lake  Ladoga  with  the  (iiilf  of  Finland:  if 
'ATt  miles  long;  has  a  curved  and  sinuous  course,  with  many 
bars  and  other  olistruciious  to  navigational  its  head  aod 
mouth,  and  a  scries  of  raiiids  aliout  midway  of  its  length. 
It  is  l>road  aml'deep,  ana  the  obstructions  to  navigaiioi 
have  bwn  measurably  overcome  bv  engineering  works.  St 
Petersburg  occupii-s  the  islands  o/  its  aelto.       M.  W.  H. 

Nevada,  nee-vaada:  one  ef  ih,  I'.S.  of  Xorth  Anierii* 
(Western  irroujo;  twenty-thiMl  iu  onler  of  a<linission  iiit«^ 
tt  •  1  iM  ii:  :  v:\  i  iL'hlli  in  produetiiiii  of  gold, 

-  \tli  ill  silver,  anii     v.n^li  hi  aggregute  value  of  both. 

l.  tration  nnd  Ar'ii.  —  \\  lies  l>etween  35  and  43'  N.  lat- 
and  114  and  VW  W  .  I  ii.  ;  bounded  X.  by  (Jreiron  tt*' 
Idaho,  E.  by  I'r.il.  ami  An.-on.i,  S.  \V.  and  W.  1-v  (  i  if  ■-nin: 
extreme  length  fn  in  X.  to  S.. -t'^n  miles ;  gn'jit'  st  i  nr.Jiii 
from  K.  to  W.,  4ti:l  in;:,  s ;  areji.  1  lii.TOO  sq.  mile-. 

I'hysicnl  Feotun   —        greater  ]>firt  of  X.  '.  -ek  i'  in- 
cliKled  in  the  Gre.il    Ainen<;ii;  Hn-in,  wlijiK  ti;i-  f'-r  its 
walls  thp  Si^rrm  N'.\.i.ln  on    the  W.  und  ibe  Waiisalch 
Mouri'^.  ii^    '1  't  e  !•:    It  is  InMindwl  X.  and  .S.  bv  cr(«- 
ranpe-.  utnl  li:is  jiij  ualiet  for  its  water*.    This  v»«t  casin  i* 
a  tnbl.-l.ir.'l  Mliout  4.(H»0  feet  i!i>ov,  the  s,.;i,  i-.ountains 
'  rise  from  um  to  X.OdO  feet  atiove  it*  level.    Alxnit  12.000 
i  «q.  miles  in  the  S.  K.  of  the  State  are  outsiile  of  this  basin, 
I  and  b«lung  to  tliu  Colorado  river  basin.   The  iiierra  Xera- 
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Aa  MiMiiiiHins  I'onstitiito  tlio  west  boundary  of  the  State. 
Th-  y  thniw  out  <iiu-  spur.  Imwover.  the  Washoe  Mountains, 
which  have  a  X.  £.  direction.  Most  of  the  mountain 
ohllios  M*  jmnSUk  to  each  othior,  tad  have  a  gcnvml  cour<M> 

from  X.  to  S.  The 
principal  uliaiii?, 
t)4-);innin>r  at  the 
W..  sre  the  Vir- 
ciniA  .Mountaitis, 
>V.  of  I'yr;iiniil 
Lak«  ;  the  l^aku 
range,  b>'t«ffn 
Pyramid  nml  U  in- 
ncinueea  Liiiii'S  ; 
t  ht>  Truckeci.Moun- 
tiiHis,  K.  of  Win- 
iifiiiiKi  a  Lake ; 
til"'  Ttnnity  and 
Aiiti'lojM"  Moun- 
tains, which  form 
the  WL'»t  iMJUndary 
of  the  Lower  Hum- 
boldt river  and 
LaJcc  valiev;  the 
West  Huinboldt 
Mountains :  and.  separated  from  these  by  a  broad  valley, 
the  Kast  Iluinlmldt  Mountains;  S.  of  the  Humboldts  are 
the  Tdvahe  .Mountains,  and  a  parallol  range,  theSknte  Koso. 
The  I'ah-Ute  and  Coyote  Mouatuina,  also  outliers  of  the 
Toyal>e  ran^  on  the  W'.,  extend  northward  toward  the 
Humboldt  river  and  lake.  H.  and  S.  K  of  the  East  Hum- 
boldt ran^^u  are  the  Edwards  Greek  Mountains,  the  New 
Pass  rangu,  the  Shoshone  and  Been  Rirer  ranges,  the  Hot 
Creak,  Rereille,  and  Smoky  ran||p9,-  the  Diamond,  Ggan, 
UngDwaah,  and  Ooshoot  Mountains,  parallel  ranges,  with 
Him*  between.  In  the  S.  W.  is  an  isolat«d  nag*,  the 
While  Ibantains.  The  Colorado  ralley  has  liaiinroas 
ahrept  iMBges  rising  from  ito  plateaus,  and  three  peaks 
of  cmisideiMble  height — viz.,  Tem  Piate,  Pahnn^t,  and 
Ficohe.  The  most  im|M)rtant  rangea  of  tha  Oolondo  re- 
gion are  the  Muddy,  V'egas,  Spring  Moantain,  and  Kings- 
ton Mountains.  Some  of  tha  paaka  of  the  Weat  Hamboldt 
and  South  l^jrabe  raogas  rise  to  tha  heiritt  of  IIMWO  to 
UgOOOtM.  Tha  aaatvmalope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Humboldt,  East  Hogaholdt,  and  Torabe  raugea  hava  ft  eon- 
aiderable  number  of  atnama^  whiob,  howavar*  diHppaar 
Terr  suddenly  from  tha  sorfuek  and  neappaar  aa  lana  or 
Boola  tethar  on.  The  Mineipal  ifvan  an  tha  Traokae, 
whieh  riaaa  in  Tahoa  Lafia  aBd  flows  N.  E.  and  H.  W.  into 
PjmiDid  Laka;  tha  Hamboldt,  which  la fncaiad  1^  the  oon- 
flnenoa  of  savenl  small  sticama  in  the  K.  B.  of  the  State, 
and  after  a  ganaml  aouthweat  ooorae  fella  into  Hamboldt 
I«ke;  WaOm  liray  hi  tha  S.  W^whiob,  after  a  dnsuitous 
tcamo,  flalla  hito  Walker  Lake;  Oaraoa  liver,  discharfring 
into  Guwn  Lake ;  Qolnn'a  river,  in  the  N.  W. ;  Reese  river, 
in  theeentml  Mrtlon  of  the  State;  the  Rio  Virgin,  in  the 
8.  Eb;  and  tlie  Colonido.  which  forms  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance a  part  of  the  southeast  boundary.  The  principal  iaicee 
are  Pyramid,  33  miles  long  and  14  wide ;  Walker,  nearly  as 
laiige;  Carson,  18  miles  in  diameter;  HumboldU  somewhat 
amaUer;  Winnemucoa,  18  miles  long,  8  wide ;  and  Lake  Ta- 
ho^  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada.  l.-WO  feet  deep.  G.tXK) 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  an  also  numerous  shallow  lakit* 
of  large  extent  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  or  nearly  so  in 
the  dry  season. 

Mineral  Jteaourees. — Gold  is  not  an  abundant  metal  in 
HeTada,  but  some  of  the  argentiferous  ores  contain  a  lar^ 
amount  of  gold  in  combination.  The  percentage  of  gold  in 
these  ores  varies  from  21  to  53  |icr  cent,  of  the  entire  metal- 
lic product.  .Silver  is,  however,  tin-  stH|)lt'  iniiienil  |>rodin  t 
of  Nevada.  The  sih'er  loili'!*  ure  fouml  in  ulinost  every  part 
of  the  State,  some  yielding  from  $05  to  $1IJ0  to  the  ton. 
others  ranging  from' #450  to  $2,500  or  more  to  the  ton.  i  )f 
these  the  mines  on  the  L'omstock  vein  or  hwle  have  |irovcii 
the  most  valuable.  The  pHwIuct  of  the  mines  for  the  yeur 
ending  S*pt.  30,  1891.  was  ;{75,708  tons;  the  ir^oss  value. 
$.5,948,563.  The  yield  of  the  ( "omstock  Iwle  for  INIKJ  wns  over 
$4,0U0,U00.  Tlie  iiuiulter  i>f  meti  einplovcrl  on  thai  lode  was 
1,500.  The  dirot^tor  of  the  V.  S.  mint  reported  the  product 
of  Nevada  gol<l  mines  in  I^OO  ns  vnluecl  at  $3,219,000.  and 
the  Nevatla  silver  inin.-s  .is  |irixlueinjr  fine  silver  with  a 
coining  value  of  $1,0S»II.-1."»7.  'riu  re  hu*  been  ii  >li;;ht  fall- 
ing off  in  the  output  of  precious  tiietiiU  in  Nevnilji  since 
lbU7,  when  the  gold  output  was  valued  at  $2,97(1,400,  and 


the  silver  at  $l,588.KSl.  The  other  minemls  of  Xevmla  are 
leaii,  eopjier  in  vnriou-  form-,  t In'  pro<lu(  iMn  of  whu  h 
cmi-seil  from  28X.077  Hi.  in  iss;!  to  liii.iMKi  ii,.  in  ikd;!,  i.ut 
was  reviveil  npiui  in  I^^IW.  and  in  181*!*  yii  lili<l  .").Vi,77')  11'.; 
iron  in  numerous  fiirm-.  »s  maiftielii',  s|ialhi<'.  siHciilar, 
eominon  iron  pyrites.  ar-M-nii  iil  and  magnetic  pyrites,  el c. ; 
il  is  not  as  yet  mined  lo  any  extent  ;  antimony,  arsenic, 
[M>sjiihiy  f|uicksilver.  manganese,  sulphurcl  of  zinc,  graph- 
ite or  pluuibago.  sulphur  (pure),  gyjisum.  rnck-sjilt,  ni- 
trate of  polas,sa,  I'arliotiate  of  soda  in  inimense  qnaiitities, 
li'inix.  Ii),'t)ile  or  lirown  coal,  kiioliu,  suljihale  of  niagne-ia, 
ftpitrs,  !iinithysi,  i']>idote,  tourmaline,  chalcedony,  jasjuT. 
<  arucliaii,  tluorsjjur,  seleiiite,  granite,  and  inii  a,  of  whi<  li 
l.'iiKj  li).  fmin  a  single  tiiitU'  were  slii])[H  il  to  Syrm  uso,  N'.  Y., 
and  Hiiinliurg,  Germany,  in  181*4  to  lie  cut.  There  are  nu- 
merous mineral  spring  and  (ximc  py>ers. 

.Ski/  (Did  ProdntUnns. — Wliile  the  .State  wfll  never  l)e 
largely  agricultural,  it  iMissesses  a  sulliciency  of  arable  lands 
to  supply  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  jiossibly  without, 
the  newlsof  such  a  [K>pulation  as  it  is  liestined  to  have,  and 
its  inountain-sloi^ics  and  some  of  its  valleys  will  prove  to  be 
among  the  l^est  grazing-lands  of  the  I'aeiric  region.  In 
IWtJO  there  were  1,167  irrigale<l  farms  in  the  State,  covering 
an  area  of  224,40:)  Hcr«>».  The  average  value  of  products 
per  acre  from  these  irrigated  lands  was  $12.92.  Only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  laml  under  irrigation  was  dev<)tc<l  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals,  the  remainder  being  given  up  to  forage. 
Its  timWr-lanils  projier,  tho.**©  on  which  grow  the  lofty 
pines  of  the  sierrafi,  arc  of  very  moderate  extent,  A  jtart  of 
the  lower  [loriions  of  the  mountain  regions  and  some  of  the 
Talluv.<<  along  which  the  rivers  flow  are  covered  with  a 
smaller  growth  of  piilon  or  nut-pine,  cottonwood,  birch, 
willow,  dwarf  cedar,  etc.  Of  the  sixty-five  natural  families 
of  plants  catalogued,  many  are  repreniented  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species.  Lupines,  clovers,  vetches,  and 
nutritious  grasses  are  the  most  characteristic  plants. 

The  following  summary  from  the  census  re|]orts  of  1880 
and  1880  shows  the  extent  of  farm  operations  in  the  State: 


nmn,  asa 

IMS. 

MM. 

Total  nuin>wr  of  funiix  

Tot.ll  acn-age  "f  farms 
Value  of   farms,  iucludlug 

*  Decreaae. 


t  Increase. 


The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value 
of  the  principal  cn)ps  (exclusive  of  a  small  quantity  of  bar- 
ley) in  the  calendar  year  1900 : 


TbU. 

Vita*. 

40,467 
].»« 
154,880 

m.ifle  bit»h. 
sny4ae 

IAS.I4« 

Potatoes  

IOa,.'V40 

$.<).THlMB 

On  Jan.  1.  1)100.  the  farm  animals  eoniprised  42.<»iKl  horsog, 
value  $C!iO..'")lJ4 ;  l.;t;w  mules,  value  $46.0-">4 ;  IH.-'.Vt  milch- 
cows,  value  $622,.'125;  21tl,8;{l  oxen  and  other  cattle,  value 
$5,008,415;  657,773  sheep,  value  $1,914,120;  and  a»R)Ut 
r>.<MJO  iiwine,  value  $100,000;  total  head,  SI51,2ti2  ;  total 
value.  $8.«42.1(IH. 

Cttmale. — This  is  characterized  by  great  extreme!).  In 
winter  snow  falls  ujion  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
though  there  is  not  much  in  the  valleys.  The  air  is  dry, 
the  w  inds  are  strong,  and,  though  the  'sunshine  is  bright 
and  pli'asant  at  midday,  the  nights  are  often  intensely  cold. 
In  .lanuary  the  mert  ury  falls  to  faun  10  to  16°  below  zero 
in  the  valleyi^.  and  much  lower  in  the  mountains.  Spring 
comes  in  about  the  end  of  Kelmiarv.  though  there  may  be 
piercing  winds  and  sharp  fri>sts,  chilling  niin  and  snow  in 
Nlarch,  or  even  in  April.  Thunder-storriis  of  j.'reat  severity 
ix'cur  in  .April  and  May  and  into  .June.  Whuu  these  have 
(la-ised  away,  the  dry  st\nsoii  pn-vaik  until  Oi  toln-r.  The 
temprratiire  rises  <K  i'a-ioiially  to  1(X)  or  lt>o\  It  fails  every 
iiiglil  to  beiwceii  7*1  and  HO  ,  and  does  not  average  in  .July 
and  Augu-l  more  than  '.W  at  mitlday.  In  the  eastern  part 
there  lire  fre<[uent  I hunder-storms  in  summer  and  till  Sept. 
15.  and  the  heat  is  lonijer  continueil  and  more  oppressive. 
Tlieii  i»  intense  cold,  very  little  -"iiow  or  fnist  in  winter 
in  .Soiiilii  ii^tcrn  N'es  ada,  and  the  culture  uf  cotton  atid^ugar* 
cane  liic-  bti  ii  nticniph  d  there.  Tti* «iiin4^f^  Fifflmricably 
Jiealthful  and  iuviguratiiig. 
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Divinions, — For  administrative  mirposcs  the  State  ia  di- 
vided into  fourtMui  oounticfl,  as  foliom: 


-  !■ 


t'htirtlilll 


tUim'mklJt.... 


nuiiilxildt. 
'LmtkiUer.... 


<)riu»by . 


T<<lal«  

•  K.-f..r..r., 


*IUt 

Vvp. 

-V  K 

1^1 

1.M4 

*-l 

R.il* 

B-F 

4  n 

I.IUM 

4.4»V1 

4  H 

l.VM 

H  .1 

3.>4 

f.  fi 

> 

1.1  m 

K 

y 

^^<*) 

i-J 

KIWI 

■l."..7«l 

42.:S}18 

sliiiwkur  

Urno*  

KIko  

HhvUkmim.... 

Kiircka  

WiiiiK-mutx*.. 

Austin  

l'l.K  lie  

I)au<i«i  

llfflDOIlt  

fiimmCliv  ... 
ViTKinucIty... 

HfBO., 


Tup 

lilt 
»n 
M» 
43B 

i.in) 

T<« 

*.> 

'.'!-.> 
2.1HJ 


Ml 


J'ttneijMil  CififM  and  TmrnA,  irith  /hpnla/ion  for  IMO,— 

R«  ii(>.4.'iu<>:  V'ii){iowCit7,8,0a»;OuwnCitr«V00;  Winn*. 

IliUM'a.  1.110. 

ul.ilion  and  i/-  ...— 1S60.  «.H.'>7:  IHTO,  42.491;  l.»*>*0. 
«i.;;i>0;  I'^SMJ.  45.TU1  tritttive.  ai.aV);  foroipi.  14,706 :  inMl<  *. 
29,214;  f.  i.i  ilM,  16.547;  white,  39.(W4:  f..lorc<l.  fiflTT.  ,1 
whom  vvt>re  o(  African  dosoont.  2.h;W  Chinese,  Ji  .Injum- 
ese,  and  8.5t(«  civiliml  Indian^);  11)00,  42.3:». 

Indnntnt*  mid  liuHinrng  Interest n.—ViXtAwAvf  of  t  he  imn- 
ing  Biitl  DiK.iiiv'  iihliisirios.  therv  w-  vt-  ii  |>cviril  in  isii(i|(r> 
manufactnriii;;  . -i  h  l.hihnieiits.  n  li  n  li  iitt^iiiliini'd  i-nj)- 
ital  of  fl.-.Ml, .  riii.lo),.!  I'.jii  ).ri-.,,ti-,  tmid  f 445..'V03  f. t 
wnjii's  ami  t;Jy,(t.V*  for  inittcnai*,  mikI  iiml  jinxliicts  vuliu-ii 
ai  ?:l.ln:>.nii;t.  Tht'ro  wen!  US  (lUKrtH'niTihiiiL'  imlU.  i:! 
staulltitg-furnaec-R,  10  U>ras-wurks,  11  f^rirtt-intUit,  &ud  \\ 
aawniill». 

Fiiuincf. — The  total  debt,  oxc-hisive  of  an  irnvlwtiinhio 
bond  of  f 380.00(1,  on  Jan.  1.  1H!>4.  was  f'JOl.lMfl;  <  a>]^  hi 
treawry.  $l!Kj.:ji)6;  net  debt.  ♦11.400.  The  ii*m'>'«  .1  vulun 
tion  in"  11M)0  was  ()la<e<l  at  alxmt  ijti.'i.OOO.fMK).  jimi  th.  stut, 
Doanl  wlviseil  rai-iiiK  it  to  f7o.(XM),(XK).  The  lax  Icv^  uit  i- 
a{j<'s      per  cent. 

lianktng. — On  S<>[tt.  •'>.  1H00.  there  wen*  1  national  Ixank 
with  H  C  Hitital  of  |;k2,000,  surplus  and  pnifits  i|;H.2,sft..'iO,  anti 
de|josii.><  f4;i2,7in.4M;  4  Slate  bankx,  i  npilai  f370,(XlO,  siir- 
iiluit  and  pmlll.H  f^lH.'i.aSH,  de|M»it<>  i|il.474.:{:<7:  and  1  private 
bank,  rapital  125.000,  surplus  9(113,  and  de|>»sitj  1(124,864. 

Poat-ofiifes  and  Periodirnln. — On  Jan.  1,  1901,  tliero  wore 
189  post-ofTiees.  of  which  9  were  prenidential  (I  socond-claKs 
and  8  thirtl-tlas!-)  and  180  fourth-class,  and  53  money-order 
offices.  There  were  7  daily,  2  wnii-wit-'kly,  20  weeUjr,  and 
1  Hini-moniblT  periodicals':  total,  .10. 

Libraries.— In  18»2  there  were  refiorted  8  public  libraries 
of  1,000  volume*  an<l  over,  which  together  contuined  40.315 
bound  volnme*  Md  l,!i70  ivimpbUte.  Tbey  were  cUusifled 
•A  p>nerftl, college,  public  institutunuStete,  wcwl»wi*DtjQc, 
Masonic,  aind  not  icponing,  one  each. 

ifMnsofC/mmmieaiim. — Nevada  had  in  o|>erntuHi,JHi. 
1.1802,928  milca  of  niliniy.  costing  110,570.715,  w%1i  bat 
earning*  of  tSMJIlS:  id  1800  the  inileaKe  in  opemtiob  wai 
WIrdS.  TheCentral  FMUio  Istbe  principal  trunk  line,  run> 
bing  for  450  milea  of  ite  ooutee  throu>:h  t  he  State. 

r»invAcA— The  Methodist  Rpi.scopal  denomination  has 
(1808)  88  <  hiin  iu  s  13  miniatert.  and  888  fnll  memlwra; 
Protestant  Ki>is<  o|>al,  11  dmrehee^  8S(  memlien;  Roman 
Catholic,  17  cnurcncs,  8  pritita,  and  alxiut  SSW  adharants; 
PrcshjtorianB.  Bchurchca,  180  nomben;  Baiitiata,  Schuidics, 
fid  meiulion :  CongregatioDBlials,  1  cfaurcb,  53  members ;  Jews, 
1  armigogue. 

Schoohi—ln  1000  the  number  of  cbndron  of  school  afv 
(sis  to  eighteen  jtMl*)  was  BjOSO.  In  1888  there  were  7348 
enrolled  in  the  publio  echnols,  with  an  arcrage  attendance 
of  4,988;  tliere  were  824  eehools,  and  314  teachers— 40  men 
and  274  women;  average  mnnthly  mliiriis:  men,  fjS0.11; 
women,  $44.83,  The  revenue  fi>r  «ioh(.«i  purpoiiea  was  (808,- 
881,  the  expenditure  $308,048.  the  value  nf  M'hool  nraperty 
#^,011.  Nevada  has  »  State  university,  which  nad  dOO 
students  in  1000. 

/7i«/ory.— Xevada  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
U.S.  by  3  Kexico  by  the  Treaty  of  (iuadahipe  Ilidal^'o,  I'l  b. 
8, 1848,  tt  was  at  flnt  a  part  of  California  Territory.  nn<l 
was  Sttbsegtientlr  nttm'hed  to  iTtah:  it  wn<^  ron-^tituttMi  n 
TerritoiT  ifar.  2,  l^<«l,  with  Humewhat  Mii«tu-r  bnundHne* 
tbaa  at  pnwDt  The  constitution  wns  ntiflod,  and  Nevada 


admUt<>d  into  the  Union  a#  a  .State,  Oct.  31,  1864.  Addi- 
tioii«  wore  made  to  its  terrfUny  by  ooBgrewional  anactm«it 

in  IHtMt. 

OorERSORS  OF  SEVADA. 

Territvriat. 
JamMW,Kre.  iMt-M 


Jewett  b.  Adams  

CCSbtwimoa  l»C-ei 

R.X.CV>loonl  tmi-n 

JohaE.J«Me*   IWS-M 


Mate; 

Heorr  O.  BlaiMleU  UM-Tl 

l>«ui«  K  Hraairv  Iffil-n 

John  II  KlnkMi.1  .....  ..  US!9-St 

•  V  Apr  10.  im.  Revi.siHl  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Nevada:  town  (located  in  185:t):  capital  of  Stor^-  co..  Ia. 
ffor  h>cation  of  county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  4-0)':  on  the 
I  'hi.  aud  5.  W.  lUilwav;  85  miles  N.  K.  E.  of  Pes  Moines, 
it  is  in  an  aKriculliirHl  and  stock-raising  regir>n :  cftntnins 
6  rhttrche.<,  ^railed  K'hool.%a  natiMial  bank  with  capital  of 
f,')0,000,  a  private  bank,  and  a  quarterly  and  8  weekly  p-ri- 
(HlicaU:  and  hux  flour  and  gnat  uiilU,  2  grain  elevators, 
founilry,  and  innchine-shop,  plaiiing*milC  8  tilO'Worka, 
ereanie'rv,  and  wagou-fm-tory.  The  State  Agrieultnral  Col- 
lece  is  9  miles  W.  of  the  town.  Pop,  (1881^  1,M1 :  (1880) 
l,(i«2;  (1900)8.478. 

KniToR  fir  "Stiiiiv  CotNTY  Watchmas." 
Nevada:  i  itv  :  enptnii  of  \  <  riiuii  co..  Mo.  (for  h^'ation  of 
couniv.  M"»'  map  of  Miss'^uri,  ref.  6-K);  on  the  Mo..  Kan. 
and  1Vx,  and  the  >lo.  I'ltc.  railways;  90  miles  S.  W.  of 
S^lalia.  It  in  tli--  --i  iiI  ■  f  t  linMiim  rnivrrsilT  (Christian), 
of  Cdttcrj'  (V>llepi  iii<iii  >•  i  ijii  iiiii  ami  r.f  Stat**  Insane  .Asy- 
lum No.  fl ;  li.'i-  ;i  l>.  ;ii,t|fui  lake  niid  ii;irk.  l'h--  iiliii  i  lcctric 
lisrliH,  ^f  nil  rill  I « II V.  !n  t  .-^i.Hu  « >  il,  2  Slate  baaka,  \»  ilh  com- 
1.111.  <1  .  :iiiiiul  <■(  ifl'iO.iiiKi.  u  iiiiii.  nal  bank  with  capital  of 
#UiO,iM)o.  u  privttti'  lijitik,  pul.lir-«cho«il  library,  and  a 
monthly,  2  daily,  and  4  weekly  }..  innlKal> :  and  contains  a 
large  iinc-.sineltvr,  foundry,  ice  plant,  mills,  and  other 
manofnctoriea.   Pop,OW*<''''  «l^;  <1««0)  7,262:  (1900)  7.461. 
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111  All^tm,  Ti^x..  mill  in 
ilii;  in  \'ii.iiiiii  liiiil.  r  Ma.lMiii© 
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.Marchcsii.  She  made  her  drbitl  at  her  Mnji  ^ly's  theater, 
London,  ill  IHK),  adopting  the  name  of  N'cvjiiln.  She  sang 
afterwiir.)  with  much  (iui-cess  in  the  ohi.  f  >  npuals  of  Ku- 
ro|K.>.  l;.  t  III  iiiiii,' to  the  r.S..siH'  iiunii-  1i-t  first  appearance 
ill  New  \  ork  III  1884  in  Ln  Sonmuul/uht.  ller  favorite 
rClrji  are  Lucia,  Amiua,  and  Mignon. 

Nevada  I'lty :  citr :  capital  of  Nevada  co..  Pal.  (for  loca- 
tion, see  map  of  t'alifornia.  ref.  5-l>);  ou  lleer  creek,  and 
the  Nevada  County  J*,  liailroad  :  65  mile*  N.  K.  of  Sac- 
ramento. It  in  a  mining  and  a  fruit  and  vine  growing 
region,  aial  has  several  quart /.-mills,  a  weekly  and  two  daily 
newspaiMTH.  and  a  Stale  Imnk  with  capita)  olfMjOOOl  Pon, 
iimi)  4jm :  (ltW>)  8,684 ;  (1800)  8,m 

ytrt:  S<>eaLA(ti!i». 

Never*,  ii'-vAr  uuir,  Xjifi'i'JmiHtii.  ur  JVf  i  kmikiu  i :  ra|.'.tjd 
of  the  ilepiirtnunit  cf  Nit-vr«',  l-'riiin  .> ;  ..ri  tin-  l.rin  ,  nt  the 
influx  of  lii'-  Nh  ^r.,  l.'V9  miles  liy  mil  S,  S  I",,  r.f  l'iiris.-.>e 
map  of  Friiine,  ii  f,  5-F>.  The  town  is  oid  and  lU-lniil;, 
with  narrow,  crot  kc  l  >t reels,  but  it  has  U-auliful  pn  iiu-- 
nade^,  extensive  trmiiiifuetiires  of  iron  and  oopjit-r  ware, 
chi  niieal*,  )ion-elain,  cloth,  and  liiu'iis.  and  large  tanneries, 
brewerieii.  mid  cannon-foundries.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bi-h"p  Mim  e  ."iOO:  its  calhednil,  restored  in  1879,  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries:  and  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  nflet'll  arches  ovt  r  il:e  I.i  iiv.    r.i|i.  i  Isiif,.  -JT.ins. 

Novln.  Ai.KHi:ii.  Knwtx  IIk.nuv.  Ktiih.ih  ut.  ami  WiixiAM 
C'hanmno:  S-e  the  .\pj>endis. 

Nevin.  .Toiix  Williamson',  1).  P..  hh.  !>. :  theologian  :  b,  in 
Shii.peiisbiirg.  Frnnklin  co..  Pa..  Feb.  20.  IfWJ:  graduated  at 
Union  College,  IftJl.  and  at  Priiicclon  Theiilogical  S<>ininary, 
1826,  where  no  renminwl  aa  t utor.  and  wntte  his  JUblieol  A n- 
HquHit»  (8  voU..  Philadeli>hia.  1828).  lie  was  Pn)fc*sor  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  Litemture  in  the  Pn>sbvterian  Theo- 
logical f«eminary  nt  Allegheny  City  (1829-;J9).  where  he  ctlited 
a  weekly  literary  journal  entitled  The  Friend  ( 1  •'*33-34) :  be- 
rntne  jiresiilent  of  the  Mercorsbiirg  Theological  .S-niinary 
1H4(),  and  was  pr<«»iilent  also  of  Marshall  College  1H41-.5;|. 
He  published  in  1843,  at  Chambersburg,  Tht  Anxious  lif^t^h, 
wJiich  (M  casioned  much  controversy  on  the  subject  of  r<  \  i\ 
aU:  ami  in  1844  a  translation  (witli  an  intro<hiction)  of  I^r. 
SrhaiT  s  inaugural  address.  The  T'rineiplf  of  jyfdefiiantitm, 
which  gave  dae  to  tha  -  Meroersburg  thetilogy,"  of  which 
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Dr.  Nevin  continiu'il  till  his  iloatli  t.<i  l>e  tin?  vU'wt  cxponenl. 
AIjw  The  Mtfiilictil  l'rr«eticr  ( riiiUik  ljiMu.  1840).  which  in- 
creased, in  it.s  tliH'triiiHl  asiHH-t,  the  coutrovorsiy  alluded  t'l; 
The  Hint'iry  nnd  (iruiuA  of  Ihe  IhuMbfrg  I'nteehiKin  (1^4 Ti. 
and  AnlichrtMl.  or  thf  Spiril  of  Sect  ami  SchUm  (184*^^  I  »r. 
Xevin  iHlit(>il  The  Mfreemburg  Ufview  (<|iiarterly,  \>*W  "iMi ; 
resipied  tho  direction  <if  I  he  Tliw»l<'fricril  Seminary  i-sjl. 
and  tho  presidency  of  Mun^hall  riilU-;.'!'  on  its  removal  lo 
Ij»»n<'Hsler  and  eonsolidatioii  with  I'l  Hiiklin  (.'olkfje  in  185H. 
ITw  WH*  |ir4->ident  of  Franklin  .irnl  MarshHll  College  lH6ft-76. 
D.  at  Citeruanron  Place,  near  iiUiu  H^ler,  I'lt..  June  7, 
See  bis  UoerKplijr  by  Theodore  .\pi>el  (  l'hilii<lclphia.  \mi). 

He  vised  by  S.  >1.  Ja<  Kso.v. 

BiiifthKidof  tho  Brit ii^h  West  Indie?,  in  the  feil- 
ented  Le«wanl  proup.  It  is  :}  miles  wide  and  4  miles  loiip, 
and  rises  by  Kftt^lx'tl  sIoim'sIoh  height  of  feet.  The 

KMiu-ry  is  beautiful,  and  the  lower  !«1)>|m>$  of  the  island, 
which  coinpriso  some  fl.OOO  a<:res,  are  fertile  and  well  eulli- 
vated.  It  was  diso»vere<l  by  Coluinbiis  in  14)18,  and  was 
settled  in  1628  by  Knglish  emignmts  from  St.  ("hrirslopher, 
with  which  it  forms  »  jiresideney,  with  ont*  li  iri^lntive  eoun- 
cil,  meeting  at  St,  Kitts.  Tho'  i.sland  Wiii  tuktu  by  tho 
French  in  1706:  wa.s  restored  by  the  Peeceot  UUecht ;  was 
taken  agfttn  by  tho  French  in  I78t»  waA  nrtomd  in  tho  fol- 
lowtngTeer.  Pop^  11JSG4.  Cbaslcstowit  (a  ci),  the  capi- 
tal, ie  ine  ehiet  town  and  hae  a  aafe  nadateMd.  Sufar,  rum, 
and  molasses  are  exported. 

XeTliis.  .loHx  LivixosTox.  D.  D. :  missionary  and  author; 
b.  n'.  Dviii,  X.  v..  Mar.  4,  1829:  educated  m  I'liiiiii  College 
and  I'rineftrttii  Theological  Seminary;  wa>  !i  ni i---ir>nary  of 
tho  Presbyterian  Board  at  Ningp<\  rluiiti,  is.");!  uini  nftrT 
1861  in  Sfiantung.  D.atChofoo,  iu-Shaiituug,  Ucl.  Itt,  1M)U. 
lie  published  in  Engliiih  China  and  th«  Chinese  (Sck  York, 
1868);  San-Pbh:  or,  ^orih  of  (he  J/iHn  (Thiladelfthia) ; 
Methods  of  MtMian  Work  (1886);  ami  Dvtiwn  Pt)«»etMioii 
(1803);  in  Chinese,  Guide  lo  Ilrm-en  (laiT:  in  cla»ssic  Chi- 
nese. an<l  in  Xingpo  dialect);  The  Tint  LighU;  fJrrort  of 
Ancslral  Worthip:  Ottide  lo  Ki^tni/rli^tn;  Sy*lrmnlie  Tht- 
ologij  (3  vols.,  ct«ni)U'ted);  Kj-plantilion  of  Ihe  "  True  Dor- 
trine";  Commmtury  on  Ihe  Arln;  JIark's  Ooejiel  with 
JN'o^m;  ifauunl  for  Inquirer*,  Kmnyeliete,  nna  Outeln- 
iiom;  Que^liona  on  Mnltheie's  (loejm,  on  tho  Art*  with 
Commtnlary,  and  on  Jiomana  with  Analysis  for  BMe  and 
7%eoloffiear Classes ;  Defense  of  Proleslanlisnt  against  Jto- 
mauism  (1800);  with  other  writers,  ITie  Westminster  Stand- 
ards; and  A  Mandartn  Hymn-hook. — His  wife,  Hele.n  S. 
CoAN  Nxvive,  h.  at  LodJ,  N.  Y..  Jan.  8.  1832.  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  books  iu  the  Chinese  language,  including  A  Caie- 
ehim  of  Christian  Doetrin»i  and  In  EngUah,  Our  Lift  in 
China  (New  York,  1837). 

Nerame  Indlaaii  See  Pimax  Indians. 

N«ir  Albany :  city ;  capital  oC  Floyd  eo..  Ind.  (for  loca- 
tion of  eounty,  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  11-F) ;  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  Balu  and  Ohio  S.  \V.,  the  Louis.,  N.  All*,  and 
Chi.,  tho  Louis,,  Brans,  and  St.  L..  and  the  Pitts.,  Cin.,  CM. 
and  St.  L.  railways ;  3  utiles  W.  of  I^-ouisville,  Ky.  It  derives 
excellent  power  for  manufacturing  from  the  fidls  of  the 
Ohio,  2  miles  distant,  and  haa  a  Uffe  commerce  by  rail 
and  water.  The  census  retatme  of  ll90  showed  that  2V0 
menufacturinK  establishments  {representing  63  industries) 
reported.  These  bad  a  combineil  capilal  ofl|5,S9Q.521 ;  em- 
^imed  4,.'»08  p«>rson»;  |Miid  4i2,0{K».0!>l  for  wages  and  |3.47l,- 
487  for  niHtehnls ;  an<l  had  ppHlucts  valued  at  |6,«:i.'3,2oO. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manurni  tiin>  of  iron  and 
steel,  cotton,  woolen,  and  hosiery  gixHls,  nlate  glosy,  atul 
tanned  leather.  The  city  has  a  new  Ih-Ii  line  of  railway, 
electric  street-railways  extending  through  the  sidmrbs,  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  new  Masonic  tomole,  ()<ld  FeUows' 
ball.De  PauwCollcpo  for  young  women, public  high  school  for 
white  pupils,  Scribner  high  school  for  colored  youth.  3  libra- 
ries(I)e  I'auw  College. founiled  184fi:  Township.  foun<le<l  18,51; 
and  Public,  founded  188.^>  containing  over  10.0(Hi  volumes,  4 
national  banks  with  coml>ined  capital  of  ;li7i>0.(M)0.  a  Slate 
bank  with  canital  of  $100,000.  and  a  monthly,  2  ilaily,  an<l  4 
weekly  periodicals.  The  asM-ss^jil  valuarion  in  WM  was  #11.- 
118.0^,  and  the  net  debt  Jan.  1. 1884.  $iilli7jm.  Pop.  (1«80) 
l«48i;n«W)81,OI»;(lMO)S0,<86.  EDiroaoVLBDOER." 

New  AmMerdam :  tho  old  name  of  Xew  York  t  ity. 
a<lopted  on  the  arrival  of  Gor.  Stuy vesant.  in  1647.  Previ- 
ous  to  that  date  the  villacro  was  calleil  Manhattan.  On  its 
capitulation,  in  8ept.,  1GC4,  to  the  Englisih,  its  uaoio  wud 
eliaoged  (o  New  Toik. 


Newark :  town  ffounded  in  1758):  Xew  Castle  co.,  Del. 
(for  locjiiidti  (if  CI  uiry.  see  man  of  flelaware,  ref.  2-H):  on 
the  I'hil.,  Wii.  and  Halt,  and  tiie  lialt.  and  Ohio  railways; 
1^  miles  S.  \V.  of  \Vilniingti>n.  87  .S.  W.  of  Phila-lelphia.  58 
N.  E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  ;  has 
several  paper-mills  and  vulcaiyte-tiljer  works;  and  contains 
the  Delawnrp  Sinte  College  (endoweil  by  the  national  lan<l 
grant,  an  !  uliai iiTr  l  lu  ihe  year  1870),  Academy  of  Newark 
(non-sect;uinii.  i  hur:- n/'l  in  fhf  vcht  17<5l(t,  iK-iawnre  .Vor- 
mal  Si'hn.il,  lilirnn,  -  ;  1  irl.iw.uiv  (  oll.  L'>-  aii'l  tljr  Delta 
F'lii  SfMM.'iy.  Ihii  h  f<n.ri<i.  li  in  contain  nil,'  "^'-r  6,tMM)  vol- 
iiini"-,  dill'  «>>rklv  utiii  H  nii.uitily  periodii  al.  a  national 
bank  with  capttttl  of  f;oO,000.    Pop.  (IS^j  1,148;  (18W)} 

1,101 ;  (1M0)  UlS.      Enxor  or  •'Sw.avjab  Lbdobb." 

Newark:  city  (settled  by  families  from  Milford,  Brnn- 
ford,  ami  (Juilford.  Conn.,  in  KJCC;  chartered  as  a  city  in 
IH'M\ ;  jiott  of  entry  ;  capital  of  H^-sex  co.,  N.  J.  (for  Iwa- 
tion,  see  map  of  New  Jersey,  ref.  2-1));  on  the  Passaic  river, 
the  I'enn.,  the  Del.,  Lack,  and  \V.,  the  Krie,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  an<l  tho  Central  f)f  N.  J.  railwavs,  and  S4'!ver«l  lines 
leostfti  by  them  ;  0  miles  west  of  New  Vork  city.  It  has  a 
river  and  bay  frontagi-  of  10-5  luileN  and  an  area  of  18  s<|. 
miles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  improvtHl  and  built  np. 
There  are  1 14'44  miles  of  paved  streets,  2H'38  miles  of  stoani" 
railway  track,  and  00  miles  of  trolley  tracks.  The  water- 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Poquannock  watershed,  21 
nines' distant,  the  new  system  swelling  the  water  <M>t  (  > 
♦7.777,000.  There  are  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  aggn-gating 
179-18  miles  in  length.  The  city  is  laid  out  regularly  ;  has 
Ihree  public  parks— Wa.shington  Park,  eonlaining  a  stal  ue  of 
Seth  Itoyden,  the  inventor :  Military  Park,  the  old  training 
eomrnon.  containing  bronze  staioes  of  Oen.  Philip  Kearny 
and  of  l<Vederick  T.  PrelinghuTMn,  fomer^  U.S.  Secretary 
of  .State ;  and  Lincoln  PnrE  Since  1689  Essn  County  has 
had  commissioners  laying  out  a  syatem  of  parka  at  a  cost 
of  14.000,000.  Three  of  Uiese  am  loeated  in  Newark— 
liranch  Brook  Park,  oontainin^  977  aorM;  East  Side  Auk, 
I2i  acres;  West  Side  Park,  88  acFct.  Broad  anant*  lead 
in  varioos  directions  to  the  coun^  llne«.«Qd  extend  4o  Elis- 
abeth, the  Oranges,  Montclair,  Cfaldwell,  Rutherford  Park, 
and  other  points.  The  oity  tanks  next  after  Kew  Haven 
in  the  number  and  age  of  its  elm-trsesi.  'i*be  river,  lunriaa- 
bie  for  some  dtatance  alMve  the  eltf,  has  been  greatly  m- 
proved  by  the  U.  8.  OoveromeDt.  mm,  beetuse  of  its  die)- 
tered  positiMU  hsB  besD  a  fsTorita  iMinf^ourss  lor  the 
NatidiMt  Association  of  Amatsar  OavssMn  and  other  lowing 
associations,  bnt  of  late  yeai*  the  poilntsd  condition  of  the 
titreant  has  almost  driven  oanmcn  fkom  its  surface.  The 
city  is  best  known  for  the  extent  and  variety  d  its  manu- 
factuKs,  The  oensns  returns  of  1880  riiowed  that  8418 
manufacturing  estaUishmentB  (rennaenting  185  Industrlfle) 
reported.  These  had  a  combined  CMilal  of  998,847.458: 
emplMed  48^08  persons ;  paid  $34,548,066  for  wages  and 
•88)074,115  for  materials ;  and  had  products  valuc<l  at  f81,- 
888,187.  The  folloiring  table  shows  the  fmneipal  indus- 
tries} 
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N'e.xt  in  iin|Mirfance  to  its  manufactories  are  its  flnanciul  in- 
stitutions. In  UMK)  there  were  II  national  banks  with  wm- 
bine<l  capital  of  Ji.WSO.tMM).  a  .State  bank  with  capital  of 
$100,000,  5  savings-banks,  a  private  bank,  a  Irnst  coiniMinv 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  5  insurance  companies  with 
combined  capital  of  l|;i.lll5.:{12  and  cash  ass.  isof  !ffi,.'»:i.'i,341), 
and  2  widely  known  life  companies — ihe  Mutual  Beuellinnd 
the  rrudential  of  .\merica.  OlTn  ial  n'|H>rt'ifor  185II  showed 
272  building  and  loan  associations  with  78,700  sliart-liolders 
and  $25,000,000  in  assets  The  (i.ss»-sseil  valuations  in  IflOO 
were:  |{eBhsiate.$llS.:t8!).5K.-»:  )Hr>onal  $:^1.7U5.S75 ;  total, 
$l50.106.4fiO;  aixl  the  net  <l.  bt  in  HKHI  was  $12.(l01.O4O.7«. 
The  foreign  trade  was  represented  in  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  90.  IflOO  by  iu)|M>rts  of  merchimdi«e  valued  al  9208387 
and  by  exports  valued  at  91|281,1il63.  In  lOOO  there  were  118 
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churches,  the  noinnn  Cfitliolio.  MethrKlist  Episcopal.  Presbr- 
toriaii,  U«|ili>t.  aii<l  I'rolcsUinl  Kitisconal  pre<lotiiiiiating  I'n 
the  onlerKiven.  There  were  57.<14  cliiUlren  of  SL'h««)l  ajre, 
of  whom  ;)H,124  wen?  Htlcndiii);  the  public  si-hools  «ik1  9,V-iH 
nttendiiip:  i>rivatcanil  [kimiehial  strhools.  The  citr  owneil  48 
iM'hiX)!  buil<linrs  ami  hireil  4..  There  were  piiblif-st'ho*!! 
teachers,  of  whom  all  but  110  were  women.  The  evening 
schools  ha<l  -iSid  jmpiN.  There  were  also  the  Newark  Acnd- 
eniv,  an  ohl-c-tablished  elassiral  institution,  St.  bent-diet's 
Corte^,  St.  -Mary's  and  St.  Vincent's  Academies,  and  a 
technical  school.  Of  libraries  there  were  the  Free  Public 
(founded  IHHV),  Board  of  Trade,  two  business  colleges.  K.ssex 
County  Ijiw.  St.  Benedict's  College,  Young  Men's  Catholic 
AsMX-iation,  New  Jersey  Mistorii-al  Society,  and  the  public- 
school  lit>raries.  The  charitable  and  U  ni  VMlniT  institu- 
tion* inclmlfd  the  Orphan  Asylum,  i  lli  jur.  INime  for 
the  Frieudl<-*s.  Krueger  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  Women. 
Faith  Home,  Home  for  Incurables,  Home  for  Crippli-il 
Children,  Ilav  Nuix-ry  and  Bal)y  Shelter,  .St.  Barnaba;*,  St. 
Michael's,  and  theOermaaho^jjitals,  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  Bnliics'  Hospital,  Newark  City  HoKpital,  and  the 
Charitable  Kveand  Har  Infirmary.  There  were  2U  social  clubs 
and  Msocifttions  and  8  singinn  societies.  Pop.  (IttHU)  1:16^- 
008  s  (1880)  161,880 ;  (1900)  Uijm.      J<MDt  U  OTuotJb 

N«mrk:  TiUafrs;  Wum  eou,  N,  T.  (for  lM»tion  of 
ooiuit7,aee  map  of  Svw  Yorfe,  let  on  tbe  N.  Y. 

Cent  and  n.  IC,  (Am  K,  Cent,  and  the  W.  Shore  nilwnyo, 
and  the  Erie  Canal;  80  inilee  R  of  Roebettor,  J(  to  in  an 
agricultural  region;  oontaine  10  ehurehei^na  Mwleinjr, 
nnioQ  aehool,  S  lower  grade  eehoob,  vato^orlEa,  deetnt- 
Ughta.  the  State  Cuatotiuii  Atrium  for  Feelile-mjnded  Wom- 
en, nnion  sobool  library  (founded  ISftT),  a  national  bank 
with  capital  of  ;^.jO.OlMt,  2  private  luinks,  and  Sweeldj  n<-w»- 
itapers:  and  is  prirK'ijtally  engaged  in  pepperminHliBlilling, 
fruit  evaporaliiig  and  canning,  and  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
ware. yiueir«r,and  flour.  Pop,  (lASO),  8,480;  (1800)  8.698; 
(HM)0)4.5TS.  EuiTOKOK  "(iAZErrE.  " 

Newark:  oitv;  oni'itul  i>f  Li.  km^'  en..  O.  (for  l<«'ation  of 
county,  M'o  ;iwt|i  if  <  fi'f.  ">  l-'i:  .lu  Halt,  and  O.  and 
the  Pitt".,  Cm.,  I  ill.  aii'i  ."->i.  L.  railwavs,  uinl  tlie  Ohio  and 
Krie  Cunnl:  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus.  Il  is  in  an  agri- 
oidtural,  oial-inining.  and  natural-gas  region;  has  a  large 
trade  in  coal,  grain,  and  live  stock:  and  contains  7  public- 
schoil  buildings.  cir<^«lft»(iiir  Hhniry  (foundcil  1HT7).  2  na- 
ti'itial  li.uik-  \n' h  i'i,(ul  M'.if  1  i';tf  ii  I  ;il  if^'.'.'in.' H  Kl.  jt  viivings- 
Ijjiiik  \vitti  .  ,(|.i'ul  irf  if7"j,000.  a  juiviitf  liHiik,  aiul  :t  daily 
and  i  »i-k!  v  i;>  \v-i  upors.  The  car-slio)is  of  the  Bait,  and 
OhiM  liiiili>j<«*l  Hic  lucated  here,  and  there  are  nUn  niiinu- 
fjR'tories  of  glass.  |K>rtAble  engines,  st<ivc>,  iiiiu  l.i  u  ir  k, 
]iaper.  wire-cli.th.  carriages.  tli>iir,  lumber.  s^mu.  The 
a«<,  s-,  il  \  iliialion  in  1N!*3  was  ♦5.».'><t.N7(),  and  the  total 
debt  *:!;'.">. 731.  Pop,  (INMO)  ».t5')(>:  (ISIK))  14.270;  <l!»0(t) 
18.I  *iT.  J'.niToR  or  "  Auvocatk." 

Npwark  Syntcm  :  in  j»eology,  a  group  of  riK-ks  of  Mezo- 
zoic  age.  (H'curriiij  iii  i-olated  tracts  near  the  .\tlanlii! 
coast  from  Nova  Scotni  to  the  Carolinas.  Exceja  in  N<jva 
Scotia  they  are  sharjily  si|»arated  l)y  unconfc/rmity  from 
Archa-an  and  I'aleozuic  rocks  beneath  and  from  Crelac-eous 
and  Cenozoic  strata  al>ove,  Thev  are  further  contraist<>d  by 
their  prevailing  red  color,  and  the v  are  disiinguishcil  fr4un 
Inter  formal  ions  by  high  dips,  'fhe  system  has  nveive»l 
much  attention  fnim  geulogists,  and.  being  of  di>ublful  age, 
has  Ik'cu  called  by  many  names;  its  synonumv  is  larj^tT 
than  that  of  any  other  formation  or  group  of  tlie  t'.  S,  Th- 
largest  tract  follows  the  southeastern  margin  of  the 
lai'hian  Mountains  from  .Southern  New  York  lUTosji  New 
.Fersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  inio  Virginia,  and 
smaller  areas  carry  the  same  trciid  to  North  Carolina.  A 
more  easterly  Ik-Ii  is  represented  near  Itichniond,  Va.,and 
in  Ceritrul  and  Southern  North  Candiiui.  \  larj:e  tract 
occufiies  the  (.'onnecticut  valley  in  Mres'.achusetts  and  Con- 
iiectii-nl,  and  other  tracts  bonier  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  princijial  rock  is  shale,  chiefly  nsl.  but  also  of  dark- 
slate  colt)r.  Ui-d  sandsiones  ass«>ciatcd  with  thi'se.  though 
thinner,  are  of  such  I'conouiic  and  ti>|>i>graphic  iiu|M>riance 
that  the  sysii'm  is  freijiiently  spoken  of  as  a  (landstonH. 
Limesifiuc*  atid  conglonierates  ai-e  of  rariT  occurrenci'.  Tlie 
maxiuiuni  lliickness.  measnrerl  in  Pennsylvania,  is  27.0<tO 
feet.  Interlu'diled  with  the  s<slimentary  rocks,  and  also  to 
some  exti'iit  intruded  among  them,  are  traps,  and  these 
liard  rovkii  liave  been  iefl  itrumiiient  br  enwiou,  con»tiiu- 
ttnf  the  coosplenous  hills  of  Ihe  Coanocticut  Talley,  the 


Palisiwle  ridge  along  the  Hudson,  and  the  Watchung  Moun- 
laitis  of  New  Jers<^T,  Remains  of  plants  and  fishes  hsve 
l>een  found  in  the  sftales,  and  many  sandstone  layers  show 
the  tracks  of  large  vertebrates. 

The  sandstones  are  ntiarried  for  Vniilding  material  and 
have  a  wide  use  under  tne  name  of  bri>wnstone.  The  tra|« 
constitute  one  of  the  best  road  materials  in  the  tsiutitrv. 
and  are  extensively  quarried  for  this  [>ur|K>se,  as  also  fur 
Ihe  manufacture  of  paring-blocks.  Coal-»ams  oo«-ur  at 
various  nloces,  and  were  for  many  years  mined  near  Rich- 
niond,  V  a.  tiee  JimA-TaiAS  I'kuoih  and  consult  I.  C.  Kitf- 
sell,  BMatin  No,  Sg^  UmiM  Statu  Geological  Snrtvi/. 

G,  K.  OiLBKKT, 

Nrwark-npoii'TlVMt:  town ;  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. England:  on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Trent;  Idt 
miles  N.  by  W,  of  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  8-1). 
It  has  an  ancient  iMrish  church,  a  grammar  school  founded 
in  1S39,  a  free  library,  a  hospital,  a  lown-hall,  a  com  ex- 
change, and  a  handsome  colfee-pahM%.  Il  has  btt^werit-^ 
iron  antl  bnts^  foundries  and  otb^  factories,  and  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  malt,  flour,  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.  Pool 
(iSOt)  Htf7. 

Newnjro:  village;  capital  of  Newaygo  oo.,  Mich,  (for 
locslioti  of  county,  s^hj  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  6-H):  on  the 
Uuskeuon  river,  and  the  Cni.  and  N.  >V.  Kail  way:  'S6  miles 
N.  by  \V.  of  (irand  Rapids.  It  has  poo»l  water-power,  oiiJ 
contains  two  flour-mills,  large  furnitnre-factory,  saw  and 
shingle  mills,  and  siu<h-faL'tory,  a  prirato  bank,  and  a 
monthly  and  two  weekly  ]M.>riodical&  Pop.  (1880>  1,097; 
(1««0)  i.Sm) :  ( llWOi  1,172.'       Rditob  of  Rr.pnjLtcix.'* 

New  B<'dford  :  l  ity  i>c!  i>ff  from  Dartmcuiti  1  T-^T,  im -sr- 
iMiralud  l»4o;  oiid  of  llie  cjipiinl"  of  Bristol  tx>.,  .Mivs-?.  ^for 
liK-ation  of  <'ounty,  see  map  oT  .M;is»irhusetts,  ref,  ti-l);  am 
the  Aeushnet  river,  near  its  ni  uih.  ivnd  the  N.  V..  N,  IT. 
and  Hart.  Kailroa<l ;  "iii  inili  -  S.  <>{  li. ist i.n.  I'^r  tm  re  than 
lOO  years  it  has  been  the  i  liief  seat  of  I",  S.  n  li;t!e-fi«li- 
ery.  From  1755  till  alK>ut  18.54  tins  in  iusirv  .it  il» 
height  and  employed  4«t»  whaling— lnji-.  hn-  it  fm>  -itin-de- 
(  liiii  d  steadily,  and  in  IWXt  en^jil' ivi  il  <  :il\  2".;  v-^s,  |i;  of  all 
kiJids  in  this  pursuit.  As  this  nuluslry  dfclinwi  iocal  capi- 
talists turnr  l  tl  '  ir  iiUi  h'ioii  to  iitanufactnring,  and  tiy  ItlOO 
ha<l  m>Mle  New  lk<l(ord  the  s«'eond  cotton-mannfacturing 
ci'v  ill  tlic  country.  In  this  indu.stry  tlii  ri'  an  13  pstabli>h- 
inenis  an.l  fUUHSi.Wl capital.  The  c« 'I  I  on- in  I  lis  had  1,3()9.- 
3M)  .spindles  an.i  l.. .ins,  mnl  „  « oolrn-n.iU  l.a.l  I,. "WO 

spindles  and  ft;?  looms.  'Die  census  of  Is;*o  showed  in  niliai 
miiiiufuL'!  MriiiLT  i'«t;ili]i^hments  (repii'M'iit  mi;  .">T  in-hi-trle*) 
with  aconil>Ui>'.l  tu|»jt«l  of  1 9.602.5H.1 :  i'i;i]>lo\  in::  l(i.7;iii  ;...r- 
sons;  [laying  in  wages  f4.626,1.t5:  and  nmn  ufiici  \  u  \  \i^  pr  •!- 
nets  valued  at  (llo.8StJ,2SS.  Then;  are  nl..  nt  .Vi ,  luir.  h.-.  an 
excellent  system  of  public  ,v  li  ol--,  :i  fi.-c  jiKhli.'  jil  rary 
<foundeil  1852)  containing  over  70.1KX>  voUuik  s  mul  h.n  ing 
an  endowment  of  1^(14.100.  5other  libraries  w  iiijunii  ;:  n.  arly 
2tJ.<''*)  votiifnes,  a  Friends  Aca^lemy.  St.  l.ukt  s  rtwi  .St 
J  >--  ]>U'-  1 1  OS] /It  ;iU.  an  or|]li:ui  asi  hiin,  n  wiit(  r-><  ;iT  with 
over  tKt  Uilies  i.d  Umins.  i,nis  iiiiil  •  If  trii'  li;.-lil  ]il;iut>.  <'!<»«-trif" 
st rt-et-railwav,  3  national  banks  wiih  coinninrii  rji|.:tal  .f 
l|t2.6<J<MKK>. '/ saivings. hanks  \v;ili  .lc],r.sii s  of  if'.'n.ie.'ii.or..  2 
co-o|iei-a' IV.'  Iiunks  «  ;tli  .1,  ] .os|i ,  if  .■ili.mt  ^Tii  ki,(kiii,  a  safe- 
de|Misit  and  trust  eoaipitny  wrii  capilal  of  if  JiMi.iiiii).  and  3 
dadyand  3  weekly  newsjiapers.  c  n  y  has  rr;.'iilar -t.  .iin- 

Ixiat  communication  with  ATariiia's  V'lncviuij.  N.mtucket, 
and  New  York,  aii.i  tin-  Ikc  him'  an  iinjNjrlaiit  ri..al->hippine 
point.  TVi>'  Iri'.iui  if'il  li.arl'or  in  Hu/z.tiii's  Hay  is  iirotectefl 
l.v  a  i;rani'.-  fi -i' i  llr.-it  nn  on  llu'  rxln'inity  of  Clark's  Point, 
wiuL-it  1-4  cuiiUci  I'-ii  Willi  till'  hrarl  of  1  hr  ritv  lyv  all  aveniM! 
4  miles  long.  TKl'  us-,,  ss,  fi  \  .alnal  ioii^  in  lIKXI  w  riv  :  KraL 
<i;i.').7(i2.2!N;»:  jiei-sonal,  ♦20.l!ts',r.tV") :  hank,  )j;t,62y,4S<7.50; 
total,  #57.HH J.4.'i2..'')0 :  and  thi  n.i  li  u  lid  debt  on  Jan. 
1,  ll»Ol.was<;2,U72,l.'jS.ft40,  Pop,  dbbi);  2<i,H45 ;  n«lH))  40,733; 
(IW»0)  tj2,442,  WiLUAM  J.  Sayre. 

Nnwbi^rn:  city  (setHctl  by  the  Swiss  in  1710);  capital  of 
Crav.-n  co..  N.  C.  (for  location  of  county.  »ve  map  of  North 
(^amlina.  ref.  4-,I):  at  the  junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers,  and  on  the  .Mlantic  and  N.  C.  and  the  Wil.,  .\'<.wti. 
and  Norfolk  railways;  90  miles  N,  E.  of  Wilmington,  ItW 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  IJaleigh,  It  has  din>ct  commimicatiyn 
w  ith  the  .S4'a  by  Ocracoke  inlet,  and  regular  conm-ction  with 
Norfolk.  Baltimore,  and  New  York  by  steamship.  It  is  th« 
port  of  entry  for  the  Pamlico  customs  <Iistrict, luis  a  valu- 
able trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  fish,  antl 
ships  earljr  vegetables  to  Nortbem  markets.  The  principal 
local  industries  are  (h«  tuninfaetan  of  tobwieo  end  lumber 
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Bibl  til'- 'listillntion  of  tur|i«iitino.   There  are  15  churches, 
tiublR'  lilTfirv  (f<>iiti<le<l  IH!M'>).  high  schcMil.  collegiatt> 
tute,  ft  iiaii"iiul  lijii>k  with  cupital  of  flOU.OOO,  a  State  bank 
with  c«|'ital  iif  #T.").<W<J.  a  citizens'  bank  with  i'H|>ital  of 
$30,000,  It  private  liank.  and  a  daily  and  a  weekly  news- 

raper.  The  city  w»s  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North 
iimiiiia  fiMin  the  organization  of  the  (ioveniment  till  1793, 
and  was  captured  by  a  Uiiiuu  totvc  untler  Geu.  Burnsido  on 
Mw.  14,  vm."        (1880)  (1890)  7.»43;  (1900)  ftjOOa 

Editor  of  "  JorRjfAL." 

KtWlMTry  :  towti  ;  capital  of  Xewbcrry  c<>„  S.  ('.  (for 
location  cf  r.-uiiiy.  see  map  of  South  Carnliim,  ref.  r»-I)|; 
on  the  I'cluiiil'ia  uiid  (!recn%'ilk>  and  the  ( 'nl.,  Newb.  and 
Laurens  nl^lw!l^^;  47  miles  N.  W.  of  ColimiluH.  It  is  tlie 
bt'til  of  Ni'wiiirry  ('<illi|,'i-  (Lutheran,  clmrierci  1^5Ui,  has 
grrwiecl  -J  hm.]^  for  while  and  colon'<i  pupil.-.,  nnd  I'l.iitains 
a  cott..u-fiirt..ry.  cottonseed -oil  mill  aiul  irinnerv.  fertilizer- 
work».  (ii-  r.  and  blinti  factory,  a  nationaf  bank  with 
capitul  i  f  ^iMi.iNHi,  (I  savtnp«-l*ank'with  capital  of  |15.000, 
and  three  weekly  newsi>a|H'rs.  It  i-*  a  throwing  col  ton-mar- 
ket   Pop.  (1880)  9jm  :  U'^'.Hn  (im))  4.m. 

Edituk  UK  "  IIkrald  AM)  Nkws." 

NcwbertT.  John'  Stroxo,  M.  P..  LL.  I).:  geologist  and 
naturalist;  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn..  Dec.  22.  1822;  gra4luat«Hl 
at  Western  Reserve  College  in  IH-16.  and  at  Cleveland  Med- 
ical College  in  W*.  In  IS.'il  he  esialilished  hiniaclf  a."  a 
physician  in  Cleveiaiiil.  bui.  limling  no  titiie  for  acicntiflc 
studies,  in  l^-'io  he  a<-ii-pied  an  ap(H)intincnt  aa  surgeon 
and  geologrist  of  the  ex|ieilitinn  under  Lieut.  R,  S.  Will- 
iatnsnn,  I  .  S.  army,  for  the  exnloration  of  the  territory 
lying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  river.  In 
1857-58  he  was  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  expe- 
dition under  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ives.  C  S.  army,  whirh  maile  the 
first  exploration  of  the  Colora<lo  river.  In  1H.V.J  he  Bcc<im- 
fianicil  ( 'apt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  I'.  S.  engineers,  in  the  exnlora- 
tion  of  the  country  bonlering  the  up|H-r  Coloratlo  and  San 
Juan  rivers.  I>uriiig  the  <-ivil  war  he  wa-s  a  meud>er  of  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Coinmission,  and  to  him  wa.s  tlelegateil  the 
(irgaiii/alii'u  miuI  ilire<'tion  of  all  its  ojMTations  in  tin-  valley 
of  the  Mis.»i>»ip()i.  In  1^^6ti  he  was  appointeil  Professor  of 
(Jeology  in  the  .Schofd  of  Mines,  ("oliimliia  I'olli'ue,  New 
York,  a  jxisition  he  retained  until  his  ileath.  which  ifcurred 
at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1W2.  In  isfjii  il,,.  i;,.u|,.g- 
ical  Survc V  i.f  r>hio  was  organizt^i.  and  he  w.is  |i1mi-i'<1  at  its 
head.  Uh'I'T  liis  dirc<-tii)n  the  work  was \iu'i-ri.u-ly  pi-MM- 
cute«l,  and  an  important  scries  of  rei>orts  wi  re  |iiililisiii'.l. 
Dr.  Newberry  was  honored  with  memlN-rsliip  in  must  i>{  tlu- 
learneil  SI M-iet ies  of  the  C  S.  and  in  many  nf  Kiiri'|>e  ;  was 
one  ■if  thi-  iiri^riiiiii  ror|H.nitors  of  the  Naliniial  Acaiieiiiy  of 
Sciences;  was  iire^iiieiit  of  the  American  A-;^i H  iat ion  for 
the  Advanecni.  iit  i»f  Science  (IS<')7),  of  the  Ni  sv  Yurk  Aead- 
cmv  of  Si  ieiii  .  N  ilH(!7-t)l).  iif  the  'I'l  i  ii  v  It  ilaiiii  al  Club 
(IskMKh.  mill  ..f  tile  IiitenialMiial  r.,hu'iv-  nf  (iei  l..-iMs 
(IHtll).  and  received  the  Murcliison  uie<lal  of  !lie  (iei>li.i;ii  al 
Siicii'ty  of  hiiiiiliiii  ilsss;.  His  tinl)|icatiiiiis  Imw  licen 
chiefly  ill  the  ilepartiiieiit  of  genloiry  ami  pal.-foiilology, 
but  also  HI'  liiiii'  papers  on  lM)laiiy  ami  ZimUocv.  The  most 
important  are  u  report  On  the  (tuiliiijy.  Hutnny,  iiini  Z>>'il- 
iKjij  iif  Si'rtliirn  <  'itlifnrnui  itiiil  Orpi/iin ;  The  Ireolvi/y  nf  the 
(  'iiloriiilo  Er/it  lilt  inn  ( IHftDi ;  (hiilniiy  nf  tlii'  SiiH  Jii'iii  hrpe- 
dttinn  {\S',Tt,  \  I{i-j)orfg  of  lli-  (it'iliii,'ircil  Su  rrr '/  nf  Ohio; 
O'lr  L>il>  r  Ki  lmrt  FhriU  l  lS(i!l;, ;  (■,,/,,!, „_i>n.  nf  'lhi-  Plitntg 
nf  Otini  i  lNMIi:  FnKsil  PhtnlK  cnllrr/til  nti  the  }\tirthirt»ifrn 
jinundnry  I'omiinKxinn  (l>M3;i);  Thf  Rnrk  Oi/n  of  Ohio 
(1859);  CirrlfX  of  /)i  /Mixltinnx  in  Annriiiin  Si  ilioifiiliiry 
Horkx  (1HT:1);  Inm  li^Kiiurr'H  of  Ihf  I'liilnl  Slotts 
Thf  Stnu-'iin'  nnil  Hilnlinii.'i  nf  Ihnirhl hi^H  ilX7*>i:  Fntnil 
Fittht-t  nml  /■'ivHiV  I'ltutln  of  Ihr  TriitMiif  Hnrk.'<  nf  A  <  I/' 
.hritfy  iinil  Ihr  (  nniiniieut  \'ii/li y  \  ix^y<i ;  I'ulnnzmr  Fishes 
of  Xorlh  America  (l^Hy).        Reviseid  by  («.  K.  Gilbkrt. 

Newboldt.  Jon.v  Henry:  Sec  the  Appendix. 

New  Brannfeln:  city  (founded  bv  I*riiu'<-  Braunfels  in 
1843):  capital  of  Comal  co.,Tex.  (for  Vn-ation  of  county,  see 
map  of  Texas,  ref.  .Vll) ;  at  the  intcrM-ction  of  the  Comal 
and  (Suailaliipe  ri%'ers,  and  on  the  International  and  (it.  N. 
Railroad  :  30  miles  N.  K.  of  San  Antonio,  5<)  miles  by  \V. 
of  Au.siin.  It  i»  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-ruisnig  re- 
gion, has  excellent  water-power,  and  contains  H  diiiri des. 
public  s<-hool.  2  denominational  schools.  hos|.ii.i|.  wi.t-  r- 
works.  electric  lights  2  cotton-gins,  2  riiller-iiiills.  several 
carriage  and  machine  shops,  cottonsced-oil  mill,  a  rmtiniial 
bank  with  capital  of  f50,000.  and  2  weekly  u«wMint)er». 
Pop.  (1680)  Ijm;  (1880)  1.806:  (1000)  8.007. 


New  Brl^htoi:  village  (now  part  of  the  borough  of 
Richmond,  New  Yorlt  city);  Richmond  cOwN.  Y. (for  loca- 
tion of  countv,  8(>4*  map  of  New  York,  ref.  8-A);  on  the 
north  shore  o^ Staten  Island,  and  on  the  Staten  Island  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad  ;  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Manhattan,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  ferry.  It  comprifies  several  villages, 
which  command  a  view  of  the  upper  bay  of  New  York  ana 
the  Narrows,  and  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  for  nKe<l  marl- 
nert,  •  richly  endowed  estate  with  eitensive  buildings,  and 
•n  institution  for  destitute  children  of  seamen.  The  village 
conUins  10  churches,  8  libraries  (Breton  Heights  Semi-* 
nary.  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  Trinity  EngliKh  and  Clas- 
sical School)  cwB&lning  neulf  10,000  volumes.  2  Urge 
hoteh;,  a  nationnl  bank  with  cafntal  of  $100,000.  the  S.  R. 
Smith  Infirmary  (a  small  but  thoroughly  eqiunpid  bomitalX 
2  weekly  news|japers,  and  many  ooetly  miaMioai  m  K«w 
York  biuiness  men.  Thei*  an  two  ajeiiig  and  fwintiiig 
works,  several  large  plasteMoUli^  tbe  laifsn  ootloiHatoian 
war^ooMS  on  New  Yoik  baibor,  waU-paoar  and  ailk  urfa^ 
ing-foetories,  and  pnbUe  water-worita  and  an  deotrie-ligb^ 
ing  system  simpljiDff.  New  Brighton,  West  New  Btfdaoiiv 
and   ompkinnflie.  Top.  (IftflO)  13.679 ;  (1  WO)  10,498. 

EinToH  OF  "  States  Islandkr  " 

New  Brighton  :  bori  iiK'h  :  B> 

■aver  CO..  Pa.  (for  l<i<-Hl!i>n 
of  couiitv.  si'c  ninp  of  rennsylvniiia.  ref.  4-A}:  on  ihe 
B«-aver  rner,  and  the  Pitts..  Ft.  W.  and  Chi.,  the  Krie  and 
Pitts.,  and  the  Pitts,  and  Lake  Erie  railways;  21*  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  in  a  coal  and  clay  region,  con- 
tains 8  churches,  4  jiublic-si  hool  buildings,  library  l  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  founded  l!<i2;i.  2  national  banksi  with  combined  capi- 
tal of  #1&0,(KI0,  a  private  bank,  and  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
newKp8])er.  and  has  4  i)0tleriea.  2  flour-mills,  2  i>laning- 
mills,  novelty  iron-works,  bath-tub  works,  flint-glass  fac- 
tory, sewer-pipe  works,  horse-nail  works,  ga-s-engine  works. 
an<l  soap-fiwtOlT.  (^880)  8^008:  (IMK))  r,fi\6;  (1900) 

6,820.  Editor  of  "  Nkws." 

New  Britain:  a  name  given  by  Dainiiier  to  the  group 
of  islands  now  called  Rismaio  k  Aki  iiipelaoo  {g.  c).  and  es- 
pecially to  the  largest  islaihlnf  this  group,  now  uihIi  t  i  n  r- 
mnn  jirotection  and  calleii  Neu-Pommem  or  New  Pome- 
ra.ma  ((/.  r.). 

New  Britain:  city  (firxt  settlement  made  alwut  1650; 
be<  aine  a  town  in  1K')0;  cliart4're<l  as  a  city  in  1870);  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn,  ifor  liH-alion  of  countv,  see  map  of  Connecti- 
cut, ref.  !J-(ii;  <in  the  N.  Y.  and  X.  R  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
and  Hart,  railvsnys ;  y  miles  S.  W.  of  Hartfonl.  It  con- 
tains 12  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  State  ar- 
mory, Slate  NorniuS  S<  hool.  high  school,  public-sch(K)l  prj)iv 
crty'  valueil  at  over  :f2«!0,(XX),  2  libraries  (Normal  Schcml, 
foundetl  IHiil,  Hill]  liistitute,  founded  18.WK'ontaining  over 
16,000  volumes.  |iulilii  park  of  7t  acres,  gas,  water,  and 
elei  frir-h\dit  piaiii -.  2  nat ioiial  hanks  with  couibined  capi- 
tul nf  *41ii,iMiri,  a  savings-bank  wnli  di  posits  of  over  ♦2..'):i(t,- 
(HHi.  Hini  2  dally  Mini  :!  Weekly  liewsjiaiiers.  The  industries 
include  the  inaiiufiicture  of  iron  and  brass  giMHls,  artistic 
bronze  houso-trininiini:s,  builders'  hanlware.  cutlery,  ho- 
siery, joiners'  tiK.l>,  and  lun  k.  The  aJ»s<-s.s<il  \nhiationof 
the  citv  in  1H!»2  was  ^S,l,",4,n."»;i,  and  the  ni't  del.t  on  Jan.  1, 
l.Ht4,  «a-  !f;4.")!t.^lfi.  I'l.p.  (IHNO)  town-hill.  i;!.l»7!t;  citv.  11,- 
WJ<);  (1M!)0)  township  and  city  coextensive.  19,fN17:  (liMK)) 
28.202.  KniTuR  ok  "  1Ikbau>." 

New  Brnnswlok :  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
formerly  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia:  Iniunded  N.  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quenec  and  the  Ray  of  Chaleurs,  K.  by  the  (Julf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Northuml»erland  Strait, and  the  liay  of  Fundy, 
and  W.  bv  the  .State  of  Maine,  It  lies  U  twecn  44  'M  and 
48  .'5  N.  lat..  and  ftJi  47'  and  60*  6  W.  Ion.  Area.  28.100 
s<j.  miles  (for  location,  see  map  of  provinces  of  yuel)e<;  and 
New  Brunswick^ 

I'hyMdd  Fraturrt. — The  physical  features  of  New  Uruns- 
wick  are  a  reflection  of  its  geological  history.  All  the  geo- 
logical deposits  of  greater  age  than  the  CarlKiniferous  form 
a  maJMif  or  *•  coniph'X."  diversified  in  pla<  es  by  ridi;es  of 
intrusive  granite.  Of  the  granites,  there  are  two  i)rincipal 
liands  whi<  h  form  the  axes  of  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  one  in 
the  northern  iwirlion  of  the  prr>vince.  tlu'  other  near  its 
southern  e  .i^t.  In  most  places  the  nx-ks  of  the  )iiaiu<if  are 
altered  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  contain  in  jilnees  ores  of 
various  metals.  Hetwi-en  thi'  two  ranges  of  >,'tiinu<-  hiils  a 
large  triangular  area  of  ilie  inimxif  \<  c(ivire<!  by  sandst  iiie^ 
and  shales  (if  Carlxiiiiferiins  ape.  which  are  unaltered,  and 
therefore  comparatively  soft  and  friable,  and  contain  beds 
of  ooal  and  oilier  ninenl  depoeita  of  ecooomical  Inponaiweb 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 


The  Carboniferoiu  depodta  form  an  undulating  plain  whoce 
eastern  margin  borders  the  GuU  of  St.  Lawrpnee,  and  on 
the  other  two  sides  is  limited  by  the  slopes  of  the  two  hill 
nums  oieatiooed  above. 

liorth  of  the  northern  granite  range  the  masnf  forms  a 
plateau  of  calcareous  slates  which  is  croaaed  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  St,  John  river,  and  extends  down  the  valley 
of  the  Restigouchs  to  Chaleurs  Bay.  The  pUteau  and  the 
plain  nearly  meet  «o  the  middle  courses  of  the  St.  John  river, 
where  the  Palfrey  Mowntaina  on  the  oaa  side  and  the  Neiiisi- 

Siit  Hills  on  the  other  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain, 
milarly  in  ita  lower  courses  the  St.  John  river  breaks 
through  the  southern  range  of  hills,  its  valley  dividing  the 
Nerepis  Uills  from  the  Quaoo  Hills.  In  the  Quaco  Hills  the 
rocks  ooosist  lai;gely  of  ancient,  consolidated  volcanic  de- 
poaiu.  and  the  graiutio  con  appaan  at  the  auifaoe  in  only 
ft  few  places. 

The  highest  bills  are  in  the  main  granitic  Whs.  Bald 
Hoontaln,  in  the  Nerepis  Hills,  is  1,400  feut  high,  and  the 
Sagamore  Mountain,  in  the  Nepisiguit  Hills,  is  3,340  feet 
high.  The  largest  lake  in  the  province  is  Grand  Lake,  in 
the  baOow  of  the  carboajleroas  phuii.  end  is  30  miles  lone : 
but  the  lower  reachee  of  the  st  Jmb  river,  among  thi> 
Soathem  Hilla,  praaent  several  lake-like  expansions  of  c«>n- 
ridenibk  aixe,  aa  Waahademoak  Lake  and  Belleisle  and  Ken- 
neheoasis  Beya, 

The  chief  rime  an  tlw  8t  John,  OTer  440  miles  long,  the 
Miramichi,  the  Beatigoiiehek  and  the  Nepisiguit,  the  first 
discharging  ita  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  other 
three  eeupmaiw  into  the  Onlt  of  St.  Lawrenoe.  The  St. 
Croix  ana  ue  FMiteodiae  are  also  rivers  of  some  importance 
entering  the  Bay  of  Fa«dj.  The  St  John  river  is  unique, 
for  one  of  to  eanridenUe  riie.  in  being  contracted  at  ite 
mouth  to  400  CmI,  and  hsvinc  thara  a  tidal  rapid  with  alter- 
nate Hoif  oat      in  twioe  a  day. 

The  prinoipal  indaotationa  of  the  eaetorn  ooaat  of  New 
Bnnuanoic  are  Ghalem;  Miraniabi. and  VerteBaya.  The 
urofineeiadifidadfRiinPriiieelklwiwdUandonthis  coast 
DvtfaoSteiltof  Northninbartaad,  and  fram  Nova  Scotia  by 
tneBayof  Fiudjr.  This  ttaj  haa  two  indentations  of  itH 
northern  ahon,  naaamaqnoadr  at  one  end,  and  Chigntt-to 
Bay  at  the  other.  The  faaya  of  both  shoraa  of  the  provinoe 
afford  eaoelleat  llihIiM|gKHOida. 

JiintnU  AWm<(l— Coal  haa  baan  foand  nt  maoT  points 
in  New  Bronawldt,  hot  oceota  only  in  tUn  aaana;  tiie  most 
important  la  that  atOraad  l«ka,  whieh  haa  been  worked 
for  aaoy  yaui.  A  TaluaUa  deaDrit  of  aOwrtite  (mefamas- 
phalt)  waa  ibnaeriy  worked  at  EaUaboni,in  Alhait  Countr, 
out  the  vein  is  eihamted.  Itooonia  in  an  eKtenaive  deposit 
of  pyreaehiat,  whiah  atprMant  no  oaa  la  madai.  Qworiea 
of  eioettent  fkesatone  are  wwked  in  Albert,  Weatmondand, 
Korthnmharland,  and  Gloooeater  Oountiea,  and  the  product 
aent  to  the  m>p«r  pruvinoea  of  Canada,  and  mora  largely  to 
the  U.  8.  Good  rooAqgHdatea  an  fMud  in  the  nintliam 
port  <rf  dnilotta  Conniy  «d  elsewhere.  Lima  la  ealclned 
at  St.  John,  when  th««  an  Ittrgc  depoatta  4^  limestone ; 
the  pcoduot  ia  used  for  douestiv  puruosaa  aitd  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  U.  S.  Mangansae  niaee  oafo  been  opened,  and 
an  stiU  operated  in  Albert  and  King's  Cofintlaa.  Bitenaive 
depoaita  of  uekeliferoaa  pyrites  have  been  foniid  in  Cfaar^ 
lotte  Goonty.bnt  are  not  jet  worked  with  pnBt  nnmbago, 
copper,  antimony.  Kismntb,  and  kodooour;  gold  has  been 
Amnd  in  small  (juautitiee,  and  iron  ore  of  aeventi  kln&  ia 
known  to  occur  in  oonaldemble'quantitiaa,  but  is  not  mined. 

CUnMrfa.— The  climate  of  New  Brunsiriek  haa  aome  un- 
oBoal  oontraata.  Tiu>  we^ttem  part  of  the  central  plain  kae 
a  high  aanmier  teniixrature,  and  the  meraniy  naMtinm 
risea  to  96*  and  ^00  in  the  shades  hen  the  natire  flora  or 
wild  plants  include  many  spuciea  found  in  Eastern  Ontario 
and  Western  Maasachusetta;  the  CMiial  tanperalnn  ia  due 
to  the  aouthem  range  of  hilla,  whieh  esclnde  tiie  moist,  diil- 
ly  winds  of  the  Golf  oS  Maine.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  th«  phtnta  of  Labrador  an  foond  growing  on  the  islands 
and jKianta  of  the  aoutheni  ahon  that  jut  out  into  the  Ray 
of  FVindy,  which  an  thua  bathed  in  the  oool  air  and  fogs 
of  the  AtUntie  Ocean.  As  a  result  the  Tegetation  of  thia 
shore  has  a  more  antic  (or  alpine)  aspect  than  that  of  tlie 
highest  hilla  of  the  interior.  Statistica  riiow  that  the  hot- 
teat  months  of  the  year  an  those  in  which  fogs  an  most 
prevalent  along  the  ooaat  In  IBM  the  matiranm  tem- 
pemtun  at  St  John  In  Fbbraarj  waa  4S*,  ndnimnm— 11*; 
raaximnm  in  June  86*7%  minimnm  45*:  mean  tempemton 
lor  year,  48° ;  average  annual  rainfall,  M*4  indiea.  At  Fred- 
arii^oiit  80  milea  inland,  the  maiimum  tempentnn  in  Feb- 


ruary waa  42*9*,  minimum  —33* ;  maximum  in  May  M-7\ 
minimum  S2' ;  mrnn  temperatnn for  year,  4S1I*:  avemga 
annual  rainfall.  2.VH  inehtnt. 

Soil. — ('onsiiierable  tractti  in  New  Brunswick  an  of  ahUIr 
and  broken  character,  and  so  not  suitable  for  agricnltniiu 
pur|ioei«8;  but  the  mnisture  of  the  climate  enoonnges  the 
erowth  of  trees',  and  such  tracts  afford  excellent  timber^ 
land.  Other  parts  consist  of  good  farming  Und.  The  best 
soils  are  found  in  connection  with  calcareous  slates  of  Si- 
lurian age,  aa  in  Carleton,  Victoria,  Restigonche,  ud  Qneali 
countiee;  of  with  the  re<l  siindstones  of  Carboniferoiis  age, 
as  in  the  valleys  of  Kii]t;V.  Altiert,  and  Westmoreland;  or  on 
the  flou<l  plains  of  the  ^rtut  rivers,  as  the  St.  John,  Miia- 
michi,  and  Restigoucbe.  Venr  fertile  diked  lands  occur 
around  the  shores  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
total  acres  occupied  in  1891  were  4.471,250;  under  crop. 
1,018,704 ;  in  nosture,  479.607 ;  gardens  and  orchards.  1M<*; 
woodland  and  foreet,  2,961,460.  A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  dairying  and  cheese-making,  both  fe^leral  and  pro- 
vincial governments  aiding  the  farmen  in  the»«  direetions, 
The  chief  agricultural  products  an  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats, 
rye,  hay.  |H)tatoes.  and  other  root-crojw. 

UeograjthiaU  IHviMmt  and  Povulatitm. — The  province 
is  divideil  into  lizteen  coontieB,  aa  loUowa : 
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I  of  peoviaoesorQa^ 


Hadawadin  and  Victoria  am  asfionte  omratieB  for  pro- 
vincial and  monidpal  pnrpcsN,  but  ooutitute  one  counw 
of  Tiotona  for  Ooninion  purpo^ies,  and 


under  the 
hence  the 


retmna  appear  only  under  the  latter.  The 
popuUdcn  in  ISM  waa  74,179:  in  1840, 156,868;  in  1881, 
86^,047.  In  1881  the  origins  of  the  people  wen:  EngUsk, 
l»«887:  Fnnch,  56,685;  Irish.  101,384;  Scotch, 48380: Oar- 
maiL  ^0:  Dutch.  4878.  Of  the  Iririi,ftiUy  one-half  wen 
nortti  of  Ireland  Proteatanta.  In  1801  mon  than  threfr4(Nirths 
of  the  ropiilntionwiHeotmtivepoieMaga.  The  chief  cen- 
ten  of  poiaiiution  nn  the  city  of  8t  John,  pop.  804^ 
including  Portland,  annexed  in  1880  <in  eenans  ntnn  hi 
above  table  Portland  ie  inelnded  in  St  John  conn^);  Fred> 
ericton,  pcpi.  (L600;  Moncton,  8,780;  Chatham,  6AM;  Xcn^ 
castle,  4.006;  Snmex.  8^ ;  Woodstock,  8,088 :  St  Stephen, 
2,6HO;  Batharst4|08O:  Wchibnoto,8,9e8;StAndrewa,I,T38; 
Alarrsville.  l<488l 

J/Ihhm  0/  ClMNmim«BafMn,^Then  an  in  operation  fdly 
1,850  milM  of  nilway.  interMcting  the  province  in  all  diree- 
tions,  and  bringing  aUjiatta  into  caay  ecmmtmieaticn.  oco- 
necting  it  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Qndwc  on  the  £L  and  N. 
and  with  the  U.  S.  on  the  W.  CUil  among  the  lines  of 
railway  an  the  Interoclonial  Bailw^r.  running  ttxm  St. 
Jdm  to  Iloncton  and  connecting  the  latter  city  with  Hali- 
fax on  the  E.  and  Quebec  on  the  N.,  baying  within  the 
province  a  length  of  MS  mika;  the  Oanadnn  Pacific  RaU- 
WHV,  extending  Amm  81  Jckn  to  Vanoeboro,  Fredericton, 
WotHlstock.  aim  Edmundaton,and  connecting  with  the  rail- 
way systems  of  Canada  and  the  U.  Sw,  with  over  400  miks  of 
raila  in  the  prorineei  tim  Ouuda  Eastern  Railway,  running 
from  Fredericton  to  Chatham  tlinogh  the  interior  of  the 
province,  187  milea;  the  8hon  Line  Ballway,  88  miles  loog; 
extending  ftam  St  John  to  St  Stephen ;  tlw  Central  Ban- 
way,  78  miles  kmg ;  the  Kent  Northern,  84  miles ;  the  Salis- 
bury and  Harver  and  Albert  Southern,  80  milea;  the  Cmr 
Qoet  BaRwny,  68  milea;  the  Elgin  and  Havelock,  and  oth« 
ahorter  lines. 

Daring  the  summer. steamers  ply  on  the  river  St.  Mn. 
when  ialo  be  seen  some  of  the  flneet  natural  scenery  in  the 
world.  Aline  cf  ateamen  alao  rans  between  St  John  and 
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B<i«U>u,  fromSt.  John  to  Di^'liv  and  Aiijiap«4is  in  Nii\n  St  utia.  I 
and  from  Shciliac  to  Prinei'  KiUvjinl  IhiImikI.  Hi'^'ulur  pus-  ! 
senirer  and  fr<»iG:ht  <itmni'«lii).>  iil^^t  run  fmm  St.  .[■.Im  to 
(in.-it  Hritjiiii  lUhl  til  tlir  W'l'st  lii'liis.  A  \vr\  Uiriri'  iiiiiMunt 
of  I'Mtiry  hiiN  :ilM'iiiiy  t»-<-ii  •.■\iH-iii|i'ii  ill  till'  t'(>!i>t fict n 01  nf 
a  .Hhi|>-nill»  uy  litT.  i-s  1  lir  Nt  111 II us  <  if  (  iii^-lu'clo  lii  l  «  (■■•H  N(  w 
B^!Il^^v;•:  k  iiu<l  Niivii  S'otiii,  it  illstatirc  u{  17  iiilli--.  It  w  ill 
(•■iiitirct  tin-  Wiili-r^  of  ttn'  IliKf  'if  St.  I.jiwri'tii  •■  hIkI  tlii-  liny 
of  l''mn!y.  ;iinl  w.'r'Ii  cuiiijiictfil  will  ho  ulilr  to  iraiispur'.  tht? 
larpf-t  -till'. 

In'hiitrf  s  iDi'l  Pusihi  n.o  Inli  ri  .its. — Shiii-building  ami 
liiiiibiTiii;,-.  iitu~iili-  I'f  ri;,*:;cii It (it'r.  vscre  tlit-  stjipl'-  industries 
fur  y.'iir^.  l,nin(i..-niit,' ~t  ill  .ici  iijuo  li  ] rfi  unniri.t  pusitiun, 
l>iit  ^liip-l)ii]lii:iii:,  'i«ii;i,'  t.i  fli.'  ii^.'  .if  inn!  aiiii  ■-tet'l  in  the 
('I  li-t  rill  tion  of  slups,  liii-'^  Very  rM]|>i(li-rHlil  v  tieclined.  The 
iiiitiilirr  of  vess»fls  on  tlu'  ri-i,'i-try  f<ir  l"*!*;!  wtvi  1,010;  the  t<v 
tal  toiuiHf;e,  156,0!:«6.  Tin-  uiiiw-tn;Ll  estiiblishinent.i  in  IWl 
were  3.117,  witli  1:<.1>L>J  [  i  rs  i  inployed ;  in  18111  there 
were  5,4111:  captUi  iijvi  -ti  vi.  if  Iti.iiiN.Tri.'i ;  number  of  ein- 
plov«es.  26.609 ;  wajjes  paiil.  ^■j.ii;iii.(iJl  :  cost  of  raw  inaJ«- 
rial.  ♦12.443.043;  value  uf  j  n  .hn  ts.  *j;!.(W5.fl:]6.  The  value 
of  rii.>»  hinery  and  tools  etni'luyil  iti  ls:M  was  ♦5,478.Sr24 ; 
liunil^T  of  steam-en  (fines  in  u-> .  iin;  uicluiluig  tho**  UM;d  in 
niint"^,  aurii  ultufi'.  mui  -1ii|i]>iiil:,  ,>07,  with  2i).626  horse- 
power, Ttifrti  uri'  tivi'  tottMii-triiiU.  a  sugar-refinerv,  two 
n>lling-niilLs,  luiil-niilK.  ii  (iul|i-iiiill,  srvi-ral  f'iiiii<lri>-s.  to- 
gether with  injuiv  fill  ii.rii-  Hiid  niln-r  itnln~trinl  ■■-ijihlish- 
nients.  The  total  viilu.'  of  <'X[M>rts  fur  tin-  y.jiir  lSit:J  i>-.\i'lii-  | 
sive  of  trwle  with  lln"  nlhir  [ir(ivini'<-s  of  ('iininlni  wns 
$7.2.')H.611,  of  which  |;!.0*)'.i.(i-J7  went  todrmt  Itrtiniii  and 
$.S.73.'»,074  to  the  U.  S.  For  III.'  saitu'  vi  nr  th-  total  vnhje  I 
(if  iiiij.ori.s  wa- f»,763.884,  of  wlu-  h  :j[f.!»r(.t.'J'J.">  ri(iii..>  from 
(ircjit  Hniaiu  jtud  4:2,033.763  from  tin-  l'.  S.  Tfi.-  riii.  f  iir-  ! 
til  l—  of  cx|)ort  were  minerals,  vu)nf  A'^t.-HT;  li-h.  ^7"i»>,-  ! 

forest  products,  $.'5,539.676 ;  Hiiim.iU  and  iheir  prod- 
ucts, ISIO.-VW;  o^rriculturul  pr>i.lu<  t^.  |17^MI6;  Dunufao- 
turvs,  $464,940;  uii.s<.elIaneous,  i?J'5.6:i». 

In  1.S93  there  were  engajjed  in  the  llshi  ries  228  ves-sels; 
tonnage,  3,382;  value,  i|H3.79.'5:  turn  I'tnploved  on  vessels, 
827.  Also  3,97«  tx>at«;  vulm  ,  <:-2o-..',j.h_)  ;  ,r.cii  employed  on 
boats.  10,47H;  fathoms  of  giU-n'  ts  luid  m  Iiu'*  in  use,  528,- 
817:  viilue  >>t  nets,  seines,  lob-t.  r  [ilmit,  etc..  $1,489,035. 
The  to'nl  viiUie  of  the  fisheries  for  \^\\:',  was  $.3,746,121. 

f^iitfii-ii/  Organizatiftn, —  Tin'  (iovirnnienl  consists  of  a 
Lieutiiiaut-tioventor,  appotiitod  b)  Uie  ttovernor-tt.  iii'nil  of 
Canaila,  whose  tenn  of  ohictt  is  five  years.  <ir  until  tus  suc- 
cessor thereafter  is  appointiNl;  an  executive  cuuiuil,  con- 
sisting of  an  attorney-general,  solicitor-p'nenil,  pnjvincial 
»ecretarj%  chief  commissioner  of  hoanl  of  work-s  sur>'Hyor- 
peneral,  anil  two  or  thn-i'  otli.  r>.  itifinlnTs  of  the  exi*- 
utive  council  luust  l:ie  tuciubcrs  of  lli*  ic^inliitivi'  ass<'tnbly. 
The  legislative  assembly  is  eomix«ed  of  forty-one  members 
and  electt^l  for  four  years,  unless  s<K>ner  dissolve<l  by  the 
Liieutenanl-Governor.  The  legislative  council,  or  u'piH-r 
houife.  Was  alwlished  iu  1892.  The  franchise-  U  so  bnnul 
that  it  nearly  approaches  manhood  suffrage.  Any  male 
persion  twentv-one  years  of  age,  being  a  British  aut)ject.  un- 
der no  disability,  owning  real  estate  of  the  value  of  sHHi,  or 
real  and  i>ersonal  together  of  the  value  of  $400,  or  ImviriL' 
Rii  annual  income  of  $400,  or  boing  a  priest  or  other  (  hr:^- 
tiaii  Muni.ster  in  charge  of  a  congregation,  or  a  itii  ii.M'd 
tea<'hor  or  (>rofessor  in  any  school  or  college,  or  a  resident 
for  twelve  months  prior  to  the  election  in  anv  electoral  dis- 
trirt,  may  have  his  name  put  on  the  voters'  lis!. 

The  judiciary  of  the  province  is  composed  of  a  tiliitf  jus- 
tiw  and  five  a.ssociule  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  six 
county  court  judge*,  having  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  con- 
tr»u.-t  to  the  extent  of  $400  and  of  torts  to  $200,  with  crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  the  same  as  the  Supreme  Court,  except  lu 
capital  oflfenscs.  Parish  court  r  ii:iiiiis>inner8  and  justici^s 
of  the  pcoeo  have  limited  jurisdiciiDit  iii  their  localities  for 
the  collection  of  debts  an(f  in  preliminary  cxaniinations. 

The  total  annual  revenue  is  aljout  $B.»(»,(M»0,  of  which 
|4XI,.569  is  rcceivfHl  as  a  sulwidr  from  the  Dominion.  The 
bulunce  is  derived  from  crown  lands,  fishing  rijfbts.  fees  of 
offices,  and  certain  sources  of  direct  tAxatii>n.  'I'lii^  r.  %enue 
is  exi>«'ndc«l  by  the  executive  (tovernment  in  paving  jtitcrcst 
on  tno  public  del»t.  towanl  the  suji|)f)rt  of  puljlic  s^'huols. 
roa<ls,  bridges,  agriculture,  chBntal'le  institutions,  and 
other  public  servici.s.  The  net  d'  tit,  im  :irr. ■  !  i  lu.  lly  iti  niil 
of  railway  construction  within  liii;  pi  jviiRC,  ikr,  Ul, 
1893,  was  $2,183,.'>«;i. 

ChuTchu  and  ISchools. — In  1891  thbre  were  974  church 
•difloee^M  toUom:  Roman  Catholic,  IfiS;  Cburah  itf  Eng^ 


latid.  ir)0;  Hunt isf,  322:  Metb<:«iist.  2<Xs ;  Prt^byEfrijiii,  108; 
othrn^,  1!'.  'lin- Roman  Catholii-s  iiinabered  li3,961;  Uap- 
ti>t-,  Tli,(>4li:  im  nibers  of  the  Church  of  England,  43.095; 
Pn-sl,y:,  ri:iii-.  -JO.!::!!};  Methodists,  35.50.1 ;  nil  ot!i.  is.  li.-lJS. 

Tin-  |jiibiic-j*'hu«ils  system  is  free  and  iion-^n  i.uian,  under 
tlir  ooiitrol  of  the  provincial  Oovi  riniii  iit,  niiil  lilierally  sup- 
[lortvd  fnuu  the  public  funds.  Tin'  ]iroLii-ny  ^^{  the  difTer- 
eiit  localities  is  also  assesM-'d  to  --iiiiiioi  t  tne  schools.  During 
till'  first  tenn  of  185t3  there  \m  rr  1 ,1114  s<'luiuls.  tautrht  by 
Xfi'X',  ti  in  liers;  atteniljiiii  ■  i  f  |ii,|iils.  t!o,l.-il.  or  1  iti  .">;!4  i^f 
ihu  population.  'rh<'fi  may  a  ^r&iiiiijur  2<.hool  m  c'lch 
county  and  a  su}i<  rii  i  ^i  hool  in  even*  parish.  In  \><'X'>  ihi  re 
were  14  grammwr  ami  -iuiM-rior  schools.  The  Htti  i:(lHM<'e 
given  above  iin  lu.U-  t|,.-M' m  hoo]^.  The  payn:<-iii  of  jirovin- 
eial  fund..*  for  tiie  yesir  ciidwi  Jum'  30. 1893,  ivas  »:  14-,<i3.27. 
The  total  expenditure  during  ilu-  y.nr  for  ^'rnminat,  ^up.  - 
rior.  and  common  schools  (not  indudiiig  district  assessments 
for  VI  iiool  buildings,  a|>|iHratus,  fuel,  etc.)  mm  4M21,888.40| 
or  aik  tiv*  rage  cost  per  jmpil  of  $6,06. 

The  province  u'-"'  nmintj.ii;-.  at  rri<Ii  rii  foTi  n  normal 
school  for  tniinii.t:  i.Mtiier.-;  aHviKkiicf,  IMiJ  •Jt>4. 
Thn  .'  iiist  It  I- i.  n>  |io>^,.ss  university  jtowers  and  i  i  nft  r  de- 
gn-i'.s  in  till  iliiT.  rrni  arts  and  f8cultu.s — the  L'niv,  r>ity  of 
New  I'.runsw  irk  ico.  ilwnii  iorial)  at  Fn.ilericton,  -!iji|'.irt(Ml 
by  the  itriivijiti- ;  aHi  iidance  in  IMflH,  HI  ;  the  rnivi-rsUy  of 
Mt.  Allison  (coe<lucational>,  Sai  kvillf,  controlled  bv  the 
Metlwlbst*:  attendance,  1892-!t;i.  1  ;  Allison  was  the 
fir-t  uiiivi  rsiiy  in  Canada  to  Cf>nfcr  full  iiiiivrr>itv  iirivi- 
li'j^'-.i^  anil  iK'L;ri'oS  ufwn  woiin'ii  :  St.  JoScpli'.>)  College,  ilem- 
raniti-'k.  uiiilir  th*  lontrol  i  f  tlio  Roman  Catholics,  and 
(«tm  ially  [ijii rorii/cil  bj  llie  Frt  tich  Acadian.<<.  The  Meth- 
o<(l^t^  i\\<<>  riiaititaiii  a  Ijidies' i  ol h  ltc  hihI  Boys' Academy 
at  Sju'ksilie;  tin-  Huptists,  a  senuriary  for  l>oth  sexes  at  St, 
Martins;  and  tlu  Kotnuii  Caiholic.s,  convent  nfaooli  at  8t» 
.John  ami  other  parts  of  the  province, 

Charitabh  Ini<li!u/iot\.%  etc. — Several  of  these  are  at  St 
John,  including  tlic  urovincial  asvlum  for  lunatics,  hith- 
erto mointaitii  >1  l  y  the  province, "l>ut  now  in  parr  by  the 
counties,  and  undir  control  of  thcOovomment;  tli.-  (;<'iif  ral 
Public  Hospital,  open  to  all  and  -iipiMrted  by  the  jirovim  e, 
by  the  inunicifMility  of  St,  John,  by  fees  fr»>m  |<ayuig  pa- 
tiiiit>,  luid  from  income  from  invested  funds;  the  Protes- 
tauL  utui  Uotntin  Catholic  orphan  asylums;  the  Wiggins 
Male  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  l)enefil'  of  sons  of  deceased 
mariners;  the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  where  the  inmates  are 
e<lui  aii-.l  and  taught  a  trade;  aiid  the  Home  for  Aged 
Worn.  II.  The  Victoria  Hospital  at  Fredericton  is  supp<irtMl 
111  tlir  -aiiif  niaiiin'r  as  the  Oeneral  Public  Hos[>ital.  Tlic- 
LttZJirirtto.  at  'rrnruiiii .  (Jlouccster  County,  for  tbt-  ittre  of 
those  siiiilliii  with  li  pn isy,  is  siip|xirted  by  the  Dominion 
Qovemim  iil.  and  the  Uoiiiati  (  at Holic  Sisters  of  the  Hotel 
Dicu  tak.' I  hnri,'!.!  of  the  patients.  'I'in  i-e  weiv  a1>oiit  iw.  n- 
ty-five  |«uULiUa  in  1893.  The  penitentiary  for  the  maritime 
provinces,  at  Dorchester,  is  suppoftod  bj  the  DoiBiDioa  fior 
the  incarceration  of  convicb*. 

History,  e/c— The  jirovince  was  formerly  a  jwrt  of  Xora 
S<"otia,  and  known  as  .Sunbury  County.  A  cohmy  of  al)out 
SIX)  |itrsons  ill  1761  from  New  England  s,.[t|r.l  at  Mauger- 
vdlii  oij  till-  .SI.  John  river.  The  largest  iiuuugi-ntion  t«K>k 
place  when  the  United  Empire  I/oyalists,  mostly  fn  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, arrived  in  the  province  Mav  18  and  Vjcl.  4.  i;t*3. 
They  founde<I  the  city  of  .St.  John.  'I^hcir  descendants  are 
scattered  throughout  the  province,  and  are  found  in  all 
walks  of  hf.-.  Hy  royal  li'tl.  rs  patent,  dated  Aug.  16,  1TS4. 
KitJ^  licot^.-  the  Tlard  jm»df  il  a  separate  province,  4Uid 
appointed  Thomas  (  arleton,  a  brother  of  Sir  Ouy  Carleton, 
captain-generuJ  und  governor-in-<'hief.  Fredericton  is  the 
l  apital.  where  are  fine  legis-lativ  r  Kiiildings.  The  first  legis- 
liiiiirt-  met  at  St.  John  Jan.  IT'^rt.  The  province  became 
a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  (  aninl.i  .Inly  1,  1H67.  and  is  rcft- 
rttiscnted  in  the  Senate  of  Canada  i»y  ten  meniben^ ap|Miint<Ml 
for  life,  and  in  the  IIoom  of  Goaunona  by  lizteaii  memban^ 
elected  for  five  years. 

Ai'THOHiTiKs. — For  detailed  infonnatioii  ,'is  to  the  history 
and  growth  of  the  province,  consult  Munro's  History 
ytw  Brunswick;  i\>mv!f>n's  Agricultural  Ifrp/trt;  C.Tone v  s 
History  of  Xnw  Jirntmirirk  ;  Hannay's  History  of  Aeatha  ; 
Gray's  History  of  Confechration  ;  Fenetv's  Political  Xotcs  ; 
Lawrence's  F mt-l'rint» ;  the  annual  pariiameutary  reports ; 
and  the  d«eeiiiiial  oensus  ntarna.   Aubcd  A.  SrocKTOif, 

N*W  BrnnHwick  :  city  (settled  under  the  name  of  Prig- 
morc's  Swamp  in  1681,  received  its  present  name  in  1714^ 
granted  a  rojral  efaarter  in        iuooi^rated  as  a  town  in 
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anri  as  ft  eitf  on  Sept.  1, 1784) ;  oftpiU]  <rf  lKddle!<«x 
ea,  N.  J.  [tor  laemon  «i  MQDtjr,  Me  mp  of  Ke«  Jen>c>-, 
l«L  4-D):  at  tb«  bead  of  aavtetkn  tm  the  RariUn  river, 
At  tlka  euteni  termiiiak  «f  tbe  OeUwAM  «Dd  Karitaii  CMud, 
•od  «B  the  PeoD.  BallrcMdi  38 niilM  N.  &  of  TnMiton,  W 
mjiw  &  W.  of  Turk  oltr.  It  It  the  >Mt  o(  Hutgera 
CbN«gi(Refoniiied.cliMteNd  ITOQ,  of  a  tlwolocied  lemiiiarf 
fittiw  Beformed  Chttfch  (ofaartered  iTtU),  and  of  the  Statv 
IfneliaBiRal  and  Acrieultttial  CoUcfa  (eiMilowed  with  ilie 
natknal  iand  nam  aod  now  a  part  of  Rotgan  Colle^^-). 
Thm  are  i  private  daakal  it<'h<M>N  for  inn,  a  gram  mar 
adhool  f!onmected  with  the  OoUej{«,  a  voiuig  ladies'  Mffiinary. 
a  model  fana  and  <>iiMr?ator]r  belonging  to  the  oolk-tre,  2 
aational  babka  withooubliMd  capital  of  1350,000,  a  savinip- 
hank  with  asjieta  of  $1,054,473,  a  public  Ubnu7,and  8  daUjr 
and  0  weekly  newspapers.  The  indnatriM  include  the  man* 
ulkctnreof  waU-papsr,niUier  goods.  iiriiiting-prcKM^it,  bcwts 
and  ihoes,  bmpaaad  bmiae-work,  |>iirr>aK.{)lH^ien>.  inm  hin- 
«i7,  horim,  and  button*.  Tha  awowed  valuation  in  18U3 
was  flOcaw/NNl,  and  the  net  debt  on  Apr.  I,  18M.  wa« 
$1,«B6,2».  Pop.  (1880)  17.IW:  (ISM)  itljmi  (IMO;  30,006. 

ra>rroB  OF  **  HosiB  akwb.'* 

Xt'wbiirg:  citT  (setil'  'l  tiy  the  whites  in  1709;  known  a* 

th>-  I'liliitine  Farish  of  t^usts^iic  till  1752.  when  it  mwived 
it>  [-rr  -K.'nt  name;  chartered  as  a  *  ity  in  isi'.."),;  ,,uv  of  iln> 
capitals  iif  Onuige  co..  V.  Y.  if'>r  location  of  vnimy, 
map  of  New  York,  rcf.  T-I:;  >>i\  tii«  Iliulson  river.  Jirni  liir 
Erie  aii<l  the  West  .Sii^r.'  raiUvny-  (the  X.  Y.  C.  and  H.  U., 
th.'  \.  Y.  and  N.  K.,  an  i  rh-r  Sr\\  \>uy^:.  DiUehes^  and  t'onn. 
ritilw«vs  on  the  onfici-^iti'  siilr  r,f  the  ri^'er);  60  miles  N*.  of 
New  Vi  rk  niy,  n  is  in  nu  iii,'ricultural  ri-jfion.  has  an  ele- 
vated siti".  HU'i  [Hnsst!!***  niui  li  bi»toriei»I  int^Teit.  The  old 
HHsl>roiu:k  Hons*^  was  occupied  liy  (n  .ir.-r  W  .isliiujrton  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  HevulMtionary  war.  lunl  hi-  iir  idHmation 
disltandinjj  the  riivm  iirrnv  wiis  nprtnul^^iteil  there. 
The  buihlini,'  coulaiii-s  mitiiy  r.  lu>  i.f  Ui  -.  ..Jijtionary  dars, 
and  with  the  jrrounds  in  cari  luliy  |ir.'^.  rved.  Near  the 
buildinj:  is  a  >-ton<j  nioniimeiil,  <  i><'i.<i  livi(u«  Fetleinl  and 
Slate  )j:oTeri'.iiii'ni s  M  rfiniin-Mii. iriit r  ihc  >ur.  i--Ht'ii!  ri:;^'  of 
the  war.  Th«>  l  iiy  lia^  rtsffuUr  slt>)»iiil»nrtt  ruui  i  i. >n  with 
New  York  mmiI  the  princ-i|)al  cities  on  the  llu(ls.ii,.  uml  con- 
tains 2-5  <-him'ht."5.  ^radei!  iiublicand  t>ar«<-hial    1  N.  Free 

Library  (foiunled  lM.'i2),  \.  M.  A.  Libmry  (foun<!.  .l  IHsi  , 
Second  .ludictHl  District  l^aw  Library  (founded  IHso),  Home 
f  •!  M>  1";  I.  n  il' Si.  Luke'x  Honic,  Home  for  t'hildren,  an 
»<.nd»-!My.  ii'i>iHUl,  fk'uLiit'  •itr<»«t.rHilwHy».  3  national  banks 
with  <-uinliiae<l  cnpital  of  if  1  .i ii k»,i h kj.  a  .vivinK^i-bank  with 
siirjihis  of  iiwirlv  if iiiui  4  'Ijiiiv.  a  iriontbtv,  3 
.■iiMiil-M.  '  n^v.  unit  \vi  -  kly  iirH'-iiajH  T^.  I'll'  II'  a  larpi' 
Iru'li'  m  .  o.il  aini  ilairy  piudufl-.  'I  ijr  |  iri  in  i|  i.'il  i  n.  1 1! -T  ri's 
uri-  sliij-lniiMin::  and  tlio  manufm't  u n'  "f  nu'rn  nl'iiral  iiii- 

piemeats.  oik-ioth,  cotlun  anil  wooliMi   1-.   .ir|p.,  r-,  j.ujjrr, 

9bo<"S,  and  t-arriagea.  POOii  (IHiStH  is  fU'.i  ;  iHiMh  u*;MtS7  ; 
(IWMti  '.'4.!>«.  Kninm  or  "  Journau" 

Newbnrjrport:  city  (rtettled  uboui  le'M,  wa.s  separated 
from  tht'  luwn  of  Xc'wbur)-  iu  1761,  ctiartered  a.<  a  city  in 
Wi):  ^.»«|iort:  one  of  ih»)  oapitala  of  Eaaexco..  Mais,  (for 
lo<-atioti.  sec  map  of  .Ma-s-sttthuMctts,  rrf.  1-1):  on  the  Merri- 
mack river.  «n<l  the  liiwtou  and  Maine  Itailmnd  ;  3  miles  \V. 
of  the  Atlnntii;  Ocean,  86  niile.s  X.  E.  of  Hoston.  It  con- 
tains till-  Putnam  Free  SchiM>l,  Anna  Jwnies  Hospital,  Y, 
M.  C.  A.  Memorial  Huildinjf.  ()I<1  Ladies'  llonie.  high,  train- 
ing, and  pradfd  public  ((ch(H)ls,  Marine  .Museum,  public 
library  (founded  1S.">4)  contuinin;;  nearly  llO.tMXt  volutnps, 
electric  strci  t-riiilwuys,  4  natiomd  Imnks  with  i ml  :n.  d 
capital  of  tJTU.OiJO,  2  siviutrs-lninks  with  aK?n'>;Ble  <ie|K)sit!i 
of  al.iour  ^t>..V)O,000.  ami  2  dull v  and  "J  weekly  newspapers. 
The  iudustrio  inclutlc  sliip-buifdintr  and  th"' nmnutaiaure 

of  eottoii  ti  N.  boots  and  shoes.  fll>erloiii.  cHrriajTCT.  silver- 

wnr  \  hai-.  pumjis.  sleani-eiii^ines,  and  condis.  The  a-s.s(>s>»>d 
vulna'ion  jn  IWi  was  <i».7lK'v'>2S.  and  the  net  debt  on  Jan. 
1,  l!i94.  was  i^{ss.:!)0.  Top.  (ISSOt  IS.&'W:  <1S90)  18,947; 
(K^Otb  14.4 :s.  Rditok  op  ■' HnAUi." 

New  Caledonia:  an  islaml  in  the  8outh  PaclHc,  abont 
800  miU's  H.  of  (^ULi-nsland.  and  half  way  between  New 
Ouiuea  and  New  Zealand.  It  was  diaeove'red  by  Cook  in 
1774  and  annexed  l>v  Frun<  e  in  1853.  It  ia  9S0  miles  long. 
with  a  greatest  breailth  of  30  miles,  and  extenda  N.  W.  and 
S.  E.  Along  its  axis  run  a  series  of  mountain  masses,  of 
whi<'h  the  culminating  points  reach  S,600  feet.  At  some 
distance  from  the  west  coast  is  a  ooral  reef  which  [wotccts 
the  shorea  from  the  force  of  the  wavea^  and  girea  a  aort  of 
interior  navigation  with  amooth  water.  The  aoil  ia  fertile, 


the  elinala  «aallaDt,aBd  thejdaatatrftiM  tropica  and  irni- 
pento  aone  ean  be  talaad.  TheN  mm  maay  idebel  mnM^ 
eome  of  which  jieM  on  oontaiuing  7  to  10  per  oeut  of  jnua 
nickel.  Gold  waa  formerljr  worked,  iron  ore  ia  aboodaat. 
and  rakiabla  dapoaita  of  oobptr,  naienr)-,  tin.  and  nlatiaam 
are  known  to  eaat  Tba  ooial  port  and  capital  ia  Aonnea. 
an  excellent  port  on  the  weal  ooaat  near  the  aonih  end: 
|Mip.  4,<K)Q.  With  tta  dependendea.  Including  the  Ix>TiiJty 
islandl^  60  milea  EL,  Kew  Caledonia  forms  a  convict  colony 
with  an  avaaol  7,654  aq.  miles,  and  a  (Hipulation  (1890)  of 
63,733.  The  natlTO  population  numWred  70,000  at  the 
tine  of  anneiation,  but  they  are  ra)ii<lly  deenaaing,  aad 
now  nnmber  Icaa  than  SS^OjMi  Thef  are  called  Kaaakaa. 
The  famainiog  popnlatioiB  is  efaielljr  white  and  haU  of  ki 
number  oouaiata  of  oonvjota,  either  under  ponialunant  or 
liberated.  The  ble  of  Pinea,  at  the  aoatheni  extramity,  was 
asalgoed  toComuaniala  deported  alter  the  overtbiowof  du 
Paiu  Commune.  Mass  W.  Habsuioiox. 

New  Canaan:  lown  (incorporated  in  1801);  Fairfield 
CO.,  Conn,  ^for  IiM  Hii.in  of  countv,  see  map  of  Conneetictit, 
ruf.  12-1));  on  th.  N,  V.,  X.  H.and  Hari.  Itailmad ;  Smiles 
X.  W.  of  Xorwalk.  h  lailes  X.  by  E,  of  .Stamfonl.  It  is  de- 
lii.'litfullv  situated  among  hills  ratij.Hnf:  fr  •m  :i(Ki  lo. 100  feel 
abtjve  ti<le-waler,  has  fine  drives  inio  ilte  coiaitry  aad  to  the 
beachex  on  l.on^,'  l-liiini  S.  un  l.  nud  contains  many  summer 
hornet*  of  New  Vork  jdiysieiaii.H  aii>l  business  men.  boot, 
.<h<H'.  iind  climbing  factories,  a  national  bank  with  capital  of 
$10«MXA>,  a  savincvbank,  a  librarv  and  reading-riKini.  and 
a  weekly  ne«M.<i|..  r.  Pop.  (1880)  ifiTi;  (181K)) 2.701 ;  (1900) 
2,068;  liorougli  (i'MO)  1.304.      Khitob  of  "Me.s»e.ngee." 

New  Castile:  See  Castiu,  New. 

Newcas'tle:  a  iM>rt  of  entrr;  oanital  of  Northumberland 
County,  Xew  Hnini'wick  ;  on  toeieil  bank  of  the  Miramiehi, 
no  mile^  fr4>m  it^i  niouih  (see  map  of  Uuebec.  ref.  4-11).  The 
river  is  to  this  |M>int  navigable  for  uige  tihi{is.  Its  ship- 
building. lumb(<r-trade.  and  fiaheriea  ar»  important.  Sat- 
mon,  herring.  Imw.  miuketvl,  ojraten^  and  lofaateiB  aie 
largely  exported.  Pc^  4,000. 

Nflweaaaci  a  town  of  New  Soath  Wales;  60  mOta  N.  K. 
E.  of  Svdnej;  at  the  month  of  the  Hunter  river,  termiaua 
of  a  railway  running  to  the  oonntiea  N.  W.  and  N.  (see  man 
of  AnatmUa,  ret.  6-J).  Tbia  ia  the  center  of  the  pritu  ipal 
cual  induatiy  of  Australia.  The  ooal  ia  aent  largely  to 
('bin^  Thm  ia  ako  a  large  oommeree  in  cereals.  The 
town  la unattraetire.  and  isciven  a sahle eokr  by  the  l*rgf 
amount  of  coal  handled.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  iavciy 
large.    I'op.  (18U1)  12,918.  M,  W.  H. 

New  Castle:  cily  ifonncrly  1  !ic  c-oti lit y-scat  i  ;  .\,:W  Cii-'l* 
I  o„  Pel.  (for  )iK-atUJii  v!  conni  \ .  m'i- niHp  of  1  )i  law.irK,  ri-f. 
:i-ll  i:  on  the  Delawan*  river  iii  the  luud  of  I).  la\varv  Ii«y, 
and  on  the  I'hil.,  Wil.  and  H;ih'>.  linilroaii:  ."i  mill's  .s.  of 
Wilmington,  the  countv-seat,  inili  s  S.  \\ .  of  I'liUii.iel- 
[>hia.  It  has  an  exeelfent  hai  l>or  with  iiavi^ition  o|m.si  al- 
DKxst  the  cut  in  VI  jir,  is  iii  iiti  iiuTioultural  region,  and  has 
m.<»nnfiii  ioru>»  of  coiioii  ami  woohn  f^ooils,  car|>et»,  rolling- 
mill  ]T. .iliiel.s.  piping,  and  agrii'Dit iiral  imiilcnunts.  'I'ircre 
lire  a  lilirary  (founded  1H12),  a  l)ranch  of  the  Fanners'  Bank 

.,f  i>i.iavsjiri-  (.Mati  I,  fimi  u  daily  nevspaper.  Fop.  (1^ 

3,700;  (181K))  4,010  ,  aiM>Hi,!i80. 

Namastla:  town;  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.  (for  loca- 
tion, see  ma|)  of  Indiana,  ref.  6-F) ;  on'  the  Klue  river,  and 
the  Ft.  \Vayne,  Cin.  and  Louisv.,  the  (Meve.,  Cin,.  Chi.  and 
.St.  L.,  and  the  I'itls..  Cin.,  Chi.  and  St.  L.  railways ;  15 miles 
.S.  of  Muncie,  42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis.'  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region,  has  im|Hirtant  manufactures,  and  con- 
tains a  national  Itank  with  capital  of  f  1(X),OUO,  a  State  bank 
with  capital  of  $190,000.  and  three  weekly  newspapen.  Pop. 
(1880)  3,3M;  (1880)  3,evr;  (t«00)  IM06L 

N«w  Ciitla :  oity ;  oapital  of  Lawrence  oo^  Ph.  (for  koBp 
lion  of  oounty,  see  map  of  Pentiiivlvania,  rel  4-A);  at  tba 
oonAuanoe  of  the  Sbenaogo  and  the  Neahannock  lifcHi 
which  here  form  the  Beavor  river,  and  on  the  Eii^  the 
Penn.,  the  Pitta,  md  Lake  Brie,  the  Pitta,  and  W.,  and  the 
W.  N.  Y.  and  PHin.  railways:  Si  miles  N.bT  W.  of  Pitts- 
burg.  It  ia  in  a  Intuminous  coal,  lUnestone,  nrfr«laj,  iron- 
ore,  and  sandatona  region,  and  has  nnmerons  biaat  fumana 
and  tnilla,  S  nuM^lne^opa,  wire-rod  mill,  atoel-billet  mill, 
large  wirp-nail  mill,  tin-plate  miU,  asphalt-Uaek  worta^ 
•toT^worio,  3  glawfartonaa.  siial  and  planing  mills,  sev* 
end  foniiditoa,  and  a  papei^miu.  There  are  tkna  national 
faanka  with  oombmed  capital  of  (IMMMIOO,  30  dmiebaa.  16 
schoolB,  3  eoUcffaa^  a  Ubnry  (Y.  IL  C.  A,,  fonndad  VU^ 
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Ami  a  iiiontlilv.  2  dailv,  nml  4  woeklv  poriodkala.  Pop, 

S.41H;  ^isiJO)  11,000;  (1000)  2mM0. 

Newcastle.  Ddkk  of  :  Se«  C'AvtMiisu,  William. 

Newcostlp.  Thomas  Pelham  Holles,  Duke  of:  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain ;  b.  in  1693,  the  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Pel  ham,  to  whose  pwrage  and  estat*^!"  he  siu-ceedwl  in 
1712.  lie  hutl  previously  inherited  the  lurgt'  estates  of  his 
uncle,  and  was  one  of  the  weiilthiest  land-owners  in  Kng- 
lattd.  All  tho  weif^ht  of  his  influence  was  thrown  on  the 
Whig  si<le.  and  his  services  to  the  house  of  Hanover  won 
him  the  {rratitutle  of  the  king.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Clare 
in  1714.  Duke  of  Xewcastlc  in  1715.  and  in  1724  became 
S«>eretary  olSUlte  in  Walpole's  ministry.  His  abilities  are 
represented  as  of  a  mean  order,  but  he  held  this  oHIce  for 
thirty  year?,  and  whea  he  laid  it  down  )ie  btnauie  I'riitie 
Uinister.  succeedinip  h»  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  in  that 
ofHee  in  lTr>}.  He  resiffned  in  1756,  l)ut  was  recalled  in  the 
following  y<'iir  lo  form  the  ministry  rendered  brilliant  by 
the  geaiu»  uf  Pitt.  Newi-a-Ktle.  who  was  merely  the  nominal 
head,  resigned  in  1762,  and  after  this,  with  the  exception  of 
s  few  months  in  IWi,  when  be  was  Lord  Privy  tieal,  he 
h«]d  no  oflkial  podtron.  DJaAug^^im  F.1I.00UT. 

IfwreMtto-MpOB-IjrM:  dtr(«hb  tlie  oonstitntion  of  a 
oonnty);  in  tiia  amn^  oi  NorthuinberlADd,  England ;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tjma,  8  miles  from  its  month ;  SfS  miles 
from  London  and  117  from  Ediabutgh  (see  nup  of  Eng- 
land, ref.  8~H).  The  city  is  built  for  the  most  part  on 
steep  hills  and  gently  rising  gronnd.  It  pre(«nt«  a  »trikinK 
appearance,  owuifi  to  the  oontrasts  of  antiquated  and  mod- 
em buildings.  Among  the  former  are  sereral  towers  be- 
longing to  the  old  walls,  the  keep  and  chapel  of  the  old  eas- 
tlSk  Mid  the  Black  Gate.  The  Churoh  of  St  Nicholas  (18S0- 
14SiS).  now  tlic  cathedral,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
oariier  structure,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1216,  of  which  a  few 
remains  still  exi.«t.  St.  John's  church,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  contains  much  original  Norman  work,  with 
other  later  additions.  St.  Andrew's  church,  dating  from  t  he 
twelfth  century,  is  built  in  the  Transition  style.  The  i  t  n- 
tral  part  of  N'ewcatitle  owea  its  stately  iMulduigs  chiefly  to 
Richard  firainger  (1798-1861>.  Grey  Street  (namefl  from 
Earl  GrcT)  and  (Irairiger  Stn>«t  afOtM  finest  tlioroughfares 
in  the  city.  The  town-hall,  built  in  18K1.  .stands  near  the 
cathedral,  and  close  by  are  the  corn-market  and  the  cor- 
poration office*.  Other  notable  buihliiigs  arc  the  Ouild- 
Oall,  the  Exchange,  the  Moot  Hall  for  the  meeting  of  as- 
SlieA,  and  the  Central  News  room  and  art-gallery.  The  Mu- 
seum of  ttie  Natural  History  Society  (1S84)  contains  a 
OOlleetion  of  British  binls  and  a  unique  series  of  Bewick's 
wood-cuts.  The  Public  Library  contains  nearly  70,000 
volumes,  and  the  library  of  tbs  Utenury  and  Philosophical 
Society  haa  40,000  vo1ume.>i.  Two  imjiortant  colleges — the 
College  of  Sfiencc  (1S71)  and  the  College  of  Medicine  (18.51) 
—arc  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham.  There  is 
ttw  Kutherford  College  (1878).  There  are  sofwal  put  li  ' 
parks,  including  the  Town  Moor,  an  extensive  common  *J67 
aiTes  in  extent,  the  Leazes  ornamental  nark.  Brandling  Park, 
besides  Ann*tnuig  I*ark  and  Jesmond  Dene,  for  which  New- 
castle is  indtrbted  to  Lord  Armstrong.  The  Tyne  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges  which  connect  Newcastle  with  Gateshead 
(j.  t'.),  which  is  virtually  a  part  of  Newcastle,  The  High 
Level  Bridge,  built  by  Robert  Stephons.in  (1H46-40),  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  contains  a  carriage-way  90  feet 
above  high  water,  by  which  the  precipitous  streets  ou  lx)th 
sides  of  the  river  are  avoidwl.  and  a  railway  at  a  height  of 
118  feet  fllKive  high  water.  The  .Swing  Bridge,  finished  in 
1876,  whi'  li  is  „'81  feet  in  length,  is  worked  l>y  hydraulic 
machinery.  It  was  ert'ctwi  on  the  sit*>  of  n  Konifiu  and  two 
later  bridges. 

The  pc.rt  of  Newcastle  is  the  fourth  in  importance  in  the 
I'nittii  Kingdom:  London,  LiverjKtol,  and  Cardiff  coming 
first.  The  total  tonnage  (excluding  that  cofi?twise)  entered 
atiil  I  It  iir.  ii  in  1892  was  4.2(Kj..'>80.  The  Tyin'  is  navigable 
for  lur'.;t  vi  sM'!>e  as  far  as  El^wifk.  a  township  on  the  wrsf- 
iTii  (iut>kir:-  (  f  N'eweastle,  w|u  tip'  •  ngineering  and  unl- 
nanee  w.irk-'  .if  Sir  W.  (i.  Ar;iistn>riL^',  Mitchell  &  Co.  are 
sitnated.  'rhrs,.  ,.i'<-u|iy  uti  nrrn  of  I'J.')  iif n  <  and  present  a 
frontae''  of  ulioui  a  unit:  to  the  nver.  Tlie  j^ritx'ipnl  article 
of  trail.'  IS  ('(.al.  The  output  of  the  eoal-fielii-  .  f  I)iirham 
and  X..rtliiiiiil'.Tlar!d,  of  which  Nt^wenstk*  is  tlio  c  nt<»r. 
was  in  Jsir-J  r.iu-;  au.l  in  111.'  -.iriu'  \ p.-ir -1.11  T, 

tons  of  coal  and  coke,  exclusive  of  that  used  by  steamers  eti- 

giifid  in  tlie  Ibreigu  tnde,  wen  sspoctvd,  mainly  to  Ham- 
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bug,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Meditenanean.  In  1891  the  t  .^Ul 
nomber  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  business,  including 
tboao  wasblng  and  coking  coal,  was  128,404,  of  whom  three- 
fonrths  were  working  underground.  la  sbip-building  the 
Tyne  comes  next  to  tlie  ClydSb  In  1808  tft  aleraships  (not 
in'cludiug  war  vessek),  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  176,743. 
were  Umoched  at  the  Tyne  ports,  whieli  iacluds  ITortli  and 
Sooth  ShirldL  The  pnncipal  manufsciaras  ars  looomotiTS 
and  marine  sBginss^  hdwrf  otdnawMh  laad  mad  its  tam- 
pounds,  chemloal  nanures.  witktsantu,  lli»4Mlek.  alkali, 
c-etnent,  and  glaM  of  vnrinn.;  kinds.  One  of  the  alkali-works 
turns  out  the  larue»t  quaniiiy  of  oanstlo  soda  of  anj  worlv 
in  the  world,  la  Iwl  ov«r  MJOOO  tons  of  varkos  «ods 
and  180,000  tons  of  ooal  and  eoke  wen  exported  to  tuu.& 

In  the  times  of  tlw  BomaDs  thsM  was  ft  statUnuHT  oamp 
at  the  bridge  called  PuttJBNi.  L«tor,oo  aooonat  ot  its 
fortified  position  giving  protaatiflQ  to  ths  monks  of  tbe 
neighboring  monasteries^  tha  torn  was  oslisd  Monkdies- 
ter.  Kobert  of  Cbnrtiiaaa,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
built  a  castle  here  which  waa  oallod  Newcastle  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  modem  town.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  it  was  minmuulsd  b?  wall%  and  afterward  on  four  difrer> 
cnt  occasions  dcfeatea  tbe  attempto  of  the  Scots  to  effect 
it»  capture.  In  1640^  baving  dsolared  in  fiaTor  of  the  kinfe 
it  was  taken  by  (tn  Seotcb  Covenanteiv  under  Leslie,  who 
held  it  for  a  year.  In  1M4  it  was  taken  again  aflv  a  lisge 
of  ten  months. 

Newcastle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  In  1S8S> 
Since  ItdSS  tlie  city  has  been  governed  by  a  corporation 
composed  of  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  town  councilors. 
It  returns  2  members  to  Parliameot.  Fon,  (1801)  IMnSOO; 
(1001)  914j881.  R.  A.  Ronnrs. 

Nf'>vi:  Immuii:  :  .See  Nin:iiwANO. 

Nencoinb.  MvoN :  astronomer  and  mathenidtii  iitn  ;  b.  at 
Wiilhi.  XuvH  .Scotia.  Mar.  12, 1835;  removed  i,.  \\u-  U,  S. 
in  boyliood;  taught  school  in  MarylaTsd  forsesrrHl  y4  Hrs:  in 
1857  was  eniployed  asa  Ccmiputtir  i  ti  'fftt  .Xautical  Ahnafuir. 
In  the  foltowinc  yenr  he  first  ^^avc  spctitil  utteiitKin  to 
t  lu-iirctical  nstri)tii>tiiy  ;  -vsas  )»j/iM>iiit.'il  m  I'-.Ol  Pn-fi-s^nr  af 
Mat heiiiiit irs  in  tlie  niivy.  uiiii  statu iiu-d  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
si  rvat.iry,  fi  r  which  Iil-  sii[iltvisi  <1  the  construction  and 
errftii'ii  <if  the  frrcat  ti'li-scnjii.. ;  w ns  s,.|T««f ary  of  the  com- 
mission cn-ntt-ri  liy  ( 'niij.'ri's.s  in  l^Tl  f(ir  1  he  <il)^er^'ation  of 
Ihr  trdiisit  of  N'cnus,  pre,  i*.  Iis74,  nnii  t.mk  purt  in  organ- 
i/.iiii:  Ihr  t  \jirili1  i'liis  s*'nt  I"  ri'iimrc  cjUiirlerM  ot  iht  Dirth 
UjiuH  that  iici'Hsidli.  II.-  Wfi?  s|i|i,.niiteiiiii'nl  'if  7'fif  iVriM- 
tteal  .4/;;/a/(fii-.  I'lililishi-'il  by  the  N;ivy  1  trjiarl  men! ,  1877- 
99.  The  Ko^al  Astronomical  Society  of  LngJuml  in  !K74 
awarded  to  him  its  gold  medal  for  his  tables  of  Uranus  and 
Neptune.  From  1884  until  1893  he  acted  as  Pr  .ri  sM-r  of 
Mathematics^  ainl  Astriiriomy  in  Johns  Hopkins  l  uisersity. 
In  1878  hp  r>'r,  ivi-ii  the  lluyghens  nKslal  of  iIk-  Ihit.'h. So- 
ciety of  Sfii'nc.'-,  ami  in  1830  the  Co(iU'\  inedai  uf  tii.-  Uiiyul 
Sfwlety  uf  Li.ndun.  Hi'siiles  numeii  nis  itsiroiiuuii-  al  iiivi 
lipitiuiis.  111'  has  writt,-n  a  nuinln-r  of  mathematical  tcxt- 
biMiks  and  several  works  on  economic  subjects,  and  was  one 
of  the  associate  editors  of  the  revised  edition  of  2%s  <7nt- 
verml  Cyclopadin. 

Newcomen.  Thomj^s  ;  the  inventor  of  the  mcnicni  f..rm 
of  the  steam-engine ;  b.  in  Dcvnn^hirr,  England,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  praeticed  the  tnMle  of  a 
blacksmith  ;  became  interested  in  the  appi  scat  ion*  nf  stfatn, 
and  in  1705  patented  a  fire-engine. 

The  engines  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  of  Savery 
and  of  all  their  predecessors  in  this  fii  ld  were  more  or  less 
reprwiuctions  of  the  old  sleam-fininiaiu  of  Hero  ^b.  c.  120); 
hut  Ncwcomen  made  an  ei>iir.'ly  nvs\  dci'urturc  ami  c<in- 
structed  in  1705  the  fioi  r-'iil  sti  nm-i'KKi:"'- '^'"isisting  of  a 
train  of  mechanism  in  wliicii  ilu'  sicaiu-inoior  was  at  the  one 
end,  and  the  pinn;.  tc  -^vhich  its  work  was  applied  was  at 
the  olhcr.  th.'  iiilcrrnrdiiit.'  |,nrt-  I"  int;  th<'  '-iinple^it  [mjs- 
sible  and  giving  dirci  i  <  i,:nu  <  tion  betwcn  th.  driving  and 
the  driven  part-.  In  the  curlier  engines  ttn'  same  ves- 
eel  had  usually  served  as  L.tiliT.  enijinp,  atid  pump,  and  pcr- 
f<.niii'<t  each  of  its  sev  eral  olVico  with  in.  (li.  icic  y.  New- 
cunii'ii,  following  SaT.  i  y  ,  built  a  steant-builer  of  winch  the 
only  fiinctii.u  was  t..  niahe  anti  supply  the  steam  required; 
he  mad."  a  w.irkinp  .  ylinder  of  which  the  sole  purpose  was 
the  transf.  irniai  ]  .h  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  into  useful 
Work  by  a  liieriuiNiytmmie  r>]»erntiiin.  He  then  transferred 
the  ]:.i)wer  thus  generated  to  u  j urup,  by  mefliis  ..f  wlili  h  it 

iwas  applied  to  the  u.seful  work  of  raising  water  from  the 
d^ths  ot  a  mine.  The  net  fesult  was  the  eocompiishment 
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of  this  work  with  an  pronomy  prcatly  ex<^o<ling  tlwt  »t- 
teineil  bv  the  best  iittu-hiiie«  <.»!  his  pmlwrwuir*.  Tlw  IWW 
engine  ali^u  dernaiKleti  but  lUl  iusigiiitiiMint  Atcain'preBrare, 
an<l  thus  was  inu<  h  safir  when  working  at  cooaiderable 
(toptiiB  thsa  «M  Ute  Sftverf  which,  under  similar 

eoadition*.  employwi  »  ooioiiamiTeljr  high  pfes6ure.  It!« 
pvftter  safet  y  and  iinmen«tc  cconomj  (oon  droTH  the  latter 
ratirely  out  of  the  niarkt't. 

The  princitMil  defts-t  c.f  tlio  N'cweomen  ptipine  was  the 
oombioing  oi  th6  ftanc-iii>ri!<  of  working  cyliiulcr  and  t'on- 
4ui8Br  In  the  nine  vh^vI,  and  it  wa.H  the  invention  of  an 
impniVenietit  upon  tlie  N<-w<t>ni<Mi  engine,  the  s«.'|)arate  con- 
deuBft^iit  gftve  James  Watt  hi!«  opportiinitjr  and  bis  fume. 
The  mad«nk  eondeiwing  pumping  enginei  however,  i»  a 
NewcNtinen  engine  imtherihlUi  a  Watt  enpnc,  and  N'ew- 
comen,  rather  tbUD  Watt, »  "the  inventor  uf  the  steam- 
engine."  IL  E.  Tfluanoy. 

K»w  CaMtwIaai:  town :  <  at)iulof  Haacoclcoo.,  W.Va. 
(for  lacatioD,  see  map  nf  \\'(>«t  Virginia,  ref.  9-B)i  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  Fitts.,  C  in.,  Chi.  and  Louis  Railwav ; 
9  miles  N.  of  StmdieiiviUa.  tf.,  10  uika  W.of  Pittabnvg,  ^m. 
it  has  maavfaetoriea  of  lln-briek,  temrootta  voric,  aewer- 
pip«,and  foundry  and  maebine  shop  (irrMluct.s.  a  private 
bank.nnd  two  weekly  newepapen.  l*op.(lsMO)  1.218;  (1800) 
S,30r) :  (A'AW)  2,11**. 

New  Di'catnr;  town:  ^f^^rgnn  co.,  Ala,  (f'r  I'K  ati'  n,  see 
map  of  Alatmni'*,  n  '.  1  I  :  ;  mi  the  Tenili m  i  r,  nmi  iho 
Ijouisville  «n<i  Nu-tivillr  KjuIioimI  :  87  niili--  X.  i^f  iLiniing- 
ham.  It  is  111  111!  ;ii;rii  'lit  iiral.  lunil>erinj;,  w  i-  .;  L-i-uwing 
region,  and  has  a  weeklv  new.>»pttw;r.  Pop.  (lf<j<0)  not  in 
oensuii;  (teeO)ft,M8;  (10^)4,487. 

Newell,  SamurIi:  mieaionanr:  b.  at  Durham,  Me..  Julv 
24. 1784:  graduated  at  liarrard  in  ltW7:  etadiei}  tbeolugy 
at  Andover  Seminary ;  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  memo- 
tanduni  (dated  June  37.  1810)  from  students  of  that  in- 
ctittttion  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Boatd  of  Oowmiseionera  lor  Foreign  missions:  was oHained 
la  a  ftoreign  missionary  at  Salein  with  four  asstwiates  Feb.  *>, 
1819;  salMl  for  Calcutta  with  Judson ;  in  the  same  month 
was  ordend  to  retire  by  the  British  authorities  of  Bengal ; 
went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  settled  at 
Bombay  in  1817.  where  he  wrote,  with  l^iit  companion  mi.<i- 
sionajn',  Gordon  Hall,  a  work  entitled  The  Convertdm  of 
tlkt  Wirtd,  or  th«  Claim*  of  Six  Ilundr$d  Jiitiioru  {Au- 
dofer,  1618).  which  had  an  extvuMve  cirenlstion.  lie  at^-o 
preiMTad  a  memoir  of  bis  first  wife,  Harriet  (Atwood)  New- 
ell, who  died  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov,  80, 1819,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years— a  work  which  had  a  wide  pomilnrtty, 
and  wai!  translated  into  several  languages.  D.  u  Bt^H  l  nv. 
Mar.  .'lO.  IKM. 

New  Engliuid  :  .  (  'Jn  uvi  lv.  the  States  of  Jlauu  .  New 
il»m|isliini,  Vermont.  Mii»sac'hiis«-tt.'».  Hliode  I<iland,  and 
("onneftticut.  The  territory  <'ompri'ieil  in  these  St«te«  was 
originally  lailed  North  Virginia,  wlien  granted  in  IWMJ  by 
.lanieit  I.,  to  th«  I'lyniouih  Conipany  fnr  co|onizati'>n,  but 
n-eeived  its  [.ii—  ti!  imiiie  fri iin  (  .ipt.  John  Smith,  who  ex- 
plored it  in  1(>14.  nml  luiul*!  a  iimp  (>f  the  008^*1.  The  first 
white  jM>tller!4  were  ehiefly  natives  of  Knglund.  In  liXK)  the 
population  of  New  Kuglaud  was  5,591, UV.'.  .See  the  articles 
on  the  indiviiiuul  stutes. 

Newfuandiand :  an  islaml  and  Briti't^i  i .  lony  fn  North 
Amerifa.  Ivinj,'  atToss  the  entrance  of  tin  I'lilf  uf  Si.  l^w- 
reme.  it  is  situateil  betwwu  the  parallels  of  ■M  M  *»0'  and 
51'  39'  N.  lal.,  and  Itetween  the  meridians  of  52'  .17  and 
51»=  21  50'  W.  Ion.  It-*  trrc.-ifest  length  fnun  Caj>e  Hay  (the 
southwestern  extn'mity  if  tli.-  i»]iui(l)  to  Cape  Norman  (the 
farthest  northern  land}  is  ai 7  mileji.  and  the  gn-utest  breadth 
from  Cape  Spear  (the  most  easterly  point)  to  CHj)e  .\ngnillc 
(the  niost  westerly)  is  .Tit;  miles.  'I'he  total  an-a  42,2(N»  .«fj. 
mile-f.  Its  eoHsi  is  I.tHK)  miles  round,  uiejisuring  fmtti  heail- 
laml  to  hi>?f!!?ind  ;  but  so  ijp.^nly  indented  are  its  slujres 
with  ti  iv-  ili,it  if  these  wen  r;n  iiinnaviguled  the  o|ifralion 
would  iuor»'  itian  tiouble  that  extent  of  coiLst-line.  It  is 
that  jtart  of  the  eonlincnt  of  North  Ameriea  whii-h  lies 
nearest  to  Kurojie.  the  distaiio;  b.-tween  the  most  eastern 
I'art  of  Newfoiindlnnd  and  Valenlia.  in  Irelan<l.  being  1.040 
mj|e«.  By  the  two  great  l«ys  of  Trinity  and  Platentia  it  is 
aim  si«vere<l  into  two  ji.irtinns,  the  southern  l>eing  the 
[R'lunsula  of  .\valon.  on  which  St.  .Iohn"s  (</.  v.],  the  ca[iitfll, 
19  situated,  and  which  is  unitetl  to  the  northern  bv  a  narrow 
isthmus,  in  one  place  only  3  wiles  in  width.  I'be  Aralon 
peninsula  is  farther  divided  by  the  bays  of  St  Mary  and 
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Conception  :  and,  having  thus  an  extensive  frontage  on  the 
Atlantic  and  numerous  harborts  and  being  in  proxitnity  to 
the  U-st  flshiu^'-grounds.  it  is  the  most  thickly  populai«>l 
portion  of  the  ishuid.  On  all  sides  the  grvat  anns  of  the 
.Vtlantie  jM-netrate  far  into  the  land,  some  of  the  bays  being 
HO  miles  in  length.  Within  a  degree  of  the  easteni  enasi  is 
the  tireat  Bank  of  Newfoundland— the  gn-atest  submaritie 
islaiiil  of  the  glolie.  flOO  miles,  in  length  and  20(1  in  bnadib— 
the  uliief  breii ling-ground  of  the  cwl.  The  whole  Atlanttu 
etwst  of  Labrador.  1.100  miles  in  extent,  with  its  valualile 
fisheries,  is  also  altaehe<l  to  Newfoundland  and  under  ttie 
juris4lietion  of  the  colony. 

Climute. — The  fogs  generated  on  the  Banks  by  the  enn- 
fluenec  of  the  Arctic  current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  are  fvlt 
only  on  the  southern  and  southeastern  shoi-esof  the  i>lanil 
when  southerly  winds  prevail.  The  climate  is  variable,  but 
taken  as  a  wlii.le  is  more  temperate  and  more  favoralde  to 
health  than  that  of  the  neighlM>ring  i-ontinent.  In  winter 
the  thermometer  sehlom  sinks  more  than  a  few  degnx's  lie- 
low  zero,  and  that  for  but  a  few  hours.  The  summer  rangi- 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  70  to  (*0  .  and  it  is  s«-ldi>in  that 
84  is  reached.  The  average  mean  temiieratnre  is  41  —12  ; 
the  average  rainfall  is  SH'UO  inehi*.  Tornadoes  are  unknown, 
and  tliunder-stonns  wry  rare. 

Gtoioqff. — All  the  great  ancient  rock  systems  lietween  the 
Lower  f^urentian  and  the  coal  measures  are  more  or  Ices 
ropr<'sont«Hl  «t  one  part  or  another  of  the  island.  The  Lau- 
rentian  system  has  an  immense  spread,  c«>nstituting  the 
principal  mountain  ranges  and  coining  to  the  surface 
through  the  more  recent  deposits  or  brought  up  bv  great 
dishx  ations.  Three-fourths  of  the  peninsula  of  Avafon  ar« 
Iluronian  (eijuivaleiil  U>  the  Cambrian  of  English  geo|.> 
gists).  Ix>wer  Silurian  nx-ks  have  a  large  devclopnu-nt.  and 
in  these  the  metallic  ores  iKX'ur.  The  t  nrl  ■  niferous  series 
oocui>y  a  largo  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  .St.  George's  Bay 
and  Grand  Lake. 

Mounlninn. — The  roa*t.«  present,  for  the  most  part,  a  for- 
biddinj,'  h-p-ri.  Dark  cliffs,  miles  on  miles  of  rocky  walls 
from  2(iu  to  iS^M)  feet  in  height.  Ixdd  promontories  and  head- 
lands, grvet  the  voyager  at  almost  all  parts  of  the  island; 
but  when  the  bays  are  entered  scenes  of  rare  beauty  are 
frequently  nil  I  »  itli.  i  lu  pa-siug  from  the  rugged  c»iast- 
line  to  the  interior  a  hilly  country  prt-s^^nts  itself,  with  emi- 
nences of  no  great  elevation.  The  center  of  the  island,  which 
is  but  iTnjvrf<  <-ily  known,  con»ist»  of  an  elevate<l,  undulat- 
ing pla'i  :iu  triiverse<l  here  and  there  by  ranges  of  low  hills, 
the  surface  tieing  diversified  by  valleys.  wikkIs.  and  lakes. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  a  savanna  j-ouiitry,  the  soil  being  a 
fine  bla<'k  |H'at-niould.  All  the  great  hill  ranges  take  a 
northeasteriv  and  southwesterly  direction.  The  priuci[«l 
of  thcs«'  is  the  1/ong  Bange,  which  extends  along  the  west- 
ern siile  of  I  he  L«lan<l  for  nearly  its  entire  lennlh.  having 
peaks  mnr.  than  2,000  feet  in  height.  Parallel  to  this  is 
the  An^-uill.  ICange.  The  Middle  Kange  stn-tehes  ai'nwt 
the  country  from  Fortune  [Jay  to  Notre  I>aine  Bay.  Ava- 
lon  district  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hills.'  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  isolated  and  shiirply  peaked  summits  hav- 
ing the  hx'al  name  of  "  tolts." 

liayn,  liifrr^,  and  lAikeH.—'I\\«  largest  l»ay  is  Plaeentia,  .W 
miles  wide  at  the  entran<-o  and  (H)  miles  in  lenkrth.  contain- 
ing numerous  islands.  Fortune  Bay  is  25  miles  wide  and 
70  in  length.  At  its  mouth  are  the  .islands  of  Sr.  ['ierre 
and  Mi<pielon,  ceded  bv  treaty  to  France  as  a  shelter  for  its 
fishermen.  Bav  St.  George,  on  the  western  coost,  is  40 
miles  wi.le,  widi  a  good  harbor  at  its  head.  Notre  Dame 
Bav,  on  !  hi-  1 1 1 1 rt  heastern  t>oast,  is  50  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
antl  with  i!»  immerous  amis  [K'netratcs  more  than  80  miles 
inland.  B».Miivi-tii  Uuy  jin  -ients  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  island.  Trinity  Bay  runs  70  miles  inland.  The  har- 
bor (Jii  whi<-h  the  town  of  Trinity  stands  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  t>n  the  south  side  of  the  bay  i«  Heart'sContait, 
where  the  Atlantic  cables  arc  laiuU  ii.  (  i  >iii  i  jitloil  Bay  iS 
the  most  ])opulous  and  commercially  imjwrtant. 

The  three  largest  rivers  are  the  Exploits,  the  Uumlwr, 
and  the  Gander.  The  l?xploit'<  rises  in  the  southwe'^t'Tn 
angle  of  the  island.  fl<iws  in  n  m  r' lieasterly  direction.  hihI 
falls  into  the  Bav  of  Kxpt<(its  after  a  course  of  niore  than 
200  miles.  It  ilraiiis  im  urea  of  nearly  4.000  s^i.  miles. 
The  IlundM  r  drains  an  area  uf  2,000  so.  iniles  and  falls  into 
thr  l'•  >^  if  Islands.  The  Gander  falls  uito  Gander  Bay, and 

drains  an  area  of  2..'500  s/j.  milei^. 
.Lakes  and  ponds  cover  nijiriy  ii  lliiril  of  the  nitire  sur- 
face, and  in  many  districts  they  form  a  very  beautiful  fea- 
ture intf  he  landsiiape.  The  brgsst  is  Qraod  Lake,  M  nilce 
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in  lcnk,'th,  w:Th  an  an.'a  nf  192  sq.  miln?,  iiiclosiiii;  sn  islau'l  i 
23  inil'-s  l"iiir  mihI  5  miles  in  bruit'ltli.    H<jJ  Indian  Lako  is 
37  mik->  Inm;.  with  uu  wti^  of  04  sq.  miles,   (iaiidctr  Lakt-  is 
83  niilu-  :ri  li'iii^M  li. 

F'i'iixi  till, I  J'!i.rn, — The  reindeer,  black  bear,  woll, 
t»  uvi-r,  nmi  -I'viTul  v|><-c-ies  of  fox  nre  nmon^  the  iiidi^nous 
wild  amiiiiiN.  Till'  sjii'riwt  of  bmls.  most  of  which  are  mi- 
^ntiiry.  iiiimlKT  Kix).    'riii>  fon  siU  are  chiefly  found 

in  thi?  vnlK'v-  uf  tin-  larp'  riviTs  and  Rlpni;  Ihe  banltK  of 
thi'ir  tntiiUari''--.  Thi-  |<riiic';|ial  varirtics  nf  ihc  fnri'sl  lini- 
bor^  av-  will".    )>i]ir,  while  hiack  Npnirc,  laniariK  k,  iir, 

Vfiji.w  aihl  vvliiir  Ipir'.li.  Ill  !lir  (iandiT.  Kx|ilii||s,  lluintu  r, 
and  (laniiKi  vjiilev!*  lher«  »rt;  i'(iti--idi'rahlf  anus  i.f  pirir- 
fore^ts.   There  are  many  kind*  of  lu  rry-iH  Hriuj:  j'latr..-. 

Minfrrtlx. — The  finst  copjier  niiiii — tliat  uf  iiU  (  nvo — 
was  ujM  iifNl  in  1S64.  on  the  .s)ii>ri'  of  Nfiri'  Dnmc  llav.  An- 
other .-lil;  intirc  pr<Klii<'!ivi'  uiiin'  wils  ii[i.-iii"t  in  1^7.■)  at 
Betts  I  "Nr.  II!  'iir  sjiiiii'  district,  Htid  in  i><7^  a  thini,  at 
Little  iJHV.whicii  has  I'l-liiis.-d  in.th  it  s  i.n'dci-i'^vi  ir>.  A  rich 
de|>0!sit  of  lead  ''rr  has  hi'-'ii  dis'  . i\ cri  i!  at  l'Mi--a-l'<irt.  ami 
lead  and  silver  dejM)sit»  on  the  shorxw  of  l-'iiMeiiiiii  Jiav. 
G(>1<1  ha;;  been  foun<l  in  small  quantities.  Gyp9uni  in  im- 
men*«  quantities  is  found  on  the  western  rnHst,  also  marble 
of  \ari'ins  sjimlrs  nf  ri.]i)r.  There  is  a  r. ijil-field  in  St. 
tiei>r>,''  "-  Bay  J'>  uuh  -  wi.lc  livlO  mik-?!  in  length.  It  is  still 
nnworki  d.    'I  hi'  I'  lal  vHini-uf  lopju^r  ort'S  i-xnorted  up  to 

W.tH  wii-  .vIO.olHKIHHI,  «nd  nf  uil  ,>ivs  (18«>U-JW>  f  T,«2».1-4»<. 

Aiirir\i't'>r> . —  \^'h;l^•  then-  arc  ili-trii'Js  irrfclaimaMv  liar- 
rpti.  csjajcjiijly  near  the  sniillicni  ami  snulheaslern  slH;rrs, 
there  are  many  fertile  Ixdts  wliieh  if  cultivated  would  sustain 
a  \  cry  laree  pn|iuhil [Oil  in  i-oiulutl.  In  the  region  around 
St.  (ieor^e\  iJiiv  then.'  are  730  sq.  miles  suitaMc  fur  scf  le- 
nienl.  liay  at  Inlands,  iiu  liiding  the  I>eer  Lake  and  (iranrl 
Lake  country,  tniitains  (MN»  <n.  tnilcs,  the  \ alley  c,f  ;lu.  (ian- 
der  1,700  sq.  miles,  and  the  K.vj  luiia  saXU-s  1,(520  wj.  miies 
available  for  settlement.  In  addition,  there  are  less  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  fertile  land  in  other  localities  fit  f<ir  aK-ri- 
cultural  pur] " "-es.  Htid  aim  exten^ue  arejis  adni:nil>ly  -iiili  d 
for  cattle  and  she.  ]>  rai-ilie-,  foraunjj  an  area  i*f  2,(»00,000 
acres.  Tbn-  then-  are  known  to  be  close  nu  rj.ttOO.OOO  acres 
fit  for  agricultural  and  glazing  purpoikxt.  Of  this,  64,4U4 
acres  are  impnjved  land,  and  20,534  acres  arc  in  )>asturc. 

Fi«heriff. — The  fisheries  constilut*  the  great  staple  in- 
dustry. Tile  nm^ii  iin|Kirtafit  is  the  e<id-tishery.  «hiili  is 
prosecuted  anjimd  the  shurei  of  the  islaipl.  alnii^'the  <'uii.st  of 
Labra<ior,  and  t<i  a  limited  extent  nn  the  Haiiks.  The  aver- 
age annual  value  nf  this  fisher)'  '.s  aU.ut  jffl.OiMi.iHtO.  It  is 
prns^-t  uied  fmni  .Iiiiie  1  till  the  luiiMle  nf  u,  inbor.  The 
('..dtish  whi  ti  >a!led  and  drii>il  are  expnrted  to  iSrozil,  the 
We-I  Indii's.  S|inin,  Portui:ai,  Italy,  and  Britain.  (See 
I-'isirF.RV  liv.i  AiinNs  OK  Till::  Umtlk  STATES.)  The  seal-flsh- 
ery  is  iie\t  in  value.  It  is  carried  nn  in  pnw.Tful  :-ti'anuiss 
ttud  ijtuui  bjiiiuig  vesatk  frnni  Mar.  1  till  tiie  middle  nf 
April.  The  Vfiung  seals  are  taken  nn  the  ii  e-tields  hmu^^dit 
down  by  the  Arctic  current,  whure  tiiey  are  suckle*!  by  the 
mothers  till  three  or  four  weeks  old,  when  they  arc  iii  the 
best  condition.  In  1900  the  catch  was  20a,H50;  average 
value,  %2.\ri  per  seal.  The  chief  seats  of  the  herring-fishery 
art.'  I.iAbra<lor,  Ik)nne  Bay,  Bay  of  Islamk,  St.  Ueoip:  s  Bay, 
and  Fortune  lS»]r.  The  aalmaa  and  lobatcrfldieries  are  also 
important. 

Population. — The  seats  of  population  are  all  situated  cm 
the  various  buys  and  harbors,  there  being  no  settlement  at 
any  dUtance  from  the  seacoa.si.  The  earliest  reconl  of  the 
resident  jiopulatinn  is  that  of  1G51,  wIjk  li  gives  the  numlter 
a!i  1,750:  in  176."$  it  was  7,000;  in  1804. 20.;tt*0 ;  in  1H57, 124.- 
28H;  in  1HH4,  197.5W):  and  in  1891.  202,145.  Of  these,  53,- 
fi02  were  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  ftsh,  the  niimlier 
of  able-bodiwi  fishermen  being  alxtut  3(),()00.  The  imptila- 
tion  is  distribut«Ni  almul  the  shores  of  the  island  a.s  inifnws; 
South  coast,  from  Cape  Hay  to  Cajic  Race,  34,752;  ea.-t  and 
northeast  const,  from  Race  to  C'ajM?  St.  John,  150,."iSit ; 

from  Cape  Rayto('a|i«  St.  Jiihn.  12,77;i;  Lal>rudor(Atl«iH;< 
coast),  4,211.  Ai-conling  to  the  census  of  In'.M,  t  here  were 
72,342  Roman  Catholics.  68.075  meniliers  of  the  ('hur<  h  n.' 
England,  52,072  .MethiHlisis.  2.002  membara  pf  th«  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  1,447  Presbyterians. 

Education. — The  system  of  e<lucation  is  thr  -eparate  nr 
denominational  one.  The  legislature  each  \tar  appn*- 
priates  from  the  general  revenue  a  ccrt.iii;  nnennit  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  in  1«92  the  sum  was  $144,450.  This  is 
divided  among  the  religious  denominations  in  propniti  in 
to  their  respective  numbers.  There  are  thre«  auperintend- 
anta  oC  aehooli— ona  repraMnting  Iba  Church  of  England, 


nne  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  nnc  the  Methodist 
(  hiirt  h.  The  number  of  elementary  schnnls  is  5 There 
are  three  colleges — Chitrr-h  of  Kriplatid,  Ucmari  Culhoiic, 
and  Methodist— one  I'r.  siiyternin  .Acaileniy.  aini  tw  o  j,Tam- 
niar  schools,  fn  slie  e'.cnn  n';iry  schmils  there  are  ;il,422 
|iii|piN  ;  in  the  colle^^cs,  aeadeniy.  aid  ^'rainniar  sidmnls,  IKjD. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  is  1  in  (5  1-1  of  Uw  eiUire  popu- 
lation. 

(fiHvmmeni. — This  ciiii-ists  nf  a  povprrjor.  who  is  ap- 
[iwintisi  hy  lhecrn«nnf  Mn^'land  :  a  hiri'-Ia^ive  enuiicil  or 
iijifier  <-hanilHT,  CMtnpc'si  li  of  l.'i  nicndiers  nnniina'ed  liy  the 
Knvernor  in  <'oiiii(  i:  and  Imldiiif,'  ntTn'e  fnr  life;  and  a  house 
nf  H--enili'.y  nf  ;!()  ineir;().  rs.  elc<;te«l  evcry  four  years  liv  the 
viites  nf  the  penple.  each  niaic  'wenfv-one  years  of  .n^'--  lia\- 
nii;  a  ^ntc.  The  executive  <'<iUtH'il  COtlsisfs  of  7  inetnljcni 
cl.nseti  liy  till'  [iarr\  enniinandin^'  a  niajnri?  y  in  tln'  Ittci-la- 
tiire.  Tiicy  are  responsible  to  the  house  o(  asiieuibiy.  The 
i-l.'ihd  iv  liiN  iii,  d  into  17  electoral  districts. 

Jlfvenut:  aiui  Commerce. — The  revenue  is  mainlv  derived 
from  duties  on  imports.  Tlie  it  vetnu'  fnr  iln'  \e;a-  isitg 
fiinounled  to  $1,702,453.  The  public  Utbi  u.'  liie  tLwi  of  the 
>  I  ar  1>',»9  was  $17,571,754.  The  value  of  e.vjKjrts  for  the  vear 
mjQ  viM  $8,627.57*5;  the  value  of  iin}»orts  whs  $7.4!>7.'l47. 
The  great  irnjinrt  trade  is  wi-ii  Creat  ISritain,  the  U.S..  aiul 
Canada.  'J'iie  registerfd  shii>j>in^,- cl  Ne«  fnundland  at  (lie 
close  of  1899  was:  ves-sels.  •,M7'« :  tnnnace,  107.]t;s. 

hailmiys. — The  flrs-t  railway  was  upciitvl  for  traffic  in 
INS-I,  fnnii  St.  .lohn's  tn  llarhmir  ( ira<.'e,  83i  miles,  with  a 
hniiich  In  riacentia,  ^7  miles  tii  length,  built  in  1»88.  In 
lsij:{  111,.  L-'^'i'hitiire  deciiled  on  an  (xiensinn  nf  this  line, 
and  entered  intn  a  contract  for  biiiiSdint;  a  line  to  I'nrr-nu- 
lirt.-iine.  nn  the  sniitliwestern  evlreinity  nf  thi'  iNhind.  via  the 
I'.xplnits  valley,  l!ay  ul  l.slamjs,  and  St.  Oeoiw's  liay,  500 
iiiile>  in  lenL.^|i.  to  becomplere<l  in  1806.  In  1819 688 mtlca 
nf  mad  were  in  o[»eration  in  the  iRlanil. 

IhsiKiT'j. — New  fniindlalid  was  di.-sc.  iviTed  in  1 407 "bv  John 
Cahn",  ahhniiLch  five  humlred  yeal-s  hefiire.  acconling  tO 
Icelandic  sapt-,  it  was  \isllcd  hy  Lief,  .snli  nf  Eric  the  Ited. 
,  The  \aliie  of  its  (ivherics  was  snni;  afterward  made  kwowii, 
nnd  (islienneii  frnui  Normandy.  ISrittany,  aiul  the  Bast|ue 
Prn\  inces  w ert' atl  raetisi  to  it s  eiu  i ■mpas>in^r  scil*.  It  uas 
not  till  I.jm:!  that  fnrnial  [mssi'i-sMn  of  tlie  inland  was  taken 
Iiv  Sir  iluniphrey  (iilltert.  in  the  name  I'f  (^lieeii  Kl>/.abelh. 
\'arious  attempt^  at  planting  a  c<ilniiy  were  made,  the  most 
imi>ortant  being  by  Sir  (ienrj,'e  (  jilveri.  afterward  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  in  1623  obtained  a  patent  eiititlini;  him  to 
the  lordship  of  the  whole  snutheni  neninsnlu.  He  built  a  ♦ 
house  at  Ferrylanil  and  intrc>diued  sittlers,  but  was  so 
haimsL'd  bv  the  French  that  he  abandoned  the  j.laee  and 
settled  in  "Maryland,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Haiti- 
more.  Meiiulime  English  fishermen  in  increasing  ntimlicrs 
carried  on  the  valuable  cod-fi-heri^s  on  tlie  Banks  ami  alniijj 
tfie  slmres.  The  fish  taken  were  drii'd  on  shorthand  wht-n 
winter  n;sjironidieil  tlie  ti-.hermeii  embarked  for  England, 
takuiL:  w'.iii  them  the  product.'- of  their  lalmrs.  Laws  were 
enacted  propiil litiiiL:  li.-hcrineii  frnm  reinainiiif:  behind  at 
tiic  ilost'  of  the  iislung  .seasnn,  forliidiluij,'  settlement,  or 
even  the  erection  of  a  house  withnut  a  -peeiul  licensi-.  I'nr 
more  than  a  century  this  pnlicy  was  iM  psex  ered  in,  greatly 
retardiriL;  the  prosperity  nf  ■.in'  cnunTy  ami  inllietin^,'  cruel- 
ties and  hardships  on  the  sell h  rs  who  re-isted  the  tyranny 
of  the  merchatit  advi nturei's;  Im!  the  laws  priihibiiinj.' -et- 
ik-ment  and  land-prant5  wpre  at  li  tii^th  repM'aied.a  ^''''''''Tior 
was  a]i].ioiiited  in  IT"-"-,  luid  a  m^w  nnler  of  ihinp>  li<>:aii.  but 
it  was  not  uiUil  the  In  ginniri^'  cjf  the  nineteenth  tent  iiry  it/at 
the  last  restrictions  w  i  re  reniovi  li. 

The  French  long  dispuled  Willi  Great  Hi  itttin  for  the  pos- 
session of  Newfoundland,  but  the  contest  was  ended  in  1713 
hy  the  Tre4ily  of  Utn'cht,  which  ceded  the  island  to  Kng- 
laml,  lint  secured  tn  the  I'Tciu  li  the  ri^dit  <,f  fishing  and 
I  curing'  tnh  on  the  niTihern  cniL^t  from  roitite  Uiche  toCiipe 
j  Hnnavi^'a;  i  he  lini  it  -  witc  .af  t  erwanl  (1783)  chanued  loCupo 
Hay  and  <  'a].e  <t.  .Inliri,    This  concession  to  the  French  hiis 
I  h  d  t  n  1  n;  iinial  disputys  and  bitter  animosit  ies, and,  though 
I  liiey  have  ins  territorial  rights,  that  portion  of  the  coast  ou 
I  which  thi  v  have  fishing  privileges  is  btttaoaatilfMttled  and 
\  is  far  lieliind  the  rest  of  the  island. 

In  n  pri  >enfati\e  ^'o\,  rnineiit  was  bestowe<l  on  New- 
foundland by  lli«  IJriitsh  i'arliament.  Household  suffrage 
was  cstablishetl  and  the  people  nci|uiri  d  the  power  of  mak- 
injT  their  own  laws,  and  expcnduit;  ilieir  own  r«■vcnu^  ,  In 
l"*.")!  the  presetit  form  of  ^)vernment  was  e-italjlished.  In 
lt<4ti  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  met  a  severe  check  br  a 
tarriUa  flia  which  daitvojad  thrw-toqiths  of  St  John*!)  th* 
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wpiUl,  learing  12,000  people  haauHm.  Aootbar  in  Mil 
destntvod  more  Umii  h*U  Un  dtf  {  tlMMtilMttd  km  «M 
120,000.000.  In  1888  tiMftritlxiHiNtlMitwwIiBMiiBa  cable 
wee  laid,  conncaliaf  NewfooDdlMid  with  tlia  Old  World. 
Pnviously  the  Mud  bad  been  oonnccted  bf  eaUe  wltb  tbe 
Ameikan  oontfaent*  In  WH  difwt  etcmn  oommunioation 
with  GnnI  Britain  and  tlw  IT.  a  via  ettabUdied.  which  gave 
•n  ifflportant  impalae  to  trade.  In  1087  the  liallot  svatem 
waa  hftndacied  In  tbe  eleetioo  erf  nenben  of  the  legiautira 
aaeembljr;  and  In  1889  manhood  solbagewae  adopted.  Sea 
NzwTOUNDLAiiD  in  the  Appendix.  II.  HAnTir. 

Newfoundland  Dog :  See  Doos. 

Ncwir^te :  a  prison  in  London ;  at  the  west  end  of  New- 
gate Street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailej.  It  is  mentioned  aa  a 
priaon  in  1207.  It  wa«  at  the  new  f^ale  of  the  city.  In  the 
Uteenth  century  Sir  Richard  Whittingtun  in  his  will  left 
fund*  to  rebuild  it.  In  lfl66  it  waa  a^ain  rebuilt  after  the 
great  lire.  Th»  i)n>«4'nt  edifice  waa  eni'ttnl  in  1780.  but  was 
greatly  damagiHi  by  a  fire  in  the  Mopu|)ery  riota  of  that 
year,  in  1808  Mik  Vij  Imgm  bar  Infaoia  for  tho  inprort- 
ment  of  tlw  hotiiUe  oondition  vhieb  had  for  oeDtoriea  char- 
aetariied  lha  plaoa.  Dabtoia  eeaaedtobe  sent  there  in  IH 15, 
and  tha  inaUtntion  mdaally  beoame,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  one  of  it«  kind.  Since  1877  Newgate  haa  been  prao> 
tieally  dimw*],  except  during  sessions  or  when  the  gallowi 
arc  r('<iuin'4l. 

New  Iflastfow:  town;  Pictou  en.,  Neva  SintiH;  f>n  tli<> 
Nova  S<'cili»  K«il»i»y  ;  9  inilcH  S.  K.  nf  I'ictnu  ;  mi  V.nsi 
river  (sofl  limp  of  yiicl«-o,  n-1.  2-Cl.  It  Iiuji  sliip-yanls, 
foundries,  tantiei-ii'?,  iiiitl  ottuT  maTmfactorio«,  scvenil  ini- 

r>rtant  coal  mines,  niiil  a  wi'okly  newspaper,  i'op.  (IttUl) 
.776. 

New  (>ranada:  S4>e  Columhia. 

New  Gnlnea:  the  larfri>st  known  island  except  Green- 
land. It  lifM  jimt  N.  of  An^tralia,  between  the  equator  and 
ir  S.  lat..  ami  li&s  an  t-NiirnattMl  area  of  812,000  w|.  miles. 
If  the  bottom  of  thv  shallow  channel  bctwrn^n  New  (hiinca 
and  Auatrulia  wi<rc  elevated  aUmt  3IX)  fret  tlic  inland  would 
form  a  part  of  the  southern  c<.iitinriit.  On  the  other  stidcs 
of  New  (iuineo,  however,  the  iii>uliir  mass  is  clearly  defln4Ml 
by  the  ra(iid  slo|>o  of  the  sca-liottoiu  to  oceanic  dcjith*.  .Most 
of  the  north  and  southeast  coasts  are  high  ami  iivmiitHin- 
ou',  lonR  ranjjtis  parHllelin>{  the  shores  usurtlly  Ht  s.  imc  liis- 
taiu'c  iiilnnil,  the  culminatiiiK  point  of  the  i^liiinl,  a.s  far  as 
i-i  know  n,  bein^  Mt.  Owen  .^itanley  (sIm)uI  i;t,2(N»  feel  (  in  llie 
soiit li«'a->t  prolonculion  of  the  isliubl.  The  Clmrlis  Louis 
Mniinlaiiis.  which  ntxit  oli  the  «<>iit liwest  coast,  form  the 
only  iniiH)rtant  rnnu'e  wIio-m-  niiiiii  axis  is  (iiru<'tfd  from  the 
sea  tuwiiril  the  central  rei.'ii.iis.  Tin-  inland  is  surronmled 
by  many  lar^'e  ntnl  "iiiall  )~1.'iimN,  luii  uially  a  part  of  the 
mainland  ami  d'lnlitless  juiiiiii  with  it  in  an  earlier  jreo- 
in^ieal  ayp.  l  li.  re  are  al'yi  inaiiy  venlant  loral  islainN. 
The  coasts  are  inili  ri'eij  Ipv  lii  e|j  liays,  few  of  them,  however. 
alTonliii;;  lirst-rale  tiarlKrr-i.  I'nliki'  ini'^t  <>(  the  adjaeeiit 
portions  of  A  1 -rr.iliri,  the  i>lami  has  an  ahiimlaiit  rainfall 
anil  a  lux II n< <:i -  llira.  Its  ilr!iiiiat;e  sy-ieiii  i>  fairly  - 
Telo]>ed,  thoii>,'li  much  iif  the  lainl  in  the  noii-iiiountaniMii> 
regions  adjacent  to  thi-  i-  i  f  a  swam|iy  i  haract.  r. 

The  largest  rivers  aro  the  I'ly  and  tho  Kni^M  rin  Ani:u--ta. 
both  of  which  take  their  ri^-e  in  Ihi'  l  entnil  n'trioiis.  the  I'ly 
following;  a  tortuous  course  souiiiwnnl  lo  thetiulf  "f  I'lii  'in. 
and  llie  Kai- rin  An^^usta  Inkilit;  a  ccMirse  alnn  -l  due  l). 
throu;;!'  Ilie  liernmii  |H»sses>ii .ri>.  Mo«I  of  the  rivers  are 
den><-ly  wimkIisI  alonjf  their  liiinks.  Imt  where  the  bu^h  is 
peneiriiN  il  for  a  fiw  miles  an  o|.cii,  iimliilatiiii;  country  is 
rcHchi . I, '  (-v.  ri  •!  i^th"  and  M  iittrred  furc-t  tri  es. 

The  lliirii  irf  ^h--t\,-t,Tn  liiilf  of  the  i-.laiui  ditTeps  consid- 
erahly  from  tim'  .  r  liu-  n  iinunih  r.  in  inj;  nearlv  akin  to 
the  llora  of  llie  my  riad  isliiiid--  farth-T  W.,  while  tlie  vcLreta- 
tioti  of  the  ri  >t  of  the  island  unimstakalily  slmws  the  iiillu- 
enec  of  Australia.  There  aie  also  many  -pvi  ii-s  jicriili.ir  To 
New  (iuiiiea.  For  instance,  lifry  ]>ahii-'  are  named  a~  foimil 
only  on  thi^  inland.  In  its  fautia,  himr\i  r,  New  iJi.iiira  fur 
mi>re  stroii_'ly  re^endi',.-^  Ai.-tr.ilia  than  tie-  laiid>  in-iirer 
Asia.  Only  iwij  inamninls  and  aiiout  tifly  lurds  are  known 
tn  l  e  ]M  (-ulirtr  to  New  Uiiiiieii.  Init  some  of  tliese  are  very 
r< mark  il'le,  af,  for  instance,  the  M  vcral  varieties  of  the 
hiril^  of  liiiradise.  The  iidialutaiil  -  are  <  hi.  fly  ra|inai), 
.  thoilt,'!i  atiii'ii;;  s.tinf  of  ?he  triKes  a  Malavan  iidiisi  xt  ure  i.s 
8[i[iftri  lit.  iiud  ll.rr  nH;:vi  s,  particularly  in  the  .S.  K.,  n*- 
semhle  and  are  ideiii  ly  re]at>-il  the  Polynesians.  The 
islanil  is  spar-ely  fettle. 1,  whii  ti  !ii/i\  lie  ilii.'  to  the  almost  in- 
cestaant  warfare  bctwcin  the  tribf6  that  was  common  every- 


wliara  baftwa  tbe  whites  obtained  a  firm  fbotkold  on  tim 
eoaata.  Tha  population  probably  does  not  exceed  700,0001 

Tha  antin  island  has  bean  divided  by  treaty  among  three 
European  powers.  About  one-balf  tbe  total  area,  oou' 
prising  all  of  tbe  island  W.  of  the  141st  meridian,  ia  Ehitrh 
territory,  and  for  goTcmmental  purposes  has  been  attacheil 
to  the  residency  at  Temat4^,  Molucca  islaniU.  The  Dutch 
hare  done  very  little  to  develop  tliia  laige  donuin,  which  is 
estimated  to  contain  200,000  inhabitanta. 

British  New  Guinea  (founded  1688,  area  90.000  sq.  miles, 
estimated  pop^  800,000)  comprises  the  southern  |u)rt  nf  Raat 
New  Guinea  and  the  neiglilM>ring  ialands.  British  misaion- 
aries  have  lalHinvl  there  with  encooragiog  result*,  and  hare 
laid  the  foundations  of  law  and  onler.  The  owt  of  the  ad- 
minirtration  is  guarantec<l  by  New  South  Wales.  Victoria, 
and  Uueensland,  and  the  administrator  is  a^>]Hnnted  by  the 
Britiso  Govcnimenl.  The  <  hief  si  ttlement  is  Port  Moresltr 
on  the  Gulf  of  Papua;  the  white  population  is  about  250, 
and  there  are  eight  stations  alon^  the  coast  to  which  mails 
are  carried  by  an  Australian  line  of  steamers.  The  country 
haa  a  fair  amount  of  resoum-s.  including  gold,  and  some  of 
the  land  is  suited  for  sugar  and  other  troj  ical  cultures. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  I^and  (German  protectorate  -ince  1884, 
area  72,00fl  sf|.  miles,  estimated  nop.  llO.tHW)  includes  all  of 
the  northern  part  of  Southeast  >'cw  Guinea.  The  German 
New  Guinea  Companytto  whom  the  admini'-traiion  is  in- 
trusted, have  planted  anumberof  stations,  .  j . ned  plautak- 
tions  with  success,  and  are  exportiiiij;  tobaivo  to  Kuro|«. 
Horses  and  cattle  flourish  in  some  districts  and  the  protec- 
torate has  much  fine  timlxT  and  other  natural  riches.  See 
New  (Ji  inea  in  the  .\i>|K>iidix.  See  d  Albertis.  yeic  (fuinea 
(London,  imi);  thalmers  and  (iill.  Work  and  Ailtrntun 
i»  Itew  Guinea  (London,  :  Romilly,  From  my  Vrran- 
dah  in  yrw  U'uinen  (London,  1880).  C.  C.  .AdaMS. 

Newhall,  Ciiaklks  Stedxajc  Seetlie  Appendix. 

New  Hampabire Jnamcil  from  Hampshxrf  in  England]: 
one  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America  (North  Atlantic  groajp); 
the  ninth  of  the  thirteen  original  States  that  FStllled  tha 

Federal  Constitution. 

Location  and  Area. — It  lies  iM  tween  42'  40  and  4.y  18  2.1' 
N.  lat..  ami  70  :i7  and  78°  87  W.  Ion. :  in  i;cneral  shape  it 

is  that  of  a  right-  

anirlisl  triangle, 
with  its  aiM'X  lo- 
wanl  the  N.  and 
the  ri^'ht  antrle  at 
the  S.  K.  ;  extreme 
l^■ll^;t  h.  17"<  miles  ; 
extr>-me  widl  h.  liHi 

miles  ;  li.  illllrl,  il  I  .11 

the  N.  by  the  I'rox- 
ilice  I  if  t^uelM  ■  .  1 .11 
the  K.  l>y  Maine 
jind  the  Atlantic 
I  •i  i  im,  on  the  S. 

K.  ami   S.  by 
Ma>,sflchuseiis,  niid 
■  m  the  \V.  by  Vcr- 
iiii  ir  ;  area,  f.^titO 
11.  lies  (.'i.S'T.'i.- 

di'i  a. res).  The 
r.  Ill' ivc  [uisifinn  of 

New  Hani|isliire  in  the  Union  in  iHOOwss  third  in  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  sixth  ill  manufacttire  of  w..  i|,  nvri  ty-f.nirth 
in  assi'SMil  valuation,  an<l  thirty-third  caiii  ai  i<oj>uiaiion 
Bn<l  a>;rii  ult iiral  jirodiicts. 

I'hi/itinil  ymfiiren—Thf  Aj'palachinn  rnnpe  of  moiin- 
tniiis  enters  the  State  from  Maine  and,  crossing:  diaconally, 
forms  first  an  elevated  mountain  tract,  known  as  the  White 
.^lolllltain  re^'jon.  excee<ling  2,000  feet  in  height,  and  then 
passes  s^iiit  hwi'-ti-riy  in  a  range  of  lesser  hills  along  the 
w..~tern  side  of  the"  State,  f'oos  t'ounty,  N.  of  the  White 
.\|ounlains.  ha-^  an  average  elevation  of  over  1..>I-HJ  feet  above 
the  -  a.  whil.  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  State,  between  the  high- 
lainls  and  lie-  c  a-t.  has  an  avera^re  elevation  of  le«  than 
.■>oo  feet.  Till'  White  Mountain  district,  comprising  about 
1,1110  SI),  mile.,  and  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Sico  and 
Lower  Aminonoosuc  rivers  aiid  the  famous  "Notch"  into 
two  ran^^es.  known  locally  as  the  White  and  Franconin 
raiiL'i  s.  is  one  of  great  beautv,and  is  fitly  oaUcdthe  Switasfb 
land  of  Ameri<  a.  Its  highest  peak  is  Mt.  Washington 
i  fj.Xi  fei  1 1. 1  he  highest  land  near  tne coast  N.,of  Mt.  Mitchell 
in  North  (JuroUua;  but  there  are  twenty-eight  other  pealca 
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aboTe  4,000  feet.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  State,  to- 
gether with  its  healthful  (-jiinate,  has  made  it  attractive  as 
ft  tainmer  resort.  New  Hampjihire  has  only  18  miles  of 
tMCoast,  and  Portsmouth  is  the  only  g"0<l  harbor.  Of  the 
Iale«  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  eight  rocky  islands  lying  8  nr  9 
nuk-s  oft  the  coa.st.  three  l>elonp  to  New  Ham|>shire.  There 
arc  Ave  principal  drainage  basins.  The  entire  western  |H>r- 
tiun,  about  3.000  wj.  miles,  is  draineil  bv  the  Connecticut 
river,  which,  rising  in  the  extreme  N.  of  New  Hampshire, 
forms  for  the  entire  distance  the  natural  boundarr  between 
it  an<l  Vermont.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  New  Hampshire 
are  the  Upper  and  I..ower  Ainmonoosuc  in  the  mountain 
regi(m,  the  Mascoma  and  Sugar  rivers  (the  latter  the  out- 
let of  Sunapee  Lake)  in  the  central  part,  and  the  Aahueiol 
river  in  the  S.  The  N.  E.  portion,  7*5  s^.  miles,  is  drained 
bv  the  Androscoggin  river,  which  rises  in  Lake  Unibagog, 
The  eastern  mountain  district.  850  sq.  miles,  discharges  its 
■waters  through  the  Snro  river.  The  S.  E.  basin,  825  sq. 
miles,  is  that  of  thr  I'i-i  utaqua,  which  with  its  tributary, 
the  .Salmon  Falls  river,  forms  for  a  omsiderable  distance 
the  txmndary  with  Maine.  The  (.'(K-heeo  river  also  fluws 
into  the  Pi-'^'fiffiqua.  which  forms  the  harlwr  of  Pnrfsmoiilfi, 
ami  is  tliL'  iiiily  navigable  river  in  the  State.  Tlu'  icntrd 
and  suutherii  [>art«.  about  3,825  so.  miles,  are  drained  by 
the  Merriinin  k,  whu  fi  is  formed  oy  the  junction  of  the 
Pemigewa.«set,  tlml,  risinc  in  the  monntnins.  refpivp?  the 
waters  of  S<jiuim  imil  New  Fdutiil  Liiki  -,  jukI  tho  Winiii- 
piseogee,  whtcli  is  tiu'  ouili'i  ..f  ih(>  l.-tke  nf  s«nif  tmme. 
Ita  priiu'tjiiil  Inl)ur4ir!os  mr  thr  ( '<>iif  iHH'oxk.  Siiwlii'jjiiii,  Sun- 
COOK,  and  Nii>hiiu  n\  LTs.  Thf  .M>'rriiiijick  i.--  tliickiy  set  with 
m&nafactiu'in^'  oil'.o.  mul  is  tn  turn  irLi>r<-  spindles  than 
any  other  str-Mirn  in  tlie  wnrM.  Tliu  S[n\r  i>  noted  for  the 
number  aixl  ln'rtiiiy  uf  its  hikf's  hdi!  tioiiil-.  the  water  area 
being  abtml  iKH>  «|.  miles.  The  large-'^t  lake  Winnipiseogee 
(i.  e.  The  smile  of  the  Great  S[>irit),  in  Hi  iktmii  iind  Carroll 
Counties.  It  is  Ifl  mih"^  inng  and  fl-S")  miles  wiiir.  Its  on?, 
lain-  is  v.-ry  irrc;,nilar.  and  it  (■oiitiiiti>  '21(4  i-^ian^is.  Tiic  ntliiT 
prinei()al  sliL'i  t>  of  wntor  are  I'mbagug,  18  sq.  miles  (partly 
in  Maine);  S<iuatn.  150;  .Sunapw,  U'S;  Unw  FoOBd*  6; 
Ossipee,  7;  and  Great  Bay,  6'8. 

Geology  and  Mineraiooff. — Xtw  Ilanipsliiro  was  une  of 
the  earlier  portions  of  Ine  Am-Tii  an  l  ouUnent  to  appear 
•bore  the  j>riiiml  ori'aii.  Nearly  all  its  formations  belong  to 
the  Eozoic  age,  and  few  parts  of  ilie  country  exhibit  in 


iht)-<  «ir<liriarily  found  in  New  England  and  several CKOSdUkD 
species.  In  the  northern  forests  are  deer,  fox,  Iwar.  ruccoaBi 
mink,  marten,  and  smaller  game.  The  streJiins.  once  fuU  ot 
trout,  have  baen  gnatly  depleted,  and  the  St«U  Fish  Com- 
missfam  b  Mttampting  to  natoek  the  waters  with  liout  and 
salmon. 

fivil  and  Production*. — ^The  soil  is  not  fertile.  It  is  Hgbt 
and  sandy  in  tb«  sonthero  part,  bat  portions  of  the  (  'ounce- 
ticut  valiej;  and  OfCboa  County  are  w«U  adapted  t<>  farming. 
The  toUowing  snmnaiy  tsvm.  the  oamus  reports  of  idtlO  aid 
l8iM)ab«««  tm  extent  of  farm  cqwnitioas  in  the  State : 


nunoi  na 

ISMk. 

ftr  «••>.• 

TocalvahMoCterniB  

83.181 
a.T8l,l78 

S1I.I5I 

|«e.iflMi)0 

ll'4 
TO 

•  Decrease. 


The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of 
the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  IHOO; 


yiiu. 

Villi.. 

5!5,aM 

9EM.76H  bush. 

3^^3.470 

7.-l.'« 

1)9&.148  '■ 

378.iai 

Rye  

88; 

I5,1C8  •• 

ia.4:i8 

•1.52t» 

104,786  •• 

«8.!«i7 

17.916 

IJlOBJilfl  ■ 

Hay  

s.i[ls,i,is3 

ToiaU  

On  Jan.  1,  lfi<Ki,  tlie  farm  onimnis  eompris(>d  5.J.5T8  horses, 
value,  |l3,21T.4o:, :  i:i.-),4.")r  milch  cows,  value  f4.42U.444; 
79,221  oxen  and  other  cattle,  value  #2,025.477:  and  71».0I2 
shecu.  value  |S«MN»i  total  be«l,  8W,n8;  totnl  valuc^ 

f9J>24,«15. 

Ciuiiiitf. — Thocliinftto  is  cold  but  healthful,  the  winters 
bein^c  '■(■Mre  arnl  the  summers  mild  and  Rpr4>*'Hlilrt  The 
mean  ainuial  trinjivDitun'  fitr  (lie  part  N.  <  t  llie  Wliite 
MountoiiliS  HT'l  on  lln>  W.  as  far  S.  a.-*  fluiiover  is  41°, 
that  of  the  sout hern  part  i-- -15  ;  the  mean  «in'er  ai.<l  sum- 
mer temperatures  for  tin:  twi.  pari>  respectively  are  17  and 
65%  and  23°  and665°.  The  monthly  averap»  tempeBgtUW* 
at  the  following  places  show  the  local  vartalioui) : 


tUOL 

r«b. 

34  as* 
18  e 

IT  8 
7  0 

Ihr. 

*P» 

Im. 

70  40° 

«a  1 

«7  18 
47  6 

1^. 

Ort. 

Not. 

Dm. 

IVM. 

Raaover  

Ml.  Waafaington  

»  »7i» 
10  5 

le  sa 

68 

81  as* 

iW  4 
3f>  58 

10  sa 

♦f4T« 
41  0 

mt» 

IM  S3 

3Ta7« 
^'^  8 

sa  9 
34  «• 

65  47* 
65  a 
62  97 
14  43 

66  a 

68  53 
47-Ot 

80  T7° 
57  7 
&5  78 
40  6 

BO  1' 
45  <! 
43  13 

ao  a 

ST  5» 
re*  i' 
:f  -IT 
16  70 

21  0 
IH'6 
98 

46  4a» 
4.'»  0 
41  19 
86  1 

an  year*. 
■M  •■ 
15  " 
15  " 

morainaB  and  the  acariflcation  ot  the  rocia  better  proolb  of  1    The  avemge  precipitation  in  incllei^  including  melted 
the  ioe  agn.  The  general  moTement  of  the  glaeiezB  during  |  aoow,  ie  shown  fay  the  lollowlBg  table ; 

VUCB. 

Im. 

FA. 

Mv. 

Apr. 

llj. 

Am. 

B.pL 

Ort. 

Dm. 

3  01 
S  90 
a  34 
«  4S 
«-4S 

aw 

8  .M 
S  M 
189 

s-» 

S  34 

S  »7 
8  48 
2  U 
S'H3 

a  TV 
a  BT 

3  48 
1  9ft 

a  09 

A  .19 
3  fl5 
S  «1 

fi  SI 

8  58 
8  «3 
8  W 
3  27 

3  :*•> 

8-'.iI 
8  8« 

i-ei 

S'OS 

4  )« 

8  04 
8  flfi 
8  87 

3  « 

8'39 
3  84 

8  ai) 
a  93 

8  TO 

8  SO 
8  M 
8  97 

a-80 

4« 

8  a« 
3  4a 

8  90 

a  as 
«H 

8  97 

9  68 
S'38 
8  Ofl 
»4T 

4<V<W 
3!»  17 
42  (» 
30  05 
«t-l« 

S7jr«era. 

as  " 
an  " 
ai  " 
w  *• 

*  Tile  meao  for  Ht*  y«-ars  beCore  al  Hauuvwr  vaa  88  53. 


that  period  was  to  theS.  E.  The  terrace*  of  the  next  period 
are  verv  marke<l  alon^f  the  Connej'tirut  and  Merrimack  rivers. 
On»f  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  an^Miic,  inm.  bis- 
muth, mwiganeae.  and  molybdenum  are  found  in  the  State, 
but  in  quantities  so  small  or  so  difflcuH  ot  extraction  that 
at  present  none  is  mined.  Other  minerals  are  aoartz  and 
feldspar  for  glas.^,  plumbago,  prodous  stones,  ochera.  whct- 
stones,  and  soapstone.  Betyl  is  Tcry  aimidant,  and  the 
largest  known  etTstals  have  beoi  found  at  Oiafton  and 
Aewortb,  one  having  weighed  8,900  lb.  Miea  ooeun  in  fine 
sheets  at  Qrafton  and  Antead.  Four-fifths  of  the  entire 
prodnet  of  the  U.  8,  oomes  ftiom  New  Hampshire.  There 
an  also  found  fine  briek-clays,  slate,  limestone  and  (Mriored 
porphyries  andgisnita. 

#wf«  md  .VvmA^Abont  M  per  cent,  of  the  State  is 
ooveved  with  fonsts,  but  the  huge  xorestaieaaare  restricted 
to  the  White  MounUin  district  and  to  Coos  Count  v.  The 
prinolpal  trees  are  the  chestnut  hornbeam,  locust,  eim,  but- 
ternut, white  ash.  hickory,  white  oak,  poplar  in  the  S..  and 
the  bet><<h,  sugar-maple,  white  and  yellow  birehee*  rod  oak. 
pine,  spruce,  larch,  and  fir  in  the  y.  The  birds  inolude 


DiviaioM,— For  admiaistrativc  purposes  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  ten  ooantica^  as  follows; 

OOmfTICB  AXD  COfNTV-TOWXS,  WITH  HUTULATtOX. 
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Princiftal  C'itifg  and  Tou-nx.  inlh  fitpulntion  fur  V.mxi. — 
Maii«  hfsl.T.  56.!»H7:  N«-tum,  •,';!,"*!•>*:  (  oiiconl,  11t.6;i3; 
Dover.  KJ.'JOT:  I'omniMUIIi.  |i».fW:;  K.-.n,.,  ».!(»;  IVi-rliii. 

7.1>2;J:  CiHrciuont.  6.-I98:  Friiiiklm. '..M'i:  Kx.  t.  r.  4.!C".'. 

ISipulatinn  nnd  Itafrs. — Th».'  |>i)i)iilrtli<in  in  1 ''iHJ  It'JO.- 
073;  in  1870,  ;nf*,:«>0;  in  1m>«i,  :{4fl.!«»l  ;  an.i  in  IWU.  a7<i.- 
Wi»  (nativi'>  3<H,1!»0;  fon  iifn,  7i,:H0;  hihI.'^.  lH(i.Vi<i;  f.- 
nmlwi,  1»S»,WM:  whiU's,  a7.i.H-IO;  i-.Uorwl,  UlMij;  UKMJ,  411,- 
588. 

Indudlritt  and  SuMiNtM  InierrKln. — The  pnncipnl  in- 
dustry i*  tnanufitcturinff.  It  i^iimaiol  tluit  th<-re  are 
2.01MI' water-powi'rs  in  flic  Suie,  many  of  Ilinn  of  great 
Talue.  There  is  eon8i<k-rable  muiufactur*  of  pajwr  hikI 
of  boots  and  shoes,  but  that  of  cotton  and  wouli-n  goutl.i 
forms  the  chief  industry.  The  lamher  and  sawmill  indus- 
trris  also  larire.  The  census  returns  of  1890  showed  that 
8429  manufnt'turinK  i^titMiNliments  reportinl,  havinn;  a 
combined  cnfiital  of  i(i7li.:iT5.1<3U.  einploTing  63,!i61  |>erM>nH, 
jMiyinK  ♦•.M.-J4M,»«4  for  wages  and  |I47.7^>4,15a  for  materials, 
and  havinK  priKiticts  value^l  at  $M5,77U,.'>40.  Th«  cotton  in- 
dustry hail  37  plant*  and  $20.HUl.iK^i  capital,  empiored  19.- 
888  persons,  paid  $0,429,084  in  wages,  ionstimed  107>19.124 
lb.  of  m»  material,  and  had  priMlucU  raliu^l  at  $21.&58,- 
OOti  tba  voolen  industry  bad  89  plants  and  |I4,731,780 
capital,  wiplojed  •.40O  petwas.  paid  t^,34I.G9.'S  for  wa>:(«, 
eonHmad  88,108.190  lb.  o(  l»«  material,  aixl  had  prtxluetit 
nlMdst  tt444Bii19t  mhI  the  lumtw-r  hikI  sawmill  indus- 
try had  88t  planta  and  $ll4Ke.447  capital,  employed  8,U33 
penona,  paid  $8^18.808  for  wages  and  $4388,091  for  ma- 
terials, and  had  products  valued  at  910^907.488.  In  1899 
Kew  tlnmp^Iiireheld  fifth  rank  in  thcpcoduotioaofgnuillo, 
the  output  liaving  a  value  of  t808,<BW. 

i'iiHm««.>-OBoial  reporu  for  tho  year  ending  Mav  31, 
1900; abowwIlMUDoeoa  band.  1341. S8<f.(W;  receipts,  |l.'38.V 
884.10:  dubaranMDta,  •1.170,74.').«M ;  Ulance,  $4M.&27.32. 
The  aM«a*ed  valmtion  of  taxable  proiterty  is  about  $iK)0.- 
OOfMKNk  On  Jane  1, 1809.  the  net  indebtednraa  was  fl^SSSr 
088.06.  and  on  Jan*  1. 1900,  it  was  $1.1 18,78ti.9C  Hedaotkn 
of  the  debt  dnrinc  the  year  $S1«;W9.11. 


tmd  /MimmM.— The  flrat  bank  to  the  State  waa 

»vIiu»Imi 

in  1888.  On  Sept.  5,  1900.  there  wera  88  natioonl  banki 


estabi 


iahidat 


Portsmouth  in  1798,  aod  the  flnt  mviii 


■nk 


fine  and  proflta  of  $104,710  and  depoaits  of  $068jnO:  and 
S  mutual  sa^rincB-Muiks  with  surplus  and  proflta  of  $4,230.- 
092.and$53398;711in  savings  de|)oeilsfrain  188.544  detHixi- 
tors.  The  insnranee  business  was  nprsaented  in  180a  br 
88  local  and  4S  foreign  flre-inmnaea  oompaniea,  which 
wrote  ri»ks  amounting  to  $84;88SJM8.  received  pteminms  tA 
« l.iVi«i..-.08.  and  paid  Ws  of  $50!l,668:  81  life  and  11  fidel- 
ity and  caitually  companies,  which  wrote  risks  of  $16,504.- 
075,  received  premiums  of  $763,180,  and  paid  loasecof  $432.- 
524;  and  31  fraternal  l>eneflciuT  associations^  which  had 
031.0(H)  meinlwrs.  receiviHl  $17.8M,448  for  asssssnwots^  and 
paid  #7.474.001  for  all  liabiiitiea. 

rosl-ojpirm  and  /VriWiralu— On  Jan.  1,  11)01.  there  were 
586  post-olliLes,  of  whi<  li  48  were  presidential  {2  fir)it.<  lH»-« 
11  seoond-(  l«>-,  iiikI  ;«  tliiml-clasfl.  and  518  fourlh-cl&ivs  '.i\H 
money-oniiT  ollltM's  and  13  nioncv-onler  stations.  There 
were  14  liiiily,  :i  senii  weekly,  2m2'  weekly.  1  hi-weekly.  :» 
aenii-moiithly.  S-l  monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  1  c)unrterly 
publieation-«:  total.  08. 

I.ihnirirx. — In  1803  there  Were  reporti'.!  :\\  iiuMir  lilira- 
ri>  ~  i.r  I.IMK)  volumes  and  over,  wlml,  .  ..niaiin  .l  l.VUJftS 
bouml  volumes  atid  13.197  pamphlets.  They  weiv  eliissilieil 
n.s  follows:  (n  iuTal.O;  seliool,  8;  collcKe. '5;  colleije  siX'i- 
cly.  1:  law.  1:  pul>lie  institution.  2 :  State.  1;  Y.  M.  C.  A,, 
1:      ml.  :! ;  lii-lnrieHl,  1 ;  and  not  re|i«>rted,  2. 

JJfiiiiM  lit'  ('ommutiiriil/'tii. — The  first  niilwny  in  IIm- State 
wascliartered  in  IK!").  The  mil.nk'*'  has  iin  reaseci  as  fil- 
Iowh:  (HV»i  .(«T;  isfi(i)r,»;i ;  aH70)  740:  (tH>>0)  l.Ol.");  ilsiKij 
1.144;  1. 11  it  lilt  hiding  a  narro«r-gaii;:e  railway 

of  13  miles,  and  liiiiilier  roads  useil  onlv  in  winter.  The 
railway  up  Mt.  \VH.shiiietun  is  noticeahle  as  a  triumph 
of  engineeriii;!.  It  makes  an  a<oeiii  of  3.(5','5  feet  in  2} 
miles,  with  a  maximum  i^rnde  nf  l.llHii  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  an  <xtr»-iiie  curve  of  |07  fi-et  rinliiis.  With  a  few 
slight  e\<-.  |iii(.iis,  all  the  railways  of  the  .State  are  em- 
bnieed  in  ihu  svi^iein!),  the  liu$toii  and  Maine,  the  Unnoord 
nnd  Montreal,  Ibfl  Htchbnrg,  tiie  Maine  Central,  and  the 
(irnad  Trunk. 


Churrhrn.—Tho  V.  S.  eonsu«  of  1890  gave  the  followmg 
statistitt*  of  the  priiieipul  n-ligiouii  hixlies: 
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There  are  also  communities  of  Shakers  at  Enfield  and  Cm- 
terbury.  numbering  100  and  l.'>o  rejifiettively. 

Srhooh. — In  18l«  there  were  37  academies  in  the  Stal*. 
having  180  teachers,  2,6^10  pupils,  and  building;*  value<I  at 
$li55,O00L  and  81  high  aehools,  with  125  teachers  and  3.1KI 
pupils.  In  J88BtiiadiMrict8}-stem  was  abolishcil  and  the 
town  qntcn  estaUiriMd.  This  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  scbool  year,  which  in  1809  wa« 
185-8  daya.  bi  the  adiool  year  1888-09  there  were  l.m« 
public  aehodt  with  teaehera— 256  men  and  2,714 
women;  avenge  moathljr  aalary  of  ncB.  $88l7S;  of  women. 
840i80,  Aceoraing  to  tne  sehod  eensos  there  were  60,783 
children  of  sebool  age,  of  whom  tt,19S  were  enrolled  and 
47,778  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  value  of  school 
property  wast  |i3.65H,148;  revenue  fors<  ho<jl  pur{>c>!«e5.  $998^- 
556;  expenditure,  $1,051,205.  K\[<indilurc  per  pupil,  based 
on  average  daily  atlendance.  f3*J.(>3.  Each  town  is  reonind 


average  daily  < 

by  law  to  raise  tor  school  pur{H«es  $:150  for  every  $1  of  its 
appoftionnient  of  the  State  tax.  The  only  normal  aehool 
waa  ertaUished  at  Pl/moatk  In  1870;  in  1800  it  had  IS 
teachen  and  847  pupifi.  It  Is  enpoorted  by  the  Stala.  lu 
coonc  of  study  covers  two  years.  Then  are  two  colletes  in 
tbc  Suto— Dartmoctb  Coumb  (fi  «^  and  the  Kew  Hainp* 
shin  College  of  Agrienltnrs  and  the  Meebaofe  Atta.  Tne 
latter  was  satabliabed  in  connection  witb  Dartmouth  Col* 
liys  in  1888^  and  waa  removed  to  Durham  by  act  of  ^^'^^ 


hitura  la  188^  iriMB  it  Aad  a  fsenlty  of  $1  mnbers  and 


CAnn'toUs.  Jh/brmnHsnf,  md  Anal  JlisfiliifMiiA—Ths 
New  Hampshire  Asyhim  for  the  Insane  waa  estaUisbsd  at 
Coaoaed  in  1888.  It  Is  supported  bv  the  incooie of  conrider- 
able  invested  fnnda  and  biy  what  is  paid  by  indlvidttalaaBd 
towns  for  the  support  of  patienta.  A  training'^cfaool  for 
nunes  is  estaUisbM  in  connectkm  with  it  There  is  also  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  iu  each  county.  The  State  board  of 
health  is  also  a  commission  of  lunaey,  and  "all  persons 
committed  to  custody  as  insane  persons  shall  be  wards  of 
the  State,  and  snbject  to  State  supervision."  The  Kew 
Hampshire  Orphans'  Home  at  Franklin,  established  in 
1871,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribationii  The  Indus- 
trinl  School,  esitablished  at  Manchester  in  1881,  ia  •  ■* house 
of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders  "  of  both  sexes.  Boys 
are  inHtructed  in  farm  and  sarden  work,  or  are  taught  !<ome 
trmie;  girls  are  instnicte«l  in  housework,  and  are  taught  to 
make  iMith  men's  and  women's  clothing.  The  State  pri.son 
Was  established  at  Concord  in  1812. 

Uwemmrut . — Manhiu»l  suffrage  prevails,  restricted  only 
in  the  case  of  |Mtu|>crs,  of  jierson^  voliiutarily  excused  from 
taxation,  and  of  uuoaturaliaed  aliens.  Tlie  Governor.  5 
councilors,  and  the  fjpgislaturB.  consisting  (1901)  of  24  Sen* 
ators  and  307  liepresentatives,  are  ele<'te«l  biennially  in  Ko- 
verober  an<l  enter  upoB  oAce  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  next  ensuing  Januarv.  A  majority  is  necessary  for  an 
el. (  lion.  From  17:14  to  1^09  the  chief  magistrate  wa>  .  ulUil 
I'resident;  after  that  date  the  title  was (tovernor.  The  first 
biennial  dec! ion  was  in  1^7^.  In  ls,s<i  the  Uginning  of  ofS- 
cial  terns  was  changed  from  June  to  January.  The  judi- 
I'iary  svstem  of  1874  providsd  for  a  superior  court,  composed 
of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justioss,  and  a  circuit 
court  similarly  constituietl ;  but  in  1878  these  were  combined 
into  a  .Supreme  Court  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate 
justices,  having  legal  and  equitable  jurisdiction. 

Jlintory. — The  first  European  who  visite.l  Xew  Ilarap- 
shire  was  Martin  Pring,  who  enti  nil  ilu'  I'iw-ata.jua  in 
June,  lfi03;  and  the  first  map  of  the  coast  was  iua<ie  hv 
Capt.  John  Smith  in  1014.  Tne  territorv  was  inehnlHl  iu 
the  grant  ma«le  in  1630  to  the  I'lvniouth  ^"omjiany.  ami  was 
further  included  in  that  made  by  the  company  in  1623  to 
S^  Ferdinando  Qorgea  and  Capt.  John  lusou  of  all  the 
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(•ad  between  the  Merrimack  and  Kennebec  rivers  and  a  line 
M  miles  inland.  The  naiuc  given  in  the  charter  to  the  tract 
WM  "  Maine,"  but  it  was  also  called  "  Laconia."  The  firet 
wttlament  was  made  in  1623  at  Little  Harbor  (Rve)  and  at 
Itaww,  Stnwberrr  Bank  (Portsmouth)  was  settled  in 
Scalar  la  106^  ana  Uamoton  in  163U.  In  Nov..  1629,  Ma- 
son and  Gor^  divided  tWr  grant.  Mason  taking  that  part 
W.  of  the  Piscataaua  river,  to  which  he  gav.  i  .n  nume  of 
JUvw  Hampshire,  irotu  the  countr  of  llainptshirc.  where  he 
iivad.  The  efforts  of  Mason  and  his  heirs  to  enforce  their 
proprietan-  rights  led  to  litigation  that  was  not  wholly 
Quietetl  till  17S7.  His  opponents  based  their  clain)s  u|M>n  a 
deed  said  to  have  been  obtained  bv  one  Wheelwright  fn>in 
four  Indian  chiefs  in  May,  1639.  fn  1641  the  province  vol- 
untarilv  united  with  Massachusetts.  In  1677  a  royal  unl<>r 
fixed  llie  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  at  U  miles 
N.  of  the  Merrimack,  and  in  1679  a  royal  commisition  entab- 
lished  a  government  in  Niw  Hampshire.  The  king  ai)- 
pointed  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  jn-ople  eiwic^l  the 
assembly.  This  plan  was  interrupte<l  by  the  apiMinttnent 
in  1685  of  JoH>ph  Dudley  as  Governor  of  New  England,  but 
in  1682  the  s.  iM»riito  provincial  gorerament  of  New  Harn)>- 
ehire  wa-t  e;<tablished«  which  continued  till  the  llt»volution. 
Owing  to  its  frontier  position.  New  Hampshire  suffere«l  ter- 
ribly from  the  Indians  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  It 
furnished  .'500  men  for  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  StK) 
for  the  attack  u|M>n  C'n>wn  Point  in  1755,  and  2,600  for  the 
succeeding  <)|:K>niiii>n!i  of  the  war.  The  boundaries  of  the 
province  were  fixed  l>v  royal  determination,  much  the  same 
as  DOW.  the  S.  and  P..  in  1740,  and  the  W.  in  1764.  The 
province  grew  rapiilly  in  population  after  the  quieting  of 
the  Indians.  si>  that  it  had  HO.OOU  inhabitants  at  the  out- 
break of  tile  Revolution.  In  that  struggle  it  took  an  active 
part,  and  one  of  the  first  a<«sault;<  on  myiil  authority  was  the 
capture  of  tlx-  fort  at  New  Castle  in  Dec.,  1774.  Two 
regimenbi  from  Nt  w  Hampshire  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  troops,  under  the 
command  of  (ien.  .Stark,  who  bore  a  commission  from  New 
Hain|Kdiire,  gaineKl  the  decisive  victory  of  Bennington.  For 
the  whoU-  war  New  Hampshire  furnished  13,41»7  men.  A 
State  eon.stitution  was  a<lopted  in  1784,  and  on  June  21, 
1788.  the  Fedi-ral  ('oiwtilution  was  a«lopted  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. As  New  Hauijishire  was  the  ninth  State  to  adopt 
thIsConstitution,the  l  nion  wasthus  secured.  The  State  con- 
ititutiou  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1 792,  slightly  modified 
in  1853,  and  again  revi«ie<l  in  1877.  Onoe  in  seven  years  by 
Ipecial  yoU'  «  taki-n  '"the  sense  of  the  {leople  as  to  the  re- 
Tlsion  of  the  cN)ii>i!ititioii  ati<l  calling  a  l  onvention  for  that 
purjx»iH»."  In  the  war  of  1H12  New  llainjishire  fumisheil 
more  than  2,000  men,  and  in  the  civil  war  she  furnished  18 
regiinfiits  of  infantry,  1  of  cavalry,  1  light  and  1  heavy  bat- 
tery, ami  :H  companies  of  sharpshooters— in  all,  82.750'  men, 
or  about  10  i>er  cent,  of  the  population.  Portsmouth  was 
the  capital  of  thu  provinoe.  FMID  1775  to  1805  the  Legis- 
lature met  at  different  plaoe8«  Imt  aiiim  then  Conoord  nas 
been  the  oapitaL 
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Saniuel  Oiniimoor   lH«^-53 

Noah  Martin.   IMS-M 
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Balph  Meteair, 
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San  bo 

and  Sfnh  I'ajur.t  i—ii.  il  I  v  State;  various  ii  wn  ijis. 
tories;  annual  re|x>rts  uf  the  various  State  comwiat*iouera ; 
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Lt-THOKiTiKs.— Belknap,  Buton/  o'f  Xew  Bump^hirt: 

iborri.  IlixUiry  o  f  Xfw  nhmp/thire  ;  a  -tcrios  of  PrttriurinJ 


New  Hamoay :  town  (settled  by  the  Harmonists  under 
George  Kapp  in  1815,  transferred  to  Robert  Owen  for  an 
exneriment  in  socialism  ia  ISM,  and  Mat  of  a  "sclinol  of 
industry  "  founded  subseqosuUy  by  WiUfatm  Mai  lun-i ;  Pq. 
sey  CO.,  Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  uf  Indiana, 
ref.  11-A) :  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  the  Peoria,  Dae.  and 
Evan.-ivilli.  Hailway ;  15  nnics  N.  of  Mt.  Vernon,  the  county- 
s«Ht.  -t;  mil,-.  X.  \\ .  uf  Evnnsvillo.  It  contains  4  chnrobes, 
|n'a<K-d  pubiio  school,  public  library  in  a  new  baildiQC  OOSt- 
ing  $14,000  aod  containing  7,U0u' volumes,  MB  art-gallery, 
and  a  museum;  a  mivate  bank,  2  weekJv  iK  w  t  npers,  an<1 
saw.  pUning,  and  lloar  mills.  Pop.  (IHsm  ]  r^., ^  (is'.HI) 
1,197;  inif^\  1,.1J1.  Kl.iToR  or  ■  J;i.<,im  kk." 

New  Hartford;  t',wti  (settli'i]  in  17;i,'l  jtii<,r[i<irntci]  in 
1738):  l.iiclilicM  co.,  I'min.  (fur  Iik  hIh  n  nf  roiiniv,  sec  map 
of  Coiiniciiciil.  rt'f.  7-1"');  on  the  Farinlii>,'tMii  river,  and  the 
N.  v.,  N.  H.  and  Hart.,  the  Phila.  and  Hiiul.,  luid  tli.'  N.  V. 
and  .N.  Iv  rHilways;  2fl  miles  N.  W.  of  Hartfonl.  It  con- 
tains 7  chiirclii's,  fi  publii'  s<1iiki1-',  n  Hoiniin  t  ail]! ■lie  paro- 
chial schoi'l.  and  2  weekly  ncWMiH]uT>i,  and  lias  4  <'nt(i>n- 
mills,  a  plane,  rule,  and  level  factory,  M-veral  siiw-niills, 
bru.sh,  bri'Hin.  and  turning  sIkijis,  and  u  husiery-factory. 
(  Mher  indusi  rii  s  uro  general  funning  and  tohacfo-growinj, 
I'op.  of  township  (1880)  3,;{02;  (18!«i)  S.ICO;  (IIKXI)  3,424. 

Editor  of  "Tribi  ne." 

New  Haven:  citv;  capital  of  New  IIhvi  n  co..  Conn,  (for 
location,  see  map  of  (.'oniu'etieut,  ref.  11  F);  on  the  New 
York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Ilailroad,  and  four  of  its 
leased  lines ;  36  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hartford,  and  74  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  New  York  city.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
State ;  is  situated  on  a  Nt'ndy  plain  at  the  head  of  New 
Haven  Bay,  and  bt  twe^-n  W<»it  and  Quinnipiack  rivers,  4 
miles  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

Earlv  naideuta  laid  out  a  large  square  which  was  di* 
vided  oy  six  streets  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  tlx 
streets  running  nearly  E.  and  W.  As  this  method  d  C0O< 
struction  ignored  the  shape  of  the  harbor  and  the  vsla> 
tion  of  New  Haven  to  other  cities  and  towns,  it  was  re- 
iected.  Roads,  running  from  this  original  srjuare  to  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns,  were  straightened  and  eniiverted 
into  avenues,  and  cwm  .Ktrt  et.s  were  laid  out  at  various 
angles  to  them.  The  city  has  140  miles  of  i^trwi  carefully 
laid  out  and  graded.  Of  this  number  :j4  miles  are  |>avea 
with  Telford  and  macadam  pavements,  and  41  miles  witb 
Belgian  and  granite  blocks.  These  streets  are  drained  by 
8<J  wiles  of  sewers,  ct)nstructed  on  the  combined  system. 
The  park  area,  improved  and  unimproved,  is  819-44'aorea. 
At  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  84|uare,  known  as  The  Green, 
which  contains  many  elms  of  great  size  and  beauty.  This 
square  is  intersected  by  Temple  Street,  noted  for  a  perfect 
arch  of  old  and  stately  elms.  To  the  N.  E.  and  W.  of  the 
city  are  two  mountain  parks  known,  respectively,  as  East 
and  West  Rock  parks.  SMcral  carriage  roads,  20  feet  in 
width,  and  many  foot-paths  wind  their  war  to  the  top  of 
East  Rock,  380  feel  in  heiglit,  ud  erowaea  1^  a  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  monument :  and  one  carriageway  and  several 
fix't-^taths  h  ad  to  the  top  of  West  Rock,  which  is  420  feet 
in  height.  The  grade  of  these  roads  averages  about  8  and 
never  exceed  4  feet  in  100.  Four  pailBi  have  beea  laid  out 
at  the  harlx>r's  edpe. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  contains  68  chundies,  divided 
denominationally  as  follows:  Congregational,  17;  Miithod- 
ist  Epis(<«|ial.  14;  Protestant  Episcopal.  12;  Homan  Cath- 
olic, 0;  Itaptist,  7;  Lutheran.  4;  Jewish,  4;  Presbyterian, 
1 ;  an<l  I'niversalist,  1.  New  Haven  has  an  excellent  sy^em 
of  free  nublic  schools.  The  number  of  schoolhouses  occu- 
pied anM  owned  by  the  district  is  with  a  seating  capa<-ily 
of  i:|,4:M.  The  nurolx;r  of  pnpUs  registcreil  in  18tW  was 
l.'),4.W.  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  lO.KW.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  is  estimated  at  $812,- 
800.  Hopkins  Grammar  .School,  cstablisht'd  1600.  preiwirfs 
lioys  for  Vale.  The  Yale  Campus,  two  blocks  W.  of  the 
city  center,  is  a  rei-tangle  containing  two  elty  blocks,  A 
st-ries  of  buildings,  fronting  in,  forms  an  inelostfl  court. 
Two  of  thes«*  buildings — Vanderbilt  and  Osboni  Halls— are* 
the  chief  arehitectural  attractions  of  the  city.  Ti>  the  N.  of 
the  campus  a  secnud  large  tpnulrangle  of  university  build- 
ings is  (IH'.m  lielng  const  met  (Hi.  The  .Sheffield  Scientific 
Si  hool  and  the  ili|iartnients  of  law  and  m<Hlicine  arealttUo 
ren»<ivi<l  friim  tln'  campus.    Sh'c  V.\lk  I'-sivtRsiTV. 

'ruXiiMe  proin-rtv  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  it,«  actual 
value  was  assessed  in  Hm  at  (54,1^14,715.  Church,  school, 
■ad  univttii:^  piopeity  eiMBpt  ftom  taxatton  was  esti- 
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  at  f 6.fHMI,(XX).    The  onliimrv  n-rt-ipts  of  citv,  town. 

Mid  9chi«jl  (li>tri(  t  ill  with  ^1.441.ii;tr».52.  ami  tlie  ordi- 
nary i-x|Hiisis  ^l,;^!»«.u^^7.<>2.  Thi-  in<lel>te(lness.  Iwiiided 
aii'l  fli)ttliiit;,  of  these  tliice  i-oridirnl in  wh.s  sffj,- 

«96,Jj2a.0tt/  Tluri'  Hru  14  Ixuiks.  viz..  7  imlional,  8  State, 
aiitl  8  savin^bank!*,  aixi  1  buildiri)^  niul  l<Min  H.«<<iciHtion. 
Thi?  natioiial  and  State  bankn  funii  tlit-  New  Iluveti  Cloar- 
ing-hou.Si>.  Tho  i>rinL-i|Mil  buMne.is  i»  th«  ilistributimi  nf 
giNid*  ti)  surniuiiiiiii);  tiiwns  and  cities  and  the  manufac- 
ture (if  ciirriap's,  rifles,  chicks  hanlwiire,  and  rorset.s  The 
ceiirtiis  returns  of  IHW)  showeil  thiit  l.(>43  manufai'turinK  es- 
tablishments (reitn-fw-nting  12X  industriHs)  re|M>rted.  'Iiiese 
had  a  c-omblned  oapital  of  ^16.x'2(i,r>:<.'>,  iMiiplored  17,654 
jwrsiins.  paid  1^9,876,270  for  wn^»»s  ain  i  4ii:U'>!l,0eT  for  ma- 
terials and  find  pr<Hlucti«  valm-d  at  f  ■.iH,r)74.«;iH. 

Late  in  the  uutunm  of  16<^7  ThtM)philu.s  {•^it«in,  a  London 
merchant,  and  a  few  a-wiH-iales  settled  on  one  of  the  Iwys  of 
Ijong  Island  S>uiicl.  He  was  joined  the  next  sprinx  l>y  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport  and  a  isinall  couipaii)',  who  naiiie<l  the  place 
New  Haven.  The  same  place  hatl  previously  [n-i'ii  named 
by  Block,  tlic  Dutch  dis<Hjverer,  Ro<><lenlM^r>;— reii  liill.t — 
btucaiise  of  the  iip|ieiiniliee  of  Kjust  and  \\\nt  k<K  ks.  These 
settlers  ackiiowleilfjed  allej;itinee  to  neither  kinu  nor  gov- 
ernment. They  accepted  the  S<:riptures  as  c<iiitaiuili>;  tin; 
only  proper  rule  for  the  irovenimeiit  of  both  Church  and 
state.  L  nder  this  tlucKTiicv  tlii'V  lived  in  simplii  ity  and 
independence,  until  a  liliernl  charter,  pn«'ured  by  Conntx'ti- 
cnt  mim  Ciiiirli  s  II.  in  Hlt'iJ,  included  them  within  its  juris- 
diction. Ity  this  charter,  to  which  New  Haven  after  much 
ill  feelinjf  submitted,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  made 
joint  capitals  of  Connecticut.  In  IH7:},  by  un  amendmeiil 
to  the  constitution,  Hartford  was  ma<le  the  sole  seat  of  j^iv- 
eriiment.  New  Haven  is  now  Ko^crncil  by  thr»M!  corimra- 
ti'^ris — the  ("ity  of  New  Haven,  the  Town  of  Xew  Haven,  and 
Ihi'  New  Havi'ii  Si  hiM.l  District.  The  t«iwti  p.»>isesscs  the 
most  territory  and  includes  all  of  lioth  city  and  s<  lio<il  dis- 
Iricl.  'l  iii'  si  Fioiil  district  includes  ail  of  the  ritv,  but  not 
all  of  III'  I  HI),    Kach  of  these  crtriKinit ions  p. -•^r^ses  com- 


plete Hutnin  ruy,  and  is  snprcnie  witliin  its  own  jiirisdii^tion. 
Tlie  city  is  jjoveru'd  uinli  r  a  special  charier  adopted  in 
IHHl.    A  mavor  is  ihe  nominal  head  of  the  executive  di- 


are  usually  neat  and  clean,  stron;;  and  often  wUling  to  work, 
but  Konerally  inhospitable  ami  crueL  Thej  vary  much  in 
the  iiiffcrent'  i-ilands.  See  Imhaiis,  Ijtt  itfintMttef  Hibriim 
{ INUO),  and  Paton,  Juhn  O.  l\it.m.  MitmMMfJf  Sm 

Ilebridt*  :  an  Auiobioyraphy  (1881). 

Husk  W.  HABiimioi. 
New  UolUad :  See  Adstralu. 

N«w  IWrU:  town:  ckpitol  of  Iberi*  nuish,  Ia.  (far 
Iocat^oD4rfIlKUI^awn•po^  LooUMi^nl.  10-^  m.  tt* 
baroa  T€ohe.siid  tlw& As.  Bailfoid;  UB  niki  W.afMOT 
Orleans.  It  is  in  a  sugar.  lioe,  eotton,  and  lumber  ngka, 
and  is  principallr  engMed  ia  tb»  maDttfaetOfiB  of  ejpMi 
lombor.  Minor  indnitiiM  aro  tha  manufaclun  of  eottoa- 
Med  oil,  briekf  nih.  dooia,  and  bUndty  nap,  aad 
waters.  There  are  2  national  baniB  with  eonbtoed 


vision.  The  departments  oi  juiUlh-  works,  lire.  hihI  |io|ice 
an-  manaijed  by  iHuird.s  of  commissioners  called  non-parti- 
sati,  but  in  ni<alily  bi-i>ar1i.sati.  The  legislative  division  con- 
sist.H  of  a  court  of  common  council,  which  is  dividetl  into 
two  buanls,  the  boanl  of  aldermen  and  the  lM>ard  of  council- 
nu'n.  There  are  i  \  aldennen,  two  from  each  ward,  of  whom 
one  in  each  wani  is  elected  annuallv,  and  '4%  C4>uncilmen, 
all  of  whom  are  elc<'ted  annually,  'flie  administrative  du- 
ties of  the  town  are  |n'rfornieil  by  a  board  of  7  N'lis  tmen, 
elected  bv  the  jw-ople.  The  Icj^islat lire  of  the  town  is  its 
adult  mafe  citizens  ac-tini;  in  a  jiroperly  calleil  town  meet- 
ing. The  adnnnistrative  duties  of  the  school  district  are  in 
the  hands  nf  a  board  of  educaii  r  .nsisting  of  9  members. 
Atlult  citizens  of  the  district  meet,  lay  a  school-tax.  and  vole 
.supplies.  I'op.  (lK8U)citv  and  towti  re[Kirted  n-^  .-,„  \teiisive, 
9»jm  ;  (1880;  citjr,  81,298;  town,8«,<m:  (1IM)0»  10H.(Ki7. 

Pumt  !L  Biaaor. 

New  Heb'rIdcH:  an  an'hi|>i  liikjo  nf  Polynesia  consisting 
of  a  chain  of  islands  extendiin.:  from  lal!  V\  S.  and  Ion. 
Ift6°  K.  to  lat.  20  S.,  Ion.  170  K..  a  di-tancc  ,.f  „v,  r  .VK) 
miles.  They  ar>' under  the  protection  of  a  mixed  Fretich 
and  Hritish  <-<Hriniis^ion.  Tlie  Ii  ralarea  is  abi.ut  "),1<MI  »<|. 
miles.  There  are  a  dozen  lareer  islands  and  iniiuirieiiibic 
smaller  ones.  Tlie  largest  is  K^piritu  Santo  i75  mile-  liy  4<>i 
toward  till'  n<.r'l.i  rn  enil  of  the  irroup,  dis<  ov,  red  hv  (Juiri* 
in  1«06.  S.  K.  -f  It  1-  Malikolo  i.^rt  niiles  by  -Jtti,  with  a  fine 
harlior.  liaiiK-  islands  an-  in  tlm  northern  part  of  the 
group.  The  island-  are  vnlcaniK'  and  nearly  free  from  coral 
reefs.  The  M.il  js  i,-eii,  riiKy  rich  anil  .leep.  The  rainfall  i« 
heavy;  the  principal  rainy  season  extends  from  I»ereml>er 
to  March.    The  temperature  do,  -  not  full  b.  low       F.,  and 

si'ldom  rises  above  !M»  .    The  island-  are  densely  \v  led  and 

the  breadfruit,  sairo-palni,  b.iiiaiia.  siiL;ar-cane.  vain,  taro, 
arrowroot.  orani,'c,  and  pinoifiple  tliiin-li.    .Mammals  and 
birds  are  scarce.    Wlndini:  is  exten-iM  ly  carried  on  in  the 
neitrhboring  seas, and  one  of       important  pro,iu,  t-  j.;  K'ehe- 
de-mer.    Indinus  estini.t'es  rlu-  popnlmion  at  from  7').tMMt 
to  H().(MH).  amoMi,'  t  belli  1  Tit  I  wiiiles — inrssionaries  and  t  rnders. 
'l"(ie  mis-ii.ns  liere  have  been  successful;  on  the  viiithern  \ 
i.Hlanil  i.\neir,-nun  the  entire  |.opuln'ion  is  -aid  to  lie  Chri--  I 
tiau.  and  this  influence  predominates  over  the  .<4>utheru  end  i 
dthegnmii.  Tba  natives  are  Pol joedan  and  Pftpnan.  They 
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of  $100,000,  higfa  achool,  S  pablio  ■diooli.ooiiTeitt, 
Inalituta,  aamiajuy,  8  churohes,  8  pobUs  Im11i,_mr  ud 
rae»4taiBk,  oloetrio  lights,  iron  bridp  aoraai  the  T%dw,  lad 
a  dailr  and  a  weekly  aawmper.  Pop.  (18801 8^708 ;  (IB8I) 
8.447 ;  (1900)  0,815.  EniTOBor " nrxBrnn." 

New  Ireland  :  a  large  island  of  the  Bismardc  ASBUpil* 

ago.  now  called  New  .NIkcklemu  ho  (7.  r.). 

New  Jerwy  [named  frnm  the  island  of  .hrtwn  in  tiie 
English  ChannelJ :  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  .\merica  iKofth 
.\ilantic  gr<>u|i):  the  third  of  the  original  thirteen  State* 
that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution ;  capital,  Trenton. 

LotaUfm  and 
Arat. — It  is  situ- 
ated between  Del- 
aware river  and 
Imy  and  the  Atlan- 
t  ic  Ocean  and 
Htnlsiin  river,  and 
between  38*  55' 
and  41°  21' 

v.y  N.  iat..at)d  T:r 

.Vl'  .-il  2.5-  and  75' 
X\  2-74'  \V.  Ion. ; 
iNiiimled  on  the 
N.  bv  New  York, 
on  I  lie  K.  by  the 
lludsi  in  river,.Stat- 
en  Island  Sound, 
Karitan  Hay,  and 
Ihe  .•Vtlalitic,  on 
t  he  .S.  l)y  Delaware 
Bay.  and  on  the 
W.'liy  the  Delaware  river,  which  separates  it  from  Dela- 
ware and  P.'tinsylvania:  extr^'ine  length.  167}  mile- i.-iei-yiM. 
ing  to  the  State  topographical  survey):  greatest  breadth.  Ay 
miles;  least  breadth,  82  miles  ;  area. ''.224-44  s<p  miles  l'»,2Si,- 
641'80  acn  -V  of  which  7.514'40  sip  miles  are  land  surffne. 

Phynifiil  Fnitur<(..-—.K  straight  lino  drawn  from  .lers-y 
City  to  Trenton  <l;viiles  the  State  into  two  'tnintrly  con- 
tnistcd  p>arts;  tlie  nortlierii.  unduhitiiik:,  billv ,  and  lii  pla'.vj 
mountainous;  the  m 'Ul hern,  lliroiiirh  most  of  its  extent  al- 
mo-t  a  ]ilaiii.  Three  luountain  ranges  traver-se  tlic  northern 
part,  two  of  which — the  Hbie  .Mouutaia  or  Hluc  Kidge. 
called  alsi3  Kittaiiniiy  and  known  in  New  York  a.s  ishswsri- 
gunk.  and  the  Iliir'iland  Hange — iielorig  to  tlie  ,\pj>alach;Hn 
chain.  The  third  i-  a  part  of  the  low  nitiL'e  w  hich  may  If 
traced  from  Masj«ichiisetis  into  New  .Tcrsey  through  S  iitli- 
eastern  New  York.  The  Ulue  Ridge,  com] losed  of  ([uan^ins*' 
conudoinerate.  with  sofiiT  slate,  crosses  the  Delawane  riviT 
at  the  Water  where  it-  suinmit  is  l,47U  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  runs  N.  E.  for  40  miles  in  an  almost  unbroken  ridps 
to  the  New  York  State  line,  near  w  hich,  at  High  Point,  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  l.J^K)  feet.  The  Kiftatitiny 
valley  lies  between  the  Blue  Kidge  on  the  N.  W.  and  the 
Hit'tiland  Range  on  the  S.  E.,  and  is  noted  for  its  rural 
in  aiity  and  agricultural  wi-alth.  The  Highland  Range  occu- 
pies a  belt  22  miles  wide  on  the  New  York  State  line  and 
lO  miles  wide  on  the  Delaware,  and  is  com|>o«.ed  of  numer- 
ous di.sconiioete'l  ridges,  amoiii;  which  Hr>'  Hamburgh  Moun- 
tain. reaehniL'  !i'Mi.:lit  at  Hmherford'-  Hill  of  1,48K  feet ; 
Wawayanda  Mniintiiiu,  h.  itjht  1,450  feet  :  Musconetcong, 
.Sehoi.fey  s.  aiei  liri  eii  I'oiul  Mountains.  The  thi^l  rstige 
eonsi-t'^  of  ridu'es  I'f  trap  ri«'k,  which  diveniify  the  red  sand- 

ih  bi  ll,  a -trip  of  an  averaee  width  of  2il  ir.iles  .,  n'-sing 
the  State  from  N.  K.  to  S.  \V..  the  -ontli  bi.-.uidarv  of  which 
coincirles  closely  wilh  n  Straight  line  drawn  from  .ler-4-y  I'lty 
to  Trenton.  The  chief  of  these  ridges  are  the  First,  a  part 
of  wbidi  i»  beitter  known  M  OnDge  Monntain,  881  ftat  nil* 
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ftt  Garret  Rock,  near  Paterson ;  the  Second,  the  less  con- 
tinuous Third  Mountain.  Uockr  ilill.  Ten-mile  Run  Moun- 
tain, Long  Hill,  iviurland  >Iountain,  tioat  Hill.  Round 
Mountain.  Pickle  Mountain,  767  fo^t  hieh ;  and  the  Pali- 
sad*^  which  wall  in  the  Hudson  on  the  W .  from  the  New 
York  State  line  nearly  to  Jersey  City.  In  the  southern  part 
there  are  a  few  rounded  hills,  but  no  rodnramiiieaces.  The 
Navcsink  HighlAUdlLS.  of  Sandy  Hook,  which  Me  a  seamark 
in  approaohing  N«w  York  harbor,  reach  a  height  of  about  400 
feet  Sotithero  New  Jersey  is  a  gently  uiidulating  plain, 
from  150  to  190  feet  in  «l*mUon  in  the  emtac.  Mid  sloping 
gradually  to  the  Atlantio  on  the  B.  and  the  Debware  rirer 
or  tMJ  OB  the  W,  The  prerailing  surface  is  saady.  A  cre- 
tttMon*  fonution  of  great  Talue,  containing  marls,  useful 
in  agiicukam,  and  nlartic  oIat  and  kaolin,  extensiTeiy  em* 
plograd  in  the  mannnetun  of  brick,  pipe,  UJejporoebin,  and 
nottttx,  h  fmuid  in  a  belt  boanded  on  the  K.  W.  (qr  a  line 
dmvM  fhnn  Raritan  Hmf  oo  the  N.  EL  to  tlie  hand  of  Dda- 
mun  Bhf  00  the  S.  W.  Sand  availaUa  lor  nakiiig  ghua 
asifta  throiighout  tba  sootbam  part  of  tba  State.  In  the 
sama  region  the  eadarswanpa  torn  acniioiia  and  important 
depoeit  of  timber,  wkkh  h  f^^mt^  in  aoodeaiiditiab  fkmo 
bada  in  wliich  it  haa  lain  Ibr  hnndiada  of  year*. 

The  Hndaon  titer  bomids  tlie  State  on  the  E.  for  S8  or 
80  milee.  It  neeiTee  from  New  Jenev  only  the  WaUkill 
river,  whieh  reaflhes  it  at  Roadout,  N.  ¥.  The  amallness  of 
the  drainage  Into  the  Hadton  is  due  to  the  barrier  inU^r- 
poHed  by  the  Palisades.  Newark  Bta  receives  the  Passaic 
and  Hackeusack  rivers,  with  tlieir  trumtarics.  The  liama- 
po,  Wanmiue,  and  Pcouatinock  ilT«n;  whose  union  forms 
the  Pomptou  river,  ana  the  Rookaway  river,  all  affluents  of 
the  Paaeaio,  yield,  at  a  minimara  elevation  of  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  314.000.000  gal.  of  water  daily,  whieh  is  available 
for  the  supply  of  the  cities  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Rari- 
tan Bay  receives  the  Raritan  river,  with  its  north  and  south 
branoJies.  The  Klizabeth  and  liahwav  rivers  flow  into 
Staten  Island  S<iutid.  The  Navesink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark, 
Manaaquau,  Metedeconk,  Tom's,  Little  Rgg  Harl>o*r  or  Mul- 
Ucaa.  and  Great  Egf  Harbor  rivers  and  Cedar  creek  flow 
into  tin  Atiantie  or  into  bays  communicating  directly  with 
tliawa.  Delaware  Bay  reoeivee  the  T)<  law^iro  river,  with 
ita  flfbeen  tributaries  and  four  affluent^  nf  th-^.  and  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  the  State  Gohansey  creek  and  .Maurice  river, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  The  tidal  bays 
along  the  coast,  sometimi^n  riilli  <!  harbors  or  sounds,  form  a 
line  of  internal  water  ci  luiii.uiirntinn  from  the  Metedeconk 
river  to  Ctt|Hi  .May  for  vtinsyls  of  light  draught,  and  abound 
in  game,  ftah.  and  shellfisii.  The  princ-ipai  ones  are  Barae- 
«(  Bay,  Littli^  Eu'<  Il;irb<ir,  Great  Hay,  .\lM4>c<Hn  Bay,  and 
Qtvatlij^  Hftrii  r  III  the  northern  {tart  of  the  State  are 
many  mountain  lalies  and  ponds,  rouiarkable  for  purity  of 
water  and  quite  generally  stocked  with  black  bass.  Green- 
wood Lake,  partly  in  New  York,  is  from  a  third  to  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  7  or  8  miles  long.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Wanoq^ue.  Lake  Ilopatcong,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  ta  the  State,  is  014  feet  nhnva  mcjin  tide,  !>i  miles 
lont;,  and  Jutm  a  third  IJ  fnilt";  in  wiiltli.  find  is  drained 
liv  ihe  Miisconetcong.  liii  ld  -  l.ukr.on  tK.'ti.|(of  S<'h<K>ley's 
Mountain,  is  uiarly  oirculsr.  with  a  circumference  of  about 
3^  miles,  and  is  the  source  of  the  soutli  iimnch  of  the  Rari- 
tan. Green  Pond,  in  Morris  County.  1,044  feet  above  the 
sea.  is  3  miles  long  and  a  ijuarterto  half  a  mile  wide.  These 
lakes  and  pond-  nrf  favonto  places  of  sumuier  resort.  The 
Delaware  river  i^^  .  iv -s  the  drainage  of  2,:U4-80  sq.  miles; 
I>elaware  Hay  of  1,06*)-10  s<|.  miles;  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  di- 
roc'tly  or  thn)ugh  tidal  sounds  of  S,8ST-flO  aq.  milea;  the 
Hudson  river  of  2!il-9n  s<|.  milt's. 

OtiAft^y. — Hanlly  any  coal  is  found  in  !^-w  Jpn«'y,  but  in 
oth<»r  rlirections  its'  mineral  and  geological  weHlfh  !,'reat 
ami  iriuiirkably  diversiliiNl.  In  1801  it  was  th»  ninrh  Stntc 
it)  .iiiiiiiiiit  of  product  of  iron  on?.  Then-  were  tliirty-two 
which  pnxluced  525.612  l"iii;  of  ore.  of  which 
51<,l'V'-  l  itis  wpr»'  mssrtif'' if*'.  '*llu  Tul  reporis  ffir  l.SiW  give 
the  t'ltiil   1  n  mi'i  II  11  m:iL;ii.  I  ii «  )  US  '-.Vt.lN.'i  long  tons. 

The  lir.  i-.  jt-v  i-  liur  I  ■  'iie  dinicultv  of  ntining  snd 

tlir  ni><>Mt\  .if  iMu^t "v  r  :ncentriiling  the  ores.  Ni-w 
Jt-r^i.-y  -ui'i  ji's  jK  r  ■  rht.  <if  ihf  fonnlry's  totiil  output 
of  ir  in  iTi'.  Miiiii:a!iift  z'uu-  .  i.  -  i;'  exfi-lk-iit  ijiiuiily 
are  found  nt  I'r.ii  klir,  Sus-»i'X  co.,  uml  ,snp)«ly  a  lure*  [uirt 
of  the  zin'- i'\nl<'  luni  metallic  zinc  usfd  in  the  U.  ."i.  In 
18TO  thir-rr  w.is  ,1  I  iMiliH  (ioi!  of  granite  vahio<l  nl  if TTK.i^'i'J, 
sji'ni-i'iiit"  viilu- li  .11  .^^ICr*.^.  linic-t'ine  vhIik^'I  at 
02.!».  slate  valued  at  ll.'^nO;  total  value,  |l.U)»^.21o.  A  small 

qnaDtity  of  'minerals  used  as  paints  were  al«o  produced. 


Amon^  building  materials  are  a  very  line  gneiss,  white  and 
blu«  limestones,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  and  flag  and 
{lavin^  stones.  The  tra{t  ridges  supplj  the  best  of  ruad  ma- 
terial in  such  abundance  and  at  so  Iowa  <wet  that  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  is  now  covered  with  a  network  of  ad- 
mirable highways^  Orapliite  or  plumbago  has  been  mined 
with  profit.  Large  quantities  of  porcelain  and  pottery  days 
of  excellent  quality  are  found ;  infusorial  eanh.  uMd  for 
polishing  ana  in  the  preparation  of  giant  powiler,  is  ob- 
tained in  Morris  County ;  and  moulding  sand  of  go<Kl  quali- 


ty and  sand  for  making  tlia  bricic  forjaTarlteratory  fii  maces 
aoou  —  .  —  . 

bary 

for  producing  sulphuric  acid,  and  green  i 


unds  in  Burlington  and  Uorris  Conntiw.  Sulphate  of 

baryta,  manganese,  molybdenum,  iron 


nincMa.  aululiate  ol 
pyritN^  uasd  iacfslr 
en  sand  for  chamical 


and  glasa'aiakiiig,  are  among  the 
Tha  wom<d  |8yODO  haa  been  appropriated 


_  _  _  other  minenil 

produots.    ,  .  

a  tm  maa  jmn  tMrtba  gaoliMiieal  anrvar  of  the  State. 

Sou  «iiMn«lipis&-%iii  aoi]  b  a  andy  loam.  eaailT 
tiliadf  and  Ughtsr  in  tha  loiitbani  than  In  tha  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  Giar  marl%  pu«  narlsi^  shall 
marisi  Umi^  and  the  peat  and  manHMud  of  tba  tida-wasbed 
region  an  advantageously  nsad  to  smzieh  tha  land.  Tba 
forest  ai«a  eoma  about  ona-third  of  tba  Slate.  The  pre* 
Talent  timber  of  the  aoatbam  part  ia  pina,  tiith  acnns  cedar 
in  the  swamps:  the  forest  of  tha  ooxtbieni  part  consists 
chiefly  of  oak,  hickory,  obestDUt,  hornbeam,  tuftp-tree,  baaiH 
woud,  ehn,  aah,  piae^  sassafras,  and  wild  cherry.  The  mag- 
nolia glaoea  isioaiM  in  the  swampe.  Wild  grafies.  oran* 
berries,  wliortleberrics,  bhickberries,  and  raspberries  ara 
abundant.   The  flora  of  the  Stiite  is  large.   Tlia  rattlesnaka 

and  copperhead  arc  the  only  poisonous  reptiles.   

The  following  summary  from  die  osnsos  reports  of  1880 
and  IflflO  shows  the  extent  of  farm  operations  in  the  State: 


WAKm.  rrc- 

IKMO.  1890. 

Tn  cfU.* 

Kll 
»■! 

•  Decrease. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of 
the  principal  crops  in  tha  ealendar  year  1900: 


Corn  

\VlH>at...... 

0<»U  

Ky*-  

Uuckwheat. 

VtA 
liny. 


TMalS. 


ruin. 


isr..iivi 

liK.7r>3 

«M.ri7 

4S,4.'i& 


Mlrt.OIS  bush. 

i.(ia>,oco  •• 

ItiO.CM)  " 
."«.*ltOI5  " 

102  tons 


f3,f«l,»5 
1.T1M.W1 
8»,748 


91.417 

S.(I05.«» 

s.oio,s8r 


On  Jan.  1,  1000,  the  farm  Bataafo  oompriscd  79,973^ 
horses,  valne  pifiS».9S» ;  7,100  males,  valoa  10^,889 : 223^261 
milch  cows,  value  18.739,505 ;  30,606  oxen  and  Other  cattle, 
value  9^1,294,088:  42,799  sheep,  value  $180,084;  and  about 
175.000  swine,  value  $9,000^;  toUl  head.  568,047;  totat 
value,  I18.M8J91&  Much  attention  is  paid  to  seed-farniff 
and  Doraeriea,  specially  in  dtstticts  within  easy  reach  of 
the  markets  of  Vaw  York  and  Philatlelphitu  In  1800  the 
area  in  seed-fiuma  was  8>,9T9  acna,  and  the  value  of  seeiU 
farm  implements  and  buildings  mora  than  $3,000,000.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  145  nnrwries,  with  an  area  of 
acres,  repn-senting  an  investment ot  about  f '.',000,000.  The 
fruit  crop  is  large,  notably  in  peaches,  apples,  and  gmpes. 

CfuiMle.— The  following  table  ezhibiu  the  mean  temper- 
attira  (ID  degrees  F.J  and  rainfall  (in  inches)  by  montba, 
f  njm  cWrvatioiis  tMten  through  a  series  of  years  at  differ- 
ent poittta: 


MONTHS. 


January  

Kebniary . . . . . 

Man-h  

April  

May  

June  


as  7° 
.vr  7 

M»  B 

'I'i 


3  77 

s  tn 

5  UU 
4-4S 


MONTHS. 


July   

.ViiKtuit   

Scplcmber. 

lVUil>T  

November . . 


Averapf  for  tim  ycnr. 


tun. 

IMiOB. 

S  H» 

7a  0 

t,  fA 

«fi  0 

4  UH 

M  3 

S-TS 

s-w 

S  (Vt 

51-4 

47  40 

Early  fruits  ripen  from  ten  days  to  two  w..  k.-i  tiuiier  in  Ilio 
southern  counties  than  in  the  northern,  althou^jh  tin-  tm-aii 
temperature  of  the  spring  montkis  is  only  three  or  four  de- 
grees  bigher. 
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Divuion*. — For  administrative 
Tidtd  into  tvwty-one  rountin^  m 


the  St«t«  is  (H 


put, 
ioUowb: 

cotmrm  mu  cofurr-Towiis,  with  popri.ATios. 


AlUiiliir. 
Uurlfn7t4 


CmpeUuf.... 
OuBboiUBd . 

BtMir. ....... 

(llour»«tcr... 

Hutlxon  

Iluiilfrilon 


UomnouUi. 
Morrbi.  

Si-IIl.TSei,.  . 

Sii^-'X  

I  J.i   

Warren  


ToUUs. 


St. 

Pop 
IWKI. 

IMA. 

7  1  ■ 



M.iy  ^.  l.ikiiiling. . 



i;  K 

47,'Mi 

X,411 

Iitu:kfij!<ack  

9.44.1 

.V*.iMI 

Ml.  H..lly  .... 

6-V 

C«inrl»-ti   

7!i'.!W 

n.a>i 

Cmm  Mmj  a-H. 

2.-ri7 

7-B 

40,418 

onn^f^MfHa*  ■«  >  •  < 

1^  913 

«-D 

Ci0.OMN 

ft  B 

Woodbury  

2  K 

!rr.Mi» 

3M1.I)4H 

Ji-rsey  City  

fll6.4« 

S-C 

FU<iiuiiK*«" .  

4  (• 

Trenton  

-VD 

01  .TM 

T9.r<a 

Sew  Brunawlck . 

4  K 

(Kl.l;!N 

2  U 

M.IDI 

65.156 

Mi>rrl«l<>»'n  

u.-jer 

.%-!> 

IR.1I74 

19.747 

Tom"*  |{lv«?r- .  . 

i(-D 

i.w.aw 

I'ntonKui  

i<i6.i7i 

<-B 

4Vi:.i 

Sft..Mrt 

^.'«1I 

»  o 

.^^.1^v< 

.Sonu>rviUe  

4.H1.1 

I  c 

Kewtoa  

4.S7« 

3  I) 

rs.^er 

W.3.VI 

EUmInA  

Si.i.ni 

3  1- 

S7,7H| 

I,444.9:B 

l.HKJ.tKW 

•  Rfferpno.'  for  lucation  of  oountleH,  «•(•  map  of  New 
t  Part  of  BurUo^tun  aunrxotl  to  Oc««u  hIuiv  INUO. 

Principat  Cifietand  Toirns,  in'fh  Population  for  I'MKi. — 
Newark.  34(t.070;  Jenef  qtT»  206.4:t:<;  Patersoii,  105,171 ; 
Cundcm,  l'i,M^>;  TnBntoo,  ^^807;  Hxboken.  5U,:i<}4;  Kliza- 
betb,  52.i:J0:  lUvonne.  a2.T22;  .\tlnntic  City.  2?j83tl:  Pas- 
MUe,  87,777;  OrnnRc.  24.141;  West  Ihilioken.  £8,091:  £««t 
Oran/re.  21,506:  New  Hninswick,  aO,00<i :  Perth  .\roboT,  1 7,- 
«90:  Pkinfleld.  15..360:  Union.  15.187;  Montclair,  18.9«i; 
HridK«'t<'n,  Ut.SdS;  Morrislown,  ll,2ti7;  Ke«riier,  10.896; 
H«rri.xi.n.  10.r.i»6:  Millville.  10,583;  Pliillipsburp,  iO,052. 

Ihiputnlitin  and  JtacfM. — The  t)opulation  in  l-SjOwa.*  4^*9.- 
R.'y.'i:  xmo.  67-2,085;  1870.  HOO.OOi;  1880.  1.131.116;  IWHJ, 
I.444,ft:«  (tmlire,  1,11(K»58;  foreign.  328.97-);  males,  TiO,- 
610 ;  fi'tnalrs.  734^114;  whit©.  l^G.'iHl ;  colnrod,  4n:.m,  of 
whom  47,<5;W  were  Persons  of  African  descent,  008  Chinese, 
22  .FaiMnios.',  nnri  84  civilized  Indians). 

Ttuiti-itriet  and  Butinrss  JnterttU. — The  manufacturinfr 
int«'iv?-i  IS  of  eitfaordinurr  volume  and  Tarietv.  In  ISIKJ 
New  Jurwjr,  compared  with  other  States,  rauk'ed  fifth  in 
fomlrined  textile  prodncta,  ibivt  in  silk  fabrics,  seventh  iu 
woolen,  and  eleventh  in  cotton.  The  value  of  silk  fabrie« 
nianufaelun  d  in  lyWOwa*  ♦25.405,982, against  4:12,8.51,045  in 
18H0,  and  van  nearly  one-half  prenter  than  that  of  anyotbHT 
State.  The  value  <tf  w<M>len  fiibrics  fmm  55  establiabmenti 
was  |l9,084.fl  in.  fi-i!!n.'<t  ♦».H29,074  in  1880.  Seventeen  estab- 
lishmenlii  fjKHiui  r  i  witton  fabrics  worth  ♦5,902,615.  The 
Ttdoe  of  the  whole  textile  pnxluct  fmrn  199  establishments 
mm  t46.C47.626,  atrainst  |2M,4t«».579  in  1880.  Kiehteen  fur- 
naooB  made  14.'»,O40  tons  <if  pi^  iron  in  1890, of  which  41,479 
tons  were  Bessemer,  and  8  e-tj»l>lishmeiiis  made  17,999  short 
tonsofsteel.  Siv;  ( -tuh1i,ihni>'riis  made  185i,510  tons  of  cast- 
iron  pips  nni  titiiii:;^.  wilue  ♦5.o:{3,«57i.  more  than  one-third 
of  the  prtxluit  of  the  1'.  S.  The  census  reports  of  18W 
showed  that  9.221  manufacturinj;  e>taljli!ibment.s  reported. 
TheiK  had  a  eomlfined  eapiml  of  ♦240.89(.i.42S.  emplnved 
188,901  |K>rs.,us.  |.jiid  *!«;,.'it»9.703  f<ir  wap's  and  ♦1K8.9(»0.T04 
for  materials,  mid  hod  products  valued  at  )f;t5;{,l  ?.t,917.  See 
BoiMniBii,  Nkwakk,  Patbhsox,  and  Tkc.vto.v. 

Finfinr''. — Xo  State  tax  uj^mn  individaals  lias  been  im- 
po.*ed  for  many  yearx,  except  one  forscliool  purpoece,  appor- 
tioned ainon>^  local  taxing'  districts  at  the  rate  of  9o  for 
each  I'hild  lietwecn  the  a^es  of  tive  and  e itfh teen  years,  a» 
shown  liv  a  st'h>.»il  census  taken  annuHlly.  The  amount  thus 
collected  by  the  .State  is  n-unport ione<l  cfjiiitablv.  atui  paid 
over  to  this  local  school  authorities.  This  is  a<l<liiional  to 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  for  .m  IkkiI  purposes. 
OflkinI  ri  |>ort--'  of  the  .State  finanees  for  the  year  ending 
Oe  t.-'tJ,  ];hn>,  .showed  lialanee  from  previous  year,  |1.368.- 
I.Vi.i:!;  n-i  cipis.  f  l.ft2:],7Jl»j  ;  disbur<*emeiit.s.  ^2.871,72«.97 : 
balnnee.  ♦2,0<».V222.1«.   The  State  tU  In  dii  .Jan.  1,  19IK),  was 

♦  119.(M)0,  payal>le  in  installments,  the  last  of  which  will  fall 
due  in  .Iim..  1902.  The  State  school  fund,  resuUini;  larpely 
from  the  saliMif  riparian  lands.  amountiHl  on  (K;t.31,  l»U3,to 
♦■1.693.'i21.22,  from  the  income  of  which  an  appropriution  of 

♦  HKt.l.NK)  is  ri-(|iiired  to  1h>  made  aimually  for  tW  support  of 
public  schools.  The  assi  sMnl  valuation  of  real  ftlHl  persoual 
property  in  ItWO  was  $0«l4.51«,527. 

Btm£ing,-On  Sept.  9, 1900,  tiiere  wsie  119  natioinl  banks, 


with  combined  capital  of  f  15,068,355,  surplus  and  profits  of 
♦  14.813.6.53.91,  and  deposits  of  f 73,46 1,50!».25 ;  on  .lune  30 
there  were  2<t  State  banks,  capital  fl. 703.750.  .surjilus  and 
profits  11.345.279,  and  deposits  ♦8,144,031 ;  30  loan  and  trust 
com|)anie.s,  capital  ♦5,500.800,  surplus  and  pnill'^  «"i.3(l7,- 
880.  and  deposits  ♦40,*Ho,780;  and  26  mutual  savmi^'-U^nka, 
surplus  fund  ♦5,.38O,703,  with  $57,880,922  in  savings  deposits 
from  202.682  de|K>sitors. 

Jhtl-officeg  and  l\riodical». — On  Jan.  1,  1901,  there  weie 
921  post-o(Dces,  of  VFhich  118  were  presidential  (12  flrst-clan^ 
43  second <-las.s,  63  tliini-olass)  and  803  fourth-i-las:^  There 
were  613  money-ordST  OIBoes  and  78  money-order  stations. 
There  were  374  iicwspapefM  bimI  periodicals:  48 daily,  Sseod- 
weekly, 282  wei  kly,  1  kly. 3 semi-montlily,85  monthly, 

1  bi-monthly,  and  1  nuarterly  publication.s. 

Libraries. — In  1892  there  were  reported  96  public  libranw 
of  l.OiJO  Vdlumes  and  over,  which  contained  6.'»5,127  bound 
Volumes  and  n2,4^{4  pamphlets.  The  libraries  were  classi- 
flefl  as  follows:  tieneral.  28;  school,  27;  college,  7:  college 
soi  iety,  3:  law,  3;  Iheolop,  4;  i)ublic  institution,  4:  SUXt, 
1:  Y.'  M.  ('.  A.,  4:  social,  9:  .seientifi*-,  3;  historicai,  1; 
1.  0.  t>.  P.,  1;  and  mercantile.  1.  The  library  of  tbe  Neir 
Jertiey  Historical  Society  at  Xewark  contains  al>out  lijOIMI 
rnlames  ami  20.000  [utmphlets;  the  State  library  at  TiO* 
ton,  about  4!,'>f>0  vj  Itimes.  two-thirds  «)f  which  are  on  law. 

ilrmi»  of  i'"i:ii}fih<catiofi.—'thei  railway  development of 
the  Slate  ha*  bien  as  follows:  (lH.V»i  2»ifi  liiile*;  (1880)  StMl; 
(1870)  1.125;  (1880)  1,684;  (1890)  J.dWi:  ilS92)  main  trsti, 
2.162,  sccoii  l  1 1 .1.  k,  7t»8,  thirti  and  fourth  track.s,  178,  sidingi, 
1.2<W— toinl,  -l.J'.l.  The  principal  main  lines  are  the  Penn., 
the  Central  of  N..I.,  the  Phila.  and  liemliup.  X  Y  .  I-aki- 
Krie  and  U'.,  the  l)«'l.,  lisck.  and  W„  the  N.  V..  Su^jik  iumii* 
and  \\'.,  Ihi  W.  -t  .SboffSbSnd  the  Ix-high  Yalley.  The  vaJu- 
atiim  of  all  r.iiU\ay«od  oanal  prr»pertv  in  1900  was  ♦22:{.- 
;i84.249,  and  the  tax.«s  were:  State,  f 1,116,921.24  ;  local. 
♦417.090.69-iotal,  ♦1,584,011.08.  The  Morris  and  G»sex 
Canal,  built  about  1880,  connecis  Jersey  City  and  Phillips 
burg,  and  was  formerly  a  mosril  OMnmenial  route,  but  for 
many  years  ba-H  tieen  nasd  as  •  coal  route  by  the  Lehi^'b 
Yalley  Railroad.  it.s  lessea.  It  is  abont  106  miles  long.  Tin- 
Delaware  and  Kai'itan  Canal,  oonnectinp  New  Brunswick 
and  Trenton,  bImhiI  43  miles  lone,  built  m  1831-84,  aHords 
dir(>et  conimunicHtion  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
by  means  of  the  Hnriton  and  Delaware  rivers.  Tbestntt* 
riiilways  ehieflv  elect ric,  afj^n^gato  over  8flO  miles. 

C7iHrr/i<^A.— The  census  of  t  siM)  gave  the  following  Statistics 
of  tits  principal  religious  bodies: 


Roiiinii  Olhullc,.  

MellKxJlxl  EpiMMpal   ... 

lYc*)),  ill  l>i»  l^.  ti.  of  America.  - 

Baptist  

rnilentant  Kpiscopttl  

Refomied  t'tiurcti  in  .\merioa.... 

I.iitlierau,  tlvtifral  t^ouncil....... 

African  MetbodJat  EfitaMpal..... 

(.'oMi^refralionnl    

Mi-dtiHlist  iT0»«(«f)Uit  

Krk-iidH  

African  U«th(Hli8t  EpinoijialSUon 

Jews,  OrtliodoK. 

LaiMnuu  Oeneral  flijrnad  


V.>«f  »f 

m 

SIS 

«(S.«r4 

9S,(B0.M 

5W 

!*.'.a5.'. 

ami 

43S 

5H,7au 

6.e»,i<»" 

«4 

36K 

3H.757 

2.95:,'!Sl» 

1S4 

294 

iU.KIS 

S.fl.V.sW 

VH 

15& 

24.<»7 

8.CW1.IW 

«1 

sy 

7.940 

S4 

s 

»,WI 

lJ!>,s.Vi 

SB 

4.»1« 

m 

9.4&9 

ISI.W 

43 

47 

a.»i 

8e7,:<vi 

aa 

85 

IS 

SLBtl 

M 

t,4» 

UUSi 

Schools. — ^The  general  sopervision  of  public  ««choola  is  In- 
trusted to  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  la 
one  superinteudeut  for  each  county,  a))|iointed'  by  the  Stale 
hoard  of  education.  The  school  censu.s  enumeration.  Mar  80. 
1898,  was:  males,  2M;2S6;  female-s.  3.30,421— total,  466,'714. 
In  1897-98  there  wen  804^880  child nm  enrolled  in  the  pul>- 
lic  schools,  with  an  avenge  daily  attvndanuc  of  a0O^«8. 
There  were  1,890  scbods  and  8,276  teachers— 884  DMB 
and  5.442  women.  The  average  monthly  salaries-  were, 
men  ♦H5.82,  women  ♦49.72.  The  valtie  of  school  property 
was  ♦14,601,840;  the  revenue  for  sohool  pniposes,  {&707.- 
679 :  the  toUl  expenditure.  $5,728,434.  The  State  Normal 
School  at  Trenton,  openeid  in  1856,  has  a  three  yesr»' 
course.  The  New  Jeney  College  of  Agrienltnre,  at  New 
Hrunswick.  is  the  scientino  school  of  Rutgers  College,  with 
a  four  years'  oonrse.  It  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  and 
180  free  scholarships,  receives  State  aid  to  the  amount 
of  abont  $7,000  annually,  and  had,  in  ISOS-M,  171  stu> 
dents.  The  principal  higher  edocatioual  institutiiOlis  sre 
the  College  of  Kew  Jsnay,  at  Princeton,  founded  in  19111; 
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Rutffers  College,  at  New  Branswick.  chartered  M  Queen's 
College  (1T6«);  Rurlitii^oa  Collect'  (t!+16)  and  St.  Mary's 
Hall  (1*17),  at  Burliiii^ton  iPmtestiint  hpiscofMil) ;  Scton 
Hall  College  at  Smilli  Orangf  (Kiunati  Catholie,  1856); 
Stevena  Institute  of  Te^hiiolngv,  at  Hoboken ;  Thcolo^iicul 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  l'riii<*t«i»;  Drew  Theological 
Seminarr  (Methodist),  at  Madiium;  German  Theological 
.Shool  (P«»byterian),  at  BUMnntield;  Lawrenceville  .School; 
Peddio  Institute,  IIi)?ht«U>wrn ;  Centenary  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  Hacketlstown  (Methalist  E»is<-oi)al) ;  Newark  Acad- 
emy (1792) ;  Blair  Presbyterial  Acauciiir.  at  Blairstown :  St. 
EliMMlii's  Academy,  fur  girU  (Roman  CHtholici,  near  Mor- 
ristown ;  and  the  PeuiUDgton  Seminary,  for  both  sexes,  at 
Pennington. 

CharxtabU,  Reformaiory,  and  Penal  Itisti(utions.—The^ 
oompri^e  the  Slat«  prison,  at  Trenton,  built  in  1836  and 
since  much  enlargwl ;  the  State  Kcfbrm  Sc-hool  for  B<^>ys,  at 
Jamesburg,  opene<l  in  liS*)T.  with  a  farm  of  4ltO  aure.s ;  the 
State  Industrial  School  for(}irl.-«,  near  Trenton,  with  a  farm 
of  70  acres;  a  llnspital  for  the  In<Mine.  at  Trenton,  built  in 
lt^44;  a  Ilwpital  for  the  Insane,  at  Morri*  Plain;",  opened 
in  1876  at  a  cost  of  ^^2,250.(MX) :  the  Institution  for  Keeble- 
minde<l  Women,  at  Vineland,  oi>oned  in  1888;  the  Training- 
school  for  F«eble-!uinded  Children  at  Vineland,  opened  m 
lti88;  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  near  Trenton;  and  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Kearney,  near  Newark.  There  are  pub- 
lic county  asvlonxs  for  lunatics  in  Burlington,  Camden, 
Cumberlandt  fibaex,  OloaoMtar,  Hndaoo,  Plmwiip,  sod  Salem 
Countieti. 

J\flHieal  Organigaiion.— The  Governor  is  elette<l  for  a 
term  of  time  years,  and  can  not  hold  the  office  for  t  wo  eon- 
sectttir«  terms.  He  appoints  most  of  the  members  of  the 
judiciary,  and  many  heads  of  departments  and  esei'utive 
oiTicers."  The  Legisfature  consisted  in  1804  of  a  Senate  of 
twenty-one  members,  and  a  General  Assembly  of  sixty  mem- 
bers. Each  county  elects  one  Senator  for  a  term  of  three 
rears,  one-third  of  the  body  being  elected  each  year.  The 
Legislature  meets  annually,  with  no  limit  of  session.  The 
rignt  of  sulTragu  is  enjoyeil  by  every  male  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.,  iif  till-  a^e  of  twenty-one  years  "^ho  shall  have  lieen  a 
resident  of  the  State  one  year,  and  of  the  county  in  which 
Ira  olaims  his  rote  fire  tnonths  next  l>efore  the  election, 
excepting  idiots,  insane  (taupers,  and  convicts  not  pardoned 
or  restored  by  law  to  the  right  of  suflnigc.  A  nwaifloation 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system  is  in  o[H.'ration. 

Histort/. — The  earliest  white  settlers  of  New  Jersey  were 
the  Dutch,  who  Ix-tweeti  ItJl  l  iind  1621  founded  the  colony 
of  New  Netherlamls  on  the  territory  between  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  rivers.  In  KHM  this  region  passed  to  the 
English,  and  the  Duki'  of  York,  who  held  a  grant  from  the 
king,  made  it  over  to  John,  Lonl  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  The  prorince  was  named  in  honor  of  Carteret, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  while  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jer^y.  The  proprietors  establish«xl  a  government,  re- 
publican in  its  character,  which  continue<l  until  1676.  when 
the  province  was  divided  into  Kiist  Jersey  and  West  Jcr-  y 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Liillo  Kgg  Harbor  to  a  point  on  the 
Delaware  in  lat.  41  40  N.  Tlie  two  divisinns  remiiincd 
diatinct  until  1702,  when  the  proprietors  surn-ndered  their 
powers  of  government  t()  the  crown,  reserving  their  esclu- 
sivo  right  to  dispose  of  the  soil.  Theri-afler,  until  the  Revo- 
lution. New  Jersey  was  a  royal  pnjvince.  From  17i):{  to 
17;18  the  provinces  of  New  York  aii<l  New  Jersey  had  the 
satne  governors.  Then!  were  no  Indian  troubles,  and  the 
course  of  provincial  history  after  17(j2  was  prosi)erous  and 
uneventful.  On  July  3,  1776.  two  ilays  U-fon-  the  DiH-lMrii- 
tion  of  Independence,  the  provincial  cttngre.-'S  adojited  a 
constitution  for  an  indc|)endent  State,  whicli  was  ratified  'in 
July  IH,  1770.  und  under  this  the  Stute  wa.s  goveme<l  until 
1814.  New  Jersey  was  tii,'htin;;-ground  during  most  of  tlie 
Revolution.  The  important  buttles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  Monmouth,  with  other  minor  eiigugcmeiits,  were  fought 
within  her  borders.  Washington  was  in  winter  iiuarters  at 
MoRRisTows  (q.  v.)  in  1777,  und  in  177U-'s()  ana  1780-81. 
William  Patorsim,  of  New  Jerser,  was  eminently  iiifiiiential 
in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  ("onsliiution. 
whifh  was  rntitied  liy  tlic  Stnto  on  Dec.  IM.  1787.  In  this 
wise  and  patriotic  act  New  Jersey  was  anticiimted  only  liy 
iJelnware  atnl  Pennsylvanin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  .State  constitution  of  177*5  allow. -(i  universal  sulTruge, 
Lioth  male  and  female,  white  and  <  iiliire<i,  stilijcc!  to  a  prup- 
ertv  4uaUflcriti4in  nf  iTiO.  \V..meu  ci>nliniied  ^i.  vcte  until 
IS&I,  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  ItiH,  and  amend- 
ed in  IBTB. 


New  Jersey  furnished  88,305  men  to  the  army  during  the 
civil  war.  The  naval  and  marine  enlistments  nuuil>ered 
4.8.5:!.  The  entire  expense  to  the  State  for  oi^gaaiziQ^ 
e<iui{>ping.  subsisting,  aappl7ing,Hidtnnq^oirtiiig  Mr  tiooM 
was  t2jSlt4^m. 

OOVEUXORS  OK  NKW  JfcRSEV. 

Wllllaiii  I.n    K'ston   ITTi,  Kd  KiMliiiitii  M.  lYio*.-   1S&4-B7 

WUllitin  I'uierwin   ITlin  WilUaiii  .\,  Newell   lt&7~90 

Kieliard  Howell   l-^  !  (  tmrl.-s  S.  Oldeo   l(!a0-6» 

JiNie|ih  BliMMiifield   ,)i.el  Tarker   ISSS-W 

Juhn  Lnmtiert  (aftinc)...  I8U2-U3  i  Marcus  U  Ward   vm-t» 

Joseph  Bloomfleid  tm-lii  Theodore  F.  Randoli:^...  IHflO-TV 

Aaron  i>Kden   1819-13  !  Jo*-!  Parker   IKTS-T* 

William  S.  Penninfcton...  IHis  ir,  .1.^,.  tpli  I).  Ikille   nCi  T9 

MahloD  ItloliprtioD          ..  IMl.S  i:  i .  r^-e  B.  Md'lellan   1^CH  «1 

Isaac  H.  U'ilUaniKon   1S17  ■,'•,1  1  i.  ,,rkre  C.  Ludlow   IMHl-M 

Garret  I).  Wall  idecUtied).      ls,"J  l^nti  .\bb«tt   IHM-OT 

I'eler  I).  Vrtxiin   isaii  .K  Rolwrt  8.  Qreen   lOST-tO 

Samuel  Ik  Southard          IKU  33  I^ii  Abbett   18IKMI8 

Eliaa  P.  8«eiejr   IKSJ  GeorRe  T.  Werta   nw-se 

Peter  D.Vroom   IKU  MS  John  W.  ari«*   li«6-W 

Philemon  DickerKMt.        \>m-y!  Faster  JL  Tosckess  iS^ 

William  Pemlnitan   istr-ta 

Daniel  Haines  itm-a 

Cliarles  C.  StrattOB.  18IIM8 

Daniel  Uatnea   1tM8-«l 

George  F.  Fort   lt«I-54  ' 

AfTnoKiTir.s. — S«w  the  State  .Archives,  16  vols.;  Cook, 
Geiilo'jy  of  AVic  Jersfi/  (186h>;  publications  and  /Vo/vtrf- 
of  tile  New  Jersey  Historical  Society;  KImer,  'J'/tr  Cim- 
/i/ilnlii/ii  iiiul  (lin  tnuxitht  uf  the  I'nu  inre  riwl  iSttiti-  of  .\rm 
Ji  rxfij  (IHTdi;  .Maclean,  lliMory  0/  Ihr  CitUiai'  of  Stir  .Irr- 

(I'hiliidi  Iphia,  1877l;  .Mulforrl,  f(;-i7  iiud  J'olitiiiit  llix- 
lonj  of  yi  w  Jernrty  vols.,  Philndelphiii,  Kuuni, 
Hintunj  II f  Xi  ir  J'  r.-ii  1/ ;  .Sniit  li,  // i-^turi/  nf  Xi  ir  .}•  rsfi/  |  Bur- 
lington, ITtiri;  2d  e<l.  1877):  Gordon,  llt.'<t>trii  <iiid  (hmll-'-r 
of  y,  w  Jrrsr;/  (1844);  Barber  ■ad  il  owe.  S'eic  ■J'r.-if'i  Jim- 
loricfil  Colltrdom.  1'kkiu;ric  Ai.iams. 

New  Jersey,  College  of :  an  in-titu1ion  of  lcarning(whose 
cor|M(ratc  name  wa.s  change^l  in  1W)6  to  i'rinceton  L'lurergiti/) 
founded  under  the  ausfiices  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  York,  which  then  included  New  Jersey.  Chartere<l  by 
New  Jersey  in  1746,  it  was  openetl  in  Klizabcthtown  in  May. 
1747.  received  a  more  lilieral  charter  in  1 748,  was  removed 
to  Newark,  and  fiiiHlly  to  Princeton  in  1737,  where  a  large 
building  was  erccterl  named  Nassau  Hall,  in  nieniory  of 
William  III.  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  It  was  occupied  a.s  a 
Itarraeks  and  a  hospital  both  by  the  colonial  and  the  Ilritish 
troojis  in  the  Hevoliitiini.  (ten.  Washington  drove  the  Brit- 
ish from  its  walls  Jan.  IJ,  1777.  The  Continental  Congress 
met  in  it  in  178JJ,  and  the  members  of  Congress  and  Gen. 
Washington  attended  the  commencement  »n  that  year, 
(ien.  Washington  presented  fifty  guineas  to  the  trustees  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  which  were  appropriated  for  a 
|»ortraitof  Washington  by  the  elder  Peale.  I'r.Witherspoon 
and  two  of  the  alumni,  liichard  Stockton  and  Beniamin 
Hush,  were  .«lgTiers  of  the  Declaraii<in  of  Indeiiendence. 
K.  v.  Jonathan  DIc-kinson  was  the  first  president  from  May 

Oct.,  1747.  Key.  Dr.  James  McC<ish  was  president  from 
1S0.S  to  June,  1888.  Active  and  energetic,  his  reputation 
greatly  aiivanr-ed  the  interests  of  the  c<dlege.  The  faculty 
was  enlargi-ti,  the  iiumU>r  of  students  increased,  new  studies 
intrixiuceil,  nim-  large  buildings  ere<-ted,  and  the  funds 
greatly  auirmeiited.  .Vmong  its  Iteiiefactors  have  been  N, 
Norris  Halslead,  who  erecteflthe  observatory,  John  C.  Green, 
and  Henry  G.  Martpiand.  Mr.  (ireen  gave  f780,(K)0  to  fomid 
a  sch<M>l  of  .seience,  ere<  t  a  librarv.  Dickinson  Hall,  and  for 
other  objet'ts.  The  tru-stces  of  fiis  estate  erected  Wither- 
spoon  Hall  and  Kdwartls  Hall  and  Clifuiical  Hall,  enlarged 
the  s<diool  of  .S4'ience,  and  endowed  a  number  of  professor- 
shitis.  These  donations  have  aiiiiMinterl  x.,  ^a.JSOO.OOO.  In 
ISS12  .Mr.  Marquanil  erected  a  hand.s<ime  chapel,  ctwting 
^rJo.iMHi,  .'ind  other  frientls  pla<-e4l  in  the  oltservatory  one  of 
llu.'  largest  teleM'0(jes  ever  constructed.  William  Liltbey, 
Sr.,  who  founded  the  museum  of  geology  and  an-lia-ology  at 
a  cost  of  ^lOO.tKK),  also  preseiiteii  to  the  college  the  Uni- 
versity Hotel,  whicli  cost  more  than  ^aW.OtX). 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms;  must  of  the 
studies  an-  >-li'ctive  in  tlie  junior  and  serii'ir  yeiir<.  There 
are  many  pri/e^  and  felliiW^hips.  the  recijiieiils  of  Itie  latter 
lieing  rei|uired  to  pursue  a  pre-erilM'd  course  of  study  for  one 
year  after  grniluation.  The  John  C.  Oreeii  SclusJ  of  S-ieiiee 
IS  now  in  operation.  There  are (IHSMl-IJliKli  f^l  )>r(.fes>.irs  and 
instructors,  and  1.0!M»  sliulcnts.  Tlie  piist-j,T..iihiaIe  cour-i-* 
lire  iiierea-'ini;.  In  I'.ioii  i!iey  Inul  i;!2  students.  I're>iilent 
Francis  L.  Patton,  I).  IK,  LL.  D.,  was  inaugurated  June  20, 
1808.  Since  that  time  tbe  faculty  has  been  enlarged,  the  nnnn 
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ber  of  stodmits  increa»i<Hl  bgr  HMI*  than  900,  and  nore  tbu 
f  2,000,000  hu  been  given  to  tb«  eoUeg»,  chiefly  in  the  fom 
of  Urge  and  bMotilol  buiUUvo.  The  college  and  aoeiety  li- 
braries contain  more  than  SOOjOOO  TolniUM.  Tke  nombiir  of 
graduates  is  (1000)  nearly  •rnong  vliom  bnwbmaoRw 
«f  tbe  most  distingoidMd  men  in  Chavoh  and  itatektba  noat 
•minent  being  James  Hadiaon,  fourth  Preddent  of  tbe  S. 
Within  the  last  twenty  yean  $4X00,000  hare  been  ecntnb- 
uled  by  friends  to  the  cnlle^.  The  building!  an  BMWtly  of 
stone,  and  occuuy  the  eammis,  which  rum  pandlel  vttb  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  The  immnds  are  shailed  with  fine 
trees.  Nasmu  Hall.  Em*  and  Weat  Colleges,  the  Aneiiean 
Whig  and  Clioeo^ic  baUi  farm  a  flue  q|ttadiaa|^<^«ithin 


whii-h  are  planted  two  fbertiM&mmtf 
buildinnlieE.andS.W.ofthisanadnutgle.  The  geological 
and  an-fiawlogicol  moaeiun  in  Nanau  Hall  and  the  miuwum 
of  natural  history  in  tlie School  of  Science  are  rapidly  growing 
in  importance.  See  Maclean.  Higtory  of  thf  C  oil  ft/''  of  AVir 
«/'(WS«y(2Tols..,  Pliila<l<-!i>!iia,  1H7T).    "  llt.NKV  C.  ("ame'uon. 

New  Jersey  T^a  ;  u  srnHll  ^^hmh  'ninolhus  rt/N«  ri<v(nH*i 
beli'ii^MDi;  t.i  thf  Hnckiliorti  fHiinly  (Uhatnnnctn  \,  wlmso 
leaves  wiTi'  ux  il  JLS  II  siiljsiitutt'  fur  ten  tluriiig  thi'  Aincrican 
Revolution.  The  mUiht  s|H><  i<>  of  tin' p'nus  Ceanothus  aro 
abundaiii  in  Wiwleru  liuj  Stmthwi'stcm  U.  S.  See  Cea.no- 
TBi'H.  CnARLRS  E.  Bbsskv. 

New  Jenualem,  Chnrch  of  the :  the  name  taken  by  a 
body  of  Christian  wnrKhipern  who  at^tcept  as  true  the  <loc- 
trinea  taught  In  the  theolo^'icul  writings  of  Emanuel  8wc<- 
danborg.  (See  Swrdkn-hoko,  Kmancbu)  In  1787,  fifteen 
yean  after  !^wedeni>org's  death,  the  Urit  organisation  for 
wonhip  on  the  of  those  doctrines  was  formed  In  Lon- 
don, and  conslxtMl  of  sixteen  persona.  Two  vears  later  a 
general  oonferenee  was  laUd,  also  in  London,  of  believers  in 
the  new  fUth.  From  tliat  time  to  tbe  present  similar  meet- 
ings have  been  held  annually  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years:  and  in  1821  a  legal  nody  was  formed  under 
the  title.  The  (reiieral  Conference  of  the  Miiitxters  and  other 
Meml>ers  of  the  New  Church,  signified  by  tiie  New  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  .\|Hx;alyp!«»!  or  Revelatif)n  of  .lohn. 

This  ehun-h  hjvs  flourished  princijiully  in  England,  the 
U.  S.,  and  Canmltt,  though  a  few  soatlenil  .s4Kneties  are  to 
be  found  oo  the  oontinent  of  Ruroiif.  The  beginnings  in 
tbe  U.  Sw  wen  bat  little  later  than  thow  in  England,  the 
flnt  rMiulor  aoei^y,  with  a  miui-tterat  its  hewl,  having  Ixn-n 
formed  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  vear  1792.  in  1817  the 
body  now  known  as  The  (Jeneral  (Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  .\merica  wa.*<  orgnitized  at 
a  meeting  held  in  PhiMelphia.  Prom  ihat  time  (ill  1898 
it  Ime  Imd  .serenty-three  annual  sessions.  This  Uxly  was 
incorporatMl  in  the  year  1661,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  includes  the  laiger  part  of  those  in  the  U.  8. 
and  Canada  wlw  openly  aooept  the  dootrinee  of  the  New 
Church.  It  oonante  of  eleven  "  assoeiations**  and  other  lo- 
cal organizations,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  107wK-ietie9, 
orwwshiping  aitsemblies,  with  95  uiinistcrs  and  6,461  mem- 
bers. If  the  isolated  and  scattered  bolieverM  l>e  nddeil  to  the 
foregoing,  the  total  would  probably  tic.  in  round  numbers, 
10,000.  Besidtts  the  ahove,  not  a  few  who  retain  their  oon- 
nection  with  other  Christian  bodies  are  ImowB  to  laTor  the 
teachings  of  Swodcnborg. 

The  term  New  Churcn,  or  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
is  used  by  thoee  who  adopt  it  not  only  liecause  Swe<h>nl>org 
himiidf  uses  it,  but  beoaoae  bis  writings  sun  tn  to  them  to 
oontaia  a  oomplete  new  system  of  Christian  dcK-t  rine.  With- 
out setting  osiae  anything  that  is  true  in  the  old  Chri!<tianity, 
the  new  system  olauas  to  be  a  deeper  unfolding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  God'k  natoTD  and  purposes  as  revealed  therein. 
Swedenborg  was  no  organiser  of  religious  institutions,  but 
confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
others,  at  their  discretion,  may  establish  them.  These  all 
oenter  in  three  general  or  essential  ones,  which  relate  re- 
qwctively  (1)  to  God,  9)  to  Divine  rcn-lation  or  the  St  ri|H 
turea,  and  (E^  to  haaTnuy  life  and  happiness.  The^ie  three 
sabieetsmaj  properly  be  considered  in  their  onK  r. 

Oenttming  Olm.—\.  God  is  one  in  es-it-iiei'  ami  in  per- 
son, and  can  never  Jh;  thought  of  otherwi*o  witixiut  griev- 
ous error.  2.  Not  only  did  he  create  all  other  living  ni  the 
beginning,  but  by  the  unceasing  oommunication  of  bis  life 
lie  oontiniially  preserv  es  them ;  so  that  preservation  is  per- 
patnal  creation.  3.  He  is,  in  his  essence,  perfect  love  .and 
wfldom.  Love  is  his  inmost  nature,  uuii  wLidom  is  the 
nuaoa  wherebyjove  gives  itself  expression  and  carries  out 
itspnipoMi.  nit  lova  Is  absoluto  goodnssL  Ids  wisdom  ab- 


solnto  truth.  4  His  Divine  Profideiwa  is  tbe  actbet 
ation  and  oversight  of  Inflatte  love  and  wisdom  in  the  gor* 
emment  of  men.  Tbtgr  live  beeanse  he  loves  them, andthe 
ruling  purpose  of  his  nrovidenoe  is  their  spiritoal  and  alw- 
nal  welfare ;  but  true  oappincss  can  be  realised  only  h  the 
exercise  of  freedom.  H«i  Is  therefore  enatod  a  fine  sgM^ 
Thbi  freedom  renders  possible  a  reciprocal  relatioiisfaip  be- 
tween him  and  Uod  oo  the  basis  of  mutual  love ;  bat  it  abe 
involves  possibilities  of  an  oppositoobaraetar.  Aocordtaf^, 
the  origin  of  evil  is  due  to  man's  abuse  of  bisilvedam.  9, 
Ood  can  not  tw  known  or  apprehended  by  finite  men  exont 
so  far  as  he  is  revealed  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  tlmr 
limited  |xiwers  of  thought  and  sight  The  theophanks, 
divine  aiirieaninces,  recorded  in  the  Old  TtStaDMOt  were 
(iroduceil  by  his  filling  an  angel  with  his  meenoe,  and  to- 
mg  thus  seen  as  a  man.  (t.  Store  marked  than  any  of  thcM 
manifestations  was  that  which  found  expreasion  in  tbe  birth 
of  Jesns  Christ,  which  event,  according  to  tbe  New  Church 
theology,  wu.4  .simply  the  way  in  which  the  one  Ood  J^ 
vah  came  itito  nearer  and  more  deSnito  reUtioos  with  hit 
human  faniilv.  He  clothed  himself  with  their  nature  so 
that  outwardfy  he  was  a  man  like  themselves,  but  inwardly 
the  everla.stiQg  Father."  His  nature  had  at  first  iu  own 
distinct  life  and  Consciousness.  Being  derived,  in  part, 
from  a  finite  hunan  molber.  it  inheriteo  her  imperfections, 
with  tendendaa  to  evil  and  liabilities  to  temptation.  By 
means  of  temntatlons  sooocBsftallT  resisted  he  ovwcsme  evu 
and  hall,  and  thus  brought  redemption  to  man.  In  tins 
process,  irtiieli  was  giaduallv  effected,  his  hnassi  a« 
wa:;  WMKbrlttlly  transformed.  Its  evil  and  limiting  i 
dilions  were  put  away,  and  tbene  came  down  into  the  place 
of  them  the  perfect  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Father. 
In  other  words,  his  human  was  glorified,  or  made  divine. 
He  became  to  eternity  "Emmanuel,  God  with  us."  The 
I/>rd  Jeeus  Christ,  as  thus  embodying  in  himself  all  of  dci* 
ty,  is  the  one  true  object  of  Christian  worship.  7.  There  ii 
a  Trinitv  in  God,  tliough  not  a  Trinity  of  i>er!«ons,  but  a 
threetola  or  trinol  order  of  being,  such  as  find^  ex^ressioo 
in  tbe  one  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Man  is  made 
"  in  the  image,  after  the  likeness,"  of  God;  and  bi  him  is  a 
trinitr  of  soul,  body,  and  proceeding  life  or  operation.  Id 
God  likewise  is  the  inmost  and  inacrutable  Divinity,  or  the 
Father;  the  Divine  Human  or  the  Son,  bringing  the  Fa- 
ther forth  to  view;  and  the  Divine  proceeding  ufe  oren- 
eray,  pictured  by  the  Lord's  breattung  on  his  disciples. 
Tneae  are  the  eonstitaent  ports  or  elements  of  one  Divine 
person,  each  being  essential  to  a  full  conception  of  him. 

The  Smpturee. — According  to  Swedenbore,  the  Bible,  or 
Sacred  Scripture,  is  the  TeriUblc  Word  of  Uod,  uttered  bj 
him  through  writers  whose  minds  he  used  as  his  instill* 
ments.  It  is  divine  not  only  from  the  (act  that  Gud  mrt 
it,  but  also  because  it  partakes  of  his  nature  and  quality. 
ThetmthwhiohltoointaJnslslnllnitfl.  The  natural  or  literal 
sense  of  Serlnttin  is  ito  ksst  and  lowest  part.  Within  that 
sense  are  higher  senses  or  degnca  of  meaning,  which  srs 
distinct  from  and  yet  nudn  one  with  tbe  letter.  In  other 
words,  the  Scrintures  are  written  by  what  Swedenlwrj 
terms  eorresponaences.  That  is  to  say,  every  object,  pUce- 
or  person  that  is  mentioned  in  them  ^reprssepte  aonigbing 


that  pertains  to  the  mental  or  spiff  tool  Iflls  of  man.  By  tfaa 

interpretation  of  these  representatives  or  corresrwndencfs  a 
connected  spiritual  sense  Is  obtained  entirely  dinerent  from 
the  sense  of  tbe  letter,  and  serving  to  show' that  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  outwardly  clothed  in  thouglits  and  language 
borrowed  from  natural  men,  are  internally  and  ee«entiallv 
the  living  truth  of  (3od.  The  law  of  correspondence  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  coincides  with  the  law  of  creation  itself;  for 
every  natural  object  exists  from  a  qtirituol  cause,  and  is  the 
visible  form  and  embodiment  of  some  particulsir  phase  of 
spiritual  life,  to  wbich  it  is  said  to  corri'Ationd.  Of  the  re- 
lation between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds  more  will 
he  «aid  below.  By  means  of  oorresnonikncc  the  Word  is  io 
itH  literal  sense  brought  down  to  ail  possible  conditions  of 
human  character,  so  that  it  may  reach  every  man  whore  he 
stands,  and  help  him  to  ascend  to  a  higher  state  of  lif^ 
Many  eorrespoodencee  are  obvious,  and  constantly  occur  la 
common  language.  Heat,  for  instance,  corn>s|M>nas  to  lov^ 
light  to  wi.sdom,  and  water  to  cleansing  truth.  Meat  m 
Swedenborg's  theological  writings  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  spiritual  SSDie  of  Scripture  by  applying  there- 
to the  doctrine  of  corremondaooe.  Of  our  common  Bible, 
the  books  of  UuthiChroiUdles,  I!m,Nehemi&}i,  Exther,  Job, 
Proverbs.  EccleaiHtes,  and  the  Song  cf  Sdomoo,  in  the  Old 
Teftamaot,  and  tba  Aola  and  l^plaHes  in  tbe  New,  have  no 
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Coiitimioii's  sfiiriTual  M'nsr,  (inrl  woro  nrt  xvrittfii  under  the 
full  ;n>(i[iMtioii  !is  thr  ri'iimiiiins  lioiik>,  hu  h  contain 
thai  sense.  'i  ht>  tii>t  cliaiiU-rs  of  Genesis  tmvo  nnly  spir- 
itual truth,  the  histiiriLiil  iruth  beeiiHuriK  with  trie  lifo  of 
AbrahaiD.  The  remainder  of  tiie  Word,  with  few  exoep- 
ti  >ns.  >lmls  with  utual  biatory,  jet  liolda  Uw  deeper  rneeo* 
inewithin. 

Tftaifenly  Life  and  iraji/iun  xs. — All  i>f  Swi  clriihcrj;  > 
teachings  are  HlTectt>d  iiy  tlif  (lcfiiiii<-  itist nici luii  uliii  h 
gives  rt-^;i<  I  f  tn^r  tliu  othiT  wtirlii.  IK'  shuws  timt  tliL'  lat- 
ter i'-  ii"t  Itu  in  spaeti,  but  an  iuniT  ruiklm  uf  h,  111^%  al- 
jiresent,  nnd  bearing  the  same  rt-laiKui  to  :hi-  wurld 
of  iijituri'  that  a  man's  spirit  hwire  to  lnnly.  lii<K-pd. 
the  f.jj;nt-i  nf  nil  tiifii  lire  living-,  th(>iiL,'h  iiiicoiisiKiiisly,  m 
the  s[iir;lim!  wi.rKI.  ami  ^'h.-ii  tlifir  natural  Ikh1ii'^<  di.-  lln-y 
wiikij  III  a  clear  [H.-ri.-fjitioii  of  its  realities.  Thi'  Hpiritudl 
botiy,  of  which  I'uul  s]M  jiks,  is  na  essential  pari  of  tlit-  Im- 
luaii  organism.  The  ripiritiiiil  world  is  real  and  substantlul. 
though  intanpilili*  to  uiituittl  senses.  It  is  full  of  vi«ihlM 
persons  and  utiji  ris  like  those  on  euilh.  np|>c«rs  fruni 
the  faj't  that  lluy  wiTe  s«en  by  thu  luuphet.-i  aiid  othtTS 
wh<  II  th>'fy  r!.  i.f  ilirir  -jiirits  were  i>jii  in'<i.  Such  onening 
is  [Kissiiil,-  tri  !ill  iiicii,  Ilut  is  M-ltiom  pcruuttcd,  auo  then 
fiiily  fi.r  s..iuf  spi  i  iul  |iurjH*ie.  Swedenborg  aflirms  that  it 
Was  his  .iwu  fn  ijiicni  <  x|>iTipn<'e.  in  order  that  he  mi^'lit 
iindrrstiitiii  th<-  thmcTs  winch  it  wits  his  oflit-e  to  teach ;  l>iit 
Ic  wjiriis  his  rcaflers  again!»l  the  dangers  of  intercourse  with 
^I'lrits.  except  when  It  eotnee  WMoafht*  and  eo  by  Dirim 

[w-niiis^ii  .n. 

He,i\  cij  1-  in  its  essence  a  state  of  the  mind,  niul  tho  .sjuiif 
is  truf  I'f  hcli.  The  one  is  a  state  which  is  ruled  by  lovu  ui 
the  Lord  and  the  neighlM>r;  the  other,  n  sijitc  in  which  lore 
of  self  and  the  world  i*  «iipreme.  Su  fiir  us  man  cherishes 
hicHVi  Illy  alTectiotJs  he  is  brought  into  harnicitioug  relations 
witi\  ticdven,  and  is  actually  making  licavi'u  his  home.  In 
like  iii.'iniicr,  so  far  as  he  cherishes  selfbh  jukI  w.irldly 
lovim,  i,r — wiiat  is  the  same — indulges  his  evil  iciuicncics, 
he  brings  hintstdf  under  the  influence  of  iiifcrtml  spirii'^. 
and  becomes  identified  with  them.  After  (icath  im  finds  a 
pcnnanent  abo<le  in  the  other  world,  according  to  the 
choice  which  he  has  umdo  here.  Xo  one  is  coiidemne<l  In 
hell,  but  each  one  who  goes  there  condemns  himsi'If.  The  i 
pure  atmosphere  of  unselfish  love  which  ndes  in  heaven  is 
liiit  ti'i  ment  to  thi'se  w  lm  are  conBrme<l  in  evil,  and  they 
turn  HWHV  from  it  to  a  more  c<^ngenial  life  and  conipanion- 

sJlip.  JamKS  HtKD. 

New  KenHtn(fUin:  borough  (founded  in  1891);  West- 
moreland CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  sc«  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ref.  5-B);  on  the  Allegheny  fiver,  and  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Itailway;  18  miles  N',  K.  of  Pittsburg.  It 
contains  4  cliurche*,  2  schiM>l  buildings,  a  l>ank,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  ami  soveral  glass-works,  ftmndry  nnd  ma- 
chine stiop.  and  raductioo,  cold-rolled  st«cl,  stone,  and 
wkite-IeMdworla;  Pop.  (1900)  4,005. 

KOROR  or  "  DiBPATCB." 

Vvw  Letemra ;  town :  OolnDbi*  oo^  N.  T.  (for  location 
■of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  nf.  (-J)$  on  tbe  Lebanon 
Springs  Railroad ;  24  miles  &  B,  of  Albenf .  It  oontaiiis 
tne  vulages  of  Lebanon  Springs,  a  rammer  reeort  noted  for 
ite  thermal  springe,  New  Leimnon  Center,  Weet  I^waon, 
Hew  Britain,  and  Tilden's,  and  the  Shaker  eomniaaitf  of 
Ut.  Lebanon ;  is  in  an  affrioulttiral  region ;  and  contains  a 
•emiiiarj  for  girb,  eeTeral  hotels.  chuRdi^  pnblic  schools, 
«ad  maontketoriee  of  thermometers,  glass,  machinery,  flour, 
lumber*  phawnaeewtieal  prepHmtiotis,  broonu,  and  Tinegar. 
Pop.  {ISm        ;  (1890)  UW;  (1900)  1,556. 

Xew  L^-on  :  >ee  Xi  ETo  Leon. 

New  Lexington :  village :  capital  of  Perry  co.,  ().  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Oliio.  ref.  O-G);  on  the  Ohio 
Cent,  and  tho  Tin.  and  Musk.  Valley  railways;  21  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ziiiiesviile,  .W  miles  .S.  of  Columbus.  It  is  sur- 
mundcd  l  y  hilis  containing  valuable  dcjiojtits  of  coal,  and 
Ims  a  I  ourt-liQUse,  completed  in  IHHT  at  a  Cfwt  of  f  150.000, 
t  i-wu  hall  which  post  $1?,<V)0.  public-school  buiUling  which 
Cost  ^in.iiiHi.  St.  Alciysiiis  Female  Academy, a  private  bank, 
and  two  Weekly  □ewspapers.  The  iniiustfies  are  coal-min- 
ing arid  riiaaufaotnmig.  Pop.  (18H0)  1.-S5T;  <lt<(iO)  1.470; 
1,701.  £uiTua  or  "JIkhalu." 

Mew  ti%llt  and  014  L^t ;  terms  need  Ibr  the  t  wo  par- 
ties in  the  Aeeociate  STOode  of  Scotland,  about  1800.  and 
weed  later  for  the  two  twrties  In  the  Reformed  Preebyterian 
Chwch  in  the  U.  &  See  PknBTcnus  CnvncB. 


KEWMAV  489 

New  Lisbon  mow  Idsbonc  village;  capital  of  Pnlumbi- 
ana  co.,  <_». ;  cu  the  Heiivt-i-  l  iver,  mid  the  Erie  an  l  the  Pitts., 
Marion  ainl  (  lii,  iSailwiiy;  :!.")  miles  K.  of  l"'antoii,  miles 
W.  N.  W.  (if  l'UI■^^lUrv:.  f'iU  (see  iiiu|i  uf  (_»hii_>.  fef.  4-.J1.  It 
is  in  nil  Hfjncuh  unil.  ci  .;il,  in  m,  hikI  w  <i<ii-i.'rciw region,  nnd 
lins  mil  II  ufiu-1  cries  i/f  tir<  -brick,  .sewer-|ii|)e,  hi  id  Wi  heI.-u  ^'i  m.U, 
li  liHliuiuil  Imiik  with  <-!i.jjiliil  of  ^•'>i),0(tO,  u  |irivti»«  bauK. aud 
foiir  weekly  iiewsj.ai.ers.    Pop.  (18s()|  2,ir2>*  ;i  1800)  2,278. 

New  Loudon;  city  (founded  in  IMfi,  iitiiiie  changed  from 
Xauineag  in  1058,  iihiudeied  luid  burne.l  I ly  I  he  British  in 
1781,  chftften^d  ns  n  city  111  ITM);  jiort  of  entry  ;  one  of  the 
capitals  <i(  New  Loud  iii  ci.,  Conn,  (for  location,  see  map  of 
Connecticut,  ref.  11-K);  on  thie  Thames  river,  here  crosstnl 
hy  a  noted  bridge  (see  liKiiKiKs),  3  miles  al)ove  its  entrance 
into  Long  Island  SoumJ,  and  on  the  Cent  Vu,  the  N.  Y.  and 
X.  E.,  and  the  X.  \..  N.  11.  and  Hart,  railways;  40  miles 
S.  E.  of  Hanforil,  5(i  miles  E.  of  Xew  Haven.  The  hile 
rises  from  t  lie  river  to  11  series  of  hills  back  of  the  citv  and 
coiiimarilis  lui  at-raciivo  st  retell  of  scenery.  Thf-  hsrlwr  is 
i-c.Msi,i(  red  llii>  Iw'st  on  tlie  Si.iiiid.is3  miles  wide  liiiii  Ul) 
feet  (l.  e|i.  1  In ,roii^'h ly  protcctwl  against  storms  and  Hoating 
ice.  defeiidi  d  at  ifs  entrance  by  Fort  Trumbull,  and  was 
oiuethe  base  of  large  commcrcift!  rif)<»nif  iori'?.  Xew  I.on- 
doii  ha."!  daily  Steamboat  communical  ion  with  Xew  York,  is 
luiicli  frfqueiif«-tl  in  summer  liy  louri^Ui,  and  contains  many 
.-nmiiier  le-;  h  nccs  of  i.eople  dt)ing  business  elsewhei^. 
TIhtc  arc  12  cliiirches,  t  he  liulkt-lwy  Jliph  School  for  boys, 
t  he  Will  iaiiis  M  CI  111  I  rial  1  iisl  il  ii!e  for  ^i  ris.  |  he  Haven  Public 
I.ibriiry  Imildiug,  thu  New  London  County  llisloHcal  So- 
ciety (with  valuable  library),;!  national  hanks  wilii  com- 
l)iiusl  capital  of  $550.I>IJ(*,  2  mo  in^,^--!  lanks  w  it  li  siir|ilu.«  nf 
nearly  *4'Mh000,  a  State-liank  w  itli  rajntal  of  ifiMXi.tM),  ami 
a  Weekly  and  8  dsily  yn't  iodii  als.  The  city  has  uin|tl<'  wiu.  r, 
80Wfra;,'c,  ttas,  and  electric  li^,-ht  plant-,  and  <  i.iitains  4  sl.ii>- 
ysrrls,  extensive  silk  inills.  iroii-f'unidric-.  w oolcn-iniU.  cot. 
ton-gin  factory,  lar^'e  sawmill,  iinnl int:-|ire--  iiiaiiufactorv, 
and  many  minor  industries.  IJie  riv^r  hi're  is  a  favoi.to 
raciiii,' (.'ourse  for  collcL'e  rowing-clul>s.  Al'cve  the  city  i.iid 
on  the  Ojiiiosite  side  of  ilio  rir»»r  the  C.  (iov  criuni'tit  has 
CJ^tablishtd  a  naval  sta:ion,  AmoiiL;  the  at  t  ract  lon.s  is  \'<>}X 
OriwoM,  an  earthwork  with  a  smull  liatiery,  llie  .'it-ene  of  a 
)  inassjieTe  on  ,Seiit.  <i,  17S1,  w  tii.  Ii  is  coniinenionite<l  by  a 
shaft  127  f«el  high.  I'op.  {imt,  Ui.oiil  i  (1J>W))  13.757; 
(1900)  17.548.  KuiTOR  op  "TcLEtjRAPn." 

New  I<ondnn:  city;  Waupaca  co..  Wis,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  mnp  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  5-K);  at  the  confluence 
of  the' Wolf  and  the  Knibarras  rivers,  and  on  the  Chi.  and 
N.  W.  and  the  «reen  Bay,  Win.  and  St.  P.  railways;  21 
tnilfs-  W,  X  \V  of  .\ji)ile"ton.  30  niilw  W,  .S.  W.  of  Orecn 
'  Itay,  It  i-  in  an  a^'nciiltural  and  IttnilM  r  region  ;  has  plan- 
ing, paw,  and  Ibair  in:lls.  brewories,  and  screen  door  and 
window,  furniture,  excelsior,  and  embossed  wiMHl  factories; 
and  contains  a  private  bank,  weekly  newsnaj^f  r.  and  water 
]<ronoi:riced  Uw  pOfSat  lo  Ue  State.  I'i'>i>,  lis<,«0)  2,0r>0; 
(190t»)  2,742.  Kditor  ok  •  Thiiivne," 

Newman,  Albert  XIenuy:  See  the  Apjiendix. 
Newman,  Edwabd,  F.  L.&:  entomologist :  b.  at  Hamp- 
stead,  England,  May  18, 1801;  b^jsn  in  childhood  to  stutiv 
natural  hii^tiiry,  espocinllv  ent4>mol<igy ;  established  and 
edited  The  EniomoUigical  }layaitM  ISJH.  77»«  Entomolo^$t 
1840.  TtuSSoUottitt  liM3,aod  Th»  Fhytoloyitt  1844;  became 
in  1840  A  pttblisber,  and  iasned,  beeidcs  many  popular  works 
by  other  writers,  his  own  Hitiory  of  British  Ferns  (18-10) ; 
l'>ietivnani  of  Brilinh  Birdx  (1806);  Illustrated  2fahiral 
History  of  Britinh  3Iofh.i  tl'^m;  Illustrated  Batumi  Hit- 
tory  of  Hritish  Dutterjlui  (1871):  and  several  minor  ttMp 
ti.<K's.  He  gare  almost  exduuTe  attention  for  aeveral  yean 
to  ineecta  injuriooB  to  vegetatlML  IX  Jane  IS*  1676k 

N«wnuM,  Fraxcis  Willux,  LL.D.;  mithort  k  in  Lon- 
don. June  87, 1805;  educated  at  Baling  Md  «tW«i«aiter 
College.  Oxford,  and  graduated  with  double  fInt-oiaB  boo- 
ors  18:26 ;  wasfeilow  of  BaUol  1680-901  when  ha  laeiflied on 
at  coont  of  theobgiod  obijaetkNW  to  inboeiibjng  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artioles;  tmveled  exteneivdj  in  the  East,  aeqoiring 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  Oriental  literatan, 
but  gradually  b<>o»ming  widely  alienated  fiom  AngUcau 
theology;  classicai  tutor  in  Brietol  Colhge  from 
1834-40,  Ftofeiior  of  Claesioa  at  Uanehester  JNew  College. 
London,  1846-48^  md  Profcesor  of  the  Latin  Langnace 
and  Litertture  at  UnkersitT  CV»llege,  London.  18«(MIS; 
after  that  time  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  liferatnre. 
Similar  in  mental  characteristics  to  his  brother,  hedivergi'd 
from  the  Chnreh  of  England  in  preci»ly  the  opfNieitedirec- 
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tion,  though  the  title  of  his  lint  book  betrajn  the  aune 
iun(Cingr  tor  eocU>sia.-itical  uniljr  which  led  Dr.  John  H.  New- 
tnan  to  the  Church  of  Itonu>.  lie  is  the  author  of  Catholic 
Union :  Etmtyn  toward  n  Vhureh  of  the  Puturt  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Philanthropu  (lt)44);  •  schohu'lv  iTM^ory  0/ 
the  HfhreK  Mntuwtk$  (1947);  lh$  &mi,  iU  Sorrowa  and 
Atpirntinnit  (1849;  II.*.  ItMS);  k  nlll■ajlaliieMltobio(rnlphy 
(>lltlt  l>  1  rhfuet  of  Faith,  or  Pauamt  frvm  ih»  Mitt«ry  of 
my  C'" '/  1850;  n.  e.  1881) ;  The  (Moo  efBoroM  tranamtd 
iato  L'nrhymrd  English  Meter*  (1888);  Th»  liiai  of  Homer 
trontltUed  into  Vnrhumed  £ngti»h  JMert  (1888) :  Theiom, 
Doctrinal  and  Praetitat  (1858;  a.  «i  M  Hebrew  Theimn, 
1874) ;  on  EngUab-Aimbie  IHctionarm  in  Boman  type  (2  toK, 
1871)!  Mvrty  Hithrftf  Cardinal  yttrman  {mi);  b«»i<l.-> 
traktiaM  on  mttBf  otmr  mibjects,  Inclnding  Biatlienuli(-», 
■odnl  Kienoe^  pdltio,  elocution,  philolosjr,  and  gmenl  lit- 
antiin,  whioh  exhibit  grant  aebobnhip  and  wonderful  ver- 
aatilitf.  D.  in  W«atOD4Upe^M«i«,  Someraet,  Oct  4, 1887. 

Revised  by  8.  M.  Jackson. 

Newman,  .loiix  Uknbv,  I>.  P.:  nli^-ioii-*  l>'n<ltT;  h.  in 
L<in>liin,  K>-li.  1>*<»1  ;  ciluiHlfl  mi  K.iIiiik'  hh'I  «<  Triniiy 
t'.illi'Cf,  Oxf..rii :  vT'i'lii"''"'.  H.  A.  \»m  :  w:ui  1  liiHi..n  a  fi-llowr 
of  Orioi  i.M.k  An;,'li<  HH  ..nkr-'  ls-,'4  .  w.i>  vip«'-priiii  i- 

\ta\  of  St.  Allmiii  Hull  lH-.'.-»-,»tt :  tiit.ir  .,f  Un.  l  \>*ifi  : 
|HMcil  ('iitluilif  <-tiiHiici|Mition  INJtl;  "111'  of  tht^  uiumt- 
Kity  preiivliors  KU);  joiii'-"!  with  Hiirn'li  Fmuiie  ill  forniiiiic 
a  poii!*(Tvntive  .\ni;lo-< 'rttholii-  |Mirty  within  tin-  Cliiirt'h  of 
Km;!  am  I ;  vixjti-*!  Koine  »nil  Sirily  lM;!-,>-:t;t ;  t.».|<  |inrt  with 
Ki-lj|i' nnil  I'usi'y  in  orijfiiM»li"B * '"^''Tii  .Mt>vciii«'iit ;  wh» 
a  it'n<l<'r  in  thf  propaganda  of  tlit<fa  Chun-h  (l<M'trine:i  liy 
nie-an-i  of  thi-  (•k'li-l>fHteu  TVne/i  for  the  TVmM ;  rapidly  d<'- 
vi'lo|M-c|  lii«  tcndenciai  toward  Itoman  Catliulici.'^in ;  w'a.s  in 
iM-.>H_i:{  incumtient  of  St.  Mary's,  UxfonI,  and  chaplain  of 
Littli  more,  and  acauired  great  fame  as  a  pn*acner  and 
wrilur ;  founded  at  Littlemore  in  1843  a  community  of  a»- 
oetice.  In  1-S4.'>  he  joineil  the  Itoman  Catholic  iineKth<i<i«l, 
and  in  \H49  o^tabliithed  a  braiii-h  of  the  brotherhixHl  uf  SU 
Philip  Neri  at  K<lKba(«lon,  where  he  took  up  his  residence, 
lie  deliveriHl  lecture*  on  Aft^liean  DiMeullie*  in  1850,  and 
on  Caiholieim  in  Htujiand  in  lt<'il.  TIm  l«tt«r,  to  wliich 
he  depicted  the  popuiar  prejudices  against  Romwi  CatlMilics 
with  grant  powets  «C  innr  and  aatin,  nva  rbe  to  an  action 
for  KM  I?  Dr.  Oionnni  Giadnto  JtehilK.  The  verdict 
went  iininat  Newman,  and  he  waa  condemned  to  pay  I'lno. 
•ft«r  nliunoDa  binl  which  coat  him  upward  of  £lO,0un.  for 
wliich  lie  waa  reimbursed  by  Us  friends.  lie  wMte  a  num- 
ber of  the  TVoefa  for  the  Thnoo  (18S3-41),  including  the 
bunous  TVaet  Jfo.  90;  I\iroehial  Sermon*  (6  vols.,  London. 
1834-1^ ;  Eotay  on  Det>elopment  of  Chriotian  Doctrine 
0849);  Ariano  of  tho  f^toAh  Centuru  (18»8);  neorw  of 
JMigiouo  BAiet  (1844) ;  £oas  ami  &aii»  (1848) ;  Vaaiata.  a 
Sbe&h  of  the  J^ird  Ghn/iiry  (1H55) ;  Apologia  pro  Vita 
(1864),  afterward  reoaat  aa  A  Hiatoru  of  my  Retigioua  opin- 
tana  (1885):  ilii  Jhanjr  m  il£if  of  a  0nunmar  of  Aenmt 
(1870);  A  aiotory  o/.2rKm£iiii  (1873^ ;  manv  sermons,  lec- 
turea,  esmys.  px-ms.  and  other  worlca.  tnclttdfaig  a  reply  to 
OhKntoneVs  pamplilfi  on  Tho  Vatican  Deertee  (1875)  and  A 
Letter  addrvued  to  Hi*  Oraee  the  Duke  of  NorfM.  lie 
waa  made  »  oanliiMl  May  18. 1879.  D.  at  ^tdgfaaston.  Bir- 
mingham, Aug.  11, 18OQ1.  See  his  Iiettert,  written  while  in 
the  Church  of  England  (2  voU,  IWIl).  and  B.  A.  Abbott. 
Angliean  Career  of  Cardinal  yeumuin  (2  vols.,  IMS). 

BeviM>d  by  S.  M.  JACKSost. 

Newman.  .Ions  Pim.ip,  D.  D..  LL.  I>. :  l>i<lM -p :  \>.  in  NVw 
Yorlt  cily.  ."N  pi,  1,  l«2fj;  eiliiratod  at  ( 'nzi-iiovia  Si-iniriBry; 
btM'ame  a  minister  of  tile  Mi'thfwlist  Kpi-<  opiil  t'lmrch:  was 
for  (St!vi'rnl  Tuarx  iMKlor  of  the  .Metropoliuiii  Mi'il(iBii.~t  Kpis- 
co|>al  Church.  \V'a.shiii);ton,  l>.  ('..  and  cUaplniM  of  the  C  S. 
Senate  lNtt9-;4;  was  pa>tor  .Madison  AveuueConirrefrational 
Churuh.  New  York.  S4.  In  l>w«  ht-  aipiin  l«  <  ame  ]>ii>tor 
of  the  MelroiKililan  Mcttiodittl  EiiiMro|inl  Church,  lie  was 
elected  bishop  Mar  34^  18Ntt.  and  settled  in  Omaha.  Neb. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Societv  of  Biblical  Archrologv,  and 
author  of  From  Dan  to  Heerehrim :  The  Thrones  ami  J'al- 
aree  of  Babylon  and  yiuevth  (l»7."»);  Vhrittiinmly  Tri- 
viwoAanf  (ItfiM) :  America  for  Amerienne  (lt<W7);  The  Su- 
premacy of  Law  ( IM80).   D.  in  .Saratoga,  N.  V.,  July  9,  l^M. 

Newmarket ;  town  of  Kii<;land;  partly  in  the  count v  of 
rainbr1<l;;e,  partly  in  that  of  SiifTolk ;  Oil  mil."-  N.  N.  hi.  of 
Li.iultPii  I -I  I'  limp  of  Eii>:lHiid.  ri  f.  10  Ki.  It  i-  iln-  -  il  of 
tho  iiii  -i  liiiiii.ii>^  niee-courw  in  l'jit;lanil.  aiul  in  l>il»l  liiwl 
(i,-ji:t  iiihaiii';ih;  most  of  whom  are  jockeys. grooms,  train- 
ers, aiiU  blubleiuvti. 


Nemuriiet :  poat-village  of  York  County,  Ontario,  (Tuu- 
da;  on  the  Northara  RailWM;  Mnika  N.  of  Tor . mo  I'.r^ 
map  of  Ontartot  rat  4-1)^.  It  hai  two  weekly  n.'«  sna|ien, 
important  mannfactnres,  and  tmdai.  Pop.  <»  sub<dirtnet 

(1891)  2,148. 

New  Market:  town;  R<Nkinphani  00.,  N.  H.  ifor  U'a- 
tioii  of  county,  see  map  of  New  Hampshire,  ref.  I0-(»);  on 
the  Ijimprey  river,  and  the  Boston  ami  Maine  Itailroad; 
14  miles  W.  of  Portsmouth.  :W  miles  E.  of  Concord.  It 
contains  a  national  liank  with  l  apitai  of  ^so.llOO.  a  town 
library  (foundwi  l»<T2i.  nini  a  daily  hhiI  two  monthly  fieri- 
txlieafs,  and  i.s  tirincipnllv  etipi^'i'il  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  ptHKl*.    pop.  (IKHI)  i.MiS  ;  ilS'lO)  •i.':\2  .  (1900)  O.^W. 

KiiiToR  OK  ••  Ai>v»  R7i-m  ■' 

Newmarket  Koad.  Battle  of:  Se  Fraziiks  Fakm, 
Battle  or. 

New  Mecklenburg,  or  New  Ireland  (native  Tambam): 
an  island  of  the  Bismarck  An  hijM'lapi.  N.  E.  of  Ni-w 
Guinea.  It  is  the  second  larp-st  island  of  the  >;roup.an<i  :» 
separated  from  the  lar);cst  (New  Pomeraniai  l>y  a  strait  '« 
narrow  that  it  was  loin;  tiniii-<-ov,  rod,  and  was  later  half 
choked  by  a  voli  Hiiii-  ••niption  in-ar  it.  It  I'^aliout  '200ni:lrt 
Inni;  liy  "Jii  oritd  lip-ad.  lie-  N.  \V.  and  S.  E..  and  fmlain* 
hIhiiii  4.I1H)  sij.  mills.  It  is  p  rierally  mountainous,  hijilier 
at  the  wcsli  rii  end.  It  is  lnit  liule  known,  and  atteinjitj  to 
i'oloiii/«>  have  Ini  11  iiii-iiri  i'— fill.  In  climate  and  iMipula- 
tion  it  is  similar  to  New  1'umeraxia  (o.  ••.).  It  is  urnler 
(ieriiian  j>rr)tection.  M.  W.  llAKRi.<(aTi>>. 

New  .Vexleo :  one  of  tbe  Territories  of  the  U.  S.  of  North 
America  (Western  gnmp);  organiasd  Sept.  9,  1850;  capital, 

Santa  Fe. 

Location  and  Area.--\i  \\>-  tn  t«.  .ii  :!1   ','11  and  37  N. 


2  and  108  a'  W. 


luu.  ;  1- 


I'd  on  the  N. 


Seal  of  New  Mrxico. 


lat.,  and  ]<»:< 
by  ('olnraiio, 
on  the  E.  liy 
Indian  T.-rri- 
tory  and  Tex- 
as, on  the  S. 
by  Texas  and 
Mexico,  on 
theW.bvAri- 
aona;  length 
from  N.  to  St 
34.'>  miles  on 
the  eiLst  side, 
:wo  mihs  on 
the  West  -iile ; 
hrea<lili  frum 
K.  to  W..  XfO 
miles  on  the 
north  line, 
^Vt'i  miles  on 
the  south : 
area.  122.fW0 
sq.  miles  (7H,- 
4,51.2<)Oa<>res). 

I'fiyitiriil  /•Vrt/ur^.i.— Ni'W  Mexico  forms  a  part  of  the  lofty 
talile-laiid  which  the  founilaiioii  of  tin- It's  ky  Mountain 
raiip'S.  as  well  as  those  of  tin-  Sierra  Madre.  Tlii.s  talile-laiid 
trrHdiially  slo|>t"s  southwant  to  the  Elaiiii  K-Iiirado.  or  Staktsl 
I'lain,  and  to  El  Paso.  Tin'  I.lano  Estactido  is  a  broad,  al- 
most level,  treeless,  and  WHterless  plain,  extending  over 
thnx'  or  four  dei^rees  of  lon>;iiiidc  and  nearly  as  manv  of 
latitude,  which  Mpi  nreiitly  tiarreii.  Iml  is  cnpalile.  if  irri- 
Cated.  of  yieldiiiu  l!irt.'e  crops.  I'n.m  the  eieviiied  tatik"- 
land  there  rise  hunilri'l*  of  smiimn^  of  tin  Hmky  M<iun- 
tains,  and  \V.  of  the  Kio  (imnde  the  ps'iiks  of  the  Surra 
.Madn-  lift  themselves  from  a.IKH)  to  KMKK)  feet  alxive  the 
nirm  or  plateau.  The  mouiiiain  chains  E.  of  the  Kio 
(Jrande  valley  arc  known  hw  nlly  us  the  (iiiMiialiipe,  Sacra- 
meiitci.  iiitd  nriran  Mountains,  mid  still  further  E.  the 
Si'  Ti  i^  Ulunea,  Ilueca,  ("apit.Hiiii.  i  l^  ..  whi'  h  f'Mii  the  west- 
ern li.'iiiiiiary  of  the  valley  of  the  Uio  I'l  .  .  s.  W  .  of  the  Kio 
(inuide  the  Sierra  .Madre  i.s  ilivided  inir.  niimi  rMiis  chains 
and  •ionie  isolattsl  (M-aks.  The  pritieipul  of  tin v  inountain 
chains  arc  the  Sierra  San  Mateo,  the  Znfii  M.  iintams,  1I113 
Sierra  del  I>iiti!.  and  the  Si.  rra  Mimlires.  .still  farther  \V. 
the  .Sjiii  .liiiiti  M,  ii;i'n:r.s  enter  \<  w  Mexico  fri>i:i  t_"olom«io, 
and  the  In  11  vy  11.U--1- ■  if  ilir  Moi^olli iii  M. iiininin-i  and  the 
I'lliiileiii'.  i'l  li  ■inM' I,  .-111.1  (  liirhMliua  Mi 'ii  lit  niijs  lri<!u  Ari- 
/.I  itia.  The  prim;  1 1:1 1  nxei-  ■  if  New  M.  \;i-,  1  is  1 1,.  I;  n  .  ( iriiliiip, 
which  ha.s  a  ;;eii. ml  liire.  ti.  n  frun  N.  :  ■  S.,  Imt  1-  tiot  navi- 
gable in  any  part  of  its  course  through  New  31exico.   It  re- 
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fcivcs  from  the  W.  two  tributaries,  the  Rio  Chama  and  the 
Rio  Puerco,  and  fnnu  the  K.  several  smaller  streamx.  The 
Rio  PeooA,  A  l*rgo  aflluent  of  the  Uio  Grande,  drains  the 
BootheaBtern  and  ea«l«rn  portion,  and  the  ( 'anadinn  river  and 
two  or  three  of  its  branches  the  northeastern.  The  western 
portion  is  drained  by  the  large  tributarifs  of  the  Colontdo 
riTor  and  their  affluent^  Mid  putiottliuriT  bj  the  iStui  Juao, 
Little  Colorado,  and  Qua,  Moh  of  wbieli  Hafl  time  or  foor 
comridanbis  tributaries. 

Soil  tmd  PiroduetioM.—Th»  mountain  ranges  are  par- 
tially covered  (where  they  are  not  basaltic)  with  Pino, 
cedar,  spruce,  and  other  evergreens.  The  f(Hit-IiilI.'<  luivi- 
extensive  tracts  of  piflon  or  nut-pine  and  a  stualler  CL-dar, 
and  in  the  river-liottoms  are  belts  of  cottonwofNl,  svca- 
niore,and  other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  southern jMrt  there 
are  numerous  groves  of  oak  and  walnut ;  in  the  Llano  Ks- 
tacado  the  me9quit«  uroKs  to  a  varying  height  of  from  5  to 
SO  feet.  In  the  wuthem  and  louthwestem  portions  the 
troe-cnrtus  i^  a  niarlced  featlue  in  the  Undeoape.  There 
an^  mtiuv  indigenous  grasses,  the  moat  widely  aprnd  and 
valuable  of  all  being  the  nutritious  muquite  or  gmma  grass, 
which  grows  during  the  rainy  season  of  Jnly  nnd  August, 
riiH>n-i  in  Die  autumn,  and  dries  on  its  stalk,' furnishing  to 
catti*  ,  ill  iis  stalks  and  rteh  seeds,  a  valuable  and  natural 
hay  of  which  they  are  excee<lingly  fond.  The  arable  S'liis. 
under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  vield  fair  crops.  Tin.' 
U.  8.  census  of  1890  showed  a  total  of  3,(MS  farms  under 
inriontion  in  New  Mexico,  not  including  thoae  of  Pueblo 
IttoiaiiSL  The  irrigated  area  actuallr  in  crop  amounted  to 
01,745  aeiei.  The  nvenge  value  of  products  per  aere  wae 
f  12.80,  and  the  nverage  annoal  cost  of  water  $1.54  per  acre. 
The  following  siuiroary  from  the  oennis  nsports  of  1880 
and  1880  shows  the  extent  of  iarm  opetations  in  Mew 
Meiieo: 


FAsm,  no. 

IMO. 

«i,«n 
rnjan 

tMS 

■  Incrpoae. 


The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  field,  and  value 
of  the  principalcrDpa  in  the  calendar  year  1900 : 
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LOTS 
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aM.nebuBh. 

8.MT.)MT  " 

■JSI'.'.f.M 

lM.i54«  " 

1«I«.1M 

IIO.-W 
1U..HW( 
SI.IIO 

TW.IITB 

■255,660 

On  .Tnn.  1. 1900.  the  farm  animals  fompri-a'd  83.184  hordes, 
value  iil.r.so.uw;  8J298 mules,  value  ifl  :  lO.olOmikh 
cows,  value  #618,467:  S39.849oxen  and  other  cattle,  value 
$14301.571 ;  ;j,l)7:},4;«)  shi«p,  value  <;8.022,:{62  :  an<l  about 
2*«,000  swine,  valiu-  ii!-.'(H),000 ;  total  hea«l,  4,767.280— total 
value.  I22.933.6S8. 

Jfiaeni^— (iold  ami  silver  are  nliiindant.  The  oldest 
mining  districts  are  the  old  mid  New  IMm  ers.  Pinos  Altos, 
Cimarron,  Arroyo  Hondo,  Manzano.  and  Moreno.and  tracts 
in  theOrgan  .Mountains  the  Sierras  illanca.Carri/,a.  Jicarilla, 
ami  the  Mo>;nllon  and  Mogdalena  Mountains.  The  director 
of  the  L'.  S.  mint  estimati-d  the  value  of  the  product  of  gold 
from  New  Mexico  mines  in  1880  at  $584,100.  and  of  silver 
at  $650,731.  The  outnut  of  both  silver  and  gold  has  de- 
creased greatly  since  alioiit  18!M).  Coiiper  is  found  in  very 
rich  ores  in  several  parts.  The  |>roduct  in  1890  was  3.035.441 
Ibw  Galena  mines  in  the  Organ  Mountains  yield  80  per 
cent.  «l  j.iire  lead,  besides  ab<wt  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the 
Ion.  The  lead  outi>ut  in  1899  was  4,856  short  tons.  Iron 
ami  Milt  aru  abundant.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the 
Placer  Mountains  on  the  east  border  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  80  or  40  miles  S.  a  W.  of  Santa  F6.  and  bituminous 
in  nearly  every  eo!intv.  The  pnHluetion  in  1890  by  counties 
was.  Bernalilf<i,  4!»3,;'!10  sli<irt  Ions;  ('<-lfu.x.  368,3r<J  tons; 
Lincoln,  12.737  tun-' ;  and  Uio  Arriba,  San  Juan,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Socorro,  176.294  tons:  total.  1,050,714  tons.  Gypsum 
iis  found  in  several  counties,  and  a  lemarkably  larf;e  and 
pure  <leposit  exists  on  the  Sun  Augustin  Plains  in  Donna 
Ana  Coun^,  near  an  extinct  volcano  Mid  a  salt  lake.  Ad- 
joining thu  deposit  is  an  extensive  one  of  earlionate  and 


sidnhato  of  sotla,  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake. 
Valencia,  Mora,  and  Taos  Counties  alsi>  ctuidin  i  )irl>onate 
of  soda.  Valuable  deposits  of  fine  day  have  lieen  found 
near  Socorro  and  near  Santa  Ke.  and  there  is  a  l>ed  of 
suiwrior  kaolin  in  (he  suiuirbs  of  Santa  Fe.  Large  beds  of 
alum  have  Iw  en  discovered,  and  some  of  them  worked,  on 
the  Qila  river.  New  Mexico  is  rich  also  in  ramoioaa  stone^ 
and  the  production  is  steadily  increaitog.  The  most  valu- 
able are  emeralds,  turipioisc,  euclase,  sapphires,  gamete 
milk  and  fire  oiwis,  (leridots,  and  agates.  The  pstlillea 
woods  are  largely'  used  by  jewelers  for  inlaid  work.  There 
are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  hot 
springs,  about  5  raile«  from  Las  Vegas,  and  at  Ojio  CaUeote^ 
in  Taos  County,  have  a  verv  high  l^otatioo.  Tne  tsinpeT> 
atUK  varies  from  80  to  140'  F. 

Cfima/e.— The  climate,  though  varied,  is  diy.  In  the  N. 
the  ranse  of  the  thermometer  is  betwetm  10°  and  75°  F.  In 
the  S.  the  temperature  b  very  mild,  the  thermometer  rarely 
indicntinir  as  low  a  temperature  as  32°.  The  rainy  .Mjason  in 
the  soiitliern  imit  is  in  J ulv  and  August.  The  amount  of 
annual  rainfall  is  1.3  80  inches.  The  prevalent  wiodsare 
E.  S.  s.  W.,  W.,  and  N.  The  oUmale  hat  joMtyaUgh 
reputation  for  healthfulness. 

Dirifions. — For  administrative  purposae  New  Ifezlooia 
ilivided  into  nineteen  counties,  as  fi'lli.ws  : 

COt;KTtES  AND  CorXTY-TOWNS,  WITH  FOPULATIUN. 
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Bernalillo                lO-Q  '  *),9IS 

Cliavesf   Itf-t   

Colfax                      »-T  T.ST^ 

DoiiiiaAoa              14-R  9,191 
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Grant  "  ~ 
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Uneola. 
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riteni  t  
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Siu»  MUfiiel   10  S 

8«n(a  Fe   1()-S 

Sierra    I3-R 
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Til  v  I  ^rt 
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Valencia  


Totals. 
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AUiiiqixTque 
K^wwell.  .  . 

Katun  

Las  Cruct-s. . . 

Eddy  

SUver  Oltr 
Puerto  de  ~ 
Uaooln ........... 

Mora  — 

Alamo(ti>r>lM  .  . . . 
Tierra  Amarilla. . . 
Azt^'c 

Ijlh  VeeaSL  

Santa  FA  

Hillsboro.  

Siicorrw  

T»<«  

("l«.Vt<lM  

Loa  Luuaa.  


6,288 

i,a40 


»,cae 
I'iie 


*  Hef'TftiO'  {.'r  I'M'ntion  of  couuliia,  SSO  OepflC  HSW 

t  Formed  slucf  1h1«.i  census, 

Prtneiptd  Citieit  and  Toient,  wUh  Ptiptdntion  fur  1900,— 
Albuquerque,  6,288;  Santa  F^,  5,003;  Las  V'ega^  8,A0S; 
Uaton,  8,540;  Gallup,  3.040;  Silver  City,  8,?85;  KosweU» 
2,006;  Alamogordo,  1,524;  Socorro.  1.-512. 

/^/m/o/ionamjJZaeea.— 1860,98.516:  1870,91,S74:  1880, 
119,56.'):  1890,  153.608  (nativ^  142.:m:  foniKn.  11,259; 
males,  83.a55 ;  females.  70,888;  white,  142,710;  colored, 
10,K74.  comprising  1,956  persons  of  African  descent,  361 
Chinese,  3  Japanese,  and  8,i>'i4  ctvilind  Indians). 

Jndustrie»  aiid  SuaiiieHM  Jntrrext*. — The  prilK■i^>aI  indot* 
tries  are  silver,  gold,  and  coal  mining,  stock-raising,  and 
ai;ricultnre.  Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy.  The  censoa 
of  1890  showtnl  that  127  manufacturing  establishments  re- 
ported. These  hatl  a  combined  ciipiial  of  !f!t6-'),938,  em- 
ployed 044  persons,  paid  8582,727  for  wa;;es  und  #091,440 
for  materials,  and  had  products  valued  at  |l,o16,1$)5. 

Finance.— In  1000  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prop, 
ertv  was  f38,452,181.8a  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1897  was 
10-80  per  cent,  against  7-75  percent,  in  1806.  From  Nov.,1896i, 
to  June,  1H90,  the  revenues  were  82S7.04«.(»6  ;  the  cxp^n<li- 
tures  for  the  same  jicriod  weret;.'M7.31.'i.l5.  The  Territorial 
debt  June  80, 1899,  was  $l,24;i,400 ;  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  counties,  (3,907.665.  On  June  30,  1000,  the  total  in- 
debtedness, including  county  debt,  was  (4,178,123.0!).  There 
were  also  old  militia  warrants  outstanding  asKrepiUng 
f650,000,  a  portion  of  which  wae  believed  to  tw  fraudnlenL 
and  none  of  which  isoOcially  included  in  the  statements  of 
public  indebtedness. 

Banking.— On  Sept.  5, 1900.  there  were  9  national  banks, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  i|i710,000.  surplus  and  [•rofit'^  ■  f 
1345,237.42.  and  deposiU  of  18.558.2 10..V2 :  and  on  .lunu  id. 
6  State  banks,  combintnl  capiul  |i344,G50;  sur[>lua  and 
proflts.  |«4.437;  ami  dep<Hsil8,  |1.688.»0(l. 

F&Bl-officM  and  Pttnodkatt.—On  Jan.  1. 1001,  there  were 
324  post-ofllces,  of  which  18  were  presidential  (8  seeond- 
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fins.*,  10  tl<inl-i^Ia««),  foiirtli-fln>«,  nmi  117  inoney-orfor 
(ifllffs.  TIk-  iio»»|M«iMT>i  mill  pfriiHliriiU  ciiriiirwi)  4  cUilj, 
1  s<-ini-w('<-kly,  4-')  wi'fkly,  aii'l  3  iiU'iillily :  t<>tiil, 53. 

lAhriirirx. —  [n  isii','  tin  i  c  wen-  n'|»iriri|  5  inililic  liliraries 
of  l.tKKJ  viihimes  Biiil  ov.T.  whu^li  eoutninoil  11,154  hound 
voluiin's  diiJ  'i.'i'.V)  jiainplilfti.  Tlio  lihruries  were eliMified 
M  follows;  f'ollcgf,  ;i:  iiiw,  1  ;  mii]  parrisMJii.  1. 

MetiM  of  Cominuuiriiiiiiu. — Tin-  lotal  r»ilw«v  tnilea^  of 
New  Moxiooon  Jiiiu-ao.  ls;m,  wa-  1.7(i6  12.  In  ISJW  the  !,.>>.'- 
islaturo  pRssmlan  ad  fXi'iiiplin^' frnm  taxatioi)  fornix  year- 
after  eoiupletion  anj  new  railway  linos  or  extensions  of  es- 
i-iiinn,'  otu^H  begnn  and  putMllj  opened  for  trftlBo  within 
tlin-*'  y»-«rs. 

Chnrrhe*. — 'V\\v.  wusu^  of  IMOO  ptvc  tbei<ldlowing  atvtis- 
tics  of  the  princi(j«l  rcli^^ious  Uxlivs : 
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School*.-— itk  1891  till-  IiO(?islntnre  |>a.«sed*n  ect  estaMish- 
ing  a  <'otnmon-sfliool  sysicin  iiikKt  iliwtion  of  a  boanl  of 
edufution,  <•llllsi^^ilIg  of  tiu-  (ioM  iiior,  the  su|H>rintendi'iit 
of  |iulilic  ins! ructiiiti,  Hiiil  tht>  pn->i(U>nt!«  of  the  university, 
of  the  Agrii  uhiirnI  ( illfi:>',  and  uf  St.  Michael's  Cf>llepc, 
Acoordinp  to  thf  ofllcial  rejKirt  of  Ih-c.  HI,  ISKK),  there  were 
52,653  I'hililren  of  Kchool  Bffi'.  of  whom  27,17:}  were  enrolleil 
in  tlie  i)uljlicM  h(M>l';,  and  ]5,K)2  were  in  HviT»pe<Iaily  ntti'n'l- 
ance.  Then'  were  506  schools,  and  700  leat  hers  whiise 
aveniKC  nioiithlv  jiay  is  $39.19,  niaojr  of  whom  taught  ImiiIi 
in  En^lirh  nml  S[>nni.sh  :  l>iil  .English  is  rennirt^d  to  hv 
tAU(;lit  by  law,  iirnl  is  taiif^ht  in  every  public  school  in  New 
Mexico,  Thi'  t  i  t  III  receipts  for  public-school  purposes 
are  bIkjuI  l|i3TO.(KX)  nniiually.  The  institutions  for  ad- 
vttnci>»l  instruction  are  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
at  Aihuiiuerque ;  .Agricultural  ('ollcjri',  at  Las  Cruets; 
.s.li.uil  of  Mines,  at  S<K-orro;  hiuI  th.'  New  Mili- 
tary In-Mtitiite,  at  Koswell.  ITmU'r  liic  .supervi.sion  and  con- 
trol of  the  Koinan  Catholic  Cliurch  arc  jiublic  whooU  in 
.Albui^ierque,  San  Mi|tfuel,  and  i^od  .\lHrnos;  puriH-hial  and 
.Kelect  sohijols  in  Alljui)Ucr<iiU',  San  Mipicl,  .Santa  Fc,  Me- 
silla,  Los  .Vlaiuos,  and  I^sVc>,'as;  St.  Vincent's  Aca<ieniy, 
in  AU'UijUi'niue ;  an  acadi  iny  in  Silver  Citjr;  Academy  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lij^ht,  in  Santa  Fc ;  .St.  Joseph's  Convent,  in 
Fernandez:  de  Taos;  Annunciation  (■|>nveiit.  in  Mnra;  Acade- 
my of  the  Immaculate  (''■necptiun,  in  Lii-s  \'eK;as;  .\cademy 
of  the  Visitati'in.  in  Las  Crur.-s;  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sa<Te.l  Hi.art,  in  H.-rnalillo;  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  CHrun  1.  in  Sinrro;  and  St.  Michael's  College,  in 
Santa  ¥<■ :  and  a  number  of  schools  for  Indian  children. 

Charifitble,  Ffiml,  and  Jieformalort/  Institution*. — An 
orphan  asylum,  a  hospital,  and  a  sanitarium  an-  maintained 
in  Sania  Fo  under  the  direction  I'f  HdUinn  Catholic  Sisters 
of  Chariiy.  Silver  City  has  u  h'is|ii;jil  cinductcil  liy  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  New  Mi  \i'  i.  |H  nili  nti»ry  ami  a  pub- 
lic deaf  and  dumb  asylum  are  iiwiintaiin  d  in  Santa  Fe. 

Uutory. — At  thr  linic  of  the  disiMA .-ry  of  the  American 
continent  New  Mexico  had  a  large  an<l  itjiiu-trbiiis  (Kipula- 
tii'ii,  either  .\7tec  or 'loltec,  who  had  th'  ir  wallrd  towns, 
their  stone  dwellings  several  st.iri.'s  m  lieii,-)it.  tln  ir  nuitiu- 
faclures  of  cotton  and  wiH .1,  t heir  nide  Kut  eilcr'ive  weH|>- 
ons  of  war.  and  who  rtiltivateil  and  irrigated  the  s.iiil  iin<l 
gathered  therefrom  large  crops.  They  were  idMlHiers.  The 
Spanish  adventurers  .Vlvar  Niiilez.  Marco  de  Niza.  and  Coro- 
nado  peii.  riiit.  .1  tn  this  regt  .n  in  \WM.  l.VUi,  and  154<>.  In 
15.H1—S2  t tie  country  was  explored  bv  Sp.'iii.-h  a<lventurers, 
friiiii  wliose  account  it  was  named  N'ew  .Mexic  '.  Hetween 
l.ji<5  and  l.V,ty  Juan  de  ttflate  waai  s»'iu  thither  by  the  N'lce- 
roy  of  Mexico  to  establish  forts,  colonies,  and  missions,  and 
to  fake  pi.--ession  of  thu  wh<de  countrv  in  the  name  of  the 
Kill;,'  Siuiin.  Ofiate  was  success/ul,  hut  in  1(5N0  the 
Indians  r^ise  and  drove  the  .Spaniards  out  i.f  the  country. 
In  IBUy  the  Spaniards  n-gained  a  ji'irtiMU  of  their  fonner 
power.  In  1822  the  inhabitants  of  New  .Mexico  united  with 
those  of  Mexico  in  thnjwing  off  the  yoke  of  S|>ain,  and 
thenceforward,  until  1»46,  tbev  were  goremed  in  the  same 
wif  with  the  other  ittitM  of  Afeiieo.  In  1B4A  Qen.  Stapben 


Kearny,  with  a  small  U.  S,  force,  capture<l  Santa  Fi,  and 
soon  after  conquered  the  whole  Territory  and  raim'd  the 
U.  S.  flag  there.  In  1848  the  region  was  e<'<ied  to  the  U,  S. 
by  the  treatv  of  (iuadalupo  Hidalgo.  Hy  the  treatv  of  I)ea 
36,  1853,  wliat  was  known  as  the  (iaiisden  purcluwe  wm 
added  to  the  Territorial  area,  which  then  comprised  the 
whole  of  Arizona  and  a  jM>rtion  of  what  is  now  Colorado. 
Arizona  was  set  off  from  it  in  1S03  and  (he  portion  of  ('ok>- 
railo  in  IMW).  During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  New 
Ml  \iri)  WHS  the  sc-ene  of  a  nrotracteil  and  bloody  strife.  In 
IHT)!*  the  Ivi'gislature  paxM-d  a  law  recognizing  ifie  existene* 
of  slavery  111  the  Territorv,  but  this  was  repealed  in  1881, 
and  with  it  was  aliolishe<(  the  system  of  peonage— a  modi- 
fied slavery  which  hati  existed  fur  two  and  a  half  ceniuries, 
KlTorts  to  secure  the  ailraission  of  New  Mexico  into  th* 
Union  as  a  .state  wen*  beimn  prior  to  its  creation  as  a  Ter- 
ritory. In  l!sT4-75  Isith  Houses  of  Congress  a'loiited  a  hill 
to  provi<le  an  enabling  act  for  the  admission  fif  the  Terri- 
tory as  a  State,  but  some  Senate  amendments  were  not  Toted 
on  in  the  House,  and  the  bill  failed.  In  1876  the  Senate 
again  ado|>ted  its  bill,  but  it  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House 
during  that  t'ongress.  N'nthing  further  was  done  till  the 
sunirner  of  1894,  when  l«>th  Houses  pas8e<l  an  enabling  act. 
Tiii-  liill  made  the  usual  provision  for  the  formation  and 
ratilii  iitinn  of  a  constitution  and  the  organization  of  a  State 
it:<  \'  ruitu  lit.  It  jirovided  for  the  guarantee  of  perfect  tol- 
erutiHii  of  r»'ligiiius  beliefs,  for  the  assumption  and  pajnient 
by  th.-  .State  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  "remtorr, 
and  for  the  eslablisliment  and  maintenance  of  n  system  of 
public  schools  free  from  sectarian  control.  The  bill  also 
ap^iropriated  64,000  acres  <>f  hinrl  fur  the  cnv  tioii  uf  public 
buildings  at  the  capital :  Umi.ikmi  acre-  fur  the  sii)i]iort  of  an 
agricultural  college:  rHNi.iHH)  acres  frr  ].i  rnuineiit  witter-res- 
ervoirs  ;  46,000  ai  res  fi^r  the  su|,|M, I  t  i  f  i,  >!ate  i.niversitT; 
KXI.IKN)  acres  for  an  insane  asylum  ;  :.'iHi.(Ki()  acn-s  for  State 
normal  m'IiooIs;  K.HM'*'*'  for  a  State  school  of  mines:  100.- 
UiKJ  fur  a  deaf  and  iluoib  ftsflum;  100,000  lor  a  State  refarm 
Mdioul ;  and  8,6<N>,(XI0  aone  for  mfaeellnwwM  putpeeee  hi 
all.  »^10,0UO  acres. 

oomunns  or  kew  hbxico. 

JamcaS.  Oalhoua  IfBl^iS  |  Uewfai  Wallace  MSMI 

William  r.  Lane   1662^1  '  IJ<inrl  A.  ShetdOB  MMB 

Solon  Bi.rlHtiil    IKM    t^dmuiiil  (i.  Roas   IWMt 

l>RTid  .M.  rri",  llier   I..  Btadfonl  t>rlDC«   18W-«B 


Aliraliuni  Heiieher   IS^:-«l 

Henry  ('iiiiullv   im-Ki 

KoUti  B  .Mitchell   INlia  «7 

WiUiamA.Pfl«....V7r....  MM! 

xanh  OMi&iM  isn-m 

HaanMiBTAzltll.... 


W.  L.  Thornton. 
Miguel  iu  Otero. 
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Revised  by  Airromo  Jottrt. 

New  Mllford:  town  (founded  in  170.1):  Litchfield  ca. 
Conn,  (for  location  of  wunty,  see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref. 
9-1)):  on  the  Hou-atonic  river,  and  ihe  N.  V..  N.  II.  and 
Hart.  Railroad  ;  10  miles  N.  of  Danbury.  36  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Uriilge|iort.  It  contains  five  cliun^hes,  several  public  and 
|irivate  school.s,  library  (foun<le*l  1886),  a  national  bank 
with  capital  of  $126,006,  a  savings-bank,  a  prival^^  bank,  and 
a  Weekly  ncws|»pcr.  It  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco  industry 
of  the  itousatonic  vallev,  and  has  two  hat-factorie».  a  potlert, 
and  minor  industries.  I'op.  (1880)3,907:  ( 189U)  .1.017 :  (1900) 
4,f^04.  Editob  of  "  (Jazkttk.'" 

Npwnan :  city ;  capital  of  Coweta  00.,  Ga.  (for  locatioo  of 
County,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  3-K):  on  the  Atlantic  and 
W.  I'oint  and  the  Cent,  of  Ga.  railways;  89  miles 8.  of 
lantn.  It  contains  7  churches,  2  national  banks  with  ean> 
billed  cuoital  of  $150000.  Walker  High  Sofaool,  OoUegB 
Teinjile  Library  (founded  1853),  and  a  weekly  newvpaper. 
There  are  harmeei  furniture,  and  cigar  faotoriee,  maiUe- 
woiks,  cottonaeed-oil  mill,  ice-factory,  ootton*mills,distfll«r- 
ies,  a  manufactory  of  engines,  boUera,  saw  Mid  glirt  nJIIli 
c(jtton-i)re.sse8,  and  sevenl  tanneries.  It  is  dMoantarof  n 
large  fruit-growing  sod  marhetgaidming  vegioo.  too. 
(188^  a.O0e;  (18m  8369;  HMO)  C«4 

Kditok  of  "  Herald  axd  AwnTmau** 

New  Nnntiirket :  See  Daxer  Isi.and, 

New  Nf'tlierlaiids  :  the  old  name  of  the  countrv- situated 
between  l>ei»wi(re  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The  exclusi\e 
right  to  trade  here  was  granted  Oct.  11,  1614,  by  the  (states- 
general  to  the  i'X[ilorei-s.  In  lf;2;i  New  Netherlands  was 
made  a  province  or  l  ounty  nf  Hulland,  and  the  siMies-gen- 
eral  granted  it  the  armorial  distinction  of  a  count.  In 
Sept.  1M4,  the  colony  of  New  NeUwriuda.  whioh  Chariv 
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11.  had  gmnted  to  hit  brother,  the  Duke  of  Vork^  mw  con- 
qaeted  Of  the  eapitulation  of  K«w  Ainitoidara. 

Nf'iTiiIiiiTii  rcillf'UO :  iin  in.^titutiori  at  rainhridge,  Bog^ 
laud,  foi  iiiwd  by  ihe  HiiialffaniHt ion  of  an  Rsso<'iation  for  |»ro- 
viditif?  lectures  for  womoi)  in  ('ambriclt,'r  and  nn  HRsoriation 
for  j<nivjiling  a  hall  of  resideiioo  forwuiutii  attending  the 
lecture*.  It  was  incorporated  in  1880.  The  college  stands 
on  a  !<itu  of  about  8^  acres,  and  contains  accommndations 
for  the  principal  and  vice-principals,  with  resident  lecturers, 
and  about  140  students.  The  main  buildings  are  Clough 
JIulI,  Old  Hall,  and  Sidgwick  Hall.  The  libmry  numlwrs 
7.4O0  volumes.  The  average  number  of  n>sident  tutors  is 
ten,  of  students  150.  In  ISHl  ihi'  rnivcrsityof  Cambridge 
Oldened  to  students  of  Newnhum  uiid  Girlon  Colleges  its  tri- 
pos and  previous  examinations.  There  is  a  system  of  in- 
stniction  by  corrosjioiidence  in  connection  with  the  college. 
Instruction  is  provided  for  imrtly  liy  l«^tures  given  at  Newn- 
hara  Collegip.  and  partlv  by  l<s-tures  of  the  university  and  the 
colleges  of  the  universit y  t  hal  arc  oj>cn  to  students.  A  com- 
plete course  of  studv  involvj>s  preparation  for  a  tripos  es- 
Rinination  for  whicfi  the  usual  length  of  residence  is  three 
Tears.  There  are  a  considerable  namberof  scholarships  of 
the  annual  valne  of  £50.  The  flrst  principal.  Miss  A.  J. 
Clough,  died  in  1892, and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick, the  wife  of  Prof,  Sidgwicli.  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  and 
«Mij>s  Jane  Lee  are  the  Tice^prindpals.  The  college  is  gov- 
«nHid  by  a  eonncil,  most  of  the  meiaben  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  Cambridge  Universitf.        C.  H.  TatntBSR. 

New  Orleans  [nainetl  in  h<mor  nf  the  Duke  of  Orleans]: 
city;  in  Orleans  parish.  La.  (for  ItK'Mtion.  sei?  map  of  Louis- 
ifttKi.  Tf'..  10-F);  •«!  Itoth  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
1i>7  miles  trtnn  its  mouth.  It  i«  WO  itiile«  in  direct  lino  S. 
U  .  nf  Wnshiiigton,  and  T(>ii  ndl.  >  frciii  St.  Ix>uis.  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  origitiiiiiy  built  within  a  great  loop  of 
the  Blississippi,  the  city  derived  its  sobriquet  of  the  Crescent 
City.  Thf>  5ir»:";ent  form,  due  to  gradual  fxpnti'-ifn  nlnng 
the  bjud;s  r.f  lU,-  river,  is  rather  that  of  tli'-  Irlii  r  S.  Tlu' 
cilv  embraces  lh«  whole  of  the  parish  of  *  M  li  ims.  or  jil.oiit 
194  sq.  miles:  but  the  settled  artu  luuiil\  cxindy  44  h|. 
miles.  Th»*  MiK^^^sip}*!  in  front  <if  liu'  cii  y  linsa  witiih  in 
|>laces  of  8,i>tM'i  fiv  i.  mid  h  iKjixiiiniiii  <li']>tli  nf  208  fe4<t;  to- 
tal lensftfi  of  Hriiiid  Imrluir,  7  inilrs  on  cmi  li  bnnk.  Thr- 
jettii'<J.'il  I  ill' moLir  li  of  I  111- ri  \  i-r  [I'TMiil  \  (--v-lv  af  1  li>-  hiirhol 
tonnagw  t"  ■■om«'  diriTtly  lo  ih..  i  iiy,  By  a  canal  in  iho 
rear  Now  <  »rl.  ;iiis  luvs  (■oinin'um  niion  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  The  (  hiuf  r«i4wav~  nw  tho  Illinois  f'potml,  Southern 
Pin'itie.  Louisville  and  Ka-hvill<-.  T<  \!is  and  rm  itii-.  X.-w 
Orieaiis  and  N'orthen-itcni,  nml  the  Vuzoo  jitid  Missi-vsijipi 
Valley.    <  )?  -t n  ct-riiiUvjiy-  there  are  a'lout  1i:>;t  luilrs. 

J^mi  niii}  (itiirnil  A  I'/"  <i  ratife, —  Nfw  (irUinis  wiis  l/iid 
<'Ut  in  ri  rtiintrulnr  form,  \vi(li  nini|iiirls  on  tiirrn  sidcN  und  « 
fort,  at  i')<i  h  cornrr.  Tlii'  |i!iin  of  llic  city  i>  now  vi-ry  irrri.'- 
ular,  lis  Ilic  .-Inrls  follow  tli<>  onrviii^'  lines  of  thi'  rivor. 
Till'  limd  i-  l"\v  and  tbil,  it v  un'iit.-t  .■li-\ at i' m  lieiug  10  ft. 
8  ill.  al'ovi'  si'iid''\i'l.  It  I*  ).ri'tict.  il  from  thr  wdtcrs of  the 
river  by  a  high  levcu;  Imt  during'  llic  sjirint,'  AoimIb  these 
waters  occasionally  overflow  and  '-uliini  r>;i'  [lortioiisof  the 
city.  The  drainnge  i.<!  toward  thr  lake,  whioli  in  timc';<  of 
high  w  ind  ovfrtlows  llu'  sdl  li'inrnt>  in  tho  r-nr  of  th.'  rity, 

The  city  is  diviilni  by  Ctiiial  Sii.'.t  injo  iwo  jMrtions. 
the  Creole  and  the  AiniTifan.  In  tln'  <>eole  quwrtiT  or 
Vifux  Cnrri  the  stn-.  i.s  arc  narrow  and  the  noiiw:.-,  urt! 
•wel'icd  into  conii'ai  t  lilo.  lvs,  cmci.i.  at.  the  lower  extn-mity, 
<'r  Ksj'laiia'li'  Avetiui'.  I;  i>.  Iiowi'mt,  {h<»  nioft  interesting 
iHirtion  of  till'  ci'v,  for  hi-rc  arr  tip'  old  rathidnii.  the  Ca- 
liildo,  aipl  many  otlR:r  n-lii's  of  l-'rcm  li  and  .S|ianisli  domi- 
liUTion.  In  the  American  .|ii:irtp'f.  In-^idi-s  (h«-  Imsincss  por- 
tion, lire  residences  surrouiii 11  1':  liy  -t  i-.  ^  lir.-i.  of  green  turf, 
beds  of  flowers,  and  clust.  rin^-  In  vs.  aniofiij  which  arc  tho 
great  magnolia,  the  jiahni  ti".  th.  palm,  the  fruit-lwaring 
banana,  the  fig,  and  thi  i'ian^i'-t!.  I'.  Tie'  rliinuii'  is  trop- 
ical. The  pronimity  of  tl,,.  lake  and  tlie  rivi  r  remlers  the 
ntliiosphefi'  vrry  moi-t  and  I'liii.ili/.es  tie  l  I'ln  i><r.'il  ure.  Tlie 
highest  «v.'nii:e  Miuimer  tt>iiij»er»mre  i*  Ui  the  low- 

est at*  rau'i  in  winter  is  27  F.  The  total  length  of  the  streets 
is  about  T.'iO  miles,  of  which  only  alxnit  2CK'»f  miles  are  fmvwl. 

The  area  of  public  Squares  arid  [uirks  is  uti.  ut  tUVi  ac!i's, 
Chiuf  among  the  |lArksnn^  the  City  I'ark  mid  Audubiu;  I'ark, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  citv.  which  contains  2R0  acri  s  and 
was  the  site  of  tho  Cotton  fesposition  of  1884-85.  Tlitrc 
are,  besides,  numerous  well-ke|)t  open  souares,  among  them 
Congo  Square,  where  the  slaves  once  held  the  voodoo  rites, 
Lafayette  Sqiun^  which  f nrnta  the  eitj-hall,  and  iaclcaoD 


Square,  the  old  Place  d'Armes,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
important  events  in  Louisiana  history. 

jS«»7rfi«9».— Among  the  notable  Imildings  are  the  U.  S. 
custom-house  and  post-ofKce,  covering  a  whole  sipiare  and 
built  of  granite;  city-hall,  of  granite,  mcxleled  after  the 
Temple  of  .Minerva  at  Athens;  the  oathwlral  on  Jackson 
S<juare,  the  Supreme  Court  buihlings  (old  Cabildo),  the 
mint,  the  cotton  exchange,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the 
Howard  Ijibrary,  and  tho  new  buildings  of  Tulane  Tnivcr- 
sitv.  The  Howard  Memorial  Hall  i^  a  repo-sitory  for  Con- 
foilcrato  relics.  Tho  St.  CharU«  Hotel,  the  most  famous  hos- 
telry in  the  South,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1894.  but  was 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  following  year.  Tlie  old 
Ix>nis  Hotel,  in  "reconstruction"  dajs  uie  State  Capitol, 
afterward  a  famous  hotel,  is  not  now  in  use. 

As  water  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  burial 
of  the  dead  is  in  most  places  impossible, and  it  iscnstomary 
to  place  the  remains  in  tombs  OiC  bridt  omiarblia  riling  in 
several  tiers  above  ground. 

C/iurckfti  and  Scnoolg. — There  are  124  churches  for  whites 
and  83  for  ro!.r,peil  persons.  The  public-school  system  is 
supported  jiari  ly  by  a  municipal  appropriation  of  |:75,0OO, 
but  c-hieflv  from  the  income  of  a  fund  established  in  1850 
In- John  >l<-r)onogh,and  now  amounting  toaliout  $1,000,000. 
There  arc  55  public  scluwls  for  whites  and  10fornf>RToe?«;  and 
there  are  145  private  schools  for  whites  and  14  for  n.'irrws. 
The  public-scnool  enrollment  :  Tpnchi'r=,  LIS ;  pupils, 
31,521.  of  whom  6,000  are  coloivd.  The  total  value  of  the 
public  schools  is  $1,000,000.   There  are  no  mixed  schools. 

The  only  university  for  whit«  people  is  Ti'uane  Uxiveh- 
siTY  iq.  v.).  Thfre  are  four  «n'Tcr>itif>s  for  o<»lored  people: 
Southern  I'liivi'i-sity,  a  Stato  institution  which  receives 
$10,000  a  year  from  the  .Slate:  Sirai^rht  T"'Rtvr»rsity,  Con- 
gregutional,  established  in  18t!t'  by  the  A  merit  an  ^lissionarv 
A«Sirw-!ati<in ;  N<>w  Orleans  t'liiver-ity,  oiiened  in  186.5  and 

sii]i|)orl  I'll  liv  the   I-'remnurs  .\id  .^tHIetv  of  the  Metliodi.st 

Church;  anti  Leiand  Cniver-ily,  Maiiti>t,  iiN'orpomti  .1  in 
1870.  Among  the  colleges  for  wliite  jM-o|'Ie  are  SouK'  S 
Business  fVillesn*.  the  Colli  g,-  ,>f  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion (.Ii'siiiti,  and  rrsnlme  Convent  for  women  (GatboliO)^ 

founded  early  in  tin'  oiL;liteeiiih  ot^nt'iry. 

Cftiinldl)!-'  liixl itiif ,i>iiyi.--'\'\\<-  most  iiotalile  clinritatili'  in- 
!5titu!i<iT]  is  tlie  i'linrity  I Ios]!iliil.  limit  in  I'^IJ.  whii'li  re- 
eeivi"^  from  the  Stati'  fsOjutO  anmiallv.  It  eDurains  N.ji) 
lieds.  ami  hanilh'S  atinuiidy  Hlnnit  7,(HK(  [inlietits.  Tho 
Toiiro  Infirmary  wjls  endowis!  liv  a  Ili'lirew  ] ili ilii nl hiro[>ist, 
.Indah  Touro,  and  e.'sis  for  mainteiiai.ci'  ahout  .*;10,(M¥>  aii- 
miallv  ;  it  iii-(-e.nitii(:'dati'>  alioiit  4<HI  pal  ients.  TliiTe  w  alsu 
a  Jewish  Homo  for  Wniowt*  and  lirphans.  'I'h>>  insumtions 
siil.].oried  by  the  city  are  the  Home  for  At,'ed  and  Infirm, 
Hou-e  of  Refuge  for  Boys,  and  itit  in--.'u.e  asyhirn.  Tho 
L'hariiahile  institutions  maintained  by  ihe  i  ni holie  s  are  nu- 
nietous  and  important.  Among  th'-m  may  hr  iiK  tirioncd 
the  New  Orleans  Feinale  Orjihati  A'-ylum,  St.  Vini-i'iiiV  In- 
fant Asvlum,  St.  Eliznl'et li's  Asylum,  and  the  lloiisi'  of  this 
Good  shepherd.     Ttie  S^'^  entll  .Strn  t    I'rot,  -taIit  <  trjihalis* 

Home  is  a  lar^e  institution.    The  Thtimy  Lufon  Asvlum 
!  for  Boys  and  iht'  hafon  Home  for  Kir  .\i:e.l  ari-  fofcolorsd 
[ieo[i!e;  they  wi're  fonndwl  by  a  colored  jdiilantiiropist. 

I.ihriiriff. — The  <-hief  public  liltrarifis  are  the  State, 
whii  li  eontaiiib  ;5U,0*)0  volumes^  exclusively  on  legal  sub- 
juts;  the  Howard,  30,000  voluinesi  and  th«  FtekAMand 

rubiir  Liiirary.  28,000  volumes. 

/'•Vkciios.— The  city  comptrolliT's  report  for  ]!>or)  tjave 
the  foUowini:  fltnires:  Reerip;-.  ^2.4'J7.7N4.:!I)  ;  I'xp.  n.li- 
tures,  $■-'.:).■) l.S'!7.'''^.  Tti.'  li.mdcd  di-lit  is  ^ U.^i-'.-'i^O,  ,'\- 
clusive  of  a  fund  of  ^12,U>0.000  votfd  for  drainage  at  an 
election  held  in  1890.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  is  $108.- 
000.000.  of  i>en«inal  prwwTly  $38,000,000— toUl,  $141,- 
(>i>ii.iiiiii.  Thti  citv  Ux-nle  is  fSJO  per  #100;  the  State 
tax-rate,  if?  per  $1,000. 

CoHimsrri'.— The  exiMirts  in  1000  wero  valm  d  ni  $118,858.- 
764:  the  imiMirts  at  $17,490,811.  The  ioiiii!ii:i'  of  vhss.  Im 
engaged  in  the  foreign  exjwrt  tnwlo  entered  <».as  l.t!i7,478 
tons;  cleared,  1,676,027  tons:  in  the  coastwise  trad*  ei.ifriHl, 
518,127  Ions;  cleared, 51 1,91H  .  lonmtgo  of  foreign  v«».scls  in 
the  coastwise  trade  entered,  uG,(KI4  tons;  clearances,  none. 
The  total  export-  of  cotton  in  1000  aggregatisl  l.fH;7.126 
■  bales,  valued  ut  ^SU-^.M-^SSO.  The  exports  of  hit'iui -luffs 
u  .  r,-  vulue<l  at  $20.13f>..')4>4 ;  the  exports  of  tobacco  at 
$.ao.4^1,i>4o.  The  valuation  of  domestic  products  received 
bv  river,  lake,  ond  rail  was  $162,430,412.47.  The  amount 
ol  freight  receivinl  by  tho  railroads  whs  2,368,543  tons,  and 
the  amonat  £or«arded  3,370,064. 
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ManufactiirtK. — Sfatistics  of  manufaetureg  are  not  regu- 
larly kei>l.  In  \  \w  refineries  made  744,392  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar:  fh.'  nr  -nulls  barreled  fnr  niarkct  1 1  ;{,064.20M 
|ioundi<  of  rif.  •,  sii.H(Mi  ton?*  of  cot  tuns,  .-d.  valued  at  fl,- 
160,00*),  we ri-  tuiiiniiinL-uirrd  itttn  (  il  and  i  iikp;  and  70,500.- 
00<)  fr-  t  i>f  luml>er  and  -i.-iv,,-,  valnr.l  ..,t  >;■,'. 779.000,  were 
manufactured.  The  inanu(acturt-d  tobm  r  i  wa*  vnlued  at 
♦:U.740,«42.  There  wen«  6  breweries.  14  -h  •,•  fa.  t :  1 1, 
flothinp-factories.  20  cotton-pre-s>ie!>,  and  many  other  large 
inanufacturinK  eoneenisi. 

Drainage  and  Snmge. — Steps  are  now  Iwing  taken  to 
provide  the  city  with  luodeni  svstems  of  drainage  and  j^^w- 
age,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  nf  *l^.f>00,(X)0  have  lioen  voted 
to  carry  out  these  work>.  Tin'  ]  i .  -aninary  work  on  the 
drainage  system  was  beirun  mi  tHtt^i.  but  the  actual  work  not 
till  .Sept.,  ibU7.  The  |>lun  comprises  a  large  ninin-canal  in 
Broad  Street,  along  tne  lowest  level  in  the  city-limits;  a 
system  of  lateral  canals  fed  by  branch  cniials,  and  supple- 
nu-nteil  by  surface  gutters'.  The  total  cotit  will  b«  ^i'.O.HH,- 
fiJll.  The  drainage  is  ^>uin|iod  into  liayou  Bienvenu  by  five 
pumping  stations,  enui]>pe<l  with  puinp:«  having  a  cajmciiy 
<if  2.')0  feet  per  scconn  and  a  lift  of  10  fwt.  The  prrjiniinary' 
engineering  work  has  iK-en  complt'ted  for  the  sicwage  sy.'tetii. 
but  no  actual  work  lia.i  Ix-eii  dotn-.  The  (u-wagc  will  i*v  dis- 
charged into  the  Mississipoi  river.  I'lans  are  hI-a  N>ing 
made  to  «ui(|.ly  iln'  city  witli  drinking-water  frorn  tl.,  Miss- 
issippi. ThU  will  inviilve  the  coii-xtnietton  of  a  tittering 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  40,(>00.'IO()  gallons  per  day.  At 
pri>s«nt  the  city  di'|H>nds  ujmui  rain-water  caught  ami  pre- 
served in  wooden  vats  or  cisterns. 

Bankina. —  In  1000  there  wen'  s  nntinnnl  banks  and  5 
Stale  bants,  having  a  c(>ml<ine<l  <  .  t  i*4,SHn.a0O;  3 

savings-banks,  with  capital  of  |!;}00.<NKI;  2  ]>nvat«t  banks 
and  a  commercial  bank.  The  Imiik  clearances  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  1,  1000,  wen?  <l.'j0.'i,J.'i7.'>HH.33. 

Tlie  ilardi^rtu  Carniral. — A  uniijue  feature  of  New  Or- 
leans is  the  annual  celebration  of  the  carnival,  which  takes 
place  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Mardi  gras.  It  originated  some 
twenty  years  b«»f ore  the  civil  war, T)ut  since  then  the  c<>le- 
bration  has  been  on  a  grander  scale.  It  compares  with  the 
carnival  "f  'Sw.  Ifome,  and  other  continental  cities,  and 
aniuK.lly  ii'tr;i<     I  i  N'l  W  Orleans  thousands  of  visitors. 

JJiatonj. — The  city  wtw  fmindeil  in  17IH  by  .Sieiir  de 
Bienrille,  second  governur  i  f  I  .<  iiisiana  under  the  French 
domination;  was  uamcd  in  honor  of  the  l)uke  of  Orleans, 
regent  of  Franci' :  Jtti<i  was  the  capital  of  liouisiana  in 
1722-1852  and  lW,>-tiO.  For  many  veHrs  tliu  <'ily  exjx  ri- 
eneed  the  usual  vicissitudes  t>f  French  colonial  settlements. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  Spain,  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  an  unsuccessful  consiiiracy  to  establish  a  n>public. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  eightei-nth  century  the  invention 
of  Whitney's  cotton-gin  ami  the  successful  granulation  of 
sugar  by  de  Bore  gave  a  vast  im)ietus  to  the  pmgress  of 
the  State  and  citv.  In  IHOl  the  productii>n  of  sugar  rose  to 
5,000,000  lb..  MRd'rf  molasses  to  250.000  gal.,an<I  Ui«  exports 
of  cotton  W(H  ilLDiKJ  bales.  The  purchase  of  the  LouwUda 
territory  further  stimulated  local  development. 

The  early  settlers  were  a  motley  eollcctifin.  -Ml  cla-ssi's 
and  conditions  wore  ropres^-nted,  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  officials  to  the  slunly  cnun  urx  ilf  l/m'x,  or  ('unadian 
adventurer^i.  At  first  some  women  from  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection in  France  were  st-nt  over  as  wives  for  tin-  colonists: 
but  fortunately  these  were  su[iplcmented  by  tli>' fnniousrtWf/i 
«  la  canaftte.  or  cjisket  girls,  who  were  of  <^  I  tauiily  and 

food  morals,  and  who  made  excellent  wives.  Soon  after 
.ouisiana  became  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  there  was  an  influx  of 
persons  from  other  parts  of  the  republic  seeking  their  for- 
tunes, as  well  as  a  large  numb<!r  of  French  )>lunter»  and 
their  slaves  from  Santfi  Lfomiugo.  The  t'reoles,  ur  desf-cnd- 
ant^sof  French  and  Spanish  ancestors,  gradually  assimilatt'd 
ihemselves  to  U.  S.  iiistiliitioiis,  anil  fought  bravely  against 
Hie  British  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  battle-tield  of  (^'halnu  ttc  lies  5  miles  In'Iow  the  city. 
When  the  approach  of  the  British  fori'es  was  (innouuced. 
(ien.  Andi"ew  Jacks<;in  had  been  Imsy  in  New  Orleans  for 
tliree  weeks  in  reviewing  and  disi-iplining  the  militia  and 
oilier  troops,  and  ns  he  had  been  iiifonneil  thiit  there  were 
sjiies  in  the  city  he  proclaimed  martial  law.  On  l>ei  .  2U. 
1>'I4,  ho  inarclieil  out  of  tliecity  and  lioldly  attacked  the 
eni  :iiv  I  tl  i  ir  ■  '.  1  liing  of  the  .si»me  day.  The  British  had 
nearly  5,000  men.  while  .[ueks..n  hail  oniy  2. I'M),  though  the 
latter  received  material  assistance  from  the  <  'arolina,  a  ['.  S. 
giuiboat,  which  auchored  oppusite  the  Brttiiih  camp  miU 
Mmbard^  it  The  action  was  JnileclriTe,  but  it  ratarded 


the  pn5ttrr->--K  of  the  Hnii>li  iitui  ;,'tive  .I.i.  kson  the  nee«sj«r7 
time  to  forlify  Oie  |.l.im  of  ( 'lia.!!!.'! le.  On  Jan.  H,  lt!l.'», 
the  British  maile  a  tliiai  aitempt  to  ^torm  Jackson's  lirca.sl- 
works,  and  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

The  citv  ex|HTieiiced  great  los.S's  during  the  years  1812- 
15  from  ttie  suspension  of  banks  and  other  financial  trou- 
bles, but  from  1M16  to  1H40  there  was  a  pericnl  of  marvelou* 
.  \|  .insion.  The  arrival  in  1><12  of  the  first  steamboal 
marke«I  the  bt'ginning  of  an  immense  trade  with  the  Mis- 
sissipiti  valley,  and  large  crops  of  sugar  and  coltim  were 
raised.  The  only  impediments  to  growth  were  tlie  alroo-r 
annual  overfiows  of  the  Mississjjipi  and  the  terrible  e(ii- 
demies  of  yellow  fever.  In  twenty-seven  years  fifteen  <>{ 
these  epidemics  o^'curred.  together  with  a  visitation  of  the 
cholera  in  liSGl.  in  1834  gas  was  intnxlucetl.  and  in  183*!  a 
system  of  water-works.  In  1837  New  Orleans  siiffer"! 
greatly  from  the  fluancial  panic.  Fourteen  of  its  banks 
susjH'iided  in  one  day;  but  with  a  n-tuni  to  mope  cautious 
business  irbethods  lliere  came  a  restoration  of  confidence 
atidni  'ie  |.i.,4perity  than  befor«\  The  cotton  exports  rdse 
to  I.OOtt.OOO  iiales,  and  the  |H>jiula(ion  wius  tripi'sl  in  t<'U 
years,  causing  an  ciilargeineiit  of  the  con«)nit«>  limits.  Id 
IH41-42  a  system  of  fn-c  schcMils  was  estalilished  :  in  185:^- 
55  thert>  were  visitations  of  vellow  fever,  and  of  a  popiils- 
lion  of  ].">0.(HK»  nearly  37,000  |K<rs(ms  died  ;  in  IHOO  •) ..  city 
n>ached  the  ai'llie  i>f  its  prosj>erity,  the  exj»or1s.  ]  >  v*  ^.  anJ 
domestic  priHlucls  amounting  in  value  to  ^!324.<h i".o<ni. 

In  11^62  Louisiana  was  clusely  bl<K-ka(led  by  .i  Fciersl 
fleet  under  .\<lmiral  F«»Tfi;.'ut,  On  Apr.  24  he  .succeeded  in 
jia.ssing  the  forts  thai  il.  f.  :iUed  the  rivcr,and  on  the  foUdw- 
ing  day  he  anehorwl  in  front  of  the  city.  In  order  that  the 
enemy  might  not  profit  by  the  stores  laid  upintheciiy, 
12,006  bales  of  cotton  had  \>v*'n  y'th-A  upon  the  levee  and  i«l 
on  fin*,  and  hundreds  of  barrrU  .  f  -tigar  and  inohisscs  wire 
a<t<led  to  the  buniing  m«s«.  Aft.  ra  few  days  of  negotiation 
the  city  surreiiden-d  and  «a>  handeil  over  to  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butter,  who  had  followed  Farraiffut  with  a  large  army,  AfitT 
the  |H>ri<Kl  of  "reconstruction  *  New  Orleans  renewed  iis 
career  of  prosj>eriiy.  Morooror,  lh«  manufactuhug  inte^ 
ests.  which  befort>  the  warwm  luignlflcantt  now  rapUlj 

grew  more  im)>ortant. 

In  18517  and  1H118  yellow  fever  appeared]  in  the  city,  but  in 
so  mild  a  form  as  to  deprive  the  outlircak  of  all  it.s' terrors. 
The  di'alh-rate  during  thest!  years  wa.*,  resf)e<-tivi-ly,  2447 
and  24'H2.  These  figures  were  la-low  the  normal,  the  death- 
rate  for  ISUO  having  been  2761,  ami  for  185»9  26-31  p<r 
thousand  <»f  the  iM>pulatiuQ.  The  death-rate  of  ihtt  cit  v  for 
lHl»ft.  excluding  iieaths  in  the  Charity  Hospital  (which  ^> 
ceivcs  |*atients  from  other  part »f»f  Tiouisiana  and  fr<i:?i  M**- 
sissippi  and  Texas,  as  well  a-  fion-  the  citv),  wa-  IT  J  I  i  ■  ; 
thousand.  Pop.  (1880t,  2U1.IXKJ;  (LSOtt) " 343,03a ;  (1900) 
287,104.  Joiix  li.  FicKLEN  and  Joinr  B.  KxXMUb 

New  PhiltMtelphiA:  citjr;  capital  of  Tuscarawas  eo^  O. 

(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  rcf.  4-H)';  on  th« 
Ta-scarawHS  river,  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Cleve,,  Lonin, 
and  Wheel,  and  the  Penn.  railways;  34  miles  S.  bj  V.  of 
Canton,  08  mileii  N.  of  Marietta.  '  It  is  in  a  coal,  inniHiK, 
and  salt  region;  has  a  national  l>ankwitli  capital  of  fflO^QW, 
3  private  btiiiks, and  5  weekly  newspapers:  and  basmana- 
factories  of  agricultural  iroplcmenta,  woolen  goods,  roofing 
tile,  wira nails, iron  pipe,  sewer-pi[<e,  brooms, |)oiHr,ekrruiges. 
|Ni|>er,  and  machinery.   Pop.  (1800)  4,4M:  (lOOO)  tfiXZ. 

Sew  Philii»iilne8:  The  Carolixe  Islands  {q.  i-.). 

Now  Pomcrunia  (in  Oerm.  Neu-l'ri'mmrrn  ;  native  Bi- 
rarri),  formerly  New  Britain:  the  largo-;  i-laiid  of  the  Bis- 
luan-k  An^hipelago.  It  lies  off  the  northeast  eoast  of  Ne* 
(iiiinea.  fnun  which  it  is  se|isinit-  .1  l.y  astruii  50  miles  wide, 
extends  K.  and  W.,  aii<l  is  about  300  miles  long,  with  7')  milfS 
of  greatest  breadth;  area  about  0,000  s<|.  miles.  It  is  c  )m- 
powd  of  .several  mountainous  masses  coiiucctcd  by  1  •  v  latr!, 
(ind  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  bo<ly  of  the  islaiid  wiili 
the  tiortheastern  |tarl,  calh^d  tiazelle  Peninsula,  is  very  uur- 
row.  The  mountHiiis  are  more  or  less  volcanic,  es|»ecially  at 
(hr  ends  of  the  island.  Several  volcanoes  are  active,  and  .■» 
severe  erupt  ion  oci'urred  in  1.S7S.  The  island  is  very  pictiir- 
i  es.|ue.  Tlie  cr>iilours  of  I  he  mountains  are  attractive,  1 1  n> 
i  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  foliage  rich  with  a  variety  i>f 
tints.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  Now  Guinea.  The  south- 
eastern nionsoon  occurs  from  May  to  September,  and  is  ac- 
coiiipauied  by  heavy  mins.  The  dry  season  is  with  the  nortli- 
wcsteru  monsoon  during  tho  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  is  fn- 
qut>iiiiy  broken  by  rain.  Tha  inbabitaata  are  Meianesian. 
loss  atti»etiT«  tban  thieao  paopk  fsoenlly  an.  Thaj  «i« 
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"Varlike,  and  ore  esnniliah.  They  i»o<iso8<i  considerable  man- 
ual talent,  and  carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  neifjhbor- 
in;;  islnnds.  The  coast  is  the  more  densely  populated. 
The  population  is  e.'?tinmted  nt  100,000.  They'wcre  placed 
aiider  uerman  protection  in  l^i^i.     M.  W.  IL&kkinutu.v. 

Mewnort:  town ;  in  the  connty  of  Honmouth,  EngiamI : 
on  the  Uak;  145  miles  W.  of  l<otid<>n  (see  map  of  Eaciandi 
nt.  ti-V).  It  bus  ft  very  larg<i  ex|H>rt  trade  in  coal  and  iron, 
over  80 acre*  of  docks.  iri>n-founaries,  and  manufactures  of 
India-robber,  pottery,  etc.  In  188•aCh«rti^l  insum^ction 
in  wltldi  ton  penons  were  killed  ooeomd  hen.  PoDi(li)Ol) 
ei.474 

Newport:  city  (settled  in  1701);  Campbell  co,,  Kf .  (for 
IfH'ution  of  county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  tef.  l-I) :  on  the 
Oliio  rirer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  and  on  the 
Louis,  and  Nu»h.  and  the  dies,  and  Ohio  railways;  opposite 
Ciiioinnati,  U.,  and  C'ovinKton,  Kr.,  with  botu  of  which 
cities  it  is  connected  by  railway  and  foot  and  wacon  bridges. 
It  contain!*  22  <  hurt;hes.  8  luitiotial  bank!«  with  combined 
-capital  of  $400,000.  gnu,  electric  light,  water,  sewcrace,  and 
ctreet^nulway  serrices.  nubtic  park,  Masonic  tempw,  Odd 
Fellows*  library  (founded  18(18),  and  a  weekly  and  monthly 
pcfiodical.  Tha  indnstriM  include  tha  manniactnre  of  irrm 
4iid  ataal,  iwts  and  baiUi,  wa(di-casea»  sIotm;  ■hoea,  and  pip- 
ing The  Highland  snbnilM  ara  vmnr  fa/Oxmrnpu,  and  cun- 
tun  tiio  eoatly  laiideaDaB  of  manTunmnnatlhnitDHancn. 
Pop,  (18B0)  t6,4a»  i  (1890)  ik4,m8 ;  (tMM)  9»fi»L 

Editor  or  *  JocMjit." 

Newport:  town  (wttled  in  17(K});  capital  of  .Sullivan  co., 
N.  H.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  New  Hampshire, 
ref.  8-D) ;  on  the  Sugar  river,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
KnilroatI ;  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord.  It  contains  5 
churches,  the  liichards  I-'ree  Library,  Antiquarian  buihling, 
public  high  and  graded  schiMils,  and  2  wi-eklv  newspapers, 
and  ha-s  manufactories  of  Ixiots  anil  shoes.  Aannel  gocxls, 
ladies*  underwear,  wtiolen  goiMls,  and  luiiil«r.  It  is  a 
summer  re?«)rt,  and  5  miles  distant  is  Austin  Corbin's  not«><l 
Hlue  Mountain  Park,  IV.p.  ( lH80t 2.612 ;  (1H»0»2,«23;  (1900) 
3,1'2G.  KuiTui:      "  Ari.i  s  anh  Stkctator." 

Newport  :  borough  (laid  out  Ijv  I'juil,  .Tulm.  and  Daniel 
Rider  niiii  named  Rider-\jlli'  in  Is'J");  iimi.v  e)iaii;,'ed  to  its 

tiresent  i.ae  in  1820;  itw  i •v|.Hrntrii  m-^  a  Ijorough  in  1^40): 
'i-'fryri',,  Pa.  (for  l.xa'.i  iri  <<!  n'Uiity.  see  map  of  I'lun- 
s\ [vtuiia,  rff.  5-F);  on  tlio  .hminta  river.the  Pennsylvrtnia 

<  anal,  uinl  tiie  I'enn.  ami  U:r  Xewi>ort  and  Sherman  V'al. 
lailwiiy-i ;  i;  nules  N.K. of  .\"t' w  HI  oniueld.  thecounty-seHt ;  28 
mill's  \.  W.  (if  llnrrisburg.  il  i^i^  u  Lrriiin-L'^n'win^' n':,'ii.M  ; 
e.iniain-  (}  clnirciies.  7  public  m,Ik»oI-h.  i  htili  K.  n  imtiiiiiiil 
iKiiik  with  capital  of  $.>i),000,  a  private  hank,  watrr-»<>rk.< 
c> iiiipl.'t.  d  in  IHH;^.  and  2  w«'4'kly  newspa|>cr8;  and  has  plan- 
inLT,  ^n»',  :niil  t.'ri>t  nihU.  ir<in-f urnai  '  S. and  laBnarieSL  Pop. 
(I -SO,  ilHtnl(  1.417;  'A'.m,  1.7:!4. 

I  .tUTOR  or  "  LEtKiER.'' 

Newport;  tn"y  :  fnruierly  a  capital  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  cai)i1nl  nf  Nrwport  County,  and  i>ort  of  entry  ifi  r 
ItKration,  see  map  of  Kho<lc  Island,  ref.  .S-H);  on  Narra^in- 
«iett  Bay,  and  the  Newi>ort  and  Wickford  anil  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II. 
and  Hart.  niilway«:  5  iiiilr-  N.  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  19 
miles  S.  by  W.  <>f  Fii',1  lii\  rr.  M  i^-  .  30  miles  .S.  of  Provi- 
dence.   ItVas  s.  iili  il  liy  1  .  lonjst.i  fnun  l^si.'-er  Williams's 

P»rty  in  li'>:ts  funl  bv  i^uiikfpi  in  1C4.'S;  "a^  i  hartered  with 
rorid'Mi'-r  .■mil  I'urr  siu.iuth  under  thi'  imnii' "f  Provijlfnci' 
I'lantal  iMiis  in  IfJl.'l:  was  one  of  tii.'  npi^t  iiii|"irtuiit  inm- 
mercial  i"'iiiis  in  ihr  i  .i|i>iiie«i  yiiiMi-  t..  idr  l!rvuluti<jnttry 
war,an<l  f-ir.^i  nu'  yvHV-  pn  r.  ilini,-  ITii'.i  Imd  ii  larger  foreign 

<  "inmer''<'  'lian  Ni  «  \'.irk:  wu^  tapt«ni'*t  by  the  British  on 
li.c.  (j.  17;)1.  anil  iTf  iii.ii  l  till  Oct.  2.'),  1771);  anil  whs  the 
liciMlqmirters  of  Kociuiuilieau's  P'reneh  fleet  in  17>*0.    It  has 
Ijecome  one  of  the  most  popular  places-  of  sumni'  r  r     r  t  in 
the  U.  .S.    Bcitles  its  locution  on  a  grand  and  coiuiuudions 
harbor,  it-  l  ii^tiMis  facilities,  its  wuperli  dm  i  s  and  costly 
siiitini'  r  n  .i  lmr.  s.  it  has  tnHtiy  naturui  attractions  and 
^|'vpral  ■ 'liji  ct s  iif  lar^-.'        >  rii-a;  ii;!.crest.    The  harbor  is 
<iel<;niii;d  l>y  inodeni  fortHicat  ion*  at  Fort  Adrtlii.s  Fort 
(ir»?ble,  and  Fort  Wcthorell,  the  last  named  on  the  .site  of 
the  old  Dumpliners.  where  a  Revolutioimry  f<irl  fortmrrly 
stood.    The  Han;;;[i;:  !!■  ik^.  Spouting  Cnve,  and  iln  i  nasm,  i 
50  feet  deep,  liM  nlly  kic  wTi  as  Purgatory,  alirai  i  many  ; 
tourists.    On  <''i.n~ti  r^  llu'li.  r  island  are  the  l'.  S.  Naval  ^ 
Tniinini^  Station  and  Xav;i,  War  College,  and  on  Gout  | 
Isluml  111?  I'.  S.  Naval  Tor|M>ilo  Station.    Newport  claitns,  i 
ami  the  claim  is  disputed  by  l'ruvi4ienco,  to  have  had  the 
flcst  Baptist  dmreb  boiiding  aiacted  in  America  OMO).  | 


The  city  also  claims  to  have  bad  the  first  jtiTbHc  school 
opened  in  America  (l&40}aad  the  first  svnagogm  <  17'i2),  and 

to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  V'.  .S.,  the  ,Verr«ry, 
established  by  James  F'ranklin.  a  nephew  of  Bi-njamin.  in 
naS.  Among  the  notable  buildings  are  the  Old  Stone  Mill, 
or  Hound  Tower,  in  Touro  I'arh,  said  fay  some  antiquaries 
to  have  lieen  built  by  the  Norsemen  500  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Columbus,  and  by  others  to  have  been  the  stone 
windmill  of  Gov.  Itenedict  Arnold,  mentioned  in  his  will; 
Trinity  church  (Prtitestant  Kpisc^  tnil.  erected  1725)  :  First 
Itapti.s't  chun  h  (erected  \7^!i) ;  the  Rwlwooil  Library  (erected  . 
17ri0);  Stale-house  (erected  1742):  old  city-hall  (erected 
1763) ;  .lewi.-ih  synH'.:<iLnie  which,  with  its  ancient  oemetary, 
is  cared  for  from  tin'  iiKtmio  of  a  special  limit  fund  be- 
«iueathe«I  by  the  late  .ludab  Touro;  IheChanning  Memorial 
cnurch;  the  Perry  mansion;  a  new  city-hall;  the  I'ublio 
Library  and  the  Home  for  FriendlessChildr-  n  l.rh  founded 
by  Christopher  Townsend);  and  the  li  I  i  A  School. 
Touro  I'ark  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  C'uiu.  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  and  a  statue  of 
William  Ellery  Channing;  Washington  Sqtmre,  one  of  Com. 
Oliver  11.  Pcrrv  ;  and  Kcpiality  Park,  a  Sohliers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument,  "flie  city  rctjular  steamboat  communica- 
tions with  New  York  and  I'riiviiience.  There  are  26  wharves, 
16  churches.  10  public-scln>ol  buildings,  the  Rogers  High 
School  (endowed  by  William  S.  Rogers  with  1100,000),  14 
publif  f4>unlaiiis,  4  libraries  (People's,  New|M)rt  Historical 
.Soi  i.  iy,  KedwiKMl,  and  Fort  Adams  Post)  containing  over 
70,("'0  vi  lnnu-s.  6  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of 
i79.\-'Mi,  2  Mate  banks  with  capital  of  $175,000.  3  savings- 
banks,  eleii  li-  sttTct-railway,  public  park  (land  nresented 
by  lii'vi  v.  .M<  it.in  in  IHJJO),  and  2  daily  and  2  weehly  news- 
|iH(H!rs.  In  IflOO  the  assessed  valuaticms  were;  Real  estate, 
♦.32.171,»00;  i*rs.inal,  |7,flOO, 700— total,  Ji.39,772.000 ;  and  o« 
Jan.  1,  1«0I.  the  net  bonded  d(  lit  wns  S012  000.  The  city 
owned  properiv  valued  at  ifM'i.Kii.  I'.  p.  (1880)  18,688; 
(.mm  19,457;  (180.5)  21,'»37;  (11KM>>  22,t«4. 

FIoiTOR  OF  "  News." 

Newport:  town  (incor|>ornted  in  17t*l.  settled  in  171W, 
chartered  under  the  name  of  Iiuia^U'W  in  is02,  name 
changed  to  present  one  in  IHIO);  iu|utal  nf  Orleans  co., 
Vt,  (for  location,  see  map  of  Vermont,  n  f.  2  Ur.  on  Lakk 
MEMi'HRKM.4«o<i  (4.  •■•),  and  the  Rosfi.n  ,uid  .Maine  nnd  the 
Canadian  Pac.  railways ;  44  miles  \.  Ijv  W,  ( 'f  .'si .  .Idl.nsbury. 
It  contains  5  churches,  1  high,  2  graded,  and  l.'i  disirirt 
schools,  s<'veral  nianufactorie.s.  and  a  weekl\  in  «  vpap*  i  :  is 
ft  pr.j»ilnr  summer  resort  ;  and  is  in  an  agricultural  regiou. 
r-in.  risHli  town,  2.426,  village,  920;  (18!H))  tOWn,  $047* 
village,  1730;  (1900)  town,  3,li:{,  villu-e.  1.S74. 

PfULisHER  OF  "Elsfki  s^  .»M>  Standard," 

Newport  News:  Va.:  town,  j>ort  of  entry  (for  location, 
SCO  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  7-1);  on  the  James  river,  Hampton 
Roads,  and  the  dies,  and  Ohio  Railway;  14  miles  N.  of 
Norfolk,  70  miles  S.  K.  of  Richmond.  It  is  in  a  rich  truck- 
ing section,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  and  is 
connecteil  with  Hampton  and  Old  Point  Comfort  by  two 
electric  railways.  It  has  an  extensive  shin-building  plant 
emploving  6.01)0  hands,  with  dry  dixks  large  enough  to 
take  in  the  largest  steamships;  extensive  warehouse  piers; 
two  grain  elevators  w  ith  a  cai)acity  of  2.8.'»0,000  bush. ;  im- 
proved system  of  water-works,  electric-light  and  cas  nlants, 
b  wcKKl-working  mills,  ice-f»u  torv,  a  national  Wnfe  with 
ca|  ita!  t  f  f  100.000.  a  stale  bank  with  capital  of  $100,000.  » 
prn.iii  luid.,aiid  s«'vernl  guarantee  and  Irn.'^t  companies, 
and  3  weekly  and  4  daily  iiewsp)«i>ers.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  tile  port  is  c(irrie<l  on  principally  by  the  Chesa- 
[jcake  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  I'nited  States  Shipping 
Co.,  making  din^^^t  connection  with  Kngland  and  other 
European  countries,  and  in  grain  shipments  the  port  has 
become  the  fourth  in  the  U.S.  In  the  calendar  year  1900  the 
euwrts  vt  domestic  merchandise  aiuoimtiil  to  f:ir».O00,OO0. 
^  (iBM^iAia;  (1901)  esUmat«d«  19,50n. 

Jobs  Wuitkukau. 

Mew  ProTidenee:  See  Bavaiu  Islaxim. 

New  Red  Sandstone :  an  important  geologic  fcramtioa 

nf  Gn>at  Britain.  The  rocks  included  under  tbls  tem  b»> 
hmg  )>urtlv  to  the  Triassic  periotl  and  partlytotbt  Pemiao  ^ 
e|UH-h,  which  is  usually  regarded  ae  part  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous [icriod.  For  many  yeaia  the  name  of  the  Rritiah  fonna- 
tiun  was  used  to  designate  a  unit  «t  the  geologic  time  scale, 
and  formationa  in  other  eoimtriea.  especially  America,  re- 
ceived the  sama  name.  Thte  nsaga  annrires  to  a  great  ex- 
tant in  <2ieat  Britain,  bnt  i»  abaoieieent  clsewbcra.  Tha 
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American  formation  to  whioh  the  ume  wa»  nnn«a  frcqncntljr 
applied  is  now  called  NiVABK  SfRUl  (q.  v.).   Si«  also  Old 

RSD  SAKOnOHB.  ii.  K.  (tILBKRT. 

New  BIAbmbA  (RicHMaarD  Jmrcnoii  Station) :  rillagc ; 
ClwDHNtt  oOi,  Oi.  (for  loottkm  «l  oanBtT,  tM  map  «f  Ooio. 
nL  on  tb*  Oliio  rim,  and  tli«  Cin,  FsrtaDHnitb  and 
Ya.  Ballnad;  30  milea  B.  of  Ciueimiati.  It  contains  7 
cbnraliaa,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  2  {mblie  adiools,  a  natiooal 
buk  iriUi  capiUl  of  $80,000,  and  a  weMj  Bawipuer,  and 
has  iroolini,  saw,  and  grist  mills,  3  fwilitai«-fietorie«, 
foundry,  and  bricit  and  L-oopeiage  footorieSi  Pop.  (I960) 
2,545;  (1890* '2,379:  (1900)  1,916. 

KimuR  'tr  "  }snr.rYSf>r.ST  Nrw?." 

New  Kicli iiiiviid  1  11 V  ■  si't ; Jt  i I  in  Ici-w,  tsicMriniriiti  ii  h>  » 
city  in  issr,  ,  -  uix  <■.,..  .for  hn-aiicui  i-T  ■  ..i.iity,  mh- 
map  of  \Vi3<  i)iiMii,  nf.  4-A);  I'li  the  Willow  nver,  miU  Uiu 
Chi  ,  St.  1*,,  Minn,  and  Omaha  itml  ili.'  Wis.  (  ,  nU  railways; 
18  mill  s  N'.  E.  of  Hudoon,  the  i  •nini  v  s.  nf.  :W  miles  N.  E.  of 
St.  I'tiiii.  Minu.  It  is  m  nu  tiLrrn  ultunii  rucion,  ix  a  milk, 
cream,  and  hii!(»»r  <  .  iiti  r,  juhI  tin-  [iritn  iiuij  indiistrics  are 
lumboring,  llfur  lui.l  f.  v.l  inilliii^,'.  mi'l  ill'.'  •■i,,jij,jug  „f  live 
stoc-k,  i;ntiii.  iiml  fnrm  |.ri"luc»;.  TlnTi'  tir>'  M  i'hur»'h(«,  a 
public  and  ii  Kotimu  rntiiulie  parochial  hiMii,  .■,u  li  ;,'rinii'4 
ami  with  ft  hiLTii-st  111  .ul  department,  2  S;Ht.-  Intiiks  with  »;oui- 
biins!  i-a[.iiul  '>f  ^85,000,  electric- In,' tit  jihiiit  .■unl  water- 
works owntnl  by  the  city,  and  2  w^  i/klv  m  -.vsiihihts.  Pop. 
(1«80)  7»;  (IWO)  1^;  <1«)0)  i,m. 

EoiTOli  OK  "  KfcFt  BLICAX." 

New  Rorhelle:  village;  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  loca- 
tion of  eniiiit  T,  se<«  map  of  Xew  York,  rcf.  8-J);  on  an  inlet 
of  Ixin^c  Isliiuil  Si.iind.  locally  known  as  New  Kochelle  har- 
bor, and  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  and  Hart.  Itailroad ;  20  miles 
N.  K.  of  the  New  York  city-hall.  Its  situation  and  prox- 
imity to  the  metropolis  make  it  the  place  of  permanent  rciii- 
denoe  of  many  New  York  liusiness  men  and  a  popular 
samAier  rt  snrt.  The  rillage  contains  fieri»ml  n.lonial  Dutch 
and  Kin;li-!i  mansions,  public-school  j ri  j>irtT  valued  at 
ov«T  $liNi,ijuo,  a  Slate  bank  with  capital  uf  !^,tiOO,  and 
fMiir  wct  kly  newapapeiB,   Pop.  (tflSO)  5^76;  (I8M9  11,067; 

(1900)  i4.;m 

New  SlbctlM  IdAMls:  an  atchipelagD  N.  of  Ada  and 
N.  E.  of  tha  mouth  of  the  Lena  dalta,  ao  called  from  the 
name  givan  to  one  of  them  (1806)  br  a  Rniaian  merchant, 
fiaing  not  far  dbtant  from  the  munfaud  and  often  con- 
nectied  wkli  it  br  an  lce4)ridgB,  the  fauna  of  these  Aictic 
ialaada  ia  nartieiuarly  rich,  and  ioolndea  white  bean  ami 
foxea,  reinaew,  and  many  birds.  The  iilanda  an  alao  rieii 
in  fowil  wooda  and  the  remaina  <d  ratinet  aniraal%  notably 
thoM  of  the  mammoth.  In  the  iafaind  of  New  Siberia  is  a 
mm  of  hills,  partly  oDUpoaed  of  oaiboniied  wood,  appar- 
mtly  belonging  to  the  Junario  period.  See  De  Looo', 
Vr,va</e  oftk»JeaMneHe  {I  rola.,  1880);  NordehaltJOld,  Tht 
Voiju'fft  of  the  F«fa  (18tM>.  C.  C  ADsMa. 

Now  Soatk  SImOmiA  iMUutda:  See  Sovm  Sukilakd 

Isl.ANUS. 

New  South  WalPH:  tin  ..Idest  of  the  ?evon  Au^tralH-^ian 
coliinie!i  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  middle  colnuv  on  the 
ea-st  <'iwwt  of  Au.-^tralia,  with  Queensland  on  the  N.,  ^^outh 
Austniliu  on  thf  W.,  and  Victoria  on  the  S.  It  lioji  between 
lat«.  28  and  38  S.  and  the  meridians  l-ll  and  154  K.  The 
western  Uiumlary  is  the  inoridiai)  141'  E. ;  most  of  the 
southern  is  formed  bv  tin'  Murniy  ri . .  r,  and  of  the  northern 
by  the  pnrallfl  -Jir  S  Int.  riii  .wn  is  jjiven  oiriotallv  at 
310.70I*  -^1-  iiKii  s.  iJiit  |iltuiniii-t  rii-  iMi-.isures  make  it  808,.'>fiO. 
It  is  a  hllli  iariiser  iliau  Texas  and  larjrer  than  anv  st«t»  of 
Europe,  Kus.iiii  only  excepted.  Three  dir<taul  aiu{  isolated 
islaiKis— Norfolk,  Pit4-airii.  and  Ijord  Uuw« — are  (lulitically 
under  the  su|>i-rvi^jon  of  tha  gOVemor.  Their  combined 
area  is  less  limn  ir»  mj.  miles. 

The  niiiiie  of  New  Stiulli  Wul<?<  was  jriven  lo'Soutbeast 
Austrnlia  by  Cupt.  (N>i)k.  on  his  e\pli«ruti>ry  vov«>;e  in  1770, 
from  a  fancied  rewniiblance  of  ilie  coHst  to  tlmt  of  .South 
Wales.  It  wa.s  afterward  nnplitil  lo  the  first  colony,  which 
ioi>k  in  all  Australia  H.  of  the  lOBUi  meridian, and  «aa  later 
cut  iliiwii  to  its  pn-senl  liiiiil*. 

l*hysif(il  ('(iiiliijurfilion. — The  cr)ii.-(t  is  over  7lX)  mil<>s 
loui;.  with  numerous  cMpi's  headlauils,  and  bays.  It  exlemis 
N.  to  Point  Danijer  ancl  .S.  to  t'npc  Ilowe.  .Mariv  of  the 
bays  an«  cxi  elleiil  natural  ports.  Of  ilu  se.  Port  ."lackson. 
alHiut  the  niiddte  of  the  const,  has  ntlaiiied  the  kri^.'ul4'.st 
comnterciai  iiurKirtaucv,  as  on  it  ia  situated  Sydiiuv,  the  capi- 
taL  A  little  ratthar  8.  is  BotAHtr  Bat  iq.  v.).  Many  riven 


from  the  mountains  inland  empty  at  the  coast,  whon>  their 
mouths  give  a  series  of  ports  capable  of  improvement  by  the 
removal  of  their  sandbars.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter 
river  is  Newcastle,  the  port  second  in  immirtance. 

The  surface  of  the  colony  falls  natnrally  into  thrw  divi- 
sions— the  coast  lands,  the  table-lands  just  behind  the«^,  and 
the  great  interior  plains.  The  coast  lands  embrace  ihe.>itri[> 
between  the  ctiast  and  the  Great  Dividing  Ranee  of  nii>un- 
tains,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  is  from  30 
to  120  miles  distant  from  it,  farther  at  the  N.  than  at  the  S. 
They  are  usually  flat,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  a|n^<«i- 
tural  operations.  The  eastern  versant  of  the  mountanu  is 
Keneratly  rugged  and  s<jmetimes  precipitous,  while  th(> 
streams  that  descend  it  are  f^nerally  rapia  and  shallow,  imii 
flow  throuRh  dct  p  and  nigffed  valleys.  <Jf  the  fourteen 
rivers  on  this  sli)]s>,  the  lonjjest  are  the  Hawkesburv  (831^ 
miles);  the  Hunter  (^00  miles) ;  the  Sboaihaven  (200 miles); 
and  the  Clarence  (240  miles).  )Iauy  of  thsas  "Hmim  fgigi 
large  latfoons  at  their  outlets. 

The  Great  Dividing  .Mountains  include  several  distinct 
raUKv^s.  .\t  the  S,  the  Australian  Alps  come  in  fn>m  Vic- 
toria. They  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Australia,  and 
thr  culniinntinc  jwint  is  Mt.  Kosciusko,  7,350  feet  high,  in 
tilt'  t  xir«-!n'-  S.  i  f  this  colonv  near  the  headwaters  of  thi.^ 
Murray  river.  Though  it  (foes  not  reach  the  perj)etu*I 
snow-line  by  several  hundred  foet,  snow  is  seldom  entin-Iy 
absent  from  it.  The  nest  ranj^  on  the  N.  is  that  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  so  called  from  the  tint  of  the  eucalvptus  for- 
ests which  clothe  their  sides.  They  are  not  sharply  divided 
from  the  Alps,  but  they  are  lower  and  their  crest  is  bpoa<ler. 
forming  practically  a  series  of  table-lands.  N.  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  is  the  l.iverjHKil  Kange,  striking  a  bold  arc  from 
the  coast  inland  to  Vievond  the  l)arlinK  river.  FarthiT  X. 
is  the  New  England  I^an^e,  which  resumes  the  direction, 
parallel  to  the  coast,  broken  by  the  I^iveqnKil  Ilanfre.  Inland 
from  the  New  Encland  iian^e  is  a  mountain  complex.  <  f 
which  the  highest  known  h  Rpn  Lomond  (5,070  feet  hiffh). 
The  chain  is  in  places  Ot)  "t  mi  iniles  wide. 

W.  of  this  is  tlie  Rreat  interior  basin  ot  the  Darlinf:  river. 
Next  the  mountains  it  is  well  foresteil  and  well  watereil,  but 
with  projfrees  wejstwanl  it  l)ecome8  snioother.  the  trees  ilis- 
ap|H-ar,  and  the  water  liecomes  more  scanty.  This  is  the 
salt-bush  country,  consistiuff  of  red  Uwrny  t>lains  with  loo?* 
soil,  with  st>me  jrrass  which  dries  up  and  iii.sapj)ears  in  the 
dry  sea»4>n.  and  with  abundant  growth  of  ill-lookinj;  wmds 
and  low  brush.  This  area  sin'tch«  in  the  N.  into  Queetij- 
Innd,  and  in  the  W,  it  is  seitarHtcd  from  the  still  more  alkn- 
liiii'  smd  ari<l  interior  of  the  ■  1  nniu  nt  by  broken  rnuf^e*  i-f 
low  mountains,  called  the  Barrier  or  Staidey  Mouiiiaiiis  aikI 
the  (irey  Kan^,  The  interior  Itasin  is  not  far  above  H-a- 
level  (3()0  to  500  foel>.  but  in  it  are  found  the  preai  rivers  >•{ 
the  continent.  The  Murrundiid>;t«  (1.350  miles  longlAiid 
the  Lachlan  (700  miles)  are  richt-Tmnil  affluents  of  the  Mur- 
rav.  The  Darling  river  rises  in  ihr  liortheajit  angle  of  the 
coiony.  and  cmptii-s  into  the  Murray  near  the  southwest  mi- 
jfle  after  a  c<iur»e  of  1,160  miles.  Its  right-hand  tributaries 
are  in  s»'ver»l  ca-nes  lon)rer  than  it  is  itself  above  their  t>:- 
s|)ecfive  mouths,  and  rise  far  N.  in  Queensland.  Of  the  left- 
hanil  tributaries  which  lie  in  New  South  Wales  the  most  len- 
(Mirtant  are  the  Macquarie  (750  miles  long):  the  Namoi  iflOO 
miles);  the  Itogiui  (45t));  and  the  Gwvdir  (445).  Tli«« 
I  streams  receive  very  few  affluents  after  leaving  the  mi-iin- 
I  tains  in  which  they  rise,  and  as  they  pass  through  an  i»rid 
n-irion  they  are  commoidv  smaller  below  than  above.  .Some- 
tinu's  they  fail  to  reach  the  stream  t«  which  they  ordinanlr 
contribute.  In  the  N.  W.  there  are  many  .streams  wbicu 
are  iH>rtnanently  lost  in  lagoons  or  in  the  sand, 

Cn'matt. — The  climate  is  as  distinct  for  the  three  districts 
of  the  iN>ast,  mountains,  and  the  interior  basin  as  are  the 
physical  features.  The  coast  climate  is  warm  and  moi>t, 
anil  is  reudenM  mild  anti  affreeable  )«y  nri  fn-ean  ciirrvut 
which  pi»sses  along  it  fro;ii  N.  i^  hmiTrii;^'  lH)th  sumiuer 
aiul  wmter.  The  mean  annual  tem|>erBlure  in  ihf  '•o.^si 
lands  ranges  from  80'  F.  in  the  S.  to  68°  in  the  N  .  :tti  I  i- 
somewhat  hicher  a  few  miles  inland  than  on  the  imni  •■Ijh  " 
Coast,  oti  aci-uunt  of  the  sea-breeze  extemlinft  but  :i  -li- 
distanee  inlHiid.  Thf  summer  mean  temperatures  rani;e 
frmn  07"'  to  78  F,.  fiinl  ilie  winter  from  51"  to  5ti  .  At 
Sydney,  Int.  51  .S..  t  ln^  tm  nn  annual  temperature  is  (Vi  , 
that  of  summer  7r.  and  ■  f  winter  .Vl  o^.  The  rainfall 
is  heaviest  <>n  the  c<kast.and  inc-rea.scs  from  S.  lo  N.  from 
30  In  7:t  int  lns  annually.    At  the  b».sc  of  Uie  mountains  it 

116 10  or  15  inches  less.  The  rainy  veaeon  comes  in  late  sum- 
mer, and  tlM  fall  la  eometiiaes  tomntiit. 
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In  the  mountaiii  <lisiri(  t  the  tempenitiws  lire  us  viuieil 
&8  iko  clovaliuiis.  lu  iuliahitod  altituil>'<  t li>'  iiil'iui  unnuul 
U-inp«niturt.'S  ruu  f I'Mn  4tj  iiround  Mt.  Ki'M.mskM  iMj  m 
the  X.  Krosl  and  --imw  htc  w.ll  kiiDwn  in  tin-  S.  The 
mean  annnal  PHinfnll  i>  iii'irt*  uniftirm  frmn  b.  to  N.  and 
Turii'S  fruni       \n  •>.">  im  lifs. 

Ill  the  iiiirriur  v»llry  ilm  rniiiriili  vtirirs  friiiii  25  jnehfs  iii 
th.'  K.  Ui  ;»  111-  10  ill  Ilu'  (  xiri'Mio  W.,  ;iu.:l  tills  lb  likiAy  t>i  fall 
ill  In  iivv  mills.  'I'iii'  ^uiiiiiiiTs  iin-  luitlcr  iiinl  itu'  winii-rs 
Coi.iiT  limn  nn  Ilu;  I'vJii^t.  while  ibc  uii-iiU  iiuiiual  lejiiti-TiiUire 
i»  iiitt  viTV  iliirL-n-lit.  Tile  driiT  mr  iiiaUe-i  the  ext reliie.s 
luorv  i:iiil>ir!il)le.  lilni  the  eluuate  i.s  f ollSlileri' J  toliic  . 

Ill  L'eiieral,  tlie  w  intc-is  t liri 'Uf^liuut  the  i nlony  are  espet'ial- 
l\  mild.  I  •eeasiuiialiy  lu'l  wiml-  frum  the  interior  luake  a 
great  ilisi'i  unit  nil  f  he  eharaet.  r  >  ■[ ;  he  i  lmiai  e.  ai  nl^i  lUi  the 
*•  >i ml lieriy  Ir.isiers,"  !t  wiml  like  tlie  Texan  northeis.  On 
the  wliuii),  the  cliraatu  u  healthful  anil  a^reea'ile,  aiitl  the 
only  serious  maladies  depending  OH  it  ■(«  dyaCQterMI  and 
inflam  rant  inn  of  the  eyes. 

Finni  ohil   Finiiut. — Tties(»  have  the  i^eiieraj   Austriihan  ■ 
churac'tt-r  ajul  are  ni>l  sharply  diviiifd  frnni  thnse      ilie  ad- 
joininif  colonies.   The  florft  k'^'"*        iinprevsiirii  hnith  j 
noveltv  Rtifl  mnfiot'inv.    The  <lirei't'ir  of  the  Sv{itii'v   B.  p-  [ 
t«nic  I 'aniens  has  said  that  iui(iMinIr\  i.'i'.esa  ;:renler  \  a-  [ 
rietv  and  almndaiiee  nf  trees  yielding;  -Iruiii,',  heaiit i fiil,  and 
dur;t!de  liniluT  than  .N'l.'W  S<nith  \\'al..  ~,  and  elaiiui'il  that  ' 
gij.id  tiintier  l  atl  he  nlititiiied  ill  nil  purls  i)f  llso  uuliinv,  ex- 
Ct'l'l  in  si.ine  ar.-as  i.f  the  .Mniuiro,  Mtirrunihitlgut-,  anil  .\lur- 
ruy  distrieis.    Tile  baakii  of  the  wa-st  rivers,  os|M.Hdiidy.  are 
thiekly  e.iviTed  with  forest  trees.    In  the  W.  tliey  are  re- 
diie.'d  {i>  scrub,  escept  when-  tli^-  ^riuiud  is  •-ubjecl  to  over- 
flow.   The  forests  are  largely  rniii|io^,  d  of  M./rUicfie,  char- 
aiteri^lic  amnnjc  whii'h  are  a  iiuiiit-'rous  -iH  eief*  of  eucalvp- 
tus.    The  ineinliers  of  the  Pen  family  and  ihi'  i  rtniposites 
are  es|>e<dally  l  onimon.  and  of  the  gpiins  .{rm  ui  the  cnlonr 
has  over  KHI  <5m  ■  ies.    The  alj'ini'  flora  is  h  ss  iliffercnt  from  [ 
that  of  tliii  rt'r.1  o(  liw  we.rld,  and  a  eoti-idi  riilile  nnmlsep  of  ! 
its  s|.is;-ik'»t  are  tllO  saUlO  as  tlh-e  of  Kuroiie.     The  irrass,  s  of  i 

tJie  interior  arc  esfiouially  nutritious  for  -io,-K,  whieh  iii  eases 
of  droll It  iiiKV  find  siistenance  in  t  in-  -all  sm 'rts,  coin jxisifes, 
unil.ellifiT-,  iind  plants  of  the  Geranium  family.  Five  sj^i- 
cl--  of  |ialnis  extend  loathwanl  into  the  colony,  two  of  thorn 

btyoiid  Syrlney. 

The  imiive  iinminiitls  iiri>  innrsu]>iii!,  with  vrry  few  oxcej>- 
tionii,  and  there  are  inimy  fossil  iiiarsii|imls  of  6nomiou«i 
size.  'I'lie  clone  si  ii-  animals  have  all  Iwen  iutroduee<l.  .V 
less  lieMriiblti  iuiitiigiauL  wiut  the  rnhhit.  wtiieh  has  multiplied 
8o  onorinou!i| V  as  to  have  lie<'omi)  a  .seriou.**  pesi .  ,A  nioiiL.'  t  tie 
bir«U,  many  /ainilie.*  elsewhen-  familiar,  tiie  vulliire^  and 
wood pcokers, are  unknown.  Ann  mi;  tie-  inor»  characteristic 
species  are  the  emu.  bustard,  brusij  lurkef,  lyn»-ttir<l,  Imriey- 
sui'ker.  and  morenork.  Lizanls  are  verj-  numerous,  croooililcs 
unknown,  and  while  some  families  of  well-known  p(ii<M>nous 
snakes  are  wantiu;;,  their  places  are  taken  by  oth-  rs  r  tpiallr 
dangerous.  Iiiset-ts  are  esjieoially  numerous  uutl  vurie^l, 
though  hutterllies  are  represented  by  relatively  few  species. 
Fi«h  an*  abundant,  but  the  flsherie*  are  little  developetl. 
One  species  of  shark  receives  its  name  from  Port  Jack.son. 
Oysters  abound,  are  of  good  quality,  and  are  for  sjkle 
throughout  the  year. 

Jliwrnis  (UM  Mines. — Gold  has  iH-en  found  at  many 
places,  especially  in  the  monntain  district.  It  had  long 
been  kuown  to  exist,  butit  vasnot  until  1H51  thut  it  wa^ 
found  io  such  paying  quantities  as  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. Thi»  w««t  in  the  Ballarat  district,  now  in  Victoria, 
wbioh  oolonyand  Queensland  now  surpass  New  South  Wales 
in  the  nnniiel  output  of  gold,  but  some  remarkable  finds 
have  haen  made  in  the  l«tttf  colony.  About  1881  a  nugget 
was  found  on  the  Temora  which  weighed  116  lb.,  and  in 
18S1  ono  wifl  Connd  on  the  Turan  which  weighed  106  lb. 
In  fSn  n  taam  of  on  weighing  680  Ih.  was  exhibited,  which 
wae  ettiautfld  to  contain  £2,000  worth  of  gold.  It  was 
txtm  HiU  End.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  cwlned  and  ex- 
ported ffoaa  ^8Sl  to  tm  iwduMTB  b  £«7JUi,018,  hut  the 
prodnctioB  la  at  present  decresaing.  Of  silver  and  rilver- 
wtd  ore.  New  South  Wales  praduoes  mon  than  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  silver  in  the  Anstniiasian  eolooicsi.  The  leading 
minse  an  at  lioorook.  in  the  New  England  diattkt,  near 
Btthnnt,  W,  of  Sj  dncy.  and  In  the  Western  Barrier  mngr. 
The  last  is  n  rscant  diseoveiT  and  baa  already  proved  to  be 
of  Immense  valne.  In  18S9  the  output  was  6MMI96  os.  of 
silver,  and  444.637  tons  of  silTer-lead  ore.  The  tntal  value 
of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  to  the  end  of  l8n  was 
£37,88)^997,  and  the  annual  output  is  incieasuig.  Copper 


ore  vea^  discoTcred  in  1838,  and  is  known  to  comu  to  the 
surface  in  tnanv  places.    The  total  output  to  the  end  of 
has  been  to  the  value  of  £5,010,480.    Tin  is  found  in 
the  t^runiiie  and  Iwisaltie  re^^iotis  in  the  extreme  X.,  and  has 

Ijei'ii  (irofitably  worked  siiiee  The  ontput  to  the  «isd 

of  ISiW  was  of  the  salue  of  l'6,;tS2..j:is  hut  the  auiiua;  pnv 
diietion  Is  now  liecreiu^mi;.  The  tin  has  srj  far  been  taken 
from  ulluvial  deiiosits  ui  e.xi.stitiu'  e.r  aneient  stream  tj<_-d.«l, 
but  this  SMiirc  e  has  r.ow  l.ieeii  cxJmuBttd  and  h,ide-miiiiiig 
undertaken.  Tlie  stanniferous  area  probaibly  eovers  lO.tKlO 
sq.  miles.  Coal  »i».i  discovered  in  1707,  but  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  miiile  t,i  mine  it  for  fifty  years.  The  coal  meas- 
ures extend  ahuit'  the  seaeoast  from  hit.  Hr  3U  to  lat.  85' 
;ib  S..  and  are  exiiosi  ii  Hbee.f  scadevel  at  <'ach  end.  The 
setuiis  of  coal  are  utairly  hori/.ontal  and  are  from  'A  to  40 
feet  in  thickncs.*.  The  total  area  uiiderla;il  bv  the  coal 
measures  i«  eytiiimtt-d  at  24,U()0  sq.  miles.  The  lufput  of 
coal  is  gr' atest  at  .VertcasHe.  on  the  lllawarra  eoa-t.  anii  at 
the  western  fi"  !  of  the  Blue  Mount«in''.  "i'he  Illawana 
c-oal  is  more  aiithr.'K  iiic.  A  sort  of  eannel  ooul.  l  alh-il  k4'i..- 
seiie  shftlc.  is  min.  il  for  nw  in  enrielr.n^'  il lumiiiiu iii^'  aui. 
In  lS47  4ll.7H'J  tolls  of  eoal  were  rais<  il  in  tlie  NeweasrU'  rif- 
^'ion,  and  this  wa^  the  lota!  initput,  feir  the  vear,  'i'his  h:i» 
^'row'u  steailily,  utitil  ill  INi.l'.l  there  were  coal  ni i lu-s  eiii- 
nloyiiie  U),u;i!(  men,  w  ith  an  outpnt  of  4.i''>i(7,iris  Ions  of  eoal. 
The  value  of  the  total  Iitodlietion  t.i  the  end  of  IHKewjvs 

.i;;io.(j47.(Ki4.  Iron  exists  in  abiiiiilaiict,  and  many  of  the 
nin  r  nieials  are  kni'wu.  The  iliamond,  sapphire,  emerald, 
ruliy.  o|'a].  hipI  many  other  {.>rcciuu8  stones  nave  been  found, 
and  buildiiie-^rone>.  liiiiestone.  fireclsv,  and  clay  for  l.riek 
and  pottery  are  aliundant.  In  18SM>  there  were  42  smelting 
furnaces  in  operation,  and  48,109  petsons  wws employed  is 
mining  and  •■Tnpltinir. 

Agricfill'iri. — Tie'  induvirial  life  of  the  eolonv  lie>;an  ill 
praline,  aiui  yiasie.ral  imrsiiits  still  cunlaHie  l<>  foiui  an  ini- 
poriant  i  lenient  of  it.s  wealth.  W  i-st  of  a  line  drawn  from 
lai.  Mti  S.  ami  lun.  145"  K.  to  lat.  2!^  S.  and  Ion.  150'  K.  the 
land  is  almost  exclusively  pa-ti.ral,  and  there  are  many  con- 
siderjibh'  areas  of  pastoral  land  H  i  f  this  line.  In  the  pas- 
toral liistrii't  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  sto<'k  reijuire  no 
feouiiig  in  winter.  The  sheep  distriet  is  to  tlie  W  .  of  the 
lino  aboTe'  nienl  loni^l.  The  ehief  liuiitatioiis  to  the  lii  vrl- 
opment  of  the  Hooks  are  the  L'<-tierHl  aridit\  anil  tlie  meta- 
sional  droutrh-.s.  ('nr.-ful  breninu;  for  neai  lv  n  eentury  has 
develi,,|>,-d  an  es]>.  e:a[  raee  of  A  ii-l  raliiui  merino  ~he<M>  with 
several  l:""'!  oual  i' n  s.  aside  frriiii  ad aptat  ii  ^ii  to  t  he  i  limiito. 
Tiii'V  are  riith.  r  inori'  fret;  from  ili-4  a^e  I  hau  ot  hi-r  liTei  di. 
The  laiiil  in  the  piislnial  n-gioli  is  largely  o'.Mivd  by  the  slate 
and  renlt'd  to  the  ;;r;izicrs.  The  total  number  u'  .shiH'p  on 
Jan.  1,  IHiH).  was  ;^«.21;V>14.  The  chief  dairy  di.Mrict  is  on 
the  c*>aat  S.  of  .*^ydlley.  I'leuro-pneumonia  has  U'cimie  epi- 
demic among  the  entile  .several  times  and  provini  \erv  4.- 
structive.  The  total  numiier  of  horned  cattle  oti  .bm.  1, 
1000.  was  1.007,081.  Jlois,  -  are  raised  for  home  use  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  cavalry  in  Imlia.  Swine  are  api<tireiit- 
ly  reareil  only  for  domestic  use. 

About  0"5  |H'r  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and 
this  is  princi|nilly  in  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The 
laws  aM!  favondtle  to  bomi-Jiilr  settlers  for  the  Hcc|uiremeiit 
of  the  title  to  hinds  in  small  holdings.  The  chief  crofi«  are 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  |iotat<>cs>,  hay,  tobacco,  sugar, 
wine,  and  oranges.  Lucerne  is  much  used  for  hay,  and  in 
the  Iluntcr  river  district  six  crops  are  taken  annually.  Mnoh 
wheat,  oats,  and  iMriey  is  cat  for  forage.  Wheat  is  grown 
less  than  formerly  because  of  the  mst.  and  the  production 
is  now  insufficient  for  home  neetls.  The  avemg*-  yield  is  18 
bush.  p<»r  acre,  while  for  all  AnsiraUsia  it  averages  10,  for 
the  r.  .s.  Vi.  and  for  Russia  7.  The  annual  consumption  of 
wheat  |M>r  person  in  the  colony  is  6'S  bush.,  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  5.  and  in  Russia  9.  Uaue  is  culti- 
vau^d  for  horse  food,  especially  on  the  coast  N.  of  Port  Ste- 
phens ;  the  average  yield  is  81  bush,  per  acre.  The  tobacco- 


crop  has  decnassd  of  late  veaia.  Sugar  can  beprofitablT 
raisad  in  the  sutreme  X«  A,  bnt  the  pmdnfition  is  small. 
The  vine  flourisbes  ceacralljp  in  the  coast  atid  mountain 
distiictai.  and  the  praanction  of  native  wioee  is  limited  only 
bv  the  demand.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  warm  and  tern* 
iTrate  zones  atr  grown,  bnt  the  orange  Is  th*  principal 
fruit  product.  It  does  best  ca  the  west  versant  N.  of  Syd- 
mr.  The  wodHCtion  of  1900  was  estimated  at  886.010 
cases.  In  1689-1900  there  wens  persons  engaged  in 

agricultttTis,  A  forest  conservation  department  was  created 
in  1987i  Tlisre  are  twenty«one  state  mrests  and  1.0S8  tim* 
her  reserves,  with  a  combined  area  of  S|940^88ii  acres.  Tba 
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amtiuiif.  ''f  IuiiiIkt  sawn  iiK  ri'iiM's  sluwlv  from  vrar  t-i  vtJir. 
In  is!i2  ii  WHS  iiciirly  •j:io.rKKi,o<Mi -.,|.  f.  ri. 

Til'-  Ill>'li   il(  irri^rnllotl  1,K1S  Ihrl    l.fi-ri    V.'TV  -iTl.  illsl\    '.•][    1  l-J- 

(■uumj  1  .ft  he  spar^uietiS  of  pcimlal  i"iuitiii  l  hr  u'  1 1  !■  'i;  i  'T'  he 
and  areH  for  liy(irii;,-r;i|.|iii  mitm-v  w.is  i<i  .  nth- 

begun.    IrriBution  in  I'^Kl  w;i>  >  i.rly  f.,,  'j^l.lM 

a<'res.  hut  tbw  i.*  rnpiilly  iin'rviutinj}  in  iJi  iijuU  i      i  |irist>. 

l'uf,,iiii; i.,ti. — The  uUirigint^s  have  nearly  nil  ilis.i|.|"  an  ii 
from  ilii^  !  il  .nv.    The  Cfii^us  of  IHiM  j;iivir  \\\fir  :  a; 

S.OItT  full  l.hL.i*  not!  3,183  half-wi-stiih.  or  ^<.--'>^(i  irs  iill.  nf  , 
whom  were  inale:«.    Hy  Ihu  saitie  wnsiis  liit"  loul 

populatiuu  was  1,132,234.  with  20  |mt  crnt.  more  males  than 
lenaales.  On  Dec.  31,  1H!(2,  the  |>oi>ulaii<m  oIFk-ImIIv  es- 
timated at  l,187,tt.jO,  an  incn-as*'  of  ipurly  li  ).er  <-i>nt.  .Slore 
th«n  64  per  f<-nt.  were  Iwrn  in  tlie  I  '  l  iny  ;ui  l  itrarly  72  per 
nut.  in  Australasia.  The  t'hine^ie  fMi  ini  ■!  l  ltl  i  .  r  ct^nt.  of 
Um'  p'i|ia!ntii«ii,  «nil  there  were  very  Iva  uth^  r  Hheii.s.  OiUy 
12,47m  w(  r.- .  I.  in  inknt  on  charity.  'Of  the  total.  41 1,710  liv.  i'i 
in  Sy'lru  v,  n.  ire  than  ime-tbird  of  all.  The  nest  lar>,'e.st  town 
is  liii.ki  ii  llill.witli  u  jir.[,iili(ti.,n  <  f  •M.-'MW,  atnl  there  arc 
only  livi'  Ml  111  r  iiAvns  wi'lj  more  than  0,000.  The  average 
ileiusity  "f  |.i.].,ilii;;<iii  is  four  per  .square  mile  when  .Sydney 
is  inchidini.  (.Miisiiie  oJ  Sydney  the  density  is  greatest  in 
the  countie.s  to  the  W.  of  Sydney,  of  and  over  the  Blue 
Mountain!!,  next  in  the  coast  cuuuties.  Uver  tuueh  of  the 
interi  ir        t  hen » an  •Tcngs  of  lew  thm on«  pwsoa  Ui 

th»»  sijii;iri'  til  ill'. 

in  \>^W  :lii  r.'  wen-  11. JT."!  marriages,  36,461  births  (.'.(iri'.i 
illegitimHte),  and  ir),iMjil  deuih*.  Tlic  excess  of  birOis  i.m  p 
deaths  wa.s  20,.'i(tO,and  this  excess  in  llie  decade  ct!  In.,'  w  i  li 
1)<99  gave  83  [ler  cent,  of  the  incrowif  of  (Htpuiatum.  i  (ie 
average  annual  death-rate  is  U  tl")  js  r  l.OuO,  while  that  of 
the  United  Kinsrflom  in  1H-<>7.  iui-l  i>nicrmany  2<'(-31.  From 
1K^$8  to  1892,  in'  |iisi\i-,  ih.-  lu,  r.i:;,  annual  itnmigint i. .n  whs 
6r».i)00,  b!i»  tin-  tnirnl-rr  'jf  ciiiiv'^ran?'*  wiw  large,  averaging  I 
.Vj.lXid.  As.^lrd  tninilk'nitliili  I'v-ani!-  Ilif  (lulicy  of  the 
CMtli'Hv  in  1^2,  Imt  |>r(u;Ui-iiily  (  i'jLst  li  in  isS^T.  T!if  tmiu- 
ber  >if  a-si-ied  immigrants  in  ls<fj  was  otily  1T!».  Tii. 
fltix  i.r  I  liui»'?<e  liecamo  so  embarrassing  that  in  18W1  a  jxdl 
t.'tx  <>r  iio  \\ii<  placed  OD  «Mb  imnignnt.  Mid  this  was 

made         m  l-'MH. 

St«U'  nil  1"  nlii,'i..ii  was  al " '1  i-lic.  I  in  IMti-.'.  Ah'.ilthalf 
of  the  p'linil.iii'in  •Ai-y  i'!a-^i lii'd  a-  adherents  of  the  Church 
I'f  lMi;:l.inil.  otii'-fonr- li  Kntnan  ('i.thoUO,  0119-leiltlt  Pnsbv- 
terians,  and  one-tenth  .Mci Ip "list<. 

Comtntree. — The  value  of  l  lie  total  impMrts  in  ls;((i»\v;,v 
*2,"»,5«4.31f5.  and  of  the  ex|i..rts  f-'s.44."j,4t;tl.  s..ini'wliai  l.-s 
Ihaii  t  In  ;m  r.ii:"  for  five  yciirs.  Wn.-l  is  ihc  sla].lr  iNp.iri  — 
atM>ul  half  of  thi"  total  in  value — Ilien  come  tin,  cNtpjier, 
tallow,  and  leatlur.  'I'lir  rhief  iiii|H>rt«  arc  iron  goods, 
clothing,  nnd  cittcn  anil  w.i  ilon  clothsi.  The  trade  of  the 
V .  >.  with  .\  nst  ralasiii  is  (liirth  w  i'  h  \v  SMUt  h  Walrs  and 
Ni'W  Ziiiliiml.  Tliu  tniiiti  r\^...rts  ti>  tin'  l'.  S.  ni>  surrii', 
coal,  anil  Wu' i|,  csln-rially  tin-  ll|-st.s<'  tluit  tin  traili'  vain>  i-^ 
«ven  le.ss  than  the  nominal  valnal n 'H  w i mli  1  iiulii  aii  .  AUmt 
10  per  cent,  uf  the  ^  tnl  cxixii-i-  k'j  t.'  thr  1.  S..  uni!  o  |ier 
cent,  of  th*'  iiii[iuvts  are  from  Ihiit  eouniiv.  The  taritf»  in 
fort  e  in  \>*W>  w-rc  less  in  this  colonv  than  In  the  <ither-'>,  and 
weru  oii  few  articles  and  were  specific.  In  IWl  the  tariffs 
were  changed  in  the  direction  of  higher  iluti.  s  innl  nn-ic  i  f 
thctn.  The  chief  revenue  from  iluties  i«  dcii'.  i  il  rruiii  Miui- 
uloiitit  ami  narcotics.  The  total  registered  shi|'i  ini:  r  in-ist^s 
of  5*>2  sailing  vessels  and       steftmera.  with  a  r.  niliiiied  oa- 

tjin-iiy  uf  122,747  U»ns.  AK'  ut  :i,oi>i)  fm'  m'ssi  Is  annual- 
y  I  lit.  1  atid  clear,  of  which  over  «0  \*vr  cetit.  are  British. 
Alx  iir  "111  third  enterPoit  J«eltaoiiMid  nmrlywmuijrthe 
|Nirt  of  Newcastle. 

The  Colony  is  ill  sup|ili.'i!  with  navigal  li'  rivrrs.  and  rail- 
way traiis|Kirtalion  is  i 'iiisi'.juently  of  the  highest  im|)or- 
tnnce.  The  cuii-i  i  in  t  n  n  rf  railways  was  l)et;un  in  l.S'iS, 
and  they  arc  now  extcn  l'  li  until  coniiet'tion  with  the  neigh- 
t><»ring  colonies  i.s  comi'l  t^.  Intercolonial  i-ominerce  is. 
liowever,  hampered  by  ihe  difference  of  CTii'-'fs,  tliRt  nf 
New  South  Wales  being  the  English  stMinlai'l  i.f  i  fi.  s. 
while  ttuit  of  Victoria  i.s  ft,  3  in.,  and  the  narrow-grtU^je 
of  It.  C  111.  i-  iftrn  u.s«»d.  From  Syclney  atxl  Newcastle 
the  nulwavs!  p4ts.s  to  the  W.  of  the  Dividing  Mountains  niul 
then  extend  >.  and  S.  One  runs  X,  W,  to  Uouiki .  '  ii  the 
Darling,  The  important  mining  region  in  the  Barrier 
Range  is  reached  by  a  railway  from  .-\drlai«le,  in  South 
Australia.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  railways  in  the 
colony  is  high,  in  in::  CH,.")*,*.  This  is  hicher  than  else- 
where in  these  colonies,  and  i;;i,400  bigbcr  llian  tb<3  itverage 
in  tho  U.  Sw  Tbe  total  milrngt  on  Jium  90, 1900,  wis  2,7n 


tielonging  to  the  Govi^nitni-ni  and  li'  ]ii  iviitr  jicrsiiris  .  als  i 
71  mile-<  of  tramway  ln-|i jn'^niig  to  the  f  t.  .\  .  rnnK m ,  hntlt  a- 
«  cttst  of  .t'l,l)24,72(J.  At  Iht'  Ptiil  of  l^im  tht  ri'  wen-  VA.m:; 
miles  of  telegraj'.'i  and  iriii'liunc  Iiih'.-.,  with  a  -if.  nr  '.f ',^4.5 
stations,  receiving  and  senauig  4,UUy,UJ0  iiJts«4>t:<  s  r  y,nr; 
net  revenue,  1' 10^,758. 

The  monev  in  circulation  in  18»2  wa.s:  Gold.  i:'.».*MKi.4it«: 
n'li.  -.  tl.4;!li>7'2:  silver,  i;ri7H,452;  other.  £13H.i>;i:..  Tl..' 
n,i  rii'\  1.  ;!i,  d  in  1«»9  amountetl  to  CJ.388,63<).  jtiul  was 
nn  -ily  i^.AA.  The  total  liank  asM-ts  Were  i'42.1S)4.661,  of 
wliitii  It'  per  cent,  was  in  coin,  ami  the  U)t«l  liabilities  were 
£33,a'W,0.'i».  The  number  of  depositors  in  Havings-bankti 
was  2fl<»t26,  with  an  average  defxjsii  of  i'.lH  ejiclu  During 
a  \i'r\  SI  \-'ri'  financial  <  risis  in  Is'.l^j  I'l-ht  I 'aiiksl  ftiltd,  bUt 
reoj..riii'.  1  afliTwaril  on  a  rcc<'nsl  rurti-ii  liasis. 

,'lt/i^/ 1 /(I 'Od/i r-;r— The  execn!  ivr  is  \  I'si i  m  a  ;;overDor 
ap{«>inli-«i  \i)  thi-  iiriiish  crown,  wiio  is  coHiiuaiiiler  of  tbe 
t  i-<s)p.s.  hius  an  niinnal  salary  of  £7,000.  and  is  ossisteil  by  a 
cabinet  of  ten  minis' crs.  The  legislative  power  is  inlru^t'ed 
to  a  parliament  of  t'^'i  h.insf^ — the  Li  violative  Council  of 
73  members  (in  1J*92),  a|  i'l  iri;.  d  I'v  ilic  crowti  for  life,  and 
the  Legislative  As.«embiy  of  M'y  members  ilsn:;;,  elect*'d 
one  each  fmm  the  same  niimbiT  of  distriCs.  and  rcf*iv!ii? 
i!300  per  annum.  The  s-ulTrai,'!'  is  lustrn  ted  unly  li\  \ 
and  residence.  (For  Federation.  s<i_-  At  -Tii.vi.n.)  Ijauea- 
tion  is  under  state  i  .  tiirol,  and  is  <'i>ini.ulsi  ry  lutweenthe 
asji's  of  sis  and  foiitircti.  It  is  fi-ic  for  th--  ]"m,i-  only.  In 
is'.iK  ilii'M-  were  2,GU:!  |iiililir  solioo;,-  :4  of  which  w.-re  high 
si'h  'oU,.  with  2.H^-(,2'J'f  iiii|iils  eiiriilli.ii  uud  4,8t>4  icacb?-!^; 
!■  i-i  c;:;r.ovi);  a;s.i  \^^'\.\  in-ivato  -ohools,  of  which  3ls  ttrrv 
Kutnali  ('athiilh'.  hi  iMtiW  thi'  1" il IM-I^il y  of  Sy«?tirv  liiui 
"il'.l  sttiiii  iit-  Mini  49  professors  and  Icotiifcf- :  tijc  row  nue 
for  IS'.i".!  wa-  .i:;»4.467.  Tlicn-  is  also  a  te<  hiiioal  cilli^'v. 
whirh  with  :1s  branches  l=ai!  Ill  1  M'tl  an  at  t  iiniiu  n  c  of  lll.O"ilj 
puiiils,    ,'\  fil  l-  fiublic  litnary  in  Sydncv  ha-  144. "J4  I  \  rihinn-s, 

In  tho  lulony  had  oS  jmN,  wii'h  1.KS4  pri-onii-  p  i: 
Dec,  31).  and  a  police  force  uf  'J. old  nii  ii.  I'nring  the  yat 
44.722  persons  were  convicteti  U  f.  ii.  nuii,'is' rati  s. 

The  public  debt  on  June  Iti).  P.kkj,  wa-  l't'i.'i,:!:^j.ii!i:i,  with 
an  M'ii'raL'i  ra'o  of  inlercAt  of  \h-y  icta.  'I'hr  ne  ucy 
ha<i  Ik'Cii  tnosiiy  lOiiteuded  in  ]inlilir  w<iiks.  which  \ iold  an 
annual  return  .f  '2113  per  cctit.  of  iln-  i-niirc  iinU  liivdness. 
The  total  rrvi  tmi'  f..r  1«0W-U»iiH  was  tif.;i7;i.7;iO,  and  the  ex- 
p«-ndilnr.'  tll.S  1 1 .4(l".3.  The  elillM'  Wealth  of  the  colony  Hi 
th,.-  mil  of  lS!iS  WHS  estinnited  at  i".>47.h21,»K>.  The  Il'lili- 
tare  and   naval  force  eonlaJlis  1',!I7>*.  mostly  militia.  The 

[lo-tal  dejiai-tmeiit  ha-'  l.ti'J'i  ollUes.  witli  «u  iTu-<inie  Ijarelj 
cveiing  the  eX(H  ndilure. 

///sf'irv. — f':'i|tl.  ('(Hik  and  Sir  .Io>e|,h  ISHiiks  laude^l  at 
Holiiti\  Uav  .\  i>r.  "27,  1770.  They  made  -oine  insjHCtionof 
lire  Iwiv,  aod  oil  Hanks'*  recoinini-iulat  ion  the  hi 'in.'  (lovem- 
iiienl  finally  dei'idi  d  t<ie!n|iloy  tliis  remote  -[tot  as  a  iifti 
colony.  In  17H7  t'jipt.  .\rthur  I'hilli].  was  jn  eordni:.'lv  iiii- 
j»ointeil  governor  <3i  Ihe  new  colonv  of  New  Sonfl.  WhIi-, 
occiipving  the  whole  of  .\iistralia  i;.  of  (he  niendnin  cf 
13*>  Iv.  and  some  small  islands,  lie  was  s*nl  on:  with 
nbrmt  800  c'»nv!ct«  and  a  small  inildary  force.  They  i»r- 
rived  at  |!i  'any  liny  .Ian.  111.  17'''*,  1ml  as  l'liilli|i  did  flirt 
find  this  l)av  suilfilde  he  ri-moved  .-«'Vi  n  days  after  to  Port 
.lai'kson.  <1  miles  N..  iinii  fomided  the  city  of  ."svlm-v.  Thus 
the  colony  i>eg.i II  with  a  eonvicl  settleiiutit  iind  with  the 
arbitrary  governmenl  neeessiiry  to  sm  h  a  I  >o[  111  la!  ion.  (.'on- 
viets  continued  I' >  arriv e  Tn .m  t line  to  I i me  until  I'sti ,  Th? 
total  number  wa-  alKHit  S.'i.lHKt.  of  wiiom  4:1. IHM*  wer.'  liv- 
ing when  their  itnimrlnlion  ceased.  Uf  liiese,  18.000  Imd 
become  fr.  e  oifh-r  I  y  e\)>irai i.  .n  of  sentence  or  by  jmrdon. 
In  the  lueantJine  tliei-c  had  l.ii'en  a  larL^e  immigration  of  frc« 
men  and  wometi.  an.i  their  nnmlier  was  iuereascd  by  l  irths 
in  tla- colony.  Tli.'  ceii-u--  of  1S41  eave  a  total  i..i]iiii«tion 
of  114. •'iiM.  'iV  n  rii'i'i  of  ^  [lersons  williout  Ir.  :!  vsilh  Convict 
hi«to?-\  .  or  U  free  j>ri-s,,ns  lo  every  2  convicts.  The  history 
fr'Hii  17'^''  t'l  is^l'i-  that  of  a  penal  colony  with  »  rapitlly 

<:r. .vunc  rjii  f  fiee  i>ersou8.   After  1841  the  convict  |«- 

.■  II  i'.iir-i  1  -h  .svl  V.  am  i  after  1851  nptdly,  iaattpfMOtA  antil 
llicy  were  cMui L'lii-ticd. 

An  important  e!.-mcrit  in  the  history  of  ilie  colony  was 
the  development  of  the  ] mduotion  of  wool,  still  its  greatest 
staple,  largely  due  to  t!ie  iiuportetion  Of  aupwicw  btwdiqf 
animMls  by  Capt,  Macarthui  . 

*  tn  tl.,-  cessation  «if  corivict  im].orItition  the  c. .L'.iiy  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  Inhor.  and  thi.s  waul  became  more  urjjent 
during  ten  years,  whi-n,  ha[ipily,  the  discovery  of  ^old-Held* 
in  l&51,o(  »uch  a  character  m  to  attmct  woridwule  kttea- 
tion,  oftUMd  aa  ttaocmoas  influx  of  strong  and  bMttb7 
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4U)d  pot  AD  end  to  the  labor  bminc,  while  adding  materially 
to  the  oolonj's  wwtth. 

When  the  ooloDf  wweitablished,  in  1787,  the  instructions 
imed  to  GoTemor  Phillip  and  the  goTemment  established 
by  him  were  thoroughly  aulocnitic.  In  the  fonrs<»  of  time, 
4md  espttially  under  arbitrary  governors,  thev  U'<  ttiiif  in- 
toleimble  to  the  free  settlers.  Agitation  reKuItvil  in  an  in- 
TMtii^iOQ  in  1811)  by  Bigge  of  tlie  jutiieitti  establishment 
and  the  appointment  in  W2S  of  a  Legislative  Council  of 
Ave  persons  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  numlwr  was 
aftt'rward  increased.  In  1824  the  lilwrty  of  the  press  was 
olitained,  in  IViS  the  riRht  of  trial  l>v  jur) .  and  in  li<J6  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  was  settled.  In  1842  the  right 
of  municipal  election  was  flrst  exercised,  and  in  IH^i  the 
Iiegislalive  Council  was  made  partly  elective.  In  1633  the 
■Queen  asMmted  to  an  act  conferring  a  constii  ution  on  th* 
4«>lony,  and  in  1856  came  the  first  ministry  under  a  respon- 
sit)k>  goTHiKMnt.  In  1857  Victoria  and'  in  1859  Queens- 
land wet*  NfMuatad  from  tha  paivnt  colony.  Under  its 
p««HMit  iuHtation  Kew  South  Wales  has  cootfamed  to 
pros(»er. 

Ueferenccs. — The  ofTlcial  publications  are  numerous  and 
useful.  Besides  the  unm!  blue  iKiok*  hui\  rej>ort.s  may  Ik- 
mentioneil:  Bart»n,  /liMon/  nf  Xnr  Snulh  Wah*  fmm  the 
HreordH.  vol.  i.,  ITXi^-HH  (lHH!»i.  The  Slutiiitirian'ii  Report 
on  (he  Hlrttnth  (1M!U)  C-itxtix.  first  installnii-nt  con- 
tdins  a  n-view  (if  all  the  !*tHti*tii'!(  of  the  population  since 
till-  frttaMishiiient  of  tho  colMny.  Kussell  has  piiblishe<l  sep- 
arati-lv  (n.  d.,  but  probablv  1893)  a  Diagram  of  the  Imther- 
mnl  fjims  o  f  New  South  "Walen,  and  in  his  annual  RttuU* 
of  Rain.  River,  and  Ei'aporalion  (ib&ervntiom  made  in 
AV/r  South  Wales  in  wry,'  (1893)  an  average  rainfall  chart  of 
the  (■ol<)nv.  S«>e  alw)  Robinson.  Xeir  South  Willed,  the  Old- 
e»t  and  tiirhmt  of  the  Aimtrnlian  Coloitien  (18T'.I);  l^ng, 
Hi»lorifal  and  Sliiliifticnl  Arroiint  of  Xetc  South  Walrn  (4l  h 
e<l.  2  vols.,  18T4);  Rciil,  .In  AWii/  on  Xew  South  Wtilm. 
the  Mother  Cutimy  nf  .\>tnlr'iliti  (18T7);  WimmU,  Fish  itnd 
Fiithrnrx  of  Xriv  Siiiilfi  W'lle:*  ^\Hs■>) ;  Livi'rsi«l>;i',  Miner- 
^  of  Sew  South  Waiesami)  ,  una  ('M^'hlmi.  .4  Si>ilistic<il 
Aaeemnt^ftk*  Smm  CUmtu  of  a u^imhisi.,  \ 

JUaJUI  W.  liAKaUtUTOM. 

M«w  8|l«Ui:  See  Mmco  (ffittory). 

NgWyHW :  prin(eil  sln  i'ts  mntaining  news.  is.<ued  at 
regular  intervals — usurtlly  mvU  tiny  or  each  week — and  in- 
tended for  tlistribuiinn  by  sale  or  gratis.  Mixlnrn  journals 
convey  itili'llig<>ncp  of  curn-nt  evciils.  n'pnrt  lli<'  tninsjic- 
tioiisnf  [.iihlic  txNiies,  official*,  ftc,  mi.l  roritjiiti  )il>pi  idi- 
t.irial  cotuMH-nts  on  [luliIircuH-itions.  ilnns  .f  inl.  ii'-I  in  ihc 
vjiriuus  fli-lil-  <if  huitmii  iictivity,  hiiiiouiii-.'imitiIs.  •tI isr- 
raents,  market  ri'i'iTts.  conmuinicatioiis  from  pulilic  ami 
private  [wr>i<ins.  and  in  many  casi-s  slmrt  works  of  tic-tioii. 

The  p«'riiMlical  (iillixtion  anil  pnl>l!<  n<ion  of  the  news  of 
the  day  Iwgan  in  Kiiro|M'  with  tin'  »ii-kly  i-^siie  of  Das 
Prnukfiirlrr  .lourunl,  hy  Ku-iiolf  Kinnnl,  iit  Frankfort, 
<}i'riiijiiiy.  in  1H15,  IKU  years  .-iftt  r  :lie  iIIm  ovi  rv  of  printing 
from  metal  tyji--'.  There  luul  l»  '  n  new-i-ilu  i  i s  long  liefure; 
in  KurojK- the  earlie-'t  v,iTf  inaiiux  ript  papers  prepnn  <i  with 
!«orne  regularity,  and  known  in  Koine  as  the  Aria  IH>iri<n 
and  in  Venice  as  the  <in::i  if'i.  Annnling  to  trttilitimi,  tlie 
first  printi;^!  news-sheet  ap|>ean-il  at  Niirenilierg  in  U'lT,  hikI 
was  eallecl  tlie  tinztlte.  liut  no  ropy  is  extant.  In  X't'M  a 
news-slieet  was  nrinleil  in  the  same  i  ity.  of  whieh  there  wa-" 
a  copy  in  the  l.iliri  eollecl  ion.  with  a  <l>  s<  ri)<iion  in  the  cata- 
logue. This  sheet  wa-s  eiilitled  the  ,\Vi/»"  Zfitunri  ()\iH  ll>s- 
pfinirn  unit  Ittitirn.  I'lrie  /ell.  it  is  l.i  lirve  l,  priiile'l  a 
news-she.-t  inCologne  as  early  as  14!>tt,  <  iill.  ii  the  i'liromrh  ; 
and  in  mini  her,  the  Mr  mi  nx.t  (iaHo-Hf  lijii'itx,  wa-^  print- 
■  e<l  there.  Nune  HlH)  of  these  orrii'lonai  Hew -v-^luets,  all 
issued  iM'fore  1610.  are  iire4,Tveil  in  111  rai  ies. 

The  iiMueof  the  Frank fnrli  r  .Innrnn!  «  n  -  followed  thf  next 
year  1 1616)  by  thai  of  the  '/''i-hiril.^u.  nt  .Vntwerji; 

ami  ir>  1622  by  the  first  newspaj  i  r  in  tlie  l'.ni.'lish  langiiag(». 
The  Wreklty  Xt  wiM.  li«xnn  liv  S'Hthni.iel  Butter,  oil  ."May  '.'^l 
of  that  year.  Butter  is  iiientionpil  as  early  as  lt!l  1 .  iu'easion- 
ally  printing  a  news-slip,  and  in  ltt21  he  piililishe4l  one  or 
two  nnndx^rs  of  The  Cournnt  nr  Werkliij  .Wwx  fmm 
Fornin  I'art».  He  served  si-veral  of  the  nohility  and  gen- 
try a.s  a  gatherer  of  news,  winch  he  regularly  disj.atclie<l  in 
written  mmmunications  to  his  patron'-  in  the  country. 
This  system  of  manuscript  news-letters  in  England  did  not 
disap{)ear  with  the  estanlishment  of  printe<l  newspajvers. 
Tboee  who  insisted  most  on  precise  an«l  full  information 
•«ailinaed,  especially  in  th*  oounti7,  to  depend  more  or  lesi 
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upon  them  until  nearly  the  middle  of  tbs  tjchteenth 
tury.  The  first  daily  paper  in  England,  The  Daily  Courant, 

was  issued  in  1702.'and  the  first  penny  pa|HT,  The  Orange 
Potitman,  in  1709. 

Theophrasle  Kenandot  issued  t\w  Oazette  de  France,  the 
flrst  French  newspajwr.  on  .May  30,  1631.  The  Gazette,  with 
an  occasional  interruption,  has  be«Q  published  from  1881  to 
the  preaent  day.  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  tlie  world. 
Kenandot  was  a  physician  and  a  gossip,  and  became  one  of 
the  best-infomed  liien  of  his  day.  Like  Butter  in  England, 
he  wrote  newsK-ircuUn  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Gazette,  and,  like  Butter,  Iw  add  his  papers  in  the  streeu 
by  newslK)js  and  news  women,  who  were  known  as  "hawk- 
ers" and  "Mereury-wonien."  The  (iiuttle  WHS  under  tils 
patronage  and  control  of  Hiclielii'u.  The  flrst  daily  paper 
in  P'rancf,  the  Journal  de  Pari*  ou  I'oitlf  an  Soir,  at)jH*ared 
in  1777.  The  Journal  de  la  Ville  de  I\iri»  was  publiabeda 
century  earlier,  but  only  once  a  week,  with  the  aailyoecni^ 
rences  recortled  in  the  style  of  a  diary  of  erenta. 

The  I'oiil  orh  Inriken  Tidning  was'founded  in  1644astlis 
ofiitfiul  organ  of  Sweilen.  The  Jlaarlemnrhe  Courant  ap- 
jM<areil  in  16r)6.  The  SI.  I'eterslturg  Unzrllt  was  •■stablished 
in  1703,  and  print<Hl  under  the  authority  of  IVter  the  (treat, 
who  took  an  active  intere.st  in  its  management.  The  flrst 
Siianish  paper,  the  (laeeta  de  JIadrid,  apfwared  in  1704. 
Tnere  were  a  (iazette  and  a  Courant  in  .\nistenlam  in  1706. 
The  first  |ia{ier  in  India  was  is.sued  in  17KI,  and  the  first  in 
Turkey  was  printed  in  Smyrna  in  1H2T  Ity  M.  Blecque,  just 
a  century  after  the  introduction  of  printing  in  the  Otto- 
man empire.    It  was  calleil  the  Spertator  of  the  Ennt. 

A  chronological  list  of  a  number  of  the  earliest  newt* 
papars  of  Enrope  still  In  eiistaaoe  it  appended : 

NAMES.  Wlai«tHMHhiL 

Ftaakfi'ri  tiazette  (flrst  Tear  eansdloaraal).  WIS 

Oaxrtif  lie  Kranw   ISlll 

Leipxiff  Uiutrllf   IflOO 

Ixiudon  <i»jtetle   IBM 

st«inriir<i '  KnK  >  MereBQr   lOOS 

Edinlmri^h  r-'iiraat   ITiK 

Bostock  Oau'tlv   1710 

Newcaiitip  (EoK.)  CkNiraat  1711 

Lewis  (EnK.)  Mercury   1T18 

Hei  Kn  fiazette     ITUS 

Herliiiifslie  Tidentks.  .    1T-II» 

[.••ieeiiter  iF.n(;.i  Journal   IT3< 

I>iil>lln  Kreeman's  Journal   ItU 

Morrilai;  PoM  ii>iii<lon   ITTti 

Tl>e  TlniestLaadon)  ,   ims 

J  M.rnaldeaBMMs   vm 

Allk'i'nielBeZentaiif  I?M 

.\11  the  govenmu  iit^  of  Euro|ic  were  early  ri  prcM  .1  by 
newspaper  organs,  whirh  are  nil  easy  menus  of  eoinMiiini- 
calilig  orders  ill  council,  ^pl■c  llll  edicts.  priTlHliiMt  imis,  and 
laws  to  the  [fcople.  Tlif  Lnuihin  liiiZ'llr  was  the  firs;  of 
these;  it  was  established  in  l(i»!o,  and  is  still  puMi-hi-ij.  It 
was  originally  The  Oxford  tiiK,lh-.  I.r  Monilmr  I 'to  i  t rsel, 
Journal  Ofhn-!  il'  VKmjiire  Fninfuin.  was  slarli  'i  in  17^^^*; 
but  Louis  Napoleon  aliandoiietl  the  paper  in  IWil.  liecaiise 
it  w  u.>;  o\\  neil  by  private  iiidiv  iiiuiil-,  and  estalilisheil  an- 
other with  the  siiiijile  title  of  Juiirinil  (tffiritl  ill'  r Fill/lire 
Fniufiiin,  Italy  is  n  prcM  Uted  by  the  <,'ii::,lfii  nftirmlr  ; 
Spain,  liv  the  (iiirrfii  il>'  Moilrul.  and  Hus-^ia  by  tlie  J'ntni- 
li  I  .hull  HI  i  Vi/Htaik.  The  Innilide  Russf  vf  Si.  Petersburg 
WI1-.  t  he  ori^'aii  of  the  liiissinn  (ioveriiment  for  many  years. 
It  was  e-tiil  lislii'il  ill  IHK!  lo  niisi' a  fuiui  for  the  relief  of 
wouiiiieil  Niililjers.  Ku>sia  is  also  repre>en1e>l  in  Mmsscls  by 
Lf  .Vi.;-(/.  the  lillerances  of  w  llicb  arc  collsiilercil  s<  nii-ol1iciaL 
Aii'itria  i-^  oflicially  heard  through  the  (inzitti-  of  Vienna. 

(  (  iiiiiieni  as  an  accoiiipunimeiit  of  the  news,  and  j»ar- 
lieiiJarly  of  the  |mliticnl  news. iliil  not  licgin  in  England  un- 
til alM.ut  1704.  when  Swift.  lioliiit'lirok"'.  l»e  Foe.  and  others 
b,-:;aii  (MiliiK  nl  discii—ioii-i  in  various  news|mj'ers,  whi<  h  ulti- 
mately ileve|ope<l  into  till'  •'  lejxlers  ■■  and  "  ]iarM<,'r«plis  "  of  the 
present  day.  The  "eiiiiorial  "  a*-  an  essential  fealiirr  of  the 
newsfMiixT  did  not  n|i].ear  in  France  until  during  tlu'  Hevo- 
lution  of  17h5»:  in  (icrniany.  not  till  a  few  vears  later;  and 
elsewhere  in  Kiiro|i4-,  not  until  the  nineti'ent'li  century.  Edi- 
torial (lis<  ii--ion  hti>  rarely  been  l<)ng  conducted  anywhere 
else  with  what  woiihl  be  n  garded  ill  the  I'.  S.  as  legitimate 
anil  desiralile  freiiloiu,  excepting  in  (Jrcat  Britain  and  her 
coiotiic^.  (rrcut  jifogress  in  the^'  direct  ions,  however,  has 
I'ccii  maiie  during,'  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  France,  Italy.  |>«rts  of  Germany,  and  among  the  Scandi- 
navian rnees.  In  the  three  countries  in  which  the  news- 
paper devcloninent  has  been  greatest,  it  may  be  .said  that 
in  general  tiie  most  attention  has  l>een  given  in  Great 
Britain  to  editorial  disctiMioOt  in  Fnuioe  to  art,  the  dvaaHH 
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light  !;trnitur.>.  ^ms'sip.  an»l  /JTjti/^i;;?,  and  in  the  U.  S,  to 
new*. 

The  kaiiiitji  Kii|^'ii.->h  iiews|.(i|..  pi  hv  o1  Lnnflon, 

amoiiK  which  thi- most  ini|K>rt.ii;i  jik-  7V,r  Timti^.  Ihiily  Tri,- 
ffrapfi,  Slanilard,  Daihj  .Vn/.i,  Mitntimj  I'ukI.  .iml  Ihuh/ 
Chroiiirlr,  uU  rn..ruiiix  iliiili—- ;  Thi  J'n/I  M,iU  (hi.i  ttv  hikI 
Thf  St.  JariHS  M  hii.'lt-,  iifl.'nn -im;  li.'iiln-^  ;  nn<l  VVf-  <>>>- 
trritr,  b  SuikIji)  iii  w^papiT,  '/'A^  'I'nnn'  iiMS  \r.\\^  \'>-rn 
con.'*i<l»'rwl  the  intlinTii ml  nwi  i/i"tii,-iijli'  ni'ws|.iiiTr  iii 
Euroiw.  1 1  •iri'iihit  n  .11  I  ftir  viriir  IiiiK-  [iriihal  ilv  iiii.i  li  «l "  ivr 
60,flQU  coiilfg  dailyi  \v;is  hIT.'<'Ii'<1  Ijv  tin-  ^'nnvlh  uf  tin-  I'hi'ap 
presitnfli^rlhf  r  |iral  uf  lln  sf  Jitii;i-t«x  in  huiI  it<  mwu 
iwlhm'iiee  t<i  tli.-  Int'li  [iricc  uf  iiv,.[],>iirc  fiii-  ,i  l.in;;  nine  iifirr 

TtH  ciri'llllttloll  l>  lhinii,'!i(  to  lie  ln' In \v  ."iM.i K HI.  liiit  it  1-  still 

justly  wcii^nizc' I  11-.  till'  U'rtiiiiikj  jiiiirmil.  «h<l  its  julvrrt isuil: 
jMiIfi inupe  IS  «>ii.:irnii)iis,  'l'h.>  ini'sf  » iiiriv  nn  nlati  il  of  tli-- 
Clii'ii]!  [  iiipiTs  i>  77i<  l>inl>i  T>  l-'/rni/fi.  ell  ■■'rly  f- dli  i'.vim!  Lv  77if 
Sftn'iliir'l.  ■/'/(.  I  linhj  <'l<ni)i,,-l> ,  Hit  llmlij  \>irK:  wliilc 
Thr  \fijru\nti  I'lft.  wliK'h  '.v  us  unxrinuliy  »  lii^;fi-|ir:ci'ii  jmir- 
nat  of  'i'liry  i'mIiiii  ?s,  giving  i-s|ii><  ial  iitl<t>ntii>ti  Ui  .s^-i'iul  af- 
fairs, has,  suK  .■  rvshu'intf  its  jirii  i?  to  one  penny,  mm\''  uiy\A 
rtridt'S.  A  iiuuiIh-t  t>f  the  pri  N  lU'  lal  juiirrmls  in  (ircat  ilnt- 
lun  have  also  larp>  cirrulatious  auci  ^jn  at  uitlm  Mi  v. 

French  journalism  dfaU  less  with  tn  ws,  aii'l  m  insnT  in- 
Btanws  acorns  rcsful  in  drvi'liijoni;  cri  nf  jH'rimnn'nt 

prop.>rt!«>«.  Amoii^  tlw  lyjuliuv'  I'uris  joiirimls  aiv  L< 
Trm/f.  L'l  Franit\  [m  Prt*iu .  i.nci'  n  inilu'-r.'ii  \,y  (iirnnlin, 
Jjt  tSticle,  Lie  CnHMtitutionrir!.  to  whii  h  Saint  -  lii  UTC  was 
long  a  brilliant  oontrilmtor,  thr  \vin<  h  mjoyod  the 

scrrices  of  both  Giranlin  aini  l'n•VM^'-[•arfl■lol,  L,i  '.hasfiff, 
the  or^'nn  of  l 'l.  iiu-li's.  au.  and  hi  U-'iiul,! i.fut  Frmiriii-^,, 
onff  iilrntitli'il  witli  (iainln'tta,  l-'niiu-ii.  a  jMipiT  i  li\  otr.  I 
oJu'-tly  !<>  |wuai,'ra[>iis,  llu'  dnitna,  Paiis  ^'o^^iii,  and  u"'  niTiil 
llil|Ninoy,  iniidf  tlir  f.Ttunrof  its  r<  Hitiil.r,  V  il  Icim-ssant,  an<i 
iltlaiiii'^l  II  i'li-i  iilatioi)  irr.-nlly  larjcr  than  that  any  of  the 
pajiers  lieftire  ini'Ut;onrd.  Ir  now  ](n  srii|s  nUi.  w\\\.r  \'<A\t- 
ical  antl  literary  rntioiMu.  and  it  :s  j.'rn.  rally  rrad  \>\  tlir 
edufftlH  cla«-<-s  uf  all  [Kirtics.  I.,  a-Kihn^  i<  a  vi:.un;,'rr 
pji|"T,  siii'i  i-.-s(iilly  foil,  nviiii;  in  [lart  th<-  -iwni:  lines.  'I'lic 
most  Willi  lv  oireulrtted  liew.s(pa|i<'r  in  tin-  world  is  Lf  i'tttt 
J<,iini'i!.  whicli  ofton  prints)  mi  r  I.ikmmhk)  copies  ]H»r  day, 
■iold  III  live  centinjc*.  St-viT.al  lu  w s].;4j)er8  in  (u-riiiany,  al- 
tli'iiL'ti  hampered  by  the  n  si  rid  i  >iis  on  the  pr»»?(s,  have  at- 
tuiin'd  crcMt  proniinenor.  ir'lal'U  tin'  VnKitiKrIif  ^"ihmr;_  t\w 
S'lfil'l'  iif-rht  ,4 //./»■  f/i  f  (;( f /f,  1 1 'I  ni/,:\n-  \i  UI'  I'ri  ii.wi.^'-l,,-  ,;- 
nil'/,  t  iii  .  i/  -ii,'/A\\r  '  '">'»; lu-  (iii.y 't'  .and  ill*-  Jiiimitu  r-{- 

nrhf   ( 'urr^  .*j,tinilr  nt .     Ill  liu^sia  Ih' «  ^-l  pa|  lofS  ari'  not  pcriuit- 

t<'<l  to  dist'Uisj  jujhiieal  «iutj*! I  lis.  ail  1  II  riD'Hiiis  press  (t-n- 
.-iOt-Hhip  is  maintAineil.  Periodirals  .  nti  riiiL'  i  f  K^avitij;  t  h. 
empire  an*  fri»((iieti'ly  m'ifilatrd  or  d.  fiii  .  il  m  |i.'irt«  l>v  ihr 
autnoritirs.  'I'tic  JoKniiil  <!■  S'.  /:'t,  ,.^/,.ui  yi.  i^radll-hi'd  in 
IK'24,  is  H  s«'iiii-<iiHciiil  omin.  nnd  (he  yoitif  i  i  fmi/ii  (New 
'riinosi.  and  tin-  A  Liitist  News)  are  daily  |«pers 

of  lartri'  (  irriihilion.  In  Spain  frptMjom  nf  the  prt'sH  haf 
Ui't-M  (oh'rati'd  only  sitiof  ahi  lilt  Is.V,  'I'hi'  ino~i  mtlin  nlial 
pM{»^r<»  ar«'  thr  *  'orr.  y/j')ri</,  (if  l-^Hjmihi  and  thf  Jmpitr- 
ciiil,  ln»lh  in  Madrid.  H  illand  ha*  ir.anv  ni  W!<jm|M'r><  of 
note,  the  Ijest  known  l.riiii,'  the  Allanittme  IlnndilnNm) 
and  the  Couran{.i}t  Ainsii  idani.  (he  l/fifirUniJu-hf  <'"\iriiiii. 
and  tiip  .fmtrnni  <if  In  Il'i'/. .  iM  \rdfrliind<vhe  StiHiinfmM. 

[\.-  Sfiuil^-Cuur.titi .  i,{  Thv  Hapii'.  Till'  nicwt  wuh'ly 
kn.ovn  lu'wspap.T  if  I!fl>;iuin  \i  file  /uJ-'f,'  ndain'r.  Hfl<jf, 
«hii  h  from  »  ikhvs  p  int  of  view  is  on.,  uf  t|i>  niost  ini|Hir- 
tant  in  ICiirope:  next  are  the  dnurtm!  liriu  fllr*  and  (lie 
Kloilf  liflge.  In  Aiistriii  tlir  iiiu-.r  miViriiiin,  ncw^)>atH<rsi  i 
are  the  Xruf,  Freif  /*.•.  -«  uuii  itie  Sun  \Vi,,trr  TufflXttl.  \ 
The  prin<:i|»al  pii:i-r  of  S.m  len  i*  the  Slockliohn  /hitfMiid; 
of  Norway,  i>f  >i  )fiii-ij,  }ihhi,i ;  nf  I)en(nark.  rh,  .(  rh'ttptutli-rt 
of  ('(ipenliiiL'i-n  ;  ami  of  Italy,  t.hc  Smdo  of  Milan.  [ 

Till' old. -r  •.v^iiii::  it^u  iai  journal  i-H  thai  known  to  for- 
eiu'ii'---  .1^  •hr  /'■-'.I'lij  limtUr,  but  anion^  the  Chinese  a.s 
h't,,<j  I'll,,  or  Ml  ir  .j^ditaii  Aiin<iiin<  ernents.  The  exact  dale 
of  iiy  j-stalili-hiiu nt  is  not  ktioun,  but  it  is  inenlioned  aw 
tariy  »j*  ih..  p.  ri  d  K'ni-yiK-n  '71»-741).    It  U  issued  dailv. 

IS  priniiHi  rrujii  niu\ a;,;,,  w  I,.,,  |.,[„,and  eonsisl  >  of  tell  (ir 

twi  lve  leaves  of  tlint  brown  |>n|H:r(T|  by  3j  inches),  i^titclie^l 
wiMi  paper  iwine  in  pamphlet  form.' with  yellow  pH}ier 
iMv,  rs,  and  coutainr!  a  hrief  abstract  of  the  record  kept  bv 
the  inipenii.  ti  ii,-..  liu]d  i'  imdieiices,  pres<-ntHti"in*.  and  iin- 
Ju  riiil  nioveuieiiU.  the  llair,r~  <>f  th«-  nttieials  r>(i  palnfe  di'tv 
for  the  day,  etc.,  followed  hy  ,h  i  r,  r..,.  ripls.  nn  nionals 
from  tli«  proviiicial  governments  and  froui  the  censoratc, 
•Pfwd  cues,  oidkttiiBM  of  g^pointixwDtBt  piomotiiMUi  «tc. 


The  whole  mana^rement  of  the  Gnffh  is  in  thi  han<1«  f>f 
sixteen  post-otlii  iiils,  military  inambirins  uoiiiiiiati.l  In  niid 
represent ili({  li-^-  inanv  pr"Vitiee« and  rr^'ions.  w  in.  arc  i  harji  ij 
with  the  transinlssii  111  of  ulVn  ud  diH-unii-lits  and  '-i  .rr>.--piiii.|. 
enee  Ut  their  resj»ective  distriii».  'I'liiir  »<i-ritjes  auend 
d.iiiy  at  the  chancery  of  atatr  tind  i  o[>>  such  docuinenUi  a.v 
t  hi  f,'mnd  cmiuril  of  sitale  (see  (.'uOiii  may  »w  fit  to  pive  out 
for  piildii'.Ht ion.  An  siMin  as  printed,  copii-.-.  are  disfmiehrd 
to  till-  pri .viiii-i's,  whefie  estrai'ts  are  usuiiHy  juihlishi'd  locaJ- 
Iv  fur  more  i;i  rirr;il  i-imilat ion.  and  inmiv  pi  rsiii*  luaktfr 
hvi'lilii  11  111  bv  fiirnisliin;;  written  ropier  To  sijh^(  rilier*. 

M  odrrn  I  diine>e  iieiN  s]..u]H'rs  are  few  in  iiunii>er.  and  nr^ 
found  I  hiidlv  in  Hon;rki.iii<  and  the  I reat v-purl >.  >«  >r  rhl 
of  tin  s,-  are  owiU'd  unii  I'ondiicti-d  by  fon  iu'iu  rs,  and  ad  iirr 
the  ri'siilt  of  f«»reiifii  niUui  lu-i .  'i  lie  nio-.t  imiKiMani  hi* 
ilios,'  piildivhetl  at  ilongkou^'  (  aiitoii  I'J).  an<i  Shaiicliai 
oi  i>r  li.  <  tf  thejM'  the  Shin  I'tut  and  Ilii  J\io,  published  at 
Slianuliiii,  liaM'  it  lar;:e  circulation.  e\en  ill  the  interior, 

tli'iiiirh  [Mwlal  faeilities  are  (ira<  t  K  ail*  nO!l-exi."t(elit.  The 
ehief  fureifjii  pa|ier-  are  in  Kiij,di~h,  and  are  puljli^lied  at 
shanghai.  'l"he  iii<ril  important  are  '/Vr»  .\urt/i  f  '/nrci  //cr- 
«W,  The  r,!,stinl  K 

tlailies  are  issued  at  1  liint'konj; — the  l'rr\s,  the  MmL  uml 
the  Ti  ll  ijnijih.  and  several  I'orl ll^.•llese  pa[n  rs  al  Maeau. 

Ill  .Iaj>an.  Its  in  (diina.  vernacular  juurnali-in  date-  iii 
the  arrival  of  fonii;ners  in  tlie  coiililrv.  Tlie  tir^l 
nev*'s]>aper,  the  AiWuM  ^hiiuii<ht .  was  estatili-hed  hy  ii 
Seorehman,  .1.  U.  Hlack,  in  1H»2,  I'wenty  years  ^ati-r  ti;ir^ 
Were  Ols  iiewspapert  and  }»erio<lieals  m  JapaiieM-.  all  uwra  l 
iind  cundiirted  by  natives.  'Idle  nio>t  uitluelitlal  are  j'll- 
iished  at  Toklo,  the  ea|iitHl.  iiiid  include  bewde"  the  Kmtm- 
)Ki.  or  Onicial  (iii/.etie.  the  ShimfH)  and  Knkkm.  which 
are  semi-official,  the  .V/i I'-K'i  and  tlie  3'»ppo  leon-en ativ* i, 
the  MiMin-iii  Shimhun  ainl  tlie  )'iinii<iri  Shiinhuh  liU  rn  . 
the  Jtyu  and  the  .Vinkm  iraiiu  al  i,  the  A  i <•  A i - « jc/n  Shimtrvn 
(opjHtrtuiii-t  1.  iind  the  I  ho-i/n  S/itmhiiii  and  h'okumiil  Shim- 
hun  (iiideiiendeiil ).  Tlie  pre^s  law?  are  very  severe, and  »as- 
|H.ii>ions.  i.  oiitisi  at  loll-.,  iiii  [iris,  mrnent .  and  fines  »re  aliuc^l 
ditiiv  «icc(iritnce».  inde«il,  »  cn-iii inoii  is  fnij>ri»*o!inient  that 
•-onie  newspa|>ers  maintain  a  "  prisuu  editor. '  whuse  duly  is 
simply  to  go  to  jail  when  Ihf  pajier  \m-  been  c«.iivictf«i 
fwiihoiit  trinh  of  s-ane  press  utleiise.  'I'he  chief  foreipi 
papers  piiblishid  lit  l)ie  ; reaty-fiorts  are  in  Enclish.  The 
niii-t  iiiipoilaiit  iirt  th<  ./'f/wja  j/di/ i  w  eekly  and  ilailv),  the 
>riir,/ti  and  the  H^ruhl  oiailies  With  large  "  mail edi- 
tions, and  the  h'i>>>;  II, mid.  The  £«ho  dn  Japa»  (i» 
i''reiich)  i!<  piiblisiu  d  al  N'okoharna. 

I'he  most  remarkiiblc  field  for  new.s|«p<  r  enterprise  n:\  [ 
ne\vki>niH>r  Hterafiire  Ims  Iteen  the  I'.  S. :  and.  m  propor- 
tion !u  p.  ,pii!at  lull,  the  devi.lu[iiiielit  of  liew  »pa|iers  hai 
liei'ii  far  l;i  eater  lu  re  t  Iniii  anvw  here  else.  The  colonial  press 
tir-t  iij.iH-ared  ill  Ho-toii.  Ma-s..  in  KitKl.  Oi.  S«-pt. 45  of  th»t 
year  lienjaniin  Harris  ]iubli>lii  <i  ti  sheet  with  the  title  of 
P\tblifk  (heut  rftii'i-f  huth  Fun  iipi  uml  Diiiiittaltfk.  It  was 
the  ifitention  uf  tlie  p.ublisher  to  ijssuc  this  pnjM'r  once  a 

inonlh.  [l>  size  VMis  three  iiages  of  a  foldisl  sh,  et,  I'-.tviln: 
one  jijiu'e  lihiiik.  with  two  < uluinii*  to  a  pa^,'i'.  mid  eai  !i  jia^' 
was  iilioiil  11  by  7  inches.  TliC  ollort  faded,  h'.weV.T,  m 
euiiseijiieiice  uf  the  np|««!*iliiiii  of  the  proviucjtil  authuntii'Sr 
wdio  -uppies-ed  It  after  it*  first  issue.  The  only  copy  known 
to  be  extant  i-  un  f?le  in  the  «tste  paper  uttice  in  Ijondon.  A 
reprint  uf  Tht  l.umiiin  (htzrttr  was  is-ued  in  New  York  in 
whi<  h  rase  the  fic»!>  of  all  iiiiLK.rUiit  battle  in  Europ* 
lea^ling  to  the  I'luce  of  Kyswiek.  Thiswa-  d.  rn  l  y  W  .Uiam 
Itmdforfl  on  the  unler  f)f  ()"v.  Fletcher,  but  ii  was  nut  in- 
t.-nded  a-  a  reoiilar  newspaper.  Ill  general,  tlie  eulonis^s 
reln  d  iipuu  II  f-'w  Lunduii  liujien*.  received  by  vccctsiotikl 

\,  1-- ai  r  iviiii;  fruiii  Kn;;land.  for  news  from  Euroj^a-,  and 

on  ilie  goti.sii»?.  (4;  the  .  oiTei  -houM  >  for  local  intelligence. 
>ieanwhile,  John  (  ampliell,  the  |iostiuaster  of  Boston,  lie- 
came  a  news-ejit  hi  rer,  and  furnishi'd  the  New  Kngland 
governi«r!>  aii'l  .i  li  «  friends  with  periodical  news-let lerv  er 
circular*.  Tlu  se  led  on  Apr.  -M.  17ti-t.  to  the  publicutioti  oi 
Th-  \'  !h  i;  which haa  often  Ikm  h  called  the  first  news- 
paper priulcU  iu  AiUisrioik   This  is  Campbells  prwjioctua; 

AsTnnaKiiaaT. 

T>  is  N.  n.i  1,1-rt.  r  is  t.i  Ix  l■,^rltlr^ll^l  w..«-ltly  :  and  all  pCfMNWate- 
hHVf  mis  Hi>ust-!»,  l^ads.  Terieinetir*.  farm*,  Khip*.  Veiwela,  Ooool, 
WureHor  Mei-..|iatnlU.n, *c  n.  lie  s-.l.l  or  lei  or  S.-f  Vfinrs  Ki.'m  nwsr, 
or  (iiKxIji  Stoli-  ivr  lA'Xit  :  niuy  hine  the  sjoiie  iri-*-rleil  at  a  ItiMseimt'ir 
Rale,  fnmi  Twri«e  1VII<»  to  liive  Hhllllu^  and  Dol  exciwU . 
uiay  airr<-e  wMl  JallllOMni>bell  Poot  Maoter  of  Boston. 

pt-rMHia  1(1  TMnkOrCuuUr  maf  have  aaid  Newa-Lettt^r  erery 
Weak.  YmtIt.  «iwn  MMooiUa  Mniiii  «irBctaB  wiib  4tim 
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The y«w«-L«Hrr,u>  iU early  dnys,  was  8ometimt>8  printed  on 
m  9iRg\t)  sUvat.  fLK>lM.'ap  size,  but  oftoncir  on  a  half  sheet, 
with  two  fulumuii  un  uach  «ide.  It  went  out  of  existence 
when  the  Brilish  troops  evacuated  Boston  in  1770.  It  en- 
joyetl  a  niotiopilv  of  journaliKiu  in  America  for  fifteen 
years,  and  yvt  fmJa  circulation  of  only  vWO  copies.  In  171U 
William  linMiker  was  appointed  {>osttU2i8tcr  of  Boston  in  the 
plaoe  of  Campbell,  lUid  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty 
«b>>ul  The  Sue*- Litter  and  the  mails  the  new  postmaster 
thought  it  ex|K.'*lient  to  establish  another  newspajier.  On 
Dev.  21  of  ilmt  year  he  issue*!  The  Bonton  Gazette.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  shivt,  lidded  to  the  loss  of  office,  fired  the 
Uidiicnalion  of  ('ittnpbell,  and  thereupon  began  in  America 
a  "  war  of  editors  "  which  has  never  ceAsed. 

On  Dec.  22,  1719,  the  day  after  the  Crtuetle  appeared,  the 
fnitial  pa|NT  in  Philatlelphia.  The  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
was  issueil  by  Andrew  Briflford,  a  son  of  the  first  printer  in 
Peuii.'tvlvania.  .\  paper  that  attracted  more  attention  was 
The  .Vt«'  Englaiid  Couraat,  estaljlislied  by  James  Franklin 
Au^.  7.  1721.  Benjamin  Franklin  began  his  c«reer  as  a 
printer's  apprentice  on  this  paper.  The  Vourant  en-ateil  a 
aoDsation,  and  its  publisher  was  soon  in  difficulty.  Fir^t  it 
had  a  wordy  war  with  The  Newii-Letlrr.  Then  James 
Franklin  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially with  Cotton  and  Increaw  Mather,  and  tinallv  the  jour- 
nalist and  the  Government  officials  hiul  their  ilifferencos. 
The  communications  in  the  Cournnt  produced  so  much  talk 
and  scandal  in  the  quiet  town  of  Boston  that  its  publisher 
was  forbidden  to  issue  his  paper  except  under  very  arbitrary 
restrictions,  and  for  attempting  to  evade  these  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  On  Feb.  11.  1722,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  was  placed  in  charge  as  editor 
and  publisher,  and  he  remained  for  several  months  in  this 
position.  There  continued  to  be  the  same  independent 
spirit  in  the  management  of  the  paper,  and  its  troubles 
finally  induced  James  Franklin  to  abandon  its  publication. 
He  went  to  Newport,  U.  I.,  where  he  established  the  Gazette 
in  1732. 

The  next  paper  that  ap|ieuriHl  in  America  was  The  Xew 
York  Gazeile,  the  first  in  that  province.  It  was  published 
br  William  Bra«lft»rd.  and  the  first  number  wh.s  issued  on 
Oct.  2a.  1725.  In  1727  The  .Vew  L'ltglinul  Weekly  Journal 
was  pulilLshed  by  Samuel  Ktieelatul.  The  Mar\/!anri  Ga^ 
zette  also  apii»>«re<l  in  1?27,  the  first  in  that  col  niy.  It  was 
published  till  17:16.  and  revived  in  174S>.  In  1728  Benja- 
min Franklin  made  his  reappearance  as  a  journalist. 
Samuel  Keimer  had  starte*!  a  |>aper  in  that  year  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  named  Tiie  Vnirerml  Jii^ructur  in  all  the 
ArU  and  Seiencea,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin 
hail  contemplate«l  such  an  enterprise,  and  had  cimflded  his 
intentirm  tn  n  ffltuw-prinfer.  who  treacherously  infurtiunl 
KeimiT  lif  ttn-  |.lini.  hikI  the  Instructor  was  thi-  r^-MiU. 
Franklin,  in  oriier  to  prevent  the  success  of  Keimer's  jour- 
nal, immediately  bejpin  writing  "  several  amusing  pieces 
for  Bradford's  paper  frln*  .Htrrury],  under  the  title  of  Busy 
Body."  In  leKS  than  n  >  I'nr  Keimer  sold  his  paper,  with  it» 
ninety  subscrit>ers,  to  Franklin,  who  condensed  its  name  to 
Prntiaulmnia  Gazette,  and  nia«le  it  a  success.  On  Jan.  8, 
l-ni\.The  South  Carolina  UaseiU  was  imied,  the  flnt  in  that 
prnviiu  t.  It  was  printed  in  Cinilestoii,  and  lived  *  year, 
out  was  revived  in  1734. 

The  most  important  newspaper.  |M)litically,  in  early  colo- 
nial times  was  Ktartcd  in  New  York  in  173J1.  On  N'nv,  5 
of  thut  vcnr  .Iiihn  Peter  Zenger  issued  the  first  iiiiiuIj.t 
of  TTie  Iftw  York  Weekly  Journal.  It  was  a  rival  of  Bra<l- 
ford's  Gazelle  professionally  and  politicnlly,  and  /t^ngcr 
was  a  fearless  journalist,  "fhe  Journal  iiiwie  war  nn  ihn 
administration  of  Gov.  Cosby,  and  in  \1M  it.-  ohi.ir  was 
arn"!t*»d  for  libel  on  the  Government  and  thrown  into  prison, 
uiid  in  ihc  ho[M>  of  crushing  the  p»|K<r  tlie  authorities  kept 
him  iiiiji'  months  in  confinement.  In  spitu  of  the  iniprisitn- 
miMit  iif  its  editor,  the  Journal  continuol  to  appear  regu- 
larly :  and  on  Aug.  .j,  l~i,'>,  the  fj»s<>  was  brought  bffore  the 
court  for  trial.  It  was  the  fir^it  action  for  newspaper  libel 
on  Thr>  American  continent.  Zi-ngi^r  was  iwquit?)  rl,  rind  the 
viTilii  t  «as  greetcil  witd  iln  utiiiust  )-nthusiiiMn  Ijy  ini- 
iiit'iis.-  jiiiiliftjcf*.  Thf  I  )>;/!;(/, I  (htzettr,  the  lirst  in  that 
pniviin  i',  tiiiiili'  iis  ■■hhitt  in  W  illianisburg  in  1~1<5;  and  two 
uew.HfNipers  priiilr.l  in  lierman,  tlie  pioneers  iti  auy  foreign 
language  in  tin  V.  apn-'jinNl— one  in  (icrmantomi.  Pa., 
in  17:W,  and  tlir  i.tlu  r  in  Philadelphia  in  174;}. 

Most  ..f  iln  so  t  i)l.>iii;il  |Mt|K>rs  coiifineil  theni.-'i'lves  strictly 
to  the  tnercst  ineutiuu  of  the  news  of  the  dav.  U  auV 
opiniiOM  van  attcmd,  tiMj  wen  sutMeirienl  to  the  •aUion- 


ties.  The  Franklins  and  Zenger  were  the  excoptiotis.  and 
they  originated  and  practiced  that  independent  spirit  which 
was  infused  in  a  new  class  of  papers  that  apitcnred  subise- 

?uent  to  1745.  This  new  class  was  the  Revolutionary  jiresa. 
t  was  still  of  the  colonial  stump,  because  the  country  wa» 
yet  compose<l  of  colonies,  with  governors  appointed  to 
rule  over  them  bv  Great  Britain,  but  the  people  and  the  pres» 
had  become  restless,  more  self-reliant,  and  more  indH{)eiident 
of  the  colonial  authorities.  The  pioneer  was  The  hidrpend- 
enl  Advertiser,  issue<l  in  Boston  on  Jan.  4.  174M,  under  ths 
inspiration  of  Samuel  Adams.  One  of  its  contribulitrs  waa 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election, 
preached  a  sermon  strongly  advocating  the  republican  fomi 
tif  govenimeiit.  Oavid  Fowle,  the  printer  of  the  |>a|i«r.  hav- 
ing issued  a  pamphlet  which  severely  dcnouncfi!  *}h-  I«gis- 
lalure  for  certain  acts,  was  arrested  and  imjiriMinni.  Ha 
his  release  he  quitted  Boston  and  went  to  Portsmouth.  X.  II., 
where  he  slarleil  The  AVir  Uamptthire  Gazette  in  1756,  and 
the  young  |jatriots  of  the  Advertiser  had  to  bide  their  time. 
One  or  two  new  paiien*  appeared  in  Boston  ami  Ni  «  York, 
lutd  pfimphlets  were  issued  by  the  opponents  of  thctiovem- 
iiu'iii  ill  the  next  year;  but  the  real  organ  of  the  Hevolu- 
tiutiarv  party  made  its  upj)eurance  on  Apr.  7,  17.W,  It  was 
named  The  lioston  Gazette  and  Country  Genllemnn,  and 
all  the  vigorous  writers  for  77u  Independent  Adi'erti»rr  i>on- 
triinited  to  its  columns.  The  Newport  (R.  I.)  Mercury  was 
established  on  June  12,  1758,  by  James  Franklin,  a  nephew 
of  Beniamin  Franklin.  The  press  on  which  the  elder  James 
Franklin  and  his  brother  Benjamin  so  often  worki>l  iti  Bos- 
ton remained  in  the  jlfereiify  office  for  100  ji  juk.  It  was 
then  presented  to  the  Massrichuwtls  Charitable  Mci'hanics' 
Ass  .(  lation.  On  Feb.  16.  IT')!),  the  old  Gazette  of  Williora 
Bra<lford  was  revived,  and  afterward  immortalize<l  by  Fre- 
neau.  On  Oct.  29,  1764,  The  Connecticut  Courant  was  is- 
sued in  Hartford,  and  is  still  published  there  as  a  weekly. 

In  opposing  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  the  patriotic  uew»- 
papers  hud  n  [rnuligious  influence  on  the  colonists.  The 
Maryland  (i'lzrlte,  Newport  J^*rciiry,  and  many  other 
papers  printed  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  against  it.  and  several  suspended  publication  in 
consequence  of  the  act^ — notably  7%e  Penntn/lvania  Journal 
and  Weekly  Advertiser.  In  1786  a  second  Gazette  appeareti 
in  Williamsburg,  printed  by  William  Rind.  The  first  print- 
ed statement  of  the  wloptiim  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1776,  was  made  in  the  Gazelle  on  the 
10th  of  that  month,  and  the  d<x:ument  in  full  appeared  in 
the  same  papfr  on  the  261  h.  On  May  29,  1767,  The  New 
York  Jviiniiil.  irr  General  Advertiser,  was  brought  out 
under  the  inspiration  of  George  Clinton  and  Philip  Schuyler. 
It  was  a  revival  of  Zengi^r's  poiier,  and  was  edited  by  Alex- 
ander McDougall.  Alexander  Hamilton,  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  a  clever  ccmtributor  to  its  columns. 

Opjinsitc  in  political  sentiment  to  these  patriot  journals 
was  /'/ir  liininl  Gazetteer,  which  was  established  in  New 
York  in  1762  by  James  Itivington.  The  leading  contribu- 
tors to  the  Gazetteer  were  Attorney-General  .Seaburj-,  Myles 
Cooper,  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  the 
Rev.  John  V'aniill,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler.  Major 
Andre  also  wrote  for  the  papier,  and  his  well-known  satire. 
The  Cow  Chiute,  apjM-ared  in  the  Gazelterr  on  the  very  day 
of  his  capture.  It  was  subst-quently  called  Riringlon'a  lioyat 
Gazette,  with  the  n>yal  arms  over  the  office  d<M>r.  It  was 
an  ably  conducte«l  iiewsjiajwr.  Its  office  wos  twice  mobbed 
for  itjj  real  for  the  crown — once  by  the  .Sons  of  LilHrrty,  and 
once  by  a  party  of  Conne<-ticut  militia.  After  eujt)ying 
royal  favor  for  many  years,  Rivington,  in  1782,  who  then 
saw  the  "end  of  tliing.s"  sha;>e*l  hi?  mnrsp  to  iri*'pt  coining 
events.  The  title  Hoyal  wns  liriipiM  (1,  liii'l  tln'  pajx  r  wiia 
afterward  known  as  liivinijton'a  Sew  York  Gazette  and 
rniversul  Adi^rti^er.  and  the  royal  arms  were  removed 
from  over  the  (hH>r  of  the  office.  The  circulation  of  tiio 
Gazelle  reachitl,  in  its  best  days,  the  large  number  of  3,000. 
Another  organ  of  the  crown  was  started  in  Boston  in  1767. 
It  was  The  Chronicle,  and  the  handsomest  journal,  typo- 
graphically, published  in  thi»  colonies.  It  exhibiteil  great 
pretensions  to  literature.  Jnhii  M>  in.  one  of  its  publishers, 
assisted  by  a  pr»vRevoluti*mary  wit  of  Boston  name^l  Joseph 
Green,  and  a  f«'w  i  tUers,  wa-s  very  severe  on  the  Whigs  of 
ihnoc  days,  but  popular  sentiment  became  so  iuimit^I  to 
hini  tbiit  he  was  (H)iTit>elletl  to  stop  the  publloitiaa  of  3%e 
Chronicle  and  leave  the  cimiitry. 

The  MnxMchHKettM  Si'i/.  '  i  jiiciilated  on  an  eniiii'  in  w 
plan, "  was  the  next  tufluejitiolly  patriotic  paper  started  in 
th«  oolooiss.  It!  txA  niunbar  omm  oat  in  Jnlj,  177U,  under 
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the  auspices  of  !*a!nh  Thoma*,  the  author  of  thf  fUnhtrynf 
Printing  in  tin-  I  infed  Stnlt».  It  was  u  ]«  w.  r  with  t)ii' 
people,  and  fariy  ui  1771  urjfed  a  recourse  tt>  arms.  On  Iht; 
nigfit  of  Apr.  IM.  1775. \he  material  of  the  Spy  was  tonveyvii 
across  the  t'harlet*  river  and  earritnl  to  \Vorf'e<ter.  where  the 
paper  was  ever  afterward  printc<l.  and  wh<  n'  ii  )-ii  rw  kin'wn 
as  The  Worrmtrr  Spy.  On  May  3.  1775.  it  lirst  ap|>eared 
there  with  the  motto  in  large  type:  "Americans!  I.iherty 
or  I)enth!  J<titi  or  I>ie:"  The  (Joveninient,  to  stem  this 
reTolutionary  tidi-  after  the  8US))ension  of  Thr  Chronicle,  rv- 
sortetl  to  the'ohl  Xewn-LcHitr,  which  wa.'*  then  known  as  The 
J/dtmrhuKrlU  (fazette  nud  Weekly  Sewg-Lvtter. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Ilevniution  eight  newsp«|ierH  wen- 
Marteil — four  "in  Philadelphia,  where  ThomaH  I'aiiie  and 
f'iiilij'  Freneau  lived  and  wrote.  The  f\r<  n*wi\m\wr  in 
N.-w  .li-nw^v.  the  Onzette,  was  iwue*;  '  ri  \i-r.  :t.  1TT7;  the 
first  in  .Ml.s»i!«<ippi  Territory  appetin'd  in  1T7'.».  u  I'ioneer 
among  the  piotioiTs;  and  in  1781  tin  lir--t.  Thr  (,:i:t<lte  or 
(Srrrn  Miinninin  Po*t  Boy,  was  imlilished  in  \"ermont. 
Korty-iiiiif  ii'  w-.i»apers  were  established  in  the  colonies  from 
174''i'to  1  (H;J.  but  of  all  those  publit'al  i"Ti«  n"t  nnjwareil 
•laily.  While  New  York  was  oecupi-  il  *iy  liif  Ilrii:^li  irnops 
four  |(a|>ers  were  published  there,  and  m\  arniuLr-  Mi^  tii  w.is 
made  in  their  davs  of  publication  bv  whii  tiihf  |iiil)l;r  liii<l 
a  ncwAijafjer  each  day.  The  first  chtily  |ka|>er  in  America 
was  not  issued  till  1784.  It  was  TTir  American  Daily  Ad- 
ver({Mf:r,  and  was  published  in  Philadelphia  hy  ('Invimoln, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  re|iortin^'  "ri  r,.:i!in.  n;. 
Of  the  63  newspapers  which  had  i>ven  K(art«d  iu  America 
from  1690  to  1783,  only  4:^  were  in  exittCDOd  oa  the  oODOlu- 
Bion  of  {Hwc  with  (Jreat  Britain. 

When  the  I  iii-tinition  went  into  oi)eration  in  ITNi)  there 
wen^  printed  in  each  wc«?k,  in  the  I  .  ri.pi««s  of 

newspai>er8.  Many  foreign  w^ritersi'f  nliiln y  w.Tr  imploywl 
bv  both  th>>  gn'ut  political  parties  on  the  press.  an<i  many 
oi  th.-  i"'htical  chiefs  wrote  for  the  journals.  There  were 
few  or  no  regular  e<litf>ri«l  artic|i»<i.  t»it  the  tf'pi'-s  of  the 
day  were  warmly  discs i^-t-il  in  1 1 unnnuin  iil  -n-  i>\  cr  iil  1  ^t>ri-- 
iif  sSsrnatnres.  Most  of  the  foreign  wii'i  rs  w.  it  [Kflnii  al 
exilo,  mill  they  naturally  fell  into  the  rwnk-  .  f  iln  1)i  hm. 
cratsand  wrote  for  the  pa|>er»of  th»t  [>iirty.  ~in>ngly  againsi 
Great  Dritaiiiand  in  favor  of  ai<linu  i-'  jinlilic  nn  Kranc-e:  and 
thev  were  very  severe  on  the  R'lininihiniUons  f»f  Wji^hinglon 
amf  Adams.  One  of  these  tiM|i,  r-,  The  Snttnwil  (iazefie, 
was  established  in  Phila<lel[im»  in  Oct.,  1791,  I'v  I'hilij.  Vtv- 
neau  while  n  clerk  under  Jefferson  in  the  Stale  I».  |inrrin.  i;t. 
Jefferson  placed  a  high  e«itimatoon  his  s<>rvices  «»  a  jour- 
nalist. The  (uiietle  was  publishwl  till  17!»3.  In  17»7  Fre- 
ncttM  "startc"!  The  Time  Ihere  in  New  York,  which  was  after- 
wurii  i'ili;,  il  by  Matthew  I,.  Davis,  ;iiul  sulweiiuently  by 
Jotin  I>nly  Hnrk.  "lie  of  the  rtiiti>'i  Irishmen.  Two  influ- 
enti.-il  jduniiils  Were  esl  .'itili^licil  in  1T!»'t;  The  Snr  Enijliittd 
PaHadmm  iu  lJ<«lon.  and  The  Miiterm  (nfterward  anil  still 
known  as  The  Commerrinl  Advertixfr)  in  Ne  A  N Drk.  Noah 
Webster,  the  lexic<»graplier.  pn-viously  a  lawyer  in  Hart- 
ford, was  induceil  to  take  charg<>  of  11)4"  latter,  and  tliert-- 
by  strengthen  the  K<'<!eral  party,  William  h.  Stone  was 
suiisecpiently  and  U;t  ni;iny  year'«  its  editor.  It  wuh  after- 
ward conducted  iiy  Tinirlow  Wee«l,  «n<l  Iw*  "iji^e  had  a 
variety  of  chatip's  in  editors  ftn'l  |.Mliri.  ..  h  i In' <ildc>it 
pfi|ier  in  New  V>rk.  The  I'titf'hl^'tifi  \yn<  itii  re.  l  wnh  T/if 
li.ntiiii   Adivrtinrr.     Tlh-   iieu  sj  'iiiir   annieFiil  the 

ni  -.1  Httention  in  the  latter  [ifiri  i.f  the  eiglitceiilh  and  the 
early  pfirt  of  the  nii»'|e<int !i  eelit-iry  were  The  Aurorn  in 
I'liil'iiiel^diia  ami  The  Errmny  I'tiitl  and -lM*-rrV(i?i  ('<ti'fii 
in  N'l  A'  Viirk.  Thf  Aurora  wasenliteil  by  IVeujam  n  I'r.mk- 
lin  linche,  n  gniud-*i'n  of  Beiijatiiin  Franklin,  till  ITlt^,  and 
then  pas-vnl  lunlcr  the  etlittin.il  r-.irr  <  f  W  ilh  .rn  r)uHiie,  who 
had  bec-iime  very  much  < ml  ii  ir|.  ii  .li.-.iinst  dreat  Hritnin. 
It  was  a  )ieiwerful  ortmi  i  f  .1.  rf  i-i-n  -.  The  Kifniiia  I'nnt 
was  '^larte<l  on  Nov.  It},  and  \>im-  ,«tn>ngly  Federal  in  its 
jmlitics.  -Mexander  llnniiltein,  Jiihn  Jay,  and  their  friends 
established  it,  and  placed  Williani  (IV.jeirs'in  in  the  cdilurial 
chair,  where  he  remained  for  nearh  tliuiv  yeiti-s,  and  wft.s 
succccdei)  by  William  Leirsett  and  William  ('ulli  ii  Bryant. 
The  Amerirnn  CitiZ'-n  wii»  a  <''intinunf  ion  of  Th>-  Xnc  York 
JiiuriKil  and  Argus.  Jaine!>  Clieethum  became  its  (><iilnr  in 
I'^iil .  ;ind  acted  with  that  portinii  of  the  I)eriii>f'r«tie  party 
of  wliich  the  Clint^tns  were  leailcrs.  The  bitterness  tif  thiM' 
three  journals  kept  up  the  i><)liticjil  excitement  iu  New  York 
to  a  high  pitch  and  for  a  long  time,  .-\nother  Democratic 
pa|K'r  was  isi-iied  in  New  Ye.rk  in  1H03  by  the  friend*  of 
Aanm  Burr,  ia  oppositioa  lo  the  L'Hizen.  It  was  Thr  Morn- 
ing Chrainde,  Mid  edited  by  Dr.  Peter  Irving.  Waehiag- 


tnn  Irving  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer  in  Tkt 
<  ■hrunictt.  <iver  t!ie  -i-natlM»  «f  "JoniCluUI  Oldatfle."  It 

ceased  lo  exist  in  1805. 

With  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Northwest,  the 

necessilv  nf  new>;itjip»^r<i  tx'canic  evident,  and  cm  Nov,  9, 
ITWJ,  Th'  t 'f  nf  I  fff!  Iff  fh'  y  firi  ft  tit'Hiem  TV  m7//ry  was  found- 
ed in  C'mcintiaii  by  U  liiiain  Maxwell,  the  first  m'wspa|ier 
and  the  first  print ing-ollice  beyond  the  Ohio.  Nathaniel 
Willis,  an  old  l^>ston  printer,  sinrted  Tha-  Scioto  (iuzetle  in 
Chillicothe  iu  17VC,  and  ir*  I7!i1i  Th,  W'.  ^i,  m  Spy  und  Ham- 
ilton Oazftte  was  issued.  .Singular  as  it  may  soi'm,  some  of 
thes*'  newsj)«pers  apjieuri-il  in  advance  of  any  in  Central  or 
Western  New  Y^rk,  The  Otntgo  Herald,  or  Wrjiiem  .id- 
ivrti»er.  «,h-  iln  lirst  newspaper  printed  in  (Vntral  New 
York,  il  aiipeared  (18  by  21  inches  in  size,  each  of  the 
four  printeil  pages  being  ft  bv  15^  inches)  a;  i  -  .-rstuwij 
Apr.  ft,  17!**.  !in(l  WB<  cnntinued  until  1821.  Kiihu  Phitihev 
w«-  it>  fi  uniji  r,  eiliti>r.  und  the  pioni'er  journalist  in  that 
stH'tioij  nf  [tie  i  i  iintry.  Wjllijitn  L.  Stone,  Thurlow  Wml, 
and  otlier  ili-t  in^-ni^lieil  j(inrriM;i>l-~.  worked  at  the  <-aM- in 
his  olTice,  ami  J.  Feiiiinnre  Coiier  often  "set  tyj»e"  there 
for  amusement, anil  he  <ieM  ri!ieil  in  The  Pioueen  the  j>rint- 
!ng-«'stablisbn)eiii  nf  tii.'  Herald  in  its  days  of  infanev. 

The  Richiiiuuil  A  '.'/ii  (J i?r, edited  for  forty  years  by  "fhomas 
Hitchie,  Ktarttxt  on  May  0.  1804,  l>ecame  a  lea<iing  and  |m>w- 
erful  organ  of  public  r>pinion  for  half  ti  t  entury.  Among 
other  prominent  journals  that  appeared  at  that  time  was  The 
Albany  liegiider,  establi.shcd  in  lt<03  or  1804,  an  influential 
|>a|>er,  esi>eciallv  under  the  care  "f  Snlnnwi!  S<-nthwick,  who 
was  its  chief  etlitor  in  1808,  In  tin-  i.sertlirnw- of  faitions 
it  succuinlied  to  The  Afhnni/  ,-tt,/"«.  wliieh  wil«.  started  in 
1813,  and  nnmrif^e.l  w  itli  aluliry  ttnil  .-kill  liy  K-iwiu  Cms- 
well  till  the  defeat  uf  Mmlin  Van  Bureu  ui  1H40.  It  wss 
the  mouthpiece  of  (he  .Mlnuiy  Hegency,  as  the  Ent/uirer 
was  of  the  Hichmiuid  Junta.  Another  pa|ier  of  note  was 
The  Hudnim  Halance,  a  lea^ling  Federal  paper  in  1804.  ed- 
iteil  by  Harry  Croswell.  It  ha<l  to  carry  on  the  contest 
HL^'jiinsf  the  DeiuiH-ratic  organs  with  The  f'ummerrinl  Adrer- 
^  ■w'rand  The  A,'tr»if'»i7  ^Vi«/ of  New  York.  New  party  jiaf^rs 
e  inlinuisl  t<-  maki'  ihi  ir  ,'ni[H»arBiK"e,  and  were  at  that  time 
mostly  DeniiKTBtic.  They  grew  out  of  the  trouldes  and 
jealoii.sies  of  the  part v-leiulers.  After  the  death  of  Cheet- 
naiti.  the  Tammany  I  fall  Democrats  set  up  a  pa|ter  named 
7'v  .\'ili<'nal  Advocate.  Henry  Wheaton  was  its  editor  for 
a  nuniiier  of  vears.  It  then  pji'si-*!  int"  the  hmul:^  of  Mor- 
dccai  .Mauasseh  Noali :  James  (f  iiimi  Uenneit  wn^  ulso  one 
of  its  editors.  Other  influential  fmrtv  tmpers  of  that  |)erio<l 
were  The  IWthvid  (Me,)  A  rgnn.  establisVd  in  1803.  The  .Vcw 
Hnmpghire  I'alri't'in  Concfinl  in  180H.  The  J/artf'trd  (Cmn.) 
Timen  in  1817,  Th,  i  /.■irlenttm  (S.  V.)  Mercury  in  |S,>-,'.  The 
fllohe  in  Washingloii,  and  The  hinf  in  Bost<in  in  IXil,  the 
.Ximhrille  (Tenn.)  I'nion,  ari  l  77,.  <  '.'i<mfrn<i  (O.)  Statrsmnn. 
The  newspajH-rs  in  opfHi^itinn  ;i  liir.-e  (i"rlii'H  "f  t hi-' time, 
although  some  of  thew  «ere  i  ri'.;:iinlly  I 'eim •enil  le.  were 
The  Xatiorml  Intelliyrno  r.  i^»t|e<l  tn  W  a-hin^'I  •  m  in  ]  7'.(9- 
1800  ;  7V(r  /Wrf/»«rr  (K.  1.1  .AM,r;/,7f.  e-t,iiilisii,  ,1  in  Is-,»0: 
The  lUmton  Courier,  starleil  \'\  ,h>-.';ih  Tinker  Hnekin;.'lmin 
in  1824;  The  Hirhmornl  \  \  A.  iyin,;.  m  l^^Jti:  77..  .\,  u  York 
Courier  ami  Htttjtiir'  r.  u\  IS^'JT:  Th'  AUmn'i  f.'iriiini;  J/ur- 
ntti,  orijjniiillv  e^i ,il  i| ivli.-ii  l,y  'Pliiirli  w  W  ee.!  a>  (tn  .\t3ti- 
Mas4>nic  organ  in  V'A.  I, d, umii'I'  \  \\\ .)  ■/mirndl.  t\r<*. 

issuer!  in  IKtl.  and  I'ilili'.l  fur  Iliirty  year*  \'\  (ie.iruTi'  1'- 
Pretitice;  The  /ioxtoi,  .1 //r/.v, -t.irted 'l>y  .Ii.hii  11.  ICa-lhiiru 
and  the  Webster  Willi:*  m  l^iiJ;  all'!  77n  A  ' ir  )'iiri.  Kl- 
pre>u>.  up  by  the  (  lay  Wines  in  ls:!(».  Thes*-  joiinials 
repn>w'Uted  the  Niili.inal  l{e|inlilirari  nnil  Whig  |iarl ios.  and 
miulc  their  mark  "ii  the  pa;/):-,  of  jioluiiiil  hi-*tory  ;  but  they 
were  not  loiiflne  l  hIi  illi  t  i  politics.  With  t!ie  [.rr  gresSdf 
the  country,  and  with  'he  ili>eu«!!!ons  rf  the  j^Teiii  .jtie<tions 
that  came  up  U-forc  the  pe,  ,],le,  tliey  exininih-d  their  field 
of  discussion  and  enlargeil  linir  i  ullei  timi-  ,,1  new*.  K»- 
[wcially  in  New  York,  in  onler  t.)  (ilitmn  laree  ein  tjhiti..ns. 
cfliirfx  wen-  nmde  to  ncqiiirc  the  enrlies!  m-w.^  m  a  lvunei'  of 
oiie  iiiii.rl.i.  M.iie  utteiiiiiiii  wa^  di'vi.teil  til  e. annier>ial 
and  fori  i,^-'!  inr' Ihgence,  and  lliey  iM-eunn  laree  H<lverti-ing 
m<Nliutn~.  iitticr  pajxTs  were  i-talili-heil  iluriut:  t Ili?  l^ing 
period  whirh  n  er>-  not  strictly  party  papers,  but  the  num- 
iH-r  was  snifili.  '  •iie  of  the  most  valuable  was  Ailt»'»  Week- 
ly Itegiitter,  wlii>  li  wfis  brought  ont  in  Baltimore  in  1811, 
and  continui  rl  till  I^Jn. 

The  '•  oriraiL- "  .-it  the  nntinnal  lapilal  were  an  imporiant 
feature  ■  f  :;m  piivty  j  ■arnalistn  nf  the  j)eriod.  The  first  of 
lljis  class  was  The  S^ational  Jntelliymeer  ami  Wa*kingtm 
Adverfiaer,  This  pipar  bed  been  nni»?ed  froai  Pbiuwri' 
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phi*,  when'  it  wa";  known  as  TTie  Independenl  Gazelieer,  on 
WA  removiil  of  lix'  seat  of  government  from  that  city. 
This  was  in  17S»J)-1S<K).  Thi?  I»te!!i/jrnrer,  then  owned  by 
Sftmuel  IlarrLsun  Smith,  becuiiu-  the  i<r;:uu  of  Jefferson.  In 
181(^18  it  )>as<«(i  into  the  hands  of  Ualcs  &  Seuton.  nnd 
these  jounialistts  intruducod  the  full  reporta  of  thu  (icl'iitt  s 
in  Confrr«8s.  Ou  the  ««lvent  of  Jackson  on  Mar.  4.  1H2», 
the  Intelligencer  0eit/ae*l  to  h«  the  organ  of  the  <  ii>v,-niinent, 
and  bccanie  that  of  t!ie  Whig  party,  and  The  Untied  States 
Telegraph,  edited  by  Duff  Green,  was  accepted  as  the  organ 
of  Jai  kson's  aiiministration ;  but  a  rupture  between  Presi- 
dent .Tiii  ksmn  and  Vice-President  Calhoun  caused  the  estab- 
lishment (in  1831)  of  The  Globe,  with  Francis  P.  Blair  and 
Amos  Ken<iall  a«  editors,  and  this  journal  became  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party,  continuing  till  the  advent  of  Har- 
rison in  1841,  when  the  InieUigeneer  resumed  its  old  posi- 
tion. The  early  death  of  Uarri^n,  throwing  the  Whig 
party  into  confusion,  led  John  Tyler  to  select  The  Madiso- 
ntan,  .s(«rte<i  in  1841,  to  bo  his  organ.  On  the  election  of 
James  K.  Polk  in  1844  The  Olobe  did  not  return  to  power 
with  it«  partv,  but  a  new  paper,  called  the  Union,  was  e»- 
tihtllrtwHL  vitli  Thomas  Ritchie  as  editor,  and  that  jounial 
became  tno  official  organ.  On  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor 
in  1848  a  new  paper  was  started  for  his  organ,  as  the  In- 
Ulligmt*r  favored  the  Webster  wing  of  the  Whig  fiarty. 
The  new  paper,  The  Republic,  was  e<lited  bv  Alexander  Bul- 
litt and  John  O.  Sargcant.  The  Xationai  Era  served  the 
Free-Soil  party  in  the  national  capital  from  1847,  and,  lie- 
sides  other  powerful  contributions  to  the  growing  anti- 
slavery  excitement,  first  pave  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Mrs. 
Stowc,  to  the  world,  W  hen  Fmnklin  !*ii*r('i«  cftiiif  into 
power  in  1853-53,  TTie  Union  resnmi'd  its  jiosiii,,n  «ith  the 
Government,  but  with  Gen.  Robert  Armst  rong  b.s  editor  and 
Caleb  Cushinp  mid  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson  a»  contributors,  and 
continual,  with  John  Auplet^n  (previou.sly  e<litor  of  The 
I\)rtland  Argus)  as  con<luctc>r,  through  the  atiniiniistration 
of  James  Buchnn«n.  The  Uni<m  the  last  of  the  offi- 
cial organs  at  ifn-  niiiianal  capital. 

The  llev.  John  Andn'ws- 1  sfalilislu  .1  in  Chlllicotlie,  0.,  the 
first  religious  newsjiap-  r  in  the  I  .  It  was  entitled  The 
Recorder,  and  'he  instial  uuiniier  was  i.«»ued  in  1814.  Na- 
thaniel Willis  tfiHiiLTlit  and  talked  of  such  an  enterprise  in 
Portland,  Me.,  in  l^i08,  but  did  not  nnN-ivc  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  carry  out  his  plans  till  1816.  On  Jan.  .S  of 
that  ye«r  he  is^siied  ttie  flnst  number  of  The  Boston  Recorder. 
Tht  Ainrrii-iin  Funnir  was  the  first  of  the  agricultural 
press.  It  was  published  in  Baltimore  by  .l  ihn  S.  Skinner, 
and  the  first  numlwr  appeared  on  Apr.  2,  IM^*.  Th"  Plough- 
hoy,  managed  by  Solomon  SuMhwirk.  follnwi  rl  in  1821,  and 
was  published  in  Alljuny.  TAc  Xf  tr  K>iif/<iiirl  Farmer  nvxt 
apfK»arwl  in  1         As  far  back  as  17»5  The  Bofilon 

Prirr.f  Cnrr'-iif  und  Misnne  Intelligeneer  was  publi.<<hed, 
but  in  Ik  few  y  nrs  it  became  a  political  newspaper;  and  the 
fii^t  xu'C'-Nsf'iil  Lommercial  paper  wag  Z%a  litm  Orlttm* 
J'netJi  Current,  established  in  1822. 

Up  tn  18*}  newspapers  in  the  C  S..  whi'ther  daily  or 
weekly,  were  distributca  almost  exf!usi\ .  ly  liy  snhscripti.iii, 
and  at  a  price  which,  considerinK  tlu-ir  nvA  tin-  uiiinuiit. 
of  reading-matter  they  pave,  would  wjv;  bn  id  lii^-h.  Their 
advertisi  rm  nt-?,  huwevtr.  were  cheap,  as  wn-.  nHtural,  eon- 
sideririi;  tiiut  the  <  iicuiations  were  small,  it  was  only  by 
IxTiiniirii:  nil  fiiinuiil  subscriljer  that  one  could  obtain  a  city 
paper  for  less  than  six  cents.  There  were  no  street  sales,  no 
news-stati'ls  or  iiews-ageneies,  and  but  small  sales  at  the 
offices.  No  jiaj-er  in  tlie  country  in  1835  circulaf**'!  over 
5,000  cojiies ;  vi  rv  few  over  half  tfint  number.  With  fill  the 
enterjirise  that  .f!imf!«  Wntson  Webb,  of  The  CffUi  if  r  and 
Uiifjiiiri  r.  nuil  \ln\i-  (iiul  Hal  lock,  of  The  Jouniti!  uf  ('(dii- 
meree,  of  New  York,  Jiinl  Richard  Houghton,  of  The  Boston 
<4/f<M.  displayi-ii  h<  t\n  fii  the  years  1830  and  1840  in  news- 
schooners  anil  |«)uy  e\(ir<  ■-->'».  rmt  one  of  (hew-  journals 
could  lioust  i)f  !i  Mit'seripl  ii  Ill-list  uf  over  "i.lNHl  liaraes. 

The  peiitiy  press  M 1 1 1 it;i»red  in  New  York  it.  1833.  The 
Monung  I'ti4  WHS  started  on  the  first  dav  ol  that  year. 
Homtio  Dav  i'l  Sli.:|>ard  was  the  eilitor.  ann  "Horace  Greeley 
and  Fninei-  \ .  Siorvy  were  the  print'  rs,  [t  was  first  soltl 
for  two  l  euts,  unci  then  for  one  cent.  In  liiree  weeks 't  was 
deiiil.  Oil  Scl.t,  :i,  IHIW.  The.  Sun  was  issued  l)y  Benjamin 
Day,  autl  soM  at  one  c-ent  fier  coi>y.  .\t  first  it  depended 
for  its  suci  (-<s  nri  lociil  news,  and  largely  on  piquant  jnilice 
reports.    It  vTHiliHilly  m  larire  circulation,  and  es- 

pmise^i  tile  I K-nic rat siiii'  ir:  jmii; k  v.  In  iNJj*  it  Was  re- 
organized, and  came  for  the  first  lime  under  the  direction 
«(  «  foidbU  p^tici^  editor,  Chailec  A.  Dim,  wbo  lud  en* 


joyed  large  experience  on  political  journals  and  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War.  Under  him  it  became  an  influential 
political  journal,  and  also  by  a  careful  i^lection  and  skill* 
ful  condensation  of  news  commended  itself  to  many  political 
op|ioncnts.  For  years  it  sold  from  120.000  to  140,000  copies 
dadv,  adhering  to  its  four-page  size  and  two-cent  price. 

Nearly  two  years  after  The  Sun  (on  May  6,  181^5),  another 
small,  cheap  paper.  The  AVir  York  Herald,  made  its  first 
ap|)earance,  edited  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  had  also 
enjoyed  large  previous  experience  on  other  journals.  With- 
in twenty  years  it  attained  a  circulation  of  36,000  copies, 
and  has  since  that  time  greatly  increa^l,  though  with  varv- 
inif  prices  and  success.  It  displayed  great  enterprise  in  t/to 
collection  of  news.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Ben- 
nett gradually  yieldetl  the  management  of  the  Herald  to 
his  only  son,  bearing  his  name,  who  on  his  father's  death 
succeeded  to  the  absolute  control.  The  son  made  a  liberal 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  large  fortune  left  him  in  ec|uipping 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Livingstone,  which,  besides  dis- 
covering the  African  explorer,  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  geographical  science.  He  also  fitted  out  a  generous 
but  unfortunate  Arctic  exploration  enterprise,  lie  gave 
great  attention  to  yachting,  coaching,  base-ball,  lawn  ten- 
nis, racing,  polo,  and  other  sports,  and  continued  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  making  the  most  energetic  and  far-reaching 
collection  of  all  manner  of  news  llkdj  to  Istentt  ft  miaMl* 
laneous  public  his  first  object. 

On  Apr.  10, 1841,  Horace  Greelev,  who  had  alria  ly  at- 
tained distinction  as  the  most  forcible  |iolitical  editor  then 
in  the  Whig  rank.s,  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Xev 
York  Tribune,  which  he  continual  to  conduct  until  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1872,  and  of  which  he  re- 
mained one  of  the  proprietors  until  his  death.  The  Tribune 
also  was  at  the  outset  a  {tenny  paper,  but  it  diffen^l  from 
tlie  other  cheap  journals  of  tfist  pcrirwl  in  giving  larger  at- 
tention to  iK)litias  literature,  aiirl  so.  iul  liiscussions.  Con- 
tributors to  its  columns  S4^t  forth  and  advocated  the  system 
of  Fourier.  It  encouraged  efforts  to  establish  communistio 
and  educational  associations.  It  gave  almost  the  first  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  KiM-hester  knockings  and  other  alleged 
manifestations  of  Spirituali-«ni :  if  prwsed  u}>on  workingmen 
the  a»ivanta^!«  of  co-operiiti<iii  Hiid  arliitmtion,  instead  of 
tradcs-utiionistn  strikes,  as  u  iiietdoii  for  securing  their 
bitit  interi'^ts ;  am!  it  lx>camo  the  rnost  (  (nispicuous  cham- 
pion of  the  warfare  through  pohtical  agencies  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery.  U  made  the  first  great  use  of  th«  .^tlantif. 
cables  for  transmitting  war  cnrrespondence.  It  traii'-lated 
the  famous  r  ij,!ior  dispatclii's  relating  to  alleged  ille<:iil  at- 
tempts by  Mr.  Tilden  s  partisans  to  secure  electoral  votes 
for  liitn  in  the  disputed  election  of  1876.  It  established 
and  has  conducted  for  many  y<nt^  the  pioneer  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  by  which  large  nunil  ers  of  ].r..ir  thildren  from  the 
most  destitute  portions  of  the  eily  are  taken  to  country 
hollies  for  a  two  W(S'ks"  va<  atioti  (luring'  the  stifling  heat  of 
pummer.  Tliis  is  of  e.s[ieeial  imjKjrlance  as  tb»>  f y[H!  of  nu- 
merous charitable  undertakings  by  other  ne«-tia[..  rs.  The 
Tribune  established,  within  a  few  numths  after  tin  tint  issue, 
regular  weekly  and  semi-weekly  e<Utions,  and  its  weekly  sooa 
became  the  most  widely  dn'ulate<!  polit  ical  journal  in  t  Ik-  U.S. 

7%e  S'ew  Yi'i-k  Tiirii.t  v,n^  esiiilili^ii<  (l  by  Henry  .1,  Kay- 
mond,  who  had  fonie  rly  becii  on  the  editorin!  staff  of  the 
Tribune,  in  Sept.,  IsTil.  It  was  tle>ii:tieil  to  fill  sulisiati- 
tially  the  same  field  with  tlie  Tnbuni:.  hut  in  a  tnon'  con- 
servative and  mo«lerate  wav.  1;  also  Iv^'aii  as  a  [Himy 
paper,  and  attained  success  almost  at  tJa-  outx  t.  Its  great- 
est reputation  was  achievwl  after  Gov.  Ru\ iiioini"-  <h  a'.h  liy 
•ts  vigorous  exjtosuro  of  the  Tweed  ririi;,  lu  whir  h  it  liis- 
jilayed  courage  and  pertinacity,  uini  fn m  wliich  it  ih  iiveil 
great  profit.  During  Gov.  Kayiiioinrs  life  ami  for  siitue 
years  afterward  it  was  Republican.  It  {j:ra<!i;Hlly  displayed 
free-tra<le  leanings,  in  1884  supported  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential ticket,  and  hMaince  fonnalljdBcland  ittelt « Deiao* 
rnifif  jfiurriMl. 

(In  .iune  1,  1S()(),  The  X  trYork  H'or/rf  was  esialilistiL-d  by 
a  niinil'er  of  n  liuious  u'.-iulemen,  for  the  piir]>osi-  of  liaving 
anews]>aiM  r  in  the  im-t ropolis  without  tie-  ]>olir,-  re[M-rta 
an<l  till'  iheatrieiti  ai'.verl ;sements  and  notiees  that  m  enpii'd 
so  nrieh  >|ifu'f  ill  •In-  otlier  city  journals,  and  witli  ,a  iii»- 
tiie  ilv  i  vaii„-i  li(  al  tone,  After  sjK'nding  a  large  sum  of 
nioiicv  this  idia  was  al)ancloneil,  and  the  World  )ia.sKed 
into  DciacjtTHiic  hands.  On  July  1,  1861,  the  World  and 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  were  uniteil.  It  ha«l  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle,  but  ai  lost  under  Joseph  Pulitser  at* 
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Th«  iieritid,  Tnlmnt,  iytfi.  Titms,  and  WnrSd  iil!  li.'rjiiiic 
large  <ju<»rto  or  uijirht-|i«tft'  (icw^iwipcrs.  i  lu'ir  s\>i>  ni  <if 
OolU*Hn£f  uews  i'xU>niU»il,  mill  tfn-  liilmr  iimi  cn.ih  um' 
s(i>\»ivl  u|"iii  it«  piv'jxiriit irii  iiiiTi'Jis.Ml,  tlu-  (■ricr  i^f  ull  of 
tlii'in  i  pt  The  Sun  Wits  ratsiil,  {irst  lo  ilin*f,  and  fltmlly, 
durui:;  iheciril  war,  to  four  cents.  They  also  one  after  on- 
otliiT  l»  sran  th"  iisue  nf  repilsr  Siintlay  etiition*,  for  whioh 
the  iiriro  w,is  tivc  r<jnt>.  tfj<-  Tri'nuu'  IiiIiil;  tin'  lali">t  U> 
yirl.l  til  ifii-  iiiiii'vntinri.  After  Mniic  Ihu  t uat inn^  thi-  Wurld 
hxfil  tlif  jirifo  lit  twii  rriils.  mill  wa>  f. illi i"l  in  fur  a 
tiiiiL-  by  the  Tim€4  liini /Arr/i''/.  Init  ihi-sc  nt  lirtii-il  Inii-r  tottic 
7V»AM«e"« price,  three  ci'iits.  All  tli'-<>  pii]irr^  nkn  ii'lvnnrcl 
again  to  nve  cents  tln'  [irioe  i.f  tln-ir  smi.hiy  jr.~ui-.  whii  li 
had  now  become  a  in«f:a/in.'  in  it-i  lf.  rMii^'niL:  liminiin^'  ;<> 
the  pressure  of  new«  ninl  Jlllvl•rllM■mlM.l•^  fruin  iweiily  Ui 
forty-eiftht  pfiires  fur  uaoh  issue.  Tti>'  nf  ihti  na]wr  in 
the  w<>ek-<iay  issues  was  alsi>  jjriuiually  iiicrwisetl.  It  is 
rnrely  ihnt  any  of  thest»  jiapi  rs  has  nowlessthan  ten  pn^fw, 
while  Iwtilrc,  fonrtwu,  aitd  sixteen  txiees  are  more  coniinon. 
This  Ki^at  increase  in  size  and  in  tlie  >|uanttly  of  re«<ling' 
matter  furnished  has  be^n  nmiie  pr.u  licHble  by  si'verwl 
caii5i's:  (1)  Tlmetiortii-m-  n-iiiii-r  i.  m  iiiihtMusi  of  the  paperon 
whieh  tliey  )ir(>  printed,  in  iJiT*  wliiu-  iiew^  print  f'.mt  from 
twelv.'  "o  1  hirteeii  («ntsa  pound ;  in  1894  it  r.nM  l>c  l)nu;:li) 
for  two  ittnl  1*  ijuart«ir  c<»nts,  Thi^  iinri.ilin  f  imi  in  um>sx 
of  the  pA{)«ni  of  machinery  f.  r  typ.  srttmi:.  which  can  1«- 
mailt)  to  rvdiiee  greatly  the  vml  of  c<»ii<pi  p>ii  inn.  i:!)  'Die  m- 
troiiuciioti  of  iiiif m irwl  printinff-machiiury,  by  wiucli  tho 
papers  :tr«>  printt.-'l.  (  lit.  paxfed.  foldwl  ami  touiiUil,  rwi^iy 
re>r  ileavery  by  a  sin^'le  maelum^  lu'edinK  only  three  oi)er»- 
torv.  lit  The  riitis  of  frum  -Jii.tXni  to  (il.OrtO  copip-i  per  flour. 
(4i  (ireat  r>MUietii;ns  in  ttie  co>t  nf  telckrriiphiiii;  bnth  nn  the 
Wean  oaliles  atnl  tiv  tSie  ib'tiie-tii'  lin.>s.  cr.u) .lis!  with  tllO 
sy^t.-iii  ,  if  leasing'  teleL;r«pli  lin>  s  hetue<'n  iliip' ircant  news- 
jjoiut-s  fur  an  inilividual  newspaper  or  n  fww  aiUioelatcs,  and 
the  liberal  u»'  of  lnntj-iii-tance  telephone  lines.  (U)  A  va^t 
increase  in  the  uurnber  <>f  ii.-vvs|)ajier  n>a<lers,  thus  ineri'iw*- 
ing  the  profit  both  nn  l  ireiilation  and  fmm  tiie  eoni^equont 
advertising.  Seventy  (■(jlutuiis  of  news  ami  editi.rial  oom- 
men'.  lpe-.iiles  riiHiiv  pages  of  ajlver<i>eiiienis.  ari'  nnw  often 
s<i]ii  I-ir  tw.i  tlifee  cents.  Xearlyiill  new;  is  now  n-ceived 
by  tele:,'ra[ih,  and  a  lar^e-  part  if  it  i«  specially  collw^ted  for 
each  pa|>er  by  it,s  own  corp-  nf  tnrre<pnii.leiit*.  The  ex- 
pens.',  for  the  collection  'if  city  news  Imse  aUn  immensely 
increa'sed  since  1860.  Where  el;^'!i'  or  ten  reti-irtera  former- 
ly servp<l  a  newsp<i|ier  it  now  often  lias  ^l\t^  tn  -ev.  nly. 
(Counting  "ca-suals"  and  "sp»'cial  ns-u'imieni  infii."  it  \» 
common  for  a  New  York  tie\s -.paper  1 1  the  tir^t  ■  l.'tss  to  have 
100  c)r  more  men  servijijc  uliiiust  every  niLrht  in  i"»  rifv  de- 
partment. The  wlitorial  dejwrtment  h  i-;  made  a  siiinlur  ad- 
vance, while  specialiistjs  are  retained  in  large  numtiers  for 
the  treatment  «f  Uhmiry,  Artiitie,  miuioal,  dmnatfo,  and 
other  tof>ics. 

Thi'  -anie  itieroase  in  Inbnr  and  c\].eiise  and  improvement 
in  tlif  follitjlion  of  new.*  which  Imvt-  t  ten  noted  in  the 

New  York  iwjiers.  esjiecially  since  lM6n.  may  1  lv..  rv,  d 

proj>ortionlhtely  throughout  the  press  of  the  ccuulry.  1  he 
^at  distances  in  the  I'.  the  excellent  telegraphic  serv- 
ice, and  the  facilities  allordvd  by  the  Tniled  and  the  Asso 
ciated  Pre^M  S  stimulute  the  growh  .  f  tir'-t  .  la--  ni-w.s- 
napers  in  etil  large  cities.  Thus  I'liilndelphia.  i  uM-innati. 
Chicago.  St.  Loui*.  New  (  irleans,  and  .■s.aii  I'rancisco  have 
come  to  pos.sos!i  -itrimg  una  i  nii-rprisiii^  jmirruiis,  many  of 
them  as  large  as.  or  larger  than,  the  New  York  papers,  and 
sometimes  condiieti-d  on  a  schIh  of  eqiiHl  cxpemlitun'.  In 
Chicago,  the  Tribnw,  Ilmild.  .Vrir/«,  Timrit.  and  Inler- 
Ocriin  are  of  this  clas.s;  in  St.  Louis.  Thr  (/lohe-Drmnrrnt 
and  /{'publir ;  in  Cincinnuti.  Thi-  ('omiiin-i-iiil-fnij'  f'r  and 
Knquirrr;  in  N'ew  Orlejuis,  The  Timmt-Ormoratt  anil  I'ifa- 
yun«:  and  in  Sim  Pcmomm,  the  Chroniek.  Sxtmitm. 
BulUtin.  and  /  V}//. 

A  large  niinilH-r  of  the  more  siibstunti.il  newspapers  now 
ereet  large  buildings  of  their  own  wherein  they  esliiblish 
their  inaeliiiiery  an<l  offices,  while  Iliev  ilerive  a  handsome 
incomi'  from  thnrent  of  the  ^lortioim  of  the  building  not  oc- 
cupied l»y  thernsclv.-s.  In  New  Yi>rk.  the  Trihutf  was  the 
first  to  const  met  a  laru'c  eleveii-story  flre-pr(H)f  biiililiiig  of 
this  clas-s.  It  has  siin  e  been  followed  liy  the  Timm,  M'lir/rf, 
and  some  others:  while  the  Ihrn/d.  adopting  a  different 
idea,  has  const  ructeil  a  largf  l>ut  kiw  building  in  the  heart  of 
the  u[>-town  anmsi'mcnt  an<l  nilvertising  quarter,  entindy  for 
its  own  use.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  '•oimlry  the 
leiiilin((  newspapers  now  own  buildings,  often  tiie  most  con- 
apisnom  in  toa  place,  Mcommodaljiig  many  tenants  aa  well 


I  as  ttjeins<  lves.  Kven  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  bnildinent  of 
I  T/ir  Sfin  Franrw)  Chronicle,  Ihirtlnnd  i" uooi.  aiat 
I  Srnltli  l''f.st-IriteUiyeM«r  are  of  the  most  approved  tnudeni. 
'  hit;!!,  tire  i>re...f  cUM,Mid«maogtheiiiaatpfoniinflntiBdieir 

rt'siH'etiv e  cities. 

The  periiMl  sinoo  the  i  ivil  war  has  Is'en  iiiark.-<l  also  by 
the  rapid  development  of  local  jonrn«li-tii  thnniijluim  the 
V .  S.    Ni'arly  every  city  of  IS.fKin  inlmliituiit-  must  have  its 

I  own  littily  pa}*r — often,  indeetl.  when  imi  half  thai  sue. 
Xearly  every  county-seat  must  have  it*  weekly  pajier,  and 

I  in  the  mope  populous  counties  sonte  villa^:!-  in  almost  every 
township  will  also  have  a  weekly  is-iii-.  An  immense  sii'»- 
tein  of  printing'  what  are  called  "  patent  mitsides"  for  such 
pap.er-  has  spriitii:  up.  under  which  t  wn  pat'e- of  news  and 
ll)i-cellanv  iire  editeil  and  prinle.l  at  sniiu-  central  offioie  for 
a  gri'al  mult  itude  of  sni.iiUer  |«iimt>.  t  he  1ml  f-]  .rintei)  -hoo» 
beiii^  then  forwanli-d  (o  the  »i'\eral  olTuew.  Ui  l>e  lilU'tl  out, 

'  iti  each,  with  the  local  news  and  editorial  comment  of  its 
own  liKiiliiv.  .Another  ecf«ni indi-al  dpvice  for  the  small 
cnunlry  pajM-r--  is  the  ii-.' of  what  Is  calied  "iilal.'  tnaltiT." 
Lat<"  lu'Wft,  c<<rre>pt)ndcni'e,  an.,1  iniscelhmy  likely  (»■  »:eti- 
erally  accvj)table  for  such  jsMis  r-  i-  put  ;n  tyjn-  ni  a  c  irnd 
ofHcc,  sav  in  New  York  or  ('lncai.'o,  and  steiiot^pc  pla'.^  ef 
it  are  then  made  and  sold  to  llie  <'<.untr\  piT--.  Thu-  ii 
country  pajs  r  often  j»re.'»eulA  to  tie  few  hundrvtl  rtjulers  f()ur 
jiau'e-  of  ui  tractive  reading  matter,  of  which  lesfthan  apags 
Inis  l»cen  prepare. I  and  |»ut  in  ty}ie  in  its  own  offlc*. 

The  h'uhj  Unij'Kic  of  Neu  S'.irk  is  hi  ln  ^.'d  lo  liave  been 
the  first  illiist  rati  .1  .daily  nfW^{ia(H>r  Hi  ilit-  world.  It  recu- 
larlv  printed  enijravings,  often  of  congiderahl.  in.  nt,  on 
four  of  its  .  i|dit  pages.  Its  systj^iu,  however,  proM  .i  t  -i  .-x- 
[tensive,  and  it  led  a  pn-iar!oiis  existence,  finally  dyin,- in 
1888.  Mi  Kiitinie  nmny  of  tin'  larger  daily  jtmrnal- cra  lu- 
ally  atloptcl  the  plan  of  illustrating  their  new-  .lii-urM 
with  poriraitA  of  the  h-iidiiig  person*  referred  t...  ami  tri;«! 
nroved  go  yiopular  that  the  system  wa-  lur;,'eh  e\f. mloi. 
Many  of  the  news|)«i)er8 established  art  d.  partin.  iits  u;  th.  ir 
offices.  Il.  Te  tliiy  accnmiilatcil  enortiiotis  eoll.xtii  ii^  of 
photographs  of  adn.kst  every  prominent  personal:.'  in  Amer- 
ica and  Kufope.  tnei.'thiT  with  en;.'ravini,--  of  ].uhlii  l.-,;ilii- 
ings.  and  e\(  r\  otli.'r  sj>ecifs  of  inforiiiaijoii  likely  u.  !«c' 
useful  111  .'nalihnc  ih.'in  suddenly  to  prodin  e  pic'ures  in 
illustration  of  any  n.  ws  article.  Various  nuvv  methods  of 
repnxlucing  photoixrapli-;  on  im  tal  and  then  transferring 
them  to  the  stert-oLv jit-  pagi,'*  were  introduced.  Skillful  ar- 
ti-ts  Wi  re  also  employed  to  attend  important  public  trkK 
conveiiti.  lis.  .sessions  of  Congress  and  of  the  I.^c^islatiirv, 
etc.,  and  to  make  spirited  sketches  of  th.'  pnnci]'al  spi  .ik.  rs 
and  th.  -iirrounding  scenes.  In  Ihi-  inftnn.  r  a  lar^e  jmin- 
t.er  of  le  wspaiK-rs  not  only  in  New  '^'ork  I'lit  in  tlie  other 
priiicipid  citie*  of  the  country  ure  liherally  illu-i  rati  .1  every 
day.  Tile  sy-t.  tn  has  also  In-cn  w  i/ed  iii«'ii  l>y  theofltces 
furnishiiij:  "  plat.'  matter"  to  country  [lapers,  iin.l  the  re- 
motest rural  w. .  klv  i  an  now  accompany  its  new-  .  f  ih. 
latest  iioiumaiinii  for  Governor  or  Congress  with  u  iH;inr:u[ 
of  the  can.li.late,  or  its  mention  of  the  latest  noteil  dealli. 
whether  of  firince.  or  president,  or  opera-singer,  with  a  loi- 
enil.h'  rcpres.  titiili.iii  of  the  fi'Mture-  of  the  d. ccfise*!.  IIIh.s- 
tnifeil  w.  eklii  -  ar.i  numerous,  and  some  of  iiiem  have  grest 
cin  ulai  Ion-.  Ilnrptr'n  Wrfklu  mid  Frank  being  the 

most  p.roiniiietit  m  New  York.  Comic  newsfmpers  wer*-  for 
a  I'UiL'  time  un-ui'c,--fiil  in  the  V.  S.,  but  -ince  IH80  several 
have  became  prolitable,  I*tick,  Judge,  m\i\  l.yu  (»»>ing  those 
best  known  in  New  York.  Of  clas»-pa|H-rs  tie  huuu*  is  le- 
gion; half  a  dozen  are  devoted  exclusively  to  liie  alTairs  of 
Wall  Si  reel,  K\cry  trade  has  its  own  organ,  and  often 
numerous  competing  organs.  The  growth  of  the  ndigioiis 
press  has  U'cti  inarkeii  bv  gr<'at  steadiness,  ami  many  of  the 
joiinials  bidonging  to  the  larger  UenoiuinaliuUit  are  among 
the  most  stabfe  and  mMearftoJiwwqMiper  properti««  in  the 
cimntry. 

An  estimate  of  tlie  number  (.f  m  wsp.i|M'rs  in  the  world  in 
tHin  showed  a  total  of  4l.(NM),.>f  wliich  24,(XX)  wen- publishetl 
in  Kuro[M'.  Till-  distribution  was  apprr)ximatelr  as  follows: 
The  r.  .S..  l-iMKI-  (Jermanv.  S/iW:  France.  4.100;  fireat 
Britain  and  'r»dand.  4.(KX) ;  Ausirin-Hun-arv.  ;i..'i(Kt:  Italy. 

,  1,4(K):  Siwvi.  RKt;  Uussia.  WK);  Swii zei  laud.'-I.W ;  Belgium. 

;  :«M):  lloll  md,  HOO.  Of  this  total  ^..^Nl  were  published  in 
the  Engiish  language,  T,.'54(0  in  the  (tennan.  6.H00  in  the 
Pn-neh,  l,«tO  in  the  Spanish,  and  l.-VX)  in  the  Italian,  In 

'  lSi»:{  the  Xfirtptip^-r  Prcfut  I}ir*rtory.  of  London,  gave  the 
iiumbei  of  newspa|>er-  in  ti  e  L  nited  Kingtlom  as  2.2ft8.  and 

,  of  magazincis  including  the  quarterly  reviews,  as  1,961 — A 

I  total  of  4td88  periodlcaia. 
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Th«  followf or  table,  fron  tbe  iliMrMM»  Newtpaper  Di- 
rtetory  for  1001.  shows  tlw  number  ud  inqumif  9i  ienu 
■of  iiew!ii)H|H-nt  Kiul  periodieab  in  the  U.  S.  end  in  Cenede: 


BTATZS. 


Alixoiui . . . 
Arkansas  . 

CaliXornis. 
Colorado.. 


Uvlaware.  


Florkl*. 

Hawaii 
Idaho 

llliii.'i" 
iDiliniia 


low*. 


Kfutucky   

lyiiuiKtaiia  

Maine  

Maryland  

MMMchuaetU 
MichiBM. 


MiiwHin. 
MontAtiA. . . 
Nebraska 
Nevada  . . 
New  Hampshire 
Kev  Jatwy  ... 
Wiiw  Merlon  ... 

HewYfwfc  

North  CaroUna 
North  I>akota. . 

Ohio  

<)kbibntna  

Oregon  

FMtaqrlTMii* . , 

FhlHppbiM  

PttKo  kIco  

Rll.-.1fl«liin'l 

Kouth  l>akota.. 

Tennet»f«  

Tezaii   

ViMh   

Vernioot  

Vlnrlnla  

WaMilnKton  

WeatVirxiiiia.. 

WItoonsiii  

'WyomioK  


Totala.  U.  8.. 
Cuba  


Brit  (  "lumbte 

llanitoba  

New  Brunawlck 

N.WTerrHoriw 

Nova  Scotia  

Otitarlo  

Prim-e  IiJM 
^lebec   

Totaia,  Canada 
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KeriMd  bj  Wbrilaw  Bulk 

New  Style  :  .S«e  Calexdak. 

Newt :  a  iiatno  applied  to  varions  small,  tailed  batrachi- 
ana  behm^ng  to  the  gviiora  Tritott,  Salnmandm.  etc..  Imt 
parti<-ularly  applicable  to  Triltm  rristnfus  of  Euroj.o.  Tht 
newts  have  vert icHlly  flattened  taiU.  aiiil  wmhp  haw  fli*hv 
ridgM  aloii;;  the  Iwk.  Th«y  freijufiii  iiii<  li.  s  arul  sliisrirish 
water  >;i-iiendl)r,  feeding  on  inaectsand  otberaninml  inat  tir. 
Th<>y  art)  haruiMaa,  allbough  they  an  popalarly  ri>.'iini>.'<l  a» 
venomoaa,  F.  A.  L. 

New  TlMOMa,  Wash. :  See  TxcnaA. 

New  Testament:  See  IJiulf.  Tin:. 

Newton:  thy  (si'ttlcil  in  1820.  mnrl.-  tin- fouiity-soat  in 
capital  of  .J(l^lM•r  co..  111.:  <ni  Itn'  Kniliiirnii  river, 
and  the  IVi.,  Dpo.  iiiul  Evans.  andUhe  Iinl.  iiiul  111.  rail- 
ways ;  I-IO  riul»"s  K.  X,  E,  of  St.  Ijoilis  atiil  S.  rtf  (_'lii('HC<.» 
(see  inajj  at  illtn.i!-.  ref.  8-0).  ll.  is  ii\  an  atrric  ull iiral,  cdal, 
anil  iii«iry  ri't'i""  :  H  is  .iteain  and  wuicr  jMiwcr  wiw,  lluiir, 
and  griat  uulis,  creamery,  and  canning  and  egg-vatie  fav- 


tories ;  and  eoBtdBi  6  drarehae,  public  adumb  with  mm* 
mar  and  high  grades,  a  high-school  library,  a  private  bank, 
and  8  weekly  papers.   Pop.  (IHtK))  1,428;  (1900)  1,680. 

Newton:  eity;  capital  of  .lH.s|H-r  l-d.,  la.  (f<ir  location  of 
count  V.  see  map  of  lown,  ri'f  .j-ll) ;  on  tlic  lowu  (  cnt.  and 
lliH  (1>i.,  RiM-k  Is.  Hiiil  i'.if.  railroads:  ;i.">  miles  K.  of  Kes 
.^loilll•s.  It  Is  in  an  Ji;;nriill ural.  horst'-iirfciliuj,Miiul  stoek- 
raisitii;  rcj;lon  ;  lias  2  miii Iric-.  ami  rii.ni  I'ihh-  --liiiii-,  2  can- 
aiuu-faciorii-?.  flour-mtlis.  miuI  harvcsi  iiit;-iiuictiuii'  works; 
and  cotiiaiiis  !l  i  lmrches,  Noriiinl  ('olU'^;c  (Imilt  in  IHfW  at  a 
of  ^iO.OUd),  a  national  bank  uilli  capital  of  |I50,000,  a 
saving's  and  2  private  tiaiiks,  and  4  weekly  newapMien. 
I'op.  (18H0).  2.007  ;  (IsiWi  2,.>W  ;  (llXJUj  a,tW2. 

Newton:  city,  capital  of  Harvey  co.,  Kan.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Kansa--.  n-f.  T-(;i ;  on  the  Atch., Top. 
and  S.  l-eaiiil  the  Mo.  I'ac.  niil«a\>;  i:!.'j  miles  S.  W.of  To- 
peka.  It  is  111  a  fniii  and  (^raiii  >;rowinj;  lejrion,  with  valua- 
ble coiil  iiiuies  Hod  siiine  ciuarries  in  its  vicinity.  There  are 
i:i  I  tnin  lies.  pul)lic-sciioi4  Imililiiips  that  cost  fOO.OOO.  Free 
Liliniry  (founded  iKfCii.  2  iiatioiuil  bank.s  with  combined 
(.apital  "f  *!(Mm.(HIO.  a  Mate  Irniik  with  capital  of  *41.<H10, 
and  a  djL:ly  h:iil  4  weekly  iii'\vs|ia|iers.  The  iiiaiiufiictiines 
include  railway  iiiuchiiie-shnps,  iroii-foiindries,  carriage  and 
suftar  factories",  and  bruk-H..rks.  I'np.  i\>*>H))  2,iK)l  ;  (1890) 
5,605 ;  (IWW)  6,-iOS.  Kiutoh  or  "  Ukpubucan." 

Newton :  city  (settled  in  1690.  separated  from  Ckmbridge 

and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  167U,  chartered  aa  a  citym 
1873) ;  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map 
of  MasBBchusetta,  ref.  8-Ii);  on  the  Cbaries  liver,  and  tiM 
Boston  and  Albany  Hailrnad ;  7  milea  W.  of  Benton.  It 
containa  18  Tillages,  derives  large  water-power  for  mann* 
factufing  from  the  river,  and  is  the  place  of  residence  o( 
raanr  people  doing  biu>ine«»  in  Boston.  The  city  is  noted 
for  the  healthfulness  and  (jcauty  of  its  loi-ation.  There  are 
more  than  80  churches  2  academies,  the  New  Theolpoieal 
Institution,  Lascll  Female  Seminary,  a  lyceum,  public  li- 
brary  {founded  1S69)  containing  over  HH.QOO  volumes,  a  na- 
tional bank  with  capital  of  $200,000,  a  Mivings-tmnk,  and  a 
iiioutlily  and  3  weekly  |ieri(Klicala.  The  manufactories  in- 
clude rolling,  |>H|>er.  and  printHiloth  milli^.  and  Ixiot  and 
shoe,  hotiiury.  carriage,  conlage.  emery-cloth,  glue,  dye,  ink, 
and  M)Up  factories.  In  the  center  of  the  citv  in  a  cemeterT 
of  about  00  acres.   Pop.  (1890)  24,379 ;  (1900)  8:^587. 

Newton :  town;  capital  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  New  Jersey,  ref.  1-C);  on  the  Del., 
Ijock.  ami  W.  Railroad ;  25  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Murristown, 
62  niilcH  N.  W.  of  ^ew  York  city.  It  is  in  an  agricultural, 
copiper,  and  iron  region ;  contains  a  non-sectarian  collegiate 
institute,  the  Dennis  Library  (founded  IHl'.it.  2  national 
banks  with  Oombine<l  capital  of  fSOO.OOO,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers:  and  is  nrinc!|>ally  engaged  in  mining  and  in 
the  manufa<'tun'  of  siioes  and  pafH'r  boxes.  It  Is  a  summer 
resort.    I'up.  i\ssiv,  2,.-ii:! :  ilM'Ki)  ;{,(M);t;  (IVmmm  .|,:!T(5. 

Newton,  .Ai.kkkd:  .irnilliiilnLri'-l  ;  b.  nl  <icncvii.  Switzer- 
land, of  Knudish  pan-nl-,  .lmi>'  11.  isjit,  He  j..  a  fell.iw  of 
-Maplalelie  ( 'nllej;e,  ( 'ainlirii|;;e.  Kn;.'laiid.  w  here  lie  i-.  I'ro- 
fe^^i.r  of /■""i|iif;y  and  ( 'oni  jiarfil  iv  e  AniitHiny.  i'rof.  Newtmi 
has  a  wide  ncijuaiiitaiice  with  1  iniil lii>!. i;:^ ,  and  his  w  ritings 
aliound  in  numerous  references  to  its  litcr.iture,  es]H'cially 
to  that  of  an  early  date.  His  jiuiilislied  pajiers  are  numer- 
ous: he  is  tile  autlmr  of  the  article  <>r«i7Ao/or;y  in  the 
ninth  >-dition  of  the  Kiin/rln/iinliti  //ri7«nm'rfl.  as  well  as  of 
tlie  slmr'er  ornillinlniiicHl  aiiicli  s.  and — with  Dr.  Parker — 
of  the  article  Binh.  A  iiinre  recent  work,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  tiadow,  is  ,1  IHetinnnnj  of  Hird*.   F.  A.  Li.ta.s. 

Newton.  Sir  Cuabli^  Tuoma.s  K.  C  H..  D.  <'.  L. :  Hrclin«- 
oli  :  b. at  Dredwardine.  Ilerefonlshire,  Knglaiiii.  ill  I'-^Ut; 
w  a-^  edueati-d  at  .Shrewsbury  ScIhkiI  au<l  Christ  Chtin  h,  Ux- 
fiifil.  graduating  with  honorsi  in  1h:{7.  He  wiis  ai«ststant  cu- 
rator of  antiquities  in  the  Hrilish  Mu.s«!uni  from  1840  until 
1852.  when  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  at  Mytilene.  He 
explored  the  islands  ami  coa-sts  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago, 
milking  extensive  excavations  at  Budruiu  ( IIalicarna8.siis)  on 
U>e  site  of  I  lie  ma«i>i>lcniu  erected  by  l^iuH-n  Artemisia,  and 
at  Cnidus  and  Hraiichid.T.  At  I'onstaiitinople  he  disin- 
terred the  .Scrjteiit  of  Heljihi.  His  splendid  collection  of 
coins,  inscriptioii.s.  sculptures,  and  vase.s.  aci|uin>d  by  ex- 
cavation or  purchase,  he  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  named  consul  at  Hume  ilM(Oi.  was  kei  per  nf  the 
(rreck  and  Homaii  antiipiities  <if  the  British  Museum  (T^iil- 
H.'t|,  and  was  a])pi'inted  l'rofe--or  of  Ari  h;is  loijy  at  I'lnv.  !- 
aity  College,  Loudon  (18($0).   In  Mar.,  1861,  be  tiiarricd  Ann 
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Mary  (183!J-4W).  daughter  of  iho  paint«r  Joseph  55eTem,  the 
friend  of  Keat8.  Sh«>  was  an  acmniplixhed  artist  and  made 
copies  of  tho  treasures  diivovvred  bv  h«r  husband.  He  died 
at  We«tgate-on-the-Sea,  England,  N'ov.  28, 1804.   E.  A.  O. 

Newton,  Sir  Ihaac  :  phy^ifist ;  b.  at  Woolsf rop.  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  Deo.  '•!•">,  itUJ  (old  style):  pi«thunious  and 
only  child  of  Isaac  Newton,  a  farmer  of  good  family. 
Voung  Newton  was  early  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  af- 
terwanl  to  the  free  grammar  iRthool  at  Grantham.  Ui» 
mother's  only  wish  was  to  give  him  sufTicient  e<lucntion  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  with  credit  the  dutie-'S  of  a  country 
squire.  She  therefore  removetj  him  early  from  school,  and 
intrusted  him  with  sKunc  shmr  in  th<^  management  of  his 
own  estate  of  W'oolstri  p.  Thi'  l.ny's  piuuion  for  mechiinics 
and  science  was  so  strong  that  he  entirely  negleete<l  his  less 
congenial  duties.  He  construi-ted  inechanicHj  toys  of  great 
delicacy;  oneMun-dial.  nia«le  in  hi.i  lH>yi<ih  darn,  is  nttll  in 
the  house  at  \ViK)l.stri»[>,  and  another  in  the  iloyal  Society 
rooms.  His  tnother,  wim-ly  regarding  \m  paitsion  for  study, 
sent  him  again  to  !»c1hn>1,  and  in  I6fl0  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  ('ambridge.  The  same  year  Dr.  Harrow  was  8|h 
pointed  Profratior  of  Gnvk ;  Xew'ton  t<»on  found  in  him  ti 
safe  guide  and  cordial  hel|M'r.  not  only  in  the  classics,  but 
also  in  mathematics.  When  Xewton  enlervil  Cambridge 
the  philosophy  of  Deanartcs  reigtunl  supreme ;  one  of  the 
first  iKioks  rea<l  by  the  stmlent  was  undoubtt'dly  De<u^art(<s's 
Analytical  Oromffn/.  This  new  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  hA<i  ()|m  ui  <1  u|>  a  whole  world  of  new  iHiAsibilititrs. 
Yet,  strangu  tn  say,  N'tjwton  scarce! v  speaks  of  the  Cartesian 
metlKhl,  nixl  InttT.  in  his  Optica,  fai^s  to  do  simple  justice  to 
Di'Si  itrtes  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow.  Newton 
Imd  the  habit  of  noting  down,  as  he  read,  points  which  ad- 
mitted of  further  fif'vplopiTtf nt.  Hi's  jottings  and  the  sulv 
sequent  ilf'v.'lii|iiiiiMits  of  cvri;im  |«!;nts  in  Wallis's  ,ilrj7A- 
metiea  In^nitorum  Ivd  iiiiii  *<>  rii;iiiy  remarkable  discoveries. 
(See  Binomial  and  FLf.\n>vi.i  These  discoveries  with 
which  he  enriched  innthematic^t  science  were  made  tjefore 
he  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  ye«r.  It  would  seem 
that  he  recogniwd  the  powerful  instrument  which  lay  in  his 
band  for  the  xiIuiiDii  of  the  mnny  jiroblems  in  physical 
science,  fnr  lu'  iirhliiT  i)iililish>'ii  his  lUsmreries  nor  mjMle 
llinru  liiinwn  t'l  his  frii'inis.  IlaviiiLT  si-i  tiri--!  tli  -i'  trvtis- 
ures,  hi'  lurneil  his  atleiilioii  ti)«nril  iiiIiiihI  philosophy. 
In  1661  he  hji<l  hr-rii  mode  suh-vi/nr,  un'l  in  1664  scholar ; 
in  1665  he  tixtk  liis  ■Icirr^f  ?is  l?.  A.  :  in  IrtilT  lM><'Hnie  junior 
fellow  Hti.l  M.  A. ;  in  IKils  s.  iii.ir  fi'lli"*-:  nml  in  1669  he 
succeedcii  Dr.  lijirr  inv  us  ijui  Jiiiiiii  I'ri  ■fcss.ir  ■  if  Miilbeniatics. 
The  pla^^ui'  iii  Hi*;.')  rlp.vr  him  Ui  !ii-  ci Jiml rv-s4>iir  nt  \S'ool. 
strop;  white  thri-e  h''  tiinn'ii  his  nitriili^ii  i<>  thr  sulgact  of 
gravity.  WhethiT  tlic  >ti>ry  .if  the  f;illiiii:  !i|i|ili'  !«■  irue  or 
not,  he  certainlv  Inifjin  tu  rutnunl  thi-  niy-tfri.ms  force 
which  draws  bodii's  ti.waril  th.- 1  inti  r  uf  tlir  .-.w-h  with  thui 
which  holds  the  planrt--  m  th-jir  vo-hits.  'i'tiki:!;;  thi-  kimwn 
velocity  of  ffillmi;  bixiir--.  hi'  ina<h'  ii  niliulnt i. .ii  ii|Kir)  itie 
force  necessary  t'l  ih'tleel  the  luoou  frmti  ti  rii;ht  liii.'  a:iil 
maki-  it  ri  vi-ihi-  in  its  orbit  round  the  <iii;h.  iinc  uf  \\w 
qtijiiii it ii's  ill  this  ].n.H|pni  is  the  sen)i-4iiiiiu'trr  of  the  i-.nrih. 
w.'iii'h  he  trj.ik  lim  sMiall  hv  neai'ly  nii''-si\1  ii,  sii]>|N>r.iiit;  a 
(h-^Tee  (.11  ih''  fiirth's  surfiii  c  to  he  only  *k)  iiiil.  s,  Tlicre 
was  a  iii-<  r>')iHUcy  l>etwe.Mi  I  hi'  results  of  ii;s  <  iilrul.Hl  ii  .n 
and  the  known  fwls  amount  ihl:  nbout  otn'-sixih,  w  lhch 
caused  hini  t-o  reji'i  t  his  ilicory  Jts  iiii  o!ii|i|ri,.,  Hinl  ihi-  mag- 
nificent dijiCfn-cry  of  [ini  •■>  r!>i>!  qi'iri  fn.'in/i  ln\  ni-i;lecied 
for  sixtii'ii  Murs.  In  Ui'is  .M,>n'iir or  I'liiilis!,,-.!  hi--  Litga- 
rithnMttffhnta.  ilj.-s  qiuwlrnluie  of  the  liyin  rlsila  involved 
Some  (if  the  first  principleit  of  the  methoij  S  n^i;  lirfi.iv  iht- 
fected  by  Newton.  Slereator's  di^-ovi  rv  «n-  ■vrnt  hv  Col- 
lins to  Harrow,  and  shown  by  Harrow  to  N,  wt.  n.  At  once 
the  young  matlietnatii'tun  laid  before  liis  ium-Ii  t  his  own  . 
M>iS'.  Hiirrow  w«s  struck  by  the  riches  of  iho  cullection.  ■ 
and  wrote  to  Collins  of  it.  The  copy  rini.lr  la  that  time  j 
WHS  found  among  Newton's  jmJ]^  r>  at  his  ,1. ntli  :  thi-  M>-^. 
were  sent  to  Collins,  and  tlieir  \a:ui  at  <ii.  i'  ui  kii  'wli  L'.  li 
by  the  first  ninth,  innti.  ii,n^  i.f  thr  :i.;r  :  \       }.-.  -fill  rrf:iM-d 

to  publish.  Newton's  attention  ■.vns  n  i  s  'lir>  ii.  ii  towanl 
the  subiect  of  light,  Hy  n-i»ii'r.l  r\|"  r:nii ni  he  showed 
that  light  is  not  homogeneous.  Init  th.il  ;i  r:iy  of  white 
l!i;ht  IS  the  resultant  ^>^  inuumenil  U'  nivv  i  f  light  jkm- 
swssiijg  different  colors,  rules  of  viiiRiiion,  and  n-frnngi- 
biltty.  In  l*u  J  h.-  was  elei-leil  a  n;.  iiiber  of  the  Hoynl  So- 
ciety of  Loiiiloi;.  Soon  after  a  coiiininnicntifin  on  liirht  was 
MM  before  that  ^"i  tety.  which  stiri'i'  i  u;,i  a  m..Ii'1iI  '■i.ntro- 
Ttnj.   Ntiwton  a^hocAted  the  material  or  corpuscular  the-  { 


oTj ;  Hooke,  tbo  nnduUtorr  theory  of  light.  Newtoa 
brought  forward  many  remarkable  experiments  and  reuch 
mathematical  Icnowlecfgo  to  his  support.   Hooke  )ia<l  littlft 
more  than  an  hypothesis  to  offer.    The  undulatory  theory 
has  since  been  accepted  as  the  true  one,  though  its  foundi^ 
tion  is  far  deeper  and  surer  than  tbnt  laid  by  its  earlier  ad- 
vocates.   In  1671  Newton  eompleti'<i  a  rejecting  telesi-ope 
made  with  his  own  hands,  which  is  stiU  in  the  library  of  tte 
Royal  .Society.    Altout  this  time,  in  investigating  the  colors 
of  thin  plates,  he  invented!  his  very  ingenious  hypothesi*  of 
"  fits  or  easy  reflectiiui  and  transinis»ion."    In  1682  a  new 
measun'ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  came  to  his  knnwl- 
e<lge ;  this  gave  him  the  information  requisite  to  make 
again  his  cslrnilfltian  relative  to  gravity.   As  he  approache<l 
itJi  oomplelioii  his  iiciiation  became  m,  great  that  he  we» 
forced  to  intrust  it  to  a  friend  tn  finish.   The  result  justi- 
fied his  intense  feeling:  obcM  rvation  aii<]  calculation  <-<)r- 
roborated  each  either;  the  crowning  glorj-  of  Xewt<in's  hfe, 
the  magnificent  the^iry  of  universal  gravitation  was  com- 
plete.   fSce  Oravitatios.)   His  di.scovery  wa»  given  to  th* 
World  iiii<h  r  tin   title  J'hilottophim  Naturaha  Prineipia 
Mnthirinattra  in  1687.   This  work  treats  of  unreMsted  mo- 
tion, of  resisted  motion,  and  from  tln  tn  (ieduoe*  the  onier 
of  the  physical  universe.   So  new  aiiU  ftarlling  an  extK«i- 
tion  of  truth,  and  one  so  at  variance  with  preconceiveil  no- 
tions, rouseil  vigorous  onpfwition.    It  was  half  a  century 
afi(  r  the  publication  oi  Ncwtou's  Prineipia  before  the 
French  mathematicians  fully  accepted  its  teachings.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  in  spite  of  its 
profundity,  was  enrly  intrvwhiced.     St.  Andrews  Collect 
adoitted  it  in  16:*ti.  Caaihrid^'e  in  1699,  and  Oxforrl  in  ITwL 
F<3r  many  yenrs  Newton's  means  had  been  venr  limited — 
so  much  so  at  tmii-s  that  it  is  upon  the  records  o\  the  Roval 
Society  of  \t'\',\  that  the  usiml  due?  were  nnt  rem:irr-d  rf  him, 
on  accoiiui  of  liis  inability  to  jmy  thi-tii.    In  Ib-'^li  hi'  h.'<  iicne 
M.  1*.  for  i  am  bridge.    Ai  tin'  e\[iiriition  of  the  year  Parlia- 
ment was  dis.solve<l.    In  IfiieJ  an  ac<  nlenl,  by  wliich  he  lc«t 
the  fniit  of  twenty  yars  of  lahor.  iiii.lenninpd  his  health 
and  impaired  his  inti'iUst  for  a  time.   The  story  of  this  lo» 
— that  It  was  occa.sioni'd  hy  a  favorite  dog  which  upset  a 
burning  candle  aimiiiL'  his  jiajier^  and  reduced  them  toashes 
— is  rrr»(lil»Ml  hv  Hiol  unci  ]iniiionni'pd  a  fiction  hv  Brewster. 
In  ifitt.")  liH  wa-  a|  )»ouite<i  wanirn  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary 
of  from  t'."i(Hl  (o  itWiO  y-.  T  annuiii.  and  in  1699  he  ws*  pr"- 
ITioti'<l  111  till'  inasl.  rvhi[i  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  friii:i 
i.'l,'J'i'i  to  t'l.'VHi|M'r  aiiinim.    The  (liitie^  of  tliis  oftice  iie 
fulfillis.l  with  ^.Tral  ahility.     l-'or  tumty  years  before  his 
death  Ins  niece.  .Mrs.  (■oiiiliiilf,  tiKik  I'hurkT''  nf  hi.s  Cittabli.sh- 
nient  in  l^iinlon.     Ilis  health  hecaine  gnally  impaired, aU J 
in  172")  lie  went  to  Kriisinijiou  to  IIm-,  and  tin-  dtitie*.-  Af  his 
office  wi  ro  ]M  rforined  hy  Mr.  Condtjiti.    I  In  Fell,  ^'s  hi  i  re- 
sided  for  the  last  tune  at  n  meeliiij;  of  I  he  l;o\  al  .S»<.-ietv ; 
llir  fatigue  produced  an  aoi  rsMoii  of  Ins  divinh  r.  and  W 
dii'd  Mar.  20.  TTST.  and         ImneU  with  f:n'ut  |»onip  in 
\\'i'8tminst<  r  .\hl.i  y.    Twi*  <'oiit roversies  whirh  einbittereil 

Nrvstoii's  lifi'  hav.'  not  li.cn  riii'iitioncl  ■  thi  e  «  ith  lj<il>- 

nit  /.  in  lti7fi  ;n  ri'<:ard  (o  t  In'  ant  hor>hl|i  i  d  the  iMiKiinial  thci- 
reui  and  the  inllnitcMirial  methml,  where  iiolh  wi-re  inde- 
|*H!ndent  disooMn  rs  ;  and  another  with  Flain-tr.  d,  tin'  first 
list ronoiner-roii ill.  in  his  juti-r  year;-.  Tlie  fijliowmg  i-  a  li*f 
of  his  works,  with  till-  diiti^  of  tln'ir  (iiihlii  ation  :  (Ii  Pr\i\- 
npi'i  fIBHT):  (2)  f>/>/i<>«  (1704)  ;  i,:')  Arillimttitn  T'ttt  r.  rs<ii»g 
ilTOTi:  i4t  Aiiiilyfis  tHV  Etpiiifiniiis  .Xni'irrij  'J^nin inirum 
/ij 1 171  :  (5)  j/e/AorfM«  DtJ^-^r'  uttahx  ;  itjj  I^eJ/undi 
,S',s/>  iii.ifii  iI:,;K);  (7)  The  Chroip^hnpi  (if  Ancient  King- 
doms Aii,i  :,d'<t  f«)  Tahlt  of  Assay*  :  (0>  Optical 
Lectures  (17'J>*i:  iJOi  (ihstrmlioHS  on  the  Prophectes  of 
Daniel  and  f/i-  Ai^.x-itli/pHf  <,f  St.  John  (\^\  A 
JUtthod  of  FhlJiii')"'  inn!  A>,iuy>}n  lit  Iiithuir  Srririt  ;17.l6); 
(12|  A  itiftnrii  III  Arrinint  of  Tin,  .\uliihh  (  orruptums  of 
Srriplxir,  1 1  7.")  I  .  Till'  [iriii(i[ial  works  of  New  ton  have  been 
<-oIlprf,  il  and  reprinie*!  hy  I'r.  IJorsley  under  the  title  of 
\'r  ii-in}ti  Lji'  t'i  fpuF  e-x^tanl  niiinirt  (5  vols.,  1 77!'-.s*."ii.  Thi  ri- 
isalso  an  iinglish  Iran.slation  of  ilip  f^ineipm  whicli  was  re- 
printeil  in  the  I".  S..  but  can  ti.iw  he  fouiui  only  at  the  anti- 
iitiarian  book-storvfl.  Hi»  various  communientinns  to  th« 
Royal  Society  «TC  to  be  found  in  volhvii.-xt.  of  itv  ■/■r,u,vi«- 

tiiDiit.  S.  IS.  Ilriutn  K. 

Neuton.  ,ToHv:  eler^-man  and  nuthrir;  h.  in  London. 
Eiit;.iind.  .lulv  IM,  \  :  was  the  son  of  a  s<'a-eH[itain,  with 
whom  he  made  several  \oyiii:is  to  the  Mediterranean;  wit;* 
pressed  into  the  navy  as  «  si  aman  in  17'44;  beeaine  a  mid- 
shipuiaa ;  exduuigvd  into  a  vessel  enga^^ed  in  atave-lnda 
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•t  Madeira;  resided  some  time  neur  Si«m  Leone  in  the  ^m-  | 
ploy  of  a  slaveHdealer :  nplurtiwl  Ui  Kii^laiul  in  1747.  Jirul  fur 
lour  years thenceforwanl  cominandcd  a  Liverjjool  slavf  vhi|i, 
feeling,  as  he  subsequently  said,  no  acruple^i  a.>  t<>  the  nnturf 
of  his  occupation  ;  oH«inp<l  the  <«nrTeTor8hip  of  the  p<irt  of 
LiTerpoo)  (tht'ii  u  '■innU  [tlutei  in  17.»5;  taught  hiiDwlf 
Latin,  GreoK,  and  Hebrew;  was  deeply  alTrt^ted  tiythc  re- 
ligious movement  directeil  liv  Wesley  mui  \Vliite(ielii ;  t»i<ik 
orders  in  tho  f'hnrch  of  England  in  1764;  became  sonti  after- 
ward I'uniie  of  Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  funiieil  h 
clow  intimacy  with  the  poet  Cowper;  publixhed  a  Ar»»Ta- 
tirf  of  his  early  life  ana  rcumrkiilile  reli^'ious  ex^ierienc*. 
and  with  Cowper  wrote  the  (ihuy  llyvmn,  umny  <if  whifh 
hare  passed  info  popular  u.-m'  in  [luljlic  wi:.rNhi]»;  l)e<  (um'  in 
1779  rtftor  of  St.  Mary  Wofilnotli.  Lomidii :  was  a.  hwler  of 
the  CaUiiiivlie  or  evangelicjil  [nirty  in  llu-  Cliureli  of  Kiit;- 
UumI,  and  aulh'ir  of  nniTirrous  reliiriou.s  tre«tix-s.  whieh  at 
the  time  enjojeil  L'reat  j>oj>n!Bi'ii  v,  uml  were  eolUTteii  as  his 
Workt  (•  Tolk,  1816).  1).  in  Loudon,  Dec  31,  ltK)7.  See 
Ua       bf  Bflv.  RielMid  Oedl  (LoodoR,  1809). 

Newton,  Oen.  John:  sotdlw  Md  rngbwui  h.  ft  "Sm- 
folk,  Va.,  Aug.  24. 1833;  gniduMd  9k  W«rt  Poii^  uil  WW 
wpointed  ■acond  UaateiiMit  oC  Muiaem  Joly,  IMS;  with 
llw  «»ieptioa  «f  Mine  thm  jMH  w  W«3e  Foiiit  w  iiBf^^ 
PMfBHor  itt  BnglBaorlng  aod  while  chief  eogbMor  of  the 
Utah  onadltloB^  18S8,uwif  engaged  in  coiutnutiiMi 
of  fortlflmtiooB  on  tba  Atlutic  aad  OoM  coMta^  mmjrt 
and  ImpmmBNiila  at  nnm  and  Iwrboai  wiCil  thaoufctamak 
of  oiril  war  in  1861«  when,  after  garvinsaa  eUal  eoginaar 
flf  tlw  deiMutmeot  m  Peunsvlvania  and  of  tin  RlwnaiMkali, 
]|«  waa,  in  Sapt.»  IMl.  •ppomted  a  brieidiBMiBiHnd  of  vol- 
imtoan,  and  conmandw  •  biigiida  io  iJie  dofiraaea  of  Wa^ 
lai^oa,  ait  tliaaaBia  time  performiog  tbe  dntlee  of  an  engi- 
near  fai  ttaoaaatiaotion  of  thooe  woriuk  ontU  the  spring  of 
\99k  With  tlm  AnuTot  the  Potomac  lie  led  his  command 
Id  tbe  •xpedition  to  weet  Fdnt,  at  Oainei^a  Mill,  and  at 
CHaadala.  vai..  at  South  Moanfealn  and  Antietam,  Md^  and 
•fc  Fnderiekabuiv,  Dec,  1888,  wbaie  he  eomnanded  *  dl- 
Tjaion ;  promoted  to  be  major-general  Mar.,  1868,  be  oom> 
manded  the  tiUrd  dirisioD  of  tbe  Sixth  Corps  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Maire  Heights  M*7  S,  1888.  He  serred  with  great 
diitinatlon  at  Oettysburg,  where,  after  the  death  of  Rt^vn- 
oldat  be  auoeoeded  to  the  coiumand  of  the  First  Cbrpe  Jnly  2, 
1888,  whioh  he  led  during  the  rest  of  the  battle  and  com- 
manded nnlil  the  reorganization  of  the  arinr  Mar.^  1S64, 
when  he  was  transferreu  to  t  ho  West,  where  ho  led  a  division 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  in  all  the  battles  of  the  cAinp&ign 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  AtLinta,  Sept..  1864;  com- 
BUrnded  various  districts  in  Florida  from  Uct„  1864,  to 
JaB.«  18881  He  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  for  bravery 
at  Antietam,  colonel  at  Oettysburk:.  brigadier-^neral  for 
Peaehtrea  Cleek,  and  major-geniml  fi<r  rvervio«s  in  the  field 
during  the  war.  When  he  n^suined  duty  with  bis  corps,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  be  licutenant-culonel,  he  was  charged 
withimportatttengiaeeringiluties — in  removing  theobstruo- 
tions  at  Hell  Gate  ami  other  \mn\»  on  the  East  river,  the 
proposed  enUrfrfinent  of  the  Harlem  river,  the  irnprnvemcnt 
of  the  Hud:;^;!!  frotn  Tnty  to  Sew  York  and  of  the  channel 
between  New  J^r^^fy  and  Staten  lalandiOf  nianv  other  rivers 
an<l  harbori),  and  ^rvetl  upon  anmerona  boanis  u^Kin  civil 
and  military  woriut.  Ho  wnn  promoted  to  lie  colonel  .Tune 
30,  187U,  and  apitointod  chief  of  engineers,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadler-gonoral.  Mar.  6,  lt:l84.  He  wan  retireil  from  active 
aerriee  in  the  army  in  Aug.,  1H86,  at  his  own  requexU  He 
was  commissioner  of  public  works  in  N'ew  York  eitv  Aug., 
1886,  to  Nov.,  1888,  and  became  pre^ideul  of  ihtj  Panama 
BaUroad  Companj  in  Apr.,  1888.  D.  io  New  Yorit.  May  1. 
188K  Revised  bj  Jambs  Mnwcn. 

Newton.  RlcnABD  HeBEK,  D  D.  :  <  i.  ri:\  timn     h.  in  PliHa- 

delphia,  Oct.  31.  1840;  educutcii  at  the  L  iiivi tmJv  of  i'enn- 
sylvania  and  at  the  Phila*lclphia  Divinity  Si-hoo'l;  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  Episc(t|i«l  Chunih  in  1862;  became 
his  father's  asKi.ntant  in  St.  Paul's  chur<  li.  iimi  Hfierwiml  in 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phila<lt'l()liiii ;  ii<  (  l  uiwi  the 
char^'e  of  Trinity  church,  Sharon  SpririK^,  N'  W  York,  in 
iy63,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  bwiuue  liie  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  churt  h  iii  tlint  rir  v  m  1H66.  In  1H«S)  he  was  culled 
to  the  Memorial  (afurwHrd  All  .Souls"*  «-hnr<  h.  New  York, 
where  he  became  very  iH)i)'ilar  a.s  a  [irr;n  h.  r.  :uhi  has  built 
up  a  strong  |)arish.  A  Hnwid  Churchniaii  uUvjtiiced  views, 
he  incurred  the  sufipicion  of  hetcrrxloxy  on  account  of  his 
alleged  rationalism,  but  he  defended  himself  with  abilitr 
•odoontinnBd  an  hia  pastante^  Hia  works  are  M«raU 


of  Tmdt!  (1876);  Shtdif*  of  Jmux  (ISBOt;  Wnmanhood 
(iS-W);  Right  and  Wrun<i  I'h.m  „r  thr  liihU  (lH8a);  The 
}h,ok  nf  thr  Retfinninas  ■  I NS-1 ) ;  I'htttfittnimt  ;  Soeial 
SI  11(1  i'-K  ^\ss^\■.l  riturrh  ami  Cfscd  (1881} ;  aod many arti- 
i.  \v»  in  the  leading  magazines. 

N««l6tf8  Blng8 :  See  Thin  Plater,  Oolobs  op. 

Newton  Theological  Instltntien:  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  roung  men  for  the  Baptist  mini.ntry ;  at 
Nrwton  Center.  Mass.  It  was  the  Arst  Baptist  theological 
seiiiinarr  of  high  grade  in  America,  and  was  founded  in 
ISa.*!.  ft  has*  one  location,  7  miles  from  Boston,  with  four 
buildinn;  thelibnury  has  83,1XX)  volumes ;  the  funds  of  the 
itiKtituoon  aoioant  to  tMlUWk  Tin  number  of  atudentn 
in  1900wasaevent7'four.  Pnaident,  Nathan E. Wood, D.B. 

Newtown:  town:  Fairfield  co..  Conn,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref.  11-E) ;  on  the  Housa' 
tonic  river,  and  the  N.  Y..  N.  H.  and  Hart,  and  the  N.  Y, 
and  N.  E.  railways ;  0  miles  E.  of  Danbury,  19  miles  N.  by 
\V.  of  Ifridgeftort.  It  has  manufactories  of  flour,  cider,  lum- 
ber, Lurriages  and  wagons,  combs,  and  buttons,  and  con- 
tains a  public  library  (Founded  1876).  a  savings-bank,  and  a 
wepklv  nnwvpaiKT.    Pop.  (18«0)  4,013;  (1890)8.639;  (1900) 

Newtonn  :  N»rim^h  Uonniled  in  l&HT.  incorporated  in 
1838, formerly  the  eounty-si'ai  ( ;  liueks  ic.  I'a.  ifur  loc  ution 
of  county,  tw  map  of  i'eiinsylvfinia.  ref.  &-J);  on  the  Phiia., 
Newtown  liiiii  N.  Y.  Railroiid  :  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Doyles- 
town.  the  founty-aeat.  It  was  laid  out  bv  Willtam  Penn; 
ecpniairis  six  chun-hes,  a  public  st-hool  with  hiuli-M  hool  di»- 

rirtraent,  a  FrieiulK  i«'hc)ol,  a  nation«l  bank  with  eiipitai  of 
100.000.  and  a  weekly  new-[iiip<  r  ;  ati(i  has  a  idiini!Ji;-mill» 

carriage-factory,  iron-foundnr,  and  uii*chine  >liop>.  art«i«n 
water,  ami  ekOCnO  llfhta.  Pop.(1880)  1,001  :  (IKM))  1.2i:t; 
(l!N>Oi  l.HW.  EdITOK  op  ••  E.NTKKPJUili." 

Now  I'lm :  city  (founded  in  1854.  ilestroved  in  a  raid 
and  massacre  by  the  IndiaUK  in  1863.  nearly  destroyed  by  & 
cvclone  in  1881);  capital  of  Brown  co.,  Minn,  (for  location 

eonnty,  see  map  of  Minne8r>tA,  ref.  lO-D) ;  on  the  Minne- 
wita  ri^  er,  and  the  ('hi.  and  N.  \V.  Itailwar  ;  34  miles  W.  N. 
W.  of  Manknto,  100  miles  8.  \V.  of  St.  Paul.  It  contains  & 
churclics.  4  public  and  2  part^-hial  (tcbofils,  Turner  hail  and 
gymnasium.  Tumv«n-in  Library  (founded  18414).  Sr.  Alex- 
ander's Htwiiital.  a  State  bank  "with  cnjiital  of  fOO.tHXl.  a 
private  bank,  and  5  weekly  newspapers ;  and  has  4  flour- 
niillx.  with  <liiily  '  "];;"  "3"  ''.400  Uirrels.  8  breweries  with 
annual  oapacit;  of  30,0(M)  barrels,  foundrv,  creameries,  and 
vinegar>work8.  Pop. (1888) MTl ;  (1880)3.741;  (1900)r>.403. 

EuiTOK  or  "  Kevikw." 

New  WeBtminnt^p;  city  (formerlv  capital  of  Britidl 
Columbia);  British  Columbia,  Canada  (for  location,  se« 
map  of  Canada,  ref.  8-D);  on  the  Frnzer  river.  10  mile* 
from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Cuniula  Pac.  and  the  Great 
North,  railways;  75  miles  N.  E.  of  Victoria,  the  present 
provincial  capital.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  n-gion,  and 
contains  the  former  pnivincial  goveninient  building»,  » 
lunatic  aajrlnm.  a  penitentiary,  the  Hunk  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  a  daily 
news|)«|ier  with  weekly  e<lition.  The  city  lias  valuable  fa- 
cilities for  general  cnmnier<-e,  but  »xtu»  it  ceaj'til  to  be  the 
provincial  capital  its  principal  industry  has  been  the  ship- 
ment uf  fish,  Inmbsr,  snun,  and  furs.  The  climate  is 
mild,  tiie  mean  annual  tempwrature  is  47%  and  rain  is  fre- 
quent and  abundant.  Pop^  (1881)  t/MW;  (1601)  6.64 1. 

  ■  M>  W.  il. 

N«v  Wistoofli ;  See  Wiutoom. 

New  Tear's  Daj :  The  custom  of  keepfaie  the  fir^  day 
of  tbe  year  as  a  day  of  festivity  ia  a  widely  j»revalewt 
one.  but  the  day  on  which  the  year  he^tm  vama  much 
in  diiforent  countries.  In  the  Roman  CatbcHe  Chnreh, 
!<in(<e  the  establisbnwnl  of  the  Gregorian  year  (or  new 
Ktvle)  it  falls  upon  the  festival  of  the  Clnauncision,  a 
holidav  of  obUoljon,  which  is  abo  the  fMSt-day  cf  eev- 
eiiil  .sMints.  of  mom  St.  Sylvester  ia  the  UMM  widely  hon- 
ored. In  the  othar  chnrenea  it  haa  no  apeeially  ntigioua 
character. 

New  York  [iianied  from  Forit,  in  England,  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  .  f  \..rk]:  le  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  .Vnaiica 
(North  A:Iai;iie  i;r.up:  :  nn  original  .State  of  tbe  Union  ;  the 
first  in  «.:iltl,  niid  pupulaiion  ;  iH>nnl»rly  known  as  the 
" Empire  ^-no-," 

Aita  ami  Location.— U  lies  between  iat.  40  29'  40  and 
45'  0  4»"  N.,  and  Ion.  71*  51*  and  7D*  46'  G4  W.  The  At- 
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lantic  Ocean  bovui<is  tlie  State  in  i>art  on  tlip  S.  and  E.,  I 
whilf  I^m^j  Island  Smnd  is  tin-  l»iiiiidHrv  N.  i.f  ili<-  i>liiiid, 
which  gives  the  naun-.    Thv  rest  of  the  .touilicrn  Imundary 

i»  fomiiil  liy  Ni-w  i 
Ji-rsfV  and  IV'tiii-  i 
svlviinia,   and  uf 
till-  ea-li  rn  iH.und-  ! 
ary  by  ConntTti- 
cut.  Ma'^-ncliUM-tts 
and  W  riii  iijt.with 
Luk>'    (  tiiiiiiplain 
M  iiiiitrolTtliL-  last-  , 
iiuini-d  Slate.    On  1 
the  \V.  the  State 
i>  Ixiunde*!  by  a  ' 
|xpint  of  Now  .ler- 
-fy  near  llu'  iH_'i'an. 
by  iinsvlvania 
ntiir  hrtki-  krie.  by 
the  eii'-terii  »at<'l> 
of  that    lake,  by 
the  Nia^'nra  river 
adjoining  L'nnada, 
and  by  I^ke  l>n- 
tari.i.    l.iike  (Intarin.  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  (  HnmlK 
j'nii>titute  ilii'  iiortlirrji  li"Uiidary.  The  outline  of  the  State 
roughly  r<-M  iiibl,-s  that  of  u  shi«?,  with  a  pointer!  heel  pro- 

jectintr  into  th  ■  1:1.  a  '-tub  toe  toutliinK  Lake  Krii',  and 

the  ankle  tenuiiiHtin^,'  on  Canada.  The  area  is  IT.fi'Jfl  s(j. 
miles,  and  the  extreme  measurement •<  are  311f  miles  fmni 
N.  to  S.,  and  412  miles  from  W.  to  K.,  including  I/oni;  Island. 

Physiral  Fealiirfx. — Besides  the  navigable  waters  which 
form  So  large  a  part  of  its  Iwumlaries,  and  the  East  river,  a 
strait  of  the  sea  separating  Manhattan  Island  and  Wesl- 
chei»ter  fVmnty  from  I>mg  Island,  the  State  has  facilili(>s 
for  navigation  in  Lakes  George,  Schroon,  and  .Saninao  in 
the  N.  K..  in  Otsego,  Oneida,  Cazenovia,  Onondaga,  ancl 
.Skaneat<-les  in  the  central  region,  arid  in  ( >»a.s<-o,  ( 'ayuga, 
Senei-a,  t'anandaigna  farther  \V.,  and  in  ChHUtauijua  Ijike 
in  the  extreme  W.,  while  hundreds  of  snmller  lakes  are  iise^l 
for  pleasure-lKjats.  The  Hu<Lson  river,  near  the  east<>rn 
bonier,  is  navigable  for  151  miles  from  the  <K-ean.  and  is  the 
chief  feature  in  the  river  system,  which  is  notable  from  the 
fact  that  the  waters  run  to  all  [sMnts  of  the  cum|)ass.  The 
Mohawk  flows  miles  from  the  W.  into  the  Hudson, 
oarrvitig  rnanv  branched,  .such  a.s  tlie  Kast  and  West  Canada 
credits  from  tde  M.  and  the  Sirhoharie  from  the  .S.  Into  the 
Odwego  river,  which  has  s«>vurul  affluents,  the  lak<>s  from 
Oneida  to  ( 'anandaigua  discharg»«,  and  through  that  river 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Genesee,  rising  in  Pennsylvania,  crossos  New  York,  atul  falls 
into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  southern  central  n'gion,  the 
Chenango,  the  Tioga,  and  the  Chemung  emptv  into  the  Sus- 
qnehanna,  which  seeks  the  ocean  through  tfie  Chesa|M>«ke, 
while  farther  E.  various  streams  contribute  to  the  Delaware, 
flnallj  emptying  into  Delawara  Bay.  In  the  X.  E.  the  Cliazy 
and  the  Saratiac  flow  into  Lake  Chainplain,  while  the  St. 
Regis,  the  Raquctte,  and  the  Onregatchie,  with  othurx  are 
affluents  of  the  .St.  Lawrence.  In  the  western  counties, 
Cattaraugus  cre«k  runs  into  I>ake  Erie,  while  the  Alletrhany 
river,  entering  New  York  from  Pennsylvania,  returns  l4> 
carry  iU  waters  into  the  Ohio,  and  thus  into  the  .Mississippi 
and  the  Oolf  of  Mexico.  Prom  this  watcrahed  the  interior 
Una  and  the  larger  rivers  gmwmUj,  «iiNpt  titt  Uohawk, 
eroai  the  lines  of  iatitu<1e. 

The  tT«n«l  of  the  interior  waters  of  New  Y'ork  is  defer- 
mineil  mainly  by  its  mountains  and  its  hill«.  These  U  long 
to  the  Appalachian  srstetn.  On  the  E.  the  Green  and  I1in>- 
sac  Mountains  wall  tlie  Hudson,  while  on  the  W.  the  Helder- 
bergs,  the  Cat«kill$.  and  the  Shawancnnk  Mountains  shut 
in  that  river,  and  turn  the  affluents  or  the  Delaware.  Sev- 
eral ranges  in  the  northeastern  counties,  of  which  the  Adi- 
rondack is  the  tmwt  prominent,  are  the  highest  in  the  .State. 
Mt.  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  in  that  range,  is  feet  high,  and 
Ulx  peak'  4.916  feet.  The  Chateaugav  Range,  extending 
from  Lake  Chamidnin  to  the  Mohawk  in  Herkimer  Countv, 
is  dominated  by  Mt.  Seward,  4.384  feet  high.  The  Mohawk 
valley  furnishes  the  single  (wthwajr  from  £.  to  W.  between 
the  mils  and  mountains. 

Waters  from  such  hills  and  mountains  make  falls  which 
•re  grand  and  picturesque,  like  Niagara,  on  the  river  Im>- 
tween  Lake  Brie  and  liake  Ontario;  Trenton,  nn  the  West 
Canada  creek;  the  High  Falls  of  the  Oencsee,  at  Portage ;  the 
Ti^ianie  aad  othan,  naar  Ittaam ;  Mid  Teiy  mMi J  OD  stTMiini 


in  various  counties.  Power  for  industrial  uses  is  developed, 
a-  by  tlii'  Niagara,  at  Little  Falls  and  (  ohcH's  on  the  Mi- 
hawk,  at  Fulton  aii<l  elsewhere  on  the  Oswego,  at  Uochrftir 
on  the  Genesee,  at  Watcrhxp  and  .Seneca  Fall-  <'n  thf  Si'tiwa. 
at  W'atertown  on  the  Black  river,  in  the  non lua-stcm  n-giun 
in  many  [>l«<  r>,  ami  at  a  numl'cr  of  other  {mints. 

Islands  are  abundHiit.  ^iHlihaltan  Island  is  rx'ciipied  by 
the  busy  jiart  of  New  York  city.  l-<ing  Island  ihuI  S^ateii 
Island  are  the  largest  of  grou|is»  in  the  water-  adjacent  to 
the  o<  «an.  Lake  (ieorge  is  beautilleii  bv  many  islands  vary- 
ing in  >i/e.  In  the  .St.  Ij«wrence  the 'I'housand  Islands  are 
onlv  ft  part  of  ],'iOO  lying  iM-twin-n  Ni-w  York  ami  ('anada. 

The  groups  in  the  St.  Ij»wrenc-e  and  Coney  Island,  nn  the 
sotithern  shore  of  l/ong  Islanii.  are  [MiiMilnr  siininier  re^ion^ 
.Saratoga,  near  the  up|ier  Hudson,  HichncM  niul  Sharon,  in  the 
central  counties,  are  noted  watering-placf^.  whde  Chautanqni 
l^ke  has  given  name  to  a  system  of  eiiucalional  meetinp^. 
An  increasing  nuiui>er  of  (Hiihts  In  tin'  .Vilirotidack  re>.non 
attract  visitors,  and  some  of  tln  in  an-  coiniuciKifd  as  winter 
sanitaria  for  pulmonary  |mtients. 

OroliKjy. — This  is  des<Til>ed  by  Prof.  Grove  K.  tiillK'rt.  of 
the  r..S,  (teological  Survi'v,  as  follows:  The  formations  ol 
the  Stat«  represent  nearly  all  parts  of  geologic  time.  Be- 
ginning with  the  older,  an  Arclia-an  area  is  appn>xiinatclr 
coinci<lent  with  the  Adirondm-k  Mountains,  anil  a  snmUer 
Ixxlv  at  the  S.  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  gneisses  and  granites, 
and  by  their  hardness  and  ability  to  resist  decay  have  fiar- 
lially  eM-aiKsl  the  great  erosion  to  which  the  country  has 
U-en  subjected.  .\gRinst  and  about  these  ancient  raa.sses 
lie  I'al.i'o/oic  >trntH.  c<instituting  four-fifths  of  the  rocky 
foundation  of  the  Slate.  Along  the  eastfrn  iKirder  the 
I'aliro/A'ic  ro<'ks  are  jilicate<l.  cnisheil.  anil  nietanior|ihiis«i. 
so  that  a  iM'lt  of  schists  and  slates  runs  from  IjikeCliam- 

Clain  to  New  York  city.  For  a  short  distance  W,  of  this 
elt  and  .S.  of  the  Adirondacks  the  strata  arc  ili>MirUtl  by 
folds  and  faults,  but  without  niclainorphisni,  and  they  ex- 
tend thence  westwani  in  gently  undulating  sheets  to  the 
limits  of  the  State.  The  older  Palu-ozoic  nx-ks  join  the 
.\diron<lacks  on  the  N.,  K.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  in  regular  order. 
In  the  wntral  and  wi'slcrn  j>arts  of  the  State  lielts  of  out- 
crop trend  from  F,.  to  W.,  and  the  rrx  ks  dip  southwani  St 
an  average  of  25  feet  per  mile.  Iti  general  tl)«se  riK-ks  have 
little  influence  upon  the  to|>ogr»phy,  pro<lucing  only  ikt«- 
sional  ridges  on  the  general  plain;  but  near  their  ea-stem 
margin  are  ma-ssive  sandstones  which  have  resisted  the  emd- 
inc  ap-nts.  preserving  an  upland  tract  known  as  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  The  PalaD/oir  formations  n-present  the 
Cambrian.  Silurian,  and  Devonian  (n'rioils.  Beginning  with 
the  lowest  they  are  as  follows:  {( 'nmhrinu)  (}povzu\  slate. 
Pots^lani  sandstone;  (Silurian)  Cah'iferous  sandnik.  Tren- 
ton limestone,  Utica  shale  and  Hud.son  slate,  Medina  gn>u|^i. 
Clinton  gnuip,  Niagara  group,  Salina  group,  Waterlimc 
group,  Helderberg  limestone;  (Dei-onian)  Oriskany  mad^ 
stone,  Corniferons  and  Onondaga  liniestoni>s.  Hamilton 
group.  Portage  group,  Chenmng  grmip.  and  Catskill  group. 

Of  {MTiiKls  later  than  the  Palanizoic,  the  Jura-Trias  i»  rep- 
rwn-nteil  by  the  Newark  sandstones  and  shales,  which  occupt 
a  portion  of  K<M-kland  County  S.  of  the  Highlands;  tne 
Cretac-coiis.  by  a  few  outcro|«  oii  Ixmg  Island  ;  and  the  Pleis- 
tocene, by  glacial  drift  and  lacustrine  and  cstuarine  davs  of 
wide  extent.    The  ice-sheet  of  the  Pleistocene  coven-J  the 
entire  Stat^e,  an<l  produced  many  of  the  details  of  its  tojiog- 
rai>hy.    By  its  gnmling  action  it  ^ave  smooth  forms  to  all 
hills  C(mi|Mist>d  of  soft  rocks,  and  it  dee]ivned  a  imtiilierot 
valleys  in  the  great  Devonian  shale  formations  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  itarts  of  the  State.    Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lakes,  and  a  numlier  of  smaller  lakes  lyitig  approximateij 
imrallel  to  them,  <x-cnpy  some  of  these  (Wpene<l  valleW. 
The  ghu'ial  drift  lies  in  an  irregular  sheet  over  most  of  tne 
surface,  being  in  places  so  thin  as  hardiv  to  be  noticed,  and 
elsewhere  s<>veral  hundred  feet  in  thicKneea.  The  gnater 
number  of  the  wells  of  the  State  penetrate  only  this  lonnai- 
tion,  and  it  constitutes  most  uf  the  soils.   About  the  sboNt 
of  Lake  Eric,  I^ake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Champlain.  and  to 
the  St  liawrence  valley  are  clay  deposits  overlring  the  drift, 
and  there  is  a  similar  deposit  in  tne  Taller  of  the  Uudsoo. 
These  are  sediments  from  great  bodies  of  standing  water 
which  covered  certain  valleys  while  the  ioe  waa  melting 
away.  In  the  Erie  and  Ontario  baaina  tliey  are  limited  bj  a 
series  of  terraces  and  I>each  ridges  marking  the  coast-lines 
of  the  lakes  by  which  they  were  deponited.   One  of  theM 
<M  beaehta,  running  from  Lewiston  to  Sod  us,  has  a  lieigfat 
•bow  Ldn  Ontario  of  fkom  185  to  MO  iMt. 
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Soil  and  Produelions. — About  onft-iialf  of  the  area  of  Ihe 

'Stain  is  a(lapt<Hl  lo  cnltivation,  and  tiw  products  include 
nearly  all  tnostc  of  the  tfru|>crate  zone.  The  estimaterl 
value  of  the  fann  pro<luc-ts  ist  placed  l»y  the  oensus  of  18SM) 
»t  $16l.rtlW.(X)tt,  ({ivinj;  New  ^  ork  seooixl  rniik  anions  the 
Statea.  iiirpii.s-^ed  only  by  that  of  Illinois  hy  !?:.';!,  1(58.0<)4.  In 
the  ntiinlK-r  of  fanii-^.  S'^-w  York  with  '2'Jtj.2'J;i  is  cxci-fde*! 
«>nly  by  Illinois,  Mi>-i  m.  Ohio,  and  Tesas.  In  prodiii'- 
tion  of  wool  Now  York  rankii  seventh  anions  the  Stales  On 
June  1.  ISM. there  were  1.440,230  tnileh  cows,  a  larp-r  nutn- 
bor  tlian  in  anv  other  State  cst-ept  Iowa,  which  hud  ."iWJl^H 
more.  New  York  was  liy  fur  tin-  tirst  ainongthe  States  in  pn>- 
dnetion  of  milk,  with  6i>8.tf  17.240 gal.,  as  also  in  butter  with 

'98^1318  1)>.  Hi>d  cheese  with  4,824.028  lb.  Butter  is 
made  in  considerable  part  in  creameries  rcceivinf;  milk  fnim 
a  numlier  of  fann.*,  while  cheese  comes  mainlv  from  facto- 
ries. The  first  rank  Indongslo  the. Stalf  ill  buckwheat.  Out 
of  88.171^70  lb.  of  hops  prodooed  in  the  n  nsus  year  in  all 
the  Sute*.  !W.06:i,02»  lb.  were  raise<l  on  8«.6T0  acres  in  New 
York.   The  dairy  iirosjiers  chiefly  in  the  central  counties 

■Mid  OQ  the  lower  IiudKon.  Hops  are  produced  in  Oneida, 
liOWifi,  Madi^ion.  Otsego,  and  Sc^hohario  Counties  Onondaga 
and  Wayne  Counties  and  the  Cliemunp  valley  cultivnte  s^itne 
tulmcco.  while  broom  corn  is  a  favorite  crop  in  the  lower 
Mohawk  valley.  Orain  is  raised  in  tiic  western  and  south- 
western countii*.  Attention  is  jiiviti  in  Xorthom  New 
York  to  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes.  On  liong  Island  and 
in  less  dej^  near  all  the  cities  tnarket-ganiens  thrive.  In 
the  central  and  western  parts  apples,  plums.  i>ears,  and 
cherries  are  abundant  in  favorable  jrears.  and  in  the  S.  aixl 
W.  iteiwhes  are  raisetl.  while grapes  are  culiivaicd  alonp  the 
Huiison  and  the  interior  lakes  to  the  \V.,  whence  wines  of  hc- 

•e«ptable  brands  are  sent  to  market.  For  the  calendar  year 
IWO  the  prinelpnl  agricnltoral  pradueU  am  tJraa  stated : 


or  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  it  Onlj  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  these  rear  their  young  within  tiM 
State.  So  far  as  known  not  a  single  spei'ies  of  bird  or  mam- 
mal is  peculiar  to  this  State.  Ii^ny  !<outheni  forms  reach 
the  southern  l>order,  extending  a  short  distance  up  the  Hud- 
son. Others  from  the  northwartl  come  to  the  mountains  and 
to  the  higher  districts  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  CaUkilla. 
Most  of  these  range  outside  of  the  State  in  all  directions. 
S<>ttleraent  an<l  the  removal  of  the  forests  have  extirpated 
many  of  the  larger  iiiHininHls.  such  as  the  ellc,  which  was 
known  in  must  (jartsof  the  State,  and  the  moose  and  the  cari- 
tK)u.  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  Adirondacks.  TIm 
wolf  and  the  U-avcr  have  also  been  practically  exterminated* 
while  the  imtithcr,  wild  cat^and  black  bear  are  restricted  to 
the  least  willed  mountainous  regions.  The  larger  watci^ 
fowl,  the  eagles,  and  the  larger  binis  of  prey,  the  herons, 
and  the  other  wading  l)irds,  have  luionie  rare,  while  at  least 
two  sj>ecies  formerly  common  on  Long  Island,  the  heath-hen 
and  pie<l  <iuck,  have  become  extinct.  The  wild  turkej  has 
shared  the  same  fate,  while  only  a  few  pairs  represent  the 
wild  pigeons  formerly  present  in  hundred  thousands. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  State  is  temperate,  with 
marlnd  ohanges  of  heat  and  cold  and  vaiiatimM  of  mow- 
tan.  Four  stations  show  the  fbilowingnoMd: 
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s» 

)IK  144 

m 

M 

aerob 

40Mfai. 

74 

K  1  m 

Haenmer...!... 

H 

• 

4a-Mln 

M 

110  198 

MS 

/>r(i'«t'on«.— The  State  is  divided  into  six^-one  oonnties, 
I  follows : 


COl'STIBS  ANO  TOlTtTV-TOWSS,  WITH  POPVI^TtOK. 


Tl  >t«lK  - 


IS7.ini. %!i 

asr.sns 

S«.«iT,i>4S 

i.vnc.wi 

3.44H.ia.' 


The  following  sumniari«»aFe  from  the  U.S.  census  n>|M)rts 
•«fU8»«odl8W: 


raans,  no. 

IMOw 

IflM. 

rw«Mi.* 

Total  number  iif  farms  

Total  ai-n-^t  in  farm!*  . . 

Value  of  fanua.  including  ituiUl 

M1.0H 

81.066.191,741 

tl,NI,M 

•-a 
r« 

S-8 

*  Decrease. 

Flora  and  Jtonno.— The  maple  has  been  proposed  as  the 
:Stat«  tree  beoanse  it  is  so  cotnnir)n.  Sugar  is  made  from 
maple  asp  in  the  northern  i  inuities  and  to  some  extent  else- 
where. Ten  species  of  oak  are  found,  while  a  like  numlx^r 
of  the  pins  family  is  re]K>rted.  The  elm  l)eautifles  the  land- 
scape in  most  of  the  |i«storal  counties.  The  hickory,  beech, 
btrab,  ash.  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar,  poplar,  willow,  whitewond. 
cbestnnf.  hikiswoml.  buttemot,  syosmore,  locust,  ailantus. 
bla<  k  » j.liHit,  pw.  and  sumac  may  beennmerated.  Of  flow- 
ering pliiiits  I..)."iO  varieties  are  noted, and  54  s|ieoies  of  fems. 

The  State  inclndea  portions  of  three  faunal  regions,  the 
Canailiiui.  Alleghanian.  and  Carolinian.  The  Canadian  is 
restrictoil  to  the  northern  and  more  elevated  parts,  niaiidy 
tm  the  Ailirondacks  and  Cat.skills.  The  Alleghanian  in- 
•elndes  nearly  all  the  nion-  level  parts,  while  the  Carolinian 
occupies  Iwfely  the  lower  Hudson  valley  and  a  small  area 
iusl  eastward  of  l,ake  Erie.  The  nuinlier  of  indigenous 
land  mammals  is  aboat  55:  about  850  kinds  of  binls.  not 
Inelodiog  atragj^sfSi  visit  fbe  State  during  their  mignlians, 


corinTirji. 

Alliany  .  . 

AUetiiny  

llriMinie 

Cattaraugus. 

cKuEuMina. 

Cheniunif  

Clienanfco. . . . 

Clinton  

Columbia.... 

Cortland  

Delaware.... 

Dutcbemk  

Erie  

ErS*-!  

Kranklin  . .  . 
l-iiltou... 

f  Sfowee  . 

(<n"rlip  . . . . . 
Il.iinilri.n  ... 
Ht'i-kiirH-r  . . . 

J"ITerxin  

KiniTB  

I/ewla  

Uvingston... 


Vaorae ,  

Mmif  4fiiin»Tj' . . 
Na.iM»n  ♦    . . . , 

New  York  

Niaeara  

Onelfia  

Onfinrlatrn ... 
>  lulitrlo. 


'  ii  an>.'e  

I  irleaiLi  

i  >HWi>Ko  

Olsego  

Initaam  

OlM"*'!**  

R#-niw<"lner. . . 
Ri.-hin.ind  . . . 
hii<-klanil ... 
.St  l.awr»'nc<^ 

Siirstoira  

S<>henecl*djr. 
Rchobarte.... 
Schuylar  

Seneca  


Stmihi't)  

Suffolk  

Mullivnn  

Tiotca  

•  Hefereooe 
tCtoianiaed 


5  .1 
9^l> 

6  O 

6-  C 
«-» 
1-B 

5-0 
l-J 

S^K 
Ml 

8-H 

7-  J 
.%  (• 
■i  .1 
II 
4  I 
4  U 
«^ 
8^1 
4  H 

as 

8-  H 
fr-D 
4-0 
4-D 

4-1 

t*-c 

4  O 
4  H 
4  K 

K 

T  J 

4-  1) 
»« 

5-  H 

flC 
!>  J 
K-A 
H^I 
1-H 
4-J 

4- J 

5-  F 

6-  F 

8-E 


Phi.. 

ttt*>. 

iBi.r..Vi 

4.-1,^40 

:i:~i> 

4«i,4.t7 
48.179 

S8.e57 
4.5.496 
TT.tCB 
$£.>.Ur41 
a'!,()D'J 
MS.  1 10 

si.jri5 
3I,^9« 
4.:fii 

4.'>.<1IIK 
«M.S|jli 

Sts  .-,17 

4-,>. -!'■.' 
1K,I  .W. 

4."i.ii!»y 
i.5i5;*'>i 

6;!.4UI 
liK.'RM 
14«.-.'47 

4M.4.',;i 

90.SIIB 
80,HBI 

i4,Hie 

iw.uno 

l:;«..MI 
.M.fi{« 

(<5.'>is 
57.088 
0,717 
M.fa4 
18.711 

».m 

SI. 173 


4i,ri»i 

IV.I,  I  i'.l 
(U.M3 
M.S»4 
»t.8I4 
&4.06a 
»JMH 
47.431 
4.1.31 1 
ST.iTfi 
48.41!) 
Hl.OTlJ 
4.<M.)SM6 
."ill.M7 
4a.>«{ 

4a,Hr.' 
»i..vn 

8I.47M 
4.1M7 
5I.IH9 
7B.7  4S 

87,in» 


crH-jtTT-TOWK». 

Albiiny  

Iteluionl  

llink'linniluD  . . 
Little  Valley . . . 
Auburn ... 
Mayvdle . . 
Elniira.... 
Norwich  . . 
I'latuburg 
Hudxoo . . . 
Cortland . . 

Itelhi 


Poiirlikeepale 
IhilTalo  


«7.MM 

47.4W 
V(.  US 
.'.HMI.lVNI 
71.1'il 

J. •)■.'. -^Nl 
IKIH.7>C> 
li),A05 

IlKi.fCiO 

*).I«V4 
7I>.>«1 

l!J.Tf*7 

lai.w 
fi7.iiai 

W.-J's 

8l,llHU 
4t,W< 

mm 

u,ini 

M.1M 
77M» 


Kllxalielhlown 

.Malime  

.Itiliiwlun  ii. . 

Kniavia  

Carsklll  

Ijike  PIfaaant. 

Herkimer  

\Vat«'rtown. . 

BriKiklvn  

l/>nvlll,>  

Ornaieo  

Morrlsvitte.... 
Roch  eater  

Fonr  In 

.^Iin**<tl«  

New  V.>rk  

IxicktRirt  

rti«-a  

Syracuw  

CatutodaiKUa. . 

j  (ioaiven  

I  Newburg.  . . 

Allikm  

f  Hsweito  

(■•io|>«?rBtown.. 

Carnivl  

L.  I-  aty  

Trov  

Itiefinionil  , 

N.  »  fity  

^  'liut'iii   

RalMan  8| 


IM*. 

W.l.',l 
1,100 

88,817 
l.ORB 

wjm 

043 

a».fl7s 

5.768 
H.484 

8.014 

2.0TM 

a.«,."»c 

491 
5.935 
10,180 

9,m 
m 

6..VV5 

81. aw 
*.44n 
"i|S 


8.060,800 
18,981 

aejn 

108,374 
8,181 
8,l«e 

24.048 
4,477 

tt.lW 


67.o-.'l 


7- 1     9tm .  . 

8-  p    mm  I  tr.au 

ftir  location  of  ooHOtles, 
from  part  of  <}Heciis  la ' 


Keboharte 
Wstklns,.., 

»rt»w  

,  I  Watertno 

4  Bath  

I  iCVinrinic-. 
iBivprliMd . 
iXoatieelln. 
■Oweio..... 

orNewTeife. 


8,i«B 
S1.8W 
I,O0S 
SOS 
884 
8.801 
4.«M 
11^ 

*jm 
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cor.vriFJt  AVD  rorxTT-TowNs— cosTrxrFD. 


•R.f. 

iw. 

5-K 
--J 

4-K 
4-K 
(W 
ft-D 
ft-B 

R-,a« 
87.8M 
4A.(»n 

4».T30 

nm 

a3.iQi) 
m.m 

4S.ttM 

4M.6an 
aoi,4U 

Wayn*-  .  .... 
We*t«he«er..... 

CtH!rrT-T«»irN». 


l»ll<1. 


lUmca  I  ]»,  1.-16 

KitiKrtoa  I  )H.aa8 

Antyle  

Ltoiib  

>thlteFUliia.. 


4..VKI 

T.KIM 

4,f..A/ 


fiir  I'H-Btii  n  of  poiintii-K,  »»•»•  miip  "f  Npw  York. 

Ciiin. — The  fnltnu  in}:  titl>l<*  coniprkitMi  all  the  cities  of  the 
8tat«.  and  Ki^i-"  their  iM<piilationaooanUqgtothe  n.a,cen- 
rasof  18U0  and  that  of  UKK): 


CITII 


Attwny  

AnwUi'ilam  . . 

Anburn  

Btnctaamton. . . 
Buffalo  

(.VlllW*  

CorniDK  

OanliUHl  

$aiiMrk  

FJmir»  

(i.  ii.-vii..  

(ilovi-rartUe ... 
H<>rnp|ls*Ul0.. 

lliulMn.  

IUmm  

Jamcaunra.... 
JobBrtown.... 

KitiKatna  

Utilf  ntlla.... 

Ixwkpoit  

JllddMtQiwa  >«■ 


(.'ITIK8. 

18»o. 

10OO. 

Ml.  Vrrrion  

lO.H.'W 

sn.sia 

Newburic  

.Ven  Rotlit-lU-. 

N«*w  York .... 

3,4;(r,-jirj 

Niaeora  Kails. . 

ll'.l.-.T 

N.  Toiiawarida. 

4,ry»i 

«.>|c<l«ti«burx  •  ■ . 

tm 

ia,ii-ii 
a.40!i 

PiN|giilie«|)aic  ■ 
HmhwImt  

«x.aM 

».tw 

S4.t>'.'9 

KoebMter  

H.'f'l 

S>'h<>iiecta4l]r... 

KjrracuM  

#.14.1 
W.8M 

11I8..'C4 
IKI.ASI 

ftk*  

44,nii: 

B«.!tfa 

Wnirrlown  

14.7-i'> 

WiUervllH  

]•.'.■.«■.: 

H.T.'l 

Youken  

«r,»3i 

0«««mm«nf.— The  Legtelature  coosisU  (1001)  of  a  Senate 
of  80  membera  chnsen  for  three  vears,  and  an  As-K'nihlr  of 
150  membsrt  el«>tecl  annually.  s> n.ttors  are  chown  liy  dis- 
tricta  formed  on  the  Uuiii  of  [M>|iuiation  without  dividing 
eoOBtiM^  while  Assembly  diKlriel-'  arc  also  Imsod  <>n  |M>pula- 
tioo,  MT«  that  eaoh  oouutv  ha-n  at  lea-st  one  nu-rtil»cr.  exi-ept 
nUtoo  Md  UMniltOD.  The  U<ivernor  is  ulecttHl  for  two 
yvaa;  he  has  the  power  to  uanlon,  may  remove  certain 
office m,  an  l  h  i-*  the  riieht  of  veto  extending  to  s»'pnrato 
itams  of  a^pruprmtion  bills,  bat  the  veto  may  be  overridden 
bv  t«o4luraa  of  the  memliers  elected  to  eac-h  hou.4<>.  The 
Umtt«Daot<Gov«nior  is  president  of  the  Senate,  and  hi^  t  t  rm 
ol  oBm  0(inM|MMidi  wuh  that  of  the  OoTemor,  who<<e  plwe 
h*  fUlt  bl  one  <rf  diMtaUity.  The  secrvUry  of  State,  conip- 


State  prisons.  Many  t'r.iiinus.-iii>ns  and  Stale  liosrds  are  »p- 
]Miiiilfil  in  till-  ^lui'  iinuiiifr.  The  court  of  app>'al^,  cq- 
M-itini;  of  a  fhief  jmip'  .'iiiii  six  a.ss<A'iHte  jiidpe*.  ha.-<  apj"!- 
!alf  jiiri'Mlii  I ioti  mily  iti  ipiolions  of  law.  Ttji-  Snpronie 
Court.  t'iitii|"iM<l  of  jiiilp  -  fliTtt^cl  for  foiirtt-en  years  in  ciL'h: 
distru't;-.  hll^  p'IIitkI  juriMlii  iiini  in  Ix'lh  law  arul  efjuity; 
and  from  it  tlie  (rovernor  d('.-<lf;nute.s.  for  terniji  of  five  year*, 
seven  jiistires  to  constitute  an  appellate  division  fi>r  the 
ht'ariiiK'  of  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court*  r( 
oyer  iind  t.  rrninfT  no  longer  i-\isl.  anii  liif  ciMirt-.  of 
!>ion>  an-  iilH)ii>hfil.  excejit  in  New  York  County,  the  l  ountj 
courts  taking  the  i-riminal  jurisdiction  of  (he  courts  of  •ses- 
sion'*. There  i.s  a  siirropate's  court  in  em  h  I'.sunty.  In 
the  counties  supervisi-irs  rcprcsi  ntinp  towns  ami  wanh  f\- 
ercise  general  powers,  partly  legislative  ami  partly  ri:n- 
live  to  auditing  accounts  control  of  county  huiMinps,  n- i 
care  of  the  |MM)r.  The  cities  are  Koverned  under  sjHHui 
I  ImrN  rs  frniii  ihf  Lifrislature  VHryini:  in  their  prtivisioti*. 
In  the  towns,  wliidi  all  elect  their  own  ofUcers.  the  hip- 
ways  and  i>nilt'«  s  jind  immediate  local  concerns  are  di- 
reeied  by  the  town  tMwrd,  while  justices  of  the  peace  pro- 
nounce upoo  miiMMraiTil  uid  arimliMl  omw  mlqact  to  ■p> 
|H'al. 

hipuhUion  and  Raan. — Since  1>*20  New  York  has  had 
the  first  place  among  the  ."stales  in  |iopulatioii.  Its  elentrali 
have  from  au  early  day  Ih-cu  niiu  li  ilivi-i-sitii'<l.  in  1890  tb* 
foreign  lH)rn  numbered  l.-ITLOrid,  while  in  the  whole  1'.  S 
llii'  numlter  wa.s  l»,'-'49.547.  < 'f  the  imrivc  wliite*  in  tb* 
.State  ihcn-  were  of  foreign  pureiilagc  1  .K:i7.4r»;j.  Of  tU 
t.ital  p..pulBtion.  2.tt76,8©3  were  mules  uml  .{.tiiO.lMiO  feuisU^ 
The  colured  persons  were  7J.ft01,  iiijd  hiiliuiis  on  the  T>j^r- 
vations  in  ISJi*.',  .l.tKU.  The  for.  i>,'n  U>rii  c  o  nsist ,d  of  4tf?.- 
mi  liermans,  4l«,375  In^h,  I44.(Wmi  Kn^Hsh.  lt:i.ll«  Car*- 
dians.  64,141  Italians,  5M,4(W  Kussians.  :C,.:t:{2  Scotch. 
145  Austrians.  28.430  Swede-.  '.J'.'.Tl.^  Pole.-,  •,;<),44;{  Freinh. 
15.598  Hungarians,  11,557  Swiss.  Bohemians.  ,\6n3 

Norwegians,  N,;iW)  Dutch.  H,U»8  Welsh.  t},2;tW  Dimes.  3.135 
Chinese,  and  nearly  all  ■■ther  countries  ha<i  repre.scntativ«. 

InduMrirs  and  Jf'ixtuti'f  InterrMs. — These  ."uriMiss  tb«« 
of  any  other  State  of  ihi'  Union  in  variety  and  magnitude 
First  in  agriculture,  its  rank  in  manufactures  is  also  at  the 
head.  While  the  total  ]irMi|iict.s  of  the  U.  S..  acconiing  to 
the  wnsus  of  1890.  were  in  value  |9,3T0,1 07.624,  thosie  «f 
New  York  werv  11.711,577,671,  or  ♦880.054,570  mon>  th«i 
th<jee  of  I'ennsvlvania,  the  second  in  onier.  The  capital 
invented  in  New  York  was  $1,130,161,195  in  65.840  estab- 
lishments reixirtt-*!,  employing  an  average  of  850.084  yn- 
sons,  whose  wages  were  $466,846,642,  an  amount  greater  by 
if  1tn.2m),413  than  in  Tennsylvania.  Hardly  any  industrr 
|H'rmis.sib|c  in  the  temperate  zone  i*  OIUepnMOted.  TW 
cities  made  the  fuUuwing  exhibit : 


AltMUiy   

Autmrn  ... 
Biogliamton. . 

Brooklyn  

Buffalo  

Cobuea  

Etmlra  

Klnnton  

Newmirir  

New  York  

RiK'^hester. . . . 

&vracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Toaksn.  


M 

m 

IBM 
178 
49 
M 
«4 
49 

asa 

1S8 

!«• 
IKS 

7t 


1. 391 

$18.44I.«U 

U.ffTO 

ai9 

)o,Kja.flii 

B.OOl 

T«« 

I«.0?.'.H51 

10,(177 

10.1«1 

I2S.Hl!i.<r.2 

v»jm 

(ir.'*ir.i.',i 

4e.<IOR 

lilO 

aTii 

Ml 

5.T»J.513» 

m 

a.8r4..M>T 

1.648 

4.irrT..%33 

as.^'iiK) 

ciu.inK.fliii; 

8.M.:.">T 

•S.tvn.BTT 

■'&.4iSI 

I.I75 

ir,-.irr.«« 

1S.4I7 

»)7 

».0W 

4n 

ll.41« 

MS 

WkmHI. 

f7,8l7.IM4 

Jll,*»017 

11.787.707 

WMMJN 

a.47S.!ST4 

s.."iiw.4rr 

MMW 

4.ann.Haai 

7.N«,4I1 

K3IL,4<i8 

eI.»r.^.1(K 

i!r.sr.:4S 

l4,HM,4aB 

«4.ei7.4<»* 

si.ii>s.;;ij 

7,I79,«6 

9fli44aLm 

8.ll«.4S4 

6.39U.tBB 

75i8.«7 

io.m4» 

8.S1S.144 

4.ftB,<»57 

4f«.4.Vi 

7.;i»,9fl 

r»».ii« 

l.!t4:t..'S» 

!»K.4ttl 

^l.^i4^.^e 

i.vj-.,rHs 

l.!M.s,Sl>l 

SHI.HM 

4.4a.  *M 

.V);.iisfl.;»B 

eO,SBS,4« 

7«.i,i«s.sa 

ia,.V)l.4<A 

S7.0I&,3U 

5,e74.7S3 

73.1S4.M 

7.477.87.1 

i8.iiMia 

lt,S.W,SS7 

a&.s«o,m 

2,NaK.Sll 

8a«.44l> 

«,aH.4ai 

troller.  attorney-general,  trea.sun-r.  and  State  engineer  and 
surveyor  are  electcil  for  two  years.    The  (oivi  rni>r,  with 


Some  (A  th«  iMdiwg  mannliwtarei  maj  be  tabvbted  » 

follows: 


CLASainCATMMI. 

OilM. 

WiptlM. 

Cmi  of 

ValMrf 

4S 
KB 
IHS 

40 
iJ«,T 
ISM 
77T 
140 
191 

f7H.9I«.."J77 
!.'».a«\74S 
4tV.4fil.»l4 
ll.ia\9IH 

4.seiLogs 

70.097.080 

a.M.t.gi4 

H.40I 

1.1.I.'.l 

S,SS9 
70.SW 

Mat 

S9J79 

«.e7t» 
«.ieie 

I«i.in,<»» 

a,s«.7» 

unflgi.imi 

5,fiHl,J)(B 

i.4ni.7a 

«r.lM.3l7 
7,906.778 
90,111, 7H7 

4.S&ll..t!i6 
9..V«.3I4 

$48.(»«.«7n 

an.aao.3<w 

10,141.079 

i.4ia.a44 
se.oaii.79s 
i«,«Mi7 

I9.48IJM 

7.^45.WC 
S.'.W.MI 

aR,no 

:> :".« 
M.W.Iil 
1B,417.:1« 

3.«9S.oei 
flUTfi^,i« 
1S.*1IJff 

ths  nl  .  ii  e  and  consent  of  the  S'nate,  amtoints  the  supcrin- 
tandenta  of  public  works,  of  banking,  of  iiMunuice,  and  of 


During  the  fl.scftl  j9Kt  eodllig  June  SO.  1888,  the  colkc* 
tions  of  int«nMl  roTCBnewcn:  Ftom  the  iuniifM(tu««C 
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distilled  spints.  |4,H41,:m;  tobftooo,  $5^27,088;  fermentod 
li^uorH.  ifU,;ni,(j01 :  oUomargaiiiWk  $1,0M;  tad  piiiMJtl<M, 

f  1  (i,4;i:j—  t  III  111 .  if  1  !).68«.'-'  :<>. 

Mintnil  KfmurcM. — 'I'lie  innsl  iin|Mirtant  iiiiru'ral  \\r\A- 
ucts  nrc  ildy,  cfmctit  nxk.  Iiuil<iiiig->tr.iit'.  sail,  ami  iron 
oro.  All  till.' clttys  |>rn|»'r  an- of  I'luisti t  i  nc  ii^n  .  ilic  mosl 
important  for  i'<niiniiiir  usi  s  bpin>;  the  liu  u.-it riin' iimi  I'^t u- 
aruu'  clays  <if  tlic  l  j  !•  .  Ohi  irio,  (.'hniupliiin,  und  lluiisoii 
viill<  vs.  lull  iHiiiu  rniis  Mii.illiT  ili'posits  lire  iiH'iiUy  used  for 
brii  k-iiuikiiii:.  Shali-s  of  liic  .Stiina,  Iluiniltoii,  and  fhc- 
niuiiK  fonnatioiis  nn?  al>o  ^TDinui  up  (or  I hi»  purjHw.  As 
the  fjri'atiT  cliiy  ili'jHi^ils  ajr  rr.iilily  v\].loiti'.l  al>d  practi- 
cally  iDc>xhaU8lil<ii',  iln'  maLrtiitu.li'  of  tin-  imluNtnes  in  vari- 
ous districts  de|MMids  chu-tly  mi  tin-  tlmiaiid  of  neighboring' 
cities',  and  the  llmlson  rivrr  iniln<t rii's.  supplying;  Ni  w 
York  city,  are  the  nmsi  inipiirla!ii,  Tlu'  aiiiiiial  •.ijipi,i  of 
bricks  is'i'siinial.'.l  hi  about  1..->(X),IHXMN>*>.  valiK-ii  at  !fs..",iMi,- 
000.    Routing,'  till',  dniiti  t il<\  etc.,  an-  al-o  iiininifart iin  i  1. 


Clinton  formation  running  E.  and  W.  across  Wayne,  Ca- 
yuga, OswoL'o,  and  Oneida  ( 'omit  ics.  Sidt-riie  i«  found  DMI 
the  city  of  lluiison,  as-siK-iatt'd  willi  I  lie  Hudson  sl.ili'. 

<  iiiinitfrre. — The  conimun't'  of  New  York  is  in  \:w^<-  part 
that  of  the  nation,  n.s  its  chief  port  R-rvoa  not  only  iot  the 
SlMle,  but  also  for  niiu  h  of  the  continent.  Than  ATB  twalvs 
cusloius  distncto,  reporting  as  followit : 


mpoRTs. 

r«rtli«        *n-iinif  JuM  ¥>. 

For  tbr  jmt  tfldbig  Jqm  M. 



1B09.   1  leoo. 

1899.    j  IMMk 

York,  tho  iiroductive  formation  being  the  Waterlinic  gronp. 
The  yiehl  in  was  r),lfil.5r.:t  barnls.  valueil  at  ^;J..V>2.- 

070,  an<l  the  i;rfHl.r  j  in!  of  t ii i'i  was  < il itniinMl  f roin  I'lster 
County.  Kric.  i  inoiiilaca,  and  Srboharic  ( '.lunlics  furnished 
smaller  anionn'-.  In  ilie  produiiii'U  of  buildinir-stMue 
New  York  ranks  fourth  in  the  C.  S.  The  limestone  <piar- 
ried  in  1898  was  v«lue<l  at  fl.M.'i.nmi ;  marble,  at  ?:!;!>',- 
816;  sandstone,  at  $1^18.053;  granite,  at  f^iOO.Tll ;  slate. 
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BufTnln  tY.'.-k.. 
Cape  Vlncvnt, .. 

Cham  plain  

lanikirtc  

( ii-iM-iee  

NVw  York  
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Omti^lchie. . . , 

Bag  Barter. 


98.010,361 
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8.0r5,tM7 
8,7t«,T4Ti 

i.rrs.ni'ii 
M,r3i..vci 


im,i«i| 

l.MS.M|i 


4,lS4.t»r 

4,281.467 
aT.T44 
T4r.T5« 

13.64r,«W9 
•17^ 


;iMI.U7;Mi 


The  followint;  table  shows  the  tonnage  movement  in  tha 
foreign  trade  with  the  U.  S.  in  the  fiscal  year  189U-liKM): 
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at  f 76.675.  I,ieuestf)ne  is  obtuined  rli;e!ly  from  the  Tren- 
ton. Niagara,  and  the  Onondaga  fi irniat ions.  Thesi*  are 
8«)  widtdy  distributed  in  the  ii  iitral,  wi'stern.  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  State  that  they  afford  lime-riM'k  and  build- 
ing-stone for  local  use  at  very  many  points.  Along  the 
easli'rn  bfuse  of  the  Adinmdacks  certain  bt-ds  ftf  the  Tn-nton 
Iwu^  stone  an'  of  sur  li  texture  iis  to  tuke  a  hi^'h  |nlis||,  aii<l 
are  extensivi  ly  (juarried  ami  nn»rkeli  d  und<  r  the  iiaifie  of 
marble.  Crystalline  marbles  are  also  founil  in  abuiid.'itice 
among  the  melamorphic  rocks  in  .St.  Lnwrence.  (  .ilunibia, 
and  Westchester  Counties.  The  I'otsiljun,  Midina,  ami 
Catskill  sanclsltme-s  and  various  thinner  bids  of  the  Hamil- 
ton anil  Chemung  gmups  are  widi  iy  disl tibuled.  ami.  like 
the  limestoneri.  are  ijuarried  at  many  |>oinls  for  li-cal  use. 
Sandstone  is  also  ship|H-d  to  a  dislaiu  e  from  various  qnur- 
rit>?iof  the  I'otsdam  N.  of  the  Adirond;i<  k  Mount«in*and  of 
the  Medina  in  Monroe,  Orli  aii--,  and  Xiatjaru  Counties.  A 
8|>ecial  grade  of  suindstoiii-,  known  as  "  blursloin',"  is  ob- 
tained from  the  various  lavi  rsof  the  Hamilion,  rii.  riiuiig, 
and  <  'atskill  formations  in  .\llian v.  ( irei  ne,  11 -I i  r.  and  S.  In >- 
harie  Counties,  and  is  rnrrinl  to  N'l'W  Vi'ik  and  i  r  i  iiii  s, 
where  its  principal  use  is  as  (la:;i.'inr.  (ir.'iiiile  is  lieriviil 
from  crystalline  nx'ks  in  Wcsii  ln  sti  r  County  ami  in  the 
Jliirlilanils,  and  there  is  an  imiMirtanl  niiarry  on  one  of  the 
ThonsHUfl  Islands.  .Shite,  i|Uarri<'d  in  \\'as|iin'p;Ion  Couilly, 
i*  derived  from  the  Hudson  Kiver  forinati.iii.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  salt.  New  York  is  cX!  i  vde<l  only  by  Michigan. 
The  yield  in  1«1W  was  «,7!il.7!e'  Iwkrrels.  valued  at 
32:J.  This  was  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
.Salina  group,  a  part  Iteing  niineil  and  (he  rest  obtained  from 
brines.  The  Onondaga  district,  near  .Syrai  use,  was  for 
roanv  years  one  of  the  most  pnKluctive  in  the  country,  but 
the  ^'ar^aw  ilistrict,  of  Wyoming,  (ienesee.  and  Livingston 
Counties,  which  had  rapidly  developed,  overt<Kik  the  older 
district  in  and  in  iloubled  its  output.    In  the 

production  of  iron  orn  tlie  Slate  ranks  eichth  in  tlio  I',  .s., 
the  out  put  of  its  mines  in  lH!t!t  U-ing  44:{.7!iil)  long  tons,  valued 
at  $1.241,t>81.  Magnetite  iii  obtained  in  great  amount  along 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Adiiondac-ks,  and  in  leas  amount  on 
the  northern  and  western  flanks,  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Limonite  is  aasociated  with  Lower  Palwozoio  rocks  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  State.  Hematite  is  obtained  from 
metaoMcphio  iceka  in  Jefleiaoo  CottDty*  and  also  from  the 


WeitUh. — Of  the  total  wealtli  of  the  I'.  S,.  p!ac<>d  bv  tho 
census  of  IHJK)  at  l(!<)'>.ii;!7,U«l,l07,  New  York  possessed 
^x.-'i7i;,7bl,ltitl.  Of  the  real  estate  with  inij  r.iv,  nu'nts 
anionntini,'  to  |i3'.»."i  ( 1  l.:t.'t:t.  the  shnri'  ol  N'l  W  Vork  was 
7.7<M.(M;7.  Of  till'  ii  Ji' liiiierv  of  mills  and  1  heir  proil- 
in  t  on  hand,stnie<l  at  f  ( 1 ,  N.-w  Yi.rk  hel.l  if.MM,- 

•17il.o:ti<.    of  railways  and  e^ |ni|,ini'nts,  i in-ludiiiL'  f-I reet -rail- 
ways, amount  iiit:  in  tlie  r.  S.  Ill  ^s.flN."),-)i)7.''!','.I,  tliosi-  in  thi.s 
I  Sta'te  were  valin  d  al  ^'i:;  1.1171  .!»:!7. 

j  In  1000  the  total  asM  s-ed  saliie  of  real  I'stale  was  ^."i.lUT,- 
110,126,  and  of  perM.iuil  pn.in  riy  iJ;7:;">..")S(!.;t();!.    The  tax- 

!  rate  in  ISHW  wa.s  |I.i»6  per  iJil,i)iHi,and  for  the  (iseal  year  be- 
ginning t  tet.  1.  ^1.','."),  the  lowest  since  l"^")"!. 

i     Jidiiktiii/. — t)n  .Sept.  5,  1!»()0,  there  were  ;HJfl  national 

I  liunks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $'.»7."il''.'J10.  surjilus  and 
i.rofits  of  ♦97.720.111  a.asi.  and  deposits  of  <!-"ifi<J.s-.'(  1,1 76.80. 
riie  State  hanks  on  May  31.  IIMW).  nundiered  with  a 
coinliinul  capital  of  f2S,N70,700,  snrfilus  mid  piolits  of  ♦SS,- 
■KK'.IKVI,  anil  de|M)sil.s  of  :^2.">l.()')ll,.'!l  "i.  There  wne  also  on 
June  I'.MK),  1,>  jirivate  banks  with  (■oiid)ine<i  cajntal  of 
♦•la'i.OOO.  .surtdus  ami  profits  of  ;f'J4(l.T!i;i.  and  de|Hisits  of 
^2.:MVi.(tHt ;  .»!)  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  combined 
capital  of  i 4s.'J.'")t),(KKt,  siir]>Iiis  and  profits  of  fMti.(s25.fl70,  and 
deposits  of  ^ft4l»,s;i7. Ht! ;  and  r,'S  mutual  sjivines-banks 
with  ♦•.>2'2.(»si.."")!i«)  in  savimrs  deposits  from  'J.ii:»U>Hi  depos- 
itors, and  a  snri'lns  fund  of  *1  l."i,;isl.(>:!;{.  TlieH-  interest.s 
a;;i,'regated  7i{S  i-nnkilig  institutions,  with  a  total  capital  of 
♦  l7I.XMi.l»l(>,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  4;:t:!1.577.-173, 
and  deposits  of  *;j.:!77,li»:!,>^"i;!. 

fnnuriiii't-. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  commission- 
ers for  UMM)  showed  2M  flro,  iinirine.  life,  and  casualty  com- 
panies doing  btisines-s.  with  as.-^'ts  of  $1  ,tM:i.(Ml|.'ll  1.  and  lia- 
iiilil ics.  except  c.ipiial  st(K*k,  of  ♦l..'ib'»,3(>J).7;i7,  ami  capital 
st(M-k  of  if  1  •'.'(.  12.^.1 » 1 7.  Tliese  coni|ianie.H  re|Hirted  a  surplus 
of  iJi;j.VJ.:t20,ll!».  an<l  ri-sks  in  for«-t«  f32.»25.24i».575.  There 
are  ."1  fraternal  betieflciarv  wKjieties  which  show  receipts  of 
♦33.074,«4s,  and  disbursements  of  about  ♦;^1.(KK),(H»0.  I  if-y- 
threo  ni>nfratemal  associations  show  receipts  of  l,;!.si,- 
8.''!,  payments  for  claims  ♦7.i)36.HO:t,  and  for  expenses  jj>3,<- 
;tO>».<W*J.  The  work  of  (he  defiartment  is  oonslflntly  on  the 
increase,  and  uimsiial  efforts  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tei't  the  rights  of  thu  policy-holders  and  members  of  twne- 
floiaiy  aMfwriatinns. 
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Means  of  Communication. — Tim  <levolii|inient  nf  tht-  mil- 
ways  of  the  State  is  shown  in  th>-  fullowiii^,'  ^iiimiiiiit  v  us  n'- 
ported  on  Dec.  31  in  the  sevfiiil  vcurs :  (1H.50I  niili'.-: 
\\>m\  2.&'<i;  (1K70)  3,928;  (IHSI))  S,!)))!  ;  (IKidi)  T .Tlo  H.) : 
(18119)  «.1I4-1»H.  Thi-  ri'^K>rt  nf  tlie  bonnl  of  r«il»Hy  cnm- 
missiom-rs  to  the  Li/u'lslature  in  .Ihii..  1M)4.  ■ihowt-il  that  the 

fross  eurninjrs  from  opcratioiis  of  rmuls  in  tlu-  State  in  the 
seal  venr  emliii^'  .Intu'  :i(>.  !•<!•:).  wtTe  ^'J3-l. 354.015 ;  gross 
eipenw-j*,  i}il5;.l',*H.!t<"il ;  nft  eHrnin>,i>.  f  77.225.650.  The 
bourii  al-o  ii  iiortcd  47  street-railways  in  nitration  hv  the 
overheail  trolley  gystein  and  3  by  the  cable  system,  and  ele- 
Tateil  railways  in  operation  in  the  baiKH|gi»  of  Manhattan 
and  nriHiklyn. 

Tlir  I  nihil  iiiikfiijc  has  been  gn-atly  n'iluct.'<l  liy  thf  altan- 
doiiiriciit  of  H  iiiiiiiU-r  of  such  wati-rwayji  iis  Imd  ci/ast'd  to 
Im-  pripfitalde.  In  UHKJ  the  itrim  ipiil  i-aniils  wholly  in  the 
State  wore  the  Erie,  exteniiiiif;  from  Albany  to  HufTnUi. 
bmit  ill  1>'17  (32;  tlii>  ( ■liiiiinilain,  from  WhitehdU  to  Water- 
fonl,  built  in  IN17-37:  the  ( )'*wego,  from  Syracuse  to  Os- 
wej;o.  Imilt  in  lN2")-ti2.  the  Caviijfa  and  Seneca,  from  Monte- 
zuma to  ("uyujfu  and  Seiieeii  liikes.  built  in  1825;  and  the 
Blaek  Kiver,  from  l!oine  to  ( 'arthajje,  built  in  18;H0-41.  The 
amount  (A  frei;;lit  currieil  by  these  canals  annually  i«  aliout : 
Erie,  .!,.'::."). 72ti  toiLs  ;  i  H4,v<»irt;  Oswego,  l>2.(i34 ; 

Cayu;.'!!  Mild  Sviii  <  a,  3S,7(il  ;  nlid  the  lilack  I{iv<T,  I1.'),H77 — 
total  toniiau'c.  4.331,!«5:j.  The  |iriiu  iiial  camd.  jwirtly  with- 
in and  |>artly  without  the  State,  wostne  helaware  and  II  ud- 
•on,  extending  from  Hooeadale,  Pa.,  to  RondouU  N.  Y.,  built 
in  1828-38. 

ChurrhfA. — The  census  of  18I>0  gave  the  followinj;  statis- 
tics concerning  the  reiigious  tHHlics  having  a  iuotiitjvrshi|>  of 
8,000 sod  upward: 
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W  M.'lhodli*,  

Frvf  Mf  Jhmlist  

Krtriiilit,  ortlKMlox  

Refoniie^l  Church  ta  tbe  U.  R 

KrieniU,  Hlel(iii««>   

ScTenlh'day  llaiilist   

Arrican  MelhrwlUl  KpiMco|>al . .  i 
Ref .  Pr«->il)  in  t h" f. 8.  A  , S.vnod 
Lutlieran.  ll'ilTalo  Svnixl. . . . 
Imli-pf'nilfnt  ir<iiiKr<-t,'al  I'inH  . . 

SflioolM. — The  ref^eiits  of  the  L'niversily  of  the  Male  of 
New  V<irk  have  supervision  of  education;  tiicy  are  elcdid 
by  the  [.etfisluturu  on  joint  ballot,  ("harlcrs  of  JK  uilcniics, 
colleges,  and  universities,  liltntries  and  niuwutns  pror.cd 
from  them.  \  university  convcK-ation  is  held  aiinutdly 
under  the  aus|iiee.s  of  (his  biHlr.  and  examinations  in  vari- 
ous studies  are  eoiiduetod  by  its  aiitliorily,  while  plans  for 
*' university  exletision  "  are  pmmoted  by  "it.  The  State  li- 
brary aii<l  State  iiitisi'um  are  under  its  care.  Twenty-two 
Colleges  for  men.  H  for  wonu'ii,  and  6  for  both  si'xes.  wilh  7 
law  schools.  15  of  me.licine,  3  of  jiharmacy.  3  of  dentistry,  1 
of  the  eye  and  car,  2  veterinary.  11  of  theology,  3  of  pedn- 
gogr,  and  9  other  profc--ional  and  te«-liiiical  s<-hnols  are  re- 
garded as  uieinbors  of  this  university.  (.S  <■  Collehi  s.)  The 
superintendent  of  public  inslrucliim,  electeil  by  the  Loiris- 
laturc,  is  the  head  of  the  coinmon-s«-ho<i|  syst<'m.  .Superin- 
tendenta  in  cities  and  commissioners  over  grou|K«  of  towns 
have  more  Imnie^liate  oversight.  In  l.SI>9  there  were  1  l.!tl3 
public-school  buildings.  The  sutn  of  ^7.57!1,(»6T  was  ex- 
pended for  lioun-s  and  sites,  furniture  iind  repairs. 

There  were  1.589,653  children  of  .si-houl-age  in  the  Stale, 
of  whom  1,200,574  attended  puldie  schools  at  ieast  part  of 


I  the  time,  and  163.946  privat*  scho<ils.  There  were  JH.TW 
i  teachers  emiiKiyed  at  an  average  annual  s«larv  of  ;ffi(>4.7f<. 

The  value  of  s<^'hooi  property  was  If81,76»<.r.»3.  tiiid  she  total 
.  expenditure  f<tr  .school  purixwes  l|«J:t.421.4!M.:!T.    Then-  Wfr>> 
KH  iiicorporattil  ncadeiiiies  and  365  high  schonis  ivh- 
!  deniu  dciiartment-s,  with  3.888  teachers  and  7tl,470  piipLv 
I  The  toial  property  of  secondary  schools  was  ?2>*.4rj.lS, 
and  the  expenditure  by  such  scIkhiIs  in  ISMIft  whs  if<5.i):{(5.:JT4. 
'  Institutes  to  the  nuinl>er  of  110  were  helil  during  the  yt-jir 
,  for  teachers,  of  whom  over  15,(KK(  attendetl.    .N<prMml  s(  h.«  !■» 
I  were  maintaineil  at  .Alliany,  HnK'k|M)rt.  HulTalo.  Cortlnni], 
Kredonia,  Geiu'seo.  •lainaica,  New  I'aliz.  Oncmia,  tHv-^- 
go.  I*lattsl>urg.  and  i'olsdain.  with  a  total  of  O.IMKJ  juipiLs. 
pro|ierly  vuluetl  at  ♦1.!M*>.235,  and  exj)enditures  for  the 
year  of  1^155 .5^15.    The  .American  .^1^5cnm  of  Natural  Ili*- 
iory  in  New  York  funiishes  instruction  to  tlie  nomul 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  teachers  '<{  common 
sc-hools  in  cities  near  by  making  reports  on  that  branch cf 
it*  Work  to  the  su|K'riiitetident  of  public  instruction. 

Libraries. — In  1892  there  were  rcporte<l  511  libraries  of 
1,000  volumes  and  upward  each,  which  contained  4.036.530 
bound  volumes  and  370,544  namphlet-s  The  libraries  were 
classified  as  follows:  Oeneral.  9(»:  s<-hool,  226-  college,  27; 
coUi'L,'!'  s.„ii.|y,  4;  legal.  21:  theologii  al,  1(1;  medical.  14; 
<>overnuiciit,  1  ;  public  institution.  19;  State.  1 ;  V.  M.C.  A., 
20:  social.  31;  scientific,  12;  histf^rksal,  6;  garrisoa,  I; 
tnercanlile,  3;  and  miscellaneous,  4. 

Xnrnpajii-rK  aiitl  I'n-ioihenlx, —  In  1901  there  were  1.936 
ne«s|>ai'ci-s  and  periiHlicHls.  of  which  185  were  daily.  6  tri- 
weekly. 4:{  --I'mi-weekly,  1,018  weekly,  8  bi-weekly,  47  senii- 
nionlhly,  554  monthly  15  bi-monthly,  and  40  quarterly  pub- 
lications. 

Piitt-offiees. — The  total  number  of  post-offices  on  Jan.  1. 
mn,  was  3.695,  of  whi(  h  357  were  presidential  {W  flmt- 
cla.ss.  100  second-class.  237  lhird-cl4us)  and  3,3^)8  fourtb- 
class.    There  were  3,884  inOMj<oider  offlost,  and  481 

money-order  stations. 

Charilii/ilf.  Reformatorr/,  and  I\fnal  Institutions. — Th# 
boanl  of  clmrities  exen-iscs  visitorial  powers  over  State  hos- 
pitals, county  piH^rhouses,  and  a-sylum.s,  and  over  241  incor- 
jiornted  and  157  li<'ensi-d  asylums,  which  in  189!}  <-onlain««I 
1S,S7!)  iniiKilcs.  Tiic  StHtc  nsylums  have  al.so  Im-al  l>oaTds 
iif  iimnagiT-.  The  State  institutions  for  the  insane  are  lo- 
cHicii  lit  rtica,  Poughkeepsie,  Midillel<iwn,  Buffalo,  Willard, 
Hinglutiiilon,  ( >gdensliurg.  and  Rochester.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  the  buildings  was  $8,509,271.  \  State  institution 
for  feeble-ininiled  cliiMren  is  maintained  at  .Syracu.se,  and 
one  for  feeble-minded  women  at  Newark.  At  Rome  there 
is  a  State  custodial  asylum.  Iviiicational  institutions  for 
the  bliml  are  hs  ated  at  New  York  and  Hntavia,  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  New  York.  Fordliam,  Malone,  Albany, 
Rm-hester,  and  IlutTalo.  There  are  reformatories  al  Rlinirk 
Rwhester,  ( "iiiiann  Four  Corners,  and  Kandall's  Island,  and 
for  women  at  llu<ls'in  and  .\lbii.n.  For  soliliers  and  sailoi? 
there  is  a  home  at  lialli.  The  Slate  paui>ers  committed  to 
the  M'veral  i>ublii-  institutions  iti  1H93  numlvretl  1.406.  The 
total  exiKMiiiitures  for  charitable,  corn-ctional.  and  reforni*- 
tory  pur|x»ses  in  1893  were  for  an  average  of  HO..'»43  beneS- 
eiaries  i|t20.407.982 :  in  1H80.  for  47,701  beneficiaries,  tbfT 
were  ^!H.482.648.  The  ratio  of  l>eneflciaries  to  [Ktpulati<'n 
was  in  issO  1  to  107:  in  I8f>2,  1  to  85.  A  .su|*erinleudeii: 
of  Stale  )>rison8  has  charge  of  institutions  at  Auburn,  Clin- 
ton, ami  Sing  Sing,  containing  in  1893  an  average  of  3,7'»S 
inmates  and  in  UMK)  8,376.  The  ex|»enditures  fiir  the  ye«r 
llMR)  were  |4<>0..'i28,(>2.  The  earnings  of  convicts  engipJ 
in  several  imlustrics  l,  fi  a  denciency  of  f 477.266.97.  Tb«re 
are  separate  buildings  nl  .\uburn  for  women  convicts ands 
hospital  at  Matteawan  for  insane  criminals. 

H in/'irif. —W'hvn  in  1664  the  Knglish  seizwl  the  colony  o( 
New  Netlierland.  they  callinl  it  New  York,  in  honor  of  th« 
I>uke  of  York.  The  di-scoverv  of  (he  coast  beUmgs  to  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  navigator,  who  at  the  close 
of  .\pr,.  1524,  anchored  near  what  is  now  Sandy  Hook,  and 
entered  ilie  luiy  and  the  •'  very  irreal  river."  French  adTSB* 
I  tiin-rs.  Haiilin  .^eculart  and  .lean  .Mplioiise.  about  1545  ti^ 
ilinl  ilie  Mime  waters,  anil  f>erliaps  built  works  on  CastletSB 
Islaml  lielow  .\lbaiiy,  of  which  llie  ruins  it  is  claimed,  still 
remain.  The  English  title  was  al  flmt  lm.ie«l  on  the  disoo*^ 
crv  of  the  North  .\merican  coast  by  .John  Cabot,  June  94, 
I  14l»7,  duly  recortled  on  mups  by  his  son  .S^'bastian,  but  n(Vl 
I  otherwise.  Jacques  Cart ier.  under  cotnmis8ion  from  Pnui- 
ci>-  I.  of  FraiK'c.  on  a  s»i'ond  voyage  in  I'tiii  BSCendeil  the  St. 
l.>awrence  to  Montreal,  and  heard  stories  of  the  0000117  to 
the&andW.  Aetna]  entry  io  form  bj Baropeans  into  ths 
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tcrritiirv  now  Nt>w  Yurk  was  first  madf  from  tin;  N.  by 
-NiiiiiK  1  lii'  ( 'ti!iin|>liiui,  Ik  fiivi prill'  (if  llu'  Kri'tK'li  king  Henry 
si'nt  (lilt  t(i  cst.-ililtsh  New  Kniiicc.  In  iiti  cxiHMiition 
amiinst  I  lie  IriKjlldis  In-  sailed  tlowii  tlio  hike  t.iiat  l)fiir>  his 
nttme  Mid  attiit'ki'ii  n  j.nrly  oi  iti(ii«ns  at  TicniKlcri .jju,  K>- 
sex  County.  He  was  nftcrward  repulsed  in  iin  iittu(  k  "ti  u 
I'illafC^  neitr  PenMcr,  Mfidi'-Jiti  (Vtiinty.  W'hilf  I 'liJiini>luHi 
irsji  engag)-<l  in  (■•.uflirts  with  tlu-  IrM.piuis  in  the  nurlh,  the 
Half  M<»(in.ii  I>ntcli  vessel  eoniliiain led  I'V  Hcn<lri(;k  Huiiv>n, 
an  Kn;;li>liuiJin  in  iho  service  of  tlic  I»ut(  li  Kasr  hidin  ("mn- 
pntiy,  seeking  «  wi  stem  passage  to  ("hiiiii,  rtncliiiri-<i  S<  |it.  ;i. 
lOOO.  in  tho  lower  luiy,  iind  uiiriit  duys  later  "  uent  into  the 
river."  now  the  ll-nlsi  ti.  i)n  the  UMh  the  Halt  Moon  an- 
clicrc'l  ill  the  [j.iint  rtdi'-re  .\lWiny  iimw  stiinds.  Dutch  mer- 
ehantM  eonitiiiH-idnLHi  a  (sliiji  in  the  summer  of  1610  for 
trade  til  N'ew  Netherland,  and  in  1(51;!  nther  ves..<-h  arrived 
for  «  s:inil»r  ixiriHwe.  A  few  iiuts  were  hiiilt  mi  tlu""  south- 
ern iMiint  of  .Maiihiit t;iu  I-hind,  the  li<  k,'nui:iiL,'' (if  New  Ain- 
steruatu.  Even  eiirli.  r  Hemlrik  (  hristiaensen  hmi  ereelni 
a  strong  house  .iti  the  we-t  dunk  nf  the  Hudson  just  below 
Albany  Rnd  etilled  it  Fnrt  Ntis-,itii.  Thi«  bc<c'anie  a  center  of 
tni^lic  with  ttie  Indians,  imt  it  «as  -t'  ilainagetl  by  tt  fresliet 
a>  t(i  lie  fthandiined  m  U!1T.  A  new  tradinjr-hon.w  was  set 
up  rit  the  nii  iuth  of  the  Tawjisentha,  near  Allniiiy.  tiy  u  corn- 
tiany  of  Ainstenhitii  tnenhant*:  there  an  alliance  was 
formed  by  this  Huteh  i_'om|>any  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Ir.wjuois  auil  other  rednien  on  the  other,  and  thi«  treaty. 
ren>'We«J  in  1645.  was  niainluined  dnrini:  tlie  entire  |ieri<wl 
of  the  Dutch  occn[iaiion.  The  lrni|noii*  were  tlius  arrnyetl 
against  the  Kreiu  h  in  <  'aiiada.  and  an  impress  ffiven  to  the 
history  of  Ihe  colony.  In  UW!  the  Iiutf-h  West  Indin  f'oin- 
pariT  siieceeded  the  earlier  traders,  The  tirsl  eolouv  eame 
out  liy  the  \ew  Netherland  under  the  ausiH.  es  ,;,f  this  coni- 
jinny  in  lt}2;t,  and  eoiisi-icd  in  lar^'e  jiart  of  Walloons,  |ier- 
sons  of  French  blooii  resident  in  Uolland.  Eiglil  men  wcrt> 
left  on  .Manhatiaii  Island,  and  another  party  made  ils  home 
on  llie  we.m  shore  of  l.on;,'  Isl.aiid.  The  ■'hip  saile<l  up  llie 
Hudson, and  mo>t  of  the  newcomers  lamhsi  at  Fort  <  >rance. 
set  out  the  rear  licfi)ri',  and  eighteen  fatnilies  siarted  the 
town  wtiich  fias  ^rown  into  the  city  of  .VHianv.  Oilier  ves- 
sels fulktwed.  and  in  1625  the  popuititioii  liail  heiome  -'(Xt. 
The  next  year  the  jrovemment  was  made  more  formal,  with 
Peter  Minuit  a-mlirwtor-ffpneral.  a-ssi-ifed  tiy  a  emini  il  of  live. 

The  settlers  env'ap'd  l.'iri,"'ly  in  the  fiir-t rade.  but.  tiltd  tO 
cultivate  tohncco,  and  soon  rai.<<iMi  wheal  for  ex|K>rt. 

During  the  administraiion  of  Kioft  as  director-general 
(Ifi.'ia-IT!  and  of  Feier  Siiiyvewint  i\M7-M)  the  colony  was 
disturlied  hv  Indian  wars,  hy  ijuarrels  wilh  Ihe  lluleh  West 
India  Company  over  Ui«  lliMiiet»<,  and,  when  war  hrake  out 
bctwien  England  and  Hollami,  by  the  ai.'L.'^res^iotm  of  the 
Kiiirlisii.  Finally,  in  1flft4,  Col.  Nicolb,  the  personal  n'pre- 
sent.'iIiM-  of  the  Ilukc  of  \'i»rk,  ap|M;ariH|  in  the  liay  with 
Hti  Kni;lish  fleet  and  forced  the  Dnt'i-h  to  surrender  Manhat- 
tan Island.  lie  set  up  a  ijovernment  and  summoned  two 
dide^^Jltes  from  t  aeli  toWu  to  cutisider  a  e(Mle,  "llie  Duke's 
Laws,"  n  tuch  was  accepted  perforce.  The  Duteli  tempora- 
rily ri'ciiiKpiered  tlic  island  in  11573,  tint  this  coiKpusst  wtui 
not  known  iv  the  ^itatesi-general  wlnn  the  Treaty  (if  West- 
minster was  aiiriicil,  providing  for  the  resturalion  by  Eng- 
land and  Uoltand  of  all  lands  eaptnn  d  dnring  tho  war.  Oi  t. 
15,  1674,  orders  rtacln  d  (V.lve,  the  dire<  tor-general,  to  give 
up  New  Ketberland,  and  so  the  Dutch  rule,  in  the  main 
prudent  and  beneficent,  ee.-i.seii  to  e\ist  over  what  thence- 
lortli  %vik'i  to  be  Now  Vork. 

Tha  transfer  of  the  provinee  from  the  Dntcli  took  plaoe 
Nov.  9,  1674.  With  >iaj.  Edmund  Andro-,  the  new  jjov- 
ernorof  the  territories  of  Ihe  Duke  of  York  m  .Vnieri- d.  wns 
as.s<xuated  a  coiineil  of  ti  ii  appouited  \<\  him.  "  .\11  |H-r--oii> 
of  what  reli^'ion  s.iever"  were  to  k>e  tl'ealed  a^ike.  while 
special  jruarantees  were  ai  e(jrilo<l  to  the  Duteh  inhaliitanls. 
and  eilurts  wer«  put  ftirtu  fo  hold  the  Iroqu  iis  )ii  fiiemlship 
by  ft  boanl  of  commiswioiier-.  In  response  hiure-  rir  a|ip»e«U 
the  duke  eonjented  to  an  a'-embiy  of  delei.'at' from  the 
freeholders,  which  met  ' '>  t.  IT.  168:).  and  a<  harier.  f  Lite 
erties  was  enactml.  certain  duties  on  imjioris  were  vot.  il, 
and  (jourtH  were  establisherl.  Juris<lii  tion  r.i  I,.nke  iimano 
and  the  St.  Lawn'iu-e  wm  Hsscrt<>d  by  do'..  DoUKtii.  wiiile, 
to  meet  complain; s  cf  raids  iiy  ilje  Irmiuois  F„  and  W.  and 
a.,  a  conference  was  lield  in  .Mhauy  with  ili«'  redtnen  at 
which,  with  the  Lt'iveric  .r  of  New  'S'ork.  W(  r.  pn  s,uit  n  pre- 
sentatives  of  Ma--s;iehu-i  l  ;s  ar.d  \'iri.'inui,  and  .Iu<v  oU.  H1H4. 
an  iniportant  Inatv  was  iieu'i 'I  i;il  ed.     Wluii  .lanes  II., after 

whom  tho  colony  was  iinnnsi,  asceiuled  the  throne  lie  n^pudi- 
«t«d  tlw  duutar  ot  liberties,  aod  objected  to  tin  (aw«n 


claimed  "for  the  f>eople  met  in  ^'eneml  Hs.s<>mbly."  New 
York  was  restive  under  Kirif  .lames's  I'oiisdlidal ion  of  the 
northern  cohmitvi  as  the  Doinini(>ii  of  -New  Kn|;land.  The 
settlers  took  kindly  to  the  acces-sioii  of  William  and  Mary, 
hut  Nil'holson,  the  Iteutcnan1-p>% ■.'rnnr.  scfmted  at  it.  and 
when  (iov.  .\ndrosWas  jilaced  under  arrest  in  Boston  deemed 
it  "most  sjife  1(1  forlhcar  actin;;  without  detinitc  instruc- 
tions.'' Ills  Weakness  pive  iij)pi.>rluiiit  y  fur  a  revolt  nniier 
the  l(yidershi|>  (if  .lacoii  Leisler.  a  captain  of  militia,  who 
orealii/ed  a  ei  iVennnelit  in  the  ahsence  (if  (oiv.  Nicliolson, 
and  (leelared  in  favor  nf  the  new  s(|^  iTei^rns.  luit  wa»  after- 
ward coliMi  led  and  han^fed  for  refusal  to  recocnize  the  inili- 
lary  rejireseiitat ive  (if  (iov,  Sl(juj;hter.    S-e  I.i  isi.kii,  .Iacob. 

Before  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  f(.irty-f(.>ur  diiTer- 
ent  (x-rsons  served  as  the  executive  head  uf  the  province, 
countHi^;  the  Dutch  directors.    With  most  of  the  i^overiion} 

s  the  aesetnlilv  hmi  differences  over  the  revenue,  and  soma  of 
them,  n<(t;i:..y  I'li  tcher  and  ( 'ornlciry,  and  later  Clarke  and 

I  the  first  'icorge  Clinton,  rest  under  allcfjR'ions  nf  corrupt 
use  of  public  nioiicys.    F(.ir  the  pur|io>e    f  irn.  i<jising  the 

'  production  of  naval  ftores  'J,.>sL4  imnd^'rants  were  brought 
from  llie  I'alalinate  in  1711,  inost  of  them  nettling  on  tha' 
banks  of  (h<-  liudiion.  Eleven  years  later  a  hundred  fami- 
lies from  ttie  same  country  found  homes  on  the  Mohawk, 
and  in  IT^W  eighty-thrf-c  .S'ot(  h  families  were  brought  orer 
to  defend  I.ake  (ieorge.  Ti  i  provide  fuiuis  for  expeditions 
against  Canada  paper  money  was  first  i-sue<l.  The  settlers 
reached  out  for  trade  with  their  nei^ihbe.rs  N.  of  th«  .St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  to  extend  it  a  trading-post  was 
set  up  at  Oswet,'o  in  17i2.  Kciaiions  with  the  Iroquois  re- 
quired freipienl  attention,  the  ^'nvernors  were  inclined  to 
arbitrary  act.s.  freedom  of  reli^'ion  was  niaUer  of  discussion, 
ctTorts  Were  put  forth  to  promote  education,  while  urgent 
was  the  pre.ssuri'  for  pojiular  rights  that  in  1TL",»  the  Lords 
of  Tra'le  were  iiolified  that  "  most  of  the  previous  and  (ipea 
st(  ps  wiiich  a  (lejiendent  province  can  take  to  make  them- 
si  lves  indetiendent  at  (heir  pleasure  are  taken  by  the  as- 
si.|ii(i|v  I  if  New  '\'ork."  That  as-sembiy  wa-s.  in  fact,  Hs.s4-rt.- 
iujj  its  control  over  the  iiiianceis  and  si  riii,'gliiit,'  for  the  in- 

liejM  iidence  of  llu-  courts.     Negfo  slaves  had  been  imported, 

ami  b>  lief  in  a  plot  by  some  uf  them  led,  in  1741,  in  New 
Vork  city,  to  orael  peneoatlaiu  and  a  moot  umMoologr 

I panic. 
The  French  and  Indian  war  (1 7.'').'WVii  fi  ll  with  especial 
severity  on  New  Vork.   With  their  Indian  allies  the  French 
struck  .swiftly  a-s  far  as  the  .Mohaw  k,  but  in  a  .sharp  ii^rht  at 
I  Fort  EdwanI  near  Lake  (reort'e   wcri'  repulsed   by  Gen. 

William  .lolili.s<iii.     Hostilities  raired  on  the  ujilwr  llu(L<(On, 
,  alone-  th(  -Mohawk  westward  to  <  i>wej;ii,  then  ugatli  on  the 
I  shores  of  Lake  (  liamplaiii.     I>i>aslers  were  tlie  fre4{UCnt  lot 
I  of  thi.s  province,  and  a  defeat  on  Lake  (ieuige  in  July,  17tW, 
0|>ened  the  dour  lo  .Mi iiitcalin,  but  ii  was  closed  by  tiie  lajj- 
f UFO  of  Fori  l^'rontciiac  in  .\ut;ust,  atid  the  next  year  Fort 
.Viattara  surreiKlered  to  (ien.  Uilhani  .Joliiisi'ii.  and  tlid 
French  were  driven  back  from  TK  oiideroga  ami  Crown 
i'oint.    New  York  ecmtributed  its  full  share  to  the  splendid 
viitory  on  tho  Plains  of  Abraham  in  1759.    In  Ihe  next 
few  vdirs  the  colony  irianifcstod  much  dis<  "iit(  ni  with 
British  rule.    It  led  in  the  union  of  the  colonies  Oct.  Irt, 
1764,  by  cloi  hiii^;  a  eoninnttee  of  corre8|)©nden( c  w  ith  jsiwer 
I  to  eorR'»(H>iid  with  iis      i^'hl" irs  on  the  oppressive  acts  of 
',  Parliament  and  "i'U  the  inipendini;  danj;ers  wliieh  ilireat(n 
I  the  colonies  of  bciiif:  laxed  liy  laws  to  be  passid  in  (ireat 
Hritaiii."    In  the  eolnuial  cuni^r.  ss  held  in  New  "I'ork  tict, 
j  7,  ITtiO,  tho  members  of  l\m  cnmmiilee  took  active  part, 
ami  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  were  presente«l  to  the 
king.    The  Stamp  ,\et  provok»sl  violent  ]>riites<8,  the  patri- 
i  otic  a-'isoci.-il  mn  known  as  the  .Snns  i-f  Liberty  was  ork'an- 
I  ized.  and  at  i«.«t  on  .Inii.  is,  1770.  a  collihiud  ixcurred  m 
I  New  Vork  city  n-sulting  in  bloodshed.   This  irregular  ti^;ht- 
I  ing  was  the  real  Iw-trinniiur  nf  the  U(  volutionnry  war.  Vet 
I  this  ]'rovuiie.  nmre  enL:ai:ed  :n  i  niunier'e  Ihun  aiiv  other, 
I  for  a  whili-  aliiindi  lUed  ihe  sacriUce  liivolvt.ti  iU  ttttttl  UoD- 
irnfiori.it  loii  and  re--I  rieted  ;tsi  If  to  the  exclusion  of  tea.  On 
that  line  it  wii>  p<.-itneaiid  isiW.and  "the  Mohawks"  were 
•  ire-aiii/('d  in  <i<  |.,  177)1.  f  ir  aL;_-re~sive  actn  ii;  luit  llie  ves- 
seli.*  exfiecti"<i  Were  kept  back  by  a  sti  rni  and  did  lint  arrive 
until  four  months  after  the  bi^'.orii  tea-party  in  Bce-i  in  har- 
bor: on  their  uriival  ■  the  .Mohiiwk.s  "  t>  pcatetl  in  New  York 
the  exploit  plunne<l  for  the  earlier  dm.'. 

Its  situation  and  topography  join(  d  witli  ].o|i(ieu;  events 
to  cast  upoii  I  Ills  i.ri  vim  e  t  hi  iiriinl  i  if  t h.- w  iir  i it  the  Revo- 
lution, and  an  account  of  the  iin{iortant  miiitarv  events  that 

took  plaM  witfaiD  its  boondwiM  will  fa«  found  in  tlMMtido 
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UxiTED  States  (o.  v.).  Prom  the  s<>iziir«>  of  TicomloMg-a, 
May  10,  1775,  bihI  i>f  C'r<>«ti  ruinl.  iiiutiiMliuti'ly  ufliTwanl, 
amiips  tnnn-hwl  mul  I'ouiiti  rmiirrli.  ii  I'H  in  lt^  rliit-f 

city  W)Ulil  not  Ih>  HUCl'fs.>.ftllly  (Irfi  lnlnl  i  vcti  li\  \\'a>hili^'t<ni, 

atu'l  from  the  autumn  of  1T7H  until  Nov.  25,  l~Ki,  wa-n  in  tin- 
hnnils  of  the  Briti>li.  In  1777  a  i'on>titut|ijti  wii«  adi'i'ti  d 
bv  the  coliiny.  The  vast  wt-vtern  ilmnam  whii-h  New  York 
i-fninied  by  royal  tcrmit.  by  purchuM'  from  the  nilniL-n.  and 
aftiTward  bv'thi-  Brit i-h  treaty,  it  vutni  Apr.  lit,  17K).  to 
tti»nsf<  r  to  (lie  I  nioii  to  liwoinc  the  Nortliwi-^t  Territiiry. 

Parties  ilniilid  on  the  ixiwers  of  the  confetleracy,  uml 
aftci'wanl  on  the  jiroje<-'t  of  the  iiatiunul  Coustitution  :  the 
ratiflcntion  of  tlmt  in>trunient  wit-v  in  <loiilit  until  the  cun- 
veiitioM  Hctuiilly  viitfil.  wh'-ii  tliu  iimjuruv.  to  ■,*7,  was  se- 
cureil  thr'Hii,')]  n-roinuieuiiation  of  atneiulinents  whiih  in 
due  time  iM-i  iinii'  pjirt  of  tiie  nation's  fundamental  law. 

The  pojiiilation  of  the  eiitin'  State  in  17Kt  was  "J^jy.SlXS, 
fifth  in  rank  in  thf  Union.  Jlaiiv  Tories  IukI  eiuif:rate<l, 
ami  the  dis|M>sition  wa-s  strong  to  drivi»  out  those  who  re- 
mained, l>ut  this  nn'judiee  was  ^.'ra'lually  di--i|'ii;<d.  Set- 
tlers <'aine  in  rapidlv  after  the  |K-4ii;e.  iniiu^tni  >,  tr.i>l' .  edu- 
cation, tlie  amenities  of  life,  devilo|^i,-ii  with  >i|ual  step, 
Thp  Legislature,  which  haii  met  in  Kintr-loii.  l'oiiu'hkee[>- 
fie,  and  New  York  suecessivi-ly.  in  IT'.'O  <  lio-.i'  Ailiiiiiy  as  its 
home,  A  brilliant  galaxy  of  poliiji  ul  Imdrr^  ilin  .  ted  af- 
fairs these  early  days  --.M.-xander  Il.imiltou.  (o-.ru'r  t'lin- 
ton,  Philip  Schuvler.  .\;iroii  liurr.  Iiiif\is  Kini:,  .lolni  .lay, 
the  Livingstons,  f>e  Witt  t  'lniiou.  S.-vt-ral  I'f  iIi.mii  fo-t.Ted 
a-spinitions  for  the  president  y  of  tin'  1'.  I.iit  lulerual 
rivtdi  ies  r>  j)elle<l  the  prize.  Tlii  .  Iimwi  vi  t.  dul  not  pri'Vcnt 
uniii  <l  artion  in  the  .s«'<'on<l  war  with  (ireat  Hritain.  Tlie 
eiuliargoact  of  1HI)7  struck  .si'vcrely  the  comtncree  of  the 
chief  city,  and  stirred  tip  op|Hwition  ;  but  when  that  was  re- 
pealed, ami  Great  Uritain  ri  piKliated  the  project  of  a  treaty 
to  rwall  the  orders  in  coiiikiI  whde  the  impn'ssinont  of 
seamen  l  ontimied.  the  war  spirit  ran  high,  (ireat  sncrilices 
were  unil' rgonr,  and  in  1X12  the  tide  of  conflict  rolleii 
heavily  u].i.ii  ilic  .State.  On  its  sojl  pn  iuiratioris  were  hur- 
rie<l  forward  for  the  invasion  of  (  iiiuid.'i,  and  cnHisjons  of 
arms  were  freepient  on  Ijikc  Oniiino,  ili.-  S;.  I.invn  ncc.  and 
Lake  ("hamjilani.  Ogdenshtiri;  wa-  (  apturi  d  liy  the  Ib  iiish, 
V)Ut  tiny  were  iM-nten  at  .SiicketiV  Jlailx  r,  and  both  sides 
claimed  the  vic-lorv  at  Chryslt-r's  Fiirni.  Kort  Niagara  was 
taki'u,  and  Black  Itock  and  liulTalo  burned  by  the  Kritisli, 
who  in  turn,  .Inly  5,  1H14,  suffered  defeat  by  (Jen.  Winfleid 
S-oIt  at  Chippewa,  and  July  25  at  Lundy's  Lan.'.  .\n  in- 
vasion by  WHY  of  the  Sairatuie  and  Ijike  ("hainplain  was 
gulhiully  re](iil>ed  in  .S'[itciiiiN-r  of  the  ri.-iiin-  year.  .X  levy 
en  miiHMr  of  till'  militia  of  Herkimer,  <>nri<la.  Lewis,  aii<l 
Jefferson  Counties  was  ituxle  for  the  defi  iisc  of  the  northern 
frontier,  while  New  York  exhiliited  eipial  activity  against 
<'X|M'ctcd  uttin  k.  Til'-  treaty  of  jH-at-e  wa.s  welcomed  liy  the 
]>co(iU-  who  liml  sulTi  Tcil  so  much  from  the  war.  Initial 
stch-  had  Imjch  taken  for  the  construction  of  waterwavs, 
and  the  ijuestion  s<>on  entered  into  party  iHihtics,  with  t)o 
Wilt  Clinton  as  their  lea<iing  ailvocate  and  Gov,  Tompkins 
obstructing,  in  pi»rt  out  of  rivalry  toward  Clinton.  The 
■canal  policy  triumphed,  and  gave  vast  imjM  tus  to  |)opula- 
tion  and  business.  t<t  which  also  later  th»'  railway  system 
■coiitrjKiiie.l  111  lari^e  de^Tee.  Oui  of  the  |>atrtK»n  system  (see 
I'aikoo.vsi  and  the  conceniraiiou  of  lands  in  few  hands 
agrarian  riots  sprang  up  in  WiU  and  l><4o,  and  on  a  sm.aller 
scale  in  1W»MJ.  In  the  civil  war  (l>*fll-fl.")i  Ni  w  York  bore  its 
full  share,  in  spite  of  ruslstance  to  the  draft  in  the  chief 
viiy  and  threats  elsewherp.  The  Stale  was  credited  by  the 
War  Dei.artment  with  4  t\S'>0  men  aent  into  Uw  Held  aud 
lf',l!'7  »n  I  pai<l  comniulation. 

The  tlrsl  cotislitution  of  New  York  was  in  force  forty-four 
year*;  that  framed  in  1H21  for  twcnty-tlvc  vcars;  thai  of 
with  some  aiueiidrneuts  down  to  the  adojition  nf  the 
now  eonstitution  of  IMlt4.  I'n.i|iosnls  fi>r  ra<iital  changes 
liavc  often  tiecn  rejected.  A  convention  was  helii  in  1!^«87 
ami  submitted  a  revised  cou'-iitution.  which,  with  the  ex- 
cept!.lU  of  the  article.^  refi  rruig  '<>  tli-'  judiciary,  was  re- 
jeeteil  by  the  [Neople.  S'veral  iiiiicn.inients  proyinscd  by  the 
Legislature,  and  lu  1N74  l.y  a  <  .!mini--i.'n.  were  lei-'ptd  by 
jmpular  vote.  A  convention  met  at  Albany  in  IM'l  for  a 
general  revision.  Most  of  the  thirty-four  ameiidnients  sul>- 
niitted  by  them  were  a<lopt»-d  by  the  jieople.  Among  others 
a  seer.t  ballot  was  t)rovidcil  for;  the  use  of  ballotiiig-ma- 
chine*  was  permitt.d;  li>eal  an<l  munit'ij.al  elections  in  the 
six  large-l  cities  were  s«'parateil  frotn  .s^iate  and  national 
elections,  the  former  occurring  in  iMhl-numbertti  yean  and 
the  latter  in  even^nunibered  jreuv;  ele. 


UOrULVOU  OF  THE  rot.ONV  AM)  THE  STATE. 


IHrtetort-G^turml—Dutek. 


.\rlrinn  .Ji.ris   

('.  irie  Us  .l.'i.'i  May. 

William  X.  rhuUt  IU;S-« 

IVter  Mliiiiii  33 
\V.m[<-r  van  TuUlrr   ItiXtW 

wuuaisKte(t  imm; 


Oohmiat  Govrmon — Engtiih. 

Riebard  Nieolta   I«ft4^ 

Fnuieia  LuTclaoe   lOtt*  73  j 

Oornells  Kwmm,Jr.   mi 

AnUiony  Oolra....  ICn-7'l 

CijictnifU  Oaveman—Eniilii>i. 

Kdniond  Andnw   1074^  . 

AntboDj-  BrockhaUw*....  1077-8(1 

Thauiaa  Donfcao   IWS-M  ' 

Fraiietat  NtchulMn(aoUllf)  IOHS-W 

.lacoli  |»'ii>b-r    in^l 

Henry  KIihik'Ii««t   IflOl 

Hlehartl  lnK"l.li«t>y*   irai-W 

I)<^DJamln  Kleteher   ItV.«  !#* 

Earl  of  BeUamcmt   ia«»-inM 

Jofea  Maalta  (aoUm).. .  M»>noi 
Wlllbun  Bnltht  1 
.\>>nihanideftniMrt>  .  ITOt-OS 
I'et.r  H<-tiuyl«rt  ) 

l.<.r.|  Combury   I7ns-w 

I><ivel«ee   17l»M» 

IVt»TSchuyUTj..  .  17n» 
Rioliard  lokuldkby  (act. ). .  ITlW  lU 

(ierardiiii  HevkuiBU  t   1710 

Robert  Hunter   1710  19 

Peter  S4'hiiylert   I71»  ai 

WillUm  Kuntft   17a»-an 

J<ibn  Mi>iit(r<»iiert«   irW-SI 

Itiii  ran  Oaiii  ;    17SI-8I 

WiIliAni  Owby..   ITSMS 

<  icsirir)-  Clarke  laetiiiK)-  ■ .  17K-43 

tii-.TKe  Clinton   1743-&3 

l>auv«-ni(>til>orne    K-WtW 

JamM  de  Ljincey  (actinfCl.  1T\^ 

Charte*  Hardy   J7.V.  r.7 

James  de  Lancer  (actlno.  1797-40 
C-adwalladerCVtMeatTT;.  17IM1 

Roh«Tl  Monrktiiii   ITSI 

Cailwnllailfr  Col.lcn  (aet.)  ITSl-W 


Roljert  Monckt.in   17« 

Cad«rallaii«r  Uui«lMi  (act.)  iTtMt 

H«9nnrllaoM..  MMI 

OdmlladcrOaMM  (aet)  IW-IO 

Earl  »f  IhiDmorc   1770-71 

W'lUiam  Trv  .u             ...  lT7l-;4 
CadwailiKler  r-.l.len    .  1774-75 
MtT  vmi  Uruicli  Livingston 
WUltnin  I     tuj  177^  SO 

JainaaitolMnaoDl  ITMO-M 


Ml 


(iMvire  CUatMi  ITIMS 

.lohn  .lay   JTK-IM 

<i«-.irKf  CJlBton   l«l-« 

M..r>.'nti  I.«-wli«  im^tr 

I>«iii.-1  Ii  Ti'ini.klnB       ..  1*17-17 

J.'hii        l.  r  actiiiKI   1*17 

I>e  Witt  Clinton   lH17-ei 

JoMb  C.  Yatni   1««S-e 

Witt  nintoD  lt«&« 

S'&Ihanl.-l  I'iteberlacttnio  llca^lS 

Mortlii  \  nil  Hurv^   IKU 

K.tHwT  Tlir.«.p   lie»-SS 

William  L.  Mnrt-y   IKlt  « 

William  H.  SfwiirU   IK»  « 

WUliam  C.  Bouck  1IHM6 

ROaa  Wrifclit.   IBM 

John  Tonw   IM7-4I 

HarnUton  Flah  

Wntliloeton  Hunt   \*\  (3 

Il.>raiii>  SfvnKiur   l»»-iS 

Myrwn  H  CUak   lt«s-S7 

John  A.  KinK   IKw-W 

Etiwin  D.  MorKao  IMSMB 

Horatio  St-ymour.   IWMt 

Reuben  E  Fenton   lHaS-« 

John  T- lleAman   1(*»-71 

John  Adanm  Dlx   IKS-n 

Samuel  J.  TfMen  IIO-TT 

tMCiua  RoWaaon  KP-tt 

Alooao  B,  Ooraell   HMMI 

Orowr  Clerrtand   ll««-<e 

[kavid  R  Hill  iscting)   1N«-M 

r>avid  B  Hill    1*«  W 

Ro«weU  P.  Flower   1»«  «S 

I  .••vi  P.  Morton ....    1*1-* 

Frank  8.  Black  UK-H 

Theodora  ■aaBBfek....  iflt'in 
Benjamin  &  OML  


*  Comnianilrm-lu-chier.         t  CouncUorm.         J  Presfataata 
I  During  the  BaTohittoa;  not  wior^liiid  hy  tha  patriot!. 

AtmKNUiiiMi— Of  the  mHj  Fnndi  miten  editfone  hm 
>yefn  published  iu  Qnebee,  notablr  J6mmal*  cf  Smmelii 
Champlain  (<  ««]•.):£«■  Mmnam  dm  Smivafmi  AmiHr 
mint,  by  the  Jentt  Fkther  ImttMat  R&atimt  4tt  Am- 
tte».  Conanlt  alto  Oharievaixli  Hmc  JVonm;  tmodatai  if 
.1.  U.  Shea.  6  rols. ;  IStv  NatiuM,  bv  Oidvtllider  Coldeo : 
Uafue  of  tht  Itvfuois,  by  Lewia  H.  Homi*  J.  B.  Brad- 
heed's  Mitlory  com*  the  puiod  trnm  10M  to  IWL  The 
State  hee  miMtalied  Daammlarjf  BUtorj/,  A  toIb.  :  Dtoif 
mtnU  rdoHiia  to  the  Colony,  11  vols.;  Ototoaj/  ona  iVete- 
rol  Hittory,  94  vola. ;  AMnmt  at  Cmlmiual  CeUbraHuu, 
2  vols.  See  also  J.  D.  HaffllDODd'e  PoiitietU  HUtory,  8  vok ; 
Lift  of  JoHPuh  Brant,  of  Bed  Jeeket,  of  Sir  Willian  John* 
800.  by  WUliut  "L.  Stone ;  ir«»  Yo^  by  EUia  H.  BttertL 
%  rtH^  in  AoMiioMi  Ooninoniieeltb  Sniaa.  Hiiloriw  tl 
nunyo<tbeta«ns,eitiea,aad  oonntiei nve Mpentoly  Mb 
liahed.  Etue  II.  RonaTB  and  Ohobob  J.  Haoib. 

New  York  (the  Xifuir  AmnttrJtim  of  the  original  iHitth 
settlers):  the  <-hief  city  of  the  V .  S.  in  population,  cmii- 
merce,  manufactures,  and  finance.  It  lies  in  (reckoiiLs; 
from  its  city-hall)  lat.  40'  -ti  l  N..  Ion.  74  (.KM'  W.  frclB 
(Jre.  tiui<  h;  at  the  junction  of  the  Ihidson.  at  tlii>  jiojnf 
ofii'ii  l..cally  culled  the  North  river,  and  the  narrow  sirai' 
fonnitig  tlie  sjiulliwcst  extension  of  Long  I-land  Sound  ainl 
known  as  the  F.ast  riv.  r.  Th.-  city  iiiclu<les  Manhattan  Isl- 
and atel  Some  of  the  adjacent  imiiidand  N.  of  it,  (ioveriiors. 
He<ll<K\  mill  KHis  inlands  in  the  bny  at  the  S.  (these  tliret- 
the  pnMrt-rty  of  th.'  V.  S.  (t.ivcrnin.'ni  i.  and  Rla*'k»el]s. 
Ward-,  H.'indM!l>.  an. I  a  few  minor  islau'l-  in  the  KjisI  river 
orSoiiiiii,  Stilton  Inland,  and  that  part  of  lA'tii:  Islmid  com- 
prised in  the  former  cities  of  Unwiklyn  an. I  Long  Inland 
<  iiy.  aii.l  the  former  towns  of  Newtown,  Flushing,  an<l  .la- 
iiutiea,  and  part  of  Hempstead.  (.See  Hrooklvn,  Lo.vg  Isl- 
and, and  St.*tk.s  I.slaxd.) 

Ann  and  /V/ifi.— Manhattan  Island  is  134  miles  long,  and 
varies  in  width  from  a  few  hundred  yiirils  at  .a.  h  en.l  \o 
2i  miles  nt  Kourleenth  Street,  tlie  ar.a  biing  abmt  -"v'  s«f 
miles,  or  14,0S0  acres.  Tlic  umiLlund  |n.ilion  i  f  tin'  l  itv 
covers  some  1:2,000  acres,  and  the  small  islands  4(H)  atns 
The  total  iMid  aimol  thegMnterdty  b  Slf^eq. 
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Tuiles;  its  (■xtri-me  length  is!!?  niilfs, anrl  it-  trrnitc?^!  wiilth 
16  inilfs.  NufneroiisTillHU'"-  ""'1  towns  imvc  Ihtii  hIimhImhI 
by  New  York  in  ita  gronvili,  ilic  nuiiH  v  of  .-./inu'  of  w  liic  li  uru 
still  applied  ti)  the <'om.s|iuiiiliiig  p!iri>  of  tli«  riiy.  Among 
these,  on  ManhattHn  Isljuui.  sire  (tr<  i'iiwi(  li  hikI  riiclsiiii,  on 
the-  Ilndsoii  rivi'i-  in  the  luwcr  ci'iitnil  ['urtiou  of  Itii'  city: 
Y'Tkvilli',  oil  the  Mile  (i1  Ki^'hlii'lii  Si  rci-l ,  iilni  lljir!cMi, 

al-o        the  side,  fiirtlur  liurlli;  mul  lUo<miiii^ilKlt>, 

Maiiliat 'HJivilli',  ( 'iiriiinii.svillc,  Kort  W'dsliiiij^loii,  or  VVash- 
iii^'toii  iii'iLrlii'.,  liiul  IuwikkI,  oti  ttic  west  >u[v.  I'xtciuling  in 
H  iitii'  aloiii:  the  Hudson  river  fruui  ihc  ccninil  |nirt  to  th<> 
northern  i  ii.l  of  ihc  island.  Thesurfane  of  ttm  hiiul  is 
eraiiv  r  IIiiil:,  lunl  m  »uiaeplace«  bilU',  the  highest  POL'^t  ou 
Manlt.titiiu  Miiiitl,  «t  WlllliDgtoll  Udgbti,  being  »8  feet 
aboTc  u«.k-l>  vf  1. 

The  sub<trii<-lnr('  of  the  islmul  ronsi.-its  of  crysi.'iUiiii' 
rwks  of  Iht"  An-liii  iiii  pcrioii.  Iluiikc<l.  utnl  in  sorni'  pljioi  'v 
tlcfj  iy  i-o\er('<i.  willi  drift  dii>o>ils  of  (i;;;i  iul  urn.  'I'lir 
r>utiTo[i|iin>:  rorks  uri"  i  liiclly  ^'ii.  is-.,  ni;<  ii--(  li!-~t .  and  lii.irii- 
Idi'ii.lr,  luid  ari' ]i!irl  of  ti  icrcal  liidt  ( \i»'iidiiit:  from  iiortbem 
New  Kn{;lnnil  tri  North  ( 'lirolum.  Mm  li  nf  the  citv  is  boi!f 
directly  U|'oii  this  foundtii ion.  in  s<nni'  ijnnrters, ^owev<  f. 
the  drift  b  too  deep  lo  In>  t'xciiVii'ed,  and  thi-  hni!«linps  r>  -t 
either  upon  it  or  upon  n).iss:vi'  womliMi  |nli-s  d^l^  t  ii  intvi  it. 
S.  and  E.  of  the  city-liall  thiTe  is  «  v;i-i  h..-d  of  liejii  li 
S&nd,  Ufioii  whii'h  sonic  of  I  hi'  liir<:fst  l/uildiriL^s  i[i  thf  l  ity 
reet,  and  these,  together  with  Ihoise  that  rest  upon  piles,  arc 
as  !jUble  Md  pttamj  as tMon  m  thoM  badded  apoa  soii'  1 

Stn'fi  l^lnn. — The  oliii'st  jifirl  of  (he  fily,  id  the  southern 
end  of  MHidinUnn  Is-lBUd,  is  irn'j^uL'ir  in  p'uin.  the  sfrccts 
bein^  at  uiu  ijunl  intorvuls.  not  idways  purallcl  or  ai  riiiht 
antrl-'s  jind  ^rf-nerally  niin'ow.  l<'roin  Koiirtccnth  Str-rt 
nort t>«ard  i.i  ii">.-)',h  Street  on  the  wi-st  si.i,-  most  nf  tiii' 
thoroii;.'hf;iri'-  lire  Vw\  out  with  nnitlieina'ienl  jn eeisiou, 
hron.l.  ■^iriiiLTiit  .<iveiin--s  riiiiiiiiiL;  on  iiafall'-l  lines  S'.  iiml  S_. 
and  cross  streets  ritrhi  aiiLdes  totiietn  niniiini;  K.  and  W. 
N.  of  1.!k)(!i  Sireit.and  ind.-ed  for  some  d;--tanee  ,S_  of  it  ' 
alonsr  the  llii'lsoii  n\  er,  tlte  streets  are  s,,tnewhat  irregvdur.  J 
Hs  are  also  ttiose  in  the  mainland  part  of  ;ho  city,  whcrx- 
tbt'V  foll'iw  I  lie  ■iiii-s  of  cntintrr  Innes  and  \  ill;ii»o  road*. 

Broad'.vay  is  tlie  |jriiii:ipitl  t :roii;,'lirare  of  tlii'  husitiess 
rPtri'-'l.  Widt.?  aVelliie  extenilm;,'  leli^'tliwise  lhroiii.'h  till' 
s-^ii'iern  and  central  ]  urt  of   .Maiiliattaii  lsl;iiid.  I'rom 

IVow  iniL:  <  it-cen  to  Tenth  S;reit  the  ero^s  sli  t.stti>ut  Ujnm 

it,  '^r  ero-s  It.  i  hieflv  at  rii,dit  anodes  aini  at  ir."cgular  inter- 
vals. AX  Tfiitlj  Slritit  it  ih  fli  <  to  the  we.stwanl.  and  from 
that  iwint  to  Fifty-ninth  Sin-ci  tlie  streets  cross  it  at 
slijrhtir  ohjin^ue  nnfjlf*'*  and  at  niiifi  rm  inti-rvaK  \.  of 
Fiftv-ninlh  Sitr.et  it-  ext-n-ii-n.  fornurly  ktiuwn  as  the 
Boulevard,  pursues  a  s<irni'\vljat  windsiiu'  <  our-e. 

Fifth  .V.  enne  rs  a  sort  of  "  nietliftii  line."  ilividinL'  the 
<:r<»t  sfrpi-t-.,  from  Ninth  to  1  tO»h  into  H.  inn  I  W'.,  the  house- 
nii"  l'eriti„'  of  earh  half  Ijeu'iniiiiii,'  at  1-^flli  Avetille  and 
in^  toward  the  rivons.    Jieio«  Fifty  s>  e hkI  Stn-et  tht» 
le  is  largely  devoted  to  busiii' s-  e-tidilislimi  tK- ..f  iln' 
•>"••    *t  class,  elnlx,  hotpl*.  etf, ;  .alio\e  ih;it  point  it  is  oni' 
•         most  fltsliioiial  ill'  t<  sidi-iK-e  st  reel    of  t  he  I  It  V.  Oilier 
.  ft.     rp^idpnce  distneis*  ar.-  found  on  .Madison,  I'ark.  West 
'.u,     id  St.  Nieholae  .\veiiues.  liiwr-el.'  Drive.  Murray 

'        I  Fifty-seventh,  S«iveiii}--ec<ind.  .ihd  various  other 

f  -Cts, 

»  -'ru  t  and  adjucent  portions  of  .New.  iiroiid.  Nrissau, 
■M*  >■  .    >tii  St  re.M- are  the  seat  of  t he  liiiaiiei.'il  ml' res! s  ,if 

't.  ■  Th<'  wliuh-side  ilry-iroods  trade  is  ehietlv  eeiitcred 

■»    >*•  (ly  and  tlio  stre.-ts  ininiediaiely  W.  of  it.  from 

'       .  •■  Hou'ton,  while  the  fashioualile  retail  .•■tii  ■tn'tnu 

t  ^  [i  road  Way  from  Tent  ii  to  l-"orty--^<  eend     re  [>, 

»'  1  .  of  Fifth  Tind  ^^!xtll  .\\  eiiui'»  and  Koiirii  eiii  h 

ti'    1   l'  hil'd  street'.. 

.'ntK.-  •>.  \u<,-\  inipurtant  of  Xew  York's-  plr.-isure- 

,/w  .,   w  tral  I'ark.  in  the  very  h<'«rt  I  f  I  111  niy.    It  is 

I      i  .  -    .  t h  and  Ktfflith  Avenues  luid  Ki f; v-iiinliiiind 

-  d  i- nion  1 1mn  2j  miU~  1- II.:  ami  tinlf  a  mile 

*•  •  •■  s         111  te-.  .ind  it  erini.nn-  II  UliIeK  of  rur- 

"oi»4  !es  nf  jiridic  pi.'ui-.  jiiiii  :!ii  iidleH  of  fool- 

I  ~        '  '       'f  the  area  i.s  devoted  to  wood  land,  more 

II  I' I,'  Ml  9hrul>»,  and  vinei*  h»\  in!»  been  i>lanieil. 
b<         .1    •  .■   '     ble  natural  growth  of  titnlMT.    'Hie  park 

"  e  '  ■  Vi  a  So. ire  of  gales,  and  fifty  ornamental 

bri<    ••  .■i  l  l  iiT  ,  carry  the  rrmila  an<i  patli.s  over  other 

n>»t<i                '  kes.   Conspieuouis  atn<ing  ♦>••  'i-.-t  !ir»'<t 

of        i  ;     t",  t  Belvedere,  »  castellated  <  o-'  -vii  ,  ' , 

on  th'  \t:M.-  p.  ^f  ground;  tb»  Han,»br  J  p''.*..-- 1 
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nade,  hood  with  six  rows  of  large  elms,  niiiong  which  stand 
many  statues  of  famous  men;  the  Terruee  and  Bethcsda 
Fountain,  fine  piece?!  of  «tone-work  and  hronzeai  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Mall:  the  lakes,  six  jiieturesque  bodies  of 
water, covering  4;!^  ai  res  ;  tlie  riieuugerie,  a  sniiill  eollpction 
of  live  aiiiinals,  lerds.  ele.,  in  the  arsenal  l)iiiejing:  the  res- 
ervoir-- of  the  1  'rototi  water  systeiu,  I4ii  acrcis  in  extent ;  the 
Me;io]M)liian  .Miiseiiui  of  Art;  and  the  Obelisk,  or  f  leiv 
putra'ii  -Needle.  !t  iiiomiment  which  was  made  prolialily 
about  15<-h;)  n.  i  ..  and  was  jjiven  to  tiie  l  iiy  of  New  York  ia 
1H77  by  tlie  Kne.live  of  Kirypt.  Central  Park  was  liis-t 
l-ilaiiiied  in  Is."j7:  the  orieiiial  landitcape  desif,'n  was  made 
by  K.  L.  ^'iele  and  tiieii  modified  hy  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
steil  and  Culvert   \  uii.\,  and  the  arehite.  t  ^iral  desirjug  by 

Calvert  Vaux  and  J.  Wray  Mould.  It  ranks  by  commoa 
ei  ti!<ent  ainoag  the  moot  bamitifal  plMjaw-gvonndB  of  tlw 

world. 

Numerous  smaller  juirk-  and  sipiares  are  .seattcrcd  alH>ut 
the  city,  sucli  as  the  Battery,  at  (he  southern  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island;  Howlin:^  ( irceii,  at  'die  lower  end  of  lirmid- 
war:  rity-hnll  I'ark.  iiow  lai'LTi  ly  occupied  hv  [uililie  Imild- 
i!ij;s;  W'ashiiiu'lon  Si|uarc.  wit li  its  iin|to9in<,'  .Nleinonul  .\rch 
al  the  foot  of  Fifth  Avenue;  and  Union  Square  and  Madi- 
s^  ii  Si|uare,  around  which  are  clu!itere<l  many  of  tfie  ;^teat 
hotels  and  liii-iiie-s  housM's.  Morningside  Park  is  a  long, 
narrnw  iilea-un--ci-oiir.d  oil  the  Hteep  eastern  face  of  the 
hiirh  nil;,'e  W.  of  Ki-hth  Avenue,  hefween  llOth  and  12A1 
Stri'cts,  and  Kivci-side  Park  isasimilar  strip. twice  as  long, 
on  tlie  Western  slope  of  the  snmr-  ridj,'e,  runinno  dov\  ii  t<it.he 
lIudsLin  nvcr.  In  the  mainland  [^nirt  of  the  rity  are  four 
larf,-e  plca--urc-gTotii)tls  partially  laid  out  atid  ci.iiiic(  lc<l  by 
hroail  jiarkwa\s.  Tliesc  are  Van  ("cii!andt  I'ark,  1,0^ 
acres ;  C'rotona  Park,  135  acres  ;  r.rnnx  I'aik,  f»"iJ  acres;  and 
I'eliiam  Hav  Park,  1,7(M>  acts--.  The  total  jiark  area  of  the 
c»ly,  exclusive  of  pnrkuays.  is  nearly  o.iKiu  acres.  The  B<v 
tanieal  (harden  "Jo**  aen  si  and  tlie  Zooh  L.'i(  al  (iarden  (261 
acre«>  are  in  Bronx  Park.  For  the  fortni-r  a  line  tnti'^eiita 
has  hei  ii  erected,  and  in  it  Coluiiihia  I'nivi  rsitv  lias  deposit- 
ed the  line  hrrfjaritiin  of  the  late  I'rof. 'l"'irrcy.  valui-d  at 
1*  1  To.dtKt,  and  it  s  hot  mi  ii  id  lihrary.  dther  valuahle  eollei-- 
tiolis  lifive  liceli  secured.  lUld  the  i^ri'linds  are  hellig  rapidly 
improved.  In  the  /o.'.li  i^-ical  (iardeii  many  dens  and  a  great 
(1  >  in;;  cav'c  are    iinpletcd,  and  t he  col leet  ii  ii  uf  animals  is 

eoiistjint  1\  erow  IILC-. 

///rr/e.r.— The  landliH-keii  harbor  of  Ne\v  York  Comprises 
the  lower  l(a\.  tlie  upper  hav,  the  l'',a»t  rivcr,  and  the  south- 
ern [iiirt.  of  t^ie  North  <ir  Hudson  riviT.  and  niav  l>e  Filtered 
fron>  l)ie  .\thuit  ic  I  »ce;in  either  from  the  X.  K.,  by  way  of 
Long  island  .>outi<l,  or  from  the  K.  arid  S.  by  way  of  the 
chalincU  at  Sandy  Ibxik.  ']"he  latter  is  "he  more  frei|uented 
coUrM'  for  o<'ean-iMtntr  vi<^ei-.  'i'lie  lower  tuiy,  which  in- 
c-ludes  al!M)  Rju  iiau.  S/uuly  Hook,  ami  'Sravoseiid  JUys,  af- 
fonls  88  «<i.  miles  of  anchorage.  1 1  is  entered  by  (wo  chan- 
nel* near  Sandy  Hook,  over  a  bar  ahoui  is  miles  S.  nf  the 
e!ty.  thp  deprh  of  water  on  the  har  heinc  wi  f, ,  i  at  high 
•ide.  In  it.i-  liiiy  are  two  small  i-hunls  of  ariil'cial  con- 
struct ion.  i;.imed  Swinbiimc  and  IloiTmaii  i-lunds,  and  oc- 
cupied I'V  I  he  h(«pital!S  etc.,  of  the  (piaraiitiiie  station. 
The  norllierri  |)oitit  of  Sandy  no<ik.  ealh  d  I'ori  llaiir-<«.-k,  is 
clalKiratf^ly  fortified  fi  r  harhor  defen-.e.  From  the  lower 
Iwy  enlrantv  is  had  to  the  upticr  l>ay  thr-  uuh  a  pic:  urcM]tie 
<lrail  culled  the  .Narrows,  S  mijes  fri  iiii  I  !ie  I'lt  y.  This  strait 
is  scari  cl\  a  mile  wide;  on  tiie  ea-tein  sliore  i^  l-'ort  llatiiil- 
ton  :  oi.  the  •As^lern,  I'ort  Toinpkin^  an  eartliwork  with 
hallcriev  at  the  t'i[i  of  the  MulT,  m  erI'Kikili),'  l-'ort  WimIv 
wcrrh,  wluch  i-  ~ilwa'cil  al  "he  w.itcr's  '.dt:c  and  ui\es  namo 
to  the  whole  garriMiii.  A  narrov*  and  uiiidiri;;  channel 
kiii  w  n  im  Stafen  Island  Souiiii,  .\  rt  hur  K  il  1.  and  Kill  von 
Kull,  also  (utnnects  the  I  wo  bays,,  but  i.»  uwd  only  by  veswels  of 
light  draught.  The  upjMT  bay,  or  harbor  pro|M>r,  has  14  s<j. 
miles  of  miehortize,  and  jiontains  Governors  inland,  nietl  hs 
a  iiali.iniil  mikl.iry  station,  Kllis  island,  winre  all  iiiimi- 
graiil^  arc  l.'iiiue.l.  .nnd  I?edhK'  island,  tro  a  tied  with  I'.ar- 
tholdi- 1,  1  ill  is-al  -tjituc  e(  Lihi'Hy  Kuliqh'f  'Atn/  tif  Wurht, 
a  Jjifl  froiii  the  l'"rciich  pei  .;iU>.  The  North  river  avcrii;.'-cs 
a  mil-  III  wi.ilh.  is  d.  ,  p  ciioULdi  for  the  largest  shi|is.  and 
HiTonis  i«  null  -  of  aMul.'dile  i,va»er-front,  of  which  more 
than  tini'-lliird  i-.  '  i  upieii  with  do.  k-  and  piers.  The  Ka.st 
river  is  less  than  imif  m  wide  as  the  NDnii,  i>ut  is  ft*  deep, 
and  tlie  1  i-y  has  several  miles  of  wharfs  on  it.  The  north- 
eastern  entrance  to  the  liarlwr.  fri«m  Ijong  Isbind  Sound, 
leads  through  IIei.l  (I.^tk  o^.  i  mto  the  Fa-i  liver.  .\t 
1  :''«g8  Xeek  is  Fort  Schuvler,  an  inclosed  pentagonal 
> .  ••DiAtad  iDMoniy  work  with  extttiw  batteriee,  and  there 
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are  also  exlensi'vp  fori tficar  ions  on  WilletU  Point  and  I>»- 
vi«Is  Island.  Tin'  linrl«'r  i'  vi^arly  vl^itod  by  about  16,(MK) 
seapoinK  criifi .  muU  r  sjU'iUU  or  »ttil.  Tho  [wirt  of  entrv,  or 
cu>ti'iiis  lii-ii  ict,  of  New  York.  i  (inii>n'M--  Ni-w  ork, 
Bt'  •  klyn,  .1,  TM  v  CitT,  Hoboken,  Long  Island  fity,  and  the 
miiiMi' n>ljuri'ui  ciiK-  and  to«m  OH  tliA  North  tiTW,  Bwt 

riviT.  atiii  N4  u  ^'l)I■k  I'iiy. 

(':iinii!>\ — Tin  I  iitiiiiii;  of  N«w  York,  which  is  iiiairrlnlly 
alleiliil  iiv  )ini\iniily  of  the  c»f<>nn,  is  on  the  wiiole  U:m- 
peratc  bihI  saliil.-rn.i)-,  all  li. iiii_'h  tit  limes  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  iri!ij«  r;ii  uic  and  <iili'  r  i  i'iirlitions.  Thouaands 
of  visitors  fr<ini  iln'  West  andS  'iiili  s|it  ijii  iiiu<-h  iif  I'VLpy 
summer  in  Niw  ^  ..rlc  f.r  hp«lf  h  and  pleasure.  The  average 
tomporature  ;  I''hIii'<-iiIi>'|1  srah  1  and  iBilllBll,ll]rnionlJl^mm 
18»0  to        have  l>een  as  follow.^ : 
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Av«raK<>  anrnial  raiofall  

41  <D  incbeK. 

.1  rri.it.rtur^. — In  no  city  is  a  more  bewildering  variety  of 
arLhiit-cUiru  So  be  oJ»M'r%"eu  than  in  New  York.  Tlie  vary- 
ing laste-s  of  a  hundre*!  vears  of  rapid  and  sttiri  liti^;  changes 
are  there  to  be  seen.  Jfnny  strei'tii  are  lined  with  inonoU»- 
iKFii-  fariiiiesof  brownstone  high-stoi  p  hi'iiseaof  the  fa^liinii 
mI  a  gt'iiiTaf ion  ago.  A  few  sliow  still  (.liii-r  rows  of  litu  k 
with  nmriili'  1  riimiiiiiL's  ami  iinaim  u  n  .iiclif  iri'iiw  <ii  k.  »Mali- 
sard  roofs  a r>'  um  i.himp  .11.  nor  are  sti-uii,  t;li-d  nx>Is 
of  Dutch  anii  (nTman  parent. 

Business  buiidings  uru  tw-i  lmps  most  %ar;i d  nf  nJl.  (iran- 
it«,  tnarble,  l)rownstone.  brick,  ti  iia  ■  i  ita.  im  h.  and  other 
materials  are  uswi.  Such  slr«  <  is  a-  Uma  l'.say.  Wall  Street, 
and  lower  Fifth  Avriii;i  |n>M  i:f  a  i-  ti-iai.i|y  chitnging 
panorama,  with  no  tw,.  lniiliiiiiL,-' nlikr  ami  M'aieely  any  two 
even  rewndding  rach  niln  r.  S'. im  hues  i.f  ten  and  twi  Ur 
sl<*rieK  an?  seen  mi  i-vrry  liami.  ulul,-  thiK<'  of  flfte«>ii  aihi 
twenty  acil  I  VIM)  nii.r.'  hm'  ra|i.'llv  itn  ri a-llii:  iu  liuliil»cr. 

Among  :[ii'  nii.r>'  nrinwin'e  IikiMihl'--  in  ll  iitra.  juitt 

of  the  l  ity  iiiav  It  mentiontil   Maii.-iii  Sijuaru  (uitilcii. 

This  -HtriK  lull'  rojuains  a  iheairr.  a  r^i  rt  UuC,.  a  <iimU  a»- 

9end)ly-riMtni,  '  sgether  with  re^iamati'-  atiii  lii i  -siti^'-rootnx, 
and  an  anifiliii  .'inater  ca|>alile  I'f  li'iMuiu-  IT.ouii  >.].ri  i«ior*, 
Th>'  i  vli-rior  I'f  liiis  liuilili.-i;,-  Is  .if  ail  .irim'.i-  lJ.'uai>saiicc 
Style,  and  is  mii'nu  -i  liy  Ihr  liiL'lii--r  lM^^,  r  in  .N^.w,  Witk, 
elosely  <'ojiie<|  fr.in  rho  '(-«.  r  <if  1  hr  ( liralii:*  at  S-vdlf. 

The  newer  lioirl-  and  aparUiiefil  iiouwrs  are  Idghh  <1.  <■<>- 
rativo  in  dr-i^-n.  au'l  si^veral  ul  the  large  elidts  Imw'  slicwy 
ediflws.  Tlic  laiilding  of  the  Ainerieiui  Fine  ,\rt»  hix-ii'ty, 
111  Weil  Fifi  v-seventh  Stn^el,  is  a  re|ir(Mliiction  of  the  house 
i  f  l  ianeis  f.  in  Paris.  Of  the  chun-hes.  'I'rinitv,  at  the 
Inad  <»f  Wall  Sln-et,  is  pure  Englisli  (■.itliii-,  a-  1-  al-.>  Tr'n- 
iiy  t'liafiel  iM'lonsrin^r  If)  the  same  )>ai  i-i:.  The  (  nuri-li  of 
SonN.  .  li  l'.ii:rih  Avenue,  is  n  iiia>-in  building  of  an 
Italian  Uj/jiuiiui.:  (  liaracter.  of  red  lii  irk.  ;uid  i  reain^'olon-il 
stone  in  stripes,  and  hai<  an  elaborate  |Kin.h.  >S|.  Thonias's. 
on  Fifth  Avenue  at  Hie  corner  of  Fifty-third  Sipih'I,  is  of 
P^nglish  lii.'hi!.    lis  tower  is  oruwncil  In  a  lantern 

somewhat  ill  iho  liitirrtcter  of  that  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shin».  The  Juds4tn  .Memorial  clnindi,  frfintiag  on  Wasliinp- 
ton  S<|ciare,  is  an  interesting  Italian  design,  with  a  s<]nare 
cainiiaiiile.  On  Fifth  .\ venue  there  are  1  wo  symjgogui's  tv- 
iniirkaltlc  for  their  architec  ture— the  T»>mple  Knianu-Kl  at 
Foity-fiiurth  .'^irfs-t.  and  the  Temple  lleth-i:i  a'  >i-venty- 
sixth  Stns  t.  St.  Pal  rick's  (.'athedral  i  ltoman  (_  uliii)lic).  nt 
Fifth  Avenue  and  l  ilii  tli  Sm  i.  5s  of  the  I»e«'oratcd 
(iolliie  style  of  the  thiiueiilit  tfiiUit  V.    lis  twin  spires  are 

630  fr.  l  high. 

I'uljlir.  Hiiilt!tni]it. — The  city-hall,  stHuding  in  a  pnrk 
bouniled  by  Broad wav.  Park  Kow.  and  ( 'erilre  and  f'hnm- 
bers  Stri-ets,  is  a  sniatf  building  nf  U-imlifiil  <l<'siirn.  dating 
fri'ii.  Xi  ;  1.'.  Ii  is  built  of  while  rii.-»rbl<>,  cxi-epting  iln- 
rear  wiui  ui  ihe  X.,  which  is  of  bvownsioue  ]i«in!eil  white, 
the  builders  Imving  sup[ios..'d  the  city  W'Mi  11  1.  1  .Mn  1  X. 
of  it,  luid  that  therefore  the  brownstoiie  wall  would  s<>)di>in 

tM  seoD.  The  «tyh)  of  *rchiteettiin  is  a  lata  mived  Claaaic. 


Aaioiig  the  iiittiiv  pnciou-  rcliis  prisi  rvotl  there  are  the 
chair  in  which  \\'a4iiiiirii 'ii  sal  af  in.-  lir-t  inauguration  a* 
President  ajid  the  desk  i>n  whu  h  he  wroLc  his  first  nies^a^ 
to  liic  I  '<  ingress. 

i*irectly  in  front  of  the  city-hall,  ,k  rnpx  ine  the  soisihem 
comer  of'the  park,  is  the  U.  8.  insi-oiVu  !•  i.r  1".  di  ra;  I'.uilil- 
ing,  a  huge  and  ponderous edi lice  cf  ufay  irranne  m  a  inixi  <l 
revive<l  C'lasiic  style,  with  diHiiis  iiL(H!ei.  d  M  inewliai  afti-r 
thoe«>  of  the  Louvre,  its  gnvjiui  plan  i»  irrc;:ii.ai  ohimI- 
rangle.  the  iinrlh  side  ineasuring  •JT!'  feet,  the  sotii  ii  14-!.  nud 
the  east  and  w.»i(.  2634  'eet  each,  and  it  i*  five  s-.i nes  la^fL. 
It  was  coiiipletcd  ill  1S7,""(  al  a  eost  of  nearly  f  T,(Ki'i.i.KXl. 

'I'lif  iMuiitv  ciiuri-hoiisi'  stands  in  the  iiark  at  I  lie  rear  of 
the  tlty-hali.  It  IS  iif  white  iimrtile.  in  t  uniitiiiati  >1  yle. 
with  tt  Willi;  in  lidiiianesijue.  iiiea-iiriiiK  I'jO  hy  'i'tk)  fet?t. 
The  erection  of  it  was  lie-in  in  l>^iil.  ami  it  ha.-  I.e. n  oe<:u- 
pied  since  18U7,  but  never  has  heeii  fully  <  (Pinplei.  ,1,  In  its 
eiiiistruction  and  furnishing  the  city  wa."  swui  ile-i  i.ui  of 
vast '•tinis  by  the  notorious '•Twfcii  rintr."  The  ne.-t  neita- 
bSe  iif  the  inure  recent  buihlings  is  thai  of  the  Ajipellnt. 
Divi.sii.n  uf  till'  Snprcme  Court  'if  New  ^  ork  in  Madt(«<>n 
S.(tiare.  \\  i-  limit  uf  wiiite  mari'ie  i!i  an  urnate  (.'orinthiaii 
styh-.  and  1-  cliiliisrately  lieci .rated  wilh  .sintuary-,  th»«  inte- 
rior dec.jral |i Ills  are  ..f  ;;ii  at  tieiuity. 

Till'  iTiiuiiial  c.. lifts  ItuiUhng  is  nil  iiiiposini:  e<!irn-e  of 
brick,  terra-c. ilia,  ai.d  ^Tanite,  in  Italian  Kenaissam  c  .style, 
on  ttie  l<l.,>ck  li.iuiiiicil  hy  (.'entre.  T-Jin.  White,  an.!  f'rai.klitl 
.Sller-ts,  tirsl  oci  upied  ill  ls!i4.  (  Hi  I  he  ne\l  hl.  rk.t.;.  the  S., 
connected  Willi  the  cnnuna';  cnurls  l.y  i..  Lriii;;.'  <,\-  <:  IVank- 
lin  Street,  is  the  city  prison,  lust  kii..\M;  as  tlie  Ti.tnl.s, 
formerly  a  low,  mnssive  slniciure  of  cruiuii'  ui  pure  Vtg\\- 
tian  design,  now  l  i  ini:  re].laieii  and  entirely  remodeled. 
At  WhU,  Nas-sau,  ami  I'me  .streets  is  the  I'.  S.  sulj-lr»-as!irT, 
111. "i.-le.l  after  the  Partlienon.  The  I'.S.  liari;./  ofliee.al  1  he 
I5iit tery.  and  the  JelTer'-on  Market  court-l.oiise  aiel  pris.  n.al 

.Sl.Vth  atlil  (ircelisvil  )l  .\\elll|es.  ale  llHIldsnllie  e.||li.-is. 

'  'hm-chc*. —  I'liHt'S  uf  worship  in  UHHJ  iiuniU-rci  n  ere  th)Wi 
l.'-''ii).  including  114  Ha|iii>i.  i;"  t'ongregntii  nal.  Iln  .1,  \»i.«ih. 
ill  Lutheran,  17a  Methodist  Kpiscupal,  110  Pr^.>il>yierian,  183 
Protestant  F.pisr.  pal.  78  Keformad,  SW  Koman  Calbolki, 

and  124  miscellaneous. 

Eduniiiuh.  -The  systeni  uf  ]i\iMie  ed;i(  ation  in  New  York 
wmpriM  s  liie  {'oUece  of  tin  (  ity  of  N(  w  York,  an  institu- 
ii'iii  <if  ri'L'iilar  colleciaie  rank  for  i.c\s;  tlie  Normal  t'ol- 
le^'c  f.ir  mi  ls,  and  a  i  iirniiliie  syst.  iii  uf  pniii»ry.  gratnniar. 
IhltIi.  and  eveninc  sclii  lols  1  inamtai  iiiiii;  nearly  WK)  tieparalc 
si  hool-i.  1  iiaiitK  al  SI  jioiil  (oil  s<.|.uol-shi].  Slary's),  Mn<l  4S 
I.  .r  put  at  e  seiiools  1 111(1  list  rial,  refurii  mI  •  iry.  etc  1.  1  in.i.'r  direi"- 
tion  of  the  l."ar<i  I .f  i-dni  ati..n.    TiuTe  is  ai-i '  a  k itiiieryarlen 

system.     Tin   at'emianee  of  all  ehllihell  in  ;«e..  Il  the  as:eSof 

eight  and  foiii  U  i  u  years  is  winpuls*<iy,  nnle-s  lin  v  .n  ,  ,ither- 
wisse  un«ler  instruction,  and  12  truant  aei  nts  an-  •  .n-iantly 
uluploved  in  looking  !ij<  delinqiient.H.  'I  he  daily  al  I elulaiice 
of  scholars  is  idH.ut  4i:!.ii(Ki.  TIutc  are  II.ikki  teachers  on 
salaries  of  fn  iii  ifGOO  to  tjU!.(X>l<  a  sear,  and  (he  veiirly  cost 
of  the  entire  .k-partment  is  ♦lH.92:.>^l!i. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  numeri  11-.  I'.csides  the 
colleges  tif  tlie  public-school  system,  there  are  (  .  Iiiintiia  T"r.i- 
versily,  the  I'niversity  of  the  City  of  New  S  ork,  M.  John"- 
College  at  Fordhani.'ihe  (  oljeije  i  f  .<t.  I'Vancis  Xaviceoii 
West  Sixteenth  Street.  Barn  a  rd  C  llegi-.  In  ion  Theo|(<i- 
<'al  Seininarv,  the  deiieral  TliculoL-ical  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  l^pi-c  pal  (.  tiurcii.  the  (  ollesn- of  Itentistry,  the 
College  of  riia?  nia.-y,  the  College  of  K<  unoniu  s.  (ive  col  cpes 
of  nicdicint.und  many  others  for  general  or  speeial  ins  nie- 
lion.  Schools  of  ati.  law.  uiusic,  areliite<  tine,  ilesign.  me- 
chanics, business  training:,  and  iiidusu  iHl  trades  ab<  und. 
The  Cooper  Instituti-.  f.iunded  hiu!  emlow(sl  by  PeterC't'pr. 
gives  free  instruction  in  innny  useful  and  practical  br«iich<-s 
of  lenrnmg,  and  the  Shi[i-liiiililing  Acadetny.  Miiula  1\ 
tablished  by  W.  H.  Webb,  alTortls  thorough  tuiti .  u  1  -Icj  - 
building  and  general  seamanship.  Tn  the  trade  elicN. 
founded  by  CoT.  Richard  T.  Anchmuty.al  First  A\.  in.  rttul 
."sixt V-s»'Venth  Street,  iiislrin  tiun  i-  j^rwn  in  earn  lU.r  rig, 
brlctclaying.  painting,  blacksniii  hiiif:.  pliiuiliiiii:.  an  \  kiii'lrid 
practical  vocations.  The  Xa-ioi  al  .Veadeiny  of  1ii  -ilm).  tlie 
Society  of  American  Arti.i^is.  the  .\ri  .Studeuti*'  ' .eai'  i. .  ^-toI 
tiie  schools  connectMl  with  tlu'  .Viet ropolltai  Mks.i:ii^  ' 
.\rt  are  among  the  foremoist  sea;  -  of  art  study  MHi  itmiuisg. 

The  Society  liibrnry.  f  .iinil.  d  in  174Uand  tiiaintainetl  by 
the  Hnniinl  iliies  of  its  siiemlM  rs,  is  the  oliles*  in  The  city.  It 
;ins  nearly  l(M».h^>0  volumes  for  cin^ulatifui  and  reference. 
uimI  a  good  rcmling-rooin.  The  AstorLib  iin-.on  Ijifayette 
Place,  opened  in  1864,  loundail  by  JqIiin  Jacob  ikator,  and 
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liberally  culargp«l  ami  t'lidowred  by  other  monibers  of  his 
faunily,  luis  mon-  than  2.')0.(>00  well-selLt  ted  volumes.  Their 
UW  is  f rte,  but  they  can  not  he  talien  from  the  building.  The 
Laoox  Library,  on  fifth  Avenue,  fa^-ing  Central  Park,  wna 
Opened  in  1877,  and  was  the  gift  of  James  Lenox  Xo  the  city. 
Its  oolkctions  of  biH>k8,  iuaiiUM.Tipts,  pictures,  etc.,  aro  ex- 
tensivp  niul  of  great  value,  but  partake  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  iriti>(  uiu  than  a  practical  woridng  library.  In  1895 
it  was  decid«Hl  to  consolidate  the  Astor  and  Licnox  Libraries 
and  the  Tihlen  trust  fund  into  <}ne  great  i>ub]ic  library. 
Dr.  John  S.  liiUinos  waschoneu  direc  tor  of  the  new  in^^liiu- 
tii>n.  The  ceQtnir  building  is  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
old  distrilniting  renerroir,  extending  from  Fortieth  to  Purty- 
second  StreeUon  Fifth  Aventie, and  will  be;)66fcet  longatid 
246  feet  wide.  Ttie  main  room  will  contain  shelf  room  for  1  ^ 
tuillion  volumes.  Early  in  lOOl  the  New  York  Fre«  Ciri  u- 
lating  Librar}'  was  consolidat«d  with  this  instituti«>n.  The 
libraries  now  (1001)  contain  536,881  rolumos  and  177,646 
p«m[ih!ets  in  the  reference  departments  and  l.'W,777  vol- 
uiiiis  111  the  circulating  department.  Th«j  Free  ("irculat- 
iii!?  Library,  at  40  Bon»T  Street,  has  a  numlxsr  of  branches 
till'  111 <.'hijnt  the  city,  and  loans  aboutSOU.OOO  volum«!S yearly. 
The  Mercantile  Library,  in  Clinton  Hall,  on  Aslor  l'lat'e. 
founded  in  1820,  is  the  chief  circulating  library.  It  has 
about  260,000  volumes,  which  aro  loaned  «Ut  to  subscribing 
members,  who  nav  a  small  annual  fee.  It hui^so  a  particu- 
larly well-^tfCKed  reading-room  of  pai>er8,  magazines,  etc 
The  Cooper  Institute  contains  a  largo  free  library  and  reiwi- 
iog^room,  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society  inany  liler- 
ary  and  artistic  treasures.  There  are  about  fifty  other 
public  libraries,  moetlf  free,  including  coUi<«>tbna  of  law, 
medical,  and  other  spaeisl  works. 

The  i  riiu  ipal  museums  of  New  York  are  the  Meiropoli- 
tan  Jlu-i  uiii  of  Art  in  Central  Park  and  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Histoijrin  Manhattan  Square,  a<ljoining 
Central  Park.  Tbefeffilisr,a  private cor|H>rM( ion  understate 
and  muaieiiNil  patRMiaet^,  was  founde<l  in  1H68.  I(-s  collec- 
tions we  free  to  tbs  pomic.  except  on  two  days  of  each  week, 
and  comprise  an  array,  unrivaled  in  America,  of  paintings, 
•tatnary,  bronzes,  glass  and  metal  ware,  pottery,  Cyj>riotc, 
EirnM-an,  Egyptian,  and  other  antiquities,  muideal'uistru- 
ments,  laces,  tapestries,  «>it«.  The  Museum  of  Natand  llis- 
torr  was  founded  at  about  the  same  lime,  on  the  same  plan, 
and  is  similarly  conducti  d.  It  contains  magniflceiit  collec- 
tjons  of  mounted  s|>ociinens  of  mamnialia,  birds,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects;  tho.Iesup  collections  of  over 600  speci- 
mens of  American  woods  and  1.300  of  building-stones ;  the 
Edwards  entomolo|pcsl  collection  of  iVin.QOO  specimens ; 
the  Tilfanv  collection  of  gems;  ethnological  and  an.'l»eo- 
logical  collections;  and  a  fine  library, 

PxthUcatioHS. — Being  the  business  capital  of  the  U.S.,  the 
port  receiving  the  bulk  of  foreign  tnails.  and  the  point  upon 
which  the  land  luid  subinariQe  telegraph  systems  converge, 
New  York  is  the  chief  m  ws  oenter.  and  its  newspaper  press 
then-f n  hns  surpassing infloenee  and  imiMirtance.  ,\tnoiu; 
its  beM  knuvii  mrniiig  journals  lire  the  Ilirulii,  Sun,  Trib- 
«n».  'I'uiu-t,  World,  PrtM,  Jounud,»u\d  Trhijrnph.  Arnong 
pninr-'  ill  foreign  languages  arc  the  Citurri'r  des  KUtln- 
L'»M  (French) :  Strttttx  Zeilumj,  AVu»  Vorkfr  Zfilung,  and 
yetr  Yorker  VoiLn.titima  ((icrninn) ;  II  I^<Kjrr*o  Ilnlo- 
Amerieano  and  L'Eeit  d  Itttf'H  (IrjLti.niU  Lfivi  yiiretltiiies 
(Spanish):  and  Iflas  Lidu  mnl  A  "'  )':>r»ke  Ijifty 
mian).  Evening  ptt[i>:'!v  tirn  Tlie  Eittnintj  I'iikI,  Coinmrrcinl 
Adt-ertixer,  Mail  uml  /'■^/rcjH.t,  Kti:niiif/  Tiiftjrain.  Daily 
Ni-wt,  Eivning  Sitti,  Eimmij  World,»tid  livening  JoimtaL 
There  tire  other  daily  pajM-rs  devoted  tO  COnHMTOtal,  flnan- 
ciaL  legal,  and  other  special  topics. 

The  weekly  pre«  numbers  hundretls  of  journal!),  in  many 
languages.  con«!>i<'ii'im  among  whi<-li  arc  the  wccklv  edition's 
of  the  treat  ilnj  1  y  ;  m  i  .r r.s.  Ifar/}fr'if  Werkly,  Lt-nlies  Wf  klif, 
and  r ollifr's  WeAly  make  a  feature  of  illustratiomi.  hirk, 
Judgt,  Liff,  T'rKM,  and  others  are  huraorons  and  satirical. 
Thf  OfiHook,  Churrhmnn,  JudwendtnL  Oftserier,  Exami- 
«tr,  EianyrUitt,  Amerinm  BtorW,  ^AfisfUfn  Adi^iratf, 
freemaii'a  Jotmud,  luid  oilu-rs  are  repn-wtilative  religious 
journals  of  high  literary  (piiility.  Tlare  are  also  SOores  of 
trade,  technical,  educat'ir>nal.  juvenile,  fashion,  adentiric, 
and  other  n«riodicais,  im  luding  some  In  Greek.  Arabic, 
Armenian,  ncbt*w,  ancl  Cliini'S4>.  Among  monthly  publi- 
cations, such  niagar-ines  lis  /Arr/wr's,  Srrihner't,  TKt  Cen- 
ttiry,  and  others  havtr  a  worldwide  reputation. 

In  «|ual  degn-e  New  York  is  the  center  and  chief  sical  <if 
the  book-publishing  and  general  printing  trades.  The 
names  o(  Harper,  Seribner,  Appleton,  Putiiai»»  and  Ran- 
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dolph  have  lung  been  household  words  among  readeia  of 
English  'the  worhl  over,  while  many  younger  Arms  hava 
risen  to  almost  e<{ual  eminence  with  those  older  houses. 
The  biMik-iniporting  trade  is  also  prtncipidly  conducte<l  in 
New  York,  and  most  of  llit-  leading  London  publisher  have 
branch  houses  or  agents  there. 

limtvoiant  Iimtilulimm. — The  charities  of  New  York  are 
founded  and  conducteil  on  a  scale  commensurHte  with  the 
riHjuireincnls  of  its  teeming  jxipulalioiu  The  Munici|Mil 
IVitartment  of  Charities  ancl  Correction,  at  Third  Avenue 
and  Klevoiilh  .Strtvt,  maintains  extensive  bospitak, asylums 
for  the  insjuie,  almshouses,  etc.,  on  Blaokwelis,  Wards,  and 
ICiuidalls  islands,  besidea  doing  a  va^t  relief  work  for  the 
general  p<Hir.  The  Institutions  and  societies  founded  by 
i  rivatv  benefloence  arc  numl^ered  by  hundrsda,  £aoh  re- 
lii;ioiis  society,  trade,  and  profession  has  one, and  theralt 
one  for  every  class  of  sufferers  and  unfortunates. 

Ikllevue  Hospital,  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street* 
is  a  largo  and  adnurable  institution,  maiDtaitiM  by  the  oitr 
at  a  coot  of  over  $100,000  a  year.  It  has  OOnneoted  with  Ic 
a  dispensarv  for  the  relief  of  outdoor  poor,  a  nadical  OoUeoia 
of  high  rank,  a  training-school  for  male  irarses  founded  Ej 
D.  O.  Mills,  a  similar  school  for  female  nurses,  and  various 
other  important  adjuncts.  The  Charity  Hospital  is  on  Itlack* 
wells  island.  The  Cancer,  Mount  Sinai,  New  York,  Presbyte- 
rian, St.  Luke's,  Roosevelt,  and  Women's  hospitals  are  among 
the  best-known  private  institutions.  Beside  tbcea  Uieraan  ■ 
perhaps  fifty  more  hospitals  and  as  many  dispenaariM. 

Places  of  Sniertainme>it.~T\M  mm  and  vast  buslneaa 
acti  vit  ies  of  New  York  make  it  the  leeortof  myriads  ot  rlsi^ 
tors,  for  whoso  entertainment  a  great  number  ot  hotels  hava 
been  erected.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  AstOT 
House,  Brevoort,  Broadway  Central,  Fifth  Aventie,  Grand  " 
Union,  Hoffman  House,  Holland  Hou«<e,  Imperial,  Majestio^ 
Man  hattan,Marie  Antoinette,  MunrayHilUMetlierliuid,  Pkrk. 
Avenue,  Flam,  Savoy,  Victoria,  and  Waldmi-Astoria. 

There  are  more  than  40  theaters,  o|>era-honaes,  and  masio- 
halls.  The  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  at  Broadway  and 
Fortieth  Street,  ranks  among  the  largest  in  the  world, 
lyeadlng  theaters  are  the  American,  the  Broad  way,  the  Cri- 
terion. Duly's,  the  Empire,  the  Garden,  the  Knickerbocker,  * 
the  Lvccuin,  the  Rejiuolic,  Wallack's,  etc 

Cluba  and  clul>lifc  form  an  important  featnre  of  New 
York  There  are  hnn<lreds  of  such  organisations,  includ> 
ing  a  score  or  more  of  the  first  rank.  Among  these  may  be 
nameil  the  Aldine,  Authors,  Century,  Colonial,  Dciuocralic, 
(irolier,  Knickerbocker,  Lotos,  JIunhattan,  MetropalituB» 
New  York,  Republican,  St.  Nicholas,  Union,  Union  League,. 
University,  etc.  There  are  also  athletic,  yachting,  press, 
jockey,  aiid  other  clubs  devoted  to  Special  objects.  Some 
of  the  great  social  clubs  have  1,500  or  more  ntembeis  eaoh,, 
and  houses  fuirh' palatial  in  size  and  equipment. 

<?overnmeft/.— The  executive  head  of  the  oity  government 
is  the  mayor,  who  Is  elected  by  popniar  vote  for  a  term  of 
four  vears,  and  is  removable  from  oflico  for  cawa  only  bj 
the  (foveriiLir  of  the  Slate.  He  futpoiuls  the  heads  of  most 
of  the  executive  departments.  During  his  abseiufe  or  dis- 
ability the  president  of  the  council  is  acting  mayor,  with 
full  powers  after  ten  days.  Tha  leraslative  powers  of  the 
city  arc  exercised  by  tho  ooonoil  of  Sft  members  md  boaid 
of  aM^nnen  of  61  membets,  ooostituting  the  muntci[>al 
council.  The  county  officers  elected  are  county  clerk, 
sheriff,  register,  etc.  For  courts,  see  New  Yoaic  'ClTY  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  magnitude  of  the  yearly  operations  in  some  of  tha 
executive  departineuts  is  indicated  by  the  following  statb- 
tics  of  the  old  city  for  1888:  Bnildin^p,  24275  new  atnto* 
tures,  valued  at  154.859,818.  Charities  and  corracUons^ 
expenditures.  Iit2j}2.>,000.  Fite,  4,182  firae,  expenditurea 
^2.22:^,000.  76  comnaides,  85  engines,  1,078  men.  Police^ 
■i.Mi  men,  al>out  i)O,(iO0  arrc5(s,  expenditures  #0,800^000^ 
Public  works,  cxpnditurcs  $3,000,000.  Stnet^deanlng, 
about  l,.S!>0.tX>0  lowls  ot  diit,  garbage,  ashes,  snow,  etc, 
removed,  and  62,6B0  miles  of  streets  cleaned.  In  ISOO 
the  health  denartment  reported  90873  deaths,  81,781 
births,  and  89,880  marriagea.  Tha  death-rate  was  Sf>6T 
per  1.000. 

l^oal-ojjict, — New  York  not  only  has  an  enormous  mail  of 
its  own,  but  it  is  the  port  of  entry  and  de|)arturo  for  tha 
bulk  of  the  country's  foreign  mails.  In  the  main  po<t-offlce 
ni'-re  than  IJ.OOO  men  arc  einploy('<l.  and  there  arc  32  branch 
ofTiccs.  During  the  year  ending  Juno  :iO,  IWK),  there  were 
delivered  through  lock-boxes  and  by  carriers  684768*404 
piecee  of  ordinid^  mail  matter.  The  afgregate  business  vX, 
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tb*  mmf-mdnT  d«j«rtment  MtMWit«d  to  9185«i0O0.O0O. 
Thm  total  nccipts  of  tho  office  wwe  |9,8M,46&88,  mod  the 

net  roTcnne  nettrly  |G,000,OUO. 

Mark*i». — The  largest  public  inarkot  i*  Waahinffton,  on 
the  block  bounded  by  Wfl<;hinyU)n.  West,  Vc!<oy.  ana  Fulton 
Streets,  in  which  ainii'-i  <\<rj  imaginable  commodity  for 
food  is  sold.  Fulton  Market,  at  KuUon,  Hceknian.  s'iKtfi. 
Mid  FYont  StnM>t\  is  a  large  est  abl  tubmen  I,  and  is  ili.  ( In.  f 
flsh-roarket  of  the  citv.  There  are  a  dozen  more  scattered 
about  the  cilv.  all  under  niunici|>al  control. 

W'itti-r  iind  Light. — The  watiT-supiily  of  New  York  i.s 
drawn  chicHy  from  great  reservoir*  in  the  t>iu"iii  of  the  ("ni- 
ton river,  ill  the  u|i|>er  part  of  W»"?i|clicster  County,  about 
4<l  uiile«  N.  of  the  city.  Two  underground  conduits  («« 
.XvfEDvrTM)  bring  the  water  to  four  huge  n-TM-rvoir*  in  'Vn- 
tral  Park,  with  acapacitv  of  nearly  l.'ir»0.(KJ<).iK)0  gal.  riinh  . 
it  is  di»tributed  throughout  the  city  by  nii-anH  of  smme  400 
miles  of  underground  ir<  n  |  irws.  The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  two  arjMe.lucts  is  4(X»,<JIJ0.IHKJ  gal.  a  dar'  The  first  is  8 
feet  III  ihiuneter,  and  enters  Manhattan  Island  by  way  of 
Hi^-li  Uridge  over  Harlem  river ;  it  WM  oompleied  in  lo41 
Tlir  -.  ('ond  in  12  ffH>l  in  dinineler,  ind  «M  Oom|iletod  in 
l(jt>i)  lit  II  cmt  of  over  ♦•i.'i.nW.Ortft. 

T(i.'  sirr.'rin  ami  buildings  tin-  city  have  a  dual  system 
of  lighting — by  gas  atid  by  electricity.  There  are  about 
2J},00()  street  gaA-IampH.  Klectric  lights  are  less  numeruu.i. 
being  contlntMl  to  the  principal  <«lrc<»«  tvni!  fivfitnr"",  and 
some  of  the  )>ark8. 

^'iHrtn<-^j«.— The  citv  ihM  in  was  f  I42,447.4(i0;  in 

1890.  f  145t.r.M,2ie.  Oil  .Im.  1.  I'mii.  i|,«  i„ul  »ionde<l  debt 
of  the  greater  <ity  wa*  ijiat>i.(jl.{.4«l).;in :  the  net  Utndcd 
debt  |2Ty,7"J3.370.38.  The  a.«si*»cd  valuation  «>f  real  estate 
in  IDOO  wa*  |3,l(i8.54 7.700;  of  personal  proiH-rty.  ♦5.V>.,V»«,- 
4»3:  of  franchises  (law  of  1000k  f21tt.671»,:»l.  Anpn.pria- 
tions  for  support  of  tbe  city  goTeromeut,  etc,  in  ItfOl  were 
fm<.096.4l3.48,of  whlofa  men  thaa  fMM»OimO  «m  i«ued 

by  til  Stat  ion. 

lvi;i<>'/r,it\'!n. —  I'lif  vast  maioritv  of  aliens  coming  io  the 
U.  .S.  are  lan  i  il  iii  New  Vork.  Krom  1H.55  to  1H8»  they 
were  receiveii  :it  I ' ii.-xW  (lanlen.  at  the  Rattery.  under  State 
supervision.  Siu'  i'  l--^!Hhcv  have  be««n  under '"harge  of  the 
FediTai  ( >i  n  I'lniiii'iir ,  ami  iii'''  rectrivol  ..u  I'll;-^  island,  in 
thi  li.i  v.    The  following  table  shows  the  uumtjer  of  pawen- 

r~  I  II]      fn.m  isHi  14)  18M  iucliiiiT«»and  thomunberof 

llips  made  by  the  ships: 
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T;i!         nuudier  tif  aliL'ii--  iirrivud  dnriDg  tbe Ibcal  vur 

end  uiK    u  ue  !tO,  1  i«)0,  was  :t4 1 .7 1  'J.  '  * 

JIuuufiirlurfM. — New  Vork  was  in  l-^IMT  lli.  m  ii  ,.r  2.*>.  103 
niatiu factories,  in  alxnit  .'MKI  .litTeivnt  •»rniu-iii's  of  iiidustrv; 
the  ilire<  l  capital  invcMtncnt  in  llii  si'  was  ^4'..'((.11M.»7;t;  i(u. 
nuiulicr  of  einj)lovers  of  all  kinds  :r»4.',M»l.  n  r-civing  in  wag.>s 
l|!2:Wt.l()'>,lK7  :  the  est  of  mulerinls  iise.l  !ji:m(;.422,7-''.',  anil 
the  valuu  of  pr«Mlucls  ♦777,2J2,7'Jl.  Among  tim  itwiing  iu- 
climtrirs  wore  the  following  t 
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CfttniMfrep.— About  (W  twr  cvnl,  of  the  total  foreign  imde 
of  the  U.  S.  jHOSH  tbrough  tb»  port  of  New  York.  The 


imports  at  New  Vork  for  the  fl-v  nl  rear  ending  June  30, 
1901),  exclusive  of  gold  atid  silvi  r  <  oin  nud  bullion,  were 
$rt:ii:i^7^;  ud  Iheexporu.  t0t8,8H471— lotiU,  •1.0M.« 
071. 7.V).  Tb»tota]oftbeU.af«rth»nuey«Hrw»tBjM«,> 

4'ii.'m. 

KrfhiiHt/'   — Till-  chief  cxchangesare  the  Stock  Exchange, 
MOW  enn  ting  a  fine  building  on  BrtMwl  Street;  the  Consoli- 
<l,ii<sl.  alM)  dealing  in  stocks:  the  Proiluce.  whose  great 
I  ttuilding  on  Whitehall  .Street  is  a  consjiicuous  landmark  of 
'  the  city;  the  (.'otton.  the  Coffee,  the  Real  Kstale.  and  the 
Coal  and  Iroii.    The  .Stock  Kxchange,  in  IHiKt,  was  the  6cene 
I  of  these  transactions :  (.ioveninient  l>onds,  (l.U14,2O0:  State 
I  and  railway  t»nds.  IM-LIH  1.650:  shares  of  .Ht<K-ks, 
013.902.   At  the  IVotluce  Kxchange  dealings  covensi  .'5.612.- 
•iV)  liarrels  of  flour.  1 .0:»2.0(»K,000  bush,  of  wheat.  177.428,000 
i'ljsh.  '>f  i"om.  and  MO.-ViO.OOO  bush,  of  oats. 

UaHk* — New  York  contains  44  national  banks  with  a 
ca|.ii«l  "f  §fl2.HO(».O00.  and  40  Stale  banks  with  a  capital  of 
$.'»,322,7O0.  Most  of  the  fonneratKl  some  of  the  latter  form 
a  Clearing-house  Association,  through  which  a  dailv  ex- 
change of  chtH'ks  and  bills  and  {layinent  of  bttlarH>(-s  arf> 
effcct«Hl.  The  Clearing-house  began  o[>eraf ions  o:i  <',  t.  II. 
18.'»3.  and  in  the  Wrst  fortv  Years  of  its  existence,  to  Oi  l.  11, 
1H<J3.  its  exchanges  aggregated  |1.021,01K..'»fl3.4.j4.  and  bal- 
an«'«'s  |i45.t>8l.S:{7,«00— a  grand  total  of  fl. 067.000.43 1.0.'>4. 
The  flgun-s  for  the  year  en<ling  C>ot.  1.  ISiOO.  were:  Ex- 
changes. |i.%1.964,5»<,572  :  l.iih.ni  f1?.r:?0,44 1.810— total, 
|l,VI.61».'i.0:{0,3M2. 

There  are  also  twentv-six  iMiViiigs-baukB  with  savings  de- 
posits (1M)1|  of  alKtut  $493,000,000. 

Imnrdnee. —  Both  fire  aud  life  insurance  have  their  Amer- 
ican hejidouarters  in  New  Vork,  and  the  buildings  erected 
by  some  of  the  companies  are  smoTifr  the  most  notable  in 
the  city.  Such  are  the  bnildiii;,'-  of  the  &{uitable,  Man- 
hftttnn.  Mutual  Ilcserve.  Hfimr,  ami  N.-w  York  l^ife  Insiir- 
Hin  !•  .  iirapanies  on  Broad" i»>.  if  tin'  Mutual  Life  on  Nas- 
sau Street. and  of  the  Metro|x)jit«n  LilV  oti  Mndisnn  Square, 
In  IHfW  there  wen?  investwl  iti  New  Vork  Ms-i  t-i.f  ilMinestic 
ntid  forctsrn  flre-insurtmce  conipfmics  MinuiMitiug  to  about 
A'j  to,(HXHini).  l-;vrii  ni"if  ill!]-. .MiiK  !irf  t  111- iiL:iin>8  reporttnl 
l)v  till'  1  liiii  -  itic  iiff-irj-iirmicc  t'omp.mii'-^  (jdinL:  lutsiness  in 

N'-  «  ^  I  rl..  !  Ik  If  ii—..-t  ^  ai:;;i-r;,'at  ilij,'  iti  1  S!»:t  iiiuri' t  li.Hlt  $905,- 
OOO.tKK).  of  svhi.  Ii  m.ir,-  tliati  (mir  b.-loii-,,l  to  New  Vork 
(•oni|ninies. 

TriirtI  au'l  '/V" /,  ipur'nfi'"!  .  —  lj'«.-n\  t  raii-pfirtation  facili- 
ties include  ti\i  hnr^  <-f  r;t  \atL-<l  ^ri  am-nclw ay.«,  and  nu- 
rnerixi-i  "iir  fm'.^  ~i  r.  i  t  |-;ii|\viiv~,  nn  w  U  rar--  an  propelled 
by  |Hr,v.-r  all. I  .-Irrt  r:.  it y.    A  iiuifurin  ru".  of  fiTe 

cents  fair  iiti  vrti;-.  Tin/  iminlier  of  |ia>-i'iiL't  r-  i-.-irned  in 
ItWO  wii-  1.m:i,:,:;7.his  ,,r  wliiiiii  iil.uiit  ■,*:t."..iX(ti.i>ttn  « ,  r.' on 
thef)' vai.'il  !ai;\\a\s  m  MunliBtuu  »tui  liiuuklyu.  I'lic  Kjtst 
rivi  i  lii  hi_-i  .11111  ,  l^  Xi  vy  York  with  Brwklyn  (foi  .K>.  ri|>- 
lifdi.  M'.  I'hoi  K :  1  \  I.  ami  ofh»T  bridtfs  jirc  imder  eonstmo- 
ticHi.  Thr  fi  : TH  s .  ii;  I  lie  Noi^hariii  I'.a^i  n  vers  and  the  bav 
convey  ..•,ii.s<.f  ;  h.in-.Hinl- dailv  from  .-iii.!  to  the  suhnrbi 
Ilarieiii  in  iT,  wl.i.li  ^1  [.ariil--^  Nluiiliat  lan  Islaii'i  fr-'iu  the 
inainlanii.  IS  cros.«»^i  l<v  «  imiiibLT  of  i»ridg>i>s.  aiii  .iiL,' i  h>  m 
the  lofty  and  graceful  Washington  bridge.  (See  Hitinn^.) 
tieiienil  lionu'stic  travid  is  fncilitflt»v!  hytlie  ti  nt,  run:  *t 
New  Vork  of  a  dozen  im)...itiiiit  trunk  riii:«a\ >  uu.i  ii:iini-r- 
ous  sul>-iidisr\' lines. \  i-ral  iiii|ioiijint  steamlioal  lines  on 
Long  Llainl  .s.iiii.  l  ahii  tli.'  lliiii-.)n  river,  and  a  Vast  e«i««t- 
ing  triMie  III  I  wi  .  II  N.  \v  'I'  .rk  ftii.)  F.s.'itern  «u«l  Southern 
ports.  For.  LTi  I  i  Hi i-pi>rl  at  i<  n  |.r.-i  iitcl  \:\  iii  ai'K  .-ill 
the  tmnsiilUnti-  -1.  uiiislii|:.  lines.  Most  ..f  tjif  i-ailA-ay> 
li.'iv.  lli.'ir  lerniiiii  in  .1.t-<  y  t"ity.  Ilobok.ii.  I!ri  .k  I  \  i..  and 
Lull;;  isltinti  City,  wIu'ikt  pusmingers  ami  frviL;hi  ar-'  tmiis- 
ferred  to  New  York  In  f.  iiy.  Two  ini|i'.rlaiil  liurs.  «ittj 
their  connect  ions,  enl«r  ihi-  city  dirtHth,  and  have  their 
termini  in  the  (irand  Centnil  station,  at  K'  lirili  .Ivenueaiid 
F'orty-s*.iond  .Stn-et.  Thi*  is  a  gicat  suudure  of  brt<'k. 
in>n.  and  gliiss,  with  wailiiiu  ri...iiis,  ticket-oHh-es.  et<  ..  f.  r 
i'«ch  of  the  railways.  The  pru«  ijial  train-shed  is  nearly  7i)U 
feel  l<ing  and  240  feet  wide,  roofed  with  a  single  arcliMi 
s|»nn  of  iron  and  gla-ss  110  feet  high,  and  will  hold  at  one 
IiHie  l.")0  ordinary  |vasseni:' r  l  ar^;  liicif  is  .in  a  ldit i. mil 
train-shed  hulf  as  larp'  adjoinini:  ; hi^  on  llu'  Iv  .\tH.ut  :"ijO 
trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  l>\  .i  f.nir-i  ni -k  railuav  on 
Park  Aveinii.,  jutrtlv  undergrotnid  and  j  iiriK  i  li  v.it.  d. 

//iyfon/. — The  original  Indian  name  i;f  Niw  \'..rk  w  hs 
Manliiitiiin.  The  |}r»t  Enmpean  visitor  wax  tjiuvaam  W-r- 
razjtni.  wlio  entered  New  Y'ork  Bay  in  1625,  but  made  no 
lutiding.  The  real  discoverer  and  explorer  of  those  re.gion« 
WM  Ilendrick  HudiMit,  an  EqgUah  nuurinor  emplojiad  by  • 
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Dutch  trading  compaajr.  He  explored  New  York  Bay  and 
the  great  river  which  bears  hi:;  name  in  160)},  in  his  little 
ship  the  Hjilf  Mt>«n.  Two  years  later  Adrian  Block  visitod 
\[anhaliHii.  made  a  landing,  ami  established  a  trading  sta- 
tion. In  1614  the  St!ttf-s-(H>nfrtil  of  If'tMaiid  fhiirt^rcd  ilu' 
United  New  Nri  hrr-luiiii  CiiiDiuiiiy  tn  fiij,'!if,-ij  in  ti  jul.'  iil 
Manhattan,  unci  a  furl  and  tr;iiliii;,'-lMiisr  wi  r,  built  on  the 
tuuthem  jMuiit  the  island  and  viill'd  l^'uri  Amslenlain. 
A  pprmanenl  viliajre  wttlemoni  wii>  rtT>rli<l  iti  Ifl'iS  under 
thr  tiunic  of  New  Ani--ri-rilaiii.  'I'hr  fir>r  winli'  iiuui-  i  \v.ld 
biiiii  'in  thn  i-ilund  wa:«  .Itiiin  Viijuc,  in  Uil4.  And  the  {ii>t 
wliiti-  L;ii  l,  S.-irati  {lapalje,  was  U»rti  in  U)2'>.  Peter  Miniiit, 
till'  tirsi  irn|x>ri:ini  <rf)vi'ninr  of  tlir  new  colony,  arrivfd  in 
Hy>i>,  iinil  thrr>-iift.  r  \\n-  <;ii.iiVt!i  of  tlie  place  was  rapid.  In 
16.Vi  ide  pliM'e  wiijs  inr<)i)H)iiitinl  lus  11  ritv  under  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam.  aii'Hln>  :iv\\  yonr  wa-  hr1'im  (1  at  ilu'  N. 
i)y  a  wnl!  "f  fiirth  luid  liutli'-r  'J.HIO  f'  l  t  long,  on  the  present 
siti'  iif  Willi  SiiiM-t.  On  Mar.  I'J,  Ki'M,  i  )i(,>  whole  cnlunv  viws 
granttni  l)y  i  Inn  li  s  11.  <tf  Kngiand  to  hi*  brother,  the  buke 
of  York.  Biul  ui  .\ii^:ii>:  was  fcm-ibly  !<eized  hy  a  iinti-li 
fleet.  The  plad'  was  ii.iw  iiftrned  New  York,  in  imiior  i.f  its 
new  owner.  In  ItiT^l  a  Outi  li  tlcct  s.-izi  i!  it  airaiii  and  re- 
named it  New  ()rnn;,'M.  Lnt  a  yrar  liili-r  it  wa^  r^-l  i  ii'iii  t')the 
English.  An  i>rt,-am/.(.-d  f,'i)Vi-riiini-Mit  auil  i  i.ili'  uf  laws  were 
established  in  Ki'.U.and  i>n  Apr.  (•  <if  lliat  y'.-arttif  lii-st  cnlo- 
nial  asiiembly  iiii'i  iii  th>'  <  ity.  In  1T'.'5  the  tirsi  ni'ws|,;i|,rr. 
ITif  Xi-ir  York  UtuttU,  wiw  founded  ;  in  1  7:iO  »  fnrl  iiii;hll> 
sta;,v  siTVK  r  to  Philadelphia  was  esUiMisln  il :  in  lT'i2  the 
Ri  yal  Kxchange  was  o{>en»>d  at  the  f<i.ii  of  Hroud  .Street;  iu 
IT")*  King's,  now  Colunilfia,  CoUt  wius  <  hartered;  and  in 
1768  the  ("hamlwr  of  ronnin  nc  wan  orgajiizwl. 

The  spirit  of  ri'^istain  i'  to  British  rule  made  its  ajipcar- 
aiH-o  in  Jiun  Vork  at  an  i*rty  date.  The  Stamp  Ai  t  Con- 
gress was  organized  in  170.5;  so  was  the  ]ta>,'Ui'  known  as 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  Stamp  Act  was  |inlilirly  burned, 
cargoes  of  taxed  t*'a  wi-ri'  thrown  ovi-rlioanl.  a  !il";*rty  pole 
was  erected  on  the  cuinniot!,  now  ihf  Ciiy-lial]  Park,  and 
visforous  public  demwisi  mt  ions  wfw  maiii'  airsiinsl  the 
Hrilish  jfarriwtn.  Onp  of  tin-  i  iu'ii<'-4i  (.Tonllii  is  of  the  war 
o<-cnrnMl  in  .lohn  St  ri'i't  iH-twciii  Sons  <if  Ljlu-riy  an<l  Brit- 
isii  triHijj.s.  la  iJii:  .suniiK  "f  177H  the  bulk  of  ilic  Auii  rj- 
can  army  was  masscu  in  New  York,  and  on  .luly  H  the  r>ev- 
laration  of  Independence  was  tmblicly  proclaimed  ami  read 
to  the  troops.  On  the  same  day  the  equestrian  ^tatu^  of 
George  III.,  on  Howling  Green,  was  pulled  down  umi  iruns- 
forraed  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the  patriot  army.  After 
the  battle  of  I<ong  Islaiui  the  American  troorw  were  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  .Manhattan  Island  norlnward,  several 
dkirmi.shcii  Iwine  fi>ugiit  on  Harlem  lleightji.  The  city  then 
{MU«oil  into  the Tiands  of  the  Hritish,  who  held  it  under  rigid 
military  rule  until  Nov.  2.'5.  17K^,  when  the  la-st  of  their  gar- 
rison evacuated  the  citv.  and  the  American  triHips  t<H>k  imn- 
session,  A  few  weeks  later  Washington  took  fan-well  of  his 
officers  at  FrMiDon'a  l^ven,  lit  tno  eoroar  of  Brasd  wttl 
Pearl  .Streets. 

New  York  was  goon  ohoMo  as  the  capital  of  the  jfnaag 
republic.  la  Jaru,  1785.  CoDgreas  removed  thither  from 
Puladelpbia  and  met  in  Federal  Hall,  at  the  oomer  of  Wall 
and  Naasau  Stroetii,  now  tb«  site  of  the  U.  aub-treasury. 
In  the  same  building  VYMhinatoo  was  inaugurated  aa  Presi- 
d«at  on  Apr.  3U.  1780,  and  tnem  the  first  Congress  tuider 
tlio  Ooutitation  held  ito  nuwIjagB.  N«w  Yora  nmMUoed 
tlie  national  oapital  tat  ftre  j9Kn. 

Tfao  fiie»4olioolifiitani  of  the  city  was  oisaniied  in  180S 
«n  A  anall  aoalo;  in  tlie  foUowiug  year  steam  narigAtion 
was  flnt  aeeompliahed  on  tho  North  river  by  Rol^rt  Ful- 
ton; In  1807  tho  BliMmer  Chmnont  iH-gan  n-gtdar  trips  to 
Albany,  and  in  1818  the  first  line  of  Sound  steamers  was  es- 
tablished: transatlantic  steam  navigation  began  in  1819 
with  Ofl  Samimah,  built  at  New  York.  In  the  war  of  1813 
Nov  Yotk  aent  oat  twenty-six  privateers,  with  sailors. 
The  port  was  then  blockaded  aj  tho  British  ontil  the  end  of 
tba  war,  but  the  city  waa  defended  against  invasion.  On 
Not.  11, 1826.  the'Ont  canal-boat  arrived  from  BnfTalo  by 
way  of  tho  newly  flnislied  Brie  Cftnal.  In  1889  the  city  was 
ravaged  by  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  Hec,,  183^,  a  fire  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  citv  raged  for  three  davs.  destroying 
fiOO  buildings  and  more  than  $20,000,000  worui  of  property. 
Water  was  intmluccd  throi^^h  the  Croton  aqueduct  in 
1842.  The  eletitric  telegraph  was  invented  by  Prof,  Morse 
in  tho  UnivHrsitv  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  and  a  line  cora- 
pJeted  to  Pbilaifelphia  in  In  1840  occurred  the  fa- 

Bwna  Aator  Place  riot«,  due  to  jealousy  between  the  friends 
of  tlie  acton  Focnst  and  Maonadj.'  The  fltst  Anwricwi 
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World's  Fair  was  openeel  in  1853  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
what  is  now  Bryant  Park. 

.Vt  the  nutbrenk  of  thi-  Southern  secession  movement,  in 
I^IMJ.  tlic  mayor  of  New  Vork,  Fernando  Wood,  proposed  to 
iiiakf  It  a  friM'  rity,  ou  the  plan  of  thrw  of  rnciliicvnl  Ger- 
niany,    .Siu  h  s^  lu  nnv-  were  quickly  disinissi-il  w  In  n  tiui  war 
iH'gan  iil  .\iir.,  istil.  .and  Ni»w  Y(irk  thenceforth  supjiorted 
the  national  (iovi  rnnu  nt  witli  ^'rrat  real.  The  local  militia 
Wf-rt- hurried  to  tin- front,  tin'  I'.S.  Sanitary  rnmmission,  the 
L'.  S.  Cliristiati  t '(HimasMoti.  the  I'nioii  Defense  Committee!, 
and  otlirr  jtatriotii-  bodies  W4-rr  or;raii:/.i'(l.  and  1 1 «ol- 
diers  w'L-n-  si-nt  from  tlie  city  to  the  I'nion  army.    In  the 
snniiner  of  If^da  the  disalTeoted  and  criminal  eltt-v^-s  of  the 
city,  f  sjiceially  those  of  foreie^n  orif^in.  funned  molis  to  o|>- 
jiose  the  enforcement  of  the  l)raft  Af-I.    For  several  days 
Ml  .luly  lHr;.re  linnds  of  rioter--  roamed  atiout  the  rity,  bum- 
■  ing  buildiii;,'s.  Miiirderinv'  eitizens,  atid  stealllii:  \vhati«ver 
I  they  could  lay  their  hamls  ni:.<..n.    The  olTiee  of  ttie  7'n/iint* 
.  newspajier  w.-is  set  on  tire,  tfie  Colored  Orphan  Asyiutn  was 
leiriii'd,  and  ^^•^'rol■-  were  niiinlered  hy  s"ores  in  various 
I  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Seventh  Ketriment 
'  nurr-.ed  liaek  from  Washington  that  order  was  fully  restored. 
More  than  l.tNKi  men  wen'  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
la.OtHl.tHKI  worth  of  jTo]  erty  destroyed. 

In  the  sifeeulai ive  days  of  1  he  wi»r,  and  the  years  iinnic- 
diateiy  folh.wiiii,'  it .  pnlii  ical  corrii)ition  became  ranniant  m 
tiiu  tiiuiu*:ijml  i{ov<  rninent,.  It  reached  its  climax  ni  1870 
and  1871,  when  the  iiote>rions  Tweed  ring  was  ex|>osed  and 
overthrown,  after  ha\  in^*  robbed  the  city  of  more  than  $20,- 
IKI0,(HH).  In  IHTI  serious  riots  took "  place  iH-tween  the 
I  >raneeineii aud  liibbonmeii.  rival  factionsof  the  Irish  t»opu- 
lation.  In  1869  occurr-il  tln'  f.arm'Us  "  Black  Friday.'  aris- 
ing from  an  unsuccessful  ellurt  lo  "turner"'  roM  ;  and  in 
1878  there  was  another  disastrous  panic  nn  W'ali  Street, 
May  24,  188J),  witne^a^>d  the  t>pening  of  the  BrooklMi  brid^."). 
The  funeral  of  (Jen.  (iranl  occurre«l  on  .\iie.  H.  iss5,  with 
one  of  tiie  lur^-i  -'t  and  most  impressive  fuiteral  (jruci-ssious 
ever  seen  in  the  I'.  S.  Work  was  begun  on  (irant's  tomb 
ami  monument  ui  the  presence  of  enormous  crowds  on  Apr. 
•J7.  1M!>1.  and  exactly  a  year  later  Ilie  eornerstone  of  the  edi- 
liue  vt'ua  laid.  The  four  hundre<lth  uiiiiiversarv  of  tlie  dis- 
covery of  America  was  celebrated  in  New  "^'ork  in  Oct., 
1802,  on  a  jua^uiflcent  scale,  the  city  being  profusely  deco- 
rated and  thronged  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors. 
On  one  day,  Oct.  12.  the  elevated  railways  carried  1,075,537 
and  the  Brooklyn  britlge  cars  22:),62-'!i  pa-ssengers.  On  Apr. 
27  ami  28.  180a,  <M  curred  further  «lemonstrHtions  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  Columbus,  including  a  naval  review  of 
r.  S..  British,  French,  (ierman,  Spanish.  Kussian,  Italiao. 
Dutch,  Brazilian,  and  Argentine  ships  of  war,  and  a  land 
parade  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  tluise  nationalitic><. 

The  community  of  mterests  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
other  adjacent  cities  U-l  in  1800  to  the  promulKati'on  of  a 
plan  for  uniting  tlieni  into  a  single  nmnicipality— u  ."o-called 
"Greater  New  York."  A  Slate  commission  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  snch  Cionsoiidation.  and  to  formidate  plans  for 
elteoting  it,  was  (onned,  and  in  Nov.,  IHU-L,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  popular  vote  and  carried,  anapt  tnllount  Ver* 
non.  Westchester,  and  Flushing.  An  act  of  consolidation 
was  signed  by  the Govsnior  May  11, 1886,  to  take  effsct  Jan. 
1 , 18!)8,  and  the  oommission  qipointed  to  draft »  ohartcr  lor 
the  new  eitTpnasnted  its  report  to  the  Legislature  Feb.  38, 
See  If  sw  Y4»x,  Crt  op,  in  the  Appendix. 
i^/wfafion.-flTM)  88^181  s  (1800)  60,^;  (1800)  IfiVi,- 
301 :  (t»00)  3,4:J7,2Ce.  Fhxn  1780  to  the  present  day  New 
York  has  oontinaonsljr  ranked  as  tba  most  populons  dty 
in  the  U.  &  In  1680^  of  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York, 
87811868  weire  native  bom,  and  888,948  foreign  bom :  88^1 
were  colored  (ol  Afeican  descent);  747,579  were  male,  and 
787,788  fenudat  of  mala  inhabitanta  of  voting  age,  177,788 
wen  native  and  M8j009  lor(%n  beans  there  were  818t768 
families,  honasd  in  81«888  dwellinn;  of  the  foreign-bom 
inhabitant),  190.418  came  from  Irelaiid,  810,728  from  Ger' 
many.  85,1)U7  from  England,  87,103  from  Austria,  18,888 
from  Hungary,  48,790  from  Russia,  884)81  from  lUly,  10,888 
from  Fnmoe,'8,M9  from  Bohemia,  6.750  fW>m  Poland,  and 
2.048  fmoi  China. 

BnuooBAPiiT.— J.  W.  Francis,  Old  New  York  (IH.'iH);  J. 
W.  Gerard,  (JW  iS'lrsefo  0/  Jffew  York  and  The  Old  Sludt- 

huyn  of  XeW  AmMUfdom  (1874-75) ;  Ilitt/orieif  of  New  York 
cit  v,  by  \V.  \i.  Stone,  Jr.  (1879),  by  Martha  J.  Lamb  (2  vols.. 
18»l),  by  B<-nson  J.  Lossing  (2  vols..  1885).  and  by  Thc.«lor.< 
Roosevelt  (1891);  Meinonul  Jlistory  of  the  Cltij  of  Xfttr 

Yorkt  edited  by  James  Giant  Wilson  (1888);  John  'Flavel 
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Mines,  A  Tour  Arrtund  Xew  York  <188:J);  Thoniw  A.  Jan- 
Tier,  In  Old  Neic  i'ork  (IHU4) ;  Applrfwuf  IHcliuHary  of  New 
York{&nw\»,\)\  King'ii  IlitudlnHik  of  Sfw  Yurk  ri7y  '18U3); 
•nd  J.  C.  Bien,  Allns  of  (he  Mrtnijitiliiau  l>i.<rrir/  (isui). 

W.  F.  JonsstJX.    Revised  by  Wiiitelaw  Reip. 

New  York  S}r8t«iii :  iti  ^ulugy.  a  division  ot  the  Pmleo- 
zoie  rocks  in  North  Aiiiunim,  ioclttdins  reptWMttotiTOI  of 
the  Cambrinn,  Silurtuii.  and  DevaoiiiQ  periods.  In  the  qrs- 
teinalic  work  of  tho  Ueciio^cal  Sumy  of  K«v  VorlCf  the 
most  important  o'mnh  oontnbntSon  ever  made  to  American 
stratigraphy,  it  was  found  impoflsible  to  elsBrifv  the  fonDa- 
lions  in  arccinlancsfl  with  the  categories  which  D«tl  been  ««• 
ubiisheii  hv  enrlier  woric  in  Europe;  Mid  tiii  geofogiate  not 
only  xavK  ltx.id  OMies  to  the  individunl  ftmutlone  of  the 
Sti^«,  tiui  grouped  them  wider  chuufic  terms  which  were 
in  part  novel.  The  New  Tork  System,  whiefa  was  an- 
ooonoed  in  various  reports  in  IW  and  ISM,  tmnpriaBs  all 
the  formotioiu  of  the  State  from  the  Fotsdam  saodstones 
tM>Io«r  to  thu  chemnng  gron|>  al><>ve.  Ixith  inclusive^  It  oon- 
t«io»  twf ntv-fight  (onnations,  grouped  in  tour  diviaiaiu,  in 
which  the  Ohamplain  diTi«ioB»  as  oeflned  bf  BmU,  Mttends 
from  the  Potsdam  to  ttia  Oneida,  the  Ontario  from  the  Me- 
dina to  the  Niagara,  the  Helderheig  from  the  Onondsgn  to 
the  Coniiferoua,  and  the  Erie  from  the  Jfanidlns  to  the 
Chemung,  The  nsteat  thus  sat  forth  eonathMted  for  many 
years  the  standard  of  lateinoa  for  Ameriean  nraks  of  oor- 
respondiag  ag^  and  wns  of  gnat  ntility  as  afliMding  an  in- 
dependent biSis  fbr  the  tazooomj  of  Ameiieaa  fomatiiHis. 
It  naa  lar^relr  fallen  into  disusa,  Btst  baemiaa  the  nragrees 
of  stratigrapliic  stud^  showed  that  no  ntnnl  (naok  deter- 
Bunsd  ito  uppar  limit,  tlw  Apnalaffhian  took  seriea  hain^ 
oontianona  to  the  top  of  the  OMl>nuaaurea ;  seoond,  beoanae 
with  the  prognas  of  paleonttdogie  stndj  it  beaame  poarible 
to  classi^  the  fonntku  nndcr  tiie  oategories  aflbided  by 
the  periods  of  European  ehronolosy,  and  thus  give  them  a 
more  deAnite  jphwa  in  the  general  geologic  history  of  the 

Sbbe.  CoDsalt  Otohgf  oflfew         parts  i.  to  iv.,  l8■^i- 
B,  and  BuBelin  Ifo.  XO.  Um'ftd  Slatet  Gtvto^ieal  Svnry. 
See  nho  Ttkolooy  and  PAt,! :'1vt"i.'h;y.      G.  K.  Gilbert. 

New  York,  UnlTersity  of  th«f  City  of:  on  institution 
of  learning  chartered  Apr.  18,  INai,  and  opened  in  1832. 
Until  iy*tij  (hp  rorponitiun  was  a  c^mncil  of  ihirty-two 
members  eli  -  il  hy  the  subrM-ribers  to  the  endowment,  to- 
gether with  live  representrttivf«  of  the  city  gorernnient. 
In  188;}  the  charter  wa.s  ciiiink;>  li  ^<>  as  to  make  the  council 
self-penietuatiriK,  one-fourth  thi  in -inlwrs  going  out  each 
year  unleHs  re-elected.  The  |xMiii<  ril  i  leiiient  wns  dropped, 
as  n\ru)  a  clause  forbidding  to  Hiiy  reii^totf*  'li  Tiniuiriation  a 
maji>rity  of  the  council.  In  1832-;j5  a  liuihlini:  "as  erecte<l 
on  Washington  S<(imre,  K.,  and  was  repl»Kc<l  1891-515  l>y 
a  larger  strn<iiiii'  iMtendf<l  iMirtly  as  a  .source  of  in'-onie 
and  partly  for  the  a<;<''in!m»i!!i1  ion  of  the  Schof)!  of  I»rtw, 
S<-h(K)l  <if  lV«lagogy,  iini!  tlir  i;r.'i  liiHte  dt'partinfiit.  In  IHirj 
H  tfiu't  'if  '?0  acres  at  20Utii  .Street,  on  the  llarleui  river,  was 
]Hi:i  li.i-  i.  on  which  new  l>uildiiii;><  for  the  uiidergraihiaie 
di'i I  !U'  lit  have  lH»en  en'<'ted.  'I'he  faculty  of  mi*  nnd  sci- 
eiK  I  (i.'ii.-  from  1H!12;  until  its  iiisiriicliMii  \v;i^  to  un- 
dt^ri.'ra.lu.iit's  only.  The  i-ollege  nM;iiin<  n  fcir  years' 
coins.  (■•]■  ihe  degree  of  luwhelor  of  .nt-  m-  nf  ^l  ii  iice.  A 
t4>i-hnicid  schcKil  i-s  aljio  •.'iipiiorlcd,  wineli  |tc:x>  s  thr  (legrec 
of  C.  K.  to  its  siudcT-  Mil,,  year  after  they  liecome 
bjichelors  of  sci«  nee.  in  l*sS(l  the  (iniduate  Si'rninnry  was 
founded,  whitrll  receives  caUilidates  for  the  degrees  of  nm.s- 
ttr  tit  arts  or  scienee  and  d'K-tor  of  philoHtpliy.  Iti  IMJMt  the 
Schoi'l  of  l'i.<lagiigy  (l«-gun  pros  isionally  in  1887)  was  per- 
manently est!il)ljsh»Hl,  giving  degree*  of  I'd.  I),  atid  I'd.  M. 
It  is  the  first  University  ScIuhiI  of  Pedagogy  in  Aiuoricn. 
There  are  three  professors  hfsidr-'  uunieptus  iei  turers.  The 
faculty  iif  arts,  and  seienc-  tm-  professors  anil  over  4(X) 
students.  It  has  inolud>'i|  tuHU\  (mmes  eminent  in  literary 
aii<l  s*.ientific  elTort.  Henry  I'  T  iii'.im.  .S.  F.  R.  Morse, 
Davies,  I,o.)i!»!-i.  Tjiyler  Lewi-,  the  l»rjiiiers.  The  fiic- 
ully  of  ined:  ri-  .  f  .iiii.l  1  1841.  numlwre<l  among  its  earlier 
nsenibers  fti-~.  \  il.  iiiino  .Miiit.  Bedf'-rd.  Paine,  Pust.  aixi 
I):h]  it.  Ii-  iiuil. lings,  after  sevn  tl  '■■■n,  >vals,  are  upon 
TweiUy-sixili  ."-iittt  t,  opjmsite  Ik'llevue  llosiiital.  This  fae- 
lalf  V  hu!5  over  20  professors  and  n»ore  than  'M  lecturers  and 
aMUSiiints;  it  enrolls  atioul  'iM)  stuilents.  Thn-e  full  wi?ii»  r 
courses  of  eight  months  <wh  an'  refpiired  for  the  <I<k'''  •  <  f 
M.  1),  The  fucully  of  law,  founded  IH.'i.'^,  ciptnj«ris«'s  •!  juu- 
fcs'  .r<  iiii.i  T  I.  .•lurers.  The  cout^e  fur  Id,.  11.  is  completed 
in  two  years,  lu  ItlUtjgrMdutttt:  cuur»«ai  were  uLii*ue<l  ieadiug 
totbadsgreeof  LUM.  Thcra  are  about  800  stndenta.  The 


chanceilorg  Imve  been  I>rs.  Matth-  w  -  Kr.-! inghnrsen,  Ferris^ 
Crosby.  Hall,  and  MacCracken.    1  >  of  tW  proper^ 

of  the  anivemty  approaches  ^ii,UOU,ooo  iit  value. 

Hnntr  H.  MAcCBacxnr. 

New  Zealand  :  a  Kritish  olony,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
S.  E.  of  Australia.  The  northwest  j>oint,  ('a(>e  Maria  van 
Diemen,  is  1,1*.'>  miles  from  Sujpir-loaf  Point,  on  the  coMt 
of  New  S<iiith  Wales,  and  West  t'aiie  is  KiO  miles  frou)  Tns- 
mania.  The  colony  consists  of  thri-e  islands,  lying  N.  K 
and  .S.  W.,  ami  manv  islets,  between  the  tiarallels  38  and 
.W  S.  and  the  men'dians  1(16  ;W  and  173=  W.  Of  th* 
three  princii)al  islands,  or  New  Zi-aland  proper.  North  isl- 
and, or  New  Ulster,  has  a  lentrtli  "f  nboul  515  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  alKiut  2oO  miles,  with  an  area  es1imate<l  at  44.- 
467  sq.  milcii — about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  South  isl- 
and, or  New  Munstcr,  oflicially  called  Middle  island,  has  a 
length  of  nli.  iii  ■)•-'."»  miles  and'  a  br(>adth  of  180  miles.  Its 
area  is  estimate^i  at  .%.'>'i.')  mile*.  The  s<>uthernmot>t  island 
is  Stewart  island,  or  N.'w  Lcinsti  r.  It  is  triangular,  about 
25  niiles  by  30,  and  has  an  area  of  065  sq.  miles.  Attached 
to  the  colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  KerniailtH',  Camp- 
U-ll,  AntijMMlps.  and  Bounty  islands.  The  last  three  group« 
ari'  uiiiiilial.ih-il  The  Chatham  inlands  lie  300  miles  K.  of 
New  /.ealand,  and  have  an  area  of  :t7.5  sfj.  miles.  The 
Auckland  islands  lie  180  miles  .S.  of  St.  wjirt  island,  and  have 
an  area  of  313  sa.  mileti.  The  Kemiadec  iitlamls  lie  660 
miles  N.  N.  K.  of  rCcw  Zealand,  and  have  an  area  of  I.*)  sq. 
miles.  The  ininl  nrea  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  104.471 
sij.  miles;  it  i.-  n  litrle  l;irf,'fT  than  d .li.inil. >  and  a  little 
smaller  Ihtiii  It.-ily.    The  capital  is  WELuroTOK  {q.  v.). 

Physical  Cutit'ijuration. — New  Zealand  lies  on  a  gfvat 
submarinf  |.li<(.  t"ni  which  in  the  N.  K.  joins  that  of  Poly- 
nesia, N.  W.  tli»;  of  Xi'w  Guinea  and  Queensland,  an<l  to 
the  S.  that  of  the  Antarctic  sens.  Hcfirepn  the  i^faTids  urn! 
Tasmania  lie  the  great  .ifjitlis  (•nllrij  tlif.  'rii..in><iii  Al>\s?. 
The  coasts  of  the  wjloiiy  are  more  than  4,000  miles  in 
length.  There  are  imhiiv  natural  port-**,  especially  on  the 
northeni  ends  of  North  and  Middle  islanrl-!.  nnd  oii  the  east 
coa.sl  of  Stewart  island.  The  luirtHir  nf  .Auckland  is  esfie- 
cially  conun<Kliou8, and  approaching  witliin  h  mile  nf  it*  w»- 
tcrv,  Hii.l  .«nly  2  or  3  mil. -s  ..f  the  city,  is  tin.  jrr.  nt.  i-  hart.. .r  i>f 
Miiiiukau,  entering  fn>m  the  op|M>site  c.  n-t.  ( >n  the  S4>utb- 
"rnt  coant  of  Middle  i-«land  is  a  series  of  nnrp.w  fiords  which 
are  too  deep  foafTonl  anchorage.  A  mount.nir.  t  ungelieginsE. 
of  (be  11  III.  r .  f  North  island  ami  exten<l>  S.  \\",  to  the  south- 
ern angle  t»f  Middle  island.  On  North  island  it  is  relati^'e- 
ly  low,  iu>t  ex<-eeding  6.000  feet.  On  Middle  island  it  hugs 
the  west  coast  fn>m  the  middle  «)uthwHn),  wtsd  culminates 
jn  Ml.  Cook.  i;!.:tl<'  f. .  t  hi^'h  (first  a!«-en.i,..l  in  1882).  This 
range  is  cnllcii  the  S>utlieni  Alps.  Mimv  iis  mountains 
r4>ach  the  allilude  of  {M-rpetual  mi  v  |  have  glaciers  ex- 
tending down  their  ,«ides  to  Mti..ui  1,(NHj  feet  al)ove  sea- 
levcl.  The  U-sl  kin  »[i  i^  lli.  Tm-imjiii  glacier  on  the  south- 
westcrti  slo|M'.s  of  .Mt.  (  ...ik.  Till'  ilords  of  the  extreme  S.  W. 
are  Kummnded  by  .-nns -.  »].]  i  .l  luouiilains.  and  are  very 
pi' I'lrc^'fU'.  Near  tiie  citilyr  of  North  islrtiul  nrnl  to  the 
S.  i;.  .if  It  nr..  -u-Ncral  volcanic  <'onef  of  i-on-i'l.  r.il.l.*  height 
— liuajH'iH  (tt.lOO  feet),  Kgmont  (H.flflO  f. .  1 1,  1..  th  now  ex- 
tinct, and  Ti)ngarir<">  (6,.'i(IO)  ootii>ii  iiiilly  In  tbo 
northern  half  of  Js'ortli  island  tuf^tintaiti^  nr.-  K  >>  fr.  .|ii<nt  and 
lower.  The  plaiii>  1:.-  ini.^tly  m  th.  H.iitti«CN;.  ru  quarter 
of  North  island,  and  Mt.  l\^-iii..i:l  i-,  ■■urr..ii:iili  .i  liyexten- 
.sive  and  fertile  plains.  Fnir-tifth-  <>1  .^!ni(l^■  island  is 
mountainous,  but  the  !J!<.uiitaiii»  im-  t..  a  ^T.-iit  i  xtenl  op*ii, 
gra.ssy.and  ;i.l.'i].l.  <i  t..  jui-ti.tnl  )nn-.-i;il>.  «iilli.  the  l*ackl"iiie 
f)f  the  .Snif ii.  rn  .\lp-.  i-  crMs^i'd  l.y  iiiniis  low  pas-si'S,  The 
iHildcr  wesi.  rii  \ri-Miiit  rii'h  in  tmiu-ral!*.  The  plains 
adN]it«-d  tl.  ;it,-n<  uli nr..  l:.'  in  tlir  wi->l<-ni  j.nrt  of  this  island. 
The  riv.  t.^  n;.'  ii-iiiillv  lajiiil.  -Iiort.  tl^.-<.il  l.y  Imr^  nr  their 
moi.'tlis.  ami  II. .t  a.iiijit.'.l  In  liavi;T„tii  .u.  'rin-ri'  an-  two  lake 
rtL:i..ii-.  the  i^lioiilv;  tli.-  tir>t  i^  un  th.;.  .•n.--1.'rii  viojies  of 
MnMli-  i^li.inl.  Th.'s..  hik.'s  an-  in  the  mountains,  are  l.sng. 
sl.  ii.l.  r.  fiii'l  J .i.-t ari'-.jur.  luui  two  of  them  (T.- Atiau  and 
Wiik!i'i|.U'  nr.- i .f  iii-iil.TiiUl.^  M/e.  The  < >t h.-r  i»  in  North 
isLind.  iiii.l  i'-  i.-irL.'.-.-t  lake  Ta\i]">i),  (hi-  larL;.-^!  in  'lie  l-l- 
ands,  with  an  area  ..f  'J."M>  >i\.  rnil.-s.  It  lies  in  llu-  .-en'er  ..f 
the  island,  and  is  driiin.-il  l.y  tli._.  Waikati.  riv.-r.  ..tie  ..f  tl  .■ 
most  imfxirtant  in  th.'  .-..iony.  Fri.m  Lake  'rmijh.  m  a 
uorthea-sterly  ilir.  i  ■im  tn  the  Itay  ..f  Pl.-nly  lii  -  the  area  to 
which  »h'  ii.'iitit'  ..f  I.ak..  T'istri.'t  is  k'l^eti.  retimrkahle  fur 
its  geys,  rs,  h.>t  ai.  l  sn  1 1 ih uMUs  s|irin^:-,  ainl  natural  tt  rraees. 
The  terraces  are  marble-while  or  titited,  smooth,  ai>p«rentlv 
onlflicial,  but  formed  by  depoelta  fhMU  the  water.  Wita 
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the  warni  l>!ui' wHtrr  f lirv  fiirm  ii:itiir;il  1m1  hs  of '^n'at  In-bii- 
tv. ! hf  ■:  II rii( i \c  |irn|n'rtii«»  of  wliii-,li  Jirr  wi'U  I'-l ;il ■Ii:«b<Nl.  At 
\\"liukarrvvji>i-wji.  lirjir  Liiko  K4)turtiii.  in  tlir  oniiny  uf  tiir 
^iJlIlll■  iiiimi'.  mill  iil-i  ut  ?5  mih's  from  ihc  lieaU  of  the  Hay 
(if  I'liiity.  ttii  rr  is  II  LTiMifi  <if  eight  goysers,  of  which  ono 
tiutivrs H  eolunin  u>  tin'  luMLitit  nf  30  or  HiV  f»»pt.  Thf  {jowrs 
aro  varied  with  Ixiiliiii:  spriii;,'-,  -tiMim  y  i^.  jukI  irnni  xnli  a- 
no»>a.  The  pr«r*<  r  plienunii'tm  fipjx'ar  tn  Ix'  in  liecadence. 
Since  their  disci pvfry  niHtiy  ijf  id.'  tliit'si  haW (Mated 

action,  nnd  ii'  W  nii''- ari-  mijii'  st  liioni  fMnncil. 

ditnii/',  -'T\i>-  i^laiiils  of  N'.'w  /i  lilunil  -trftch  tliriJUL,'!i 
foiirtt'i-ii  •lvi,'ri'i's  cf  Inliiiiilc,  fukI  piwsi'st*  u  gttml  viirii'lv 
climate,    in  fjriifriil  '.hp  cliiiiMU'  is  nuld,  a^MfnljIiv 
hMl'hfiil.  c-|,n.ijilly  thfit  nf  Nor'li  island,  but  tlicy  un-  suti- 

■ji-i  (   I  ■rn--ii'n!il  Miiiiirii  rliaiiL'cs   i)f   tvtiijictiif  iirc  and 

w«.'!ir lier,  Tilt'  tiii'ati  (irimiul  ii'iiiprrattires  ari'  nhoiit  those 
of  Virt:iniji  Hiiii  i)i'l!i»'iirt'  in  iir  the  coast,  hut  thu  Miiuniersi 
nrv  MS  i  (n»J  tts  ihoiif  of  N'rw  Unmswiek  and  Nora  Sintia.  Tlip 
HH  ;iri  dillereiJC*  bi'tWiM-U  tlir  t i-m |>rTnt U]-'-  nf  ttl>-  hi>tli.--t  !iml 

ttiHl  of  the  coldest  months  ix  niilv  11  .  <>r  uli  iut  Uuit  of 
Tulw.  The  North  island  is  deciilivlly  wurnicr  tlmn  Middle 
island,  the  former  being  bathed  by  n  warm  ocean  current 
from  th(-  X.,  ■tthile  the  south  and  w«'st  slimes  of  the  kitt.-r 

receive  a  <  1  current  from  the  S,  W.,  nn'l  carh  island  sli.  l- 

lers  tin-  I'tti.-r  fri<iu  its  Dwn  I'uniTiI.  Simw  vory  s,-lii<ini  i.lc- 
w  i'tnis  (o  seft- level  tui  North  islmn  I.  ati'l  only  occHHionaliy  on 
Mi'idli'  inland.  The  pcriH-tual  sui'u  line  is  alxiiit  7.500  feet 
bIkim'  -..„-]»>vel,  and  is  roat  lii  il  lis  Iiii!i|K>!a  on  North  island 
Hiiii  tiv  iiiuriv  rnnuiiljiins  nn  ,\|irM|i  i>|juii|.  Ut  i n'<'a>ii inallv 
ftiriiis  m  winliT  in  all  parts  of  \."vV  Zt-tlla)lil.  Tin-  HtuiiiHl 
rainfall  aM-rau'i's  40  to  r»i)  inrli.-s  on  Middle  island  anil  '■'•<> 
to  41)  indies  uM  North  islauil,  atid  is  heaviest  on  the  west 
coast.  At  Hokitika,  on  tlio  west  c  iast  of  Mi<1dlc  islanrl,  in 
lat.  42°  41'  S.,  the  avem^*'  anniml  rainfall  is  10'J  inr  lirs. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  w«'~t'  i  ly,  and  ijali  >  arc  fruriiicii!. 

Gfoloff'/  mil  3Iiving. — Voieanic  at'tion  Ixts  pletjed  an  iiii- 
riori.inl  |i  iri  in  iln'  L'eologic  history  of  New  Zealand,  but 
ii<u>  UniL'  h'.im  tI  in  Middle  i$laml  and  is  visihlv  diminish- 
ing in  North  islaml.  'l  lir  si;rfai  i-  (  (iVHred  still  liy  Volcanic 
RM-ks  Is  consiiivrable,  uiul  tht-Mj  with  the  non-fossilifcrous 
crystalline  an<i  schistose  rocks  cover  about  half  of  the  sur- 
face. The  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  is  quite  coniidi-le. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceo-Tcrtiarv  occurs  a  calcjin- 
on?  sandstone  called  "  Daniaru  "  stone,  wfiich  is  omanifnial 
and  very  valuable  as  a  building-stone,  as  it  is  easily  ^^.  ir  k.  il, 
but  hardens  in  weathering,  Saurian  remains  of  great  ^i^e 
liave  l>een  obtained  from  the  I'cnnian  In'ds  of  Mt,  Potts, 
(iold  WHS  discoveHMl  in  the  islands  in  lN.*i7,  but  it  was  not 
until  1861  that  it  attract^-d  gi^neral  attention,  atxl  causal  a 
largo  influx  of  miners.  Placer-mining  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  Middle  island,  in  the  Otago,  Wcstland,  and  Nelson  dis- 
tricts. The  easily  worked  placer-flclds  aro  probalilv  now 
-exhausted,  but  there  is  still  much  opportunity  for  hyiiraulic 
mining  on  a  largo  scale.  The  principal  quartz  mines  are 
on  the  northern  end  of  North  island,  neMr  Auckland,  but 
9RT«ral  anriferon.s  reefs  are  worked  In  the  gold-fields  of 
Middle  i-^land.  In  18S)0,  of  the  889,558  oz.  raised  the  entire 
quantity  was  ex|>urtt)d.  The  value  of  the  total  export  of 
cold  tvm  ooloiir  to  tb*  «od  of  1609  wu  £55.966,488. 
Hew  Zaalud  lianda  wcond  of  the  8«ven  An«t»liisiM)  oolo- 
aiea  in  the  total  ainonnt  of  gold  produced*  Vietoria  stand- 
ing BtBt.  Queensluid  has,  however,  poitafld  aliMid  of  New 
SaMland  In  the  annual  proilnrtii.n.  In  1800  tbe  average 
pradaetiotl  of  gold  \m  man  ctnuioyed  ia  mjjiing  it  was,  for 
this  colony,  nearlf  £886  in  valaa^  far  ■orpaaaag  that  for 
tha  othar  ooioniaa.  Heat  of  the  nfaiiiitf  ia  ikiw  on  GoTam- 
mant  land.  In  tha  pfodnatlon  cf  com  tMi  ookar  atands 
aaeond  among  tha  Anatrataaian  colonlaa.  Mmt  of  the  coal- 
beds  an  on  tha  ireat  coast  of  the  Middle  inland,  and  the 
ehiaf  mlnea  an  at  Otago,  Grey  mouth,  and  Weeituort.  The 
onlr  Important  ooal-nieaanraa  of  the  North  island  are  ttkOM 
of  Walkata  The  total  ontput  of  coal  in  V«w  Zealani!  In 
1900  was  VmSM  tons,  valued  at  £487.617,  and  the  aniuial 
output  ta  inereanug.  Lignite  exista  in  large  quantities. but 
ia  naed  only  locally.  Oil  shales  have  been  found,  but  the  oil 
baa  not  proved  auitable  for  illuminating  purposes,  though 
good  for  lubrication.  The  mineral  product  of  the  colony 
next  in  importance  ia  kauri  gam,  and  this  is  peculiar  to 
Mew  Zealand.  It  is  a  resinous  product  of  the  kauri-tree, 
bat  is  ft>nnd  in  the  soil  where  forests  of  this  tree  once  ex- 
isted, or  at  the  base  of  livinff  inet.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
liasi*  for  fine  varnishes  ana  for  other  purposes.  In  HKX) 
t^^trodaction  of  kauii  gum  was  11,116  ton^  valued  at 


FtoTii. — New  Zi'aliiniJ  is  reraarkablr  ricli  in  forests;  ono- 
thinl  iif  il>  snrfacf  was  cdvpped  by  t tieni  it)  I^'tn.  hut  this 
lm.>  lifrli  n-ihircd  mn'-dflh.  Some  of  the  iar:,'<'r  forrsts 
disappcjtri'd  at  tlir  rate  nf  4  [n-r  <M>nt.  a  v(»ar,  but  U'fi  ri'  the 
damage  was  iMUlljilrti'  \\w  luallrr  whs  lakiii  li[i  l)y  \\\f  ('my. 

ernmem,  and  tlic  i>rinfi|ik(s  of  forest  conservation  wrre  i^ut 
ill  M|ii'rut i.ui.  The  Xuw  Zealand  forests  are  charai  i.  riztxl 
not  only  by  tli.ir  eNtmil.  brit  by  the  relatively  !urt;r  ratio 
of  forest  spci  irs  to  c'titirn  llnra.  Tln'  nmst  vuluahlr  tree 
is  the  kauri,  whiidi  now  grow.-iorily  on  th.-  Xnrth  islunii  and 
i-liielly  in  thr  pi'ivinete  of  Auclilnnd.  It  reacties  TJO  tn  ir,o 
fi'ct  in  h«'!trlit,  ."i  to  12  feet  in  dianwti'r  at  tiif  Kijlt,  and  m 
tinrivulnl  f(ir  spars,  for  wiiirli  [inr|i<isi'  nnicli  \%  exp4>rted, 
'I'imrtt  aru  a  Miortf  more  of  uneful  s|n-oit  s  nf  tn-es.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  »|MH'ies  of  the  flora  are  i  iidiTi  ic,  and  the 
number  of  species  common  to  Australia  iind  N<-\v  Zoa'and 
is  small,  Tlie  North  island  has  a  flora  in  many  ri'S|w,.ts 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  having  fie<H)tiariUi'8 
whii-li  it  sliaivs  with  the  isolated  islands  lying  between  it 
ttiid  tin-  ^ri  u]>s  of  Melanesia  and  PolvneRia,  Among  the 
valiniMi'  iiliint>  of  the  flora  is  the  New  Zealand  flax  or 
hi-ni|i.  fi'fiiii  which  a  viiUialile  fiber  is  oUuiiied.  It  is  a 
lil:aoeoiis  plant  (Phormium  tenax),  and  the  leaves,  from 
whii  h  :lie  fiber  is  obtained,  are  from  8  to  {l  feet  long  and  2 
to  :i  inches  broad.  The  wild  platii  is  (  h udly  relied  on  for 
the  supply.  The  fih*»r.  though  nearly  as  strong  as  Mauilla 
hemp,  is  nni  siiitalile  for  ship's  tfonlage,  as  it  does  Hot  waU 
stand  exjxwim'  lo  ttliuntate  wetting  and  dryinc 

The  fauna  of  New  Zealand  has  w  v  eral  siiiL^iilar  ff«iurc=. 
There  are  no  irxlicenous  land  mammaK  exeejit  twu  eit>ecies 
of  small  bats.  There  aro  no  snakes :  tlu'  few  lizards  are 
harniless:  one  s]x>cie8  of  frog  only,  aiiil  r'-lativcly  few  spe- 
eir-  of  iiiser!>  are  )i>  h,-  found.  Aiuoiii;  the  l.iirLi>  the  most 
r.-inar'^aMi-  iiativ.'  si>i'<  ies  are  the  winj^le-^s  and  hairv  spe- 
<  )i's  nf  aiit<-ry\  nr  kiwi,  of  wliirh  there  art'  four  kind-,  and 
liie  r;ipitif.o  wiiifrless  mod.  The  last  ha.»>  Iteen  long  oxtmet, 
but  nntivi'  tradition  r<  [ires4'iil s  it  as  formerly  hunted  as  food. 
('oliinizrtUori  h*s  iHlruduttid  many  species,  as  the  ilomesti- 
cateil  animal,i and  binls.game  hinls. stnud  birds.  an<l  rabbits. 
The  last  have  become  a  serious  pest  in  luuiiy  districts. 

Ji;ri'  I'H'irf. —  New  Zealand  is  the  best-adai'ied  iif  the 
«eveu  Au.slraliisiari  colonies  to  agriculture,  iiieluduig  the 
iinstoral  industries,  the  climate  and  .<oil  t)eing  both  favora- 
l)le  for  these  pursuits  throughout  the  islands.  The  average 
yield  of  crops  per  acre  is  generally  higher  in  this  than  in 
the  other  colonies,  but  the  average  value  per  acre  is  lower. 
It  is  estimated  that  iwo-thinls  of  the  land  is  suitable  for 
cultivation  or  grtuiitg.  ()r  this  aliout  one-fifth  is  under 
actual  cultivation.  Aliout  one-half  of  the  land  in  1803  was 
still  in  the  [lOSAession  of  the  (Jovemment.  The  rural  janblic 
laiuls  are  either  sold  on  favorable  terms  or  leased.  In  1000 
there  were  62,4H!i  holdings,  comprising  34.42',;,653  acres,  of 
which  about  one-third  was  leased,  and  there  were  (1HJ)6) 
83.300  persons  engaged  in  aericuttural  and  pastoral  pur- 
.suits.  The  wheat  produced  tt  generally  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  home  needs,  and  the  average  product  is  from  90 
to  25  bush.  pvT  acre.  Oats  are  extemsivfdy  gnjwn  and  yield 
,"10  bush.  i«'r  acH'.  and  barley  and  hay  arw  im{>ort«Ml  crops. 
Maise  is  btit  little  srown,  likewise  tobacco  and  the  vine. 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  are  the  only  ones  of  thew  colo- 
nies produoing  pirtatoai  for  azpovl* 

The  number  of  Ilva  atodt  in  New  Zealand  in  Apr..  1000, 
was:  IIorsi>i^.  261,091 ;  homed  cattle.  1.210.439;  sheep.  I9«- 
348,.')00 ;  swine,  240,761.  Itt  1890  it  shipped  886,914  cwt  of 
fresh  and  ficaen  meats,  aeven  or  ei^t  times  as  niach  as  all 
the  other  colonies  together.  The  capital  employed  in  tha 
iudosby  of  prqmting  fkmh  meats  for  ablpneot  was  for  that 

^ £1,464 JOlHHncn  than  In  any  other  imirafaetitring  In- 
ry.  The  colony  abo  taksa  the  lead  in  dairy  prodncls, 
and  m  amottni  aipostsd  tar  snrpasses  all  tha  other  colo- 
nics. In  thawtmberof  swine  it  is  similarly  preeminent, 
and  exporto  n  considerable  quantity  of  pork  to  the  other 
colonies. 

Po/HttelAMi,— Tha  aborigines  an  of  a  Polynaaian  laca 
called  Maori,  are  fne  looking,  though  short  and  railier 
squat.  In  1878  the  number  returned  was  43^906  and  In  1601 
43,60,  €i  whom  9.119  were  half-caste«.  There  are  about  90 
per  cent,  mot;  males  than  females  among  them.  See  Maoris. 

Aside  from  the  Maoris,  the  total  population  in  1891  was 
628,658,  of  whom  07  )ier  cent,  were  British  subjects  and 
mure  than  one-half  were  bom  in  New  Zealand.  The  alien 
po]>ulation  numbered  14,594,  of  whom  4,444  were  Chinese. 
In  1806  the  total  popuUtion  was  748jS14,  of  whom  89.864 
wsM  Uaoria.  In  18W  there  were  6,i461  maniagw,  18,1886 
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birtlM  (of  whUA  8S9  ilksitlniBto),  and  7,680  dMthf, 
giviiqr  *  iurplii!*  uf  Urtkft  ovtr dMtba.  TIm  dcatli- 
imto  WM  10^24  ix>r  1.000.  to  the  mum  j«ir  there  wrfved 
18,SM  inmlmtlU  «nd  Mj619  cmignuilB  deiiarled :  in  ihe 
At*  ytm  1885-90  iiwluaiv«  there  weM  Marly  10.()0U  more 
emigrants  than  inmigiMta.  Tliaira  to  oo  state  aid  to  reli« 
rifML,  cieept  in  a  tew  omm  of  endowments  iibtnined  at  the 
lime  of  Mttleneot  Over  40  per  cpn  t .  of  t  he  popnlatibD  aire 
adhetfliiti  of  the  Chareb  of  EnKlaii'l.  38  per  cent.  Prc«bTte- 
riati,18par«eDtRonianCatbolie,aii<I  lO|iere<'nt.Mfrh<Mlist. 

TJm  chief  towns (wftli  nopulatioii  Atir^  iHWi)  un- :  \\>ll- 
iBctan  (tiie  capital), 41,7W (with  subnita);  Aiiekliui<l  (with 
mbarbaK  57.V1S$  Chrlslchorch  (with  mbarbat.  S1,3U0; 
Dnnedin  (with  mbarbt),47,S80:  InTeraargil],9,1KM$  Napier, 
0,281;  Nelaon,  11,689:  and  Oaamm,  MSS. 

ggwMiiertt.-^On  Ifar.  81, 1900,  there  were  iJ67\  iniles  of 
taflway  open  to  tvalBe,  of,wbich  187  miles  were  vt  private 
ownenihip,  the  t«mainder  paUic  The  teleRtaph  sv^inn  is 
eotiri'lv  in  the  hands  of  tbeGowRiment.  Oo  uar.  ill.  IDOO, 
the  colony  had  O^nO  miles  of  line,  eompri^DC  10,388  niik-.<; 
of  wire.  Tbe  tdephoiie  is  also  in  the  fasads  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  tbevs  an  8,180  mlka  of  wire  hUd,  serrlng  T.i-'iO 
anbtetibem  In  1899  the  rqdateted  Ttmels  of  tbe  colon  v 
ttambered  S93,  with  a  combined  tonnaee  of  129.5t<!< :  HIO 
were  saiUnfr  retiela^  819  steamers.  In  WW  800  wmmh  en- 
tend  and  804  cleaied  from  (he  porta  of  the  colony.  A  >>out 
twO'thlids  of  these  Tesssb  wen  ookmial,  lew  than  one-thinl 
British.  Auckland  is  the  moat  important  port,  after  which 
come  WeUiojgton,  Lytteltoo,  Dnnedin,  and  BInff  Harbor. 
Kearlj  all  imports  an  taxed,  and  on  luxurifs.  sueh  as 
spirits,  wine,  and  tohaeco.  the  diitr  U  high.  The  total  im- 
ports in  1609  wen  valued  at  £8,789,888,  and  the  eiports  at 
£ll,988ti86Sw  Tbe  chief  imports  In  aider  of  importance 
wen  olothinfraod  clothx;  iron  and  steel  goods;  sugar,  pn|M-r, 
books,  and  slatiouery ;  spiritii,  wine,  and  beer ;  and  snccic. 
Among  ihe  (>x{>orts  the  wool  eqaaled  in  ndne  nearly  all  thi- 
others  put  togvUm.  Next  In  order  was  fnaen  meat,  then 

Eld :  grain,  palss^  and  Aourt  kaori  gmn;  faidea,  AiD».  and 
ither;  and  mittor  and  oheasa.-  Two-thitds  of  the  imports 
and  exports  are  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  A  or  6 
per  cent,  with  tbe  U.  &  See  Niw  Zuijum  in  the  Appendix. 

In  1899  then  wsva  8  banks  of  tesoe  in  tbe  coionT,  of 
which  9  wen  wholly  New  Zcahmd  taatitntioas.  The  valne 
of  the  notes  of  these  banks  in  dreulslion  was  £1.105.562. 
The  aTciage  deposits  in  these  banks  wen  £14,4aa,o;)8.  and 
in  the  priTate  sarings-baidts  Sltl88;n8i> 

Adminulnitmt,—''nm  execntiTe  power  Is  fen  the  hands 
of  the  goTctnor,  appointsd  by  iIih  crown,  with  a  salary  of 
£5j080t  He  has  the  power  o*f  proruguing  Pariiament  and 
vetoing  IsgisUtion.  The  Parliament,  hnre  called  the  Oen- 
cnl  Amenibly,  consists  ai  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
House  of  AmMmmtativeB,  The  nii-ml>ors  otthe  first  an  ap- 

Kbited.  TlHse  is  ofllco  bdSore  So{  >t.  1 7, 1881,  an  life  mem- 
rs;  those  sobseqaeotly  hold  for  seven  years.  TJiey  num- 
ber 44  in  1897,  and  an  paid  £100  per  annum.  The  mem- 
hen  of  tbe  Ronse  number 74, inclualng 4 Maoris^ an  elrcr<  ri 
for  three  yean,  and  teoeire  £S40  per  year.  £leetcn  ma  v  u 
male  or  female,  must  be  twoaty-one  yean  of  age^  and  haVe  a 
fifeehold  estate  of  £88  valua.  For  Ifaoii  Kniesentatieo  any 
adnlt  oatlTC  may  vote  In  th«  4  excluslTely  Maori  diatriets. 

Prlmarr  education  is  bi  public  schools,  and  is  compulsory 
between  ttie  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  in  districts  to  tx  )<  - 
cided  oo  br  toe  education  depurtuient.  Tiic  tlniversiiv  uf 
New  Zealand  is  solely  an  esaraining  body  grantiiig  degrees 
under  a  royal  charier.  With  it  an  8  affiflated  colleges,  viz., 
tbe  Otago  University,  at  Dunedln.  the  Canto  rburr  Cullecre, 
at  Cbriatchurcb.  and  the  Aucklaml  Univemii^  College,  with 
a  total  of  98  instruetom  and  708  students. 

The  tola]  nvenue  in  1889-1900  was  £9,888,980,  of  which 
over  one-4]uartAr  came  from  the  railways  and  Icm  than  one- 
sixth  from  dinvt  taxation.  The  amount  of  expenditun  •mtLs 
£S.140,137,excluding  the  charges  of  the  sinking  fund  met  by 
debvniurca.  The  total  expenditures  for  public  works  from 
1»70  to  Mar.  31,  IDOO,  was  £88,978,896,  including  discount 
and  chan;e8  for  raising  loansw  The  net  public  debt  in  1900 
was  £4a,m>,v:7.  making  £61 17a.  8(1.  per  head  of  population. 
The  debt  is  slowly  increasing.  The  outstanding  loans  of 
local  governing  bodies  rnnounted  to  £64MK),SM  in  1809. 

JKatory.—\«w  Sloslaiid  was  disoovrred  in'  1648  bv  Ta.s- 
man,  who  did  not  land  on  it.  Cook  visited  the  islands  «er- 
eral  times  from  1700  to  1777,  circumnavigated  them,  ex- 
plored and  surveyed  their  «hor»»s  in  part,  and  intro<lnttHl 
Min  eral  dorno^tioatcd  animals  and  platits.  The  COIUitrj  wa^ 
little  visited,  howcTer,  because  of  the  bad  npntation  of  the 
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natives.  In  1814  Rev.  Samuel  MMsden  established  a  roi^ioik 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  east  coast  of  North  island,  80^ 
mile»  S.  K.  of  North  Cape.  He  was  followed  br  many  i^Uwn, 
and  within  a  generation  the  wbola  population  had  beoane 
nurainal  Christians.  In  1889  the  New  Zealand  Uuid  Ccm> 
pany  dispatched  a  pnliminaiy  axpsditka  to  treat  with  tb« 
natives  for  the  purofaase  ti  land.  iSj  tho  tnaty  tt  Waitangi 
in  1840  many  <^  tbe  native  diieb  ceded  the  sovenigntv  to- 
Oreat  Britain,  and  in  th«  same  viar  five  shiploads  of  inuni- 
grantsarrived.  OiBtariianorasnth  the  natives  coe«TT(dfrsm 
time  to  time  aftarward.  The  most  ssrions  was  in  1888-8lt. 
when  the  ookuid  f ones  had  to  be  supported  by  i^evi-ral  Brit- 
ish regiments  and  ships  of  war.  Final  and  cut'npk-ie  sunw' 
der  of  tbe  natives  occurred  in  1875.  In  1852  a  royal  act  cca- 
ferml  conatHntional  government  on  the  colony.  The  colony 
wa«  divided  into  6t afterward  9.pnivincss,eacb  with  its  gov- 
erning council.  In  1875  this  waa  abolishad  and  the  pmeat 
system  establiithed.  Mines  1888  woman mw  vote,  bat  an  net 
eligible  as  Hepreseptativos  or  in  ttm  LsgUativa  CoundL 

fiBrBanicBS."^Tbe  oflkbl  paUicatlcaa  of  periodical  cbap> 
actsr  an  nunmons  and  ftilll  Then  of  Sir  James  Hertor 
ara  eanaeially  valaahla  for  the  gsdosy  and  clinmte. 
also  Hocbitetter,  Jfev  JStaHmiid,  iU  iPhymetU  Utogruphy, 
Chology.andNatmnA  BUtaim  (8  vols..  1868):  Griflin,  .Veir 
Zealand,  her  Comment  and  JuaounM  (18K4) :  Rusden.  Hi^ 
lory  of  Xetc  Zealand  (188,5);  Gudgeon,  llixlory  and  Daimf 
of  (he  Maoris  (18.S5);  Qrey,  PvijtneBian  Mylhology  and Mk' 
ori  LtQtnds  (1885);  Lamacb,  Jaandboak  of  Xeir  Zealand' 
jriN<>«'(1887);  Wakefield,  iVew  AaJond  a/Ur  Fifty  }«(W» 
(188)i  » :  (  -ogblan,.d  Statistical  Aeammt  of  a*  Sevtn  CWs- 
n tea  of  A  u^viatia  ( 1803).         Maw  w.  Hiaxownm. 

New  Zealand  Flax:  Sec  Fihkr. 

Ner,  .Mirnr.L:  Duke  of  Elehingen,  Prince  of  MfKskva, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France  ;  b.  at  Saarlouis,  Jan.  10.  ITtW;: 
entert^l  the  Frvneh  army  in  17SW;  wa.s  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  17U7  after  the  battle  of  Neuwied.  general  of  di- 
vision in  179H,  aftfr  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  br 
the  c-apturi' '  if  Munnheim  and  in  Maj«ena's  campaign,  and 
mamhal  in  1H04.  He  commanded  in  the  Awstrian,  Prus- 
sian, and  .spanii^h  campaigns,  and  ilisliiik,iii>lR-(i  lnnisclf  at 
Elehingen.  .lena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland.  He  was  onlered 
to  Spain  in  1808,  and  was  successful  in  maintaining  French 
nde  over  Galicia.  but  in  1810,  while  under  the  command  of 
.MuW'na.  with  whom  he  constantly  quarreled,  he  met  with 
s<ime  reverses  in  Port^ifrnl.  f>«p<f'ially  miring  the  retreat  from 
'IV'rri's  Ve<lra-s.  His  ^'"'■'ii'-t  'Xjil^iia  were  the  tjattle  of 
liorwlino  whiln  the  grand  anny  crossed  the  >I(>^kva.  his 
(-oniniand  nfUK-  rearguard  during  the  retrrnt  fri>m  Mi«- 
TOW,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to  organize  a  new  army. 
After  the  aUIication  of  Najwicon  hesid>mitted  to  the  Bonr- 
lions.  and  was  well  refcivfd  t>T  I<on!s  XVIH.  When  Na- 
|K>leon  ii  turiii'd  from  EUim.  N.  v  ri'iknimi  to  I'aris  assured 
the  king  of  ]m  f\M\U,nui\  ri<-rivt'<l  tin  (nmniand  of  a 
cor|>s  of  4.000  iii.  ii.  w  iiti  w  hirh  hi'  niiiri  hi-1  against  the 
emperor,  purpo'-iiij:  ti'  (  jtiiliirc  iiim  ami  cftrry  him  to  Pari»: 
but  when  he  .sa»  ihi'  onthii--i«.-itii  wjtti  w  hii  h  Nu]n)leon  was 
received  even  \\  hiTr  lu'  virlih^l  \><  the  <lrimiiHl- I'f  hi' 'H- 
dier«  and  went  .imt  t<i  ihi  ■^iiii-  "f  the  cminnir.  In  the 
Waterloo  (■.•iin|r)ui.'ii  Ni  v  fouuht  I  hi-  liiiiilr  of  (^uaire  lira» 
againe-t  thr  Hiiii>li  mi  the  sjunr  >ltiv  ihiit  Napoleon  <lefeated 
th>'  Prii^siMii- al  Ijtriiv.  Jtiiil  ii\  WuN  rli'i'  h<>  n  mnmndfH  fh<* 
<  l  ilt,  r  »  i' h  jj^r- lit  liniviTv.  A  fliT  t  hi' si-ci 'ml  r,'.-t  (inil  hi' 
was  CHptun-d.  arraigned  for  liigii  ireMsmi.  ,ui'l  pim  i-l  first 
befoR' a  court  martial,  which  declarwl  iis.'if  irir..iini.  r,-iit, 
and  then  t)efnre  tin'  Cham1w»r  of  IVt-rs.  whirh  by  a  Urge 
majority  eonilpmnitl  hini  tu  ilmih.  lie  wa>  slmi  I><f.  7, 
1815.  in  the  gnnlen  of  the  Ijuxcuibonr^-.  win  n-  h  rn'  iiiiriii  nt 
now  .stands  in  his  honor.  Ser  Ili^tmrf  n>vij>l!ir  du  /'roft 
du  Mareehal  A'etf  (3  vols.,  1815);  Nouval,  Me  du  Marichal 
A'v  (1888);  andrVemnais,  Km  mditatn  d»  JHcheT  Jfv 

(18.5.1). 

Ncx  PareS  ladlMM :  Sc«  SnAUApriAX  Ixnixxs. 

Ngornn.  or  Aneornn :  city  of  Bornu. Central  Sudan;oni 
the  Nouthweiit  >h  >r!  >  uf  I.ake  Chad:  18  miles  S.8.B.ar 
Kuka.  The  gn>at  fluctuations  of  tbe  level  of  the  lake  some- 
times cniise  the  tlooding  of  the  city,  and  aometinu-  h  u^>.  & 
broad  level  plain  lietwcen  it  and  ojicn  wat^-r.  The  pla**  is 
an  important  trade  center,  and  its  importance  and  jHipula- 
lion  are  jjeriodieally  increased  during  the  markets,  when  a 
large  traflic  is  carfie^l  on  in  cotttm.  aml»er,  metals,  corali^ 
and  sls'<.  It  is  flimsily  built,  has  been  moved  back  farther 
from  ilu:  Ink.  sliorc  than  its  early  sifnation.  and  is  subject 
to  attacks  from  the  piadatacy  trifaea  which  coonpy  the* 
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islands  of  the  lake.  Its  population  is  variouslv  estimated  at 
from  20,000  to  50.000.  Mark  W.  |(arrin«ton. 

Niagara  [from  an  Irmfuois  In4lian  wnni  nicaninf;  (hiimlcr 
of  water]:  a  river  of  North  Atin-rica,  forming;  the  l>oun<I- 
ary  between  the  State  of  New  Yorl{  nti<l  I  hi'  i>rovirKe  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  nnd  connectini;  Luki-  Krit!  wilh  I,akp  On- 
tario. It  is  33  miles  Umg,  and  has  a  t^jtal  fall  of  ;{26  feft. 
It  is  navit^ble  in  its  uptK-r  course  from  its  issue  from  I«ake 
Erie  to  the  beginning  of  the  rapids  at  Niii^ira  Kails,  a  dis- 
tance of  16  mill's,  during  which  its  fall  is  less  thun  2i>  feet ; 
and  in  its  lower  eoupio  from  I^ewiston  to  Lake  Ontario,  a 
distance  of  about  7  miles,  during  which  its  fall  is  only  2  feet. 
Along  its  mi<l<lle  c<jurse,  which  contains  the  celebrated 
Niagara  Falls  ancl  is  crossed  by  two  suspension  bri<lp's,  on 
the  CanaiJian  side  is  the  Wetland  Canal,  through  which  the 
navigation  internipled  by  the  rapids  and  falls  of  the  mid<ile 
course  of  the  river  is  carried  on.  In  ita  upper  course  it 
forms  many  islands,  ami  its  average  depth  is  25  fet>t.  In 
its  lower  course,  from  I>>wiston  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  On- 
tario, its  depth  varies  from  100  to  150  feet. 

Niagara  FallM :  cataracts  of  the  Niagara  river,  discov- 
ered by  Father  Hennepin  in  167M,  ami  n-markable  for  vol- 
ume of  water  rather  than  for  height.  The  ^'neral  featun-.-? 
of  the  region  about  the  falls  liuiking  .S.  \\ .  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut.  Up  stream  (S.)  from  the  falls  the 
river  flows  smoothly  in  a  broad  channel,  little  depressed  be- 
low the  general  surface  of  the  liimwtorie  uplatid  t)f  Western 
New  York.  About  a  mile  al»ove  the  falls  the  river  U'gins  a 
descent  of  50  feet  in  the  up|K>r  rapids.  At  the  falls  it 
plunges  160  feet  into  a  narrow  gorge  aUiut  7  miles  long.  200 
to  350  feet  deep,  HOO  to  l..V)0  wide  at  the  tijp,  and  g^-neraily 


Niatjara  FallH,  from  the  U.  S.  aide. 


250  to  500  wide  at  the  water-line.  Except  for  the  upper  2 
miles,  the  river  pursues  a  tumultuous  course  in  swift  rapids, 
with  a  descent  of  100  feet,  emerging  from  the  pirge  at  the 
northern  cliffiMi  ninrj:in  or  escarpment  of  the  upland  be- 
tween Lcwiston.  N.  ..  and  t^ueenston,  Ontario.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  j»assing  the  falls  is  2«0,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond (U.  S.  Lake  .Sirvey). 

The  river  is  divideil  by  Goat  Lsland  just  above  the  gorge, 
thus  making  two  falls :  the  Cana<Iian  or  llorseshf*  fall  on 
the  W.,  the  "American"  fall  on  the  K.  The  former  has  a 
strongly  incurved  brink  measuring  3.010  feet  around  the 
curve<l  cn-st  line,  or  1.230  feet  acniss  the  chonl.  The  face 
of  Ooat  islaixl.  S4>paniliiii;  tin-  two  falls,  is  1.310  fei-t.  The 
American  fall,  with  slight  incurvature,  measun-s  1.060  feet 
from  side  to  side.  Kor  2  miles  down  the  gorge,  l>etween  the 
Canadian  fall  and  the  lower  rapid.',  the  waters  flow  with 
relatively  smooth  surface  through  a  great  po<d  l.-l.'iO  ft-et 
in  greatest  width  and  IHW  feet  in  depth  just  almve  the 
upiier  suspension  bridge,  the  exceiitional  <lepth  U-ing  at- 
trioutedto  the  pounding  tu'tion  of  the  water  U'lieath  the 
fall.  Great  block*  or  tables  of  rock  sometimes  fall  fn»m  the 
limestone  cliff  that  inclo.*es  the  gorge.  In  islH  a  block  fell 
on  the  U.  IS.  side;  in  182«.  1K>5,  and  18S7  blocks  fell  fmm 
the  Canmlian  si<le,  one  of  these  being  the  fonnerly  well- 
known  Table  iiock.    In  winter-time  a  great  mound  of  ice 


forms  from  the  spray  beneath  the  falls,  and  the  walU  of  the 
gorge  and  the  trees  near  the  falls  are  encaso<l  in  ict;. 

In  onler  to  restore  tut  nearly  as  ixfssible  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  falls,  which  had  been  seriously  defaced  by 
private  owners,  ami  in  order  to  save  visitors  from  annoyance 
and  imposition,  which  had  Unome  extreme,  the  land  on 
either  si<le  of  the  falls  has  been  converted  into  public  parks. 
The  New  York  State  reservation,  containing  nearly  107 
acres  (cost.  ♦1.4:I3.421>..5(»),  was  npene.l  July  15,  1HH5':  the 
(jueen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  on  the  Canadian  side, 
embracing  154  acres  (cost,  $436,813.24),  was  opened  Mav  24,. 
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1888.  The  gorge  is  spanne<I  by  three  bridges,  for  which  see- 
NiAtiAKA  Falls  (the  city)  ami  liRiiMiEs.  The  finest  general 
views  of  the  falls  are  to  be  hail  from  the  middle  of  the 
upper  suspension  bridge,  and  from  the  high  terrace  N.  of 
the  Horseshoe  falls  on  the  Canadian  side.  An  electric  rail- 
way follows  the  brink  of  the  gorge  from  the  falls  to  the  es- 
carpment alKive  C/ueenston.  The  Cave  of  the  Winds,  a  hol- 
low Itehind  the  falling  waters,  is  entered  by  many  visitors; 
Engineering  enter|»ris4'  has  constructed  a  tunnel  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  just  below  the  ".\merican"  fall,  run- 
ning ba<'k  un<ler  iTio  city  of  Niagara  Falls  for  7,000  feeU 
See  Tu.vxELs  axd  Tu.sxelino. 

The  geologiml  hiftory  of  Niagara  is  of  great  interest,  be- 
cause of  the  association  of  the  age  of  the  falls  with  one  of 
the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial  period.  The  origin  of  the 
limestone  upland  in  which  the  gorge  is  cut  must  be  first 
considered.  It  consists  of  relatively  resistant  strata.  80  to 
100  feet  thick  and  dij«pinggently  to  the  S.,  of  heavy  Niag- 
ara (Silurian)  limestone.  The  surface  of  the  limestone  has 
been  revealed  by  the  gradual  stripping  oflf  of  overlying 
weaker  nicks,  and  its  former  northward  extension  has  iicen 
much  reduci-d  by  the  erosion  of  it.s  margin.  The  retreat  of 
the  margin  has  iieen  accelerate<l  by  the  undermining  of  the 
weaker  strata — Niagara,  Clinton,  and  Medina  shales  and 
sandstones — beneath  it ;  hence  the  upland  is  now  termi- 
nated  by  a  north-fa<'ing  bluff  or  escarpment  about  250  feet 
above  the  lowland  plain  that  stretches  northward  from  its 
ba.se,  an<i  nearly  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Lak» 
Erie. 

After  the  preisent  form  of  the  upland  had  l>e«-n  essentially 
produced  by  the  slow  weathering  of  agi-s.  the  n-gion  was 
glaciateil,  tHe  entire  surface  being  buried  under  a  heavy  ice- 
sheet.  It  is  commonly  lielieved  that  the  liasin  of  Lake  Erie 
in  weaker  rocks  S.  of  the  Niagara  limesttme  upland  and 
that  of  Lake  Ontario  in  weaker  rocks  N.  of  the  escarp- 
ment were  in  greater  part,  excavated  by  iw  action;  but  it 
is  difllcult  to  measure  the  results  of  this  prtM'ess,  and  to  de- 
fine how  far  other  i)r<M-ess«*s.  such  asihe  warpiiiL:  or  obstruc- 
tion of  bnnwl  pn-glacial  valleys,  may  have  had  to  do  with 
forming  the  basins.  It«  this  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that 
when  the  ice-shei't  evacuated  the  region  the  lakes  <x'cupied 
the  basins,  much  as  we  now  see  them  ;  an<l  that  whervver 
the  former  riversof  the  n'gion  ran,  the  post-glacial  discharge 
of  Lake  Erie  took  the  course  of  the  Niagara  river  across  the 
plateau  and  fell  over  the  es<'arpnient  on  its  way  to  Ontario; 
thus  the  cataract  wa.s  formed  at  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Since 
then,  thi'  strong  wearing  of  the  river  has  caused  the  reces- 
sion of  the  falls  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  general 
retreat  of  the  cliff  face  under  tlie  weak  attack  of  the 
weather;  thus  the  narrow  gorge  has  l>een  fnnned.  and  the 
falls  now  stand  alxiut  7  miles  back  from  their  original  |m)- 
sition.  Their  recession  continues,  and  evexitually  the  g<»rg» 
will  be  cut  back  to  Lake  Erie. 
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Thp  gor^  inaki^s  a  prciiluu*  bend  itt  tiw  whirltKtol.  whioh 
Ckll-s  for  sjNHfiiii  I'XpUiiation.  It  is  believiHl  tliHt  at  this 
Boiot  tli>>  rt-otMling  faUst  *bicb  were  then  workiiiir  buck  to 
the  H.  W.,  eatiis  upon  the  dritt-fllled  vallcv  uf  a  siimll 
prv-oxisting  fltraMn,  which  one*  carriwl  iho  drainage  of  a 
suiiili  urea  of  the  uplimd  out  to  the  lowlaixl  on  the  X. 
Th»'  fiirihcr  rt>i-«-s,sii .n  of  the  falls  j)rtKN?e(U'<l  southward,  up 
tlif  Imritnl  vallpy.  fiuiri  whirh  the  drift-filling  was  rapidly 
WMshiKl  out ;  hence  thu  ulinipt  angle  at  the  atiddlo  of  the 
gorfe.  The  impetos  cif  the  river  ha;^  cxc'avate4l  a  basin 
n')rth westward  from  the  angle,  in  line  with  the  old  drift- 
ftlleii  valley,  but  to  •  gmter  depth:  and  here  the  waten^ 
whirl  around  before  escaping  into  the  lower  j>art  of  the 

"nie  time  required  for  the  re<w(i«ion  of  the  falls  h««  bwn 
tlM  aobjec't  of  maoh  study.  The  falN  have  l»een  >  an  fully  [ 
surreyed  on  four  occasions,  Kirst  in  1H43  und'  r  .Inm. t 
Hall,  of  the  Natural  Hirtonr  Survey  of  New  York  ;  in  l>7.'i 
by  the  U.  S.  I^ake  Survey;  m  IRSft'by  R.  S.  WiKHlwunI,  of 
the  U.  S.  Oeological  Survey;  ami  in  lV«M)  by  A.S.  Kibbe,  of 
the  New  York  .State  Knuineers.  The  M\  "ii  t!i.'  1',  S.  ^tde 
ihow8 moderate c'hangi',  -tsiivtrHf^*' annual  r,>i..ii  m  f^rty- 
«i(flil  vears  Ix-itig  half  a  f«M>t.  Hetwrw-n  1N4'2  and  IWSMi  the 
Cana((ian  fall  receded  150  to  2iiO  Uvt  along  a  distance  of 
90(1  feet  on  the  wejilern  half  of  its  front,  atnI'iTO  feet  at  the 
ap>px  of  its  cur\"e.  This  givi»»  an  avera^  rei<'?«ion  near  the 
miildle  of  from  4  to  0  feel  a  year;  aDd  if  this  fate  had  been 
c'on^'tant,  only  about  7,000  yearn  would  bavebeMi  required 
for  the  erosion  of  the  gi>Ige. 

There  is  indication,  however,  that  the  n'ct-ssion  of  the 
falls  h««  not  always  bi-f.n  at  so  rajiid  a  rate,  and  thai  itx  age 
is  grp  iir.  r  !lian  7,000  years.  The  volume  of  water,  iho  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  n-trent,  has 
prolmbly  vari^^d  greatly,  for  studies  of  the  shore-lines  of 
the  Great  Ijakes  make  it  clear  that  their  basins  have  be«Mi 
gently  uplifted  on  the  N.  since  the  ice-sheet  withdrew, 
causing  changes  in  their  line*  of  discharge.  R'fore  the  up- 
lift, it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  I^akc  Huron 
tlraimxl  wrross  the  Pr»)vince  of  Ontario  directly  to  the  lake 
of  that  name;  in  that  event.  Niagara  river  must  have  had 
but  a  small  fraction  of  its  present  volume,  and  the  recession 
of  tile  fall*  must  have  been  slow.  The  gr»»at  depth  of  water 
in  the  pool  Ijelow  the  falls  seems  to  imiicate  a  decided  in- 
crt'ase  m  the  volume  of  water  about  the  time  that  the  falls 
h8«l  rcceiled  to  a  j>oint  somewhat  above  the  cantilever  bridge. 
The  height  of  the  falls  has  decrease<l  during  the  retreat,  for 
the  limestone  cap  of  the  upland  descends  gently  southwanl. 
while  the  rapids  below  the  falls  asceiifl  southwanl ;  and  this 
loss  of  height  must  hax'e  had  some  effect  on  the  rale  of  re- 
cession. It  IS  probable  that  after  the  arrival  at  the  drift- 
fllled  valley  by  which  the  whirl|x>ol  is  explained  then-  was 
an  increased  mt«  of  nH'es»iiiin  for  a  time.  These  and  other 
factors  on  which  the  retreat,  of  th«  falls  de|M>iiils  ari^  at 
present  so  uncertain  that  no  detlnite  slutenn'nt  can  Ik-  made 
as  to  the  time  since  the  river  first  leaped  over  th<'  e.M-arp- 
ment.  The  age  of  the  falls  is  of  importHm-e  because  it 
givi's  means  of  elating  a  closing  stage  of  the  gliwial  peri<sl. 
It  is  prvtiv  Will  ascerraitxsl  that  during  thv  earlier  stages  of 
the  northwani  recession  of  the  continental  ii'c-sheet  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  wiu*  obstructed  by  ic»'.  and  tlu'  waters  of 
Krie  anil  Onturi'i  wi'M'  iittiti'ii  in  a  great  lake,  whose  waters 
ran  out  to  tit-  S.  W.  Ii\  iln-  Wahnsh  river,  «<'n»ss  Ohio  and 
Indiana  to  the  Uhi<i  river.  \l  a  later  stajre  nt  ice  retreat, 
an  outlet  was  opened  eastwar<l  down  the  >foha«k ;  then  the 
eN.»tern  waters  fell  to  a  lower  level  than  the  edf;e  of  the 
Niagara  plateau,  sepaniting  the  two  lakes.  Ontario  occupy- 
ing the  lower  basin  N,  of  (he  eacarpment,  while  Erie  lay  in 
the  higher  imsin  S.  of  tho  escarpment  «Hid  drained  north' 

ward  over  its  rim. 

•Vn  account  of  tlu-  geology  of  the  Nijigara  gorge  isgi^  i:  in 
the  Xnfiiral  IliKtunj  of  .Vcir  York,  Geology  <>f  the  Foiillh 
District,  by  Janus  Hull  i  lH4v');  a  hi-tory  uf  the  rivt-r.  Ijy 
G.  K.  Gillx-rt,  is  tHven  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Itcjiiirt  t'om- 
mls-s.  New  York  State  rx-scrvation  at  .Vingnra  (IS'.K)).  An 
account  r)f  the  various  surveys  of  the  falls  with  ninp«  nnd 
measurements  Is  presented  by  A.  S.  Kiblip,  iii  the  Sivrri'li 
Annual  licuort  (IfiUl).  A  jpo|>uhir  account  of  Niagara  is 
given  in  Tht  Niagara  Boat,  bT  various  atttlmrs. 

W.  .M.  Davis. 

Niagara  Falls:  city  (formed  f'vtho  consolidation  of  the 
villa:.'es  of  Niagiira  Falls  anti  :ision  Bridge,  incorpo- 

rated in  Nia^ra  co..  N.  Y.  (fur  ligation,  aee  map  of 

New  Torfc,  nt  4-C}  i  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  tin  Eri^  tha 


Lehigh  Valli  y,  the  Mich.  Cent.,  and  the  N.  Y  Cent,  and 
Hudson  liivi  r  tui^wavs:  13  miles  S.  of  I>ake  Oiituriu.  90 
miles  N.  of  BufliUo.  I'he  rivor  is  here  crossed  by  thn'e  re- 
markable bridges,  viz.,  the  upper  susjiension,  built  of  steel, 
a  foot  and ■tjarriage  bridge,  about  800  feet  below  the  falls  on 
the  I'.  S.  sidcr*<21  feet  span  and  2(10  feet  al>ove  the  water,  built 
to  replace  one  destroyed  in  the  winter  of  IHHl);  the  CJUiti- 
lever,  WIO  feet  in  length,  a  short  distance  up  8tn»am  from 
the  Whirlpool  Kapids,  built  in  the  first  bridge  of  iU 

kind  constructed  in  the  U.S.;  and  the  railway  siupeawiOB. 
HUO  feet  N.  of  the  cantilever,  built  of  steel,  with  a  carriage- 
way feet  below  the  track.  (See  Bkiuues.)  For  ages  tbi> 
enormous  power  of  the  river  was  allowed  to  po  to  waste, 
though  many  project*  were  conceived  to  ntilize  it.  The  flm 
practical  step  and  triomph  of  engineering  skill  was  the  con- 
!»truition  of  a  bydrauUe canal,  extending  from  a  ]x3iDt  aboTe 
the  falls,  through  the  center  of  the  riiy  l.  i  tin  irorge.  FroB 
Shis  a  5,000  horse-jwiwer  was  obtaiin  ii,  Suu  i-  then  a  greet 
tunnel  has  li«en  coniplcte'l  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,000.  for 
the  purpose  of  eecuring  a  vastly  increased  water-power  for 
manufacturing  (>ur|>oises.  (See  Tt'NN'KL(<  A.xu  TtTNirBLUia) 
The  land  and  islands  surrounding  the  "  American **  falls 
(that  is.  the  falls  on  the  1*.  S.  side)  have  been  appropriated 
for  a  State  reservation,  atul  the  land  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  now  constittiii  *  r  similar  reservation.  Frnm 
the  lands  within  the  New  V.  rk  Mate  reservation  the  greater 
part  of  the  s<-enery  for  which  the  locality  is  famous  is  visa- 
We.  (For  iles<Tiption  of  Ihe  falls  and  rvs«*n-alions.  s« 
NiAOARA  FAi.i,.«i).  The  city  conlMin.s  10  chunhes.  Niagara 
I  niversify  (Honinn  Catholic. orgaiiiziHl  lK*>6,chartenHl  ll«tffl)i, 
De  Veaux  College  (I'rtUi-staiit l'4)is<'oi>al,  cliartmHl  18.53).  a 
national  bank  with  capital  of  $100,000.  .S  Stale  banks  wiih 
combined  ca{>ital  of  $200,000,  and  2  daily,  a  s^nii-weekiT. 
and  2  weekly  newspajH-rs.  It  has  numerous  hotels  and  lioatu- 
ing-hou.se.i.  Tin-  indu-strie*  include  the  mauufat  turc  df  pnfs  r. 
pulp,  flour,  r^ih  <  r-)iljtteil  ware,  paj>»'r-<*oating,  and  niM<  liii:i  rv. 
The  a.'!st>s'~, .  1  Miluntinn  uf  the  citv  in  IHftS  wa^j  $8,iOi,ltli, 
and  till'  t'  ta:  <l<  l>[  ill  ls<i4  f'>12,000.  Pop.  of  vjlla^ 
(1880)  3,5»20 ;  (1890)  5,503;  of  city  (1900)  19,457. 

KorroK  or  "GMRn.** 

NIagan  Fall*:  anotliar  name  iat  Currtw  (f. a  town 
of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Ntasara  Oronp:  an  American  geological  formation  re(>- 
res»>nting  |>art  of  the  Un|K'r  Silurian  period :  so  name«niy 
th.-  ( II  .  IP  al  Si;r\  i  v  i  f  Ni  w  Yi.rk  on  account  of  its  lyiijcai 
di'iflojiiiu  jit  hli  tik'  SiaL'iini  livvr.  It  is  ex|Hise<l  througnoiii 
the  brcadtti  of  Xiw  Y.Tk  n  ^Imrl  ili'!iin<f  S.  of  Lakr 
imtario,  anti  luti*  u  iiiickiK's>  "f  fi  >  i .  i-"ii.sj!.uiig  of  slmle 
Im'Iow  and  limestone  alxive.  .\I  N i.iLMr.i  Falls  f here  are  ^> 
feet  of  shale  overlaid  by  W)  f«'l  t.f  ianestone.  In  Ohi". 
Michii'/iti,  iiipl  (  til.  r  W.  steni  States,  the  shale  iK-comes  lliiti. 
but  til.-  liMii^t.'iu'  nil f.  nsps  to  600  r)r  HOO  feet.  It  occurs 
al'"  111  N.  «  l'.^llIl^w  11  k  N.  \v ruiiKlldiiil,  i^i-.,  wh.-rc  it  '\* 
thick'  !  Ihuti  III  Ni  «  y.iik.  'i'lu'  linioNnir  is  largely  Ustd 
for  biisl'liiiL'  |'ii.'':n>^'-.  i-i'i'fially  fur  aliuliiu  n:s  of  bridgi-s. 
etc.  The  <;i-| ..  I'lt  ninrnu-.  mill  in  iiiaii\  pliu  !■$  alxiunds  id 
f<..s.iils:  soiip-  .if  till-  I'urlii  >!  1(111. l-|t;jiiits,  <'iiti-isliug  ot  ih? 
trunks  of  tni-s  which  »irif".  li  fur  frojii  hliorc.  an-  found  in  it. 

Israel  C.  Hiss  ell. 

NIarc.  ZaiHonse.  or  llnsh-ooff  [nKir*  Mxii  znmou**  an- 
from  native  names]:  a  wild  oX  [HvImiIu*  piimilim)  found  in 
Western  anil  Western  I-kjuatorial  Africa,  It  has  no  dew- 
lap, has  sharp,  crooke<l,  and  short  horns,  large  and  finely 
fringiil  ears,  and  a  fierce  flisposition.  It  i.s  of  a  rather  siiiall 
size;  it  is  sometimes  trained  for  the  saddle,  and  may  te 
Uughl  to  oh«y  the  bit  as  well  as  horses;  but  its  pace  is  oaiy 
4  or  5  miles  an  honr.  F.  A.  L. 

NIah'  :  an  island  of  the  Makf  AnhtpdafO,  a  rilorfc  dis- 
tance to  the  W,  of  Sumatra,  near  tba  ewMtor.  It  is  tOmiles 
lont;.  with  an  average  breadth  of  18  mtltti  is  moontainOM, 
iinil  i.<  surrounilwl  with  coral  reefs,  but  i>  fwtilei  prodoohvf 
rice,  sugar,  ami  large  quantities  of  pepper.  The  inhabitant5 
aiv  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  280,000.  They  are  closely 
allii-d  in  appearance  and  language  to  the  Battas.  an  iiidc 
pendent  and  warlike  race  in  l&nutm.  Kits  la  e9|>ecially  re- 
markable for  the  penutonej  with  isfahh  tlM  dai^e'trade  hsa 
cm  tinned  there.  It  is  doe  to  Intertribal  van,  Modvliui^ 
^  viaggio  «  iVsos  (1800)  is  an  eieelknt  monograph  on  to* 
island.  Revised  by  M.  W.  HAunioioir. 

Nlbelnnjrenlied.nee  b»'-lo.ini:-.  n-lcei  :  ili..  grcate-t  ]M»pu- 
iar  epic  of  the  Middle  Uigh  German  period.  It  was  cotu- 
poMO  by  an-aaaoyniMia  poet  at  theeloie  «f  tha  twatfth  <(n> 
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tar7.  Tlw  poem  is  diWded  into  cftnt(M,oiill«dadTenturM,  the 
ttttinbsrof  whicli  vari^  in  the  different  iDmuscripts.  We 
cm  tvaibet  dialiDicuish  in  the  epic  two  groat  itart.s  in  the 
flnt  of  whldl  the  Hoene  is  Inid  on  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as 
the  center,  whilo  the  chief  events  of  the  second  part  take 
place  on  the  lower  Danube,  at  the  residence  of  Attila.  King 
of  the  Huns.  The  principal  hero  of  the  first  iwirt  is  ^Sil^t^- 
ftried,  Frincc  of  the  Netherland?*,  who  iissisl-i  ttunther,  the 
King  of  the  Burgiiniiians,  in  ohtAining  the  huiul  of  Brun- 
hilde,  or  Itrynhild.  th«  txiwcrful  Cjucen  of  Iceland,  and  who 
isnwanled  with  Krii>mnih)e,  the  iK'tiutiful  sister  of  (iunt her. 
Tl»  myj  tXtd  ifialousy  of  Brunhildo  cause  a  riuarrel  i>e- 
twe<-n  her  and  Krieuihilde,  and  finally  leiul  to  tne  murder 
of  Siejifriwl  by  Hajfen,  the  faithful  vassal  of  Gunther  atul 
deadly  cnotnv  of  Siegfried.  The  central  figure  of  the  st-*'- 
ond  jVart  is  Kriemhilde,  who,  after  the  death  of  Siegfried, 
thinks  of  nothing  but  of  avenging  her-cir  <m  (hv  numlerers 
of  her  husband.  For  this  purpt)so  she  tmiri  ii  ^  An  iln,  and  in- 
TitM Gunther.  who  ha«i  winwntwl  to  the  murder  of  Siegfrie<l, 
to  Tiait  her  with  his  ISurgundiansat  Attila's  residence.  Con- 
tnry  to  the  atlvice  of  liagcn,  Ounther  and  his  brothers, 
ChMmot  ancl  (lietwlher,  accept  Kriomhilde's  invitation.  They 
BUtieh  to  the  Danulie,  ana  Anally  arrive  at  .Attila's  court, 
wfaera«  after  a  long  and  dreadful  struggle,  all  Hn>  killisi,  in- 
duding  Kriemhilde.  Onlv  Atfila.  hi*  friend  Dietrich  von 
Bwn,  and  the  lattir'^  r.iH  •iful  cnmitanion  Hildebnod,  Bur- 
rive  to  lament  the  fe-arful  catHslmpne. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  (vcK-m  is  based  Upon  the  Ger- 
man hero-leL^cnds  which  originated  in  the  times  of  the  mi- 
gration of  the  irilH's,  an<)  which  fonmsl  the  favored  con- 
tents o(  many  single  hurivsongs  previous  4o  their  ftrmi 
OOnbiDfttion  into  one  great  epic.  The  account  in  the  jVi- 
Mungtnlifd  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Burgundinns  bv  the 
Huna  has  preserved  the  reminiscence  of  the  hi(«torieaf  fact 
that  Attila.  in  437.  defeated  the  Burcundians  under  fJunda- 
barl  (Gunther).  whose  capital  was  Worms.  Tli--  luirnc  of 
Kriemhildo  may  also  he  historical,  if  the  report  of  .Tonlanis 
is  correct,  a**cording  to  which  (cap.  40)  .Attila  died  by  the 
side  of  a  girl  named  Ililico,  which  name  is  the  diininntive  of 
Hilde.  In  Dietrich  von  Bern  wc  have  the  fanjous  I'Jm  ■  i  lnric 
the  (Jreat  (4T-V-.V26)  of  history,  who  is  the  most  prominent 
flgure  in  the  German  hero-legend.  Though  he  reigne<l  long 
after  the  death  of  ,\ttila  (t-Vi).  the  legend  ncvcrthcli^-^i  hn«. 
him  appear  as  a  fugitive  at  .Vttila's  court,  thus  iliu^'intiiii: 
the  free  manner  in  which  the  legend  treats  historical  truth. 

Concerning  Siopfrifii  mi.l  relations  to  Kriemhilde  and 
Brunhilde  therr  urr  im  h!>tr.rii-nl  nr-cftunts,  iihIc***  we  ncccjit 
the  views  of  S'iriii'  n'ciTil  in  vrs;  iL'iitisrs  who  ^t-v  in  him  rlii' 
hi«t"ncnl  Arrniniu-i.  iJwing  to  the  fa<'t  that  in  the 
lnti,,u  hIi.'I  Sif  L'friiN!  nm\  Brunhihte  present  ivrtain  fcatui.  s 
<if  I  hurm  ter  (their  .'\f raordiimry  phyirnl  ?trentrth.  Brun- 
liiM'-'^  ~1  range aver'^ii  11  li  >  itjun-m^^--.  .-tci  wliu  li  hit  >eeminglv 
f ii|M-rii(itur!i!,  n  niiiiili<T  i,(  si  h  ilars  Jiold  tfn'  \i''w  tli>«t  boffi 
art- 'if  inyi  1p nri^^ui,  'I'liis  opinion  ili-rivi-^  it>  iiuiiii 
supiKtrl  frt.iiii  fhi'  Ol.i  X.ir^i>  vn-sion  of  tin-  Si.'Lrfrii-.i  |.-t;i'uil 
in  tne  KddfU,  Jir. 'Driiim,'  Ih  whii-ti  Sirijrrit-il  ami  l!rinui::<li- 
ceem  to  lielong  Ui  I  In'  fjiinilv  i,r  ( i.  rin.'iiiic  hu'I  lii'nii- 

g<Kls.  (  hitside  of  till'  N'>r<<  v.  r>i.iii-  in  .  i  rri'-r  i  if  >ni  ii  rli\,inc 
origin  f"r  litem  lui^.  lin-.irviT.  Ih  ru  foiuul  in  (iiTnianic 
mvthi'l.M^-v .  ;iu(l  tluTi-  i>.  iriori'ilvrr,  not  the  slij:lit.''it  rras.m 
offered  i"  i'X|ilinn  ilic  straiim-  fjkri  of  this  oM  (i'-rmanir 
myth  of  Si,-i;fnt'il  and  BnitilnM.-  l  ombining  \mi h  ti  e  lii— 
toric  Ici:'  nii  nf  the  HurErnniliJiri-.  All  the  luUhnli jL'irnl 
S|M'(  U ijii i< i-iinriTiiinij  tiir  ilisnii'  pre-existence  of  S:.-j,'- 
frtiMi  and  Bruithiide  niusi  (hcr«>f<jre  be  dismissed  as  more 
or  less  clever  conjectur»*«.  It  is  far  more  prolwilile  that  the 
Sie;;fricd  legend,  lik«»  the  l'«tj(>nil  of  the  Burgundians.  pre- 
iMTved  the  rcmini*  rui  !•  if  tin  tragic  fat4,>  of  sunn'  njitinnal 
hero,  who  presumal'h  l!\.'4l  In-foru  the  migration  of  (he 
triiNi's.  in  im  nifi'  «  i,i.  Ii  was  arcustcwiMd  to  aibm  it$  berocs 
with  su|ierhuni«n  aitnliutcs. 

Both  letrenils.  that  of  Siegfried  as  well  as  that  of  (he  Bur- 
gundiniis.  originati'd  among  the  Franconiuns,  whence  ttiey 
migr:ii'  i  h'  tlu'  North  and  to  other  German  tribes.  We  can 
dis«iiiL':ni-ii  I  wo  such  miRrations  of  the  legends  to  the  North, 
oiu'  vviueh  proliiibly  ii  k  place  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  a  si'ciiiifl  (irn>  ciuring  the  thirteenth  centurv,  the 
account  of  wli il  l  1  i-  i  rnbodied  in  the  Thidrfkiuujii.  liach- 
niann  Iwlievwl  ihut  tlie  XibelungeHlird  in  the  form  handed 
down  to  us  was  not  written  by  a  single  poet,  but  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  old  hero-songs.  While  tne  existence  of  such 
songs  must  be  admitted  at  least  for  the  beginning  of  '.hi- 
twelfth  centurv,  it  is  quite  obviou.s  llmt  the  skillful  nian 
•od  aitutio  niii^f  vA  m  poem  eould  not  be  attained  bjr  a 


mere  conijiilrT,  hut  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conscious  work 
of  a  singli-  i"  vX.  Who  this  great  poet  was  we  do  not  know, 
and  all  the  guessing  as  to  hifl  identity  and  bome  bas  proved 
fruitU'ss. 

I'lmi  the  yibettmgmHtd  was  a  very  |Hipu1ar  epic  can  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  manuscripts  still  extant.  Among 
these  (ten  complete  manuscripts  ami  <  ii^hteenfiagments)tbe 
most  important  are  the  three  wliii  h  <into  baek  to  the  thir- 
teenth centurv,  and  which,  since  Lachmann,  are  usually 
quoted  as  A,  li,C.  As  to  their  respective  ace  and  authentic' 
ity.  I>achmann,  the  editor  of  MS.  A.  held  that  tbia,  the  most 
imperfect  of  the  three,  was  the  original,  while  Holtsnailll, 
and  es{K-<-ially  Zarncke.  attempted  to  prove  the  greater  an- 
tiquity of  MA.  C,  of  which  Zameke  made  an  excellent  cdi- 
tion.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  mainly  due  to  oppos- 
ing views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  poem,  and  it  resnl  lied 
in  a  long  and  bitter  flgl.t  Vii  twcen  the  leadens  and  followers 
of  both  schools,  known  as  the  famous  Nil>elungenstreit» 
The  view  now  held  by  nit«t  scholars  is  that  of  Karl  liartsch, 
who  showed  in  his  I  nierittichiingen  iiber  da*  y^ibelutigfnlird 
that  none  of  the  three  5IS.S.  represents  the  original,  tliat  the 
latter  is  lost,  atul  (hat  M.S.  B,  which  was  edited  by  Bartsdl, 
preserved  the  original  mon*  faithfully  than  the  others. 

For  several  cent  uries  the  Sibelungenlifd  was  entirely  for- 
gotten, until  Bodmer,  in  1757,  calle<I  attention  to  it  by  edit- 
ing |Mirts  of  the  epic.  His  efforts  created,  however,  little 
interest  among  his  contemporarii's,  Frederick  the  Gn>at,  for 
instance,  treating  with  contempt  all  attempts  to  revive  me- 
diirval  German  hterature.  A  change  in  the  critical  estima- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  poem  was  brought  alxiut  by 
the  Romanticists  and  i>y  the  rise  of  national  feeling  during 
the  wars  with  Napoleon  I.  Then  the  poem  was  interjjrctea 
and  studied  at  several  universities,  and  in  1815  Zeune  pub- 
lish*  li  an  ciiitifm  of  the  epic  for  the  younji  men  who  were  to 
carry  it  with  them  to  the  hatthvfields.  Since  then  fh(> 
btlungrnlird  has  eonstantlv  incn-ased  in  po|)u!nriiy,  Tl.e 
greatest  philologinns  f>f  the  nineteenth  century,  [iki'  the 
Grimms,  Lachmiiim,  Mlillenhoff,  Zarncke.  Hart-,  h.  ami 
Scherer,  devoted  t ln'i(isi-l vi  -.-  tr.  if«!  f litcidntidii.  ninl  iiinu< m his 
translations  farrii  il  tlu-  kin'wlciii.-i'  nf  it  nitn  tin'  vmli  -t  cir- 
cles. Whilf  in  f'lniMT  tuMiiii--  the  [wieui  liinl  In  '^ulTi  r  from 
unjust  CI iin[iarisi rus  wiili  ildiiier,  it  is  now  iiiuvi  i-nilv  riiii- 
sidercd  I  h(  ^'ri'ali,>st  tialional  rpic  of  th<-  (irrnians.  in  which 
till' Willi  ]>M»irins  and  val'm^ii.-  (ii'i'cUnf  a  hrniii-  !i>:e  and 
llio  inii>!  ti-inirr  and  sacreil  iini it imis  nf  (he  Iniiiuin  breast 
Ami  1  lirir  ai  t  i-t  ic  expressioli.  l'"(ir  alt  In  iii(,'ii  t  h<' rlmrai  lt-re 
I  'f  till'  ('I lir  n| ijii-ar  it)  t lii>  kni^lit iy  LTdi-r  1  if  t he  t  w I'lft  h  cen- 
tury, wi-iaii  i-t  ill  iidt  iic  that  that  rhi-  jiriin  ipal  li<riit'>  reallv 
iH'lmip  til  a  iiinrc  ]iriitntivr  jicriml.  W  ith  iiiarM-Jous  skill 
the  aiitlnr  lia>  iir|iirt>ii  his  tinio  iiswi  ll  a-^tliost*  of  the 
oliirr  tivmif  at,'!',  larffully  ]ir«'^T\  tl<c<']ii<'  style  despite 
the  lyriral  (  Iniriii  tcr  of  t  111'  --I  t'lf  iln-  w  lin  li  In- i  nil  ih  ivs.  and 
thus  cri'iilint'n  work  of  |;o.ctry  rn-ii  in  cnlors.  full  of  dramatic 
[iff  ami  of  till'  (I(i'[i<'>l  .  tliiral  i-i  ntininni'- — a  jorttiri'  of  tbo 
Gcrinatiii'  clnirarti  r  niid  mind  in  tln  ir  |irriini  of  vmi'h. 

Hiiil.ioi.ii.vi'i!^ . — 'I'lie  principal  i-ditionv  of  rho  Ai')f/i<7i- 
</itili/il  by  Lacliiiiunn,  ZarncKe,  hikI  Harlsrh  have  li.'rn 
riintit iioied  above.  Anexcellent  list  I'f  tin-  must  nnti  uiiriliy 
liirratiire  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Zurnekc  in  Itic  iiiiro- 
ilm'tio;i  to  hi- I'lliriiiii  of  till' jioi'in.  Si-e  Hermann  Fischer, 
Ihi'  yormhiivatn  fi>ifr  da^^  yi'hfh'i,/;ii,h'fd  h'.  LiTrh- 

in'tiin  (1874):  K,  vmi  Mnih.  J-'ni!t  iiu>i>/  m  duA  y ih, ! mifii  n- 
li'd  (1877);  K.  LathTiiar.n.  I'lhtr  d w  ursjinnmHrh,  (,>«• 
i'lit  deg  Ged.  t-on  der  y<'l..h:,i,/'  n  .Vo//i  iisu;,;  .\.  lloHz- 
mann.  f'tiffrmrfitinp'  i^  !V»  r  dux  y thfiuntjtiilu  <!  il>*."i();  F. 
Zarni  kr.  Zin-  \,/.,fu„,f.„rni,,"-  (IHM):  K.  Miilh'uln.fT.  ,;;vr 
(rfSiJi.  ilti'  y'lbehiiti/ni  All/  (IH.'bT);  K.  Bartsch,  I  nffritH- 
chuHijrn  iiber  dun  Xi'bihiugi'nlifd  W.  Willlnanii-.  llii- 

(rth/f  2.  Erkl.  u.  O'lueh.  d.  yilnlittn/tnUrdji  {1(^77);  H  lien- 
ning,  yibrhiuf/'-iintudirn  (1H8;{):  \V,  Ciimin.  /'o  ii<>.itsche 
Jltldennfiif  i\HH{i):  A.  Hassniann,  Die  dt-ntfiehe  lieidrnrnge 
ihrf  Iftniialh  (IH.iT):  R.  Ileinzel.  I'fhtr  d.  yibfluugen- 
m^f  ( )H85l :  W.  MUller.  My(hoh)gif  d.  d.  Jhldrumge  (1886) ; 
\V.  (iiihhrr,  Stiidim  iiir  gtrm.  Snqnigrxrhirhtt  (|8S8); 
Sophils  llugge,  Shidim  uhrr  dtf  EnfK^thutuj  d.  nord.  G'dler 
u.  llrldftiMuje  (1882);  K.  Mogk,  Ihe  dltfutf  '\\'»ndmi>^'!  <l. 
d.  IhldruHdgi'  nnrh  d.  yitrdfU  in  yi>rnrhtingfu  znr  i/inn. 
PhiltilogU  (1894);  LichtenlH-rger,  Lf  pii'xn  ■/  fir  i')/i!i<lf 
dfK  yibelungen  (isai).  The  l>est  miMhrn  High  (.uiimm 
version  of  tne  IfiMmffaUied  ia  by  K.  Simrock  (52d  ed. 

1892).  Jl  LIl  s  OotBEL. 

i'  Meander  of  Colophon :  Greek  didactic  poet  of  the  svc- 
ODd  century  b.  c.  He  vaa  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
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trtpou^i^  111  five  hooks,  wliteh  suggested  Ovid's  Mtlunwr- 
phase*.  Wi!  still  bavo  a  poem,  Brjpuua  (Keinodtes  aguiiisi 
the  Bit«9  of  Venomous  Aniiniils)  and  'AAr{i^^usm  C  fU  iuedie* 
agmiiis)  roi--j.nsi.  in  which  the  author  has  s<nii;lit  t..  utiliven 
the  liii^Tsteful  Ibeme  bj  digreiisions  and  deacriptionsk  There 

uro  iMiitiom  by  J.  J.O-.Sduialdin  (ISU)  and  by  O.  Schneider 
(lti56>.  B.  L.  O. 

Nicara'K'Uii :  a  n  miblie  of  rciitnil  Am^rifii,  b<»twwn 

Homlurik-i  oil  the  X,  \\'.  and  litcti  on  t lif  S.,  i'\!<  lui- 

in>;  from  iln'  ('uniibehn  to  iIik  Paeilic  Ann  jili'nit 
4(),(KHi  SI).  iuili'>.  TliB  goiuTiil  out  line  ia  uoMrly  tin  i-.i-<cl<'» 
tnangld ;  ouo  side  forms  tlir  (';iribh»»an  fonst,  wluoli  niii5 
from  X.  to  S.  about  lUX.)  miics;  Pa'-'llir  t'ojisl  trcriii* 

from  S.  K.  to  N,  \\  .  timi  trnniimTcs  in  tlu'  H;iy  of  l^'niisci'ii, 
wliii  h  Sfjijinitcs  Nii'Jiriij;u:i  from  Sahd'lor.  Tin-  mum 
mountain  axis  filters  tlir  i-ouniry  from  Hiiinlunis,  {mss.'i 
aiTi--'  it  in  a  »outh>-a>tiTly  tlirci'iiiiii,  jiii'i  iiTimtiut^.s  iit  tlif 
Shh  .Iiian  riTer;  it  is  nc.-irly  jinnillrl  wiih  thr  Pueific  coa^t 
8nil  nlioiit  !H)  mill's  ilistiini  from  it.  Mii^twurci  from  thi}> 
ruiifTf  till'  rountry  falls  to  low  utid  uf;>  ii  ssviiinp;F  lands 
nloiii,'  tho  Caribbean  imist.  Nwar  the  I'milU'  ooiu-t,  !iii<l 
roughly  pdruUel  to  it  and  to  tln»  o«»n)ral  nuii;!',  llii-n-  i.s  iin 
irregular  lim- of  volcanic  fu  nks.  N.arly  all  tin' ju  ln.-  (111(1 
quiest'ent  volrjiiio«<  of  X!i'ar(i;:iifi  arv  in  this  line,  and  s<iini' 
of  them  n-u'  lo  nion-  than  ti.tH)*)  fr,t.  Ih  tween  the  \o[- 
canon!"  snd  ccntnil  rnii^'i'  i.-i  the  lukc  viillet,  JWO  niilrs 
long,  the  most  striking'  natural  fcjiiuri'  of  N icarjii^ua,  and 
one  which  has  larf^fly  drti'riutlml  hisli.ry.  In  it  nn'  the 
two  heiiutiful  lakes  Managua  and  Niiaraicun.  ri'>ii.'i  lively 
ami  110  fi'iit.  above  !>iia-li'Vol  in  fhr  ilrv  ^'a-. m,  arnl  con- 
ne<  t.  il  by  a  short  river,  the  Panaloyu  or  'riiiitjipa  ;  fr-.m  tlie 
s<njtheastem  end  of  I<akc  NicaragUH  tlie  waters  »r«  liis- 
ohari,'eil  through  llie  San  Juan  river,  miles  long,  to  the 
Carililii'an  Seji,  Though  the  outlet  is  to  the  Atlantic  <iiiie. 
the  lake  viiUey  is  properly  on  the  Pwillc  s;..|«-.  The  line  of 
TiilfRnie  ne iitntning  is  not  continuous;  on  tlie  <-iinirary,  its 
pi-aks  are  s,  ;i; trred.  some  uf  them  r>ear  l  lie  oi  iri>t  ami  ^'  .m^' 
burderiug  the  lakes;  indecl,  several  of  iIhth  are  wn  islaiels 
in  Lake  Xicaragua.  H.tween  the-,  \olianie  emus  the 
divide  hetweien  the  lakes  ami  the  I'aeifii'  i>  merely  a  hiK-  nf 
low  liilLs.  and  in  some  pLiei  ^  even  these  are  waniiii^.  Lake 
Managua  is  82  miU-s  hoi^'  liy  III  wide,  and  dee|i  eiinu^'h 
everywhere  for  tin-  small  stiamers  whii-h  plv  on  it,  The 
Momotombo  vohr«iio,  on  its  nortlu-rn  siile,  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  tlie  c  ountry  iti.v!"i,-)  feei  i,  ami  ;he  --le'res 
everywhere  are  reinnrkaMi'  for  tlieir  [■•.■•turi  v|ue  Ivaury. 
Northwest  fnun  the  laki'  the  plain  of  l.i-"ii  streieh->'-  lo  the 
Pacific,  and  is  uoss-  erns-s'd  l)v  a  railway.  The  Tipilajia 
river,  tx-iween  the  two  Ukes.  lijis  liiile  water  in  the  dry 
seai.iii,  aiiii  jj  ne\rr  navj^juhle  f.ir  lari:>-  ve«i«ip!"«.  Lake 
Niearai;ua  IS  !rj  mile<  ioru;  hv  :!t  wide,  and  fruin  \'2  lo  S.*} 
fe*l  diit'p ;  its   thr>-e   lar;;e-t    islainN.   <  >!llele|n?,  Zttpwieni, 

and  Solcntinaiin'.  are  >im|ilv  ni  iuiiiains  rising  from  the 
water,  and  tie-  tlr>t  is  a  more  or  h aotive  volcnno.  .At 
one  point  the  lake  is  sejiaral-'d  froni  the  I'aeitic  hv  a  iieok 
harilly  I'J  jnile>  wide,  imd  wiilmui  hiirli  hilK;  hi  re  it  is  nro- 
posod  to  make  lie'  I'ai  i!le  -erliMn  uran  inf' ri  .i  eaofcs  uip- 
canal,  on  a  line  ITJ-  mik*  long.    .Sre  Siiii--eANAL-. 

The  total  |.M|,ii|iiUon  of  the  rj  ieiliin-  hv  l):,.  <  iTi-n-  of  1S!K) 

WHS  only  aOit.WK);  of  tliefie.  Iffs.iMH)  were  ela-M'd  a-  Indiar:- 
I  Ll'-nerafly  civilized  |M>ai«anT  ry  i  and  lO.iHM  I  ,is  nu\<-ii  ritei  -., 
Aluch  the  gTeat4'r  purt  of  1  in-  [mpulai  iiai  is  ^^iiihered  about 
the  lakes  and  in  the  s].:iee  1-eiweeu  them  .-n:  1  tlo'  I'lu-ilic. 
All  the  northeastern  uart  i<»  very  thinly  inhaiiited,  mainly 
by  semi-civilixed  or  wild  Intllans  aiid  pi  rtmn--  of  ii  an  n  v- 
ereil  with  heavy  forest X,  (»n  the  ea-.ierii  im-i  is  tie  M.i-- 
quilii  Ki-^i.r'.e  nr  .Aln-vi  itiv  :.y.  im.  win  re,  a-  vi't,  ihe  Niiii- 
ragunn  l»oveniu>ent  hits  ouiy  a  nntniiial  auihoriiy.  The 

easlern  and  northenstern  region?'  have  si  vi  vui  ^  l-si/ed 

rivers,  flowing  through  fertily  valleys:  mih  ile-  l.ov  e. ..i-t 
Iniid-H  are  unhealthfut.  The  only  iin[K>r'.i:it  lod  i-rrie-  of 
Nicaragua  are  agricultun-  (esi^eiiully  i-ntT.i-growiiigi,  i:ra/- 
iii;;,  tie'  (folUi'tion  of  rublKT  and  dyt'-wood.s  in  the  forest -, 
aiul  f,'i4d-niining;  the  annunl  pro<liirt  of  the  gold  mines 
(newrlv  all  in  -li,  nnrtlu  ru  di-i  m  i -)  does  not  exceed  23.000 
oz.  The  annual  ex|iorls  now  (!fi1>4)  average  in  value  nlN>ut 
^,000,000.  the  princiiMil  items  Ixdiig  coffee.  rublMT,  dye- 
w<xmIs.  hides,  gold  hutlion.  and  fruits  (from  the  Mo«|ui!o 
Cojisl),  Ot  1;ie  Oitid  .  viji-irts,  about  otic-i.  nri'i  are  i,.  iln. 
U.S.  The  )ni|iorts  i  e  i-iderablv  oxei'ed  llie  eXixtrt*.  about 
one-fif'h  •  nniiiii:  fr  in  I  lie  U,  !>.  There  are  1-22  mile*  of 
Qovemmeiit  rnilwavs  eonnectiug  the  laktis  with  the  Pacific 
«MMfc  at  Gorintoi  about  1^  milM  of  tdcgmph  linn  Me 


also  ojM  rated  by  the  Onvenwiieiit.  The  rommon  language 
i>  Spanl^h,  but  -nme  of  the  Indians  -till  si^'ak  their  own 
dialeei>.  The  g. ivenino'iit  is  a  cent ruiizt-d  rt]iulilii:  ;  the 
exeeutive  is  a  prfSideiit,  elinsel)  for  four  years,  au>i  Iiol  eligi- 
ble tor  re-ele<iion  for  the  sneeeedin^' term  :  ronpre-.-  i  i  PNi-t* 
of  a  s«'liate  iiwo  stiiatnrs  froiu  ■■aeti  of  the  iwe,  11  irt- 
mento)  and  a  chamlHT  of  de[iuiies  lone  fur  evcrv  i>i"ci  in- 
habitants^. All  male  aduli  r  iiizens  are  electors,  'i'lie  Ivoman 
Catholic  IS  rwjoiniiftid  ils  Die  slate  reiigiou.  but  otiier  cult* 
are  ti'h  rati'd.  The  external  national  debt  in  IWNi  was  $1,- 
;tir,.iiic.':  ihe  miernal  tUbl  *;i,ol0.047;  total.  ^4.s25.739. 
The  revriuie  f..r  1  H«J8  was  fl.8€8.33l.  and  the  .-tj^n.-** 
for  lije  saaiu  year  amounted  to  !fc9.TT").(Wi.  Int.  nxtt  on 
the  debt  is  regularly  piiid.  The  cuist  of  Nicura^-ua  was 
dis<'Over*»<l  by  t'ohnntnis  in  1,">0'J,  and  the  li/uulrv  wa^^ 
lir»l.  exjili.red  hy  dil  tion/ale/,  Ilavila.  who  reach<'<i  thi' 
lake  rv--ioii  fnun  the  Taeitic  side  in  l.rJS  :  lie  found  m 
lart,'e  Indian  pojjiilstion.  (Iranada  (the  oticinal  cai-ital) 
and  other  towns  were  fouiKhd  bv  Franei>ei.  Hernandez  de 
< '"rdiitia  in  I.VJ-t-'Jo,  \ot  loiii;  after  Ni.  arai.'ua  was  uiad« 
a  jjrovuHf  I'f  (luali'inala,  niid  it  eonfinued  so  uutil  the 
rcntral  American  ci'imtries  Ufame  iudojKjndent  of  Spain 
in  1S*21.  Frmn  1^2:!  tn  is:i!l  it  was  a  state  of  tbeCi  iilral 
.Vmeriian  d mfederat mii  Iliiring  this  )>«-rio<l,  an<i  after 
It  a>Miiiied  tiie  iiii-iIiKii  of  aji  iudepeiident  -tate,  tlieri'  Wi  re 
ireouent  eivd  wars,  culminating  in  is'iii  in  the  >ubji-et:.iti 
of  tlie  country  to  tlie  li I il>ii<tter  William  Walki'r,  who,  how- 
ever, was  expelled  in  A|ir..  istoT.  W  ith  the  new  e..|i«tltU- 
t ii in  of  1H.TM  and  the  [iresideiu  y  of  Totmis  Marnre  /  be^ran 
a  jM'ri'iil  iif  ln-aee  and  com paral  i\ e  pri>>[n-rlly,  oi •(■;t>loIially 

lirok«»a  by  ,>>li<iri  wars  wuh  some  of  tfie  uiher  t'entral  Amer- 
ican countries.  In  IMi  i  tliere  wa>  a  i  ivil  war.  resulting  in 
the  t  liH>tion  of  Gen.  Jtm-  S«nto«Zelaya.  In  lHtf5  Xicaragua 
unite<l  with  Honduras  and  Salvador  to  form  the  "  t»r»-«t«r 
Kepitblic  of  Central  America."  Since  1H57  the  capital  has 
been  .^lana^,-,la.    See  XltAKAOl  A  HI  the  .Appendix. 

Ai  THoRiTiKs. — Squier,  jVi'rrtr<ij?u«,  its  nople.  Sef'n^r^, 
M'liiniii-^htn.  1  to.  (1852);  Belt,  The  NaturalUt  in  Nit  artijwi 
i\i*7>U  :  liunau  of  the  .American  Republics,  2/and/)ooA  of 

yicarnijnn  i^^^wi].  finms fiU Sum, 

NicArafua  (town) :  S«e  Ritas. 
NIcarairiui.  Iitke;  8m  Kicabaoua. 
Nlcara^na  Ship-canal ;  See  SiTif-<^.*\*i..s. 

NI«M'«nni.  (llOVAJiSl  BaITI.sTa  :  poet  ;  b.  at  S  (iiulUUlO, 
near  I'l^a.  Italy,  fk-t  31,  1782.  Fie  studied  hr<t  at  Fu  rcnoe, 
then  philosophy  ami  iuri^pnidenn  al  I'isa  but  lalerturned 
lo  cla.ssical  literature.  In  Ki.irenee  he  aiaile  the  aiipiaiiit- 
ance  of  the  alr>-adv  famous  I'^ro  h'uscoto,  who  cmns-ned  a 
dce(i  a(Tec([.in  fur  liiiii  and  ^'reatly  influenc*'d  hi>  liten»ry 
ideals.  Imieed,  he  i--  suppuseil  bv  .<ome  to  have  made  him 
the   IjOreli/o  of  the   I'/lim^    lilln-  <li   ,liiruj,i/  Orfis.  NtC- 

eolini's  tir-t  pnetii  al  success  was  a  |)iH'm  iLu  I'lrtiw  on  the 
pla;:ue  in  I.e^clioni  (I'*"!'-  I"  1'"^*^''  r-h>e  H^>napaile,  then 
t^»ne,  n  of  Ktruria,  made  him  j'rofe><<ir  of  history  and  my- 
tlii'liii:y  in  FlonuKc,  whi're  hl^  lectures  made  a  S4.i,-at ;■»&. 
After  'the  Restoraliou  he  was  for  a  time  hlminan  oi  the 
i^raiid  ducal  palaee,  Imt  the  smers  of  the  courlurs  drove 
nim  bnek  to  his  earlier  i  injiloyinriit.  In  the  meaiitinie  he 
had  Ik  L:un  to  wnte  plays.  His  tlr>t  jiiece,  J'ijli.y.<i,  idi  (ISlO), 
w;is  later  crewiiid  .ly  the  .Vccademia  ilella  Cni'^ia  ilM?*i. 
Thi'i  wii-  folliiWiMl  by  the  less  important  Mtdni  F<hifi.  ln't 
e  '/'iinistii,  and  bv  viTsmiis  <if  the  S'  i  fi,  ni/oiiuif  Thi-hr.*  MiA 

Aff""i-'"i"'>'<  of  ^Iwlnius.  In  ISl.')  his  l'ir--t  drama,  em- 
ploying moilern  maltriiil  and  .showing  uii  approach  lo  the 
romantic  manner,  MatUdn  lin  imitation  of  the  Douglas  of 
the  Knirli<<h  .lohn  Elcmu').  hmi  but  moderate  snccess.  In 
.\ri/o.rrf.  (print. d  HMonyn»>uslv  in  London,  I'^Hh  he  entered 
u]M»ii  llie  drama  of  |)oliti('af  tendencies,  slightly  veiling 
under  Assvrian  names  flgurRS  of  the  Xapoleonic  era  iN'a- 
bucco  =  N'apoItN  II  :  Mitranc  =  Pius  VII.;  Ar^u .  —  <  ar- 
noi  I.  (ea-iiiL:  iiowforatime  to  write  jilays,  he  took  part 
ML'onui^ly  in  the  struggle  for  literary  refomi  then  riigmg. 
In  i^n,  however,  he  prwhiced  a  new  drarnn,  Aii/i/uio  /o»- 
mrtwi,  intended  to  snow  a  way  of  reeoiicilial ioti  betweeB 
romaniicism  and  cLwRicigm,  bur  abo  full  of  jxiiitica!  inten- 
tiims.  A  violent  controversy  at  once  followed  thi-  reprew>n- 
t.attrin  of  this.  In  Giovnnnx  tl<t  l^ocid'i  (is;l(ii  hi-  utiend 
hi.s  first  unmistakable  revoluliuuary  cry,  a  prntc-^t  njainst 
foreign  domination  '.n  Iialy.  Lailnrini  Sfiir:ii  il'ltu  i!  Miro 
(IKJU)  wns  uiiiniportaii!.  iLs  w.ns  abo  RnsnKitnin  il'/hijhil- 
■  (rrni  fls^oTi;  but  Arnii/:!'/  dti  llr>.sriii.  a  dramatic  )"«m 
J  (secr»>tly  printed  at  Marseilles,  imS),  was  a  political  event  of 
I  tbe  fln*  importaiMa)  bjr  raaaon  of  tte  vahaoiaam  of  ilt 
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jntifisin  (»f  the  Guclnh  ideas  then  dominant  in  Italy,  His 
later  jilay.H,  Filip/io  Stroizi,  Beatrice  Cruci  (in  iiuitation  of 
>>lujllfy).  and  Murio  e  i  Cimbri  (a  nutiuiml  lyric  drama),  are 
loss  intL'reotiiig.  Niix-olini  was  crilic  as  well  as  poet,  and 
■wo  have  from  him  several  interesting  trealisws;  Bel  mb' 
lime  e  di  MirhclnHijiolu  (Wi'y) ;  DdV  imilazione  nelV  artt 
■dramalica  {Wl«) ;  Huir  rvmamo  storieo  {lH:i7) ;  and,  above 
sU,  Digeorso  sulla  Imycdia  greca  (1844).  He  died  at  Flor- 
ence, Sept.  30,  Itiftl,  leaving;  in  manuNi^^ript  a  Storia  della 
ea«a  di  Uohenslaufm.  The  first  etillec-led  edition  of  hiis 
Works  was  in  three  volumes  (Florence,  18;il :  4th  ed.  18'»8). 
This  has  now  been  8upersc<led  by  Prof,  ('orrailu  Gar(fiolli  s 
complete  exlition  in  ten  volumes  (Milan,  1862,  f^.).  See 
.also  vaniKH'i,  Jiicordi  dtJla  vita  e  delle  opere  di  (iiomnni 
Satlitta  Jiiceolim  {2  vols.,  Florence,  A,  B.  iUaau. 

IUflMl*4APlM.nA-kS4S4MFMD'a&:  toalptorindmFchi- 
iwt ;  bi.  «t  tlieb«giiiiiiu  of  tbe  tbutmnth  oentnrv.  II  is  st vie, 
nhioh  is  qalika  tl»t  or  th*  attisto  of  bto  own  «poc'h.  b  sup- 
poMd  to  h  wo  been  fomod  on  the  stud  j  of  tho  antique.  Tbe 
Emperor  Fradarick  IL.  wlion  in  Rome  Id  ISSLoeeurad  Nio- 
^olcTs  serviGes,  and  •  UtUe  liter  coounlMioDed  bin  to  deeign 
And  erect  the  fottiOcatianB  of  the  eeotle  at  CRpua  and  other 
plaoee.  Id  1285  Niocolo  was  called  to  Bologna  to  build  the 
convent  and  ehoveh  of  the  Dominicaiui  In  1981  be  was  at 
Padua  ereoUng  tbe  Basilica  of  St,  ABthoaT;  he  afterward 
built  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Olorioea  del  iWi  in  Venice. 
lAti>r  he  ma<l*!  man  J  deelgns  for  the  Ghnich  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Siena  and  some  buildings  and  improvaneiite  at  Pisa,  where 
bewasobligo<l  tolaythefonndaUoosoCbbbnildinfioDpiles. 
Heboiltthe  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  several  palaces  in  this 
manner:  also  the  campanile  of  the  .\ugu^inians.  He  made 
de^isns  for  San  Doinenico  at  ViterlM*  and  for  Sao  Lorenzo 
atKaples.  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  oathedtal  at 
VoUerra.  At  Lucca  he  sculptured  several  worlu^  among 
others  a  Deposition  (dated  1237)  over  a  door  (rff  tlM  cathe- 
dral. He  erected  the  monastery  and  ChuRsh  of  Se.  TrinilA 
at  Florence,  which  Michelangelo  admired  so  much.  His 
Statue  of  a  Virgin  and  CkHa  which  ho  made  for  ."^an  I)o- 
m^nico  at  Bologna  was  continually  imitated  by  other  scul|>- 
tors,  and  he  was  oonsulterl  on  every  important  question  m 
architecture  and  in  engineering.  In  1280  he  built  the  famous 
Baptistery  at  Pi<<a,  in  1267  w  iilptured  the  area  or  shrine  of 
San  Donienioo  in  the  ebureh  of  that  saint  in  Bologna,  and 
in  IMS  tbe  pnlpit  for  tbe  .Siena  cathedral.  Charlc!^  X.  of 
Anion  sent  for  him  to  come  to  N'apKw  to  build  the  abbey 
of  Tagliacozzo.  Niccolo  was  recognisMnl  as  the  gn>atest 
■sculptor  of  the  age.  D.  at  Siena  in  1278.   W.  J.  .Stillman. 

NIeeolo  of  Arezxo,  called  also  NirooLo  Lamrkrti  and 
}Tlcooui  01  Pnao:  scalptor  and  architect;  b.  at  Arez^to  in 
1850.  He  studied  sculpture  with  Moccio  of  Siena,  whom 
llO  soon  snrpMstNl.  Two  statues  for  the  campanUe  of  Sta. 
Haite  del  Fiori  proveil  hi!<  skill,  but  on  account  of  the 
fdagDS  he  left  Florence  in  l.i83  and  went  to  Arezzo.  where  he 
wonted  at  •  hoa-relief  for  the  iin>therho4Nl  of  Sla.  Maria 
dflUa  MiSBiioordla.  Tbe  wall  of  Borgo  .San  Sepok  n)  having 
been  demoUslied  by  an  earthquake.  Niccolo  was.'Hnit  to  re- 
Mlr  ft.  He  WHO  dnivan  from  Arczzo  by  civil  war  and  n-- 
ivmed  to  FkcMiee;  whore  ha  took  part  in  the  work  at  Or 
Sao  Viobele  and  Sta.  Haria  dei  Fiori^  and  was  chosen 
«ne  of  the  aeren  sonlptoes  to  oompete  for  the  gates  of  thn 
BaptisleiT.  Bonifaoe  IIC.  nqnired  him  to  oome  to  Home 
after  this  to  repair  the  Chstd  St  Angelo.  It  is  8up|H>M->l 
that  ho  ^terwaid  went  to  MIkin  In  tbe  serrioe  of  tne  Vis- 
«ontiB,  and  that  he  was  the  arehlteet  oalled  Niccolo  Sdli  of 
Areno  who  worked  for  John  Qaleaiao  at  the  time  tbe  Cer- 
toea  of  Paria  was  begnn.  In  1411  the  nommeat  of  Pnpe 
AUsaoder  V.  was  intrusted  to  him  at  Bologna.  This  fine 
work  still  eiists  at  tbe  Oertosa.  His  work  is  often  mistaken 
in  that  of  Andrea  Pisano.  D.  in  Bologna  in  1417. 

W.  J.  SmsMkTf. 

Nice,  noes,  or  NI«b'b  [Gr.  N(io?,  liter.,  victory.  .  i  ttlmaia 
(ae,  W\i>.  city),  city  of  victory,  liter.,  femin.  of  yixoioi.  per- 
taining to  victory;  cf.  Mod.'  Turk.  name.  Imik  <iir.  tU 
-NbMmr,  to  Xica^a]:  an  ancient  capital  of  Uithynia;  14  miles 
S.  IC  of  Byzantium.  According  to  Sirnix),  ii  was  found«>d 
by  Antigimus  (d.  301  b.  c)  and  n4milt  l>y  Ijy>*iniwhiis  (d- 
S81  B.  C),  who  changed  ittt  name  from  Aiitigouia  tu  Nic:i>a. 
in  hmtor  of  his  first  wife.  It  was  rootnngular,  16  stadia  in 
dienit,  and  surrounded  by  massive  walls.  Two  n-cu- 
menical  councils  were  held  here:  the  first  (:{2.")1.  consi^'t- 
b^  <rf  8t8  bishops,  was  the  flmt  General  Conncil  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  moot  important  of  the  series.  It 
oondemned  Aiina,  formubttsd  the  Nioene  Creed,  and  do- 
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termined  when  Easter  should  bo  observed.  The  ssoond 
(787).  reckoned  the  seventh  oecumenical,  of  bhbops^ 
saucri'ini  ii  the  use  of  pictures  in  worship.  Nice  was  ea^ 
turt-  l  1 1(I7><|  by  the  .Seljuk  Turks  and  retaken  (1097)  by  the 
Greeks  and  crusaders,  who  brought  their  ships  7  miles  over- 
land. Fnim  1204  to  1261,  while  Constantinople  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pranks  and  Venetians,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Since  13.30  it  has  been  heldf  by  the 
Ottomans,  la  the  solitary  ohorch  (of  the  eleventh  oentniir) 
still  existing  is  a  mdersalistio^elure  of  the  first  eouiOUU 
See  IsNiK.  £.  A.  UaoarcMon. 

Nice  (Ital.  Nitia):  capital  of  tbe  department  of  Alpee* 
Maritines,  Franoe;  at  the  foot  of  tbe  AIm,  on  both  sides  of 
the  month  of  tbe  PagUone :  140  miles  B.^  S.  of  Hamsillse 
(see  map  of  Fnmoe,  ref.  8-lX  It  cooaisle  of  the  old  town» 
tbe  new  town,  and  the  {tort,  and  the  three  diTunoos  hava 
venr  different  appearances  bint  they  are  all  oonnected  with 
each  otfaar  and  aniroandsa  bv  beanttful  piMnsnades,  drives, 
and  puUio  nrd«n%  which,  r.'p  Tlii  r  with  the  oxoeedini^y 
mild  and  suubrious  elimau,  viurly  attract  thoosands  of 
lofslgMn  who  qwnd  iJio  winter  here.  It  ba»  spinning  and 
weavbg  lactoriea,  and  mannfactmes  of  artistic  pottery, 
wax,  esseneest  and  perftuneries;  Jlowwo  and  finite  are 
raised  OH  %  large  scale,  and  the  prBserration  of  tbe  latter 
forme  a  prominent  industry.  Its  trade  in  oil,  wiiw,  hempL 
and  silk  M  also  verv  iniporunt.  In  1888  it  admowledgsa 
the  BupfMnao,v  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  in  1814  becanm 
part  of  the  kingilom  of  Sardinia,  but  was  in  1800  osded  to 
France.    Pop.  (18ai)  74.230 ;  ,  IxiMi)  S«,760. 

Nice,  ConncilS  of:  See  Nice  or  Nic^A. 

Nieene  Creed :  See  Creed. 

Nieeph'orns :  Byzantine  historian  and  Patriarch  of  Con« 
stantinople;  commonly  regarded  as  a  saint  and  catlwl  the 
CoiifesNur:  was  bom  in  750.  Although  a  layman,  he  was 
against  bu  will  appoint«-d  patriarch  by  NicVphorus  I.  in 
806,  but  was  per8ecute<l  and  finally  deposed  in  815  by  the 
iconoclast  Ix-o  V,,  the  Armenian,  who  banished  him  to  a 
monastery  in  the  Princes'  inlands.  There  he  composed 
many  works,  deservedly  admired  for  tbeir  aecuracv,  learn- 
ing, and  finished  style.'  Among  them  are  a  Brief  HiUory 
of  Constantinople  from  009  to  Tw,  a  Chrmuitoffy  fmm  Adam 
to  the  time  of  the  author,  and  various  treatises  on  the  icono- 
clastic controversy,  D.  in  828.  Banduri  was  pre|>aring  a 
comprehensive  edition  of  Nioephorus's  works,  but  died  M- 
fore  it  was  complete.  Some  wer*  published  bv  Neii  (1841) 
ami  others  by  Fetra  (18SS)  E.  A.  6rosvenor. 

Nlcepboras:  name  of  three  Byzantine  emperors.  Ni- 
OBvnoBva  I«^08-81IX  A  soldier,  eventually  seneral-in-chief. 
He  rebelled  aoainst  OonetanCijie  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated. His  \va  wasspoiedibnt  his  eyes  were  put  out.  In 
803  a  popular  insumetion  brake  ont  against  the  £mpn»s 
Irene,  the  solo  sovereten,  and  raised  Niccpbonis  to  iJie 
throne.  He  was  amUtMoa  and  btave,  but  perfidiona^  He 
fooght  against  his  two  great  contemmrariea,  Cbarkmagno 
and  Haroun-al'Itasbid,  was  eonatanfly  nnsuoeesafui,  and 
obtained  peace  by  paying  tribute  to  eaoh.  Making  war 
against  Crnm,  Kmg  of  tM  Bulgarians,  be  invaded  BoK 
0tria:  bnt  hiawb^e  an^  was  destroyed  in  the  pasese  of 
the  Balkans,  and  Nhsephonn  was  captured  and  pnt  to  deattt 
(811),  His  aknil,  lined  with  silver,  served  aa  a  diinkinc^ 
cup.— Niciraoaoa  IL  See  Pbocis  1L— Niciraoatrs  IIL, 
BoTosruTBS  (1018-81).  An  intrepid  and  able  general  before 
his  accession,  on  the  throne  be  was  indulgent  and  |>u.«il!sn{- 
mous.  Itis  reign  was  distracted  by  insurreciion.s  which  he 
was  too  feeble  to  supprees.  Finallv,  attacked  by  the  partt- 
aans  of  Aleiins  Comnenns  and  drairous  of  averting  civil 
war,  he  resigned  his  crown  and  became  a  monk. 

E.  A.  Grosvesor. 

Nlch'lren  piter.. lotus  of  the  sun]:  a  .Tajianese  priest;  b. 
1222  A.  D. ;  founder  of  the  Hokke-sinu  or  Nu-liircn-shiu,  one 
of  the  most  |)opuliir  of  Uuildhisi  sei-ls.  Hi.s  fiinaticirim  and 
bitter  f|unrn?l.s  with  other  sc<'ts  cau<<<il  him  to  be  l)anislie<l 
to  Cs[>e  Idzu,  whence  he  n-tunieil  in  12(J;1a.  d.  afti  ra  two 
years'  exile.  A  se<'Oii<l  banishment  and  a  period  |m»smx1  as 
a  hermit  in  the  nioiintain»  of  Koshiu  marted  the  clo.se  of 
his  cani  r.  I),  in  12«2.  The  incident";  of  his  life  figure 
largi  ly  in  Jajmnese  art.  The  chief  temples  of  the  sect  are 
at  Ikegami,  8  miles  S.  of  Tokio,  and  its  chief  book  is  the 
HokktkiS,  divided  into  two  sti<-1i4kn8  of  fourteen  chapters 
each,  the  first  giving  Buddha's  life  up  to  his  thirtieth  year, 
t  be  second  tbe  retit  of  his  teaohings.  These  Buddhists  recog- 
ttiie  a  dilllcalt  observaneafor  the  deigyand  anea^ooofor 
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the  Uilj.  Th«ir  oentnl  doctrim  teaehM  that  exerv  living 
Bimt  or  bring  may,  by  ■ueenMiTe  transniiKraiion,  nttaiu  tu 
Buddhttbip.  M«i  mwka  out  Us  own  sttlv^iiuu  b)  u[^t\  - 
log  tlM  Iftw  and  bjr  pmym,  not  bjr  nlying  on  Amida  Bud- 
dSk,  u  aoBie  other  «eota  teach.  There  are  two  fornM  of 
tMebmg;  one  siyinholio,  the  other  the  |>ure  truth.  Shaka 
Itbat  i«,  8ak>a-uiuai,  or  the  Buddha),  wbotw  emblem  is  the 
lotue,  Is  wonbiped;  a&d  tba  tbnnden,  Niehiren  and  Kiahl- 
mojln,  are  held  in  rBrerenoa.  J.  M.  Dixo.v. 

Nichol.  JoHX  Pkixole.  LI..  I). :  iiatn>!iMii>  t  ;  l  .at  lim  li 
ill,  >' I'flaiul.  Jan.  13,  1H04.  the  »t>ii  of  it  l<i 'nk-i  11,-r  ;  tj.i.L'ht 
whi.i.l  in  liirly  lif.- :  •-iijdi.'ii  .'m-  th^-  uuiiisl  rv  nf  ><-l- 
tish  I  hurt-!).  )t;iil  wic^  lir.  ii~.vl  ti<  j>rriii.-h,  htii  siHin  (l«>v<iie<i 
hiinticif  to  vii  iK  i-;  li.ciiriii'  ;i  -iH  I  i»ful  [K>|<iilHr  Iwlurer 
U|M)ii  H.'<tr(>n'>iriy.  in  wlm  h  capturUy  hr  Hu'  I'.  S  .hiuI 

I'n>fes.s<»r  <tf  PrBi-iu  uI  A<tn>ii<ni)y  in  iln'  run-  r-ii\  of  dlnji- 
K"W.  Arnf»nir  hK  «  I 'vk^  won?  Viftm  An  In'i  ,t  ikk  of  the 

//'■'i'T'1.1  ilStSi;  77(.  Strh'nr  i         ;  77,-  IH'aml- 

ary  Hy-'l' III.  i/.t  iinl.  r  and  i'hjfifiral  Utrurtun  (l«ol>:  atui 
Cyrlopt,,h„  thr  r/,;neal  SeUlMtt  (WSl),  D.atBotbv- 
aay.  ScoUmiii,  Sept.  IS.  1»5U. 

Nicholas,  .Sai.nt  :  Bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lvfia,  Asia  Minor ; 
b.  at  I'aUra,  in  .Syria.  He  is  the  chiff  patron  saint  of 
RiUBia:  |>atr<>n  of  numerons  seaport.^  ;  patron  saint  of  chil- 
dren, Hsixsnallr  schoolboys,  nojir  niaidonsi.  travelers,  nier- 
chantii.  an<l  !<ai'lors ;  one  of  the  m<wt  iHipular  saints  of  the 
Christian  Chiinh.  On  the  (lay  of  Ui-t  l)irth  he  sitood  up 
in  hi!«  Iwith  with  fohie«l  hand;*  inut«Iy  thanking  Ifod  that  he 
saw  the  liKht.  lie  would  nurse  only  once  OD  Wednesklavs  and 
Finilays.  He  was  while  a  little  bov' pointed  out  as  a  saiiit.  Ue 
became  a  priest  and  a  monk  in  tfi.  m'»n»''f<Ty  of  Holy  Siun, 
near  Myra.  and  rose  to  be  abbot  :  mii  ii  a  pilifritnaKe  to  Pal- 
estine, and  on  his  return  9ottle«i  m  Myra.  which  was  only  3 
miles  from  Patara,  where  he  was  chosen  bishop.  In  IJ'iS  'he 
attended  the  (Ei  umenical  Councdof  Xii>e.  and  boxed  the  ear 
of  .Vrius  b<K'aujM'  he  was  so  honiHed  iit  Arius's  blasphemv. 
He  was  n  miraele-worker  npon  a  »tui>endou!«  .tcale.  lie 
quelled  st  ut  wa.  foretold  the  futun-.  inulfiplie<l  loaves 
of  breml,  and  even  raised  the  dca«l.  He  die«l  on  IK-c.  6, 
336,  and  wa-s  buried  «t  Mvra,  but  hi*  nUca  wen?  n-moveil  to 
Barn,  iu  the  kineilotn  «f  \aples.  in  10H7.  Tlie  most  famous 
story  told  about  liim  is  to  (he  effeef  that  bv  the  i  landeMtine 
cift  of  three  pur<«t.>s  of  froUl  he  portioned  off  thnn-  peniiile.^ 
cirls  whoso  Imnknipt  father  hwl  eontemplatoil  for  them  a 
life  of  shame.  It  is  this  story  which  oocasionivl  the  n>pre- 
sentation  of  the  saint  with  thrw  polden  balls,  plat-e*!  some- 
times upon  the  Ixjok  he  carries,  sometimes  at  his  feet,  aptin 
in  his  lap.  The  stories  of  his  deliverance  of  sailitrs  and  shij*- 
wrecked  persons  made  him  the  jmtron  saint  of  men-hants  and 
as  the  early  merchants  were  necessarily  money-lenders,  the 
three  golden  balls  of  th<-ir  |iatrou  Niint  were  adopted  liy  the 
merchants'  (juilil.  So  it  t^me  l«  pass  ultimately  that  the 
ifolden  balls  of  St.  Xicholas  lK'4'ttme  the  symijol  of  the  |Mwn- 
broker.  The  care  he  slioweil  in  the  pro"te<  lion  rif  ( Inldn-n 
ina<le  him  their  patron,  and  le<l  to  the  fiction  that  he  would 
jfive  them  presents  on  the  eve  of  his  festival  (U»c  ft).  This 
idea  has  been  transfcrreil  to  Christinas  eve,  and  in  the 
famous  poem  of  Clement  C.  .Moore.  Tww  Ihe  night  iH-fore 
Christmas,  thi^  saintly  Bishop  of  .Myra  ap|H>nrs  iii  any  but  a 
dignified  way:  vet  Snntn  Claus  is  ii  corruption  of  the'  Dutch 
name  ol  St.' Nicholas,  and  the  Dutch  in  New  .\mster<lnm 
oelebrated  a  San  Cbms  holi<]ay. 

SAMtTT  MACACfcKY  JaCKSOS. 

N1<Iio1m:  the  Dame  of  setrenU  |><  ip.-^.  Nicnoias  1.  {M^ 
688),  a  IbHnaii  by  Inith,  an  imperious  and  enensctic;  char- 
acter; asserted  the  papal  anfhoritjr  with  groat  success 
agaimt  the  inotropohtAn  in  his  MntroTersjr  with  Hincmur 
or  Reims,  and  even  asainst  the  ruyal  and  imperial  power. 
onm|M>Uing  Lothaire,  King  of  liorraiDc^  who  was  snpiH>rted 
bv  Ids  brother,  the  Rmperor  Lonis,  to  abandon  his  mistrvsN 
Walntda,  and  reinstate  bis  legitimate  wife,  Theutberga,  in 
her  rights  as  queen.  Less  mcoemful  was  his  contest  with 
the  Pidruircb  of  ConataQtinople.  Pliotitts,  who  had  usur]>i  d 
tiic  .tiH*  after  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  by  the  om|H-r«r. 
NicboUs  excommanicated  Pholius  and  demanded  the  rein- 
statement of  Ignatius,  but  the  oniperur,  Michael  ITT.,  .^u(»- 
ported  Fitoilns,  who  in  his  turn  excommuuioatcd  Nicbolas. 
arguing  thai  the  highest  ecclssiastical  authority  had  been 
transfcrreil  from  the  see  of  Rome  to  that  of  Ooustantinopio 
bj  the  transference  of  the  imperial  residenoe. — ^Nicholas 
IL  (1098-41),  who  was  guided  Ihnughimt  his  pontiflmte 
by  the  advice  of  Uihiebraod,  afterward  Chngory  VII.,  held 
the  famous  Easter  Couhcil  in  Rome,  108A,  which  placed  the 
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]  papal  election  in  the  hands  of  the  cardiiiniJs,  limi  reuuined 

.  the  assent  of  tln'  emi>eror  only  in  the  last  instance. — Nimo- 
UA.8  III.  (1277-«(»)  deprive<l  Charles  of  Anjou  of  liis  vica- 
riate of  Tuscany,  an<l  fon-wl  Hudoluh  of  H.-ii  ^l  ni  -  to  cede 
the  Rumagiia  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. —  N  i.  nin  as  IV. 
(1288-82)  was  an  unim|M>rtan(  jKintiff,  remeinb«  n  i  (  [ju  il, 
for  his  abuse  of  the  absolving  power  in  aniudliti;;  rti,  m.  ;iiv 
br  which  Charles  of  Anjou  had  obtained  from  ji>.,  Hi. 

or  Arapon  his  releas*?  from  pri.son. — Nk  holaa  \  .  .1  tt7-.55i, 
!>.  iit  Vi-it  ill  1 a  ^M'aoeable and  learned  man  :  r- >  .i  L'  liJtwil 
(Hid  enl«u«i-a  the  \  atican  Library  and  the  rnu.  r^iu  <  f 
liome,  and  gathered  in  Rome  a  gn-at  iuuuIk  r  I'm-' 
celebrated  scholars  of  the  aw-,  aun'iif;  wh.  .m  wt  r.  umin 
Ureeks  wlio fled  to  Western  Kurope  ou  th.  -i'  wnfall  of  the 
Kastem  empire.— In  1328.  l^mis  of  Bnvariii  nii-e<i  IVt^r  de 
Corbario  as  anti-pope  to  John  X.Xll.,  iiinii  r  ih.  nan  of 
Nicholas  A*.,  but  he  died  shortlv  after  in  tht-  puiml  iIliij;  ■on. 
and  i--  i  ■  i  in  the  pupal  sui  <  essiun. 

NIclioliih  1.,  -Nikolai  pArr.ovnfn  :  C/ar  .1  Hu->i;i 
55i:  1..  at  M.  Petersburg,  .Inly  7.  ITIsj;  th.-  thLr.1  -  n  of  the 
Emperor  Paul.    Bef<«n>  liis  iri  in-  iiuMuitti.  visit«l 

:  EuKland,  married  iu  IMT  lln'  ,  liii  >t  liMUf^fit.  r  of  Fntlerick 
William  111.  of  Pnl^-iJ^,  mni  I  v.-i  ju  St.  Petersburj;  iti  ili>- 
meslic  relin  nunt,  iMi  upinl  l.y  military  studies.  On  the 
death  of  AirxiimiiT  1.,  ilif  .  .di  r  I'lnther.  ^'(^n^t amine,  re- 

■  signed  the  itiiwii.  nnd  ihu-.  Ni(  iinljis  miccccIi-.I  [,,  [he 
throne.  A  Ji 'rmtihilili'  tnilitury  c. iiisjsirru y.  wln.  li  endan- 
gered not  Hilly  hi-  surcc.».>ii .n  l;ut  tin'  m-it  i-.\i>;riii of  th« 
enipin>,  he  pul  liuwn  with  Hilnuniblts  courage  and  prcM-ncw 
of  nntiii.  but  also  with  h  r.  Jctitless  severity  which  ap- 
prntK  h.vl  iToelty.  In  hi.-  rvipi  wajs  were  carri'e*!  on  in  Cen- 
tral Amji.  ilii'  '  aiii  iisus,  Turki-y.  I'olaiiii.  lluiiLrarv, and  with 
llif  \\'<-t>Tii  [iiivM  r^,  but  he  hiin-<  If  | .i .~-4-ss, , |  >light  military 
skill,    ill'  Whs  ;i  mi  ill  iut>t  rat  >  T  anil  a  vip)rous  but  in- 

tolerant rultT.  Asu  rli|,|.iiimt  iils.i  hr  huli  .-ciiw  J,«i!e!i!.  For 
.several  years  after  is-lt)  Ituv-ia  .k-l'uimiiI  lir>t  |.1„.  m 
the  political  svstein  of  Kt.irii]«',  iiini  hrr  [lUui-witli  :.-|  .  ct 
to  Tiirki'y  wir.-  ra|>i'ily  nmtiiriii^'  when  llir\  r'-i.:\,.l  a 
suiiiliii  <')ii'<  k  frniii  Niipoltiou  111.  liy  thr  Hl'ia^.i-r  i.-;»een 
Gi.-at  Il:-ituiii,  FraiK*.  and  Turkey  ,  and  th.'  i  n-i.int  Cri- 
mean war.  Th."  misfortunes  <if  the  Hussitm  anus  anrinK 
this  War  "  .  re  a  t;reat  humiliation  Ui  hiin.  aiul  are  .stiil  to 
have  short,  lad  life,  I).  Mar.  2,  1855.  ."w  Ki  ssu  (//(>- 
tory). 

Nicholas  11.:  C^ar  of  Hiissia;  ,«5on  of  .Alexander  HI.;  h 
May  IH,  186M;  riK-cived  a  careful  .  .In.  at  ion.  i:i  which  esfx- 
cinl  nttcMiion  was  pHirl  to  the  mo<lem  iaiiKiiaKcs  and  si'ien- 
tifli-  -ri.  iu-;  .'iiiiTiii  thearmvat  the  age  of  eiKhtcen;  in 
l><j*<M»l  tr«vek<ii  c\l.'ii>ivf»!y  In  (he  K»>t.  ri<ilins:  Ejt.vi.t. 
Inilia,  China,  and  .lapan.  luni  tie  ha-.  a!-<.  >  i>u.  'i  m  »t  of  ihe 
countries  of  \Vr«N  rii  lairo|»e.  On  lli.' dralh  of  his  fBliicr, 
Nov.  1.  IWM.  \i(  [(.  la-  siicciH'ded  tu  thi'  throne,  havinir  pre- 
viously lx>comr  ulVmiKcd  to  the  i'rincess  Alix  of  Ut^ace- 
Darmstadt. 

Nichalu  de  Cnaa :  Se«  Ci'sanits. 

MiohAlMTllle  ;  town  ;  capital  of  .Tessamine  co..  Ky.  (far 
locution,  see  roaf)  "f  Kentucky,  ref.  3-11):  on  the  Queen  and 
Cresc.  Hout«  and  thi»  Richmond.  Nich._Irvine  and  Beait*- 
ville  railways;  12  mile  S.  i,f  I ..  xini.'toii.  It  is note<l  (orihe 
thoroughbred  horset<  ini.M  d  and  tnuiie<l  there,  has  several 
grain  ekvators.  flour-iuills, and  hemp-factories,  and  handles 
a  large  quantilv  of  tobacco  annually.  There  are  a  national 
bank,  antate  bank,  a  private  l>ank.  and  two  w  .klv  news- 
papern.    Pop.  (1880)  2j»8;  (1890)  Z.l.-):  ;  (1!hm, 

.N'icholl,  HoEACB  WaoBAii:  iSee  the  Appeiwlix. 

Nichols.  EnwARD  LEAMnniTON.  Ph.  D.  t  phjrskdst :  h.  Id 
Ixamiugton,  England,  Sept.  14,  18S4:  nr^Mved  for  eol- 
let.^-  at  I>e«kskill  Military  Academy ;  craunated  at  CemcU 
I'niversily  1n"i  :  studiadin  LeipciSi Bsrlio.  Mad  «l  Gflttia* 
gen.  whm«  (1879)  he  took  the  dcjpve  of  Ph.  D.{  was  ap 
pointed  Fellow  in  Phyaics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uoivvnity  in 
1979.  Be  became  connected  with  Edison  in  electrical  woiIe 
at  MpjiIo  Park  in  1880:  wasProfasnrof  Physios  and  Chem' 
istrv  in  Central  Uniroreity.  Riehmohd,  Ky.,  1681-4S;  Prk 
feasor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  va  the  Univarsity  of  Kan- 
sas, Lawrence.  1P83-87 :  in  1887  became  PMfeaaor  of  Phys- 
ics in  Cornell  Cniversity,  where  be  has  been  laigrij  instftt' 
menial  in  developing  the  course  in  electrical  enctnming. 
Prof.  Nichols  is  a  member  and  vica-presidnit  of  the  Amen* 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Enginoem  Ha  is  the  author  of 
aljout  fiflv  ua()er8  and  memmn,  ehicfty  upod  axdsriinental 
phvH«>«.  which  have  appeared  in  the  ilMMllen  4rr  F/tytik 
utt<{  Chimia,  PhtfosapAieal  Magatint,  EUetrievf  RfffM» 
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Americait  .loitrmil  <if  Srii  nri ,  Xiilurt-,  i\n<\  the  Tranmtrliom 
of  thesevt'nil  -^.■iciiiitii--  >.i.cb'f  ifs:        i  f  a  Lahoralonj  Man- 

Unl  of  I^/ii/hirM  und  Alij/li'il  M'Ch'l  itu-n  \'i  vol-!.,  Xi>w  ^'nrk, 
1894i.  aiiii  uf  II  ^iimli  viiluiiiL-  ol  i.-i't  iirt-s  fill  it  n-d  The  'riil- 
fnn'.imtfr  iN.'W  Vurk.  ISIIti.  SiiiLi-  IHIK!  ho  hiis  1m>-i)  inli- 
t<>r  of  I'/if  /'lii/nirnl  AVr«-'i/',  !ind  H-s.if-iuto  i-ilUnr  nf  ■/•ihn- 
soh'h  L'niifraal  Vyciopadia,  iu  cLiurgv  of  [«hy>ii'<  aini  iis 
applicatiein*.  C.  11.  I'm  kiu  k. 

Nichols,  John  :  author ;  b.  At  Islington,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, England.  Ffb.  2,  1745;  was  apprcnticeii  to  the  emi- 
nent printer  William  Bowyer:  bi^-ame  his  tiartner.  succes- 
sor, ami  biographer,  and  was  a  distingnished  bent'f»<'tor  to 
English  l«tt«n,  not  <ui1t  br  the  eiit«rprise  and  iilK-nilify 
di^^played  in  aantmloaslfjr  undertakings,  but  bv  his  i-art  ful 
editorship  <»f  ntiinerous  works  and  by  his  »iw  n  li  nrni-d  writ- 
ings. Niilii'U  ]>nnt«d  in  1778  for  privnic  ilisi nbution  a 
broi  hurc  of  fifty-two  pa^p*.  Brief  Afetnoirx  of  Mr.  Bowytr, 
which  was  soon  en*iiuJid  iuti  '  a  nuarlo  volume.  Hioaraph- 
teal  and  Uttrarv  AmedoUa  of  William  Mowyrr.  PritUer, 
F.  S.  and  of  Many  of  hi»  Lmmrd  FrirmU  (17K3) ;  and 
the  latter  work  became  so  popular  as  to  Iw  ultimately  rtx-aj<t 
into  the  valuable  series  entitled  Literary  AiurtMea  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centura  (9  vols.  8vo.  181'i-l.'»).  and  was  followe  d 
Til  wit  ratio  ns  of  Literary  lliiUory  (H  vols.  8vo,  1817-"")'^i, 
completed  by  his  son,  John  Bowyer  Nichols.  From  177B 
until  his  death  Mr.  Nichols  wa«  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Among  his  elegant  vtdumes 
ujion  English  kxral  hi«lory  wen'  Bihlinthwi  Topogrnphim 
Britanniea  (52  Nos.,  1780-90) ;  Th«  Progrtjute*,  PraeriuiiuM, 
Fetitn'ities,  and  Pmeant*  of  Qwn  Elizabeth  (4  vols..  17HJ4- 
It&l)  and  of  King  James  7.  (4  vols..  1828) ;  and  The  Jfinlory 
ami  Antiquitien  of  Ike  Toien  and  County  of  JjeirMter  (7 
parts,  8  vols.,  179^1815).  I),  in  Ix.ndon.  Nov.  36.  1826.— 
JoHX  QouuH  Nichols,  son  of  John  liowyer  NichoK  <;ontin- 
aed  the  pablishiog  busineos.  edited  si'veral  genealogical 
jounulfl  and       attthor  «f  WOrics  on  aitllqimrian  subjecls. 

fieviiMxl  bjf  U.  A.  BsBlts. 

IHA*lM«*  Jamm:  idlor;  bi  it  ChMtoftown,  Hd.,  in 
1187;  WW  enmnd  in  tbt  ospttin  of  Hatwna  1703;  took 
oonnBiMMl  in  Ttm  of  tho  DefeoaBk  a  raull  Maryland  ve»u>1. 
with  whieh  be  ncsptured  uenm  prkas  from  the  British  ; 
WM  •ppointod,  Janoi,  ITW.  to  tho  oommaud  of  tho  Virginia 
(twenty-«x  gam),  and  in  Jao^  1777,  auooeeckd  Commodore 
Bnk  Hopkina  as  oommander-ftMhief  of  the  Oontinenial 
naTf,  and  ntaiiMd  tiaA  post  tbmighoot  the  war;  wae  en- 
mffoi  with  hia  oiew  at  volauteen  in  the  bottle  of  TnntoD ; 
fought  a  severe  littt  iodecisire  eti0ag«nient  wirh  the  BritUh 
ship  Wyoming  Jane  9. 178Q,  and  was  taki  n  primoer  after  a 
gaUant'roeiatance  wirl)  hU  vatael,  the  Trumbull  (tbirty-oigbt 

81111),  in  Aug.,  1781,  by  the  British  vessels  iris  and  Oeocral 
onk.  After  the  war 'be  beoame  eommissioner  of  kM»s  in 
New  York,  where  he  died  Sept  2, 1804. 

Nichidson,  .TiiHN  :  soldier;  b.  in  Dublin,  Irel«n<l.  Dec.  11, 
182 1  ;  l  uti  rud  Uic  uiiliJary  st'irvice  of  the  En.<  India  (.'oni- 
pjiiiy  in  1S:J8;  engaged  in  tlie  di^wslroiis  i-iinipHign  in  .Kt- 
ghatii  jlun  18-10-42;  wax  for  s<iuic  inoutlis  a  pris<jinT  among 
the  Afghans;  t^»k  part  in  tlie  Sikh  war  of  1H4.');  I>c<aine 
as«>istant  resident  at  l.ahore :  rendered  ini|Mirtant  M-rviccs 
in  the  Sikh  war  of  1848.  after  whicli  he  Ui-atne  di'puty 
commissioner  of  the  I'unjuub,  and  attiuinnl  !<ui-h  influence 
over  the  savage  tribes  of  the  fntntier  that  he  Inn-ame  the 
objiM-t  of  a  kind  t>f  her<»-won«hip  among  a  se<'t  which  sprang 
up  called  the  Nekkul-.Seynees,  which  insistiMl  upon  [tay- 
ing  him  the  honors  of  a  projthet  despite  his  energetic  re- 
fusal, carrieil  lo  the  pi>int  of  inflicting  floggings  to  cure  his 
misguided  W(irshi|jers  of  their  delusion.  With  .Sir  John 
Ijawrenco,  Nicholson  divitlos  the  honor  of  having  saved  the 
I'unjaub  to  British  allegiance  during  the  great  mutiny  of 
1857;  he  raised  the  famous -*  movable  coluiiiii,"  with  whicli 
he  destroyed  all  the  rebel  forcirs  U-twecn  Ijihore  and  Delhi, 
and  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor  in  the  linul  a.ssault  upon 
Delhi,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded  Sept.  14.  and  (iiml 
Sept.  2a,  1857. 

Nicies,  Ills  i -a-i  ■;  ill  <  Ir.  Nin/as  i :  !in  A t lii  iiijiii  -la'.'^nifiri  Mini 
genenil  tVioii  lli>'  |>i  rM.i  i  f  tif-  IN  Ioi«'inh'M.'iii  "Jir.  II.  was 
very  wcHliliy,  I  111-  k'jMier  o(  the  ariMocralic  riariy  tafu  v  lln 
death  of  I'.-ri-  1.-^.  and  the  fierce  opponent  of  ( 'leon  :  waiy. 
cautious,  mi'l  -i([i<>rstitioiis.  but  pnidenl  and  t'licnrotic.  Ilis 
military  sui-i  i  s^,  > — the  capture  of  Miiioa  i-i  l.'T,  of  .>!elii8 
in  426.  of  S|)!iiii  (•  ri»  in  4'J.),  of  ('yther«  hi  I'.' 1— .  tiuhled  hirn 
afliT  ■  he  <i.-ii'  h  I'f  (  '|r<iri  rir^''  il  liit--  ;i  p'  nr.  .  -  f  li  l  r,'.Ti  y<-.\vs 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  421,  whi<:h  reccivc<l  his  name. 
MeltlMr  of  the  parties,  however,  tulfllled  the  eonditiona,  and 


in  n.")  Alciliiiult-s  iiiiiuc(>d  the  Athenians  to  make  ait 
i]i!i>iti  a^uin-il  Sirily.  Nirids  iriid  to  dissuade  the  |N-ople 
frDiii  ihf  uihlcrriiWiug,  but  m  vmu.  lie  then  accepted  th» 
c.inniimtni — rir>.t  iu  (•onncction  with  Alcibiado.  nfirrssfinl 
hImiis" — !md  laid  sice  Syracuse.  Re-cnf'rfcnu-iil^  wcn< 
MMit  i<i  the  city  fri'ia  S[>arta.  The  Ath>jiiiikn  lli  i  t  wh  lii 
fi'.'ilcd  and  de«rri-M-<l.  mill  when  Nii  iits  rrlrrjitrd  with  Ins 
tri.i;]is  III  till'  iiitcrinr,  lir  wtt;.  >i«m  ciiui[k-1!' d  t^  Mirri  tniiT, 
and  he  himself  was  put  to  .k-utli  i  I'luiurdi  writ- 
ten a  viiyiBtenatingaketclj  of      lif  '  and  character. 

Kes  isi-d  by  .1.  It.  8.  Stkrhett. 

Nickel  [(term.,  fmin  Swcd.  niriti,  shortened  fruiii  l,op- 
purmi-kel.  c.i]i|'L'r-ni'  kt'l.  uu  urc  containing  the  iiniiil]:  a 
misLai  allied  to  cobalt  and  to  iron.  -Although  iw  i.f  the 
principal  ores  of  nickel  was  describnil  by  IJianii  in  Ifi'.H 
under  tho  name  of  kupfer-nickei.  ^;i^:Il)fylilg  faiw.'  cupper, 
It  was  not  until  1754  tiint  (  riiiisriidl  tiDnouuced  the  distroT- 
erv  i  if  a  •' scnii-nuttd  which  he  pro|iO!jed  to  give  tbo  name 
idckul.  It  WA- n  srrv.-d  for BaasinaB, ifi  1779^  to ibow  tiint 
it  was  really  a  new  nn-trtl. 

I'ntjt&rtie^. — Puro  iii.  kcl.  r,r  the  metal  oMiiiiied  by  gal- 
vBiuc  deposition  fmni  a  suluticn  n.s  ].iiri'  hs  j"«sible.  is  a 
silvery-wnite  iin-tal  wit}i  a  stmiij:  lii-^tiT.  unt  ttirn:->lini>.'  nn 
exposure  to  t be  nir.  It  ciiri  bi-  [lolislu'd  ^o  its  lo  be  dcri-p- 
tivoly  like  rM>Usla-d  Sliver.  It  is  very  ductile,  hard,  and  te- 
nacif^us.  A  iisekel  wire  will  siisiaiu  I{  times  the  wei^dit  re- 
<iuirisl  to  breikk  uu  irnii  wire  of  the  same  size.  Tin-  sjiceific 
^nivity  iif  nickel  varies,  a<'<-iinliii^'  to  tlifTerent  (ibsiTvers, 
betwfL'ii  ><','7  and  8-93.  Its  iit.iinii' wei;:lii  r)S-t! ;  its  coeffi- 
cient of  linear  expansji/ii  U-0(XK)727  ;  its  speritlr  bent  O-ll; 
and  its  eli-rtrie  ennduetivity  7"874.  Its  timlirubiliiy  is  di- 
minished by  iiii  (idinixlure  of  carbon  or  innn^'iines,",  jt  i-j 
attracted  by  tl:e  innL'tK  l,  and  may  l>f  rrndi  red  nincnelic 
by  the  same  means  as  iron,  its  magnetic  jwiwer  I  'lnq  Hnid 
with  that  of  iron  Ix-ing  given  as  35  :  .55.  or  as  H  :  !*.  ..r  as 
2:3.  Repeat^l  ignition  ilestroys  its  iiia<.nteti(  j'ri.pvrty, 
and  it  loses  this  jiowir  iil  n  li.wrr  Iciii  [n>rut  iirr  lliiui  irejii. 
Nickel  is  verv  dif1i<  uli  e,f  fu.sii.n.  Aibitns  mji  i-i'*  di  d  in  fus- 
ing ]'Ure  uiektl  in  i>  smled  j.i.reeblin  i  rucil)le  lined  with 
ftiiri-  idini-.iim  mid  In-ddwl  in  a  ile.««ian  cnicihle  ^t  a  heat 
wliii  li  fused  jibitiiiuin.  ('nKtkcsand  Kohrig  put  its  nu-lting- 
|i.  lint  at  l.'.wHi  -■,'.1111  Nickc!  is  «iluble  in  dilute  sul- 
[ihiirie  find  liydnxdiitirie  jii'ids,  Imi  s|i,wly  and  ui'b  ( oiri- 
imraitve  diflitulty.  Niirie  m  id  nitnek-  and  liissnUvs  it 
readily,  as  does  aqua  re^ia.  Stmii^;  nitrie  «■  id  renders  it 
pa.'isiv'e.    It  combines  dire<  t  jy  with  chlorine,  l)roinine,  iodine, 

hiioi  Hie.  suififanr,  i^pboma,  and  aiwnic,  forming  soluble 

compounds. 

Occurr'  lire.  —  In  I  he  earlier  days  uf  niekel-inining  the  de- 
posits in  .Stixoiiv,  (  ornwaii,  Swi-.icn.  Norwiu,  and  Hungary 
furnished  arsenide  and  siil|ihii-arM  tmie  ori  s.  I'racticallv 
the  ores  utilized  new  un  a  iurge  scale  are  the  nickel- 
bearing  pyrrhi ii lies,  whii  h  i.ecur  most  extensively  in  llie 
Sudburv  district,  t'anatlH.  and  the  silicates,  among  which 
ganiien'te  is  the  (frincijtal  one,  mined  in  .New  Caledonia.  In 
the  I".  S.  ttickcl-niining  was  [irn-ei  iiied  fur  the  longest 

iperiiidat  tbi'  (iaii  nuiie  in  i*enns\ Ivania.  nj-einsi  fMreiiji|.er 
in  17-14,  but  worked  furniekid  sini  e  IStW.  A  Mnall  anumnt 
of  nickel  has  alsii  Ik  en  annuallN  prodliCtHl  as  a  liy-|  .ri  h  biet 
bv  the  Muir la  Mill b' j<  ad  mine  m  .^l issoiiri.  Minink'  hasaKo 
bc.-n  eonducted  on  a  small  scalr  at  J.i  is  i  |.  n  k  .'s-aMnn,  Ne\  ., 

'  and  at  Kiddles.  Ore,    ,Sint-«t  1?HK>,  ttlall  the  prtKluction  of 

nii  k<  l  in  tie  1°.  s,  whs  277,s*04  lb.,  it  lias  deolined,  itNgu* 

lariy,  until  n  was  ..nly  48.3«9  lb.  in  189,1. 

At  the  N'  W  (  ali  di  nia  mines  the  nickel  ore,  ftsv  «  lated  with 
cobalt  ori'  and  with  eliriinu'  on',  is  found  at  the  ennl.u  t  of  ser- 
pentine and  arLTijlai'iU'- --i  hist -.  .M iiiinL:  b.-i,'aii  111  l*"?.''!.  but 
developniciil  w<ts  timii [ivi.  1 1  b\  t  he  dillieully  m  eittraciing  the 
nickel  from  the  or.  -.  I  n  n  is;t;  to  1  him)  the  Thio  district 
exported  50.448  t  ins  il  ..re,  t:«rrying  8  to  12  \vr  <H-nt.  of 
metal  and  J.'s  N  iisMf  nickel  matte.  In  181)0  the  prtsiiict 
was  22.i>HU  inetric  t«ins,  in  1891  it  rose  to  90,921  tons,  and 
in  1892  to  8i),114tons,  the  ore  <'arrying  7  per  i-eiit.  of  iii'  tab 
From  lack  of  demand  only  SW.Wio  tons  was  ex|w>rt  d  |i- 
France,  the  balam  ■  ^'l  ini;  to  st'H-k,  which  i-i  •-■  \"  mi.(mk> 
tmis.  In  IJ-ifeJ  I  'rani  e  pri  iduccd.  chiefly  front  Ni-i.*  <  alrduuia 
■  in-.  ~J.7  11 .7  rti  lb.  iif  111.  ki'l  :  >w.  <b  ii  m  tin-  siine  yi'iif  made. 
Jil.iKMI  ib.,  Nur'.v.Ms  2r.'>,i>(>ii  ib.,  ami  (.(•rmuiiy  1.41»4,UHJ  lb. 

In  t  he  .Sii.lliiirv  (ii-l  ri'  t,  I  '|.i'i;i-d  sirns-  iWS7,  tlic  ore.  a  mix- 
ture of  )inre  i  h.di  ■l  yriic  and  in.  krbfi  roiis  pvrrhoti to.  oc- 
curs in  irr<\;',ibir  li  Liiciilar  ina.s--e-.  Ill  till-  Iliir-ininn  r<s.'ks  in 
proximity  (o  dikes  of  diorite.  There  are  indications  that  in 
depth  the  ore  becomes  more  Diekeiiferoueand  ]e«(cu[irifertiiM» 
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Thu.*jit  I  li-' Copppr  riiff  iiiiiip  till'  lire  curries  •!  ))rrcent.  of 
<i>j<].iT  iiml  4'")  [K-r  tjciit.  (if  iiK'krl  nt  n  ili  filh  cf  liMI  \<s  .WO 
fi'i-l .  hilr  lit  7<H)  fcft  tlie  lire  mils  i)U  aU  itvt:ra^'  U  "i  per  cfHt. 
of  c.  >|:.]H  r  anil  H  tn  10  i>i.t  ci-nt .  i  i nicki'l.  (Jfiieriiily  .-],i  Hkui^', 
Iht;  ju  liif  ilijitnijl  riiii>  ^r^^tIl  1  fn.'S  |M>r  ert;!,.  of  nirkcl  ami 
from  1  to  4  per  ccnh  of  I'liji^icr.  The  toinl  j  riHi'.ni  nf  nu  kcl 
by  the  Sudbury  mines,  ii»  ut'ifrniicimi  bv  itn-  <  )ti*;inii  Ut^f- 
loffical  Survt-y,  wn«  3,»lR2,l)*S}  lb.  It  is  Klii|)|M  il  in  hf  fonii 
of  »  flo[(|i«?r-nifk«-l  innft»',  r>.42T.HHfl  lb.  of  shi^  iiiihluct  h»v- 
itiLC  Ih-i'i;  ini|iMrli->l  int. I  the  I  .  S.  ;ii  I'^'.Kl.  'I'lir  stutciiielit 
hji-  h.'iTi  iiuiili'  l>y  ;,'.i-i<i  iiiuliorut  lliH!  ihi-  Su.lliiir%*  tnino* 
(■fill  Sk-  wi.rki-'!  ii:  a  jin/lil  whi'tl  nieki-1  M'iLs  a.>  l^^s  ii>  i'l  i  i'nl> 
mr  iwmnil.  Thi-  ili>trtct  I'OUtrolH  tint  iintrkct-  <>i  ihr  worl'l. 
Whili'  fiiniiiTly  till-  inrlaliurgy  of  nickel  was  inu.-li  roMipl!- 
•r«»r.l  liv  rtif  iu-e!j»!ln:<j  iif  Mrst<nic.  CoUllt.  Pte.,  Ih.-  trrjilinnit 
(if  the  N'r*  (  ulcdonia  atul  SuiiLiurv  onsj  Ls  luurii  >ini|il>T. 
'riir  iir>t  j»nx>ess  is  to  nlitain  liv  sineltin^r  in  I>iji-1  funnn  i  s  u 
niHitc.  which  is  a  iinxtiirc  of  sul^^iidc-s  nf  M.i  krl.  r(i|ij.u  ;'.  ainl 
iriiii,  a  pn-iimiiiary  ii|«  rarhiii  lunnir,  w)i<"ii  >iil]iiiijr  is  m  cv- 
-t'l'Ss  in  Itif  iin-,  1(1  rua--!  it  in  hi  ii|i>  'ir  f iiiiiin-o.  Tin'  nuiltc 
is  fiLhtr  ri'iistcii  iu  rrNcrlHTutwry  furriii'  !--.  j ii'i liici.M;^'  un 
-oxide,  which  IS  n-iinccl  l.iy  carlnin,  df  it  is  l/i-iwn  m  a 
Be?«emer  iKnvi-rtr'r.  'The  irmtlc  i-^  also  siiii  itcii  witli  nlka- 
lino  sulpliiilcs  m  cm  .  ss. 

L'sfg. — For  some  time  th*;  u»b  of  nutkc!  was  cMnilnrd  to 
tho  purposes  of  coina^  and  the  making'  cf  <■.  r'ain  alloys. 
In  Jamaica,  Uelpium.  Switzerluiiii,  Germany  ,  Scr\  ia,  lini/il, 
Mexico,  \'ci)c7iicla,  ("liiii.  anil  the  [' .  S.  small  coins  lin\« 
been  ma4lH  with  an  alloy  of  nickel  wuh  zinc  muI  i:v\iin'r, 
pure  nickel  being  altoffcther  to<»  har»l  for  thi>  us«.>.  The 
U.  S.  cent,  authorized  bv  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1857.  consists 
■ot  Sm  parts  of  copper  and  12  cif  nickctl. 

Nickel  is  largely  nsp<l  in  th<^  prepanitit  ii  of  (Jcnnan  silver 
-or  nickel  silver.  This  nmy  l>ij  looked  iSjH.n  a-  a  I'rass  to 
which  one-sixth  to  itic  thinl  of  nickel  has  Ikcti  a'Idcd. 
Tra<lition  tclts  us  that  tliis  alloy  has  liccn  in  ii-.-  m  i  liina 
from  n  rfinot'^  jicriod  ;  its  u^-  iii  Kuro|ic  in  .  ainc  i  i.iiimMn 
Ji'nout  flic  uiihllc  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  uhite 
■copper,  or  /»!('■  i;'o;if/.  of  r lie  C'hinej*c  contains  A&4  parts  of 
copjjer,  81-t!  of  nickel.  -^'>  {  of  /aw.  auil  ;!  (i  of  iron,  (lennan 
silver  ."hould  uiijiroxunntely.  1  part  of  i,:cke;,  1  of  /inc, 
«nd  2  of  copper.  For  i  astiiii;  purpo~,  >  u  liMie  hvnl  is  ^.inie- 
lime?«  atlded.  A  chctiocr  kind  euutjiiiis  h  pat t  v  ,,r  e,,|>prr. 
2  of  nickel,  and  iJ-S  or  zinc.  If  the  amount  i.f  ni*  kel  fall 
below  2  parts  in  H-13.  the  silver  p?v>d>ic(-il  will  he  lirie 
better  than  inass  ;  S  parl^  of  eopiier,  ■'>  of  in.  kel,  .ind  .'i  a  of 
zilU'  make  a  lh  aiilifnl  {liii.y  C'lo.>«'lv  n'S*Mlll)liJjg  .•illvcr.  The 

preceilin^',  «iih  1  p.»rt.s  of  nickel,  makes  a  very  beaui iful 
<-oin|N<utiil  has  Mie-a  fHtnt  shade  of  blue.  The  rhi!i<^s»>  /,,t-- 
naghasH  parts  of  cpper.  :)  of  nickel,  and  6-5  of  /ni< .  This 
alloy  is  fui«ii)li'.  imni,  kjkI  not  easily  rolled.  Tin*  i:<,.lor  ,.f 
^oo<l  German  silver  i.s  nearly  silver  white,  its  fracturt-  ■•niall 
grainwl,  s|)«-cifle  irniviiv  h-4  u,  m-7.  It  is  as  ductile  tut  onli- 
narv  brass,  by  har.ler  anil  r-Hpahh-  of  t>t>ing  poli<<hfHl.  In 
mafcing  it,  the  tlm-**  iiM  t.il.s  .-ihouM  be  graniUattMl  aud  well 
distributed  through  the  crucible^ oovevra  with ch4uvosl,  snd 

well  stirred  while  in  fusion. 

_  The  chief  ii-e  Mf  nickel  is  for  nicke!  filai  iiil',  or  ih-  (lep,,xi- 
tion  of  nickel  iii»on  other  metals  by  niinri~  of  .l.criuitv. 
For  iniiiiyye.il--  the  fai-t  whs  well  kicwntliMt  a  lu  illiaiitfy 
white  (ii  jiusu  of  metallic  ni<'kel  coukl  U-  obiuine  1  Kv  the 
4'le(  t r  lysis  of  a  s<duticiii  of  any  f)ne  of  many  nickel  -alls, 
but  ih.e  j-Hissibilitv  of  elect riHplutinsr  with  i!'?c!f,.|  ^\a>  not 
demonstrated  until  Dr.  Isjum-  .\danis.  .Ir  .  soU-ii  il,(  jiioblem 
and  (Tented,  in  fact,  a  new  art.    Ili-  ^h  .-v  ij  tf„.  \m,v  .,f  su^»- 

f (lying  a  nickel-platinj;  solniion  recoil. uiv  aiiil  ^  ■  .iit nnio'is- 
y  with  the  metal  re:;ularly  ttud  .■oiitiiiuou-'iy  witiitlmwn 
from  it.  The  use  and  value  of  nickel  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  beauty,  luster,  auil  tho  polish  which  it  tiiki«  wore 
rapidly  recogniaed  u  toon  «$  luolwl-plitied  van  boeame 
coiiiuion. 

The  best  praclicnl  solulimi  for  tiickcl-p|iit ii  i:  is  a  solution 
of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  und  aititiiniiia.  If  prooerly 
pre|>ured  and  umvI,  ihis  s.ilulioii  has  the  pr  .p.  'ly  of  giving 
«  depwit  with  a  sniixith  surface  which  cat)  !«•  p..iisheil  with 
little  lal)or,  and  it  K'ives  a  very  thick  deposit  before  it  ac- 
fpiircs  a  rough  or  rnuttcd  surface.  The  .solution  •ibmild  !»o 
of  a  salt  as  pure  and  tieiitnil  n.s  j>ossil)le.  atid  k  i  i  fr-  .  in  in 
8ub<tances  which  would  impair  its  workit)g  pt  itn  ri?-  cUi.  f 
among  which  are  nitric  a<'id.  the  Hlkalies.  and  li  ne.  Nitric 
acid  and  <-aus(ic  alkali  are  use<l  for  cleaning  g<>,«|s  about  to 
be  plate^l.  and  hence,  wilhonl  scrupulou*  care,  a  little  nitric 
aoid  or  alkali  will  find  itj*  way  into  the  platinij-val.  Nitric 
««id  in  very  «iiull  qtuntitiw  raint  tiie  vat,  the  work  eoni' 


I  ing  out  Idack  and  streaked.    The  prewnce  of  p-iiiksh  or 
soJia  is  a!  oiH  (■  manifested  byadt}x>-il  of  ^'r>-i  »  o\i,ii  ir 
I  sub-oxiiic  of  nil  kel  u5H<n  the  nrticle  being  plated.  Copwir, 
:  zinc,  aii'l  ii!'seiiic  arenl-o  i|etrniientai,Blia]Dliat  befsdWldad 

or  1  iiei  r  liaii  ell'ects  iieul  rali/<-il, 
]  U'liile  in  eh  el  ro  plai  iiic  ano'le  of  pure  metal  is  con- 
veiiieiii  ami  u-ern!,  in  working  out  the  |-rol.lita  of  nickel- 
philniL:  l)r.  .\(iaiiis  lirou:;ht  to  light  the  i  iirioij.>  fact  lii.it  a 
pliiii  of  jiiire  nil  lallic  nicke] — ^uwd  as  an  aiioiie  iloe-  not 
satisfy  I  he  Col). Ill  lotis  rci|uisile  III  successfii'  platini;.  >iic!i 
H  plale  does  not  ii;ssolvc  recuiarly  iti  the  solution;  or,  in 
other  worii-.  It  lilies  Hot  furnish  fnun  itself  as  much  nR-tal 
as  IS  de|M».«iie»i  upon  the  ttlijcci  s  pint  ine.  If  n  plnfe  of  ni'^kel 
conibineil  with  carlion — (i  earliiile  i  f  nii  kel  ii,-  eni ph  vini. 
the  metal  will  be  fed  into  i  he  si  ilnl  ii  iii  on  i  iin-  snh-  ju~t  h>  fa.-1 
as  it  i.N  (ieposiiei!  out  on  tile  ol  her.  ami  thu-  the  ttreal  (ie 
siileratuni  attaint  il — vi/..lhc  ]  mssilii  lit  v  i  .f  continuuus  and 
uniforrn  wurk.  Sm;  h  i  ast-iiickel  plates,  or  aiioiies.  are  DOW 
-iii-i  essliiilv  made,  and  form  an  iirrude  of  coin  men  c. 

.lo-epli  U'harloiL,  of  I'hilaiiid]  hia.  early  lietjan  e\p--r: 
tmiilin^'  to  celcrniine  «he!her  nickel  coulil  imt  l-e  pii>- 
diicisl  in  a  pure  and  liiallcahle  c(  nditioii  snsj'ep' iMe  of 
living'  «ork((t  in  nearly  llie  sjiiiie  manner  a--  iron,  and  of 
lieini;  ajiplied  in  I  lie  ruaiiufaci ure  of  various  i.l.ject-  re- 
quiring slreiij;ih  i>t  malertal  and  a  material  that  can  Dot 
\h'  tMisily  os.idi/ed.  I  Ine  of  his  earliest  experiments  was  to 
take  the  somewlmt  spiiii^'y  mass  u'ol  by  rrtitiction  of  the 
oxide  (if  iiK  ki  I,  and.  after  healinu  it  to  full  re<lness.  work 
it  under  a  si  i  am-liamnier  into  a  har.  In  ll^TS  Mr,  Whsr- 
ton  si  111  ill  the  Vienna  Kxhiliitioii  a  sample  of  nn  kel  m  the 
form  of  ash-  and  HXle-lieannv's.  and  nl  the  exhihricri  in 
Philadelphia  in  ISTH  he  i  \)iibiicd  a  remarkahh'  serie-  ..if 
object*  made  of  vvroiiclit  nii  kel,  s:icli  as  liars,  ri'ii-,  s 
cube,  a  hor>esh<ie  inticuri,  and  matruetii  tu-isilcs  of  (..rLvii 
nickel.  Dr.  Fleitmann,  of  Iserl oiui.  Weslpiialia,  rrus-i«. 
ii.is  improv  ed  and  cheapened  I  he  o|M>mtion  of  refining 
;  iiickid  and  l(>'ij.dieiiiiii;  it,  and  lifts  rediiccfl  the  liability  to 
,  the  ]-!e-ence  of  ldc»ho|cS  IH  «»slitn;s  by  addini:  to  the 
I  niolleii  chiirp'  in  llu  when  reivdy  lo  ii.inr.  a  very  -'call 

i|Uanli'v  of  min.;iusium.  Coiuplele  inalfeahilil  v  of  n  ■  kei 
was  oliiamed  at  VV  luirloii's  «(.rk<  in  (  umden.  S".  .1..  Itefore 
I  1 'lilt maiui's  invelititin  or  pn<'e>-.  Imt  ihis  la-t  w  mon' 
.  rapid  and  t«>Ster  tlmii  lite  old  iiiethtid.  Tlie  metal  so 
trc'iled  lieeonies  remarkably  l.oii;:h  and  m.-illealile.  and  may 
lie  rolled  into  -lnHit><  Mini  dniwn  inio  wire,    t.'asi  piati-s  ran 

he   snc.  [•-st'ully   rolled.     The   ellsr    Jih-lleS.  such   a?   .'ire  lluilk 

for  aip  II  h-.  aft  er  reheiit  ine-.  are  roll  ml  down  to  the  'h-siiptl 
Ihickness.  It  is  found  thai  it  is  a  great  impro\ .  Tiicnt  tn 
the  nickel  iiie  ule  plates  to  roll  i.tiem  down  ;  they  diss/.I \>-  » itfs 
greater  untfi  ruiity  in  the  Ixiith.  Xickel  s..  treat.-!  wi-h 
tiiHiniesium  ha-  In  ell  rolled  into  sluvts  Hs  ihin  as  pajit-r. 
I>r.  Fleilmaiiii  luis  also  siUTeedi'd  in  weldiiii;  sheet  nickel 
upon  iron  aiul  ujH»n  st«-el  jtlatcs  so  as  to  coMl  them  c«pially 
.11  eai  h  face  with  a  layer  of  nickel.  The  (jiiaiility  pn  fi  rred 
iiy  weii;h(  is  fi,  in>n  and  nickel,  -fn  of  nickel  U-ing  placeil 
oil  eaiTi  surface.  To  .secure  union,  the  iron  or  sUh.'\  must  l>e 
fM-rfertly  f!>it  and  clean.  .\  pile  is  made  w  ith  outer  fariti^s 
of  sliei  i-ir.  n.  !■!  protect  the  nickel  from  s(alin<,'.  \\  lien  tiie 
whole  is  healed  to  tlic  proper  dcgTce,  11  Is  pa--e(i  through 
the  r..||s.  Tiic  1\m.  m-tuls  Ixvome  so  firmly  united  tiiat 
they  lino  he  r.  lleil  .lown,  two  or  three  t4>getber  or  sejiaralt- 
ly,  io  (iie  Ihiune-s  desired. 

'  The  uiiu-u.il  piiijiertics  displayed  by  meteoric  iron,  which 
is  invarial.ly  as-  laled  with  nickel,  at tra(4*tl  attention  to 
the  all  y,  hut  It  wa.<»  not  until  1*45  that  Marln^au's  manu- 
fa.  iureof  niekcl  stecI  in  the  crucilih..  and  ;is  addition  im  or- 
dinary steel  brouirtit  out  tiiu  valuable  properties  f  -mall 
adilitionsof  nicSo  I  to  -teel.  James  Kiley  cond ui  tei!  iiie 
exjieriuients  at  the  «.  rks  of  the  Stee!  ("ompany  of  .t  am?, 
with  opeii-heurth  -■ee'.,  and  showed  thai  -teel  i  oiiiairiiu;; 
4"7  tier  cent,  of  rii.  k.  1  Iiik!  an  elastic  limri  of  'js  ii  .n-  p,r  -((u.ire 
iiicn.  ami  a  bn:jikiui,'  -tnmi  uf  lU  ten-,  whcrci-  siii.i\.ir 
steel  without  nickel  sliow  ed  only  Iti  and  <Ht  loijs  n.-^peeUviV 
ly.  The  elongati  on  ami  contniction  of  area  of  the  steel 
were  not  materially  i:ii|.niied.  Tn  !»*fM>  the  C'reiwf  works 
in  France  began  expcriineius  wiiii  nickel  -led  for  nrinor 
piMte.  Hiid  in  18{>1  successful  results  were  olilanitsl  with 
)'a'e-of  U.S.  manufacture.  The  umf.iml  u-ually  alloye'd 
I  with  annor-platc  steel  liv  the  Bethlelum  work.s  i»  3J  ['er 
I  cent,  of  nickel.  .Smie  e\pi  r;nieiiis  have  lH«on  made  in  the 
•  diri'clion  of  using  niekei  steel  for  heavy  forgings  and  for 
CO  uni  on  industrial  purtwtses.  I'or  the  latter,  h.iw- \'er.  the 
alloy  isstill  U>oco»tlv.  Nickel  has  declined  steadilv  in  price, 
I  and  it  b  belieT«d  that  th*  flgure  tcached  early  ia  i8M  of  40 
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to  40  ccnU  per  pound  does  not  rvflect  the  ultimate  rapacity 
tat  plMioffit  in  the  omriwl  »t  a  low  fipire. 

Revised  br  C.  Kirchhofk. 

Nbttt-yUliBV :  S«e  Nr  kel. 

NkfcMWn:  city  (fouu'l' <1  ill  lt<78):  Reno  oo.,  Kan.  (for 
locHtioD  of  county,  sc«  nui^i  <r  KanMis,  ref.  7-F);  on  the 
Atch.,  Top.  and  S.  Fe  and  the  >Io.  Pac.  railways -,  11  miles 
N.  W.  of  Uutehinson,  68  milis  X.  W.  of  WichiU.  It  i.n  in 
ma  apimlturftl  and  ntoek-raixing  region ;  coataina  a  liieh 
wbool,  2  bridt  8ch(K>lhouBCs,  2  priratc  banks,  and  »  weekly 
newspftper*,  and  has  large  stock-yank, roUer  flour-niill.  rail- 
war  machine-shops,  salt-works,  and  oVMUDery.  I'op.  (1880) 
6»t;  (iKSMii  1  «(!2;  (1900)  1,088.     EniTORs  of  "  Akoosy." 

Nlr'obar  Islandfi:  a  jfroupof  twelve  i»hfiljiti-il  tuid  seven 
lltiiiilmlnli'd  islftiids  in  iht-  liiiliiiii  Ociaii,  I'-'o  iiiilfs  N*.  W.  of 
tTif-  tiortlicrn  poiiU  of  .Suumlru,;  arLU,  (3:!.")  !i<i.  inili'^.  with 
0,tH>fl  iuiiubitants  belonging  to  the  Maluviiii  nu*-.  with  <itdy 
a  low  state  of  civiIi»tion.    The  islamis  iire  vt-rv  ft-rlile, 

pnxlueing   niuits,  sugar,  rice,  toliin-co,  bnmBoo.  and 

oranges  in  abuiiiiutieo.  All  attempts  by  the  Danes  to  eolu- 
nize  them  fkilwL  8iim  1W9  thsy  bm  belonged  to  Onet 
Britain. 

Nicode'nins:  a  member  of  the  SanhtMlrim,  iiit'iiti'un'd 
thriee  in  the  Otwpel  <»f  .lohn— iii.  1-21,  as  uoiuirif;  to  .[>>us 
by  night:  viii.  45,  as  lieimuulin^'  tlmt  slioiilil  he  lu-urd 

before  being  judfud;  and  xix.  38-42,  aft  astuslmg  Jt^^f  fili  of 
Arimathea  in  Ufnf  oat  the  body  of  Christ. 

NIcol.  Krskixe:  genre-painter;  b.  at  Leith,  Si.'otland, 
July.  1825.  He  studied  in  the  Trustees'  .\ca«leniy,  Eilin- 
bnrgh;  settled  in  London  in  1S68:  assMK-iate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  London;  was  awarded  a  seconil-<-laas  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1887.  His  fiainting  is  robust,  and 
his  works  are  popular  on  account  <»f  their  subjects,  which 
include  life  and  manners  in  Great  Britain.  I'nying  the 
Bent  is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt.  Xew 
Toik;  BoMtf*  Mark  is  in  tbe  Corcoran  QaUery^'astiing- 
ton.  W.  A-  C. 

NIrolal,  Christoph  FRiEORicn:  critic  and  editor;  b.  in 
Btirliu.  Mar.  18. 1738;  was  educated  in  the  tNshoolt  of  Ber- 
lin, and  lie<-anie  in  1749  apprentice  in  a  bookstore  at  Prank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  prirately  studieil  i-lajisical  and 
Kngli:sh  writers,  mathematics,  history,  and  jihiloM>j>hy.  In 
17-Vi  he  returned  to  Berlin  and  entered  the  puhli»hing-house 
of  his  father.  Throtigh  the  pubUcatioa  of  liLs  Uriffe  nber 
den  geyenirdrtigen  Zu»tand  4tr  Witmmhaflen  (1756),  he 
made  the  acquaintance  ot  LcNivf,  and  nbiequentlir  of 
.Moses  MendelKwhn,  with  whom  ha  associated  in  jmiilismnK 
the  Biblioth$li  4«r  achUnm  Watuuehaffen  (1757-^  and 
the  lirif  fe  d*e  fwneele  LiUeeahr  Utrtffend  (1759-6S).  In 
1765  Nicoisi  tomidad  tit»  A%niMtiM  deutaeke  BiUiothek,  a 
periodical  wliioh  ha  eontinned  ontil  ITWS,  and  bjr  which  he 
•MItad  •  gieat  inflnance  on  German  lileratura.  He  also 

Clllidiad  »  noTsLJMen  mtf  Meinungen  dt9  Btrm  Mag  is- 
«  SMoldus  JVoMonier, »  deaoription  of  «  joniiMy  through 
Qmuua  and  Switserland  In  tvelve  Tolvmes,  and  n  number 
ot  annltor  works.  While  jomg  and  nnder  tha  atktnlating 
inHaflneoor  Le^^ing'.H  geaitis^  NIcoU  iwidand  rahiable  Ber\-- 
icat  to  Gornum  Uterature^  notonlj  as  a  publisher  of  lnfla> 
entlal  jounUiK  ^  «1>o  as  •  critic.  He  was  among  tbe  flnit 
in  Gerrnany  to  point  to  Shabpeare's  greatnem  ta  a  dranta- 
tiat.  In  his  later  jean  he  liiiled  (o  anderetand  tbe  new  era 
in  Qennan  liter^re  inangunted  by  Herder  and  Uoelhe. 
Thna  ha  attemptea  to  ridicule  Goethe's  Werthtr  by  a  silly 
parody  called  Fnadtn  det  jungtn  Werlhi-r  (1775).  und  in  n 
aimilar  manner  he  tried  to  make  fun  of  Herder's  enthu^iiasm 
for  the  VMalUei  by  publiahinff  the  Kletfntr  feyner  Ahim- 
iMteA  (iWfi.  Ris  antagonisU  handled  him  merciles^Kjy  hikI 
stamped  him  as  the  reprMentatJve  of  shallow  rea>«)iiing  nnd 
barren  rationalism.  D.  in  Berlin.  Jan.  8,  181 1.  S<i'  v>>n 
0?5cking.  Xuxflaia  Ltbtn und  lUieraruieher  Surhlitm  (1820) : 
Poss.  Friedrieh  Sia^i  in  Arehiv  f.  I.illrr<ihiTiir«thirhtt 
(ii.  375).  .Iri.ir»  Uuebkl. 

Nicolaleff.  or  NikolaTer.  n«^>-k«-lfta  yef :  town:  chief 
naval  station  of  Southern  Ku<i.<tin  Hn<l  great  jrrnin  eiiijioriiini ; 
on  the  Bug. 20  mih^s  from  il-*  mouth,  and  HO  mile*  N.  K.  fn>m 
Odessa  (se4>  map  of  Rns!<lii.  ref.  lO-(').  It  is  fitronply  ilrfoinl- 
e«l  and  a<lvantageouslv  situated.    Pop.  (1801)  76..17H. 

K.  .\.  O. 

Nlcol«<«,  Sir  XicHoLAS  ITakkis,  F.  S.        hislorinn  and 
am iquariiin  ;  h.  hX  East  liOi..-.  (  onr.^'Rll.  Kii^lntiil,  Mur.  10. 
1799;  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Uriti^h  navy  in  1815; 
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studied  law;  wa.s  called  to  the  bar  18^;  was  joint  editor  of 
The  fif  troapeelnv  1839  and  of  the  JSx^serpta  Uitln- 

ricu  1881;  made  a  knight  o(  the  Haoofwian  Ouclphic  onler 
18:n,  chantvllor  of  tha  Ionian  order  of  1^  Michael  and  St. 
George  18:{2,  of  which  he  became  grand  crass  1840.  T).  at 
Cttpe  Cunji,  near  Boulogne,  France,  Aug.  S,  1848,  Among 
his  works  are  Sunopais  of  the  Iterage  of  England  (1825); 
History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  {lB21) ;  The  Chronology 
of  IliMory  (1835);  Jliatorg  of  the  Ortla*  of  Knighthood  of 
the  British  JBsuMfw  (4  vola^  1841^2) ;  i>ftMleAes  and 
lers  of  Lord  NtUoH  (7  Tols.,  1844) ;  Mm&tf*  of  Sir  Chriw- 
tophe'r  JIatton  (1847). 

Nlcolannfin  Ur,  NM^AxutjofDamitHOUi*  :  (In-.  k  hi^ildnnn, 
iniimiil.'  iif  Herod  the  (irva!,  itini  lulurof  \\ir  cliiliircii  of 
AiiloMyaiiil  i'ifojwtra ;  wn>tc  a  t  'mn  riuiJ  lliMdn/  in  144 
b<H>k«,  im|H)rtuiil  fnigiui  iils  of  which  hiivu  l>i<-ii  prrscrvnl. 
together  with  portions  of  hia  biography  of  Auguku».  ^tee 
.Mdllor.  JVimnente  Uularieonim  vrmeamm,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
843-464.  B.  L.  G. 

■  Nieolay.  John  Giomb:  historical  writer;  b.atEwingen, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  Gennaay,  Feb.  26, 188S;  was  takm  to  the 
tr.  S.  by  his  father  in  his  childhood;  was  educate<l  in  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio  and  Uliuois ;  entered  the  oiBoe  of 
T%€  Pike  Cmtntg  Free  Preaa,  Pittafield.  HI.,  in  1848,  becom- 
ing ilnaUf  editor  and  proprietor ;  sold  his  newspaper  and 
became  derk  in  tbe  olDoe  in  the  secretary  of  State  of  Illinois 
at  Springfield  :  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lhwoln, 
who  chose  him  as  his  Secretary  upon  Us  nomiflntion  as 
President  at  Chicago;  was  private  secretary  of  Pmldeot 
Lincoln  1861-65 ;  wa.^  I'.  S.  con.sul  in  Paris.'  I'iMiee,  1868- 
60 :  editeil  for  a  time  The  Chicago  ReputAiean  •  wa«  mar- 
shal of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  187S-87.  He  is  the 
author  of  Thr  OMrettk  nf  Rehellion  (N'ew  York,  I88l)» 
and  joint  author  with  Joliii  Hay  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  m 
Hiatory  (10  vols,.  New  York.  1801 ;  anpp^  2  toIs^  1804). 

C.  B.  Tnotan. 

Nicole,  nee  kol  ,  PiKKKK  :  nn.ralist  and  lli'  < il.ij.'i«n ;  b.  at 
Chartres.  France.  Oct.  ID,  l(J2.j.  He  studied  at  I'iiris  at  the 
College  d'Harcourt  an<l  at  the  Sorlwnne,  and  was  a  nreov- 
cious  scholar  in  the  cl«»«4icM  an«l  the<»logy.  He  entereu  Port 
Roval  as  a  master  of  classical  studies,  and  soon  l)ecame  the 
spokesman  of  \\n  icieas  ari<l  it><  efficient  but  anonymou.s  de- 
fender in  its  ^•ontention^  with  the  Jesuits.  He  was  the 
stanch  and  life-long  friend  of  Arnauld,  and  wag  associated 
with  him  in  the  coni|M>sition  of  the  famous  Loffiquear  Art 
de  pmurr  of  Port  Royal,  and  of  many  controversial  worka. 
He  fled  with  him  to'the  Netherlands  from  the  renewed  re- 
ligious persecutions  in  1679.  but  his  more  pacific  spirit  led 
him  to  relinquish  theological  eontroversv  as  a  coooilion  of 
ri'turning  to  Paris  (168!{).  1).  Nov.  16.  l'6»5.  He  furnished 
Pa-scal  the  materials  for  some  of  the  J^tlres  I'rofinrialet, 
su(<ervi!ied.  the  first  collected  edition,  and  published  (1680), 
under  the  pseudonyn  of  WUtiam  Wmdrock;  a  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  them  that  rivnlad  tha  original  in  popularity.  In 
Ids  eighteen  letters  under  the  title  LeoJtnaginairet  et  ha 
Vimonnairea  (I6C7)  he  expressed  theanstere  puritaniem  of 
Port  Royal  in  ks  condemnation  of  the  dnuna  and  fiction 
genendlv.and  camitedRacinetonbitterperaonal  reply.  Ui«  . 
chief  title  to  enduring  fame  is  bit  thirteen  Tolttmco  of  Saaaia 
de  Jforols  and  XeffrM,  began  in  1671,  which  assure  him  • 

E lace  in  the  second  rank  ot  moralists,  Therwere  rc»rarded 
y  his  eoDtemmunrles  as  masterpieew  of  literary  style,  but 
now  only  the  Saaai  snr  f«  mojien  de  euuarvar  la  paix  aeae 
lea  hommp*  \ft  dt4>d.  They  are  judicious  in  thonj^t  and 
just  in  r\],ri  svi(>n,  tmt  Inr-k  dcj-th.  A.  O.  CAffPIBLD. 

Nicolini.  KRXB.STO :  Sec  the  .Appendix. 

Nlooll,  Jambs  Cnaro :  St*  the  Appendix. 

Niroll.  Wii,i.iA»i  Robertson.  LI^  D.  :  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland:  K  in  Abenieen.  Oet.  HI.  1851; 
educateii  lit  Ai)crde»'n  fiiivf  r^l^v  und  the  Free  Church  Col- 
Icgn  of  .VUnh-cn  ;  minister  at  Itulltown  1874-77.  nt  Kelso 
1877-88;  since  1884  iditor  of  The  Expnxilor  ;  sin<-e  1S86 
wlitor  of  The  Brtlixh  Wri-Uy;  sittce  ISSll  editt>r  of  Th« 
Bookman  :  nrojtH  tor  and  e<litor  of  The  Kj-positor's  Biblt 
I  Uo  1k' (■oniplettsi  in  a)H>ut  40  vols.);  the  Theological  Edu- 
..I'nr  ;  The  Forrigii  Bihliral  Lihrar>t  ;  Thr  Jliiueehold  Li- 
tn-an/  (//  KTiKuiition  :  The  Clerical  Library,  The  Sermon 
Bibir.  He  IS  author  of  Thi-  Ineamate  Saviour  (1881); 
77r<  fjfintb  o  f  (Jod  (18861 :  •IntneM  Maedcwell;  Memoir  of 
Prof.  L'ImM/te  MKOO);  The  Key  of  the  Umvt  (1808);  and 
with  t .  K.  Shorter  a  new  Life  of  the  Brontfa  (1805). 
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Nleone'dla  (in  Or.  Nuco^^m):  the  iHintal  of  ancirat 
Bit hy Ilia,  at  the  head  of  tlu-  Siiiii!k  AsUit-uus,  foundeal  by 
Nicorawies  I.  (27H-24tf  B.  r.)  in  "^64  a.  < aftt-r  iho  destruction 
of  Ai«la<;uii  (a  little  to  tho  S.  E.  «tf  it)  by  LysiiDaohuii.  From 
2&i  to  :tHO  A.  D.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Hii^tcm  Roman  eni- 
|iir«>.  and  contained  many  s|>lendid  buildiniiri.  It  has  ^ffm>d 
very  scvvr«<ly  from  earthniinko.  as  in  058  and  882  *.  o.  At' 
riaii  was  bom,  Uaonibal  died,  aud  PiocleliMi  abdicated  hen. 
1 'onstantiM  died  at  his  VUIa  Anc^KHM,  cloM  bj,  Th«  mod- 
em Turkish  town  of  Itmid  oocnpiei>  the  old  rite. 

Kt-viswil  hy  .1  H.  S.  Stehrett. 

Nieopollfl  [  =  Lat.  =  Or.  NMtrfiroAif.  iit<  r,  city  of  victory: 

victory  +  vrfXir,  dtv]:  im  "f  t>:ii  aiw  iriii  .  iii.-sone  in 

F^pypl.  four  in  A<«ia.  an<)  live  m  i;iirM|»  ,  ,  .u  h  < '■mmi-inorHt- 
iliga  vi''t"rv.  Th.-  in-<-\  iin|MT^uii  nrv  :  il.  in  l!]  iirus,  buill 
by  Allgu^;ll<  (ift'-r  tin:  naval  tmttleof  .\ctiuiii  (111  H.  c.).  l^onj; 
a'gplcndid  i  jiffi  r  many  vicisstiuilc!*  it  wan  destroyed  by 
the  Uule«irinii--  lo;(4).  Ii.h  extensive  ruins  are  5  mil>'^  N.  <>f 
Pn  i.  si.  A  lit  r  111!  battle  *ha  fowjrlit  liore  (Oct.  A,  17W) 
bv  (tiO  Friiu  h.  I'n^vesanM.  and  Suliot«-!»  npiinst  T.tKK)  itoldicrs 
of  Ali  I'asha  of  Yanina.  S-o  IVIIairt-'s  /^«  lies  JonimnrK 
iKiuf  la  d(iiH%naiiun  franfniw.  (2)  A  t'lwn  in  HiilKaria  on 
the  Danube  (Bulg.  Sifopoly.  probably  ancient  yiropuli*  <ui 
liilrum,  founded  bv  Trajan  after  the  !*o<'ond  Dacian  war 
(1()6).  Bayczid  I  tli  »  .n  n  ^rrcai  Itatlle  ilKtQ)  over  the 
allied  French,  liiiiiganan«,  an<l  Germans.  Kuro|i<'«ii  hi«- 
Uiriaits  aoaert  that  M/NN) (HUmumm  were  ^laiii.  Pop.  (Ih>4S) 
S.I.W.  K.  A.  tiaosvEMiR. 

Nicfltda.  ni^-k«-see  lia.  or  Lefconia  iinic.  7V.  nu  'dMi   ,  jipi 
tal  of  Cvprii!*  ^'luvc  Mifi:  surnuiinlftl  hy  lugli  walln  rHiMii 
I'v  ihr  ian.t  and  Klill  intact ;  fnmoii!<  for  ilf  vitw*  an<l 

carpeirt  i!<4>u  map  of  EurtitJii,  ref.  t^il;.  Wlwn  cnptnrcil  l>y 
the  ottomAW  (1510)  W,WO  penonawwe  mMBacnil.  I'op. 
12..'5I3.  K.  A.  (J. 

Nicoaia :  town  of  .Sicily ;  40  miles  X.  V\'.  of  ('atania 
map  of  Italy,  ref.  9-F).    U  is  picturesipie  and  venerable  in 
appearance  with  its  medin>val  calhedml  ami  four  churches, 
but  ilH  inhnbitant*  arc  r)'piit4>d  the  must  iUilerale  and  uii- 
civiii/ed  of  the  i^tlnnd.    I'op.  bV4W.  £.  A.O. 

Mieotlne,  or  Nleotta :  See  ToaaccOk 


biuinMs  portion,  aometimea  ealle<)  Praia  Grande,  contain 
few  bnikliDn  of  interest,  but  the  eabnrlM  of  leanihv.  .SV< 
DomllMos,  bio  LoaTeo^o,  etc,  MaatiAvd  for  » long  diatnnce 
•loiig  the  ehom  of  the  bay  and  amonji  the  hilu,  contain 
many  charming  rfmidenom  and  are  taTorite  bolidaj  nai>rt^. 
NictneroT  was  rKiteal*'*!!*  Ix>mli«i4ed  during  the  naval  re- 
»K-llion  of  IWW-IM.    Pop.  over  a«>.(MK».  II.  II  S. 

NIcne'aa,  niEiMi,  de :  n  .SpHui^h  commaDder:  b.  «!  Jia*  ..4i. 
Spain,  about  HB.'*.  He  went  lo  F>pnftola  in  m  ipiincl 
coniiiderabli!  wealth  there^  and  later  was  a^ent  furthe<-i>|- 
oDinta  in  Spain.  For  his  sufaaequent  hiaUHry,  eea  the  arti- 
cle Damix. 

Nicum,  John,  D.K.:  l.uth.  nLti  ■  Iiti.'Miijiii  ;  1>.  in  Wnr- 
lemlKTir.  Jan.  ti,  IN">1  .  iducated  at  .V(<ililiul«  rK  Cojiep-. 
AlK'iii.iH  tj.  Pa.,  and  Ihc  Theolojjical  S.-iiijnitry.  Philtfi'  - 
phttt;  lui  ame  fwi-^lor  Ht  Fp««-kvi!l(«.  Pa.,  1h;6,  Frankford, 
PhillMl- ll'ljiii,  ls:s,  Syiam-  .  I-WO,  Hoi  hcMer.  N.  V.. 

1887.  lii>  t-iiur  tttnkfi  mv  ihnlnyi^-  of  Ihe  Xfw  Yurie  Min- 
iftt^num  (IHSN).  and  a  lniii''lulit«ii  with  u  l  l  tu  ns  of  Wolf's 
Thf  Liither<tn«  in  Atifriru  ilHKl),  He  a  mendier  f«f  the 
An  ■  iir;.n  .S.H'i<-ty  of  Chiircli  lli>t<)ry  Miirl  »  contributor  to 
il.-^  pnnied  prtK-ecdinu's.  lus  well  ii,<  to  The  l.ulhenin  C/iiirrh 
/{i  i  irtr,  Thr  hifif/itnilrnf,  nnd  the  various*  I.ui lierHii  ( 'hurch 
i«it(«-r>.  Dr.  Nicum  iiafal^iu  In-eii  avlivo  in  sicuriin:  uniforni 
1<  ^-i.iiitisc  liction  for  the  Lutheran  churches  in  tiie  .stale  of 
Ni  w  Vt-rk.  H.  K.  Jah>m>. 

Nidana.  ri>"e  iliiii  lui  [Sjin^ikr.,  <-husc.  frmn  %  il<i,  to  bind]: 
..nr  of  111.,  tw.  lvi-  lliik^  of  111!'  I{i|i|iilil«t  i  hilin  of  .  uum'  iind 

i  /T.  i!t  wiiicli  <«iiii1atiiii  IliiiiiKht  oiil  uiiiji  rlhe  Itt-lr  luriiif; 

thi'  third  waliliuf  till'  iiiLrlil  in  wl.icli  In'  h.  canii'  F.iiliu'hl.ind. 
He  »nw  Iliai  hiirmiiir,  t  ii  |in-v  imi-.  »liile  of  i  \ i~l i  tn  i-.  i>f 
t  [)<■  Four  Ni.l.l..  Tnit  li- 1  ;!n  tir-i  rau-e  <T  lifr  «  i'h  i<;I  It^- 
iiiisiTy  iiliii  ><irv.iw.  Ki-'Mii  tlii>  :-:uiiT  t  mmio  ('■m/'tnini- 
/lOKH.  <ir  tlic  ch.ir.'u  li  r  fiirmHi;^  >|iiiiliti'-~  ilvrneil  fri>m  f.ir- 
JIUT  hi  rt  li>  ;  f  V' tilt  tut'"ni  i"ii>  I  t -nit'  ( ''j^.>/"M/'/,srjr  .tt.tt  ;  frt>iii 
(■(tri^i  itiiiMif*- ( 'r,;Y,.../-,  ,r'  i'lirm  lui'l  ■trmt      in'ii\  i<lual 

l^'jriL.fi;  frttin  t  111*  f(tiiif  ihf  .S,  r  1 1,  ii'iii^  'i*  S-  fri'tn  tlii-f 
Citnlni  t;  itnd  from  cuiitm-l  wiiii  liic  iil>_jc('|i<  of  ^-u-^;  (■oiue> 
fkumtioH :  ffoin  seniwlion  comiti  Utttm,  vt  lu»t.  which  in 


tumbrin^  AUachmi  ut.  ..r  clinKing  to  the  objecl  of  detsire 
(life):  from  this  cijui^mv  to  life  comes  ('oHtiHuit;/  of  Be- 
romimff.  Thia  lea«I«  to  Btrih  in  one  of  the  six  tt.iri  r.\. 
and  with  birth  oome  HietntM,  Ih'^ojtr.  and  DtalU.  Hui 
if  Ignonmoe,  the  first  cause,  be  removed  by  the  conii>lete  ex- 
tinction of  deriie,  each  link  will  in  turn  be  removi..l.  re. 
birth  vSl  be  avoided,  nrrow  and  mllerinc  will  omne  to  an 
endf  and  Nirrina  wiU  be  attained.  See  llonjer-WiUianis» 
B^dhim  (London  and  New  York.  18811):  Oklenbera'* 
BwAMa  (trana.  by  Hoejr.  London.  1888);  Alabaster's  WM 
0/  fA«  Lim  (Loodoo,  1871) ;  and  the  other  wotka  nantwiioil 
under  the  article  BimDanM.  S.  tauxr. 

Nlebeluniren :  S<'e  NiBKU  MiEsuED. 

Niebnbr.  neelHNir.  IUrtiiold  Oeoro:  historian  anl 

5tate»rnan;  b.  at  < °o|Mtnlia^ei).  Denmark.  Aug.  Sf,  li^t: 


.studied  law  and  phili>!<ophy  ai  Kiel  and  GMtingeo;  waBa]K 
pr>inte<l  ])rivnte  <ut>retHry  to  Count  Schlmmellnann.  Dtnin 
Mini-'ter  of  Finance,  in  1796.  and  next  v<«r  SCCrHary  to  the 
roynl  library  in  ('o|«»'nhacen :  visited  Kn^land  in  17?1«.  srni 
entered  the  civil  jM-rvice  of  the  Danii^h  Government  in  17W; 
but  hift  enthmiaain  fi  i  l  .ngland  and  hatrtnl  to  Xapdfon 
Minde  it  very  uniilcHsnnt  for  him  in  l'oiM>nlia^n,  and  io 
!8<)«  he  n-iiioved  to  Bi'riin.  when'  from  this  rear  till  18W 
he  held  variou!"  offlc-es  in  the  financinl  de|iArtnient  of  the 
Pni>»ian  Goveriiinenl.  He  soon  fi'li  out.  flrst  with  Steie. 
then  with  Hanlentwrtf.  and  tluHliy  nuipie^l.  ,Apf»t;ntt>(! 
hisloriojfraphcr  to  the  Kinpof  Prussia,  he  delivered  in  l**!!"- 
1 1  a  course  of  Irclurea  im  the  history  of  Home  nt  the  jicwlv 
t-^t^dtliahed  Univenily  of  Berlin,  ntid  in  this  s]>hen<  his  hnli- 
iant  geniiu  and  immense  learning  at  once  found  thnr 
pmri^r  applicHtion.  From  It'sltJ  t.>  !><•.►■>  he  rx-sideil  in  KtniK' 
as  Prussian  ambassador  to  Ihe  pnital  court. thougii  in  nalitj 
wholly  cxTupied  by  s«'ientiflc  stu<ii<"s:  ami  in  the  latter  Tier 
he  reinov<ti|  t»i  Bonn  as  prof<'ssor  at  the  university.  ITereke 
dcVeloj»t,|  D  j;n-(it  literary  aclivity ;  fouiid<Ml  (be  'l{hnni»ckn 
Muwum  (l><".'7).  sujHtrititeiided  Ihe  new  edit  ii>n  of  I  he  l 'i>>r]p«< 
Srn/tlitnitH  HixturM  H^mniitur,  aiul  <-oiitinue<l  hii»  e«at 
work.  the7^5m*.tif A/t  (ifMchirlift.  I'ndertlie  violent  iiiipn-^?iijii 
which  the  French  Hevolution  of  ISlKlinade  on  him.  he  hr-tkf 
down  nieiitally  and  physically,  and  dieil  Jan.  *i.  IX!!.  Hi- 
Jtoniiirhr  (ii-iwhirhft  t'-i  vols..  l'<ll-:}'2>  is.  s«'  far  as  it  P'J'r*— 
namely,  to  the  flrsi  Punic  war — a  complete  r<H<<n-.tru<  tlt'i: 
of  the  history  of  Home.  The  entire  narrative  of  the  f.icriti- 
inj:  of  Home,  nn<l  the  s)itt--i  tjU.  nl  repil  |M>ri<Ml.  all  of  wtmh 
lunl  up  to  Niebuhr's  linn  lu  t  ii  ;i.-i'cptei|  as  Hiitheiit  ic  hi-'t' r). 
he  di^ariled.  after  a  thorough  critical  nimlysis,  as  pun'ly  It-;- 
eiidary.  .Sitnie  of  his  hy|iothes«-s  have  lN-<tn  n-joi'icil.  su<  h 
as  that  of  *hf  fpiial  source  of  the  early  Homflii  !tc'!i' >; 
others  hH-ti  l  i  t  11  !iio<lifie<l,  such  as  that  of  the  t  i  ii.  iti  if  thf 
')frh.f.  !<u(  ilif  tuiidanii'ntal  dislinclion  U'tween  iu-.tury «i5d 
:.  iii|.  ini'l  ilif  ii.cthofis  4tmploycd  in  distinpiisliinp  them. 
niH  J,' ir'i't'il  II  ni'»  <>]H)ch  in  the  study  of  history,  and  lui 
«  t  ,h,i,i-;iil  lilt  n  ith  HI  into  the  corrcl.il  it  n  1 .1-1  «  till  1  he  variinl' 
1  .t  lilt  111-  tif  win,  Il  ,1  VI.,  in  I  orrani-in  1*  (-(.uiif  i^^i.  a-;  w(tlJ  itj 
iii:-.|i  nii;  ).ii«ii'  nf  iinui,-!  iinl  n -n  'tUtli  vvliii  'i  fr-m  » 
f<-\\  -Muif  v  n  innnni-  lif  r'f  u. -1  nii  ti  d  t lie  whole  orjp«ni.sn.. 
will  iilwav-  Iwiir  wiiin— .  Ill  liis  eminent  f^nius.  Othrr 
witrk-  an  :  h'''ii>-  hi.^l'irisrkf  uiid  philitlogiitchr  Sfhrtftrn 
vi.N,,  isjs  :  I ..  :l>i  i>  ,*  iiri  Homnn  Ili»lory      vol;*.,  IKl^^r. 

nt  //i--<fttn/  Hi  vol.s„  IWli;  etiition  f 
Frtiitio  (tS16).  S>e  Susjiiiha  \\'itikworth,  J,ifr  and  I^tUn 
of  h.  a.  Sirhuhr  {A  vi  Iv.  L  .inl.  ii.  1H.VJ);  \.  KySeMWhaph, 

hiirthi)l<l  t;.uni  s,i},i,)n  ii;..t!m.  isv(')i:  Kuidaa,  Ottek,itr 

eliiim.  I'hiloi.  iH  Iteutaehlaml,  pp.  t»47-t>ti;l. 

Kovisftl  by  .'Vlfreo  Gi  dejia.v. 
NIebnhr,  Karstks:  traveler;  b.  at  Lndinpwortli,  in  ibf 
Hanoverian  district  of  IIa<leln,  Mar.  17,  1733;  .stu'ii«l 
inatheiDHlics  at  Gotlin^en:  U'caine  lieutenant-engineer  in 
the  l»»iiish  S4trvice  in  iTfiO,  and  in  the  followini;  vear  »•» 
scut  ns  iiiHlheinatician  lo  an  ex|H'dition  to  Arabia,  Per^in. 
ami  till'  iieiirhboriii^  counlries  for  the  pur})  >se  of  ohtaiiiinik 
iiiforiiiutioii  licurine  on  New  Testament  hist<iry  and  j;coj:n- 
|<liv.  Tlioiij;h  all  Ids  companions  in  the  e\peditit>n  jier- 
ishetl  Nicbulir  continue*!  his  travels  for  several  yeiirs,  «ini 
till  iiis  return  to  iH'ninark  applieil  himself  to  the  preparn- 
lii»ii  iif  Ii  vitlualile  work  on  .\nibia.  Brtthrrihung  nm  Ant- 
f/i'ii  ir>i|K-nliHten.  177*2).  He  als<i  published  RtiKfKfxrhm- 
hiniti  II. /I  Arnliirii  iind  iiudern  uiii!ir';^nilr)i  Iji'mdirn  \ 
TN>  ami  lirinfii  diirrh  Si/rini  tnni  l'iil<'!.^!  i  nn  (lK{7l.  ami 
ftliti "I  llie  jiHpers  of  Forskal,  the  m.;  unili-s,  who  liied  on  thf 
j  iiirtK  V  ■  /irsenplionf*  imimaliuKt  iTT  ^and  Fhtrn  ^-Eg^p- 
hitrvArulnca  (177tlL  D.  at  Meldorf,  Uutateio.  Apr.  ^ 
I»I5. 
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Nlel,  la'e-*!',  Adolphk:  marshiii  of  KrHiKc:  b.  at  Mum, 
Haute^aronne,  Prance,  Oct.  4,  l(j02:  was  eihii  atcd  at  the 
Ecolc  Polyteehnique  of  Paris  and  the  Military  Aciulcuiy  i.f 
Metz;  distingtiished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  Con- 
Btantine  1836,  and  was  suiuW  rotnmanacr  of  the  cngiDc«ring 
corps  in  Algeria :  took  |»art  in  the  t  xpcditifin  afrnitr't  Romp 
in  1849;  conducted  the  aieco  of  Bi>tiuiisuiiil  in  is.").},  ami 
planned  the  tijit-rations  which  led  to  the  fail  of  .Seha.sW[n  .l : 
Qistiiij:uishril  hiiii^.'lf  111  the  Italian  campaign  of  lt«59.  wn-i 
made  a  marshal  of  Franoo  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and 
Minister  ol  War  In  18CT.   D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  13,  1869. 

Ntel'lo-work  :  ornamental  work  in  which  platua  of  metal 
wn»  engraved  with  ornamental  figures,  tlw  lines  of  which  are 
then  filled  with  a  black  alloy  and  the  whole  burmsiu  .1.  Th.- 
art  is  practiced  in  Russia,  and  to  a  certain  fxti'iit  by  tin-  ' 
silversmiths  of  Western  Buiope  and  the  U.  S.  Soim  lii  the 
earliest  an<l  best  niellos  an  Brsantine ;  the  most  celebrateii 
ue  Italian  of  the  Cinqne-oento  period,  and  printing  from 
engrHv«d  plates  is  thought  to  turn  ori^natodm  niello- work 
of  that  time.  R. S. 

Nlemcewlcz,  nyem-t«ev  ich,  JuliaX  UaSTlt :  poet ;  b.  at 
Skoki.  Poland,  Peo.  14, 17S7;  received  a  military  education, 
but  left  the  service  in  17^.  and  entered  Into  Polish  (lolitico 
as  a  deputy  from  Lithuania:  fought  in  1794  at  the  side  of 
Ko£ciuszko;  was  carried,  togi^t her  with  him,  as  a  prisoner  to 
Petersburg,  and  later  a<'corapatiied  hiin  to  U»e  U.  S.  He 
retumeil  to  Poland  in  1807,  and  plared  a  conspicuous  part 
in  politics  there  till  18^10.  Shortly  attw  Uw  foil  of  Warsaw 
he  went  to  Paris  (188:1),  whei«  he  raeided  till  Us  death,  May 
21, 1841.  In  Polish  literatan  he  banme  very  celebrated  as 
the  author  of  elegies,  e.  g.  DumoHia  w  Vnjfnowu  and  Moje 
fneMianjf^  and  of  the  roemoraUe  biatorical  aoqga  ^qneuiy 
JMrnieau  (Wataaw,  1816-18-19)i  Be  nlao  wroCa  dnmas, 
fitwrii  podm  CTha  HeBMR«r''>  RatttnQ^  Kaeimiin  wittki, 
Samoluit  Dttonk  na gotciXe»;  and  fonanoes,  DmJ  Sieeie- 
rhawia  (181SK  Lt^  i  ^Sljara  (18S1),  JtM  t  Ttfzifna  (8  vols., 
Wataaw,  1888).  Two  Tolumea  of  hia  Jfemmf*  were  published 
at  Posen,  1871.  Revised  by  J.  J.  KkAl. 

Nie'meB  :  river  of  Pnissia  and  West  Russia.  It  rises  a 
few  miles  S.  of  the  oitv  of  Minsk,  becomes  navigable  at 
(troilno,  and  divides  at  Win^  into  the  Russ  and  the  (iilge, 
Utth  of  which  fall  into  the  Kurisches-IIaff.  It  is  500  miles 
long,  and  is  of  considerable  commercial  consequence. 

Niemeyer,  August  IIkrman!<  :  See  the  Appendix. 

Niepce,  nee-eps',  JosKrn  Nit^phobe  :  one  of  thf  inventors 
of  photography;  b.at  Chilians  >urSii.>ne,Franc«.  Mur.  7. 1765: 
entered  the  army  1792,  and  -Jiw  ncf.ve  service  iii  huly  ; 
administrator  of  the  district  if  Nn  .»  1795-1801.  In  i  lie  Iwt- 
ter  year  he  returrtpd  tn  rhAliins.  un'l  devotm!  liiiiiM'lf  t<i  rr- 
j-enrchrs  iti  rlii-iiiislry  Mii'l  I  i!  h(tLrni|ihv.  In  ISlii  li'^  <'(>nc(M\ cil 
the  idea  of  olitiiinini:  ^lin-i'ii'I urr-,  and  ufl^Twuni  id  con- 
junction with  DAiii  KRia,  17.  lir  iin,.  n!<  (i  >.  \,  ral  of  the 
earlier  proeesx-s  um  iI  in  VunHHHiAenY  (q.  r,  1.  1».  ,1  uly  5, 1833. 
— His  ncfilu-w.  Ci.At  nK  Marik  Fraxvois  N'ii.i'i  k  he  Saivt- 
Victor  t !  "^J")  70 1,  altu  a  soldier,  wrote  Traite  Pratique  (1856) 
on  photo^fHl'tiy.  itnd  Rteharmaa  Fhotoffraphiques  (1855). 

Nlero,  nt*-a  v5,  IPi^UTo:  poet  and  novelist ;  b.  at  Pa'liifi, 
Italy,  Nov.  30,  1832.  lie  studied  philosophv  and  historv  at 
the  university  in  his  native  place,  but  whife  still  a  student 
became  nnlently  interestefl  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
then  K»)injj  on.  He  joinwl  Garibaldi  as  a  voluntepr.  and 
aooom(Minied  him  as  an  offlcer  on  his  Si«'il)Hn  expedition. 
On  his  return,  in  Mar..  1H61,  ho  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
ataamcr  Brcole,  near  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  He  had  published 
aererai  stories  -^howitii:  frreat  talents:  Jl  eonfe  ptforajo, 
Angdodi  bonf-},  iirnt  Kt  avMnture  del  Barone  di  XiroKtro. 
Stin  more  interesting,  howev«r,  is  his  posthumous  Confto- 
nioni  di  un  oHvofftnarut  (2  voIa,  Florence,  1867) — a  kin«l 
of  historical  romance,  {riving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1775  down  to  1858,  and  fall  of  episodes  drawn  with  a 
moat  skillful  hand.  His  verses  have  wen  piibliHhe<I  under 
tha  title  Anmm  di  Ifpdii^  Niim  (Florence, 

A.  K.  Marsh. 

Nidvre,  nee  o\T  :  central  depart inent  of  Prance;  situated 
along  the  Lioire  and  its  two  affluents,  the  AUier  and  Nicvre, 
and  the  Tonne,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine.  Area. '2,6:{2  sq. 
miles.  It  is  niountainoas,  and  not  very  fertile.  Wine  is 
aXtC'nsivelv  pnxluoid,  bttt  wheal  is  nr>t  rais4>d  in  sutTicienl 
quantity  for  home  OOammption.  Timbtrnnd  minerals  nw 
WHindaot*  Iron,  0aa1» copper  lead,  tuid  >)tver  are  mined, 
and  that*  airs  nwrble  qnarries  and  manufactures  of  glass 
and  potteiy.  Pop.  (1890)  SSSJBM.  Ckpital,  Nevefa, 


Niger:  tdi'  tliird  largest  river  in  Africa,  in  respeet  of  its 
Ipncrtti  an<l  tlui  si/f  (if  its  liasin.  It  drains  an  ajpea  of  about 
l.lTiO.tXJ*!  s<i.  mile--.  It  i.-.  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
little  river*,  in  about  8  20'  N.  lat.  and  10"^  W.  Ion,,  and  is 
known  to  most  of  the  natives  in  its  upfwr  course  as  the 
Inliha  and  in  its  middle  and  lower  courses  as  the  Quorra. 
It  is  2. '(00  miles  long,  and  is  notable  by  two  facts:  (1)  Its 
tlfltii,  which  hppin«  100  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  largest  in 
Afriiii.  ttic  Miiiuths  of  outermost  branches  being  200 
mill's  upHrl,  tile  wholi'  iiirhulinfr  Tl.'^W  !«|.  miles  of  low 
allu\i(iJ  [iliiiii  c-ovfred  witli  fnrrst  iiini  jungle.  (2)  Tha 
Niger  is  the  only  timt  in  Afnia  whi<h  tit^rils  nninter- 
rupted  steam  navigation  l«  t«n  ii  th,'  si'h  ami  tlu' liinri  of 
thp  continent.  On  this  route.  liowevtT.  \\w  Nip-r  is  followed 
only  Ks  fur  a-  the  routUi.iuM-  wirti  lis  ^TPalfsl  iriliulHrv",  the 
Ilt'nuM,  on  wh:<-h  liu'lil-iirHUghl  .<»tettnicrs  joiirnry  as  far  as 
Vola  in  AilHiiiiiwa.  Rising  among  mountains,  the  Niger 
(lows  sIu;.;j;iH|ily  X.  r.i  tln'  I'dge  of  tlu'  SUjara.  ami  theti.  ne- 
scrihiuiT  a  trrral  lirnii.  it  tlovts  S_  K.  inid  S.  to  the  Ciiilf  of 
(lUiiica,  lis  r  iiiirsc  running'  m  arly  all  tin-  way  tliroii>,'h  an 
undulating  plain,  'i'lu'  I'rcnch  havi'  iiavijjairi'l  ttic  river  in 
light-drauglit  j;iiii1kmiIs  from  Baininakn,  on  tin'  uti['>'r  Nitri'f, 
to  the  port  of 'riniiiLikl u.  .Vsreiuliii^'  from  llir  s.-h.  rock  oit- 
structions  stop  navigation  at  Kabtia.  The  main  channel 
through  the  center  of  the  delta  ia  known  as  the  Nun  river. 

('.  ('.  Adams. 

Niger  Territories:  the  region  in  Northwest  Africa  gov- 
erned by  the  Royal  Niger  Coin  pan  y  under  a  charter  granted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1886.  The  company,  through  their 
agent.s,  made  treaties  with  about  300  native  stales  and  trilKss. 
and  the  region  embraces  about  500,000  sg.  miles,  including 
the  Nip-r  delta,  but  most  of  it  E.  of  the  Niger,  and  lietween 
the  Sahara  and  the  Henue  river.  Their  autnoritv  over  in<ist 
of  this  territory  is  merely  nominal,  and  they  nave  (1894) 
apparently  no  influence  whHievcr  over  the  great  states  of 
SoKoto  and  Bomii.  The  capital  is  Asalw,  above  the  Nicrcr 
delta,  where  public  buildings,  including  a  jirisim  anil  hos- 
pitals, have  been  erwtrtl.  The  head  station  of  the  military 
for  i'  IS  ai  I»koja.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Benue 
rivrrs.  Trailp  is  makintr  frnidual  but  encouraging  progress, 
anil  iin*  Intr  aiirmiili  V  Jo  mai  l',  i'400,000.  A  ciiiilicit  in  Loli- 
<lon  governs  the  territories.  The  iinpurtation  of  spirisuou.* 
lii|Uon  is  prohibited  in  nineteen-twentleths  of  the  ,1  ivu. 

C.  V.  AUAMS. 

Night-bllndneas:  See  BLi.Nt>XF.s8. 

Night-hawk  :  a  name  applie*!  in  North  America  to  birds 
of  the  genus  Vhordtileit.  U'loiiging  to  the  family  Cnpriniul- 
gidft,  or  goatsuckers.  They  arc  sometimes  confouncled  with 
the  whip-poor-will,  from  which  they  may  Ik;  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  forked  tails  and  n'lwpnce  of  brislli-s  aliotit 

the  mouth.    The  beak  is  small,  f^iii  f  mouth  wide.  Winers 

verv  long.  The  plumage  is  nir>ttlp(l  with  black,  white,  gray, 
and  tawny,  and  t  here  is  a  conspii-uous  white  jwlch  on  the 
wing.  The  common  sjiecies,  ChordrHtK  virgininnus,  is 
abundant  in  Eastern  North  .Vmeriea,  and  there  are  two  sub- 
snecies,  one  in  Florida  and  one  in  the  Southwest:.  The 
Texan  night-hawk  (C.  lexensi»),  found  also  m  tlir  s  uthwest, 
i«  ptnaller  and  lijrhter  colored.  The  eggs  are  laiil  upon  the 
Imrc  pn>\imi,  witliont  a  nest.  The  binls  are  well  known  Ky 
their  sharp  cry  ami  the  Imid  Imominp  smnid  pro<luci  <l  at 
twilight  by  the  rnpiii  rn^h  tlirnii^'li  the  air.  N  ii;hl -hawks 
devour  enormous  quoutilies  of  iu«ects,  over  600  having  been 
found  in  one  bird.  V,  A,  Lvgas. 

Night-heron :  a  ivfpular  name  for  several  speeies  of 
herons  belonging;  to  the  genus  Xt/cfieoraj:,  distinguished 
fnmi  other  herons  by  stouter  bills  and  shorter  legs  atsil 
necks.  The  most  common  species  is  Xyetieorajr  nyeticn u.i , 
which  is  found  in  both  Europe  and  North  America,  although 
the  American  bird  is  accorded  the  rank  of  a  sub-siM'cit  s. 
X.  n.  lueviu*.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  when  a<lull 
of  a  light  ashy  color,  top  of  heail,  scHpiilars,  and  interscapu- 
lars dark  glossy  green.  There  are  two  long,  slender  white 
plumes  hanging  fnmi  the  head.  This  bird,  locally  known  as 
t|ua  or  <juawk  fnmi  it.«  cry,  brei^ls  in  cokoiies.  nesting  in 
high  troes  in  swampy  localities.  Xyclicorajr  riolnreim  of 
the  Southern  L'.  .S.  is  a  rarer  and  somewhat  handsomer  bird. 

F.  A.  hi  (  AS. 

Nightingale  [O.  Eng.  nihtrgnle:  niht,  night + 
sing] :  Dauiia*  luneitiia,  a  small  and  iricoiispiciious  nn  i'  ii.  v 
of  the  family  4S'w/i'rrf//p.  famed  for  its  soiig,  whirli  is  heard 
not  fiTilr  at  t'liglit.  but  duritig  the  day  >ls  well.    The  night* 
I  ingale  is  alKHit  the  aize  of  a  bluehird.'and  is  reddish  brown 
]  ab«n'i>,  grayish  white  below.  It  is  common  throughout  a 
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Ct  |)«rt  of  Euro|ie,  rmnges  pjist  inlo  Ppraia,  ami  (x>curs  in 
luTii  Afrio*.  It  mlm  visil.s  KiiKlaixl.  |i«rtifularlv  tho 
eastern  and  wuthern  (•ouutic<<,  wht-n-  its  x'lig  inuj  l>o  fioanl 
from  the  middle  uf  April  U>  the  middle  of  Juno.    The  I'er- 


Tbe  nlKhtlnK*)**  </><iuii<i«  luMrinia) 


aian  night inpile  {Daulia*  hnfizi)  in  Mid  tn  hr  the  inilbul  of 
the  p<><>t!4,  but  that  nauu-  i>  now  p'iDTally  ai>|ilied  to  birds 
of  the  genus  Pt/monolu»,  incnilM-m  of  anothpr  family,  the 
Ixida.  The  nightingale  fe<'di»  |trin<'i|>allv  iijMin  we)rni!«  »n<l 
inwft  larva*.  The  nightingale  of  the  ijusX  Indies  ii«  the 
Kittnrinria  mntrura,  a  bird  nwnibling  the  true  nightin- 
gale. It  lings  \ty  night  or  in  a  darken<-il  i-nge.  and  iti*  »ong  is 
regarded  ei|iial  to  that  of  the  true  nightingnle.  F.  A.  L. 
Nirhtlngalp.  Ai  oiroTUs  F. :  .See  the  Ap[>endix. 

Nightingale,  Fuirexi  k  :  l>.  at  FlonMifo.  Italv.  in  .May, 
182:},  of  wealthy  Knglisli  jiaretils.  I'nmipteil  by  philan- 
thrc>|Mc  instincts.  »he  early  turned  her  attention  to  the  re- 
lief of  hunmnity,  and  !<tiiilie<l  Mv.ttetns  of  nuniing  and  hos- 
pital inanaiteineTit  iiniler  the  Sis'len*  of  Charity  in  Pari-*  and 
cubst-tjuently  al  the  Kai-H-rswerlh  institution  on  the  Uhine. 
Ihiring  the  Criniean  war  she  was  ni-nt  liy  the  Hrili-ili  war 
department,  at  the  liea<l  of  a  l>aii<l  of  sei«>i  t  nursi  s,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufTeriujr>  of  the  sick  ami  woundeii  at  Coii- 
!<tantinot>le.  and  in  this  |M>Mlion  displaved  inarvi-lous  en- 
ergy and  ability  ;  and  the  testimonial  of  I'.VI.IHX)  subseriUsi 
for  her  by  a  graleftd  public  she  devotisl  to  the  founding  of 
a  traiiiing-H-hool  for  nurses,  llor  chief  writings  an*  Sotrs 
on  HnspilnU  <1H.V.():  SoteA  oh  .\unini</  (ISKih;  On  l/ir 
Snnilitry  Stair  iif  the  Army  in  Iniliu'  {\X*Ui) ;  Xnlm  »/« 
Lijintt-in  Innlilufionn  (l><7|);  l^if^  „r  Jhtttit  in  Imiin 
(187:J),  et<'.  Koviseil  by  S.  T.  Abmstkonu. 

Night-Jar:  See  (}oATsr<  kkk. 

NIglittnarp  [niiihl  +  mnrr  <  <>.  Knsr.  mara.  incubus,  bad 
dream  ;  •>.  11.  (ienn.  munt  •  Mud.  (Jcrm.  muhr.  gh<wt. 
nighlnmre]:  a  terrifh.'  dn 

fHhnx.  MurrtthnK)  in  which  then- appears  to  Ih>  a  ilis4»>;r»s-ali|e 
object,  as  a  |HTson.  animal,  or  goblin,  present  and  often 
u|Mm  the  breast  <if  the  s|ee|«>r.  ae<  oinp«nied  by  the  inaliility 
to  crv  out.  move,  or  call  for  help.  .Sorm.  'pnlients  Imve 
iner»-ly  a  scum-  of  terror,  oppression,  ami  iiiabiliiv  to  call, 
without  any  dream.  Il  is  ofieri  a-M-ribabk'  t<i  heart  dis<'a^«4' 
or  asthma,  more  fre<menlly  to  obstruction  in  the  c  irculation 
<'hiis.m1  by  tlie  pn-*siire  of  f.iml  or  fliitulem  y  in  the  alinien- 
larv  canal,  i  sp«4  ially  when  the  sleeptT  lie*'  u|H>n  liii.  bwk 
and  the  weight  of  the  overloa<led  viscera  falls  nj>on  the 
aorta.  .Many  of  the  symptoms  of  nightmare  mav  o<rur  to 
nervou*  and  anxious  imtients  in  a  half-wakeful  stale  ju-t 
after  i;oiii^'  in  l>cd.  The  carefid  volunlarv  «ii«pen«ion  of 
theelTiirt  to  think  la  s!ispcn»ion  often  dilln  ull  tu  jwconi- 
plish)  will  usually  pri'veni  lhe><-  attin  ks.  which  seem  to  Ix- 
dm'  to  the  fterrorniatK-e  of  the  function  of  thinking  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  blrnwl  to  the  brain  is  (iettcient. 
The  ancients  Iwlievcd  tliiii  devils  jitnl  wilclii's  Were  present 
during  an  attack  of  niirliimare.  They  alllrmed  that  the 
evil  spirits  whir  h  i>la<tsl  ilicmsi  lves  up.'.n  the  patient  were 
males,  called  while  femulc  spirits  and  witches,  j«»r- 

eubi,  were  thought  to  lie  lieneaih  ibc  slccjiini;  "ullerer. 


NigrhtHliadr  Family  :  the  Solannrnr,  a  group  of  pimo 
jM'talous  dii'otyhslofis.  numbering  \,TM)  sj»-<'ies.  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  warm  climate?..  They  are  ni-arly  all  herbn  or 
small  shrubs,  a  few  imlv  Iming  tm-s ;  their  flowers  an-  regular, 
with  a  siiiierior  two-cclle«|  ovary,  an<l  numerous  ovnl<-s.  The 
potato  ySittiinutn  luhrromm].  tomato  i  Li/rofxtrtieum  fjtru- 
fea/tirn),  aiiil  toluwco  |  .ViVo/iVin/i  ^i^rurn )  are  memliers  of 
this  family,  as  are  als4i  the  spe<-ies  of  I'rtunia.  iMura.  <>«■ 
Irum.  Lyctum,  etc,  many  of  which  are  familiar  ornamental 
plantM.  CiiAKtes  E.  Br-hket. 

Nlgid'iaa  Fig'iilait.  Prnui's:  I.Atin  grammanan:  pne- 
tor  ."»M  B.  <•.  As  a  follower  of  I'omjM'y  iMtnishtsI  by  ( "a^sar,  he 
died  in  exile  4<'>  b.  <'.  Next  to  Varro  the  wv-l  leam«>d  man 
of  his  time,  he  treated  not  only  grammar,  but  also  subject* 
conneclisl  with  natural  soieiwe  ami  ndigion.  .S,>e  A. 
IxMla.  /'.  yiguiii  Fiyuli  optnim  rrliquict  iVienna,  l*fib. 

NlbilisDI  [from  Lat.  niAiV.  nothing]:  a  philonophy  of 
universal  lu-gation  :  a  nickname  given  to  the  teneta  of  th<- 
extreme  s<>ction  of  Russian  revolutionist*  and  reb»ds  agaitu^t 
the  c/.ar's  authority,  who  are  erroneously  supjiosed  to  be 
partisans  of  univenCal  destruction,  without  havnig  any  posi- 
tive constructive  element  in  their  nrograinine. 

Origin  of  Ihr  Snme. — The  term  Nihilism  was  invented  liy 
the  great  Itussian  iioveli.st  Ivan  Turgenev.  and  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  his  novel  Falhern  and  ('hilrirrn.  It  L» 
useil  as  a  nickname  of  the  hero  Bazaroff.  who  ini|M-rsonate> 
an  intelli^i'tual  movement  which  came  into  existence  durine 
the  c|MK-h  «>f  the  enianci|)ation  of  the  serfs  (l'*6I  i.  and  which 
since  the  ap|H-arance  of  Turgenev's  novel  has  a<.'tually  tieeii 
known  in  Russia  under  the  name  of  Nihilism. 

Primitive  an<l  genuine  Nihilism  was  a  school  of  philosoph- 
'  ical  and  ethical  individualism  which  flourished  in  RxLtiit 
lielween  1H.V)  and  IW),  anil  is  now  entindy  extinct.  Il  w»» 
ihe  first  manifestation  of  the  awakening  of  the  feeling  of 
inde|H'nden(v  in  the  masses  of  tslucattsl  Russians.  It  had 
no  |Militical  asiMS'ts,  however,  and  was  by  its  very  natuiv 
opij<Me<l  to  |M»litical  action.  It  nroclaimed  man's  alwoiutc 
iniieixMidence  of  all  claims  whicn  the  fainilv,  society,  tb* 
slate.  Iiatl  u(H>n  him.  Il  was  a  vehement  and  iiii|iassionf<i 
pmtest  of  the  individual  man  against  the  suhjugat h>n  which 
was  imiM>s«"d  uiH>n  him  by  ancient  Innlitions  m  the  name  of 
the  family  and  the  community.  These  earlv  Nihilists  <li<l 
not  deny  everything,  f<>r  they  l»eliev««d  firmly,  fanatically, 
in  M'ieniv  an<l  in  the  p<iwer  of  the  individual  mind:  Ixii 
they  r«"fus«sl  to  Im>w  to  any  other  authority.  an<l  deprecattrl 
all  that  wits  based  u|ion  emotions,  fancy,  sup|MKie<l  reve- 
lation. .S>melhing  similar  took  place  in  (ierniany  in  thr 
so-called  Sturm  mid  /iriing  [leriod,  ami  for  similar  reasons. 
With  all  its  grotesijue  exaggerations  this  early  Nihilism  wa» 
a  grand  and  useful  movement  in  a  country  where  the  indi- 
vidual had  U-en  cnished  and  downtnHlden  for  generations. 
The  ns'oguilion  of  the  rights  of  women  and  <)f  children  in 
intMliTn  Russia  is  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  earlv  Nihili<r. 
They  pavi^il  the  way  for  the  modern  militant  Nihilism,  is 
whii-h  the  idea  of  individual  inde|icndcnce  has  m-eivtsi  • 
broad  |K>litical  and  s«x-ial  concept itm  ;  but  this  social  feel- 
ing came  from  quite  a  different  source. 

Tfif  (trigin  of  the  Mothrn  PnlitirnI  .Voremetif. — Political 
aspirations  manifi'sted  themselves  with  (he  Ru.s.Man  peoplr 
at  a  very  early  date,  almost  as  soon  as  Western  Europe  spt 
them  a  giNMi  example.  The  Na|H>le4>nic  wars  residting  in 
the  invasion  of  Frami-  and  the  temporary  iMvupation  of  her 
provinces  by  Ihe  Russian  and  lierman  armio  brought  t 
(.«>nsiderable  section  of  the  bi^st  Russian  iriHijis  into  c-oiitan 
with  the  French,  fn^sh  from  their  great  Revolution.  The 
n-sult  was  a  |sditical  fermentation  among  the  officers  ami 
even  soMiers  of  the  im)>erial  guard  whii-h,  leti  years  later 
(iVr.  14.  1H25 1,  brought  alx^'Ul  the  famous  I>ecembris|  insur- 
rection, which  for  a  moment  imiH-rihsl  the  thnme  of  thf 
F.miwror  Nicholas.  This  instirn'<'tion,  which  had  for  its  aain 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  establishment  of  a  fnv 
constitution  in  Russia,  and  which  was  led  and  supported  by 
men  of  the  highest  [M>sition  in  the  country,  opened  Ihe  long 
struggle  for  freeilotn  which  has  been  going  on  in  Russia 
The  revolt  was  put  down,  six  of  its  lea«leri«  perished  on  thi- 
M'alT<d"l,  125  were  sent  to  the  Sil>erian  mines,  and  all  sym- 
pathi/.ers  and  B<"complici>s  wen'  treated  with  extreme  sever- 
ity :  but  the  Irailitions  of  tiiis  first  liU-nil  movement  couM 
not  be  extirpated,  anil  in  the  next  generation  then*  aniw  in 
Russia  a  great  writer  and  patriot,  .Mexander  Hcrtien  (see 
Mertzkx.  .Ai.exanoer).  who,  having  voluntarilv  ex|)alriate«i 
hims<-lf  in  onler  lietler  to  serve  the  cau«e  of  tliwian  free- 
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doB,  settled  in  London  and  than  itarMl  Idi  Cudmu  SXUiM 
(AUrm  Iklij.  H  p«riodi(»l  vUdi  kad  u  aoofumit  ioihMaee 
mRvniik  M«raover,lMtiHnided*frMpijntin0-«IBoc^wlijcb 
did  for  Rmm  what  the  tn»  pnaasw  of  SwitMrUnd  aiid  tlw 
KatberlMldB  did  for  Pnnoe  in  the  time  of  VoUain  and 
IHdMOU  Tha  kadiziir  pointa  of  the  prognuniaa  of  Hertacd 
and  tha  damocnta  of  nia  tine  wen  tliow  of  the  Decern^ 
briatai  namely,  free  oonttitutional  goTemmcnt  for  the  ooon- 
tcy  and  the  einancjp»tion  of  the  serfs.  Owing  to  bnter 
knowledge  <rf  the  agmrian  ftrran^menta  and  of  the  as]iira- 
tiona  of  the  f>eaa«ntrjr,  Ui<>y  IskI  pr(i|M>r  stress  upon  the 
«tpirian  qucKtiun,  advocatinc  the  etnanc-ipation  of  the  serfs 
with  laiiil  fudowment,  and  they  had  the  satiafluBtkm  of  see- 
ing that  their  plan,  although  mutilated,  was  accepted  in 
prinoiplo  by  the  Govommont  in 

DrmuformalioH  of  the  Indiiuduaitstic  Xihiligtn  info  a 
Political  and  Social  Movtmenl. — With  the  miijoriiy  of  the 
e(Iucate<l  cI&sm^s  asitirntions  for  lilifrty  found  thdr  ^atisfai^-- 
tioii  in  the  indiviilualistic  reticllion  described  above.  The 
years  1860-64  mark  the  fullest  <liiminion  of  this  «sch(K)l, 
which  found  its  prophet  in  Dmitry  Piatirev,  an  enwayist  himI 
literary  critii-  of  the  Huiutkoi  Slow  (Russian  Woni).  tlur  or- 
ptn  «if  this  individualisti(5  Nihilism  ;  but  even  at  this  period 
tli>  n<  wan  ill  the  inoveiucnt  an  undercurrent  making  in  an- 
other  direction.  It  may  be  called  social  Nihilism  as  oit- 
posed  to  the  individualistic,  and  was  reprtssented  in  1860 
by  Nicholas  Tchemjnbevaky,  the  publicist,  journalist,  eiotio- 
mi»t,  and  novelist.  He  Was  a  socialist  and  the  father  of  the 
Kussian  revolutionary  movement.  He  preached  the  all«^>- 
lule  ilevotion  of  the  individual  to  the  can.se  of  his  country, 
but  he  gate  the  idea  of  self-sacritU-<!  an  individualistic  iii- 
terpntation  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  hiche^tt  {N'r>H)nal  happi- 
ness for  people  of  a  high  ititcllectual  and  moral  development. 
The  theory  of  moralizc«l  egotism  and  egotistical  self-abne- 
gation was  developed  by  Tchemyshevsky  with  a<lmirable 
skill,  and  i-erved  as  a  transition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
devotion  to  the  pkmI  of  the  comraiinity.  As  time  went  on 
and  the  disaslrons  results  of  the  economic  iihorlcomings  of 
the  einanciftation  ai'l  of  1861  Iwcanie  more  and  more  ap- 
}>arent,  the  influence  of  Tchernyshevssky  gaiiuMl  uiion  that 
of  the  genuine  Nihilism  repres«'nted  by  I'isarnv.  The  gi-n- 
eration  of  1870  was  iKliicated  by  Tehernyslicvsky,  but  it 
took  from  him  the  kernel  of  his  ethics,  dropping  as  ustUeyM 
his  theory  of  all-pervading  individualism.  Anotlior  writer. 
Sfhapov,  whose  name  is  little  known  abroad,  must  be  men- 
tione<l  here.  l>ei'ausc  his  influence  in  shaping  the  views  of  the 
present  r»'voliitionary  movement  was  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that  of  Tchernyshevsky.  Schapov  Is  the  historian  of 
the  liussian  |x'Hi*ant  r'y.  His  ol>j«H-t  has  Ijeeti  to  bring  to  light 
the  c-onstructive  principles  of  |H>lilical  ami  social  life,  ad- 
here<l  to  bv  the  inas^fs  tif  the  |H'nsanIry  as  opfMiscd  to  those 
which  the"^Iuscnvite.  and  afterward  the  St.  Pet<irsbiirg  mon- 
archy, forced  upon  them.  Thes*-  principles  are  s«'lf-govern- 
riirtu  and  local  autoiiciiny  in  administrative  and  eccUwijui- 
tii  Jtl  n hitters,  as  opposed  to  the  aflmititstrative  and  eicclestas- 
lii-  ((III  nili/.ation  of  the  ststic  :  jiikI  in  the  economic  ilomain 
»i>iumuiii>t ir  ownership  "f  hiii'i,  hick Imv^s.  forests,  fisheries, 
aiul  all  Hut unil  rii  hi^,  II-- opji-.-cii  system  of  private 

pro}>erty  in.iiiHiiirjcil  liy  the  'I'luiv  he  ba*  shown  the 

masA's  of  |iciiviiiir t\  |m  Im-  hii  im cllcni  plastic  ma- 

terial for  rli.'  ixiiMiiii,'  1111  iif  a  coiniii'iiiit  V  iliniin  i  rifHllv  op- 
|M>sed  to  till'  I  .Mir  niii/i'.i  des|Mjtisin  win.  li  liii>  tmii  (..ns-i- 
tutiHl  h\  i.'inporary  hisloricn!  nt'T-Mty  -  imiii"ly,  t lie  inili- 
tarv  ^irn^'^-le  with  alien  cori.|iiiT ir-. 

S'i.hih^ii\  .tinrf  /,S7'>. — I'pi'ii  tlic  i,'v.iiii;il  tlius  pn-jMired 
fiirciLrii   iittlurikcc-   LcvMU  In  wi.rk   ]-i)Ui'rfiill  v  uftrr  1870, 

wllil  il   is   tljc  epCK'il  CurrrMH  till  lill^'   li.   Ihr    Lin  ilt<'!-t  ili-Vflop- 

lliclll  of  international  s.m  ;ii:i-iii.     Ai  lti.it  tun.  .  i|.isv;ii|;iv-, 

intcniHtional  socialists  were  iliviiie<i  iiit^o  two  scdions,  tiic 
s.  H ml  democrats  and  the  aiinn-liists.   The  former  advocated 
llif  Jili'ilition  of  private  projH'rty  in  (he  iiistninienls  of  labor 
and  itii'ir  ri  ;i(i  iive  ownership  bv  the  workmen;  but  they 
wisiunl  til  prcMTvcthe  present  iN>iitii'»l  orgaiii/.atioiis,  wliicli 
shmilil  l.r  ni.nK  an  iiistnimciit  uitli  which  to  rctiuild  the 
ecoimnuc  >trui  tun  nf  the  c-ommunity.    Thus  for  tlie  social 
democnits  the  pnu-tical  object  was  to  fake  poss^'ssion  of 
fiolitii-al  power,    IVm-efnl  eltN-tond  Jigitation  was  their  chief 
w(  jij«jii.    Til.'  miiiii  hi-' -,  hcailed  (hen  by  tliif  Hiissian  Mi- ) 
i.UiK.-I  lUkuimi  I--1'  1'.\KLSIN,  MlcUAKLl,  iulv(K-H(cii  the  total  * 
abolition  of  tli-  -taii'  and  the  substitution  for  i(.  of  a  s4'rii's  , 
of  small,  al>!<oiuteiy  mdeiiendent,  and  freely  constilutcil  e<nii-  ■ 
iimiu-s.    Of  these  two  Jrictrines.  the  laitir  had  by  far  the  1 
greater  fasciuaUoD  for  Ui«  Uu.«iau  isoeiali.'sU  uf  'lU70.  It 
aeemcd  the  shortest  way  to  usivenal  happiness,  and  it  flat*  | 


tared  tha  aatkoal  le^ng  of  the  Russians.  The  polillcal 
haekwaidnaM  ot  thsfr  country  was  no  longer  *  mwbadE, 
hnt  an  advantage.  Tha  anttquatad  autoera^  was  aaakr  to 
overthrow  than  a  conatitutioiial  monarchy  baaed  vpon  the 
popular  vote.  Aecoidlng  to  Baknniu.  t  he  villoge  eommuna 
(fnir)  had  only  to  be  fm»  from  the  oppressive  tntoreblp  of 
the  state  to  become  an  Meal  form  of  the  anarchinl  oigaa- 
laation  of  society.  In  tueu  Bftkunio's  anarchy  waa  but  a 
<|ucer  mixture  of  the  Prudhonian  doctrine  with  the  Slav- 
ophilisin  of  Khomiakov  or  peatantitm  of  Schapov.  The 
KusBuui  anarchy  of  1870  was  a  mere  dream  of  universal 
harmony ;  but  it  had  for  its  practical  reanlt  the  eomplete 
estranpmeut  of  the  extreme  rsTolntioaaij  party  from  the 
majority  of  a«lvanced  Kusrians,  The  antoeiaey  was  op- 
posed  simply  becau»i<  it  was  a  government.,  no  substantial 
difference  being  admitted  to  exist  Iwtwcen  Russian  antno* 
racy  and,  for  example,  the  English  |)arliamcntary  rhjime. 
Aceonlingty,  nothing  was  expe<:ted  ami  nothing  was  asked 
from  the  <>diicateil  daises  and  the  liberal  opposition,  which 
was  in  favor  of  a  c<mstituti(»nal  goveriiiiieiii  for  Russia. 
The  socialists  of  this  e|HM-h  based  nil  their  hopeaupon  (he 
peasants.  Thousands  of  young  |i«ople  of  both  aeses,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  went  on  a  crusade 
among  the  peasants.  They  mionnced  all  their  privilegee 
an<l  liecama  themselves  common  manual  laborers  in  the 
lields,  in  factories,  at  the  whamS  and  railways,  in  all  plat  es 
where  common  workpeople  asM-mbled.  The  movement  failed 
compleielv.  In  187;t-74  some  l.AOOpVOpngaadists  and  agita- 
tors, or  their  friends  and  ndatives,  were  am^sted  in  the 
thirty-seven  pVOldnoeis  of  the  empire  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Half' of  them  warn  released  after  a  few  months'  detention : 
tlte  ml  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  from  two  to 
four  years,  during  which  seventy-three  of  them  either  di«d 
or  lost  their  reason.  In  ISTf  a  part  of  them  (10S)  were  tried 
and  rfindr-nirii  d  to  various  punishments,  fntin  simple  exile 
t.i  icn  yi  iir>'  |i.  nal  servitude  in  the  Siberian  rainc^. 

A  numlHT  of  other  trials  of  the  same  nature  followed, 
si-rving  to  the  Russian  s<K-ialists  as  an  object  lesson,  show- 
ing the  childish  inconsistency  of  their  indifTerencc  to  the 
forms  of  |>r>litical  government.  Sounder  views  gainetl 
ground  very  rapidly,  but  passions  spoke  first.  The  wanton 
cruelty  with  whic^  political  prisoners  were  treaiinl,  the 
horrors  of  preliminary  detention,  the  barbarous  punishments 
inflicted  for  trifling  offenses,  jiroved  unendurable  even  to 
the  mild,  patient  Uussians.  The  spirit  of  revenge  was 
kindle<l,  giving;  tiirth  to  the  first  attacks,  known  by  the 
name  of  terrorism,  ujijm  the  (Jovernin>-nt.  Tin-  (fmirism 
iK'gan  with  the  shot  of  Vera  Zassulit>  li  at  (i(  n.  'I  n  polT, 
who  had  onlerwl  the  flogging  of  a  politiciil  pri-^.m  r.  t>n 
Mar.  .SI,  1878,  she  was  acijuitted  by  tlio  jurv,  ultlinugh  she 
ha<l  never  denied  her  act.  In  1878  the  teri*on-ni  uas  ac- 
cepted as  a  system  of  warfare  l>v  the  Hiis«ian  revuliitidinst*, 
whfw  orpRti  was  a  pBj>er  calleil  Zfmlia  i  VnUa  (Luinl  iind 
i.ilnrty).  'I'liis  was  the  first  nructical  .-t  mij,'k1>'  wiih  ihe 
worst  n^presentativi"'  of  p(!l!(ic«ldcs|M<iiMn,ttnii  it  gradually 
led  to  a  very  railii  nl  <  liiiiii:c  in  ih(  t In  i n  tical  |)r<igramme. 
In  1880  (he  liui-t  I'licr^-rt  ic  iiinl  niinn  r<iti<-  section  nf  the 
Russian  rcvoluti.ini-tj.  |  i-i  •(  himu-ii  tlml  thcinin  i.f  their  ut- 
tacks  ii]Mii»  flic  (((>\ iTiiiiici.t  \vii,-tli>-  ohljiinihi;  (if  ii  chiisH- 
tution  fcr  i;ii>.-ia.  This  smis  tin-  A  i/rc'/x'/iK  1  i.'/r<  ]'iiny 
with  thi.*  ■•  I  xv*  lit  i\ ('  idinnii;  I  If  "  nl  i(>  ticinl.  wlm  li  imiy  li.- 
r  unsiiieretl  the  i  ml " « 1  iinciit  (if  Nihilism  as  und.  I'stiwMt 
iil.riiaii.  A  miniinly  niailr  a  sfilil,  fmiinlui^"  a  iiji|h  r  called 
yV/i-  r-iM/  /'< ;  ( i/r> /,  u  hii  h  k[  pi  Ik  the  exclti^ivi  ly  siMjialist 
agitati(iii.  ri  puiliatiug  all  Uilerference  in  pdlilics.  The 
jw.iiT  had  hn'  a  .slidrt  life,  the  police  hax  iiiu-  (lis.  ()\ cii'il  and 
•(.  ijucs' ruled  ii-  prinliiitr-oflice  iiiimedifitcly  af;(  r  the  ]inli- 
licatii'ii  id  lis  iiist  iiL.iiiher,  and  the  parly  iuid  sm  li  a  -mall 
fu.l(i«  in::  1  hai  itidul'l  III  if  rw-over  fvoMi  ihisjilnw.  h  wa* 
socn  il:--.i  ilvi'd. 

The  wliolc  of  thif  ivvolulioiutry  slreiii^lh  rallii'd  under  the 
iMtniier  of  (he  Xtirodntiia  Vo/iii.  which  in  l^^Hi  ihus  formu- 
lated its  programme  of  polilii'al  and  d  iimniic  n-forms: 
1.  A  permanent  n-prtwrital ive  asM  ndily,  Imv  iiig  supremo 
control  aii<l  direction  in  ail  gciicml  stale  ullaiis.  ♦,>,  Provin- 
cial self-governi(.(  nt.  sci  uri  il  the  electi'Mi  df  all  puiilic 
functionaries.  3.  imiepeiuieiKv  of  the  viikij,'v  (.(jiiiiriune 
as  an  economic  and  administrative  unit.  4.  t'oinplrtc  lil>- 
eriy  of  conscience,  speech,  press,  meetings.  asMMdiilion.  and 
electoral  agitation,  fi.  Manln  i  d  sulTi.i-,  ,  (I,  Sin-litution 
of  the  st<uiding  army  iiy  a  Icrniorial  iiiiJiiiiu  7.  Aatioual- 
izittion  of  land.  8.  A  scries  of  mcaMin's  tending  to  trans- 
fer the  poss»'ssiun  of  factories  to  wtirkmen. 

"nicse  points  make  the  programme  a  surialiatic  one,  but  it 
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is  8tricU7  waial  damoonitic.  It  is  intended  that  the  n- 
monlding  of  tha  onatiT**  «oonotnic  atracture  ahkll  be  carried 
«at  aietiuivaljr  by  tha  ratun  utiooal  parliament.  For  the 
pwwnt  the  obtabingof  sncb  •  pcrliament  in  the  object  to 

.Vhieli  wadlneted  all  theaflorta  of  the  reTolotionary  bodv 
hnam  to  oataidfln  hj  the  nama  of  Nihiliflta,  The  early 
tomikii  ananUam  turn  diiappeared  ao  ompletaljr  as  to 
laare  no  ttaoe  whataver.  In  fust,  ainea  ISA  tiMt*  hsre  not 
been  any  aaawthlit  mantfwtoea  or  paaiBMel^  cr  any  Aeehr- 
atfam  of  anarehiat  opinko  at  anr  of  Uw  nnmlMtleai  tiUs. 
Than  wen  two  wajra  lo  which  toa  Klhiliats  tried  to  canr 
oat  their  campaign  against  autocracy.  The  flrst,  which  i» 
widefy  known,  i>  timt  of  direct  attenpta  against  tba  npre- 
senlwiTas  of  autocnicv.  Tha  second,  which  is  littla  kwram. 
w«s  the  orgHDising  of  mUitaiy  inanrreetiont  similar  to  that 
otthaDeeembnata.  Tbcae  insurrections  did  not  take  plaer : 
the  police  succeeded  in  diseoverfog  Aa  plots  before  tht -> 
ware  niaturad.  In  the  jmxB  168S-M  nMiit  MO  miliury 
oflloen  of  all  una  were  arrastcd  all  over  tha  empire. 

In  168B  the  minority,  which  had  acceded  frofn  the  bulk  of 
the  pnriar  and  founded  the  unsuooeasftal  lihMmg  Ptrrdiel. 
atanad  m  Switierland  a  p«Mr,  7%e  Social  Ihmocrat,  fully 
indoraingtheprof^rameof  toe  German  s<K'iA!i:4t8.  Owing  to 
tha  nnwrkabijr  rapid  growtii  of  thU  |mrty  among  German 
workman,  and  the  direct  and  indirect  infliieiu  e  of  this  mo- 
mantOQS  fast  upon  Boariaa  woifcmen,  this  prtr  haa  made 
striking  progrcas  among  the  wnkmen  U  all  laqp  Buarian 

-  dtiea.  It  MS  for  its  immediata  object  the  orerthrow  of 
tha  Mitoeraey,  but  reckons  only  upon  tha  power  of  t  he  prole- 
tarians, wirile  the  majority  of  the  revdationary  party  gives 

Sater  prominence  to  the  agrarian  question,  appealing 
efly  to  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  on  the  one  luuid  and 
to  the  Uberty-lorine,  educated  cbueiw  on  the  other.  Its 
weapon  b  organizod  public  oi^lnkm.  which  will  foroe  the 
OoTemment  to  viold  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  "  include  alike  the  conception  of  the  rifht  of  the 
people  to  political  freedom  and  the  oooecption  of  tnair  right 
to  satisfy  their  material  needs  on  the  basis  of  national  pro- 
duction. The  party  considers  the  guarantees  of  these  righti* 
to  be:  1.  licprescntative  government  on  thebasisof  universal 
suffrage.  2.  Freciiom  of  religious  lielief.  8.  The  indeuend- 
ence  of  courts  <if  justice.  4.  Freedom  of  the  press.  5.  Free- 
dom of  meetings  and  associations.  6.  Inviulability  of  the 
individual  and  nis  rights  as  a  man."  The  prDgramiiie  a(l*ls 
the  demand  for  wide  provincial  and  territorial  iielf-Kovem- 
ment,  considering  that  in  view  of  the  variety  of  trilM>!t  snd 
nations  oomposing  the  empire,  "a  necessary  condition  of  |ki- 
litical  freedom  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  jM)litittti 
.seIf-(lL'termination  for  all  the  nationalities  entering  into  its 
composition." 

BuuooRArar.— <I)  On  the  early  pari  of  the  inoTement: 
NhAdas  Tnrgencv  (uiit  lo  to  the  novelist),  La  Ruatie  et  It* 
RuMM  (3  vols.,  Paris.  1H47;  also  (term,  trans.);  Alexjinder 
Bertzen,  La  (nn*pirafiou  Rua*«  dc  iS^r!  (Ix>iidon,  lt<W).  and 
Dudiv^oppei>'i at ,/. .  iih'i  x  n'liihitionnnirea  en  liuasie  (Lon- 
don, 185^;  ■  VIII,  Mmi,  HezifhungtH  zu  lltrlzrn  und 
zu  Bakunin  nrhxl  ,  xif-r  Ei  ihitung  Qfir  dif  fheembrinUn. 

(2)  L'pori  thf  iniwh-rn  nii'Vement:  (teorge  Kennnn,  Si- 
hwia;  Eilniunii  NoUjc.  Thf  ItuMtian  RfViAt;  Peter  Krop..t- 
kin,art)cle  in  The  Fortnightly  /fn  tei/- (I,oii<lon,  .Fune.  1KH2); 
Adolpb  Thun.  fieMchirtti'  d.  Unnn.  Xihilixmun  (Ba."«'l,  1hh:I>: 
L. Tikhoinirov,  Rwumt,  ['•ilittml  and  Social  (London,  IW7); 
Stepnhik,  Undaiwound  Jtuttia  (London,  1888)  and  The 
Rmtkm  Storm  Ctmid  (Londcn,  AfKH^        &  SrirxuK. 

Mij^ata,  nee'«Hpui  tah :  a  city  and  port  of  Japan  ;  Mtu 
ateil  on  tht«  wi  st  eoMxt  of  the  main  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shinniiou'iiwji ;  seat  of  the  l<Hal  goremment  of  Behtgo 

(see  inu!>  .  f  .lajwn,  ref.  .Vl)|.  Tlie  town  is  hulit  on  a  nar- 
rr)w  M  1 1|.  nf  l.iiid  Ix-twei-n  the  river  and  Ihr  ocean,  which  is 
barred  ir<;m  view  liv  hii;h  sjind  liilU.  Opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  and  nominally  a  treuty-|Hirt  and  the  residence 
of  foreign  t-onsuls,  Xiigata  ha.H  virtually  no  foreign  trade. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  prevents  ve^stls  of  for- 
eign build  from  eiiteriin;.  and  the  ojien  roatlf^tead  is  unsafe. 
During  hi;;ti  i  ly  winds  vo-is<-l-.  have  to  seek  shelter  at 
the  it^le  of  Stulo,  about  40  mile^  di^tlln1.  wliit  li.  fann-d  for 
its  gold  mines,  forms  part  of  ilie  nri-fiH-ture  of  Niigata. 
Niignta  is  a  bijpjted  renter  of  Buddhism.  .\  >|nN'iej(  of 
muslin,  chijimi,  maile  from  hcni|>,  is  inanufactured  in  the 
country  districts ;  the  apples  and  watermelons  of  the  pruv- 
inca  are  considered  the  wet  in  the  empinw  Pop.  40,7'}v. 

J.  11.  DtXOK. 

NUawaffea :  See  Ntmwmbk. 


NIKOLA  L  PETKOVIt-XJEUO;^ 

NIJnIl'NvnwrM.  or  NUegnnMl :  government  of  Centnl 
Russia,  along  the  Volga  and  its  affluents,  the  Oka  and  the 
Vi  tlooga.  Area,  I9,7v7  sq.  miles.  The  sarface  is  mostly 
levi'l ;  the  mil  IS  not  very  fertile,  but  axcellentlrcnlti*atcd; 
litrKe  r|mintities  of  grain,  hanm  and  flax  are  raissd.  In  the 
nort  hern  (lart  extensivn  fomrta  an  found,  which  have  ^nn  { 
riw  lo  considerable  smpJniidinK  nad  maanflutareB  of  all  { 
kin<L<  of  wooden  implemante,  IwM  are  alao  manutlMtaiw 
of  Ru!wian  leather,  sonpk  iron,  and  many  oUmt  aiticba. 
Pop.  (1S97)  i,w«,o:]4. 

Nljnll-Xo>if"rod  :  town  of  ltii»iii:  caiiital  of  the  gov(--ii- 
inent  of  tlif  ^iim^■  iiaini- :  >«n  tlif  ru'lit  Imiik  of  the  Voipi, 
at  its  cimHui'tici-  with  tin-  Ukii  ;  miles  by  rail  K. 
MoM-ow  (s.v  map  of  llus?jit.  ref.  tj  Fi.  The  town  is  <li- 
viilfd  into  two  parts,  thr  principal  "iir  I'diiLT  >ilurtted  .in  tti.- 
stiTp  promontory.  tri«n>;iilar  in  sliape.  and  4()0  feet  lii>;h.  at 
thi-  i4pi  x  of  which,  on  tlie  hi^;!)est  fK>int.  stands  the  Kreniliu 
or  L'itticicI,  surroundeil  by  »  wall  ,10  feet  in  height.  This]>.>r. 
tion  of  llie  town  is  inanily  inaile  up  of  three  hsndwuiu'lv 
Imilt  streets  ;  the  low  town  consists  of  one  long  street  along 
til."  \'ol>ra.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  wihm],  and  lias  few 
at  I  met  Ions.  It  is  remarkalile,  however,  for  a  gmat  fair 
held,  from  .Tnly  15  into  S4'ptetnlM'r.  on  a  trianpilar  sp«<» 
formed  by  the  jiiiu  lion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  (Jka  with  tlir 
ri^ht  bank  of  ihe  \'olga.  and  so  low  as  to  be  in  other  sea- 
sons often  entirely  inundated.  (See  Fair.)  The  ground  H 
laid  out  for  streets,  anil  the  Russian  Government  has  estab- 
lished »  system  of  iiermanent  sewerage,  exteiuting  from  river 
to  ri  «-er.  As  the  time  for  the  fair  approaches,  a  great  towu 
springs  up.  with  churches,  theaters,  hospitals,  etc..  all  built 
of  w«>od.  lluiulre*lg  of  thousands  of  people  flock  here  on 
these  <M-L'asion8.  the  only  means  of  access  from  the  town 
being  by  a  bridge  of  boats  aones  the  Oka.  The  waters  are 
alniust  completely  covered  with  boats  engaged  in  conveying 
goods  and  people,  and  a  lar^  number  of  people  occupy 
their  boats  as  residences  during  the  fair.  The  extension 
of  railways  and  perfect  ion  of  otner  means  of  internal  con- 
municatibn  does  away  largely  with  the  motive  for  Ciin  ef 
this  kind,  and  this  at  NijnU  is  dioiinishtng  In  impoitaaec. 

Pop.  1 1807)  78,0.'J8. 

Nijnll-Tagilsk  :  town:  in  thf  p)\ eniiiipnl  of  IVrni, 
Russia:  in  the  I  ral  .Mountains;  in  a  district  exeee«lini:ly 
rich  in  iron.  eop|M'r.  leail,  and  platinum  (si'e  map  of  liii-vsm. 
ref.  !>-\).  It  <'<intains  a  iiiiiiiii(.'-M-hiH>l,  extcneiive  forages, 
and  manufa4'hircs  of  macliiniTy.    I'op.  >il>out40|^000L 

Nikisch,  Aktbi  r  :  See  the  Appendix. 

Mlklta,  Locisb:  Sse  tha  Appendix. 

Nikko  [lit,  sun's  brightness] :  a  village  of  Japan,  about 

80  miles  by  nil  N.  of  Tokio,  8ituate<i  at  the  base  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains  of  which  Nantai-san  is  the  chief 
(stH-  map  of  Japan,  ref.  6-E).  Here  are  situate  the  finest 
temples  in  the  empire.  Always  assiwiatetl  with  religious 
etliflccs.  Nikko  became  of  first  importance  as  a  religious  re- 
sort on  the  death  uf  IvKYAsu  [q.  v.),  whoae  mausoleum  was 
erected  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  called  Hotoke  Iws. 
Altoiit  fifty  years  after  the  burikl  of  lyeyasa  in  1817,  a  son 
of  the  emperor  became  abbot  of  Nikko,  and  henceforth,  lill 
IKAM.  a  pnncC'^bbbt  was  always  in  rssidenee.  A  long  and 
magniftcent  aTcnnc  of  cryptonariaslaads  up  to  Nikko,  and 
its  ti-tnples  are  awrvab  of  ahgnnne  and  naaaty.  Note- 
wort  hv  sighu  are  the  nd-laeqnend  bridge^  cHiaBaa  only  by 
the  emperor,  which  has  been  racantly  vaueiwcd,  ud  sevenii 
fine  waterfalls.  Nikko,  which  is  a  favorite  summer  neort, 
is  2.000  feet  alxive  sea-level.  T.  M.  Dixon. 

NikolaCTsk.  n<'"'-k<%laH  evsk  :  fortitled  tow  n  of  Ka,sti-m 
Siln'ria:  on  the  Ai mr.  iiiilcs  from  it.*  niotitli  isic  map  of 
Asia,  ref. '2-1).  Ii  wsi--  fMiin<lc<l  in  18<M,and  is  an  iiiii"'rtaiit 
{K  .rt.    Pop.  2.500. 

Nikolai.  Petrovlf-Njegofi.  |H>t  r6v-ich-fSeg ("eh:  jdnt ;  b. 
at  t'etinje.  Monti'nejrro.  Oct.  7, 1H41  ;  was  e<lucatcd  at  Trieste 
and  Pans  (1H.'>6-0U) :  sn<-<-ei-de<l  his  uncle  Danilo  la.'wa.ssinstid 
Aug.  13. 1860)  as  reijniing  Prince  of  Montene|{ro  ;  waged  suc- 
cessful wars  on  the  Turks  in  1862  and  aifnin  in  1876,  consider- 
ably enlarging  his  territory.  He  gave  his  couiitrv  a  new  coile 
of  laws  and  a  sort  of  constitutional  government,  lie  published 
sotnc  of  his  pix'ms  eomj><»se<l  in  the  S^-rvian  langtiaj^'  in  the 
aliiiaiiHc  Orlir,  over  the  signature  "X."  Thev  are  lyric 
Songs  eulogistic  of  free<ioni.  anil  epics  modeled  after  the 
folk-soiij,'.  lie  wrote  two  historical  Iracedies.  Vukttiin  and 
Balkamka  rarira.  In  1873  he  printed  a  colh^ctiorl  of  his 
poems  for  his  private  use.  Some  of  bis  poems  have  been 
translated  into  other  Stavcnie  huaguagea.      J.  i.  Knit. 

L  lyui^cd  by  Google 
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NikoB :  Patriarch  of  Moscow;  b.  at  Nijaii-NovgonM!. 
Huiiiim.  1605;  educated  in  u  monastery:  rotie  to  be  t>titri- 
atoh  1699;  introduced  6n>«k  music  into  tho  Ruasiaa  Caurcb 
and  reviwd  th*  Kussian  litun^j  and  oonfeesion  of  faith. 
Thew  reforms  excited  the  violent  oppontinn  of  the  con- 
servatives some  of  whom  split  off,  estjiljli!>hing  the  sect 
«llUad  JtA^I^  'liiikij  or  Old  BeUevei^.  By  their  intri^os  he 
was  oompf  Hni  t<>  retire  to  a  mMtastetr  1638,  and  m  1666 
he  WHS  deposed.  The  new  czar  canceleit  this  action  and  re- 
storetl  him  to  his  see,  and  he  wti«  hiwHtenin^  (o  resume  his 
place  when  death  overtook  him  Aug.  17, 16K1.  8«e  Stan- 
Wy,  History  of  thr  h'nalern  Church,  and  W.  Palmer,  7%* 
nlriarch  and  the  Ttar,*  translation  <*f  Nikon's  replies  to 
his.  en«raiea  and  a  Uatorj  of  his  career  (6  vol«.,  London, 
I871-ie>.  SAMfRi,  Macailev  Jackson. 

Nile  [from  I^at.  AV7ttj»  =  Gr.  N«iX»i,  Nilcl:  probably  the 
longt«t  and  mo!<t  celcbrate<i  river  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  four  great  streams  of  Africa.  It  flows 
from  the  equatorial  regions  along  and  inside  the  eastern 
axis  of  the  continent,  and  after  a  course  of  4,2100  miles  (esti- 
mate*!)  reaches  the  Mediterranean  in  <S1'  30'  N.  lat.  by  two 
prineipal  mouths,  forming  a  delta  which  begins  near  Cairo, 
100  mdes  from  the  sea.  and  extends  150  miles  along  the 
aborts  The  upper  half  of  the  Nile  drains  vast  tropical 
regions  abundantly  watered  and  receives  many  tributaries ; 
the  lower  or  northern  half  traverses  the  rftinlc';?  pnrtion  of 
the  great  desert  regions,  where  ita  vallcv,  l'i>ril>ri>(i  by  liarc 
rocky  lilufTs.  Hppearts  like  a  hand  of  verdure  in  the  iiiiil.st  of 
this  il(>?M)l«lf'  country. 

The  bnsin  of  iIkj  .Nile  is  about  1,500.000  -^.i.  rnii.'jH  or  half 
the  siio  of  ttu'  U.  S..  exclusive  of  Alaska.  F  >r  centuries 
from  2(X)  h.  r.  tin-  ancient  geographers  declarwl  t  luit  the  river 
rose  fitr  S.  in  ^'rtut  htkes  who^e  |KRMtion  wivs  ti|iproxiniateIy 
eivm  by  Ptolemy.  Their  information  was  discredited  hy 
filter  ^'L-c.eraphL-rs,  and  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  the  gri-ut- 
«st  geogniphiral  probiom  tintil  it  was  solved  bv  several  ex- 
plorers, t  hi'  f  uiuiinj,'  wliuiu  wi-rc  .Sin  ko,  the  discoverer  of 
Victoria  N'yaii/a.  ttnd  Uakerand  .SiuiUcy.  whon»v«aled  Lakes 
Albert  Nyan/Ji  and  .\lbert  Edwnnl  nso.itiv.  iy.  The  ulti- 
mate hea«i-waters  are  not  yt't  ilr'tiiiitely  detenniDed.  The 
i'oTik'o-Nile  water  [mrlinif  .S.  of  Victoria  Nyanza  api<riiachi>.s 
wiiliin  '25  to  lt?5  niiU-ji  of  thi>  soutlnTD  "shores  of  ilmt  lake. 
It  is  lint  unlikely  tliiit  tlic  KapTa  alHucnt  of  VicNiria  Ny- 
au/.a,  rising  amoii);  the  mountains  near  the  nort heasftem 
sliorcs  of  Tanganyika  ijakc  (lianmaiin.  is  the  mi »»t  re- 

mote source.  The  main  fad  is  liial  the  Nile  ppH'eeiis  from 
three  lakes  lying  on  hii;li  pUitcans  muler  the  equator — 
toria  Nvanza  {3,t!00  feet).  .Ml«  rt  Kdwanl  rJ.^V)  feet  i,  and 
•MIkti  Nyanza  (2,300  fc<-( ).  \  ictoria  .N'yaii/a  is  very  n  mark- 
abk',  considering  it,i  size,  for  tlie  small  gat liiTinv'-^round 
from  which  it  collects  us  wat<Ts.  The  true  Nile  issui's  from 
the  north  PTtil  of  it  lis  a  p<eAerfnl  ami  rapiii  -tream  tlowing 
towani  the  X.  W,  iutci  AltM-rt  N'yaii/Ji,  where  it  is  joimxi  hy 
the  waiers«  received  /nun  Aiberi  Kilwaril.  Thence  it  runs 
with  rapid  counte.and  leaves  thi'  plateau  retrimis  toenter  the 
gT»>af  plains  of  th(>  Kj^-pfian  Suiian.  Here  ii  recurfs  from 
the  \\  .  tile  wati'rs  nf  a  vast  network  of  rivers  ei,lle<  ti'(l  hy 
the  Bhar-el-Aralj  and  the  Hhar-cl-( ia/jil.  ami  thos<>  i,f  tti'(> 
ea-sti-rii  plateaus  through  theSithal.  .\f1er  the  junclinri  nf 
these  rivpr«,  under  thi'  name  of  Hhar-el-.\ iiiad.  c.r  \\'hite 
Nile,  It  fnlliiws  aL;ain  a  northern  cmirse  between  llii'  lal.le- 
iands  of  Kordufun  and  the  t*Uia»  of  Sennunr  to  KliHrniin. 
where  the  Blue  Nile,  or  Bnar-el-Azrek,  ljriiii:s  i.p  it  the 
unitecl  watprs  of  the  Abwinian  platfaii  ainl  its  snowy 
iiiounrains,  l.nwer  down,  aliMu;  N.  lat.  17  40,  another 
powerful  streani,  the  .\tiiara,  or  Hliiek  Nile,  |»iiirs  in  the 
waters  of  Northern  .Vtiyssjnia.  From  this  [xiint  to  the  Meili- 
terraiiLun.  al'Uiir  its  cours<'  of  m-.-irly  mile-,  it  ri'ceive.s 

not  a  siu;;le  triljutary  of  iiiiporraiice.  Theie  e  making  a 
^roat  bend,  it  forms  a  series  of  rapids,  the  5o-cal]e<l  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  the  lub  «1  vhieb  is  at  Aasuaii,  at  its  cotianoe 
into  Egypt. 

Like  all  streams  fed  by  the  ]<eriodicnl  rains  of  the  tropics, 
the  Nile  has  its  regular  sen^in  e.f  Creshi'ts  c.\erflo wing  its 
bn^ad  valley,  transfonnini;  Firypt  inina  widesi.remling Take 
from  which  the  cities  ri-^e  like  i^:ands.  At  Khartum  the 
river  begins  to  t\~''  early  m  -Vpril,  ljur  in  Eeypt  generally  on 
.lunB  25.  The  waters  then  ^»radiially  increase  until  Sept.  27. 
At  Thebes  the  fl<fo<l  reii^/hes  4(»  h'-'t  :  at  (_'airo,  :.'7:  iiiid  at 
Hosetiji,  at  the  ni'iUth  nf  tlie  river.  41!  feet.  Aftt-r  their  re- 
treat the  waters  le.ive  lieliiiiil  tiiein  nind  and  moisture,  in 
which  seeds  deposited  produce  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
aadaeoflcmionol  lioncropa.  Egypt's  pnverbialierdlitj^ 
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thus  entinlj  depends  u|)on  this  annual  inundation  of  the 
N'ila^  irUeh  renews  Uie  manure  of  it«  soil  and  provides  the 
necessary  moisture  in  this  niuless  climate.  A  rise  of  aaly 
90  feet  at  Cairo  causes  a  seavcitv ;  more  than  27  feet  is  an- 
favorable,  and  these  excessive  hoods  have  in  recent  years 
caused  great  destruction  of  pro|)«rty,  incluiling  crop.  The 
White  Nile  contributes  very  little  to  the  fertiiitr  ol  Egn/i, 
the  rich  sediment  being  derived  from  the  Abrsnnlta  ttuMi' 
taries,  chiefly  the  Atbu^  At  the  flood  perioa  an  enormons 
volume  of  the  water  goes  to  waste,  thougb  itissortrly  needed 
at  low  water.  The  necessity  of  a  vast  schitnie  of  water-stor- 
age is  admitted,  and  engineers  (1894)  arc  selecting  .site«  for 
great  resenoire  which  may  W  filled  at  flood  ]jerioiis  and 
etnptied  at  low  water.  Tl^e  Nile  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels for  the  greater  part  of  its  cour^,  but  in  the  White  Nile 
maasesof  aquatic  vugeiniion,  known  asthe  snd,  soatetiineft 
impede  and  even  Imprison  vessels. 

Bevtodlqr  a  C.  AOAMS. 
Mies:  city;  Berrien  co.,  Mi^  (see  map  of  Michigan, 
ref.  8-H);  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  and  the  Cleve.,  Cin..  Chi. 
and  St.  L.  and  the  Mieb.  Cent,  nilwm;  48  miles  8.  W.  of 
Kalamazoo,  M  mike  H  ol  Chiea^iro.  It  la  In  an  agricultural 
region,  deiiras  laife  power  for  manntacturiog  from  the 
river,  and  ttrntains  llonr  and  paper  mills,  iron-fotuidriea, 
cundsge and wsfoafaotoriesiitod  other  industrial  works,  two 
nattooal  beaks  wlUi  oombined  capital  of  |;i5<),(KM>.aState 
bank,  capital  |i'2.5.O00.  and  a  dnilv  and  three  weeklv  news- 
paper-.   Pop.  (18H0)  4.197;  (18WI)' 4,197;  (1900)4^1. 

Nlles:  eity  ;  Trundmll  eii.,0.  (fer  hs'ation  of  county.  .^>e 
nittp  "f  Ohi-i.  ref.  'J  .1 1 :  nn  tie-  Mahiiiiim,'  nviT,  and  the  F.rie, 
the  I'elin..  and  the  I'itts.  and  W.  railways:  mile-  S.  Iv  of 
Warren,  tlii-  ci.unty-s..>al, ,5*1  miles  E.of  (-'leveiaiid.  It  euntain.'i 
0  chiirche-,  public,  lugh,  and  grammar  schools  electric  li>;lils, 
nrel  filreet-railwHvs,  water- works. several  manufactories,  and 
a  dailv  and  I  v  s  k  ly  newspapers.  Pop.  (18S0)  3,(^7H  :  1 1  -^IW) 
4,2J»;  (1800)  ;,4tj^i.  KuiTuR  OF  "  IsuFRKsnKST. " 

NUlplunt  Of  Mjl^han  [Hind.,  liter.,  blue  ox;  blue 
+  gau,  ox,  cow ;  cf.  Sanskr.  gave  :  Gr.  0mrt :  Lat.  6o«] :  a 
large  antelope  {Portax  tragofamtlua)  found  in  India,  in- 
liabiting  the  jungles,  but  apnarently  preferring  the  vicinity 
of  cultivated  land.  The  male  iis  of  a  blue-grav  color  when 
full  grown,  and  standa  about  4  feet  high  at  the  shouldeni. 
The  females  and  voung  males  are  tawny  rvd.  The  honuj 
are  6  or  7  inches  lon^.  It  is  at  times  ver>-  wild,  courageous, 
and  resolute,  but  ordinarily  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  spear  * 
or  rifle  of  the  hunter.  It  has  never  be«i  thoroughly  tamed. 
The  flesh  is  veiT  poor,  but  tbe  bides  bare  a  limited  u^e  in 
the  art«.  F.  A.  IttrciAS. 

Niliison,  Cbmstihb:  «nger;  h.  near  WexiS,  Southern 
Sweden,  Aug.  8,  ISM^  «t  •  peasant  family.    Her  father  and 

I  brother  obtuned  a  bwnble living  by  placing  music  at  neas- 
aiit  festtvitios  in  tbe  neiehborhoml.  Chn.'stine  attractcu  the 
attention  of  Connt  Toairhjelni  bv  her  playing  and  singing 
in  a  imblic  nwrlrali-piBce,  and  went  bv  bis  aid  to  HaloMaa, 
Stockholm,  and  Fsru^wiwte  abe  flnlshed  b«rmiisiealed«M^ 
tion  by  three  jmti  stadjr  under  Waitfll,  nd  mad*  ber 
dtbul  with  eminent  iueoeM  at  tbeTbttti*  Lyrique,  Oct.  M> 
1864,  in  La  TrmvUtta.  In  1807  sbe  appearad  in  London  in 
both  open  and  oratorio,  and  in  1668  she  mad*  a  great  een- 
sation  in  Fwli  faf  ber  fepreeentation  of  Ophdia  in  Am- 
broiae  Tboma*^  MtmM*  la  that  year  also  no  aanv  in  the 

I  C'rrstal  Palooe,  LondoOf  at  tlie  Handel  lestivaL  She  first 
apiitared  In  tiM  (J.  &  in  1990  in  concerts,  and  in  1871  sang 
in  opera  with  great  wieoeaa.  No  singer  ever  visited  the  U.  87, 
with  tbaeioepttoa  of  Jonny  Lind,  who  created  saeh  an  io> 
stantaneotts  fniocei.  She  reappean><l  in  Ijondon  in  1878, and 
in  that  year  waa  manied  in  Westniiustur  Abbey  to  Augusts 
K/jOMand,  who  wsa  ooanseted  with  a  Paris  banking-houae. 
He  afterwBid  biled  bt  busineas,  and  died  in  an  asylum  for 
lunatics  in  1888.  In  1878  slie  sang  with  great  success  in  St* 
Petanborg.  From  1878  to  1877  she  sang  in  London  in 
Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane  and  at  her  Maiesty'a  theater 
taking  the  part  of  ELsa  in  Lohengrin  in  1875.  Sbe  visited 
her  native  country  in  1H76  and  again  in  1S85.  In  1888  she 
made  anotlier  professional  tour  in  the  U.S.;  married  in 
Paris  Count  Casa  de  Miranda,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Mar.  IS, 
1887.  Soon  after  she  retired  from  the  stage.  Her  favorilo 
r6la$  are  Mignoo*  Blsa,  and  Margherita.  Her  voioe  poa* 
sesaea  remarlndtie  sweetneSB,  brilliancy,  and  evenness^ 

ii.  B.  VALLBKTIinS. 

*  Nilsson, Stem:  naturalist  and  archanilogi^t :  b.  Mar.  8, 
1787,  in  AsmondtotCs  pariah,  in  Skaans^  Swedeo,  wbara  liii 
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fiithcr  a  |M  usum.  Hi  was  Pr<>f(»s*<jr  ii>  NHtitml  History 
Hi  ilic  I'liivciMtv  iif  Lund  183^-36,  and  lK!cam«>  widely 
kiiowu  lis  !i  liif;h  authoritjr  in  2<W5lo^y  and  |>Hl«»ontology. 
Hiii  must  Hii["ii-tant  zoolo^»iI  work  is  his  Skandinavitns 
FauHtu  HI  fulir  volumes.  A  fifth  volume  of  Illuminated 
Fiyurt-B  of  the  Seandinnrian  Fauna  prii|..  tly  IkI.ihl'^  1i» 
tht-  set,  and  the  whole  c«iistif  lUes  a  moniiim  nuil  vs  jik.  In 
his  later  ypjir<  he  devote«l  hiniM-lf  nlnxKit  exelusivciv  t« 
Scandina\  liiD  aitti<|ui(i<''S.  and  l»y  his  ft'lebratt-d  work  Skat^ 
dimtvinka  yordena  i'r-ini-dna're,  in  two  maKiii&i-'fnt  vol- 
umes, he  berame  one  of  tbv  founden;  of  the  •fii-nfe  of  art-h- 
eolojfv.  The  first  part  of  this  work  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  during  ttu!  stone  age  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  published  in  I^mdon  b^'  Sir  .luhn  Lid>b<H'k  in 
The  seeond  part  treats  in  a  similar  manner  of  tJie  brunze 
age.    Nil.swm  Mir.l  N'm'..       1S.U7.    IUmos B.  AUHMIMt. 

NIoiCH,  nci'iii  Ktiji'.  XtmuHHus]:  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  (tard,  Franee;  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley 
bet  ween  hills  covered  with  vinevards  and  oreliards  (."we  map 
of  Pnmce.  ref.  H-ii).  It  is  tbp  of  a  bishop,  has  many 
•nsfllent  e^lueationnl  instituMon-i,  and  its  manufm'fures  of 
eotlons,  lace,  hosiery,  brandy,  and  espe<'ially  of  silks,  are 
very  inipitrtant.  The  old  portion  of  the  city  is  pcwrly  built, 
and  is  si'Mratod  bjr  boulevards  from  the  eight  in<Mlem  sub- 
url>s,  which  form  the  Inrp-r  iwrt  e>f  the  town.  The  «n-hi- 
teclural  monumeniM  which  the  city  contains  from  the  Ko- 
mtu\  |ieriiHl  are  of  the  highest  intcrfst.  The  .Muison  <'arr»V 
is  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  well  prwaerred, thoroughly 
re»tore<l  since  178U.  and  now  us«<d  as  a  muwan  of  paintings 
and  antiquities.  Les  Arenes  is  rfi.  Ix^t  pn'ServcO  aniphi- 
th»»tcr  which  exists,  containing  (vnn  thirty-two  to  ihirty- 
flre  ntJig«8  of  seats.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  em- 
ployed repeat e<ily  as  a  stronghold;  afterward  |>oor  jteople 
U8e<l  it  as  a  sort  of  free  lenement-hoiise.  .'>ince  IKiH  it  hiia 
be*"n  wtnplelely  rest<»re«l.  I'ont  du  Ganl,  the  magnificent 
aipieducl,  is  in  the  vii  inily  of  Xiui*'*.  The  citadel,  now- 
used  as  a  prison,  dales  fr<»m  1687.  The  Romans  oecnpied 
the  citv  in  121  D.  <'.,  ami  during  the  flr«t  eni^kerctrs  it  was  a 
magnifTcent  city.  Subs4-ijuently  it  suffere*!  much  fmm  the 
Visigoths.  Saracens,  and  N'ormans.  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  nearly  des<'rte«l.  Under  Francis  I.  it  rose 
again,  and  although  it  suiTered  luueli  by  the  revucfttioo  of 
the  Hdiet  of  Nantes  ami  during  the  Hevolutioii,  it  li  very 
pnisperoiu.  Pop.  (1801)  71,028;  (11^)  74.001. 

.  Ntaiwi :  aeconling  to  Ctan.  S.  6-18,  a  sou  of  Cush  and 
grandson  of  Han,  mightf  biuiter  before  the  l<onl."  "  a 
tui(dbtv  one  [n  thCMllh,'*  wm>  founded  an  empire  in  Shinar 
or  Buij[looift  and  eitended  bi»  Mitbori^  northward  over 
the  temtorj  ct  Aasfri*.  TMs  Mmtive  »  prolMibly  in  |>art 
•a  echo  of  oertain  ethnic  movementa.  Th^  AaBjn*  was  a 
colony  fhnn  BKbjlonia  io  $n  awurBd  trnaH  nt  euneifonn 
■tiidy.  The  noaw  NiBrod,  bowof er.  hio  not  jwt  been  fou  n<l 
in  thsoidMlbtm  litentmn,  The  cuneier  la  beliered  by 
luuiv  to  be  identiool  with  the  hero  of  the  gteot  epic,  eom- 
iBoniy  oalled  the  Isdubw  epia  Hw  Oi^eiml  imaainatimi 
«M  deeply  iupmied  by  the  bibliciU  plotiiR  of  Nlmrod, 
■nd  mwie  of  him  a  tymnt  who  pcr»Mj«ted  Abndmm  end  wm 
guiitv  .  f  '  t1'  -  1.  1^  iif  cruelty.  I».  G.  ].roy. 

.Mmritd.  i  r  .Niiriroiid  :  the  modem  Anil  ii  nni  i.'   if  ilie 
ruins  which  reprcsent^he  aneiiuit  As-vrimi  .;iv  i 
(Assyr.  KnU.hfi.  Heh.  n73t.    They  lie  on  the  east  side  of 

the  Tign-.  iiImhit  20  miles  S,  K.  of  Mosul,  and  about  7  miles 
al>ove  the  mouth  <»f  the  up]NT  Z«b.    C'ulah  w/f"  built  by  ■ 
Shalnianeser  I.  nlMHit  1320  n.  <  ..  and  was  after  .^s^^hur  and 
Nineveh  the  third  As.sjri«n  cepitol.   Alter  the  rise  of  Calah  j 
the  three  cities  nourished  eontemponuteouiily.  c?ertain  of  the  | 
kings  having  uoittctis  in  mon*  than  om-  of  them.   When  As- 
rar-nfuir^pal  (884-860)  BS(>en(l('<I  tin-  tlin<iic  he  found  Ctilah 
ill  ruins  ami  Assyna  in  a  weak  condition,    A  great  warrior, 
he  r>-storcd  the  n.ililnry  |iower  c^f  tlic  nation  and  rebuilt  the 
city.    Hi  re  residi'cl  liki  wis*-  his  son.  .Shaliuuiuscr  ll.(SK(>-] 
H24f,  and  liis  ercHt-grnnils. m.  Hnminan-niriiri  111.  (Hll_TH»).  i 
Shalinaneser  II.  has  left  iiiwri|,iions  at  ('ajiih.  As*liur.  Nim-  j 
veh.  Ralawat,  and  other  |il«ci-s.    (tf  later  kings  wiioadorntil  | 
t'alidi  limy  be  nictitinnecl  Tigl»lli-|iilt-<cr  III.  iT45-7'J7),  Sj>r-  ' 
gon  (7'.".' '7< ».")).  and  Ksirlnnlilon  (flHI  ({ftSi.    Sai  g'in's  i  liicf 
architectural  work  u;is.  huwfvt  r.  at  his  new  capital.  l>ur- 
Sharrukin,  and  that  of  hi-*  sons  was  at  Nineveh.    With  the 
acci'ssion  of  the  Sargnii  dyimsty  therefore  the  impi>r1nn<-c  nf  ^ 
t'ulah  ijegan  tti  d<.H'line.    The  buihliiigs  en-iled  here  were  i 
iiH>t  only  palacea,  but  alio  lemplea  and  zigffuralt,  or  tower*,  j 


pyraiituiul  lu  »lia}»f.  lu  ilw  Ltsi  ytur  ut  ihv  reign  uf  A^aiiur- 
nirari  (754-745),  as  wo  learn  from  the  e(K)nrni  canon,  Calab 
was  the  seene  of  an  in^rrcction.  TigUu^i-ptleser  IlL,  thr 
vucccssor  of  Asshur-nirari,  may  liKve  mtdiO  ttse  of  thie  in- 
surrei'tion  to  seize  the  throne. 

The  ruins  are  alxiut  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Tigris,  but 
formerly  the  river,  which  has  shifted  its  cours4!  several  tinier, 
ran  along  the  westeni  and  southwcisteni  sidej<  of  the  city. 
The  inclosure  is  almost  rectangular  in  sha|M>.  not  <iaite  a 
mile  atid  a  half  from  K.  to  W.,  and  somewhat  l(«e^  than  a 
mile  from  N.  to  S.  The  «outhern  wall,  beginning  at  the 
southeast  angle  of  the  inclosure,  runs  W.  for  half  a  mile, 
then  turns  S.  and  extends  another  half  mile  to  the  old  bed 
of  the  Tigris.  The  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  there- 
fore almost  as  much  as  that  from  K.  to  W.  The  prinei|ial 
buildings  were  on  an  artificial  mound  or  platform  in  tiie 
southwest  angle  of  the  incl<Rcure,  extending  atK>ut  two-fifth!> 
of  a  mile  N.  and  S.  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  E.  and  W. 
The  Tigris  seems  to  have  washed  the  we**  and  south  sides 
of  the  raoand.  Geoige  Smith  enumerates  the  buildings  as 
follows:  1.  A  tower  on  the  northwest  corner  of  (he  mound, 
faced  with  itone  to  the  heufat  of  20  feet.  167  ft.  6  in.  e»<  h 
I  way,  built  by  Shalmaneser  IL  8.  Temples  around  the  tower 
I  iMttlt  by^  Assur-naKir-pel.  8.  The  norlhwi-st  }>a)ae«  (S.  <>f 
the  tower),  aliout  880  feet  MpuM,  built  by  Assur-nazir-[i«l. 
n  pairwl  by  Sargon.  4.  The  center  palace  (S.  of  the  north- 
west iittlace).  built  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  added  to  bv  Kam- 
man>niimri  III.,  dismantled  bv  Tiglath-i>iles»'r  111.,  who 
rebuilt  it;  deeitoyed  by  Eaarhatldon.  5.  The  s<^>uthwevt  |ial- 
ace  ^  of  tho  center  mIm^  built  bv  Ksarbaddon  out  ot 
matesiab  of  {he  northweet  and  ceDt«r  paiacee.  8.  The 
.sontheeetjpnbea  ffll,  ^  Ih*  aouthweet  palaeeK  boflt  by  Sbal- 
maneeer  IL  7*  Tenqde  of  Vebo  (S.  of  tlie  aontbcaat  pal< 
&m.  InOt  hgr  ttamuMimri  IIL 

The  fltflt  eatoatatianB  at  Kimrikd  vera  hwnn  by  A.  a 
I  .ayaid  in  1848.  He  waa  enooungad  thereto  by  Botta's  «ae> 
d'M  At  Khoraabad.  The  ezpemea  were  borne  oy  Sir  Stiat* 
foni  Canning,  and  the  Work  vaa  Bnaeearfb)  icom  the  suit. 
Many  large  mi,  beaotlfalnUbBaterhaB-vrik&  were  aecured 
for  toe  fintish  MtueiMn.  Those  come  paiticularly  Item  the 
palace  of  ANar>n«sir>pal  and  are  of  gnat  ralme,  not  ooljr  •« 
works  of  art,  bat  alio  fbr  the  liftfat  wUdi  they  ahcd  on  the 
military  methoda  and  the  religion*  helielh  of  tiw  tfaua,  la 
the  attention  paid  to  the  adornment  of  weanma  and  ftuni- 
tun,  and  in  the  lepnaantation  of  the  minute  and  ebbunte 
embroidery  on  the  drees  of  the  king  and  bla  attendanti 
these  sculpturea  an  liardly  e«|ualed  by  any  of  the  Woik  of 
the  two  temaining  Aiqrrian  centuriea.  Many  of  theae  baa* 
relielW  were  in  duplicate,  and  not  a  lew  of  the  dnpticatta 
were  sent  In  the  U.  S.  (See  Aaavnu,  under  BUletv4  Plaa- 
ter  reproductions  of  the  Rrftiah  Muaaqm  leUcfk  may  be 
seen  in  the  Harvard  Semitio  Vusenni  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  Kew  York,  and  in  anailar 
numlters  at  other  places.  Layard's  work  at  XimrM  oon- 
pied  |Nirts  of  svveral  years.  *  Others  have  afao  cairisd  oa 
ex«'a vat  ions  there,  notably  Hormaad  Baamm  and  Qtargt 
Smith. 

See  articles  AssTBU  and  Aaanuir  Exfu)HATio:«s  and 
the  literature  there  cited,  and  for  the  topography. 

Jones's  ]'i's'ir!f.<>  nf  Axxr/rift.  »:hept  ?.  f).  <i.  !<V0H» 

Ninilemann.  William  F.  C  :  Stie  the  Appendix. 

Mne-pointClrola:  See  Cincu. 

Nineveh  (Aseyr.  JVind  and  jVinuo,  Ileb.  ni|l*j,  Or. 

Hipot.  S  ptuagint  version.  No<«0:  the  most  celebrated  city 
of  the  Assyrians.  Classical  tradition  ascribes  the  founding 
of  the  city  to  Ninus  and  his  wife  Seiuiramis,  but  this  is  incor- 
rect. Ninus  seems  to  be  a  mythical  personage.  The  name 
Senurnmis  has  with  probabfe  correctness  been  identifled 
with  Samm<iramat,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ramman-nitnri 
III.  (811-7^2).  but  Nineveh  h.id  esiste<l  for  many  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Samnuiramat.  The  name  of  the  citv 
resembles  the  Assyrian  word  for  fish  {hQhh.  lieb,  ;ini 
some  i>ers<inM  seelt  a  connection  between  tne  tw^.  I'Ley 
find  (!orrolM>nition  in  the  complex  ideogram  (th(>  st^n  for 
fish  inside  the  sign  for  receptacle)  by  whii-h  the  <-ity  is  r\>p- 
r(>siMited,  and  also  in  the  Story  coneemiog  the  great  fish 
wh^eh  swallowed  ,Tonah,  the  prophet  to  Nineveh. 

'1  he  hi^tory  of  the  city  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  .^^syria.  Here  was  tSc  royal  resiJcncc  during  most  of 
tlie  bt^tfknown  peri(Kl  of  Assyrian  history.  The  begtn- 
niags  of  Nineveh  antedate  our  knowledge.  A  temple  to 
Ishtar,  at  aU  periods  the  laTorite  deity  of  the  dty,  existed 
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thwe.iu  the  idiMit«eiitli  eentuiy  B.C.  The  Vbtwrj  of  As- 
wamulf^toimAmmisasyvt  »  bynin  addwwd  to  Jflhtai 
«t  Nlnevsb,  tlw  odgimd  of  vbich  aeenu  to  have  oome  from 
the  cji^feMnth  or  Dtaelaeiith  a8DtiiTya.c.  In  the  time  of 
tfao  B-Aouvna  oanemoiidenoe  (sUteemth  oenturf  b.  c), 
tha  worship  of  this  Ninevlte  goddess  was  known  in  tta« 
land  uf  MiUnni,  and  seems  to  aave  been  even  introduced 
into  Kgyifi.  After  this  time  the  temple  of  lahtar  was  re- 
glorad  i>y  many  of  the  ktaiga  of  AaBvnk.  As  Nineveh  had 
ovenhadownd  tlie  dd«r  capital  Aaahur,  so  it  in  turn  waa 
•vetdwdowad  bf  Calah  on  the  erection  of  this  latter  dty  by 
SiMdmaiMSer  I.  (Sec  NimrOo.)  With  the  aooenon  of  the 
Sargoo  dynasty  however,  the  loss  was  more  tlian 

nsained.  S»x^on  himiielf  preferretl  to  build  a  new  eity  and 
pdacc,  but  HUcc-uiMors  Sennaclieril),  Esarhaddon,  and 
AssarbAni^ial  lavished  their  time  and  wealth  on  the  adorn- 
ment of  Nineveh.  The  extensive  eonqaeeta  of  this  dyiiHi<ty, 
e^'iH'c.'ially  in  the  west,  a:*  far  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt,  lidded  CTeatly  to  the  royal  resoua'es.  (.Vdar-trees 
for"  the  ro<>f8  of  the  buildin^^s  were  cut  down  in  lyi'lmnori 
by  MunasHeh  the  Judean  and  neiglibortnK  kio)^.  and  tnuiv 
iMjrtwl  thenee  to  Nineveh.  -Sennaiherib  informs  u-s  that 
be  toir  <l  >u  n  palace  of  bis  predecessors,  because  it  was 
toosnKill  ail  1  in  decjiy.  and  that  he  enoted  aaotlierona 
srander  scale.  This  i^t  riu-l  ure  must  have  eovered  uiiiiiy  acres, 
oecaiuie  it  was  niatle  larjie  enoujjh,  not  only  for  the  residence 
of  the  Idngaod  his  attendants,  but  also  for  the  royul  hor<es 
and  tor  the  Storue  of  booty.  In  the  Buvian  ini^criptiun  he 
ioformsnsthat  he  enlar^^ed  the  eity,  fortified  it  with  lofty 
wallSt  irrigated  the  country  around  by  a  system  of  canaUs, 
aimI  .surruuitdeil  the  capital  with  parkt<  and  plantation!:. 
I-llstc where  he  tells  us  that  lie  built  the  "  Uoyal  Street"  52 
OUbiti)  wide,  lemiin;;  to  tlie  |>ark  ffiile.  and  published  a  decree 
forbiddinf;  the  abutters,  un<ler  i>enalty  of  death,  from  laving 
any  part  of  the  foundation  r)f  aliouw  within  the  limits  of  the 
Stmt.  Bnrhatldon.  who  restnail  Hubylon,  which  hiul  U-en 
destroytHl  by  his  father,  built  a  iwlace  at  Calah  and  also  one 
at  Nineveh.  Th«^  last  named  was  <-iin!ti(iered  bv  its  builder 
saperior  to  any  that  ha^l  cttne  l>efore.  It  wa.s  fiki  sur- 
NNinded  by  a  park  containini;  rare  foreign  pinnts.  .-m.l  u- 
complet  ion  wax  c«'lubratod  by  a  great  feast.  Assurttunipal 
live<l  in  the  jwiln'  c  built  by  his  jrrandfsther  Sennacherib,  the 
restoration  of  which  he  records  at  length  and  with  evident  sat- 
tafnction.  He  found  it  ne<essary  also  to  strengthen  the  eity 
walls,  which  hwl  suffered  nnich  from  continued  heavy  rains. 
The  restoration  and  adornment  of  the  temples  uf  Ishtar  and 
Xebo  at  Nineveh  also  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  pala<-e 
of  Aitourbunipal  was  situated  the  royal  library,  that  ston^ 
house  to  which  we  are  so  much  lndeble<l  for  our  knowledge 
of  AssTrian  affairs.  Hence,  t4i<i,  have  come  many  of  the 
finest  bas-reliefs  in  alaluister.  In  the  titue  of  the  Sargon- 
idw  Nineveh  was  |H>Iiliiallv  the  chief  city  in  the  worhl. 
West  and  south,  even  Asia  Slinor  an<l  Egypt,  were  subject. 
AmiMiAsadon*  came  from  all  known  regions  bi>aring  tribute  ; 
the  liarem  wa.<«  crowded  with  princevises  fnmt  many  lands, 
whose  fathers  felt  hunorcd  in  l)eing  thus  allied  to  the  gn-at 
ruler;  the  eity  was  thronged  with  captives  and  booty,  archi- 
tecture and  learning  flourishwl.  The  prophet  Nahum  gives 
an  idea  of  the  stren^rf  li  anil  splendor  of  the  city.  .\  speedy 
decline  followid  .\s^urlMtni|Mil.  The  war  with  Babylon  iti 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  though  successful,  was  a  si-rious 
blow  to  the  grealncs-s  of  Nineveh.  Ilis  suiTessors  were 
weak,  arul  pnilwbly  hiul  neither  time  nor  means  for  exten- 
sive building  o|M>nilions.  In  the  sa<-k  of  the  city  by  the 
Babylonians  an<l  thrir  tillies  in  6()6  n.  c.  tite  Dalacee  and 
t«mt)les  were  mlui  cil  'i  .  ruins,  burying  in  their  lail  the  best 
pnMluetJj  of  the  .\ssynan  development. 

The  tradition  of  the  site  uf  S'inevch  has  survived  until 
to-day.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  Tigris,  E.  of  .Mosul.  The  rivtr 
touches  the  inclosure  now  only  at  the  northwest  and  south- 
west angles.  The  incl<j(«ur<"  has  four  sides  of  une«|uul  length. 
It  is  about  3  miles  lorn;  i  N.  I^.  tn  S.  W  ,)  while  its  greatest 
brea<lth  is  a  little  ilmi  Ij  miles  in  the  northern  jiorti'in, 
and  il>  1(  iist  lirt-mltti  iiliDul  three-fifths  of  a  mile  at  ilu 
soutltern  end.  The  surrounding  |>arks  and  villages  mav 
formerly  have  lH>en  rvckiine<l  as  part  <>f  the  city.  In  .lonah 
.Niiii'Vfh  is  vjKikcn  of  {u>  a  "great  city"  "of  tiirec  davs' 
j(,urii.-\ .  '  I'll.'  niiih  .l  wall  and  nuMit  un^  still  ilisiim-t.  'I'he 
east  ~hlc  i-.  furl  ti.  riiion>  ih'fi'iide*!  M-vt  rsil  outer  lines  of 
einbuiikiiii  iit.  Th'  river  Khaiwar  A-  >r.  Khunur)  flows 
thr-iiiuli  ilic  cirv  t'l'iju  the  K..  iln  hliii^  It  into  two  m-arly 
P'jual  jK>rii.>ii>,  ;ujii  emptying  ua  ■  ihu  Ti^'ris.  Near  it  is 
Uie  pnncipai  mound,  now  eaiicd  Kouyuuiik,  wliicb  ia  ob- 
kMiig  in  shape,  about  3,€00fcet  fhim  N.  to  &.  and  about  half 


as  much  from  E.  to  W.  actom  its  eentar.  It  haa  la  jst  liMB 
only  in  part  explored.  P.  E.  Botta.  Frenuh  oauanl  ^  HflMll, 
was  llnA  to  make  tlw  attanpk  His  success  in  di^^c  a2 
Klmaabad,  wUob  he  IwliaTed  to  be  Ninereh,  tiunad  nia 
attention  fhHn  Kouynnjllc,  and  A.  H.  Liayard  reaped  tlw 
great  harvest  of  disooveiy.  Other  explorers  have  been  Bosil 
llonnusd  ItaaMm,  and  Oeorge  Smith.  Tlie  last  nameo 
enumerates  the  buildings  in  the  mound  as  follows:  (1)  TlirM 
ruined  temples,  bnilt  and  restored  by  many  kiogs  in  differ- 
ent ages.  (2)  A  palace  founded  hy  Shaunaneser  I.  (b.  c. 
1320),  restored  by  several  subsequent  monardis,  destroyed 
bv  Sennacherib. '  (8)  A  palace  founded  by  Rammaii-nirari 
It  I.  (B.  C-.  HI  1-782),  restored  by  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon. 
(4)  A  palace  built  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (B.  c.  74.V-7a7).  (9) 
Temple  of  Nelw  and  Merodach,  restored  by  Sargon  (a.  C. 
722^(05).  (6)  The  southwest  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib 
(B.  r.  7tW-681).  (7)  The  north  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib, 
restoreil  bv  Assurlmnipal  (b.«-.  6<38-626). 

Nebbi  Vunus  (the  |)rophet  Jonas)  is  another  mound  of 
smaller  extent  within  the  inclosnre,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  S.  E.  of  Kouyunjik.  ller«>  al!«o  are  the  mine  of 
royal  buildings,  a  palace  of  Sennacherib  and  one  of  Esat<> 
baddon;  but  excavations  have  be«a  attended  with  mora 
difficulty  than  at  Kouyunjik,  owing  to  the  preaenoe  of  a 
Mohaim'ucdan  cemetery  on  the  mound. 

If  the  Ninevite  palaces  could  be  restored  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Assuroanipal  they  would  prove  to  b«  works  of 
surprising  magnificence.  )Iany  of  the  ija^rsliefs  «er#  so 
calcined  by  the  fire  that  they  crumbled  on  exjxjsure  to  the 
air.  tHhers  have  bwn  ruined  by  the  lu'tion  of  the  rain, 
which  ha»  carvetl  deep  ravineii  down  the  side»  of  the  mounds, 
and  still  others,  during  the  long  centuries,  have  been  dug 
out  by  the  natives  to  burn  into  lime  or  to  use  in  building 
houttik  Tltose  which  reitcbsd  IIm  British  Museum,  wonder- 
ful ajt  they  are,  are  but  a  very  small  poitioa  of  what  once 
existed. 

The  Ijogliah  explorers  at  Nineveh  were  nMm  interested 
in  soulptunaaiid  inscriptions  than  thev  were  in  am^iteetm*. 
They  have  aceortlingly  not  ma<le  suc"h  full  moasurementa, 
drawings,  and  sketches  as  the  French  have  done  at  Khorsa- 
bad  ana  at  Telloh.  Tlie  result  is  that  we  shall  never  know 
tlie  finest  ASB^rfaMi  paiaoea  so  well  aa  wo  do  those  of  1ms  im- 
portance. 

See  Felix  Jones's  Vrgfiges  of  Asttyria,  sheet  I  (Ichno- 
grapfaio  Sketch  of  the  Itemains  of  Ancient  Ninereh>,  and 
Asanu  and  Assnuv  JSuLouTioin.        D.  G.  Lyor. 

N'inf^lio :  afooordepartmentiil  c  ity  of  Cheh-ldang, China, 

and  one  of  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  residence  and 
trade  by  the  treaty  niaile  at  Nanking  in  1H42.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  <•<  rilltii'rn-*'  of  the  Ts'-ki  juid  thi«  Fflng-hwa  riv- 
ers with  the  ^'l^l^•.  11  j  miles  from  tli'  h,  and  12.5  by  water 
from  Shanghai :  lat.  20  .Vi  N.,  Ion.  121  22  K.  (see  map  of 
China,  ref.  ft-K).  Its  walls,  which  an>  2.5  feel  high  and  33 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  have  a  circuit  of  nearly  5  miles,  and 
are  pierccil  by  six  gates.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well 
IHived  and  the  sho]>s  and  houses  well  built.  Fire-walls  cross 
the  <  ity  at  distanc-es  of  2lX»  to  300  vards.  The  city,  which  is 
an  irregular  oval  in  sha|>e,  contains  many  fine  buildings, 
among  which  are  a  seven-story  itagoda  IttO  feet  high  dating 
from  the  eighth  cenlur)'.  a  Monammedan  mosque,  a  lofty 
drum-tower  near  the  center  of  the  city,  the  Temple  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  founded  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tur)-,  but  n-biiilt  in  1680  bv  the  P'uli-kien  merchaiils  (hence 
usually  known  as  the  "f'tih-kien  Temple"),  inativ  other 
Ituildhist  and  TiMtist  i(iii|ili-.  and  numerous  (lai-fows  or 
memorial  an-luw.  The  forei)j;:n  iMitUemeut  is  separated  from 
thfj  native  city  by  the  Ts'-ki, and  oorapisa  toe  angle  be- 
tweeii  that  river  aiid  the  Yung. 

The  gold  and  silversmiths  of  Ningpo  are  noted  for  the 
delicacy  and  tastcfulness  of  their  work,  and  Ninirr*" 
fei'tionery  is  celebrate*!  all  over  C'liiuH.  I'ln  i niiiy  (if 
the  place,  however,  is  its  eleganllv  carvt  'l  nml  iiilniii  fumi- 
uire.  Silk- 1  II !•  iirr  is  extensively  carrii''!  dii  in  ih.-  sur- 
rounding country,  ant!  ^tilfc-wcnvirf.,*  mi  iiij|Kinaiit  imius- 
try.  In  IWKi  picu^s  <-f  ^Kk  pi,  '  .  -;;,h«1«  were  ex[M>rted. 
The  developmi  ftf  uf  tiiaiiiifai  r  iii  i ui;  niieresis  in  Jajmn  has 
given  a  gre.ii  uk;.  v'u-  i  i  • '  n^'U culture,  and  in  l«'J3  the 
»!'i  'tr»i  <"ii'i  :i  uu  iiiiii;  '  -i.it>iistimcn(s  of  Ning|K> cleaned  over 
(f^t.idKi  j.ji  iiN  iif  r.oi  '.lUon.  OwiiiL,-  t-i  its  proximity  to 
Siiuiigliui  tlie  foreiKU  iritde  with  Ningpo  is  not  as  great  hs 
Was  uiiticipated  when  the  |H>n  was  ofiened  in  1842.    A' - 

i cording  to  the  returns  uf  tlie  ioiperial  uiahlime  customs, 
the  net  voluma  of  trade  of  the  port  amounted  in  IBM  to 
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l94T6fi»  tatla  (|16;B1.1»05  U.  S.  gold),  ot  whidi  S^Tt? 
teMft  npmBDtod  SMnign  iniporta,  3,lN,a«l  teelt  iMtii«  im- 
porta,  Md  tJH6JKM  taeU  eimcts.  TIm  ebi«t  ttrticle*  of  ex- 
porta  w»te  teft  (8,935^1  ttOai  imw  odttoD  (1,€0«.I1«  taeb), 
silk  and  silk  pieue-gnodst  mm  Alum.  Tb«  iropoits  inciude 
opiiun  (iJtS»  frtcub),  cottons  (689^  pienls),  jmm,  tagu  (90^ 
997  piGntaX  Uo  (Ml  piealsx,  vermUion  (S81  iMcnb),  laid,  ken- 
srae  oiL  and  ri«e  (201^854  mouls),  Tha  nnmbor  of  tcsmIs  eo* 
tmt>il  ciuriiih'the5e«rwiisM4(umug^4M!iM8taittK«^^ 
MOdonimK*- 450.e«3).  OtOsllSl  stamen tlwtMlUndaod 
dcAml  1&2  cari  ii  a  the  British  fhy  and  Sift  the  t'hiii«^!<e. 

Niiii;|H>  loti^  \>L'en  an  important  oeutcr  et  Irmlf.  In 
1582  the  Portngut-sc  »i>tiled  hera  bjr  peniiriiNfa»  and  Aonr- 
ilhcd.  hut  their  rapacity  led  to  their  expiiMon  in  IStt,  when  I 
800  of  tha  IJtOO  Poctogiuaa  teeidents  were  maaaaered,  and 
25  Palrt^Kllese  Teasels  and  42  junkis  were  d«»<trt>ved.  The 
city  was  oocnpied  by  the  Britbh  fnun  Oi  t.  1»,  1H41,  to  Mar 
7,  IMS, and  was  captured  Deo.  9, 1^1.  I>y  the  Taipings.  who, 
howawr,  mwe  compelled  hj  the  fon^igti  flti«u  then  in  the 
river  to  retire  on  Slaj  10, 18W.  It  k  an  important  oeater 
of  mWonarr  work.  Pop,  eatimatad  <18»^  iUfiOtk 

&,  LtLLir. 

Nlnigrret :  an  Indian  c-hieftain  of  th<>  N'arraganaett  tribe, 
sacht^in  of  Niantic  and  uncit<  of  Miantonoinoh ;  was  neutral 
duriiiir  the  IViuot  war  of  ISSfi.  but  aidod  the  RnKlish  in 
that  of  IW*.  Having  afterwanl  visile*!  iho  Dutch  at  Man- 
hattan and  the  Western  Indians,  he  was  su»|><'vii  'l  -if  plot- 
ting a^inst  the  colonists,  and  war  was  declared  uKMiist  him 
by  the  eomraissioners  of  the  untted  colonies  1958.  but  it  was 
nut  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Meanwhile  Nini^rret 
waged  warapoa  the  Indiatiii  of  Long  Islanil.aml  having  re- 
fui^  to  obey  a  mimroons  to  Hartford  in  1*V>4.  Maj.  Simon 
Willard  was  sent  auHiu>;  him, and  he  wan  forcfd  to  flee>  In 
1600-62  he  sold  a  lur^f  portiim  of  iiia  territory  to  the  cok- 
ni»ts,  abstained  from  |«art  icipattoik  io  King  Philip's  war 
167.V-76,  and  di»<l  soon  afterward. 

Mft«,  neen  yfi.  Peihoi  Ai.<i\-*o:  navij^ntor:  li.  at  Mi.^'iit  r, 
S|i)iiu,  «f»ont  I-IM.  He  wtt»<«rly  connceti'd  with  I'iirlii;,'ui  s»> 
tniiliii^:  iuj<1  i  xjtlorine  expeditions  to  the  eastern  mtist  of 
Africa:  wa;*  com  manner  of  a  supply  fliH>t  whirh  ^iili-il  far 
.Santo  Domingo  in  14U6;  and  was  with  Coiutiilia-v  <in  his 
thipl  vfiyftgc  (l-tJwx  to  Trinidad  and  fhp  riin«T  of  I'unn.  Kc- 
turtiiiiL' S|ifiin  iinnii'<ii:itri y  nft'T.  ln'  )>'•>■  I'.  iutr-'i  hiiii^i-lf 
with  i  ri'lnl.;il  (iu'Tra.  n  riii'n  hnijt,  fur  n  tr*liiiL;  t-\i>ci Ution 
t<i  i'liriu.  Tlii'v  l.'ft  I'lil.)-  in  Jiiii.'.  unit,  f.ill, ,»•,■.!  \]t,-  track 
wliii'h  t ''iluMihus  hiiil  l.Hkrn,  fim-?!!'.!  \"i  ii<>7iii'hi  >  < 'iimnnH, 
ami  hy  yx'iii'  fill  Inuiirii,'-  uiitained  a  Iiirt'c  (iiiiiHint  if  pivirN 
and  soiiK'  LTiiiil  friiiii  Indians;  in  Apr..  1.')(Ki,  ihi  y  n  tunit-d 
to  Spain.  'l'fa~  niis.  frnm  A  tinancial  |kiiiii  \  u'w.  tlie  first 
»U''''«"*fiil  v..vii_'.'  (.1  .Viiu'rioa.  Nillo  wa^  ii>-<'il  "f  kropine 
I'.Hrk  a  ]iiirl  .if  til,-  ri'Mil  |ieri}Uisites,  wa-i  «rr.'-tr.l.  iirnl  'iiid 
btifore  hi:»  suit  was  decided.  IJerbkrt  ti.  ^nitil 

NIbmi  4e  rBB«l«i«  See  VBncum. 

Nio  iniiv.  'lot) :  an  island  of  the  ..Kgean,  now.  but  not 
aneiently,  ret  kom-d  as  one  of  the  Cyc-liwies.  It  lies  N.  of 
Theara  and  S.  W.  of  Naxos,  and  is  11  miles  lout;  an<l  5 
broad.  Area,  20  sq.  mites.  It  is  niugh,  but  iiuite  produts 
tive,  lind  hiis  a  fine  harbor  and  M>ine  4,000  inhabitants;. 

NI'ob«  [=  Lat.  —  Gr.  Nui^l|] :  daughter  of  Tantalus,  King 
of  I'hrygiu,  and  Dione  or  Tiiygele ;  .sister  of  Pelops,  and 
wife  of  Amphinn,  King  of  Thelx-s,  to  whom  she  Ivjit-  .six 
sons  and  six  daughlers  (though  the  numlier  varies).  .She 
WHS  on  intimate  term-s  with  Ix<to,  a  wife  of  Zeus,  but  boast- 
R<t  arrogantly  that  !«hi'  w.-t-  superior  to  Loto  because  she 
!m>l  twclvf-  .^r,Hxlly  ehildren,  whereas  Ix-lo  had  but  two.  for- 
i;ifii:i:  tlmr  thise  two  won?  the  gods  .\p(.>lloand  .\rtemis. 
Knraged  at  her  presumption.  .Vpollo  .slew  her  .sons  and  Ar- 
temis her  daughters.  After  lying  unhuriH«l  for  nine  days 
the  i-hililren  were  buried  by  the  goiU  nt  Tliebe.s.  In  piiy  for 
the  grief  of  N'IoIn-.  the  gmls  elmngeil  her  into  stone  and 
fixed  licr  forever  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Si))ylus,  K.  of  .Magnesia, 
on  the  Ileriiiiis.  Though  turned  to  stone  Niobe  still  we))t, 
for  to  this  ilav  water  o<.)Zes  from  the  evL>  of  the  rook-relief, 
a  story  whii-li  has  U'en  notiecd  by  Homer,  S  j  'io  Ims  and 
Ovid.  N'owadfivs  the  so-eHlle<l  N'iobe  of  Mt.  Sipvlus  i.s 
r»<ferre<l  to  tl..'  ur!  if  the  Hittiies,  who  held  sway  In  Asia 
Minor  U-fortr  tiie  »<ivent  of  the  riirygians.    The  celebrated 

fruup  of  N'iobe  aiul  her  ehildn'ii,  in  the  I'lViTii  Oallery  in 
'liTf-nee.  r»'pr<';*i'Tit--s  ttii-  ktUiriir  of  'he  f-'iildr^Ti  bv  A|>r)Ho 
;iU'l  Ai'triiii-.  It  wii^  .livr. ,  wr-.l  ri  l,"ps;[  ,,[,  tli,>  l^squiline 
in  Home,  and  is  prulmbly  not  the  grou{>  nor  a  copj  of  the 
fRHip  mentioaed  bjr  Pliny  as  standing  in  the  pediawnt  of 


the  teai|ila  of  Apollo  Sosianus,  for  the 
istingSUtnSOOan  Dot  be  grouped  in  a  {i 


ttllfteK- 


this  gnmp  lennoenta  Niobe  standing  <n  tlie  mnoiit  ot  * 
hill,  dp  wbidi  the  ehiMren  hasten  to  her  for  protcetioiL 

Remnanto  of  another  and  more  edoeUent  group  are  ftt' 
serred  in  Rome  (Muwo  Chiaramoiitl).  The  group  inen- 
tioned  bjr  Pliny  was  ascribed  in  antlqaitr  to  Soopas  or 
Praxiteles.  See  any  lltMory  of  Oreek  Art  nnder  Seopat, 
or  the  Ape  of  Sro^,  but  espeeielljf  see  Steiic,  JfMt  umi 
die  Niohidtfi  (liei]>zig.  188S),  end  his  Naek  im  Onemt 
(1874),  p.  24;)  IT. :  Schwei.sthal,  L'imape  de  NiM  «f  FauM 
de  Zeus  llypatoe  au  mont  Sipytr  m  the  Jbme  Artkh- 
logi</ufi\SHi,pp.  21!l-2<i2} ;  Wel«r,  Le  Sipjflot  et  «m  humin- 
mtnta  (Paris.  IS*)):  Hninann,  Em  Ausjlig  in  dm  Sip^ 
(Brunswick,  1kh.»»;  lUmsay,  Sipght  taut  CyMe  in  Jwimal 
of  IleiUnic  Studie*,  vol.  iii'. ;  Perrot  and  Cbipies,  History  oj 
Art  in  I'hrwitt,  etc  (Londmi,  1802).  p.  87  ff. ;  the  aitteies 
A'Me  mm!  Mopat  is  Bnimeistar's  JkntmOUr. 

J.  R.  &  Stbmrt. 

NIoMuB :  See  Oolvmmvii. 

Niobrara  Klver.  ur  in  Kr.  L'Ean  qui  Court  (i.  e.  th«- 
running  water):  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  Ii  rLses  in 
Laramie  co.,  \Vy..  and  How's  4.')0  miles  to  iti.  K..  ih.'  u^.'h 
Xi)rthcrn  Nebra.skH,  in  its  lower  course  se|iu;iuiuj^  Jiuulh 
I>akot«  from  Nebra.sk».  It  is  a  .shallow  and  very  ra|)i(l 
stream.  Its  up{»er  valley  is  treeless  i)«sturc-land.  It  next 
traverses  the  (ireat  Sandhill  region,  iH'lieve<i  to  be  almoin 
valueleiw.  It  ttu-n  Hows  through  a  rocky  region  with  fertile. 
Well-timbered  ravines,  and  its  lower  VkUsj  bss  |^>0d  Cmib- 
ing  land,  with  abundant  trees. 

Niort,  Ju'f  •">r  :  inpitul  nf  the  dcpjirtinnit  uf  l>i'u\->t'vri»i, 
Francr  :  on  tin  S<'\ ri--.\iiirtaisi- ;  4-i  iinio  .\.  K.  "f  Iji  Hh 

chellf   i-<r  nf    I-"r;lI>r.'.    n-f.   0-1)1.       It    1>    a  lluIul-JHIl- 

town  w  ith  l'<  iitjiifiil  pronieitHdeji  and  rumiy  i-l.-giiiii  biiul 
in^:s.    Ii  I-- (I  nil  I  «(iy  junction,  and  it- taiim  rit:-,  dyiwrk-i, 
Riul  timnufactures  of  chanHHS,  gluvcs,  and  shoes  are  impor- 
titiit.  The  psblic  gaidens  M*  verj  bcMitlfnL  PiDp,(l8B8» 
.';j.ti74. 

Nip'irainjf :  a  lake  and  district  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
lake  is  in  lat.  4A  20  N.,  about  half  way  between  Georgian 
liav  and  the  Ottawa  river,  it  is  alwut  40  miles  long,  M 
wide  in  its  greatest  breniith,  and  of  verj-  imegidar  outline. 
It  HM-cives  many  stmams,  of  which  (he*  most  imnortani  a 
the  Sturge<ni  river  from  the  N.,  and  empties  by  the  French 
river,  about  40  miles  long,  into  (icorgian  Ray.  The  (^a- 
flian  Pacific  Itailwav  runs  along  its  uortheii)  sliorr.  The 
lake  is  subiecl  to  suiiden  gales,  which  make  imvigation  dsn- 
gerous.  Two  .st  eamcR' nm  on  the  hike  in  the  summer.  The 
scenery  is  very  pictur^^ue,  and  a  summer  hotel  has  been 
ctm.siructed  on  one  of  the  numerous  islands.  Gold  has  been 
ilisi-overeil  on  the  slH>r«'.H  ne«r  the  outlet.  The  district  ha.*  a 
climale  as  favorable  as  lliat  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Ooid 
farming  lands  Rboaodt  Uid  the  coutitrv  is  being  rapidlf 
mo  ttled.  Uaiu  \h'.  iiAKBimnoy. 

NIpBoet !  See  AtooKQCiur  bmum. 

NIpperdey,  Kari,  Lrowio ;  I^tini>it ;  b.  in  Schwerin, 
Germany,  .Sept.  1!).  1821;  studietl  under  Lachmann  and 
Haui)t  at  Berlin ;  be<iune  privat  dficent  in  Leipzig  ISW, 
profe».sor  in  Jena  lf*52.  D.  by  suicide  Jan.  2.  1875.  He 
edite<l  Cimnr,  C'omeltius  A'e/w*,  and  the  Annalji  of  TafilHS 
with  (terman  notes,  an  exegetical  masterpiece  (9th  e<L  br 
(i.  Andres4'n.  18512).  Cf.  R.  .Schflll.  K.  X.  (Jena.  1875).  who 
ab!o  publishetl  C.  X.  OpuKula  (Berlin,  1877).  A.  U. 

Nippon  :  See  Japax. 

Nlrrana,  nwr-vaa  na  [Sanskr.  (in  Pali  tiibbana),  a  blow- 
ing out  'of  the  ilnme  of  life,  or  the  like),  extinguishment,  ex- 
tinction ;  nir.  euphonic  form  of  wm,  out  -^  rd«<j,  a  blowing, 
deriv.  of  v  r/r,  blow] :  the  highest  aim  and  the  highest  goi«l 
of  the  Buddhist  saint ;  the  blissful  condition  of  those  who 
by  the  removal  of  ignorance  and  the  extinction  of  desirv 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  rebirth  is  no  lonpT  neeessarv 
and  the  misery  and  sorrow  in<-ident  to  life  an-  at  an  eml. 
(St>e  NioXsA.)  This  is  MHtomptishe<l  by  walking  in  the  No- 
ble Kightfold  I'ath.    See  Bi'DDHIsm. 

The  iittainment  of  Nirvina  is  not  necessarily  coincident 
with  tleath.  Gautama  Itecaine  enlightened  and  attained 
Nirvana  under  the  bo-tree.  He  livwl  many  years  there- 
after, just  us  an  engine  inav  still  run  by  its  niotaontum 
ufttT  the  steam  is  shnt  .dT;  Inii  no  cravint;  ri-nijiiiied  and 
there  could  Ix;  no  ri  birth,  for  nnihiiip  r'-iuaiii'  d  t-i  be  re- 
incarnate. At  his  death  be  passed  away  "  with  that  utter 
passing  *w«]r  in  whioh  notUnjr  whatever  is  hft  hdihnL* 
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Men  ii'>wii<]av8  can  not  attain  Jfin'Sna.  For  "  enlit;liten- 
inHtit  ■■  fill  i-nii^itions  must  be  favoniblt?.  When  GauUiniH 
wa^-^  "M  i  nrth  ii'iis  iif  ttiiiu<jiiui-i  achiered  it,  and  diminiish- 
iii'^^  iiiiml>rr-  aftiT  liis  d>'r(  hnc  ;  luit  the  opportunitr  at  last 
IMi^scil  liy,  anii  iiritii  luindn'r  Hmiiihn  romcH  iiu'ii  can  Iid])!' 
onlr  to  be  retK)ril  Jii  n  luitn'  favurjiMi'  i  iivimmiii'iii , 

Isirv&na,  like  nnn'ti  >  in  Budilhisin,  is  an  mhcrituni'<' 
from  th'' older  lluliun  |ihili>v<ijihy,  ni'MlifiiHl  l>y  Ilii'  rt-ji.Tt  ii 'ii 
of  pfliitlit'isni ;  Imt  a  jiaritlu'istic  inlliiriiri'  rcinaiii-'  in  the 
MahSyaiia  li(MhI>,  and  ^orni-  tcjtchefs  make  Nirviimi  uk-uii 
absorption  intn  the  Ahxilntf. 

Nirvfirifj.  like  many  other  Buddhist  idpas,  wbi-  ir>u  aubtlo 
f  >r  )H. [Hilar  comprehension.  The  ;:Hal  was  too  lii-tant,  and 
itovi-  nicsr  HmtdhiM^  are  content  U>  hv^  tul^jrn  in  one  of  the 
hciiv  -  n>.  anil  in  ttic  Xorthem  school  it  has  for  the  most  part 
beta  aujipluatcd  by  the  doctrine  of  a  Western  paradise  of 
Ben:iUous  Oriental  bliss,  where  desire  is  not  <;xt;n>;uished  but 
is  gratified  for  iiuincrnus  leoBi.    See  Si-kha vatu 

See  Oldcrilicrc's  Buddha,  tran'^lfitc<l  by  ibjey  (lA>ndnn, 
1884):  Alabiksler'b  M'/u  el  of  the  Law  ^.i.y'uiljin.  1871);  Mo- 
nier- Williams's  BwIiDk^ih  (London  and  New  Vork,  1889); 
Max  Mailer's  eiswiy  on  Huddhist  yihilinim;  Ellinwood's 
()ri«^Ht<il  l{rU(jiiiit.i  lunl  C/irixtiftiiHi/  {Sw  York,  18U2);  anil 
the  wc;rks  ni«'n;iiii!<-il  umlcr  i\u-  article  Bl7DDUisM. 

(iKoROE  William  Kyox. 

Nlsanl.  Ml  c  ziwr  .  .Ikav  Mauik  N  \r(>i.^,oy  DAsm^ :  litemry 
hisl'irian  ;  'n.  at  < 'hat ilion-siir-.'-M'inc.  Kniiici?.  _Mar.  ISDCJ. 
He  WJiv  liberally  (■ilucati-<l,  tai;i;lit.  in  the  KcdIc  N'nriiiulf 
fn>in  1k:!(i  t"  wa.s  nniiic  l'rc.fcss<ir  of  Klo<iui-ncf  at 

the  t.'ollt^^  de  France  in  IH+li.  and  dirrttur  of  the  tcitle 
Xormale  in  1857.  Ho  dri.-w  aitcntiun  to  binrs.-lf  by  criti- 
cism noticeable  for  its  lack  of  sviupathy  with  tlii>  romantic 
moveiucnt  and  the  >cvcnty  of  Its  iud^'incnts  uu  its  rcpre- 
sentRtivi-  writers.  The  I'leal  Fn-iicn  ijUttlilies  of  mind  were 
to  hi;n  froi.il  seiist.',  cleanies?,,  precision,  and  truth,  and  these 
he  fiiuiid  in  their  jicrfeciion  m  the  literattirf  of  llie  sev»»u- 
tfenih  o'ninry.  I' roin  this  stundiioinr  Ids  main  work.  His- 
toire  di  la  iiiU'ralure  Ji'miipi iMf  (  J  vols.,  1SM-(5I).  is  writ- 
ten. It»  interest  centers  in  its  juii^'ments  of  the  main 
f|ft<utif»ft!  writers,  the  mediicvid  iileraturc  jis  well  as  all 
merely  mediocre  writers  bi'inu;  mainly  nej^U'cli'd  and  t  lu' 
fii;hte<ntli  ami  nineteenth  conturielt  btin;.'  rei^nirded  lus 
penoil-  of  ilecay.  The  saiac  Standard  of  criticism  is  ajH 
plieti  with  wilier  niiita-  of  subject  in  hi*  varum.s  \o! nines 
of  essays:  6fitdt*  d'Hinfini  f  dv  ]jitt>'ni/i<rf  im-VJ) ;  A'ou- 
ttUeg  Etude*  (IHM):  3{tl 

<1888j;  Lrfi  ijttiitrp  iirnnds  Jfi-<tnrir),A  L'ltiD.'i  (1S74):  /W- 
traii^  tt  fjluihs  d' Histai re  ijiiiterrurt  {Mlav.  Ri  unimnnee 
et  /{''OiDin  ilsTTi.  Ilr  w.H-s  chosen  to  the  Aeadf  inv  in  IsoO. 
D.  at  .San  iiemo.  lUly.  .Mar.  26,  1888.      A.  O.  tA>nbLa 

NiMh.  or  Niua  (anc.  ,.Vo»«i»m«)  :  second  city  of  Serria ;  on 
the  NisNava;  115  mile»i  8.  K.  of  Ilelpitde  (see  map  of  .Aus- 
tria-Hungary, rcf.  10-J):  always  an  important  military  cen- 
ter, now  the  aoutheni  kejr  of  tjerrio.  Hera  the  Ottoman 
armies  always  mnttwad  ImCon  ft  Baropeon  war.  Pop. 
(1893)  lf4.K77.  E.  A.  «. 

Nlshapnr':  town;  in  tlie  orovince  of  Kborassan,  Persia; 
on  the  .Seka;  53  nulcs  W.  of  MeshtMl  (sec  map  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  ref.  2-J).  It  is  a  large  city  surrounded  with  wulis 
and  ditches,  but  poorly  built  and  partly  in  ruins.  The  sur- 
ronndine  plain,  however,  situated  at,  an  elevation  of  4,200 
feet,  is  densely  peopled  and  well  cultiTateil.  It  has  Ikh^ii  a 
city  of  great  imporuim«.  The  Greeks,  who  calle<l  it  Ni<,aya 
antl  Ninw,  believed  it  to  l)c  the  birthplat^e  of  the  g<>*i 
DionysoK.  Popb  of  the  town  (1884)  U.UOO,  amtding  to 
Svbiodier.  Revised  bj  M,  W,  Uarrixotos-. 

If  I'll  Pli'wriAt.lUllMi  sooner]:  •  term  of  English  la^v 
wed  (oiOCtlr  lOiaOtivol]^  to  designate  a  trial  of  issues  of 

faetB  inaeinlaMe  befbrea  single  juilgc  and  a  jur}-,  the  record 
of  tiM  trial,  tlw  writ  bj  which  the  Jniy  is  nmutioned,  or  i  he 
whole  sjitnii  of  piooeeding  at  siwh  trials.  The  pbram  is 
also  commonlr  anpltfred  In  the  U.  8.  wttb  •  rinflar  ntean- 
ing.  though  in  flonw^ntM  tbeeipniaioii  **trial  at  dnuit " 
is  used,  (."v^e  Cucun,)  Tlw  mlinsa  and  opfnwna  wndered 
bv  the  judge  in  trial*  of  this  land  are  termed  nm-mittB  de- 
daioos.  Miti'prim  trial*  and  dceisiooe  are  disungniahed 
from  those  at  bar  or  in  baoOi  that  is.  those  before  a  ftall 
court.  eithtT  for  the  trial  of  isniea  of  faet  or  for  the  hearing 
of  app('als  upon  questions  of  taw  from  an  Inferior  court. 
The  oriifin  oi  this  [wcnliar  technical  phnse  is  as  follows : 
Bj  the  aaoient  English  practice  aeticns  of  ▼arious  Iciiids 
wne  tried  onlj  in  the  superior  rouri-s  silting  Westmin- 
atar,  and  it  waa  thenetora  nacsssary  for  parttes  and  counsel 


to  resort  itiither  from  all  j>Hris  of  the  realm  to  attend  to 
the  hi'uritiK  o{  llit'  ej4us<'.v  in  which  they  were  interested. 
In  on ler  to  remedy  this  inci»nvenietii  <■.  it  was  provided  by 
Ma;;tia  C'harta  that  actions  of  curtain  kinds  should  be 
triiible  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  be- 
fore )ustiee«  to  be  sent  into  each  county  once  a  year.  Sub- 
sisjiicnlly.  this  system  of  hjcal  trial  was  extetided  to  other 
actions,  till  It  became  the  unif<irin  i>riu.-lR-i' lo  try  ail  eoin- 
inoii  l.iw  actions  (as  di-i  niiniishcd  from  suits  in  courts  of 
equity)  in  the  first  instance  before  a  judge  and  jury  in  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose;  but  the  action  was 
still  nominally  instiiiiti  d  as  before,  in  the  superior  r  nurt, 
and  the  jury  »cre  summoMfd  by  writ  Icj  api>ear  tht  rc.  ■■  un- 
less l)eforv"  f/rtusi  'heday  ai'jMiinted  tne  jusfici-s  cuiiia 
into  the  proper  county  to  hold  a  session  of  cunrt.  The*e 
im|Mir(ant  Katiti  wonis  in  ihe  «rii  then  became  ucomcnient 
designation  for  tlu'  syslem  of  trial.  These  nmttei-s  are  now 
regulated  by  the  judic.iinre  act. s,  ami  the  fetitre  iio  longer 
contains  the  words  /f(.<i  /irii(.-\  or  nisi,  but  the  wortis  occur 
in  the  record  and  judLrincnt  roll.  jViJ««-prti*»  decisions  upon 
que-tioiisof  law  arc  more  commonly  reported  in  Kinrland 
tiian  ill  the  U.  S.  As  thev  are  rendered  bv  a  siii^^le  jtid^e, 
and  often  on  the  sjiur  of  the  moment,  tlu'y  are  iK-t  pTierally 
deemed  to  have  as  high  value  and  anthorily  as  detibioiis 
rendered  by  a  full  court  or  an  »[>p<-llate  court.  Their 
weight  ttud  importance  of  course  varv  with  the  ability  and 
reputation  of  the  presiding  judge.  Tlio  most  valuable  Kn>:- 
lish  ni«i-priu4>  reports  are  those  of  Peake,  Espinaasi-.  (  amp- 
Ik'H.  Carrin|L,'t<in  and  Payne,  and  Foster  and  Finlusoei.  For 
fuller  particulars,  tsee  the  works  of  Arehbtdd,  Selwyn, 
Stephens,  etc.,  on  nim-jinuH  law,  and  Flenry  J.  Stenhe'n's 
A'fw  Commentaries  <wi  (tit-  L<i<rs  of  England  (lltli  «L, 
London.  IMKI).  Kevis^'d  by  F.  S/tVUKU  AUM. 

Nlssu.  or  Nish  :  saine  as  NisiH  iq.r.). 

Slu^cn,  Hkinhkii:  archteologist  and  historian:  b.  in 
HaderslelH  n.  (iermHity,  Apr.  8,1839;  studied  in  Kiel  and 
Berlin;  wa-s  j>rivat  dxMsent  in  Bonn  in  1867;  professor  iu 
Martturg  1869-1876;  was  called  to  GoitinKen  in  11*77.  to 
sirrts.sburg  in  1878.  and  to  Bonn  in  l'*^^.  His  principal 
works  are  Krifi»ehe  I'ntermirhfinom  uher  die  QfieliendtT 
4-  undS.Deead«  det  Liviut^  (lHf>.'<):  £)a»  Templum  (1880): 
J^mpeianinehf  Sfudirn  sur  ShTillekunde  des  Alterthumt 
(1877);  Ittthxili'-  Laudri^kuudc  ,  ( r riechiache  uful  JiOimatk$ 
Mtln^ogit  (in  J.  MQUer's  Htmdbiuh  thr  elam.  JJiertkumt- 
wiammM^  (iWi).  Awbid  OvDnmt. 

NlttMtak^  or  mttadale.  WnxiAn  Maxvrll.  F^rl  of : 
b.  in  Scotland  In  t6W;  married  Lady  Winifred  Herbert, 
daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Powisi  tooknart  in  the  rebellion 
beaded  by  the  Bari  of  Uar  1915 ;  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
(iovemment  at  Fmten;  waa  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  aondamned  to  death ;  escaped  from  tbe  Tower 
diwaiMd  in  th*  ebtkM  of  the  eonateHb  who  had  |i«id  him 
a  TtaH  and  remained  In  fala  alaad;  took  refuge  with  tbe 
Venetian  ambassador,  and  made  hb  way  to  the  ContioMit. 
D.  at  Rome.  Mar.  90, 1744.  The  mtmtess  died  in  1749. 

Nlto'crls  (.Xrit-Akrr.  yit-Aiitrl):  an  E^'yj.tian  i|iicen  ; 
the  lasl  ruler  of  t  he  sixi  h  d>Iia.si  v.  v\ho  rei[,'ti<it  seven  vears. 
Her  name  1ms  been  fouDif  in  t)ie  royal  list  of  rhe  'furin 
papyru!*.  I'ut  ut.on  no  monuments,  t'nr  information  eonuis 
mai'nlv  from  llerodntus  ( ii.,  KX)).  She  is  said  to  have  re- 
Ceiveff  thf  throiw  afUT  the  mnnler  of  her  brother  by  con- 
spirators, who  aftcrwanl  maile  her  reu'cnt.  Her  brother'-* 
(leath  slie  avenged  by  drowniiif;  those  im[ilicated  in  the 
[■lot  in  a  lar>,'e  siibterraiiean  chamber  into  wliicli  thev  were 
iMviterl  to  ^rtake  of  u  feas>l  of  iuauirunitioti.  To  esca|>e 
ri'tribnrion  she  took  her  own  life.  Slie  is  al.-o  s.aiii  lo  liave 
built  the  third  largest  pyramid,  but  sli,.  ajijHars  rather  to 
liiive  enlarj:ed  ami  faced  with  p'iinite  the  pynunid  of  .Mv- 
cenuitsof  tiio  fourth  dynasty,  in  "Inch  it  is  Udieved  that 
her  funeral  chamber  was  IcKnted.  A  stiiry  similar  to  that 
of  t'inderella  atta<'hwi  to  hiT  uiiiier  ih-'  nam>-  of  Khodopis. 
Nit<n  ris  \v!Ls  al-  '  Ihe  name  <(f  the  wife  of  I'sammctichus  II., 
and  id  his  dau  ^'hter.  Ilerodot  us  «ls.  p  nu.'litions  a  Nitiivris, 
(jueen  of  I    t       i  (i..  ls*>  f.i.  Chables  U.  (iii.i.KW, 

Mtratc  of  »>ilTer  and  Mtratea:  See  Mmuc  Acid. 

Nltrv:  See  Salthrk 

Mtrte  Add  [nitric  is  a  dwir.  of  niter} :  one  of  tbe  oom- 
pounda  whioh  nitrooen  fomns  with  oxygen  and  hydroMn. 
So  fhr  as  known,  nitric  add  waa  lint  pvepared  fay  the  Afa* 
bian  ehemiit  Oeber  (probably  in  the  mnth  centuiT  a.  D.)  Inr 
distilliiw  a  mlztnre  of  niter  or  nltpeler,  cyprian  Titriol  (suf 
phate  of  oopperK  and  alum.  Ha  oalkd  it  ofua  d^otutifo. 
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lAter  it  was  prqiiied  bv  otlunr  methods  and  callfld  mihi 
fortu.  tpiritm  nilri  aetdma,  wad  aeidtm  ■  Kril  Olwiber 
flnt  HHnred  that  the  add  ean  bs  uuMtoarily  mtda  hf  treat  in); 
■ikpeter  with  salphnrie  acid.  Thit  lad  to  ths  nana  tpiritm 
nUrt  fimm$  Oumberi.  LavoMer  ^Momad  that  nitrie 
aoM  ooDtaiM  ougea,  aiid  hM«r  abowed  that  it  aontaina  aitro* 
fen.  Nitrh]  aeia  ooent»  in  nature  in  oonhinatlon  a*  «alta 
oatled  nitratos.  The  ammoniuin,  potaMtvoii.  and  sodltun 
•aita  are  very  widely  dbttibuted  over  the  earth**  surfatv, 
and  in  a  low  plicee  nitrates  are  fonnd  in  large  ({uan- 
titiaiu  Small  qmmtitiee  ci<  nittatee  oocor  in  toe  air  uiid  in 
all  Indiea  of  natural  water.  From  the  nil  the  nitmte:^  yn^ 
into  the  plants.  Xitrat«>8  are  furmed  whetaver  organic  eul> 
■tancee  cootainuig  lutru^fn,  i-speoially  tefnaeananal  nutter, 
ttodergo  deoompoeition  iia  the  soil  in  oontaet  with  alkaline 
haica  Of  their  oartmnatea.  Thfa  convendon  is  of  jpvnt  im- 
pMftanoe  in  nature,  and  it  has  been  the  cnbiect  of  rauoh  In- 
veatigatton.   It  «a»  first  thought  that  »wri^fra<iiM,  aa  the 

Crof  om  is  calleU.  waa  due  aimply  to  the  action  of  oijraan, 
lit  the  W9nk  at  SchUiein^  and  MQotz,  as  well  ae  that  of 
Warrini^ton,  has  shown  tut  It  is  caused  br  the  action  of 
ocipmisM  ferments.  (See  PERMinrrATioN.)  It  nppesrs  thai 
the  nitrifying  ferment  i»  pre?<Mii  in  the  SMUaad  tiiat  whi're 
the  eonditions  arc  favorable  it  acts  ufion  waste  nitro^noux 
mader  yielding  nitrateSi  Thus  the  wasto  matter  M  ciiii- 
vprtcil  int"  material  that  is  of  value  for  vc^^tation.  Gewr- 
bIIj  (ho  nitrates  do  not  ac-cuinulale  in  the  !^>iL  boeause  tlMT 
anj  wthible  in  water,  iiodic^  of  water  in  the  neiKbborbaod 
of  plaoes  where  animal  matter  is  umler^'oiu^  nitrification 
always  contain  nitralea.  and  tiieir  presenee  is  an  indication 
thatth^  water     probably  cnniaininntml  with  sewa^^e. 

Nitric  acid  i.<  made  from  either  |M)tassium  nitrate.  KN'Oi, 
eomnionlv  c-ulled  mllpftfr.  or  MMlintn  uiirste,  XaNDi.  oom- 
mnnly  calletl  Chili  mltpeter  or  rnbir  nittr,  by  treat inj;  with 
anlpb'urie  aoid.  At  the  same  time,  in  case  |Mitas-<iiim  niinite 
iansed,  cither  poljtssium  !<ulphaCe.  KtSO»,or  aeid  iK)ta*Aium 
sulphate,  IIKSU«  (bisulii^iatn  of  potash!,  is  fonnecl.  or  lioih 
may  be  formed  aveoraing  to  the  pro|M)rtion  of  Hulphurie 
acid  used.    The  equations  repre^nting  the  reactions  are: 

KNO,  +  II,S<).  =  KIISO,  +  HN()„ 

2KXO,  -f-  n,s< »,  =  Krso,  +  aiixt),. 

In  the  lalioratory  the  pre^xtration  of  the  acid  is  earrietl  on 
in  ifla-w  vesijiels  so  consirue(»-d  that  the  acid  does  not  dome 
in  contact  with  anything  but  f;lass.  On  the  larffe  wale  the 
coinjKisition  of  the  salt|H>ter  by  the  sulphuric  acid  takes 
plaire  in  cant-iron  retorts,  and  the  acid  formed  is  cotMleiised 
In  earthenware  jars,  (ienerally  the  pmportion  of  saltpi-tcr 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  such  thai  the  product  left  in  the  re- 
torts ia  acid  potassium  ^ul]lhute,  a»  this,  lieing  easily  melte<i, 
can  be  removed  from  the  reloKs  with  l<>^sdimculty'tlian  the 
Ofdinaiy  Sulphate,  which  is  harti  and  ntpiirc^  lo  be  bri>ken 
an  before  it  can  t>e  taken  out.  It  will  be  ^4■eM  tlu'ti  that  all 
the  nitric  aciil  used  is  obtained  Ivuvu  nitnites  fouiul  in  na- 
ture, and  ttteee  have  probably  beeu  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  nitrifying  ferment  nptm  organic  matter  oontaininK 
nitrojfrn. 

The  acid  obtained  by  the  proceea  deaerib<  I  n.  t  pure, 
ImiI  always  contains  water  and  other  compounds  of  nitrocen 
which  are  fonm d  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  acid.  In  this 
stale  it  is  always  more  or  less  <-olorei|.  The  nitrates  from 
which  nitric  a«  id  is  made  always  c<intain  'ithcr  substance.s, 
espe<-ittlly  chlorides,  an<l  the  acid  itself  is  therefore  impure 
for  this  feiLson.  t)n  tht>  large  s4-ale  nnlural  Fodiimi  nitrate, 
or  Chili  saltpeter,  is  now  us»'<l  altop'ther  in  llic  nreparation 
of  nitric  acid.  Ijoth  concent ruti'd  and  dilute,  rure  nitric 
acid  is  made  from  the  commercial  pr<Mluct  by  distilling  it 
apiin.  The  chK>rine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxides  of  nilro- 
jreri  pass  over  tirst,  then  i-omes  pure  acid,  uiid  the  i<Hlic  acid, 
frouj  the  iiKlnte  in  (he  sidt peter  (sen-  Toui.nk).  auil  sulphuric 
ai  id,  and  iioti-voltitile  impurities  remain  in  llie  retort.  Ni- 
tric acid  |K-rfi'cily  free  from  water  hiun  iimbably  never  been 
i'r»-pftred,  but  Uo»<-oe  pn'|>ttre(l  an  acut  coiituiniii^  09'5  to 
!»!tH  per  cent,  of  the  compound  H.Vo,.  This  concent  rated 
acid  is  an  excccdinir|y  cticrp'lic  sul)stanr-e.  It  acts  upon 
orj;atiic  matter,  di--iiiti';:ral iu^r  it,  and  in  many  cases  wttini; 
fire  to  it.  It  rnu>t  be  hai>illcd  with  the  pn>H(est  <'«re.  In 
dilute  form  i1  also  acts  readily  upon  other  thinirs  pri«li;i-in£: 
deep->M'!tted  changes.  The  acid  fouu<l  in  the  inurket  Keiier- 
ally  .  ii';ii!is  about  GH  percent,  acid,  the  n-st  U-itu;  princi- 
prtily  water.  The  pure  acid  boils  at  80  C.  (l.-^tl-H  K.).  uniler- 
guini;  slight  (le<'om)M>sitii<n.  It  acts  niwn  metals  as  iron, 
copper,  silver,  tin^  sine,  etc.,  rieldiug  in  most  c«wcs  salts 
,eaUH  nitrates  which  are  soluble  ia  water.  Tbua  when  ail- 


var  ia  treated  witbthe  add  aJtrate  of  silTer.  Af^XO.,  is  fortn<>d. 
and  tbb  dlaadTes  ia  the  water  whidi  aceonipanies  the  acid. 
The  metal  ia  thetcfote  aaid  to  diaadfe  in  the  acid.  M'hen- 
eter  nitrio  add  acta  apoa  a  matal  a  reddiiMMOwn  cas  is 
aeeo.  This  ia  nitTogen  iwroxida,  NOi.  Upon  organic  sub- 
atauoea  nitrio  add  acta  In  dlflaxant  way^  In  iu  most  cou- 
oentnted  form  it  deeompoaaa  (hmn.  The  action  in  tho^r 
eaaea  it  mainly  oxidation.  The  suhalanoea  are  barucd  a^, 
by  the  oxygen  nven  up  from  the  acid.  When  the  actioa 
does  not  go  to  tbia  length  utro-pnidwsts  and  ethereal  ashs 
of  nitric  add  may  be  fonned.  Thus  when  the  acid  acts 
upon  BnsBliK  (f.  «}  IfniOBIKn^iK  (9.  v.)  \s  funne*!.  thus: 

CiH«-f    HNOt    sC.II>.XO,  +  H,(). 
Benaeae.   Kltriesdd.  KItrofaeiuaw.  W«t«r. 
When  it  acu  u(H>n  Glvcesui  (f. «.)  nitraglyeerui  (pee  Bi> 

PtOSiTKs)  iis  forniMl,  thus : 

(OH  I  O.XO, 

C.TI. '  OU  +  aHNO,  =  (  ,1U   O.Nf),  +  3H*0. 
'  <>H  '  o,N<  \ 

NiTHii.  KLi.i  Lu-i  iij.  r.\  jv  foniu"!  l.ythe  action  of  the  acid 
ujxtn  cotton  which  i-  nearly  ].ure  • 'i  1  LrijosE  (9.  v.).  Nitrv- 
celluloHc  is  guncottnii.  (Sic  I'vuhvm  is  jmd  Explo9ivi>.» 
I'icRic  .\ciD  (q.  v.)  1-  f<iriiji«i  by  trcatiug  CAaaouc  Acip 
V.)  with  nitric  acirl.  It  is  triiiitiophenol,  and  Is  fimifd 
as  represented  in  the  equation  : 

C.H.on  +  «HNO.=  C,II,(XO,),OH  +  aR,o. 

rarbolie  acid  Pkrie  a<*t«! 

•  T  plieDol.  or  ii irairi)|)ln-iii >l 

Xitricacid  is  somclimes  used  in  calic.i  |irinrinp  to  produe* 
a  yellow  pattern  on  an  indigo  ground,  in  >  Hti>e.;juence  of  it^ 
power  lf>  destroy  the  color  of  indigo.  "  It  vrves,  further, 
iiu'ler  tlie  name  rouillf,  for  producing  n  <  <  iiijtound  of  irnn 
fiMu  lul' iit!y  (iwH  for 'loading'  or  'weighting'  black  silk» 

ill  I  lie  pPn-i'S-  .if  liyeilljf"  (  WagiKr). 

.\  ifr,it'  .1. —  I  Im  ve  lire  the  Sai.t<«  r.)  of  nitric  acid.  Tbf 
niii-t  enmnioii  iire  the  [I'lln-Muni  ,hii<I  sodium  .salts,  whiiii 
will   b*:  iH'.re   fully   Irejile'l   under   I'OTASSIfM  and  SoDlfH 

({fif.  v.).  The  ejileium  -Jilt  Is  m;i(le  artificially.  (See  Cai.- 
civM  find  SAi,Ti  r:Tt:ii.i  .\ unite  ,if  silivr,  or  lunar  caustic, )» 
I  if  \  nliii-  111  tlii-  s.  as  is  lilt  pHte  <if  Itmt  \  Mit  mtes  of  barium 
iiiel  xlfuuhiiiH  lire  (iN'il  in  iiyr>iie>'hiiy  ;  itnd  nitrate  of  frt»- 
me//i  in  tneilieiiie.  |-;;i(  h  iif  thee  rei'eives  iietioe  under  the 
head  of  the  metal  contained  ia  the  salt.  I&a  lUcii»mi. 
Nltrlfteation :  See  Nrrtto  Aon. 

Xitrlle  of  Amyl:  an  aml>er-ci'li.ii  'Uiie)ily  v.. 'utile  liquid, 
snielliiii;  hkc  ripe  bananas,  insoluble  in  wmer.  In.t  s<dul>le 
in  iili  .  h.il.  It  is  obtained  bv  the  action  of  nifne  a<'id  nn 
amylic  alcohol  or  *•  fus«>l  oil."  Its  formula  is  rj,V,,N<(^ 
Amyl  nitrite  was  dise.ivereil  in  1844.  but  wiis  jmi  u-eii  » 
medicine  till  IHtVt.  when  it  was  brought  (<-i  nntu,-  \,\  iJr.  B. 
W,  Kiehar'lsdii,  ..if  l,..iii.:i..n.  If  iw.i  i.r  thr.-.'  ilr.ip-  of  it  be 
jM»m>»il  .III  Ji  haiidlier*  liief  tin.l  ilie  vn|«.r  uiluile.i.  alniost 
lmme.liatel\  (he  blixtd-v ev>els  <if  ili,.  he-mi.  fa.  e,  nr. I  lu-ek 
are  felt  t..  ihrtib  rapidly  umi  \i..leiii|y;  the  fuee  UN-tiUies 
crimson  an.  1  het,  Jimi  the  lieiul  nehes  fnnii  the  -^.-iiMition  of 
fullness.  Sniuijtafieou!.ly,  t h.-re  felt  iiti  iniies,  rihjil .!e coiii- 
m^itioii  within  the  chest,  viith  n  feeling  t  f  hre.ii hl.-ssness 
and  oppression  due  to  a  violent  and  disonleily  iJirobbiug  uf 
the  heiiri .  Theso  effects  emiie  on  within  a  few  st-conds  after 
breathtiiji;  I  lie  fumes  of  tlte  uinyl  nitrite,  and  ilisopjiear  en- 
(indy  within  a  few  minutes,  unles«i  an  orerdoise  In-  taken. 
1'hysiolo^icnlly.  the  singular  symptoms  are  largely  referahtc 
to  depression  of  the  vagus  nerves  and  the  vasomotor  system 
of  nerves,  and  to  jiaralysis  of  the  unstrijied  muscular  ele- 
ments in  many  part-s  of  the  Uidy.  Hence  in  spa^iii'idic  «f- 
fei-tioiis  of  t  lies«'  ^tnrt^  this  substance  is  used  medicinaJlv. 
Jn  itnijinn  prrlorm.  or  "  brfasl-pang,"  and  in  sjMt-inodie 
asthma  it  often  relieves  with  a  suddeiine.ts  and  complelenes5 
almost  mu(;ical,  if  the  condition  is  due  to  stiastn  of  the  arte- 
rioles.   It  is  given  by  inhalation  or  iutcnmtly. 

aensed  by  U.  A.  Hisi. 

Nitrites:  See  XiTBOCs  Acids. 

N ilfohpnsrnp.  Nitrnbcnsol,  or  E8H«nce  of  .Mfrhane 
(C,IUN<  >,):  a  heavj- yellow  liipiid  ;  discovoreil  in  1834  by 
.Mitscherlich  :  pnxluceil  by  tivating  lienzcne  with  strong 
nitric  acid.  On  mixing  the  two  liquids  they  become  warm. 
M.ssiiirie  a  brown  color,  and  soon  emit  red  fumes  and  l"'il. 
The  color  iHM'omes  filially  orange.  On  adding  water  the 
nitrolM  nzcne  .xeiMiralcs  and  s»'ttles  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. A  niixlure  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  is 
preferred  to  nitric  add:  C«R»-l-HN0hsCtR>K0i4Bia 
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TtM  nitnbeiUKiie  is  WMhed  witb  water,  a  trace  of  frw  acid 
iMHtnliMd  bf  a  tmt  dilute  mIuUm  of  eoda,  nneluiiifed 
beoMM  dlMillfld  off  Dj  flteMD.  awl  Iho  liquid  freed  fnun 
moiAam,  vbioii  maluo  it  turbid,  bj  nitration  over  dry 
powdered  oUorido  of  aodinm  (comnMm  aalt).  It  baa  an  odor 
like  thHt  of  bitter  almoodii  wbeaiM  It  ia  often  called  iin- 
pnnierly  artificial  oil  of  Utter  almondi.  It  is  extenaivvly 
ueed  aa  a  perfume  for  Mop.  Its  chief  importanoe  ie  due, 
boweTer,  to  the  fwst  that  it  is  converted  bj  reducing  agenta 
into  aniUoe :  caj^O.  +  H«  s  C.HtN  +  2il,().  See  An- 
UNB,  A:>tU5B  Cm^aa,  and  BmnRnt. 

Reviswl  by  Ira  Remses. 

Nitrocellulose:  a  giuuiml  Icrm  fur  tlu-  (irDihict  result- 
ing fn>m  the  ttvattnont  of  cellulose,  a.-,  rotti.n,  wfMitl-tibcr, 
ftc.  with  a  mixture  of  stnini^  nitric  aa<l  •■ulplutric  ncids. 
wher>  tiy  oitr  or  more  utoms  of  hydrogen  erf  n  plai-t'd  hj  an 
«M|ual  iiuiuln-r  of  molecules  of  nitrrl  (XOi).  Several  varie- 
ties arc  kin>wn.  Hudow  {Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  Jour^  VlL,  901) 
gives  the  furmula,<i  of  throe,  as  follows : 

C,*H9,i  N'  >ri.<>i>  or  CtHi(NOiMH> 

c..n„(Nu»),o„. 

C|(IIii<NOi>tOi»,  01«*l»tone'!»  cottflu  x.vhiTdin. 

Tbe  flr»t  i»  called  trinttrooelluloee.  and  Is  chieflx  ^"'^ 
an  axplottive.  Tbe  gun  cotton  for  photngraphera'^oolkMlion 
ooneista  of  nistorea  of  tbe  taat  two.  See  Caujamii  and 
PnKHCTftUre;  aboBxnMiiriK.   Baviaad  by  Ima  Rbuw. 

Nitro^elatln :  See  Explosives. 

Nitrogen  [Lot.  nUnim,  nitpr  +  -rjen.  prfHlucing,  found 
in  Gr.  oeget,  product,  and  Lat.  t^fneni  re,  bejpet,  pro- 

duce]: a  chemical  element,  fmm  7U1  to  7i)'2  per  cent.,  ))V 
volunie,  nf  the  atnHMDhens  of  the  earth.  It  is  alw*  foumf, 
in  smalt  but  esmiutial  |)ro{M»rtion.  in  the  bo<lie9i  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plantK,  and  in  ihi,-^-  L  .iiiRtituentsof  the  solid  earth 
which  are  formed  from  their  remains,  such  as  coal  and 
other  apozoic  mineral  iiiaticr.  In  the  earth  and  waters  it 
occurs  also,  though  iti  n  luttvely  very  minute  proportion,  in 
the  form  of  nitrates  »iiil  <>(  ammonia. 

Rpforf  1773  air  was  considered  homxpeneous  dtui  I'leineti- 
(nrv.  Iieiiij;  ('(Hivert  ilili"  by  continuerl  rrsjii nit i< in  w  fiiilly  into 
fitr/Mnu  itcni,  then  cullcil  "fixed  air"  ami  liy  m  veral  (itluT 
names.  .-Vt  that  date,  liiiweN,  r — wliirli  wjis  1»m  years  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  liy  Priestley  — ilie  Kiinlish 
chemist  i; lit tierford  dis<H>vorfd  that  after  se|iar;i!iiit;  frnin 
air  thai  had  hwn  repestedly  breathed  all  its  cirtHHiii'  aciil. 
a  |K-i-iihtir  irresj.irahle  eas  was  left.  Heiii-e  this  elieiiiist  is 
reconk'd  ii-~  the  disiov.rer  nf  iiUinL'en.  Som  afterward 
Sehecle  and  l>iiV(iisier  di-<nver.-d  that  nir  miiM-ls  ,.f  this 
gas  and  fi\ \  1,'eii.  atid  thai  it  reniaiii->  heliiiid  after  tlienxy- 
geii  i--  rerni  iv.  1 1. 

f'r-  /itirfilimi. — Niirc(i,'eu  ;.'as.  iii  iirly  [nir  e.  may  Ik'  pre- 
piireil  tiy  s-'juiral  iiiL,'  f  n  nil  al  H>i>-jiherie  air  its  nt  lier  i  nii>' it- 
Tieiits,  whieli  are  i>\yi;en,  iarlK>ii:c  aeiil.  ami  wultr.  'i'hu 
oxyu'eii,  ennslitiitiiit,'  a  littl'-  iiMT  Diie-Tlfth  of  the  volume, 
may  bv  alistraeted  liy  [las-ui^;  air  iiver  snm<»  luHnl*  at  in- 
candesceiii  e.  <  in  a  small  s. ule.  inetallie '-i i| 'ii'r  iii  wirv  nr 
turnings  is  used,  am  1  iron  nuiyalsn  Ui  UM:<i  aad  is  much 
cheajwr.  but  may  give  nilrofreii  rmiiaminated  with  carbonic 
oxi<lu.  SriiHll  rpinnitiing  trai .  s  nf  o\yir»'n,  topeiher  with 
Carixnii'  neid,  vvfiieli  i>  aiw  avs  pre-eiit .  are  iii.ist  e,  rlainlv 
removed  liy  [mssiajr  thri>ui,di  a  ii.ilash  .ir  -ida  ly  to  which 
has  been  a  l.lid  s.ime  pyri.„-all..l.  If  the  iii'r.  ireii  i^  re- 
quired to  aliliydi-iiii--.  -idjiljurte  m-td  lir  elil  Tide  ■  if  ciil- 
cium  musi  al--i  he  eiuiili lyed  to  make  it  so.  The-.  nei.lesof 
obtaining  ijitiu^en  from  its  most  abundant  s.nuv.  .  theai- 
mosphen-.  are,  however,  I  he  mo.~i  tri'iihle-.iiie-  and  eN|ieri- 
sive  nuxU'S  of  all.  It  is  mui  h  easier  and  eh.  njM  r  tn  ..litam 
it  from  a  nitrite,  nitrite  4>f  j" .tns>iiini  hein^'  ^-i  ii.  rally  i.>eii. 
This  is  niixiiil  in  solulioti  wiUt  sal  aniiiiuuiuc  uiul  Ixuleii, 
wben  pure  nitrogen  ga!<  cotucs  o<T : 

.\'ii«tn  +  i^N'o,  =  Kci  +      4-  N». 

AainioaiiHM  niMU,  wben  heated,  brtaka  up  entiiidy  into 
pu*  nitrogoi  and  water :  V 
NH.N'O,  r=  N',  +  2II,0. 

but  this  ^ah  is  nil  ire  i  spensive. 

Nitrrigen  when  pure  is  u  gas,  colorless,  itn  mIi  tiius.  and 
tasteless,  of  density  = 'UT  (air  =  1 1.  It  is  Imt  shL;htly  «>lu- 
bie  in  water.  Cheiiiically,  iiitrogt-ii  lm.s  an  « \i  •  p' i'liial  in- 
ertness towani  iiiotsi  iller  -.ii'i-laiiccs:  but  some  mel;il-.  a- 
(ifanium,  (urn^xhr,.  hm-'io.  ai;  l  carfmii,  combiiit  |i«AVerfi«liy 
with  It  at  \-ry  hiirh  I  emperat  nres.  Hy  tiie  electric  spark  il 
may  tn'  made  to  cotnbitio  w:th  oxygui*  directly  to  form 
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nitric  acid,  and  Boneen  foand  that  wben  100  volumes  of 
air  were  miiadwitb  SMvohuiHaof  tbe  explosive  mixture 
<iD  tbe  proportion  to  fimn  water,  2:1)  of  hydrogen  atui 
oxygen,  ana  tbe  whole  oinloded,  tVS  per  eent.  of  tbe  air  at 
once  disappeared,  combining  to  form  nitrogen  aeida,  I>nr- 
ing  electric  storms  nitric  acid  is  believea  to  be  fanned  in 
the  air  in  small  proportirdi.  Nitrogen  and  carbon  maj  be 
made  to  combine  diractljr  to  form  eiftutogrn,  bv  heat  -in  tbe 
preamce  of  an  alltaliae  subetanceL  Baryta  (mrforma  thia 
function  beet,  and  it  has  even  been  propoead  to  on  tbb 
method  for  the  manatactun  of  ammonia,  whieh  ii  eaafly 
obtained  from  the  cyanide  of  barium. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  air  eerree  as  an  neanmiial  focd  Ux 
plants.  To  a  eonsiderablu  extent  it  ia  flflt  CCMlTCrted  Into 
ammonium  salts,  particularly  Uie  nltiate.  These  find  tbejr 
way  into  tbe  soils,  and  then'  are  oooverled  into  substances 
that  can  be  osed  br  the  planta.  By  the  growth  of  pluita 
uitrogenons  compounds  are  constantly  being  withdrawn 
from  the  soil,  but  it  appears,  further,  that  planta  have  the 
power  to  tako  up  from  toe  air  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  whbsh 
they  need,  wheUier  directly  or  not  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

Nitrogen  forms  a  large  number  of  important  compounds, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Amxokia.  Nitric  Acid, 
Nitrous  OxukK,  etc.  These  are  de»cribed  uuder  the  proper 
heads.  The  ccniponnd  aometimet.  called  hyponilric  acid  ia 
BOW  more  commonly  known  as  nitrogen  peroxide.  It  haa 
the  composition  NO,.  Revised  by  laa  Hmacii. 

Nitroglycerin:  t>«  Exi'losives. 

Nitro-hydrocblorie  Acid  (Eng.  also  a  qua  re'gia.  Ft, 

emt  rri/'tlf.  Oerio.  k-dnigmratser,  ^oldncheidewawr,  salpel- 
,  frsuh.t'hirr] :  the  product  of  mixing  together  strong  nitric 

I and  hydriN  tilohc  acidfl.  Thf>  name  aqua  rtgia,  royaJ 
wat*T.  refers  to  the  power  of  swh  mixture  to  dissolve  gold, 
the  "  kint,'  of  metals*' — a  power  which  neitht»r  nf  the  acids 
|i<>sses.ses  alone.  Aqua  rcgia  fumes  in  the  air,  has  a  deep- 
■  yelliiw  i.r  red  col  nr.  and  evolves  fn-e  chlorine  and'acom- 
[K.nind,  N(>( '1.  kiinwn  as  tnlri.syj  rfili,nde.  It  was  bclii'Ved 
a!  one  time  that  am 't  hiT  eninpoiind  <tf  nitrogen,  oxygon,  and 
(  hhirine,  of  the  c'imjKisit ion  N(i(  1,.  was  also  formed,  but 
J  later  investiijntion-  make  it  appear  pmhnble  thnt  this  •nip- 
posed  c«itii|Hi;iiid  is  tiitrnssl  <idiiride,  eontainin^  snmefn-e 
chlorine  mixed  with  it.  'I'iie  .nerirelie  net  inn  i.f  <i,/iiii  ifi/ia 
Is  due  tn  ifje  fie,-  <'|ih.ril|i'  and  t.i  the  ehlurilie  irueii  u|i  hy 
,  ihc  uiisliible  inlrosyl  chldride.  It  is  lii^lily  vaiiialile  in  the 
I  arts  and  in  the  lahoratMry  in  nt'eratioiis  with  e,i|i|  unrl  plai- 
iniini.  It  i-aN'iused  m  t he  ilesi rm  t ion  of  m^raiiie  li<Klies 
in  the  Wet  wiiv.  it>  when  a  mineral  im>:s<iii  is  te  he  i~iilated 
frosii  a  stoniaeh  nr  lillier  vi-:  ns  in  t  uMCi  il.  itrn  al  eases,  t  hough 
more  IKivserfiil  agents  arc  sometimes  snlj^i  iimed  in  this 
cnse,  A  s,im,.\vhat  cheaper  su1>st  il  uti'  fer  I  tie  e.rdi nary  oytia 
ritjiii  may  In-  made  hv  ii|s><>lviiii,'  nitrate  nf  ^iHia  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  i'reely  diliite<l  with  wuler  it  f<»nns  a 
valuable  tonic  in  cases  of  indigestion 

Uc vised  by  Ira  Remskk. 

Nitrolemn:  another  name  for  KiraooLTcma. 

Nitrons  Acids  and  Nitrites :  Wben  potassium  nitrate, 
KNO,.  is  heateil  it  gives  up  part  of  ita  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verteii  into  potauium  nimie,  KNOi,  and  from  this  other 
nilrileit  can  be  made.  These  are  wits  of  an  acid  of  the 
fwmula  HNOi,  wbieb,  howarai;  can  not  be  made  in  tbe 
free  state.  Kitritea  are  famed  in  natno  in  Cha  deoompoai- 
tion  of  omnio  matter,  and  they  ato  often  found  in  well 
waters.  Their  presence  beyond  a  certain  limit  tnittcates 
contamination  wi' '      e:i  -  Ir  ^  Hkmskv. 

Nlfr(Mi<«  Oxiilc.  >itro;:eii  .Monoxide,  .  r  I.iiiighing- 
irus  :  a  I  t )'. ; : rle>^,  I  r.'ui^parent ,  nearly  odorles-  yn-.  ha^  iiit;  a 
sweet  'aste,  jlIl-1  fr-ely  ^.  ilnble  ill  eolil  uatei'.  It  is  i.htailltHl 
from  amniniinim  nitrate,  whh  li  Ijy  lieiiii,'  heated  in  a  ri'tort 
lire.'ik- n|'  info  w  ater  and  nit  n  t^eii  iiioiinxide.  This  gas  .su|>- 
isoris  eoiiiii; ist Inn  nearly  as  eiierueticiilly  as  pure  oxygen, 
but  its  most  imp'ifiiiiit  pie.peri\  its  nnn*stliclic  elle«-t  on 
the  animal  s\ -teni  when  lireirned  in-tejid  of  iinliiiary  air. 
Being  free  from  all  irritant  nr  olTen-i\i  ] .ri 'pertii-s.  it  is  as 
rea<h I v  iiihu .eil  a^  air.  1  mi; .  ti.  ;ni:  i ik  apai-le  i 'f  dccoin|M>sil ion 
in  tile  biidv,  It  fiirni>li«s!.  no  i<xyj{i«ii  for  ihc  needs  of  the 
blood.  Inhaliii;;  i  he  gas  thus  amounts  to  tem|K>rarily  cut- 
ting off  the  usual  -iipply  of  oxyp>n  through  the  breath, 
while  not  interfering'  w  itli  the  respiratory  niovenu'tits  or  the 
elimination  of  raii  oiiN  :.rid.  The  result  is  that  the  indi- 
vidie'ii,  u  ltli  iui  ,iin  d>i  vi^s  I- d i^.igreealile  sensation  what- 
ever, tiet'omes  sjK'eiiily  lisphyxiated  into  complete  uncoa- 
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K-iousnt'SK.  Ill  this  condition  kniwtheiiia  perfect,  &nd  8ur- 
^H'»l  Dpermtions  cnn  be  performe^l  without  i**in,  ft8  by  the  use 
of  I'hiorufurin  or  ether.  On  withiintwinKtlie  ga»  and  allow- 
ing air  tu  be  br<"nihi"'l.  thr  MoimI  JM^f  nrtir-i  iiTimm!iFiU>lv  re- 
arlerialized.  Tli''  n.  nvrrv  ..f  r..[i->  h'UMi.—  liicn  n-  -wifl 
as  its  lofs.  and  Ihi  rr  jiri-  rm  imiiU  a-iitii  liflir-i  ll.i  Is.  M  hen 
pure  and  intellii:>-iii Iv  ^-ni  u.  u-.-  <>f  tin-  t'.'is  i-  iH»rfwllT 
»nfp  :  but  nf  r<iiir»'  if  H  <h-  i  < .nt iiiii' iii>h  lin-iitln-fi  t-Ki  l<ir>if. 
tli<-  i^spli^  xm  will  (  Ih!  in  <ii-atli.  \\'lii'ii  I ir>  at ln-ii  liiiiiti-.l 
Wit  ti  ,'iir  jin  I'xliilaral  111;:  <>r  intvixb  iit  iii^'  I'tli  ■,  r  !•>  pimlurcd, 
Ullilrr  lll>'  Ulllin  n.  ■  '  r  wlljrll  till'  r\|wTllnrliti  r  1^  1  r ('•'jiist iblv 
!iii).i'lli''l  Im  1 1. .  all  k  i:iil  -  of  -ill y  and  i'\t  ravui;iiiil  a<  1  -  :  hent-c 
Ilic  I'lil  iiaiiu'  'if  ■"  luii:;hini,- N'ltn.L'.  n  luonnxhli' can 
Ik  li')ui!tied  and  !«»)luiiti«l  by  pr>--ijri  .  Jiini  in  t^ll!>^^tH(e  a 
lar;.-'  supplvuan  be  conveniently  kt  i>t  <t<r  hm-  in  a  small  iron 
i  vIiiiiliT.  l"'"r  n»e  in  swrKery  the  Ka-*  i-^  luhiilm)  Ihrouffh  a 
111! mt li [iK-i  !■  Ml  inaili'  (tiat  the  expiretl  K''-"""^  ''"  ""'  ""^  «ith 
thf  coiittiil*  of  the  ijiag,  Hevi."*i'd  l»y  11.  A.  II  \hv:, 

NitXMh.CiiKifTiAN  I,i-i>wia  :  anatomist  aiulonui  lu.l  >gi5t ; 
b.  in  lieueha,  (iermany.  Sept.  ii,  ITH^  D.  Bt  Halle.  Aug. 
18, 1887.  His  kiiowled)^'  of  the  aiwtoiBf  of  birds  wuk  eom- 
preheiuHTe.  and  lu-  was  ihe  HrHt  to  appnciat*  the  imtior- 
tMice  of  th<!  (H)iiditi(in  of  the  I'arotid  Mtevy  in  the  claxsinca- 
tkw  of  binls.  ilia  reiiutatiun,  however.  r«'^t«t  upon  the  fact 
that  he  wa**  tha  tiMinder  <if  the  M'ienc-e  of  I'TtaruxiRAeiiY 
<o.  p.),  or  the  amDgement  of  the  feathers  of  binln.  His 
flrat  mway  was  published  at  Hnlle.  .s^axotiy,  in  IKi^i.  under 
the  title  Hrrylogrtiphiif  Avium  I'itrs  /■'rior.  and  after  his 
•leath  his  pa|M'rs  were  e«lile<l  bv  Kurmeister  and  the  work 
issued  at  llalle  in  1H40  with  the  title /^«rjr/osrr'>/'A<>.  An 
Kiiglish  IraiiNlHlion.  by  Dr.  ScIftMr,  WU  pltoU4  by  Ihe  Kay 
buciifty,  Lundon.  in  1N07.  P.  A.'  Lcxas.  ' 

NttaMh,  QnnwK  WiLHKui :  cbiwieal  acboUr ;  b.  in  Wit- 
tcBbei]^,  tiflttnnnj.  Nov.  S8, 19MI;  was  Pnrfmior  ot  Anciaat 
Literature  in  Kiel  was  depoaed  1MIM$  waa  eallad  to 
Leinsifras  ProfemororClHciiial  Philoloirr;  d.  Jnly  »^  1861. 
H«  18  cniellir  knowd  as  tiie  most  ImnMdand  pmiHtent  ad- 
voMto  of  th«  unity  of  the  llomeriv  epics,  viwue  owlei  fao 
aseribMl  to  one  poetic  genius.  He  wrote  Srktdrende  itn- 
merkungfu  zh  Homfr»()dy*»«t  (3  vol*.,  1820-40):  3/rMrma/a 
hintoria  Ifiimfri  (2  vol*.,  H)37l ;  Hie  Sttyrnpufitie  ihr 
finerh'u  ( ;  Hritriige  tur  GuckieUtdtt  tpim^m  Ptftit 
der  (tricrhfi)  See  l.nbker.  O.  W.  A'lVtsrA  i«  »iium 

Lehi 'I  ufi'l  Wirkrii  (Jeiia,  lHtt4',  Al.KRtU  (iL'ntlHA.v. 

Nlu-chnaiig. or  »n-rhw«Dg:  the  town  of  the  nrnviiu*- 
of  Shitig-king  or  .Southern  Manchuna.  disiKuntiil  in  the 
tri'ttties  innile  with  China  in  I'CiHana  place  t"  In-  upeiied  Ui 
foreign  rcstiiletiee  Hn<l  ira<le.  It  is  a  walled  vilUij,'!'.  <>taiicling 
in  a  piin-lv  Hgriuiiltumt  rej^ion,  alMnit  4b  iniU's  fr<ini  the  coast 
of  the  Oulf  of  Liao-tniit,'.  mi  a  small  silted-iip  branch  of  the 
Liao  river,  in  hit.  4lt  2.'>  N.  and  Ion.  ViV  W  K.  (s<-e  man  of 
China,  I'ef.  :^K).  The  walls  are  of  mud  and  mui-h  broken 
Uuwn,  and  the  (Hipulation  is  small.  lJ<  ing  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  foreign  trade,  the  village  of  Muh-kow-ring,  usually 
r-alled  Y  i  iigt«u,  or  **  the  oain  p,"  about  80  miles  nearer  the  ooaMt . 
was  ehoaen  by  tamgnvn  as  the  port  of  Niu-<*h  wang.  and  this 
is  tha  town  now  dwignated  N%u-fhmwg  in  iliplomatic  and 
oonaidar  docuBunta  and  in  <  iisi<ims  and  trade  reports.  It 
was  opened  to  tnde  in  the  spring  of  1861.  It  is  situated  on 
tlie  left  or  soatii  banii  of  the  Liao  rivar.  about  18  mile?  from 
its  moiltll,  whm  there  b  a  dangerous  but.  The  foreiini  aettle- 
ment  lies  above  the  native  town  (in  the  other  porta  it  is  usu- 
ally below)  and  eitends  along  the  river  bank  for  over  I.imm) 
yards.  The  main  mad  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior bounds  it  in  the  rear.  Tne  river  here  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  has  a  de|>th  at  low  water  of  T  to  9  fathoms. 

The  native  town  condsts  of  one  lonx  main  street  running 
K.  and  W.  parallel  to  the  river,  anil  eight  or  ten  shorter 
ones  at  right  angles  to  this  tharottgbfare.  The  surrounding 
<-(tuntry  is  flat  and  mnnhy,  only  a  few  f>-<  i  Hlsrve  Ihe  level 
of  the  sea,  and  preaents  •  very  dismal  tipp<  aran(>e.  The 
river  is  cloeod  by  ice  for  four  and  a  half  hi-  tiv.  iimnili^ 
every  year.  In  wititer  the  lemperatiire  is  frcnin  ni  Ij  as  io» 
hs  />'rn;  in  summer  it  rive!*  to  Ml*  and  HV.  Tlie  hotteiit 
iii  Miihs  ari'  June.  July,  ami  August. 

The  I  liK-r  industry  nt  the  place  is  the  manufacture  of 
la-an  oil  and  liean-<-uli«.  pulse  l»ing  a  staple  agrii^ultural 
|»r<Tduet  ill  .shiiig'king. 

The  trade  of  the  port  in  IMJS,  ncmnliiig  to  the  imtx-rial 
mariliMu-  rii-toms'  refntrt.  omotintcl  to  17.tWiU,K'>4  hiiikwaii. 
or  cusi.  tii-liMi,.,.  iael.s(^|!S.i4t!.si(S  I'.  goldi.  Uf  this,  im- 
pori»  of  /i<n>ign  origiti  amounted  to  .Vi4M.4(Kt  taeU.  and  ut 
native  origin  :2.WI.O-.;7  twls;  es|wirts  of  native  prnduee  to 
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foreign  fiorts  2.167.111  taeli^.  and  t<<  Chinese  ports  7.RV 
313  taels.  Th''  chief  fnreifrn  nii|"iri»  «i  n-  cotton  arid  wool- 
en gocKli*,  iin  ial'-.  ki  r"s<M..'  i  il  (iM/fi  I",  S.  and  Ku»«ian},  and 
needlesi,  and  the  chief  nalivt  iiii|>.  iri-  raw  r-oiton.  silk  piece- 
got  wis,  and  sugar.  The  chief  i  \[i.irts  were  Itan-  4,;jfc.64K 
taelK),  bean-calte.  used  as  fiMRi  fc«r  laitle  in  Northern  China 
and  an  inanurv  in  S.  .uthern  China  (3,.t27,215  taelst.  l<ean  nil 
f;m..m'>  tm!-.,  i,-iti-.-:i;;  (T41.!Kf?  tat'l*t,  and  raw  silk  iSld.- 
INIS  ta.  lu  th'  vaiin'  _v.  «r  .'';t7  \ 1>,  elm  llv  cHvan-goiiag 

>tfuiiii'r-.  with  a  tMimavrr-  ■J!«'>.l'>r>4  •..!)-,  .uttT^l  thi-  f«irt 
and  lh<  -anil  iiuinl»T  ■  liari-d.  (if  t  li.-..,  "j'.'  i...  t  <  .tjT.  '.lerr 
Uritisli,  a.)  per  oeiil.  Uemian.  14  per  cent.  Chinese,  and  ft 
per  cenl.  Ja|Mine9e.    I*oj>.  (IWW)  SO.MKiL  R.  Llhvm. 

Nix,  or  Nix'ie  ((ierra.  »i.r) :  in  the  popular  mythulc^T 
of  the  Teutonic  races,  a  water-spirit  usually  malignant,  and 
often  assuming  the  human  form,  though  able  to  take  any 
other  shajK'  at  will.  Nixies  were  resorted  to  to  deiemiiw 
the  future,  and  their  good  wiU  might  be  obtained  by  eifia. 
From  the  same  etvmolcfieal  not  we  lmv«  ''Old  Siek  ass 
name  for  the  devil. 

Nl'm,  or  Nls'n.  MAaros.  de  :  a  Kratii.  i>t:an  raissionanr. 
diwcoverer  of  Arizona;  b.  at  Nice,  Italy,  about  14&5.  ije 
went  to  Aineri<'a  in  1531,  labored  in  Guatemala,  and  in  1534 
was  with  Alvarado  in  Peru.  Later  he  was  in  Mexico,  uti 
was  one  of  throe  FranciM-anS  who  srcoinpanied  Contnado 
to  the  N.  In  1588.  lu  the  next  year,  under  Coronado's  in- 
atmotions,  he  led  an  ex)>edition  to  verify  CalM-za  de  Vaca's 
reports  of  rich  cities  to  the  N.  W.  From  frietully  naiint 
he  heard  accounts  of  seven  *  great  cities"  i  probably  the 
Zuili  pueblosi,  but  after  sending  a  Negro- of  his  |iarty 
CilHtla.  one  of  them,  where  he  was  kilTe<i,  Niza  contente>l 
himself  with  a  distant  view  of  the  pla«-e  and  returned,  lU 
brought  to  Coroiiado  an  exaggerated  account  r>f  therich« 
of  the  seven  cities  obtained  froni  the  retioris  of  tha  Iniliaia^ 
and  i>n>l«ablv  embellisher!  by  his  own  fancy.  The  illtisiui 
was dispelleii  by  Coronado's  ex|K-diii(m  in  i.'V40.  (Sr  \  a'- 
dl'tx  l>K  iV>BOKal>o.)  Niw  ai-comiwnittl  it,  but  vn: 
back  in  disgrace  after  tlie  true  character  of  the  pucl>l-»^ 
had  l>een  disi'overeil,  and  di<-<l  tiiH>n  after  at  Mexu-'i.  Hi!' 
report  has  been  re[>ealedly  publia.hed.         H.  11.  sinm. 

NIiI'bI:  Pertian  poet  of  the  romantic  epic:  h.  in  1141 
(a.  H.  885).  probably  at  tianjah  in  .\rran.  when-  niit«t  U 
his  days  at  least  Were  siient.  His  full  name  is  ,\bt"i  M*^ 
hiunroed  Ki/jlm-nd-liin.  His  father.  Yris4)f  bin  .Mnyiil.  ws.-a 
native  of  Kiimm  ;  his  mother,  as  we  leani  from  his  wnt- 
ings.  was  ..f  Kurdish  deM'etil.  Much  of  the  fl rst  pmt of  Nim- 
mi's  life  was  jtassisl  amid  the  sierntiess  of  ndigiotis  astxti- 
cistii ;  illiimiiialioii  came  in  the  f  orm  of  an  outbarvt  of  peetie 
inspirali<in.  when,  acconling  to  ivceived  accounts,  m  *H 
already  «ppnia»-liing  hi--  fit  tilth  year,  and  he  gave  to  tk* 
world  the  ilukhziin'td-usrur  i Treasury  of  Mysteries).  ih# 
first  of  his  well-known  works.  The  U'autiful  n>maiiti(- epii. 
h'fiintr9  tmd  SMrlfi,  a  »lory  of  love.  followe<l  (nlK>ut  l!f*>, 
Thisi  won  court  favor  for  Xisiraf,  but  he  still  pn-femsi  hi- 
life  of  retiri'inenl.  His  DtoAn.  or  collection  of  short  od« 
alphBl>itically  arrangiNl.  wa«  next  completed.  The  n)niantic 
lore-storv  of  Laila  and  Mnjuun  added  fresh  laurels  to  his 
fame.  SizAmi  tiow  turn<il  his  attention  to  the  heroic  sub- 
je<  l  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  and  pnxluced  the  hkandof' 
NMmoA,  in-al iiig  in  the  first  part  the  conqueror's  victories, 
and  in  thi-  mc-oikI  |iart  presenting  Aleiander  in  the  li^h:  f 
pro]>het.  pbiloMi  jifn  f. 'Uid  flhical  teacher.  The  |i<>»'t"s  last 
roman«»  israilhd  //  irf  /'in ivir  (The  Seven  Portrait.-),  wni- 
ten  alxnit  A.  d,  1197,  and  puriK)rting  to  lie  seven  stories  nar- 
rated by  the  wive.«  of  the  Sajwanian  King  liahram-toT. 
The  above  enumerated  fivefold  group  of  p<>ems  by  Ni/iinii. 
omitting  the  It'ti-an,  is  known  as  the  KhamMih  (t^uin- 
tiiplei.  or  is  s^imetimes  called  the  Itinj  (ianj  \.yi\i'  Tri'ss- 
ur.  s).  n.  at  Caujah  in  1203  U.  H.  SIMI).  See  W.  IWher, 
A'ljdfWi  *  Ltbm  mid  H'erA*  (Leipzig.  1871);  S.  Robins- -n. 
Ptmian  Po«iry  for  Knglxith  Readfr»  \\\<M) :  and  Riou.r<i/n- 
/(«/>//  <if  (he  T'i  r/tian  MSS.  in  th-'  Brifixh  }f>'^f^tm  (vol.  ii., 
p.  .■i^>;{,^»^./..  |H»il).  There  i.s  a  lit  h  icranhMi  i  dili  ti  of  Nit*- 
uiis  works  (Bombay.  IKM  and  W,a»:  ieiieran.  1H4.'»I:  litho 
gra]<h>s|  iilitic.ns  also  of  se|uiratc  poem*  have  ap}H»ariil  m 
Euro[i<  .  Persia,  and  India:  there  an^  j««rti.'»!  (miislati  ins  bt 
.1.  Aikiusoiij  Ilindley,  von  Hammer,  riii<l  II  w-.ii..  rfi  . 
Clarke.  A.  V.  Wiluams  .I  a<  kso.n. 

Niinm'H  Dominions:  Sec  Haidarahad. 

NJard:  in  Seandinaviao  mythology,  a  divinity  that  pre- 
sides over  the  winds,  OUietS  the  sea,  and  i.*  worth  i|Hsl  by 
aatlon  and  flshermen.  He  was  reared  in  Vanaheiro.  but  the 
Van?  gave  him  as  a  bosta^  to  the  Aaas  when  the  war 
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twe*!!  them  was  fni!(<l.    His  wife  is  Skailc  iluufrhter  of  the 

S'ant  ThjaMc.   flisi  (Iwt'llin^Ms  Niiaiuii.  m  ar  tht>  M>a.   He  is 
e  oppiittitt'  of  the  sca-j;iant  ^Kj^'ir.  wlm  rcjirfSfiits  the  tur- 
buleot  oooan.   See  Si  anuinavia.n  MtTuou^uv.     11.  B.  A. 

Na:  tiM  Dune  given  to  classical  dramatic  performances 
in  Japan,  and  anuuly,  but  wrongly,  aaaociated  with  dancing. 
Th«  No  has  Iwan  oompared  to  the  old  Greek  drama  from  it« 
statelineaB,  solemnly  chanliHi  choniM's.  quasi-religious  ele- 
ment, and  from  the  fai't  that  ii  is  |M>rfiiriiie(l  in  the  open 
air.  Soenorv  is  Hhs4!iit,  but  ilu>  robcM  i>f  the  jierformers  are 
liia|[lliJk!«nt .  i'tu'  inuxic,  though  scarcely  agreeAbie  to  Wetit- 
arn  tnt,  has  a  mysterious  grace  of  its  own.  These  No  [ler- 
foraUHMM  are  kept  up  by  the  aristocracy,  and  are  a  feature 
of  polite  Japanese  Aociety.  Each  piece  takes  about  an  hour 
to  act,  but,  ill  a4l<lition  to  the  half-dozen  pieces  in  a  com- 
plete |icrforinance,  comic  interludes  are  interspened,  caua- 
ing  the  perfoniiHiH-v  to  take  up  th«  greater  pait  of  a  daj. 
No,  Lake:  See  the  Ap|>piidix. 

Noah  [from  Ileb.  yCmeh.  Xoah.  liter.,  rest] :  the  patriarch 
who,  on  account  of  his  piety,  was  saved  by  Goti  from  the 
Deluge,  and  thus  became  the  sectmd  founder  of  the  human 
race :  he  was  a  son  of  Lamcch,  and  the  father  ot  Sham, 
Ilaro,  and  Japheth  (Qenesis  r.  28-ix.).   See  Delcoe. 

Noah,  MoRUKi  Al  MaKITBI.  :  lawyer  and  editor ;  b.  in  Phik- 
delphia,  Ph.,  .July  19, 1785:  became  a  lawj-cr  at  Charlesion, 
S.  C. ;  engagwl  a<'tively  in  politics  hs  u  nemoorat;  went  as 
consul  to  Uiga  1811.  to  Monxconnd  .\lgiers  IMLVIS;  settled 
in  New  York,  and  wa.*t  coniu'i'tcd  as  editor  or  |ini|>ri«>tor  suc- 
t-essively  with  !<evcn  news|Mi|MTS,  of  which  llie  most  impor- 
tant were  Hie  \ationni  Advofiilf  and  The  Hnquirer  ilMJ6), 
afterward  merged  in  The  ( 'ourier  and  Knijuirer.  Sc^m  after 
his  return  from  Morocco,  JIajj.  Noah  cndcavorp^l  to  form 
a  Jewish  colony  upon  Grand  inland  in  the  NiHgnm  river, 
where  they  were  to  build  a  "  N'ew  Jerusalem  "  under  his  m\. 
ministration  a.<  "judge  in  Israel,"  but  few  of  the  lli  lm-w 
rare  respttnded  to  the  invitation.  Noah  was  elected  sherifT 
of  New  York,  and  sub?<e4|uenlly  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
port  and  judge  of  the  court  of 'sessions.  He  pubiisheil  sev- 
eral suoceasf ul  dramas :  a  volume  of  Trm-th  { IH  111) ;  a  traiis- 
latiob  of  a  spurious  Bmdt  of  Ja*her  (1840) ;  a  Diteourae  on 
the  Rutoratum  of  the  Jem  <m45);  Gleanings  from  a  Gathr 
end  Marmt  (18m;  aod  other  miscellaneous  worln,  chiefly 
speMbflR.  D.  in  New  York  city.  Mar.  22. 1851. 

N<MtiIIea.  noaa/ ,  Lck  is  Marik.  Visii.mit  ilc:  -ioMier;  b. 
in  France.  Apr.  17,  1756:  wa.s  s*^  .in-i  sun  „f  tln'  Miirshal  ile 
Mouchy  and  a  brother-in-law  of  L.'ifas cHe.  with  whom  he 
f^•rv^■(l  in  the  .Xnierican  wtir  of  iii(ie|'i  is. i<  ;  wa-^  ji  piH»\ 
ta<-li<'mii ;  roiiiiuHii'li-il  the  Siivsoniiui-  i-'^aihi  iil  ur  the  sie^'e 
t)i  Vorktowii,  uikI  wh-  one  of  the  miiiini^^i. ni.  rs  in  n-e.-ive 
the  capitulation  of  ( '.iriin.iUis.  He  li.ire  ii  [latriiilir  [uirt  in 
the  French  Naliiniul  Asx  intdy  i.f  ITsn,  iirnp, .sin^',  ,,n  the 
liiKlit  i.f  AilK'.  4,  tliul  tlic  iinl/ilily  -iKiuld  v.iluntiirily  ;,'ive 
U[i  their  privili^'os — ;i  i.r. i[ii,Mlion  which  h,-  iiiiiiiitiiiiu-il  with 
great  fervor,  nml  wliieh  v'jive  iiint  treat  iridin'iii'e  in  the  As- 
sembly;  received  an  inijHirliiiit  <ominiiiiii  in  th.-  unnv,  but 
resigned  in  May.  17t»2.  in  desimir  for  ilie  chum'  nf  liii,iiv, 
an<l  went  to  the  I'.  S,,  while  the  viMci .unless,  n  iiiuiimif,'  in 
I'Hris,  iM'caine  ii  year  later  a  victim  t^>  the  Kevoiiitioimry 
tribuiml.  Ill  IHtkt  N'oHilh-s  re-entercil  tlie  Kren<-li  army, 
Went  !<■  St.  I>..iiiiiiic().  wiis  iimrtallv  wuiiijdfil  in  mi  eti>;age- 
ment  with  iiu  English  vessel,  and  ditxl  at  Havana,  Jan.  9. 
1804. 

>Vam'on  (Xah.  iii.  H.  ^tfAt'Aftf^).  or  So  (Ezek.  xxx.  14- 
16.  .Icr.  xlvi.  -2'}.  Aii<rwoXtt):  tlie  Hebrew  name  of  Thelies  in 
rt'iMT  Kjjypt,  the  Dutspolis  Magna  of  the  Greeks.  The 
name  correspniids  with  the  Kgyutian  Nit'Omen,  city  of 
Atuuti,  or  -Vm,  •'  the  city  "par  eMtllenee.  C.  li.  O. 

Nobility:  as  a  term  of  nniica  state  of  social  dignity, 
transmisttible  by  descent  and  often  accompanied  br  t>olitical 
privilege.  In  Hucienl  Egypt,  aa  noir  in  India,  nobflity  was 
inherent  in  the  highest  castes,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  mill- 
tanr.  In  Sparta  the  nobilitv  originated  tram  conquest:  at 
Atoens  it  resulted  from  older  M>ttlement,  the  nobles  or 
eapatrids  beins  the  dexci^iidanis  of  those  who  at  one  time 
had  contttituteiT  the  entire  j>eople.  In  Kome  the  patrician«, 
who,  as  at  Athens,  had  origiiiHlly  U>en  the  whole  people, 
formed  for  a  long  time  an  e.\clu>«ive  caste,  allowing  no  in- 
termarriage with  inferiors,  and  po^M'ssing  tieariy  all  the 
political  fwwer :  but  gradually  the  plebeians  faliied  equal 
poHtiesl  rights,  and  after  this  those  among  them  who  be- 
(lame  cnmie  mafrirt  rates  were  no*:  onlj  accounted  noble 
themselves  hj  virtue  of  their  alike,  but  also  transmitted 
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dignity  to  their  dsMeodints.    Nobility  in  the  old  OctmaB 

IrilM-s  wHs  of  immemorial  origin,  the  earliest  records  of  Teu- 
tonic pci'j.li  s  -h  iu  ini,'  clearly  the  division  into  noble,  simple 
freeman,  aiul  liiUiilimiii.  The  orijrin  <if  the  existing  nobil- 
ity of  Kun)(M',  however.  I  an  fienerHlly  U-  traced  to  jH'rsolial 
service  to  the  king,  who  granted  i  i  rtain  privileu'cs  or  im- 
munities either  as  a  rewanl  for  pnst  or  an  iiidueemeiit  to 
future  service.  (See  Kki'DaI.Ism. i  Thus  in  Gaul  tin-  laixis 
conquered  bv  the  l'riitik>  »eri'  divid.d  into  g.iverimieiits 
over  which  various  liiTuei-s  were  !ip|"'inted — dukes  ifroin 
Lat.  dux,  a  leader),  counts  (from  roiuile*.  <'unip«mons).  and 
marquises  (guardian!*  of  the  frontier marches  "i.  Hoih  in 
France  anil  Germany  lands  and  di^iiiies  l«'siMweii  origi- 
nally for  Iifel«'<-aine  hereditary,  >ind  their  in -ssess.irs  iicijiiinHl 
prm'ticnl  indepemience  of  the  cr4)wn.  The  result  was  ihe 
feudal  anarchv  of  the  Middle  .Vges.  The  greater  imbles 
wen'  often  able  tociefyihe  rovHl  authority,  while  again.<it 
their  tvrannv  over  their  own  mi.'^suIs  there  was  im  riHiret*. 
With  the  dei  line  if  fi  inhili-iii  ili.  ir  power  wn.s  gradually 
weakene<l.  Surimrui  >  and  ariiinria)  liearings.  adopuni  in 
the  ele\i  iitli  ami  twelfth  centuries,  and  swion  Incoming  gen- 
enii.  iijcTi  Hsi  d  the  i  \'  lusiveiiess  of  the  nobles.  esiieciaJly  in 
Frain  r  and  ti<  rinans.  In  the  latter  country  a  child  could 
inherit  iKi  lief  of  the  empire  unless  l»oth  his  {utreiits  were  of 
(lure  till"  1  :  aii'l  in  France,  though  Ihe  win  by  marriage  of 
H  noble  fill  hi  r  and  a  mother  of  ignoble  birth  might  inherit 
proper! v  and  ri'ceive  knightlKKxl.  he  could  enter  no  order 
of  <-hivalrv.    The  grunting  of  letters  of  nobility  was  a  blow 

10  nrisiocrutie  excVusivene.ss.  French  9^»vcreign.<  often  re- 
pleiiishi-d  their  treasurv  by  com(>eIling  rich  subje<  t*  to  buy 

11  Iters  (.f  nobility,  as  English  kings  obliged  people  to  pur- 
eliii.-.-  kiiighthiKic'l.  The  |)oliev  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  directed  to  depriving  the  nobles  of  their 
ixditical  power,  while  leaving  them  their  dignitieji  and 
re\  eiiues.  Nobilitv  was  abolisDed  in  France  June  IB,  1790, 
and  the  title  of  noble  liecame  a  title  to  baniahiuent  or  the 
guillotine.  In  1HU6  Napoleon  founded  »  WW  loHJitj,  cre- 
ating princes,  <luke!<,  counts,  liarons,  and  cberalienii  The 
imperial  nobles.M>.  generally  a  reward  tar  services  lenderod 
to  France,  wa.s  the  only  kind  acknowledged,  and  cdkte 
were  Issued  against  usurpers  of  titles.  At  the  Bourbon 
restorali<in  the  old  noblesi«e  was  again  recogniMd,  and  that 
of  NaiMileon's  creation  was  suffered  to  remufl.  In  1848  no- 
bility waK  alM>lished  by  the  provisional  government,  but  waa 
again  restorotl  bv  NapoU-on  III. 

The  Italian  nobility  lived  generally  in  strong  castles,  and 
were  fean-d  bv  Ihe  people,  who,  when  it  WCt  pOMlble,  ez- 
cUhM  them  from  political  power,  as  biFionQee  and  Genoa, 
where  high  birth  waa  a  disqnallflfiaUon  for  foveromeDt. 
At  present  lulian  noblea  an  of  two  kinds— tboae  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  others  who,  baviog  hoa^t  estates,  take  the 
titles  belonging  thereto.  Titka  descend  to  the  eldest  son 
!  nnlv,  but  the  younger  children  are  called  by  courtesy  dei 
vri'nripi.  dei  duchi,  etc.  Spanish  nobility  is  very  ancient: 
l>eing  A ijo  d'alge  (pon  of  somebodj)  implies  noble  birtit  and 
entitles  a  genfleBun  to  he  called  disn^  which  name,  how- 
ever, is,  like  ssfnirt  in  the  U.  8.  and  Great  BriUin.  very 
geiierallv  given.  The  estatea  and  titles  of  the  higher  nobles 
or  grandees  art  eoUUed.  Rosrian  nobility  was  fonneriy 
patriarchal,  bat  Fster  theOtcat  Introdnced  the  European 
8  vstem  of  titles.  In  Bnslaiid  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  aoow- 
tiroes  pasaessed  safflcieift  power  to  set  at  naught  the  wQl  of 
the  sovereign,  hut  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when 
William  the  Conqueror  made  everv  vassal  dependent  upon 
the  king,  Uie  barons  bad  no  such  irresponsible  {Kjwer  as 
thev  gamed  on  the  Continent  In  Great  Britain  the  term 
nobility  is  used  in  an  exclusive  sense,  being  limited  to  the 
five  teiniM.ral  ranks  of  the  peerage,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count,  and  liaron.  Baronet  is  a  title  of  honor  and  confers 
no  jHilitical  privileges.  See  the  articles  on  these  resitective 
titles;  Sir  J.  I*Bwrence  On  ihr  yohilihi  of  the  Jirili^ 
Oenlrtfi  C.  F.  Mdnestrier.  Les  JUrrrn^x  Av</"Vc)i  de  la  JVV 
Uesse  (Paris.  1888);  Le  Blaaon  de  la  yohh^^- 1  Paris.  168^; 
the  works  of  Hauiun,  Stabbs,  May,  Guir.ot,  and  other  hu- 
torians.  Kevised  by  F.  M.  Colby. 

Noble,  JoBN  WlLLonc.  lAu  T>. ;  lawver :  b.  at  Tianea.'^ter, 
0.,  Oct.  28,  1831 ;  was  educated  ut  .Miami  University,  <  >hio, 
and  at  Yale  Collegi-,  wher»>  lie  graduated  in  ItiSl  ;  was  ad- 
mittc<l  to  the  bar  and  settlcl  in  St  Louis  in  ISS."!.  but  re- 
moveil  to  Keokuk,  la.,  in  lH,jt5;  was  city  attorney  Ih-ISMJO; 
enliitteil  in  the  Union  army  as  a  private  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war;  became  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the 
Thinl  Iowa  Cavalry ;  became  judge-advocate  of  the  Army  of 
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tba  Soatliwedt  anii  afterward  of  ihf  <)c|Mirtiiii>nt  of  tho  Mis- 
goari :  was  promote*!  ton  c'ciIoih'Ii'v  in  18(55;  bn-vi-iod  brig- 
adier-KPnfTH,!  of  vulutitM-rs  >iur.  13  sj»nie  yi-or ;  S4.>rved  as 
U.  S.  dislric!  ttiloriU'V  at  St.  I^oui*  IWiT-TO,  then  resumed 
privtttv  ^irnrtsj'c ;  lM'<'ame  SH-ri'larv  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Preaideat  Umtuod,  reoeinng  iaa  oommiMiou  Mar.  6. 

im. 

I(oM«ifllt« :  city ;  capital  of  UanilUm  ca,  Ind.  ( for  loca- 
tion of  eonntj,  ice  mapol  Indiana,  ref.  6-E) ;  on  th0  While 
rim.  and  the  ChL  and  S.  E.  and  the  Lake  Krie  and  W.  mil- 
wan;  SO  niloa  N.  of  IndiaaapoUi.  It  is  in  an  K^eultaral 
cod  natand-gaa  nglon :  oontAln^  U  chun-hcH.  a  publie  hi^h 
and  8  «aid  adinolR,  and  a  daily  and  2  weekly  nt-wnpaiH-ni, 
and  baa  a  lane  atlhwlMMrd-miil.  flour-mill,  and  tarbon- 
worka.   Pop.  (1880)  (I**)  (19C»)4.7W. 

Kditor  of  "  Ledoeb." 

Nohnna'^a:  g»^npr«l  and  slut. -iium  :  li.  iii  1583  of  a  petty 
niitil.' fiuniiy  imm.  il  ota.  in  llu'  jinniiii  r  <if  Owari,  Jauan. 
lie  t-ariy  ^howt^i  iiiuiM«l[  ait  iiitn>|>id  iiud  capable  soldier. 
HarinK  inrnNVtod  hi.n  duniainx  and  (lower,  he  found  himself 
in  colliMon  with  the  Buddhist  prie-^thood.  whose  he«duuar- 
ters  at  Hiveiiian  he  Ininied  to  the  ground  in  1373.  After 
deposing  tlie  la^it  sho^un  of  the  Ashikacn  hou.<>c,  he  became 
viritinl  ruler  of  Japan  under  the  title  of  Dairuigon,  and  l>e- 
gaii  ihu  work  of  politieal  reoon»<t ruction  and  concentration, 
to  be  jierfeeled  later  by  Hideytwhi  and  Iy>-yasii.  A|{ain 
from  1575-M)  he  had  to  strucglu  aeainst  a  lii  w  nmlition  of 
Ruddhixt  monks.  In  1582  Tie  fell  a  vii  tiin  to  trea«'hery. 
Nobuna^n^  favored  the  introduction  of  ChrL--ti»iiity.  tiowiibly 
aa  a  counterpoise  to  Buddhism.  J.  M.  I)isi>s. 

Nocera,  no-chani*  (anc.  Stictria  Alfalema):  town  in 
the  province  of  Salerno.  Italy :  in  a  diitlriet  well  suited  to  the 
raisinff  of  'htfp  and  cattle  («••«•  nuip  ..f  Italy,  ref.  7-F>.  It 
is  a  bislii SIM',  and  has  cottc<ii-iiiiiiiiira(  t urus.  It  was  de- 
stroyed tiy  (  artluige  for  taking  iiart  with  VU>m%  fluariahed 
aKMin,  and  was  a§KiB  dMtiojad  fay  th*  NnmanB.  Pop. 
aboat  19,500. 

NoetlllOB'iitB  [Mod.  LaL,  named  from  JVoe/T/to,  the 
typical  jtvnos,  from  Lat.  nor,  night;  cf.  Lai.  i'«*perli  Iw. 
bat,  den V.  of  rvs'per,  evening]:  a  family  of  ins«i<-livorou~ 
bats  (Cheiroptera)  without  nasal  appendages.  The  ears  ar<' 
moderate,  and  provided  with  a  distinct  tragtis  to  each  ;  thv 
tail  perfomtes  the  interferaunl  OMDibnuie  through  it.s 
upper  surface,  or,  when  that  i«  tni1ieat«d,  is  pnxluced  be- 
yond it :  the  intermazillarv  bones  are  gi-nerallv  united  (soiue- 
times  scparaliil);  the  molars  art-  large  and  fiave  W-shapc<l 
ridges;  the  incisors  are  v!iri;il)l,  (f,  ■{•,|,or  (  b\  'Ji ;  ilie  mid- 
dle flng<<r  has  two  ph«Uitn^'i  ~ ;  ilic  stomaoh  is  i  ifurm  and 
ita  extremitiea  ioclioed  toward  each  other.  The  spi>cies  are 
moatly  eonllned  to  tlie  tropjoal  resrions  of  l>oth  hemispheres. 

Revised  by  K.  A.  Lucaa. 

Noetila'clne  [from  Lat.  rHx-fi/M  CA,  something  that  shinee 
at  nik'ht ;  m ki%  noe  Ut,  night  -f  luri-  re,  ifaine] :  a  name  giTOD 
by  T.  L.  Phipsnn  to  an  organic  sulwtance  SUppOMd  (o  cause 
tfie  pro<luction  of  light  in  phosphores<*nt  fish,  insects,  and 
decaying  matter.  .\t  onlinary  temj>eratun«H  ii  is  semi-fluid 
and  whitish  in  color.  It  raniaiiis  nitrt^jnu  and  water.  It 
dries  up  readily,  yielding  amorphous  films.  KoOtUncine  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Sulphuric  and  nitric  adda  dissolve  it  with  de<-om|>ositioi). 
When  moist  it  alisorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide. 
In  oiione  It  is  more  luminous  than  when  io  oxvu<-n,  the  lu- 
minosity apparantiv  being  dn*  tooxidation.  f  he  s|iectrum 
of  the  light  emittM  is  neiny  monoohmmatie.  Nmtilucine 
WMeret«}  in  apniv  form  by  the  luminous  eenti|H-de,  <S«>- 
iopendra  ebefr&a.  See  Chm,  ^«m«,  xxvi.,  130,  No.  608; 
Am.  Chftn.,  iii..  244:  t'omntn Rmdnt,  IzxT.,  NOb  ft;  Watt's 
Dii"/.,  '2d  supphMNcnt,  p.  HBl. 

Noctnina:  .See  LKriiK>iTEKA. 

\i>diil  I'olnt"*  It  Mnes:  S^^e  .\<  oi  stk  s. 

Noddy:  jwi[>iil<ir  tiumc  .  f  i,  'T>4>ci«sof  tern  (Aimuit  sioJi- 
^Mi)  whoM- |M>pulHr  uini  -.rp  iit  iti<  ii.iii ITS  fx'late  to  I li'  -'n|iwl. 
st<jlid  iK'liHviorof  the  biril.  wlinh  i<fu  :t  alight?  on  ^Ll(l.^und 
suffers  itM-lf  to  be  laketi  by  hand.  The  noildy  is  alH)ut  Ifi 
ilii'h'  s  in  letigth,  incliidinj;  the  loti(;,  gnwiuated  ImiI  ;  the 
aiiult  is  s<K)!  \  l.r.  ivri  in  color,  but  In-  i  wlnJisli  heml.  The 
si»etifs  is  wiiii.j  ili?.!ril>ule('  over  Iht  wuriiier  parts  of  tlie 
gloKie.  and  nt>its  in  greal  ntimbers  on  matigrove  and  other 
bu'-hes.  The  nest  is  biitll  of  sticks;  the  cg^  are  buff  with 
re<ldish-hrown  markings,  and  in  soma  localities  are  taken  in 
vou.sidcrable  uumlters  fur  food.  F.  A.  Liicas. 
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NodeK  [from  Ijst.  no'du*.  earlier  *gnn  duA,  knot  :  Ktif. 
knut\ :  the  points  in  which  the  path  of  any  jilanetary  nr 
cometary  body  intersetits  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  any 
I'ther  plane  of  reference  ;  also  the  points  in  which  the  orbit 
of  any  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  its  pri- 
mary. Noile^  are  distiiiguishe<l  as  anctnding  and  dtaeend- 
ing.  The  us^^'eiiding  uimJc  is  that  through  which  the  bod; 
ItasM-s  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  jilane  of  nrf- 
eriince  ;  the  descTntling,  that  through  which  it  passes  from 
N.  to  S.  The  11  nil  is  denoted  by  the  sign  u  ,  the  sec-ond  by 
the  sign  0.  Thenmles  of  mmt  other  members  of  the  solai 
system  umlergo  gradual  displwement  in  the  heavens,  mak- 
ing, in  a  jiorioii  of  lime  longer  or  shorter,  a  complete  revo- 
lution. The  [MTriod  for  the  miK)n  is  short.  I^ing  but  abocit 
It^  years,  but  for  the  planets  it  reaches  many  thoii-sands  of 
years.  The  direction  of  oodal  movement  is  generally  retro- 
grade, or  from  E.  t<i  W.  Sensed  by  a.  Kew(x>mb. 

Nodler,  no  di-& .  t'liAHLEs :  antbor;  b.at  Besan^oo.Franrt, 
Apr.  Sft,  Vtm ;  studied  at  .stnMsbnrg,  and  led  sabsaqpeotly 

an  errant  and  adventurous  life,  first  as  an  ardent  repuolksaa. 
then  as  a  sealous  rovalist,  writing  sentimental  noTd«.ai 
StfUa  (IMtt)  and  lit  I^intft  de  Saltbourg  (\imu  afl«r 
the  model  of  fTsri&er.  and  satires  against  Bonaparte,  as  Ira 
Savolrone  (1802).  and  editing  TiUarapke  lUyritm  U)  1814 
under  the  ausi>iL^es  of  Junot  and  Fooch^;  became  a  con* 
tributor  to  the  Journal  dfg  IHbat»  in  181A;  librarian  to 
the  library  of  the  arsenal  of  I'aris  in  1894,  member  of  the 
.\cademy  in  1834,  and  die^l  in  that  city  Jan.  36,  1844.  lU 
was  a  very  proliflic  writer,  and  touche<l  almost  every  field 
if  literature  from  lexic«>graphy  to  satire.  .Some  of  hi* 
works  have  an  interest  still:  IMrtitmnaire  den  t/nomatopfft 
/r«ri^<iiV«  (IWW) :  Hi»toirf  de  HociiUt  mcriif  dr  fArmit 
( 1K15).  ULs  chief  literary  signillcsnoe.  bovewrj  lay  in  hi* 
knowltMlge  of  the  Qerman  literature  and  the  aemoea  he  nn- 
dered  rooianticim  by  ntUying  the  young  lomanticisU  aboat 
him.  BaTiaatTlqr  A.  B,  JCiSSH. 

No6.  AMEt>£x.  de :  See  Cham. 

Noel.  Haitim  WRioTHK-i.f  v,  M.  A. :  ckr;:yinitn  ;  abrother 
ff  th-:  lirsi  Kjirl  ( uiin-^lNprotieh :  l>.  .lulv  10.  17W>.  at 
I.ri;:hlmont,  Sc'cilfuiii ;  f,'rniluHi<Mi  at  (  rtnilir^li:'-'  1-N"26:  be- 
cnnii'  one  of  Ihi'  ijiiciTi'-  rhjipliiiii-'  nml  ini'uinbriit  of  St. 
.I'-lm's.  Hedfoni  Hmw,  I.,..n.i(,ii.  t-ui  in  I'*!'*  l.-ft  iho  K-ral>- 
U-'lifd  Church  atiii  ln.  ani.-  a  llHplisl  rriilii-t>T  ui  Li  inioll. 
lie  was  an  i'l.«|u>'nl  [in'm-lirr ;  [luMi^Iifil  n  miiuKi  r  of 
volunit"*  «if  >i  rtiii .!]>.  Im-.;.1i-v  nuint  ri'us  ■■tlirr  »f irks,  chiefly 
reliL'i'iu>  1  A  "fr  ^  ij'  II  'J''tiir  in  Strit :rrliiuil .  /.'.*.«riy  on  f'Ari*- 
li<ni  />'.i/j|'i.«rt,  1.H4!)  :  l.tlti  rs  >,)>  II,. Cl.un-h  nf  Rrmif.  Xii'il  ; 
A  S'  l-t'li'tit  of  I'xaliii-i  <ni<l  //v'ln.s.  ISo'J,  rii  l.-ir;.'-!'. i  1N">-1, 
/TywH*  'ihitui  Jetua,  mostly  ungiiitii,  MOiti;  Mtui  Uis- 
tingui»1ii  «l  fi  r  jilnlsnthropic  labors  arndDi;  ilic  j'<">r  of  IjOB- 
don.    D.  at  Stanmore.  Middlesex,  England,  Jan.  sJO,  IHTS. 

No^'tlana:  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Noi-tus.  a 
P«ii  niH>-i«n  who  flourished  proJjably  alx>ut  200  a.  n.  (in- 
sti  .  ,;ii>.  the  date  formerly  given*.  All  we  know  of  him 
isdenved  from  lIii>|K)lytus  (d!236).  Epiphanius  (d.403).  and 
Theodoret  (d.  457,  H»,  and  thev  do  not  <juite  agree  in  Ihrir 
staleinenls,  H ii  f i  !  vius  and 'l*he<Nloret  saying  he  was  born 
at  Smynm.  :  ;  i  iphanius  calling  him  an  Kphesian.  Per- 
hapM  lie  was  burn  ui  Smyrna  and  HvihI  at  Ephesns.  lie  was 
excom>nuni*'at«Hl  for  his  hercsv,  which  Hi|)|x>lytus  conne<'ts 
with  the  imntheism  of  Heraciitd-.  Thniugh  his  €list-i(>le>. 
Kpigonus  and  ("leomenes,  the  U'litiuti  bishops  Ze[>hvnnii* 
(a0S-*iI8  A.  D.)  and  Callistus  (31(^23  a.  o.)  were  carried  over 
into  the  same  heresy.  See  PanursMUim, 

Nok«^nl«:  tows  (Inoarparated In  1813):  Hoatgomcrroiv 
ni.  (for  location  of  cou^,  see  map  of  Illinoiai,  nt.  I^D); 
on  tho  CieTBM  Cin„  CbL  and  St.  Lonis  Railwaj;  18  miles 
X.  E.  of  HilUboro.  the  oonnty-seal,  8S  miles  K.  B.  of  St 
Lonis.  It  is  in  an  agriciiltural,  fruit-growing,  and  stock- 
raising  tegioii ;  contMns  tt  chorohes,  graded  puUie  achool, 
a  national  tank  with  oapital  of  (SOUOOO,  and  8  weekly  nowt- 
ii«iH-ni;  and  baa  a  11our>mill  aad  8  gnin  elefntoia,  ftp* 
( 1890)  Ijm;  (188(9  IJBOBs  (l«iO)  1^. 

Edtrhui  or  "  Fan  Panm^Assm.** 

1     No'la:  t4>wn;  in  the  pr  v  imc  of  f'usi  rUi.  liulv;  alxtut  14 
'  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples  (-i  •    tiiap  o(  IuhI).  ref.  6-K).  The 
Casiello  Cicala  and  Un-  i  \-<  rtnvent  of  the  Capuchins  on  a 
hill  ulpove  the  town  givt-  it  a  pietures<pie  asp-ct,  but  the  in- 
terior has  a  desolate  ap|)eBran<'('.    Of  the  sixteen  chun-he*. 
the  old  Italian  Onthic  cathedral  is  Itie  only  one  of  interest. 
;  N-lii  w  iis  (Hie  of  the  m<jst  ancient  nmi  ri^nowneil  cities  of 
I  Campania,  lieing  of  older  origin  than  Home  itselL  The 
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Samnites  fir<t  I'onquerod  the  PiliisRinn  settler*,  were  ill 
turn  (Irivi't)  Dut  its  Hinniiiis.  I>ut  i\-L'oVLTfil  it  during  the 
Social  warN  mid  tiu'  UihuljUiint-  Luiriu'il  it  rtiiluT  tlmn  yield 
to  Sulla;  SpartiK  Us  LK'nipii-ii  it  iifti-rwHu].  In  iht'  tnnr  I'f 
Vespasinn  it  "Wiis  i/nllfd  Aiii/u.^til  FrUx,  Hini  this  w;l-<  its 
most  flnuri>hiii^c  porioii.  It  wfus st ri ai^'ly  walU'ii,  iiuii  twnlvc 
Kates,  niiii;tiitiLi.-ii(  tein[)lt's,  ami  two  larj^i!  ariijihithetucrs, 
Detwecii  which  rusiMtif  tfiiijiii'  r.f  Au>:ustu>,  >jiul  to  have 
been  ervcU-ii  uii  the  site  o£  Iho  hvw^v  in  whii  ti  limt  emperor 
died.    Pop.  (1881)  7,406. 

NlU'deke.THKoiwB:  Orientalurt;  b.aiHarburtr.  Hunovcr, 
Mar.  2,  1836;  was  educat(fd  at  the  gymna.siuiu  in  Lin^tu. 
UiUtover,  and  at  th?  rttivprsity  of  (tflttiii{»en ;  was  privat 
dooent  in  GOttingen  ls»il-r)4  ;  iirukssor  m  Kid  1864-72 ;  has 
been  Profe«*nr  of  St  iniiii'  Lnu^'un^'cs  nt  Stnissburg  since 
1872;  is  aulhor  i.f  th.fchUhle  dex  Konins  I'lSflO);  L'nier- 
suchungm  zur  Kriiik  drs  (ilt<  n  T'.'<!nriitntK  USiJOi;  Grnm- 
matik  aerneu9yri«chtn  Sprafh^'  (1^'^^:  ^'nndrufch^  (fram- 
fnatik  (1875);  Syriwh(  (Jrammatik  Urnrhirhin  dtt 

Pergemiehet  mr  Z<  it  dtr  SnJisnnid'^n  ilSTJt) :  .1  u  fudtte  zur 
peroi-Kchtn  OetchichU  (lt>B7>;  Orifnialiiir/if  Skizzm  f1**f>9>; 
be^iides  a  Lareo  number  of  important  ci'iitrilmtiotLs  la  jmir- 
naM,  etc.  lie  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  Arabic  phi- 
lology and  Oriental  bbloijr.  B.  I.  W. 

Nolet  de  BroBwere  Tan  Stoolfliid.  Itl-de-brow  d-rd- 
TiQui-eU'li&nt,  JoA.N!fE8  Caroi  i  s  ilunKKTt  s:  Flemish  poet; 
b.  at  Rotterdam.  Hulland,  Jan.  2S,  1815.  After  studying 
in  the  University  of  Louvain  he  went  to  Brussels,  wlierc 
he  became  instractor  in  the  university,  and  where  ho  has 
rinee  llred.  In  1619  he  became  a  member  of  the  Brussels 
Ac-ademr.  For  a  generation  he  was  the  leadinj^  literary 
man  of  il«l^ium.  His  career  as  a  writer  began  with  a  brief 
(Je«ehiedent»  van  het  Joodgche  Volk  vnn  de  schepping  der 
wrdd  tot  na  de  venpoesting  van  Jenizalem  (Toe  Eutgue, 
IJ^W).  His  first  important  poetical  work,  however,  wa*  -Vo- 
«imi  (Loiivain,  1840).  This  was  folli)we«l  by  Ambiorir,  (1841); 
JJichtluimen  (1842) ;  £m«l  m  Bmrt  (1847) ;  Zwarl  up  icit 
(1853) ;  Jlet  grwte  dittsch*  vaderltmd  (1857) ;  Otdirhtm, 
tic.  (2  Deel,  1839).  In  pmsie  he  has  publishcil  the  somewhat 
caustic  book  Een  Hrinje  in  het  Noorde  (1843);  Het  Com- 
munismwi  in  zij'ns  vroegere  en  latere  wrmen,  1871),  etc  In 
Iiis  earlier  voani  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Germany  and 
of  German  ideas  (cf.  hia.Aen  de  Oerman*n.  18-17);  hiit  after 
1886  ho  conceived  a  deep  antipathy  for  JVussin.  iiiul  !.tix)Te 
against  German  influence  u]M>n  Belgian  literature.  This 
feeling  be  has  most  clearly  expressed  in  his  academic  ad- 
dress, Du  pan-ufrmanisme  ei  de  »e«  injluentf^.i  mr  In  h'fft^ra- 
ture  Jl'im'Uidt  ils'iS).  His  (EuvrM  eomplrtm  (7  volx.,  ls,50- 
84)  contain  his  Gedichten  (8  vol%,  181)0-71),  his  earlier  prose 
works  (2  vols.,  1873).  hi*  later  iWsv  M  Proia  (1877),  and 
Pofzij  en  Irttfrrrifiek  (18M).  A.  K.  Marsh. 

Nolhac.  tiTj  liiiik  ,  PiERSE.dc:  scholar;  b.at  Ambcrt,  Puy- 
de-Dome,  FrnucL'.  Dec.  15, 1859.   After  studying  in  Paris  no 

fasMd  thn-o  yuars  (1882--83)  in  Rome,  as  a  member  of  the 
'rench  stli  I  I^ftuming  to  Paris  he  was  for  a  brief  time 
attached  to  i  J  l  I  ;!iliothe<iue  Nationale,  and  was  then  (18^6) 
appointed  Profesttor  in  the  Ecole  de!«  liautes  Etudes,  and  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Museum  of  Versailles.  He  has  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  the  iH'dnnings  of  huinani.sm  and 
of  the  Itenai-wance  in  Italy  an<l  France,  and  has  published 
niunerous  brilliant  Rtudi(>s  in  thii)  field.  Among  these  are 
Lt  dtmier  amour  de  Ronxnrd  (1833);  Lettres  ae  Jonthim 
duBeliatt  (1B83);  La  hibliothique  d'un  humnniAle  (1883^; 
Lt$  eoUeettotu  d^antiquittjt  de  Fulvio  (>rniiii  (1884); 
Clmmuere  autographe  de  Pftrarque  (1886) ;  Fa(^imiU»  //< 
Tterikm  de  Pftrarqutet  noticrit  aur  m  bt'Miofhfque  (18**ii ; 
ntitu  notes  turVartitalien  (1887);  LaHbhofhique  de  Ful- 
vio Oraini  (1887);  Snume  en  ItaN*  0888);  Les  Etudes 
grfeq*if»  de  Petrarqtte  (1888);  Le*  eorregpondnnta  d'Afdt 
Munurf.  matiriaiix  noureanx  d'hMoire  Ulteraire, 
U14  (18891;  J'itrarque  et  rhumanixme  (Xmi):  £tudes  mtr 
la  cour  de  France:  La  reine  Marie-Antoinette  (1802). 
Besides  these  de  Nolhac  has  published  a  volume  of  verse, 
Paymge*  d'Auvergne  (1888).  A.  VL  MaRKH. 

MollekeBS,  JosEpn,  R.  A.;  ^nter;  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
laodt  Aug.  11,  1737;  son  of  a  painter  from  Antwerp:  became 
a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  Schumuker;  afterward  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  nmainod  ten  years;  was  vi-ry  sui'd-ssful 
in  pxecuting  bas-reliefs,  groups  of  figures,  and  busts  ;  sett  led 
in  Ix>ndon  1770;  made  busts  of  George  HI.,  Fos.  Pitt, 
Warren  IlaatinA  Johnson,  Garriek,  and  the  princiiwl  ce- 
tetirities  of tlia  ttme,  which  weregenenllj  conflidereti  excel- 
lent UkeneHM;  esccnted  nnmeioua  aoamiMioos  for  public 
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monuments  and  statm-.  us  will  lis  mythological  groups; 
married  a  laily  of  raiiK.  and  in  cumulaied » handwmw mr- 
tune.    1).  in  London,  Apr.  1823. 

Nol'Ie  I'ro»'«inl  [I^at^  to  be  unwilling  to  prosecute] : 
a  fleclaralion  or  undertaking  by  the  plaintiff  or  iirosecuting 
officer  in  an  action  or  prosecution  at  law  that  ne  will  dis- 
continue further  proceedings  in  the  cause  against  tlie  th'- 
fendant.  It  is  entered  upon  the  reconis  of  the  court,  anil 
puts  an  end  to  the  particular  proceeiling  or  litigation,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  is  introduced.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  practice  to  enter  a  nolle  proteqiti  both  in  civil  and 
ill  ci^minal  cases,  but  in  civil  a<-ti(ins  other  monies  of  efl'ect- 
ing  a  discontinuance  of  the  procccilirip  are  now  more  gen- 
erally adopted.  In  criminal  i>ro>n  ui  luns,  howcTer.  the 
former  prat-tice  still  remains  commonly  in  fon-f.  It  usually 
lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  prosecuiitm  otliri-r  to  enter  a 
«')/.  pro».  (as  the  phrase  is  commonly  ai>brcviiiti  <l  i.  hut  it  is 
^.oiiitttimus  provided  that  he  must  obtain  tlif  liavt-  of  the 
court  before  suc  h  a  cotirw*  c«n  he  taken.  Tlu'  cfinsji*  which 
most  frequently  iiiiluoL'  suoh  lu  tioii  are.  thjit  there  is  an  in- 
sufficiency of  evidence  to  proeun- 1  In-  <UTiTi.larn'Sconviction, 
or  that  the  testimony  of  one  <>f  si  vrnd  (U  feiKluiits  who  have 
been  indicted  is  desired  to  \<>-  iiii  lodiKi  d  nj^juiist  the  others. 
iSiii  h  t\  step  might  also  hi-  taki  ii  Iux  musi'.  rjii  lu  tuunt  of  the 
Stat'-  of  jitmlip  (-pinion  at  a  [inrt iriil.nr  tiinr.  it  was  injpri»l>- 
jil'li'  thai  a  jury  eniiM  !»■  oliIaiuiMl  which  wmilii  he  likely  to 
criiivict  till'  jiiisoner,  or  Ix'raust;  the  trial  wouid  ch  tri- 
uieiilal  to  the  public  interests.  A  nolle  pniKi  ipii  may  Ik  en- 
tered HI  any  Stage  of  the  case;  but  accfiniiny;  to  the  pre- 
].onilernnce  of  autlnu  ity  a  nolle  proaei^ui  tijtfred  after  the 
i>un[j]('t,ion  of  the  impaiiclinjr  of  a  jury  in  the  case  will 
lia\  e  t.'ic  sjtiiu'  I'tTi-i't  a>  all  aeijUtltal.  <.lt  herw  ii-e  it  does  not 
ojierate  a.«  an  aetjiiittal.  hut  only  as  an  iiiilefiiute  su'{>en»i<in 
i>f  liie  iiriioe..Nl:nu''<,  and  the  jir<ise<;iit:oii  may  Ijc  aL;aiii  iu^li- 
tilted  au'aiJiiit  tlie  defendant  when  the  i-ri'seculing  olheer 
I ieoni^  it  desirable.  Sec  Bishoji's  CrimuKil  Proeedurt  and 
Bishop's  Crimttud  Law.   Bevised  by  l\  STi'ttusii  Amoi. 

NoMft:  See  Caxcrvii  Om. 

Noni1»re  d«  IM'OS:  «  former  Spanish  settlement  on  the 
northern  coast;  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Xicuesa's  tran- 
sient settiement  of  that  name  was  probably  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Porto  Bello ;  it  was  abandoned  in  1511. 
In  1519  a  new  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  was  founded  on  the 
Bay  of  .San  Bla!i,  and  this  became  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  route  over  the  istlimiis  fnoin  Panama,  Dniiiw  the  sii- 
teeiith  century  all  UwtEada  of  Pen,  and  mndi  ti  utat  from 
Western  MeueOk  Qwatemala,  and  tJw  Spice  islanda,  passed 
through  it ;  it  waa  thai  one  of  the  OMMt  importa&t  ports  in 
America.  Owins  to  ita  nnhcaHhfnl  koatMl  it  maa  mlj 
frequented  by  the  metdmiita  «a  the  Mflval  4tf  th«  aonnd 
fleets  from  Spnia;  ahout  aizty  «f  the  houtc*  were  built  of 
wood,  the  ttk  beinf  tbatebea.  The  toiwn  was  attadted  hf 
Dsakm  in  167S,  and  dcatnyecl  by  him  in  18SQ.  It  ma  aban- 
doned In  1807,  Porto  Bello  tAking  its  place.        H.  H.  & 

Nome'lde  (_Mod.  Lat,  iiamed  fr.im  .Vo  ni/  irs,  the  typical 

fenus]:  a  fainilv  of  small  li«hcs  ri  lati  J  to  the  mackertfla. 
'he  body  is  oblont:.  compresMil,  ami  covered  with  i  yelnid 
scales;  the  lateral  Tine  c«ii1:iuli>u5  and  unarmed;  thi-  head 
com  pressed  ;  the  opercula  iiiianiied;  the  tii--trils  ilonlilc  ; 
the  mouth  with  a  lateral  clef;,  uj>iter  jaw  searcelv  protrac- 
tile :  tci  lh  Muall  and  euiiii  al,  on  the  palate  as  well  as  jaws  ; 
hranchial  ajK-rtures  extensive;  branchifjstegal  ravs  five  or 
six;  ilorvjd  more  or  less  divide«l,  ami  with  l  he  spinous  por- 
tion shorter  than  the  soft.  The  skeleton  has  numerous  ver- 
tel^nc  (ill  yomfuti  16-)- 26);  the  stomach  very  numerous 
l-yh  rio  api>endaces.  The  species  are  all  marine,  and  found 
in  troi'ieal  r.r  warm  teiii|ii'rale  sens. 

Nominalism :  the  dm>triue  of  the  Nohikalists  (q.  v.). 

Nom'inallsts  [from  Lat.  nomen,  tiom  I'nM,  name! :  those 
Sohoolmen  who  beld  the  doctrine  that  unirecsals  (senaral 
notion^  such  as  those  of  man,  animal)  bare  no  real  exirt- 

em-eK  corresponding  to  them,  but  arc  mere  names  or  wunls 
(  flatus  v*jcia).  The  chief  Jfominalists  were  Rosoelliniis  and 
William  of  Occam  (q.  c).  In  modern  times  their  d»ictrine 
has  been  adopted  liv  Thomas  llobbes  (but  not  ctmtiistently, 
inasmuch  as  nc  holds  the  doelriiie  that  the  stole  is  a  g<'iu'ral 
power,  or  leviathan,  more  n-al  than  the  individual  ciii/.en) 
and  John  Stuart  .Mill.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  claiming 
to  be  a  Nominalist,  is  likewise  a  Hcnlist  when  he  holu 
that  the  j>ersi.*tent  force  is  an  ultimate  reality  producing 
and  annulling  the  ]iartieulHr  forces.  Abelanl  was  a  Coo- 
ceptualist  or  modeiate  Kominalist,  and  in  this  elav  m  are 
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to  place  Jdhti  L  :<k.',  Th'>tn(»«  Rfiil,  r>iii,"il'l  S;i  «-;irt.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bn'svu.  >ir  WUlmm  llu;iiUti  n,  mi'l  '■■An-r  uutK-rn 
p»j-<.hol<>gi?tji.  See  aisu  Cu>iLtl'ILALI>M.  KkaLImM.  nlld  Pui- 
LD90HIIV  {Ilitiory  of  PhUfmophy^      Willuj*  T.  Harris. 

Nominating  Conventions:  in  the  U.  S.,  moetinps  nf 
(lelegutfs  of  »  (KiliiirHl  jiarty  tn  noiiiiimte  camlidatcH  for  na- 
tioiml.  State,  or  Iin'hI  riflici>s.  Sucli  DouiinMious  Were  foimer- 
Iv  luailc  by  tho  l<>Kir<lative  t-g  (q.  v.),  whicli  in  tbeCMe  of 
}>tat<'  >-t«otioiM  b«gan  to  give  pl«oe  to  tli«  noniirmtfnf;  roiivcn- 
tioi)  in  IttM.  In  nstionil  «l«ctioi»  the  c  tioicv  of  cHtKlniatt-^ 
by  tho  eontn^saional  caucus  occa.oioiioil  iiiucb  complaint. 
«n*l  ill  tho  nominees  of  tho  oaucu.«  wcri- defeMed  in  tlio 
prer'i'lcntial  election.  From  th«t  time  there  was  a  !i<tea<iv 
tenilcncy  toward  a  more  popular  method  of  ohoosinjr  caiidi'- 
dates,  and  in  the  first  national  nominating  convention 
was  h(>l(l  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party  at  Baltimore.  .Similar 
cmrnntions  wen?  held  by  the  two  great  national  parties  in 
1  and  since  1840  all  candidates  for  the  jiresidency  have 
bwn  chr)Sfn  in  this  way.  The  <-onTeution9  meet  in  the  sum- 
mer imniediatHly  prei'edintf  the  pretiidenttal  election,  which 
is  hold  in  Xovemlior.  'I  hey  an;  ci>ni]M>!*ed  of  deleira'e.i 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  tho  party,  ea<-h  State  t)eing  <«iilitlod 
to  twice  as  many  deifgaies  as  it  has  iH-rsonx  n-presotiting 
it  in  Congress.  Delegates  from  tho  Territorit-s  and  tlio 
District  of  Columbia  «re  also  •dnitted,  tboucb  tbew  po- 
litic*) dlriaiotii  hvm  no  Tot»  in  tlw  imridtntiu  eleetion. 

If MKlMlftltNl :  in  poUtiiCB,  an  net  of  dev^Dntlon  to  oAm, 
the  ntiAoation  of  which  depends  upon  another  penon  or 
taodj  of  penooa.  The  Pnaidenl.  of  the  U.  Sw  aonnaat^j  to 
the  Senate  the  ineambenta  of  high  Fedml  onees,  and 
malna  the  appointments  only  after  appmral.  The  head  of 
•a  eotecutive  aepaitroent  nomiuatea  to  the  Praaident  those 
whom  he  desirea  as  bb  subordinates,  and  a  national.  State, 
oouDtj,  or  town  convention  of  a  political  party  nominates 
itaeandidateaforonoeioaBtfcipatioiiottheelectkMU.  See 
NowitATiiio  CmntSTWism. 

Nnmoa :  one  of  the  territofMl  diTWODff  of  ucient  Ilgypt. 

See  EoYPT.  Ascikxt. 

Nomsz,  .IniiASNKs:  poet;  b.  at  .Vmstenlam,  Holland,  in 
173».  LiUle  Is  l<i>own  of  his  life,  escc])t  that  it  wa.«  dijwi- 
nate<l  and  unstable.  For  a  time  his  name  wajs  in  every- 
oody's  mouth,  and  he  was  confidently  ex|»'Cteil  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  stJtrs  in  the  constellation  of  I>ulch  pcx-ts;  but 
his  conduct  and  the  fickleness-*  of  his  political  opinions 
l'r  i:Ljht  him  into  di.H'niUf,  and  he  died  neglect«'<l  in  a  hos- 
iiitftl  at  Am.'ttonlain,  .\iig.  S."!,  tHH.').  In  course  of  his 
life  he  had  tried  hi*  hamV  at  almost  all  kiixi-  -  f  liierature, 
though  with  Ih'sI  siUN'css  hk  a  piaywriuht.  liis  first  work 
was  a  translation  of  Piron*>!  Frnliiuind  Corfci  (1704).  He 
mmle  many  other  f  r«si-'nt!t>n-«  dtiriiiir  hi«i  lit",  huioii^  them 
Racine's  .i'/i-j'..,  r.  ,ni- r,\f,  \',  ,|iiur.-'-  Xnlrt,  \m 

Fonl«!tii-"s  F'th'iS,  \ttiXl  ijf  Ta;«x>'?  ru  -mi,  lum^  Lihtralu, 
etc,  III'  wT'  ii'  more  than  fifty  dramani  .  -  of  his  own, 
the  best  alii'iric  iti*>fn  l>i'i!i!j  yHThH]-  Mnrm  mn  J.aliiiu.  Df 

7?«l7tT,and  .1 'i.'/.'/r,  ,  ri.»  n-UHl'r^-k.nf        /i.  !>      nii.J  rii),  Fi'T- 

mtiza.  He  coiiip(«>d  iwo  cotisioi  niMr  '-pic  poems:  Wiilfni 
'/<!  /.'raff,  of  de  (trundUii'iiuij  'I- r  u-  ifrlnndivhf  i-ri/hetd 
(.Vni-.'..  rt!fira.  177!>);  aiiii  ,Miiuri(/i  tan  .\ti)utiiu,  I'rinn  ivin 
(hinii'-  ilTHI)).  Other  p<"H'tical  work  was  his  Trionf  (liir 
T' '  ,V'  iikitiuit  (178H|,  und  occusional  pi<'<'<>-i  in  his  }f^'>,i<'hr¥r- 
k' II  i  Amsterdam,  17X".;).  In  i»ro*i' ihr  iirinrne. 
with  mediocre  sucrcess  even  in  his  I  -  -1  work,  Miffitimmrti.  of 
de  IltrtHjrminff  der  Arahirrfn    l^sc      In  his  Wrti-lntln 

t>arts,  lTHl->*.5i  he  imitate*!  tht-  ( 'Hitix  niomn  r  nf  Mnriiionicl. 
)ramalic  criticism  is  the  sulij«-ct  of  hi-  //.-'  ./  '  ji,  /V»7 
Siioi  ih  T»itfeUf>Ttulfir  :  personal  reiniii  i-^' •  im  ■  ~  ■  Mijnf 
tV'>//w,', I  [laris,  I T>*1)).  The  litern'v  np'ili  l  .ifN'iimsz 
was,  inure  iliaii  any  one  els<'.  Vohnire;  but  it  i*  i  l'  nr  tliiit  he 
nc\er  really  iimlorsioMd  ihe  i>urpo>08  which  the  Ft.  in  liiinin 
chcribliid  ui  spile  of  his  scfliiig^i.  A.  U.  Marsh. 

Non-roniniissioned  OIBcers:  army  officers  interme<liate 
between  the  privates  ami  the  '  MinmLssioncd  olVicers,  such  as 
w»rponils,  s<Tncniits,  s<ri.'caiii-nuijor».  etc.  They  are  not 
I'oiumi-sionwl.  luii  in  tho  I'.  S.i  rc-eivo  a  warrant :  in  the 
Brifisli  army  th-  l  ii'.  r  is  tlu'  ciisc  only  with  the  higher 
griido-.  In  the  U.  S..  besi<li'S  ltioM>  above  mentioned,  there 
are  ordtiHiico.  «piartorinfi-tcr.  commissjiry,  and  saddler — 
^<  ri,viitits.  hospitid  stewards,  dnuii-nifijors,  orderly  scr;:i  nnts, 
and  certain  iiiusii  i«ns  who  have  the  rank  of  i.-rircant  or 
corporal.  lit  the  Bnti'^h  arniv  there  are  included  L»umijiard- 
iers,  master  gunners,  siitiT  cl.Tk-s,  band-maeten,  etc. 

M«BHMni4aetori:  See  Electbicity. 


KONNTS 

Xnnconformf^fs.  or  DissentefA:  a  name  applied  to 

tlii-i- i.  -i  |.  ti'-  i  f  <ir.  ;it  l!iit:iiri  and  iier  ts.lnnies  who  are 
noi  I  'liii  ii  '  ".  d  "  ;tli  I  ill'  <  hiirch  of  Krisrland.   Therv  are 

llcirly  ;ilHi  iniiiiari.  ii-  :ti  (in  .il  I'.nliiiii.  The  larger  and 
more  liii|K»rtaiil.  iiiav  in-  Iraivd  Imtt  k  lo  ihe  I'n'sbytenanf, 
Hp>wnists  laftorwanl  called  Indei«'nde!i|s),  Analiapti!>ts.  uii<i 
Hotimn  ("HihiOirsof  the  sixte<>utii  century,  or  to  the  Melbod- 
isi-.     i  :ir  M  ti  1.  Il  later.  See  tb* artides  on  thaeerelif- 

ioUi*  Unllts;  iii.M)  i'  RIF.XOS. 

NoniuK,  Marcexlvs  :  a  Latin  grammarian  fn^m  Africa^ 
of  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  fourth  century,  whoso  work.  Cum-- 
pendionn  doctnna  ad  jUium,  in  twentv  books,  is  cstreniely 
valuable  because  of  its  nuincnins  citations  frrim  earlier 
writers,  no  longer  extant.  The  compilation  in  itself  is  rae- 
chanical.  and  shows  little  acbobiiship  or  jndxroeiit.  See 
efliiions  of  h.  c^aicfaerat  (Paria,  1871)  aacl  L.  Uoller  ci  vols, 
Li'ipzig.  M.  WaMMMS. 

Nonjuron:  thow  memben  of  the  Cbnrcfa  of  England 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aU^giaoce  to  WilliMi  and 
M  an-.  Saneroft.  Aichbishop  of  CUiterbunr.  with  aerenl  of 
t  he  i>isb<^  and  ahont  4M  priests,  declined  to  take  It,  vpoa 
the  ground  that  thef  wien  already  bonnd  b7  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  KingJarae*  IT.  Inoonaeqnanee  of  tbeirnfnsai 
they  were  deprived  bj  act  of  Fadianant  in  ICBl  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical psefeimenta,  ^Hia  deprived  faiahopa  wor  Sab' 
croft,  Ttttnar,  Fimmpton,  White,  Kieo,  and  Uord.  Many  of 
the  laity,  regitrdincthe  dwivationa  aa  nnlawfal,  adhered  to 
these  prelates  and  fonneo  a  relifioua  eomtnooion.  wbidi 
they  called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Chareh  of  England. 
The  earlier  Xoniurors  were  not  Jacobites,  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  had  oppo6ed  the  violent  measures  of  Kin; 
James,  and  most  of  them  were  di.*po^  to  submit  peaceably 
to  the  new  settlement  of  the  siicoeysion.  They  were  willing 
to  live  aa  orderly  citisens.  but  not  to  bind  themadvies  «f 
new  mtha  during  the  life  of  King  James,  nor  to  rvcogni;^ 
the  claims  of  Fkrliament  todepnve  bishops  of  their  H?es, 
Some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  kingdom  in  influence  and 
learning  were  among  the  Nonjurors.  The  motive*  of  the 
first  Nonjurors  ajiju-ar  to  have  lH«en  strictly  religious:  those 
of  their  successors  were  ptditical.  Afterthe  death  of  Jame* 
II.  and  of  Lloyd  and  Ken,  the  la.«t  <>f  the  deprive*!  bi.sh<»iK. 
many  of  them  relumed  to  the  F.i<tabU.-iiieil  (."hun-h,  whil<> 
the  rest,  loiikiiig  forwani  to  the  possible  restoration  of  the 
exiled  royal  family,  fletennined  to  keep  up  an  episonpal 
siK'cossioii.  Diss^'iisions,  however,  arose  among  them,  wsl 
tliev  were  divided  into  two  (H)inmunions.  Gordon,  the  last 
bisfKip  of  the  original  Unetdied  in  1779.  and  Bo<nhe,  tlw 
last  bishop  of  tile  Nonjurors  of  the  Se]^iaration.  in 
Nunjurintr  cnti^rfentifn"  continue*!  to  exist  a  little  longer; 
and  it  i-  -,iiil  iIjii  n  iii  n.juruig  clergyman  was  living  as  late 
as  1815.  The  r<-gidar  ImhIv  B<ihere<r  strictly  to  the  »lo<  trir»e 
and  discijiline  of  the  ChuR-h  of  England,  but  the  separai iun 
intrtHluced  many  ohaona.  A  l>o«k  of  Dnxdiontfor  Primi' 
tire  c'f>//io/»«b,  compiled  by  Dr.  William  Deacon,  one  el 
their  bishops,  was  tisi'd  for  souie  time  in  the  congregatiotis 
<if  tho  latter  brxiv.  It  differs  widely  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  The  Nonjurors,  boingto  a  great  exteut  cat 
off  fn>m'  active  life,  devoted  theinswv«B  to  literature.  The 
ctdehrate*!  historian  Jeremy  follier  was  one  of  their  bishops. 
Leslie,  the  contrnversialist,  William  Law,  the  able  polemic 
and  mystic,  and  Kol>crt  Nelson,  the  well-known  commenta- 
tor on  the  fea.sts  ami  fasts,  belonged  to  their  commnnion. 
Among  the  more  celobnite<!  of  their  writings  were  Dea<-"n* 
Dfx-ntiom,  alrea<lv  mentiinuH!;  a  tn-atis*'  on  the  Intrr''--'!-- 
air  State,  by  Arvfiiliftl<l  ('ampltell,  a  S<-ottish  bi<ihop  rosidrnt 
in  London  ;  and  a  lonnied  ami  elalKirate  folio  calloii  The 
Ilm-diiary  Itight  o  f  the  Crown  of  England.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  Uvn  written  by  Harbin,  a  nonjuring  clerg>-- 
man,  during  the  rt>ign  of  (^ueen  Anne,  at  a  time  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  thought  to  lie  possible.  Hil- 
kiah  Bcaford.  however,  another  nonjuror,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsiliility  of  it,  am!  was  fined  and  imnrisojied  for  put>- 
lishing  a  seditious  likwl.  A  historv  of  the  N- njnrors  was 
publUwd In  184617  the  Bev.  Thomas  Utht  un 

Kevised  by  W.  S.  Terrt. 

Nonm:  a  Oreek  cmc  po«-t  of  Panoiiolis,  in  Egypt.  Ili« 
date  is  uncertain,  but  he  ts  commonly  assigned  to  the  fifth 
century  a.  d.  OrigiQally  a  heathen,  he  beduno  a  Christian 
in  his  old  age.  The  heathen  side  is  rci.rescnted  by  the 
Dion^tiaea  (AtstwHW^  or  Ad vmt urea  of  Barehus.n  vast 
epic  in  fortv-eight  books,  without  jdan,  without  unity,  of 
endless  detatbi.  of  extravagant  fancies,  a  stmng  contrast 
to  the  simplicity  and  pUstic  deamesa  of  the  old  epio.  Yet 
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Konnas  it  •  gvnius  in  his  way.  and  hi»  Teniflcaiion  is  un- 
•qnided  for  rapiditjr  and  suiuotbneas,  though  futipiing  by 
rt'Hson  of  its  uniform  How.  An  edition  waspublished  by 
Grru  fo  ( 1819-28)  and  one  by  K<x'hly  (l^).  The  Chriatian 
side  <if  N'oiinus  is  remcsented  by  bi^  hexHiiu-trical  tmnscrip 
tton  of  the  Ci<>s]>el  ofSt.  John.  aMediiioti-^  liv  l'asso«<lSU), 
MarceUua  (1801).  B.  L.  UtLOiasLZBrB. 

N()n"inlf,  r.  in  r.'  fi.Ily.  Judgment  of  Nonsuit:  in  Inw, 
a  jiiiit:nieiil  uUmvvuij;  .t  uiiifrinj;  Hit-  plaiiitilT  to  di*<-ontitiiie 
thf  >i(  tii'ii  which  h<!  liiuH  in.stitiiiuil.  A  uonxiiit  i»  ^I'm-raily 
gnuiltti  on  thi!  Krouiul  of  a  default  or  insuffioifnuv  of  tliL- 
evidonco  (ifTfrtNl  by  the  plaiutilT,  ami  in  cui^e  of  u  nonsuit 
tho  |ilaintitl  pnys  the  ousts  of  the  action.  A  nonsuit  may 
gvucrally  be  talien  either  at  anv  time  U-fore  the  rendering 
of  the  verdict  by  the  jury  or  a  judKinent  by  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  the  common-law  practice :  or.  a<  in  wmie  of  the 
U.  S..  at  any  time  before  the  ca^  is  Anally  submitted  to  the 
jury  or  the  court. 

A  nuu:)uit.  Iieitig  merely  a  default,  is  no  bar  to  another 
action  on  the  same  ground;  and  the  phiintiff  frequenUy 
finds  it  to  his  adrantage  to  elect  to  be  nonsuited,  in  order 
thai  b*  mtj  btgm  U*  luU  otw  assin,  or  ptoweute  it  alt  a. 
later  tnae.  when  his  eTideno*  wmw  be  diom  ooncluii'ni  or 
Otiwr  circumstances  mure  &vof«Uei,  He  maj  mbmlt  to  a 
noDanit  by  failiiig  to  appear  for  the  trial  of  the  eiae,  bjr  ab- 
aeotidy  bimself  when  the  verdict  of  the  faty  la  about  to  be 
teadend,  ate  When  the  j  udgment  for  noualt  it  the  malt 
«r  bSa  voluataij  aat,  1m  ean  not  Mppetl  tnm.  tba  jud^meot 
cr  have  it  set  aMdfc  Ha  maj  ba  aomait«d  inTolvntanlT  on 
tlMmotion  of  the  defendant  when  Ilia  evidence  is  insuJBcJent, 
«r  for  any  other  cause  for  wbieh  a  nonsuit  may  be  ordered. 
Formerly,  in  the  En^isb  practice,  a  oonupulsory  nonsuit  on 
tiM  ground  of  tiie  insufflcieneT  of  tlie  erioence  oonld  not  be 
otdMcd  by  the  coort  against  the  nkintlfr,  but  Iw  might  in- 
aist  that  the  oaae  should  go  to  the  jury ;  but  it  was  usual 
for  the  plaintiff  in  audi  a  ease  to  submit  to  a  noneuit,  with 
leave  to  malte  amotion  to  tlie  full  oourt  to  set  the  Judgment 
aside.  By  the  Judicature  act^.  however,  it  has  been  provided 
that  a  nonsuit  may  be  ordered  by  the  judge  at  or  after  the 
liearing  or  trial  upon  each  terms  as  to  coi^ts.  and  as  to  any 
other  action  and  otiierwise  aa  may  seem  fit :  and  if  the 
plaintiff  d<je*  not  appear  when  the  action  is  called  for  trial 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  judgment  dismiiuing  the  ac- 
tion. It  waa  also  provideil  that  anv  judgment  of  nonniit. 
nnleas  the OOOrt Otherwise  directe^l.  should  have  the  effect  of 
a  judgment  tipon  tlie  merits,  except  in  cai>«  of  miislake.  .^ur- 
priae,  and  aoeident;  but  ikia  pr«>visiori  has  be(>n  abrogati  d. 

The  former  English  practice  still  [vrevails  in  the  Fwleral 
courts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  several  of  the  States,  aiul  no  nmi- 
suit  can  be  ordered  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff ;  but 
in  other  States  the  plaintitT  can  be  compelled  to  be  nonsuited 
for  insufficiency  of  evidence.  In  tho^e  States  in  which  a 
code  of  civil  pn>cedure  ha:;  been  adopted  a  nonsuit  is  odled 
a  diamisaai  of  the  oomnlaint.  For  a  fuller  treatment,  see 
the  workicD  piaetiee  referred  to  aiider  the  article  Pkactics. 

F.  tiTuaoxs  Allbx. 

ItMtn*  Vor :  a  larf^e  dog  found  aoiong  tbe  Intiana  of 
Tancoover's  island,  Bntish  Columbia,  chwftj  remarltable 
for  its  lonf^  woolly  hair,  which  is  spun  and  wovwn  into  cloth 
by  the  natives. 

Nootka  Indians:  See  Waka^sua.m  Indians. 
Noph  iK/<'|(.  XXX.  16;  Na.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  1ft).  or  Mnph 
(Hog.  ix.  6) :  the  Hebrew  name  of  .Memphis,  capital  of  Lower 

Egypt. 

MorlMrtiaea:  the  name  of  a  monastic  order,  better  Itnown 
aa  PnnoMtmATBsraiasrs  (q. »,), 

Nord,  nor:  the  most  northerly  deiiartment  of  France; 
Ixrande<i  X.  E.  by  Belgium  aiKl' N.  \V.  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Area,  2,103  sq.  miles.  The  grouml  is  generally  low 
and  the  surface  fiat,  with  the  exception  of  the  s«ut heustorn 
part,  where  some  hilla  and  low  monntaina  occur  which  are 
rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  excellently  ' 
cultivated.  yicMing  large  cmps  of  wheat,  hemp,  ilas,  beet- 
root, tobacco,  and  fruits.  Tne  Aa  and  the  Scheldt,  with 
their  nnmeroiie  tributaries,  all  navigable,  pass  thmugh  the 
ooantnr,  which,  moreover,  is  traversed  by  several  canals. 
Manolaetoring  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods, 
lace,  baotnmt-sugar,  porcelain,  chnnicala,  and  iron  is  ex- 
tensively  carried  on :  the  flsheries.  too,  are  important.  The 
department  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  many  battte-fiehls. 
M|k  (1806)  1311m 


Nordenskjiild.  nur  ilm-skyold.  Adolf  £bik:  explorer; 
b.  at  Helsingfors,  Kiidaiid,  Nov.  If*,  18919$  descended  non  a 
Swedish  family  whoee  niomlHTs  through  Miveral  g(>neratlons 
had  distinguished  tbctUM-lves  as  scientists,  lie  studied 
geology,  mmeralog}-,  and  uatoral  history  in  the  university 
of  his  native  town",  and  very  early  receiveil  appointment  in 
the  milling  dejiartinent ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  incurring 
the  suspie-ion  of  the  Ui)s>ian  Govcmnient,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  leave  the  wiuntry.  He  settled  in  Sweden,  and 
was  ap[K)iiited  superintendent  of  the  inineralogical  museum 
of  St<iokholiu  ill  1K"»H;  accompanied  Torell  on  his  Arctic 
expeditions  in  1H.'»9  and  iMfil ;  led  similar  ex{)«.'<litioii8  him- 
self in  IbW,  lytSW,  and  1H72.  and  ma4le  a  scientific  jtmniey 
to  Greenland  in  1870.  The  results  of  his  res«'ttrches  were 
published  in  g«H)gniphical  and  mineralogieal  monnjfrajihs. 
an<l  es[>ecially  in  his  HtiloqOrthe  for  en  ExptdUton  till 
fJrfmlnnd  (1871).  Meanwhile,  his  attention  hatl  Iteen  turneil 
r,i  ^iiH  rian  explorations,  and  in  1875  he  sailed!  through  the 
Kanaii  >•  fi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisi  i,  nsrended  the  river 
in  u  Miiiill  lM>at,  and  returned  hi>-'M>-  M\-,.rliind.  The  next 
Tear  he  leoeatwl  the  voyage,  but  returned  from  the  Yenisei 
bv  ^a.  His  experiences  having  given  him  a  reasonable  hoiie 
oi  accomplishing  tht'  nrvrthcrHt  j  a^sap,-.  he  startwl  in  .luly, 
1878,inthe  Vega.8U]']'(.i-' il  jiartly  l,y  tin  SwedishGovcmiiieiit 
and  partly  by  two  meR'hanis.  Tims  the  Vega  became  thv 
first  vessel  which  double<l  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
♦  >lrl  World,  Ca[>e  Tchelyuskin.  She  wintered  in  Bering 
Stifiits,  and  reached  Jajtan  '  ii  >.  j  f .  'J.  IsT'.i ;  iiml  the  north- 
i-a>t  pH^>y»g*«  w««t  found,  <)ti  his  ri  i  urii  h^itne  Nordenskjfild 
was  crcalrvl  a  luiruii  Mini  InjulHil  wi;h  hi.u  irs.  The  full  re- 
port of  his  voyage  waaimbUshed  in  Swtdi'h,  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  in  1884. 

Nordhansen,  nSrt  how-z«n :  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Saxonv;  at  the  fmt  of  tbe  Ilarz  Mountains,  ou  the  Zoifte; 
48  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Erfurt  (see  map  of  Cn  i  many, 
ref.  4-E).  It  has  large  distilleries,  manufactures  ol  toluK  1 
chemicals,  and  leather,  and  an  aotive  tnde.  It  was  founded 
in  874.  and  was  finally  anneaed  to  Pntaria  in  1818.  Pop. 
(1890)  26,847. 

NordhofT,  n^rt  hdf,  Charles:  joonaliat;  b.  at  Brwitte, 
in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Aug.  81,  1830.  In  18K  hto  parenta 
emigrated  to  the  U.  S. ;  in  184^  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
in  Cincinnati ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  sea,  and  was  a 
sailor  for  nine  rears;  then  worked  in  newspaper  offices.  Be- 
tween 1861  ancf  1871  he  was  editorially  connected  with  the 
New  York  Ettning  subsequently  served  aa  a  corre- 
spondent of  Tke  >Vf  ir  York  Trihune.  Btid  hef ame  an  e<litor  of 
The  Xfio  i'urk  Jfernld.  Among  hi*  pulilished  works  are 
Man-of-tear  Life  (Cincinnati,  IH-W);  The  Jferrhnnt  Ves- 
ael  anil  Whaling  and  Fishing  (Cincinnati,  1855-56) ;  Cape 
Cod  and  Along  Shore,  a  collection  of  storiciS  ^ew  York, 
1868);  California  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  RuidetUt 
(New  York,  1872);  S'orlheni  California,  Oregon,  and  the 
Sandmch  Islands  (New  York.  1873) ;  The  Communistic  So- 
cieties of  the  United  .States  (New  York.  1874);  Polities  for 
YovHg  Americans  (1875);  The  Cotton  States  in  the  Spring 
and  Bummtr  of  1876  (Vmy,  dod  and  the  Future  lAU 

a881){  An^twiiiAir  Cali/eraM  (\m<).  I).  .lulv  15.  iflOl, 

Heviaeil  by  U.  A.  Bsna. 
NarBm*  Apolph  Oonnano :  philologist ;  b.  at  Ostm  Em- 
turilE,  Sweden.  Har,  18, 1854 ;  waa  educated  at  the  gymna* 
slum  of  Karlstad  hi  Vlnnland  and  at  the  Univemtr  of 
Upaala  (1878-77);  piivai  docent  at  I'psahi  1877-^;  since 
1^  Pnfcasor  of  tne  Scandinavian  Languages  at  the  same 
university;  author  of  Aldn  VSstgdtaiagen  (1878);  Fryka- 
dfflsmdUh  Gudldrt  (1877);  Ordboh  doer  FryksdahmAtett 
(1878);  Svtntk  t^^rAkWra  i\„  1881);  AUiMndische  und  alt- 
nonregisehe  Chrammatik  (18^;  2d  ed.  1892);  Fdrliixnimjnr 
i  tirgermauAk  j'udhlre  (1888-00;  also  in  Germ,  tninsl.);  Oe- 
srhifhte  drr  nordinrhen  Spraehen  (in  Paul's  Orundrigs, 
1880);  besides  many  lesser  Works,  articles  in  journals,  and 
reviews.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  aggressive  of  the 
.  rounger  school  of  comparative  phifelogista,  and  a  leading 
'  authority  in  tbe  field  of  Scandinavian  grammar.  B.  L  W. 
Norellia,  E.,  D.  D. :  clergyman :  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.  S. ;  b.  m  Uaaseln, 
Sweden.  Oct.  96, 1833 ;  emigrated  to  the  U,  S,  18S0 ;  studied 
at  Columbus,  O.  Aft4>r  a  jiastorate  of  a  year  at  Lafayette, 
In<l.,  he  became  in  1856  misaionacy  in  Minnesota,  with  Red 
Wing  as  hb  center,  and  published  in  1657  tbe  first  Swedish 
pajx  r  in  Minnesota.  Almost  his  entire  ministerial  life  has 
bi-en  sfient  in  that  State.  He  Ims  been  president  of  the  Au- 
guataaa  synod,  and  editor  cf  Atiguttana,  tbe  organ  d  that 
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body.  He  puWi»h«il  in  S\v«<li>h  a  history  of  the  Swedish 
Lutnenn  <.hun  ln-<  of  the  C.  S.  (ItJtfS).        H.  E.  .Ur>.ii>-. 

Norfolk,  iiorfiik:  county  nf  Eri<^lanr1 :  Vi.-inn<]i-il  N.  aiiti 
X.  K.  tiy  till'  N^rth  Sea.  S.  awl  S.  E.  Ijy  SutT..lk.  hiuI  by 
rniiiliri'it'i'.  Liii' oln,  nn«l  the  Wii-li.  An/ji.  2.1  Hi  Nj.  miles. 
Tlif  >nrfui  <-  iv  l.-vi'l  i.r --Imlit ly  untiulu;  i iiu.  ^» ''H  i^'iiip'Ti-il, and 
well  walcn-il,  thr  [irLn?-i]'Hl  m<-rs  lu  in^'  '.Im  Ouac,  \hi-  Yarp. 
til''  Hurt',  Hiii-I  tin- Wiivi-iiry.  whii'li  in  tht?ir  cours<-- link  ti<- 
t.'ilii-r  liif  Hiiiiii-rMiis  l,.r">iil^  <>f  tlic  iii<rtheastern  U).--tri<-t. 
The  viil  roii>is;s  lii.  tly  u  Miiuly  Kiain.  Barley,  turni| in. 
Hiiii  iii!\n:,'nl(l  iir>'  111'-  '-iiirf  tii^nc-ultiiral  pn^idutl'i,  and  caiilc 
ftiiii  i^'Ultry.  L-^i-<--iii;ly  K''f'*  ami  turkeys,  »rv  .'Mi-nsivi'ly 
fi-iiri'l  fur  ih>>  l.'iiiii"ii  miirki't.  There  are  iiiatiuUiturt^a  in 
Nduu  i.  n  (</.  I'. I,  anil  iiiii"inu[it  h-  rrinjt-fisherie*  connect«3d 
Willi  V»iiiit.ul]i  and  ollitT  {•on.-t.    l'<i|>.  (IW)1)  313.43H. 

Norfolk  :  city ;  Madison  p<>..  Neb.  (for  loeation  of  county, 
Bee  nmp  of  Nebraska,  n-f.  If-K);  on  the  flii..  Si.  P.,  Minn. 
Hiul  Uin.,  the  Fremont,  KIk.  and  Mo.  Vul.  and  the  I'nion 
I'uc.  railway?* ;  73  miles  .S.  W.  of  .Sioux  (  ity,  130  miles  N.  \V. 
of  Omaha.  '  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  sugar-beet  raiding 
region  ;  has  H  elmreheo,  5  public-^vchool  buildings,  eleclrio 
lights,  clet'trio  street-railway,  and  a  daily  and  4  wet  kly 
ni'w«p,'i|»prK ;  and  ooauunit  the  largest  Ijeet-.sugar  fartor*"  in 
th'-  Still.'  {rstabUdwd  1891).    I'op.  U8>M>)547;  il^ixt,  3,6:34; 

(IIKIO)  S.mi.  I'l  BLISUER  OK  ••  DaILV  .NkW!*." 

'   Norfolk:  pity,  |>ort  <  f  mtry.  and  U.  .S.  naval  station 

Settled  in  VUmi,  Uimbarded  aixl  nearlv  destrovetl  by  the 
ritisb  In  lT78,town  organized  in  ITirt  l>y  act  of  A<«eml>ly, 
chutered  aa  a  city  in  184o);  Norfolk  co.,  Va.  (for  loca- 
tloB,  •«  man  of  Virginia,  ref.  7-1) ;  on  the  Klizalielh  river 
(Hn  Hrm  of  the  Chesapciakc  Hay),  the  Albemarle  anii  Cheiw- 
ii.  ako  Canal  and  L>i!>mal  .Swamp  i'unalt  wd  7  im^iortHnt 
linw  of  railway;  H  mile^  from  Hamilton  roads,  li  iuile!« 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  88  inile«  S.  K.  of  Richmond.  It 
tut!*  an  excellent  harlK>r,  large,  safe,  an<l  of  .tulllcient  depth 
to  accommodate  the  largest  war  ves.*els.  and  is  in  regular 
atwrnahip  communication  with  various  V.  S.  and  £uri](iean 
porta,  Inclies,  and  Smth  America.    Th«  ctilMte  is 

genial,  tempered  by  the  Gulf  .Stream,  which  runs  nearer  the 
shore  olT  Capes  Henry  and  Hntieras  than  at  any  other  |M>jnt 
on  the  .\tlantic  coa.st.  Norfolk  and  I'orlsinouth,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  constitute  the  large.st  naval  stalioa 
in  the  r.  S.,  Mild  a  U.  S.  customs  district.   The  for- 

eign trft'lc  in  11HM»         represented  bv  imjiorts  value<l  at 

281*1,401,  and  by  exports  valued  at  <tll.5«,"i.729.  The  city 
I  an  iini>ortant  coaling-station,  handling  2,3,'jO,IOO  tons  an- 
nually. The  fourth  cotton  jMirt  in  the  X'.  S. ;  has  a  cotton 
bosiiMSS  of  about  I.OUO.IXN)  baleg  annually,  nn  annual  oyster 
business  valued  at  ^'i.-'iOO.OOU,  and  an  annual  truck  business 
Taluol  at  about  f6.00i}.0<.iO,  and  is  the  princifiul  peanut- 
murkr'  .if  the  country.  There  are  80  churches,  an  academy, 
a  ^1l^-^I'>n  college,  a  college  for  roung  ladies,  ]>ublic-»choul 
property  valued  at  over  ^"jO.OoO,  3  libraries  containing 
nearly  12,000  volumes,  2  national  banks  with  coinbint<d 
capital  of  |60G,000,  6  State  banks  with  (  npital  of  f  7(i.V0()0, 
board  of  trade,  and  cotton  exchange,  real  estate  exchange, 
and  other  trmie  and  manufacturers'  associat iona.  Norfolk 
haa  the  Hi.Hv  system  of  water-works,  drawing  its  iOpplj 
from  »(!veral  lakes  7  miles  distant ;  thorough  sewerage;  pas 
and  electric  light  ^lanU;  4  daily.  5  weekly,  and  2  inontldy 
|ieriodicals;  and  Lnion  stock-yanls,  business  $2,5U0,00U  an- 
nually. Four  seaside  resorts' can  entertain  8,000  people. 
Industries:  2  breweries,  6  boitling-works,  2  grain-mills.  2 
cre^*soting  plant*,  7  peanut-mills,  3  paper-U-x  factories,  3 
book-binderies,  9  barrel,  box.  ami  crate  factories,  5  icft*(ac- 
torie.s,  8  cotton  knitting-mills,  2  cotton-octiij  rtv-ies,  10  far- 
tili/.er-factories,  4  agricultural-iinplemetit  works.  3  wagon 
nn<l  carriage  works,  6  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  boiler- 
works,  5  slilp-yanis,  1  grain  elevator,  18  saw  and  planing 
mills,  2  furniture-factories,  6  brick  |>Iants,  3  electric-supply 
Works,  and  .several  minor  industries.  In  lltOO  the  assessoi 
valuation  was  iJ2.'>.!i24,21<t.  and  t>n  Keli.  l.".,  IJiOl,  the  net 
debt  WHS  *  (.TSH.i47.H4;  amount  in  the  ^inking-fund,  |A25.- 
IMK):  bor,  ;~  li^iir  4  |ht  cut.,  taken  at  a  I'redilUiD.  Pop. 
( li<i>i))  21       ;  i  1 SW)  ;{J.S71 ;  (15)00)  40.7(K». 

JoHX  WuiTKUEAD. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of  (148-1),  Karls  of  Arundel  (1131)).  of 
Surrey  (1483).  and  of  Norfolk  (1614>:  a  family  of  the  Kng- 
lish  nobility  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  horeilitarv 
earl-nmrshal,  premifT  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  Englant!. 
The  earldom  of  the  Krt->t  ,\rigli's  was  cniiferred  by  Henry  I. 
(113.'i)  upon  Hugh  Hi;;'«l.who  lost  tluil  title  by  rebellion 
against  Stephen  and  lic-nry  IL,  but  waa  revouciled  tu  ths  | 


latter  monatdi  ind  made  Earl  of  Norfolk  1167.  lin 
KrandsoD,  Roig«r,  «aa  made  earl-manbat  on  the  failun>  of 
the  male  Una  of  the  Earls  of  P^broke  122S,  but  both  titles 
became  estl^et  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same 
name,  1807.  After  having  been  held  by  Thomaa  of  Broth- 
erton,  brother  of  FMwanl  IL  (1813-38),  and  hy  Thomas 
.Mowbray  (1386-1413),  both  titles  were  grante«l  br  Richaid 
in.,  June  W«  1483,  to  JOBUI  EowASD,  lonl-wlmiral  of 
Kngland.  France,  and  Aqaitaina. »  distinguished  .<-tatesman 
and  militan-  leader,  who  was  kOlsd  at  uie  battle  of  Bos- 
woith  Fkld,  Aug.  22,  1485,  and  attamted  shortlr  after- 
ward.—Hla  son.  Taoiias  Ho>VA>i>,wlio  had  been  ennobled 
(as  Earl  of  Surtcf)  at  the  aama  tbna  his  father,  whose 
attainder  he  also  autted,  Wit  nstoCid  ta  his  original  title 
1488;  distinguished  bimself  In  war  and  diplomacv;  va* 
made  earl-aMnhal  1510^  and  second  Doka  of  Norfolk  Feb. 
1,  iSlL  m  •  Nwaid  for  having  gained  the  bettla  of  Slod* 
den  FMdt  d.  «t  Fwunllnghani,  Mar  ^>  1994— His  eon. 
Taovis  Bowano,  third  duH^  in  mamy  renects  the  moat 
noted  member  of  the  familr.  b.  abont  1474.  took  •  tkt 
prominmt  part  in  pnblk  aJuirs;  repeatedlj  commanded 
armies  of  ATasion  wdnafc  SestlaiMS  presided  over  the 
court  which  asntmood  Qnesv  Anna  Bol^  to  deal^  Har 
19, 1889:  anpprsBBBd  the  nbelUan  kawwo  as  the  "Pilcriu* 
age  of  Qraoe^  16t7;  was  thrown  into  the  TowerDec;, 
ir>  i6.  sentenced  to  death  and  attainted  iw,  W;  IM^  but 
esci>|>ed  through  the  Opportune  deetfa  of  Hsnij  VUL  en 
the  following  day;  haa  hi*  title  restored  hj  Qnesv  IbUTi 
d.  Aug.  SS,  1504.  The  cause  of  his  fall  might  donhtlsM  oe 
traced  to  the  previous  misoonduct  and  disgtaoeftil  death  of 
his  niec«,  Catharine  Howani,  third  queen  of  HeniT.— His 
bn>ther.  I.ionl  Koward  Howard,  had  been  lonl  high  ad- 
miral of  England,  and  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Fren«'h  fleet  1518;  while  his  eldest  son,  He.kry  How- 
AKD,  celebrated  as  a  poet  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Surrey, 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was  beheadM 
CD  Tower  Hill.  Jan.  19,  1547. — Surrey's  son,  Thomas  Hov> 
ABO,  b.  about  1530,  became  fourth  duke;  intrigued  for  the 
hand  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  behculed  at  LoD> 
don,  June  2, 1572. — His  grandson,  Thomas  Huwasd,  b.  15M, 
was  restore*!  in  blocnl  by  act  of  rarliament  as  Earl  of  Ar- 
undel and  of  Surrey  1603 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  Charles  L;  was  restoretl  to  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  1644, 
and  is  known  to  bistonr  under  the  title  of  Arundel,  thnmgh 
the  great  ooUeotion  of  Grseian  marbles  made  in  hia  name. 

Revised  by  V.  K.  Adams. 

Norfidk  Island  :  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  about 
hnlf  way  I'rtwf'ii  \c»  Caledonia  and  New  Zealand:  lat.SD" 
S.,  lull.  Itki  K. ;  ariH,  10  sq.  miles;  pop.  730;  untii-r  the 
supervision  of  the  gnvenh  r  i.if  New  South  WhI.  s.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  solitary  ruiI  iimucessible  of  iLl'  inlands  of  the 
glol),'.  ( )rt>,'inullv  It  wiis  inhabited,  and  was  'listuvcrcd  by 
Co>,k  in  1771,  Fmrn  1788  to  1805  and  from  Ifci^a  to  1842  it 
was  used  as  a  {leiial  o  lony  by  New  South  Wales.  In  ISM 
many  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  ot  tha  Bonntj 
wore'  trans|N)rted  thither  from  Pitoaini  island.  These  nom- 
\)ert'd  14i>  at  the  time  of  the  transfer;  their  descendants  now 
comprise  all  tho^nhabitanta  except  those  of  the  Melanesian 
mis.sion  sUtion  and  school  eetabllBhcd  here.  Pop.  (1890)  750. 
The  t'limate  is  agreeable  and  healthful,  and  tbe  soil  fertile, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  indolent.  M.  W.  H. 

Nor'iciim  :  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending 
between  the  I».-innl)L-  ami  the  Save,  and  boJindwl  E.  by 
Pannonia  aixi  W.  by  Vindrlicia  and  Rha'tia,    It  »'>irrt»- 

on  of  Ansiria  prnj.cr  S. 


sponded  Hp[in>xiinat<  ly  to  the  porti 
of  the  DanulM',  toicether  with  tl 


Cnrinthia,  and  Sal/hurg.  It  was  conquered  late  in  the 
rt  i  ^nt  of  A  ugustus.  1 1  s  prindpel  dt7  vas  Ncieia  (the  mod- 
em Neuniarkt  in  Siyria). 

BeTisad  Iqr  0.  Ih  HBMwiCDCHr. 

Normal  [from  Let  nor  ma,  caq^enter's  square,  nlSf 

etyniol.  doubtful,  possiblr  for  *ndnma,  ninth,  ninth  let- 
ter, in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  letter  L ;  cf.  ^ermtn  < 
*^«nmen  (f),  earmen  <  *(anmm  :  a  term  used  in  mathe- 
matics. A  normal  to  a  plane  curve  is  a  straight  line  in  that 
piano  perpendicular  to  a  tangent  at  the  point  of  contaot. 
The  eqnatioa  of  the  normal  in  rectangular  co-ordinatse  is 


y—y'  =  —  -:~-.(x- 


in  which  v'  «n<l  x'  are  the  c .  orilinat.'s  of  tli>'  y>n)nt  "ti  the 
curve.  \Vlien  the  length  nf  r  noriiml  is  sj>okpii  of.  pi'n- 
eraUy  mean  tbe  distance  from  tbe  point  of  normalcy  to  the 
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Kint  in  whioh  tiie  normal  ouU  the  axis  of  a.  In  tbis  cue 
•  fornola  for  the  length  is   

.V  -y-  v'l  +/''. 
in  which  y  is  the  onlumU'  of  immi  uf  wialact.  *ntj  p 
the  corrtispnmliiig  value  of  the  ttrmt  (lifTcrt^iitial  coefHcient 
of  the  onlioatu.  The  disUiicc*  fruiu  tht-  point  on  the  curve 
to  the  center  of  the  L'i>rres|tcinding  a*unlnui>t,'  circle  is 
■ometimes  taken  as  tiio  length  of  the  noriual,  in  which  case 
this  leoigtli  15  given  bj  the  i  orniula 

p'  haviriK  thf>  ■iiime  signifti  iitn.u  a>  bi  f-in-,  hihI  p  fn'inj: 
the  correi«pondnig  value  of  tln'  mm  jikI  liiiri  rt  ntial  coelli Lieut 
ttf  the  ordinate. ' 

A  normal  to  a  curve  of  iluntilL'  l  urvnture  is  a  straight 
liTio  lyin^  ill  the  osi^ulatiiig  |ilaiiL'  tiiitl  pL'r|K'iidicular  to  the 
tangtiUt  at  its  point  of  coiitin  c.  In  this  ciise  the  length 
of  the  normal  is  the  same  as  tho  k-ii^th  of  the  radius  nt  the 
osculating  circle  to  the  curve  at  tlie  [miiir  of  coriiact.  A 
plane  is  said  to  be  normal  to  a  curvi.'  ai  uny  ]>oiri!  wlicn  it  i« 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  ut  tiiat  puiitl.  A  uuntial  line 
to  a  surface  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  tank"  nt 
plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact.  Any  pWc 
ihfOttgh  A  nonnnl  line  to  •  aamce  is  a  normal  ulane. 

Revised  by  S.  JJewcomb. 
Normal:  city;  McLean  co..  III.  (for  location  of  oouuty.see 
riiiip  of  Illinois,  ref.  5-E):  r,n  thcChi.  and  Alton  and  the  111.' 
C  rit.  railways;  2  miles  N.  of  Ulix.nniigton.  124  miles  S.S.  W, 
of  C'Jiicago.  It  isnotw!  as  thi'  si  at  of  t  he  IIHnoisi  State  Normal 
University,  orj,viiiizeil  in  IS.jT,  w  hirh  in  lKt»ii-!il  lui'l  U)  in- 


structors and  OiC  (irof 
f«  >>i<  nal  students.   It  i 

(»r|ihaiis*  Home,  foiimif 
a  hhrai  v  of  (<v('r  7.<KK>  v 


I'vsioMdl  ami  pmiliinti/  ami  l-lo  iion-jiro- 
al-<>  I  he  M'lii  of  the  IlliiU'i.s  So|rlii_T^' 
in  INfill.  Tlie  Normal  Universntyiius 
iliinii-s.  and  ilu'  i  >r|)liaii-'  Home  one 


of  over  y.lKW.    Thevily  is  in  acoid  n't^ioii.  luw  i'xi>'iisive  nur- 
series, an<l  contains  a  nali<<nul  hank,  a  saviiig!^-hunk.  niiil  'A 
periodicals.    Pop.  (1880>  'iA'M;  (IslK))  8,4511;  (lli<X»)  :J,7i*.). 
Nomal Schools:  See  Schools. 

Norman:  villape  (founded  in  1889) ;  capital  of  Cleveland 
CO.,  ( >kl.  (for  local  ion,  see  map  of  Okiahoiua,  ref.  )J-I)) ;  near 
the  CatiaUian  river,  and  on  the  Atch.,  Ton.  and  .Snnta  Vh 
Railroad:  SO  miles  S.  of  Guthrie.  It  is  in  a  corn,  grain, 
and  COlt«>n  region,  and  contains  the  University  of  f  iklnlio- 
ma. 6 cbarchc«,  3  public-school  biiilding!>.  High  (inte  t  unialu 
C<.lloge  (.Methodist  Kplscopal  .South).  3  .State  banka, flour 
and  cotton!i<>e<I-oil  niilK  mid  a  dailv.  a  monthly,  md  8 
Weeklj  periodicals.   Pop.  (1880)  787 ;  (1900)  %SS&. 

EorroB  op  **  Srin  DiMocnw .* 

Normandjr  [Pr.  Xormnndie,  dariv,  of  Jfomand;  Nor- 
man. See  NoaxAN's] :  an  old  province  of  Pmoee,  boideriug 
on  the  Eogliah  Channel,  and  comprising  an  area  of  VdfiM 
M.  mike;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seilw-In- 
ferleure,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvailos.  and  Manche.  The  ground 
is  naturally  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dcsoendants  of 
the  oKl  NoKMANs  (q.  v.).  When,  in  KXMJ,  their  duke,  William 
II.,  conquered  EngUnd,  Normandv  entered  into  a  clo^e  po- 
litical relation  to  that  OOUDtry,  which  continued,  generally 
as  a  formal  union,  until,  in  19(M,  Philip  Augustus  con<iuere(l 
the  province  and  matlo  it  a  psrt  of  France.  After  the  oaltlc 
of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  the  English  f)nce  more  held  It.  but 
onl/tiU  14^.  when  Charles  VI  ll.  Anally  united  it  to  France. 

Monua  French :  properly,  the  French  dialect  or  dialects 
of  Novnand/tortiMnsioaoociipifld  by  the  invading  Nor- 
inana  or  Kortliaen,  which  was  graoud  their  leader  bv 
Charlee  tbe  Simnle  earlf  in  the  tenth  century.  In  English 
the  term  ii  need  to  desumts  the  OhI  Franch  hrougfat  into 
Kngland  a*  •  rtndt  of  the  Nomaa  ooDqueat,  and  there  hav- 
ing a  hiatorr  aomevbat  diffeicnt  from  that  of  any  form  of 
Preneh  in  Prance.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  Freneb 
bronght  into  England  was  not  Tory  different  from  that 
which  ia  the  iwrent  of  the  modem  literary  fliwieh,  but  aome 
words  of  a  distinctly  diflsrent  dialeet  type  o»m«  fa  abo  (cL 
«afe4  and  eAose,  reepeetiTely  from  Meat'ei'  and  dlM^r  in 
Old  French,  the  latter  of  which  baa  become  tbe  mdtem 
sAneew,  tbe  origin  of  both  being  the  same).  In  Engiaiid 
certain  changes  arose ;  for  instance,  the  diphthong  it  bemme 
close  e,  and,  at  a  later  tinn-,  n  before  a  nasal  fkHiowed  by  a 
consonant  appears  very  often  as  aii.  whence  onr  freqoent 
spellings  with  au  as  in  lamirh,  aunt,  nraunt,  hamt,  Vbn, 
The  original  French  diphthong  «i  U'l  unie  to  a  great  extent 
oi  in  literary  Frsnoh,  even  in  Um  Old  Fiench  time,  bat  tbk 


change  did  not  take  place  in  A  ni.-l -French.  The  letter  « 
had  two  distinct  values  in  the  vM  i\  I'leiich  of  England,  one 
like  or  nearly  like  that  of  m<Klern  French  «,  the  otner  about 
like  English  m  in  rude  (short  or  long).  Of  these  two 
sounds  the  sewjnd  was  often  represented  later  by  om,  while 
in  many  such  words  the  literary  French  «leveloped  a  sound 
written  eu;  hence  in  modern  English,  for  example,  the  com- 
mon adjec-live  ending  -om*  (  =  I^t.  -««u«).  corresponding  to 
m<Hlern  French  -eiir.  n.s  in  grurruuK  Fr.  iiinfreux.  The  Old 
French  ch.J,  and  g  before  e  and  ('  still  keep  in  English  in 
old  borrowings  from  French  their  Old  French  sounds,  a«  in 
ehant,  gist,  Jtir,jeat.  etc.,  while  in  mo«lern  literary  French 
thev  have  changed  their  value.  Some  words  were  rather 
early  taken  into  English  from  the  literary  French,  and  such 
borrowings  have  continued  up  to  nmlern  tinies.  Tn  con- 
sequence of  this  and  of  Iwrrowinfp  directly  from  Latin  and 
other  languages  at  various  times  in  t  he  history  of  English, 
our  language  sliows  two  or  more  different  fonus  for  many 
wisrd"!.  CoiniMtre  cAiiir  and  ehnisf  fund  even  »hay);  petn- 
/(/  and  jjiff,  peer  and  pnr  (cf.  nUo  pair);  eamlier  and 
rht  i  ah) r,  feehlt  and  foible,  etc.  A  dictionary  of  the  French 
a^  iisi'd  in  England  is  much  needed.  For  the  language  and 
its  ri  hitions  tn  Kn(jli«h,  esp*'pia!ly  Bt'hrens,  Britr^gt  :ur 
ir'^Hfli  ir/i/f  iltr  'riimi'iMi  scfifii  Siinirhe  iii  Knylund  iin 
Frnnzumarhi'  S/Htlini.  v.).  and  tlie  sanu-  in  I'aul's  iin/nilnss 
<irr  ijfrmiiin ru-fif  II  J'/iil'i/(fi/ir,  i..  TlH^-.'^^fti  ;  also  Ski'al.  l^in- 
eipies of  Kngliali Elymoltfgif.iil series.  The  Fortu/n  Element 
(1891 ;  this  book  is  Mviewed  In  Modm*  L'unjuiye 

Nov..  1892).  K.  S.  .SlIFXlKIK. 

Normans  [from  Fr.  -N'ormnTi'/,  frum  Pan.  At»rwi«Mrf,  liter., 
Northmanl:  I,  77<f  .Xorffimin. — 'rosvanl  the  end  of  the 
eij^hth  centtirT  Wotcrn  Kurojpc  )K-|;ati  l(j  besootirgetl  by  tiie 
inroad.s  of  Scnndiiia\  ian  piniti".,  kiniw  ii  ii>  llie  iiihaljilnnts 
oi  llic  Hnti^h  i-'lrs  a-  Ka,-t-iiii.-ii  "  and  "•  Duiu-s  " — to  tho«-r  of 
the  roiituient  a.«  "  Xnrtli-mon."  They  wvn-  of  Toutomo 
st<x:k,  a  vij:nr'Mis. '^•nfarinfj  race,  not  yet  C'lin-tianized.  j.>fO- 

:  plinp  the  <•(>«.-(!.  and  islands  of  tlie  lialiit-  and  of  the  penin- 

I  sidas  of  .Tutland  and  Scandinavia.  Need  and  the  nutional 
lliii>(  for  adventure  and  f<>r  strife  drove  forlli  swarmsnf  \'i- 

I  kings  (i.  e.  bay-men,  rrwjueuter-^  of  liays  ami  iniels)  from  the 
thicKcning  population  dmni  ujhui  itie  sunnier,  richer,  weak- 

1  er south.  Tne«("<<'oun-d  itiei  i'asis  i.f  Kn^'land,  Oennsny, and 
"France,  prca'-i-d  with  tlieir  small,  sliHrp.  I'pen  ve^^^■l■s  up  t  l^e 
narrowest  streams  burned,  slew,  and  pluuduivd,  and  >n\]r<l 
awav  laden  with  booty  and  with  slaves.  About  the  iniddlo 
of  the  ninth  century  these  raids  began  to  assume  an  al- 
together new  charai  ttsr  and  importance.  The  consolidation 
of  the  three  pr.  Hi  S.  jindinFivtan  kingdoms  broke  the  power 
of  the  |>etty  kiujrs  and  iii<ie].eiidenl  ni'h;,-s.  and  dn-vr  n:;iriT 
of  them  forth,  willi  llieir  fnlimvci-^,  1m  mm  U  a  freiT  life  in 
Souie  new  h'UiK'.  .NMrlli!uen  tlip-w  themsclve-!  in  larger 
lifliuls  Upon  KiiijjatiiJ,  wIih  ti  \\ir  \\'.--,-x  kings  hj«l  not  vet 
fairly  ■  eiit  rali/<-d  :  ui»on  thi'  Frunki-h  kingiloms,  fast  falling 
asunder  under  the  loter  Curulii)j;t«ii  rulers;  harrie<i  the 
country,  besiegetl  and  sacke<l  the  cities,  wintereil  at  the 
mmithvi  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  Jmd 
\vre-)cil  fn.in  .Mfred  half  his  kin^'d'au.  and  lunl  ln>:un  lo 
plant  ttoh'iiies  upon  theeooi'tsof  France.  N'Miliirien  ravii;r<  d 
S|»ainanil  t(ieslinre>  nf  [jn'  iJiterranean.  fell  upt.n  West.  rn 
Italy,  peneiiHteil  tirtH-if  ami  Asia  Minor,  and  itieie  itn  t 
others  of  tiieir  I'imntrynien  who  had  pressed  down  thniui.-ti 
Russia,  hi  tlic  Russia  of  that  day  Scandinavian  inva<lcrs 
(Varangians)  had  become  the  ruling  ela»s,  a  military  aristoc- 
rai'v;  and  those  who  made  their  way  still  farther  stiuth  had 
formed  the  faiUDU-  N'arangian  InHlv-guanl  of  the  Hyrantiue 
einj)erors,  whu  h  maintained  its  exi'.steiiue  and  its  distinctive 
character  fr)r  five  centuries.  iHiring  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  also,  Scandinavians,  Miling  westward,  found 
and  settled  Iceland,  where  the  old  free  Germanic  community 
life  held  for  nearly  400  years;  whence  Greenland  was  visited 
and  colonized :  whence.' also,  it  seems,  navigators  made  their 
way  fiirther  down  the  North  American  coast  to  a  "  Yinlaud  " 
where  settlements  were  attempted,  and  to  aatUI  monaoutb* 
erlT  "  Hvitraownaland." 

with  the  establishment,  early  in  the  tenth  oentniT.  of 
settlements  upon  the  Continent,  with  the  occupation  mich 
Scand  i  na  vian  enewy  foond  at  borne  in  wars  betwent  the  thiee 
new  kingdoms,  and  witb  the  gradual  trinmph  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  nortb,  Enropa  gaiiwd,  at  last,  compataiive  rcflt. 
England's  period  of  misery  and  humiliation  under  Z%fae1red 

K 79-1016).  which  terminated  wfth  the  establislumcnt  of  a 
anlsh  dynasty  (1017-42),  maito tlw  lait  gmat  ootbunt  of 
the  pMit-up  heathenism. 
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II.  yi.tniiii ml >'  tili  tin  «»'ttlt.>nients  of  the  N  irtt'.nii  ii, 
.  in  tiluao  WB."  il»-siin>il  t<>  i>l«y  a  ronlly  iin]H>rtiiM  |  .u-  in 
history.  Hjr  th*- treaty  of  (.■lairp-«ir-Ki>lP  (.'hai  l.  -  iln' 
Simple  enfeoffcil  a  vikin^r,  ii'A'  l'i<lli>,  with  \hi  :,iri  is 
u(M>n  <»ifh»*r  si'lf  of  itie  Sciii*-  nf  wliirh  he  mikI  his  |i  II'  r> 
wet'- ;ii  II!  1  lal  |Miv?^-s.«ii)ii.  Ill  rt'tiirii  the  iii-w  i\nk>  .  T  i  lie 
N'lrtliiiM'ii  r»H"<>>:iii/,c<l  the  ('artiliii|;iHii  kiu^  a*  hi«  il  .r'i. 
ami  rtH'eiviMl  lMt|iti>in.  It  Heeiiu-d  lii>;lily  (irotiui'l.  tim^  ilii* 
latest  Teutonic  »<-itleineiit  wduIiI  |>ri>ve  a  |K»vktiful  tli4i>r- 
Kiori  in  faviif  <>f  the  waning  authority  of  the  Frankiiih  kings 
of  I^iaon  ai^aiii'tt  the  iiKTeRsintr  influence  of  the  Fri'nch 
duciiy  'f  Pans,  which  ha>l  i'::-'  tiscn  U>  inijM>rtance  as  a 
mark  iifnii.st  the  Northmen,  uml  at  whose  ex|ien5e  the 
"Terra  N.  n  tnn  uinorufn  "  wh."  no»f  cn>a(eil.  Ihil..-  Ki  If, 
indeeil.  r<.  jujuju*!  loyal  to  his  ( 'ari'linjrian  lord.  aii<t,  lijflit- 
ing  in  his  t-ause.  won  for  hitn^'if  the  Hessin;  hut  William 
*' Lonj^HWonl "  (K27-il4:{),  wh<)  adiii'd  to  his  domains  the 
Cotentin.  was  lar^'ely  Freneh  in  feeling,  an<l  his  allej;iance 
to  the  CaroliiiKians  was  a  wavi--;uj;  <>ne.  The  ihiril  duke, 
Kiehard  "  the  Fearkss  "  (U4:J-lHHit,  Ix'canie  the  "  man  "  of 
Hugh  the  (ireat  of  Fans,  an<l,  later,  of  hif  sum  "Ca(>et,"  to 
whi— ■  I  -'iihlishment  upon  the  throne  he  lent  deeuiive  aid. 
It  was  thus  the  settlement  of  theM?  northern  jurates.  says 
Freeman,  which  finally  made  Gaul  French  in  the  ntodern 
sen»e.  It  wa.s  at  the  same  time  ihe  alliance  with  Romanic 
Franc©  which  hrtiut;lit  the  Northmen  f«illy  under  the  influ- 
ence of  French  laii^fUH^.  law, and  custom,  which  ina<h'  them 
Xormnn*,  the  fon>m<>st  aix.stii's  alike  of  Fn-nch  chivalry  and 
of  Latin  Christianity.  Vnder  Kiehard  "the  ( t<NMr*"( !>!>»- 
1026)  Norman  arms  he^an  to  U-  lH>rne  U-yond  the  Itonlerit 
of  the  NomuiD  duchy.  Hol>ert  of  T<io«ny  warred  aKtuiiM  the 
infldel  in  SpaiD;  Riitiilf  besnn  his  career  ^f  conquoM  in 
Aiiulia.  To  tbe  brothers  Richard  III.  (102d-'i>4)  and  Uoliort 
"the  Devil "  (KKH-SS)  succreded  the  "  BuUtd  of  FU«iM," 
WiUiani  tbe  Conqueror.  Tlw  duebr  of  Komtwdy— which 
before  his  oonqueH  of  RnRland  (ld66)  be  had  widened  l>y 
the  vinoing  of  Maioe  (IQ63)— he  left  tt  bis  death  UU^i)  to 
hk  flnb-bnii  Robert,  tnm  whom  it  was  wreated  (1106)  by 
hb  inother,  Hentv  I.  ot  Enfflaad.  Thenoeforth  it  ww  h«ld 
bjr  th«  Bngliib  ku^  until  ita  aBiznue  bj  tbe  Fhmdi  erown 

Per  tin  NomtB  eoDqvMt  of  Bnf  had  nnd  Itt  political 
eoBMqaenoea,  tee  Ekolaxd,  MinotT  or.  For  the  influence 
which  Konnaa  inatitntions  eiereiMd  In  tbe  d»ve)oTimeni  of 
the  English  oonmon  law.  see  Mi'xicipai*  Law  of  Knt;l«nd 

III.  The  Ncrmatuinthe  .Vtct/tt:^.— ^TIm  Sidlieo  <>i  iiu  U  - 
ffinning  of  tbe  eleventii  century  were  divMed  aad  'h-piiu  .1 
between  Lanxobanls,  Greeks,  aud  Saraci-ns.  A  l>and  of 
Norman  kni|!ht«^ent«riog  Apulia  u|mn  a  )>ilgrimai;e,  lent 
their  aid  to  the  iMsobards,  who  were  Latin  CbriMiaus,  in 
an  att«n)|)t  to  expel  tlie  Qreeks.  Thie  enterprise  miscarried  ; 
bnt  tbe  reckless  onunge  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Nonnaos 
brought  their  further  assistance  into  graat  demand,  and 
won  them  soon  grvAt  fame  and  influence.  In  1030  tbej- 
built  the  city  of  Avers* ;  ei»;ht  years  later  th«>ir  leader 
Kainulf  rroeived  from  C'onrail  II.  of  Germany  tlie  title  of 
count.  Such  heKitmiuKsdrew  from  overcnjwde*!  Nonnandv 
fresh  swarms  of  adventurers,  with  whose  aid  the  Greek 
viceroy  won  from  the  Moslcmsi  (lilltK)  the  grwifw  part  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Swindled  in  the  sharing;  of  the  l><>o(y,  the 
N'ormans  attncked  the  (iicek  jM.ssessions  in  .S-iuthem  Italv 
with  such  suoees«i  thiit  their  lender,  William  "  Imn-arm,'' 
son  of  Tancred  d'lliiuteville.  soun  sIvIikI  himself  Count  of 
Apulia;  in  which  title  we  And  hi:^  hroiher  and  successor, 
DrogD,  conflrnii'd  by  the  German  etsii>cr<jr,  Henry  III.  With 
the  thini  Apuliaii  count,  Ilumphrev,  I'lipe  Iy«'u  IX.  caitie  ' 
intcj  strife  over  lietievento.  Defeatcl  and  <  »|«tured  in  tluv 
iMittleof  (.'iviiJiieilo-Vi).  the  p'lntilT  was  fain  to»trikea  pcHce  : 
upon  the  riiiiditi'iii  of  Noniian  vnsMdnge  to  the  holy  see. 
Still  another  son  of  T«n(  reil.  the  fatiioui'  Robert  Guisi  nrd. 
succeeiled  his  brother  Huuiphrey  nO.VIl.  "  liy  t lie  irruce  of 
God  and  of  St.  I'eti  r,  I>uke  of  ,\pidin  and  Calabrfh,"  hi'  soeiit 
the  first  twenty  years  of  lii«  lou^' rule  ia  makinu' j.'"'"' 
title  over  Greek,  lian)i{oljard.  niid  Norman.  Ueanu  tiilc  his 
younger  brother,  Uoger,  pii-Hue  with  ft  few  hundred  kTiiL:ht-i 
into  Sicily,  won  n  s.  rii--  of  bnlliiint  victories,  and  fiimllv. 
with  Koli*rt's  niil.  iiDxle  hims<  If  in«-^t.  r  of  the  iHlMinl,  tn 
IIWI  Kobort  iiiv/i.jed  (ir...  e  and  ilefentiNl  tlu'  Kiisi  Korimn 
emperor  at  I)iini/Z'i  in  AHniitiu.  Aln  iidy  H\/iiiiiiiiiii  trem- 
bled, when  di:>)urbiinees  in  Apulin  mid  the  repeiiiid  sum- 
mons of  the  pope,  in  hot  ^trifi-  with  Henry  IV.  of  (ierinnny. 
drt^w  the  (.iui>i>Hril  bni'k  to  Itnlv.  [{iir'tmi:  into  the  Caiii- 
patfna  with  6.<mh»  h^Tsc  Hud  :!u.i>(hi  fin  i.  h.  pn-s.,.!  Imek  th» 
Uerman  emp«ror,  UeiivereU  Gregory  (t^icgvd  in  St.  Angclo^  j 


and  sHelnii  Rome  (KlHt).  I)yinir  the  ii<  xi  \''ar.  he  left  the 
ducal  title  to  hi"  seci.nd  son,  Hop-r.  ih^  lir>:-lKirn.  Bts-- 
muiid.  Won  ^n-at  fame  in  the  first  crus-wi'  ru  I  est«blisheii 
an  iiidc|s-nii.  :i'  i  rii;  .iKuity  in  Antioch.  In  1 1  the  Gui»- 
caril  line  U  am.  >  \i  and  KoRcr.  seci.ad  I  ount  of  Sicily, 
united  the  I  !!■  »  of  the  hous*-  of  Tancred.  reipninc  a? 
Kinp  of  Sn  ;:\  i,u,l  Naphs  ;  as<liil  also  hi<  s<in  and  gTaniTs"n 
after  liru.  \\'i::iam  I.  (U-U-ft*!  nu.i  William  II.  (116^1ii. 
From  tin  rajMiijr  of  the  siep-  ol  m.  Aii^fh'.  through  all  the 
conflicts  iN'twi-cii  the  imjwcy  and  the  (ienuan  enipiri-.  the 
former  found  in  the  Sicilies,  uiKler  the  Nomian  suffrtmacv. 
its  finnest  suji]..  rt  :  i  i.t  in  llt**l.  thi.  u^h  '  i.  marriajfe  of 
Henrv  VI.  of  Gei:uiiii\  with  ConstaiMt,  aaisl  and  heir»'s^  of 
the  c-hildless  William  II.,  the  succession  to  ihe  Sicilian 
throne  |«hss«m|  over  to  the  inijierial  houx.- of  llohcnstaufen. 
Upon  Wiiliaiirs  death  (llWt  the  j>oiie  and  the  N<>mi«n 
nobility  set  up  (he  illeptimatc  Tancreu  ;  but  in  1194,  invud- 
iuK  the  Sicilieti  with  a  Gennan  army,  Henrv  <  ru-li.  .1  '  w.  ^i.. 
opjNisjtion.  His  son  by  ConstaiKT',  Frederi'ck  11.,  ufiii  MurJ, 
united  and  ruhsl  lioth  rt'slnis.  Fnder  the  Norman  kiiii."* 
ami  the  half-Norman  Frederick  the  Sicilies  furnishe<l  thv 
one  example  of  tiie  time  of  full  reliffious  t^ilenition.  Greek 
and  Saracen  dwelt  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  eoiisl- 
ity  and  freedom  of  faith.  The  art  and  the  learning  of  ixtth 
races  found  generous  encouragement.  Sicily  and  Siwin.  t'n- 
points  at  which  the  I-jtstem  civilization  touched  tlie  West- 
ern most  closely,  iKi'aine  the  centers  from  which  the  cult^rv 
of  tbe  Saracen  and  Ihe  reawakening  of  scientific  study 
spread  tbrouglwut  Europe.  In  liM  Charles  of  Anjon.  in 
league  with  the  papacy,  defeated  and  slew  King^  Manfrrd. 
Frederick's  son.  and  made  hinnelf  nuuter  of  the  Sicilie«, 
Aftev  the  OTorthrow  of  tbeir  snpnnncy,  tfa«  Xorman.s.  in 
Frnoce  and  in  England,  became  blended  with  the  r»m 
they  had  ruled. 

LiTlttlTVML— Palprave,  llittonf  of  Xormandj/  and  £nf- 
land  (Ixndon,  lf<57i:  Fn-eman,  Uintoryof  tht  ^ormmCM- 
qursl  of  KnyUtnd  (Oxford,  1870),  i-fiH-cially  vol.  i.,  ch.  it.,  and 
vol.  ii.,  eh.  ^  111,  .^tr  nhoe  Smith. 

Norits  M''  IdUilii  plurikl  A'"r;nri:  the  godde*!<«!  of  fate  in 
Scjiiiiiuiiu  iHii  iii\ttM.l(  L;y.  There  aro  thr»>e — Unl  (the  I'astJ, 
VertiaiuU  tthi-  i^n-stiii  i.  uii'l  SkuM  (the  Future).  They  dwell 
near  Urd's  fountain,  I  y  'iij.  nf  tde  ri -ots  of  the  j:ren!  ;tsh 
Vi?dr«sil,  where  the  l'  "!--  tip  .  I  su  council.  They  water  tlx 
l)rmi<  l:'-  i  f  ^  iidrii-il  (o  ke.  i>  the  tree  from  withering  and 
ficiitiK  'i'lii  v  wcivc  ih.  Well  of  men's  lives,  stretching  it 
fioiii  Ihe  ne.liHin  liawii  to  ;h.'  gl>niii).'  Mili."4  l.  The  deStlDT 
of  the  woriil  l^  HI  il'.e  hjiriii<  of  l)u'  iioni-.  huA  ev.«n  the  gfd* 
must  submiT  t..  their  ■leLTee,.  'I'lietliree  » I'o  hes  in.Snak- 
»|ioare's  Matbtih  have  ttifU  on^riii  iii  lh^■  N  undinAvian 
norns.  Ka-5u>  ]\.  ANnr.Rsoit. 

NoroHa,  no-ron  rait,  Gaspak  MarIa  de  "Saxa  AltaWI, 
Condede  :  n<}et  and  soldier;  b.at  Cost  ellon  de  la  Plana,  Spiin, 
May  6. 1760;  d.  in  Madrid  in  1815.  He  became  a  royal  j«pe 
in  1766:  captain  of  drapoons  in  1778,  H*-  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  When  peace  witli 
fireat  Britain  was  <ktdan»cl.  he  was  sent  as  amiMi.sNtdor  to 
Kiissia.  In  ITWJ  he  returned  to  the  arinv,  and  became  liea- 
lennnt-gcneral  in  command  of  part  of  the  Spanish  army  in 
(tnlicia.  Throughout  his  career  he  cultivated  letters  as  a 
|Mtstiine.  lie  wrote  a  tragedy  in  verse.  Madama  Gonznltz: 
and  two  comedies  in  prose,  Ei  Jlombre  mara'al  and  El 
Ciirtfii,  enredador.  He  wrote  also  many  Ivric?  and  oci-a- 
sional  (Hiems  (published  under  the  titfe  ihtrMa*,  2  vols, 
.Maiirid,  171»S»),  and  a  dull  oi))c,  Ommiada  (2  vol.*.,  Ma<lrid, 
IHlfii.  He  translatcil  into  Sj>ani«h  vBfions  |wM»m^  from  Ihe 
.Vruliie.  Persian,  anil  Turkish  (/'"  ••'"■<  (:.»io'//;i.s.  I'at  is.  Ijcth. 
The  best  of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  i\nt.  "f  Rivade- 
iieyra'a  A'MMlsea4s./l«lors«X!qpaiM<*(Bla'in  !.  1^71). 

A.  li.  Mabsb. 

Ntronlia,  Fibx avm,  da :  See  Fiairamio  dk  Noaomu. 

Norrldt'f'Morks ;  Si  e  .\T,r,oN'gi  iAN  Ikdia.ns. 

Norrl».  \Vii,i,iA)i  |  j<sv  AKi>:  11  veli-t  :  b.  in  London.  184?, 
a  son  of  .Sir  Williani  .N'Mrri-.  riiief  ju>tne  of  ('eylon.  He 
wu.^  educated  at  Kloii,  iii.  i  admit teii  to  tiie  1  (ir  in  1874. 
Among  his  novels,  which  hsvi  l>e.  ti  hkeii.  <l  to  Thto  ker^1^  '^ 
are  .V<ifri;>ioriy  (IHHU  :  Thirihy  IhiU  y\'<'^X\:  A'lr,,ir,  i^.i.U 
MN-^'x:  Tht  i;>,;i<.  il'-'^^K  Marni  iivwi,;  J//, 
i'loia  (IHUI):  y/i  >  (rnir,  i!ti&2);  A  litfMvrottie  AJhur  {Iti^U 

H.  A.  B. 

Norrl«.  William  Fi<<i!kr:  '-■ph(ha!mr.!otrt-«t ;  b.  .Ttiti.-  6, 

■  ■■  "t,  in  I'hlUdelphia,  I'a.  ;  "ils  edu<  Jited  III  the  l  iiiv.  r-'ty 

of  I'vuiisylTania  i  is  assistant  surgeon  and  breret  captain 
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U.S.  armr;  snrj{vun  of  the  W»>ll!i  Evo  Hospital;  rn>fr--.ir  | 
of  OphthttlmoloKv.  University  of  Ponii>>\\ (inni.   li--  Hiiiirh  ir 
of  Medical  Ophthaimolo^jf  {m  Pepper's  ^iynttm  of  Maiictmj. 
and.  with  CbwlM  A*  QUwvt,  ot  A  TaBt4)Wk  of  Di»ta«e«  of 
the  Eyt.  C.  H.  T. 

Norrlstown  :  borongh  (incorporated  in  1812.  enlarfred  in 
IS-W);  capital  of  Moutpitnerv  co..  Pa.  (for  W*ntion  of  county, 
see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  reh  ft-J);  on  the  Sc-huylicill  river, 
the  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  (hp  Phila,Rn(l  Keixlinjr.  the  Pcnn. 
and  the  "Stonev  Creek  r.iiUvHNS;  16  miles  X.  \V.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  i»  fn  «n  n^TK  iiliural  and  mineral  region.  nn<\  in 
some  [Mirts  is  mIi.i\«  the  river.    The  wator-s-ijiiily  ;s 

from  the  Sohuvikiil  river,  the  distribution  b'irsT;  rri  iii  h 
reservoir  at  a  height  of  nearly  200  fe«>t  pvc  ili,'  l  i  f 
the  river.  Several  bridges  across  the  river  coiinn  t  the 
borough  with  that  of  Bridgeport.  The  borough  i;;  tlh-  m-hi 
of  <meof  the  State  hospitals  for  the  in!<«n(>.  hiivin^-  twi  nty 
buildings  luni  accommodations  for  nearly  ^.(kni  [mtunts.  ] 
and  hs*  ovur'iO  churches.  public-.M-hool  propt-ity  \al;u<iat 
*J(H),0<Kt,  :i  national  banks  with  (•f>nibined  capital  ft 
•  KKi,  4  librnrit'? (the  Norristown  LibrarT  As>«<>eiation,  foumied 
I71»6:  M  lit ir  niicry  County  Law,  founded  IWJU;  the  William 
McCann  High  j>chool.  founded  1(*70;  nnd  tho  in««nf>  h<«)<ifn!, 
founded  1!W0)  containing  together  ovi-r  -.'O.^KJ*)  VL.lunii  >.  kiuI 
8  daily,  5  WfH'kly,  and  'i  tfth.pr  periiKlK  als.    Th>-  itiilii>ii ir< 

iiirluiii'  till'  rimiiufitrturt'  i  f  ciiit  iri  nml  wi h iIimi  fz  Is.  .-.lurt-i, 

hosiery,  giasa,  carpets,  brick,  Hour,  and  iron  (urnjin'  and 
rolling-mill  prodnet&  Pop*  (1m*<0)  VASm-,  (l«Kti  l!f.7:"l; 
(liXX))  22.26.'».  EniToR  or  "  IIekalu." 

Norr'kiiping:  tnan  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59'  X.,  on  the 
Motala.  near  the  Baltic.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  sev- 
eral substantial  bridges,  and  lined  with  (.<  iniini  iiious  quays 
and  spacious  docks  (see  ir.ap  of  Xorway  and  SwciJini,  rcf. 
12-F).  Norrkfiping  ranks  a-S  the  .«ppi(nd  manufM'tin  in^'  i  ;iy 
in  Sweden  :  it  has  ini|iortant  8hi|>-building  and  sugar-rethitng 
establishments,  a  salmon-fi'lierr,  and  manufactures  of  |ui|M>r, 
tolwcr-o,  Uatber.  cotloo,  linen  and  woolen  «rixHls,  and  other 
iir:i<  U>H.  la  1888  it»  llWtoric^  numW  i'  i  75.  Pop.  (18fil) 
32,<j0O.  iifiriseU  by  iC  B.  Akdkbsox. 

lf«fM  Literatim:  See  BoDA. 

NorM  Hythnlngy:  See  Si  ANUiNAriAN  MvTHOlLOOT. 

North,  CHRisT  ii'HKR  :  See  Witwv.  ,Ioux. 

North,  Ed«  ARi>,  L.  H.  P.,  LL.  I>. :  --il  icator:  b.  at  Berlin, 
C  mn..  Mar.  S),  I>*20;  graduated  ai  lianiilton  CoDc  trp  in  1S41 ; 
"  .IS  |)rinci|ial  nf  the  Ctrammar  .Schwl,  Clinton.  X.  V.,  1841- 
4i :  was  Ui'xit'r  I'rnfi'swir  of  Grt»rk  »nd  I.,atin  in  Hamilton 
Colle^''  li^-4:(-tiJ;  liHs  It. -a  i'r  if.— -..r  <if  tireek  Language 
nnii  LitiTiiiuri'  in  iIm'  Miinc  in^iituiion  since  1H(12.  iTw  h«i» 
hcfii  iu'frol.it;i<t  rjf  the  aliiruui  si.i:>ietv;  e<liti'r  of  tin'  7V-i- 
enn\al.  ami  nf  Ahiinniana  in  the  IIamtU<m  LU'  rur't  Munth- 
hr.  I.ssi  It  membciriit  tbetaoMxlQl  timti  i's :  wii.s  act- 
ing president  1892.  C.  K.  Uovt. 

North,  Fiuscts:  jurist;  Baron  Guilford,  son  of  the 
fourth  Baron  North;  b.  in  England,  Oct.  22,  16'S7;  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  at  the  .Middle  Temple ;  was  called  to  the 
bur  1661;  was  retained  by  the  crown  in  important  cases; 
INtf  knignted  and  Ixcanie  solicitor-general  1671 :  appointed 
attorney-general  167J,  chief  justice  of  the  oomraon  pleas 
1675,  priry  councilor  1079,  lonl  keeiH-r  of  the  great  seal 
16S2;  created  Baron  Guilford  Sejtt.,  168:}.  I).  Sept.  5. 
1685.— Of  his  brothers.  Sir  Dcdlev.  b.  May  16, 1641,  was  a 
wealthy  Turkey  merchant  and  M.  P.,  author  of  I)iacour»f» 
upon  Trade,  etc.,  which  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  political  economists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
even  anticipates  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Man- 
chester school.  I).  Dec.  31, 1691. — John,  b.  in  London,  Sept. 
3,  1645,  became  a  fellow  of  Cambridge,  Professor  of  (ireek, 
ma.ster  of  Trinity  College,  doc-tor  of  divinity,  and  etlitor  of 
Plato's  Di<il''<)'".^.  D.  at  Cambri<lge.  Apr..'  168:j. — Hooeb, 
h.  about  16dU,  became  uttorney-gciii  ral  under  .lames  IL, 
was  author  of  biographies  of  the  aliove  thr<>e  brothers  (1740- 
431  and  of  several  tri^'atist-*  on  law,  [)olitics,  and  miliUc.  I). 
Mar.  1.  17:34. 

North,  FREDERir,  f^rl  of  Guilford,  best  known  as  Lord 
North:  statesman:  b.  in  England,  Apr.  13.  XTSi;  etlucated 
•t  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  Tory  at  aii  early  age;  became  »  lonl  of 
the  treasury  1759.  ami  in  1763  moved  the  expulsion  of  John 
Wilkes;  supported  the  American  Stamp  Act  1765;  became 
joint  partiiiistiT  of  the  forces  1766  r  i  f m^ne  Cham-ellor  of 
the  ExchcauiT  and  leader  of  the  llou.s*-  uf  1.  ominons  on  the 
dMUi  ot  cUika  TowQsbend  1797 }  t  int  Lord  o(  the  TteM> 


'  urv  ami  Prime  .^iiIli-t••r  1770;  iii-ii]>i*rd  the  colonial  te» 
limy  1773,  iav\  tin'  It  st.m  I'l.rt  Bill  -Mar..  1774;  n-l;nii 
fri'Mi  (.iVire  Mar.  20,  17S-J:  Im-i  hiuv  j^ntl  .Hecreiary  i«f  Sii»te 
wi'Ji  I'isx  in  the  "co«li!i>iii  ministry"  1783;  became  blind 
17N7  ;  siu  i  i  eded  to  the  Karidum  1700;  died  Aug.  5,  1792. 

North  Adams:  town;  HerLshire  Co..  Mass.  (for  location 

of  eutiiity.  Mc  tnap  of  >Jns*nphuselts,  ref.  2-C);  on  the  Hoo- 
sao  iistr.  ami  tlir  Ho^tnu  and  Albany  and  tlie  Fitcbburg 
railways;  at  the  west  termiuus  of  the  Hoosac  timnel.  (See 
TuN.vKLS  AND  Ti-N>ELiNu.)  It  is  surrounded  by  the  high 
ami  1  icturesqiie  Berkshire  hill=;,  ciniprises  sseveral  viMafrp*. 
ami  liiiS  GreyliK'k,  the  liiiLrm'sl  nmunlaiii  in  Ma^sai  liii^vlts. 
a:iii  Hudson's  brook.  winTe  tiiere  is  an  intvi-rstiii>;  uatiiial 
iiriili;!'  ijf  N)fl  iimrlilt',  in  its  vicinity,  'rhc  town  i  i.ntains  a 
lurjxi'  number  of  ciitiUi  anil  wmden  mills  and  .shfc-farti iries, 
and  was  oui'  of  tlu'  tif?t  matiufa(.turHij.'  jilaccs  in  the  Nnrlh- 
rrn  nU'i  Ka>I*  rn  Si  iit'-'i  In  iiiiike  u^r  of  (  liirn  si-  hit.iwr.  It  has 
]  "J  iialii.nal  Ijiinks.  <-a|iitiil  i*7i'l),lHHI.  '2  >HvinL'---l'iink'-,  a  ilutly 
and  ii  weekiv  iiewspaut-rs.  and  a  ].utuic  liormv  ifoundeS 
18H4j  with  over  10,0(XI  vdonifs.  I'op.  1  l-'^ih  Ut.'m  ■  (1M90) 
10,074 ;  (1900}  Eunon  or  "  Tra.nsckiit." 

North  Ani*li«a:  See  America. 

Xnrthain]>'ton,  or  Nnrthamptonflhlre :  an  inland 

count V  of  England:  bounded  N.  by  Leicester,  Rutland,  and 
Lincoln.  E.  by  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Bucks,  S.  by  Ox- 
ford, and  W.  by  Warwick.  Area,  984  eo.  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  finelv  diversifle<l  with  richly  wt>o<Vd  In'lls  and  well- 
watercd  valleys,  and  the  soil,  consisting  mo-tly  of  a  black 
mould  or  a  ii'row  n  loam,  is  very  fertile.  Wheat  and  green 
rroj  s  are  !ari.'i  ly  grown.  On  the  broads  niany  cattle  are 
grazed  and  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  THo  principal 
minerals  are  limestone  andironstono  of  a  goo<lquality.  It 
returns  four  members  to  Parliament.  Pop^  (1801)  248.58.'3. 

Northampton :  capital  of  the  ooidi^  oC  NortlMimptou, 
England ;  on  the  Nene ;  50  mile*  8.  &  id  Blmingham  (aee 
map  of  England,  ref.  10-Ij.  It  ha*  a  flaa  toWD'hall,  a  tm 
librarv,  a  mui^um,  schools  of  adence  and  art,  and  thirteen 
churches,  among  wbioh  l»  8L  Seottldive^olM  ct  Ok»  tt*  tt- 
mauling  nmnd  ehttvdiM  in  Bn (^ImmL  Id  the  oeigbb»Tfa«od 
of  the  town  iaaflneiaoMoarMatwhielitberaaietiromeet- 
mgt  aunuaUf.  Its  nmafactiuw  of  hoaieir  and  lace  bare 
declined,  but  thoee  of  leather,  boola,  and  laoei  an  rvrj  im- 
T»  rtant:  alw>  its  breweries,  inm-foandtka^  and  Jlonr-mllls. 
1  lit  parliamentarv  Imrough  returns  two  nemben  to  Pariia- 
ment.   Pop.  (lHOi)  87,021. 

Northampton:  city  (settled  in  1754);  ra[iita]  of  Ilauip- 
shire  Co.,  .Mn--.  (for  location  of  county,  -m-c  map  of  Ma»sa- 
ehusetts,  n  f.  ;i-L>;  on  the  Connecticut  rivtr,  luid  the  Bos- 
ton nml  -Maine,  the  Conn.  River,  ami  the  N.  V.,  X.  H.  and 
Hart,  railwavs;  17  miles  X.  of  Springfield,  95  miles  W.  of 
Boston.  It  lia-i  an  elevated  site,  affording  a  fine  view  of 
Mt.  Ilolvoke  and  Mt.  Tom,  and  is  connected  with  Hadley 
by  a  bn'dgi'  acnws  the  river.  Among  its  notable  institu- 
tions are  Smith  College  for  young  women  (non-sectarian, 
charteriil  1871).  the  Clarke  Institution  for  I)e*f  Mute* 
(founded  1867,  endowed  by  John  Clarke  with  $a,000.000).  a 
cla-ssical  «<licx)l  for  girlo,  the  State  Lunatic  .Asylum  (estab- 
lisiuMl  185Kt.  and  a  Soldiers' and  Stttlurs'  Memorial  Hall  u-wt 
i!75.0<)0).  There  are  8  libraries  (Public,  Smith  College  Ke|. 
ervnee,  Clarke  Institution,  Bumham  Classical  School,  Hamp- 
shire Countv  Law,  and  Lnnatic  AsTlum)  containing  oT«r 
40.000  vohnnes :  •'3  national  banki  with  eomblBed  eapltal  of 
$1,150,000.  2  savings-bank*,  and  a  monthlr,  8  daily,  and  S 
weekly  [HTiodicals.  The  industries  include  the  manuflie- 
ture  of  baskets,  S4'wing-maehmes,  pocket-books,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  gootls,  brushes,  paper,  buttons,  and  cut- 
lerv.  The  beantyand  lalnbntv  of  its  location  have  made 
it  a  popular  stunmer  resort.   Pop.  (1h«0)  18,172;  (1890)  14,- 

iJlKI  ;  I  IJIOOl  1H,04.{.  KuITOR  of  "  HeRALD." 

North  Anna,  Battlks  of:  See  Wiluekness.  Battles  op 

Tin.- 

North  Attleboro:  town;  liri>i«l  c< ,.  M  i—,  f  r  locati(>n 
of  county,  s«-e  niaii  of  MiissHcl>ii<etls,  ref.  11 1;  i>n  the  X.  Y., 
N.  H.  and  Hart.  Kailroad:  14  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Providence, 
30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bo>ton.  It  is  notsil  for  its  i:i;<iiuf;ic- 
tiires  of  jewelrv.  and  contains  a  public  library,  natioiml 
bank  with  cat'itnl  of  $l50.(NtO.  savings-bank,  and  a  dailf 
nett  K|«p«r.    Popi.  (1890)  6,737 ;  (UKlOi  7,253. 

North  Balttnore:  Tillage;  Woo<l  co.,  0.  (for  k<-atioti 
of  county,  see  map  of  Oliio.  ref.  2-I>):  on  the  Bait,  and  <). 
and  the  Cin..  Hnm.  and  Davton  railways;  88  miles  E.  of 
Dcflance.  It  is  in  a  nalurai-gaa  rc^on,  has  maoulactures 
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of  Iunil>er  an«l  stnres,  ami  contains  a  nnt  innal  hank  with  capi-  I 
tnl  of  ifOO.INK).  n  StHt<<  Imnk  w  itli  capitnl  of  :|!:i7.-VM).  an<l  two 
wwkly  iu-Wf*|miHTS.  I'i)i..(ltS80) 701  ;(1«K)) 2.^5:;  (IWK)) 3,561. 

North  Bay:  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada;  on  the  nor:h 
shore  (if  \jnkt>  Nipissing;  station  on  the  Northeni  I'ai  iflc 
Kailwav  ;  244  inili'S  N.  \V.  of  ( ittawa  (^<'e  inaji  of  Ontario, 
r»-f.  1-ft).  It  was  founiled  in  1Hh4  muI  dcvuloiia  nijiiilly. 
I'o|>ulati(m,  princ-ijialiy  French  Canadian,  1.400.   M.  \^ .  H. 

Northbrook,  Tiioiia»  (i korkk  Harino.  VL-^-ount :  statos- 
man ;  eldest  of  the  first  liaron  ;  1>.  at  Stratton  Park,  near 
Wini  hester,  Kni;land,  in  1K2«:  ^'ruduatt'd  at  Oxford  184«; 
was  siu'ffssively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the 
Board  of  Tra<lf.  to  Sir  (teortro  ('Jrey  at  the  Home  Ofllce.  to 
Sir  Charles  Woo<l  at  the  India  lioartl  and  at  the  Admiralty  ; 
entered  Parliament  in  the  hilieral  interest  lH.i7;  was  a  lonl 
of  the  Mlmiraltv  IW-W  ;  L'nder  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
India  .Inne,  lN.'(!^-.I«n.,  1M61,  for  War  from  the  latter  date  to 
June.  IKfW,  ami  apiin  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  (rladstoiif  to 
ollh  e  l»e<'..  IKflS.  till  Feb..  1HV2.  when  he  was  ap|M>inte<l  Vice- 
roy and  (lovpnior-Oeneral  of  India,  having  suc«-feded  to  the 
ba'mny  in  .Sept.,  I»00.  In  1H76  he  resi^jned  ami  waa  en>- 
ated  a  viscount ;  in  ll<fK)  he  was  apiKiinted  First  I^)nl  of  the 
Admiralty  in  Gladstone's  cabinet,  but  iu  laaa  op|M>M!4l  the 
home-rule  policy  of  the  Premier. 

North  Brookfleld  :  town  ;  Worcester  eo.,  Mass.  (for  lo- 
cation, see  map  of  .MasMchusctts,  ref.  d-F*);  on  the  North 
Brookfleld  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  20 
miles  W.  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  county-seats.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  dairying  rcffion,  is  extensively  enpaffed  in 
the  manufacture  of  s^ioes.  and  has  two  libraries  (Applelon, 
founded  1^50,  and  Free  Public.  founde<l  \i<i<0)  containing 
over  10,000  volumes,  a  savinfis-lMink.  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.   Pop.  (ltft*0)  3,427 ;  (IWW)  3,»71 ;  (IWX))  4,567. 

North  Cape :  S««e  Cape  North. 

North  Carnlina  [Mod.  Lat.  (sc.  ferra,  land),  land  of 
Charles,  liter.,  fcniin.  of  Camlinus,  itertainine  to  Charles, 
deriv.  of  Ca  rolmt,  Charles.  Named  in  honor  of  Charles  I.] : 


S<'al  of  Niirtti  Carolina. 


one  of  tlie  r.  S.  of  North  America  (South  .Vllantic  prouji) : 
the  twelfth  of  the  oritfinal  thirteen  States  that  ratitinl  the 
Federiil  Con>tituti>in. 

Lofudon  tiitd  .4mi.— It  lies  Iwtween  33"  ."iO  and  36'  33 
N.  hit.  and  73  27  and  H4  2<t  W,  Ion.;  is  Ixmndiil  on  the 
N.  by  Virginia,  on  the  K.  and  S.  K.  Ity  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  S.  by  Ihe  .\tlnntic,  Sciuth  Carolina,  and  part  of  Oeor- 
Kia,  on  the  W.  Itv  Tl•nne^>^•e.  Kxtreme  length  from  E.  to 
W..  ."Wtti  miles;  ('xtrcine  bmidth  N.  to  S.,  lH7i  miles;  aver- 
Hire  breadth,  KM)  mili-s.  An-a,  52,250  m].  miles,  of  which 
S.tlTO  are  water  surface. 

Pfii/niftil  FetilureH. — A  line  drawn  from  V/fldon.  on  the 
Roanoke  river,  to  Raleigh,  and  thence  to  t  jhluinbia.  .S.  C, 
divides  the  State  into  two  neolojfic  regions— <<iie  easlem  or 
coastal  plane  region,  the  formations  of  which  are  compara- 
tively re«'ent  in  ngi-  and  are  com|^M>sed  mainly  of  samis  and 
ciavs,  with  wcasiynal  com^wwites  of  marl  'inl  limestone; 
and  Ihe  western,  tliv  formations  of  which  ar«  xif  older  rocks, 
mostly  granites.  ginM^scs,  and  crysfalline  S4'hi».ts,  containing 
two  narrow  and  irr^'iilHr  strips  of  coal-liearing  red  sand- 
stone and  sliale  ^Trifc>sic  or  Newark).    Alonj;  the  western 


I  border  of  this  eastern  region  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
has  an  elevHlion  varvitig  from  200  to  'MMi  feet  al>ove  the  si-a. 
F.astwanl,  approaching  the  ix^-an,  the  elevation  decreases  to 
but  a  few  feet  at)ove  t  he  sca,  and  the  surface  becomes  near- 
ly level,  in  many  iilaces  marshy,  and  extensively  intersected 
bv  the  sounds  ana  estuaries  of  the  rivers.  The  western  re- 
gion, undulating  along  its  ea.«1em  liorder,  liecomes  more 
nillv  westward  through  the  middle  and  Piedmont  counties 
until  the  hills  lH>ci>me  small  mountains,  and  these  in  turn 
give  iilace  to  the  Blue  Itidge  ami  ailjai-ent  mountain  chains, 
whicti  reach  their  maximum  develoj>ment  in  the  Black 
Mountains.  The  ea-stern  region  contains  large  areas  of  the 
finest  fanning  lands  of  tli<'  Stale  and  valual>Ie  forests  of 
pine.  The  (H'casional  economic  mineral  priMluels  are  marls, 
limestone,  and  phosphate.  In  the  middle  and  western  coun- 
ties the  mineral  products  occur  on  a  larger  scale,  tiranite 
and  granitic  gneiss  suitable  for  building,  monumental,  and 
Itaving  stone  arc  widely  distributed.  Sandstones— brown. 
re«l,  and  gray — are  found  in  the  middle  section,  and  mar- 
ble— white,  pink,  and  blue — occurs  in  the  western.  Slate  I 
suitable  for  roofing  has  been  quarried  in  two  counties;  the 
conglomerates  of  Oie  Triawic  are  successfully  used  a-s  mill- 
stones; kaolin  occurs  in  large  quantili(>s  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Talc  is  mineil  on  a  ctmsideralde  »-ale  in  the  ex- 
trenie'southwest ;  agalmatolite  is  found  abundantly  in  Chat- 
ham and  Moore  Counties;  Itaryta  occurs  extensivelv,  and  is 
mine<l  in  Ma<lison  Countv ;  corundum  is  extensivefy  mined 
in  Jackson,  Macon,  and  C\ay  Counties;  mica  occurs  as  large 
crystals  asstH'iated  with  quartz  and  feldsitar:  and  vein*  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in  the  Triassic  formations 
in  Chatham,  M(X)re,  Rockingham,  and  Stokes  Counties. 
Iron  ores,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  State.  For  nearly  a  century  gold-mining  has 
attracted  attention,  and  upwanl  of  $22,000,000  worth  has 
been  oUained.  More  than  180  sjie<'ies  of  minerals  have  been 
dis<'ovensl.  including  getns  such  as  Ihe  diamond,  ruliy.  sap- 
phire, hiddenite,  emerald,  lH>ryl,  amethyst,  ganict.  and  zircon. 

North  Carolina  is  well  draineil.  though  none  of  its  streams 
are  large.  In  the  mountain  plateau  arc  the  Hiwas^ee,  Ten- 
ness«e.  Pigi>on,  French  Bmajl.  Nolechuckv.  and  the  Watauga, 
all  flowing  towani  the  Mississippi  river.  The  New  river  flows 
northward  into  the  <  >hio.  Eastward  of  the  Blue  Hidge.  the 
BroiwI,  Catawlja,  and  Yailkin  flow  to  the  Atlantic  through 
South  Carolina,  the  BroatI  liecoming  the  Wateree  and  the 
Catawba  the  Congaree,  the  two  uniting  to  fonn  Ihe  .Santee. 
The  Vatlkin.  uniting  with  the  I'wharrie,  becomes  the  Pe<lee. 
The  Dan,  the  longi-st  river  in  the  Stale,  has  i>art  of  its  course 
in  Virginia,  other  rivers  rising  at  some  <listance  fn>m  the 
mountains  an>  the  Tar.  near  its  mouth  called  the  Pamlico, 
the  Neuso,  the  Ca|i4>  Fear,  fonned  by  the  Haw  and  the  Deep, 
the  Lumber.  <'hanging  its  name  in  SiMith  Carolina  to  Little 
Pedee.  and  the  Waccaniaw.  All  of  the  rivers  E.  of  the  Blue 
Riilge  are  navigable  100  or  more  miles  for  light  craft. 

Tlie  largest  sheets  of  inland  water  are  .Mbemarle  and 
Pamlico  .S<ninds.  The  fonner  is  al«nit  50  miles  long  and  of 
variable  width,  the  maximum  Mug  alM)nt  15  miles,  ami 
l*Bmli<-o  is  alK)ut  75  miles  long  and  15  to  25  mih-s  briwii. 
Between  them  and  Ihe  cx-eaii  are  long,  narrow  islands  of 
sand,  which  extend  into  the  ocean,  in  some  places  100  miles, 
forming  dangemus  sIkmIs,  of  which  L'a\wi  Hatteras,  Cape 
I/<M>kout,  and  Ca|ie  Fear  are  the  m«»st  prominent  visitHe 
iMiints.  I^iak^s  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  section.  The 
largest  is  Mattamuskeet,  in  Hyde  County,  15  miles  long  and 
5  to  7  wide.  Waccaniaw  Lake,  in  Columbus  County,  is  8 
miles  long  and  alHUit  5  miles  brcuMl. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  swamjis  is  nearly  4.000  sf|.  miles, 
mostly  in  the  counties  bonleriiig  on  the  ixt-an  and  the 
sounds.  Some  are  mere  peat-lH>gs.  haviiii;  a  growth  of  juni- 
per ami  cypress,  while  Ine  best  have  black  gums,  poplars, 
ash.  and  maple.  The  larg<>si  continuous  area  of  swamp  is 
l>etween  .MlN'iiiarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  nearly  3.000  sq. 
miles.  .More  than  100  sq.  miles  of  the  Great  Distnal  Swamp 
is  in  North  Camlina. 

The  mountain  s«'<-tion  is  a  high  plateau  bounde«I  on  the  E. 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  on  the  W.  by  the  chain  known  under 
tlie  names  of  Iron.  .Smokv,  and  Unaka  Mountains.  Bet we«'n 
these  are  the  cross  chains,  called,  lieginning  at  the  N.,  the 
Black,  Craggy.  Pisgah  and  New  Found.  Balsam.  Cowee, 
N.»ntehnla.  Valley  River.  Cheowah.  and  l^mc  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. The  average  elevation  of  the  Blue  Kidire  is  about 
4.000  feet,  the  hignest  peaks  In-ing  the  (irandfather  and  the 
Pinna4'le,  nearly  6.000  feet  high.  The  .Smoky  Mountains 
'  have  peaks  higluTthan  this,  as  Clinginan's  Dome  (6,6601  and 
I  ,Mt.  Guyol  (6.«W6  feet).  The  highest  E.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  fire  amnng;  the  Dlai  k  Mountftin?,  "SU.  Mitehcll  hcincr 
e.O^N  f«  «'t  hixli.  In  nil.  liu  rr  mv  4:!  |H-Mks  uver  (J.tXH)  feit 
lni.'fi  nui\      hctwft'n  ."i.lKKi  aiul  O.imio  Enst  of  the  IJlue 

IihliTi'  ii!v  variiiiis  lt)»i'r  utitl  sumllcr  lii  tin  ljrd  nitiges,  such 
a-i  thr  Smjriitun.  Urushy.Smth.  Kinvillc,  (iiL-cn  IkiviT.Tryon. 
and  Iluiijrry  Mduiilniii-i.  lifliitipiiif,'  tu  tht>  fir-t  niinu'il  is 
th«'  |>i<-lurfsc|iu',  solitary  jn'iik  eallcii  the  Pilot,  with  the  I'iii- 
mti'lo.  «  shi'iT  mass  nf  rock  likt-  n  cHstU'. 

Flora  niitl  t'dnntt. — Nort h  I 'arolinn  1ms  an  (  xlrHr.riliiinry 
varit'ty  of  tUii  ii.  Out  .if  22  daks  iiiiii;.'i'iiiais  la  i  lu>  I'.S.  '.In' 
has  She  has  all  the  M  pines.  4  i  f  tlu-  ."i  spnifcs,  (i  i.f  ihc 
s  Ij'A'kurit's,  ami  all  of  tlir  7  nniLrni ili:is.  StJiiie  <if  llii'  ln'st 
vurii-tii'S  uf  K^Hi  i  s  liiiil  tlu'ir  (•riLCiii  Iuti'.  No  (oiiiitry  has  a 
inoro  abundant  ilis|iliiy  u(  rhcHlutlvnttron.s,  kalinias,  honcy- 
5iuk!e,«.  jn.siiiinfs,  frrns.  and  grasM-s.  In  tin-  wali  rs  and 
swamps  uf  the  cast  arc  turths  and  tt-rrapin-,  iiu  luiiiiij,'  the 
mufh-sonfiht  dianiond-liacki'd  VHrifty,  Swurnis  uf  wild 
ffef.s<",  swans,  dui'ks,  and  I  lie  hiIut  aquatie  fowls  attract  the 
5[wirtsman.  as  dues  ([ujiil  (■■r  parlrideel  i>n  the  uplands, 
I,:ir^'C  catclicsiif  niarkerel,  liliieli-h,  tliHimler.  niullcts,  etc., 
are  nimlc  in  the  (jceaM.Hud  of  lierrinL,'s,  sinid.  r<K  k  hass,  c!c., 
in  !  he  -I '(iiid-  and  rivers.  Iininere-e  niind-ers  of  tncllhaden 
anil  Mihcr  fi^li  are  <-Hii;;lit  tn  he  made  into  fertilizers. 

Suit  (tiiil  I'rotlttrti'jiiA. — The  snd  varies  fonsiderulily  in 
I'liarai  tcr,  btin;;  jrciicmlly  a  loam  w  hich  heconic*  more  sjindv 
ill  the  ca.stern  and  frwjucntly  more  eh>\ >  y  m  I  'le  central  and 
■western  ret;ions.  The  great  variety  I.f  soi].-  and  the  wide 
niii;,'e  of  t  limate  f;ive  ri-k-toa  rich  ami  varied  forest  irrowth. 
In  the  SI  iiithert'-teni  counties,  under  (he  intluein  es  of  the  Gulf 
.'stt earn,  are  found  the  niapiolia.t,  p«linett(H,  live-oaks.  an<l 
otiier  'emi  tropiral  trees,  while  on  tlie  higher  mountains  of 
the  we~t  an-  the  s[,ruce'v  and  firs,  chanicteristic  of  Tanfida 
and  N"ew  KiiLrland.  The  pines  (<  hiclly  f'hvii  firdti  and 
/',  fttihiMiri.i,  are  tile  eiiaracteristic  liiiihcr  trei-s  ,,f  the  uii-f- 
erii  couniii  s  ;  oaks  j.i-i'dominalo  in  the  midland  and  western 
fotinties  but  in  tl..  mountain  forests  tlit-y  arc  interspersed 
abundantly  with  chestnut.  hemltH'k,  and  the  ttilip-tree.  Hick- 
or-h'-  .Old  el  her  hanl-wooil  trees  ai-i  al'.'niil  iiiliic  .rnlral 
and  we-teni  t'ountie!<,  and  to  a  le-s  extent  in  ihe  cast. 

The  following  summary  frriin  the  census  rc|>oris  of  IHSO 
and  l^ifO  shows  the  extent  of  farm  o|K.'rations  in  the  State  : 


FA  ana,  rrc. 

1880. 

18BO. 

Vm  ML* 

Total  acrt-aif*'  of  farma  

Value  of  famis,  with  huiMliiK's 

I8r,flni 

mm 

SiHS,»rr,oio 

18-« 

13 

85  5 

The  followin.'  table  shovr«  the  Bcrmge, TieM, and  vglne  of 
tho  princiiHil  cr<>|»i  In  the  calendar  year  IMO: 


caoM. 

ThM. 

Tdw* 

onm  

Rvf  

Tobacco  (latS)  

Potatoes**.***  *.  

Hajr  

TnUl*  

48.V'li 

UM..vir 

IT.4.^4 

»i,7M.l(IObnb. 

5,«I0,W1B  ■* 

S.W.II7  •' 
4ll.i>C  ■ 

(w.Bsa.irii  lb. 

l.dtW.JTJ  tmsh. 
ITe.OMU  toaa 

$11,160.40* 

4.NCjeM 

a.sro.rr.i 

S.4»).a84 
«I.«M 

i.«».sie 

S^w.ni'.'.imo 

III  UHNI  the  c'lllon  crop  ainounteil  to  5<>:i.8'2.>  bales. 

On  .1,'in.  1.  l!i(K),  the  farm  animals  compriseil  MS.HS4 
horses,  valine  ^T,!*'.'*!,!!:;-*:  112..-)12  mules,  value  !?T,141..V)S : 
24:i.2!'S  uuli  h  cows,  value  .*4,l2x,ft2»;  3T).H4:J  oxen  and 
other  rattle,  value  IH^SKt.fiH ;  2:!."),2<10  slice].,  value  f370,- 
{M".:  Mild  iils.ut  1..")<M).(HK»  swine,  v.ilue  XlO.ltOO. 

Clihiitip, — The  foUowiii;;  table  shows  the  mean  monthly 
and  annual  temperature  in  degrees  Fahn>iiheil : 


CWtn) 
DMiW. 

WwMa 

MmiM. 

4.1  li= 

40  7" 

w.v 

t,'f'rii^ir\  i  ..«■«■•*■•  ,4  **  a*. . 

44>  <l 

44  3 

41  H 

\i  t 

31ar<;li  ••«•••••**•*••.. 

«»  5 

40  3 

4ft  n 

^»  .) 

57-8 

MS 

MS 

57 : 

Majr  

67  4 

W« 

Ml 

IW. 

JUIM>  

751 

7^1  T 

7«  <i 

li  ' 

July  

7f  K 

:h  7 

74  1 

77  s 

Au;ruat  ,.  

77  « 

;6i> 

TV "  - 

7."  ■>* 

8cptfinl>er  

JS-8 

fiOH 

i*i 

Tic -J 

«t-4 

59  i 

.V.  4 

.V.I  7 

Noremtter  

«r 

40-1 

45  « 

48  7 

4S-S 

48-i» 

4f7 

Year  

flO-7 

M-5 

The  following  tnble  shows  the  mean  mnnthly  and  annual 
precipitation  in  inch- -c.  \\  i,,.  uoiio  d  ihat  North  Caro- 
lina belongs  to  the  regiou  ol  the  L'.  ti.  characterized  by  the 
lAigmt  preeipiUtioD. 


wnnm. 

nMa. 

C»titfi»i 

rH.lri.«. 

4-00 

4  .10 

4-7S 

4-S( 

8-48 

4  a 

5  411 

4  -Jl 

4  U 

4-» 

6-M 

4  in) 

4  ao 

8  75 

8  711 

S  1*4 

401 

4  flO 

4  »l 

4  34 

4+1 

4-i» 

4  »l 

434 

A  m 

4-«e 

510 

5-44 

eoc 

5  88 

6  48 

BOS 

&  (M 

4 -DO 

8M8 

4-» 

4  m 

S  47 

9  3A 

3  06 

SI* 

J»  is 

3  » 

3  40 

4-ia 

8-78 

8-S!i 

4  00 

wm 

The  aremgc  full  of  miow  in  less  than  5  inche«.  The  Aver- 
age date  of  the  first  killing  frost  is  Uct.  10.  Tornadoes  with 
funnel-shaped  clouds  occur  at  rare  intervals.  The  stonro 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  off  Ilattcras,  are  violent  and 
destructive  to  shipping, 

ZMvinoiM.— For  administratiTe  pnrpoaes  the  State  is  di- 
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rorvrits  and  i oi->ty-to«"S»— cosTtxrEO. 


OOOKTICS. 
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•  Btf«i«neBforfaiMltM«f  eauali(s.n»Ba|>e(llarlk 
t  OifMlMd  (MM  ptit «(  BchBMad  In  imtT 

^neipal  Cititt  and  TbmM.  wilh  Ihpulatinn  for  /V/rt.— 
Vilmington.  90.976:  Charlotte.  18.001;  Ashorille,  \4Mi: 
B«l«i|rh,  18,(MS:  Winston,  10,006;  Oraenslioro.  lO.cr) ;  New- 
born. 9,000;  Concord, 7.910:  Durham, 6.679:  EliziilK>ih  Citv. 
6.34N:  Snlisbnrr,  6,277;  OoUlsboro,  6.877;  Wjishinplrth, 
4.842;  Pajetteville,  4,070;  Uaatonin,  4,610;  High  Point, 
4.168;  Kiiwtoii.  4106. 

AmmWAm  and  Ibum^n  1880. 992.623 ;  1870. 1,071,301 ; 
1886.  l.aV9.7S0;  1890.  1,617.947  (nntive,  1,614.243;  forvi, 
8.709;  male^  789,149:  ttaukU*.  818.796;  white,  U 
eoloTM,  889,868,  including  861,018  of  African  dewenti 

Jttdtulrita  and  Am*n«m  /nfcretf*.— The  census  of  1690 
showed  tlwt  S.667  manufscturing  eatablishmoni!!  rt>porie<l. 
These  bad  a  eoabined  capital  of  |89.74il,99a.  eniiilov<M|  36,- 
S14  persona,  naid  t7jB80jl86  tat  wages  and  |a8.789ll87  for 
materials,  and  had  products  valued  at  #40,875,480.  in  1894 
them  were  146  eotton-milh,  wilh  868,000  spindles  ami  !i.l'2s 
looms;  14  wooletMBills;  28  (mit-eanning  and  14  i>\>,ivr- 
eanning  establishment* ;  16  fertiliier  worits;  14  oil-eaiie 
factories:  8  hosierjr'-millii;  18  Iniilding-stone  qnarries;  and 
more  than  100  factories  manufactiiriiip  lolmcco  in  some 
form.  The  tobacco  industry  has  inHiU-  rHpid  prni'rc^^,  an<l 
the  towns  of  Durham,  Winston,  and  IleiidvrNon  Imre  lioeii 
created  bv  it.  Durfaani  has  inanufaotured  in  a  winyclp  vcar 
620l,90O.O(M  cioBiettes,  4,86S«t!35  lb.  of  plug  and  Kni«kin^  to- 
bacco, 9,368,980  cigan,  and  71JS00  lb.  of  snuff,  and  luiid  a 
revenue  tax  nn  thr^e  manufacturra  of  #616,128:  antl  Win- 
Stou  has  (kaid  n  n>venup  tax  of  over  #660,000  on  .«iinilar 
manufacture!*.  The  manufacture  of  waffnnm.  carriaeo^.  fur- 
niture^ sash,  doors,  and  blinilit.  imimt,  and  of  iniweuaucouB 
iroa'Worfc,  shows  a  rapid  iii<  ri.Hs4'  hikI  n  laii;e  volume.  The 
flsheries  industry  represents  n  (  aj.iiul  ..r  #.')O0,960i,  employs 
over  A.OOO  i>er!*<in.«.  03  vessel!!.  hiiiI  nearly  2f)00  boats. 

Fiiuiurta  and  Jttitikitit/. — The  tolid  intcrest-bicaring  debt 
of  the  State  in  liMJO  mis  #6.'JK7.:t.'K) ;  the  non-iDten>!(t-lM>ar- 
ing  ili'lit.  #240.120.  Thi-  rt'v.  nue  for  the  rear  ending  Nov. 
iio.  liMifi  \vn<  il.tllH.iou.Ol.  the  disbursements  in  the  same 
v.ar  Wi'Tc  }flX<  I  ?.>■.'  I'M. 

Til.'  a--..-~i(l  valuiit in  \y*:iH  were:  Real  estntp.  fLVt.- 
80«M<):.<«t:  p  rsMiial.  KTil.!>ft;.lftil :  niilwav. #.'J2.4KHMW1.1M>— 
toiHl.  #2«."(.M6;.Ui:.'.ii».  .S  pt.  .'j,  1900.  there  were  81  national 
banks  with  4  r.niKnii.I  capitiil  of  #i!).04<i..'UM).  i^urplu^  and 
pTofltsof  #1,434,2 1«M>T.  mill  (IciMwitK  of  #:.4:T.n:»7.!»7.  Vn 
June  80  then-  were  .'»4  Matt  Lanks,  caitilal  K2.217.2:tl.  sur- 
jilus  and  (>ri'lit*  !i72»).:!41,  ami  ili'|iiiMt>><iU.:i4."),:U2  ;  2.'»  privaii- 
lianks.  C!i|.ital  !i2T4.'.»N"),  ^iir|iliis  niid  ).n.flt»  #171.600.  uiui 
deiio*it.^  ^ I,2IN.:i-js :  nml  0  si.nk  aavingit-liMnk^  capital 
#l!V«,072.  surplus  ami  profits  ^7:t..')00,  and  #1.7I7,lSi8  insav- 
injrs  di  pii^its  fM  !n  s..Vi(i  d<-|>ositor8. 

/'„Ht-„Jhr,s  nil'!  /'■^rioifieu/ii.—Oa  JSH  1.  11>"1.  tli.  n-  Wi  ro 

3.12.*!  pdsi-olVucs,  of  whic-h  "iSt  were  presidential  (4  first -i  ln»n. 
7  seoond-cla»!i.  4>l  thinl-elas*)  and  3.0fi6  foiir1h-clHs«:  492 
were  nu>ne}'H>rder  ofllc«s.  Of  newspapers  and  perioilioal:« 


there  were  97  of  daily  publication,  14  semi-weekly.  1 80  weetly, 
1  bi-weikly.  7  sifini-monthly,  and  94  monthly— total.  2"»;{. 

Jftatta  of  tommunieuti'on. — At  the  cl<*i  of  IWJ  tlnre 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  .Slate  3..'>77-33  inilei>  of  milwar, 
of  which  the  Atlantic  Cttast  Line  9y$tem  had  714"97  inilei*; 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Line  Mst cm,  1.1 28-60;  the  .S«>a- 
board  Air  Line  i<vstem,  66r0o;  and  niiK-ellaneous  lim-s. 
l.Or^-Oa.  The  total  mileage  June  30.  1HJ»9.  was  3,7W  f5*. 
The  All^marle  and  Chesa[H-ake  Canal  is  an  important  com- 
munication U'tween  the  ea«tem  counties  and  Norfolk,  and 
the  i>ortion  in  North  Carulina  is  valued  at  a>XHit  #100.000. 

Chtirfhfu. — The  ccn!'n!i  of  1890  gave  the  foUowing  statis- 
tics of  the  print-ipal  religious  bodies: 


Ba|itiat.  Reinilsr.  Smith  , 

Ita|<li«l.  Ri'ifiilar.  Cilor^l   

Aft  n  un  Mi  U,  i;|.i»..'..j.i,l  Zmh. 

I'rr^^)_vt4  rmii  In  l\w  L.  S-  

Mi-thiKltitt  Kniacopal  

.African  M<-tbndlat  Eptaoofiai.. 

Mcthixllsl  I'rolentant  

hiiwlhir*  of  Chrlrt  

ITImlllv.-  M.  ili.Kli«t  

I.iillDTnri    I'l.it.il  SviicmI  tn  tbr 
South 


Pro(««Uuit  Ki>lxc<>|>al 
nnMb.inliiei;.8.e< 


•.■<•>-,.«» 

5411.1110 
MM0O 


School*.— \n  1899  there  were  WifiSI  children  of  school 
ap'.  of  whiitn  300,016  were  enrolled  in  the  public  sc  hixls. 
and  2()7.H1()  in  average  daily  alten<lance.  There  were  6,784 
m  Ii.k)1x.  and  8.204  teachers-— 4.127  men  and  4.077  women : 
a\-erage  monthly  salaries  men  #2.^.07.  women  #22.24.  The 
total  value  of  school  profiert  v  wajs  #10,S>38.8t>5 ;  the  revenue 
(1807-98),  #086.514  :  and  the' expenditure,  #831,143.  There 
are  12  collects  for  women,  106  endowed  academies,  senina- 
ries,  and  other  private  i«econdary  schools,  and  th*  foUowiog 
institutions  for  Iiieher  education:  University  of  Nartli  Omo- 
lina,at  Chanel  I  fill  (non^eclarian);  Biddle  UnlTenitT.at 
Charlotte  (iWbvterian);  DaTidsoo  Collegei.  at  Davidson 
(Prvshvlerian):  duilford  College,  at  GuOfoid;  Nortli  Caro- 
lina College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant  (Evangelfasal  Lattiema):  Ck- 
tawlw  CoIImsi,  at  Kawton;  i^w  Univanity.  at  Raleigh 
(Haptist);  iHitherford  College,  at  Rntherfora  (non-aecta- 
rian);  Livin^rstone  College, at  Salisbury  (African  Methodist 
Kiiis(.oi>al  Zion) ;  Trinity  College,  at  Trinitv  College  (Meth- 
o<iist  Episcopal  South):  Mid  Wake  Forest  CoUe8a,at  Wake 
Forest  (Baptist).  Them  are  an  agricultuial  and  nachaa- 
ical  cdlsge  lor  iriiite  students  aid  one  for  colored,  fire 
State  normal  sebools  for  odorad  taaeban^  a  number  of 
I'luinty  normal  sehoola  for  white  teachers, gtaded  K-hools, 
Mip)>o'rtiHl  by  special  taxation,  in  nearly  ail  the  prosperous 
(owns,  and  si  Stat*  aocmal  and  industrial  school;  lor  girls  at 
O 


CharitaMt^  Rtfomatwtii,  and  Fmd  /fuft/aftona.— The 
various  charitable  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Stale  lx>ard  of  public  charities.  The  State  maintains  hos- 
piials  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh  and  Morganton  for  whites, 
and  at  Ooldsboro  f^r  oolorea  patients ;  an  institution  for 
tlie  blind  at  Raleigh;  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Morganton;  and  appropriates  #10.000  annually  toward 
the  support  of  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  a  MaM.nic  insti- 
tution. There  are  also  orphan  asylums  maintained  by  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist. unci  Protestant  Epi^opal  Churehea, 
and  by  the  onler  of  (Kid  Fellows.  The  State  penitentiary 
has  an  extensive  farm  for  the  ciuploynant  of  con  vide. 

JMitiettl  Oroani^afion.— The  executive  department  is 
composed  of  the  Oovemor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  secretary 
(if  Slate,  auditor,  treasurer. superintendent  <tf  puMi'  iimtrue- 
lii'ii.  mill  alti.rney-freneral.  The  Governor  i.s  Uii  hj,-ihle  for 
n-.  !' I  ll  11  until  after  an  intervening  term.  He  has  full 
pMi'l' iiini,'  pnwor  after  conviction:  can  be  removed  from 
oflici'  )iy  the  Ilou.«e  of  Hepresentatives  beginning  an  im- 
pcai'liment.  but  resumes  olTlce  if  acquitted;  has  no  veto 
p..w<  r:  and  does  not  nign  Icpslativc  acts.  Tbe  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Kt'prest'tiiHtivt>s  are  limited  to  60  and  190 
nil  mlM  rs  respectively.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Su- 
[MTior  courts  are  elected  by  the  People  for  eicht  years;  ius- 
t  it^'s  of  t  he  peace  arc  elect»Ni  by  the  General  .Assembly,  The 
distiiietion  between  law  and  equity  practice  is  abolished. 
Among  the  declarations  of  the  cnnstitution  are  that  the 
Slate  has  no  right  to  secede  from  the  I  ninn  :  that  the  pri- 
mary allegiance  of  cilixeiu  is  due  to  the  U.  S. ;  that  the 
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State  shall  not  leml  its  credit  cxcpjit  l)r  a  vote  of  the  peojile  ; 
tliat  the  0»*iu>ral  AsM'iubly  sUhU  providi;  jmlilic  s<  hM.ils.  the 
white  anil  iviloriil  rnoe>  tn  \<v  tnii^rht  paralrly, mul  siM.|H>rt 
tlie  uiiivft>it y  :  ihut  cai«ital  ipuiiishiii!  :i;  -luiil  he  inllii  icil 
only  f'T  niunicT.  tirsoii.  biirirlary,  mni  riij«  ;  thiit  thr  •'iif- 
fnip!  shall  Ix:  iilliiw<  il  to  inalcs,  twciity-ciiu'  year*  -ilA  uv  up- 
warii,  Ixirn  in  tlip  1'.  S.,  or  iintiirali/ccl.  aiiil  nr-iiUiit'  <if  the 
Stiiti'  twelve  iiiiinths  ami  of  the  ii'iiiity  ninety  <lays:  uii'l 
t!iat  all  Voters  are  eliiril^le  to  hnjil  (■lliee.  excejiting  sui  h  as 
ilrnv  the  Iwiiit  of  Ahui^'hty  Gud. 

liiKtory. — 'I  hefir^t  <  liarr>T  for  a  -ettlenient  was  p-Riileil 
to  Sir  WnlliT  ll)ilri_-li  in  He  >em  a  flevl  under  Aina- 

<i.i'-  mid  HiirliiW,  wliii  ■-ii.-Ltrd  the  cM.ast  on  .Inly  27  of  thai 
\rjir.  Tlie  in  xt  \ijira  i  i  jony  was  >ent  to  Hoatioke  island 
undi  r  Kaljih  Lane,  a>  unverixir,  Imt  tlie  I'oloiiist-i  returned 
to  Ku;,-lan(l  in  1586.  shortly  In- fori>  Sir  Kiehurd  Oreenville 
arnvi  il  with  "succor.  In  l.V*?  aiiotlier  lulony  arrived  with 
John  White  !is  governor,  who  shi>rtly  went  to  En^rland  for 
re-enfurcemmts.  le.Hvjn^' anion^;  the  c'<>lonists  hi>  daii^jhter. 
wife  I'f  Ananias  Iian  .  and  her  infant,  Virt:inia,  the  first 
while  chiM  l>orn  in  Anieriea.  In  IIW'J  a  <  hnrl<'r  wa--  i:ranted 
for  part  of  tlie  territory  previously  known  a-;  Vlrfjinia,  Ik-- 
tweeii  .'{l  and  U(l  X.  !at.,  \inder  the  name  of  Carolina,  to 
Sir  Hohert  Heath.  N'othing  havinir  Im-mii  m  i  ■:itn|ihslied  un- 
<ler  this  charter.  Charles  II,  in  llMl:i  convejed  the  territory 
between  51C  and  :il  N.  lat..  under  ihe  same  natm  ,  to  <  it:ht 
lonls  prii|)rii  t'irs.  mid  in  ItWl.'i  .  nlarL'ed  the  ;:raht  to  ;ti) 
iiiid  2'.t  .N.  lat.  r.'ilalini'  potters  were  ^'ranted  to  the  lords 
jifoprii  tor-  and  lh.  \  iiiauirunited  a  povertiineiU  under  the 
••  futniaiii. nih]  i'on~i  It  ul  inus."  drawn  liv  .John  Loeke.  This 
*"  grand  model  ■■  »a^  siiii;iiliirly  unsuit<  ii  to  tlie  eharaeter  and 
Condition  of  the  peonlc.  wn-  never  fully  juit  into  operalioii, 
aiiil  was  after  a  while  aliandoiied.  In  1712  Kdward  Hyde 
was  coiniiiissioiied  (jovernor  of  North  Carolina,  as  ilislin- 
guished  from  S>iith  Carolina.  In  172."^  (often  erroneously 
stated  as  172!»)  the -har.  s  nf  m  vcii  of  the  iords  proprietor 
were  sold  to  the  crown  for  t'2."»iKi  eneli,  hut  .lohn.  Lord  Car- 
teret, afterward  Karl  (tranvillr,  r-.  taiiied  his  one-eighth  ]iart 
of  the  soil,  siirri'iidering  only  tlie  jurisdiction.  In  1744  his 
ahare  was  laiil  <dl  to  him  in  severalty,  a  reetangular  area 
lN)unded  by  tlie  .^li.ssi*si|lpi  river  and  the  Atlantic,  lat  3.)  34' 
N.,  and  the  Virginia  line.  Much  land  was  sold  hy  him  prior 
to  the  Kevolutionnry  war.  After  the  sale  to  the  crown  and 
transfer  of  juris^lietion  the  colony  increa.>!f<l  rapidly  in  pros- 
iierity,  gaining  much  immigration,  i's[H'<"ially  from  Virginia, 
I'ennsyivaniR,  north  of  Indaml,  the  highlands  and  lowTantb 
of  Scotland,  and  from  the  Protestants  of  Germanv,  including 
Moravians.  As  the  governors  and  other  chief  ol&cen  repre- 
sented first  the  lords  proprietiirs  and  then  the  crown,  col- 
lisions with  the  |K-ople  sometime!'  occurred.  The  fint, 
called  the  "  Cul|iepf)er  rebellion."  in  1678,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  harsn  attempts  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws. 
The  second,  called  the  "Carjr  reljellion,"  in  1708-10,  aptiar- 
eotly  had  its  beginning  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Quakers 
to  take  oath*  of  nfHcx%  and  degenerated  into  a  party  squab- 
ble between  the  aristooracv  and  th«  damomtie  alanant  In 
Gov.  Johnston's  time  (17S4-S3)  tha  ooanties  of  old  Albe- 
iMtrlc  ivfnaed  to  aiilMBit  to  an  attampt  to  defiiira  tbam  of 
their  laifvr  nnnber  of  repnaantativea.  aaid  aet  at  naught 
tha  anaetmant  of  the  Legislatare.  Afterward  they  lefuied 
to  submit  to  the  antiionty  of  the  auperior  coorts  beoaitw 
the  crown  diaallowed  the  ooait  lav  paaeed  by  the  Oeneral 
Aaenil^.  These  diqmtes  vsrs  settled  without  Uoodsbsd, 
but  f  n  OoT.  Tmn'a  hmunbsooy  a  body  of  men,  chiefly  in 
the  district  aliflttad  to  Eari  etaarlUe,  eallfas  themsekes 
regulatoca,  exaqperated  at  the  large  fees  of  oilesn  and  the 
preaeufe  of  tans  and  quit-rents,  oonbined  wftli  the  scarcity 
ofearreney.  rose  in  arms,  hmke  up  a  court,  and  threatened 
to  march  on  the  capital,  Newbern.  Ther  were  easiiv  de- 
feated by  Trron  with  the  militia.  May  13.  i771.  In  1711  oe- 
carred  the  Tuscarora  war,  in  which  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated by  aid  of  a  force  sent  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
remnant  afterward  joined  the  Five  Nations  in  New  York, 
making  the  Six  Nations.  North  Carolina  was  forwanl  in 
resisting  the  measures  of  the  British  Parliament  which  \v*\ 
to  the  War  of  Inde|)endence.  and  in  co-operating  with  the 
other  colonies.  The  fln«t  provinrinl  congress  was  held  on 
Aug.  25,  1774.  The  Geiteral  Assembly  of  the  Slate  has 
placed  on  its  seal  the  date  of  )lav  20.1775.  aa  that  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  people  of 'Meeklenbutig  demanding 
Independence.  On  Apr.  12. 1778,  the  first  resolutions  au- 
thonzing  delegates  in  the  (  'ontinental  Congress  to  vote  for 
iiidepeniience  were  passed  I'V  tti<-  provincial  congress  of 
Iforth  Carolina.  In  July  and  August  following  a  large 


force  of  militia  crushed  the  jiowerof  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
"n  ne<\  IS.  ] 770.  the  first  ,'stati-  i'on>lilution  was  Hdopt<-<l. 
Troops  of  th<'  Statf  fouL'ht  gallantly  in  all  tlu'  liattles  <.f  the 
Kevolul i<nmry  war  fr.in,  Hrandvwiiie  to  Yorktown.  In  17K>- 
81  ihv  pi. ipK'  sufTered  terrihly  from  the  invailiiig  army.  1/ut, 
in  spit,  of  u  e.iiisiderable  Tory  element,  eoiititined  steadfa.st. 
They  n~si-ii  d  in  winning  the  liattK^  of  King's  .M<<untain  and 
cni'plinir  Ci'i'iiwallis  at  (iiiilford  C<.nri-liouse.  and  by  their 
p.  rsistrnt  hostility  foreeil  him  to  his  fate  at  Vorktow'n. 

North  Carolina  sent  delegates  to  the  Cotistiiutional  Con- 
vention in  17^7.  bnt  her  er.nvriition  of  I7ss  decided  to  post- 
[lone  I  he  quest  ion  of  rati(ien;  ioi,  if  :  he  Fedi-ral  Constitution, 
in  order  to  sei  ure  certain  aiii.  udiuents.  Finding  that  the 
most  iiuportaul  i-f  lie—  wire  certain  of  ailopt ion,  rat iflca- 
tion  was  cHrri>-d  by  a  large  majority  in  Kj^I).  In  the  sjiine 
vear  the  (ieiieral  Assemlily  oflen  d  to  cede  the  territory  of 
Tennessee  to  the  I".  S.,  ttliich  was  ac<  epte<l  in  171>0. '  In 
1701  the  tienernl  Ass^'iiildv  took  steps  for  the  |i«  iition  of 
the  seat  of  government,  which  had  liecn  ilu'reiofore  migra- 
tory. The  new  capital  wa-  calle<l  the  (  ity  of  lialeigh.  The 
l  iiiversity  of  North  Carolina  was  (diarlered  in  K^ft  and 
o|H-ned  in  17)t.'>.  In  1S2(I  much  attention  ^\as  given  to  im- 
provement of  the  river  traiis|mrtation  by  slackwaler  navi- 
gation, and  there  was  larp'  wasti'  of  money  on  iiisuHlcii'tit 
Works.  This  fever,  and  the  sul.s<'ijiieiit  rise  of  the  railway 
cseiteinent,  led  to  a  heated  contest  U'tween  ftu'  ea.»t«  rii  and 
Western  countii-s  for  a  idiange  of  the  constitution  nnder 
which  each  county  elected  a  .Sciiuior  and  two  nunilxTs  of 
the  lower  Hoiim-.  The  agitation  culininat4  d  in  a  convention 
hcM  in  is-t").  which  ret|uired  the  divi>ion  of  the  State  into 
fifty  senai  irial  districls.  ewh  paying  one-fiftiet h  of  the  piil>- 
lic  taxes,  ami.  cmiflniiig  the  Hoii-c  to  12(J  nieinlicr--.  gave 
one  to  each  ciuinly  anil  divi<l,d  the  reniaiiiiler  among  the 
counties  in  proiioriioii  to  the  federal  popnlalioti.  The  public 
school  system  lind  been  pre^s<(l  as  early  as  1H20.  Init  little 
was  done  until  the  distrilmtion  of  ihr  sur|ilu.-  iiioney  of  the 
U.  S.  in  lHy7.  North  Camlina  inve-tiiig  lu  r  slmre  j'n  bank 
and  railway  sto<.-k  and  devoting  the  stock  to  tie  m  hools.  A 
good  system  was  la-ing  develoj>ed  when  the  civil  war  made 
the  fund  worthless.  What  has  been  done  since  that  war 
ha*  l»een  efTe<-ted  by  taxation. 

North  Carolina  ilicl  not  at  first  favor  secession  from  the 
Union  as  the  U-st  iiuhIp  of  settling  the  questions  relating  to 
slavery  ami  its  extension  into  the  territories.  When  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  |>eo])|p  for  consid- 
ering these  matters  wa.s  had  the  vote  in  Feb.,  184)1,  was 
adverse  by  a  few  hundred  majority;  but  when  war  broke 
out  she  promptly  and  by  a  unanimous  rote  in  c<m  vent  ion. 
May  90  following,  passtnl  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
supported  it  by  large  levies  of  money  and  of  tmo(>s,  who 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  array  of  Gen.  Lee  in  Virginia. 
In  August  following  Fort  llatteras  was  captured  bv  the 
Federal  totvn.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  whole  of  the 
ooontiy  •loDfftiiesoimds  mm  Beaufort  to  the  Virginia  line 
was  in  their  iMods^  Flnnonth  was  recaptured,  with  1,600 
prisoners,  by  the  Confederates  under  Oao.  Hoke  in  .Apr., 
1864,  but  leooveted  hs  the  Federals  hi  October.  Wilming- 
tea  «•>  kntaibr  vied  nj  the  OonfedoMtea  as  m  point  from 
and  to  wMen  tndr  steamers  could  ntn  denrita  tha  blockade. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  In  Dec.,  1864,  to  stop 
this  by  capturing  Fort  Fisber  at  the  month  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
Another  attack  (Jan.  16v  1818)  Booeecded.  Wibninaton  waa 
soon  after  captnrad;  Sherman's  army  marched  Into  Ba- 
teigh  on  Apr.  U,  and  on  the  S6th  Johiiston*s  army  vaa  sut^ 
rendered.  Tlw  scheme  of  reconsttocUon  inannratcd  1^ 
President  Johnson  was  begun  on  ift,  186jSi,  liy  the  ap> 
pointment  of  W.  W.  flolmn  as  provision al  govenuw,  who 
called  a  convention  of  the  people  for  which  only  the  white 
men  incltided  in  the  President's  amnesty  proclamatioo  were 
allowed  to  Tote.  This  convention  rspudiated  the  war  debt, 
abolished  slavery,  and  decUred  the  ordinance  of  aecestimi 
void.  The  government,  under  the  "reconstruction  laws" 
of  Congress,  was  inaugurated  July  1,  1868.  The  Oeneral 
Assembly  ratified  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  on  the  next  <lay,  and  the  fifteenth  amendment 
on  Mar.  4. 1869.  During  the'  Ku-Klux  Klan  excitement  Gov. 
Ilolden  declared  martial  law  in  Alamance  and  Caswell  Coun- 
ties, and  made  many  arrests  of  leading  citizens.  For  his 
conduct  connected  with  this  movement  he  was  im|>eached 
and  convicte^i.  The  present  constitution  was  a<lo|ited  in 
1876.  the  centennial  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution 
of  free  North  Carolina.  Since  the  civil  war,  although  her 
losses  therein  were  immense  tx>th  in  men  and  money,  the 
people  of  the  State  have  made  notable  progresa. 
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WUIIam  DnimmoDil  Wm  67 

Baiituel  8(4?ph«ia   MC  Tu 

FMcrCarterrl  

SMmwl  8M|)iiM»  

Ttler  Cnrtrrrt  

John  JfiiWIns  n--ilii(ti.. 
John  Hai  1  ry  Lii  -m^t  . . 
Tboniiu  Kjinl.  Imn-li  ... 
TIkiiiiiim  MUWr  liu-tliiK> 
Johu  ilanrey  laciioxi.  . 
John  Jtofctgt..   

WflfeiMOtt. 

80th  imithwetl  (8o«Mr 

Philip  LdJwHI  

Ah-xd-i'l'  T  LtllinKtitD. . , 


I«7i) 
.  I6n)-71 
.  1674  75 

IB7ft 
.  1«7V76 
.  IR7IV-77 
.  1C77  :s 

.  1071^1 

.  ian-« 

.  lORMt 

.  irm  Itl 

.  iMM-'.ty 

.  17tM-iW 


Richard  Caawell   VH-K 

Samiwl  JohtuUon   irrt  «.< 

Al<-xanapr  Manin   iTm-Vi 

KJrhaDl  I>  SfiaiKht   I7!«-.'-<.«.'> 

S«riiii.  I  AhIj.'    ...  IT'-'i  :« 

\\  illmiii  It.  I  iiii  1.-    .'.I 

l<>-iijaiiiiii  Wiiliauia  ....  IIV' 


••••••• 


iM(  >:-*»( 
1H1(^  II 

IMll-U 
IH1+-17 

1M17  a) 


i7or-« 


Thoiim*  Harvfjr  . 

Henderson  Walker. . 

Riibert  Uaiiifl  

Thoma*  t'ary  

Wmiun  (llover  (actiiiK) .. 
Tboman  Cary  (act  Ins  i  — 
Thonia»Cary  aoil  WUIlam 

Ulijver.OiiitrWauU   1708-10 

Edward  IlyiW    .-   1710-1* 

TtaoaiMr<iUock(ac(iiiK)..  I71S-14 

CharltaEdra    I71«-Ci 

Thomsx  P«l1<>ok 'actlnc)-* 

William  Rifil  im  Uat)....  ITIt-M 

Oeorgr  BurrlOKtua   inMS 

Vdwd  iiMs)»  UM«iiit). .  ire 


OMarflbaOnown, 

OeorR*  BwrlnKtoB   ^^V^** 

Nalhanl<'l  Rltviactlngi.. 

Oabrirl  Ji>hiuH<>n  

Nat  hanhfl  Kkv  (acUnc). . 
MaUhcw  Rowaa  (Mltt(() 

Arthur  Dobba  

Willlani  Tryon  

Jeuiifn  Hasell  (acting)  . . 
Joalah  UarUn  

Oorernon  of  ttt«  Stat*. 

Richard  CMWeU   1777-79 

Ahn,T  Naiih   TTft-xi 

Thiiinas  Burk*'    17X1  «8 

Alexaiulw  Martin   IT^j^ 


ITS! 
17»1-W 
I71W 
175!J-.M 
ITM  «5 
1785  71 
1771 
1771  75 


Janu^  TuriM-r 
Nnttuitiifl  Ait-xamter 

K'  n^Kiiiin  VVlllintiiH 

lUvnl  Sl.>Ii'-   

IW'iiJaiiiiii  Smith. . . . 
WilUam  Hawkloa... 
William  MUler, 
John  Branch . . 
Je«M  PrBokUn 

(iabriel  HolniM   li«:i-» 

Hiil.-hltiK»<l  Burton   lwM-«7 

J«m.-«  Iri-.l.-ll   1SK--W 

John  Uwrn    l^Oi^.TD 

Mootfurd  Stokm.   l-flO-K 

riaridL.  Smain     IKK-tt 

Richard  aetpalght,  Jr...  UH&-37 

John  N.  Mowheia   lMl-t5 

WlUlam  A  OrahMn  

Charlea  M»iilv   1A4»-A1 

I)a»l<J  S  HriA   I85I-M 

WarrfQ  WliiHlow(Mtlll|{).  I'fvt  SA 

ThomaN  HraKK   ^ 

John  W  Elli>   I!«V»-«1 

H.  T  Llark  ladinK^   IMII-ai 

Zrbulon  B  Vani-r   imt-Kt 

W.  W.  Holfli-n  i-rov  •  .._  I-W 

Jonathan  Wi.rth  .  Ihw 

William  W  H-A6en   i^'^7\' 

Tml  R  CsidweU   IK7ii-74 

CurtltH  BroffdML...  ...  1H7+-77 

Zebulon  B.  Vancv   lK77-7« 

Thnmaa  J.  Jarria.   itCH^W 

AirmI  M.  Scalea   iHWm* 

t>anl<-l  U.  Fowte   1H>«  t«l 

Thomaii  X.  Hok   l^lrua 

Eiiaa  Can-   im-v: 

DmM  L.  BumM  IRK-IIMii 

-  ik 


St-al  of  S'Tth  Iiat.-la. 


CbMlcs&  Ayooek. 


im- 


Ai"THOBlTif.«.— Rpj)orts  <if  thi'  Nnrtli  Ciirulina  (iroloeiral 
Sun'^vs,  \ty  W.  (".  Krrr  iiiid  .liiscnti  A.  Ilii|iii<>i«,  Sinti'  ;:e- 
oloi^iriis;  Curtis,  H'f/of/i/  I'tinitK;  llandtMKik  »/  Sorth  I'urn- 
linn,  j.ssiicil  liy  the  Stuto  Board  of  Apriciilturu ;  ('Itimitdl- 
ogi/  o  f  yi>rth  Cnnilinii.  /.s,'"-''.',  isniieil  hy  I  he  State  titrri- 
cilltiinil  cxiNTiiiii'nt  <ttiilii'ii:  ."^tulf  auililiT's  KfjMirt;  .^late 
trcsMirfr'n  Kt'[Mirt ;  Hfports  of  [ir.-^idt  iils  of  the  Stiito  iios- 
pitaN  iiimI  iith.-r  in^titiilioti-' ;  <  > iii>* it ut ionn  of  North  ('aro- 

(10  Vols,  fo].,  witli  pri'ftttory  iiol.  -) ;  Aitr*  of  thr  .V^m-iiiIiIv  ; 
Jouriirtl''  of  thf  .St.itf  SiiiHto  iiinl  Hoii»<\  mill  of  iho  State 
coiivenlion'! :  1".  S.  tVnsiis  l{f(M,rt  of  North  Ciiri'liim; 
Hawkes, //wi/ory  of  Sort h  Coroliiia:  \\'li<-i-|.  r.  Ilit^tury  of 

Jforth  Caniuta;  Moon, iKifory  «/ AVtZ/i  i  <in.!,„'t. 

KiMH  P.  Battle. 

North  Carollat.  rniremitj  of:  Sei?  the  A[i[)eni]ix. 

North'cote.  Sir  Stafford  Hf.xrv,  F.  K.  S.  :  state.«nian  :  b. 
in  Lotiiloii,  Knjtlninl,  Oct.  IsiS;  (Mlncatfil  at  Kton  and 
•t  Baliol  Cullece.  Oxfonl.  and  grnduatid  with  honors  IKiO; 
WM  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Teinplo  1S4T  ;  was  one  of 
the  socrutarics  of  the  Universal  Fxhiliition  of  lj+51 ;  entered 
Parliament  as  a  Conservative  \t<Vi;  tot>k  an  active  part  in 
all  auestioiis  rclatinf;  tu  art  and  oliication ;  wa.s  presiuent  of 
tha Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  I'erby's  third  MdtniniM ration 
18M;  Secretary  of  State  for  India  Mar.,  1H«7-I»ec..  fsfiH : 
elected  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  Jan..  IMiU; 
was  a  menihcr  of  the  hi);h  joint  fomnii.<^?ioti  whi<'h  drew 
up  the  Treaty  of  Washington  1871  ;  bex  aine  Chaiu  ellor  of 
the  Excln-iiuer  in  I)isrw>li's  ealiiin't  ls74  ;  published  Tvfnty 
Ytiirii  of  Finnnciitl  I'ltliry  (IWi'J);  In'onine  Earl  <lf  IUcIm- 
leigh  (ltl85).   D.  in  Londuii,  Jan.  12,  LS^^?. 

North  liakota:  one  of  the  U.S.  of  North  AmcrirafKortb 
Central  iiroup);  th«  twenty-sixth  admitted  to  the  L'nioo. 

Location  and  Artu.—M  lies  between  lat  46*  and  ^*  N. 
and  Inn.  96'  25'  and  104*  W.  of  Urccnwicli ;  is  bonndMl  on 
the  N.  by  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Aft»iniU>ia  and  Mani- 
toba, on  the  E.  hj  Minnesota, on  the  S.  by  South  Dakota,  on 
the  \V.  bj  Montana:  and  has  an  area  ot  70.795  miles, 
of  whieh  600  sq,  miles  are  water  surface;  capital.  Bisman  l*. 

I'hytictil  FmiureB. — The  State  is  naturally  dividtHi  into 
the  Bed  river  valley,  the  James  river  valley,  the  l>evi|'8 
Lain  and  Turtle  Mountain  nrgion,  the  Mouse  river  $«4-ti<>n, 
tlw  cotean  or  Missouri  slope  conatrj,  and  the  West  North 


Dnkotii  liivision.  The  valley  of  the  WetX  River  of  the  North  is 
a  l>ron'l  li'<.'  l  plain  from  iV)  to  6<>  miles  wide,  suflieiiutly 
eli  vatcl  iiU.ve  Lhe  river  to  Le  free  frtmi  overflows,  and  con* 
tains  the  rieh- 

•  •••t    of  kHlttolll- 

hiiid  mould. 
The  Jaint>«  riv- 
er valley  is  one 
of  the  mo-t 
noted  artesian- 
Well  district  ^  in 
the  worlil,  liii- 
Ilieilintcly  N.  of 
Ikvii's  I..ake, 
a  veritable  in- 
land sea,  is  the 
Turtle  -Moun- 
tain and  Bi^ 
Coulee  count  ry. 
Thi-  iiiHuntains 
are  a  riiiii.'i'  of 
hilU  e\r.  :Ml):l^' 
over  H  r^  tjioii 
20  by  40  miles, 
the  jtreiitcrpnrt 
in  the  St  jit. -mid 

the  reriminder  in  Manitoba.  Hvnr  him!  St.  Paul's  bnttes  are 
the  highest  points,  and  have  an  eU^VHiioii  of  only  a  f<  «  luin- 
dnnl  fill.  The  Mouse  river  enters  ilic  Slate  from  .\s>iniUiiA 
in  the  iiii<ldle  of  Ward  Ci  imt y,  Htid  after  a  lon^  sweep  in  ox- 
Imiw  shn(H'  i»aJ««-s  out  of  ilif  State  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Bottineau  County  int<'  Manitrilirt.  Tlien-  are  valuable  de- 
posits of  c'oal  alont'  the  river,  and  the  territory  it  inolo*e«  ii 
jiartieiilarly  ailacieil  to  st<K'k-n»i>iii«:.  The  valley  of  this 
river  shows  a  general  depression  of  from  200  to  30<J  feet  h*- 
low  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  Rivier.'  de 
Ijaw,  a  tributary  of  the  Mouse,  has  a  valley  75  niile>  lonff, 
with  an  fibiindiiiice  of  wood  and  coal  in  the  blutTs.  Th# 
O'teau  or  Mis.souri  slofx"  countrv  lies  W.  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  James  and  the  Mis.souri  rivers,  is  full  of  small 
I  hills,  an<l  has  larp'  cpolojfieal  inten-sis.  The  West  North 
Dakota  <livi.«ion  lies  W.  of  the  Miss4>uri  river,  is  more  un<iu- 
latiiifT  than  the  eastern  s««ction  of  the  State,  has  wiilely  s«-p»- 
rate<l  hills,  broad  valleys,  and  conical  buttcs,  is  well  \»  ater>  i, 
and  has  but  little  snow.  Besides  the  rivers  mentioned.  iz^-A 
drainaiie  is  afforded  by  the  Sheycnne.  Ooosc,  IV-ini'i::*. 
Maple,  Heart,  Knife,  Cannon  Ball,  tireen,  Sweelbriar,  (  ur- 
lew.  Little  Missouri,  and  other  streama.  The  rainfall  gtnU' 
ally  is  sufficient  to  mature  crops. 

GeoliMfff. — In  the  vallev  of  the  Red  river  a  (;lacial  drift  ii 
found  lieneath  lake  mud,  and  cuttings  for  railwavs  in  the 
territory  lietween  the  valley  proper  and  bordering  lands 
discloiMHl  lake  shore  lines  with  sand  and  Kravel  beds.  The^e 
Imve  been  traced  around  the  entire  valley,  provinc  it  an 
ancient  kke.  which  has  been  named  Lake  AgasKlz.  Lifnitf 
is  the  principal  mineral.  The  whole  of  the  country  w.  of 
the  Miasouri  river  and  a  large  part  of  that  K.  of  it  are  ait- 
tlerlaid  with  depoaita  cro|^ing  out  in  veins  from  4  to  20  ffct 
In  thickness,  aind  in  manv  k»alitiea  tarroers  can  dig  their 
own  supplisa  fhm  the  hiiliidea.  The  Turtle  Mountain  re- 
gion contains  •  ]MXf^  variety  of  faaildiB^  and  foundation 
stones;  the  Bed  liver  valleys,  Mlt.  limestone,  and  hvdraulie 
lime ;  and  la  other  looalltiM  an  itoa,  natural  gas,  and  pot* 
terr  and  bridt  elaya 

Soil  and  Production*.— Almoilt  the  entin  aofl  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  some  parte  an  emeptioBally  mi,  eepcdally 
in  too  Red  river  valley,  wbieh  ooDlalBa  tlw  great  whc^ 
farms.  Mueh  ot  the  mrlMe  it  aaderlald  by  Uaieatoae  aad 
glacial  drift.  Tbe  Red  river  vallqr  is  well  wooded  In  parti: 
the  DevU*B  Lake  rsgioa  oontaine  oak  aad  other  timber;  tbe 
Turtle  Moontaina  nave  poplar,  balm  ot  Qllead,  ash.  and  oak ; 
and  alonff  the  MimoaTi  nver  an  eottonwoodeof  lam  siieu 

In  1880  North  Dakota  had  fflMt  larnn.  oontaming  7.660l 
Sas  acre*,  valued  at  |7S,81ll,m  The  fdlowing  taUe  ia  for 
the  calendar  vear  1M0: 
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On  Jan.  1,  1900.  the  farm  animals  compri*<(l  iso.HiU 
horses,  vnlue  «iN.tM)-,>.:{s!» ;  fOlW  niuk-?,  value  ♦4«."),'i.57 ;  170.- 
205  inilrli  f.,w~.  valii.>  ^"i.iVjn.T.V":  2.>'),ltW  o\cii  aii'l  <itli.r 
cattle,  v:i.u.  s(l,!i.-,l.242:  :i74.1  in  -1  .  rp.  \  alu.'  ^;l.l^:!.t.N:! ;  luni 
■bout  HXMHH)  swill.-,  viihiH  ifiir'i.itiii— In  ail.  UsO.707 ; 
toUl  value.  I 

Chmalf, — Tiif  « inli  i>  ;in>  (  i|rl  mid  rninlevs  aiul  u--unlly 
break  in  MaR'h.  I''.'irniiii;:  Ituims  carlv  and  jili>winj:  ireiitT- 
«11t  Cfintinui's  till  nl"iui  lui'  im.lillcof  KdvcinlMT.  'I'lic  dry- 
iifss  of  the  nl  ihrn-  h  inli  r-  tin'  idvv  li  iiijMTal  un'  rii^lura- 
hle  liv  man  iiiid  ln-if-t.  Suiiiiiii'rs  ari'  wann  liy  diiv  and  cn.il 
by  niglit .  «  !  I  li  c.iiK-tant  brn'/fs,  'l'h«>  nut  uiiuial  w  cul  hiT 

is  the  lu.tst  dt'li>,'ii:  f  ul  of  I  lie  yi'ar  and  freriuenlly  extentl>  far 
into  DeL-enilier.  Tlu'  mean  annual  teniiterBtiire  at  the  wide- 
ly sei^rnted  sipnal  stations  is  :  HisniarcK.  .'}9-4" :  Karpo.  37' ; 
iViuliina.  34  -1  :  and  Fort  Iliiford,  :1m-7°  :  and  tlu- nn'im  an- 
nual rainfall.  Hisinarck,  201(1  inches:  Fsrg'i.  2717 ;  reni- 
bina.  21'.»1 :  and  Fort  Hufoni.  1:11(1. 

i)iri«i«n«.--For  administrntive  purposes  the  State  u  di- 
Tidad  into  80  ecnuititti  M  followt: 

COVXTm  IXD  COniTT-TOW!(8,  WITH  MPCLATIOjr. 
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I  warcliou.^cs  nlnin,'  the  line"!  nf  the  i^rini^iiinl  railways  have  8 

j  t-ujincily  of  nioic  thjiii  rj.").(NKl.'Nl<l  im-li. 

Ftiitiiiri'  and  Hiiiikiiij/. —  In  Il'iiti  a.so-sed  valuations 
of  ta.valde  jiM|H'rtv  auKri';:"teil  if  1 17.7NJJ.01.J.  and  lio'  State 
■  leht  was  *l>OlMNK»."or  whicli  ^J-'tMMHNI  is  Ix.nded.  On  Sept. 
5.  IIMX).  llu  ri  wi  rv  „'T  national  hanks  with  conihined  capital 
of  <tl..Vi3.iMio.  snr|ilii?  and  proHts  of  if.V.>.\7l>1.7!».  and  de- 
|".sit.sof  ijs.j.Ol.j.nM  ;  there  WiTe  I'JII  .State  hanks,  capital 
¥l.l7;j.<'M4.t,  surplus  and   i>i-utils  and  depuisits 

if.").741.7irj. 

J'iixl-ii_ffirfs  and  Pn-i'iiliraln. — On  .Tan.  1.  1901,  there  were 
ft.'>(!  |»osl-oniL'cs.  of  whielj  ;17  wcr.'  )in.sidi  iiti4il  (1  first-elasfi, 
4  se(.'ond-cla.s,s,  Ij'.' thii-'l-chus")  and  Oil'  fonrth-cla.ss.  and  244 
were  inoney-onhr  'illlces.  Of  new.spapi'rs  and  |>fni«lical9 
there  were  7  daily  puljlirations,  1  seiiii-weekly,  142  wi.ekly, 
and  8  monthly — total.  loS. 

Mioiifof  Citminuinriiiidn. — Tin' Slate  i.«  crnss4?d  from  K. 
t<i  W.  liv  the  Xiiiiln  rn  raeitic  and  the  (ireat  Northern  rail- 
ways, wliile  ihri  e  odior  l»r'_'<-  sy,slenis  enter  il  froni  tin'  S,.  K., 
and  S.  F.,— till'  Minneapolis-.  St.  Paul  and  .s«ull  sw  .  .Marie, 
till'  riii'  ii'j- 1.  Milwaukee  and  .St.  Paul,  and  the  Chii  hl'  i  and 
Noit!i«i'-li  rtj.  The  mileage  of  these  within  the  s:i,ii  and 
of  several  iniiKir  local  lines  on  June  80.  1>'!I!I.  atYrepitcd 
2.6'>3S').  The  con-tniL'tijii  i  f  the  Northern  Parifir  line 
lhn>uph  the  Stale  was  promoted  bv  a  Uoveniment  grant  of 
lO.iXMi.lMH)  ncn  s  of  iimii.  and  aided  matitfteUy  tll«4MrtslO|>- 
nient  of  the  central  part  of  the  Stale. 

CliiirehfX. — The  culistitlltii  u  ^'iial'aiilrcs  perfect  ti'lcm- 
tion  rif  relitriotis  s<>iilinieiit.  d.  rlnr.--  ili.ll  no  itihahilHiit  of 
the  Slate  -hall  ev.-r  U_-  molest' li  m  p-  rsi'ii  or  jirojK'rty  on 
account  of  his  or  her  mode  i  f  reh^'ioiis  won*hip,  and  makes 
these  provisions  irrevocnlile  with' nit  tim  consetit  of  the  l'..S. 
and  the  ii,>op!o  of  the  Slate.  The  Slate  constitutes  a  niis- 
sinnary  ii;-tr:rt  of  the  I'r  t.-tniit  Kj)isi-opal  Church  with  a 
bishop,  and  Jnine-to'.vn  is  the  .seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  (  hiireh.  The  census  of  181K)  gave  lb*  foUoir* 
ing  statistics  of  the  principal  religious  bodies: 


Totals.. 


•  Refercnn-  for  lis'atiun  of  countien.  see  map  of  North  I>akut4i. 

i  Formerly  part  of  Itureman  Countf.  Dakota  Territory. 

t  Thin  footliiir  ineluilen  populatloa  6t  the  followlnf;  eountim  not 
existing  in  I9(*>.  vlx  :  rtovrnian  iCi.  BiifonI  (K^i,  fliureh  ir4»,  l>uiin 
I I5II1.  Flanuerv  iTS',  (inrfleM  }|eliliit,-<-r  isi  i,  Mi-Ken/ie  iSi.  .MiMiri- 
traille  im*.  kenvilie  iV.'i.  .slierl.laii  iT.  ,  SteveD.s  illii,  Wallace  iHi. 

WUIiamsiH). 

Principal  Cilifg  nud  Toirnn.  with  l'»puhtfiim  fitr  j::>00. — 
Fargo,  9,.'i8J» ;  (Ji-and  Forks.  7.<i.'j2 :  Bismarck,  .S.3UI;  James- 
town, 2,S.'i;i ;  VallevCitv.  2.4  lti;  Orafton,  2,;i78:  \Vahi»eton. 
SJSS»i  Diokinson,  2.o:il:  Devirs  Lake,  1.729;  Mandan. 
1,658;  Minot,  1.277;  Lariniore,  1,235:.  Ca*seltoii,  1,207; 
Langdon,  1,188 ;  IlilUboro^  1,1^;  FukBiTer,  Ijm;  Undo, 
l,06f:  Lisbon,  1,040. 

J^ij.ii'iifion  and  I{nff/>.—(lS90)  1*2.710  (natives.  101,2.")^; 
foreign,  81,461;  males,  lOL.'ilNj;  females.  M,12l»;  white, 
182.123;  colored,  ."iW,  cnniprisinj;  ;j7.'J  persons  of  African 
descent,  28  Chinc«>e.  1  J8|»aiiest..  and  lOi  civilized  Indians). 

/ndujitriet  and  Bii*inriuf  Iii/t  retln.—Thii  census  reports  of 
1000  showed  that  1,130  manufacturing  establishments  re- 
port4?d.  The«  had  a  combined  capital  of  ^.').:ilMi,49il  e.itn- 
lared  with  882  establishments  and  f2.81i4..'»."):5  ca|.ital  in  is'jO. 
The  rslne  of  produclit 

#9.183,114  In  1900— **2-«  ]n-r  cent.  The  principal  manufno- 
turvs  are  flour,  luniU-r,  butter,  leather,  ciirars.  briek-.  ami 
VDolen  Kootls.  and  ihc  most  itu|M>rtaut  industries  are  farin- 
iug  Mid  tUfitk-amag,  Tfa*  various  gnin  elevrntm  and 
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Other  leading:  deiintiiinations  were  the  ConiifrectttionBl.  with 
l.Clti  mendters;  the  Luthenin.  (ieneral  Council,  l..'i82  mem- 
bers; and  the  Lutheran,  Synoiln  ui  <  ■  inference.  I.i:t6. 

(Sr/iW/i. — The  ei'iistilutioii  iniilie  it  the  duty  of  the  Lepis- 
lalure  to  provide  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  .H'hools 
which  should  be  open  to  all  children  of  the  Slate  ami  l>e 
free  from  sei  tarian  control.  It  nl-o  provides  thai  tliis  re- 
i|uireniciit  shall  l>e  irrevi .cable  without  the  cons<.nt  of  the 
r.  S.  and  the  |KV>|de  of  tlie  State,  and  that  no  money  rai.seti 
for  the  su]>i>ort  of  the  public  sthoi  1-  shall  Iw  aiipropriateil 
to  or  used  for  the  supjxirt  of  any  m  .  larian  school.  All  Jiro- 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands  f;rant»sl  by  the  l'.  .S.  for  the  sui>- 
]'ort  of  the  coininon  schools,  all  |N'r  (■etitum  that  may 
granted  by  the  I'.  .S.  on  the  wile  of  public  lands,  the  pro- 
c-eeds  of  i>ro|>erIy  that  shall  fall  to  the  .State  by  escheat,  the 
prr>ceeds  of  all  pifts  and  donations  to  the  State  for  common 
schools  \inless  otherwise  sp^-cifled,  and  all  other  property 
otherwise  acijuired  for  common  scIhmiIs,  are  constituted  a 
j>er|i«>tual  trust  fun<i  for  the  supp.irt  of  public  school-,  and 
the  State  is  pled ped  lo  make  (.mmmI  all  lossi'*  the  fund  may 
sustain.  The  l'.  .S.  granted  tlic  .State  for  eilucational  pur- 
pose!)  2.0fHMlO0  acri's  of  land.  I'rior  to  the  creation  of 
North  and  .Souili  Dakota  the  Territory  had  csi>ende<i  for 
[lulilic  cdiicHtiou  f  lii.iMH).(KK)  in  five  \ ears,  and  North  Da- 
kota etiteriii  ihe  Fnion  with  1,;)C2  pulilic  schools  and  with 
hipli  Hiul  pradeil  selewils  in  its  priiK  ipii!  cities  and  towns. 
Stale  itislilutious  inelinli.  a  lniiver-;ty  and  school  of  mines 
at  (inind  Forks,  an  apricultural  eoj.e^-e  nl  Fargo,  and  nor- 
mal schools  at  Vidley  C>iy  ami  Mayville,  and  the  constitu- 
tion provid.'d  for  tlie  esialilishinent  of  a  school  of  forestry 
to  be  |(K-Bt<  ii  in  one  of  four  Kj)ecified  counties  as  the  clo'lom 
niipht  decide,  ami  for  a  sci.'ntifie  schotd  or  other  educit- 
tional  or  <'li«ritatile  in-titiitii  n  at  Wahjioton.  I>cnoiniiUk> 
tioiial  colletres  are  maintaiiieil  at  l''argo  and  Wahpeton, 

Chtirttiihlr ,  Ji,  ^'iniialori/.  (itid  I'rmil  Iiolitutionti. — These 
include  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  Devil's  Lake,  State  Hospital 
for  tb«  liuNW  and  liome  for  tbo  FeaUe-niiiided  at  Janw- 
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Iloiiif  Ht  l.itlion,  ami  Slate  ptniiti'iitinry  nt  '  ty[»  «  i.f 

-Tl 


town.  Soldiers 
li>iiiiink. 

/'tn'i'inii  <  >r<i-tin  :<itfi,. — 'I'tu-  <•!  Ill*;  tt  lit  :•  It)  jiMvidi's  tlinl 
rv.  rx  iiirtv  freely  wriie.  -p.  Ilk.  .111. I  piiLh-li  In*  M|iinii>ii« 
1.11  nil  -iilijt-et*.  Iiellii,'  re»(i<ili>li>le  for  iil>u~e  <>{  ttint  [irivi- 
le;;i'.  uikI  in  all  tniil*  for  lil'el  tlic  truth  itmy  !■.•  ^-iveti  in 

evideiii  f.  Kvery  Clti/en  is  fr<-e  til  ol.'aiii  i'M1[i!' ivnien) 
wlii  TrV.  r  [lo^silil.'.  mill  iiiiy  |i«T'ion.  c  orp  .rut  ior;,  or  tiu.nl 
th.re.'f  iniihri.iii-.ly  iiiterferin^r  or  hiiulersiii,'  ui  aiiv  way 
an V  fit ;/.■!>  frotii  ol.'iuiiiiitr  or  eiijoyinj;  etni>loynienl  alreti.ly 
olitniiitii  fpiiii  niiy  Killer  <-or|iorat inn  or  |«'t^on  is  ilei-iiieii 
piiltV  '>f  tni^ili'Mli'imor.    Wniiieii  ijUMlitie.i  liy  a:;e.  r«'*iili'ti('e, 

ami  eitiz<'n.-liiii  may  vi.te  fi.r  piil»li<  -«  hiH.l  utllcerst  nii<l  mi 
all  iiui"-li'ins  |iertaiiiiii>;  «olely  to  »i1iin.1  iiintti'rs,  aiul  an- 
eliciiile  l<>  any  scliool  ollli-e.  All  ele.  tioiis  aro  liy  .^wri-t 
Imllot.  Tlie  exieiitivo  nulliiirity  i-i  ve-ie<l  in  a  liuvernor. 
a  I.ioiifonKiit-CJovenior.  M'l-retary  of  State,  ainliinr.  treu*- 
nrcr.  siip..riiiteiiileMt  of  pnlilic  in-lniei loii,  coimiii«..iiini  r  of 
insiiraiuc,  three  ei.nuni«»ioners  of  railways  alioriiev-p  ii'T- 
al,  and  a  i  oiiiiiii>«ioin>r  of  nj;rieuiturc  and  lalxir — all  elei  t.d 
for  teritiH  of  two  year*.  Tiie  (iovenior  may  di!«H|.]>riiNe  of 
si'parate  itenis  in  a  l>ill.  The  Lf-iiislal  ivo  .\>><  iiihly  liidd" 
biennial  *i--*ioii*  limited  In  sixty  day.  and  eoin|iri-.es  n  S»'ti- 
ate.  liinitt'il  to  from  :ti)  to  .">((  nienilM.r»,  and  a  Hoii><>  of  l{»'|»- 
re>eiitalivi-.,  liiiiiled  to  from  ."lO  to  140  mi'tnlM-rs;  .S-nators 
ci.'<'ii>l  fur  four  yean*.  l{e|in'>«'ntative<>  for  I  wo.  Tho  judi- 
cial niitliority  i«  vt^siwl  in  a  Supreme  Courl  of  thni'  ju!»lic»-s 
haviii;;  a|i[K  llate  jurudiction  only,  in  district  ami  ctHinty 
coitrls  in  (''tiir1«  that  maf  bo  civattHl  in  »iiecial  district*, 
c-itieit,  and  towns,  and  in  juiitices  of  the  |icaee.  The  nunilier 
of  Siipn-nu*  <'ourt  justices  mar  be  increaiacd  to  live  when  the 
population  of  th«-  Ntate  rtwhes  (!00.0(K». 

JliKtorii. — fapt.  I..«?»is  and  t'aut.  I'larkc.  U.  S.  A.,  in  their 
expeilition  of  1904-08,  spent  their  flr*t  winter  in  cuiip 
among  the  Mandan  Indians  near  the  nre^nt  town  of  .Man- 
dan.  Lnnl  Seltcirk  built  a  fort  at  Penibinn,  on  the  Ked 
river,  in  1810:  the  flr<  slearoer  aM>ende<l  the  upper  Mi^tfouri 
river  in  1»*30:  and  John  ('.  Fremont  crtuHwd  the  country 
from  the  Mixwuri  river  to  th«  James  and  penetrated  aa  far 
N.  as  Devil's  Lalce  in  18918k  Qtorgt  Catlia  mad*  mnny 
•ketches  of  Indian  life  hn*  in  IMl,  nd  Uent.  Wnmer  ex- 
plored the  nfioQ  for  the  V.  S.  Chnremioait  In  1855.  The 
reftioa  was  a  part  of  the  LoniaiaDft  purebase.  tn  IHSl  t  he 
flnt  land  was  ohtained  of  the  Sioax  Indiann,  and  in  18.17 
the  flnt  settlement  was  made  at  Sioux  Palls,  now  in  South 
Dakota.  The  cMtam  nart  of  the  Dakota*  was  inelodcd  in 
the  ref^on  allotted  to  Miuiieeota  on  its  creation  as  a  Terri- 
tory in  184S.  In  1881  the  Territorrof  Dakota  was  cnated, 
extending  from  lat.  42'  S8'  to  40'  N„  and  from  Minm>S4>ta 
to  the  Roc-kj  Monntaina,  From  this  tract  IdatuK  Montana, 
and  Wjoming  were  set  oS  as  Territories.  A  loni;  ngii*- 
tion  tor  statehood  led  to  a  division  of  the  Territorr  and  i  he 
creation  of  the  States  of  Knrth  Dakota  and  South  Dnkota. 
both  of  which  were  atlinitted  to  the  Union  Xov.  i,  1880. 


J  .hn  Mlll.T  
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Hevised  by  W.  II.  H.  Bkai>i,k. 

Xorth  Kaft :  bonmirh;  Krie  (•<>,,  I'a. ;  mi  the  Lake  Siiorr 
and  Mii  h.  S.  and  the  Nu  kel  I'late  niilway*;  1.)  miles  N.  H. 
of  Krio.  the  countv-^  at  ivi.  map  of  I'etin«\ Ivatiia,  r»'f.  l-Ai. 
It  is  ill  the  heart  of  a  ruli  in;riiultural  reu'ion;  hiti^ufliie  park, 
ekvtric  liirhls.und  crux  it  y  w  ater- work- :  a  fiiniHee.  wi«>ileii- 
war»"  Jiiid  irrape-lia-ket  faetorie-.;  a  taniiei  v.  a  n  iiiery,  teni- 
iM'ivd-i'opper  Work*,  and  a  wire-i,'iK.il>  fnrtory.  and  ;i  batiks.  I 
Jiany -tof.  s  and  r.  -ii!. m  i  s  are  li^'lited  and  lieun  d  with  natii- 
ra!  1.MS.  Ttii-l.oroimh  hiisH  itoniaii  <'fitlioli<M'olleL'p.H  ^T.iile.l  '  ( 

piiMie  s'  l  I.. 11!  'ifiera-huuseianti  :t  newspapers.  I'.ip. iIsin»i 

I  ll«JO>  S.tMkJ,  KuiroK  of  "TuE  Si  .n.  ' 

Xorther:  a  cold,  plerdnj;  northerly  wind  occurring  in 
Mexico  and  Texn>«.  c<Hning  un  with  great  swldcnnexs  and 
following  warm  and  nioi!<t  weather.  It  usually  adranoeH 
with  a  bar  of  stratus  cimul.  and  striken  the  observer  when 
this  cloud  is  about  45*  above  his  hi>rizon.  There  is  often  a 
fall  of  85*  in  temperature  in  two  honra,  and  this  fall  is  Ntid 
to  amount  sometimes  to  10".  Xortliers  may  be  either  w<'i 
or  dry,  the  latter  being  m«re  frinpient.  Tfiey  occur  fort  y 
or  fifly  times  a  year,  generally  in  the  months  Itetween  St 
tember  and  May. 

Xorthers  aiv  nlmply  "eold  waves"  wliieli  flow  wtnthward 
Instead  of  eastwanl,  or  souibea^lward,  tu  in  the  better  known 


U'-h       .  -.   Tliev  oi  i  ur  111  the  r.'ar  of  well-irarkiNl 
••jo«»    or  I'M  w  liiMi  the  ...Id  iii.rth.r:i  air  i-  ..rawii 

lio.lily  iijto  j.iw.  r  liititmle-.  'I'he  .  .  Li  i  urn  iit  ..f  nir  is 
slinlli>w.  but  may  l.e  of  t'r.-ii!  h.iri/. 'iiiai  ext.  nt.  Tii.  y  frt- 
ipleiilly  extend  over  the  Western  dulf.  eaii>in_-  \i  ry  (t'M 
weaili.  r  .iii'l  .l.niirerous  seas,  aii'i  or.  .i-;oiiiillv  liiev  i  \ltii.j 
to  (run' .  Kiiila.  I  ii  i-intr  fni>l  on  tlie  Inuh.  r  lands,  uiul  lo  ti« 
I'ui'iiK  II.  .  .in  t  >  t.'i.  "..uthward.  M.  W.  HABRnravM. 
>orthern  Crown :  ^  Coko.\a  Uorcaus. 
Mmthen  U^U:  See  Acmnu. 
MorthlcM :  town ;  Ftanklln  co..  Xasa :  en  the  Cconceii* 
cut  river,  at  the  point  where  the  Slates  of  XaasaelHwii^ 
New  Hanmhinb  wxl  Vermont  meet  (see  map  of  Munclni- 
setta,  ref.  l-E).  It  is  50  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  Mam,,  and 
18  miles  &  of  Brattleboro,  \Xon  the  \  erraoat  Ctontiil  Bsil- 
mad.  It  is  a  beantifnl  town,  the  birthplace  of  Dwl^  L 
Moody,  who  made  it  a  center  of  Christian  work  and  ia> 
flnenre  by  founding  (1879)  a  seminary  fur  ynung  womm  of 
ability  and  earnest  pi.ir|)o<ie.  The  seminary  offers  {mirni, 
■  oile^'e  j.t  ej>aratory  and  EngUsh  courses,  has  large  grvundt, 
nine  UuldiQra.  anil  is  attended  by  about  850  students  anns- 
ally.  At6Ul,4ttllesfRimXortUeld,taXt.BefnonScheol. 
for  boys,  fooMed  in  1881  by  Mr.  Xoodr  and  frienda  Then 
are  two  Pntestant  and  one  Roman  CwboUe  eborelMs,  aad 
two  hotela.  The  larger  and  newer  one  (the  Xotthfldd)if 
nscd  from  OMober  to  April  as  a  training^ehoo]  for  Chris- 
tian worken.  Then  are  alio  a  eotn-canning  factory  and  a 
creamenr.  The  businete  interests  are  chieflv  agrirultnni 
IV.j..  ],S69;  (UXH))  l.flflfl.  Kvki.y.v  S.  Haii.. 

Northlleld  :  city  :  Hire  i-i...  Minn,  (for  Im/ation.  see  irati 
of  Minnesota.  ref.'l<>-l".i :  on  the  Chi..  Mil.  and  St.  1'.  arj.i 
the  Minn,  and  St.  L.  raiUvays;  37  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  in  an  Bprieultural  repoii.  and  inntaitis  Carletmi  (  oilef?' 
(('onfrreKationnl.  elmrtered  in  1n»H5»,  St.  Olaf  Collep.'  il.'i- 
tliernn.  charien-d  in  ItsT-ti,  a  national  bank  with  capital  .<f 
f7.5.()00.  a  Slate  bank  with  capital  of  tdU.UOO.  and  2  weekly, 
a  bi-wei  klv.  and  'J  iiiotit lily  periodkalK,  Pop.  {1888} 8|MI; 
•.',fl.')'9:  [imh  ;i,-M«. 

Norlhfleld  :  villn).'e  ;  Wnshinpton  co..  Vt.  (for  l<x«tic*nof 
coiiiiiy.  -ee  map  of  \"erniotiI.  ref.  .'>-<.'i:  on  the  (  VnlrilV'l. 
liailp .i<ii  :  10  miles  S.  S.  \V.  <if  Monlpelier.  -to  mil.^  .S.  K.  of 
l!iirliiipt..ti.  It  is  in  a  hijriily  productive  ^'rnnite  sti.i  >\»\f 
reirion,  i>  t  he  si'at  of  Maverii  k  1'  ni  vi  r.-il  y  ■  hart .  re.l  ;!j  I>s?4!. 
and  has  n  nntiolial  bank  w  ith  capital  of  |ilOO.UOU. a  £«viD£v 
bank,  and  a  weekly  and  a  inoiilhlv  periodical.  Bop^  (IKOf 

I,  3ia;  (IS'SK))  1.222;  (1WX))  1,50m. 

North  Holland  Canal :  a  waterway  extending  from  Bail:- 
sliiyt,  opposite  Amsterdatn,  to  the  lielder,  a  distance  nf  51 
miles.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Amsterdam  was  one  of  il>« 
flisit  commercial  |iorts  of  Kiirope.  The  gradual  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  navigation,  together  with  the  incrras*  in 
drau;;ht  of  ve^wtds,  demanded  an  access  more  favorable  tii»R 
was  affonle<l  by  the  difficult  and  »hoal  channels  thn  i::^i 
the  Zuvder  Zee.'  To  supply  stich  an  aoceiss  the  North  li'  l; 
land  Canal  was  cut.  It  is  124  feet  broad  at  the  surfacf  mi'- 
:i  1  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  dnwiof  l!i 
feet  of  water.  See  abo  Na«ni  8m  Gasai. 

North  Platte:  city;  capital  of  Lineohieoi.,  Neb.  (for  loca- 
tion, see  map  of  Nebniaka,  ref.  10-D);  near  the  conflneon 
of  I  he  .N  orth  and  Soath  Platte  riven:  «d  the  Union  Paciflc 
Railway :  $01  mfleeW.  of  Omaha.  It  is  in  an  aairicultanl 
ami  stobk-raising  region,  and  contains  railway  shops  3  nn- 

I I.  .nal  banks  with  comhimd  capital  of  $12A.00O.  and  3  weekly 
new  1  I  tv   I'op.  a^m  368:  (IWO)  3,055;  (lfl00)8,a«. 

.North  lUver:  Si  e  lit  r»sox  Rivex. 

LL.  1». :  educator;  b.  at  RideefieU. 


Northrop.  Cvki  . 

onn..  Sept.       ls;'!4:  L'raduated  at  Yale  Collcfrc  in 
and  at  the  Vale  Law     Ii.»il  in  IS.'iO;  practiced  law  at  N 
walk.  Conn.;  tt:is  clerk  of  the  State  Ilmise  of  Kepre*eiiii»- 
tives  in  l^»;i  ;  ..f  il..  State  .siennte  in  1862:  e<litor-in-chief 
of  T/i>-  .X'lr  J/.imi  [ill, III  Pollmlinm  is«32-fl3;  Profe«S(>r  ef 
lilieti.ric  and  Kn^rlish  Literature  in  Yale  Collesje  lH6:{-'*4: 
<  .. Hector  of  cust.iins  under  Presidents  tSraut  and  Uaye»: 
jirevi.iciit  of  tile  University  of  Minnesota  since  ISiH. 
Northrnp,  Birusey  Graxt  :  See  the  Appendix. 
North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  (anc.  Ma  re  GertM  nieHm)' 
a  Unly  of  water  lying  liet«-..i  n  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  l  or.ti- 
iieiil  "of  Eurojie.'havint;  the  former  and  the  Orkmy  sn  ' 
Shetland  isles  on  the  W..  ami  Norway.  Penmark. Gennwiy. 
Holland,  Helgium,  and  (lart  of  France  on  the  B.  ami  S.  It* 
extreme  length  from  Dover  StraiU  to  the  most  nathsm  m 
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thi"  Shi'tliiinJ  ;s!es,  betwt  iii  vvhith  and  the  <  •111^1  i  f  Norway 
11  iih-i  l;'^*  "It"  th."  Nurih  A tlaiitic,  is  about  7(Mtnir.<  s:  ^Tuut- 
i-r  In-i'a.ith  ab.ml  J'^D  luiles.  By  the  Skager  itii.  k  Inl.-t  ami 
il>  i-xtL'n-iiiii,  the  KtiI'*'>rHt.  bt>lw«*€U  the  coasts  i  f  1  •'■iiinnrk 
and  of  Nnrwiiv  mni  Sweden,  it  (.•»iititnufiic«!«»s  wiiii  the  Bal- 
tic SeR.  I5_v  'rli.«  S;nut8  of  Dov.  r  ii.'nl  Kn., 1,1-11  CiUXXEi, 
(q.  V.)  It  hn-s  its  sraith(.-rn  coniniutiicatttm  witii  the  Atlnntic. 
T:iL'  'l.'jith  VHrii'S  fnun  61)  to  5<I0  fciit,  the  greatest  .l.'(itlij 
being  i(i  til''  iiurthiTri  i.(jrti>>n<  li»>twe«n  the  mirth  iif  ut- 
land  and  Nrawny.  iSi-u  .A.A/i.'f'</i'.s  I'Kyiiical  d'  i.'iraiihy.) 
If  a  line  in'  itniwn  fruiii  the  lii  rtlicrn  ["iii;t  ^>l  Di-iiiuark  to 
thf  ir.  iutli  of  i}iL'  Hunily-r.  nil  S.  hiij.  :!iJ  fiitlmtiiH  or  less, 
whu'h  is  Sttid  to  be  the  (iveriiLT.-  il-plli.  A  liu<-  frum  thp  ^ame 
point  to  Edinburtrh  will  ;.-,ive  S,  i;f  it  ncnrly  nil  the  Oi.)- 
Tath«»m  di?pth9.  Farther  N.  iIk-  li'  i'tli  iin-rt^Hx.--  rufjidly,  miii 
is  -jii'l  ti)  attain  \'M  fiithoms  near  the  Xnrwuy  eiMist.  The  bi'ii 
cif  the  sea  !•<  triiv.T-.-il  by  several  vast  shu<tU.  ibt-  (frentK^t  of 
whieh.  the  I)"^^'"''  Hf<iik. occujiies  the  center  of  the  -^ea  freiui 
lat.  54  10  to  r>T  21  \,,  l-m.  I '  to  6'  7'  E.;  another  listuuds 
fncii  the  I'irlh  of  l-'nrlli.  Si  1,1  latiii,  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, a  liisiance  uf  Hi)  mile-,  while  others  run  frora  Holstein 
ami  Jul  land  iii^ife  than  I'li.l  nun-s  to  the  N'.  \V.  The  i;ri-ut 
ocemiic  liiiiil  Wttvo.  detlwied  aroimd  the  Urili-h  isles,  ciiti-rs 
this  wa  from  the  N.  Pursuing  its  l  our-'-  >t>uthward,  it  rules 
the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  Thames  and  opposuu  eoji-i.  sensihly 
affects  the  tides  of  the  Continent  through  the  C'lmnnel,  Imt, 
encountering  the  tide  wave  from  the  English  Channel  in 
the  southern  portions,  the  tidul  phenomena  are  there  the 
result  of  the  conflKl,  or  rHilnTrhe  union,  of  the  two  dis- 
tiiiei:  waves,  each  exagKerat.Ni  liy  a  shelvini;  liottoni  and  the 
contraction  Iwtween  i-oiiviTiriuj;  shorw.  Al  lliu  tJrkuexs  the 
ris«  is  but  12  feet,  <it  thi'  mouth  of  the  Hiimber  and  Ttianies 
18  to  20  feet.  The  Nurth  8«'a,  notwithMandine  the  nnmi- 
ffst  danifers  due  to  its  currents,  fogs,  banks,  ana  contraeted 
area,  teems  with  shipping,  and  is  to  the  northern  natiousi 
what  the  Mediterranean  was  to  the  ancients.  Its  ll-ln  ries 
of  coil,  mackerel,  herring,  etc.,  are  important,  and  contribiue 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  wealth  and  characteristic  develop- 
ment of  its  marginal  population.  The  island  of  IIeliro- 
LAND  uj.  I'.)  is  the  only  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
Xorth  Sua.  The  numerous  islands  along  "the  coast  of  Xor- 
way,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  rRther  frn^^in.  nts  of  a  broken 
coast-line  than  isilands  in  the  sea.  Utie-iiiitth  of  the  total 
river  discharge  of  Kurojw  is  rei'eived  by  the  North  Sea  frora 
the  Humber,  Thames,  the  Khine  ami  "Scheldt,  Eider,  Elbe, 
Wtiser,  etc.,  and  from  the  Art  hi  and  fiords  of  the  Scotch 
and  Norway  coasts.  The  Zitvder  Zee  iq.  v.),  which  is  en- 
tered from  the  North  Sea  at  the  Helder.  is  setiaratwl  by  thi' 
chain  of  sand  islands,  Texel,  Tcrachelling,  etc.,  which  are 
the  ezi.sting  fragments  of  the  ancient  coast -line.  The  North 
Sea  Ca.val.  (q.  r.)  makes  Amsterdam  virtually  a  seaport  of 
the  North  Sea.  See  Zur  Phynk  dea  ^feereg,  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
irom  tbeseoond  annual  re|)art  of  tbe  Kiel  commission  "for 
iOTMtifttka  of  the  German  nois  (IVerlin.  1874). 

B«vi.sed  by  Makk  \V.  IIakri.vutux. 

North  Sea  Canal  of  Hdhmd  (called  in  Holland  The 
Amsterdam  Canal) :  a  watarwaT  oonnecting  Amstenlam 
viUl  the  Nurth  Sea.  Such  a  canal  bad  been  proposed  even 
beCura  making  the  North  Holla.no  Canal  (q.  v.).  That 
work  aaawarM  ti)«  existing  exigencies,  but  was  ftotrnd  not 
aqnal  ta  tbosa  arising  from  the  modern  developments  of 
commaraa.  The  bold  project  of  a  dinet  wator  commnnica- 
tioD  with  the  North  Sea  waa  iavif«d  in  1654  Nine  clifTer- 
aot  ^aammiMlans"  of  aqginaan  and  other  eiperts  succes- 
•ively  Modled  and  nportod  apon  tha  fabjaet}  aod  it  was 
not  until  Jaa,  1808^  that  tha  law  auA<wiziiig  tha  oonstruc- 
tion  was  perfMted  and  the  work  andartaban.  Tha  project 
iDToUed  th«  shiitttiw  off  of  I«kn  T  at  its  aastsm  md  from 
tha  Ziwder  '/.>',■  hv  a  dam  one  mUs  in  length  with  lodm  a«le- 

Stiata  to  th<-  pur|.o4eflof  all  tbecoastbif  tnde  of  the  Zuv- 
er,  and  o<  the  lighier  dmucht  Teasels  tor  the  North  Set, 
whidi  still  nmf  enter  by  the  Helder.  The  formation  of  tUe 
dam  and  the  ooDstmetion  of  its  tripk  leeka,  founded  hj 
mcana  of  a  ooOaiHlam  890  feet  In  diameter  In  18  feet  of 
water  on  IMIOO  pUea,  are  amonf  the  most  lemarkable  works 
of  modem  hydraulic  enguieenng'. 

Tbe  canal  is  33  feet  deep  and  14ik  milse  long.  In  passing 
through  the  Y  and  Wiikomeer  Lakce.  the  depth  of  which 
Kversgoe  about  6  feet,  the  channel  is  limited  bf  two  embank- 
ments 448  feet  apart,  fanned  of  material  mostly  dredged 
from  the  lK>tt<>tn.  There  are  88^  mike  of  thesJ  embank- 
ments.  Through  the  sand  downs  of  the  isthmus  seimmting 
the  Wijinnneer  from  the  North  Sea,  the  channel  is  formed 
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I  f  ir  idii  lit  A  inilixi  l<y  a  cut  OO  fee!  wide  al  the  iTttom.  The 
t'Teut  s,  a-!  -<  k  (  ailed  the  Yniuiden  is  situated  ts»o-ihirds  uf 
a  mile  from  1  lie  -li^re-line.  It  hn-s  a  doulih  1 1 n  Im^^r  h  i  h  >ek- 
[Mjiii;  l:.-arly  llHi  fr- ■  j.  iu-.  fl(l  feet  wide,  uuii  2.')  f.  rl  .h  |.;ii 

Itrtj  liie  i<«'li-Mil-.  A:i  iiri;fk'ial  harbor  was  eoiistnie[,-il  at 
the  .sea  entraie:  fi  r  ^v^ll^■ll  -  r  1 1  .\ :ai' ii> i.  Tin'  ciinai  was 
oji»'!ied  for  tndlii:  on  N.,\.  I,  lt4J6.  *iiie  WatCl's  of  the  V  and 
\Vrki  rineer  ari  drained  into  the  ciinal,  recliiiiniiii;  [8,142 
ai  res  of  and  lie  lai.  1.  'l~o  koep  the  level  of  the  eanai  down 
to  1"6  feet  ti.  ii  \v  ii;^'h  water  ai  Amsterdam,  and  thus  permit 
theadjai  eni  laiuis  lo  lie  tlramed.  centrifugal  pumps  driven 
by  st>  ain-:ioi,ver  are  placed  at  the  Zuytlcr  Zee  locks,  iiuiii] mg 
from  til.'  I , anal  into  tiie  Zuyder  Zee.  and  also  at  eiglit  i"  iiiis 
ii'.' 'Ut:  I  lir  n  ehiinietl  land.  At  low  water  natural  drainage 
ear.  lie  .  iT,  <  I .  d  through  the  North  Sea  through  the  s.-a  ]oi  k. 
I  l-.e  -.vork-  I  osi  aiMiut  ij!l5,0<X).(KK).  The  trame  m  (he  l  aiial 
is  lar.,'e  an'l  [oiis'atitly  increasing.  For  furlhei-  [lartieulars 
see  l'r'if'.>.*ii>Hiil  /''i/-;-s  No.  'j'.!,  Conw  of  l*',nfr:tieers.  f.  S, 
army.  Iiv  J.  it.  iiartiard,  and  tin;  wortt  of  Croi/i  tr,  i>.  siu>v- 
e:s;'aUoa  fuU  deeOriptilOO  of  the  work--  in  I'rur.  Insf.  !'.£'., 

vol.  ixu,,  ItKJO.  Kevised  by  .1.  J.  K.  Croes. 

North  TomwMiia,  N.  Y.t  See  ToxAwiifDA. 

NovtkaaiherlhaA:  the  nortbenunost  countT  ot  Eng^ 
land;  bounded  EL  by  the  North  Sea,  eeparated  from.  Soot- 
land  by  the  Tweed  and  from  the  county  of  Dorbimi  hy  the 
Tyne  nod  Derweat.  Area.  S,D16  so.  mike.  Tbe  wastsm 
part  of  the  conntT  cooelBta  of  the  liara  CbeTiei  HiMe  and 
wild  moorlands,  wnich,  however,  afford  snstenanee  to  nv* 
merons  flocks  of  hardy  sheep.  Toward  the  eaat  ccmt  MW 
large  fertile  valleys  with  good  pasturage  and  soil  fitted 
for  tillage.  The  principal  source  of  weidth  is  in  the  rich 
mines  ol  !^lead,  copner.  and  coal.  es|H^ially  the  latter,  in  tlie 
t  heviot  Hills,  and  tbe  manufaotvies  which  depmid  vpon 
(  Old.  The  number  of  collieries  is  about  116.  The  eoonty 
reiiims  four  meuilwra  to  rarlintnent.    Pop.  (1901)  387,728. 

Northumberland:  borough;  Northuml>erland  co..  Pa. 
(for  location,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  -t-tii;  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  river;  on 
the  Del,,  Lock,  and  W.,  tlh-  i'enn..  and  the  i'lala.  and  Head- 
ing raiiwavs;  2  uiiksi  N.  iA  Suiiliury,  ibo  cuuiity-seat,  6<> 
miles  X.  of'  llarrisburg.  It  contains  rolling,  flour,  and  saw 
milk,  uutl  fitetorie^.agncultural-iiuplemcnl  works, and  otla-r 
manufactories,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  (1880)  8;tt8{ 
(1890)2,744;  (1900)  2,748. 

Nurthninberland.  Aloerso.x  Perct,  Fourth  Duke  of, 
F.  li.  .S.,  F.  S.  A,,  IK  r.  L. :  second  son  of  the  wond  dnkf, 
l*.  in  Englaml.  l»ec.  l.").  1T!''J;  ediu  iUed  at  I'llon;  eiit.  re.i 
the  nnvy  in  ehiidiii T'd  ;  retiri-d  ui  I'^lo;  was  ereiiled  liiiroii 
I'rudlioi-  ISlti  ;  ^iH-nt  many  yeiii-s  in  travel,  esjieeiallv  in 
KjCypI  and  nfher  rjistern  eo.iiiitrie- :  l  olh-rted  a  iiia;;nifUrnt 
<lrieiilai    iiinsciini  :    fnunded   eimrehes.  seliools,  ,ind  chari- 

taiile  instiii.itii'iis.  and  }iroii'.oted  histurieal,  philological, and 
nroha-'ie  111  re^ean  li :  niarrn-d  Lady  Eleanor  Grosvenor, 
ilaii^'lit<-r  of  the  Mal.|iii'^  of  Wes-tminixter.  1^42;  "^irrPMled 
hi-  liroih'-r  lliiLrh  in  the  diiked<'iii  1M7;  restori'd  and  ih-' e.- 
ruted  ii[ion  a  s(>lelKlid  s^  ah-  the  aiieienl  s.  at  of  the  faniilv, 
Alnniek  Castle;  wa-s  lirsi  lord  of  Uir  .Vdiniralty  1  so;( ; 
ma«lo  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  JfCi-H;  was  tire>iilf'nl  of  the 
Royal  Institution.    D.  at  Alnwick  Castle,  Feb.  12,  1885. 

Northnmberland.  Joh.v  Dldley,  Dnke  ot:  statesman; 
li.  in  hJik'lttJKl  in  son  of  E«lmund  Dudley, the  minister 

of  Henry  VII.;  commanded  the  English  s^jnadron  durinff 
the  war  with  France  l.'>44-45;  was  an  executor  of  the  king's 
will  1547;  intrigued  against  the  j.rotector  Somerset  154ii; 
acquired  chief  power  in  the  i-ouneil  ir»5(l ;  wa^  crealwl  Dnke 
of  N'orthumlM-rland.  lord  high  stewani,  and  earl  marshal 
1551 ;  married  his  fourth  son,  Lonl  (tuilford  Dudley,  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  May.  LVi-S:  jirevailed  on  l*]<lwnni  to  adopt 
Iia<ly  Jane  as  his  snotessor.  June;  pluci-d  her  on  the  throne 
July  10^  and  was  executed     a  ij-aitor  Aug.  ^  1558. 

Narthunlirin:  tbe  largest  kingdom  of  the  Sanm  Hep- 
tafchv,  embndng,  as  its  name  imports,  the  region  X.  of  the 
Hnmbsr,  and  at  one  time  extending  to  the  Forth  In  Scot- 
land. It  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  Ida  about  647  by 
the  union  <rf  Bernicia  and  Dein.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
at  the  deatii  of  Ida,  but  reimlted  nnder  Ethelfrith  rm.  be- 
came the  lesdinff  British  power  tinder  Oswald  684-42.  and 
was  eatinjcolsbea  by  Ilgbert  837,  when  the  name  of  Eng- 
land was  fint  applied  to  tbe  kingxiom  malting  from  the  a^ 
eregation  irf  the  minor  states  to  Weasex  and  iT^ortbumbna. 
The  present  oounty  of  Korthnmberland  shows  a  snrvrnl  of 
tbe  name  of  a  kingdom  many  timee  greater  in  extent. 
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Northwestern  Unher^ltj-:  un  iii-;itiition  es»j»blishe«l 
at  Eviiii^tiMi,  ],\.:  ■iin  '.f  til.'  lnrt'i->'  uinv.'pvttii's  in  tht>  f .  S.. 
liaviKK  'ii  iirlv  ;!,()uo  --"Suafiai.  mui  iiiosc  uiuii  275  jiri)ffiiS4ira. 
It  niai'ntdiii^  lii'*  following  degrw-conferring  cle|)HrlmHnta : 
A  collej^i'  of  liin  n»l  arta.u  meuiciil  si'hool.a  woinBnV  nnwlic- 
al  scho  il.  II  hi«  -(  I I' Mil,  H  school  of  jiharniucr.  and  a  dental 
school,  rill'  (iitrrett  Biblical  Institut«^  i*  the  theolojiiual 
departmt  iit  i  f  the  university.  The  charter  of  ttii>  univer- 
sity re<iiiir«»  a  maioritv  of  its  IkirhI  of  tru>tf4f!<  to  b«.»  mem- 
ben  of  the  .Methodist  fcj)istn|ml  ('hun  h.  anil  the  university 
is  (ho  largiwt  and  richest  of  I  he  whu  atioual  inotitulions  in 
HtViliiiri  .11  witli  tl.iif  (  hurrh.  The  ctillegeof  liU-nil  arts  and 
Uu  (iiirrett  lljblkjki  Institute  areal  Evauston.  th«>  other  pro- 
fe*iional  schools  are  in  the  l  ity  of  I'hioajro.  The  campus  at 
Evanaton  lies  alonft  the  ■hon-  of  Ijake  Michigan,  X.  of  Chi- 
cago, and  includes  50  acn>s  of  gn)und.  The  charter  of  the 
university  prohibits  the  »4»l«>  of  liquor  within  4  miles  of  the 
university.  Provision  is  inaik*  in  the  college  uf  liberal  ariM 
for  grwiuate  and  undergraduate  work.  Il»  medical  schwil. 
formerly  known  as  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  was  the  flnt 
school  of  medicine  in  tho  I'.  S.  to  insist  on  an  exaniination 
preliminary  f*)  a^tmission,  on  a  grade«l  coui'?*  of  instruction, 
as  Well  as  on  a  lengthened  {loriod  of  study,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  medical  iwhcMils  of  the  country  requiring  a  tenajfde 
ftKir  years*  course.  Its  law  school,  formerly  known  W  the 
Union  ( 'ollege  of  Law,  is  now  one  of  the  mort  thowufll  in 
the  U.  S.  It  prescribes  fifteen  hours  of  cUuo-nooi  woric  a 
week,  and  reauires  it^t  law  professom,  with  OU  MT  twosa- 
oeplions,  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the 
icnool,  witbdmwiDC  them  from  aotive  practice  for  that  pur- 
poM.  Itt  whool  of  pharmacy  is  one  of  the  largi-st  of  the 
Rind  in  tlie  U.S.  The  univen-itv  holds  property  •numntiiur 
in  IflOO  to  more  than  |4.0OO,00O,  an<1  fts  orafnanr  ineome  & 
1830.000.  Ill  vBv  Waiib  niK.KRs. 

Northwest  Fassiife:  a  i-omamtiu  jitiim  by  fn-a  Iwtween 
the  AilaiiDr  utnl  I'.iciflc  Oceans,  whii  h  wn'^  long  vainly 
*ou^'|jt  l.y  iiiiviL'iiti .!■>,.    See  i'ol.AR  Kesi.ari  ii. 

Northwest  Provinces,  or  Agra :  «  i;r.  iit  .iivi- 
sion  of  iiritish  India,  siUintcd  Hriiuinl  ihe  upper  an.!  miiiijle 
course  of  the  (Janges.  ii  ri.iiMst^  .,f  the  provinces  of  I'.-llii, 
Merut.  KohilkhatKl.  ALrni,  A  llaliul^iiii,  ;ind  lie u«re», and  com- 
prises an  ari  H  of  s;i.2>ti  <'\.  an.i  with  Umdb  (1901)  47|- 
0!t6.;lo4  inhaiiitauis.    Capital,  Ailaliabad. 

Northwest  Territories :  a  portion  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  comprising  the  provisional  districts  of  Alhkkta, 
AaaiVlRou,  ArnAHAacA.  and  Saskatchew  in  [,/,/.  r.),  Iiesiilcs 
unorganized  territory  with  an  an^a  of  906,000  sn.  miles. 
This  vast  region  ia  Iwundisl  S.  by  tho  4Uth  parallel,  which 
dirides  it  from  the  U.  S.  and  touches  tho  bast!  of  the  Ittcky 
Mountains  at  nearly  115 '  W.  Ion.,  thence  the  lH)un<lary  runs 
N.  W.  along  tho  summit  of  tho  Iticky  Mountains  until  it 
reaches  Alaska,  and  thence  due  \.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  rearion  is  its  divi'-ii  n  into  two  plat- 
eaus, running  generally  N.  W.  and  >.  K,.  the  more  easterly 
one,  with  an  average  altitude  of  l.ttOO  feet,  U'ing  ttdrtpf.  S 
for  agriculture,  and  that  toward  the  W.,  reaching;  t..  tlie 
Kocky  Mountains,  with  an  average  altitude  of  3.000  feet, 
being  adapted  for  grazing.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Maokenxii',  i^niptying  into  the  Arx-tic  Ocean,  the  Saskatche- 
wan or  Ni'N.'ii,  ciiiptving  into  Hudson  Hay,  and  the  Atha- 
basca, flowing  into  tfio  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  most 
important  timber  is  spruce;  coal  exists  in  a  va.st  u-^wu  E. 
of  the  llfx>kv  Mountains  extending  from  the  frontier,  with  a 
width  of  fr  111  l  '>ii  t..  2*n)  miles,  1,000  miles  N. ;  large  coal 
deposits,  as  well  as  lignite  and  petroleum,  exist  also  else- 
where throughout  the  territories.  Iron,  gold,  silver,  galena, 
and  copjipr  HJsn  occur.  The  pnnluct  of  the  fisherii>s  of  the 
North*,  .-t  l  .  rritories  for  IKIW  am..uiite<l  to  ID.HJW.OOO  Ih., 
vtiltif  l  at  f7'.i'AM9.  The  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
rit.iri.'~  IS  ii.lininistero*!  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  L<*g- 
ifrjiiiiM'  j\x-'-inl)ly,  the  jteat  of  government  being  nt  He- 
gihii.  All  cxicutive commiltee,  apjHiinted  by  llie  .Vssemhlv, 
Bc!-  US  ii'l\i-r«rv  IkhIv  with  the  lieulenttn!-i.'"vernor  ni 
tin  .  xii.  ,r  nr..  .  f  t.  rnt.irial  funds  ami  iiiom  \  .u  f  r  prisleil 
by  til..  l'Mrliu:ii.-iil  i.f  i/anaila.  Justice  U  ii.tMii:u>It'i-i'c|  by 
a  .-I  i:n'iiili,iry  imii,-; -trafe,  with  jur>.  1 1.  r  i.  .n  ..v.r  all  cases, 
cuil  ;iii.l  ri  nij;ijiil.  find  by  justices  111  iin'  [jeace  8pfM>inled 
1  ■.  til.  .-ii  irr  i;  r.  I  r rnir.  For  the  niaintcnMiioo  of  order 
aruxng  {iie  Itidiuiis  and  scltlers  there  is  a  budv  of  riiouiitcd 
liulicf  numbering  l,00a  Top^  (16M)  about  l(iO.<KK».  includ- 
ing Iiidimis,  Sr.ih  M  At  ixtNAi.iJ. 

Northwest  Territory:  the  name  foniiirly  ap|>licd  in 
the  U.     to  the  Ixacl  uX  land  iucliuled  between  the  Jdiaus* 


sippi  and  Ohio  rivers  and  the  Great  I^kes.  comprising  the 
iireseiit  States  of  Ohio.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Micfugaii.  mnl 
NVis<'onsiii.  The  original  States  hat!  ceded  it  lo  the  na- 
ti.  iiril  Government,  which  pr>.vi.i<  .i  f  or  its  admiaiatmtiaii 
bv  ihe  ordinance  of  17><7.   rw  i'  'rKKKn.>RV. 

Norton.  Chaki.i-s  I'.m.it:  -on  of  Iu_-v.  Andrews  N  rt'  ii 
(ITxO-lHTiSi :  ti.  at  C«mlu-idge.  .Maso..  Nov.  IC.  IK-iT:  eni  i'...r,  ,i 
at  Ilarvnr.l  liege  1846:  engaged  :ii  t mint  r.  in  II  -ton; 
Weill  to  India  as  supercargo  i>*4!»;  n  t^iriu'.l  home  (iiroiigh 
Kurojie  1IS.'»0;  wr.  fe  ( '<tit^iit-  rn'i'in/i  on  r^omf  Heffnt  Socinl 
T/ieorieii  (If<*>-'?1 ;  I'-iiixl,  witU  iJr.  K/.m  Al  Iwil.  his  father's 
pisthumoii^  writii;::--  li'S.V)):  residcil  tn  Ivir.  p.  IsV>-57; 
publish«tl  X'.tr.^t.f  Tr,t  r.l  f,if\fl  Shrill  in  /^<!'v  I  l""<iiii :  cdi!*-'! 
the  pap<T>  i  f  til.'  f.oval  I'iii)li<  iiti.-ii  S.k  i.  t  v  IkCI-iVi  ;  .h- 
MM'iate  editor  of  Tht  .\'>ilfi  Arntncitu  A'4 ntu  1  lNj-l-G>.. ;  is- 

suihI  a  translation  of  lijiiit'  s  I  tr.*  \aoi-a  (IHfiTi:  lived  in 
Kumiie  IHRH-T't;  iiuMi^luil  Jfi  'lirrnal  Siudif.'  f^huixh- 
htiildiuii  III  tf\f  Mt'ld!'-  A'jrf  (1>«0),  and  a  tiar^-Lit;  ii  of 
Dante"*" /.'iriM'7  Ci,ii,m-iiiii  \..|s.,  18I»I-!»'2i:  .  lii'.-i  i',,,Tt- 
tfKtnden''''  "f  ('iirh/Ir  mid  K<>ir'rsf,n  il'^sC!';  ('orj'tfj.i.h'l-.'iee 
bt/irten  (Jofihe  and  Carii/I'  il'S'^Ti;  hhuim,-,  •in"  'in  l  Lft- 
trri  „f  Cnrlyte  (5  vols.,  l'K><r>-ss; :  I.rtt^if  ,./  ,/,/,„.- 
Li'irtl}  i'l  vols..  1?J94>.  Ji>'  wu*  injuit;  I.ii.  1*.  by  (.onibriilge 
l"iiiM  i  -ity  1><>'4  mil!  I.I.,  |i.  l>y  Harvard  WT.aiid  was  pnsi- 
d.-ni  of  111..  A rrlin-ol. .irii-ul  I ii-i i!iitt»  of  Amrricn  ISTO-SK).  lie 
wn-  rri.fi.>-i'r  of  iii-t..ry  of  Art,  llfirvunl.  ls:4-!i:. 

Norton,  Cuaklks  LEbVAKO:  See  the  Appendix. 

IftrtMi.  FKAxm  Ubibt:  See  tho  Appcadix. 

N»niBlM|B;  tlwimnH  given  bj  earlj  FVsBch  ezplorsra 
to  a  oountrft  and  citv  supposed  to  be  sooiewliaire  in 
the  CMtero  part  the  U.  a.  or  Canada,  and  said  to  hare 
been  dlsocyrersd  by  Venaiaiio  In  1U4.  The  site  of  the  dtf 
was  given  oD  »  aup  DttUMied  at  Antweri*  in  1870.  In  1<M 
Champlain  Hocndedtlie  P^nobsoot,  mmMWing  it  to  be  the 
Norumbega,  but  after  going  99  leagnesdiscorered  noindicft- 
tione  of  a  oity  or  of  eivtUa»tion,  exoept  a  cross  in  the  woodik 

According'  to  B.  F.  Be  Costa,  in  his  A'orvmbfpa  ami  U$ 
Kitglith  Ejplorun,  published  in  Justin  Winsor's  yamtivB 
ana  Critirnl  IMoify,  ToL  tii..  the  name  is  foand  in  tbs 
map  of  Hieronirons  da  Verrmzaiio  of  1520  as  "  Aranbega," 
the  initial  "  N  "  being  omitted,  and  Dc  Costa  sajs  it  is  there 
restrieted  to  a  definite  and  apparently  unimportant  loealitjr. 
The  name,  with  a  variety  of  spellings  (AorvrnVyve.  Ao- 
nimhrrgut,  Anorabf</rii,  .4  norHm^^^a,  ete.).  occinv  on  tnaUT 
ol<l  maps  and  in  the  works  of  various  French  and  Englisn 
explorers  of  North  America.  Norumbega  was  by  some 
writers  thouf^ht  to  embrace  all  New  England,  while  I>ok.  in 
LWi.  according  to  De  Costa,  seems  to  have  lielieved  that 
the  Penobscot  formed  its  southern  boundary.  In  his  .Vt>- 
rumheQa  and  its  EnglUh  Eijdurer»  D<;  Costa  esprvsM.* 
himseff  with  great  caution  in  regard  to  the  location  of  Ni> 
rumbega,  but  in  his  lA>*t  City  of  N«i»  England  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  i In-  niin.- 1  .f  tlic  city  Bn-  ever  foinni  tl,<  \  will 
l>e  found  oji  ihf  I'l'iioli.-coc, 

A  li hur  Janie«  Weise.of  Troy,  N.  Y„  in  !iis  w. .rk  1  he  Di»- 
eiji' ry  uf  Ami-ritntoiiU  lV(ir /.'/J'-^,  arrivi-  nt  thi'  r.  inclusion 
thai  the  name  is  a  contraction  •  f  tin  0|d  French  L  Anurmi* 
Btrgt  (The  Grand  ScacpX  ami  >  iHims  that  the  adj«:tive 
anormff  and  the  noun  brrge  <•  fi  t  ly  describe  the  wall  of 
rocks  known  as  the  Palisades  ■  ic  Hudson  river  above 
New  Vork  city.  Weise  has  no  doubl  that  by  the  term  Ni»- 
ruiidiepi  river  the  Hudson  is  meant,  and  that  the  country 
arouniftho  Palisades  was  called  1^  the  French  explorvrs  La 
trrrt  d'ntiomtec  berge.  afterward  OOOtvacted  ami  c<irnipt«i 
into  Norumbega  ai'id  its  nuuerous  variations.  Weise,  in 
ideiitifving  the  rirer  called  by  the  French  writer  "NonHD- 
begue''  with  the  present  IIudsOQt  l*7SC;not  »trt.ss  up4^>n  the 
statement  bv  the  same  writer  that  tae  water  of  the  river  was 
salty  to  thelieight  of  40  l.  ftirues,  and  shows  that  the  Hudsoa 
is  brackish  bevond  tJi>'  <  itv  .  f  Poughkeejisie. 

Finally,  in  1890,  Prr>f.  Elion  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass..  pres»'nt<sl  an  entirely  new  theory.  In  this  vear  ap- 
|iear»'«l  his  JUnfcrrry  of  the  Aneient  (.'ity  of  yorumifga.  In 
It  he  claims  to  have  found  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  locates  it  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  Chsrlrt 
river  in  Massachusetts,  at  its  junction  with  Stony  Bnmk 
near  Waltham.  lie  makes  Nonunbega  identical  with  the 
\' inland  of  the  Non^emen  (see  Timlaxd^  claiming  that 
Norumbega  is  an  Indian  corruption  of  Sorvtgr  (Norway), 
and  that  it  has  borne  that  name  among  the  alMtripnes  ever 
since  t!ip  Norse  explorers  in  Ihe  tenth  and  following  centu- 
ries made  their  headijuarters  there.  lie  takes  Noruinl«eK» 
to  tw  the  name  the  ezpbren  did  not  bestow,  but  found,  ao 
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thoroughly  convinceil  was  Pmf.  ITrtrsfonl  <>f  the  correct nesa 
of'his  theory  thai  hf  built  nn  tin-  .silf  whirh  hr  iiU'iit ilu'il 
NorumbeRa  «  tower  in  ciiiiiiiu'iiioriitiiin  nf  tlie  Norse  iliM'ov- 
iTers  ftiiil  coli)iii?.t.-i.  Prof,  lliir-foni's  diM'overieN  (mve  not 
r<-i'eivc(l  iniu'li  rttognitiim  among  scliolars,  Thu  uriuiu  o( 
I  n  l  amu  NorumlNi««iditoMtoanattU»iii«tt«rof  oonbt. 

S.'t'  ViNI.AND. 

In  Hiliiitiiin  to  work«  alreaily  cite<l.  see  Ilorsfonl's  JoAn 
Cnftul'.t  L:tnilUiU  ui  Ly.>7  and  the  Sit'  nf  yorumtn'fia  and 
Thf  Ihfrnstn  <ii  yormnhtgn.  HA?-Mt  s  H.  A.mikkson. 

Norwnlk  ;  town  (site  pun  hased  from  the  Indian'^  in  ItWft. 
permanently  sell  li  il  in  Itiol,  inror|ioriit»Kl  h.h  a  town  in  Um;!, 
Durned  by  the  lli  s-iims  liurinkc 'lie  Hevolutionary  war,  iu- 
wrporate'l  ii-s  ii  l>nriiii;,'li  in  Fairfield  Co.,  I 'onii.  (fof 

location,  see  innp  nf  ('unniciicut,  ref.  12-D);  on  Norwalk 
river,  almut  2  milc^  from  J-orig  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
X.  Y..  N.  H.  and  Hart.  HHilma.i ;  4->  miles  X.  E.  of  Xew  York 
city.BO  niile>S.  W.  of  H.nifi.ril.  It  lui^  un  f.XL-ellent  luirli'ir, 
r»'irulftr  .■'ti-aiulioat  cnniniiinieation  with  New  York  city,  lar>;e 
tDiistiuk'  trade,  and  extensive  oyster  and  flower  inieresls. 
There  are  over  16  churc'hes.4  nulilie  halls.  2  ]iul>lic  liliraries. 
public  park,  public  high  schnol.  instiluie,  seho-il  fi.r  jjirls  atid 
voung  Ia<liP5,  niiljlie-schoo]  property  valued  al  nvcr  ^l-'itM^W, 
S  national  bank.s  wit  lirrmiiMierl  fnpilal  •  if  li.'i-lO.lHiii.i  MiviujfS- 
banka,  and  a  daily  and  I  weekly  newsnaj.ers.  'i'he  tirilK'ipal 
manufactures  are  felt,  iron,  ainl  wm.iIi  u  ;;,>.h1<.  I.i.-ks,  flour, 
bolts,  screws,  fur  huts,  straw  iiais,  slun's.  mariiiiierv,  and 
paper.  Tli''  ti  wti  cnntains  the  eities  of  Norwalk  and  i.f 
SoiTH  XoRWALK  1,7.  v.).  Top.  (1HN>|  i;i.!t.'>«;  (IhSHM  17.T4T; 
{UtO«i)  Ui.lcW.  Editor  ok  "  Uazettk." 

Norwalk:  city;  capital  of  Huron  co.,  O.  (for  i<x-ation  of 
count V,  see  map  of  Ohio.  ref.  2-F):  on  the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  ami  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  .S.  railways ;  56  miles 
W.  S.  \V.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  in  a  farming,  dairying,  and 
stoi  k-rHisinu  re;:ii«ii ;  has  nmnufaclories  of  organs,  sewing 
and  knitting'  nuK'liines.  a^'rienltural  implements,  toliaccu, 
fliiur.  atid  lumber;  atid  eontains  2  national  banks  with  com- 
biiiril  <apital  -.f  if  1  ."W ).( "00,  2  Stale  Imiiks  with  capital  of 
fss.i.H.iC),  a  ]iublii'  lilimry  with  over  0.000  volumes,  and  a 
dadv,  a  inonthlv.  and  wi'.-kly  periodicals.  Pop.  (1880) 
5,704  ;  (1«9«)  7.195 ;  (IWK))  7,074. 

NorwaT  (Old  Norse.  Xorvegr,  the  nortbern  way;  Notw. 
Norge\:  toe  western  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Mnintula; 
situated  between  57'  59  and  71'  11  X.  laA^and  4*  59'  and 
Sr  ir  R.  Ion.,  bordering  on  Ku^a  and  Sweden  on  the  K., 
and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  (see  map  of 
Norway  and  Sweilen).  It-s  length  fn>in  S.  \V.  to  X.  E.  \» 
I4I8  miles,  its  breadth  264  iniltn  in  its  wiilest  part.  It  ha-t 
•  coast-line  of  1,700  miles:  ini  ludin^  the  fjonls  there  is  a 
continental  coast-line  of  IO..VMI  miles.  The  area  is  124,44o 
■q.  miles,  three-fourths  of  which  is  uninhabitable. 

Otology. — The  mountains  of  Xorway  are  of  .\n-hR>an  for- 
mation, with  superincumbent  strata  of  gneiss,  hornblende, 
and  qtuirtz,  in  many  places  penetrated  by  masses  of  granite 
and  gabbro.  Alxtve  this  foundation  are  strata  of  coiigloin- 
•rate  and  sparagmite.  or  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  furina- 
tiona,  containing  the  oldest  fossil  remains.  The  petu  ral 
conflguration  of  the  country  pre.«ents  a  grand  disiilay  •■f  ice 
action,  and  extensive  glaciers  are  still  to  be  seen.  The'largnt 
is  the  Jo9te<Ialsbne,  with  an  area  of  8S0  sq.  mihab  six  timM 
the  size  of  the  largest  Swiss  glacier. 

Mountains. — The  monntMO  systi-m  praefically  covers  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  presents  no  "well-defined  chains,  but  has 
numerous  table-lan<ls,  among  which  individual  |>i>aks  are 
very  irregularly  scattereii.  The  .f<ttun-fjeldene  (Giant  Moun- 
tains) are  the  highest  in  Europe  N.  of  the  Alps,  with  (ruld- 
hfipiggen  (8..i2«  feet),  (Jlitlerlmd  (H,.|l»,j  feet),  and  others  of 
but  slightly  less  altituile. 

FjordM  and  liivrrn. — The  fjorrls  are  the  most  characteristic 
natural  features.  Unlike  the  .Sr  ,,n  h  (irt  lis,  they  are  long  and 
narrow  anus  of  the  .sea.  filling  tlie  rleep  excavations  made  by 
glacial  Ice.  The  two  most  famous,  Imth  fur  size  and  gnindeur 
of  scenery,  are  the  Signe  and  Uardanger  fjord*.  The  thirty 
lar^'er  ones  have  an  average  length  of  miles.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  but  owinj:  to  falls  and  rapids  onlv  a  few  are 
navigable.  Ulommen,  in  the  S.  V...  h  the  principal  one.  The 
lakes,  In  realitv  i-xpnii-iuns  df  river-beds,  are  also  numerous. 

Ixlandg. — \Vith  tile  ex<'epiinn  of  two  -iliort  stretches,  the 
whole  coast  has  a  cluiin  </  islands,  called  SkjiiTganrden  (the 
islantl  l>elt(.  Hetween  (hw  rock  nitnpurt  and  the  mainland 
there  is  a  ileep  channel  wliii-h  alTonls  shelter  from  the  ocean 
storms,  and  makes  c<>a«t  and  fjoni  navigation  eoiiiparativelv 
aafe.  Of  the  50,000  islands  1,100  are  inhabited,  IW  bein^ 
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of  corusiderable  size.  The  most  im|>ortant  are  the  Lofoten 
(LotToden)  islands,  within  tlie  .\rctic  Circle. 

Climate. — On  acc(miit  of  the  (iulf  Stream  the  clitniiie  is 
milder  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  same  latiiude. 
Those  parts  that  are  removed  from  the  intlueiicc  of  the  sea 
have  a  cold  winter  and  h<it  summer:  the  coast  regions  have 
a  mild  winter  and  cool  summer.  Oidy  the  more  interior 
fjords  freeze.  liarli'y  ri|)ens  as  far  north  as  70  N.  lat.,  and 
[Kttatoes  can  l>e  rais«sl  in  llie  most  northerly  regions.  The 
mean  annual  teni|ieratur<-  of  the  southern  [>art  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  coast  is  44  F.  At  Xorth  ('a|H>  it  is  Xj  ,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior  it  is  below  32  ,  as  at  Karasjok 
(Finmaric),  where  it  is  20 \  The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the 
western  coast,  where  it  is  77  inches;  on  the  southwest  coast 
it  is  40  inches,  in  the  Lofoten  islands  45  inches,  while  in 
the  most  nortlwrijr  and  tbaaotttheMtem  paita  it  is  nolyU 
inches. 

J*nductt.—Tht  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  except  In  a  tew  of 
the  valleys.  Only  about  1.000  sq.  miles  are  under  cultivar 
tion,  but  the  arable  area  is  much  larger.  The  mineiml 
products  are  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  soniejgold.  nickel  and 
zine,  but  none  arc  of  much  iniiiortance.  The  flora  is  not 
rich  in  siiei  ies,  except  in  arctic  plants,  but  is  quite  luxuri- 
ant, the  profusion  of  wild  flowMs  hmtg  partioularlj  diatiit* 
guished  by  their  large  siiB  and  brilliancy  of  coloring;  Tba 
principal  fomtafooverinff  au  area  of  28^000 sq. mihA  are  «| 
Hr,  pine,  and  birch.  Wild  fhiila  ate  not  alntnaaiit,  althoagh 
some  berries  are  exported,  but  tbe  grasses  an  nunwrona  rad 
affocd  exeeUent  pasturage.  The  Smuw  is  Tsried.  Tbe  elic, 
the  kufgest  terrestrial  aninal  of  Europe,  is  fimod  in  the 
sonthem  part.  Th«  reindeer  is  the  most  important  wild 
animal,  large  herds  of  which  have  been  semt-doueetlMted 
by  the  Lapps.  The  bear  aod  fox  are  namenws.  Of  marine 
animals,  whales  and  seals  hava  besQ  abundant,  bot  an  rap- 
idly disapiJcarinR.  The  eider  duck  Js  the  most  important 
bird,  and  is  carefully  imtected  by  law.  Fish  aboond  along 
the  coast  and  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakaa,  Tba  001^ 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  the  most  valuable,  and  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  Salmon,  trout,  and  loheten  art 
also  plentiful. 

Ivpuiaiion.— The  Norwegians,  with  the  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  Icelanders,  belong  to  tne  Scandinavian  branch  of  the 
Tentooio  race.  They  are  hardy,  of  great  endurance,  and 

usually  of  large  stature.  According  to  the  census  of  1881 
the  population  was  2,000.917  (965,911  males  and  tjUnfilH 
females) ;  of  these.  474.129  livod  in  cities  and  towns.  0ns 
and  a  half  per  cent,  are  of  Ugro-Finoic  nee,  engaf|ed  in 

heniing  reindeer  and  in  fishing.  Only  8  per  cent  are  immi- 
grant.s,  mofitiv  Sweiles. 

/'rineipal  'Totrns.—The  fix  largest  cities,  with  population 
in  l-«l>l.are('hristiania.thecapitar(151,tB0);B«rgen(58,884); 
Trondhjem  (211.162):  Stavanger  (23.899):  Drammeu  (SOgOBT); 
and  Christiansand  (12.813).  Ilammerfest,  the  most  northst^ 
lycity  in  (he  world  (TO'  :W  ).  has  2.\W  inhabitant*. 

Diri/iionH. — The  chief  adininistnitive  divisions  are  tho 
towns  of  Christiania  and  Bergen  and  18  anits.  These  are 
subdivided  for  local  government  into  over  360  communes. 
The  amts.  with  area  in  atjuare  miles  and  population  Dec.  8, 
1800,  aoconting  to  proviaionnl  esns»sn>iilts,are  as  follows: 


AMTS. 


Christ  tan  la  (ti>wio  

.VkersliiM  tor  AgKeriiuust  

siiituiieiieiie (BoMlsnsae)... 

Heilemarkea  

Ctirisl  iaiiH  

|lii«k>'niil  

.l:^r|s).Ti;  LarTik(La»rvigK"" 

HrntslnTi;  

Ne<l-'n<-s  I  N.-<l.-naa  BodjrgitelBSCt). 

Lisier  o^:  Mniiilal...  

StavaiV'i'  

Souiire  II>T),i-iibus(-hlll»)  

IterKen  tlowo). ....... ............. 

.Vor<lre  Bergealwia................ 

KiMiutdal  

Son-Ire  Trimdli 
Nonire  Trondt 
Nonltand. 

TMnaS  

rtBinsikeB  (ffennarlq. 


s 

1.000 

KM 


.^ 

T.tSi 

8.»II 
14.SI7 
10.1S4 


3iB.fi«« 

I?ir,,vw 
I1&.»IA 

iis,tas 

tS.TW 

IST.lJi!! 

1.TR.88T 
73.1iy0 
8N.4S4 

l»a.8SB 

is5.m 

H3.M8 

um 
mm 


Indnftrii-K. — The  ].rineipal  pursuits  are  agriciilturi*,  flsli- 
ini:.  navigation.  caltle-raisiiiL'.  ilairyinc,  and  lumU-rina'. 
.\_'r:<  ii It ure  is  mainly  coiillried  'o  .^oulle  rn  Niirwnv.  iiij<l  is 
iiiuking  rapid  pruffress.   Tbe  priucipal  crops  in  1900  were 
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wheat  and  IT^  IJ.W.OOO  l.ii.»h. :  >mrhr.  R.SOI.CKM)  »(u.«li. ; 
(Wt5.  9.222.000  bosh. ;  j.ntHi<«  .'.'/.Mn  ium  |,„,|,.  is 
currifd  on  very  extensivelv,  LUi;ik;;ui^  iilmut  1:mmn>i»  ttwu, 
till'  aiinuHl  prnii>i'(i?i  (inclixtint;  tin-  whale  nnil  seal  fi>licrii'!«) 
biiiijr  ahoiit  24.<KK).()0()  krontT.  Tlir  most  iin|M.rt«iit  fi«li- 
prii-s  KR'  along  Iho  Lofoten  islands.  Norway's  slii|>|tiiip  iH» 
percent,  of  which  is  in  the  foreijfn  carrviug  tra-loi  i*  fur- 
mawd  in  tonnage  malj  hj  (inat  Itritnin.  the  U.  s.,  and 
Fraooe.  In  IfKKI  than  were  eng»rr<'«l  6.^>l>  vessels,  of  i.KU.- 
9M  tona  bunlen.  In  noentymnt  then*  ha.-'  U>en  ^reni  pmc- 
raaa  in  maoafactaringt  in  which  the  enoi^nous  water-iiower 
fnmiahed  by  thenumeroaaatnaBwaiid  waterfaila  baabcguD 
to  be  utilti«li 

ff^two/MMi^-CaKtiHiImrjedncatlon  obtain*  from  the  agn 
of  eifrfat  to  iflmi.  Ulitanej  dnes  not  exeeeil  9  per  eent. 
In  1486  (the  latest  date  for  which  then  are  Matiatk*)  there 
Were  5,0M  schools  with  £88,488  popila  In  the  ttonittrv 
tric  is,  and  in  eitica  and  towm  Mdv  >ehoob  with  9BA4t  par 
pits.  Then atnaiz sendnarifa for tiie education irf teachers, 
li  j|(her  edocvUon  it  bromotcd  bf  high  scbodp,  Latin  ichools, 
vanotu  private  and  technical  tehoola,  and  the  aniversitr 
at  Chriftianh  (founded  1S11).  with  ahout  SO  nroreK*  irs  anil 
(180^  1,390  (tudenta.  The  state  ruligiuu  ia  Ijiitheraii,  but 
all  other  creeds  are  talented. 

<?aeaniai«iiilv— Acoordinff  to  tta  eonstitntion  Xorway  a 
fne  and  independent  kinftdoia.  imite<l  with  Sweden.  The 
two  oountriea  have  a  king  and  the  foreign  aerrice  In  com- 
mon; in  all  other  nspecta  they  an  faMepemtctii  <>r  l  ai  h 
other,  each  having  iU  own  parliameni,  ministrv,  arm  v,  t  ie. 
The  cabinet  oonsiste  of  two  ministers  of  state  and  not 
less  than  aeeen  oouneilon  of  state,  of  whwh  one  minister 
and  two  conncilors  an  stationed  at  the  Swedish  capital 
in  altend«iiee  u|^M>n  tha  king.  Since  1884  the  cabinet  of- 
Aoen  have  had  scat*  In  parliament.  Tlie  legislative  bnneh 
of  the  Gownment  is  vested  in  a  Storthing  (narliameiu). 
which  meets  annuallj,  consisting  of  119  nembers,  ehof^en 
indirectiv  by  a  col1«|;«  of  elector*.  Elections  to  the  Stor- 
thing occur  trieunially.  -  Although  in  reality  unicameral, 
the  Storthing  elt-cts  oiie-fourth  of  its  number  to  form  an 
upper  houfe,  the  La^'thin);.  the  remaining  members  consti- 
tnting  the  tMelsthht?.  In  ease  both  branches  tail  to  agree, 
a  two-thinls  vote  in  joint  ses-siori  is  ne^'essary  to  pass  a 
measure.  The  king  has  tlie  ritrht  of  a  sus|H>)isive  veto,  hut 
a  bill  jiasficil  by  three  successive  triennifil  Stortliiiigs  lic- 
eomef  law  without  the  royal  sanction,  ilif  .Norwepian  con- 
stitution i.s  the  only  one  to  which  the  Na|K>leoMic  wars  Rxve 
rise  that  Mirviveil  the  succeeding  rea<-tion.  The  jury  sys- 
tem, in  whic-h  a  majorily  can  wnvict.  but  HVailalile  otily  in 
criminal  {[ir<H-i>4lur<>.  wius  intriMliice<l  in  l^.tO.  IHn-cl  taxa- 
ti<m  wnst  iiitr'NlmiHl  in  lMlt:<.  The  state  ilebi  ^luiu', 
was  f->:<.'3l  1.171.  inostiv  due  to  railwav  luitliling.  U-Kun  in 
19.54.  In  IttOU  there  wl-re  l:22:i  niiU  s  of  railway,  aixl  8,883 
kilometres  of  ti'lc(;raph  lines.  Tlur  tnctrie  fsy>teni  is  uso^l.  ami 
the  nioiii'twy  stHiiilanl  is  the  krone  (<!.'.i(i.si)'.  liivideil  into  KM) 
ore.  The  armv.  with  reserves.  nunilM'tralKiut  3(t.(MiOnicn  and 
IMJ<>  fiflicer^ ;  till'  niivv  Im-^  •'il  vessels  with  about  150  ijuns. 

Iliittory. — Norway  ha-*  been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
it,s  present  population  since  time  imineniorial.  It  wits  long 
suppiised  that  the  alwrijiincs  were  Ija]>|>s.  and  that  Teut<<nic 
lril>es  sotllerl  there  shortly  befrire  the  fhristian  era;  but  ar- 
ehs'olojii^ts  have  .shown  that  the  im|ilL'in<'iits  represenlintf 
the  stone  aj;e  wen?  made  by  the  atu-rstors  of  (he  pre  sent  in- 
habitants, and  that  the  country  Iuls  Ihhmi  <  ontiiinously  oc- 
cufiicil  by  the  saiui'  nice  ever  since.  In  line  with  this  the 
(  intention  has  Ins'ii  made  with  coiisidenitilc  force  that  the 
Bjiltic  c<int»trv.  .wjH-einlly  Pcnmark  and  Southern  .Sweden, 
WHS  till  ■  iH  111  f  the  .\ryuns,  or  at  lcji<t  that  this  was  the 
ci-nter  of  Aryan  <litTusiiin,  ami  that  heiv  the  blond,  blue- 
pved,  doliclKM'Cfihalic  Teutonic  race  was  dcvelo|ieil.  The 
earliist  history  of  Nttrway  must  be  sluilicd  in  its  arch.T- 
olo;;i<  ul  n-nuiiiis.  The  oldi'sl  Uuuic  iuscripliotis  date  from 
bitwci'U  the  thinl  and  tlflli  centuries  a.  i>..  but  Ihcv  an' 
only  of  philoliifjieal  importance.  Thi^  historical  piTiod  chws 
Hut  In-l,'!!!  until  the  ninth  century.  The  trailitious  of  the 
I  I  iitunes  pri't  I'dinp  arc  I'ovcrcd  over  w  it h  a  iMMUlie  of  niy- 
tli<i|iiuy.  In  n7'J  the  uuini'Mus  pi  tiy  kin>,'i!oms  were  unit'i! 
by  llarahl  I'airliair  after  a  loiii;  ami  de^jx  ratc  stnijit:  ■ 
At  thi>  time  viking:  c\|ii  «li1  ions  were  conimon.  and  it  was 
thri>U'.;h  them  that  the  Norsemen  became  (  linslians.  llar- 
ald's  <i,n,  llajikoii  tiie  (Jooil,  made  a  fni;ili  >>  ntlf!tiiit  to  in- 
tri.iliii'e  Chri^iianiry.  and  his  cITorts  were  «iicei  nil  .  ^  i.n- 
1inu<-d  by  <*laf  Trygu'vi  M in  and  <'liif  liie  S:oilI  i  i»Ki(>). 
From  the  time  of  Ilanilil  I'uirliii'r  until  l:ilH.  with  Ih.-  r'\- 
ce{>Uon  of  lliruti  :>hurl  lulurvuli^,  Nurway  wa»  ruted  by  kiiig^ 


of  the  Fairbair  Una,  Manr  of  them  wepc  grand  figures, 
and  their  lives  axe  vividly  portray e<l  iu  the  sagas.  The 
most  important  of  tham,  after  llnrald.  arc:  Olaf  Trvgpe- 
son  (Wt5-I00<>),  Olaf  the  Saint  (1014-30),  Sverro  Sig;inis.in 
(1184-1202),  and  Haakon  theOld  (1217-6:1).  of  these  ^vtrru 
was  the  gn-atc^it.  He  va.<  «  sohiicMtatesmaa  of  a  bieb 
order.  Starting  out  with  a  handful  of  untnined  men,  ^« 
gnthand  aa  army  with  which  be  defeated  the  reigning  king,  i 
and  in  tha  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chorcb  of  Rome  ' 
and  the  Qoblllty  In  built  up  a  democratic  kingiiom.  Ihir-  ; 
ing  Haakon  tha  Old*a  nign  Norway  mm  at  the  height  of  hirr  | 
power  w  a  state,  Fonjgn  potantatee  sought  HiMikf>ci'«  | 
raandship  *in  view  of  his  powar  and  experience  on  tbe  > 
aeaa,"  and  it  is  said  that  in  1M6  the  pope  dmind  hit  elec- 
tion as  Emperar  of  Gctmaav.  Haaknn^  sneesaeor  wis  kii 
son  If Mnua.  known  as  tha  Lawmender.  Of  the  fonr  ezift' 
Ing  codes  of  bw  he  oomniled  on*  for  the  whole  kingdosi 
thai  wmained  in  force  400  j««n,  His  son  Haakon  ^  in» 
was  ttia  last  indeijendent  Korwaguni  king,  and  widi  kisi 
the  FUrhair  kings  in  the  male  lino  became  extinct.  Haakon 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Magnus  Sroek  (the  son  of  | 
Duke  Erik  of  Sweden),  and  be  was  King  of  both  Nonrar 
and  Sweden  from  1382  to  13SS,  when  Korwav.  under  Magttut 
Smek's  son.  Haakon  VI..  again  became  independent,  si- 
though  only  nominally.  About  this  time  (l&4(l;-oO)  the  black 
death  nvaged  Norway,  reducing  tha  population  one-thinL 
Some  of  the  valleys  wen  antinly  depopulated.  This  and 
the  devastating  war!t  of  previous  pmods  »an]>od  the  stn>n?th 
of  the  nation,  and  that  Jiroud  spirit  of  inaeiiendonce  cli&r- 
acteristie  of  the  old  i^orsemen  seemed  to  na\<-  Mitjishe^ 
Haakon  VI.  married  the  Hanish  princess  Marj; a ri  t.  flidr 
son  Olaf  was  in  1376  electtHl  King  of  Denmark,  and  upDO 
the  death  of  the  father,  in  1880.  he  also  bei-ame  King  d 
Norway.  Olaf  died  in  1387.  whercujion  his  mother,  (^lufii 
Margaret,  liwanie  niler  of  the  two  countries,  in  i:iS)T.  L>y 
the  Pi  .'K  I'  if  Calmar.fhe  offeote<l  a  unii  n  «  ;th  Sw(>deo,thBf 
brinK">L'  tlir  whole  Scandinavian  ra<  r  iiuili  r  one  aoeptrl'. 
Swi^len  n-volted  in  1523,  but  Denmark  and  Norway  It- 
mained  united  until  1814.  During  the  long  union  with  iW 
roarl^  Norway's  interests  were  neglected  by  the  fHdenliorf 
kings,  who  considered  the  country  a  province  of  Denmsrit; 
but  in  tbe  hitter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doimsst 
national  spirit  was  awakene«i.  The  condition  of  ths  Xm^  j 
wcfrian  peAsantry.  tiue  to  their  system  of  land  tennn,  gi«t 
them  a  ie«ling  of  {H-ntonal  inde]}endence.  but  tbe  impahe 
that  arnuMHl  the  national  spirit  came  from  France.  The 
new  ideaii  of  the  times  fbuna  expression  in  hi);hly  patriotic, 
though  bombastic,  vme,  and  when  the  opportunity  for  rr- 
gainuig  their  national  lilwrty  presented  it.self  the  pe(f>:e 
were  prefiarcil.  ,Swe«len  had  demande<i  Norway  n-iuu- 
oeraticm  for  |«rticipation  in  the  alliance  again>t  N.ip -Uiin, 
and  after  the  battle  of  I^eipzig  Kftnlerick  VI.  of  IXnmsrl 
was  forced  (Treatv  of  Kiel,  Jan.,  1H14)  to  ce<le  Norway  te 
Sweden;  but  the  'N"rweErjan.'»  refuseil  to  be  dis|>0!»d  of  in 
this  way.  de<'lare<l  iln  ir  independence  (Apr.  10.  1814).  ami 
on  May'  17  wlopti-jl  a  free  constitution.  A  Danish  priiiw. 
Christian  I'Vederick.  wa-s  eleete<l  kinp.  Beriiadotte. 
hail  Ih-ch  made  ("rown  Prince  of  .Swe<len.  invatled  Norway  ^i- 
enfon-e  submission,  but  met  with  indifTerenI  siiccesis  Atii- 
ious  to  have  |>eftee  Ix-fore  the  C'ouncil  t)f  Vienna  c<invene<:. 
I{erna<lottc  ofTere^l  an  armisti«  e,  and  at  the  eotiventinr.  >f 
Moss  pled^red  himself  to  accept  the  constitution  of  May  IT 
in  vn»f  Norwav  would  unite  with  Sweden  under  one  kinf;. 
.\s  the  XorwcfTian  king  had  proved  a  failure,  the  propositi  r. 
was  acceptinl.  but  on  the  liasis  that  Norway's  equHlity  inlh'? 
union  should  \w  unconditionally  r^cotrni/iHl.  The  iiT?ii>n  »«i 
efTei'led  Nov.  4,  1814.  the  cond'itK  lis  >'f  »h:.  li  iiri'  -[m  iflf! 
in  an  .\ct  of  Union  (liigMtkl).  Nurw.-iv  ha-  ni.\il'>  trrcai  pnv 
re>^  industrially  and  inlcllci  •  uullv  ;  (mt  >';ii'  luis  had  msnv 
a  St  ru^'trle  with  Swtslen  indefih--  nf  h.r  >  ■  iils-  autional  fxfhiy. 
Kspeeially  sinw  1872  partv  -jiiru  li.-i-  nm  \i:'^h  on  queslion- 
of  national  interei't.  pan  n  iibirly  in  v'.at  !• 'ii  tn  the  eon»i|lar 
and  diploniiiti.  -i-inh  o.  TIh'  iiivi'-e  nf  IliTimili it i- 
till-  ruling ilynasty.  the  jireseni  O'^Ul}  ntiro'  UUii  ive  of  whn.i- 
is  (War  11.    See  NottWAV.  History  or,  in  the  Appendix. 

Hini  io<?n»PiiY.  —  Munch 's  Di'f  nnr-fkf  F<>1k*  JMortt 
I'l  ■ji  i-t  1  s,"iO- C^'ii  ;  Slir-'s  I'ti/^icil  itriT  t/r'i  imrskf  IIi'- 

lurtf  «(  iirouaum,  and  JinUurttik  Jmikdmng  lil  , 

(iriiuiUt»-«n  ((.'hristiania.  1882);  S.  IbM-n's  Unionen  (t  hris- 
tiiinia.  1>*8T|:  (Jverlatid's  llluntrfrrt  Xdrtjfs  Historir  (Chr^- 
liiiiiiu,  1KH5-IM);  HauM-n's  J/i  jjh.  >i/  s/,(  .,i^.  ),,•»  ^-flldt  n'j'fi'^ 
iiania,  IN'.ll);  LaingV  translation  of  Tht  ^nhjat  oftht  Ai/ijJ* 
i.f  yonnii)  (2d  ed..  editeil  bv  .Anderson.  I^ondon.  ISSfd; 
lk.yesen  s  Tlu  iUory  uf  Xorwaj/  (New  \\trk,  l«i«i>;  Kt>arj  3 
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Tlif  Vikings  in  WefUm  Christendom  (New  York,  1801)  aiui 
JN'jnruv  and  fhe  y<jrwfgi(ins  (Ni'W  York,  IWlf'i) :  Ponka's 
Hit  JItrkuHft  der  Arier  (Vienna,  lim) ;  Kendall's  The 
CniU  9f  the  Arfont  (Loadon,  1889).    Juuut  E,  Quox. 

VonratlMlImffMft:  ■trietlrdw  oldwritlai  langaage 
{n  use  in  Konrsydown  to  the  tlin  of  tlie  RofomiBtlon,  and 
the  populir  dialeott  that  have  aueeeolfd  i(.  The  lit<<rHry 
language  riDM  th«  R^matiod  It  only  Norwcfpan  by  virttin 
otlocaldiatamitiatiou;  iarMlitr  it  iii  Danish,  or  moreooRMt- 
I7  Dabo-Nbnmiaik.  OmsticMJly.  Norwoj;inu  proper  fom» 
with  loefamdle  (m  Wm(  Norm  ilirisioit  of tha  ScandinaviHn 
branah  of  tha  OeniutDio  lauKuagtis.  ChionologicaUj,  ite 
Uitorffidls  into  tiro  nwin  panoda.  Old  iiidNaw.  Althoiifh 
miDor  dUlaotal  diABrenoca  ara  diatinetlr  tiadaahla  aveti  at 
tha  beglniiiiw  <>f  the  Viking  aga  in  tha  eighth  oantarjr.  Old 
Vorvt^ton  firtit  appt-ara  head*  ita  olEihoot,  Old  Icelandic, 
and  tha  Baat  Xocw  diaketa.  Old  Swedirii  and  OH  Daniah, 
aa  a  aepamta  dialect  of  Old  None  after  the*  iatroduetiou  of 
Chrittiaaitj  nt  the  beginning  of  tha  eleventh  aniturjr.  Con- 
sidarad  pnneipaiij  with  reference  to  Icelandic,  which,  on 
account  of  its  litemtttre,  is  the  Ur  more  important.  Old  Xor- 
m^ian  haa  had  three  perioda  of  deTelopmenC  Of  these  the 
first  extended  from  the  year  1000  to  IdOO,  down  to  which 
time  there  is  but  little  differenoe  in  the  forma  of  leehtnd 
and  Norwajr.  la  the  second  period,  from  ISOO  to  1350.  eor- 
reipODdiDjK  to  tliaClaasicnl  period  of  loehiodic,  the  langimge 
baMmaii, however, differentiated  in iniportantpoiata.^iee 
IciLamic  LucQUAOE.)  In  the  third  period.  1S50  to  18801  or 
down  to  the  Belornmtion.than  waie  not  onlr  numeronapho- 
netio  chaogea  within  the  language,  but,  more  tmportaat  still, 
there  was  brought  to  bear  u|)on  it,  iistlienesnlt  of  i>oHtica!  con- 
ditions, the  influence  flr«t  of  Swodisbaml  then  or  Danish.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Danish  influence  became 

Giramount.  In  the  following  century  Xurwegian  waa  rap- 
ilr  ^tplaoed  by  Danish  iti  its  last  uw  in  docomentarr 
writings,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  a  written 
lanfi^iaK**  it  ha<l  wholly  distapiwared.  As  a  sp^en  language 
Kiirwegian  still  contiiiues  to  exi.st  in  numerons  popular  dia- 
lects. Kven  in  tlie  ohlext  peri<Ml  u  tentlency  towaru  dialectal 
division  is  notietrablo.and  doubtle:i8  thi;*  mndition  was  after- 
ward iucrcnaed  by  the  los»  of  the  language  from  literature. 
A  movement,  headed  bv  Ivar  Aasen  in  1848,  ha8  been  made 
to  rehabilitat«  popular  iCorwegian  in  a  normalized  form  as 
the  national  language,  but  thus  far  without  important  re- 
sult. The  material  for  the  history  of  Norwegian  is  con- 
tained in  |>art  in  Runic  inscriptions,  which  are,  however, 
with  few  except  ions,  subsequent  to  the  first  MS.S.  The  old- 
est extant  MSS.  date  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  ancient  literature  speciflcally  Norwegian  is  neither  large 
nor  important. 

The  present  lingiiistit*  condition  of  Norway  owes  its  origin 
to  the  |X)litical  comni;!.ii'ii  with  Denmark  which  followwl 
the  Calmar  Union  of  1397.  Danish  after  this  time  not  only 
quickly  superseded  native  Norwegian  as  a  written  language, 
as  has  already  been  noticitl,  but  pr^-^■nlly  lH?canie,  lMM<i(le», 
the  oflicial  medium  and  the  nH-ogiiizi-d  language  of  culture, 
a  condition  that  was  still  more  deeply  root ed  by  the  advent 
of  the  Reformation  bv  way  of  Denmark  and'  the  T>anish 
tran!«lation  of  the  Bible.  The  supn'macy  of  tlie  Danish 
language  continues  to-day  with  the  difference  that  a  Dano- 
Norwegian  form  has  boeri  developed  that  shows  characterii*- 
tic  di(T«renti«tions  from  the  Danish  of  Denmark,  both  in 
TOeabularjr,  which  has  incorporated  from  the  <liulects  Nor- 
wasian  woids  and  idioms,  and  in  the  phonology  of  tiic 
s{M)ken  speech.  It  nevertheless,  la  slU  respects  funila- 
mentally  Danish,  mn\  ha-^  ri>Ilowud,  since  the  fifteenth  ccn- 
turv,  Dani:«h  lines  of  development. 

I^iBLiooKAPHY. — Nr>rwn,  AHiK/ilndifirhfi  und  Ali<\"ru-r,!- 
i«chf  Orammatik  (lliille.  1884);  Sargent,  Ommmar  of  the 
Ditna-yonrfgian  Lnngungr  (Oxforo,  1803);  Atts«'n,  ..Vf»rKi;l- 
</'r«wm/i/iA  (t"hristiania,  l?<ft4:  a  grammar  of  the  N4>rwegian 
[Hipular  dialects  written  in  Danj.shl.  anri  Xorxk  tjrdbnij  med 
dun«k  Forklttring  (f'hristiania,  1H~J;  a  dictionary  of  Nor- 
wegiat)  forms  with  Danish  dtflnitionK.  .Most  Danish  liic- 
tionaries  have  appended  a  li>t  of  wonls  s|M-ciHcnlly  Xcr- 
wegiaii).  An  exhaustive  «<-ifntiftc  trrntmeiil,  of  the  lan- 
guage by  Noreen  is  contained  in  Paul's  (irundrisa  dtr 
psmMHitwAen  Phibtagit,  vol.  i.  (Sira^sburg.  isui). 

WiLLUM  il.  CaKPEXTER. 

Norwegian  Literatnre:  the  written  or  printed  expres- 
aion  of  the  thought  of  the  fK?ople  of  Norway.  It  may  with 
leaaon  be  said  to  have  had  it«  origin  in  the  early  Ronic  in- 
aeriptionsi  dating  back  as  Air  aa  tha  sixth  century  a.o,\ 


but  a  iiteratur<-  prupi  r  tiiil  imt  (ir;<>  until  with  the  iutro- 
dnction  of  C  in i-i iiiuh y  mli'mt  IIKKI  a.  n.)  there  came  ti;e 

knowlfijp'  (  if  I  hi'  Ljiiiti  ul]i!irtl:c'i  mid  11  mon.'  suitable  writ- 
ing' iiuili'r.jtl  tlmii  Woi'ili'ti  >tlrk>  l.ir  st  ilic  N 1  TWfi^-infl 
literature  in  its  earlie.-t  |n-i-ii.il  is  rrlntcl  ti.  t tint  of  It  eland 

(see  Irr.LANDIC  LlTKRATl  ItK  .  but   is  i  .f  Ir-s  (  \V(  ii!    luid  IcSS 

ini|ytrtHnf><'.  Sfaldir  (  itIi-v  wa-  Mill iviiti  li  in  Nttrwav  l>e- 
fon- ihc  iccliimlir  si  iilils  I ilitaiiM'.l  a  nn 'Ui i^ioly  of  praising 
the  Norvtegtan  kiug»  111  their  "lirui'nb."    h\ viiul  >  inn»«in 

(called  Scaldtupillir.  the  "spoiler  of  tlii-  -<  aMv.  '  I  inisi'  n.i 

other  scald  could  t<tnn«l  (•'>ini«n ri*  11  with  hiui)  haa  in  his 
Ili}k(iniuui<U  t;;MTi  a  vivid  i.i.rtir  o.\j>rcssion  in  his 

^.Tiff  at  th.-  di/ntli  .if  Kiiij,'  ll.'uikot,  th.-  tiood.    Of  the 

]Hi.|-!lS    iif    tilf-    El<l,  r  Kiid'l     (sr.'    Il  liLANim;  LiTEHATUKK) 

at  Itft-H!  <'ii>'.  HJiii  I'lii'of  the  most  iiii[i"rtniit  of  them  all, 
the  Uuv<i<iidl.  l.inrs  intrinsic  evidfiuo  of  fjaviii^,'  luiii 
prmluceil  in  Nurway.  Tlie  jtHCT-wrii ini.',  on  ihe  otlior  liand, 
always  remained  a  truly  !<  i  ltiudic  iiri.iind  tin-  tlmrough 
knowlisip'  We  fmssess  of  Nurw-v^'Hii  lusl^rv  iti  the  Midt'lo 
Ages  is  dui' to  li^  liiiiilir  liist'iriiiii-- ;  so  *  \rn  «licii  iheNnr- 
wegian  kingM  WHiilnl  tlirir  hist.u-y  wriHi'ti  to  <irdcr  tlu.y 
applied  to  Icelamli  r--.  of  Noi  w.  t^ian  )ii~torir  w  ritiTs  «e 
may  mention  Thoodorit-us  Monachusi,  wliossu  lltstuna  de 
Autn/uiliiU  Rerum  Xorvngiengium  was  writtr-ti  in  Latin 
about  1175,  and  the  unknown  writer  of  the  J/i.f/orin  .\ar- 
vtgiii ,  w  ritti  ii  also  in  Latin  about  llM)  a.  11.  of  11k'  histor- 
ical Niipis  writtiTi  in  the  Old  Nor-i-  l(iiii;unj;>'  Imrdly  any 
oau  w'ilh  certainty  Vie  aUriimli'd  lo  Norwi'>;iaii  auihri-, 
Tbr  I'hiff  i'X|iori*  rifs  of  Norwc^'iaii  [iro-r  litiTalun^  in  th.» 
Middjf  A^'os.  ttii-ii.  ari.'  Ihe  la«s.  {■'r<'.<tiij'irh;.'<!rii/,  (iulnjitnij^- 
I6g,  Bjat  ktyjur  Utilr,  Jhrnkni,  i-Ic.,  all  ];ulilis)ii'd  in  Surges 
CramU  Loit  (The  Old  Laws  of  Norway,  "i  \oL-. ,  Chri.sliania, 
1845-92t;  furthermore,  translatinus  ,if  li<iiiiilir«,  saints' 
livi's,  and  ror!miili<'  sjiiras.  Thf  Kmiu )iii!<  Skujij^Jti,  or  Spt' 
rulniii  H'lj^ilr.  (\v--v\i-'-  [lartii  ular  atti-ntiuli.  1  lie  aiionv- 
[iioiis  auilior  of  tliis  ••  Kiii;:"s  Mirror  "  dcsc-ribes  hinisidf  h>  a 
Norweginti,  living'  in  (lie  far  ruirl hern  part  of  the  couiil ry, 
H&logaland.  In  ilie  form  of  a  dialo^nn'  between  father  and 
son,  trie  iHKtk  L'ivcs  us  a  dcsrriiit ion  of  court  custonis  and 
court  morals  as  tiu-y  onj^lit  lo  li,>.  The  author  makes  sev- 
eral interesting;  digressions  on  i\w  physical  liisinry  of  In- 
land. Iielarul,  (ireenlaiid,  on  whales,  s.als,  etr.  A  litile 
piei'c  worth  mentioning  is  tlie  |ili  a  e.f  Kiii|;  Smtti  a^ain-t 
the  poi)e  and  e!er;;^y,  wlio  sided  a;,-iiiii-l  him  in  tlu'  civd  war, 
first  eiiiteti  Liy  Weriautf  under  the  title  Antcdoton  iSixrrrri, 

lately  by  0.  btorm,  of  Cbristianin,  under  the  title  En  lot* 

tnnd  tiiidcoj>rnie. 

When  Norway  through  the  Calmar  Union  (1397)  bccatno 
iiuiieii  with  Denmark  tne  Norwetrian  language  lost  its  pres- 
tige, and  wa*(  gradually  -ujifilanh  <1  among  the  higher  classes 
and  in  chu  cities  by  (lie  Duitisk  language,  while  the  Nor- 
we;::aii  language  continued  to  live  on  the  tongues  of  the 
t  uut.iry  people.  It  was  this  same  w^untry  |)eople  who.  when 
the  Norwegian  literature  fell  into  de<'ay,  harlK)red  a  treasure 
of  national  traditions  embracing  the  popular  ballaxls  and 
tales  which  in  recent  times  have  been  made  an  object  at 
study,  and  served  to  strengthen  national  sentiments  and  in- 
spire a  national  literature. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  well  oa 
immediatelv  after  the  Reformation,  there  was  little  literary 
activitv  in  N'orway,  as  was  also  the  case  in  l>onmark.  Ab- 
saioii  I'edersfm,  a  chaplain  of  Bergen,  about  the  middle  of 
the  iixleenth  century,  wrote  Bergent  KapiUhhug  and  a 
Norget  fieskriirUf  (Description  of  Norway),  where  ne  showa 
himself  to  be  inspired  by  a  high  patriotic  feeling.  Another 
ecclesiastic.  IVder  Claussen  l-rlis  (1545'1614),  rector  of  the 
pari'ih  of  I'ndal,  U-sides  writing  iwuut  the  natural  history, 
topography,  and  history  of  Norway  (Om  Diur,  FitJee,  Fiif^ 
og  TrfTtr  udj  Nurrigf.'yorripi-s  wj  itmtiygrndt  0ertBttib4' 
t'V/jwr,  an<l  A'ltrf  Er tract  af  ^orrigrM  Krmnike),  made  a 
gomi  translation  of  Snorri  Sturlusons  Live*  oftk*  lHw- 
ttryiitn  Kings  (s<>e  IcKtaNDIc  LlTF.RATVRK)  and  of  the  ohl 
Norwegian  law.  Particularly  t  he  former  of  these  two  tnns- 
lations  M>rved  to  arouse  the  national  spirit,  and  thna  pave 
the  wav  for  a  subsetpient  national  development. 

In  the  eighteenth  centurv  Norway  contributes  to  the  Com- 
mon "Danish-Norwegian  literature  "  two  of  its  most  prom- 
inent name8,IIolbergand  We«l»l,whowenbothbominKo^■ 
way,aad  spent  I  heir  childhnod  and  early  yontbth  Holbcw 
(sec  HoLBCBO,  Lt'ovie,  and  Dj^xisb  LrrnuTi'ftB),  although 
he  has  been  called  the  father  of  Danish  literature,  bears  in 
many  Instances  witness  of  his  Xorw<  ginn  origin,  and  Johaa 
lierman  Weasel  (1742-M),  whose  KJ<ertightd  udm  Sbvmptr 
<Lova  without  Stockinea),  a  travesty  of  the  then  usual  high* 
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■oundiiig  trasi^liM  in  tho  French  tnAiiner,  to  atiU  an  attrao- 
tioii  on  thti  Uuiiish  aii<l  Ni>rn<-KjAn  MMgp,  WM  Me  of  I  If 
(•lUixlers  and  the  ohi>'f  (l»rur«  <>(  Lhit  Norsk*  Swbkftb,  a  kin  l 
of  Norwepnn  club  in  <.Vi|i«!nhag<n.  where  Norawgiu  stu- 
lU-iiU  and  lilrntu  mvl  and  diacusiMd  tiM  queBtiom  of  thv 
(lav,  made  vuniM,  and  cultivated  patriotism.  Anuxy  tbe 
h-skiT  li;fhts  of  tho  S^Ukab  may  be  mentiooed  JTohili  Nordtl 
Hrun  (nfterwanl  lnsh»|i  in  HtTtren,  and  author  of  twntjfttri* 
u(ic  soD^  that  are  suuj  by  l-vltv  Norwtgiaa),  CUut  rMt- 
ing.  the  two  bmthors  Frimaii.  ^vsid  iitorai,  who  Iwpt 
■loof  ffom  the  Bocietj,  wtoto  tout  tat  ronMncM  in  th« 
Uiidl>fMidad«l  dialMt,  ■nd  hit  Situioirt  Vim,  celebrating 
the  destruetioin  of  the  trooM  of  the  iteotdi  Col.  Sinclair  bv 
K(irwi>|riaii  |M-»:<ants.  i«  still  vt'ry  [Kipulari  Another  Xor^ 
wcgian  |XKst  of  ^rout  local  |in-<<tigt>  was  Fetter  Dim.  rector 
of  Alatahuc  parish,  in  Northern  Korwaj  (4.  17CWi)k  His 
JVonlfonde  3Vom/>«'/,  althuugh  written  in  the  Danish  lan- 
onaiTB,  interapeifled  with  manr  tlialatit  wonls.  i»  to  W 
found  in  every  home  in  that  part  of  tbe  kiugtlom.  and  in 
one  of  the  raoet  whlelf  read  booka  in  Korwaf . 

The  iMt  eanturyof  the  nnion  with  Denmarlc  had  wit- 
tweaed  a  nradttal  developn«it  of  nationsl  spirit  in  Norway : 
ao  when  tkadiaaiilation  at  the  unhn  with  Uennwrk  came 
in  1814  tb*  Korwegiana  Mt  tbennelvee,  aa  a  nation,  ready  to 
talte  their  fate  into  their  own  liands;  but  the  first  d«c«nniiuiia 
•Iter  the  wpaiation  wen  not  partiicalarl j  well  adapted  for 
the  devetopmeot  and  growth  of  a  national  literature.  The 
nation  waa  atill  too  mu«h  engagcil  >"  huiKling  up  lis  [-tAn- 

icalfortonre  and  mtorftig  U»  fitiaiu  iul  and  lo  )nii«-  re- 

anarcex;  Naturally  the  fintt  pioducta  of  Nurwegisn  litora- 
tute  after  tbe  war  were  national  aoDge  that  were  dirti  t  ex- 
preesiona  of  )ny  and  pride  at  the  new-lxirn  liU'rty.  hi^h 
aonndiog  and  bombastic  in  phrfl«<  <  >]<  >t; y.  A  inoni;  t  li*>  i  ><  t  ^ 
of  thto  perioii  we  muv  mention  Simon  Olaus  Wolff  (<l.  IhTiD) 
and  llenrilc  Anker  liu-rrefcaard  (d.  Wii,  both  authom  of 
national  Mini;s.  The  last  mentioned  ai.«o  wrotn  a  national 
drama.  FJflilrrfnlyrft,  in  which  two  of  the  chanH-iers  are 
rapfttsentativeH  <>f  certain  national  \\\»'^.  Mnnritz  Chris- 
toffer  Hansen  (d.  was  a  novelist  of  some  note;  in  his 
eiirlier  rather  faiitasiic  [iriNl  net  ions  lie  was  influenced  bjrthe 
(terman  and  Itanish  mnianticists.  hut  unM  at  bia  later  nov- 
els, devoribing  everyday  life,  have  merit. 

A  j^rwat  step  in  the  dinn'tion  of  a  national  Norwe^an 
literature  wa.s  luiule  l>y  the  |NH'tsof  the  foUowinc  p'tiera- 
tioii,  chief  aiuun>(  whirh  stand  lleiirilt  Arnold  Werp'lnnd 
(l«tw  i')  mid  .lohan  Selirt.stiiin  C'amniernicyer  Welhaveu 
(l"^|ir-r.!,.  Werp'land's  father  was  a  Lutheran  tninisler 
and  luentber  of  the  constiiutional  cunvenlioii  at  Kidsvoltl  in 
1814,  who  waa  distinguished  bv  his  intense  Norwe^Man  pa- 
triotian  and  hie  hairisl  lowanl  I>en!nurk,  lu  which  feeling 
he  gave  vent  in  a  book  entitled  IhtnmttrkH  potUida  F<jrhri/- 
driver  imiHi  Xttrtfr  i Itciniiark's  rolitical  Crinies  a^rainst  Nor- 
way). This  |mlriotism  was  to  the  full  extent  iidieriicd  l>y 
his  sun  Uenrik,  with  wIrhu  it  t'tNtk  a  distinctlv  practical 
turn;  he  w«»  very  ar live  in  tho  advancement  at  the  com- 
mon |i«?ople.  wrilint;  |ii>])ular  essiivs.  csialilislijujf  |Miri.sh 
liliraries,  and  eilitinc  a  newsiiafier.  For  Arhi  idHkln/tHin  ( Kor 
lh«  Working  C'lasM.  wliere  by  means  of  short  stories  and 
treatises  he  exhortecl  tiie  common  |)eopl('  to  thrift,  clean- 
liness, industry,  and  |N«triotism,  sliowint;  himself  to  U'  in- 
flueiK'e<l  in  this  w^i>rk  by  iteiijainin  Kranklin.  \Ver>relnnd 
was  also  to  a  certain  extent  eosnioiMititan  in  his  tnsies  and 
studies,  a  pupil  of  Voltaire  and  the  other  eighteenth  ceti- 
tury  l>bil<»sophers.  lie  was,  as  a  |»H't.  very  productive,  one 
of  nis  first  W4irks  beini;  the  unwieldv  poeni  .S'A"'i 
Jfriiiifukft  Of)  MixMid^  (The  ("reiitioii,  Max\.  anil  Mes>ias)  in 
three  volumes,  aficrwanl  rewritten  by  the  author  on  his 
deiithbed.  in  otu'  volume.  Mtitiiinktt.  Amonir  the  most 
iM  iiiiliful  of  his  poems  are  -Imlm  (The  .le\v(,  •hi<liiiilrn  (The 
Je\ve->).  )>oetical  pleiis  fur  the  ildmlsMoU  of  the  JeWS  into 
Norwav,  whelK'e  up  to  that  lime  tliev  were  excluded  by 
law;  />f «  CH</f /«iy  I  The  Klicli^h  I'ilot ) ;  y'lnjfii  Stitr- 

thing;  Ttl  mm  fi  i/fUfulnk ;  Jait  I'lti  IlxffunnK  l<loi>tsti,rr- 
ftlykkf.  Sjtne  of  his  -tones  iiiid  ]«.eins  fi^r  children  are  also 
excellent.  WerL^eland's  exce-.s  ,,f  p.it not  isni  nliii  Ills  d^'Uio- 
cratic  t^'iiileticii's  niiide  him  di-l.-istefnl  to  the  "  iiitelli:;ent " 
Jjarty.  which  wjks  headed  by  his  ureiit  aiitajroiiisl  Wi  lliaven, 
uiin  in  his  cveie  of  (loeni-.  Suni'-t  Jitiiiiriiiij  (Tlie  l>iiwii  of 
Norway,  ls:(4i  irear(si  ilii>  exee-sui'  Nor«e>,Miiiii»iii  with 
Mich  Severe  ir<iiiv  tlcii  he  wa-  lou-ii |,  rril  t>y  ni;iiiy  as  a 
traitor  to  his  imlive  I  I  uiitry.  In  opj'o-ition  in  \\  er;:elaiid 
he  a'lvocated  tlie  l  ohiie.dMn  of  Norwririun  iiti  iaiure  and 
civilization  witli  J>anis|i  iiitell.<  I :ial  life.  W'.  lbiiM  n  is,  in 
cwutraidutiiictiuu  to  WergelanU,  cLarncturizcd  by  a  great 


critical  ability  (oven  cxerciseil  again^  himself).  He  his 
11  t  written  much:  mostly  romance-s  lualiads.  and  otiier 

1  install  of  esqaisite  |M>etical  form  and  beaatj, <ho«tl)^ 

theioflnenoeof  (iix-theand  the  roroaoticisUk  Inaomaollm 
pucma  Welhavtu  giveji  fine  tiiciures  of  the  natnnl 
of  Norway,  aa  in  Jkiyttu  SUn.  and  after  AsbJanL  ^ 
If  00  bad  pufaiislMd  their  popular  and  fairy  tales  Im  took  op 
national  aabjects  in  his  ruinanocaM«ya(miirn«)t,I)|fre/ra 
VtUk,  Sivimd  Btidt,  etc.) ;  so  the  animoaity  that  a  km 
part  of  the  people  had  borae  against  him  gradnaliysab- 
•ided«  and  whan  1W7  he  ntind  from  hia  dkair  aa  pMfo- 
s«<r  of  Ulmtore.  BJarason,  who  may  be  mU  to  be  a  ponil 
and  aneeceaor  of  weigdand,  wroto  one  of  bia  ntoet  beaniinil 
poena  in  ilia  boaor,  while  the  nne  Bjsvnson  in  1881  nab 
the  speech  «t  the  ttuneiliiig  of  the  Henrik  Weigelaod  awao- 
ment  in  Chriatiania.  Tmia  later  timea  have  acknowled^ 
that  these  great  antagpnuta,  Wetgeland  and  Welbaven,  wen 
eanallv  import^t  aiM  Twcwaaij  facton  in  tbe  devehipneat 
of  a  Korwagian  litnstnra,  lonnger  bnt  lesa  gifted  OSS' 
teni(>orariea  and  partisans  of  Welmven  were  P.  A.  Hunch, 
the  [xx-t  and  dramatist  <soe  HnK»,  Pcm  AsraiaaKsad 
P.  A.  Jeniien  (d.  \m).  Also  Ctanilla  Colktt  (h.  l«S»,ft 
»iMer  of  lieurick  Wet|pi>huid.  waa  more  ckarly  allied  to^'el* 
haven's  school  than  to  her  brother.  Her  chief  work,  tbe  le- 
ciety  novel  Andmaitdmt  Doln  (18ST),  where  she  raises  th« 
cry  against  the  aeelal  oppnssion  of  wonao.  makes  ber  i 
pioneer  in  the  movenMOt  for  tha  emancipation  of  wmnso, 
and  also  to  a  ceitaio  eMent  makca  ber  a  foreninner  ef  (Ih 
s<K-iety  norela  of  4  ncant  day  aa  represented  by  lis  snd 
ot  hers. 

We  have  seen  boar  Welhavon'!!  national  romance«i  were  is- 
fliienceil  by  Asbjamaen'a  and  Mm-'s  popular  fairy  t»!<^. 
These  two  men  were  tlia  earliest  and  most  important  ^vl'^^ 
M>n<ative8  of  the  movement,  startetl  in  tho  lieKinning  of  the 
forties,  to  iifudv  the  national  trea-sures  of  poetry.  innMC,SBd 
lanpia):e  which  for  centuries  had  Iwen  neplei-ted.  .\s 
of  this  movement  must  lie  considerxHi  M.  H.  Latidstad's  «orli 
in  eoUecting  aitd  publishiiift  tiaiton«d  bailads.  a  work  tkit 
wa8  continued  by  the  learned  Sopbus  Bu|;;fre:  at  theiane 
time  Aast'n  (<«<■«■  Aask.n,  Ivab  Anureas)  wrote  his  (rramnmr 
and  diet  ionary  of  the  Norwegian  j«>pular  language.  Li[i*if- 
inann  collecteil  national  airs.  wlAle  Eilert  S<jndt  made  tb» 
Norwegian  gypsies  and  the  condition  of  the  working  pee|ils 
the  subjects  of  his  ].nit;<  iilar  studv.  At  the  jsame  tiroeth* 
hisioricitl  stuilies  of  Ku  lolph  Iveyser  and  I*.  A.  Mum;!) 
awakened  or  cUi'|>eiicd  ilie  interest  in  tbe  early  hi!stor>- o! 
the  tialion.  Thi.s  is  a  period  of  national  rt>maiitici<ni: 
Tiiletnand  and  (.Sufle  made  natitmal  K-eiierv  and  home  lif<f  ■ 
subject  of  their  |iAiiitings:  KJeriilf  and  (Me  Hull  produce«i 
a  series  of  national  coiniioKitioiis.  The  chief  literary  fiputt 
is  still  Welliaveii,  with  I'.  A.  Munch  and  some  lesser  lifK'> 
(like  H.  H.  S  hulze,  Nicolai  ^stgaartl,  Bernhard  Hcrre,  aiiJ 
Ilarald  Meltzer)  groiiived  around  him. 

In  till-  visr  1857  Bjomson's  novel  {Si/nnmt  Solhalk'n\ 
aplHiii .  i.  I  (leninR'  a  new  era  in  Norwegian  literatun.'.  tbf 
period  of  iijHrnson  and  Ilwen.    IJoth  thcM-  anthon>  at  fir<t 
allied  iheiiiiM'lveswith  the  nunanlic  M-duwd  of  writers.  Bjem- 
si>n     «  I5.IHRNSOK,  lijHRNSTJKRNE)  in  his  novels  t  n-ated  siib- 
I"  irr  .v\LMl  from  the  |H>a.sant  life,  of  which  he  gives » 
characienslic,  even  if  s<imcwhat  idealized,  description,  whiif 
[  he  devoted  his  earlier  drainaa  to  historical  subjects,  and  \^ 
I  sen's  (see  Ibsen,  Henuik)  earlier  productions  are  all  of  m 
I  historical  nature.    .Since  about  18*0  Iwth  these  authors,  id 
iheir  dramas  and  novels,  have  turned  to  repnxlucing 
wi-gi«n  citv  and  home  life  in  a  n'alistic  manner,  aim  thfir 
pictures  of  Norwegian  social  life  have  inatle  them  fainou* 
the  world  over.    Around  these  two  giants,  im  it  werp. 
I  Norwegian  literature  are  grouiH.>d  other  authors  also  of  gn«t 
talent,  such  aa  Jonas  Lie,  Alexander  Kielland,  Krijtellfr 
JaiisoiK  mid  Arnc  (Jarlmrg.    .Taiison  and  Oarlxirg  batt 
parlU  li.-eii  writing  in  the  ri>iiiinan  literary  langiiagf'  <if 
the  country,  the  I'ano-Nr.i  ivi  >;i,in  Innsruaffe.  partly  in  tli# 
so-called  Landamoitl .  in  whii  li  nls.>  AiiMiiuiiii  <  Hafssou  Viti;*' 
wrote  his  po<>nis.    '  if  l.iic  years  ther.'  hni  grown  up  in  Nor- 
way a  n'IhmiI  of  ■sxri'ri--  inhiise  eiTorts  have  been  direcle:! 
t<^ward  naturalistic  des4-ription  aiiil  iiicsMidyof  inHtviduil 

psyihology.     Thes«'  writers  do  II.  il  riireiib.iut  j.li  M  s  1  .it  ff't 

iiiiiiiite  |isychological  chftrnf>t,  ri/>it n 'Dm-  jtl-jve-mon- 
tioiicd  Arne  (iarborg  puitiy  I..  !. i^i.-^  tn  si  h's  l.  although 
he  does  not  participate  in  it--  vai,'tiries,  -la  li  ii>  th  -<  in!iiik''sl 
in  by  men  like  Hans.Iiegcr  in  Ins  Knifumin  Unhi-nfi  i  Is- 
a  book  that  was  confiscalcd  liy  the  [Mi)ice.  il-  Hulh.tt  Liiii^' 
srtil.'nec.l   •      |ir;s.ir.,     Alinlher  autlii.r  beli  to  tlit« 

school  16  Kiiut  Uaiiisun,  whusc  uame  suddenly  gaiusd  a  cei- 
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tain  notoriety  by  his  book  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
modem  America  (Fra  del  Modtme  Amerika*  Aand^liv), 
and  whoso  novels,  .S'«/^  (St&n'ing),  Mygterier,  A'y  Jord  (New 
£arth)  show  a  iiiarkeii  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Dostujev- 
ski  and  othur  Kussians.  Gunnar  Ileil^erg  has  with  his 
dramas  (Kong  Midas,  Balkonen,  KiDwfnTt)  also  gained  a 
C4Mtain  fani4  0Utsi<lf  nf  Si  nndinnvia,  and  ViUielin  Krag  has 
ShoWB  himMlf  tu  l-i'  li  iioel  of  considerable  fun-o. 

BlBLiooRAPHY.— F.  W.  Horn,  Jfi»/oru  of  the  Literalurt 
of  tht  Seandinafian  North,  translatetl  by  R.  B.  Anderson 
(Chieapo,  1884)  ;  t'hr.  Uroch  and  M.  Seip,  Xorsk  ug-  Ihmsk 
LittraturhiiitoriK  (Christ iania,  1890);  Honrik  Js^rir, ///us- 
tnret  Nor»k  LiieraturhUtorit  (Chriatiania.  1892  ft.);  J.  E. 
Kraft  and  Chr.  Lanee,  Norsk  Forfatterlexikon,  1S14~56.  A 
valuable  source  of  informatioD  U  the  vet  nnfinished  work 
by  J.  B.  Halronra,  Abn*  Forfathrbxikon,  iSlJhSO  (Chris- 
tiania,  1881/,).  P.  Oroth. 

Norwich,  nor'rij :  CHi>iiHl  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Eng- 
land; on  the  W.Tisiiin.  iniiiiciliiitely  alnive  its  confluence 
witli  the  Ynre;  114  miles  N.  X.  E.  of  London  (.se<>  map  of 
Kngland.  n.-f.  9-1.1.  It  i>  ii  laii,'r,  oM,  and  pn)si)erous  town, 
cmerinjf  the  s1o|k>s  of  a.  hill  vviuid  ri^fs  praduully  from  the 
river,  ll  is  irrecularlv  Imilt,  but  full  of  .•ijN'cirnenst  of  early 
Hrciiiteeliiru.  The  cathedral  was  foundtHl  in  KKiO  by  Bishoji 
llorlK-rt  de  Ijozin;.'a.  It  still  retjiins  its  orii;inal  Norman 
plan  to  a  groat  extent,  but  the  spire  (fourte«'iith  century), 
81o  feet  in  height,  is  mixe<l  Decorated  and  IVrix-ndicular, 
while  the  cloisters  (l'2(t7-14:{0)  are  mainly  Deoorat*-*!  in  stvlo; 
and  liii  To  are  n  mainini;  two  fine  an  hes  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Liidv  chnjK>l  (demolished  alwut  15H0).  The  total 'length 
i^  407  fei  t.  the  length  of  the  nave  204  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  trunsepts  17H  feet.  The  castle,  situated  at  the  highest 
jioiiit  of  the  cilv,  originally  extendetl  as  far  aa  the  fine  mar- 
Ket-plar  e.  but  the  keep  is  now  the  only  part  remaining.  It 
was  long  ustnl  a»  a  prison,  but  is  now  a  muwum  well  known 
for  its  collection  of  raptorial  birds.  The  Gnmnuur School,  a 
iXccontted  building  dating  from  the  fourtenith  century, 
wa.s  formerly  a  chapel.  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in  which  since 
1K24  the  triennial  musical  festivals  have  been  held,  is  the 
nave  of  the  Black  Friars'  church,  rebuilt  in  the  flfteentii 
century.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  IVrjHMulicular  work. 
Among  forty-four  churches,  mostly  dating  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  St.  Peter  Maiioroft  is  perhape  the  finest 
parish  church'  in  England.  It  has  an  ornamented  tower 
with  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  Tlu  re  are  manufactures  of 
wonted,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  c»peeiuily  crapes;  also  of 
mofltard,  starch,  ornamental  ironware,  and  ahoca,  whlh- 
breweries  and  nursery-gardens  in  the  ontakiits  of  the  town 
givo  employment  to  many. 

Norwich  WM  the  Cosr  Owmd  at  the  Britona,  toA  the  Ten  tn 
letnorum  of  Um  Bomaoa.  Th«  name  Nord  Vie  ( V  n  I. 
town)  probably  hw  mteMM  to  tha  lai|a  Roman  cAu  p  of 
Catster,  8  miM  to  tha  8.  It  waa  oltaa  phmdarad  by  the 
Danes,  ai^  In  U10  ft  «aa  nekad  ^  tha  Ffaaoh  dauphin 
]«aia.  In  VHW  sevml  tbonnod  Hemiah  wcavan  settled 
at  Momioh,  and  duriog  the  lattarpait  of  tha  aiztaanth  cen- 
tury thflta  waa  a  lam  inflai  of  Dntali  and  WallooD  lef  u- 
.wkodidmiiohtofoatarflUHinfiMitiifaa.  Id  MOt  nearly 
of  tha  iahabitaata  died  «t  tbaplagaa.  Norwich  has 
been  tba  aaat  of  a  Usboprio  ainoe  lOH,  and  ia  a  manicipal 
and  parilwntarT  boroofrh,the  last  vatuniing  two  numbers 
to  Parliament.   Pop.  (1001)  lll.m 

Nomirh  :  l  ily  (•»ite  purchased  from  the  Tndiin-  in  Hini*. 
.M'ttled  in  lOOi),  ri  <  i  ive<l  citv  charter  in  lTs;4.  pf'  -  iit  •  li.ii  ler 
l^nted  in  1871) ;  one  of  tiie  capitals  of  Ni  w  Ivuid  .ri  co., 
Conn,  (for  location  of  county,  ■*ee  map  of  ( 'nnneetjeut,  ref. 
10-K);  on  the  Thames  river,  and  the  Cent.  Vt.  and  the  N.  V. 
and  N.  E.  railways;  10  iiiil's  N'.  uf  Li.ii::  Islmid  Simid,  ii.") 
inile^  S.  E.  of  Harlfcrd.  It  i-  in  ii  Viillry  -iirr 'umied  by 
hiiN,  has  exiidlent  watiT-i-iwi  r.  find  is  noteil  for  ils  nwiiiu- 
faclures.  It  eontiiiii'i  .»  fi'  .'  .ii  adi  inr  with  a  normal  trnin- 
ing  department,  an  art  •<-hiHil.  jind  kindergarten;  tuililic- 
school  i>roip*Tty  valiie<l  at  marly  ji2flO.(XX);  two  libraries 
(«»tis,  fonndi'd'  and  NorHich  Cireiilutini,',  fournhd 

1S71  >  e'lntainitit;  over  Stl.'NX)  vnliuiies  ;  'J7  eliiiri-lii  -- ;  If  )  id>- 
lie  halls  :  rt  niitional  bank^  with  <'iiiiiliiii'  d  eaiiital  |2.<.HM»,- 
(KX).  :t  inv's-baiik8  with  ■'urplus  of  uver  ^oIHI.imm),  and  a 
I'l.'iii  and  trust  comjiany  with  capital  of  |1(MI.(.XH»;  an  art 
iim-4;iim  ;  a  free  public  ho>oital :  j  ni  j'  x^nares;  and  ".i 
daily,  2  Weekly,  and  niunthly  periixiioaN.  rin  re  are  ca^ 
and  ele<4ric  light  plunts.  eleetric  street-railway,  i  In  iiii;li 
sewerage  system,  and  improved  svstem  of  water-works. 
Pkkv  to  1819  tha  city  had  latge  oommanial  intanata;  aiooe 


then  it  has  developed  rapidly  as  a  mnnufacturine  center. 
Its  princi]>al  manufactures  are  (I'ttuii,  silk,  ana  woolen 
gtxKls.  pajMir,  firearms,  wood-working  and  other  machinefy. 
printing-presses,  envelope  printing-presses,  rolling-mill  and 
lotindry  products,  stoves  and  funiact^^ieather-lieltinf,ro| 
harness,  nosiery,  nickel  goo<ls.  tiles  aiia  corlta,  Pop.  (Ir 
19,mi  iim)  IMM;  (l&UO)  17,i251. 

Vwwtell :  Tillage ;  capital  of  CSianango  co.,  N.  T.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  sea  mab  of  KawT«i£nl  on  tha 
Chenango  river,  and  the  WL  Ladc  «id  W.  and  na  N.  T,, 
Ont.  and  W.  railwaya;  40  milca  N.  by  E.  of  Bingharoton, 
90  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  la  In  an  agrievHural,  oairying; 
and  hoMoowlBf  wglMi ;  oontalna  8  liSinrlea  (Aeademy  and 
Union  iSoiool,  toniMcd  1880,  and  tha  Nonridi  Cimilatinjb 
founded  1878),  8  national  banka  with  combtnad  capital  of 
$323,000;  and  a  daily,  a  aami-weeklT,  and  a  waeklr  aews- 
pa()er ;  and  baa  savanu  eraamaries,  blast  famaoa,  nmndry, 
shops  of  the  N.  T,,  Ont.  and  W.  Railway,  brawerj,  and 
manufneteifca  of  pharmacautlcal  prepamtions,  silk  goods, 
*     ■   •       nod  Ilk  ' 


hamnara.  ^ain,  uul  aaab,  dooca,  and  bUnda.  Pop.  (1890) 

Bonon  or  "  OnnrAXOo  Tzlbobafb.** 
Norwood'a  Tlnotan:  an  alcoholic  preparation  of  Amer- 
ican hellebore  (Flmifrwia  viride),  which  u  supposed  to  bo 

saturated. 
Nosehl^d :  See  Epistaxis. 

Nosol'ojcy  [Gr.  viaot,  sickness,  disea-se  +  K6yot,  discourse, 
reo-son] :  the  doctrine  or  s<  ienre  of  d isi-a-xt-jt,  more  especially 
as  regards  Iheirclassifieation  and  nomenclature!.  The  cla-isi- 
fication  of  disea.<jes  may  lie  lia.*eii  u|>on  theori«>»  as  to  meth- 
ods of  causation,  u|M)n  llie  >yiiiptonis  produci'd,  u^ion  the 
parts  aflected,  or  Ufion  the  linal  results  oliserve<l.  No  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  ela.ssifieation  o{  all  forms  of  disea.se 
can  be  made  with  the  jm^'ent  knowledge  u|pon  any  single 
one  of  these  plans,  for  of  y<iiiie  disea-^es  we  dn  n^t  know  t  lio 
cause;  most  symjitunis  may  helong  to  s«'verBl  ditTen  iit  dis- 
ea-ies;  the  same  di-i  a-H-  may  afTix't  very  different  localities, 
and  the  tinal  palln  ■l.-^;ii  h1  result."  are  often  very  obscure  un- 
less a  jxiM-ynorh  in  examination  ha.s  Ijj-en  obtained,  ami  they 
nmy  even  tlien  he  donliifiil.  It  is  itnpovsihle  to  devise  a 
single  nosi'lot,'ical  s<'lipnif'  of  clu-^^sillcHtion  whicli  will  \'v  well 
a<ia|ited  to  all  the  dilTeri  nl  ;iur]-ivses  for  vvhii  h  sui  li  sclu-mes 
are  nee<le<l — that  which  i-^t  meet  thi- wants  of  die  \  iiul 
statistician  it  lieHlili  olTii  rr  will  imt  suit  the  palholoirieal 
anutomi-t.  .\  v.  ry  important  part  nf  a  iiusnlogical  scheme 
is  the  noniotii-lat lire  nf  the  individual  funiis  of  disen-ie  nr  of 
le-cji  ins  which  are  to  lie  clasvitieii.  It  is  e.'iSfntial  lliat  diiTer- 
ent  men,  in  different  eonntrii  ^.  and  at  ililTerenl  periods,  slinll 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  iiam.  i  f  a  disease,  such  as  small- 
i>"ix,  pneumonia,  dinrrluTa,  Ciraves's  disea.sc,  or  amyutrophic 
lateral  s<  lero-is. 

With  inrreiiM.-  i-f  kiiiovlidge,  the  use  of  new  means  of 
diiigno.<is  and  of  iii<i  rumeiiis  of  pi"i'<-ision,  and  of  more  mi- 
nute examination  of  ili-M-a-M'd  ti>siies.  coino  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  disonlers  of  function  or  of  structur»<,  formerly 
cla.«sed  tii^'ether  under  a  single  name,  may  differ  so  greatly 
a-s  t<i  cause  and  result  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  give  them 
different  name~.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  differences 
between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were  unknown,  and 
hence  it  is  iiiipossilile  to  compare  the  statist ies  of  that 
|Mrioil  with  those  of  the  present  day  to  ascertain  the  relative 
]  revaleiice  or  fatality  of  these  twf>  very  disliiiet  diseases.  It 
iiMi-t  Im'  reniendiercd  that  a  disease  is  iiol  a  distinct  sepa- 
rate eiititv.  as  is  commonly  supjiosed.  ancl  implied  in  the 
way  it  is  inentioiietl,  as,  for  instance,  when  cholera  is  said 
to  enter  a  house  or  ravage  a  town.  It  is  a  condition  of 
I'o.lv,  and  for  jiurposes  of  nomenclature  it  is  usually 
a  ^-roup  of  condilioiis  more  ()r  less  unusual.  .Sometimes  a 
name  is  devised  for  a  group  of  symptoms,  sued  as  loro- 
motiir  ataxy,  s<imeiinies  for  a  patholo^-jeal  lesion,  siu  h  as 
s|>ituil  sclerosis.  .\  consiiicralile  nnml-er  of  different  >:ri'U|is 
of  niiirhid  ci'iiditiiiiis  are  known  lo-  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  first  di^eioered  them,  as,  for  example,  .Xddison's 
ilis<ase,  l!ri;;ht'a  di-M-ast^,  an<l  sueli  names  for  a  time  serve 
H  good  ]iuriM>-e.  .Touathan  HutcluusMH  pirr- r-  'o  ;;ive  (he 
new  dise.'i^e  the  name  of  tiie  patient  in-'rad  of  tin-  name  uf 
the  doctor. 

The  older  afteni]>ts  at  a  systemati<'  clav-ilication  of  dis- 
eases, including  tlio>e  of  Sanvages.  the  first  of  which  aj>- 
penreil  in  17ol,  of  I.inn.'cus  in  17(!;{,  of  N'ogel  in  1764.  of 
Cullen  in  1773.  of  I'inel  In  isi:i,  and  of  GchxI  in  1817,  have 
long  since  pa.s!>ed  into  oblivion,  and  are  now  merely  histor- 
Itita.  Tha  qratam  deriaed  bj  Dr.  William  Farr 
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f(tr  ust'  in  thf  slaliilinil  ri'imrts  of  tlii'  rt'f;i»lrui-i;>-iuTal  of 
Kn;;!ttiiil  liiis  Imth  tin-  liii.-i->  of  iinwt  of  tlif  Kj-ti'tn^  n-  il  hy 
»taU>tii  iHiiH  ill  (in-Ill  Hriliiili  aiiri  Aiin  r;.  a.       in<-i  i mu- 

tilcti-  ili-v<'li)|>iii''iit  iH-iiii;  the  lioiii.'tii'lHtiiiv   (  .  1 1 -.jc*.-  iNsiii  ,i 
ly  the  Ifoyal  ("ullt-;,'!'  of  I'hvMi  iaii^  iri  I'^'^l.  h-^  ii  lurLT'-  oi  lu- 
To  Tolume  of  oviT  4"Kt  [lau.  -i.    \\  i>  orii|io--  il  liy  lii.  . 
to  rpvi-ic  I lii:<  cviTv  ti'Ti  vfHrs.  Hiid  llif  Work  of  n  vi-inii  is 

now  I  l'^'.»4;  ill  [iroi,'!-' 

Tlif  !«  liciin's  iif  l)r.  Karr  Hini  otliiT  vitiil  -tjii  Ivticiiiiis  iu- 
cUkIi'  only  ih'iM'  form-  of  diwaw  wliii  1<  nrr  r.  |.orli  J  us 
Ottusc-  of'il.ufh,  for  wliirli  lM-ittcfii  2<Ni  ami  4iKitL'riH5  art- 
sulTlcifiii,  wlulr  f  ir  t ill' (.ur|w».  >  of  lio-|iitnl  rt-gistrslioii  and 
tlir  lui'ils  of  |irttiiol(hm>ts  Mini  >y>iiiiiaiic  writers  on  the 
diaKiio-ii-  and  trratnunt  ,<t  ilix-«-.i'  a  iiurIi  more  extfiisive 
li^t  is  rf<|uiri'd.    Tin-  ciiioitlfiitioii  of  these  into  (^nmps  is  a 

Iii  <  i  ->it  V  line  to  tht-  la»>  of  iii^  titjil  art  loii,  sillrc  iwh  one 
will. -Indies  and  tliinks  aliout  dis«u-i  s  iim-t  ltiitil<  of  tiieiu 
in  i  i  rla:n  rrljiti)  i>s  Id  (•a<  ii  otlier  and  to  tlii'  .  iivironineut, 
Iml  t 111' v'roiii.in;,'-  rr.|iiiri'd  for  dilTi  n  nt  iuir|H p>,  - an-  very 
ditTen'iiI.  'I'ii.'  iioiurn,  hiiuiv  of  the  IJoyal  (  olle^'^e  of  Phy- 
Bifiall*  di\ id'  d  aJi  di-<  ti->  s  into  two  threat  i  Im-s«'-,  viz.,  ccn- 
•Itll  and  lo.'jil  dis.,  ii--"  -.  Tlie  jr'  HiTal  di-ra-i  -  hp  lude  those 
which  aflect  the  whole  tiiKiy,  or  «ijii  li  may  he  nlnited  in 
WTcral  parts  at  one  time,  and  ilie-e  ,ire  .liMd.-il  into  -everal 
groujis.  Group  A  inelnde^  llie  dis4-ase>  de|«'ndi  iit  on  n>or- 
hid  poisi-ns,  or  the  s|M'i  itie  fedrili'  cli-eases.  such  as  »nmll- 
pox,  in«'a-les,  ele.  (inmp  H  ilielilde-  tlie  ili.s»-a,ses  ilependellt 
on  exteriml  ui^'ent-i  other  than  inorlod  |H>isous,  sueli  as  [lara- 
pites,  rheniii  Hl  )ioisoii«,  effei-ts  of  injuries,  of  iliniate,  of 
errors  nf  diel,  ete.  (iroup  <'  ilieludes  the  si.-eall<Ml  ileve]o[>- 
inental  di-ea-i-.  mh  Ii  a-  iininaturily,  inaifonnatioii.  and  old 
ap" ;  and  (iri'U].  1)  iii'  Imiesa  iiunilier  of  un<'Li--itie.|  affec- 
tions, Kiieh  a- f^oiM,  rlii  iiniat isni,  tuU-n  le,  st  rofiila.  leprosy, 
cretinism,  anil  diat-eteH.  Keeent  diseoverie-H  in  natholugy 
mil  bacterioli.ify  make  very  extensive  (dianjjes  in  this  classi- 
flcation  necessary.  The  list  of  para.siiic  diaeaw-s  must  be 
freatly  extended,  and  this  list  emi  not  form  a  hoino^enecius 
giroup.  A  nosolopv  »  hieli  i;roiips  (.  leet  ^i.  r  ei  ti-innpt  ion,  Asi- 
•tie  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diplil iletla.  er\ sijN-las,  pys'inia. 
VwtiU,  fjlainiers,  p)norrlnea,  pneumonia,  and  leprosy,  all  of 
which  are  i>rol)ably  duu  to  ve^etablu  micro-orKauisms,  would 
lie  of  very  little  uwfiirao7iHirpawenMiitp(Mnbl]rtowtiten 

oil  hat'teriolojiy. 

For  the  purposes  of  mi'ilical.  sanitary,  and  vital  .statist ies 
8]>ecial  forms  of  nosolojfical  clns-itii  ation  are  re<|nired,  and 
in  our  pre^fent  want  of  knowletlp'  certain  dis<>a.ses  must  re- 
main untda*-«Ml.  It  must  U-  reinemlierml  that  one  of  the 
miMit  important  means  of  advaneiiif;  knnwlt<(l);(>  on  these 
8ul>je4'ls  it  by  comparinf;  what  Ik  ol««.>rvc>d  now  with  what  | 
wasobNerviiI  in  time;*  past,  and  heiu-e  the  obs4>rvations  must 
be  published  in  tiui'li  a  form  that  ctimparisM)!!  i.s  |Ni!csiblc.  If, 
for  example,  we  aru  told  that  the  numU-r  of  deatlis  from 
zymotic  diseases  in  New  York  in  1H7A  was  1,UU0,  we  can  not 
compare  it  with  the  flgurra  at  a  later  period  to  much  pur- 
nose,  because  the  so-ealled  zymotic  diseases — which  are 
Clais  I.  in  Farr's  nosoloer— did  not  at  that  time  include 
some  diseases  which  woulil  now  lie  reckoneit  as  belonging  to 
It,  M  oonsumptioiif  tetanus,  and  puerfieral  periU>nitis. 

The  sanitarian  wants  a  no^^doffy  basi>d  as  far  as  possible 
upon  causes  of  (U.-H-ase.  yet  he  doeit  not  want  all  tnbercuUr 
dtseastut  reporte<l  tof^ether,  but  dtvires  that  the  ntunber  of 
deaths  due  to  t-tmsuinplion  shall  be  slated  apart  from  those 
due  to  tubercular  meningitis  or  to  lubcn-ular  di!>ea»e  of  the 
bones,  and  he  docs  not  want  a  nosology  which  includes 
smallpoi,  typhoid  fever,  malarial  feTers,  and  lobar-pneu- 
mooia  in  one  graapb  For  manjr  purposes  the  simple  arraaga- 
ment  of  the  diat<ww  in  alpbabeUcal  order  is  preferable  to 
Mj  noeok>gieal  groairing^  yat  aome  gnMi|iiiig  to  absolutely 
necessary  oecanonall^  to  mm  simkm.  It  to  best  applied  to 
what  are  called  loeal  diioaaes,  jtk  auHqrof  UiBsawoiiU  nors 
pro|)erly  be  classed  as  miBifastatioDS  of  •Beetioiis  of  tlw 
whole  system,  soeh  as  of  gout  or  rheunatism.  For  BMist 
purpoaesoanoer  of  the  literor  of  the  breast  shonld  1 
under  eaocer,  yet  at  times  it  must  be  considered  in 
Uon  with  discMes  of  the  liver. 

The  majority  of  the  eases  of  fatal  diseaae  are  more  or  lass 
complicated,  and  belong  to  sevend  clasma  The  old  idea 
that  dtoeaaea  can  be  divided  into  elasaea,  orders,  genera,  and 
sMcies,  as  to  done  for  plants  and  animals^  to  now  entirely 
smndoned,  and  it  to  evident  tbat  we  must  have  not  one  no- 
sological system,  but  several,  adapted  to  different  piirpo>c!( ; 
yet  It  Is  also  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  more 
uniformity  in  the  schemes  used  in  reports  of  deaths  than 
DOW  exists.  J.  9.  BiLUXoa. 


Nostoc  [Fr. :  rf.  (ierni.  nosfoeA]:  ngenos  of  Algae  growing 
n  freiih  water  or  in  ilamp  pisoss  tin  thagnNUML  AU  the 


Nost.s'  threaJn. 


srH'cies  are  coiniio-tsl  of 
tlireail-.  eoii-1-.UMi,-  of 
-mail  irl'iliuiar  I'clls,  lie- 
:  ^^  ei-n  «  Ir.i  li  are  insei  t- 
eil.  at  in;,  rvals,  larger 
cells  calleil  htteniryMs. 
riie  threads  are  intri- 
calely  wouiiii  rt  ijmi  one 
another,  and  I  lie  w  hole 
siirrouinled  by  a  tna-s 
of  jelly.  They  repro- 
diice  iLM'Xiially   liy  lii- 

vi-ioii  of  their  cells.  i)f  the  Nostoc»proi>er  there  are  twenty 

.S(ieeles  in  the  1'.  S.  CbABUS  £.  BESaXT. 

Nostrada'miia,  whose  tme  name  was  >firnei.  dk  Kotbi- 
DAMF.:  phTsieian  and  astrologer;  b.  Det'.  14.  1508.  at  St«- 
Kt'ini,  in  f'rovenee,  of  Jewish  parents;  Mudivai  medieilMat 
A%'i^non  and  Moiit)iellier,  and  settled  as  a  physician  lint  at 
A^-n,  in  the  present  de[iartment  of  Lot-et-tiaronne,  aod 
afterward  at  Salon,  near  Aix.  During'  the  time  of  the  plagM^ 
which  at  this  [teriod  twice  visited  .Smi  liern  France,  he  ren- 
dered  great  service.  Ilto  immense'  fame,  however,  wm 
built  on  his  eanacitj  as  an  astrologer.  In  1505  he  path 
lished  his  iy<>phetie:  written  In  qowrains,  and  giving  in 
an  obscure  and  eniinnnlical  manner  prnphe«"ies  concerning 
the  coming  centuries.  >lunv  royal  j>erson!s — Catherine  d«' 
Medici.  Henry  II.,  Charles  iX.,  and  others — consulted  him 
and  loade^l  him  with  presents:  the  la.st-menti(>iic<i  even 
niwie  hitn  his  life-physiciao.  In  after  times  also  the  IwHik 
found  students  and  admirsn:  the  latest  is  M.  E.  Hareste, 
wh<]ee  Soatradamtu  apneare^l  at  Paris  in  1H4'>.  In  1781 
the  book  was  forbi<hlen  by  the  pope,  as  it  was  found  to  con* 
tain  a  prophecy  of  the  al>t>lition  of  the  papal  antjiority. 
N'oslradamusalso  publisheti  an  almanac  OOtttSanlngwaatMr 
prophecies.    1>.  at  S  ilmi.  July  2.  15«6. 

NoHtrils  and  their  lliaeases:  The  nastrils  or  nares  are 
divideii  into  the  anterior  nares.  which  can  Ije  s»'en  by  exteni»l 
inspettion  of  the  oiK'ninjrs  of  the  nose,  and  the  |x»terior 
nares,  tu  he  seen  only  by  aiil  of  small  circular  mirrors  p!ae<ti 
in  till-  Itack  of  the  throat  to  n'tlect  light,  admitted  Lbruugh 
the  mouth,  to  the  nasal  cavitMS abOT*.  Th«  ffloateomnon 
of  their  diseases  is  cntttrrh. 

Nasal  catarrh  is  pro«hi<  p<l  by  cold  air.  by  insufflating  dust, 
or  by  irritnnl.s.  It  ix  the  beginning  of  many  cases  of  laryn- 
gitis and  bronchitis,  and  is  an  important  local  condition  in 
a  nunilter  of  the  infectious  disea-se^;,  as  in  measles  and  influ- 
enza. Simple  recent  nasal  catarrh  produces  a  watery,  alka- 
line serum.  When  more  pronounced  the  catarrhal  flow  is 
less  serous,  contains  mucous  corpuscles,  is  viscid  or  even 
tenacious,  and  is  Yellowish  in  color  and  purulent.  Chronic 
catarrh  may  result  in  constriction  of  the  anterior  nare«.  in 
the  develonment  of  outgrowths  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  even  polypi.  In  the  {xwterior  nare*.  bj  extension  to  the 
throat,  catarrh  may  result  in  permanent  or  olwtinale  naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh.  Su<h  chronic  catarrh  may  give  rise 
only  to  habitual  coughing  and  hawking  uf  miicus,  but  it 
often  impairs  the  hearing  oy  tumefaction  at  the  aperture  of 
the  Eustachian  ducts  or  by  extension  to  the  middle  ear. 
Nasal  polypus  is  an  attached  tumor  in  the  nostrils,  origi- 
nally a  small  projecting  mass  of  granuUtions  or  enlarged 
glamlular  tismie.  When  chronic  nasal  catarrh  has  re^nilted 
in  ulceration  and  death  of  the  cartilages  or  bones  of  the 
nose,  the  discharge  to  often  Mtrsmsly  oibnsive.  Thto  dis- 
ease is  known  as  oaena.  Ckaa  wxamlnation  will  discover 
particles  of  necrosed  matter.  Ozma  to  more  often  the  re> 
suit  of  nasal  catarrh  in  stnimous,  tnberenlar,  and  syphilitk 
Eptotaxis  or  nose-bleed  is  the  result  of  local 
lontating  or  picking  the  nostrils;  it  to  a  frequent 
in  persons  having  diswise  of  the  mittsl  valTO  of 
tha  heart ;  It  to  a  symptom  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever;  it  to 
(rften  due  to  exeesnva  sawiDsw  and  to  eaeiteinenl .  The  ca- 
tarriiat  diaeasea  of  tha  neatifls  an  tfcated  by  topical  appli- 
cationa,  inhalations,  and  tpmyii  Oma  demands  the  in- 
sufllation  or  injection  of  antisaplie  washes  or  the  snigiaal 
removal  of  tha  dead  boMs.  Polqrins  to  tmnovad  byenttfac 
or  teaHng.  Nose-blead  to  dwcNd  br  cold  ^tfiUfiiUaM  ob 
the  nus«>,  by  plugging  the  nostril  with  lint,  or  the  introdne- 
tion  of  styptics,  as  taonto  aeid  and  i>ersulphate  of  iron.  In 
extensive  bleeding  from  tha  noes  Um  nostrils  htTS  to  be 
plugged  tcom.  bebuid  as  well  as  from  before.  " 

Bavtoad  by  Wouak  Pnm. 
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Nota.  Autr.RTii,  Hjirun:  wrir.-r  nf  pompdies:  b.  at  Turin. 
Iti*ly,  Nov.  1,'>,  ITTf).  fal;irr  hii^i  s,|i.);,i),ifnMl  hi,  for- 

tune, ami  tlie  youiif^niiiii  wasiilili^'i  il  in  t..\l  fur  a  livolihuud. 
lln  AtuilioJ  law  at  Turin,  un<l  iM'citiut  >iti  ii<ir(K-alc  at  the  af;e  of 
ei^htevn.  Aft^rstrugRliiiji;  along  m  h\»  professton  fora  tiinv. 
ho  obtained  otIli.-ial  employment,  und  in  ISl  1  h«  wax  made  aub- 
»titutc  for  the  procurator  of  the  court  at  Vertelli.  S<jmewhat 
later  he  became  the  5t?en>tary  and  librarian  of  the  Prineo  of 
C'arif^nano  (later  Kini;  Charles  Albert).  lie  was  accust-d  of 
liberalism,  hoKTvrr,  jwjd  hail  to  give  ii[>  his  [i.i>t.  Ilr  re- 
moved to  Milan,  but  liwl  to  return  to  Turin  ami  rrsuim'  his 
profession.  In  1818  heonee  more  entered  the  royal  •v-rvtcp, 
an<l  wa.-*  made  underp-uoral-intundout  uf  the  de|i«r1nt<.iit  uf 
Xioe.  Thenco  he  waji  transfern<d  to  Hotibio  (1820),  San 
Kemo  (182^),  and  Anally  became  genoral-intendant  at  Cji^sale 
(1S33)  and  C'oni  (1840).  D.  at  Turin,  Aj>r.  18. 1847.  DurinR 
all  his  life  he  wrote  comedies,  the  curlier  and  be:>t  of  which 
show  that  his  chief  models  vera  Moliera  and  Ooldoni.  From 
the  former  be  derived  hfe  fbodnott  for  Moenl  comjc  types, 
from  the  Utter  his  method  of  dqriotJiig  obMvcter.  Uls 
dftfeot,  however,  wm  *  oeiteia  remoteneM  lund  jreneralitr  of 
rauMit  markedly  in  contnut  with  the  originality  an<i  tt'« 
0omieaot  the  greatest  maatenof  theoomio  art.  His  flr«t 
•oooawAi)  pieoa  WM/iVuiM  jMWn  of  mat  eoatume  (aete<l  in 
Turin.  18W).  This  was  fsllowed  bv  Tl  Progetliata  (1809); 
n  Xuofo  Rieea  (1800);  VOmntt  franeeM  (1910^  J  Liti- 
ganti  (1811);  il  JVIoso/o  etttbe  (1811);  L'Ammaloto  per 
immofinatiom  (1813):  11  BmeftUton  a  FOrfana  (1814); 
XaZmMMiwiMtioM  (1817);  La  iMaii^hiara  {mS) ;  Aha- 
tim  9$tt«  ta  co$lama  ntra(1832):  £o  J'tero  (182^;  La 
Xbvttta  SpMa  (1886) :  if  TmHuOo  Jhm  etc.  After 
the  last  date  his  oomie  stjla  wgan  to  feel  the  seDtJinaiital 
influniceB  of  his  time,  and  anilerkHl  ga>aily.  Between  1616 
and  184:^  there  were  no  iHathaa  twalva  editions  <xt  his  worinik 
Mid  many  of  the  pieces  wem  tramlatad  into  tha  oMef  lan- 
snagea  of  Europe.  The  best  Italian  edition  is  Cottmudie 
giAUerto  Nofa  (9  vo1»..  Tnrin,  1849-48).    A.  R.  Harsh. 

Not'ables:  in  Frjin-f.  [liTson*  iif  ihiMl'  Kirtli  or  '•(iciRl 
distiiieliou,  froiii  wJiuiu  tlu:  jiivjiil'i  rs  of  tin'  As'^i  niMy  of  the 
Notables  were  chosen.  This  body,  w  !u(  li  was  first  i  i  nvened 
by  the  Valois  king  Cliarleji  V.,  owmi  its  yriaui  lo  U)e  desire 
of  the  monarch  to  secure  a  more  serviceable  instrument  of 
despotic  power  than  the  older  States-(b'neral,  which  came 
into  freiquent  collision  with  the  royiil  will.  A-  its  u^cnitx'rs 
were  dejiendenl  upon  the  crown,  wiiii  which  tli.rir  iiiii  rests 
were  often  identical,  they  gcnernlly  consented  to  what  the 
kii3g  prci|Mt<te<l.  The  last  Assembly  of  the  Notables  met  in 
Nov.,  1788.  In  the  previous  year  it  had  accepte«l  in  part 
the  reforniii  proiH)<ujd  bv  the(ioveniineiit,but  now  it  refused 
to  listen  to  tno  uemamf  for  the  double  representation  of  the 
Thir«l  Estate  in  the  States-deneral.  It  opposed  all  innova- 
tions, and  was  dissolved  Dec.  13,  1788. 

Nntaran'thlde  [Mod.  Lnt.,  nnmeil  fnan  \of„nni  fhuii. 

thi-  lypii'rtl  ^entis;  (rr.  ►■a>To»'.  Iia^  k  +  s|.iric,  ihnruj: 

a  rjiiiiily  of  fishes  of  (h>-  order  Optst/iomi .  'I'lir  lM«iy  is 
el. iM|:;iii(l  (but  no!  ii  l-lik.').  and  the  tail  tn|i.  is  strongly 
l)ji<  k«iird  ;  it  in  ooveriHl  with  vpry  small  l  yt  lnnl  -rale»;  the 
laTrrjil  lino  is  conspiciU)us ;  l!ir  ml  is  imiic.  aini  lln-  Mimit 
mor«  or  less  produc«><l :  lh<->  ninuili  is  iufrri.ir.  iln  ol.  ft  miii- 
eratc,  and  the  lower  juw  ijnitc  hiovmIiIc;  thi>  Ns-th  an'  iiii- 
nntp  find  pointful;  tiic  brjkiK  hiul  ii|itTturis  ar.'  ii.  intMill  v '^x- 
tt  U'l'-ii  ;  thi.Tv  (ir.j  al>out  hriinrtiii ,.,ir-ril   ravs :  the 

li'irsdl  fin  is  riiily  repfs-Piitci  I  l>y  ii  tmnil.i.T  iT-'iOint'  simrt 
di-ciiiintctcii  spini's  nlmur  th.-  iiikIiII--  ..f  lln'  liMit^lh;  the 
Biuil  is  hIi iiiLTiiti'il.  anil  iiriufil  wirh  iiiimerou.s  (l^-l.'i;  sptlies 
iti  fri'iit ;  till'  cnuilnl  small  iirni  i r yj li.  ally  at  lea<.t)  connected 
with  tUo  uttttl :  tbu  pt  cloruls  nr.-  iv,.})  developed,  an<l  the 
vi  iitrals  arc  abdominal  and  comi'M-i  .  f  spin  iii-  (2-4)  and 
arlivnliittHl  (7-8)  rays.  Sevenil  s(n-i  i<.-s  are  Itnown  chiefly 
from  I  hi-  i  ii  cniiir  abysses.  Revise«l  by  F.  A.  LuCAS. 

Notary  Pabllc.  or  simply  (as  often  called)  Notary:  a 
public  olTlcer  existing  among  ail  civiliccd  nations,  ami  in- 
vest«Hi  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  and  America  with 
essentially  the  same  functions  and  privileg««  acconltHl  to 
notaries  in  ancient  time — namely,  the  (ireparing  and  atifst- 
ing  of  various  instruments,  the  authenticating  und  certify- 
ing of  examined  copies  of  do<  umeiils,  the  noting  and  pro- 
testing of  bills  of  exchanp',  the  atlministiTing  of  oaths  and 
various  other  authenticating  or  solemnifying  acts.  The 
ni  uiuiT  appointment  of  notaries  varies  in  dilTerent  coun- 
tri<  s.  In  England  they  are  a|)|ioiiitc<l  by  tlie  .Aahbishop  of 
t  uMtt'rtiurv,  acting  as  the  Court  of  Fncultii's;  in  .S  otlaiul 
tboy  are  a^itted  by  the  Lords  of  Session;  in  the  i:>(ates  of 


I  the  U.  S.  they  are  onlinarily  apfi  iinted  by  the  Guvi-niur. 
The  particular  functi ns  Jiml  duih  s  and  the  dignity  at- 
tached to  the  offlce  of  uvUry  vary  in  different  countries; 
thus  ill  F.iiicIhu'I  (where  a  notary  must  have  js^  rsi  ij  a  i  1<  rk- 
shiii)  iuid  umiif  of  the  countries  of  Euroue  luiUrics  ur« 
called  upon  to  draw  up  papers,  such  as  wills,  which  in  the 
U.  S.  would  be  pre|jareil  by  an  attorney  and  simply  acknowl- 
edged or  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  In  Kuuhiiiii  imtari,'* 
have  alwars  exercised  the  right  of  juliiuiii&icriiig  ijaihr.,  but 
in  the  U.  i>.  they  can  administer  oaths  only  when  given  the 
j)ower  .w  to  ilo  by  statute,  which  has  been  uone  by  the  U.  S. 
and  many  of  the  in<lividual  States.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  V.  S.'  a  notary  may  refuse  to  act  if  he  sees  fit,  but  in 
some  countries,  as  France,  he  can  not  refuse  his  services. 

A  notary-  is  a  ministerial  officer,  and  is  liable  to  a  party 
iniured  by  the  negligent  performance  of  any  duty  under- 
taken by  him.  Statutes  also  frequently  declare  his  res|)on- 
sibility  for  misconduct,  both  civil  and  criininal.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  his  conduct  is  governed 
by  that  general  rule  of  law'which  prescribes  that  any  person 
who  enters  unou  an  utidertaking  requiring  ordinary  care 
and  skill  is  liable  to  anr  one  injand  by  tbia  failure  to  e«ei^ 
cise  such  oare  and  skitL  Still  a  notary  is  not  liable  to  his 
emploTsr  if  ht  eoranitsao  tmr  acting  under  his  employer's 
directMD.  Wbfra  »  hill  of  sscfaange  is  given  to  an  agent 
for  collection.  Mid  tin  aamt  employa  •  notary  to  maka  pro- 
test of  it  (see  Bru.  OP  BxcBiMOB),  and  tho  Dotuj  is  ne^i- 
gent  and  thus  discharges  the  drawer  and  ittdonetSi  tbera  is 
much  divergence  of  judicial  upinloo  SB  to  the  IMpecthra  IIbp 
UliUea  of  the  agent  and  notary  to  tha  priDciMl— soma  deci- 
sions holding  that  when  the  tict  Is  strietly  Botarial  (L  «.  whea 
the  bill  is  a  foreigD  one) the  notary aloma  is  liahktotha 
principal,  and  that  wlisn  (be  bill  is  an  inland  bill  he  is  liaUa 
onlytotaa  agsniwho  employed  him;  other  cases  holding 
that  in  rither  oaas  the  remedy  of  the  principal  is  solely 
against  the  notary. 

A  notary  can  not  tnm^er  bis  official  powait  or  anthority 
to  another,  and  therefore  when  called  upon  to  perform  a 
strictly  notarial  act  he  must  in  general  perform  it  person- 
ally:  (>nt  where  there  is  a  settled  ooromercial  u.sage  in  a 
place  where  a  foreign  bill  is  to  b«  protested,  that  protest  may 
be  made  by  a  notary's  clerk,  a  {irotest  so  made  will  be  held 
valid  elsewhere,  since  the  protesting  of  foreign  bills  is  a 
matter  of  mercantile  u.«age  subject  to  local  customs.  In 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  courts  will  generally  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  seal  of  a  notarv ;  but  the  notary's  certifi- 
cate of  a  certain  fact  generally  has  no  more  legal  weight  as 
evidence  than  the  certificate  of  anv  other  person,  except  his 
certificate  that  a  foreign  bill  waa  ifuly  protesl*^!. 

For  fuller  information,  see  Brooke's  ufliM  and  Dractieeof 
n  Xotnry  of  Knijlund  (.Mb  ed.  1860),  sna  the  worin  of  Prof- 
fatt  anil  Kex  on  yolariee.  F.  Stl'rues  AtUV. 

Notation  [from  I.iat.  nota'tio,  deriv.  of  notare,  to  note] : 
in  mathematics,  a  conventional  method  of  ivjpresenting 
iiuaiitilies  and  operations  by  means  of  symbols.  It  explailu 
the  meaiiiiig  of  individual  syml>oU,  IhiUi  of  operation  and 
of  quantity,  and  shows  how  to  cumbiiio  them  so  as  to  ex- 
press in  the  simplest  manner  every  mathematical  opernlioH. 
A  simple  and  Comprehensive  system  of  notation  is  cKM-iitial 
t  n  t  he  progress  of  every  science,  but  in  no  branch  is  acom- 
[  kte  system  motv  necesMry  than  in  mathematics,  and  in  no 
branch  has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of  systems  pro- 
posed. Our  present  svstcni  is  the  result  of  the  labors  ef 
many  men,  living  in  Jiflferent  ages,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, anil  postscssing  different  habits  of  thought ;  from 
these  diverse  sources  a  mathematical  language  has  sprung 
up.  defective  in  many  res|>ei'(i<,  aiul  yet  sufficiently  simple 
and  copious  for  mml  of  the  purjKiM's  of  analysis  and  in- 
vestigation. Each  dejiartnu  nt  of  mathematics  has  its  own 
notation;  in  this  article  will  only  be  considered  the  nota- 
tion of  iritlimetic.  or  the  method  of  writing  numl>ers. 

Til' n  nr.'  at  present  in  general  use  only  two  systems  of 
arithmetical  notation,  the  «omn>oi» system  and  the  itoman ; 
in  addition  to  these  wssluUalso eixplalii  the  method  oftba 
an<  ient  Grt>eks. 

(1)  The  Common  Si/»trm. — This  is  somefitnos  called  the 
.4rfi4ic,  because  the  figures  which  it  pnii>lo>s  were  intro- 
duced into  Eim>iie  by  the  Arabs.  The  following  figures, 
expre«?iiig  values  regularly  ituTeusing  by  one  fnmi  nothing 
to  njlue.  are  used  in  this' .system :  0,  l.'S,  3,  4,  5,  tS.  7,  8.  9. 
The>4'  Hgtircs,  taken  s<.'paratcly.  are  callcil  digit*.  Thp  first 
one.  named  n<tu<jht.  is  also  called  a  cipher  or  iero  ;  ii  "-'  'ir  ils 
for  no  number.  Tiie  remaining  ones  are  called  tignificaiU 
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figures.  All  intefpiU  numbers  «ro  expresited  by  writing  the 
proper  tliuiU  in  a  line.  The  dijfit  on  the  riftht  is  wiiil  to 
!>tanil  in  tVie.^rA<  pla<'e.  the  one  iirweilintf  this  in  the  aemnd 
place,  the  next  preceilinif  in  the  third  place,  and  so  on. 
This  onler  of  arrangcuieut  i«  called  the  scah  of  the  system. 
The  Minio  digit  always  indicatw  the  same  numbtr  frf  unitfi, 
but  the  value  of  the  unit  indicated  dcfiends  on  the  plM«  it 
04Tiipies  in  the  scale.  If  a  dipt  slaiub  in  iJie  fint  pl«ce,  it 
expresses  simple  unit*  or  oufit ;  if  in  tlie  net^ond  plMe,  it  ex- 
presses ttn«',  if  ia  the  thinl  place,  it  exprei*ses  hundrtdx; 
the  value  of  tb«  onit  in  any  place  is  alwavf*  ten  tim««  th»l 
of  the  unit  in  the  next  lower  place.  ThuH  the  combioatioD 
376  stanib  for  3  h utulrnU,  7  tms, aud  6  or  for  th»  num- 
ber three  hundrtd  and  virrnty'tix,  U  we  place  a  point — 
which  w«  call  the  d«ciiual  point— on  the  right  of  tm  fint 
place,  we  maf  continue  the  scale  dowowaid  to  mit  extent : 
ID  this  case  the  digit  on  the  rislit  of  the  point  n  said  to 
stand  in  the  frtt  plaet  of  ^iwum,  the  aaatt  stenda  in  the 
Meond  piaee  ofdeetmala,  and  h>  go.  The  nnit  of  the  Unt 
place  of  decfn>«]«  ia  oiu-tentk;  that  of  the  tooaoA  pImcl 
ont-kim^niih ;  that  of  the  third  piece,  one^AcnMamf/A,  ana 
aoeo.  ThoatlMfiaaibinstioiiliSS  ■taode  tii«8l«i«,S 
dndiJu,  and  C  H^muamdtht,  <ar  for  th«  nunbar  SSS-Amt- 
mindtba.  The  acale  thus  completed  b  called  the  decimal 
aoale ;  it  will  be  noted  that  thia  Male  Is  eoBtinuous  through- 
out; that  In,  hi  pvoeeedtaiie  ttom  right  t«  K-ft  the  unit  of 
Mch  place  b  titiMatMt  ti  the  pnH'eding  place.  It  we 
place  a  cipher  in  each  piece,  we  maj  write  the  decimal 
eealeaa  toHowe: 


rvMaf    PvM  of    fnUlar  Ml<«< 


a 


-  1 


1 


^iJ  111 


•••• 

a. 


ll  Hi 

<l f  111 

is?  ^  as 


ill  111 

0  0  (t  .  0  0  0 


0  0  0 


0  0  0,0  0  0 

F  >r  l  otiv  nipu'-f  «f  reading,  the  scale  is  si;  |''iriii»'(l  into  peri- 
inN,  t'Hi'li  .if  « liii'h  einbrnces  three  places*.  ;iinl  nameil  as 
slinwti  uli'  ive.  Tlif  'I"n"minatious above  tiilli  m-  jirr  'nllnns, 
<jii.'i'lnllii>tis.  (iiinil  ;l  I  h 'iiv.  >tc.,  deriving;  thi'ir  tmiiii'^  fri'ju  the 
l.iirin  nuir.cisils.  If  a  digit  is  writ?«  ii  ui  'hr  piace  o£  any 
(■i[ih(T  in  tli(>  blank  .««-ale  above  j:i •  >  ii.  i;  w  .11  exjiress  a  cor- 
re*i'"Uiliiit'  r'ji!m(M<r  of  Mii'n*  t\l  tiie  name  indi'-Jilfd ;  thus 
the  rutiilfuiutt.in  rj, 4;ir»-27H,H12.  expresso'i  tli<-  iiuiiilicr 
326  mt'li'in*.  sr.'  l!,.,i(s,ni,t\ 4:<.'»  lini«K.  !tnd  27!*  ^A<J^^^'^^./^^.^, 
^Vi  iinU\'j<\ihs.  It  Hill  iM-  ,  ti-iTV'-l  '.hnt  the  unit  i.f  v.-n  h 
pla«''-  IS  ^omy  [■i'vvfr  of  lU:  tliii>  tli.'  uirit  <»f  the  lir-t 
i>l<J".  iirl:  tliMt  of  the  st-i  -mi  I'lm  o  i-  10'.  or  l(i ;  ilint  iif 
the  third  place  is  10',  or  lUU.  jju<l  -  ■  "H.  In  like  inanner 
the  unit  of  the  first  divimal  place  is  H>  "r  ;  that  of  the 
second  place  of  decimals  is  lU-',  or  jin  ;  liuil  of  the  tliird 

Glace  is  I'l  •,  <■!■  ■hi'.'itj.  «"<I  I'     from  tlii*  law  of  ro- 

Ition  tiiiit  w,'  iiMirse  the  wnlf  a  drrimat  M'ale;  for  like  rea- 
s'Jii  He  I  Jill  rli;-.  s\ -.1.111  if  Ki  iiraling  nuuiber^  the  decimal 
.<i'j.^ti  HI.  Ill  liic  s)i.ti.'ia  jtis!  i-xplnintil  the  units  earres|>ond- 
iiit;  to  the  ditfercnt  places  arc  in  geometriciil  pr»>gression, 
tli<-  A.).e  or  riulix  of  which  is  10.  Similar  M:ales  might  lie 
<'  LMiiR'ted  having  any  other  number  B8  a  radot  butioeh 
scales  are  not  in  common  use. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  ir.  t1io  -ise  of  tlie  tcnns 
billions,  trillions,  etc.  In  the  Fn-nch  >s>U  iii,  which  i«  gen- 
erally used  in  the  U.  S.,  eacli  1  :  l.  -t-  dciioniinal  iniis  i>  l.(MK) 
times  the  pr«'ceding  one ;  btu  lu  Uie  Knglisli  system  it  is 
l,000,(MiO  times,  the  lnUion  being  a  million  millii>ns. 

(2)  The  Mmiiiin  Jfrfliti'l. — In  fbp  Komuii  melliiMi  of  nuta- 
tion sevt  Ti  ..1]  11.41  letters  iu-  ii-i  1.  Tbose  leltm  and  the 

valutw  ihty  vxj'icss  are  showa  ifcit(W  : 

L'fl-rs.  I.,  v.,  X.,  T-..  <'.,    P..  M. 
Vtilutg,  1,    5,    10,  .jo,  100.  .')<I0,  1000. 

Any  other  number  is  pxj)re>S''.l  by  n  coniliination  of  these 
IcMrrs  on  the  general  princiole  thut  such  a  ci<ml)inrtlion 
represents  the  sum  i-f  I'le  values  of  its  curistitueiit  letters, 
these  being  arruiiL'.  ;  iV  mh  lefv  to  right  in  order  of  value, 
and  the  use  ol  Ihv  Nnim  kttvr  five  timva  ut  more  being 


■  avoided  by  using  letters  of  greater  value;  uui  vtlu-ii,.  in  ao- 
!  cordaiice  with  the  above,  the  same  letter  would  <wcur  f"  ir 
times,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  sub-priucifile  that  when- 
ever a  letter  precedes  one  of  greater  raluc  the  value  of  the 
two  i»  that  of  their  difference  insteml  of  their  sum.  Thus 
III.  dem.tes  8;  VI,,  0  ;  L.\..  60;  X(  XIV.,  14;  and 

MI)('t'LXX\"I.,  1770.  This  svstem  u  usc-i  only  for  dates, 
he«<lings  of  cha(>ters,  ami  the  fike. 

(8|  The  OretKin  Mrthod. — In  representing  numbers  the 
ancient  Gn-eks  us»>d  either  (1)  the  initial  letter  of  the 
won!  denotitig  the  number — e.g.  n  (IVnic)  5.  A  (Deka)  10. 
etc.;  or  (2)  they  used  letters  of  their  alphal>cl,  to  which 
they  addeii  the  three  obsolete  characiers  r ,  * ',  and  Thus 
the  consecutive  numbers  fri.m  1  to  y  were  represented  by 
the  chararters  a",  ,  7  ,  8,  «  ,  £- ,  i ,  ij',  and  9 — timpie  utnfs; 
the  tens  from  1  ten  to  9  tens,  or  the  numbers  from  10  to 
90,  were  npresenl**!  hj  the  characters  T,  m  \  K,  n,  r .  ( ,  o  .w , 
and  v'— /e««;  and  the  hundreds  up  to  nine  hundre«l  were 
tvpresentod  bj  the  ctumcters  p  ,  9 ,  t  ,  v ,  « ,  x .  f .  snd 
i'j — hunind«.  Thousands  were  exprrssed  by  a  sulwripl 
dash ;  thm  the  number  8,000  wa.s  written  -y.  '  The  letter  % 
written  below  any  symbol  increas<s]  its  value  ten  tboanad 
limes;  thaae oonvenliotial  principles  enabled  tbem  towrile 
any  namhcr  up  to  1.000,oo0.0ix».  The  following  eiamplea 
show  how  nnmbers  were  expn>«»d  in  this  system : 

?'  S',  nine  tkmumnd  nint  h*tidr»i  and  'un*. 
,<  T  « /i',  /our  thiiutand  three Kmt^ni mud  tvjh\y  Ui'j. 
,f  «'.  thrtt  Ikotimtml  nnd  'MM. 

otherdevice,s  for  expressing  numbers  were  conceived  by  Ar- 

cliimeile.s  Apollonius,  and  others, but  the  entire  firstem  was. 
like  th.tr  i  f  the  Romans,  extremely  unwieldy  and  ill  fitted 

to  pi  ,  '     i'  '  '  :  I  put  lit  ions.  K."vis..<!  l.y  N"l:«roJIB. 

Notntloii  1111  tiiusio:  the  m.idc  nr  systiin  whi.h  mu- 
sical thoughts  are  repre^eiiti  <1  in  wTi;:i.c.  iiu  l  .iiin.-  ul.  tt - 
signs,  characters,  flt'iii'-s,  ninl  Hil  strarv  marJi.-s  iit  r.  ~s..ir.- 
ti.  render  sic  li  tli.sncl  t-  intf-lliirible.  The  system  ii<i*  ;t. 
use  is  mainly  a  product  of  the  la-st  three  or  four  oenturie*, 
and  111  ;iU  >'ivilized  nations  musical  .symbols  are  the  same. 
In  ancivi.i  times  the  r«Tf>rd!ne  of  musical  iileas  was  a  8ubje<-t 
of  perpli'xi'.y  tiiii.i  rtintit y,  Tur.tin.  s  fr.ii:!  one  min<i 
to  anotli.  r  n  i  -.-ur  idrn  ni.  n  ly  of  Ilir  pneli  aisd  ihe  duration 
of  s.  vi  Tiil  Imii.  -  i.r  s.'-.iiiils.  thoimli  comprising  only  a  very 
liniiti  l  sin  s,  ri  .juin  il  uf  ri.urst!  certain  signs  or  symlxjls 
«liii  ii  -Ih-ii'..'.  -^.'-s  h  lUed  meaning.  The  earliest  signs 
udo[iie<i  for  litis  j<iii  j«)>e  ixvtn  to  have  hoen  the  letters  of 
the  alphalK't,  which  were  sometimes  placed  erect,  sometimes 
invert e«l,  mutilated,  commingled,  or  cast  into  rarious  fanci- 
ful f<.nii^.  s(.  Hint  1  y  degrees  more  than  100  of  such  char- 
acii  i-.>  ciijuc  ui:.f  iis<>.  After  this  greater  simplicity  was  se- 
curwl  by  the  um'  of  onlv  a  few  Ruman  letters,  the  lower  oc- 
tave lieing  repre»eiite<f  by  capitals,  the  second  ix-tave  hr 
siiihH  If  tteni.  and  ilie  ilnni  by  small  letters  doubled,  li 
Milf.s  the  letter  sysiem  another  mode  of  repri-senling  nat- 
sical  sounds  i-nme  into  use.  the  leading  feature  of  which  was 
n  single  straight  lino,  the  various  sounds  being  imJicatcd 
.  liii  tlv  by  dots,  I'ithcr  on  the  line  or  more  r  i,^-^  distant 
fr.iiii  it.  "An  illustration  of  this  is  uiven  at  «  m  lii-  fullow- 
111.'  I'x.imti:.-.  tnk.-ii  fr.mi  a  ».>rk  l.v  I'luiri-  M«i-lnii.  -xjii  -t>. 
uitcrprcttttion  la  blai-k  notes  at  6  and  in  mudeiu  u«.t.e»  at  e: 


e — :  i 


\%  late  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  nmnber- 
|,-s«  cr<N  >keil  marks,  loops,  curves,  h»M)ks.  wavy  lines,  and 
other  si'.:ns,  besides  the  dots,  Were  used  with  the  single 
straight  line,  forming  II -'.  -ti  m  not  easy  to  l>e  inter|)re(«d 
even  by  the  most  skillful  uf  mo<lem  musicians.  The  intrO' 
diK  tioti  of  several  lines  with  tlieir  s|i«ces,  and  note*  ot  fixed 
form  and  duration,  was  the  next  im|iortaut  step.  The  l&MJ 
were  at  first  onlv  four  in  number,  though  we  sometimea  DIM 
the  staves  tx-loiiging  to  two  or  three  voices  (with  their 
pro|H  r  clefs)  so  cn^wded  together  a-s  to  lo»>k  like  one  stars 
of  eii;lit  or  twelve  lines.  The  ancient  notes  lielonging  to 
the  fonr-line  slave  are  des<'ribed  in  the  article  LaiOB  ^1^^' 
To  inditttle  the  pilch  of  llie  notes  two  clefs  were  umd— 
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I  to  mark  the  place  ot  midiUc  C,  and  the  other  that  of  j 
the  F  below.   These  clefs  were  not  permanently  flxe<l.  Imt  ; 
were  placed  on  such  a  line  aa  would  serve  ni<i«t  conveniently  < 
tokei'p  the  notes  within  the  bounds  of  the  stave  un<l  the  j 
spaces  above  mitl  below.   Tlie  stave  now  in  universal  u«« 
consists  ot  five  linee,  and  to  each  >tavc  i«  preflxinl  a  clef  to  ' 
designate,  as  from  a  start ing-jMiiiit.  the  various  degrees  of 
acutcnes»  or  gravity  of  the  notes  employed.    Of  these  clef'i 
that  of  F  for  the  bass  and  that  of  O  for  the  upjier  parts  arc 
of  most  frequent  us4>  in  nuMU-rn  music,  the  V  clef  lieing  re- 
served for  certain  orchi  -tml  [lurts,  and  also  cKx-asionally 
use<l  for  the  tenor  an<l  ulto  in  i-hiirch  music.    The  round- 
headed  form  of  notes  is  now  exclusively  used,  the  old  s<|UBre 
breve  seldom  spin-aring  except  in  the  music  of  the  chun-h. 
The  semibrt'vc  is  now  taken      the  standard  of  unity  or  the  ■ 
note  of  longest  duration,  loit  ilie  extent  of  that  liiiration  i^  j 
determined  by  the  will  ut  the  >  <>m|>os<'r  or  performrr.    Tlic  > 
actual  speed  of  a  piece  of  mu.sic  is  imlicateil  by  ri'iruliitn c 
terms  or  signs  at  tne  l>eginniiig.  or  is  left  to  the  ili^'ri-tion 
of  the  performer;  but  in  nil  cases  tlie  tune  giveu  to  the 
ficmibreve  detennioes  the  time  of  eiuh  minim,  crotchet, 
quaver,  etc.,  be<'BUM'  ihi  se  notes  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  ( 
of  i,  i.     i',r.  etc.    intervals  ni  silence  also,  corre-iiiMiiding 
in  durntion  with  tlie  several  kinds  of  ncte^.  are  iinlii  al>  ,i  l.y 
charai  ters  r  ailed  rn(fi<.    To  meet  the  want  of  iKites  hearing 
other  riiti'is  i.i  the  s<-mibreve,  as  j,  }.        ete,,  the  simjile 
priH'ess  of  adding  a  dot  to  n  note  was  adopted,  whereliy  its 
duration  U'eame  onedmlf  longer — a  dotted  minim,  f<jr  in- 
stance, Ix-iiig  3  of  a  semilireve,  a  cloHcd  erotehet  J,  efe.  '{"lie 
dot  i>  <<imetinies  douliled  ;  in  this  case  the  time  ex|>res-<  d 
by  the  first  dot  is  increased  niu>-hnlf.   These  dots  are  ei|Ually 
B|ijiliealile  to  the  rests.    The  ii-e  nf  liars  was  not  genend 
till  a'lhiiit  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  retilnry.  anil  to  the 
same  |ierie<i  i-;  u>  If  referred  the  ;,'rim|iini.'  "f  ijiiave.'---,  senii- 
<|iiavers.  ete..  I'v  ties  i.r  ligtiliires  eotiiieet itig  their  stems. 
Under  the  head  cf  ni '!al  ii  m  ari>  also  comprised  the  numer- 
oM<  sij;iis  of  e\| iressii ■II.  ein|'ha-is.  lnudness  and  softness,  n»- 
tardation  and  aei  i  lerjit ion  i>f  <[ieed,  variou-'  kinds  uf  orna- 
ment, and  all  tht)  luarks  belongini;  to  the  prnviiice  of  har- 
moo7.  SeeOrovels Dictionary  »/  Mno,-  ami  .^/u.^ir^nna. 

Hcvised  Ijy  1»liilev  Ui  lk. 

\ot<'  [from  O.  Fr.  vote  <  Ijat.  tw'la,  mark,  sign,  note;  cf. 
nos  cere,  tio  lit m,  know,  rec-ogtiize] :  in  mucic.  the  character 
by  which  a  tone  is  rcconled  and  repre-senled  to  the  eye. 
(See  NoTATio.v.)  In  »  less  Hcciinite  sense,  the  term  "note" 
is  ofteu  u.sed  for  the  sound  of  which  it  is  the  representative, 
as  when  we  say  a  higli  note  or  a  low  note,  meaning  a  high 
or  low  sound.  Though  not  strictly  correct,  this  usage  of  the 
wonl  is  oommon  ereo  io  wiantiflo  worin  end  in  ordiasry 
converse. 

Leadin'o  Xotb.— The  leading  note  is  the  seventh  degree 
of  the  major  scale,  or  the  semitone  next  below  the  oc- 
tave. In  the  scale  of  C  the  leading  note  will  thtis  be  B; 
in  that  of  B^,  it  will  be  A,  and  so  in  the  otiier  keys.  In 
nuijor  keys  with  sharps  the  Inst  sharp  of  the  signature  is 
always  on  the  leading  note.  From  a  certain  natural  tend'- 
enej  to  raolve  itself  upwanl  into  the  oetave,  the  major 
sevwntli  of  the  scale  is  said  to  lead  the  ear  in  that  direction, 
or  cause  it  to  expect  that  the  next  progre«ision  wiH  be  to  the 
octave,  and  hence  its  name  of  leading  note.  In  minor  scales 
the  seventh  in  its  natural  form  is  not  properhr*  leading 
note,  being  a  minor  seventh  above  the  tonic  It  is  thus  a 
whole  tone  below  the  octave,  and  does  not  possess  any  specfad 
upward  or  leading  tendenejr.  This  defect,  however.  Is  re- 
moved bf  the  use  of  «n  aoeidmtsl  shwrpt  which  brings  the 
seventh  into  the  sme  cdatiaa  to  the  octave  as  in  the  ma- 
jor nodok  and  nudras  it  equally  ehjinwtcristta  The  load- 
ing note  IS  considend  as  the  most  senri.tive  intarval  of  the 
■eSe,  because  it  oiMtes  in  the  mind  of  the  heuer  npecni- 
iar  longing  or  deslie  for  on  asoent  Into  the  oetovo  above, 
trtiieh  It  unady  seems  almost  to  touch.  Instances  of  this 
an  given  at  a,  b,  and  e  in  Ex.  1,  and  these  may  be  com- 
nana  with  the  troe  pKumsrion  as  nprcoenied  in  each  oasa 
^th«  black  dots: 


E.t. 


J  J  J 


Exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  however,  occur  in  go«id  com- 
pooitions  when  special  effects  are  to  be  produced,  or  in  flow- 
ing melodies  where  the  leading  note  is  not  prominent  at 
»uch,  or  when  by  an  upward  spring  the  leading  note  in  its 
resolution  passes  over  the  octave  and  takes  the  Uiinl  or  filth 
above.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  ssen  in  Ek.  2  imder 
the  asterisks : 


The  leading  note,  as  thinl  in  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on 
the  dominant,  is  subject  also  to  the  rules  relating  to  the 
resolution  of  s«-venths ;  but  in  this  case  the  rule  of  tlic  lead- 
ing note  as  such,  and  that  affecting  it  as  third  in  the  chord 
of  the  seventh,  an  ooinddset  In  requiring  that  the  pro- 
gression should  be  one  semitone  upward — L  e.  into  the  tonic 

Bevissd  by  Dcnucr  Buck. 

Nothnagel,  Hnwaair,  Hoftath:  nhy^kdogfst  and  nen* 
miogist ;  b.  in  Alt  IdetsHtoeiicke,  wnndtnbaig.  Sept  96, 
1841 :  was  edncated  In  Benin ;  was  ptivat  docent  in  Berlin 
and  Brailani  beoame  Profhasor  of  Medicine  In  Pi«iU>rg 
(Rttd.-n)  bi  tm.  In  Jena  in  1874.  in  Vienna  in  im  Hw 
nrinei|ial  woifcs  are  Topiaehe  Diagnoatik  der  &Mrnknmk 
hritrii  (Berlin):  .tlrxiMtmt/fatfeAre  (seven  ediUonsi  Bolin); 
ntitrdge  tur  Phynoloffit  ttnd  JPathohffi*  duDamut  (in 
Z-  ifKfAn'ff  far  khn.  JHeaiein);  BearieitungtintthurX'tfii- 
fel  der  (fehimkrankktitm  (in  Ziemsssn's  FatMofie  tmd 
ThampU);  also  a  hu;ge  number  of  apeelal  rsesawhsa  on 
mediml  and  physiological  topics.  J.  H.  Bau>wih. 

Notice  I  Fr.lM^I«e,from  Lrt.»Wfl/lrt, knowledge.  ae<in,iin1- 

unee.  a  Heuig  known,  deriv. of  nosMr*-,  nn/us,  knowj:  a  li  ual 
I'-rni  useil  \vi!h  \aryin<r  significations.  At  times  it  is  syn- 
onyniiMis  with  knowledp-,  as  when  a  court  is  said  to  take 
"juilii'ial  notice"  of  matters  of  general  knowledge.  i.S^ 
Kvir)EscE.)  .Vgain.  it  designates  tlie  act,  means,  or  instni- 
metu  liy  vshicli  information  is  conveyed,  e.  g.  notice  to  quit 
(see  l,ANni.iiRi>  ASi)  Tkna.vt),  notice  of  dishonor  (see  Bill 
of  F^xrllANi.Ki.  iiotiei'  iif  accejitanre  of  proftosats  (see  C'ox- 
TRACT,  As-iciNME.\T.  ( i u A R A .VTV >,  notice  in  legal  proceedings 
(see  pRoi  EUUKEi.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  tec-hnical  term 
to  denote  information  concerning  a  faet.  whii  h  "  is  regarded 
as  e<piiralent  in  its  legal  effect  to  full  knowIe<li;e  of  the 
fact,  and  to  which  the  law  attributes  the  sjune  coiiseipiences 
H»  would  l>e  imputed  to  knowledge."  To  illustrate :  If  a 
perstm  buys  anil  receives  proj>i>rty  on  credit  by  false  rej)r©- 
sentatinns  con<-erning  his  flnancial  ability,  the  vendor  u{)on 
discovering  the  fraud  may  rescind  the  sale  and  retake  the 
propertv  from  the  vendee,  or  from  any  purchaser  from  the 
vendee  naving  knowledge  of  the  ftand.  This  right  is  equal- 
ly available  against  a  second  purchaser,  who  had  notice  mere* 
ly  ot  the  fraud  and  not  knowledf^. 

Aetnal  and  Conidruetive  Aofiee.— While  technical  notice 
is  divided  commonly  into  actual  and  constructive,  both 
text  writers  and  judges  differ  in  their  definitions  of  these 
terras.  It  is  agreed  that  actual  notice  is  pro|H>rlT  applied 
to  authentic  information  oonoeming  a  fact  which  is  direct- 
Iv  communicated  to  the  party  to  be  charged  by  notice.  It 
a'lso  applies  where  a  {lerson  has  the  means  of  knowledge  to 
which  he  dishonestly  shuts  his  eves.  Beyond  this  all  U  de- 
batable ground.  It  is  believed,  tiowsvsr,  that  the  weight  of 
authority  su|>{H>rts  tlie  following  viann:  Kotice  oonceriiing 
a  fact  ts'to  be  deemed  actual  when  It  oonsists  of  informai- 
tion  that  would  put  a  orudoit  man  upon  iaquirv,  whidh  if 
followed  up  would  rssult  in  acqnainting  him  with  the  fhet, 
provided  tnat  the  eirouinstaneee  aothoriM  the  flndhig,  with- 
out the  aid  of  anv  legal  ppssumptfao,  that  th*  fiMll»  or  some 
aspect  of  it,  was  Drought  home  to  tlw  oonaetonsnasi  of  the 
party.  The  following  is  an  example!  A  person  who  was 
negotiating  for  the  punhass  of  certain  lands  with  the  one 
who  held  the  record  title  was  tdd  by  their  prior  owner,  who 
was  stOl  in  poaseeslon,  that  the  latter  had  a  daim  on  them, 
and  that  the  former  bad  better  let  them  alone  or  he  would 
get  himself  into  trouble.  He  nevertheless  concluded  the 
purdiaee  without  making  nny  ii!'|uiries  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  ebdm.  Bad  ne  iu<|iuii-<l  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  par^  in  poaeession  waa  a  mortgagor  of  the  prem* 
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iif*.  It  was  helfl  to  h*>  a  riunstion  for  the  jury  whether  the 
j,utvliii-..:r  liaii  iii  'unl  n  tu^e  <if  the  tnortipitfor's  interest. 
(Jiiuikhdru  vs.  ./r„u.i,  4-i  U  i<.4iW;  hut  iMinb  VS.  Pitret, 
113  Miiss.  72.)  If  in  thr  alii'V./  r;i>c  til.-  phly  iiifi irinut i^ii  ar- 
quirt-il  l>y  llii'  [iiir.:  luiM  T  1  ■•ii'.i.'riiuij}  llxv  lunuer  owner's  in- 
t.Tist  in  I  111'  liiinl  hml  tii  i  ti  that  lie  was  still  in  possessioti  i>f 
it.  wo  sliD-jlil  liHVc  had  ul  most  an  example  of  cfinM nin i\ i' 
n  'tiic.  'riid  liiw  casts  upon  hitn  who  |»un  h.'iMS  ].r'i|iiTty 
frntn  niii'  uiii  ill  [io*tosi»ion  the  duty  of  iti(|iiiriii.:  m!>  to  ihi- 
j„,ssi  s>.:.r's  iiitiTi  >t,  and  if  hi-  fail-  u,  liuit  ilnty  it 

clwrxes  Jiiin  with  notice  of  all  ihf  furl'-  liiat  n'a.s..tuilil.'  in- 
quiry woulil  have  dist-ovi  r.  ii.  'rJic  inf.  n  ni  i'  "f  hmUi  c,  hi>w. 
ever,  in  this  case  is  not  one  uf  fiut,  but  r«!»ull>  fi'im  u  jire- 
sumjjtinii  of  law.  That  presumption  mar  tx^  ri  l'iittL-d.  Fh-- 
purclia,MT  luay  show  that  he  ma<le  due  inquiry  ftnd  yet 
Iutle<l  to  discover  any  dofeot  in  In-  vemlor's  title. 

In  many  aitfe*  wmstruetivt-  iH.u<-e  '\*  »lj*<>lute.  or,  ts  in 
often  (will,  the  Ifjta!  jir-  ^  imption  that  the  jwrty  chargeable 
■with  notice  ha«  afi.juiml  itiformHtiou  conceniin);  thu  fact  in 
queKtion  is  conclusive,  lie  will  not  \w  allowol  to  dispute  it. 
This  kind  of  constructive  notice  i.t  frwmcntly  the  creature 
of  statute.  Under  rtvon|ln«  a<-tH  (m-e  KijfOBU  or  (.'osvkt- 
AScts)  a  duly  f  xc<"Utf<l  and  registert-d  di'«.-<l  is  absolute  no- 
tice to  !iiib«<.N|uenl  purchasers  and  iiU!onibraiK'er<)  not  only 
of  ita  existence,  but  of  all  intensBts  in  the  pr«i|H'rty  thereby 
conveyed.  Constructive  notice  ha«  a  proniittent  place  in 
the  law  of  negotiable  |)aper.  A  purchaser  of  <tuch  |>a|M'r  is 
conclusively  taken  to  have  reaa  It,  Mnd  then>fore  is  never 
allowed  to  dispute  that  he  had  notice  of  anything  apparvnt 
on  its  face,  a:s,  for  example.  «  restrictive  'indoneutent  or 
notarial  marks  of  diebonor  for  non-«cceptaace.  If  he  ae- 
qnire.<«  it  after  mattuitf  ll*  ii  alfo  cbuBied  mbsolntsly  with 
notice  of  all  equitiei  STvilaUe  against  his  tnnaferrer.  So 
ft  porolunr  «t  imI  eitate  ii  eondn^veif  dMtnfld  to  have 
VNd  tfftxj  inttninMiit  vUoh  fenm  ft  pMt  «f  bia  eluiin  iA 
tida  moA  to  bo  notified  of  vrwj  InterMt  the»in  refemd  to. 
Thift  dootrine  is  OMomrf  to  tno  seeurit?  of  titles. 

WlMuerer  notice  of  ft  fnet  k  eataUiiM.  wbetlier  hy  di- 
not  midenoe,  by  fto  infemm  of  fact,  or  bf  an  jnCmnee  of 
lftv«  its  logftl  coiiaeqiMnces  to  the  one  eliari|ieab1fl  with  it  are 
the  Mine  ae  tlioae  chat  would  flow  from  Eia  knowledge  of 
tbe  fart. 

WM  GuutOutu  JToMto.— Thb  la  often  determined  br 
atatnte^  as  in  the  cam  of  the-recording  act«^  or  an  eqoat- 
Ir  positive  rule  of  unwritten  law,  as  in  the  oaaa  of  oc^itia* 
Ide  pvptt*  Wbera  no  such  rule  exists,  it  is  a  ouestion  of 
fact  in  saeb  ease  whether  the  evidence  shows  (l)  that  tbe 
party  to  be  chartred  with  notice  nt'i-ivcd  inforniHtion  of  a 
character  that  tiiibjccteil  him  to  the  dutv  to  inquire  further, 
and  (2)  that  such  further  inquiry  would  have  rc^ulttnl  in 
knowledge  of  the  requisite  tmik.  A  mere  rumor  or  a  vnj^ic 
rejiort,  or  a  general  statement  by  one  having  no  intercH  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  transaction,  will  not  ininos^j  on  one 
the  duty  of  inquiry.  Such  information  ordinarilj  funii:<hes 
no  clew  to  the  trutlL  "To  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  Into  the 
foundations  of  mers  ronon  would  in  most  cn.M>^  be  a  vain 
and  impractioabla  punvtt.*'  If  the  information,  though 
given  by  a  stranger  to  the  transaction,  is  definite  and  a|»- 
pareatly  credible,  and  e^[)eciaIlT  if  it  nfeia  to  an  authen- 
tic sounie  of  knowledge,  it  will  impose  u|>on  the  recipient 
the  duty  of  further  in'juiry.  Acts  raav  constitute  notice. 
One  who  fences  and  cultivates  a  piece  of  land  thereby  gives 
notice  that  he  claims  an  interest  therein.  Vi^ilile  structures 
may  give  notice.  The  puidiaaer  of  a  house  showing  four- 
teen chimney  tofid  and  but  twelve  flues  is  notiflni  of  an 
casement  in  two  cliimneys  on  the  ixtrt  of  the  adjoining 
house.  See  Wade  on  the  Law  of  Sol  ice;  l'omerr)y's  Kqui- 
tjf  Junsprudence,  ch,  ii.,  §  5,  Fbaxcis  M.  B(;kdick. 

Notidan'Idn  [Mod.  Lat..  ti.itnr.l  from  ynHdnnuK  the 
typical  genus;  (ir.  rirrov,  i-in  k  *  iiarrfj,  <i(;htly,  comclvj: 
a  fiiriitiv  of  st'liM'hians  of  the  ordt-r  Si/uitti  or  .sharks,  tli.s- 
ti:i^-';i>l  fp>m  uU  olliors  by  the  iiuTiii-MMl  number  of 
brHiK-fiial  ajjcrlures.  In  the  fonn  of  the  UhIv  they  rot-m- 
blc  the  typical  sharks.  The  skiti  is  shagn^en-like  ;  tlie  head 
dcj>ri'5S4'd,  oval,  with  the  snout  protuljcrant ;  the  eye  has  no 
nictitunt  mombr»n.';  the  nostrils  are  inferior  and  distant 
from  the  mouth;  the  tnuuth  has  a  cr>'sci'nt-Iike  cleft;  the 
teeth  arc  very  unlike  in  the  opposite  jaw<t,  11iost>  in  tlie  up- 
per jaw  b.niin  brt>«d  and  aniieii  with  several  cusps,  one  of 
which  exten<l9  beynnd  the  others,  but  in  the  lower  inw  are 
six  {M>etiii«t>-d  ti-etli  on  each  side  forward  and  sevonil  siniill- 
er  posterior  ones  ;  the  lirniichinl  apertures  are  six  or  s<-ven 
in  numlMr;  smali  spiracles  are  jwrtutent  on  each  aide  of 


the  neck  ;  the  dor&nl  fin  is  suiglc  ami  inserted  far  ba<'kward 
behind  the  ventrals;  the  anal  is  well  developed  and  Liehind 
the  dorsal :  the  pectorals  have  an  anterior  «lgc  straight 
fi  'in  (hi  lutse;  the  ventraU  normal.  The  family  is  distin- 
^|||-hni,  lu  addition  to  these  [leculiarities,  bv  a  number  of 
"'hers,  and  is  composed  of  two  genera,  ihxancku*  and 
Jl'  fiianchut,  represented  in  most  warm  seas.       T.  Gitx. 

Notion:  a  ri:.iii-i-|il  ur  pi-iii.-rxl  idi-ji.  Ti;--  wdil  i<  u>.-.i 
niuiiily  (n  log;e,  aini  i>  generally  nwid''  t'l  im  lmle  itie  name 
u'lven'to  the  class  of  tilij.  i  rs  to  whicii  a  i  i  iu-i  pt  or  idea  baa 
riferencti.  Thus  '■hoiH',"  considen-il  us  n  •concept"  or 
"  niea."  is  the  mental  state  <ir  imit  r  ?mjin;ii^^  of  tlie  thinker, 
wlnl»  "notion"  includes  the  name  horse  by  which  this 
■'<  .i:<r|ir"  or  "idea"  is csprsased in  fcCerence  to  the  ob- 
ject, (if  ttjDiij^ht.  J.  M.  H. 

>o'fo:  town  of  Sicily;  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Syracuse  (see 
map  of  Italy,  rcf.  10-G).  It  stands  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  sea  and'commands  a  charming  valley.  The  old  town 
(NePtmn  <.r  Netum),  built  about  ^50  B.  c,  on  the  ruins  of 
one  rUil  lu  ire  ancient,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  earthquake 
in  I0i>3.  Tlie  modem  town  was  founded  in  1706.  Iteaniei 
on  trade  In  grain,  wlnc^  dl,  and  fknita.  Fop.  IS^MM. 

No'toehord.  or  Chorda  DorBalis  [itolochord  h  from 
Gr.  twriw,  hm-k  +  x<^>  eorrl ;  chor  da  dorm' lit  is  Mod.  Lat^ 
from  l>at.  eWdo,  cord  -f  ctoraa'/tis,  pertaining  to  tbe  back* 
dcri  V.  of  dor'simi,  baok] :  a  rod  of  tusue  of  cartilaginous  or 
softer  nature  which  cecurs  in  Tertebratea.  Tunicatoa,  awl 
some  other  forms  bstvan  tbe  alimentary  traot  and  tha  nan^ 
ous  systosn.  In  tha  aaify  stagas  of  tlis  ombnio  Hbm  noU^ 
chord  arisea  from  the  doinl  waUot  i]Md%sslfve<aiMlaiid 
becomes  cut  off  from  it  to  take  its  permanent  positiflll.  In 
some  forms  (Amphioxua)  it  persista  throughout  life  ftft  the 
s<  l.^  skr?letal  atntoture,  and  eitandt  tlmn  one  end  of  the 
)» 4y  to  tJie  other.  In  tha  BmnoraiosTA  (9.  r.)  it  ooenta 
onlv  at  the  anterior  end. and  in  tbe  TmicaTa  to. «.)  it  ia 
de  velopcd  only  iu  tho  tftll  of  the  tftrvMb  In  tkc  Vcrtebmtca 


it  never  quite  rsaohtt  tba  tatsilor  sndt  awl  to  aiMt  ft 
ally  undMgocs  novsor  lcasconpletads«n««tion.  Arotrad 
it  is  a  sbsota  of  oonnsctiva  tissna,  tba  nofccbordftl  shcfttb,  and 
from  tbidECDuiga  and  osaiiloatianB  in  this  tba  bcdicsol  the 
vert^im  an  mwloped,  and  with  thair  gnwtb  tha  noto* 
choid  looBs  ito  supportive  value  and  beoomea  mcva  or  less 
oomplstely  obUtemiod.  In  adult  man  the  oniy  temnaot  cf 
it  is  tbe  so-called  "  nnclMia  of  tba  intanwtebal  disk."*  To 
the  natuniHM,  one  of  tba  most  Intanstiog  fcatuics  eon- 
neeted  with  the  notochoid  li  that  St,  ftskdetftl  stmctare,  is 
derived  frou  tfac  ftlimantaiy  tract,  and  banco  is  antodennal 
in  origin.  Sec  EiiBaTOUMT.  J.  S.  KnrasLBT. 

Notoptcr'idK  [Mod.  I.nt  .  liaini  d  frntn  .V..ff»;j  '.  r/(.t.  the 
tyiiiia.  jitiiits;  (Jr.  piirov,  li!i\  k  +  wT<pd*',  liiij:  a  fii.utily  of 
tehsN'cphalous  fishes  of  tl.c  -iib-onler  I'hyiioMomi,  dLstin- 
guished  by  many  |»ecn1iiir  i  liaracters.  The  family  is  com- 
[I'K.  l  if  fn-*h-wat.  r  tl^h<'s.  attaining  considerable  ais^  and 
ptuuhur  iij  lilt;  fi  Lsli.  wuiufs  of  India  aud  Africa. 

Notornis:  See  the  Api>endix. 

Xotoryrtes-  St<'  thr-  A [iiieiiilix. 

Nototheiti'iilii-  [M  id,  I,)*t.,  ni»!iie»l  from  NoMhr'nia.  the 
typical  ^■■•iius;  fri  ni  lir.  *ii6ro8*v,  from  the  south;  rrfrst. 
South  +  Iiuiuj  :  u  fuiiiily  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  of  the 
sub-order  Aeanihupteri,  retiresenting  in  the  -ii'mheni  seas  to 
some  extent  the  cotlftshee  of  the  northern.  The  greatest  num- 
b«>r  belongtothe  typical  genus  (.Vo/o/A«n»rt),  au>l  nte  of  them 
are  alinndant  onthe  southeo«i.sts  of  South  .Anuriia  and  coa- 
ligi;('ii'-  i^hind.-.,  as  wi  ll  ii>  KeririieUii's  lj*nii.  .\ list rallii,  ctft 

>'otr«!i  Dame,  Luiverhity  of;  ^  the  Appendix. 

Nott,  Kliphai.ft,  D.  D..  LL.  D.:  edticator;  b.  at  .\shford, 
Conn.,  .lune  25,1772);  graduated  at  llrown  University  1T05; 
WHS  licensed  to  preach  in  that  year  and  settii'd  at  Cherry 
!  Valley,  X.  y.,  uniting  the  dii'ii  «""f  pristor  of  a  l*r»^»byteri»n 
church  with  thos»i  of  principal  rf  an  a. udemy;  was  |>a.slor 
of  a  church  at  .\lb»ny  1T5W-1H04,  acquiring'celebrity  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  ejipwially  by  tt  w-rmon  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Haiuillon ;  was  elei-ttnl  president  of  I'nion  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  1H04,  and  retaine<l  that  post  until  his 
death  .(an.  29.  lH(tO.  l>r.  Xott  acquired  a  considerable  for- 
tune by  several  inventions  in  stoves  and  other  apfiaratus 
for  warming  buildings,  and  gave  large  sums  for  the  endow- 
ment of  I'nion  College  and  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
]  for  poor  students.  Cnder  his  management  Union  College 
became  one  of  ihestrtmgest  literary  institui  i-m-^  :n  the  U.S., 
and  8,700  students  were  graduated' front  it  during  his  presi- 
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denejr.  Among  hi»  fnHMMUma  were  Coutuel*  to  Ycung 
Jtffft  (1810)  and  ZwfiirM  on  ^nnperanm  (1847). 

Not't t nirhaiu,  or NottingrhaiuHbirp. or  NottH :  nn  inland 
county  <jf  Kiiplauil ;  bounded  N.  by  Yorkshire.  E.  by  Lin- 
culnsliirc.  S.  I)y  Leicestershire,  and  W.  by  l>.  i  liv^liin-. 
Area,  824  uiilesi.  The  eikstera  uurt.  '.hu  vnk-  uf  tiu' 
Trt-nt,  irf  Icvijl  and  low;  the  nwt  is  hilly,  partly  consLstinf; 
of  nil lorlam],  partly  covered  with  reninnnts  of  the  famous 
old  For.-t  i  f  bherwwxl,  the  hnunt  of  Kobin  Hood.  In  the 
south  tiru  tbe  wolds,  consist ine  of  upland  moors  and  i»a»- 
ture  lands,  bmken  at  intervals  by  fertile  holl  ows,  riic 
principal  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  niauuftn'turt'  of 
lace  and  of  cotton  hosier^',  and  thos«  branches  are  devel- 
oped more  extensively  and  to  a  higher  deitrBe  of  perfection 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Hngland.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
laid  out  for  gardening  pur|Kt3e4.  Coal,  inferior  to  that  uf 
Newcastle,  iron  oru.  rnarl.  and  good  )»lildiog«toilM  an 
found.    Pop.  (1901)  274.683. 

Nottf  n^ham :  capital  cf  tin'  <  <Jiuity  nf  Xntis.  EnL-lnml; 
on  thf  lj«<»'n,  nonr  its  junciiim  witii  thr  Trent;  3^  inilr~  S. 
by  K.  I  if  Shcilu'Ul  1111(1  inili's  X.  \,  W.  of  Lontluii  i-t-y 
map  (if  Kiiirlaiul,  n-f.  it-lk  It  wus  formerly  irri'Kul'irly 
built,  liut  \\i  (iiiin'urunco  has  under icoi it:  ii  t,'mit  thiiii^-i', 
owing  to  the  witiening  of  the  «tn>i  t^  niul  utlK'r  im|ipivi>- 
ments.  On  the  summit  of  a  im  k  riMiit;  (ihru|>tly  frnin  I  ho 
river  stands  the  castle  (1674-  X'-U.  built  mi  the  fiN'  uf  a  .N'm-- 
man  fortress.  It  was  restofi'd  in  1>Th.  hihI  is  r.iiw  a-i  itrt 
museum.  CIosr  by  is  St.  Mury'-  i.  tiun  h,  n  cnieifonn  struc- 
ture in  the  Pt  rp.  ihlii  ul.'ir  slyln-  wnh  u  fltie  tower,  and  a 
handsome  mnrki  i-jihu-i',  ."ii  nrn  s  ui  I'Xii'iit,  at  <inp  entl  of 
which  is  till:  Kxrliaiiirr,  rfl.ui;!  in  ISl  l.  .Aiiiniii:  niufli  ru 
erectinns  iin-  the  (iiiiluluill  n^>^H)  uiul  ihr  rtii\<T>i(y  Cil- 
lege.  witli  it-^  splendi<i  ruii;;r  of  liuiliiin^'-',  Thi'  lullir  is 
chiefly  for  •-■ii>nw  t«"a<'hiii^'.  niul  iicc imin.  ulalt's  in  it4>  wiiijfs 
a  fri'c  lilinuy  ami  ii  im'utnl  lii>t()ry  iini^um.  The  High 
School  (IfttW;  has  u  Iniirc  iiu  iiiiH'  from  i  iiiiownients.  .Atiir>ni» 
modern  churches  iniiy  In'  iii.-iitinii.'ii  tlio  Roman  ('iii)ii>l:< 
(  jktlKNlral  of  8t.  PaMiiii'ii-:,  'li-iu'iuil  t'v  Pugin,  in  the  Early 
JIhL'li-li  ••tyi./.  TliriT  i-  a  ji-.ililir  jiark  nf  150  aiTi-8,  anil  a 
cuiunu'ii,  called  liiilw.  ll  Fi:ri--t,  uf  in,")  m  rof!.  Iicsides  a  pit.'- 
turesque  arlxireturn  i  f  17  in  ri's.  Tln'  Tn  lit  is  crossc*!  by 
an  inm  and  grafiiti'  liri  lur  '1^71;.  mui  tlio  Trent  Uridpp 
crirki-t-trround  is  iJn'  -^irii'  nf  tli<'  linin.'  niati-ln-  uf  ihr 
ciiiiuly,  which  for  many  yceirs  ha^.  luni  iIk  hiiaiin  nf  llrsl- 
CI4.S.S  cricki i i  r-. 

N'ottingliam's  iimniifiK'ttin*  of  i,t,iuiii  ami  <ilk  Im-^iery 
and  of  bobbint  t  anil  larr  an'  niii?it  iui|MtrtAtit  ;  liii  yc  !■ luLs- 
kels.  oigsrs,  ntui  tn  .  <ll..-5  art"  al^u  made.  un<l  iron  and  bnijw 
w.irks.  inaltin^-  iiii-iui^$3, Mul  tiwb  in  giMn  ftiul c«(le  are 
ext(.-iisi\\-ly  Cili'ntil  uii. 

After  having  be<  u  in  i  i.|>ied  for  some  time  by  (he  Dune*, 
when  it  constituted  oui;  of  their  five  boroughis.  it  wua  rv- 
storeil  and  repeopled  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  rebuilt  the 
fortress  and  threw  a  bridg«_'  over  the  Trent.  Parliaments 
met  at  Nottingham  in  in:il.  !:|:;t.  lunl  i:!.'(7.  In  lUJJ  (  liarli  ^ 
1.  b«gan  the  Parliatnentary  war  \\\  .wtiiu^;  u[i  lii-  -tainiaril 
here.  Nottingham  is  tlif  M  at  of  a  suflrafran  ^li^lll)Il  in  tin; 
diuce^O  of  Lincoln,  and  »  iuunicipal,  counly.  ami  giarlia- 
iiii'iit.arv  boniugh.  the  last  r«tunuQg  tnN«!  immlit  rs  in  I'ar- 

iiaiiHJit.  Pop.  (nioi)     7.5:3.  li.  A.  ii.uui.i4fs. 

Nottingham,  IIexeaoe  Fixrn,  D.C.I,*.,  Kin<t  I'jirl  of: 
gtut'  Stnaii :  son  of  Sir  Henejige  Finch,  nntmler  of  London; 
b.  Ill  KliiI.  IIli-.  1621;  e^lucated  at  Westminster  S<'hool 
and  at  Chnst  t  hurch,  Oxfonl ;  studied  law  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Templi'  I'il't;  was  a  nienilicr  of  the 
Convention  I'srlianicnt  -Vpr.,  lOttO;  mntlc  kTi;i,'lit.  baronet, 
ami  nilii  iti  ir-^'i  iu  ral  l)y  Clinrlcs  II.  Juii- .  Itiflii;  hh^  returned 
to  I'nrliainrut  fur  T'nivcrsity  of  Oxford  Itkil ;  liecame 
AttoriK  y-'li  iicral  Ma\.  HWn;  Lord  Keep«?rof  the  I'rivy .S«'al, 
with  the  title  of  Hamri  l-'inch  of  Havenlry.  Nnv.,  1«7:t;'  f  ord 
High  Chancellor  of  Kngland  Dec.  U».  16771 ;  i  rrMilni  a'  iln' 
trial  of  Ix>r<l  StafTord  )(W>;  was  <n«t«M)  iOnrl  of  .Not:  ml:- 
harn  May  I'J.  lU''!,  ami  li  in  London,  l)c<-.  18.  Hi"^-'. 
F'aiiu  il  111  Ills  i.tt  ri  tune  for  powers  of  oratory.  Iiis  portrait 
wa>  k'ivi  ii  li\  |)r\il<-n  under  (he  cliHra<-t<-r  of  .Amri  in  Ids 
Ahmiom  uml  Arliitophrl. — His  son  and  .Huccc-Mir  in  the  earl- 
dom, Damel  Finch,  b,  about  KMT;  <-diicaletl  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford :  iM'i-nme  a  jirivy  <'ouneiliir  and  Fir>t  Cun;. 
mi.ssioner  of  tin  Aamiralty  ICT'J;  wu,*  one  of  the  coniir  - 
Kioners  (o  trrai  •.\  itli  Willitini.  Prince  of  Orange.  ICHS;  witi 
Secri'tary  nf  SiaS  under  William  and  Mary  IO><!i-!)U;  at- 
tended WilJtutn  to  the  congreas  at  The  Hague  ItUM);  was 
agniii  Secntarf  of  SUte  uiuler  Anne  ITOiMH;  b«cams  one 


of  th«  lord*  jnaticea  fof  the  administntion  of  affairs  1714; 
was  Lord  Pivrident  of  tbeCounoit  Sept.,  1714-F«b.,  ITIS; 

wrote  an  answer  U>  Whist  on  on  the  Trinity  (1721),  for  which 
he  was  thanked  bv  the  University  of  Oxford;  succeeded  tO 
the  earldom  of  Winchelsca  1729,  and  dic^l  Jan.,  1730k 

Noumea :  capita!  of  New  Caledonia  {q.  v.). 

Noun  [from  O.  Fr.  unmi.  uom  >  Fr.  uom  :  Ital.  nome. 

Span,  nnnihrf  <'  (1.  Sjiaii.  h'lni  mi-  :  PdrtUfr.  iiiiiut  •  .  Lat. 
no  tin  II.  nam--] :  iii  grammar,  a  iianir  i  ir  a|i)ii'llii!  inu  of  muik}- 
ihiuL',  H  lii'l  hi-r  it  In-  a  -ai I istain  »-,  crealuie.  ijujilit  v,  in  tinii, 
]ilu'honirnoii.  or  auy  otlmr  i-iitity,  concerning  w  liii  li  name  a 
.HtAieiuetit  may  III'  inaiii'  i n  a  sentence.  A  verb  is  t he  iiaiuo 
of  some! inn i;  as  truly  as  is  a  noun.  The  won!  talk  is  the 
name  of  au  a.  liuii.  In  lim  s»'nfencc,  Talk  is  chcop.  it  h  a 
tiame  conecriiiiit:  whirh  a  siaiemeiit  is  made;  s<i  in  the  j-<'ii- 
tence,  It  in  n//  f'lr  In//:,  it  is  i\  uotiii  by  virtue  of  its  func- 
tion. In  the  seiiti  iKe,  77(1'/  ff'lt,  H  wor^l  of  like  form,  if 
not  idpntii  ally  the  .same  word,  i:^  also  the  name  of  an  action, 
Imt  wit li  <i:tTi-D-ru  f iiiirt ion.  The  adjeeiivi'  i.s  a  name  of  an 
attributo;  so  is  a  lioUU.     In  the  rliei'.  Wliitf  ik  ti  rulnr, 

we  call  while  a  noun  by  reason  of  its  fniieii.ui,  while  in  inii, 
i  lioin,  gione  wn//,  nami  s  which  coniuiouly  a;i|iear  ils  uoutis 
servn  m  \he  roie  i  f  niljertives.  In  the  s<-n1em-i'.  'J'/in-r  are 
Inn  iii(iiii_f  ifs  anil  lnll^.^.  the  conjunctions  ,  i  and  nml  are 
nouns  liy  virtne  of  t heir  function.  The  ihst in^iilsliini:  <'har- 
aoii  Tisiii-  of  a  aouii  tiierefore  is  not  the  fait  that  it  m  a 
lumir,  lull  its  function  as  furnishing  ••uhjei  t-nmtter  for 
staiemi  ni  in  the  sentence.  From  the  side  of  form  it  is  the 
rlistineiise  mark  of  tiie  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb 
Dial  the  former  has  ea-.-.  ilu-  lat(«r  persona.  This  distiiiii- 
tion  i-  r|.-\<'io|MM|  most  finely  in  the  lilghly  inSocted  lan- 

t;mif;es  iike  tiret-k  ami  l.alin. 

Nouns  are  either  i  on.  r-  ie,  a.s  names  for  substance, or  ab- 
stnKt,  as  names  of  aitrihuies.  aeUons.  or  phenomena.  Con- 
crete nouns  are  either  eomini.ti  or  |iro[ier.  A  i  oniiiion  nonu 
is  an  ap|>ellatii)n  wliieh  luuv  hu  ^littred  liy  all  I  lie  imliviijuals 
of  a  class  or  applie<l  to  the  entin-ty  of  a  material,  as  iiuiu, 
tree,  OT  tcaler,  wood.  A  proper  noun  is  perman'Mit ly  and 
di  flnitelv  approjjriated  to  mark  an  inili\ idual  person  or 
thing.  The  name  «7w  may  be  applied  to  any  imiiv  iiliml  of 
a  cla.ss,  but  Chicago  nas  been  aii|iro)iriritei|  like  a  taif  or  a 
trajle-mark  to  designate  one  ctrtaiii  lutiiviiiuuJ.  Profier 
names  may  gt-ncrally  lie  traced  historically  to  ee.nunon 
names  which  from  persistent  connection  with  indiMduala 
have  lost  their  meaning  and  Ut'ome  purely  symbolic  instea«l 
of  repn>M>nlative ;  thus  Seircastle,  yeuburg,  ^'euehSlel 
were  originally  common  names,  n  new  austle,  ftini  the  name 
Smith,  a  class  name,  »mith.  Proi«er  nouns  uiay  in  iJieir 
turn  become  common  when  extunae<l  to  a  class  of  individ- 
uals sharing  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  original 
holder  of  the  name;  thus  academy,  c2ar  (t.'awar),  jM^MM^ a 
Napoleon,  i.  e.  an  aut4x:rat,  a  J\ida»,  i.  o.  a  traitor. 

Common  nouns  mvf  bo  divided  into  material  nouns,  as 
water,  iron,  and  das-nouna,  and  these  into  individual 
nouns,  aa  man,  lunm,  and  oolwctiTa  nouns^  ae  peopie,  eroicd, 
army.  BtSJ.  Ide  W  heeucr. 

NoTac'nllte  FLat.  noiwula,  razor  +  suffix  -»/«]:  a  fine- 
grained, gritty,  noinogencous,  siliceous  rock,  translucent  on 
thin  edges  anil  having  a  conchoidal  fmcture.  It  is  known 
to  occur  at  several  localities  in  Euro|)e,  in  China,  and  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  and  it  constitut«^s  an  important 
Silurian  formation  in  Arkansas,  where  it  is  quarried  for  tho 
manufacture  of  whetstones,  Ths  variety  quarried  contains 
W  5  per  cent,  of  silica,  an  '  is  so  compa::t  as  to  alisnrb  hut  ^ 
per  cent.  c)f  water.  As  an  abrasive  material  it  is  disiin- 
guished  by  it«  flnenesa,  and  its  chief  use  i«  for  giving  liie 
llnal  Bnisli  to  ( mting  edges.  See  tho  annmil  ri  port  of  thi) 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  ItlVL    (i.  K.  GlLBiUtX. 

Nova  (or  New)  iio*:  See  GoA. 

N«TQk0Tl6,  noviikk-ov'ii.  h,  ."^TiUAN  :  aulljor;  h.  at  Sali.'iO, 
Serbia,  .\'rtv.  1  (n.<i,>,  IH4'};  was  i-lu<  ;i*ril  at  Hi  lurad--.  where 
III-  lii  eanie  profi'^-i  r '.11  ri  i  - i\ iiij,' in  l>^*i7  the  [lo^itioii 

of  iiatloiiai  librarian,  lie  was  a;i[iointi.l  Ministi  rnf  Kdu- 
cation  in  1873,  and  reappoini •  ui  1''71.  ami  aLMtn  in  I'^'^i). 
During  his  term  of  otlice  he  reovLrani7«  il  ih.  >ii  rvi«u  a<'b<«il». 
In  1>*76  he  became  Profi-s.sor  of  i  vi  lli  I'h.lology  and  Lit- 
erary History  at  the  High  SeSino]  nf  Ik  lgiade;  in  ISKt  ha 
in  I  lime  a  senator;  in  1^'H4  Miiii-  <  r  of  the  Interior;  in  IKSIS 
resigned  and  was  ap|H>inted  nuiu-ster  to  Tu.-kev.  His  givat- 
pst  work  is  a  lii>lurv  of  Servian  blerature,  Istorija  trjukt 
k,mUrno4(i  {im ;  'id  ed.  1»71>.  In  he  publi^cd  an 
exoauBtire  Servian  bibUognphy  for  the  period  from  llAl' 
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w  liii  ii  he  fontiimf^l  iiilh<'  iilnmuk.  OtluT  notowor<hy 
riv'  i>f  111-  ,ir  •  Srft^kit  nintakmi  (  I  I  •  11.  l_-nt)ie,  1^74); 
A'"*i/(i<,  'i  r..|l.rii,>n  <,f  fiilk-Miiitf'*  lU'l^rrmi*-. 
Primjrri.  iin  K.-'  r.i.-il  (  lir«-»t<iiimilis  ■I'^ITi;  /Vi/x>cr'Ai(  ) 
Alrkmndru  Vriiktim  1 1  he Sorvuui  Ali-iauiireis,  lUl'tf^):  Srimku 
gramn/ika  (IMt^mtU',  lHTt»).  J.J.  Krai.. 

NoTalin:  p>tu«l<>ii_viii  of  FRUPXirB  Lumhu  ii,  Fr»'ih<'rr 

Vll.N  li  AKIIKNRKRli,  M  IHn't.  IIl>WU  bOm  W  I<  <lor>ltlllt.  B 
f;iini!v  i-?itHlo  situttti-d  in  Ihv  <ciutitj- of  MBll>ft  Ki.  S»iX(iliv.  ' 
M.iy  1772;  fttiitliinl  philor^oithy  iit  .Ibiiii.  wticn-  itv  wit*  ' 
iltvply  itiflui'iici'«l  liy  FiLtitf  nun  S-liillcr,  uriil  jifltTWanl  lU-- 
Totisl  hiiiiM'lf  lo  thf  niudy  <if  ^tinr'tiriiilciici'.  I'lu-mistry.  iinii 
iiijithematic!<  At  Lfi|>ziKuiiil  Wittciibt-rK.  Th*-  !>uiltii'ii  (letith 
of  his  bvtrothLNl  <iviT»'lK'liiif<l  him  wiiK  Krit-f,  which  <lfv«-l- 
oimhI  into  prufuiiiid  iiiflniK-holr.  IliiriiiK  tln^  |xTiia|  hi'Wri>i«' 
tftt'  fHiiiou-t  liyiiDifii  iin  ilif  Siirhl  nml  the  (ii  ixttirhf  l.irtl-  ^ 
tr,  th«r  most  |K>rfi-ft  <pf  h'\s  ixn-iicRl  |>riHluc-i uitis.  In  17l»7  hf 
vent  to  the  iiiiiiiiit:-M-li<ioi  of  FrcilNT^r  f<ir  ih<>  puriBiw  of 
Mudjini;  gcolM^fv.  Jly  rotninu  into  rt'iirwiil  «'oiitH(-t  with 
HfiB,  BHil  by  a  faithful  (Icvotion  to  hi.t  ttuiliiv.  hi'  nm>ii  over- 
came tho  morbiil  Htatr  of  his  mind.  Shortly  Hflcr  tii.«  rcturu 
from  Fn-ihurj;  \\v  juiiu'il  iii  ivntx  the  fin-ie  of  youiij;  writurs 
wliri  irathertNl  arouiul  the  SchlfijfN  ami  Tif<'k.  und  who  an- 
p'lii'ntliy  known  as  th<.-  fouiphTit  of  the  nimantic  eif;h<^iol  iii 
(imimiiy.  More  profounilly  than  any  of  the  other  memlnTs 
he  I'ohueiveil  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  poetry,  philosotihy.  hikI 
r«'li{fion.  nti<!  rv-'iinutl  to  poelrv  tlie  ^i^antie  Ua^t  of  solvinj; 
tho  final  [ir -t  i. ms  of  hfe.  'I'o  the  prineipte*  of  rumaiiti- 
ci>in  as  he  uiiuer«too<|  tiieni  he  tried  to  pve  artisiic  ex])res- 
sion  in  his  untiiii.-'hi'd  roiiuiiu'e.  llnnrtrh  »vin  Ot'lmiinijrn, 
which  he  wrote  in  op|MMitioii  to  (»o»'lhir'>i  Wilhilm  Mnntrr. 
The  air  of  mvMicism  HurriMiiKlini;  tliii^  fra^neiit  and  the 
d«*ep  jihilowpliical  thought*,  fre<iueiitly  B^-iiiiiin|i;  the  tone 
of  iinii  li  -,  sjill  fa-^-inate  the  n'ud»'r,  tlmti.-li  ,i  novel  the 
work  ^um^  be  pronouneed  an  utter  failure.  It  was  only  in 
tlie  domain  <>f  lyrie  tioetry  that  the  vac<ie  emotions  of  No- 
valis's  dei'ply  atfi'tutiNl  •ioul  found  th<-ir  Hde<|UHte  anil  highly 
munieal  expr<'»>ion.  I),  al  \Vei«M-iifels.  Mar.  25.  IHOl.  His 
writintr-'  wit»  r'<i?!«f  f>  il  mid  j>iil>!j''hc<l  by  !,.  Tifck  and  V. 
Si'til.  L-'^  rJ  :ll         isMvi:  iin  ex.  rllmi  fdilion 

of  III'.  jR^  iiii*  uiwle  by  \V.  ikniwiilag  j  INiiii,  and  an  Kng- 
lish  Iraiolation  of  a  selection  of  liis  works  wilh  iiublii>hed  in 
LoiKlon  in  lUtfl.  Seeaiw A.Suhubart, A«r"'/<'(  Lit>r»ilKx';), 
•ltd  I.  Biog,  Friedrieh  von  Uardtnhtrg 

Ji  Lirs  (>oi:ucL. 

NorarSi  BS-vaaraH:  town;  in  the  province  of  Novara. 
Italy  (s<-e  map  of  Iialy,  n-f.  2-h):  almut  HO  mile-i  W.  of 
.Milan,  on  a  ri«iiii;  ground  m  the  uiid^l  of  the  gr>-nl  fertile 
plain  between  the  S-nia  and  the  I'o.  The  eatheilral  rival* 
St.  Ambr<>gio  of  Milan  in  aiiti'|uity,  liaviiig  iM'cn  founded 
A.t>.  4IIII.  C'harit^ible  institutions  of  all  sorts  abound,  and 
the  provision  for  general  education  blibaml.  Novara  is  the 
largest  grain-market  in  PiedmuDt,  and  ita  manufactures  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  AmonfftheMU  are  cotton  and  linen 
cloths,  starch,  i-ati  ;!>••*,  •••»hishl'«'s,  corf Icnwure,  hides,  etc. 
Novara  is  of  pre  icMim-i  "n^-  i,  ,  i'-  iiilial'ir.ints  wen>  noted 
for  their  industry  in  ttie  time  of  I'liny  ;  aiiii  it  haa  pjajed  a 
considerable  |>art  in  the  liisiory  of  Northern  Italy.  &rljia 
the  twelfth  Century  it  was  taken  and  burrini  1  \  'he  emperor 
llenry  \'.  In  l'>(Ht  liudovico  il  .Moro  w  i^  I  •  l.l  a  prisoner 
here;  in  it  was  the  scene  of  a  buftl.  liiat  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  llalj  ;  in  ;-.M  the  curistiiu- 
tionnl  troops  were  hero  defeated  by  tli«:  .Xu^lHaiw;  and  Wre 
again,  in  ih4<).  the  .\ ii<4| rians triumphed  OT»r  the  iianliniMi 
army.   I'op.  (l.^aO)  10^77. 

Nora  itcotlBjriAt..  New  Scotland]:  origimUf  Acadia:  a 
pruTtncoof  the  Dominion  of  Cana«la.c«Huii«tiiigwftl)e  penin- 
sula of  Noraiieiitia  pro|>cr  and  the  inland  oA^m  Breton, 
which  is  s.'panUMt  frmn  the  inaioland  bv  the<ru(of  (^nso. 
Il  lies  between  4&-  S5  atid  47'  N.  lat..  ami  fiO"  40  and  06'  25' 
W.  Ion.  It«  extreme  length  is  :)S0 miles,  and  it9  breaiUh 
▼aries  from  50  to  lOO.  Total  aroa.  90.M)7  «|.  roil««.  The 
pctiiiiHila  is  joined  to  New  nruiiswk'k  hy  an  islhniNS  18 
iiiile,  w  i.le,  aeroAs  which  a  sliii.-iMulway,  Jnjniui;  tlie  waters 
of  I  lie  Bay  of  FitndT  and  Uay  Veric.  is  (1  HIM)  in  prnw-ss  of 
( iMisti  iietion.  The 'fORst  waters  of  Xova  Scotia  arc  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrciu  e  on  the  \..  tho  Atlantic  on  the  N.  E..  E.. 
and  S..and  Uie  Hay  of  Fundy  on  the  W.tnce  map  of  Queljcc, 
New  Ururiswif  k,  and  N"vn  St  otia). 

J'/i '^■iinit  F'litm-f:*. — Tlie  province  is  inter«crt  ed  bvclmins 
of  lofty  hills,  and  imhtiited  u  ilh  d.  ep  b.iy*  and  iioMe  har- 
b<irs  ail  along  its  cou-t.  tin  the  soui lleil^^l  rn  or  Atlaiitie 
aide  there  ace  twelve,  capable  of  aOoirding  altelter  to  tho 


liir;,-! -1  .-iiiiK,  uliili'  every  few  niilcii  al«.iug  the  shore  are 
siii.illi  r  liurii-  fs.  .  ,isy  of  ncs'ess,  forming  an  a<iniirable  shil- 
«•  !  r  t||.  ijundix-ds  of  fishiiig-vt«isel.s  which  ply  Iheircalliiie 
r  r  I  l:v  :,'ri  .Iter  part  of  the  year.  The  shore  is  studded  wilfi 
Mniill  i^liiii'is.  The  interior  is  eovers'd  with  a  network  cf 
Ittk- -  wrii.  Il  llud  iheiroutli'f  in  i.iijin  ri'U^  >mall  rivers,  nio'-t 
of  «hirti  nil;  navigable  for  fiiiuiU  \  ^ 1>  for  from  5  to  12 
nii!.  >.  1  he  chief  rivers  art  ttji-  Sh  ii  . me  Avon, 
na)H>iis.  LaliMvc,  MuMUudoboit.  and  ht.  Mary's.  TIm:  sur- 
face is  geflanally  IdUj,  bntthe  gnateat  ekiTation  ia  onljS;lW 

fe«-t. 

(rVo/tyv  -  The  nil. re  reL'iilitr  geological  formations  run. 
for  the  iiiost  jiart.  pikmllrl  !<■  the  general  trend  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast-line.  The  ri  v  .  ii  f  irmiiig  the  southern  half  of  the 
|K-niiisula  of  Nova  St'im  1>  -  on  tlie  .Atlantic  in  the  fonii 
a  curvi.<l  wtslge,  who^i  uj  ev  is  forme* I  by  ("aiK' Can*!,  and 
its  bits,.  Ity  the  imrro',1  inj  e  U'lt  of  .Silurian.  I'riassic  tusli- 
nii  rit.ir\ .  Hiiij  Tna^-ii  LL.'i.e  ■'i.-:.  This  an-a  is  e^wenlially  ("am- 
briuii,  broken  in  stsi-ral  districts  by  the  irruption  of  va>t 
maxst'S  of  praiiite,  and  in  inajiy  pla<'cs  well  covensl  with 
drift  from  the  more  northerly  formations:  it  i*.the  hKrati-in 
of  the  est<.>n-:v,  -.i  r  ies  of  gold-bearing  r  ek-.  The  Bay  of 
Fuiidy  is  wanlixl  otf  from  this  region  by  the  narrow  \.n\iV 
bulwark  alrea>ly  ineiitioneil,  consisting  of,  first,  a  Imge  waK 
of  massive  Triassic  trap  al«oul  121)  miles  long,  containing 
very  interesting  minemls  aiul  forming  the  range  calleil  the 
North  Mounlaiiis.  Next  come  the  narrow  Triassic  inter\«l.« 
at  the  fool  of  this  range.  draine<l  by  the  t'ornwallis  and 
.\iinapolis  rivers  lowanl  .Minas  Iwisiu,  and  covere<l  (ly  the 
waters  of  St.  Marv"s  Hay  i<  «nr  (l  i)ie  Atlim;;'  .  Ijtstly. » 
Silurian  strip,  with  Devonian  {latcties,  iyin^  against  the 
iKirallei  rati::'  of  t)ie  South  Monnuiii, cotaimuioiis  wilhtiie 

('ambriitit  at  t  a. 

The  northern  half  of  the  {<oninsnila  and  the  c^mtipious 
island  of  C'ai>e  Hn'ton,  to  the  eaMwanl.  are  princi|iMlly  om  u- 
pied  by  farlM.niferous  and  Pennian  strata,  through  which 
risi's.  in  the  W.,  the  chain  of  tin-  Cobeiiuid  .Mountains,  a 
mass  of  ancient  igtie4)us  roek  KM)  miles  l»>ng.  This  is  tlaiiked 
on  the  S.  with  narrow  stri|>»  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carlxin- 
iferous.  Tria-ssic,  and  the  watersof  the  Miliar  iMisin.  Through 
the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  in  the  E.  protrude  in  irreg- 
ular tmtches  of  greater  or  leaser  extent  areas  of  old  icn^ 
oils,  rambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and,  in  the  highlands  of 
Cape  Breton. pre-Cambrian  rocksalso.  Withinlhese  regiooj, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbon  if  erous,  are  found  gn«l 
posits  of  iron,  limestone,  marble,  gyuMiin.  cmU.  freestooeb 
manganese.  cop|HT,  eti!.  The  coal-flefda  are  extensive  and 
of  great  value.  There  are  besides  vast  depoaita  of  bit«ni< 
ntni*  shale  rich  in  ]>etmleuin> 

Clinuilf.—'V\w  climate  of  NovA  SJcotia  is  mMifaiblf 
tem|KTate,  itvixx^  greatlj  aJUsctcd  bif  the  ocenD  enimiu 
w  hieh  eumnind  it.  The  extremes  of  tempetmtnre  are  not  se 
great  as  farther  inland.  Along  the  ooaat  the  mercury  iu^It 
falls  to  zero. but occnsiobnil;  ft  falb  10*  htSamx  in  Mmmcr 
it  rarelv  naclwa  90*.  FtMT  N«va  Scotift  tlw  me«n  Umfmi' 
t  lire  I  >f  summer  ia  about  of  vinter  about  The  aver- 
age ineao  nannal  teraperatnre  is  about  the  aven^ 
annual  peiceutaft*  of  cloud.  «0  per  cant. ;  uTcnge  precipita- 
tion of  water  (rain  and  snowt  per  anmim,  about  45  inclNa. 
Wintry  weather  lasts  genanulT  from  December  to  Manli. 
The  spring  is  usually  oadiwani,  but  vegetation  is  very  rapid, 
l-'roffl  May  to  >'ovember  the  weallier  ia  veiy  pleasant  and 
beallbftt). 

Agritulhtnd  Awl The  dike  lands  around  the  Bar 
nf  Fundy  an  admirably  a<lat»ted  to  the  produetion  of  haj. 
The  interval  lands  all  over  the  province  are  rich  and  vn^ 
doctive.  The  upland  is  of  vairjring  degrees  of  fMilitv. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com,  lo- 
getlier  with  almost  every  variety  of  vegetables,  are  produced 
abumbiHtly.  A|>|4(«, pears, plums,  cherries,  and  all  t  lie  tmall 
fmilaof  temperate  ciiraatca  are  largely  cultivate*].  Away 
from  the  sea  grapes  ri|ien  in  the  o|>en  air.  InereHMsl  aitcii- 
tion  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  the  (iovernmenl 
hu\ing  e'fabli.shed  a  si-hool  of  horticulture  at  NVoIfvillo, 
and  considerable  fpiantities  are  shipiHHi  to  the  English 
market.  In  ItiUl  (he  farm  products  included  lft5,K>6  bush, 
of  wheat,  2a7,.W<)  of  barlev.  1.559,842  of  oats.  5.113.613 
bu4i.  of  |>otatoe8»  03391  tons  of  hay,  1.061,588  bush.  aOTdea» 
ii.«Hi4.1  IS  lb.  of  butter,  060,068  Ibw  «f  cbceae,  and  Iflftift^ 

lb.  ..f  W<Hd. 

The  forests  of  Nova  Si-otia  ar-e  very  valuable,  althoa^li 
thev  have  been  great  It  injured  by  fim.  They  consist 
t  liK'tly  of  white  and  reti  pine,  oak,  t«muM^  rooc  maples 
hiclwry,  elm,  and  walnut. 
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Ih'-i»wii>i  and  Ihpiilalion. — The  province  (including  C»pe 
lirt-'tMii)  is  >iivi<ifi  iiit'>  •ii^litflen  fiootttiM^  With  popuLttiOD 
in  Itmi  aad  lOUl  an  tMova: 


Combartead.. 
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Ouv&tmrouKh 

Halifax  

HantH  
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FIctou 
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«-A 
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Principal  Toims. — The  chief  towns  an  Halifax,  the  capi- 
tal (nop.  38..M6) :  Dartmonth  (9,840);  Truro  (5.102) ;  Yar- 
mouth (O.ONiM:  Lunenburg  (4.044) :  Spring  Hill  (4.813):  Am- 
herst (a,7Sl);  New  Glasgow  (8,778):  Pictou  (2.998):  North 
Sydney  (3,532) :  Windsor  (3,838) ;  ami  Liverpool  (2,463).  The 
eastern  half  of  the  prorinoe  was  settled  almost  wholly  by 
Scotch,  the  center  and  west  by  English,  Seotob.  Irish,  Amer- 
ic«n  loyaliata,  and  a  few  Canadian  Frraeh.  The  eountr  of 
LiuHobntg  is  aliDMt  wholij  Qannao.  The  Mfcnae  ladkos 
□umber  iljn. 

/mitisfrsMF-In  addition  to  fanning  the  chief  indu!(trie$ 
of  ths  pMvinee  an  Ashing;  lumbering,  and  mining.  The 
fishsnr  ntons  far  1811  show  that  dnnag  thiit  nu  U.oor, 
Teenb  laa  boati;  vmlned  at  f  1.41C.04B  and  nHined  by  24,- 
070  men,  were  engaRerl  in  the  work.  The  catch  was  Talued 
•t  $7,01 1,300;  comprising  cod,  |2«4644W2:  naokaid,  $UBM,' 
«M;  lobster,  4;i.loo.037;  herring,  |6M,TM;  nU  othen. 
$UMJM.  The  iiruduots  of  the  forest  inclnded  202.938 
cubio  Utt  of  white  pirn  timber,  8*088,940  cudic  feet  of 
other  timber,  and  8.idM86  pine  and  st  •nice  logs.  Tlie 
Nindpal  nioiog  industries  are  ooal  and  soU.  la  188B 
there  were  mkud  9,888,715  tons  of  ooal,  wiule  the  produc- 
tion  of  gold  unoantad  to  1M48  Ob 

Prior  to  Mm  bitndHstioii  of  aleel  and  iron,  ship-building 
msvenreztamlmirflaniadoB.  A  huge  nonber  of  ves-sels 
nra  Mill  lMile»tiM  nomber  on  the  ntums  for  1888  being 
8,TM,  with  *  tobiuue  of  425,870.  Since  1880  the  manufac- 
turing industries  have  rreatly  incrsaaed,  There  ate  two 
huge  aogar-reflneries  and  a  cotU»ifaetory  at  HaUfax,  a  cot- 
ton*fiM!tcwy  at  Windsor,  and  a  cottoiiFdniek  faetorr  at  Tar> 
month,  ■mdtinff'works  and  loUing^mills  at  Londooderrjr, 
large  iron-works  at  Fbrona,  tteeI-wori»  and  glass-wmlis  at 
New  Glaogow,  and  numerons  smaller  «stabliriinents,inolnd- 
injg  woolen-mills,  tanneries,  foundries,  •hoe-ttetories,  ean« 
niiig>factories,  agriealtnral-iroplement  worics,  gnnpowder 
and  drnamile  works.  A  railway  system  connectra  with  the 
great  lines  of  the  continent  eitends  thrauglioat  the  pNnrince. 

Religion,  Education,  sIa— Aooording  to  the  eenans  of  1681 
there  are  in  the  province  128,453  Roman  Catholics,  106;S80 
Preiibyterians,  88,123  Baptists.  04,410  memben  of  the  Chnreb 
of  Knf^Iand.  HAA't'l  Methodists,  5.888  LutheraaSb  and  8418 
(on^^nptiimHlbtis.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  twodloeeses: 
the  an>obi»hoprie  of  Halifax  and  the  bithnpric  of  Arichat. 
Tbsve  is  also  a  biishop  of  the  Church  of  Kti^latid.  whose  dio- 
cese extends  to  Prince  Ivdwsnl  Island  as  well  as  NovaSootia. 
Pnblic  schools  are  suj>|>ortcd  by  a  grant  from  the  Govern* 
ment  amounting  to  f 222,000,  and  by  direct  taxation  (tf  the 
municipalities.  In  1893  there  were  i>chools  with  84118 
teachers  and  over  100.000  pupils.  Each  of  the  ei^teen  coun- 
ties^ has  an  acatlemy.  Then-  is  a  provincial  normal  school 
at  Tniro.  There  are  alwi  six  colIeRt'" :  Kalhousie  Collope 
and  University,  at  Hiilifax,  which  i.s  non-denominational ; 
King's  College  and  I'niviTsitv  (Kni-kotmli.  at  Windsor; 
Acadia  Collo?c  (Baptist),  at  Wolfville;  SI.  Francis  Xavier 
(Roman  Catholic),  at  Aiiti^'ouisb ;  St.  Ann's  (Roman  f  '«lhi>- 
li<  ).  in  Digh^  Count  V  ;  and  a  Presbyterian  Theoloniial  Col- 
lege,  at  Halifax.  There  is  an  institution  for  the  blind  and 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Halifax.  The  prov- 
ince has  an  admirable  system  of  public  charity. 


History  and  Governnunt. — Nova  Scotia  was  visited  by 
the  Cabots  in  14'J7.  It  wa-s  tirst  witled  in  1604  by  the 
French  under  de  Monts.  At  thai  time  Nova  Jx-otia,' New 
Brunswick,  and  a  jvirt  "(  Maine  were  iiille<l  .VcadiH.  The 
svttleruetit  of  Port  Koyal  wa*  nttarked  by  the  Klinlish  col- 
mnsis  of  \'iri:ini.i  nr.  i-  r  Sir  Siuuui-l  Arpiil  in  l(il4.  They 
raptured  llie  pliu  e,  iiiiii  i  limned  tlie  tiTriturv  nx  iM-longiiifj  to 
Knglatid.  For  tuany  veur-  Atadiii  was  »  liattle-field  for  Ihe 
Freneli  and  Ku^rlisli.  In  ItiJl  Jaiiii-s  I.  eranted  the  whole 
l«-;iiriMilu  to  Sir  W'lllitini  Alexunucr.  It  was  then  for  the 
tir>t  time  l  ulled  Nova  Stolia.  A  ?miill  .Scotch  settlement 
wa--  formed  opjiosite  Port  Royal,  but  it  did  not  prosiHT. 
.\ft<  r  liiaiiy  years  of  war  Nova  .Scotia  was  liiially  ccdeJ  to 
(in  at  liiitiuh  by  the  Treaty  of  I'tn^'ht  in  1TI3'.  In  1748 
lialirax  was  se'ttled  liy  Lord  Comwallis.  In  1755  the 
.\cadians  wi  re  ex[H'lled  from  King's  and  Annapolis  Counties. 
The  strujiK'le  now  went  on  for  the  island  of  ("aiK-  Hreton. 
It  was  cedwi  to  Great  Britain  liy  the  Tr«>aty  of  Paris,  17(5:5. 
Niiva  S«.'olia  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1(^67.  The 
iXitiiinion  iwysan  anniinl  subsiily  to  the  province  for  pur> 
]j)OiiM  of  the  provincial  froveniinent.   The  province  also  en- 

ioys  a  royalty  on  coal.  goUl,  and  other  minerals.  The  local 
egislature  consists  of  an  uj>|ier  house  of  twenty  members, 
and  a  hous<>  of  assembly  of  thirty-eight.  The  executive  is 
oompuM'd  of  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  and  ei^t  members,  three  with 
portfolios  and  five  without. 

AuTHOBrnxs.— See  the  hiEtories  by  Xlaliburton,  Murdoch, 
and  Campbell ;  Nova  Scotia  Archive*,  compiled  by  Aikeus ; 
Dawson's  Aeaiian  Otdogif ;  and  the  public  documents  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  John  Kokrr8T. 

Nova'tian  tLat.  yiimtin  umh)  :  n  s<'hisiuat!e  Hiiiiiun  liivh- 
op  of  the  third  (  cnl  urv.  >•  im;  imes  culled  "the  tirst  unti- 
f)Oi)e,"  founder  of  t tn-  1  i^-i  r. Ill ,  Purituuie  seet  lalkil  Nova- 
lians.  PitIihiis  he  had  In  en  a  Stoic  jdiilosopher.  He  was 
li  arned  and  el<M|ueiit,  tint  of  iiielaneholv  teni|>i'nutieiil  ;  was 
l'a|ili/iil  hv  spritikliu},'  while  on  a  siek-lieii.  ami  not  eon- 
firmed,  but  nutwiilisiaiidiiig  this  twofold  irre^,'ularit v  soon 
after  liei  aiue  a  presbyter.  In  2.'tl  he  was  jK'rsuailed  by 
Novatus  friiin  (  urthuge  to  be  made  1  i-hop  in  r'p|H>!-ition  to 
Cornelius,  hut  was  formally  exeoniniuiiiealed  the  .same  year 
by  the  dominant  party.  lie  then  set  out  to  ortranize  an  op- 
position church,  but  aecurdiiij;  to  .SocTati-jt  (Jliiit.,  iv.,  2(S) 
sutTrred  luartynloni  in  the  rei^'ii  of  X'alerian  (2.'WJ-2ftf>  a.  n.). 
We  Imvc  a  letter  of  his  to  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  the  fires- 
byters  ninl  deacons  of  Home  (A/;.,  x\.\i.).  He  wrote  also  J)e 
CibiH  ,/ufinin;i  {i\\»'Ml  Joth  ami  Jh  Triiiitiili-  (about  25fi>,  a 
very  valuable  ireati-e.  There  i.s  an  excellent  cilition  of  hii 
wriiiiijfs  by  >>lwai-d  Welehman  (Oxford.  1724),  but  the  U'st 
in  by  .lohn  Jackson  (London,  172M);  thos<?  m.-ntinned  are 
translated  in  the  Anle-yiceiie  Fathers  (New  York.  vol.  v., 
!»]).  ;tOK_:51 1.  <51  l-CrK)).  The  sw  t  -i  rrad  K.  and  W.,  and  con- 
tinued till  after  450  1. 1>.         Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksox. 

M«T«ll8ai8K:  See  NovinAJi. 

N«T«tlMi  [fkom  Lot.  nowi'MiDi,  liter.,  a  nakfaig  a«w,  derir. 
of  iMNw'fw,  renew,  make  now,  denv.  of  im'vmi,  new ;  ct  Eng: 
new]:  in  Boman  law,  the  snbatitntlon  of  a  new  obligntion 
(see  Oblioatkw)  for  an  old  one,  the  old  obligation  oeing 
thereby  extiogolshed.  In  the  new  obligation  the  parties 
may  be  the  same  so  in  the  old,  or  there  may  be  a  new  ob* 
ligee  or  cnditor,  or  them  majr  bo  a  new  obligor  or  debtor. 
In  the  two  latter  oaoet  (wbicb  come  under  the  head  of 
**  dekgation  ")  novation  was  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  bo* 
oaussln  principle  (M  at  English  common  law)  obligations 
woe  not  capable  of  befog  tnnafeired  to  new  parties. 

Sn^iA  Zair,r-The  fact  that  novation,  like  other  Roman 
contracts,  was  independent  of  "consideration "  in  the  Knp- 
lish  sense  (see  Coxsidebation)  makes  the  Roman  rules  of 
novation  largely  inapplicable  in  English  law.  Novation 
without  change  of  parties  docs  not  seem  to  be  recognized 
at  all ;  novation  with  change  of  parties  is  recognized  \n  but 
one  class  of  oases.  Where,  for  example,  "  A  owes  B  £100 
and  B  owes  C  £100,  and  the  three  meet  and  it  is  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  A  shall  pay  C  the  £100,"  it  is  said  that 
"B's  debt  is  extinguished,  and  C  can  recover  that  sum 
against  A."  (BuUen.  J.,  in  Tatl„<-k  vs.  /Aims,  8  T.  R. 
174.)  Saeh  a  transaction  is  strictly  a  double  novation, 
since  the  neweontraet  between  A  and  C  replaces  and  ex- 
tinguishes two  previou.t  obligations,  viz.,  that  of  A  to  B 
and  that  of  B  t<>  C.  It  comes  easily  within  the  English 
rules  of  consideration.  iMcause  C's  surrender  of  his  claim 
against  B  is  a  suilicient  consideration  for  his  contract  with 
A ;  B's  sorrmder  of  his  claim  against  A  is  a  soflleient  oon> 
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sidoration  for  the  nlMn  which  he  receives  from  C ;  uid 
A's  ruleue  from  B*i  dailo  is  ■  «illlownt  oomiilciBtiaD  for 
bis  promiae  to  C. 

Both  in  the  Itoman  anrl  the  Enf^liah  law  the  substitution 
of  k  new  creditor  by  novation  rer{uirMtbo  eon^'nt  of  the 
debtor,  and  tli«  imw  creditor  micH  on  the  new  oliiigation— 
fn^wbioh  in  both  ST«t«ins  diMin>;ni!ih  noration  from  the 
oueioa  of  an  obligation  or  assignment  of  a  <lf>tit.  lioih  at 
Boman  hiw  and  at  Ku^lish  common  iaw  a  mettiod  waa  de* 
^Md  for  ceding  or  aaasning  a  claim  without  the  ocntMDt  of 
th«  debtor,  and  with  the  effect  of  enabling  the  new  cndi> 
tor  (the  cessionarT  or  ftMixoce)  to  we  on  the  old  obligation. 
In  both  tjrstems  the  method  deviaad  was  the  sam»— the  a»- 
•ignM  was  made  pncuraior  or  attomoy  of  the  old  enditor, 
and  soed  in  the  old  onditor's  nama.  <Sas  Maicsatk  and 
Ponreg  or  ATTORWBr.)  In  modern  EuropeaD  law.  as  ia  EHg>> 
liah  equity  and  tlw  modem  kgii>latian  M  Gnat  Britain  and 
the  U.  Sb,  ti^ts  of  acttoQ  on  eootnet  am  tagularlj  assign* 
able,  and  the  amignsefliea  In  his  own  name. 

Jfodsm  CodisK— In  most  oC  Urn  Evropean  and  South 
Ameriean  oodesi,  and  abn  in  fha  «odes  oi  Lonklana.  Caii- 
fiBRiki<,ind  North  and  Soutih  Dakou.  the  Rouhhi  rules  of 
Bovitkn  are  rastated  with  little  change ;  bat  the  initMr- 
tanoo  of  the  dootrbie  Is  far  Isas  than  in  the  older  Roauw 
law.  In  modom  BuropaaQ  law  obligntiont  ara  regarded  as 
capable  ot  tnunSer  nw  onlj  on  the  active  side  (to  a  new 
crsditorii,  but  also  on  the  passiva  (to  a  new  debtor) ;  an<I 
altbongb  in  the  latter  case  the  asssot  of  the  creditor  is  n«c- 
flssai7,  it  is  not  assnmcd  that  a  new  obluation  has  beou 
omtmctsd  between  him  and  the  new  debtor.  Novation 
tlie  same  parties  is  regarded  ss  possible,  bnt  an 
to  dMUan  the  form  or  tlie  sobstance  of  an  obli- 
ta  modditica  te.  g.  time  or  piaoe  of  paymettt)  is 


of  donbt,  to  implf  the  creatioa  of  a 
MvxBo*  Surra. 


gatlmior  its 
not  as«mied,la 

new  obligation. 

No'th  Zem'bla  (in  RuMian.  .Vojviy-i  Z'  .nh/'i,  i.  . .  New 
T^ni!':  twn  luriiv  (.slands  Mepamted  !■>  u  %.  ry  nnrrMW  <tmit. 
fi'niiuiir  Hu  I'tiormous  frewent  in  tlu'  Ari  iir  (ici'nii  mid 
iwparal  itiij  tin-  Sen  of  Barents  frfnii  Khph  Si  *»,  N.  of  Nurch- 
eastom  liu^?"!)!  utnl  N'.irtli«i:>i( m  ri?i:  lielonjfinK  to  Rus- 
sia, Afi-a.  i{4,.»lW  »q.  miitsi.  'I'liev  u.rv  ijiniitiribi(«>(l,  bnf  lire 
visited  during  the  summer  by  wlialen*  ru.1  hiiiiii  r<  •<(  ln  .-int 
and  reiudevr.  The  ialaadn  arc  verv  df'^oiiit, .  ntnl  h.-ivr  l»  >  » 
equated  by  Baron  Moideni«kj>"l I ! , 

KcTised  by  M,  W.  IIakrixotox. 

NtT«l  [from  O.  Fr.  noirlU,  nouttlU  (>  Pr.  nourellr) 
piei'6  of  new*,  liter^  femio.  of  floiief  (whence  Eng.  ftorrt, 
new,  <i(range)  <  l<at.  noretituu  dimia.  of  no  run,  new] :  in 
Englisll,  a  ADtitious  prose  narrative,  which  di'jx^rilx'a  real 
lifSi  nit  or  prasent.  the  tenn  romance  beinK  applied  to 
narmivssof  a  more  or  le-ss  fantastic  character.  The  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  cl(>s<;lv  r>bservcd.  and  no  hii^itory  of 
the  novo!  c«n  l>e  at  all  sgilisfaclory  w  i  ri  u(  incluilinf;  fre- 
quent reference  to  romance;  they  arr  -iiiijily  two  kimls  of 
prose  fiction,  one  the  work  of  realisiiu,  the  otJtor  of  idealism. 

Sarlf  Forms  of  /"(WiV/n.— KictHioiW  namiUve$  an-  foun<l 
in  many  early  and  remote  literaturta.  There  are  Chinese, 
Japane!^'.  an>i  K^ryptian  novels,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
ancient  (ire«>k  literature  we  find  pr>'S<>  romance!*  of  »  sonie- 
whal  fantastic  sort,  which  were  miilAt)^]  freely  at  the  time 
of  t!i<-  n-vival  of  letters.  In  Roman  literature  the  Mffn- 
m"rj,/it)xfii  or  (tulihn  Att  of  Apuleius  is  the  onlv  survival  of 
a  form  of  story  that  was  extremely  common,  and  the  Siityri- 
eon  of  Petroniu*  jfives  u«  a  satirical  repretwutat  ion  of  the 
corruption  of  imperial  Home.  It  was  not  fmrn  thew  frag- 
njents,  however«  that  the  nuMlem  novel  an>se,  but  rather 
frittn  other  *>nreef!.  one  (jf  which  was  the  collect  i<tiis  of  short 
talcs  by  unknown  authors  thai  appear»-<l  in  Italy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  mC9t  important  of  the*<.-  wa^  culle<l 
//  Xovf  llino.  It  contained  a  number  of  stories  alrewly  luld 
a  Ihousniid  titiics  in  prose  or  versi-,  familiar  in  rhynu^d  f<i- 
hiiiiii.r,  or  a-*  hi^tori^'al  or  bio^rniphicHl  anecdotes.  Tficy 
had  accumulated  from  all  nourci's — from  the  cliis-ic«.  from 
tlie  Kii-st :  they  were  the  <'i<iiinion  propciiy  r>f  the  world. 
There  were  many  collei  tiuus  of  this  sort,  but  thi  y  are  all 
tiure  inchoatn  lK-niniiint;s  in  comparison  wiili  the  Ihrom- 
i  Tuii  of  Boi'caccio  i  bt'i-'i.  a  (■.•llcctioci  of  1(10  talcs,  also  pilh- 
ercd  from  various  ■-lurc.-s.  tiut  toM  with  smcli  charm  and 
griR-c  of  style  thai  the  iM.ik  bci-ame  the  model  for  modem 
prose.  Other  ItitliHU  novelists  followeil  in  Ik^cctn'cio's  foot- 
st<-|>s.  ami  their  work  sjirend.  in  tnui»lutiuiiii,  over  the  test 
of  Kiiro|.e.  It  WHS  the  Knt'lish  play,  rather  than  tho  norel. 
tliat  was  fwl  from  tiii»  8up|iljr.   Aiore  impoftaot  sources  of 


the  modem  novel  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  a  country  which 
Bctiuired  power  and  influence  as  Italy  lot<t  them. 

SiKiHuih  Jtomtmet. — la  Spain  it  is  (Ktssible  to  olis»'rTe 
many  instances  of  the  uever^ndini;  conflict  between  id«al- 
i.sm  and  nsalism.  Nowhen  baa  the  division  Itetwcen  tb(^ 
two  ways  of  looking  at  the  world  been  more  shaqtlr  <lravn. 
The  ixMnanoers  had  the  additional  ebarm  of  looking  at  a 
world  which  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  taicrland.  The 
most  oslebratcd  ot  these,  the  AnAina  or  Gaul  (9:  r.).  forn^- 
the  link  that  ooaneota  tha  madlBTal  romance  with  the  m'>l- 
em  novel.  While  it  b  a  fantastie  represenution  of  the 
glory  of  cfairalrj  it  also  oon tains  nraeh  of  the  tendency  to 
analytic  rallezion  which  has  bocoma  the  main  eharacterts- 
tic  of  kter  Hction,  and  it  lad  dinctly  to  aho«(t  of  imitaton, 
from  which  the  novel  was  hboriondj  develo^^ed.  The  ori- 
gin of  theif*HMf»s  Is  vcrvobacnre:  its  sourcss  are  tobt 
found  In  Portugal,  Spain.  France,  and  England,  and  to  this 
innate  cosmopuitanlnn  it  owed  perfaapa  a  good  part  of  its 
success,  for  k  became  ponufaur  throu^ont  Europe.  It  wss 
the  work  cf  various  bands,  and  was  ptobablr  first  printed 
early  in  tb«  slztesntb  ceiilurv.  It  was  a  litefarr  represent- 
aUvo  frf  tba  popnlar  tasta,  and  wm  widely  xssd  in  ita  many 
translationa.  In  Spain  tt  bad  man  v  foUowcnu  InthaiteBna- 
tij  many  mediisval  feme  still  survived.  Tlie  iMtg  oonlliet 
with  the  llocn  had  intonsUled  the  «al  for  the  Cbondi  ss 
well  as  a  love  of  warfarSk  mxI  both  these  Itaollngi  femd  Ml 
rxpre.<i»ion  in  the  ramiaoea  which  ioorwlMd  nnul  th^  wcr 
smihHl  away  from  out  the  world  by  Am  Qttitote,  Their 
onlv  rival  in  }>opu]ar  fkvorwaa  the  psatoml  SOVVL  The 

iflisi  and  moatinkpoitaiAaovsI  of  this  sort  was  HoBtMM^arll 
iMraa,  which  appsarsd  about  ISSUl  It  owsd  mitoh  of  At 
form  to  Haonasaro's  Arcadia  (ISOC},  itself  Inspiind  by  Boc* 
caocio*»  Amefo.  The  Diana  was  widely  translated  and  ini- 
tate<l.  While  it  would  be  hard  to  deviaa  any  form  of  flctioo 
that  should  be  leas  like  life,  in  time  tbe  pastonl  sacnmd  a 
hold  00  reality  by  tbe  habit  which  Mon  became  common  of 
describing  real  persons  and  ineidente  tinder  the  disguise  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and  tl>«ir  doings.  The  nond 
lay  hidden  beneath  those  cumbersome  tra|)i>iug8. 

xSyMfttsA  Aofvfs.— The  realistie  novel  lia£  however,  a 
more  definite  pedigree  m  that  alongside  of  these  nnml 
works  of  fiction  there  grew  ni>  in  Spain  another  and  very 
dissimilar  form  which  was  destined  to  have  a  great  vogna 
This  was  tho  jncaresque  novel,  a  story  describing  nnlTilb 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  piVoro,  or  acaaqi. 
vrhn  is  always  the  hero  of  these  novels.  The  flrst  tO  nppear 
wfi-  the  LnznriUn  dt  JorwifS,  in  It  was  written  b» 

llurtado  de  Uendoxa,  and  at  once  attained  great  success 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  was  followed  by  other  storits 
of  the  same  sort  by  different  authors.  The  most  famous  of 
these  was  OvtmAn  dt  Alfnmrht,  by  Maleo  Aleman.  While 
the  exlravagjint  roniances  gave  expn'ssion  to  the  most  ?eri- 
ou*  ideals  of  the  ,S|>aniani.s.  lUtu^  new  picaresque  novels  in- 
dicated a  reaction  against  their  cloying  impoeaibility.  Br 
the  representation  OT  evil  deeds, of  petty  mischief,  of  ridicn'- 
lous  misadventure  on  the  |»art  of  unmoral  her^te^  oit  low 
birth,  many  U-ing  reminiseences  of  the  modia>va]  tale$^ 
these  novels  (i.  i  jime  not  TTii  relv  formidable  rivals,  but  severe 
cniicigms  of  tli>'  n  ni:iii>  <'s  whfch  were  already  haatenittg  to 
tlicir  end.  The  death-blow  wa.s  given  them,  as  wad  >«id 
alxive.  bv  Dnu  (^uirole  (1605-15). 

Frmrh  Jiomancfg, — Both  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic 
novels  made  their  way  all  over  Knrone.  but  it  was  in  Francev 
t  lien  acquiring  the  importance  whicn  $(iain  was  losing,  that 
t  heir  influence  was  greatest.  1 1  wa.s  t  he  romance  that  found 
here  a  more  congctital  home  than  the  ptcareiM]ue  novel,  for 
it  better  suited  the  arlifloial  SOclety<rf  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury. I>T'rfe"s  A»lrfe  was  the  moat  famotts  of  the  pastoral 
novels,  while  theiv  wa!«  a  host  of  heroic  novels  of  ponder- 
ous size  and  inflated  incidents,  such  as  La  (^'alpreninle's 
Phurnninud  (1617),  (tomlKTX'ille's  I'ftliratuirt  (KkJT).  and 
Mile,  de  .S<.udiiy's C7f7iV  (1060),  with  which  the  seriesch«ed. 
The  heroic  novels  deserve  to  be  nienti(med  with  restH.-ct  for 
the  good  they  8ccompti»he<l  in  eipelling  the  pastoral  storie* 
fnmi  any  p>ssible  authority  over  writers  and  readers.  Their 
iin(KKiing  formality,  their  fantastic  arnf  <  iality,  also  served 
a  good  purpose  in  |K>rtraying  iiioilt  Is  .,f  d.  coram  and  honor 
for  the  civilization  of  a  liuniber  of  readers. 

/{iiilintie  Xoreh  in  France. — While  these  were  the  ac- 
ceptc<l  novels  of  the  century,  there  ran  olongrsidc  of  tlicm 
a  counter-current  of  realistic  fiction,  bearing  much  analogy 
to  tho  Spanish  pii-aresipte  novel,  from  which  it  sprang, 
Barclav's  ICuphonnin  (J6(1fl)  is  the  earliest;  it  was  qnickiy 
followed  by  Soiel's  Franeum  (1683),  the  fiist  French  norsl 
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of  mtiniu-rs.  SuroTs  Bi  i-ii'  f  ^  •■'v:ir,uitint  ii  cHrieHfiiro 
(if  ilu-  extrava^aiu  i  ral-.  Sdiiti 'u's  /{•>ii\<in  roMd/Dc 
(lO.VJ)aiuI  Purt'tk-re  s  Kuiihih  lmuiijt'>(  <  iltiltrti  \v<  ri'  ri  jiIinii.- 
novi'ls  that  re4il]y  expressed  tiot  inpi>  ly  a  lirrr.iry  Imt  lUir 
H  |x>litii'H)  reartion  Huaiiist  Hco-ptcd  iiiwiLs-  i'hi;  luji(<  ru- 
lUftii'     f'  K  li\  ih'  ir  .  an  w,         uut  tlu'Van'  alway.* spoken 

(»f  with  rr-j>r.l  ;  I'll'  r.;i|j-.lii'  'I .  iricM  !in%  (loWfV.-r.thiJ  <j|)es 
that  uri'  v-.i'\  it\  |'i'>"'-M'v,  h.ivi'  hud  the  iiin-t  iijlhienee. 
MlliO.  ■I'-  l'';ivc' [. /'riin-,.^*,  ./.  f  ■/.'/».»  I  iliT"^!,  thanks  to 
It-  hri'vits  Hs  ni  11  liv  til  r-  ii(  li-ati'  M/dt  ink  iil ,  -W'.".  --urvives 
)i-  II  .-Hilly  iif  |:.as-i..u  i<jld  vvult  rttiv  diroc'tne!«t  ami  siiii- 
j  l;i  ily.  11  m.nrAi  il  I lio  did  of  the  long  romniloe  hy  show- 
inf(  now  miiu  r. .-iry  \va<  th<»  (jainful  act'timiilH'ion  of  tmrv 
iiK-ideiitK.  l.i-'  Suite's  fill  /»/<f.i  wii-  the  -iirn  ssfiil  rt^iilistic 
noVi>l,  ami  its  f-irrn  ->h'"As  Innv  iliijieiidenl  v^n-  thi*  >tehool 
U|><iii  thr  Sjuiir.sh  [Ur;iri-- I'll'  -ti-ry. 

./Mi  (I  (,';./■<  oj'  l^ityhifit  /'k  /mj/i. — In  KriKland  tiiti  liovei 
r-hnv!y  iu  ijutred  imnortanre.  .Inhn  Lily's  Kuphutt  (lH'i^ 
H>»  was  u  ihdnctic  t)fH>k  ill  the  fni  ni  nf  a  story.  Sidney's 
Arcadia  w-;is  ihr  KnL:li--h  r.'pn'M'iitntivr  uf  thi-jins- 

toral,  but  the  novels  that  wcr»'  rwwl  for  luuju  thaa  u  century 
were  for  the  niwt  part  t rarisiliit ion.<  of  foreitjn  niasterpieoes. 
The  heroic  n>fiiHfi«"«~i  of  Spain  and  the  picanr.'i^iue  novels 
Wt-ri'  Imlh  I'Xtri'jiirlv  jH>iiuijir.  I'hfSf  lii>t  ii>|iiri"l  truiio 
irnilalii'ii^  in  T.  Sii»\ii,  Jiu.k  \V lUun  liWdif.mid  ill  The  Kuif' 
li^h  U't'i'f  (UV).')-?!).  In  their  time  the  French  heroic  ro- 
iimn<  r<  « .  it  iili*)  traiislatoil  and  ajimirwl,  but  they  hiMl  more 
din-'  t  iiitliu-ueo  on  the  iliMiri'i  thun  mi  lirtinu. 

A'ji.//(.v/(  .N"'>«y»((<.— T!ir  iiii'^t  iiuiiurlaut  fureninners  of  the 
Kii^'ii'-li  luivi-l  wy-v  Swift's  (fullicers  Tmrt/.i  ilT'Jili  ■  t<i 
fipi-'ni<  Miily  iif  modern  tiiii>'«,  fanta.«tic  vovaffes  iuni  .•iliiiady 
l>i  «/ii  wntii  ii  by  Frencti  -Jiiin-I^— and  l)c  F"-  ^  l\<il'inaon 
Cnmne  (ii  19),  as  well  us  in  (ith(>r  sit-ories  iiuw  nhnmt 
wholly  overshadowci  hy  tiiMt  wvy,-  fumi'US  b<Kik  ;  but  ■.Hiirc 
is  never  a  ladling  iiis|)iniriiiri — jit>  U«lM  hii:<  had  showti — itinl 
I  )i'  Kor's  iiiJisti  rjii. c. ,  t  ii"u:;h  it  had  mmn  imifatorN,  foiitnii  d 
tiu  a<:lt(«iL  A  mure  fr>nifiil  •rnurw  Wiis  thu  Speetaior,  with 
its  iutellij^'Ut  n-coj.-iiilinn  i  f  ih.  ;;ri  iii  inivaneo  in  jHiwer  of 
tht>  hourgroisit,  iiivl  \v:th  Aililiv  n  >  iiiiririnj»  olfortj?  to  civil- 
ize this  L-Iaas,  Whrii  th>  v  hm!  ari|iiiir'l  ji'iwi  i-,  tlie  romances 
became  the  reading  of  i!it.i  igiiumai  uud  uf  children.  Just 
as  the  flourishing  monarchic?!  of  Spain  and  France  had  pro- 
duced an  aristocratic  romance,  dealing  with  great  people 
who  were  cnvelo|>ed  in  a  misty  splendor,  Kngland,  now 
free,  began  to  portrav  its  own  social  and  political  ideals  in 
the  moilem  novel.  Oitizcns  became  the  heroes  in  the  ptooe 
of  grandees  dc|)osei|.  and  they  iireferred  reading  something 
near  their  own  exi>erience  nitlier  than  a  mere  dilution  of 
fairy  tales.  It  was  France,  however,  with  its  longer  literary 
training,  that  pnniuired  the  first  novels  of  this  Mirt,  though 
distinctly  under  tlie  influence  of  Hnglisli  ideas:  anil  .>[iiri- 
vaux,  who  liad  alrciulv  brought  out  a  sort  of  French  S/tre- 
tator  inodcleil  on  Ad«lisonV,  had  the  honor  if  not  <if  inspir- 
ing yet  of  preceding  Itichardaoo  with  his  Marianu*  (I7:<l- 
41),  a  novel  bearing  much  reMinblancc  to  Pumeln  (1740), 
In  bolh  noveb  there  is  a  heroine  of  humble  birth  who  rises 
through  ft  serifw  of  probable  incidents  to  a  p<Ksition  of  com- 
fcrt  and  security,  of  perfect  respectability,  the  new  uIoeL 
If  Marivaux  waa  the  tii^t  lu  do  this,  it  was  Richardson  who 
won  all  the  ondit  for  it,  and  it  was  bis  greater  scrioosness 
tliat  secured  it  tor  hJm.  His  influence  lasted  throughout 
tli» «i|{hteenth  centunr.snd  he  was,  if  possible,  more  warmly 
admimt  on  the  Continent  than  in  Knglanrl.  Mis  Pimttn. 
Clarima  Bariom  ^174H).  and  Sir  Charles  Grand ison  (lT'i:i) 
all  iDdiMtod  the  importance  of  the  citisen  as  contrasie<i 
iHUh.  the  noble,  and  the  strong  moral  influences  that  were 
then  at  work  to  prepare  tha  eitiaen  for  his  duties.  In  all 
hb  novels  KichardsuD  preached  virtue,  prosily  it  seems  to 
tts.  bat  elo<|uently  it  seemed  to  many  of  his  Qontemporaries, 
Fielding,  however,  agreed  with  nodam  readers,  and  was 
mov«d  V  his  wMrinen  of  fUehafdsonls  Inartistie  pndse  of 
▼irtoa  to  ilescHbiiiir  people  im  be  saw  them  and  not  as  mor* 
alisti  might  wish  them  to  be.  lib  Joteph  Anirtvn  (1740) 
is  almost  a  caricature  of  Pamela.  Tl  is  easy  to  see  in  it.  as 
elsewinn  in  FickUng*«  work,  remtaitoeenees  of  the  Spanish 
pioaresque  norels;  what  in  those  books  it  meaj|«r.  dis- 
jointed, and  mid  of  atmonphere,  becomes  in  Fielding's 
stories  a  vast  and  animated  picture  of  life.  The  inAuenca 
of  Cervantes  is  more  important.  E^in  ciullr  is  this  true  of 
Tom  /OMS  (17M),  his  greatest  work.  In'  the  noveb  of 
Smoll«tt  we  also  distinguish  the  Spanish  inHuence.  as  well 
aathatof  LeSafte. 

In  Sterne's  JVisfmm  Shandy  (1750-417)  there  appeared  a 
new  spirit,  •  eomblnation  of  humor  and  pathos^  delicate 


psychological  stuily.  uiui  total  disrcMrd  of  incident.  S»4>i-n» 
had  read  many  French  books  an<l  liad  learn*  1 1  tiir  vnhif  <  t 
suggestion  as  a  literary  instrument,  and  both  tiit.s  tNtok  arid 
his  Srnh'niental  Juiimeff  ilTftS)  express  the  now  eosnio- 
IMilitanism  of  the  last  htilf  of  the  eiuhtwtith  cciitun'.  Ii  is 
possible  to  see  the  influenc<  i  f  t  >  rvjuiti  -.  in  hi-  hiiiiiur;  his 
sympathy  with  ectvufnc  persons  ain!  w.tii  animals  i>  n  sisrn 
of  B  ^'ti'Wii;^'  iiitrt.--!  in  I'ljjwts  hitherto  ignon  il  nr  <li  ri  h  d. 
ail<l  tins  }.i«rl  la.*>  untk  foreliild.  ihoiij^h  dimly,  thi-  ltp  ;il 
change  that  was  imiK'ii  hti^'.  IIi  uh-  n!-i  ]/ri  [iiirii.L;  fi  r  it 
by  his  icot^iMdas) ic  deimni  ..Ml  ii  ill  >if  |n  iiiinli  y.  in  sIkii  i.  hf 
wa*-  .'I  ilL-.itirbing  wriiri-_  In  <ii  ■(l-mith's  Virar  of  M'uf.-- 
fietd  ilTtrtii,  on  the  olhi'rhund,  wi:  liinl  tin'  gTftcefu!  ii|ill- 
misiii,  t  he  (  .\i(iiir-i(  (  fi  ■Mil.  of  the  best  \v  ork  rf  t  hi'  (  i-nt  i;i"v.  iiud 
sn  apparent  uncoiisei..ii-ii,-s*  of  the  ncccssil)  aiid  (  i  itaiiit  \ 
of  change. 

Btyinning  of  Minhrn  Jutmantic  Mot-emfnt. — ^The  <  lumue 
in  England  h.nl  117,'iin  with  a  ri-tnrn.  already  percc[itil>lr  in 
other  arts,  to  an  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hr  tin  t-  Wid- 
polc's  Cattle  of  Otrnnto  (I7G-^)  ititnxiui  i  li  ihc  ^'liMi-ny  clois- 
ters, the  knielit-at-anns.  the  wind  whis-lin^'  nln.ut  Imttie- 
inents,  all  Ine  fiarapln-niiilm  nf  ri miatir.'.  A  nuniluT  of 
novels  followed  in  tlie  same  dirwi luu,  fi  r  ill^IJUl(■l•,  Mi's. 
Kn.l.  litr  -  J/y./-  ,  i,  -  of  Vdolpbo  (17U4). 

iii)ti««t(tu-  —  \v\  I'rnnce,  meanwhile.  IJiiU^-iiuis 
IlHo\i>f  (1761i  Imd  iiiH  nr.l  »  Inru''  -tmly  i>f  tin-  «.irl.:l.  The 
iKHik  was  fllliwi  Willi  n  n«  vv  l.tvi-  nf  iji,tiirr;  it  deait  with 
novel  six'inl  problems,  lircii  hiin,'  tlii'  "-lui  it  "  f  ileuic«TMcy ; 
its  main  characlers  hail  an  intiiiiie  capacity  for  suffering; 
ir  (  i.ufiiin.  d  till ist  ardent  descriptions  of  the  familiar  pas- 
sion (if  Kivi',  and  the  whole  imi>res8ion  made  by  the  story 
wa.*^  nir-i  noteworthy.  We  ttnil  in  it  many  ren)iiii*cenc«»« 
of  Kiclianison's  Clnriiuti  Hnrlotrr,  a  strange  ancestor  for 
this  now  inovoment,  and  iininHL;  descendants  in  he 
Counted  fioet he's  HVWAfT  1  1 774j.  U  was  <ili  the  (  .ml  iin  ht 
that  its  influence  wa*^  vi''  "i'^t-  In  KuLcLind  th.-rc  \vii>  n 
reaction  from  the  revt  lut  ii iimry  npirit.  In  ii>  phu  ^  w,-  lind 
arnuMiiL' pii-t ute- of  Iif-- hy  Miss  bume",  ii.  i  i  ui's  hv  Misw 
Jane  Austen,  ttud  ujuiupcttuLttble  morality  tiuight  tiy  Wi.ss 
Eidgeworth. 

Scoit.—\\.  was  Scott  who  gavt  the  English  novil  wi.rld- 
wide  importance.  lie  expressed  most  vivltlly  the  piili  iniic 
and  medin'val  revival  of  his  time;  he  brought  tuick  the 
I  past  and  he  threw  a  new  light  on  the  present.  He  vivified 
nistory,  he  taught  the  love  of  nature,  and  delighted  genera- 
tions w  itii  his  abunilant  invention.  He  nimie  <ivi  r  not  only 
the  art  ul'  novel-writing,  but  that  of  writing  history.  In 
France  we  see  his  influence  in  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  in  Germany  the  historical  novel  still  survives,  though 
without  proving  a  dangentus  rival  to  S<H>tt's  fame.  While 
Scoit  inspired  many  followers,  the  new  problems  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  called  many  writers  away  to  their  dist  nssion. 
Dickens  studied  social  abuses  and  often  hid  direct  practical 
teaching  under  a  mask  of  raillery.  Thackeray  drew  pi<  tui  es 
of  the  new  polite  society,  ami  his  acute  observations  and 
gentle  ridicule  were  miscalled  cynicism.  Uiilwer  combined 
roraantioiBra  and  the  study  of  the  present  with  more  popu- 
larity than  success. 

Oeorgt  Sand. — In  FVance  George  Sand  ero|)lf»yed  the 
novel  as  a  means  of  asserting  the  rights  of  women,  just  as  in 
England  Miss  BrontC's  /one  Ewe  touched  the  subject, 
fialisc  maile  a  profound  study,  half  roinantic  ami  half  real, 
of  the  motley  society  he  saw  about  him.  A  complete  View 
of  society  brought  into  fletioD,  notably  in  the  work  of 
(ieorgu  SmuL,  a  new  class,  the  country  people,  whose  virtuca 
she  s^t  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  rices  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  citiest  Auerimcb  did  the  same  aervico  for  Qermaoy  in 
his  ViUagt  TaltM. 

Ammem  iVbiwIfsfsL— J.  P.  Cooper  Id  the  U.  S.,  inspired 
by  Scott,  had  drawn  mnantfo  pictures  of  tbo  tad  Indian. 
Hawthorne,  with  far  more  liteniv  i*t  >ik1  *  Mibller  im- 
agination, described  New  Knglami  life  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  uid  also  Italy  in  7A«  XorbU  Faun.  All  his 
pages  were  lit  by  the  last  and,  in  th«  estimatioa  of  many, 
tbe  meet  beaatilul  rm  of  romanticism,  now  approaching 
iu  end.  Mrs.  H.  B.  i^owe's  Un«k  T<>rn»  C'u^i".  with  it* 
vivid  drawing  of  the  wrongs  of  sLtvery.  is  i>erhai>s  mora 
noteworthy  as  a  campaign  document  than  as  a  work  of  art, 

Htalitlte  iifetwmenf,i— Everywhere  wa  ikoA  th«  novel 
aometbing  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  litoratura.  It  was 
continually  ernidoyed,  and  not  always  consciotnly,  to  ax- 
pr^  the  writer  s  emotions  and  intei^st^i,  sometimes  narrow 
or  special  in  its  aim.  Again,  m  in  (George  Eliot's  band,  we 
And  life  criticised  in  its  relation  to  the  prinoiplM  of  mo* 
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imliitj;  U  ittmf  to  obiam  the  gndu*l  ehaon  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Bovel-imtiqg.  Tlw  t^tU  ware  d  lomanticism 
gradiulljr  ■pent  its  Ibne  after  enrioUng  tlie  world  with 
new  Bfm|iatblee  and  a  larger  visioa.  It  was  •tteoef<to<l  by  a 
tendfliioy  toward  realimi.  In  England  the  two  iuul  long 
been  conibiaed,  as  in  So«tt,  witlnnit  antagonism.  Balzac 
in  Ftanee  alternated  b«twecn  the  two,  V>ut  the  movi-ment 
towanl  aa  exactor  gtuJy  of  lift*  may  be  olwervod  in  him  as 
well  as  in  his  contemporaries.  Zula.  the  most  im|Mtrtani  of 
living  Fn^ncli  novelists,  Una  advticateil  realism  with  tirelesa 
energy,  but  he  has  not  l>een  able  to  esca|>e  the  influvncHS 
onder  which  lie  was  born,  ami  altliou^h  he  hasj  continualiy 
Struggled  to  beafldtiiAi]di^-i[>le  a-s  well  as  preacher  4if  rt^'al- 
isoif'Kisworic  often  contr)uli<  t.s  his  (heorie.s.  When  he  is  fur- 
thest from  the  literary  theory  which  he  iletests,  he  i.s  only 
too  pfonu  to  sul>^titiite  tlte  study  of  repulsive  details  for  au 
exact  study  of  life,  and  it  is  in  the  nrpreseniation  of  a  great 
picture  rather  than  in  the  fnilliful  study  of  incidents  that 
ne  is  greate-st.  The  movenient  towartl  realism,  which  owes 
much  to  the  wientiflc  a<lvan<-e  of  the  preM'Ut  day«,  has  also 
been  ereatlv  aided  tiy  the  example  of  the  eminent  Hussian 
novelms  'furj^nefl  and  Tol>toL  The  former  aided  the 
movement  (or  the  abolition  of  serfdom  hit  Stories  of  a 
I^rUman,  which  were  followed  by  longer  noreb  written 
with  the  utmost  art.  Tolstoi  seemed  to  abandon  all  the 
cum-nt  theories  of  <-omp<niti<in  and  to  (tortray  life  an- 
(iha[H-4i,  but  crowded  with  event  as  we  see  it,  never  ni'idel- 
ing  itself  into  a  rounded  wliole.  In  France  Flsultert  and 
de  IbniMi^iDt  ri^ndly  conflned  themselves  to  the  |M»rtrayal 
of  extict  truth,  ami  the  movement  hohls  sway  over  the  later 
novelists  of  the  U.  S.,  Italjr,  Sfwin,  and  Scandinavia.  That 
this  is  but  a  temiwrary  movement  ia  obvious,  for  every  art 
that  grows  changes,  and  already  among  the  younger  writers 
there  is  an  effort  lo  give  greater  sway  to  imagination. 

Taovas  SnwaaMT  Pbst. 

N'ovel'lo.  Vinckst;  musician;  b.  in  London,  Kngland, 
Sept.  fl,  ITSl;  was  of  Itaitati  descent;  became  organist  of 
tlie  Portttgucee  chapel  ai  an  rarly  age :  wai^  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Xusicians  and  a  founder  of  the 
Phillmrraonic  Society:  was  a  volvminous  eiiitor  of  old 
musical  claaaios  and  composer  of  numerous  pieces  of  con- 
aidi-rable  merit  D.  at  Nice,  France,  Aug.  Ii.  1S«1.— Mis 
daughter,  < 'i^ARA  AsanaMa,  horn  in  London,  June  15.  ISDi, 
a  dietinguishe<l  soprano  singer  and  prima  donna,  married 
Count  tiigliucei,  an  Italian  nobleman,  in  1848,  and  ntired 
ttam  the  stage  in  IWOi— Another  daaglrter  is  a  dtstinguished 
Shakspearran  scholar.   Sm  ClaESB,  jIaET  Cowinx. 

NoTomber  [fr  Mii  Ijit.  \'"  •  m  her,  Xoifm  hriM  {sc.  mmsis.  ' 
montit/,  Mni,-iiiiii,\   liie  ninth  month  of  the  iiuuian  year, 
deriv.  of  />  J.  -  >u.  iiin '] :  tbs  eleventh  month  of  the  year,ooa- 
taining  thirty  days. 

Nov'gorod :  government  of  Euro|ie«n  Hussin,  )>ounded 
W.  by  tlie  government  of  St.  IVtcrsburg,  nntl  coniiirising  an 
area  of  47.'2-16  hi.  miles.  The  ground  is  low,  the  surface 
mostly  umlulaiing,  the  soil  not  very  rich,  and  the  climate 
Oiild.  I^akes  and  navigable  rivers  are  numerous,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  cunHls,  iiye.  Itarley,  and  oat.<( 
are  grown.  Laige  forests  ami  memlows  are  fouml,  and  tim- 
ber and  hay  are  tha  chief  artiolcs  of  export.  Pop.  (lt)07) 
l^tftStWl. 

XoTgorod,  called  also  Novgorod  TpllkiY  (the  great): 
capital  of  the  govi-rnment  of  .Vovg.>rod,  Kuropean  KussIh  ;  | 
on  the  Volkliov,  near  its  isMie  from  Lake  llmen;  110  miles 
by  rail.S.  S.  K.  of  .St.  Petersburg  isi-i'  ma]) of  Russia,  n'f.  O-D). 
It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  the  ttfteetiih  century  the 
largest  und  ntost  iu)i)ortaut  town  <>f  Xi»rtliern  Kuro|K>.  It 
was  in  made  the  capital  of  the  RuF*ian  monarchy, 
founded  in  that  year  by  Ifurik.  on  the  tliouBandth  autiivi  V- 
aary  (if  which  evi  nta  magnificent  monument  vtm  i-rectnl  in 
the  city,  whi<-h  otlierwi*c  U  rather  poorly  built.  It  js  now 
entindv  de|>end<-nt  for  its  trade  on  Su  Pctenbuig  and 
Archaiigelsk.    I'op.  (\my\  2<».olH,*. 

NovlkoT',  Nikola!  Iva.novh  ii  :  writer;  b.  on  his  father's 
estute  in  the  governmi'tit  of  Mmh.  ow,  Hus-ia.  .\]>r.  27,  1744. 
Althoiitfli  be  »iis  educated  for  the  army,  hi*  literary  tastes 
wefes.i  notieciibic  that  the  Kinpri'-s  ( "ntl)i>riiic  II.  had  him 
traiisferr>sl  to  the  I'ivil  scrviie,  from  whiidi  he  r<-lin.'il  in 
17U"<.  lie  was  one  of  the  eiirlic-i  of  tiussiiin  journalists. 
His  first  piiperuas  ii  N-ittrical  one  cjilli'd  7'rrlru  (The  Prone, 
17GV>-7il).  In  177"J  he  founded  Zhtitijti^ris  (The  rainier), 
which  h  i  i  ii  _'i  at  su<  (■<  s>.  Mud  in  1777  lie  started  aiiifiiitlily 
review  called  L'trenH^l  iitvt  (The  Morning  Light>,  sad  coii- 
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tinned  it  for  rean  under  various  namesn  He  also  Icsasd  for 
a  dec4i<lc  and  gav«  new  life  to  the  Motenvthftu  Vtdmmtt 
(.Moscow  GasetteK  previously  a  mere  oOeial  alisstof  the  uni- 
versity. He  reproached  his  fellow  countqfOMn  with  their 
mania  for  everything  foreign,  ami  strove  in  every  way  to 
bring  the  l>e«>t  national  thing?  into  honor,  not  <mly  writing 
An  Atltnipl  ol  a  lUctionary  of  Ruasian  MVi/frii/but  pal^ 
lishing  nineii-en  volumes  of  his  DrtvnoMa  Bo9tidMUiVtv- 
liiifrkn  [OUl  Hus-sian  Library),  a  collection  of  dkwnmentsef 
historical  value.  He  liad  la-come  a  Kreema.son.  and  in  course 
of  time  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  philanthn}|>ie  W(Mrfc,vhils 
his  ideas  showed  an  increasing  tenilencv  toward  mysticisBL 
His  fame  and  iiiHuenee  grew  a|uR-e,  so  that  the  Mawms were 
for  a  tune  the  fashion  of  the  dti> .  t  ut  be  had  numerous  ene* 
miea,  while  the  empress,  who  lui  l  uruuially  supported  him, 
became  more  and  more  suspicious.  Tiie  French  Ilevoluti<3n 
brought  about  a  sharp  reaction  against  even  t hing  that  sa- 
vored of  liberalism.  Severe  measures  were  tafcen  against  the 
Masons,  and  Novikov  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  until  the  accession  of  the  Hm|K>ror  PatiL 
I).  July  31.  IHIK  See  works  on  bint  by  Uuiginov  (lUMiK 
Xes.  lini  v  ■  Is;.",;,  and  others.  A.  ('.  t'ooi.iixi*:. 

No'vl  Li  Kure:  town:  in  the  pntvince  of  Ah-ssauonjk, 
Iirily  :  on  the  northerti  |»  -  of  the  A)>ennines.at  the  he»»l 
ol'  u  %vide  ami  fruitful  iil.iiii  ;<ee  map  of  ItMly.  ref.  li-C).  It 
wa.s  fonnerly  strongl>  f- rtified.  having  f«'',ir  -  ■.»  :rh 
drawbridges.  Novi  c<>ijtain.>  u  public  library,  niuji.  uiu.  ut^^i*-- 
mies  of  literature  and  art,  a  valuable  private  picture-gallery, 
and  ((ilk-fact ories.  It  is  said  to  have  l)cen  destroyed  by 
Attila ;  in  it  is  spoken  of  a-s  Corlr  Xoi-a  or  CoMtro  A'oeu. 
and  from  that  time  till  1447,  when  it  gave  it.«elf  to  Oen»>a.  it 
maintained  a  setni-indej«enilence.  This  town  gave  it*  name 
to  the  Iwitle  of  Aug.  15. 17U0,  belweeu  the  French  and  I{u*- 
sian-s,  in  which  the  Frsnoh  general,  Jotthart,  lost  bis  Ufa 

I'op.  about  W.tKM). 

Nov'ias:  a  Jjitin  writer  of  fabulfr  AtrUana  of  about 
100  B.  c.  Some  forty-three  titles  of  his  plavs  are  knowo, 
and  the  fragment*  (117  vers*-.*)  are  given  bv  Uibbeck.  /Voy. 
Comuorum  Bom.,  pp.  SM-^TS  (Leipsig,  MTS).      M.  W. 

NoT4»roMltk :  town  «f  the  Btaek  Seadiitijet  Ruaala:  89 
mih-s  S.  E.  of  AnapA  (sse  map  of  Busria,  nf.  lO-K).  It  is 
t  he  tKjft  tsr  TekMacinodar.ana  tannimts  of  a  n^way  opened 
in  im;  also  the  port  flnr  the  StanMm  Ifadiaia  or  |M  troleam 
diictrict.  Cnel  ena  ores  of  metals  are  found  in  the  neighlxir- 

l|o."l      I"  I    :  I--.".  ••  o.«i  .  jlH'.MH  !<>.<»fX>.  M.  \\  .  H. 

N(no  lclierkii>k:  i  -.vn  i.f  lin-^'-ia  (founded  in  1H06); 
oil  tti,-  I>Mi;  y~rr  n,n\'  of  Uiis^in,  ri'f.  Ii»-E).  It  is  the  capital 
of  i  i'i'Miii  i'  of  I  lull  C  visistcks;  is  finely  built,  has  a 
lar^'i'  I  .It ;H''lr;il,  ,'iiul  is  itie  isee  of  an  Rri  lihi--!ioi>.  lis  i;i,i:.n- 
faciiii\.»  are  exuti*ive,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  ti-ade  in 
cattle,  grain,  and  wine.    Pop.  (18W)  88,470.        K.  A.  G. 

No'vum  Or'gannm  (Lat,  liter.,  new  instrument  (or 
methoili):  the  name  given  by  Francis  Bacon  to  his  great 
work  treating  of  the  proper  mode  of  studying  nature  ii» 
onler  to  exteml  the  ilominion  of  man  over  the  inanimate 
world.  Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  minds  of  men 
fmm  what  he  deemed  the  rain  and  useless  speculations  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  to  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  and 
useful.    In  order  to  present  the  different  points  of  his  sub- 

i'oct  in  a  manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  striking,  he 
las  given  them  in  the  form  of  aphorism.s.  In  the  second 
aphorism  of  his  first  book  he  tells  us  that  as  the  naked 
hand  is  often  unable  to  f>erform  its  pmper  wi)rk  without 
the  aid  of  an  instniment.  so  the  human  inlellirt,  left  to  itself, 
is  comparatively  inefficient,  and  ne^ls  the  help  of  instru- 
ments no  U-ss  than  the  hand.  To  supply  this  neetl  he  com- 
|Hised  his  grent  work  (publisher!  in  1620),  cora|irising  the 
ripe  and  rich  result*  of  a  life  of  study.  "  In  our  judgment," 
says  .Ma<-aulay. Bacon's  (,'r-  iiu-t  |M>rformance  is  the  first 
book  of  the  S'ovum  Or^nnum.  Alt  the  jwnliarities  of  hi* 
extraonlinary  mind  are  found  ther--  in  tli.'  Iii^'hest  perfec- 
tion. Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  |>articularly  those  in  which 
he  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  idola,  show  a 
nicety  of  observation  thnt  has  never  lieen  «urpa.s.se<l.  Every 
part  of  the  book  bla/.-  wiih  «  it.  Imt  witli  wit  which  is  em- 
ployed only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  Ixjok  e^cr 
made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  over- 
threw so  many  pn-judices,  intrrMlticed  «"  rnnny  new  npinious. 
Vet  no b<«>k  wa.s  ever  writ" -'ii  in  a  Ir.-s  ronti'iit  ii^ns  v|,iriT.  . . . 
WliMl  We  m<t«t  admire  is  the  va»t  <  Hpnrity  of  th.Hi  mtt  K-ct 
which  without  effort  takes  in  aC  onci'  nil  the  lioiniiiiis  of 
Kuence— aU  the  past,  tiie  present,  and  the  future,  all  the 
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errors  of  2,000  vears,  all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  pass- 
ing times,  all  ifie  bright  hojK'S  of  thu  cciiiiing  age.  "  LMay 
on  Lord  Bncun,  iseeoiid  part,  whore  will  be  fuund  iuat»y  elo- 
quent arxl  admirable  passages  upon  the  philosopher  of  iiacon, 
tiiough  the  retuarka  of  the  critic  on  the  ancient  philosophers, 
particularly  Plato,  an  to  be  received  with  great  allowance. 

Noir'cllt  IxcKi^ASie:  colonist ;  b.  iti  Knglitnd  about  1500: 
VH  chOMn  as  assistant  governor  of  Mmnsk-IiuscMs  Colonv 
I639'»  pntTious  to  its  actual  foundalt  in:  i  iii:;;rHr>-<1  with 
Winthrop  in  IMO;  was  ruling  elder  of  W  M.-in  s  rlmrch 
1630-32;  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  church  in  (.'harlc^town 
1632 ;  commiasiiMier  fur  military  affairs  on  the  oc^raiiion  of 
tho  first  Pe*!H<iT  war  1634,  and  secretary  of  the  colony  16^6- 
49.  D.  at  1!  !i,  Nov,  1,  IG-W.— His  son  Samiel,  b.  at 
Charlestown.  Muss.,  Nov.  12,  1(534;  imuluated  at  Harvard 
College  l(i'*>:t:  iH'came  chaplain  in  Phiiip'awar.andai>si^tanl 
tnaaurer  16.::*0-M<},  and  afterward  treasurer  of  Harvanl  Uni- 
versity. He  wa*  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  old  charier,  and 
went  to  England  in  its  bi'half  in  16H«,  Il<  ilii!  not -suciH-ed. 
however,  in  accora|>lishing  anything  T  r  his  j .ariMiyo,  as  he 
died  in  September,  soon  after  &is  arrival  in  Loudon, 

Nojes,  ITexby  Dkvbt,  A.  Mm  KL  D.:  ophthaliiiologist ;  b. 
in  New  York  city,  .Mar.  34^  1838;  graduated  7L  J>.  from  the 
New  York  ( 'olles;e  of  Physioians  and  Sureaoiui  in  1655;  was 
elected  Professor  of  (>phthalniolo87«ii4  Otalacrln  Bellevue 
Hospital  Mi-tlical  College  in  18(l4,aciiair  he  lall  Imldii:  was 
aitendinv'  surgeon  to  (Auuitf  Hoapitel,  New  Tork,  1865-73 ; 
has  kweii  surgeon  to  New  York  ud  Ear  Inflrmary  since 
1M8,  Md  i»  a  raember  o(  BUiDjr  aeientific  soc  ieties.  Ue  is 
the  anthw  of  A  Tn^iaA  tn  IKtMM  of  the  Ky«  (New  York, 
1881) !  a  TtJtt-book  m  Ditam  o/tht  Eye  ( N'evtr  Tocfc,  1890 ; 
9d  ed.  1804).  and  of  nameroas  monographs  published  in 
medical  journals.  S.  T.  Armstroxo. 

?foy<'»,  John  llfMPHREv:  reliffioiw  iMwler;  b.  at  Hrattle- 

hi  T'i/X ■^,  Si^p".  ti,  isii  ;  ^'nuiiiu'vil  ut  l»(iitinouth  College  in 
IS^U;  slmiivd  law,  but  Mii>->  iiU(  iil Iv  mlii  d  riivinity  at  An- 
doveratnlat  New  Haven,  ('inia..  iiml  was  liiTii-cd  to  nri'jwh; 
fo!intl(><!  in  1h:W  a  community  uf  1".  rfcruouists  near  Putney. 
Vt.;  rut;' V  li  in  1847  to  Lermx.  MinUswn  co.,  X.  Y.,  where 
he  fsialili-hr  l  the  O.NKiDA  CoMMiMTi-  iq.  I'.).  Suliscqucntly 
liL'  L'-t.iM;-li' il  )<iiiit!ii_'r  liram.'h  ni  WuKiiij:f(>riL  Conn.  He 
waa  the  Hiitiior  of  various  works  jiu-iiiiii^tji:  his  |>eculiar 
views.    D.  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  IssCi, 

Nu  (or  Nun) :  an  Kgyptiati  deity,  repa-M-nting  the  pri- 
meval celestial  inean  on  which  Ua,  the  sun-god,  sails  and 
whence  he  proce»;de<l.  He  was  called  "the  olilest  of  the 
gods,"  aiul  wa-s  regarded  as  the  father  ■  if  Ha  and  of  the  gods 
in  triMicral,  being  the  author  of  creation  and  the  source  of  all 
tliin;;-.  The  Corresponding  female  principle  was  Nu-t  or 
Xun-t  ( =  Nile-water),  and  together  they  appear  to  have 
sijrni&ed  the  male  and  femak  petMMliflicafion  of  the  wmn  rs 
of  the  Nile  inundations.  C.  It.  ii. 

Mahla :  a  large  region  in  Northeastern  Africa,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Gg>'|iiian  pos.se!i.sir)ns.  but  mostly  under  MuluU.'it 
control  sinoeiH,M2.  It  has  never  bctit  a.  political  entity,  but 
it  may  \)c  roughly  describe<l  as  bounded  N'.  by  Kgvpt,  E.  by 
the  Ked  Sea.  S.  bv  Abyssinia,  Senaar.  and  KorJofan,  and 
W.  by  the  Ubvan  t)eser't  and  the  waste  S.  of  it.  Area  about 
850,000  miles.  Lying  N.  of  the  region  of  tropical  rains, 
tha  country  i*  f\-re->ively  dry,  and  not  unheallliful;  agri- 
enttnrsan<l  stoi  k  rai-ing."  the'main  ncc'i|>ation9  of  the  peo- 
plei,  are  confined  to  the  province  of  Taka,  a  few  oases,  and  to 
a  narrow  fringe  along  tlie  Nile.  The  most  arid  and  desolate 
pari  of  this  region  i.s  the  Nubian  wiutte,  in  the  northerti 
part  of  Nubia,  which  would  bo  itn|>a!«sablo  were  it  not  for  a 
lew  oaSM  and  wells.  Thrsi'  verdant  spots,  scattered  through- 
out the  north,  have  iiia<[<'  a  niiml>crof  important  caravan 
roates  practieable,  and  for  centuries  a  large  trade  was  car- 
ried on  along  these  routes,  until  it  was  destroyed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  Mahdist  revolt.  The  most  priMltictive 
region  is  the  province  of  Taka,  in  the  extreme  south,  whii-h 
is  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  Abys-sinian  highlands. 
The  people  area  mixture  of  Semitic.  Hatnitic.  and  Negro 
elements,  speaking  dialei-ts  of  the  Nuh.i  limguaife  as  well  as 
Arabic  ana  fanatically  Mohammed  m  in  i  heir  religious  faith; 
they  number  prohafalj  less  than  l.uoo.UOO.    (J.  C.  Auxm. 

iTnble.  nyoolila:  an  Interior  province  of  Chili :  between 
Ooncepcion and  the  Arfantine  frontier;  cro!)s<>d  by  lat.  M 
8.  Area,  8,590  eo.  mim.  It  lies  partly  on  the  sie«p  ^lop*' 
of  the  Andes  ana  partly  in  the  plain  called  the  Valley  of 
Chili :  the  soil  of  the  latter  is  very  fertile,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  ohief  wheat-growing  piOTiaoes,  The  mountain  lands 
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yield  excellent  timber.    Capital  and  largest  citv.  Chilian. 
Pop.  (  IHDii  l  ^lilua^ed.  157,349.  Hekbeht  H.  SMirn. 

Nnbti :  a  Hyksos  King  of  Egypt,  who«e  reign  fell  400 
vears  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  as  is  shown 
by  a  granite  stele  erected  by  the  latter  at  Tanis.  (See  Kec- 
ordt  of  the  Pa«i,  ser.  i.,  vol.  v.,  p.  33  fl. ;  Aegyptinche  Ztit- 
tehrift.  1H78,  p.  Stf-lOB:  1»J»,  p.  i;«-143;  Hirch,  Egffpl,p. 
76;  Wiedemann.  Atgtfpt.  Oeiehie/iie.  p.  2V.').)  This  taUet 
was  found  by  Jfariettei  copied,  and  reburicd.  Keccnt  ex- 
cavators have  not  SMeeedeii  in  finding  it  again.  If  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  occurred  under  Meneplah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  liainses  II.,  the  record  of  this  tablet,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  biblical  statement  that  the  .sojourn  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  lasteti  430  years,  wi>uld  show  that  ,l<iseph  lived  in 
the  time  of  one  of  the  early  Ilyksos  kings.  This  "  era  of  400 
years  "  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  in  Egyjitian  history, 
and  it  ap|)ear»  to  have  been  used  in  only  one  other  instance, 
the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  the  sole  king  of  the  twentv-fourth 
dynasty,  who  is  said  by  George  SyntH>llu.s,  quoting  Manetho^ 
to  have  lived  900  years  after  Nubti.  Charles  R.  GaLcn. 

N«el«obnMclito't»  $  a  name  applied  by  de  Blainirille  to 
thegronpof  moUnscspreTiouslycalled  by  Lamarck  Bbteio»- 

oua  (9.  f.). 

Nucle'olus  and  Naclens:  See  IIistoloov  {Tfie  Celt). 
Nucleus  iiif  ;ho  l  arth):  See  Gf.oixhjv. 

Nadibranchia'ttt  [Mod.  Lat.,  liter.,  iiaked-gilled  one?; 
Lat^  nu  dus.  naked  +  bran'chiir,  from  Gr.  0piyx,uL  ^'iU>[;  a 
group  of  Opisthobninchiate  molluscs  in  which  the  |rills, 
when  present,  project  freely  into  the  water.  A  shell  is  al- 
ways lacking  in  the  lulult.  on  which  account  these  forms  an 
commonly  known  as  naked  molluacs.    See  OiUSIBOroDa. 

Nnevitas:  See  the  Appendix. 

Nnevo  L«ob,  ndM'TMa-on',  or  N«w  Leon:  etate  at 
Mexico;  bonnded  K.  E.  md  £.  by  Tam8uli|i«s,  S.  W.  by 
San  Luis  Potost,  and  W.  and  ^^  by  Coahuila ;  separated 
from  the  frontier  of  Tmw  only  by  •  nanow  portioa  of 
Tamaulipab.  Area,  88,588  sq.  miles.  It  is  traTened  from 
N.  W.  to  &  £.  by  the  eastern  Sierra  Kadre;  fifom  one^hird 
to  one-fourth  of  the  territory  8.  W.  of  the  Sierra  to  In- 
dnded  in  the  Mexiean  pilateaa,  which  here  bae  an  avnage 
elevation  of  about  8j008  feci;  the  oorthem  and  northeastern 
)K)rtions  arc  in  the  tiem  caliente,  low  rolling  lands  or 
iilnins  falling  toward  the  Rio  Qrande  and  varied  wUli  a 
few  isolated  mountainsL  The  dimate  of  the  platean  and 
t  he  slopes  of  the  Sierra  is  mihl  and  egieeable :  snme  parts  el 
the  lowland*,  however,  are  hot  and  anbealthf ul.  Rains  in 
go<Ml  years  are  abundant,  but  they  are  very  irregular,  and 
droughts  sometimes  last  for  several  yean;  these  arc  espe- 
cially felt  on  tlie  plateau,  where  there  Is  a  lack  of  ninanig 
water  and  springs.  Much  of  the  poptiliUion  is  gathered  along 
the  northeasteni  slope  of  the  Sierra,  a  well-watered,  fertile, 
and  very  beautiful  district.  The  principal  occtipation  is 
agriculture ;  the  most  important  crops  are  maise  on  the 
higher  lands  and  sugar-cane  on  the  lower  on(>s.  The  mines 
arc  rather  unimportant,  though  rich  silver  deixisits  were 
worked  during  the  ooloniai  penod.  Nuevo  Leon  was  settled 
during  tlis  lart  years  of  the  sizteenth  century.  Poi>.  ill^) 
300,2^.  Hbbbuit  H.  Sana. 

Nnisance  [from  0.  F^,  nofsemcs,  fHnisanee  <  lilt  Mossit' 
lia,  tnuitaressioo.  guilt,  deriv.  oC  nees'rt,  hnrt  ham] :  a 
rather  in&floile  le^  term  whkrh  may  be  said,  however,  to 
denote  tfaoee  acta  or  omissioUS  which  unlawfully  disturb  » 
(M>r8on  or  the  pnblie  in  the  eqjovmeiit  of  pr<  •ix>rt  v  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  common  rights.  In  the  early  English  law  nui- 
Muce  (noraaMnAm)  lud  In  some  respects  a  broader,  and  in 
others  a  nartower.slgniileatinm  than  It  bears  at  present  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  eonflned  to  annoyances  to  the  enjoy* 
mentof  afiwboldt  «Ule  now  the  possessor  of  any  intep* 
eat  in  knd,  and  in  some  eaase  of  movables,  may  complain 
of  a  nnlwnos.  On  the  other  hand, it  was  applied  to  any. 
form  of  such  annayance.  Braetoo  opens  his  discussion  of 
the  topie  with  this  statement :  "  And  it  is  to  be  known  that 
of  nuisances,  one  is  tortious  and  hnrtful.  and  another  hurt-; 
f u1  (dnmnoaum)  but  not  tortious  (injuriotum)."  (3  De  Ltgi- 
bus  Angtiif,  chs,  xliii.-xlvi.)  Now  the  terra  is  limited  to 
harm  which  is  actionable,  which  prodnoes  legal  injury  as 
well  as  damage. 

In  some  instances  the  same  act  may  be  trcatcl  by  the  in- 
jured party  as  a  nuisance  or  as  some  ether  kind  of  tort. 
One  who  wrongfully  floods  his  m-ighlior's  land,  »)r  erects  a 
building  with  eaves  projecting  over  the  adjoining  premises, 
1  or  allom  a  tree  to  gn>w  so  near  itis  line  tnat  the  braoohea 
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OTerhanE  another's  pronertj,  thereby  commits  both  a  tres- 
pa^  antl  a  nuisance.  The  nine  met  or  omission  pniduc-es 
two  wmn^ts.  One  in  the  interference  with  the  posttciMion, 
the  uther  is  the  incoinmiNlity.  the  tliscomtori,  the  kODoyanoe 
tu  the  ptisscsscir.  Af^ain,  a  i»  n«in  who  maintains  an  Inae- 
cim  structun*  which  endangers  hi:<  neighbor's  property 
commits  a  nutdaiuf,  and  is  aw>  chai^gvabitt  with  aetiouable 
nsellgence  if  injurjr  anraes. 

An  act  or  oroissioo  which  would  ooostitiit*  •  QvlNMiea  at 
common  law  may  ba  hgaMaad,  and  thut  ombs  to  ba  adlon- 
ahle.  It  is  Qoi  ta  ba  wMantooiiL  howavar.  that  9nry  atatuta 
which  anthoftao*  a  panon  to  do  a  particuhif  thing  or  to 
OirT7  on  a  particBhtt  buslnaas  will  protect  him  from  lia> 
hilitr  whan  tlia  tUaf  ia  so  daiia  or  tha  businesi  so  cwv 
liDdon  aato  eoDatituMaoomBon-Iawiudaaiuw.  Aaatula 
il  will  tclieve  him  from  any  publle  prosecution,  but  it  will 
not  bar  a  private  action,  uatess  it  shows  a  ckar  intent  on  the 
part  of  tha  legUlatore  to  authoriaa  tba  affair  aven  though 
a  notaanoa  should  reMlk  Thia  is  well  Ulnatrated  by  two 
daolsioDS  oC  the  Bonsa  of  Lorda.  In  one  (JfefrMoftVoA 
A^im  JMriet  n.  B\B,  S  Appeal  Caaes  IfiS ;  cf.  Jferton 
Ta.  Jf«i«r.  afc,  of  yarJb,  IM  X.  T.  SO?)  it  waa  hehl 
that  tlM  statute  ia  qawtioii  empowered  the  district  to  build 
» amallpoa  hospital  onljr  in  case  this  eouM  ba  done  with- 
out onatiog  a  nniaaaca.  Its  hospital  toiued  out  to  be  a 
nulsanea  to  Hill,  and  the  Ktatute  in  no  way  affected  bis 
lifhts.  In  tha  other  {London  Jiv.  Ok  vs.  Tnman.  11  Ap- 
peal Cases  49)  it  was  held  that  the  oompanf  received  au- 
thority by  Atatute  to  build  its  road  and  maintain  a  eattie- 
yanl  whether  a  nuisance  waa  civated  or  not.  Ili'iice  the 
property-owners  who  snffend  extreme  discomfort  br  reason 
of  the  noises  anfi  twtors  of  the  catlh^-yanl  were  without  re- 
dress. In  the  U.  S.  iegislatire  power  is  limited  by  constitu- 
tional provisions,  and  a  atatuta  undertaltine  to'loi^alize  a 
iMtlaanre  may  be  unconstitutional  as  an  attempt  to  nui  horize 
the  takin);  of  properly  without  oompensat ion.  Baltimort 
Jty.  Co.  rs.  Fifth.  Buptiti  Churth.  108  11.  S.  817. 

Fublie  Suinance. — An  act  or  oniiiwiiin  wliich  enilanf»er» 
the  live*,  safety,  health,  property,  or  comfort  of  the  public, 
or  by  which  the  public  arc  obstructc^l  in  tlic  enjoyment  of 
any  common  rifjlit.  is  a  public  nuisance.  The  obstruction 
of 'highways,  disorderly  nausea,  indecent  performances  in 
public,  exhibiting  or  aelUng  obsoMM  articlef,  selling  discttsed 
fiKKl,  the  publio  eiposure  of  penNsaa  having  contagious  dis- 
eaites,  the  pollutlbD  of  water  used  by  the  public,  the  maiiu- 
faeturs,  storage,  or  display  of  dangerous  exptosives  to  the 
peril  of  the  public,  the  exercise  of  offensive  tmdes  in  thickly 
settled  neignboriioods  or  adjoining  public  thnroiighfare«  an; 
example».  There  is  consiiiMahle  authority  for  the  ytaie- 
ment  that  a  pnrpreature  or  encroachment  upon  public  prop- 
erty does  not  amount  to  a  nuisance  nnlt  ss  it  subjects  the 
public  to  some  degn-e  of  inoonrenience.  Tlio  tendency  nf 
mo<i«rn  deci-sions, /however,  is  to  treat  every  unlegnli/.ed 
purnreature  aa  a  nuisance  prr  nr.  Persons  responsible  for  a 
public  nuisance  may  Im>  prtH'tisiled  against,  at  common  law 
and  under  modern  Ktututt-M.  by  inuicltncnt  for  a  niiiidc- 
ineanor.  Upon  cunvii'tion  the  court,  niny  ^(iibjei't  rhein  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and,  if  the  nui-vuice  still  ciintiniies. 
may  onler  Its  abatement.  It  may  lie  nli»tc<l  hIhi  without 
indictment  in  a  "uif  dy  the  prop«-r  ulllccr  in  bclialt  of  the 
crown  or  (leople.  h  n:oh  has  mt  rijjlit  to  ncl  f<»r  the  pub- 
li<-  in  abating  it.  Nor  (I<m>h  nUilcMn-iit  exii-iid  to  the  de- 
Mrui-tion  of  iin>[M>rty  which  ditfs  not  of  ji'-^lf  c.inHtitute 
tin-  nuisance,  out  is  incn'ly  nci-cNHirv  to  it.  Uriyhtmun  vs. 
IttUnhitnntt  iif  liriitliil,  Cj  .Maine  4'^. 

Whether  a  public  nuiNitice  will  vuslnin  a  privn1t>  nclion, 
oitinT  fur  damiitres  or  Hlmteinent,  <l<-|-)'tid«  iipnn  the  harm  it 
iiinii'ls  upon  the  indivulual  ciinipliiitiiiic.  If  it  i<<  a  dis- 
turbamr  of  all  persi»iis  aliki- in  the  t  iijovnicnt  of  cotiniion 
riirhts.  (he  injury  v>f  any  individual  is  wiiil  ■•  to  be  iikT'Jc*! 
ill  iliv  roiiHiioii  iniisHiicc  and  injury  to  all  citizciis.  and  the 
riijlit  is  to  be  viiulieulcd  and  the  wrong  piiiiishtsi  by  a  pub- 
he  |ii'>i>r<'ii1ioti.  and  not  by  ii  mull  iplii  it y  of  M  ioirnti-  fi<-lious 
III  favor  of  |>iiv»t(i  p'Txiiis."  \VlnTe  till'  public  nuisance, 
til i«i'Vi-r.  [ii'idili  cs  ptirtiriilrir  diiitiii;;e  lo  Hii  iridiviiliKil  bn- 
vond  tlidl  wliK'h  lie  sulTcps  in  cotiiiuoii  with  his  fi  llows.  he 
limy  Itriiii;  ft  private  nctioii.  Aicori!tiij:lv.  oiir  «li.'se  resi- 
(IctH  c  is  n  iidiTdl  unfit  fur  I-oI(lfnI•t^ll•ll■  or  rr^)ii  (  iiilile  ih  -  u- 
|iiiiii>ii  liy  an  a<ljoiriirig  lioiisr  of  |iro'-)itiili>iii  <  aii  iiiiiiiitdiii 
anni  tiuii  iiirninst  tliusi.  n  spoiisibli'  for  lli>'  nuisaiK  i-.  I  'rnir- 
ford  vs.  T>/rr.l!,  ViH  N.  V.  ;U1. 

IVirtih   yiu'.iiitirr. — Tlii«  "illTtcts  only  one  jN'fsoii  or  H 

<1:  ■■  •         ite  niiiiilur  of  p<  rson<.  and  is  the  ;:r"iiiid  of  civil 

^>r<.>cvcdini;!>  oiiiy."   It  is  uu  defeiiav  to  an  action  fur  a  nui- 


sance that  it  benefits  more  persona  than  it  harms.  A  stre'i't- 
railway  may  improve  greatly  its  jias^enger  service  by  mi>- 
stituting  ^teatu  motors  for  bones;  but  unlm  the  chancre  u 
authorized  by  legislation,  and  in  the  U.  S.  comi^nsaciou  it 
made  to  abutting  land-owners  for  the  interference  with  thdr 
easements  of  access,  of  IMA,  and  at  air,  the  beoefi  i  < .  >  ti  f  f  rre<l 
on  its  many  patrons  will  ua  no  answer  toa  suit  by  one  wiiuie 
prsmiaas  are  iujnnd  and  made  uncomfortable  liy  the  n«se, 
tha  vibiations^  the  Hnden,  the  smoke,  and  tha  dust  re«nltiiig 
fhmi  tha  new  appliances.  ( fissaner  vbl  BnMjim  Citu  Ak, 
114  ir.  T.  448.)  ^*or  «an  the  dafandaiit  relieve  hfanseff  fram 
liability  by  abowing  that  he  has  eserelsad  the  utrooet  can 
to  save  the  plaintiff  tnm  harm.  Tha  asaence  nf  ihe  wmog 
va  are  now  consi<iering  is  tlie  unlawful  ineooiinodity  to  tbs 
ptaintifl,notthe  iiegiigi.noa  northa  bad  motive  of  tbedefiend> 
ant.  A  man  "may  not.  under  color  of  enjoying  his 
up  A  nuisance  which  deprives  anothar  of  the  enjovmeat  of 
bis  Mopertv."  (See  ffauek  ra,  ThU  WtUtr  A>e  Zint  Cs^ 
iSBT^aflO.)  It  is  no  justUleation  flor  a  nuisance  that  Ihs 
defendant  has  maintained  it  for  many  years  withont  oen- 
plaint ;  nor  that  he  was  careful  to  establish  it  in  a  mitaUe 
plaoe,  distant  from  habitat  ions ;  nor  t  hat  the  plaintiff  bongfat 
and  took  possession  of  his  pn>|iertv  with  knowledge  of  tbe 
nuisance.  If  it  were,  a  iK>rson  mig^t  prevent  tbe  growth  d 
a  town,  or  the  pro|M-r  develoiunent  of  a  locality,  by  estab- 
lishing a  useful  out  offensive  nu^iines^  such  as  burning  lio^ 
smelting  ci>|  iiier.  manufacturing  gas.  or  slaughtering  animals. 
Any  place  where  an  ojicration  18  carried  on.  tlmt  it  (iocs 
actionable  injury  to  another,  is  not,  in  the  meaning  of  lbs 
law,  a  suitable  )ilace.  St.  J/rlens  SmtJ(in</  Co.  vs.  Tipping, 
11  House  of  Ix>rds  Cases  642, 

However,  the  place  where  an  allegeil  nuisance  is  main- 
tained is  often  a  circumstance  of  imiMirtance  in  ilet«-rminmg 
whether  tbc  jitairjtiflf  haa  siistainetl  a<-tioiiable  injury.  1 
man  who  ctnn.v  s  ut  reside  in  a  city  must  eiidim-  tlie  iK'i«es 
ami  diiicomforts  which  are  incident  to  the  loc  ality.  He  hu 
no  right  to  complain  if  his  neighbor  Masts  r  h  k.  <>r  eri-et»  an 
iron  building  to  his  temporary  annoyance.  {Booth  t«.  Rail- 
way, 140  NTY.  S67.)  So  a 'man  Having  an  estate  imiln 
which  there  are  veins  of  valuable  mineraU  *'  must  lake  tb» 
gift  with  the  consequences  and  conctmiitants  of  the  minMsl 
wealth  in  which  he  is  a  participator."  Were  persons  sd 
circumsiance^l  aSiowed  to  Stand  on  tJiclr  extreme  right*,  tbe 
business  of  Ihe  whole  country  WOttld  be  seriously  hampend. 

The  courts  have  found  it  impoaaibl*  to  define  the  smouni 
or  the  exact  character  of  the  annoyance  or  in  convenient 
which  will  constitute  a  nuisance.  It  is  settleil.  however,  that 
the  state  of  thing*  complaiiunl  of  nee<l  m^t  \>f  nitunlly  in- 
jurious to  health.  If  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  raiioual 
enjoyment  or  reasonable  comfort  of  the  plaiiil  ifl's  pn'Uiis« 
it  IS  enoufjh.  <-»n  the  other  hand,  where  claiiiMtf»'  to  pro|*rtr 
i>  I'  nijlHined  of,  it  must  lie"such  a*  can  In-  shown  by  a 
I  I less  to  a  plain  juryman."    It  must  1k>  sulKtantial 

and  actual,  not  wntingent  or  remote  or  sentiiiieiitid.  In  a 
leading  Knglish  can'  l/onl  Justice  Jann^s  illusinite«]  tliii 
doctrine  in  the  following  manner:  "It  would  have  ix^n 
wrong,  as  it  seems  to  roe.  for  this  court  in  the  n-igii  of  Henry 
VI.  to  have  interfentl  with  the  further  use  of  soa-t-oal  in 
l,ond«ii  because  it  ha4l  been  ascertaine<l  to  their  siitisfaction 
that  by  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  U'th  white  mid  red 
roses  would  have  cease<l  to  Vdonm  in  the  Temple  (iiirden*. 
If  some  pi«'tures<iue  haven  ojieiis  its  arms  to  invite  tiiecwn- 
nierce  of  the  world,  it  is  ni>l  for  this  court  to  forluil  the  em- 
brace, although  the  fruit  of  it  should  be  the  si;;hts  »od 
sounds  and  smells  of  a  ctuninon  s*aport  ami  shi|i-buildini: 
town,  which  wouhl  drive  Ihe  dryads  and  their  masi.  rs  from 
their  ancient  solitudes."'  |.S'ri/ciw  vs.  A'«r//i  lir<ittr-^i>*th  i'onl 
Co.,  Law  Reports,  9  Chancery  Appeals  T(Vi.>  \Vli,-n  th* 
niiisiince  is  wlleu'^l  to  tvmsist  in  defendant's  us*-  of  his  pn''(T- 
erty  to  the  inoinvcnience  and  discomfort  of  tif  i<ljiiiitin,  ihf 
latter  must  show  that  the  noisi's.  ilic  i  i;,  .r-.  ii-  -ights, 
other  annoyances  complained  of  riMidered  his  (iretmses  un- 
(■<»iiifortable  to  (tnlinary  jx-rsons.  If  one's  right  to  u?*  his 
pri)]>er1y  were  to  defiend  upoti  (he  effeef  of  'h..  nffna 
|MTson  of  iieciiliar  teiniM'ninichl  ■  ]•  ri,  .  :  oil? 

siillering  from  i!!«eHM\  fhe  •stjitnimil  for  ui«-«siiriiig  tt  woukl 
lie  so  iinccrtairi  nnd  t1ii<  i  ii;it  iiil;  ii<  to  paralyze  industrial  en* 
terplises.    }{it<)er«  \*.  Eihutl.  14»>  Mas'!,  349. 

I\u:  -  J  iMt.—TUe  )..  r-<  ti  wtio  .  r.  j>ii  <  ;i  nuisance  i? 
answcnihlc  therefor,  and  iiie  i  wrer  (iinl  oii'upant  of  land 
upon  which  it  r\ i-f-  is  i,l>..  li.il  lr,  u-  H  nile,  where  he  has 
the  lej,'Hl  right  niul  iimii  !-  u  li  i::il  .Inly  I..  kiH>|.  Uie  pn-invs"-* 
in  pro|M>r4-ondition.  \S  lirn  ji  iKiani  ipul  cor].'  r.ii  n  uii.a'- 
fully  oulhorius  an  individual  to  commit  a  uuixmc-e  it  is 
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liable  for  ail  rt»sulting  <lHt«a;,'f'^.  Cohen  vs.  Mayor,  eir.,  of 
Xr  u-  Vork.  113  X.  V.  332. 

litniriiits. — These  are  ahatoncut,  itatnag<>$.  Htid  if.junc- 
tt'iii.  'I'lic  vK'tiin  tft  n  niii'Mini'i-  luay  itliuti-  it,  w  iihr-ut  tii- 
8tituiii;i;  II  [iweetling *,  but  wficre  lie  thus  tnkcs  thr 

|»w  iiit  I  liL-i  iiwn  hands  even  in  defense  of  pi  imju  ur  jiriij*- 
erty.  hr  nrts  lit  his  y>(>ril.  He  must  be  prepared  lushow  thai 
thethiiii:  lUmti  li  w  it-s  a  nuisiinee,  anu  that  he  did  no  un- 
neot's-'Arv  ihmuigi.'  in  aliatinK  it.  (Peoftie  vs.  Boant  of  Ihalfh, 
141)  N.  V.  1.1  In  an  lu-tion  f"r  (Inni.-ijii's  ihi'  pluiutitl  inuy 
riiovcr  nr.iiiiriiil,  acluiil,  or  •  xi  iiijiUry  daiiia^fii,  ticoortiing 
U'thi'  f;i' (s.  iSn  |)am  u,i:s^  M  i.AsrRE  of.)  "The  m«»st  ef- 
ficient mill  !lr\il.h'  rrjin  ily  is  itiat  of  injunction,  L'nderthis 
form  thi-  I'l.urt  i  un  [ir.'\>  ;it  that  from  I'l'tni;  ih.nc  «l.i<-h  if 

di>ne  would  cautse  a  nuisance  ;  it  can  <  iiikhi.I  ih-'  (IrsTuc- 

lion  of  buildings  or  the  iiSsnl  ii-u  uf  wniks;  ami  its  niilir- 
may  lie  cither  absolute  <rr  r.inditional  ui«ju  tlie  fullilhueiit 
by  either  or  b»jth  nf       ].nrtie-9  of  such  undertakings  as  ap- 

Car  just  io  thenarticular  case."  .See  IsJt  xcTio.x ;  also  Pol- 
sk'a  Law  ef  TorU,  and  Wood's  Law  of  .Xuisanres. 

Kra.NCIS  M.  liURDICK. 

Nn'ktaa :  a  walle<l  town  of  Asiiatic  Uussia,  government  of 
Trans- Caucasia;  at  the  foot  of  the Caucatjian  Alp.-)  (see  map 
of  Russia,  rcf.  1'^)).  The  inhabitants,  coniti.sting  mmtly 
of  Persians. Tartars, and  .Armenian*,  with  v«'ry  few  Kiwnat^^. 
arc  I'titraged  in  breeding  silkworms.  Tlic  viuinitj  is  one 
gunii  i)  of  mulberry-treLS.    Pop.  (18»2i  So.ssu. 

Nnlllflpation  [fruiu  l^t,  nullifies  Ini.  i  r.nttiiiiit.  litir.. 
mnkiiij;  vniil,  dLiiv.  of  nuUiJieart,  despise,  liti-r..  tiiiiko  voi<l 
or  us  iiothiiii:; ;  »M/7H«,none  +  fa  cere,  make.  For  im  aiiiiig 
cf.  Kii^;.  ?n<//] :  the  act  of  making  null,  void,  or  in  vuliil.  The 
Word  has  acquired  a  special  meaning  in  thepoliticid  history 
of  the  U,  S.,  AS  signifying  what  has  been  claimed  tn  l><-  the 
right  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  American  L'lnou  to 
dei  liire  a  law  pa.'^MHl  by  the  national  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional, and  to  refuse  to  l)e  Umnd  by  such  an  act.  Thi« 
claim,  of  course,  implies  the  right  of  each  indivitlual  State 
to  interpret  the  Federal  Constitution  for  itaelf,  and  thus  to 
impose  a  check  upon  the  law-making  power  of  the  general 
Government.  According  to  this  doctrine,  a  State  which 
nullified  a  law  of  ( 'aiiL.'r<'S>4  was  entitled  to  all  its  former 
privileges,  though  refusing  obedience  to  the  law  in  qoestioo. 
If,  in  case  of  such  nullincation,  the  President  should  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  authorltjr  of  Congress,  the  enforcement 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  ttw  State  wovkl  have 
the  right  to  retire  from  the  Uuion. 

Hmoryoftht  Doelrine.—Soon  after  th«  adoption  of  the 
Cooatittiuon  numerous  qucations  aruee  involving  the  rela- 
tions of  the  FMkrat  OoViBnumnt  to  the  individttMl  SUtes. 
Daring  the  •dminiatntioB  of  President  Jolm  Adons  tben 
was  so  muoh  nmositfoii  in  flome  parts  of  tho  eoontir  to  the 
•lien  and  asdnlpa  laws  that  the  people  ia  sovenl  of  the 
StatW  bsUlY  took  tin  ground  that  tfao  17.  &  OoVemnent 
bad  BO  ooBKltntibiMd  right  to  pass  tad  enfoceo  »  law  that 
WH  maifc^  antagoolsUe  to  Um  iDterMto  of  an;  individ- 
ual Stato.  Tnb  opmkn  took  the  nuMt  ttormal  and  promi- 
Mot  exprsMloB  in  tlie  Keatoekj  moUitlons  of  17»8  and  the 
Tifglala  veaoluUom  of  ITM.  Ik  the  Kentucky  resolutions, 
wbieh  wen  written  bf  Thoma*  Jefbnon.  it  was  bald  that 
tho  Government  was  a  oompact  between  States,  and  tbat  in 
tliit  compact  the  Oovoinnient "  was  not  made  tno  eadusive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself, 
•ad  that*  as  in  all  other  ca^s  of  eoropaet  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  lor  itself,  as  wdl  of  infractions,  as  of  the  n)o<ie  and 
measura  of  rednSBL**  Thoogfa  the  people  who  a^lopted  these 
resolutions  never  went  fnitner  than  the  eipresaion  of  a  po- 
lllioal  opinion,  the  resolutions  an  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  having  deflnilelr  formulated  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 
At  the  HAnTfOBD  CoxvBimoii(9.  r.)alao  free  expression  was 
given  to  opinions  of  a  simiUr  nature  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress  toward  the  New  England  States.  The 
most  striking  eiample  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  was  shown 
bv  some  of  the  Southern  States  nearly  twenty  years  later. 
The  ocnasion  was  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  18*28.  and 
the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  Territories  in  the  North- 
west. The  |>eople  of  South  Carolina  deftne<l  the  mMion  of 
Congress  oppressive  to  the  .Southern  Slaten,  iitul  accordingly 
advanced  again  the  theory  that  the  law  might  lx<  made  voiii 
by  State  action.  The  question  was  discuv>ttl  in  one  of  the 
most  memorable  debates  in  the  history  of  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  other.  In  Web- 


stcr'«  ( flclirutwl  reply  to  Hayne.  dcHver<Mi  .Fiin.  '21^.  X^V},  the 
vii-ws  in  (i|iposition  to  the  righi  i»f  nul!if';(  ;il irii  swri-  jnit 
"itU  sufh  i''iifc>ncv  and  eUiim  lu  c  i!m[  tlir  [nnpli'  nf  the 
N'ltrth,  i-s[ifc-:;illv  iif  t  h>'  Wiii^'  p.iirl  \ .  vM'fe  cii.v  iiiinl  that 
'.\if  iImi  Iriiu  r'u.hl  not  be  iniijiitnnii-il  on  iinv  >-<in>-tilutional 
^Tiiinuls.  'I'lir  p.i'oph'  til  till'  Soiitli.  ho« t-vi-r.  were  by  no 
niriins  (•■iri\ inrod.  ArL-uniinglv,  in  Nov.,  In.M-J.  soon  wfter 
(n  il.  Jiiokson's  v.Toiiil  election  to  the  pre-hli  iicv.  a  ronvfu- 
tiun  was  sumuiuiicii  io  meet  at  the  capit«;  of  Soiit  h  <  an  litia 
to  consider  the  question  still  ;it  i--siitj.  Tht  l  oiiv.'ht  ion  ilrow 
up  and  unanimously  |>asse<I  km  ■■  orilinum  of  nullilicalion," 
which  eiiil  hIim!  the  views*  ii  Slur.'  soMTn^-nrv  h.  kl  by  Cal- 
houn. 'Si'.-  (  ALiioi'N,  .loHX  (.'./  '11h-  larilT  hiw  jiisl  enacted 
WHS  proiioiiiii  T.l  "null  and  v<ii(l,  and  no  taw,  n<>r  binding 
on  tliis  SiHio.  iia  ofllw-rs.  or  citizens."  The  onlinancc  also 
ilc  hirrd  tliiit  no  ap{ieal  to  ilic  Siip)cr?n.'  ('oim  of  thr  U.  S. 
shoulil  he  p,-niiitted;  tliai  im\  iippciil  fi'oin  the  decision  of 

II  LMiirt  of  till-  State  uphohliiif:  this  ordinance  should  be 
tri  dtiil  lis  i  ijiitiiiipt;  tnat  ail  oiyRcrs  and  jurors  wers  re- 
ijuinMl  to  ol«>y  the  ordinance;  that  all  legislative  «(■•■-  locn- 
ftj-rte  its  jtrovisiims  should  be  olteywl ;  hih!  that  any  inrns- 
ures  of  forri-  fnhipted  by  th''  L't'nrnil  (io\( minoui  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  duties  on  tlie  fureigii  t  omim  ri  L*  ol  South 
Carolina  would  justify  the  State  in  regarding  itself  no  long- 
er a  niHm*M^r  of  the  Union.    Fortunately  for  the  country 

III  ihf  time  of  tlii.s  iictioii  (icii.  Jicrksoii  wiis  !'r'-^iih_-iit.  Ilia 
viist  populfiritv  in  till' S. mill,  tts  wt'U  as  in  lite  North,  ^ave 
to  his  m.thonty  j:riut  inhantages,  and  he  did  liot  hesitate 
ti>  Hi  t  with  t  hiinu'iiristic  decision  and  promptness.  He  or- 
ih  ri  d  thf  eolk-i  ti ir  of  customs  to  make  use  of  the  revenue 
cutters  aud  any  o'.licr  vessels  that  might  available  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  all  cargtics  liable  to  |>av  duties.  (>n  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  Dec,  1832.  the  I*resideiit's  annual 
messagt^  declared  that  it  wa-s  his  intention  to  treat  all  armed 
resistance  as  treason  against  the  U.  S.  This  remarkable 
paper,  written  by  Edward  Livingston,  the  SecrelaiT'of  State, 
not  only  set  forth  the  constitutional  objections  to  nullifica- 
tion with  great  power,  but  it  also  showed  clearly  that  the 
Government  would  be  despicrately  In  earnest  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  authority.  This  utterance  and  the  Pi«  cial  mes- 
sage addressed  to  Congress  in  Jan.,  1833,  very  generaUj 
commended  themselves  to  all  except  the  specisl  advoeatca 
of  nollificaHon.  The  soiled  Clav  coinpromisB  of  18M 
propitiated  South  Carolina  so  that  the  ordmance  of  nalllll- 
cation  was  ahandone<U 

It  would  not  be  correct  V>  sappose  that  the  splritof  nutti* 
flcation  has  been  confined  to  South  Catalina,or  Indeed  to 
the  Southern  States.  In  18-20  Ohio  passed  molutioM  a|h 
proving  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  nsoltttions  of  l?994li. 
Alabftina  in  1^  entered  a  formal  protest  against  tho  valid- 
ity of  the  tariff  at  that  year,  and  in  1881  inhibited  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  U.  S.  bank  in  that  State.  In  the  same  year 
the  Legisbttnn  of  Maine  (Mar.  28)  (Mtssed  a  resolntion  de- 
claring that  tiie  V.  8.  Government  m  fixing  the  boundary 
bv  treaty  with  Onat  Britain  between  Maine  and  Canada 
hml  exceeiled  Ita  oonstitutiottBl  poweiB,  and  had  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Stats  of  Maine,  l^ie  Legislature  as- 
sorted that  the  Oovemment  of  the  U.  S.  Imd  violated  the 
Conatitutfon  of  the  U.  S.,  and  "imnainil  the  sovereign 
rights  and  powen  of  the  State  of  >fBiiu',"  and  that  "the 
State  of  Maine  is  not  bound  under  the  Constitution  tu  sutj- 
mit  to  the  decision  which  is,  or  shall  be,  made  under  that 
conventhm,"  It  further  resolved  that  no  decision  of  any 
unipin  provided  by  the  treaty  would  have  any  force  un- 
less the  State  ado^t  and  sanction  the  decision."  A  still 
more  striking  case,  involving  also  the  question  of  Iwundary- 
line,  occurred  in  Wisconsin.  By  the  Ordinance  of  1767  or- 
ganizing the  Northwest  Territory  the  line  between  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  lIUoiHa,  and  the  territory  on  the  N.  was  deter- 
mined as  "an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  .south- 
ern bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."  When  the  three 
Southern  States,  however,  were  organized  their  northern 
line  was  fixed  so  as  to  include  a  very  considerable  strip  of 
land  N.  of  the  boundar?  designated  I>y  the  Ordinance. 
Michigan  at  a  later  periodf  claimed  all  the  ii  rritr.ry  to  which 
she  was  originally  entitled,  and  the  wt-called  Toledo  war 
might  have  iH-come  serious  had  not  Congress  satisfied  the 
claim  by  granting  to  the  new  Slate  (he  upper  peninsula  as 
a  compensation;  but  the  claim  of  Wisconsm  couhl  not  be 
so  easily  disposed  of.  .Acconliiig  to  the  Hue  established  by 
the  OiiSinance,  Chicago.  K4J4  kford.  Oalena.  and  other  im- 
portant towns  of  Xorlherti  Illinois,  besides  H.-VXt mik-s  of 
the  best  of  farming  lantl.  would  belong  to  Wisconsm.  From 
lti38  to  1840  the  inhabitanta  ol  the  territor}'  in  dispuU 
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•trongljr  desired  to  Ije  a  part  of  Wisconsin  instoad  of  Illinois, 
chiefly,  no  douliU  on  a^vmint  of  the  Si.itt-  .l.  l.;  of  Illinois 
incurred  for  intpriml  inipnoveinetit*.  11k-  cluuii  of  the  |h>o- 
ple  rested  on  the  fnct  that  the  Ordinance  was  a  coin|>act 
which  couhl  only  U-  annulUol "  hy  the  (.onsent  of  all  jiartiee," 
and  therefort^  whs  !«u|w'ri<jr  to  the  C'on!«titnti<in  and  the  «cIk 
of  Con^resx  in  i(»  binding  force.  In  lH4^t  an  atldri-ii-s  to 
(■onffn>?>s  wa.1  (in-pareii,  in  which  the  jicopie  declared  that  if 
their  n>(jue!<t  was  n<tt  jfrantitl,  tlie  u-oplo  of  \Vi«•o)l^in, "  re- 
Irinf;  on  their  o«m  reaouri-e;*,  and  looking  to  Iliiu  who  aids 
theinjtireil  for  nroteotion.  would  8«>  k  in  Uum.ielvcs  for  that 
nicMi^dre  of  redrew  which  their  own  right  arm  can  bring 
tlieui."  This  bellijfcrent  tone,  however,  was  ineflflctual.  A 
majority  of  the  penplc  were  t'wj  indifferent  to  the  subject  to 
venlure  ujion  n<tive  ho^lililies,  and  flnally  the  .Snjirctne 
Court  of  the  U.  .S.,  in  Stradtr  n.  Gruhmn  (3  II.  5hJ)),  de- 
clared that  the  Ordinauco  of  1787  "wa*  supem-ile*!  by  the 
adoptiou  of  (he  Constilution  of  the  U.  S.,"  aiid  that  the  oix 
aritclcii  forniin{{  tlie  compact  of  the  Ordinauce  "  an  nut  »u- 
Mrior  and  paramount  to  the  CoDttUtttloik*'  Thus  the  claim 
fell  to  thti  ground. 

tm  the  aaraa  Stale  »  eoi^tct  of  awthorit j  grew  out  of  the 
aiTBit  Mid  detentioo  of  a  fugitive  shTc  io  uUM.  The  U.  S. 
depaty  manhal  had  aeiiod  a  fugitive  slave  by  the  name  of 
Olover  under  aulhoritjr  of  the  Fiij{itivc>  Slave  Law.  A  local 
Jndge  iMtted  a  writ  of  kabeat  eorfm,  bat  M  thia  was  not  re- 
apeeted  bjr  the  U.  S.  MithoiitiM,  Olovw  was  raecoed  by  a 
mob  inelted  and  led  on  by  an  editor  named  B<  «.>th.  B<K>th 
waa  arreeted  for  aiding  in  tha  escape  of  a  fu(;itive  ^lave, 
and  at  once  made  Mijplieatian  to  A.  D.  Snitb,  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of^wlaeoaein,  for  a  writ  of  \dbta»  corpus, 
on  the  ground  that  ho  was  detained  under  an  uncon-^iiiu- 
tiooai  act  of  Coagreu.  The  justice,  after  prolonaed  ar^ti- 
menta,  discharged  Booth,  holding  tlio  SVigitivo  Slave  mw 
uneoastitutional.  In  the  dedaion  it  wae  held  that  "  the 
Slate  will  never  consent  that  a  alaveniwner,  hit  agent,  or 
an  ofilcer  of  the  U.  8.,  armed  with  praoese  to  anest  a  fii|.'i- 
tive  slave  from  m-rvice,  is  clothed  with  entin  immunity  from 
State  authority."  Booth  was  then  arrested,  ooavicted,  and 
sentenced  by  U.  S.  authority.  The  State  SapMme  Court 
issued  a  writ  of  hnhea*  mrptm ;  hut  the  action  wae  overruled 
by  the  Su)>reino  C'ourt  of  the  T.  S.,  and  Booth  waa  remanded 
to  serve  out  liin  term.  This*  very  interesting  instance  of  ct>n- 
flict  of  attlltority  will  be  fount!  fullv  discUMOd  in  1  Wis. 
Reporu  1-218:  11  Wi;*.  517;  21  Uoward  SOS-SM;  and  in 
Hare's  Am.  <  ounfUntional  Lato^  1203. 

The  several  instanc«>A  iriven  am  enough  to  show  that  there 
was  throughout  the  country  a  more  or  less  prevalent  belief 
tbataState  ha«l  the  supreme  constitutional  riKht  of  ultimate 
decision  in  case  of  an  alleged  infra»  tioii  of  the  ('t>n9titution 
by  the  Govemnu  rtt  of  the  ('.  The  attempt  of  the  several 
Southern  States  in  IN4it  to  socede  was  foundeil  upon  I  ho  as- 
•ame<l  right  of  nulliflcation.  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  close  of 
a  terrible  war  that  the  qiie<ti..n  was  nuthoritativeir  and 

flnally  eattied. 

AtrreoElTiES.— Hampden,  The  (ienuine  liook  of  Nullifi- 
eaiion  (Charli  'ton.  1881)  contains  a  Ur^e  list  of  references 
to  cn'^  ^i  whore  the  authority  f)f  the  peneral  (iovemment  has 
li.'i  n  .-ither  defied  OT  disputed.  The  <piestion  of  constitu- 
rij^ht,  however,  will  be  found  most  satisfactorily 
tri  ;i;.  (l  in  \  hv  riftnitta  in  ('imgrtiu,t-'<\tv<-\a,\\y  \n  \.\\q  Sfwechts 
(  f  W  I'bster.  (.'alhoun.  and  Hayne.  Sv  also  (ireeley,  Amfri- 
C'l.H  Contlirl:  Stephen,  Wnr  bffirfrn  Ihr  Slnfi-x lAm-oln, 
Suftrhi:»  tiud  MtHMujfif;  Nicolny  and  llav,  l.if'itf  Lincoln; 
Jligtories  of  the  Ci'  il  War.  by  Pavi*.  Krnper.  I'ollanI,  and 
others;  also  Thwaites.  BoHnd€U-it»  of  Wiatonnm  Ssnford, 
Ateto  Sovtnigntii  i»  Witeontm.  C.  K.  Anaiia. 

Nnman'tia :  an  ancient  city  of  Spain :  the  capital  of  the 

CeltiberirtT)  Ari-vm  i ;  siiuiilcil  on  the  Douro.  near  the  pres- 
ent .Si>ri  k  11.  I  M  i  l"iii.iilo.  It  liecame  very  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  valor  with  which  it  defended  its  imle- 
pendcnce  apiinsi  the  Hoinatis.  (tf  its  iMtpulation,  H.IHM)  men 
Were  <-apnl»l.-  of  lieiiriiifL,'  nrm.s,  and  wiili  tlii<  force  il  fought 
^uc(■<■>sf^llly  airainst  Qiiiiitu-i  Fiilviiis  N'obilior  in  1W  B.C., 
(iuintus  Ciiciliim  .Meti  lliis  in  14;J,  (^iiiiitus  rrtmfN'ius  in  141, 
Marcus  Fi>j.iliiis  Lti'ims  in  i:i!f,  ntid  Cneius  ll.isiiliiis  Man- 
cinus  in  i;{7;  but  in  I;t4  Piililiiis  Curneliii-f  S-ipio  the 
Vounper  recci ved  the  command.  With  an  army  of  fiO.OOO 
men  he  laid  siet'e  to  NuniHulia.  and  iti<'|os,vd  it  coinplolely. 
His  projtositiiiiis  of  surrender  were  rejictfd,  and  the  siege 
coii?if.iii-d  for  tifte.-i)  month-.  When  S<'i)no  entered  the 
citv  fir  iMinvi  r  I  !ir  t  )  oppose  him.  Thr(So  whom  plapue 
and  famine  and  the  arrows  ut  the  besiegi;rs  had  spared  had 


fallen  upon  their  own  swords.  He  felt  that  be  himself  bad 
been  utterly  defeated,  and  in  his  fury  ha  lovdod  the  vaOiBt 

houses  with  the  ground. 

Nu'ma  ruinpH'ius:  m  till,  iiiytliii  ol  hisi. TV  of  Rome, 
the  sucivs.'ior  of  !!■  nuiliis.  Ili*  r<  i^-n.  wtiii  L  >  said  to  have 
lasted  from  TIT)  lo  tiT;!  h.  < ..  w  /is  ri^runloi  I'v  tli«  Romans  as 
a  *>rt  111  p>liicii  a;.'!'  (if  jic'i?  !■  ;iti'i  [inis|Ti  ;.ty.  All  the 
ic  ill  ~;n>l  K'hI  iii^t  it \i' Ii '11-  "liii  Ij  fiirtiHi!  ih-  lia^isof  the  re- 
if^'iuu- '  rn  iiii  >iiuti  of  the  Romans  were  ascnl>ed  to  him,  and 
he  is  tij-'  sihi  to  have inproved  the aoelal  aiul political  in- 
stitutions uf  Rome. 

Number  [from  O.  Fr.  ntmbe*  <  Lat.  nu  memt.  number]: 
abstractly  cNmsidered,  the  measure  »>f  the  relation  between 
•pianlilios  of  the  same  kind;  in  this  r«n.<<e  it  is  identical 
with  tlif.  term  ralio  or  quvtient.  Technically  cfinsidered.  it 
u  ti  iiii.jle  thing,  or  a  colUtliun  of  things  of  the  mnu*  kind : 
it  is  in  this  s«-nsc  that  the  term  is  generally  eniploy<>d  is 
mathematics.  Uy  an  extension  of  meaning  always  (xTmis* 
sil)le  in  the  of  mathematical  terms,  the  term  uutnhrr  h 
maile  to  include  0,  oc,  and  also  all  svrds;  we  shall  us<-  the 
term  in  thi!>  e>;tendeil  signiUcalion  in  the  following  artide. 
For  niethu(i!«  i<f  writing  numbers,  see  NoTiTioN. 

Closttf*  of  yumlftr*. — Numbers  are  divide<i  into  c lanes 
in  many  <lifTerent  ways,  aoeonling  to  their  different  pro|K 
erties.  The  name's  of  some  of  thew  claftsee  are  given  WI<>w, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  their  iNt-uliar  propeilies. 

(1)  (fdd  and  Kt  tn  yumbrra. — The  scrubs  »(f  integers.  0. 1, 
8,  3.  4,  etc.,  calldl  the  series  of  natural  nxtmhrra,  is  sulxli- 
vide<l  into  two  series — the  series  of  odd  numhrrn,  1,  3.  5.  T. 
etc.,  ntuie  of  which  is  exa«'tly  divisible  bv  2.  and  the  !«:rirt 
of  pvfn  uumbern,  0,  2,  4,  6,  etc..  each  of  wliich  is  cxm-tly  di- 
visible by  2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  proiwrt lis  of 
thes«>  two  cla.s.<K-s  of  numl^rs;  1,  the  sum  or  tfie  diffcreoM 
of  any  two  even  nuniU>rs,  or  fif  any  two  04ld  number*,  is 
alwavs  an  even  number;  2,  the  sum  of  any  numl>er  of  ever. 
numiK-rs,  or  the  sum  of  an  even  uumlM<r  of  (Hid  luimWrs.  i4 
an  even  number,  but  the  sum  of  an  tMld  number  ot  odd  num- 
liers  is  an  odd  number;  3,  the  product  of  any  nunilier  of 
even  numlters  is  an  even  number,  and  the  pniiuct  of  any 
numlier  of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number:  4.  all  the  inte- 
gral powers  of  even  numliors  are  even  numbers,  and  all  the 
integral  iM)wer<  of  o<ld  numU-rs  are  inld  numljers,  anil  i'**- 
sc'pirhtly  tht'  difTi-n-ii'-t-  K'lwpfn  any  jiower  of  an  odd  nuu- 
!»i  r  jiikI  ill.'  hiiiiilii  r  il-i-lf  is  mi  rven  number. 

{'it  J*n>iii  iiH'l  I  \ijiijr,.yit>  y 'n>ihrrn.—\  primr  number  is 
one  that  cmi  not  li.-  i  \;ii  i U  .In ulnl  1.%  ;ii:v  i  tlier  number 

except  1;  nil  iniiiil'ci-s  tlint  nr.-  n..!  iiri       Jine  .said  to  be 

com|N«sito-  itiul  I-,  n .in|.i .-.■.!. if  I  w . .  . .r  iii'  rr  factors:  thui 
2.  3,  6.  7. ell'.,  mi'  prime  numbers;  4,  (i,  !<. .  tear.-  coniposit* 
numbi  rs,    s.'..  I'lUMf  Ni'nders. 

<J|)  Fignralf  yiimbers. — Figurate  numbers  are  those 
which  can  ba  derived  from  the  general  fonn 
w(»  -f  iK"  •¥  i) .  . .  (n  +  tn) 
1.8    .8     .  .  .  (m  1) 
by  making  particular  suppositions  on  the  arbitrary  integen 
tn  and  n.    If  we  assume  m  eijual  to  any  whole  nuinbi-r,  and 
then  make  n  =  1,  2.  3.  et'».,  we  shall  have  one  scries  of  fig- 
urate  numbers ;  by  giving  to  m  every  value  from  0  up,  wt 
obtain  in  succession  an  mfinite  nmBDerol  flgnrateserisa 
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(3)  Polygonal  and  Pyramidal  Xumhem. — These  numl)en 
are  so  named  Iwause  they  express  the  different  nuin1>ersof 
eipial  spherical  balls  that  can  be  svmmetrically  arrangei)  so 
as  to  form  certain  polygonal  ami  pyramidal  figures.  Th« 
polygonal  numbers  are  formed  by  taking  the  successive 
sum*  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  who«ie  fli^ 
term  is  1 ;  if  the  common  dilference  is  1,  we  have  triangular 
nnmben;  if  the  common  diCCerenoe  is  2,  we  have  square 
numbers;  if  the  common  diffcmice  is  S,  wahave  }>entagonal 
numbers :  and,  in  goneml,  if  the  common  dilTerenee  is  m— 2, 
we  havi'  m-fT'iniil  Muiiii>i'rs.  Thus, 

(  Anthmettml  nrries,  1.  2.  R,  4.  5.  6.  7.  etc.; 

{  Triimffutar  numbertt,  I,     tj.  in.  ]:>.  21.  28, eto. 

i  Arithmetical  teriet,  1, 3, 5,  7,  9, 11,  etc ; 
}  Sguon  numben,  1,  A,  9, 10^  S5,  Sd  ate. 

(  Arifhmetieat         1,  4.  7, 10.  IS.  18,  etc.; 
'(  Pentagtmai  nnmhen,  1,  .t,  18,  33, 85,  51,  ete. 

Pyramidal  numben«  arc  ili  rivcl  fnim  polygonal  OtUttborS 

according  to  the  same  tuw.  Thus, 

(  Square  numberti.  1,  4,  9,  18,  2.'».  etc. ; 
( Sguare  pyramiddUt  1, 5, 14, 90,  OS,  etc 
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Ylerv  each  numWr  of  t]i»  Heoad  Unt  Is  toSMd  I7  adding 
the  correspond iug  number  df  the  flwt  tint.  Tin  lut  Une  uf 
nnmben  gives  the  oumber  of  equal  Mpbfrical  balls  that  can 
be  piled  in  diilerent  pymmlds  mviiig  sauaro  bases.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  aaj  irfaol*  Btmbn  it  equal  to  tlie 
sua  of  1,  -2,  or  3  triangular  nambwa.  or  to  ihs  snm  of  1.2. 3, 
or  4  squara  numbers,  or  (0  th*  anm  of  1, 3, 8, 4,  or  5  uen- 
tanonal  numben.  etc  Tbns  the  number  SS  is  etiual  to 
ir+  I  +  l,or  to  9  +  9  +  4  +  1.  or  to  aa  +  1,  itc. 

(4)JMatiAin^  Ihffctiee,  and  Ptrftet  Sumh*r».—\l  the 
sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  a  number  (eseeinl  itself)  is  grputt-r 
than  the  number,  H  la  said  to  be  mluMwit;  thus  12  is  a 
ndoadant  ranber,  because  1  ^  8  -I-  8  +  4  A >  12.  If  this 
sum  ii  lem  than  the  number.  It  to  said  to  be  dtfrrth-e :  thus 
10 to  a  (Icfoetira  number, because  1  +  2 r><  10.  If  this 
anm  is  ju^t  equal  to  the  number,  it  to  said  to  \Mprrftct: 
thus  6  is  a  perfect  number,  because  1+2  +  3  =  8.  If 
(Sr>— t)  is  a  prime  number,  then  is  2--'  (2"-l)  a  perfect 
number;  thus  2'— 1.  or  127,  is  prime,  and  2*  (3'— 1),  or  8128, 
to  ft  perfect  nuinbiT. 

(ft)  AmietMe  .A'wwiw-*.— Two  numbers  are  said  to  Iw 
amicable  when  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  diriwrs 
of  the  other.  'Dius  284  and  220  are  amicable  numbent,  as 
an  17206  and  18416,  and  also  (»:m383  and  9487030. 

<<)  BtmouUi's  Number9.—'Vh*t!<e  are  the  coeflkients  of 
the  diAersnt  powers  of  x  in  tlie  series  obtained  by  develop- 
tng  the  expression  x(e«— 1)- These  numbers  are  used  in 
the  higher  branches  of  applie^l  mathematics,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  been  coinpntcd  and  tabulatetl.  The  gen- 
eral forms  of  Bernoulli's  numbers  may  be  found  in  the  laignr 
French  books  ini  the  calculus.  For  11  vomph-la  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  numbers  the  reatli  r  is  n  ft  ri-  d  to  Gauss's 
JHaqumtioH«»  Arithmetiem,Dirii;hWt'9  Zahlentheorie,  or  to 
Legendre's  Smas  sur  la  mori*  df»  y ombre*. 

l{evig«d  bj  S.  Nbwcomb. 

Nambersi,  Book  of:  the  fourth  book  of  tba  Pantateoch, 
80  called  because  it  contains  an  account  of  tha  seoond  cen- 
sus of  the  Hebrews,  made  »t  Sinai  in  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (ch.  i.);  it  also  contains  (ch. 
xxvi.)  an  account  of  a  third  census,  thirty-eight  years  later. 
Its  content-  trtut  largely  of  the  history  of  the  tril>es  in  the 
journey  throu;,'li  the  wilderness,  and  in  it  are  also  jwrlions 
of  tli«'  Mi-iiii-  I.uvv.    Slv  Ih.\ATKL'»-H  and  PrsTATiir.  m. 

Nuuieralit,  I'r  Fiirures  {numernlt  in  frnm  Ljit.  numTa  lit, 
pertaining  to  tiuiiiImts,  deriv.  of  nn  i/iiru,-!.  number]:  the 
characters  by  means  of  which  nuwbcrs  are  expressed.  See 

Nnmerator:  ^^i'<^  Fractioxs. 

Nnniid'ia:  lliat  jmrt  of  the  northern  coast  of  Afrita 
which  extended  between  Mauritania  in  the  W.  and  Africa 
Propnn,ihe  ancient  territory  of  Carthaiie,  in  the  K.,  cor- 
n-siMinding  nearly  to  the  mo<lern  .Algi'ria.  It  was  inhab- 
itca  by  the  same  race  of  |ieotile  a-s  Maurilania,  the  Moors, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Berlx'rri.  and  it  wa-t  divider!  Ih'- 
tween  many  different  tribes.  Hy  the  lu-lp  of  the  Komans, 
8.S  n  rewanl  for  his  supfK^rt  in  the  wars  agHin.>^t  Carthage, 
Ma!isitiis.sa  sucK-eedfd  in  uniting  the  trilM-s  ami  e«tabli!<hing 
an  empire,  sevend  of  who«j«t  rulurs  b«-came  famous  in  Roman 
history,  as  for  instance  Jugurtha  and  Julm.  In  46  b.  o.  Nu- 
midia  was  maile  a  Roman  provinco,  and  the  Romans  formed 
Severn!  w>lonies  here,  of  which  Hippo  Hegius  w^as  the  most 

Numld'idie  [Mo<l,  I,nt.,  naniwi  from  Xu'fnt'tfn.  the  typical 
genus,  from  I>at.  yu'iniJn,  n  Niimidian]:  a  f  ninl  v  of  galli- 

niicfous  !>inl«  tvpitied  by  tlie  w«>ll-kn»nv  11  <  iiiN'tlA-Kowus 
(9.1.1.  rif  L.'' :j'  r;U  form  is  familiar  i"  nil.  mul  in  this  r«<- 
sji. '  r  till'  -.!M  1  it's  of  the  ffimily  n-^rr,'-,  ihu  ImhIv  U'lng 
stiu.i'.  wit h  til''  \i'  At\  --iimli  ati  l  ihiK'k  I'outparativelv 
l(i|i^',  lii.lt  tn>t  !i-  luiK  li  ■vo  as  HI  til.-  I  irkrys;  the  hrud  is  af- 
way^  :iMr.-  ir  l.  --  uatlled  and  imk.  .;  ;  the  liill  moderate ; 
till-  iiMsiriU  Iiitl:''.  (iv.'il,  find  pnr'lv  mvered  bv  n  niem)<nine; 
til"  i;ir-i  iiui'Icv.iti  l y  l.'ii.:;  ili.-  liiini-toe  a  little  elfvittt'd  ; 
the  tail  .1' iiri  -^-i'.l  i  r  I  •  li:  vnwiird.  The  family  is  sus- 
tained, ■riiiiiu'  i  >  I'r  -f.  Ili:\U'y,  by  a  numlHT  of  osleolog- 
ical  <'hara''l IT-,    it  ililT'  r-.  fp  in  »U  (•i>ht«  hv  *\io  idKcru'*' 

in  its  n-prr-i'iil  111  i  \  "  ■  if  ari\-  ku  unl  I ic  ---  '  if  •  f  ic  H,-.-. 
ond  nt'^r.'t'  'irpai.  tli  liie  olitUMMii->t  nmi  -^•\ih"a  hat  <hiI  wnni 
incliimtii'ii  i.f  tlir  fostnl  pr<Mv«>fs.  The  acromial  proi<>-yi  of 
the  -<  aiMilii  i>  sinnfularly  r»-curvcd."  In  nioJt  othrr  re- 
sj  .i  <  t-:,  lioWB-vi  r,  It  ;iL.'r  i  i  >  i-.M-ntially  with  the  3I<  leitgridie  aii<l 
Phasianida,  having  the  same  kind  of  sternum, akull,  etc.,  but 
tUghtlf  modilled.  The  family  to  pecuUar  to  Africa,  The 
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8pocie«arechieflr  found  in  the  woodlands, and  especially  along 
tnc  margins  of  rivers,  and  congregate  in  flocks  of  200  and  900 
individuals,  scattering  along  in  search  of  food,  which  con- 
stota  of  insects  as  wul  se  small  grains.  The  eggs  are  nu- 
merous and  are  laid  in  a  rude  nest,  generallj'  concealed  in 
the  bush.  The  dozen  or  so  s|)ecies  are  ooatiuned  in  three 
genera:  (1)  yumida,  includitig  the  eoumon  guinea-fowl 
I  .Vunii  Jn  meleagri»)\  (2)  4^<Mfeil,  Vitb  ORO  fpaoisa;  aod 

(S)  /^laatdiM.  also  with  one  species.  These  nearlr  avenga 
in  sia»  the  domestto  species.      Bevtoed  by  P.  A.Xirci8. 

Nnmlamaf  tea  [tt<m  Lat.  numktma,  coin  (bynnaloCT  of 
num'mws,  coin),  from  Gr.  viiu^iio,  something  sanetionea  by 
usagB^  especially  a  coin,  deriv.  <>f  nidiu*,  own  as  •  custom, 
deriV.  iA  ripai,  custom,  law]:  the  study  of  coins  and,  with 
theM-,  of  medals;  though  properlv  only  of  those  struck  in  a 
die,  excluding  those  cast.  (See  MlVAL  and  Meoaixion.)  It 
has  been  usual  to  divide  coins  for  purpoaei  of  study  (omit> 
ting  minor  details)  into  three  grand  clasMs:  (1)  iln«ienf, 
from  theiir  earliest  existenct*  in  the  seventh  century  b.  v.  to 
the  deposition  of  Komuhis  Augustulus  (a.  d.  4T(();  (2)  Me- 
ditriw.  from  this  perinl  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  (S)  JVodeni,  from  about  1500  to  the  present  time. 

The  aneimt  coins  ar«  classed  under  (1)  Greek,  (2)  iUunan, 
(S)  Gni>co-Oriental,  or  Byzantine,  under  each  of  which  it  It 
customary  (following  tHe  arbitrary  arrangement  proposed 
by  Kckhel  of  Vienna)  to  take  the  countries  in  their  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  the  cities  of  each  country'  lining  placed  al- 
phaljctically.   Of  the  three,  the  Greek  arn  unquestionably 
the  most  tinportanU   Heads  and  fuU-lengtb  representativi  s 
of  divinities  and  lefpnidary  persons  are  found  oti  these ; 
sometimes,  too,  celebrated  tratnes — e.  g.  those  of  Olympia — 
are  commemorated, as  in  \hi-  rliariot-race  ty|>esof  Syracuse ; 
or  well-known  myths,  as  that  of  the  Labyrinth,  on'coins  of 
Cnossus  in  Crete.    Maritime  states  are  often  denoted  by 
dolphins  and  other  fish;  rivers,  like  the  Achelous,  by  bulls 
wiln  human  huaiis.    The  materials  of  the  coins  are  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  electnim.  an  alloy  (.sometimes  natural)  of 
silver  with  gold,  or  potin  or  billon,  bronze  or  copix-r  w».«hed 
with  silver.    It  is  supposed  that  the  metal  vius  first  formed 
in  roundish  lumps  ancl  then  Struck  cold,  but  no  ancient  die 
is  known  to  exist  in  any  museum  ;  the  materials,  however, 
tor  coining,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  tongs,  may  be 
seen  on  a  denarius  of  the  Roman  family  Carisia.  InscriiH 
tiofkS  on  Oreek  coins  arc  generally  in  the  genitive,  on  Ro- 
man and  Oriental  in  the  nominative,  the  word  yiiuVfim 
(coin)  being  in  the  first  case  understoo<l.    The  finest  p«-riod 
of  Greek  art  lasts  from  460  to  :t(K)  B.  c,  and  is  nearly  coinci* 
dfiit  with  the  best  period  of  srcnlntare;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
oolijiiiiil  coins  of  Italy  and  Sicily  rival  those  of  Greece 
l>i  nji.  r  in  beauty,  and  arc  even  more  varied  and  rich.  Ii» 
one  instance,  that  of  Athens,  the  coins  renuiin  to  the  last 
rude  and  uglv,  |>erha(Ki  owing  to  their  great  commercial 
importance,  tfie  j>eoples  of  the  Jlediterrancan  objecting  to 
any  cluinge  of  tyjw.    In  weight.  Greek  coins  are  generally 
vi-ry  accurate,  but  different  countries  and  towns  preferretl 
the  ditlercnt  standanls  of  the  Fhuenician.  Agincta',  or  Attio 
talent.    Thirteen  multiples  or  submulliples  of  the  Athenian 
<lrachma  (67'5  troy  grains)  are  known;  an<l  of  tlieM>,  100 
went  to  the  viiim,  and  60  mitia*  to  the  talent.    The  Iw<h 
drachma  piece  (didrHcliiii)  and  the  four-<lrachnia  piece  (te- 
tra«lrachm)  are  the  most  usual  sizes,  the  gold  generally  fol- 
lowing the  standard  of  the  silver.    Bronze  coins  are  usually 
submulliples  of  the  obelo*.  itself  one-sixth  of  the  drachma. 

Gre«-k  c-oiiis  are  found  in  Phirope  in  .Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Italy.  Sieilv.  Thrace,  Macerloris.-i.  Tlipssnlift.  Attica,  Banitia, 
and  the  Peloponne.'Us ;  ant!  in  in  Ii.niii.  I'hrygia,  Lvd- 
ia,  Caria.  Cilicia.  Phtcnicia,  and  Kg>l'l-  '''-d 
magnificent  sjwimens  of  the  colonial  coiujiu''  ;i;  IIit.i.  Ini, 
MetajMtnlum,  Ni'a|Kdis.  r»nd>isia,  Turenluiii,  'i"i  riiL:i,  rim- 
rtiiiti.  mill  IShegium:  of  vrry  early  ty|K'S  at  t'auloi.i-i.  ("t'i- 
ton,  Piestum.  I'opulonin,  ai>d  Syl>nris;  of  the  niK't'i  hr  tin  ile 
of  writing,  fn»m  rt_:!it  t..  j.'ft,  ni  -  iinr  .if  th.-  mi'lir-t  :  mid 
of  the  us«>  of  the  (li„-ii:niii)i  .-il  lleraclcii.    'I'Im-  i  i  ui^-nf 

Sii  ily  aiv  in  like  niuiLi:.  r  colonial,  with  ?•  iitu  r. iiil.hnu  i- 
to  those  of  Italy,  tlie  curliest  ascending  in  elate  to  m,  r.  V.H) 
or  4'M),  At  .\grigenttim  the  name  of  the  jieoply  is  wriltcn 
bounlrophiiloii — i.e.  from  right  to  left  and  fmtn  left  to  right, 
as  an  ox  jilnws.  The  Syrneiisjiu  dt'(  a(lra<'liiiis  rfpri  -1  i  t  tin? 
largest  of  ancient  Greek  eoiti-i.  CoiitK-rti-d  with  Si,  liy  are 
.•uniie  vi'rv  fine  eoins  Ivearing  l'tiirrii> niii  iti-<  1  i|ii:rii^.  some- 
times attributed  ti>  Cartha^.'e;  ii  1;.  ■  li.  tin  ti  is  lio  doul>t  the 
iK'St  sfieciniens  Were  Struck  for  rliut  L-i.  nr  eity  in  Sicilv  at 
Panormus  and  other  places,  and  by  Greek  artists.  'j'Ue 
beautiful  colas  of  Phiustto  commemorate  a  lady  not  men^ 
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tione<i  in  historj,  bat  beliflTed  to  be  the  wife  of  Ilieio  II.,  aa 
her  luuiM  w  tomid  owfad  oo  »  ant  in  tha  tbaatar  at  Sjn- 

In  (ireeoe  proper  we  flnd  xerv  early  »nd  \M>«iitifu!  i  i- 
roens  of  Grwk  art  nt  AWera,  (hmm,  »n(l  Thnsos,  and  in  va- 
rious towns  of  Maof  loiiia  ami  its  il'I  I'i'rhixKi,  jlh  Acnn- 
th'.i*,  Ainphi|Ki|i.s  ('hHlc-iiUcv,  Li'te.  •ml  Nf«iMili'».  Tlu' 
tv]"  '  in  lUBiiy  cHX's  rnfiT  t()  iO<l  atid  wfll-kiiowu  iuyth<*.  as 
the  Gorgon head  at  Ni'ajtolis.  Tw(»  rriimrkaljle  coins  cxi?! 
of  Oeta,  King  "f  Ih*'  Kdoni,  both  of  wiii^  ti  U'  r.-  f  uti  l  ii: 
the  Tifrris.  and  th<'r<>fore  luav  have  Ixt-n  carrk-il  i-m  k  '< 
I'.r-ifi  all  r  Iho  defeat  of  Xorxc*.  Of  I*hilii»  ari  i  Alvx- 
and«r  tlie  (ircat  cMns  H^HMinil  in  jLjold  and  siivi  i  ,  l.iit  iiii 
less  freiiufiii  in  (  r  ,  t ho  former  l»cing  of  l'  -"i  m'  utnl 
the  latter  •^<'!irti  rii;iiL'  the  extent  of  his  C'lii  (U>^i  -  :  w  h.ilc 
those  of  1.'.  Mil, in'liu>.  King  of  Thnn  .  .  um'  k  iti  -.\.  iri  hv  |..r 
the  piirtntit  tli.  ;.  .  \hiliit  of  Ale%ni.ilvr  Iihiim  m  i; h  tli>' 
«y:iil">l-  I'f  th''  N'i:i;n^'  A ni iiii iii.    Tin'-'-jily  rxlnini.s  >m;u.. 

K  1  ^I'l"       :i>  iri  't,.   Mii'ii'-y  I  if  I .ari'-n,  \mI  li  reaftu- 

tjldiK  e  :n  r»tirb-  t-  li'in-e'if  Sinly;  a:iii  l''.jnm*  offen*  the 
beautiful  -  ri..-  fri.in  Anilirai  ta,  wtih  the  noble  hea^l  of  its 
king.  F)  ri  ll  1 1 .  a' .  .1  !i>  (he  Jiipiierof  Dinlona.  The  coins 
of  I'vrrliiis  \vi  r  ■  [t  !  hh  v  sinieic  si  'I'finMitiim  or  Syracuse. 
Atl;en'<  iirully  iilT.  rii-  lii>-  '.iir'Z--^l  ihv,,r  1 1  f.  1  coins ; 
some  «('■  i  i  mens  an?  as  furly  .AK)  i*. » .  'I  htnH-  of  Uio  adja- 
cent i-laii'i  of  ^Eniua  an'  very  inten-niinfC  frt»ni  their  antiq- 
uity, uml  from  the  tnulition  that  I'lieidon,  King  of  .'VrKos, 
fir^t  »ti  U' k  coins  here  in  the  eiglith  century  b.  c.  In  the 
Pelopuijueius  the  series  of  the  nionev  of  Corinth  claims  es- 
pecial attention  from  its  gr»'at  ext^  r.i  .-iii'l  !■ 'iic-preservcd 
excellence.  .\t  Klis  we  And  the  diiz'-i'inui  in  (  arly  lyi»>s  of 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  a  niiiL:iiil.r'  ;i:  --i  ri.-s  .f  ili"  iliir-.i 
period,  with  the  hejul  of  Juno  juiii  !n  r  niune,  HPA,  ai.-.i  nlj-d 
(111  II  I'audeau  over  her  forehead,  W'lih  these  may  In>  ranpil 
wjiro  iy  less  noble  «t«>citnen*  fruri  Trazene,  A rea<lia  (with 
the  heiid  of  Zeii*  .K?  i .h.  r     ,  ami  Stytuphalu.t — tiie  Sari.  i- 

i)o«*ib]y('reliin.    Sj.dria  n  I'ur.i'il  v  rocordit  her  famous  niler. 
iyeurirus,  though  <>ii  h  late  I'diur  ooiii*   Maatiim  aod 
Herwa  iiavc  i/;it)il  archmi'  ty|n 

Asia  Minur  offers  u>  i  .in;-,  pai'l  Iv 'In-.-Iv  aiiil  I'artly  Ora'co- 
Oriental ;  there  is  a  niagiiilkont  liend  of  .Niiiiindntes  VI.  of 
Pontiis;  in  Mysiu  we  have  a  uni({ue  series  of  thftrum  coins, 
called  stafTa  of  C'yricus,  with  other  splendid  tropliu>»  of 
(ireek  ait.  :ii  ili.-  money  of  Cyxicus,  Ph'Kwa,  and  I'ergamns. 
The  tetni.lnti  Ian*  of  the  la.st  place  nn-  aiUed.  from  their 
j>eculiar  fy|»e.  rM^)/)/t(»  (.  lnmu  In  'I  im.is  imtiirally  rt-conlH 
It.i  Im<-hI  irailitions,  plHi  isig  iifetor  (EKTAFi  on  itsi  nionev. 
and  -Ktiejin  carrvinir  Am  hises  and  leaditig  .Vscaniu*.  Lydia 
I'omes  next,  with  its  rude  and  ari-hai<-  golil  coins,  p^>l«abIy, 
the  earliest  s)»'cimet>*of  tireek  numismatic- art,  thotigh  tliosc 
of  .Eitina could  not  have  been  much  later;  then  comes  Ionia, 
with  its  irreat  s«'rii  -  if  >iuyrna  and  Ei>hesus,  and  the  noble 
coins  of  Clazornenji".  .Magnesia  rei  onls  its  river  bv  the  type 
of  a  bull  butting  within  the  pattern,  hence  calleil  "  Mican- 
der."  Early  coins  of  Plinca'a  exhibit  the  >cal,  whence  its 
name;  and  ('liios.  Samos,  C'alymnji,  and  Cos  early  proilnccd 
many  curious  <|«'t'iiiiens.  The  coins  of  Hluxle*  have  an  im- 
portance f»f  tlieirown.  and  I'onipriM'  very  fine  s|H-cimens,  with 
the  head  of  A|Mdlo.  proliably  the  same  ty|M'  ils  whs  aflerwanl 
known  Hi  the  (.'o|t)s>u.s  of  Kho<le».  On  the  opjMisite  coast 
Lycia  and  Pumjiliylia  afford  a  remarkable  *erus.  the  elder 
ones  insi'rilicil  lu  the  local  churactor  and  languagoa,  and 
Side  ill  the  latter  province  harhig  some  especiaUy  fine  tetra- 
d rachmp.  with  the  pomegnuiate  fruit  (liH)  as  t he i r  t  y ) le.  In 
Pisidia  we  have  curious  tocalij  inscribed  coins  at  .s^  lge,  re- 
sembling those  of  .\s}ietiduH  in  PampbTlia.  Phiy^ia  offers 
several  coins  of  intcn  st  of  th«  imperial  times  with  local 
mytbfl.  such  aa  timt  of  Deucalion  and  NnB,and  Cilicia  some 
raiiwrkabie  oiina  inacribed  with  Ph«eniciaii  characters  and 
Btnickln'tlifr  PtraiaQ  rulers  of  that  district.  These  are  <'Hlie<l 
**!Mtnip  'cuina,  Thor«  are  aUo  eome  interesting  types  at 
T.irsus.  bearing  leKonda  aiiailarlf  written.  Tht  s.-.  ami  the 
types  prevailing  aionjr  the  coast  of  Syria,  at  Sidoii,  Tyre, 
Aradus.  and  Bybluj),  t< <;^'tLer  with  the  e«rlj  monejr  «f  the 
Baetrian  series,  might  pL  rhu|>s  best  be  termed  Qmieo-Ori- 
antnl.  The  native  ooina  at  Qkrtha^  and  of  Judu-a  must  be 
called  Oriental ;  thej  do  not  eibibit  anything  worthy  uf  re- 
mark, exct'M.  perhaps,  the  earUeat  "thekela"  of  Judflia,  which 
were  brobablj  struek  smMi  after  the  nlun  of  the  Jews  from 
Babflon. 

Roman  numismatics  beKtiw  aboHt  880  or  340  a.  e.  with  a 
tnaaaiTe  copper  ooinaige.  temwd  tMhiileally  m  grave,  batlns 
the  aa  tot  its  largest  sixa,  and  the  lateia  (or  ouooe)  for  its 
vnit.  At  llxit  the  as  actually  weighed  1  Ik,  and  henoe  vaa 


called  '1.11  UhraU.f.  the  ounce  hi'ing  its  twelfth  part;  but  it 
was  soon  and  nipidly  redin  .d.  The  leading  types  of  the 
Roman  m  are  the  Jnnu.t  bi  tr'iii.-i  and  the  prow  of  a  galley. 
'Mher  Hiiil  siiiiilar  c  iiis  wi  re  -truck  in  the  neighboring 
l«.»»ris  (if  Klniriii  and  in  l  i.'ilina  and  Apulia.  About  17X) 
B.I'.  s,'iilil.  sihir.  .-lU'l  <n|ii«r  li  ii:i»  w«Tv  l».ued  by  varioul 
liiiiuaii  fiiinihi  -,  Willi  Were  p<  nnitt'ii  by  the  state  to  strike 
coiiis— ..fieu,  ti"i,  beviiii'l  l!ie  I'l'uiiii-  i if  Italv ;  and  with 
Juiuis  '  ;r?jir  ls  „'iin  tlj-  i;ii)'erial  s■rl^•^,  wim-h  la-st'tl  till  4T6 
A.  u.  Tile  ii.iiii.  ■  hiira.  ti-ri-i  ii-  i  f  i;.iuiu:i  art  is  individuality 
'  ss  i!]t[Ki-e<l  to  iih-Jili'-iu  :  faithful  irt  rait iin-,  often  excwd- 
i:iL;ly  i,'i>i 'li.  ii~  ill  the  ca>'-s  "f  Xi  rn,  the  Aiit^>nineis  the  two 
l-'aii>' .nns,  (  1 1',,  wii  li  H  r- niiirk.'il ile  [ le: man.  ncc  of  religious 
ly  ji.'s  id)  '.he  rever^v^,  Maiiy  l.ist<in<  al  ev.  lit-  lire  reconled 
on  them,  as  liie  c-rowiung  uf  I'tokiuy  Epiphaiies  by  Lepidus, 
the  intrcuhiction  of  elephants  into  Itome  by  Metellus.  the 
conit  ruction  of  the  port  of  Osliaaud  of  the  Culoei^um  bj 
N>  r>  and  Vcspaaian  napeetlTelj,  and  the  overthnnr  or 
Juil.cji  by  Titus. 

It  Is  prolMiblo  that  all  the  finest  Roman  coins  were  exe- 
cuted by  Gre»'k  artist*,  and  their  chief  valuf'  for  «i»udy  is 
the  illustration  tlLe\  .-ifT.irdof  t-ontoinporarv  M  ulprur.  ,  nuX 
the  influence  thev  \iH\y  exercised  over  nieAm  vul  jm.i  m  id- 
em nrt.  After  Julius  <  a  Nir  the  s.  imte  resefMii  t  i  ii-^-lf 
the  iitnking  of  the  coppi  r  money,  wln  h  for  a  Jong  titiie  is 
always  marked  with  .S,  (  .  ii^  'i'ir.^  f  tnmiltu).  Names  for 
Ifnman  coins  are  scarce,  hut  we  kiu  w  that  the  Mrlier  goIJ 
and  .silver  coin-  wi.Te  terine.!.  re>]T! '.n  ely,  tlie  lit, i-fia  and 
the  flrtmriiif,  the  latter  <d  \*hu  ;i  imn.es  waa  preserved 
through  the  Middle  Ages  a.s  the  (/r>i(rr  of  France.  Ite:>ide« 
the  resrular  coins,  the  Komaiis  luni  uls^.  what  are  termed 
riitilii'.'firt.t  (Ml'  .^l  j.li.M.l.lov  I.  (intl  riKiturn  i  ••/r which  Were 
jsroiwibly  liukelji  of  adiutssnni  to  the  iheaU-rs  <ir  gMtues 
C'hristiiui  tyjN's.  as  llie  liilun-ini,  or  -tan  ianl  bearing  the 
crws.  are  found  from  Con-tnutitie  liow  nwiinl.  and  on  on»> 

ure  «.-en  the  11  h  hniteil  w.iril-..  '•//"<■  .ynjim  i  irt,,r  .  ri.<." 
VVulithe  iii:[s  rial  lioUiikU  ll  :s  usual  to  elii^-  tin  i>ur-r'td 
Ortfk  coins,  struck  in  the  Greek  eit;es  l>y  near:)  .  v.  ry  ,  m- 
iH'P>r,  aiiii  111  some  ca.s»?s,  as  at  AiUiocU  aiiti  Ale.kAitiiria, 
forming,'  n  ■-,  rn  -.  niirivMled  in  numlier  and  duration. 

The  liii'k  I  I  irijiL'i-  of  the  Itwantine  eini>erors  down  to 
the  capture  of  th'  eity  by  the  Turks  in  145.'}  is  generulljr 
supjNwi-il  to  ll.  u'ia  Willi  A)ui.*J*.sius  in  a.  I>.  4'Jl.  The  in- 
-M'ni  ti  ijs  on  II  are  at  first  in  I^atin,  tlienix'  continuously  in 
(ireik,  u>  viiry  iiiir  orthography  showing  the  gratlual  change 
of  the  lanpuav'e.  The  livzantine  coina^-e  .-ii.i-t.s  w  i:  i\d, 
and  its  chief  mlerjist  is  that  it  wax  the  prinuijail  ^  ..niu^e  of 
Middle  and  Kastem  Europe  till  the  introduction  of  the 
florins  and  ducats  of  the  Italiuu  npublics;  and,  further, 
bc<'aus«-  the  money  of  the  Vandals  inAfriea,  .  f  i  In- Ostro- 
goths in  tsiijiin  and  of  Nica>«,  Thesisalonieii,  ntui  Treiiijonde, 
was  framed  on  livzantiiie  miHlels. 

The  early  meiilirrnl  types  an-  a  barbaric  imitation  of  the 
Kotnan,  their  art  In-ing  t>R>givssively  worse  as  they  were 
removed  farther  an<l  fart  tier  from  Italy,  which  iilwuys  r<»- 
tained  some  tnui-H  of  her  earlier  civilization.  The  (  atiii  st 
medin'val  coins  atv  those  of  the  lyomlmnl  and  Mcrovi:ii;iaii 
kings  and  of  the  dukes  of  Bencvento,  and  in  Britain  the 
small  silver  pieces  <'allcd  tetatan.  In  France  nnd  iu  Eng- 
land the  denier  and  the  pennj/sJrrliiig  (i.  c.  Easterlingi  were 
the  common  and  the  most  ini|>ortant  coins.  Coins  were  (ex- 
cept in  England,  where  the  right  of  .striking  wiins  was 
always  much  rcstricte<l)  issued  by  princes  and  ew-lesia-stica, 
as  Well  as  by  kings,  and  somewhat  later  by  free  cities  and 
cor|>oralions.  Media'vol  coins  are  not  relatively  so  im{>or- 
lant  to  ns  as  the  seals  of  the  same epodh«  of  which  many 
originals  and  many  impressions  exist.  The  Coins  arc  nearly 
alwavs  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  seals,  and  still  more  de- 
cidedlv  inferior  to  the  east  medallions  of  Italj.  (See  Medai. 
and  >fKi>ALLioN.)  U  is  only  in  very  incxlcni  times  that  the 
.same  care  and  pains  have  been  sp4>nt  u|K>n  die-sinking  for 
coins  that  are  given  to  the  other  arts. 

Besides  the  varimis  series  above  eonmerat«d  there  exists 
a  vast  number  of  coins  struck  by  different  Oriental  rulers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tuupiiv  of  the  khaUfi»  to  the  pres- 
,  ent  day.  Gnhase  ooiiu  tn  not  rery  imimriant  in  tba  histoiT 
of  art,  Dvt  nrj  imlimU^  in  determining  the  dataa  of  dyna» 
ties;  as  m  rakw  with  tha  ajmaptian  ot  the  Chjwnif,  tbey  an 
written  in  the  tUmattm  at  ma  Vohaaunedan  ctaMfwemn, 
or  in  some  modiHeation  of  tha  Danoignri  (or  Sanakiil) 
alphabetic  system.  Reviaad  by  RvasxLL  SrcMlB. 

NvKBiiilito:  See  PiiMuiaiiirnu. 

Ku:  SeeKu. 
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>iuNat«ka:  Sec  Gi^ciKKs. 

NumIo:  Ses  LuAntft  tata  LiOAnoN. 

MftlfS.  noon  vath.  Ratacl:  atatesDMn;  )>.«t  Quttitg«na. 
K«w  CnDAila,  Si-pt.  29, 18211.  He  atudied  in  hit  wUive  city ; 
was  elected  to  cuugress  in  18S1.  nnil  thereafter  took  a  promi- 
iMDt  nart  In  politics;  was  atLt-rHtary  <>f  Uie  treasiiiylBSflK 
87  aoa  1861-68 ;  and  edited  £1  Porvtnir  and  other  joumals. 
From  1W8  to  1M5  he  lived  in  New  York,  wbei«  he  oon- 
dncted  a  S|ianish  newspmer;  later  ke  was  in  Cumiic  until 
1874,  acting  as  consul  pi  Colombia  at  llaTn  and  Li\  <-r|Miiil. 
Returning  to  his  native  countnr.  ho  wu^  the  candidate  of 
the  liberal  partjr  far  the  presidency  in  18T9,  hut  was  de- 
feated;  was  <.'tivernur  of  tiie  stHie  uf  Jiolivar,  senator,  and 
Mcretarj  uf  tlio  tn-aHiirv  for  a  »hi<ri  time  in  1878;  and  wa» 
ekcied  pn^i-lont  in  His  wnn  uf  two  vears  (1880-89) 

was  Very  pr<j»}N>nmH.  He  wh!<  n^^iiiii  clectea  lor  the  term 
bi'ffinniiig  Apr.,18H4;  in  1kk."i  »  ri'lM'llion  whs  put  down, 
an<l  in  11^86  a  new  const ituliijti  wiis  a<l(*]itc<l,  by  which  th« 
federal  svstcni  wa^  abolishcii,  ami  the  pri>^iclL'nti'al  U>nn  was 
•Xtended  t<>  *ix  rears.  Unili'r  thi:^  constitution  Dr.  Nuflez 
beeimie  president  in  1880,  and  again  in  18BU  D.  in  Bogota, 
Sept.  18. 18D4.  HBasaa'T  H.  Snra. 

IfftlflSd*  Arr<<i.  -da-aar  th»,  Oaarak :  dramatiat  and  i^oi-t ; 
h,  at  Valledolid,  Spain,  Aug.  4, 1884  His  studies  ware  pur- 
sned  at  Toledo,  and  even  nefore  tbef  were  completed  be  was 
glvan  the  fkfeedkMD  of  the  tStj  ior  a  auceeastul  drama.  Soon 
altar  he  went  to  Madrid,  when  he  began  to  write  for  variotts 
periodieals.  and  also,  both  alone  and  In  ataodatlon  with  the 
poet  Antonio  Rnrtado.  to  produce  pUn.  From  \m  own 

Ki  we  have  tha  comadiea  s  QuUh  a*  umtlor  f  (1^50) ;  La 
nda  del  Zapaitro  (18Sd) ;  Como  as  emjMAe  w»  Mondo 
(1880) :  Xi  toHto  m  tan  poeo  (1805) ;  and  the  dramas  Demdtu 
(U  la  honrai  QHiatdeiik, paga;  JuttieiafmtUaneitd;  and 
£1  Haz  dt  Lena.  The  last  of  these,  prodnoed  in  1889,  and 
devoted  to  the  storv  of  Don  Carlos,  is  one  of  the  beat  recent 
Spanish  nlnys.  with  Hurtado  he  wrote  £1  Launl  d«  h 
ZM»a(1803>:  ffrrir  la  wniira(1886);  £a  Jata  ango- 
fli<isa(1800):  I'nn  jHigtnadearOfiM  SitiodeCntiagmaen 
ISIS  (1873).  It  i^  however,  quite  as  much  bv  hia  poetry  as 
by  his  plaT4  that  Xiinez  do  Arce  has  obtained  his  command- 
in?  plat  e  in  Spanish  lettenL  On  the  whole,  he  is  the  best 
exponent  in  ■>[min  at  the donbta and  pessimistic  inolinatioois 
nf  the  nineteenth  century;  but  at  the  mm'}  time  -he  has 
oft«>n  showti  remarkable  ]Nitriotle  pas'^ion  in  denounciuf; 
tile  IjoIiiIchI  evils  of  his  C"Httitry,  ThnMiph  the  wretched 
revoliitinns  of  the  la'st  half  >if  ili'^  century,  his  voice  has 
again  ainl  "unin  lM>en  rai.<ed  a^iin^tt  the  cruelty  and  scll^^h- 
nesaof  s<'lf-^tyleil  {mtriot!*,  and  more  than  oiice  his  words 
have  echoed  throughout  Spain.  II*'  Im^  i;iven  the  title 
Oritoidel  Connate  (.Ith  ed.  to  tlie  i-«lti  <  tion  ot  these 
pas«ioni)te  p<'<enis.  Be><iile^  this  vuluiue,  he  has  publishini 
•ewral  lun^ffT  [loems  that  ijMve  had  remarkable  |Hipularity : 
Ultimti  liiiiir-iitiicion  de  Lord  lii/ron  i'iM  ed.  IHM);  Maruju 
(9th  e.l.  Ij<i  Pr^rn  (l.jtli  ed.  IKiMJ):  La  Srlitt  Osi-^  'ni 

(Mth  ed.  issfi);  A7  IVWf>i  (S.'Hh  ed.  li*na)i  La  Vimin  dr 
Frill/  Jliirthi  (l'»tli  ed.  1H>*<1) ;  i'n  Jdilio  y  una  Stegta  (iwtli 
ed.  itftW),  In  1860  Xiifiez  dc  An  e  went  as  corre-pondenl 
of  the  Madrid  journal  Ilit  riu  to  the  wnr  between  Spain  and 
Moraoco:,nnd  this  i«  ih-MTiU-d  in  liis  Urrufrdon  de  la  (rue- 
rro  de  A/nra.  He  early  be^an  to  take  imrt  in  p<ililics, 
always  on  the  lilicral-monarc-hical  side,  ami  in  lH6o  he  wa.** 
first  el«ft«Hl  to  the  fortes.  In  1 WJ  he  vtut  Minister  of  Colo- 
nial Affairs.  He  was  elected  to  the  .Spanish  .\<-ailemy  in 
1876,  He  has  publishiMl  his  four  chief  ilramas  under  the 'title 
Ohnm  dnimiUinix  Oladrid,  IWTJ*);  various  tales  and  artiolei^ 
as  Mi/tf>l('unit  litrraria  (Barcelona,  188SK   A.  S.  Mabss. 

Nilei  Tela,  -vftlA,  Blasoo:  first  Viceroj  of  Peru;  b. 
at  Avila,  Spain,  about  14U0.  He  held  vanooa  civil  and 
military  offices,  and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1543, 
with  sp'X'inl  directions  to  enforcsft  tlie  new  laws  for  the 
abolishment  of  Indian  slavery.  Ue  reached  Lima  in  May, 
1544.  He  ha<i  alrea<ly  shown' his  good  intentions  by  refus- 
ing the  forci><|  S4>rvices  of  Indian  porters  during  liis  jour- 
ney, and  luyinff  an  ctnlN»rt;o  on  a  carRo  of  silver,  on  the 
snMind  that  it  una  the  product  of  slave  labor;  but  he  lackeil 
aiscretion  to  introduce  so  j;real  a  ref-irtn  a^nst  the  vio- 
lent nji|M>siti.>n  of  the  colonists.  A  revolt  tpiickly  broke  out, 
headed  by  (ionzjilo  I'izarro.  Vela  made  mHiiers  worse  by 
imprisoning  his  predece>~i.r.  the  jrovcrnor  S'nru  de  t'ristr<>. 
and  In  Sipt..  1544,  he  killed  tile  factor,  rarbajfil.  after  ac 
cusiii(f  him  of  Clin."  pi  rill  with  Piznrro.  He  wus  liiiKlly  de- 
posed and  arrested  by  the  Audicncia,  and  r>ut  on  iHuinl  a 
ship,  to  be  sent  to  Spain.  The  captain  of  toe  ship  allowed 


him  to  land  at  Tumbez,  when'  Im  began  to  organize  an 
anin  ;  ljut  I'izarro  pursueil  liiiu,  and  hu  fled  through  (juito 
to  Fupayau.  Thence,  re-enforced  by  Henalcazar,  he  returned 
to  (^uito,  but  was  (|.  f.j,it<  d  and  killed  by  I'l/aric  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Afkaqutto,  Jan.  Iti,  1546.  UEUBtiKT  ii.  SviTB. 

Nn'alTal :  an  Mand  In  Bering  Sea,  bcloiifiring  to  the 
U.  a ;  in  lat.  60°  N.,  Ion.  166'  W. ;  off  Cape  Vancouver  and 
separated  fcom  the  mainland  by  Etolin  Straits,  about  40 
miles  wide,  it  h  an  Irrejftilar  quadrilateral,  about  60  mflit 
loui;  bv  30  broad,  and  contains  ataiut  IJdOO  sq.  miles.  It  t« 
unexplored,  but  is  known  to  be  lij^luly  wooded  in  sheltered 
places  and  to  cmitain  many  hi^h  hills.  It  is  lowest  in  tha 
northern  part,  and  has  no  harbors.  It  is  inhabited  by  In- 
nuils,  very  dej^ded  and  filth v,  and  noted  for  tbe  beauty  of 
their  ivonr  oarvinga  and  ot  tbeir  skin  oanoea  Their  dilef 
artlcka  of  trade  are  fbx-aklns,  oO,  and  ivory.    M.  W.  H. 

Nun  of  Kenniare,  The:  Sea CcaacK,  Makt  FnaiicBa*  io 

the  ApiX'ndis  to  Vol.  III.  • 

N'ur-ed-din  Mahniud,  or  9Ialek-al-.4del  (just  prince): 
Stilt  an  of  Syria;  b.  at  Damascus  in  1117;  .*on  of  Zenjjfbi, 
Ijiiir  of  Ra.ssorah.  who  had  conquered  Northern  Syria. 
After  Zenghi  died  (lllfli.  his  elder  son,  SeTf-ed-<lin,  suc- 
(hhIwI  i<i  the  northern  luilf  of  his  dominions,  while  Nur-tnl- 
din  took  nos-M'ssiiin  of  the  rest.  In  1147  he  defeatctl  Count 
Josi  rhti  lie  Court  nay  and  captured  E<iessa.the  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  .lenisalem.  For  its  recapture  Louis 
VII.  of  Franeeand  Conrad  1 1 1,  of  Germany  untlertook  the  sec- 
ond crusade.  Nur'ed-<h'n  di  ft  ofei!  I.fnnV.'tonk  Antioch.  Trip- 
olis.  and  Damascus  (1  i'>-i\.  « liii  h  he  rimdc  his  capital,  over- 
threw Baldwin  111.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  neartlie.Iordan  (llS.'i), 
and  fH'adually  mastered  nearly  all  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
civil  dissension!?  of  the  Mti<sillinans  in  Epyt)t  led  hira  to  in- 
terfere in  that  umiitrv.  whu  h  was  snlMluea  and  pacitlci  hy 
his  jrenera!*.,  ihc  KumIs  S  hir-Kou  and  Salah-ed-din.  1).  at 
Daii  insi  ill  1 1 T  t.  Xiir-i  il-.lm  was  a  man  of  noble  character, 
revered  by  tt:<'  Mii'-iilinHiih  iiiul  adtoired  bv  the  Christians. 
His  victories  ^crr  iliii-  imI  only  lu  his  ilipl  itnnry  and  Ulili- 
tarv  skill,  but  to  hi.«  Ann  |«'rsuaaioH  that  he  was  chosen  by 
Qod  ai)  the  soldier  of  Islam.  K.  A.  Gkosve.vok. 

Nu'remberg  (Germ.  Xilmbfrg) :  town  of  Bavaria;  on  the 
Little  Tepnitz,  here  crossed  by  jseven  bridges,  and  on  thna 
railway  lines;  95  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Munich  (see  map  of 
Gennan  Kinpire.  ref.  6-K).  ()f  all  tiennan  cities  it  ii<  the 
most  interesting'  Hti.l  characteristic  with  resi>ect  to  iisarehi* 
tex  ture.  The  hi<us'.>8  face  the  street  with  (heir  gables,  and 
l>alcoiiies  profusely  ornamented  with  carvings  in  stone  or 
Wixxl  overhang  the  sidewalks.  It  is  very  rich  in  splendid 
medissval  monuments  which  show  that  its  ancient  boast  of 
being  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  lltanry  center  of  tier- 
many  waa  not  vainglorious.  (>f  its  many  remarkable  build- 
ings, tbe  most  striking  i.s  the  Church  of  St.  Seliald.  a  Gothic 
structure  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Albert  DiXrec,  and 
>  <  ntaining  the  famous  tomb  of  St.  Sefanla  anouted  jn  bronn 
iiy  IV'ter  Vischer,  who,  with  his  five  sons,  worked  on  it  lor 
nearly  thirteen  vears.  The  town-hall,  the  largest  Imilding 
of  it.s  kind  in  (iermany,  with  subterranean  dungeons  ana 
torture-chambers,  the  castle,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
are  also  interesting  edifices.  The  AU»rftht  I)Un>r  I'latz  con- 
tains a  statue  of  the  great  artist,  en'rted  in  1840.  The  |irin- 
cipal  inanufa<.tures  of  Nuremlierg  an>  carvings  in  w<hhI, 
l>on.-,  and  met»ls.  children's  toys  and  didla,  lead-|>eneils, 
chemicals  and  ultramarine,  looking-glasses,  watches,  car- 
riages, and  ma4;hinery.    Its  trade  is  very  extensive. 

Nuremberg  was  (mce  the  wealthiest  and  most  ini|iortant 
of  the  fn-e  ini)>erial  cities  of  Germany.  Among  the  earliest 
of  (Jerman  cities  to  accept  Protestantism,  it  gave  hearty  au\>- 
port  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  was  the  seat  of  imjMir- 
tant  diets  during  the  Iteforniation.  It  giive  its  name  to  the 
religions  peace  of  15:{2,  which  granted  tem|>orarv  liberty  of 
worship  to  Protestant-s  in  order  to  secure  uni'ttsi  wtion 
against  the  Turkish  invaders.  -Vlthough  it  suffered  gri  aKy 
iluring  the  Thirty  Years*  war.  and  gradually  declined  until 
in  1S(W  it  lost  its  inde()endeiice  and  was  annexi'd  to  liavaria. 
it  is  .still  a  great  and  rich  t'<wn.  Ifsf.iHifli  HtinTis. consisting 
i<f  a  double  Willi  and  a  moat,  »i  ri  I.  m.  li-tii  .1  .luriitgthe 
oetupaiioii  bv  the  Pni«-:?^i.«iT!s  in  18<iO.  and  have  been  trans- 
foniu'o  ti-.iM  |,r.,ni>'i)n'i.'-.  i>n|>. (i|NIO):061,OS8,of  whomabout 
So.tMMi  are  Homaii  t  allioiics. 

Nnrsery:  in  horticulture,  an  establishment  for  the  rear- 
ing of  plHiits  :  in  tlip»  I'.  S.,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
restrict  the  luriu      those  areas  devott><l  to  the  growing  of 

woody  plants  akme,  like  trees  and  shrubs,  while  tbe  prop*- 
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jfatinn  of  herbarecms  plants  is  referrwl  to  floritulture.  The 
[HH  iiliarily  of  iiumrii'*  in  lh<*  I'.  S.  a»  distiniruishetl  fnnn 
thoM  of  othrr  Countries  is  the  enormoiui  i{uantiiy  of  fruit- 
ing plants  which  are  pn>pa{;at«tl,  a  circ-unistMnce  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  fruit-^rowini;  is  the  chief  horticul- 
tural pursuit  of  the  republic.  In  IHiM)  th«  nurseriM  of  the 
U.  S.  occupioil  17*2.806  acres  of  land,  and  reprrmnted  an  in- 
TCCttd  capital  of  4'o-2.425,660.51.  They  employed  45,6.57  men, 
9jni  women,  and  1 4,200  animals.  There  was  a  total  of  8,3tM,- 
858i,TJ8  planU  STowing  for  sale,  of  which  518,016,613  were 
fniit-treea  and  685,60:t,:t96  were  grape-vines  and  small  fruits. 
The  (rrratest  number  belonging  to  a  single  species  wen  340,- 
870.6M  apple-trees,  grown  upun  30,3a'2t  acres.  ETersreen 
trees  were  representt<<l  hj  888,088«884  uUnts,  and  deciuuoas 
ornamental  and  forest  tnes  hn  IfinAM^l*  The  most 
imporUutt  nurseiy  rmon  of  tne  U.  oomidariiig  both 
extent  and  Tarietj  of  the  industry,  is  Woitvni  New  Toric. 
— ''-Uwly  tiw  oounties  of  Ontaiiok  MonlM^  Vftjub,  and 

notiaty  iatem*  nwT  be  divided  into  two  Mtegoriee 
with  vwpeet  to  the  ase  mhi  eooaomjr  of  the  lead— the  grow- 
ing o(fiuiit'tnee«Ddpleoti»  and  (^grawtaf  of  o^^ 
The  narhat  vahie  of  ftnlt  iledv  is  mtesared  to  their  ege 
•ad  eiie  oomMned,  end  it  it  thenCoie  eesMitiel  that  they  be 
grown  upon  an  worn  lend  in  oidw  that  tlie  gnatest  poaable 
givwtt  may  be  obtained  in  a  given  tine.  It  ia  alnoet  a 
nnitmal  pnetioe  to  grow  only  one  crop  of  fanH  hww  upon 
the  lend.  Naneiy  luMie  are  thenfatohafdyretttedfor  a 
term  of  four  oir  five  yeara,  after  which  farm  et«ps  are  raised 
noon  the  soil.  A  hlch  system  of  fertilising  would  undoubt- 
ecUy  netera  the  aoil  to  a  condition  to  auow  of  aucoessful 
nursery  business,  but  in  practioa  it  ia  found  to  be  chea^ter  in 
plant  upon  lend  which  hae  never  been  used  for  nuraerir  pur- 
poses. Ornamental  stodm  era  valoed  aooording  to  their  size 
alone,  and  these  can  therefore  be  aatlafbctorOy  grown  upon 
land  already  used'  for  nursery  crops. 

Fruit-trees  are  grown  from  seeds,  and  the  seedlings  are 
budded  or  graftcxi  (see  ORAPrixii)  with  whatever  varieties 
of  the  same,  or  in  some  ca.-u-s  allietl,  siiecies  the  nnrs^^ryman 
nay  de<iiro.  OnlinMriiy.  the  growing  of  aeedlinKs  is  a  sepa- 
rate busineits  fmtn  the  pro|Mteatlng  and  growing;  of  name<l 
varieties.  The  sc-edliii;,'"*  nf  pliimt".  pf-ars,  quinces,  and  p-n- 
erally  of  cherries,  are  im  -tly  k,T<iwii  in  France,  where  labor 
and  seeds  are  cheap  an<l  the  rliinatc  is  adapted  to  the  work. 
These  seedlings  are  ex|M>rt<-<l  to  the  V.  S.  alt  tlie  end  of  the 
flrat  seaeoa'a  growth  and  are  plant  e<l  in  nursery  rows.  The 
following aammer  (that  is.  the  second  season  from  the  seed) 
these  s«<>d1tngs  are  budded  to  the  various  named  varieties. 
These  buds  iit>  not  grow  until  the  following  spritig,  at  lenst 
not  in  the  North  ;  so  tlwt  wlien  the  bud,  which  is  to  malce 
the  bodv  and  top  of  the  tree, begins  to  grow,  the  root  is  two 
years  old.  The  trwjs  are  ready  for  sale  when  the  bnci  or 
top  is  two  or  three  years  old.'  AppUg  are  now  tih  ■^liy 
grown  upon  see<lling!«  raised  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  We-tiTii 
.States.  Thes«  wedliiigs  are  dug  and  ship|>ecl  in  the  fall  df 
the  flrst  year.  The  purcha-ser  may  root-pnifl  these  stm'ks 
the  same  winter  and  plant  them  in  the  sjirini;.  or  he  niav  set 
them  in  nursery  rii»>^  Hini  bud  them  the  following  .lufy  or 
August,  f'euclies  are  laidded  in  late  Aui:ii>t  or  ."^I'pteniln^r 
(in  the  Xorlli)  of  tlie  tirtt  year,  and  the  tni-s  are  ready  for 
sale  at  the<-li>>eof  the  fniluwiiitc year.  That  is. iieaeh-tn-esare 
sold  when  the  top  is  one  rear  old  ami  the  riM>t  two  years 
old.  Ornaini'iital  trees  an<f  shruHsi  are  nii)]tii<lied  in  a  ffrcat 
variety  of  ways.  .Some  are  budded  or  (jraileil,  and  many 
are  iticreaseil  direi  tly  liy  M-rds,  c  ult  in;:*,  or  layers.  (St-c 
("rTTiN'is.j  (tra|>es  are  almost  wholly  j;rowii  from  cuttiiius 
of  till'  nmture  woiid  i-ee  (iKAPKi.  as  are  also  currants  and 
lj<M».-l>.-rrit'S.  l{a»[il»'rrie>  and  lilai-klierrii  «  are  multiplied 
iioth  by  rn^  ans  of  4  iiiiini,'s  of  tln'  riH)ts  and  liy  sucki  rs  w  hi<-h 
spring  from  near  the  biix'  ^if  the  jOaut  :  I'ut  the  lilaekcap 
raspberries  are  usually  propairMti  d  liv  Iw  iidiiip  over  the 
growini;  shouts  or  ram  s  and  allownii:  lie'  I  i|>  tn  r.i.ii  in  !hc 
soil,  after  the  iniinii'T  of  a  laviT.  iS<i'  l.ASfKis<..i  I'or  lic- 
tailed  uccounts  of  nur>^;ry  prwtice,  cons  il:  ll.nrrv'-.  Frmf 
iinnlfn,  Fuller'a /VojMrjFwtoit  9f  Ptanlit,  an  l  ivul.  \  v  .\ur- 
unj  l<u„k.  L.  11.  B'.ui-KY. 

NursM'  shark  :  a  l.-iri:.-  -Imrk  \S\>iiini't<H.<i  mi>-rtir--j.hiihtM 
foutul  in  Ari  tir  i.riN.la  ijorthi-rn  w,iii-r».  ll  is  i.f  a  rodii-t 
form  and  uttain-  a  l.'nu'lh  of  fn.iri  l",'  to  -.'n  f.-t.  lait  fai*  vrry 
-iiaiil  Ir.ili  .•in-l  111  |f-^  iii'iti'Mis.    'I'h!-  niiiiu'  is 

al-o  njiplieil  to  a  smaller  and  more  »leuikT.-<lmrk  {Otnyli/mim- 
/"""I  rirrata),  occurring  in  the  Caribbean  Siea  and  aiijweut 
waters.  F.  A,  L, 


NUTHATCH 

N'uMirleh,  Ansyr^eh.  Anuries.  or  An.sonians  :  a  Mus- 
sulman sect.  They  inhabit  th<' lower  Aii>m  .  i  ;  .iint*in 
rangv  Wtween  l^lianon  and  Antim  h.  in  .S\n.i.  aini  »i-o  ar>? 
numerous  in  towns  and  villages  along  the  coa»t.  They 
sprang  from  the  Shiltes,  with  whone  nere>ies  th-  y  united 
many  Christian,  Jewish,  and  pagan  ideas.  Thi-ir  jir<'|>he'. 
Nusair  taught  that  God  had  apin-ari-d  sewrai  linie>  in 
human  form,  as  in  Abraham,  Moses.  Ji-su«.  Moimnune-I.  aii<i 
Ali,  and  will  once  more  manifest  himi!<-lf  ui  HI  Mahdi  or 
the  Messiah.  They  reganl  Christ  as  a  prophet,  revere  the 
Virgin  Mar\',  observe  Christmas,  adore  the  sun  and  nirH>n, 
accept  the  Koran,  which  they  claim  was  revealed  to  a  Mo- 
hammed of  their  sect  and  not  to  the  Arabian  prophet, 
maintain  the  divinity  of  Ali,  who  they  say  was  incarnated 
seven  times,  practice  poh-gamy,  imiulge  in  wine,  and  believe 
in  the  tlMmnignitioa  of  aonla.  In  their  belief,  whoever  is 
a|M«tate  or  nnfaithftd  to  hie  religion  will  after  death  be 
transformed  into  a  Jew,  Muasnlman,  Christian,  or  animaL 
They  endeavor  toheep  their  creed  secret,  and  many  of  their 
dix'i  nines  are  onhnown.  Their  aeighhora  give  them  n  bed 
reputation,  but.  though  ignorant  end  sntwrrtitioos.  they  are 
kindly  BTwl  hos|ii(alili'.  E.  A.  (iRo-vr.xoR. 

Nut:  an  Kiivjilinn  li.'ity.  wife  ^{  Si-b  inr  (^.^li  and  nii>th- 
or  of  ( i-iri^,  l>i>,  Ne|rihvs,  and  S  i-Typhon.  >l.e  was  th.i- 
|K'p«oiiitli  at iOii  (if  the  heavt  ns.  and  is  repn-»'  ntfHl  as  a 
Woman  staraiitii;  Ilkr  a  i|iindru|H  ii  upon  her  liami'^  and  feet, 
while  hrr  IkmIv  svnilM.ii?.ed  the  heaxi  tis  in  which  the  st«i» 
«p]H-ar.  Similarly  she  is  n-j'ri'>etjteil  by  tlie  fi;.nir>'  "f  a  ww. 
Nut  is  to  l>e  distinguished  from  Nu-i.  See  Nf.    C.  K,  G. 

Nutation :  See  Pkbcessiox  op  the  Eqvdcoxes. 

Nutcracker:  a  bird  of  the  crow  family,  so  called  fraffl 
the  readiness  with  which  it  cracks  the  nuts  that  tonn  a  part 

of  its  footl.  Its  scientific  name  is  Xueifraga  mtyotaiaettt, 
anil  it  is  nearly  rtdaiid  t  >  the  iays.  It  isa  little  over  a  foot 
in  length;  the  thiik.  soft  phiinage  is  dark  brown,  with 
whit*  or  whitish  s|M>ts  on  the  hea»i  and  neck;  the  wings  and 
tail  are  black,  the  latter  with  a  white  band.  The  nutcrack- 
ers fref|uent  the  pine  forests  of  Northern  Asia  an<I  Europe, 
feeding  on  grubs,  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  etc   They  ffiffmia*t 


The  EuTDpeao  nut<rrackM. 


in  flock*  and  era  aetive  and  noisy,  except  during  the  hrned- 
ing  aeeaon.  Although  the  birds  ere  very  common,  the  egp 
were  for  a  long  time  unknown,  owing  to  the  fkct  that  flie 
bink  neat  •mi  hi  the  Vring  while  the  snow  ia  atill  oo  the 
ground,  and  m  tUa  tinae  are  ahy  and  quiet.  The  AmetioaB 
nutcracker,  better  known  ea  Cla'rke'scrow  (PMeomi*  eefnai- 
fnantui)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  pine  wooda  of  the  weetecn 
IMtrte  of  the  D.  &  It  ia  of  a  gray  color,  wings  black  with  & 
white  mark  on  the  secondariea,  tail  white,  except  oentnL 
feathcrv  "  t  i  'i  are  black.  F.  A.  LucAS. 

Nntiralls  >.  e  (Jam.  IssErrs,  Oaixotanxic  Acid,  and 
Oai.i.s. 

Nuthatch  ;  ftiiy  one  of  n  ihhhIbt  of  small  binis  K  li  ii.:- 
inc  to  the  family  Sittulii .  sani.  with  i\  few  .■\ce|>!ions.  il.r 
melius  >iiltit.  They  hii\  ''  riaiial.  [i.  lint-  d  L.^ak*.  h'Jls:  wiHi."". 
short,  rather  s^piarv  t  uK.  Tti'  V  .m-  ni  ';\>  elnnlx  rs.  atui 
way  be  seen  scrambling  about  trees,  often  head  downward. 
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in  Much  of  insects  and  their  eg^.  They  fret  their  popular 
DMM  from  a  habit  of  plHciii^  a  »cei].  or  ^iirmll  nut,  in  some 
OOQVMlient  crevice,  and  hacking,  or  h»tching.  out  tht;  con- 
taoto  with  blows  of  the  U'ak.  Th«  triaior  number  uf 
species  are  found  in  Kuro|H',  Asia,  and  N'ortli  America,  but 
a  few  pi-ouliar  genera,  which  mav  |K»ssibly  not  right  fully  In- 
long  to  the  group,  are  found  in  I^etrZealMul,  Aiutnlia,'«ad 


Th"  ■■"tnrt'i  ri  K-:r- iii.'.ati  tuitlintch. 


Madaijascar.  The  eoiumoti  Kurujieati  s[)0<-ies  is  Siila  en- 
ropeii ;  tlu' rnuiiiiiiii  nutliiilch  of  Eii^lcrn  North  AmiTica  is 
S,  carolinrnaix,  a  binl  (5  iiu  lie*  in  lenjrth,  bluish  iLsh  above. 
duU  whit*'  Im'Iuw  ;  wing<  bhickish,  tail,  except  central  two 
feather*,  brown.  Hiid  nape  black.  It  nests  in  holes,  which  it 
hews  <iut  fur  i;-rlf,  ;inti  lays  a  number  uf  white  fgt,'s  speckled 
with  reddish  and  puri>liali  colon.  F.  A.  Lucas, 

NotM«r:  Sm  Mtbutica. 

Nutria  Fnr:  "^  e  Cotfb«. 

Nntrition  [fmni  I, at. nw/rTrf.  nourish,  whence  Eng.  rwur- 
x»K\ :  the  process  liy  whii  h  ;i|i(iro[iri)ili'  ina!<Ti«l  is  taken  into 
living  organisms  and  uiiii/i  <l  to  Miaiiilnin  tliiire\istence. pro- 
mote their  development,  aiiil  furilitaie  the  |<erfnriiiance  of 
their  functions.  This  ilefinition  citvcrs  \<  iji  ialilc  as  well  as 
animal  nutrition.  The  di*i'Ussion  of  tin-  fortner  will 
found  in  the  articles  on  txitanical  .«ub^ei.'t.s ;  in  this  only  ani- 
mal nutrition  will  l>e  considere*!.  Animal  nutrition  includes 
the  absorption  of  ga.ses  and  of  water,  and  the  preparafion. 
appropnation,  and  assimilation  of  solid  fcM«l.  The  alisnqn 
tioii  of  gases  and  water  takw  place,  in  very  siiufile  or^'anisnis, 
through  their  general  surfatr:  in  higher  orj,'nni<rus  the  ab- 
sorjition  of  gasof  (and  |H'rhap«  (o  a  very  liinil.  d  extent  of 
water)  takea  place  through  lungs  or  gills  by  the  function  of 
respiration:  the  alnorption  of  li<|uids  lakes  place  ctiiefly  in 
the  stomach,  and  of  semi-liquids  and  solids  in  the  intesii'ues. 
The  function  of  respiration  accoinplishcs  an  exchnuge  of 
which  those  needed  br  animal  tissues  in  active  life 
am  nceived  into  the  blood,  and  those  excreted  by  them  are 
conveyed  out  of  the  body.  This  is  as  really  a  part  uf  the 
jwooees  of  nntritkm  as  that  which  consists  in  appropriating 
iMMurMnaeDt  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  Ita  details  nuj  be 
foond  in  tbe  arttele  on  Sbspiiution. 

Briefly  stated,  nutrition  is  the  result  of  appropriating 
food,  and  food  is  anything  which,  when  apuropriateu  by  the 
tismee— or,  more  pnpetly,  the  cella— of  the  body,  oontril)- 
ntas  to  tMSx  UfSk  grmrm,  or  fnnetlonal  actinty.  The 
sunpket  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  lifs  (hb«mi%  hao- 
teria)  an  noarislied  by  dinot  absorption  o(  snitabl*  nuk 
terial  from  the  anrronnding  nedlLm  tUa  nepeoC,  ae  in 
many  other*,  naembling  the  indftrfdnal  oellt  of  higher  or- 
ganisms. For  the  latter,  the  flr^t  st>  p  in  the  process  of 
taking  food  (after  any  form  of  pre  pa  ration)  is  oaUed  by 
physiologists  '•prehension*'  (lading  hold  of):  the  second 
(applicable  to  solid  or  seni^oUd  food)  is  ttsually  ''nuuticar 
tion"  (chewing^;  the  third  is  usnaily  "«kglntit1ou"  (swal- 
lowing). Some  animals,  liite  binl%  Mrform  tiw  act  of  maa* 
tication  in  the  stouaob  (ginaid);  otlwfs.  lilte  itab«,  do  not 
masticate  at  all ;  others,  IDm  cattle,  masticate  tbdr  food 
after  it  has  been  once  swallowed  and  then  regnigitated 
—what  is  called  "  rumination."  In  the  highest  animal  or- 
ganism, man,  tbe  three  processeA  named  above  are  foUowod 
br  DioBSTtox  (y.  p.),  and  this  by  a)j«orption  through  the  walla 
of  the  stomach  of  liquids  and' the  products  of  ga-strio  diges- 
tion, which  then  enter  the  blood-veesels  ami  lym|>h-channels 
and  are  conveyed  in  the  bNtnel  and  lym|th  to  the  remotest 

eirts  of  the  IhhIv.   The  andigestetl  fmid  into  the  in* 

sUnal  cunal,  where  it  is  further  elaborated  (for  the  details 
of  which  priK  i  ss  S4>e  I>i«iKsTios),  the  prepared  portion  being 
taken  up  bv  ltlo<Ki  aiul  lymiih  vessels  of  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testines and  convevwl  into  tno  circulation,  while  the  residue 
ia  carried  on  and  finally  expelled  bythe  praocaa  of  defeoar 


tion.  Afternutritive  material  enters  the  circulation,  it  is  car- 
ried to  various  parts  of  the  binly  and  <  Mines  in  contact  with 
iiiilividual  cells,  which  then  (in  health)  take  up  and  appro- 
priate to  their  nourishment  what  they  need.  A  necessary 
loinpleiuciit  to  the  priK'<'Ssof  appropriatioti  is  tliul  of  excre- 
tion, which  consists  in  the  castititr  off  liy  each  <i'll  of  effete 
matter,  the  product  of  its  own  vital  B<  tivitie»,  which  is  con- 
veye<l  by  the  bliNMl-vessels  to  the  various  |H>iiits  of  exit  from 
the  body— the  bings.  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels. 

A  corrici  uii'lerstanding  of  the  pr<x-ess  of  nutrition  in- 
volves. Hs  a  funilanu'iital  concej>tion.  the  fact  that  the  most 
coniolex  lu  in;,'  is  a  .  omiiiuuity  of  individual  cells,  each  liv- 
ing iiy  Itself,  growing,  ilcv.  li.pintr,  ri  iiroilucing  its  like,  de- 
caying, and  dying  in  ilue  time,  anil  from  the  bejrinning  to 
the  end  of  its  existeiic4'  iimirilaining  lis  iiulividiiality.  The 
life  and  health  of  a  man  (ic|»'iHl  iijHiii  the  life,  Inaltli.  and 
harmonious  action  of  tlic  i  ells  of  which  his  body  is  coin- 
[Hi^.-il.  and  the  state  of  nutrition  of  a  man  corres|M«nds  to 
tlie  state  of  niitritiim  of  his  celh.  When  a  man  f,'r»iws  fat 
it  is  lu'caiis*'  (he  cells  which  make  up  his  ailipo^'  ifnti  tissue 
are  ill  a  slate  of  hitrh  nutrition  ;  wlien  lie  j:ro\v-  thin,  it  is 
because  they  itre  uiider-lioiirished.  Win  n  a  man  irrows 
mus<  ular,  it  is  lH<-ause  his  mu*cle-<  ells  are  well  m ■iiri^hed  ; 
and  when  these  aru  ini|»overislie<l,  his  inu>e|es  «ill  he  weak 
an<l  small.  All  the  ste|>sin  nutrition  j.n  viou'  to  the  a|'i>ro- 
(iriaiion  of  f.KMl  by  ea'  li  cell  are  hut  [ireliminary  to  that  nnal 
act  in  which  each  cell  like  an  mi:icha  in  n  drop  of  water — 
takes  from  its  surrouniling  meilimji  that  which  is  suited  to 
its  iieisls.  By  me.'ins  of  a  proee'-s  of  which  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  Ihe  material  'hiit  r.n-li  cell  appri^priale-.  un- 
ilerjjocs  changes  which  make  it  lil^e  that  «  liieh  alreailv  iK'- 
cupies  the  cell,  and  lit  it  to  take  the  place  of  that  which, 
having  sened  its  pur[«'se,  is  umlergomt;  furl  her  changes, 
and  is  aixiul  to  be  cast  out  into  the  sMine  <  urreiit  which  has 
brought  the  nee(le<l  supply  of  nulrient  niaterinl.  This  is 
the  real  process  of  nutrition.  C>aBU8  W.  0ULLE8. 

Nut»:  See  the  Appendix. 

Nnt'tall,  Thomas:  botanist  and  ornithologist;  b.  in 

Yorkshire,  England,  in  1786;  wa*  brought  up  a  printer; 
went  to  the  U.  S.  in  youth  ;  devotetl  jnucli  time  to  Uitaiiical 
Hiitl  ornithological  studies;  traveled  in  nearly  every  State  uf 
the  I'nion;  explortil  the  Orert  Lilm^the  upper  courses  of 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers;  crossed  to  Oregon,  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  California.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  The  Gtnrra  of  Xorth  Amtrirnn  Plnnt»  (2  voK, 
1K1H(;  ^4  Journal  of  Trnirls  into  (hf  Arknni*ns  Trrrilory 
(1H21):  A  Mdunnl  of  Ihe  Ornithology  of  the  I'niled  Statt* 
ami  Cnruiiiii  (lH.'S2-34);  and  The  yorth  Ameriran  Sylva  fli 
vols..  1H42-1!»),  being  a  continuation  of  F.  A.  Miehauzs 
work  (III  the  same  subject.  Xuttall  «ras curator  and  lecturer 
at  the  l>otuiiic  garden  of  Harvard  Collego  at  Cambridge 
1822-28:  returned  to  England  about  1H41  on  inheriting  an 
estate.    D.  at  .St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  Sept.  10,  IHoU. 

Nnx  Tom'ica  [Mod.  LaL;  Let.  nur,  nut  4-  x'o  metf,  vom- 
it] :  an  important  drug  oonalating  of  the  seeds  or  l>eans  of 
a  small  tree  {Stryekmt  nv*  tomiea)  of  the  natural  order 
Loganinrem,  growing  in  the  cosat  districts  of  India.  The 
leaves  are  roundish-oblong,  stalked,  smooth,  and  with  t«r« 
minal  corymbs.  The  fnut  is  a  globular  heny,  aboot  a* 
iarae  as  a  small  orange,  with  a  brittle  Aell  and  saTetal 
seeds  lodged  in  a  white  gelatinotta  patoi.  The  seeds  an 
gray,  disic-shaped,  a  little  lees  than  an  ineb  In  diameter,  and 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  have  a  veir 
bitter  taste  and  are  exceedingly  puisooons,  botn  thcee  qaal(> 
ties  depending  on  tbe  preeeiKseof  the  alkaloids  strychnine 
andbruoine.  Of  these,  strychnine  is  the  more  powerful  and 
important.  It  to  *  wliite  powder,  almost  whdly  inaolnUe 
in  water,  odorless,  bat  <rf  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  la 
highly  poisonAus.  producing  in  poisonous  doese,  wit  hin  half  an 
Imut  Nter  taking,  violent  tetanic  spasms,  the  ixMiy  during 
the  paroxysma  being  ardied  backward,  with  every  muscle 
ctmvulsed  and  atllL  Tbe  mind  Is  onaftected.  Death  occurs 
within  an  hour  or  two  or  earlier  from  a  spasmodic  prolonged 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  so  that  the  patient  can 
not  breathe.  The  physiological  antidotes  are  bromides  and 
chloral,  and  drugs  producing  motor  paralysis,  such  as  Calaf 
bar  Iwan.  hemlock,  tobacco,  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  ann-sthetio 
ethers,  etc^  are  nmful  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
spasms.  Medicinally,  strychnine  and  preparations  of  nux 
vomica  seeds  are  usid  in  small  re|M>ated  doses  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility  and  paralvsis  of  various  kinds,  to  help  in 
restoring  proper  fttnetionalactivitv  in  the  affected  musdei 
or  ocgana.  fieviied  by  H.  A.  iiau. 
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Nj'wk:  vilUgi";  R.M  k'jiii.l  co..  X.  Y.  (for  lot-Mion  of 
couiitT.  map  «f  Nt «  ^  -rk.  ref.  (^):  on  the  wi-st  bank 
of  the  Ilu<ls«n  river,  iiii  i  ii  ihu  Krie.  the  X.  Y..  Unl.  ami 
W..  and  the  \V.  Sh.ire  nulw  ivs;  -Js  uiik-  N.  .f  New  York 
citv,  with  which  it  hu»  .imly  MeuiulMjai  c.iiiiuuuiioatlou, 
and  o|>|Hi-.i)«>  Turrytowii.  which  it  is  connected  liy  a 

ferrv.  It  .  riiitMiiK  !{'  kliiii  l  t  oiKp- 0»on-secUri«!i,  ojM-ned 
in  isT-Ji.  N\:M  k  ><  luiunrv  (I'roteMunt  K|>i«-iij>h1i.  Nyaek 
Lil.irHrv  A—'k  i  •iiii.!e<i  IHTKi.  |mhlic.  htj;ii.  and  union 

S4'h<"'ls  ««  veriii  |>r:vat.  -  I10.1I.H.  eli-<  lrie  li^'hls,  'J  dally  and  3 
wei  kiv  iii-«-|iui>er<.  tk  liaiioual  bank,  capital  $.»(U)<H>.  a  ]iri- 
vutc  I'aiik.  and  niHniifacti>ries  of  sIkh^n.  pniiii--.  |iifie-or;rans. 
0teain->a(;ht»,  lioilers,  engines.  bikI   jmpir  Loms.  Pop. 

KhITOR  OK  "Jol  R.SAl_ 

Nyan'za  :  a  wtml  for  lakes  in  K.a.'-tem  h^iiiatorial  Africa, 
and  e?pfciiilly  HjijiHtd  t"  two  ftreat  lakes,  t tie  Virlnrf't  .Vi/- 
anxo,  or  I'ktnui.  jul  l  llle  JJinitan,  or  .tll/rrt  A  mi  .  -i. 
NjraaM  is  naulbtir  form  of  the  ^nie  wonl.  S  e  Albeki  N  v- 
AMA,  Xyam9A«  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Njas'M:  one  of  the  largo  lakes  of  inner  Africa:  alioiit 
840  mile*  long  and  fR«in  15  to  :J4  miles  wi<ie :  TOO  feet 
deep  in  the  south  and  .shallower  towanl  its  nortlMrn end ; 
area  aHont  14.220  $>r|.  miles.  Its  waters  run  to  the  ZMnbcm 
tlir«u>:h  the  Shire  river.  The  shore*  for  the  most  part  are 
steep,  riartienlarly  on  the  west  aixl  northeast  coasts,  and  in 

fenerai  the  lake  gives  the  iinpres<iiia  of  a  deep  i  lefc  in  the 
ighland  flUwl  with  water.  Many  «mall  rivers  How  into 
the  lake  on  the  west  coast,  but  the  water  re<'eipts  of  the  eas>t 
coast  are  email.  Oerman  and  English  ateamei-s  ply  on  the 
lake.  who«e  C(MMt»aTe  divided  hetweeo  th<>se  nations.  The 
lake  olTem  (18M)  th*  heat  mate  toCtentral  Africa  from  the 
Indian  Ueean.  €.  C.  Adaju. 

NfaMaUad:  See  the  Appendix. 

Njrifa  Phll«*Ophy  :  the  youngest  of  the  six  systems  of 
Brafinianical  philosfjilhy  (MImassa,  Vkdasta.  Saxkhva,  V<»- 
OA,  NtAta,  and  VAivcsuika,  q.  >.),  founded  probably  some 
time  after  the  Christian  em.  and  by  a  roan  named  (iotama. 
or, aa  ke  is  often  nieknaraed,  Akah»>pida,  literally,  "Having 
fats  eyes  on  bis  feet."  The  systeyt  taoars  the  Sandcrit  name 
ftj^ya,  tlwt  is  lofric,  becauae  ite  irapcruiu  e  i.s  chiefly  due 
to  ili>  extraordinarilj  thonHicli  aad  acute  exposition  w  tat- 
real  logic,  an  eKposltioo  which  haa  held  it«  own,  even  until 
toHlay,  in  India,  and  which  aerves  as  the  baaii  of  all  piiilo- 
aophical  sludiea,  and  whoee  tenninolofcy  haa  made  In  way 
into  the  younger  treatbee  of  all  the  other  systema.  The  im- 
ance  attached  to  the  Ny&ya  aystem  is  evident  ttom  the 
that  (jotama.  Id  the  opening  sentenM  of  hb  manual,  the 
2(^jf6!fth«vtf«»,  inennmemting  the  sixteen  fundamental  U>g- 
ical  concept iona, declares  that  upon  the  right  undcrstaudini; 
of  tboir  nature  depends  the  attainment  or  the  supreme  wel- 
fare, that  i«.tbe  liberation  of  the  aoul  trom  tho  round  of  ex- 
fstenee.  The  NySya  iihiloeophy,  however,  aims  not  men  lv 
todeveltipa  system  of  lo^'ic,bat  rather  also  a  eompli  te  phif- 
osi>]ihieal  ayotem;  and  is,  in  this  aspect,  a  continuation  and 
supplement  of  the  Vli^eshika  «<r9tem,  and  raquirea,  accord- 
ingly, for  its  ptoper  anderstanding,  aorae  knowledge  of  the 
VaI^GSHIKa  {q,  v.).  The  nx  titphysieal  baaes  of  both  systems 
are  the  same :  both  regard  the  world  as  a  conglomerate  of 
eternal, ca«!<eli>s^ and  unchangeable  atoms;  and  both  agree 
In  their  psyrholoey,  holding,  namely,  that  the  souls  an  eter- 
nal and  endless,  that  they  posMss  certain  qualities,  and  that 
the\  (  Jill  Mpprehend  only  by  means  of  the  atomistic  organ  of 
thoii^'ht  tliut  belongs  to  them. 

The  Indic  philosophies  in  p  neral  separate'  strictly  two 
kind<i  of  causes,  the  material  i  inuw  lupadHna-kHrana)  and 
the  iii-truiiiciiial  cause  {uimiUa'Icintnn).  The  tnatcrial 
caiiv  of  a  tiling  is  the  matter  from  which  it  prucetnli  and 
of  whii  ii  if  i-.iusi'ils.  .\s  in-t niiiu-ntiil  rmise  of  a  thing  i« 
repinlr.l  ti..i  only  the  o(  c:i>inn  of  its  i  i.iuinu  into  being,  out 
alM>  the  nil  mis  by  which  it  IS  produced.  While  the  m.-ilerinl 
cauvof  11  .■.riaiii  object  is  always  the  same,  the  in--tniniental 
citii-  s  tl]- ii  'f  ii.-cd  by  nomeam  be  so.  In-tead  <if  thcusual 
tciiii  "j'''"lriii(i-/,''inina,  ihe  Jfyilya  •'mi'liiys  —  with  evident 
reference  to  tlie  sixth  cntpgory  of  the  Vaiveslilkn  system — 
the  term  9a"iiii  <~i;ii-k''ir'itia,  inheirent  eaust :  jmd  a-isiiiii>'>i, 
munM*ver.  a  ihinl  kind  o^  can«e — which  we  sh<'ul<l  d.  ntMni- 
nate  the  formal  cause— namely,  ihe  a-jiama>  <'iiji-ki'iniiia,  or 
n-'n-inh<T.-ii1  cttUH'.  Thus,  to  uw  the  >tM<  k-i  xutiiple,  the 
ttin  ad-i  arc  the  iiihcreiit  t  twi^-  of  the  cloth  ;  the  coiiius  tion 
of  the  threads,  the  non-inherent  causae;  the  l<">iii  mid  ti>'il> 
of  tliH  w.uver.his  iirrsonal skill. hi» activity, and  theweaver 
himi^lf  aro  the  instrumental  eanaes.  Or,  i^gain,  the  cloth  is 
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the  inherent  cause  of  ils  qualitit^i,  wLilu  the  qtialitics  of  the 
threails  are  the  acn-inlierent  cause  of  the  qualities  of  the 

cloth. 

The  Nviya  recognizee  four  sources  of  true  knowledpe.  to 
wit:  I,  f'en-eption  (prntyukghuw  2.  inference  {anumana); 
3. analogy  (M/MmdiMi);  and  4,  trustworthy  ti-^timonyf^aMali 
( If  these ,'tlie  second  jMlpably  outranks  the  pest.  Infeivnce 
is  »>f  three  swrta:  a,  \  rom  cause  loefTet't  ( jnirvai-nh.  a-*  when 
fmm  lh<-  gtttherini;  of  the  clouds  ymi  conclude  lliat  it  i*  go- 
iuR  to  nun  ;  from  effect  to  cause  {,^f».hn>-<tt\.  as  whmi  fniin 
the  mweliing  of  the  streams  vou  conclude  that  it  has  rained; 
r.  from  the  particular  to  the  ireneral  ifumanyato  dr$kta't, 
answering  to  our  induction,  as  when,  at  the  sigiti  of  a  Mos- 
s<iming  mangn-lrce.  you  infer  that  the  mangos  in  general 
are  in  bloom;  or  when,  from  the  con»ideration  of  the  single 
senM.>s,  you  arrive  at  tM  general  idea  ot  the  instrument  of 

|ierc«'piioti. 

The  syU<^i<m  of  the  Nyiya  haa  five  members, and  maybe 

illustrat«<»l  by  the  st<ick-example : 

1.  I'r»|Ki»ltioii  I  fH-nfyiiili :  Tlilii  tn<iunt«lD  luw  Ore, 

2.  Rnu«>n  lArf  u  i :  lia-eaiiae  II  has  utiioke 

S.  Kxaiiipiv  i(lrthliiHla) :  Wtiaterer  isuioke*  ban  fire,  as  a  kitdMB 
hearth. 

A.  Applieation  I  upa  no jmt :  This  mountain  imiokra. 
S.  Cuncluakm  [nigamauti  > :  Therefore  it  haa  fire. 

All  this,  comparvd  with  the  Ari.stotelian  syllojnsni.  seems 
needlessly  prolix,  since  4  and  5  arc  only  repetiliorif  of  2  anil 
1;  but  (iotama  was  not  aiiiiiii^  at  the  utiiir>si  brevity,  but 
rather  ti'  i.-in  li  how  to  pren-nl  the  .sjllojrism  in  the  l«>st  and 
clearest  luaunt  r  to  another — that  is,  the  ttve-meml>«T»-d  sil- 
lo/fism  is  niendy  the  tripartite  lo),nfal  one  modified  by  rhe- 
torical considerations.  The  conception  that  underlies  th* 
NyAra  (;yllo);ufni  is  calh-«l  invariable  eoncoiuitanceorpsrvsr 
Oyajttii.  Instead  of  jiroeceding  with  one  of  the^'noi- 
versal  afnrmatives '*  of  Occidental  lope,  as  "  Every  smoke 
pn'sup|x>ses  the  existence  of  a  fire."  the  Nyava  proceeds  with 
the  invariable  concomitance,  e.  g.,  of  smo\ie  by  fire.  The 
observetl  characteristic  ihT>ga).  e.g.  smoke,  is  llie  invariably 
concomitated  {\y'tpya);  the  inferable  Ijcarer  of  the  charac- 
teristic {l{nain],  v.  K-  Are.  is  the  invariable  cvncomitaul  (rjh 
I'liuika).  Although  strange  in  form,  this  is  lojncallf  correct. 
.Smoke  is  invariablv  accompanied  by  fire,  albeit  the  converse 
is  u'lt  true.  The  deliaitiona of  w»  and  thedetlrine  of 
its  a|>plicatton  are  im|)ortant  mt  oiuf  In  the  XyCya  svstem. 
but  aiBO  in  the  other  phikiaophicwritmgB  of  the  llindua. 

Such  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  X  vuy  a.  The 
system  goes  on  to  diaeam  other  kgieal  topics,  faihunea,  and 
various  faults  of  eontroveny;  afl»  with  complicated  detail 
and  hairsplitting  subtlety.  For  an  outline  ot  these  roattm 
see  Qarlie's  translation  of  ^m'rtrdilAa's  Coatmentofy  on  tkt 
.So)ikhvn-8iitrat>  (Calcutta,  t8M>,  pagca Sn-S37. 

One  imj>ortant  jiotnt,  which  eoucerus  both  theTii^hika 
as  well  as  the  Nyiiya  tystem,  still  denaiula  our  notice.  The 
fundamental  works  (futnu)  of  both  schools  ara  without  any 
mention  of  Ood ;  and  since, moreover, the;  declare  theaouii 
aud  likewise  the  substance  of  the  exteraal  world  to  be  eter- 
nal and  uncreated,  and  since,  in  agreement  with  the  esnersl 
Indie  view,  they  hold  the  fate  of  the  individual  to  oe  the 

firoduct  of  bis  good  and  evil  deeds  in  former  existenees. 
here  is,  aoooidingly,  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  original 
cfaancter  of  both  M«tem.<  was  at  heistic.  This  may  be  due 
totheinfluenceof  the  Siokhyn  system.  (See  SAxkbva.)  In- 
deed, the  XvAva  and  VUfcshika  doctrineti  although  pn- 
i»»nting  many  striking  conttasts  to  the  Sdokhya,  sbow  va- 
rious peculiarities  which  seem  to  rest  upon  t<ome  ot  the 
fundamental  conccptkms  of  the  Sinkbya :  such  are  their 
pessimistic  coloring;  their  rejection  of  bliss  in  heaven  u 
tratmitorr  snd  as  leading  to  new  misery;  their  teaching  that 
even  good  worksare  a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  view  that  salvation  involves  the  cessation  of  joy 
no  le«i  than  of  sorrow — ^in  short,  a  is>ndition  of  libeoluta  un- 
conscioustie?»s.  Hero,  too,  belongs  the  fondness  for  the  nu- 
incrical  irroiipiiigs  of  the  categorii-^  and  the  like. 

Ill  later  titnes.both  Xytva  and  Vaiveshika  go  over  to  the- 
ism ;  but  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  hold  the  per»»mal  Uoil 
to  be  the  creator  of  matter.  Their  theology  is  worked  out 
111  the  h'utmm&fljaii  (written  by  a  Kyaya  teacher  named 
rdiivanru  hiyya  about  1800  a.  D.)aod  in  various  works  which 
treat  of  iHith  systems  topMher.  Ac"»'onlin^  to  thi'sc.  (iml  is 
n  definite  denial  soul,  as  an'  all  other  individual  eternal 
soub:  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  is  fn«  tkvmthequali* 
tie's  whi'  h  condition  the  migration  of  the  other  soata  (merit, 
-in.  aversion,  joy,  sorrowi.  and  that  he  alone  poaseaaee  the 
I  i|ualitica  by  wnii'h  he  is  fitted  togovam  the  universe, to wi^ 
1  omnipotence  and  omniscience^ 
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Sexi  to  the  Veilanta,  the  XvSra  has  produce*!  the  great- 
ttt  Dumber  of  tcxt-ljooks.  >'itz«.Hlwanl  Ilall>  Indtj-  to  the 
bihliogrnph'^  of  *h'  Indian  pfiilomphiftif  *y<i'<>nMemiinerHti'S 
203.  Thf  Xtf'h/ti  x^ifras  were  e<lit<'«i  with  the  c«niiii«-inary 
of  Vii;vttauthtt  BhattAoharva  by  Nitnai  Chaiulraviromaiii 
(Culouitti,  ISJM).  and  with  tliat  of  Valsji'iyaim  hy  Jayaiiuril- 
vana  Turku piifichunana  {liiMiolheca  /nr/(V<i,('uh-iitta,  ISUSt. 
'Th'i'so  s'lfc'if.  fxct-pt  the  last  and  hanli-sl  (IIil- fifth)  IxHik, 
were  traii^lHted  into  Kn^rlisli,  with  extracts*  from  Vi<;vaiia- 
tha's  ciiiiinu-ntarv.  by  .f.  1{.  Hallantynf  (AUahalMid,  iyoO-54). 
r7(ti  Kiitumntyaii,  with  con»iiu>ntarv.  wa*  edited  and  trans- 
lated i>v  K.  H.  Cowell  (liibl.  Jiid.,  ("akutta.  1H64).  Among 
the  iiKMlern  works  that  inin^lo  Nvaya  and  Vui^eshika  d<x-- 
trines  are  esiwdally  useful  tiio  B)idi<fid/>»riFht<lu  of  Vi(;va- 
naiha.  <-<litei!  and  translated  by  K.  H<Vr  ilhhl.  J»d.,  C'ak'ut- 
ta,  1M.V)>.  aiiil  the  Turkiuumgruici  I'f  A nnabhalta.  etliled. 
tran>l;i:<-i!.  mill  annotated  by  J.  K.  Iljtllaiii  vne.  under  the 
title,  Li  -  11)1  the  yijitya  Philosijphy,  f.r,/,ni'  i<i',>  .'hr 
of  (tie  T.  S.  (Allahatiad.  |K49;  2d.  <<i.  IS.VJ).  t'f  Hi.'  l:i>t 
three  work-,  various  other  editions  c\i>'. 

Atuoni;  Eunj^tean  works  on  Nya}ii-\  aii>'^liil<H.  \\\>'-\  im- 
portaiit  are  11.  f.  Colebr>K>ke's  trea'i i-.-  in  tin'  Tnm.t.iri mux 
of  thf  h'oyol  Ax^'iMir  Siteitlif,  i„  1*2-1  is.  l-<,'4.  n-piiiiti'il 
with  valuable  no!.<-  li y  ( 'i  i«  dl  in  ( 'c  l  ir.  >.  ikr's  Mi.k-'  II^i  iirmix 
E»itfi<jM,  2d.  ed.,  i..  i  I..'UiliPii.  1^7;^l.nllli  llirrc  iiit;r|.-i 

by  .^lax  Mnller,  JirUrHiff  fu-  h'l  unfnix.s  >l,  r  uiilist  li,  ,,  /'/W- 
lotophir.  in  \'(»!unifs  vi.  and        iif  ttic  Znlschnft  dtr 

dttUt^ktn  miXij.  nl  'imliilfhrn  tii-x.  llsrlKifl. 

HicHARU  Gaesk.   Trau;^lated  by  C.  K.  Lan'Man. 

N^blon.  na'blSm,  Kakl  Rupebt.  Ph.  D. :  |>oct  and  critic ; 
b.  in  Sweden,  in  1832  ;  gratliiated  at  U|)m1h  in  lS.'i7;  wa.s  in 
1860  ai«]>ointeil  as:!ii:^tant  professor  in  tno  university,  and  in 
lf^67  Professor  of  ^l^sthetios.  Literature,  and  Art"  IHstory. 
In  l^()t)  he  was  elected  a  nioiuber  of  the  .Swe<lish  Academy, 
which  institution  had  alrea«ly  iu  1868amrded  him  its  prize 
for  the  [MM-tn  Arion.  Nyblnm  has  been  Terr  j)roduetive 
both  DA  !i"-thefic  author  an<l  as  |m*>t.  Among  his  a-sthetic 
works  niny  be  mentioned  Ktmnltttudirr  i  I'tfrig  (.\rt  Studies 
in  I'ari.s,  1m«4i,  and  other* eollectetl  under  the  title /,«/»'/i'/«Aa 
StudiT  (.Ksthetic  Stmlies.  \><l',i\.  As  a  poet  he  has  pub- 
lished Dikter  (Poems.  lH6()t;  Bilder  fmn  Jtalien  (Pictures 
from  Italy,  by  Carlino,  ;  2d  ed.  1HH8.  entitled  Et  liir  i 
Sudani);         IHkl'r  'New  Poems,  Vcris  ork  Proxa 

(by  ('nrlii)o.  IMTO;  :  V.uda  Dikli  r  (SeUn  twl  Poeni.H.  1>(T0). 
Besides  these  orijnnal  pro^luctions  he  has  translated  Thonia.'' 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies  (Irlilndska  Melodicr,  iH.'jH) ;  Shak- 
speare's  .SViHMc^*;  AmericHn  i/umorwj«  (Auieriknitsfka  llu- 
mxrister.  lH74i.  From  18«.>-458  he  edited  Sicimk  Litrnitur- 
tidskrift  (MagBziue  of  Swedish  LiterBture).~lli^  wife,  a 
niitive  of  Deuniark,  has  shown  eonaidenble  talent  at  a  nor- 
elitft.  P.  GaoTH. 

Kjboin,  uQ  bom,  JoHAV :  poet  and  publicist ;  b.  in  Sweden 
la  1815;  studied  atUMaUilmt  never  completed  a  course. 
Since  1890  he  has  nsioed  et  Ve«t«rib,  at  tfaebegiiming  earn- 
ing his  livins  as  a  newuMper  writer.  His  earlier  poems mrc 
i«ouirkabl«  Mr  their  spwiKlor  of  expn's»ian.  warmth  of  fil- 
ing, and  Tivid  imagination,  bnt  bis  later  eflmna  have  to  a 
la^  eitent  fUten  below  tlie  standard  of  hb  earlier  work. 
Among  his  poems  may  be  noted  Bjfrm  i  Orekland  { Hvron 
in  Greece,  IKW);  8iHa  Nattm  illAaai6ra  (Last  Night  in 
the  Alharobra) :  Duraacmora  oeh  Otttrby  (1447).  His  oom- 
plet?  popms  (Samlade  Dikfer)  appeared  18M-46t  4th  ed. 

Nyvtttlu'pia :  S««  liu.sbN£tj!>. 


Xye.  Edoab  Wn.so?f :  humorist ;  b.  at  Shirley,  Me.,  Aug, 
25, 1H.50.  Ho  went  to  W  y^'niing  when  a  young  man,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  afterward  gained  repu- 
tation as  a  humorous  writer  and  lecturer  under  the  jiseudo- 
nym  Bill  Xye,  and  removed  to  New  York.  Amonp  his  works 
are  Hill  >V(/<r  and  the  Boomerang  (18*11);  The  Forty  hiart 
;  Baled  Hay ;  Bemarks  (1666).   D.  Feb.  23^  lim. 

Nyernp,  na>-r<H>p,  Rasmus  :  adiolar ;  b.  on  the  island  of 
FUiieii,  Denmark,  in  1759.  After  juis^ing  the  philological  and 
theological  examinations  he  entered  the  Koval  Library  and 
began  uis  iiteiarv  activity,  which  continue<(  until  his  death. 
His  chief  merit  is  the  interest  he  aroused  in  Scandinavian 
folk  literature  and  archai}^*^,-.  The  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  iu  (.'o[ieidmgen  is  a  n>sult  of  his  earnest  effort.*. 
His  religious  and  jioliiical  views  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  I)..lune28,  1829.  He  nublisheil  Bidrag  til dendanske 
Jhgtrk-ututs  Hittorir  (with  Bahbek.  6  vols.,  1800) ;  Ihstonsk- 
atalinlUk  Skitdrinp  af  TiUtattden  i  Dnnmnrk  og  Aorge  i 
tfldre  og  ni/rre  Tidrr  (4  vols..  lS(i;t-Ofli;  I'dmlgte  danske 
\  'imr  frti  Aliddelalderen  {^  ilU  .Mirahanison  anil  Kahl>ek,  5 
vols.,  1813-14);  Almindilitj  Jlorskabuhmuing  i  Danmark 
(;'/  Surge  igjennetn  Aai  hundreder  (1816) ;  Datixknorgk  Lit- 
raturUxikon  (with  J.  £.  Kraft,  iWw  Laaha  Ord- 
>^pii>9  (1S88),  etc.  D.  K.  Donoi. 

Nylander,  nil  laan-4l<'r,  William:  lichenologist ;  b.  in 
rieaUirg,  Finhind,  in  1838.  He  was  Professor  of  Botany 
for  many  years  in  the  I'niversitr  of  Helsingfors.  and  wa« 
afl<Twaril  "a  resident  of  Paris.  Author  of  many  Ixxiks  and 
papers  on  the  structure  and  daasification  of  the  lichens, 
among  them  Synopsis  Jlethodiea  Ltetttnum  <1858-5U) ; 
Liehenes  Srandinai-i(r  (1861);  Syf>op«i»  Lirhtnum  Sotw 
( rfonKP  (1868) ;  Reeognitio  Mmograph icn  Bamalinamm 
(Uj70);  lAehenes  Aotw  £tUunUa  (1888);  Liekmee  Jntukt- 
rum  Ovineenmum  (1888).  CliAauu  £.  BlSNnr. 

Nylghan :  See  Nilohai;. 

Nymph :  See  Entomolooy. 

NyniphK[from  Lat.  nympha  =  Or.  i^^t^.  nvmpbl:  maid- 
en (livinities.  inferior  in  rank  to  (he  other  gocfs.  Ttieywere 
neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  but  lived  to  a  great  ape;  they 
ate  ambrosia. and  aswH-iated  with  the  gixls even  in  Olympus. 
They  enjoyed  the  swwtsof  love  with  Hermes  and  the  Sileni. 
and'from  the  union  sprang  high  trees  which  in  the  end  had 
to  die,  and  with  t  hem  died  mbo  the  Kymph.'«.  They  were 
very  numerous,  inhabiting  mountains  and  vnlleys  U'readt, 
yajMur),  Mirings,  rivers,  nmntains,  lakes  \  .\<ttnU,  (tceauitlt, 
Kreitivir,  I'iinnad»\,  forestsand  trees  (Uamadryads,  Dryadt), 
groves  and  grottoes (.4/»fiV/>i,  etc.),  seas  (?>'ereids).  etc.  They 
were  U'liellcent  genii  of  their  dwelling-places,  where  they 
hiintetl.  danced,  sang,  wove,  and  aided  mankind  in  manifold 
ways.  Ooata,  lamt^  fruit, and  oil  were  <)ITere<l  to  them,  but 
no  wine.  In  art  they  aie  tepneentad  as  charming  maideu, 

J.  fi.  S.  Stibur. 

Nymphs,  Orotto  of  tfe«:  See  Catbi. 

Nyiii'Meiren.  nr  NljiiiMCircn  ( I'r.  .\ii,i,'</iii  ;  (*,,  rin.  yim- 
wegtn):  lown  of  tin-  St  llii  rliuiil-.  i.ruv  insn:  of  Getderiaiicl ; 
on  the  Waal;  73  mile--  iiy  mil  V'..  y\  Hotierdam  (s»*  map  of 
lloHand  and  IlelKiuiii,  i.  f  t^-lli.  it  is  itiifM^rtaiit  on  acenuiit 
■  if  :ts  r<,m;n.'in'!iiit.'  |Hc-ilii.ii  uii  lli.-  Kiiiii'-  :iUil  W'aa^,  ;iiid 
liii--  I  niariiifji'  'iiii  >  (  f  UrtT,  bimiily,  eitu  de  eolujiUe, 

toli.ic.  t  i^'iiis.     I  ii  jiiirs  of  peace  were  conclude<l  here 

iK'twc-i'ii  li'  lliiii  l  .-iinl  I'ruinf  (Aug.  II,  1(178),  between  Hol- 
land and  Sj.iiiii  N'  |it.  17.  MT8).  and  lietwcen  Flaniee 
Oermiuiy     eb.  o,  HJ7tf>.    Pop.  (IbSMl)  aa.OTti. 
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l  lh-.^^^  :  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  Enjfli«h  alphabet. 

jJB|P3^r  Furm, — The  Umn  is  ilenvi-il  through 

lf6BFjS?3y,  thi>  Liatii)  U  fruiti  the  early  Greek  and 

P^^AKMiii  l'ha>uii-iaD  O,  the  sixteeiiih  li-lturof  the 

I  'H^C^I^  Fhipnioian  aliihabet  as  adoptisd  bj  the 

I  '}  ^pp^  /  yame. — The  Semitic  name  nyin,  mean- 
'  111  '  *l  ing  "  eye."  haii  n-ft-rt-nce  to  the  shape  of 
the  letter,  and  this  name,  on  ac<!<iunt  of  its  meaning,  gave 
the  letter  its  pla<'«  in  the  alphaU-ticnl  series  with  pi, 
"mouth,"  tfoph,  "  heatl,"  rt«h,  "hemi"  (!>i<le-riew),  thin, 
tooth,  i.  e.  in  a  group  of  letters  who'm  shuiM-s  suggested 
resemblances  to  the  heail  or  its  parts.  The  sound  de- 
n<>te<t  by  the  Semitic  letter  was  a  guttural  breathing  not 
existing  in  the  Oret-k  language.  The  Gn-eks  therefore 
applied  the  sign  to  denote  a  vowel-sound,  as  they  did  hImj  in 
the  case  of  altpH  in),  hi  (r),  and  yod  yi).  They  uxmI  it  at 
first  for  all  the  rarious  sounds  of  o:  the  short,  the  oiien-long 
(later  and  the  cl<>Ke-l<>ng  (later  ov).  The  alpli»bi-t  of 
Miletus  deveh>iH'd  early  (not  later  than  MM)  b.  c.)  a  ditfer- 
entijiteil  form.O,  which  was  atiplied  to  expreiis  the  long  (o|H>n) 
o.  This  symbol  was  adopted  into  use  at  Athens  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fuUnwing 
centurr  in  all  Greek  alphnlx^s.  The  early  Greek  (Attic) 
name  for  o  was  et  (of.  (he  older  name  for  e]»ilon,  and  ) 
that  for  upstlon);  the  later,  post-cla.«iieal  name,  omirron.h 
fuKpiv  (little  o),  to  dUtinguish  from  omfga,  i  fUyalhig  u).  In 
I^tin  the  pnu-tice  of  calling  the  letter  by  its  l>>ng  aonnd 
was  rerired,  and  this  name,  5,  has  been  continued  into 
English. 

ttound. — The  simple  letter  o  is  usetl  in  English  to  denote 
two  principal  groii|is  of  o-sounda:  (1)  The  cIum-  o,  vulgarly 
called  "long  o":  {a)  In  stressed  monosyllabhvi,  U-fore  a 
Toiced  consimant  or  finally,  this  o  apncttrs  as  long  and  is  ac- 
companied bv  a  vanish-siiunil  or  glide  like  w,  i.  o.  it  is  a 
diphthong;  t\in»  nwie,  rotle,  old,  go,  rut,  »o.  The  same  sound 
is  denoted  variously  also,  e.  g.  by  rw  in  thrir,  ntw,  by  tau  in 
beau,  by  ou  in  dough,  though,  by  ou>  in  throw,  ero'w,  by  oa 
in  moan,  (6)  In  stressed  monosyllablea  U'fure  a  voiceless 
consonant  the  sound  is  half-long,  as  in  tiotr,  ghoul,  fymt. 
(c)  In  wortls  of  more  than  one  sylhible  the  vanish-sound 
nearly  or  quite  disapiiears,  even  under  the  accent,  as  in 
notary,  Orloher,  tofini.  (</)  In  uniu-<-ente<l  o{)en  i^yllables 
the  close  o  ap|>ear9  as  a  short  slack  wide  ")  vowel,  as  in 
obey,  poetic. 

(2)  The  ojien  o,  vulgarly  calle<l  "short  o."  In  phonetics 
it  is  the  low-boi'k-round  vowel.  It  appenrs  in  two  forms: 
(a)  Slack  ("  wide  ■'),  as  in  not,  imf,  tnoh,  fuij,  odd.  Lor.  The 
vowel  in  soft,  oftfit,  froat,  brotn,  nfrona,  etc.,  i.  e.  I>efi>re  /.  s, 

D,  is  generally  the  same  with  slightly  increasi-il  ipmntity. 
The  same  sound  is  denoted  by  a  in  irnsp,  girnn,  wad.qiin/ily, 
gneht,  etc.,  by  ou  in  hough,  ow  in  kfwwttdgf.  (h)  Tense 
("narrow"),  m  the  imsiticm  l)efore  r,  as  in  rom,  lord,  or, 
abhor.  The  same  s<iund  is  denoted  by  a  in  alt,  irntrr,  law, 
etc. ;  by  ou  in  tough,  tmuqh.  Ther«'  is  also  a  recent  tend- 
ency in  England  to  use  tlie  sound  in  door,  floor,  four,  oar, 
hoard,  glory,  etc..  where  more  generally  the  sound  cliu-isifled 
above  as  1  (>i)  is  use<l. 

O  stands  «ls<i  for  the  following  n-sounds:  (1)  The  high- 
back-narrow-roiind  of  do.  proiv,  shor,  tiro,  who,  lone.  etc. 
The  sHtiie  sound  is  denoted  by  oo  in  K/xxin,  too,  by  ou  in  youth, 
through,  liy  u  in  rude,  truth,  by  tw  in  ./fir,  errw,  by  mi  in 
fruit,  tluiee.  (2)  The  high-bwk-wide-rounil  of  irolf,  woman, 
boHiiin.  This  sound  is  rlcnoted  hKo  bv  oo  in  Imok,  trood,  by 
u  in  bull,  full,  puxh,  by  ou  in  Khou/d.  ruuld.  The  un- 
rounded vowel  of  xiin,  ton,  dovr.  lore,  month,  orm,  mottirr, 
dots.  This  sound  is  deiioicd  also  by  u  in  up.  but,  \ty  ou  in 
tough,  rough,  double,  southern,  euu»in,  touch,  by  oo  in  blood, 
flood. 

Source. — (1)  Of  the  close  o  as  in  no  the  chief  sources  are : 
(a)  O,  Eng.  d  :  Oerra.  ei,  i  <  Teutoni<!  ai  <  Imlo-Kurop.  iji, 
01 ;  home.  <  O.  Eng.  ham  :  Germ,  hrim  :  Goth,  hnims.  <-f.  Gr. 
Kntfidu:  goat  <  O.  Eng.  g<it  :  (lertn.  ge.ins,  ef.  Lnl.  hirdun; 
•one  in  alone,  only  <  O.  Eng.  an  :  (ienn.  fi'n:(ii>th.  ains; 
of.  Or.  cfini,  I^it.  iinut;  doiii/h  <  O.  Kiig.  da<i  :  (ienn.  teig. 
cf,  Gr.  Totxo':  bone  <  U.  Eng.  bun  :  Germ,  bcin;  oak  <  0. 
5!0 


Eng.  (if :  Germ,  eirhe ;  lode  (loadstone)  <  O.  Eng.  lad,  cl 
Germ,  leiten  :  (iot  b.  Inidjan  ;  dole  <  O.  Eng.  ddt  liltUt :  Germ. 
thril  :  Goth,  dailn;  toe  <  O.  Eng.  ta  :Genn.  zrhr;  mole  < 
O.  Eng.  m<il :  tioth.  mail;  vhole  <  O.  Eng.  hal :  Gemi.  heiL 
(6|  O.  Eng.  short  o,  which  later  suffered  lengthening  in  ot.«'n 
syllables  and  U-fore  Id,  mb;  as  hole  <  hoi;  stolen  <  stolen; 
k-tttill  <  rnoU;  bolt  <  bidt;  gidd  <  ^/<f ;  mould  <  moldt; 
foal  <foln  ;  shoal  <  seolu  :  sworn  <  swore  n  ;  nhom  <  scoren ; 
hoard  <  hard ;  board  <  bord ;  oi-er  <  ofer :  rare  <  cofa; 
rloiv  <  cloft ;  smoke  <  tmoeian  ;  folk  <  fole  ;  throat  <  \>rotu ; 
fU>at  <  tlolian  ;  rose  <  rose ;  eontb  <  comb,  (ri  O.  Eng.  long 
o  prerH-'rved  (i.  e.  not  changed  to  u.  as  in  won  >  noon)  he- 
tore  w ;  Its  dow  <  flowan  ;  blow  <  blowan  ;  grow  <  grCiwan ; 
stow  <  stuwian ;  glow  <  glowian ;  rote  <  ruiran  ;  low  < 
hloiran.  ((/)  <  >.  F!ng.  ea  (a)  before  /  +  consonant  <  Teutonic 
a ;  as  old  <  ().  Eng.  raid  :  Germ,  alt,  cf.  I  jit.  nlo  ;  cold  <  O. 
Kng.  eeald  :  (Jerm.  kail :  (i»th.kalds;  hold <  ().  Eng.  healdan: 
Germ,  halten  :  Goth,  haldan  ;  bold  <  O.  Eng.  beatd  :  Germ. 
6a^:(ioth.  bai\a. 

Of  the  o|>en  o  the  chief  sourws  are :  (a)  M.  Eng.  short 
ofien  o.    This  was  derive<l  either  from  O.  Eng.  o,  as  in  moth 

<  m<>55r,  lost  <  gelosed,  broth  <  hroft,  god  <  god,  horn  < 
horn,  com  <  earn,  or  from  O.  Eng.  d,  b  before  nasal  <  Teu- 
tonic a,  as  in  long  <  long  :  Genn.  long :  song  <  song  :  Genn. 
Sana;  soft  <  so fte  •.Vtvrm.  san  ft;  brought  <  brohte -.(ioih. 
brar>lai*hranhta);  thought  <  h'ohte -.Violh.  l>ahta  (*panhta). 
(ftl  M.  Eng.  a  <  <».  Eng.  a  (ea)  <  Teuton,  a,  as  in  salt  < 
tealt :  Germ.  «fi/^,  irarm  <  wearm  :  Germ.  warm,  (c)  M.  Eng. 
au  <  O.  Eng.  a     guttural  (or  w)  <  Teuton,  a :  as  in  draw 

<  dragan  ;  cause  <  ().  Fr.  cause  ;  sauce  <  O.  Fr.  sauce,  {d) 
M.  Eng.  0  <  O.  Fr.  o;  eorci  <  O.  Fr.  corde;  order  <  O.  Ft. 
ordre. 

(3)  0  in  its  value  as  ii  (oo)  is  generally  derived  from  0. 
Eng.  a.  This  may  represent  Teutonic  5,  as  in  sloiA  <  O.  Eng. 
stol :  Goth.  stdls;food  <  O.  Kng.foda  :  Uitlh^Judeins;  mood 

<  mod  :  Goth.  m6l>s.  Or  it  may  represent  Teutonic  an.  as 
in  goose  <  O.  Eng.  glis  :  Germ,  gans;  tooth  <  O.  Eng.  tuft : 
(}erin.  tahn.  In  certain  words  o  (pronounce*!  ii)  may  come 
from  an  O.  Eng.  li  preceded  by  «•;  as  irAo  <  hird,  tieo'<  twd, 
swoop  <  swdpan,  swoon  <  iruiiriidn. 

(4)  (t  in  its  value  as  u  is  chiefly  deriveil :  (a)  From  M.  Eng. 
3,  O.  Eng.  d,  which  was  shortened  in  closed  syllables  after 
having  changed  t<)  u;  thus  in  hoof  <  hdf,  roof  <  hruf,  book 

<  bdc,  good  <  god.  Uefure  nasals  this  (5.  Eng.  o  may  repre- 
sent Teutonic  an,  as  in  si/on  <  sdna  :  O.  H.  Germ,  san;  spoon 

<  spon  :  O.  II.  Germ.  span,  (b)  From  M.  Eng.  u,  after  w  or 
More  I,  OS  in  «'o// <  Al.  Eng.  «ti//,  O.  Eng.  iru//:Goth- 
wulfs;  wo>d  <  tnilie;  pull  < pullian. 

(5)  <)  in  its  Value  as  unrounded  ii  is  chiefly  derived :  (a) 
From  0.  Eng.  u,  ha  in  son  <  O.  Eng.  sunue,  foM  <  O.  Eng. 
lutian;  tongue  <  tunge  ;  won  <  gewunnen  ;  some  <  sum.  (ft) 
From  O.  Fiiig.  o  <  Teutonic  o,  as  in  honey  <  0.  Eng.  honeg  : 
Germ,  honig;  ofen  <  O.  Eng.  of  en  :  Germ,  of  en.  (r)  From 
O.  Eng.  o.  as  in  mother  <  modrr,  brother  <  iro&or,  glove  < 
glof,  nomi  <_ttOd,  blood  <  blod,  done  <  gedon. 

Symbolism. — O  =  oxygen  (in  chemistry) ;  ( >hio ;  Old.  as  in 
O.  T.,  t»ld  Testament.' O.  Eng.,  Old  English;  C=ll  (in 
medin-vol  Koiiian  notation);  O.  F.  =  Odd  Fellows;  O  K  = 
all  correct ;  O.  .S,  =  Old  Style  (calendar  previous  to  1752). 

Bk.nj.  Ivy.  Wueelek. 

On'hn:  one  of  the  Iliiwaiian  i-slamls.  (-See  IIawaii-Xei.) 
The  M'ciind  in  area  and  the  most  iMipulous.  Honolulu,  the 
capital,  is  on  this  island.  Pop.  (19O0)  58,9U4. 

Oak  fO.  Eng.  oc  :  O.  IT.  Germ,  eih  >  Mod.  Germ,  eiche: 
this  iwiiue  for  the  tre<'  (aik-\  is  ap|>arently  restricteil  to  the 
Ti-utonic,  and  probably  reiilaccu  an  lndo-Eurr>p.  name,  of 
which  |j»t.  yM»Tri/*.  and  Gvrm.  fobre  are  representative]: 
any  one  I'f  a  genus(  yticrr  ii«)of  trees  of  the  family  Cupuliffra, 
related  clovly  to  the  c-heslnuts  and  lieeches.  and  somewhat 
di--iniilly  to  the  hazels,  hornbeams,  alders. and  birches,  with 
wliirh  they  agree  in  tlii-ir  amentaceous  staminate  flowers, 
^iiiiill  pcrinnth.  thn-e-celli-*!  ovary,  and  exalbnminous  sewls, 
but  from  which  they  are  M-^iarate^l  by  the  nriMluction  of  the 
familiar  "  Bconi  "  fruit.  (Figs.  1.2.3.)  The  ovary  contains 
,  two  (.ivules  iu  each  cell ;  but  after  fertilization  oiie  of  these 
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MOWS  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  so  that  at  maturilT 
UMQ  is  but  one  cell,  and  thi-^  iisiuilly  contHins  Ixit  nni-  sei.'<{. 
Tbt  Uttld  root  of  the  embryu  is  direclwi  lo  the  point  of  the 


Flo.  I.— The  oak  of  Europe  <Q.  robur),  with  Howers  and  fruit. 


scorn.    The  oiin  of  the  arorn  is  hii  iiiv.  iUk  it,  wliieh  grows 
uparoiimi  the  fniit  after  fiTl  ili/.ii  i^n. 
There  are  alxmt  3(W  s|M>c  ii'.s 


if  cjuks,  luurlv  all  nf  which 


grow  naturall; 


in 


the  north  ti'tin>cnite  zone.   They  are 


rra 


abundant  in  Xortli  Americ  a,  Euroj)c,  and  Asia.  They 

are  absent  from 
Australia,  Af- 
rica (exi-e|it  till' 
extreme  n<irlh- 
•■m  portion). 
South  America 

(cXcl'jll  ('hImHI- 

hin).  mill  .^ll^'l!l- 
ca.sf»r.  In  the 
U.  S.  tliere  are 
HlH>ut  forty-five 
.<!|ie<'icis,  be!«ides 
half  a  dozen  or 
more  pretty 
WfU  marked 
varieties. 

The  white  oak 
(Q.  aJha,  Vig. 
2.  a)  is  one  of 
tlie  most  valu- 
able trwsof  the 
Eastern  U.  S. 
Its  toti^h,  hard 
wooii  18  used 
in  the  mann- 
fisctara  of  wag- 
ons, the  fbimes 
of  rHilwaj-<!«rs, 
heavy  machin- 
ery, and  implo- 
ments  in  whu  li 
met  strength 
is  reauired.  It 
is  also  mach 
used  in  making 
fine  furniture, 
and  for  the  In* 
side  iroodwork 
of  houses.  Bnr- 
oak  macro- 
earpa.  Fig.  2,  i) 


t.— o.  «rhii4^-»ak:  6.  bur-<]«k  ;  c,  che^inut  oak; 
d,  llf»eak  (,aB»lounh  natural  ilaejb 


is  notable  for  its  larcre  aeorns  and  frinped  eups.  It  occurs 
K.  of  the  lioc'ky  Muuntiiins.  The  ehestuut-Lxtk  />ru(((;i, 
FiK.  2,  c)  o(  <  urs  ii\  the  northeastern  parta  of  the  I".  .S.  Live- 
oak  {<^.  i  injtniiiH'i.  Fip.  d)  occurs  from  Virginia  to  Ttxas 
and  Mcxii  o  m-iir  thecoti-st.  It  is  evergreen,  and  lit tnins.  a 
heiijlil  of  from  l,".  to  18  meters  {50  to  80  feet).  Its  wood  is 
Very  iieavv,  liaril,  nnd  toucii,  and  in  thf  'hiys  of  wooden 
ships  Was  held  in  liiL,'li  n  r.utc  for  ship-t  nil  ;  The  t'nli- 

furuia  live-oak  CV-  ugrijidia,  Fig.    aj  is  a  large  spreading. 


Fio.  i.-a,  California  live-oak  ;  b.  rod  oak  ;  r.  laurel  oak  ;  d,  cork- 
Mkiiiw»AMMb  ■■tnnl  iis«). 

evergreen  tree  of  the  ooaat  region  of  California.  The  red 
oak  rubra,  Fig;  8,  i)  is  a  fine  tree  ranging  from  the  great 
I'lains  eastwud.  laurel  oak  {Q.  imbruarui.  Fig.  8,  e)  is  a 
.  l<jdM>-top[MMl  trae  -with  prettv  foliage.  Its  range  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  oork-oak  (Q.  mtbtr. 
Fig.  S,  <f)  of  tlM  Mediterraoean  region  is  of  great  importaooa 
for  the  oomnMinUl  oork  vUeb  it  produces. 

The  oak  of  BngUod— ^  AitlBh  oak  "—is  O.  robur  (Fig.  1). 
a  flno  tiw  wiUiIoUage  iweinbling  that  of  the  while  oak. 
It  grows  alao  througfaoot  Bunpe  and  Western  A»ia. 

Umj  iMks  nttun  •  gnwft  age.  Trees  from  400  to  000 
yean  iM  an  III  oommon  oomnnnM  bi  tfaa  great  forests  of 
the  U.  S.  In  BnnNM  mom  trses  in  sappoaed  to  be  mora 
than  1,000  yetn  old.  Cbibus  E.  Bum. 

Oak-af|»to  lad  Oak-falls  t  8m  Qau.  latKn  and 

Oak  Harbor:  village;  Ottawa  co.,  0.  (for  location,  m-p 
map  of  Oliio,  ref.  2-E);  on  the  I'orta>;i'  river,  and  the  Lnke 
Shore  and  Mich.  S.  and  the  WIkm  Huk  and  I-iike  Krie  niil- 
ways;  231  miles  E.  of  Toledo.  It  is  principally  entruired  in 
lumber  manufacturing,  and  has  a  State  bank  wiili  mpital 
of  1^000.  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  I'op,  (l!*?^;  Hal; 
(1800)  l,fl81 ;  (1900)  1^1. 

OakUnd :  city;  capital  of  Ahuneda  <■<>.,  Cal.  (for  loca- 
tion, see  map  of  CMiforaia,  ref.  7-B) ;  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  tfaa  SotttlMm  Ptaflto  Railroad ;  opposite  and  7  mUes  B. 
of  Shi  nanioisooi.  An  estuary  of  the  mt  separates  the  ci^ 
from  Alsmf^^  and  steam-ferries  connect  the  cities  of  Oak> 
land  and  San  Fnnoisoo.  Its  location  on  t  ho  bay  and  at  the 
western  terminus  of  the  railway  system  gives  the  city  a  larjte 
eonunerdal  importance.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  ami  fruit- 
caiiing  TCgion  ;  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity :  has  cleo- 
trio  stiw^railways,  paid  fire  department,  and  efficient  po> 
lioe.  water,  and  sewerage  servioes :  and  contains  many  costly 
residences  of  Sui  Fraaeisoo  business  men.  The  census  of 
1880  showed  that  106  manufacturing  estabUsbnents  (repr^ 
senting  44  industries)  reiiorted.  These  bad  a  combined 
capital  of  $4,01.5,014,  employed  2.9*4  persons,  paid  $1,704,- 
817  for  wages  and  $3,246,222  for  materials,  and  had  prtvl- 
ttota  valuM  at  t8|67a,888.  Tba  nuutntkotocies  include  flour 
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542  OAK-LINGS 

Mid  planing  mills,  inBrt)l«>  »ml  iron  works,  tannery's.  5tiifli- 
iOK  and  rfflning  work.*,  fniit-pn-MTvinpf  worlds.  |«>ttl■rM•^,  » 
orittun-mill,  a  larj.f  jiili  -fai  torv.  ami  c«rri«Kt'.  wiminiill,  ami 
oU»«ir  factories.  Iti  |h"J0-91  tfn-ro  were  U>,\Ki  <  |ii!<ln  ri  en- 
rolled in  niiblif  •M  hi>t<l>.  aixl  2.i:t2  in  |>rivBie  and  jwrtH  hial 
SchuaiN;  I'l  i)iil>lif-!M'li'nil  l)uildinf;s.  and  piililir-wluMjl  j>r<i|i- 
•rty  valued  tl.OO-.'.KTO.  There  wen-  2  foll.  p  »,  the  i'a- 
ciliic  Tbw»higk'»i  Si  iimiary  (t'onfrrejialional),  7  privHte  HcHd- 
•mioiand  MH  '^ndary  9ch(x>ls.  a  iiriviite  normal  and  tmining 
•ebool, »  l>usiiu"*s  coUefre,  and  8  llbmrie?  of  all  kimls.  con- 
taining over  34.000  vohinies.  In  1SJ>4  there  were  4  slate 
t«nk!i,  2  national  l>ank\  n  <iavinjr*-bank.  ami  4  dailv.  10 
waeklr.  and  7  nionlhly  pertodicala.  Pop.  {\m)i  M,553: 
(i8jM>  48.088:  ( I  MM))  msm.      Evmm  or  "  JSM^cuaL" 

Oak  Inn^ii:  See  l.i  N<iwoRT. 

Uud'dm:  the  innn-tl<tli  (;>m1  of  the  Babylotiiana,  r**en»- 

blin);  DaKon  of  the  l'hili^tiiK-4.  He  is  nid  to  hare  i^suerl 
from  the  I'ersian  (iulf,  and  (u  have  fuunded  the  civilizntion 
of  IxiwiT  Chaldn-u.  As  rapreaent«d  by  ait,  a  nian".H  hewl 
wax  nmh  r  that  of  the  ti»h,  and  a  woman's  feet  were  joined 

U,  ii>  ijiil. 

Wasc*.    Ji  -'vi  =  I<at.  =  Or.  Cf.  Coptic 

ounhf.  ihvi'lliiiK-|>l8<'e,  oasis,  deriv.  of  mmiVi,  dwell] :  fertile 
ar'-fi'  111  I'-^-i'-i.    Like  many  jre<>erH|ihieal  temi"<,  oBsi"*  orip- 

Ilull\  liinl  'iiiiv;i  111  .'ipi  i|  n;il  ii  oi.  l''-iiii:  lljr  11,1111"  of  oer- 
trtlii  [i.'irl-  I'f  >A(1AKA  </.  I'. I.  'I'li.-  I  au«.  I  iarr<nileS-»  of 
di'~i'ii  ^  ;,'>'iirnii;\  I  If  II. i;  1  iii'i  r  '1  rUh  ■-i  •■  1  >t.-i:  n  i  -  i.  lUiy  !■  !■  ;il 
gn|i|il\  I'f  till  .ivlure  iiittv  iudui''-  f-tiihly  miiid  nri'l  ^uimuiul- 
iiii."^.  I  >  .in  therefore  u^i.nlly  fi.mnl  iii  iii'|'ir-,s«'d  dis- 
frii  whrir  jt  more  or  Iei*s  «ul '1  i  ri-anean  ^ti(tii|v  .»J  water  is 
^'niti>ri'l  frun  the  ooca-iimil  riiinfall  on  trie  surround  in  f; 
more  elevttl«l  retfionsu  'l'ln<  .Si*haran  oa-ses.  Kl-Kharfra.  Kl- 
Siwah.  etc..  are  of  this  kiml.  WelU  are  fre<(uently  dujf  in 
order  to  inerea-M.'  the  supply  '>f  water  for  irripition  ;  and  bv 
u-:ir^  I'l  iler  methiMln  llian  tJiosu  of  the  Aralw  the  Frvri' ii 
iMi|iri>veil  the  (niidilioli  of  variou;*  Alp-ridn  oaM'S.  In 
I'lTMh  .'in  i  (  i  iitral  Asia  many  settlement!*  ir  •  u-  s  on  the 
iiiar4;ii».><  tif  dio  interior  desserts  are  loeate<l  iit  ii"iuts  whert- 
stn'Hm-*  <'?M-ai>o  from  ile.  ji  rs  in  the  in«'l<>sin^f  lutrren 
mountain!^ ;  here  the  wau  r  iui»y  frequently  l>e  le<l  over  the 
i.liiiti  l>i  fMii-  (1  i-.,ii.|>.  irinjf  in  the  central  arid  an-a.  as  at 
k!t.^liK''4r.  YttrkHHil.  mid  Kholnn.  In  tdher  rii.M'«<  the  oa.*js  is 
near  the  termination  of  the  »tn>am,  where  it«  tlwindiing 
waters  are  easily  led  alxuit  in  irriifating  eunals,  as  at  Merv. 
Many  settlements  in  the  western  arid  reffioti  of  the  b'.  S. 
anil  in  the  drier  ti«irts  of  South  Auierieu  arc  similarly  lo- 
cated. Although  the  term  oH.si.s  is  often  usod  in  a  fli;urative 
or  {luetii'ul  .<M:nite  to  indicate  a  i4a4.-e  of  gtyat  attractions,  the 
actual  cHUca  of  doaortacannot  bewdeM  !.  T)i'  ir  wuter- 
Bupply  is  often  scanty  and  impure;  they  are  p  iiernlly  ex- 
oesaiv'elr  dusty  ;  their  products  are  namnrly  limited  in  vari- 
ety, antl  often  fall  short  in  quanlly.  W.  M.  Davis. 

Oat.  or  Oats  [<>.  Kufi.  illtin,  a  nam«<  not  found  outside 
Engli'ii.  iind  of  doubtful  elyinoiojiy;  it  <li:'(ila<-es  a  Teutonic 
wiir  i  ri  pi.-..nie<l  by  (Jerm.  Iiufer  or  fialitr  <  O,  IL  (Jerm. 
hniHtrti  :  Dutch  hmvr;  cf.  hiurrmifk]:  the  common  name 
for  the  seeds  Biid  plant!<  iif  tl  ■  immcrous  stiecic!*  of  a  genus 
<if  arn^-x'S.  Afftui,  t'enfrnliy  ■  li,iira«teri;red  by  having  the 
>iiil.r|i't ^  in  In:-.-  ;iiii]irl.  ilif  L'luiiiesiis  long  as  llie  flon-ts, 
llie  j«Uic  iiiiu  itijil  iiliii  '  luulaginous.  anil  the  outer 
of  eac-h  floret  provitii  .l  «iili  an  awn,  which  is  twisld  .it  ;tir 
ba.se,  but  this  gener.illy  -li -apiK^ars  ill  cultivation.  Tin  cul- 
tivated oat  (.l/vfKi  -  I'd  .  i  IS  an  annual,  though  the  genus 
contains  several  |>en  jiiiml  .■.|i«'<  ics.  It  i«  suplM.M-d  to  have 
developed  fnim  Aveun  futun  fuund  growiiij:  wild  in  Kun>|N'. 
where  it  is  considered  a  weed.  It  is  also  wild  in  ('alifi<rnin. 
where  it  is  suiuetinies  cut  when  green  and  cun-il  fur  hay. 
The  out  is  do'iilcdly  a  northern  plant  and  tiirives  b>  >t  in  a 
cool,  inoist  s.jil,  reachint:  the  higliest  state  of  development  in 
the  hiuher  latitudes,  and  rajiidly  di-uenerating  when  grown 
in  a  hot  country.  Sune  varieties  when  threshed  part  with 
the  hull, and  are  called  hull-less  ojils;  Ar<nii  uii'lti  is  one  rif 
these  varieties.  There  is  a  jrreat  difference  in  the  variciits 
rct,'ardinn  the  uwn;  in  s.nue  it  is  cntirply  wnntiiitr.  while  in 
otlu'r>  it  is  Imih;  and  b«nl :  and  hs  it  is  hygros<  opie.  consid- 
erable motion  i.s  priMluced  when  it  is  changed  fr<>m  a  drv  to 
a  luoi't  atmosphen^  Aivna  aterilit  ia  one  of  the  so-eaUed 
animated  outs. 

•  tuts  are  }ir<"Iuced  one  of  the  r'hief  cereals  in  nearly  nil 
countries  where  they  can  !»•  grown;  they  funiish  the  irufst 
Common  grain  fond'  for  hurscs,  ami  are 'milch  n!<«d  also  a.>< 
food  for  men.  There  are  more  than  tlJO  varirti««  in  the 
U.  & ;  in  IIKIQ  the  acreage  vm  37^,703-  the  product  w«« 
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s«HiJ-r,,l)N9  bush.,  and  value  f 20w.6<5l>.2.Xl.    The  m-  st  pr.^ 
•  111.  ■  I.  -Nites  were:  Illinois.  1:{;{.«42.>'H4  bush.;  I.  wa, 
ir.'  l.;-;  W  -l  onsin,  6l.lCl,'i.V.I ;  Indiana.  44.H»l6.<«:l.i;  New 
^   rl,.  I(,v:s.ii74;  Kan-as.  4:(.««;U»4:) :  Pennsylvania,  88.- 
<M>o,»«r*.*.    The  tMti  grown  in  the  .Southern  ."sffit--^  are  in- 

I  forior,  and  are  mostly  of  ttie  red  or  dun  varieties.  In  moat 
of  the  States  the  legal  bushel  is  32  lb.    Mt.st  varifties  an 

'  cultr«'ated  f<>r  the  grain,  although  a  few  are  us«-fnl  for  fod- 
<ler.  The  oat  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  rmuires  an  aliundanre 
of  available  plant-f<M>d  for  jierftnt  development. 

The  following  analvMrs  are  the  average  of  many  analyse* 
made  at  ex|M>riment  stattoot  in  the  L.S.  They  are  b«tli 
given  in  |M-r  cent. : 

rBRmieea  ajcalvsis. 


■oaraMCL 

1  !My^ 

Oiato  

1  «.» 

(err 

iMraw  

0  M 

0  St 

I  m 

ronnrR  A.vja.Tfis. 


Cna> 
tkm. 

1  MM 

11  a      8  0     11  t* 

»  ^ 

7 

4:  4 

«  8 

I  Th.  I'lit  liiis  Conifrtirnl  n  i  ly  fi  «  iilM  '-1  enemies,  but  is  sab- 
ji'i  t  t"  iiIk  iu  till'  sjiinc  fim.,'iis  ills,  ;isi'~  MS  w  fii-at.rust  lieing 
tjuiti'  liri'\ nli'iit,  ).iirt  iciil;irly  if  tlir  ueHtin-r  1-  lr>t  and  tlifdst. 
It  is  iilsi'  suliji  i  t  to  lixisf  Muul  m  u  w.'iy  similar  to  wheal, 
the  sriiut .  In i-\ iT.  Ih'Iii^'  mure  lir^trm  Mvy       ^.aSs  than  to 

'  w  lii  .it.    Kiirly  van.  tii  s  and  ciirly-si ■« id  grain  are  the  least 

1  iikeiy  tl'  l>i'  atlui  k<-d  ii_v  fiiii;.'iis  ■Iim.-jim.'S,     (t.  (.'.  Watsox. 

I  Oates,  Tin  s.  n'luf  .\miikii~i  :  a  notorious  informer;  b. 
in  Li  tidiiri,  i;ii^-limd,  alx'Ut  lt$20:  e<liie«te<|  at  Merchant 
Tuyl  ir-.'  s<  li,>i|  and  at  Cambriilge;  t  !■  k  or<ler>  in  the 
I  iiurch  of  Kii^-laiid  :  officiated  in  several  parishes;  iK-came 

I  a  chaplain  ni  the  ni>\  y  ;  was  dismissed  from  that  |«wt  on  a 
charsre  of  di-L'ni4  .  fiil  i  i.ndnrt:  j>ri>fc*sril  conversion  t<i  Ri> 
liinli  I  ul  Imlu  i^in  ;  li.  i'iinn-  a  .Irsiiil  ;  resided  S<iine  months 
111  the  (  i.lli  i:.  -.  ut  \  hHiiiImIuI  and  Si.-tlmer:  was  esiK-Ile^l 
from  l>,.th  iii-iitiiiioiis  f..r  alleged  miiiooiiduct ;  retunicil  to 

,  LiiKiand  in  lUTs.  uiiii  l'mvi  inf  mtstion  to  the  antiioriti<->i 
of  theelisleni  '  ■  {  ,i  ••  I'l  i  isti  |il  ,t  '  f.,r  the  extiqvjlion  i.{ 
I'rot.  stfinf  ism  in  Kiik'ittii'!,  accii-H  L' s>m  r«l  of  the  Koinaii 
(  u'lidih  iiiil'tlity  and  gentry  oi  o.-ui ii  i [■aii' 1:1  m  the  pre- 
tended «  oii-spirwy.  The  admitt<  .1 /»  al  (or  Koman  ( 'athol- 
icisin  displayci  I  s  .laiiies.  Duke  I'f  \  'irk.  the  sus|>ecte(l  in- 
clination of  Kni!,-  Cliiirle*!  II.  tc  tin  s-mie  faith,  and  the 
uii''\| '.  '■!  •■■  1  <  i  'rroli,  rut  I'  111  .if  u  |i«rt  ■  if  <  'at.  s",s  t^st  ini(,|iv  br 
till-  'li-r'nery  o(  jsomc  im  riniiiinting  {>MtH>rs  in  the  jmis**- 
jii'ii  i  f  one  of  the  accus-  li  t,'iiv.  1  il  ir  to  trie  I'harc'-s.  and  the 
niunier  of  Sir  Kdinondl  iny  ("  'Ifii  y.  the  magistrate  l>efore 
whom  the  testiniony  was  i.ik'  n.  j  riHiKrui  eonvietioii  in  the 
[kopnlar  miml.  f  'ad  s  i  i,rr.  up.  n  lii  vi  |.  .|k><I  his  original  tes- 
timony into  a  '  iri  LinisljitiM.-il  i.n  unl  "f  the  intelidi'd  burn- 
ing of  i./oiid<'ii  Mii'l  till-  slii|.)iiiii:  in  liie  Thames,  a  inassaore 
of  I'roti'siaii'~.  iuiil  u  liiii  liii^-  '  f  II  French  army  in  Ire  land, 
adding  tliat  iIh'  ii'ip'  imd  lilt rii-ti-d  the  jrovemment  of  Kng- 
!i((iii  t'l  till'  .Ii'-iiii-,  that  ttir  clii.'f  liili.'i  rs  ,,(  state  had  al- 
r' a  ly  iieen  j"arcei»ii  out  aititing  tli.'  i:r.  .it  K.  ttwn  Catholic 
i  rii.s.  that  the  king  was  to  lie  (issas-i iiat.  .].  ar  l  that  the 
uuei'n  was  privy  to  the  plot.  Tl;.-  km^-  \ni-  iri  r.'dukiu<; 
f^rom  the  first,  iitui  n  fii^i-i  to  '■(■'int.  iiaiii  >■  t:i.'  -iiia  k-  ui"iu 

his  wife;  his'  atii"ng  tin  jKH.j.Je  (lit:  t  .XciU  llietil  aa.s  jn- 
Icti'e,  iniiiiv  I.I  liiMiij;  that  the  lionuili  Catholics  lUIen<le<i 
to  n-in  at  m  Kii_'laii.l  t  h.  iiiiiS!»acrv  of  St.  Harthr>loniew.  The 
hoU'ics  of  Roll), 111  <  .itlii'ln  -  were  seandieii,  ami  extraordinary 
pn'oaiilioiis  fitkt.11  n^iiiijst  the  supposed  danger.  Oat.-s  wa*. 
I'  ll.ni  in  Whitehall,  receive<l  a  large  jieiisioii.  and  had 
KUiiiils  a-ssigiie^l  him.  The  accused  Roman  Catlu. lies  were 
put  on  trial  Nov.,  lOTH;  several  were  convieteil  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  fresli  victims  were  mided  fn>m  time  to  time  for 
twM  years.  .\  fter  the  execution  of  Lord  Slaffonl.  I)ih'..  1680, 
tlieri-  wus  a  revulsii.n  of  puldic  si'titiment ;  tlie  bad  charac- 
ter of  » tales  was  eX|>os<-d  ;  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  a  ver- 
'liri  of  tliMi.oOO  against  him  for  defamation  (Iftv'o.  and  he 
I  wa»  imprisoned  as  a  debtor,  tfn  the  accession  of  James  II. 
st  verer  measures  were  taken;  t»att-8was  cotivicttsl  of  {.n-r- 
jury.  seiiiencfsl  to  .M«nd  in  the  pillorr  five  times  a  vear  in 
as  many  difTereiit  town*  during  nie  life,  to  be  whipp^'sl  from 
Ahl^ate  to  Neweate,  and  thence  to  Tyburn,  and  to  lie  ini- 
prisnncwt  for  lire.  Public  sentiment  beine  now  fien-ely 
againat  hia,  he  wa»  nobiied  «nd  nearly  killed  at  the  Ibat 
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pillory,  and  received  1,700  lashes  at  the  whipping.  After 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Parliament  deolared 
the  conviction  of  Oates  illegaL  He  was  pudomdt  reeeiTcd 
A  peoaion  of  £'M0  per  annum,  and  survived  in  obscurity 
serenteen  years  longer,  dving  in  London.  Julv  33,  17U5. 
Oatos's  career  is  deacribeu  at  some  length  in  'Macaular's 
lliittory  of  EngUtnd,  See  also  ihe  accounts  in  Lingartl's 
and  Burnet's  works.  lievised  by  F.  M.  Colbv. 

Oath  Eng.  otht  <  O.  Eng.  ah  :  Germ,  eid  :  Iccl.  ei5r : 
Goth.  a«f«  <  Teuton.  ai\a-z  :  0.  Ir.  oeth,  oath  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
Iras,  defined  a$  SpKw  by  UeSfchiUi* :  cf.  fri|A«f.  firm] :  in  law, 
n  solemn  asseveration  or  protnise  under  sanction  of  the  mak- 
er's religion,  in  the  pre^^nce  of  one  legally  authorixed  to 
a«lmini)4ter  it.  It  nan1ini^<tertN)  witbout  aulhoritv,  it  has 
no  legal  effect  as  nn  oatli  (see  Pbrjcry^.  although  llie  iraus- 
aotienmay  subjt^t  the  (lartics  to  punishment  under  statutes 

Kinst  unlawful  onthAi  {^Us^m\»  Dij^tM  of  the  Criminal 
»f  $g  8.3-H.'>.)  In  oeitMn  contingencies  a  person  has  au- 
thority to  a<liiiinister  an  oath  to  himself.  ( Wileon  vs.  De 
CWuia^^  Chanotry  Division  841.)  The  object  of  an  oath 
is  so  to  affect  the  conscience  of  the  maker  as  to  guaranty 
his  future  conduct  or  present  veracity.  The  means  em- 
ployed in  most  legal  systanuia  an  invocation  to  d  superior 
power  to  attest  the  maker's  good  faith  <-i  v^i.ivity, or  «h 
imprecation  of  divine  vengeance  upon  him  for  false  swear- 
ing, or  both.  Primitive  oaths  contain  often  noexpress  ap- 
peal to  a  deity.  For  example,  two  men  gnap  an  ""t™*!, 
which  is  chopper!  in  two,  as  emblematic  ot  what  vUl  be- 
fall the  one  who  is  false  to  his  vow :  or  the  swearer  calls  on 
a  flene  beast  to  punish  him  if  he  lies.  In  other  cases, 
howeTer.  the  primitive  oatli-taker  calls  upon  a  river,  like 
the  Qanges,  or  upon  the  sun.  or  other  great  natural  object 
wliidi  he  worships,  to  destroy  him  if  he  swears  falsely. 

The  most  itnportant  legal  oatlie  in  mmlem  times  are  those 
nqnired  of  officials  and  those  re^^uired  of  witneKses.  Offl- 
csial  oaths  are  usually  promissory,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show.  The  British  sorereign  upon  coronation  sol- 
emnly promises  and  swears  to  govern  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  dominions  thereto  belonging  according  to  the 
statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on  and  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  same ;  to  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  all  his  judgments :  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  pstrib!i.shed  by  law; 
and  to  secure  unto  the  bishops  and  di  rj^'v  of  the  nation  all 
atich  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  -ihaii  api)ertain  unto 
them.  The  o<»fh  retiuired  of  the  President  of  the  I'.  S.  is 
that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  office,  ninl  will,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  prot**!,  ami  <!•  fmii  tlie  l.'<>iisti- 
tntion  of  the  U.  S.  (Art.  3,  is  1,  cl.  8.)  An  Knglish  juilp 
takes  an  oath  to  "  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people,  after  the 
laws  and  usages  of  this  realm,  without  fear  or  favor,  affec- 
tion or  ill-will  ";  iuk)  similur  pri'iniM  S  «ro  made  by  judges 
in  the  l*.  S.  upon  taking  office.  A  juror's  oath  is  promis- 
sory, binding  him  to  try  the  issue  joined  in  the  narlicular 
case,  ami  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.  At 
times  test  oaths  are  required  of  otlict  i  s,  Of  this  kind  wns 
the  oath  jtrescribeil  by  ^  ITSfi  f>f  tin'  V .  S.  Hcviw-d  S««tutes 
(rcpeakvl  by  eh.  46,  Laws  of  1  >'>' 1 1. 'ifiiu  chIIi  tl  ih.  tn.ti-clad 
oath,  to  the  effort  thnf  Mn'  allimit  liinl  ih  vit  M  iiinlarily 
borne  arms  a,L;)iiii--t  tli^  I'.  S.  -im  c  he  hini  li.-ni  a  .  itizrn 
thereof,  nor  vohinlnnly  given  aid,  C4>unliiiaru  c.  i  <,titi-i'l,  or 
encouragement  to  persims  eiigage<l  in  arnn  'l  h.i-i:lit  \  there- 
to. Suc  h  nflieial  oaths  nre  dec  laratory.  The  ordinary  wit- 
ness o.iili  i>  promissory  ill  form,  the  witness  swearing  that 
the  iili'tK  .  he  !ihHl)  give  shall  be  the  truth. the  whole  truth, 
and  II  Mt  III     but  the  troth.  An  aflidant  is  in  tJie  f oRn  of  a 

declMral  i  tv  oufh. 

Ill  liir  ulisriii'.  i»f  express  ^tututnry  ilirci  t !•  ii.s  iIk-  nnth  i^; 
»iiiiiim>? i-r.'il  Hi  tlmt  form  wiiicli  i  li-'  i-iir  tiikniu  -i  r.ii.Mil-Ts 
luii^t  liimlini,' iiii  hist  ct«nAcieilL"e.  Ai  <  ■miinu'  I"  'h.-  I'Mliimry 
common-law  fnrni.  the  nffinnt  holil.-?  lite  New  1  V-^-lain-  nt  in 
his  bare  ri;,li'  Kini  l,  H---i  tit>  t'l  the  proinist-  to  lell  ihv -r  iih 
Bdiln's'wl  to  him  t  y  liir  jiri  pi  r  ofTu-rr,  and  kis-M-s  th,  l"  <.k. 

(Ill- sworn  on  tin  :ii.iii  ia  'i.  the  closing  lan^-i.Hu'i' i.f 
th<_'  until  I->finir.  "Sii  li.'j()  you  Jehovah";  >l<ih;i!tiiii.  i'Hti>  on 
th<-'  K'lniri.  Mvnl  Tur-'-o.-j  on  their  shci>  i1  li-  i  k-.  A  j  urt  of 
the  (.vrtui'iriy  i.f  .iiit»ir  a  Hindu  coll.-i^!^  lii  limthing 
the  foot  'if  II  Hv.ilni.nj,  -  r.  if  a  Hrahiuiii  is  sworn,  in  his 
totiohtnp  Jill' p|  Im  p  lir.'ihniin  s  hund.  In  MAiK  parts  of  India 
t  he  tuii  ivr  I nki-  lii-i'aili  I'll  \v:it<-r  from  thetiaiif  -.  t'hi- 
nes«'  f 'fit iiki  lircak  a  -iiiu  rr  or  behead  a  fowl  as  an  es- 
sentinl  ]'art  :A  t|i,  '  i  t •  h,. ,iiy .  Uioreby impncatlng  ponilh- 
ment  upon  thvtu  for  false  sweahug. 


As  the  nligloaa  Mnetion  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
oath,  it  ean  not  properly  be  taken  by  an  atheist.  Vndiir 
the  U.  S.  Oonsttlntion  and  the  constitntioui  of  seranl 
States  any  relwious  test  as  a  oiialiftcation  to  any  oiBoe  or 
public  trust  is  forbidden,  and  officers  are  allowed  to  tnbiti- 
tute  an  affirmation  for  an  oath.  (iSoe  U.  Si.  CWMtltOtloD,  Att, 

6.  cl.  8.  and  U.  s.  K.  s.,  ^  1.)  In  nsMly  om-balf  off  tite  tT.  a 

atheists  are  no  longer  incompetent  I*  witnesses,  but  an  pei^ 
mitted  togive  their  evidence  under  the  ssnotion  of  asolenui 
afllrmation.  (Slimson's  Ameriean  Statute  Zow,  ^  4il,  46, 
47.)  PersOQi  having  conscientious  scruples  against  taking 
an  oath  an  generally  allowed  to  affirm.  The  Oaths  Act  of 
1HH9  (SI  and  52  \'  il  l .,  c.  46)  permits  everv  person  who  objects 
to  bt-  sworn,  either  Itecaii.te  he  has  no  religious  belief  or  b^ 
cause  the  taking  of  an  oath  is  c-onlrary  to  his  religious  be- 
lief, "to  make  a  solemn  aflinnalirui  instead  of  taking  tiie 
oath,  in  all  olaces  and  for  all  purposes."  This  legismtion 
was  induced  largely  by  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Charles  Bradlaugh  for  sittingand  voting  in  Parliament,  in 
•Tilly.  1880.  without  taking  an  oath.  Clarke  v.s.  lintdiauffh^ 
7  l^iieen's  Hcin'h  1': vision  !W. 

The  t'jnployment  of  oaths,  even  in  legal  pHMeedinffs.  has 
Ix'.  ii  i  riticis«Ml  as  irreligious,  and  also  as  usele.ss.  Pothier 
declared  :  *'  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  for  more  than 
forty  years  ...  I  have  not  more  than  twice  known  u  [wrty 
restrained  bv  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  from  jM-r^isting  in 
what  he  ha*!  befoi«  asserted."  (1  Pothier,  On  EridfUft,  § 
831.)  It  has  licen  said  in  reply  :  "  Even  the  goiwl  might  b« 
too  negliirent  and  the  bad  would  frequently  hsve  no  con- 
cern at  all  alKKit  their  words  if  it  were  not  for  the  solemnity 
of  this  religious  act."  The  tendaneyof  modern  legislation 
is  to  substitute  deelurHiions  for  unnecess&n'  oaths  (see  Prom- 
issory Oaths  Act,  Mini  3a  Viot,  c  72),  and  to  treat  a  sol- 
emn affinnation  as  affotdiog  *  guaranty  of  the  good  faith 
ami  veracity  of  the  maker  a^Mlly  tnistworthy  with  that 
fumistwd  by  the  oath. 

Jitfermee  to  Oof  A.— This  in  SooMt  law  Is  the  la.st  resource 
of  a  tiarty  who  despairs  of  any  other  evidence.  It  is  allowa- 
ble fn  civil  actions  only,  and  by  it  the  i»ar(y  who  refers 
niaces  the  cause  on  the  sole  issue  of  his  antagonist's  oath, 
whatever  the  antagonist  swears  to  is  indisputably  tme  for 
that  caiifle.  though  in  anotluT  prnrfeding,  as  a  pr<>«ceut!on 
for  tierjurv,  it  may  be  proved  ti'  li.-  fiiNe,  Bell's  Prineiple* 
of  the  Laic  of  Scot  fa  ml,  ^  2288  to  i^tJO  :  E.  B.  Tvlor's  f>r- 
dertfji  and  Oatha,  84  Maemillan'a  May.  1 ;  J.  E.  *rvlor  (M 
Oaths  (London,  1885):  Junkin  On  tkt  Oath  iKew  Yoric, 
184^  i  ford  0»  Oatht  (LoDdon,  1890).    P.  1L  Bijbmck. 

OaxMA,  or  O^fMg,  frA-haa'Uii:  a  state  of  Meileo; 
iKiunded  8.  by  the  Padle  and  bordering  on  Guern-ro,  Pue- 
bla,  Vera  Oraa,  and  Cldanaa;  the  eastern  portion  is  in- 
elnded  In  the  Isthmus  of  Teboante|M-c.  Area.  2M.778  sq. 
mileSk  With  tbeesoeption  of  a  narrow  coaiit  belt  it  is  rooun- 
tainons  tbroagfaout,  the  principal  range  being  the  Sierra 
Madrc  del  Snr,  which  crosses  it  from  £,  to  with  peaks 
nearly  lS,Q00leet  in  ^cight.  Many  of  ihe  intnTening  val- 
leys aw  below  8,000  feet.  The  soil  nearly  everywhere  is 
fertUe  and  well  watered;  the  dlmate,  except  in  the  oosst 
belt,  is  deligbtfal  and  very  salubrious.  AlnuK  the  only 
prominent  industry  is  agricidtQi* ;  the  prlnciuul  en^is  are 
maixe  (for  home  oonsumption)  on  the  higbhinds,  and  sugar, 
cotton,  and  indigo  In  the  warm  TsUsys;  coflee-plaulingnas 
also  risen  io  importanoe.  The  oochineal  insect  is  liidiffs* 
nons^  bat  oonpMntinly  small  quantities  an  now  exported. 
The  mountain  forests  nave  abundance  of  valuable  timber. 
The  mineral  de]>f>sits  are  said  to  be  eztensiTe  and  TecT  rich; 
but  few  mining  improTements  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  present  annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  docs  not  exceed 
»t>,000.000.  The  stale  has  many  interesting  antiquities, 
s  -e  MexK  AX  AlSTI9VmBS.)  Pup.  (1898)  estimated,  815,- 
KiO.of  whom  8sven<eighths  are  civilised  Indians,  prineiiially 
Zapoteos  and  Matecs.  Bbrbert  m.  Smith. 

Oaxaca:  capital  ami  I'liin.ifiHl  city  ..f  tfa  At.  xLvm  state 
of  the  same  nHini':  sihiultil  licur  lliv  teiiler  o(  i)u' sliite.  in 
a  beautiful  valley  at  the  fool  of  the  .Sierra  Madrr  d«'l  Sur, 
3,1100  f»H-t  above  Ihe  sesi  (s«-e  inHi>  of  Mexico,  ref.  H-ll).  The 
valley  wiis  graiitisl  in  fief  to  Heniando  ('ori«'>s  (w  Ih'Ikv  his 
title  of  Msripu's  ih'l  Vm11i>),  and  the  town  wn.<  oflic-ially 
founded  in  l^:!'->.  Owing  to  its  isolation  it  has  had  litllo 
share  in  liie  I'l'ngress  of  iiKNlern  Mexico.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  ami  has  a  theological  wminarv,  a  goml  jxiblio  li- 
brary, ealhedral,  etc.    Pop.  (1895)  32.641.'  II.  U.S. 

Ob.  or  OhI,  o'bee:  a  river  of  Western  Siberia.  Ir  ri»es  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  and 
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flows  in  tt  iir>rihem  and  northwestt-rii  dirertinn,  with  a  tor- 
tuous ciiurse  of  2.60()  iiiilfs.  into  the  Gulf  i-f  Obi,  «n  inlet  of 
the  Arctic  <.>ce«n  on  tliL-  slmro  of  SiU'ria.  It  reccive-t  many 
•fSuents,  of  which  tlif  princijiHl  is  the  Irtish  (1.500  milw 
Ions;),  onminkf  in  from  tiic  left,  miles  lielow  Tolxd^k.  It 
is  iiiivit;nl>lf  from  Tnnisk  to  its  mouth,  ami  forms  the  c-om- 
nu  ri  iiil  hiu'liWiiy  lu'twc-n  (  liinaand  Kiiro|M'an  liusaia.  Fnjm 
Miiv  l">  ii  >.  jit!  I.')  sti  ttiners  atiil  litfliiors  |>ly  ln-twri-n  Tomsk 
anil  'riuiii'  ii  iHi  the  Tolx)!,  near  the  frontier  of  Kussia. 

Revised  liy  M.  \S'.  lijkRRlNOTuS. 

Obadl'ah  [fr>ini  Hel).  •i)h,vl'ii<ih.  liter.,  wiirs^hiiMT  of  Je- 
hovali]:  "lie  of  the  minor  II.  in.  «  |irM|.licts.  of  whom  noth- 
ing i«  kti  ■»  n.  ex<  «'jit  whiit  ran  I"-  wifemsi  from  his  Ixxjk, 
the  hr  .  f«^!  li  '  lk  "f  ihi'  <  »Id  IV-^tament.  This  is  a  mono- 
gra[>h  "11  ij.e  I».iv  of  .1.  ho>ah,  and  e»|wei«lly  on  the  nd«- 
tions  of  K.l..ni  lUai  d.iv.  Pmushnierit  ha- just  Ix'-  ti  ni- 
flieted  on  Kdiini  lviT«<-  1  fit  fnr  an  off.iisi'  cotnniilteci 
atrainst  .la'nt)  lT-14i,  and  thr  iinjs  nduit;  duv  of  .leliovah 
will  coinpl.'tr  the  ovi  i  ihr.  iW  iif  Kdoin  and  t  lie  triiiin|ih  of 

Jacob  The  I  k  has  -trout:  alViliaiiotis  with  Joel 

and  with  .I'T.  xUv.  I  'i'i.    l)itT<-n'til  M-liolars  assi^jn  it  tn  kU 

rilaees  uru  ii;:,'  tlir  pt  iiihets.  fnmi  the  earliest  to  the  hite-t  ; 
>iit  the  way  111  whii-li  it  mentiotis  .Iiidah,  .lusejih,  Hohrmin. 
Samaria,  s,  iiiis  to  iinlieate  a  ilale  iM  fore  t lie  overt lirow  of 
the  northern  kinirdiim.  Its  |.ii-.iu.in  amonn  the  books  of 
the  minor  riro[ili>  t-.  indicHtes  that  it  beloin^  to  the  earlier 
primp  of  them,  and  it  liis  well  the  historical  situation  in 
th'-  reinn  of  Aina/iah,  Kin^;  of  Jmlah.  2  Kint.'s  xiv.  7  HI; 
2  Chrou.  XXV.  11-12,  lU.  Acfording  to  this  \  n  w  the  similar 
MiittiiGM  in  Jer.  xlix.  an  qaotad  from  Ul>ad  lah. 

W.  J.  IlEt:i  HER. 

OkM'te,  3ct*t  Maria  :  general  and  politician  :  h.  in  New 
Gtlinada  ahmit  1T!>7.  Nothing  i-  known  of  his  hirthphwe 
•ad  parent  aire :  it  is  said  that  he  was  -t<>ien  when  a  eliild 
and  wa.s  a<lopted  by  a  family  of  I'opayan,  wle'Sf  name  h<'  ' 
tiH)k.  In  If^'i'J  he  joined  th<>  repulilii  an  army,  umi  later  he 
bei-ame  prominent  as  a  leader  of  tin'  lilMTals  in  the  ilis- 
turbanees  which  ended  in  the  dissoiuticin  iif  tlie  tir-l  n- 
jmblic  of  (^'olombia.  The  rejmblic  of  New  (tninada  having 
been  funned,  <  >bando  was  vii^^-president  anil  acting;  presi- 
«lent  in  the  provisional  government  Nov.  23.  IKtl.  to  Mar. 
10,  l**;)-.'.  I'liil-  r  ^.inlander  lie  wa-s  Si-cretarv  of  War  l-vl',;- 
87,  and  in  tie'  hittrr  yi  ar  lie  was  an  i>n-ucces,sful  caiididate 
for  tlie  jiir  -iilriirv,  MarijUi-/  wa-  eln  ted  and  Olmnd'i  led 
arevi.lt  ak'Hin-.t  hmi  vs  liirh  la-ted  until  1^41,  but  he  was 
event  uhIIv  {lefejiled  anil  liani-lied  for  sevi'ial  vi  ar-.  Siib- 
wi(iieiitly  le'  ^va-  prominent  in  Ciiiiure-s.  was  |irt  -idi  nt  of 
Curtageiia  IsioO.  ai.  I  was  eleetrd  ]iri  -idi-nt  of  New  Granada 
for  the  term  I'eu'inninir  in  l"*"*:!.  In  1'<-V|,  owing  to  a  >  i.n- 
flict  with  congress,  he  assumed  dictatorial  (miw,  i>.  and  was 
rleposj'd.    In  the  civil  war  of  he  siip[iorted  tlie  federal- 

is^s,  ei .iiiiin»ndini,'  a  force  in  Caiica,  where  he  was  killeii  at 
the  battle  of  ('niz  Verde,  Juno  21».  1h61.        H.  Ii.  Smith. 

Obeld',  El :  the  capital  of  Konlofan.  in  the  Sudan,  .\frica. 
It  derives  it.s  importance  primarily  from  the  fact  that  it 
lies  in  a  depre.s.sioti  of  a  va.st  iM-mi-arid  tilain  and  its  wells 
never  lack  water  (sws  man  of  Africa,  ref.  4-F).  When  the 
Mahdist  r«'VoIt  oecurred  (iHM2),  the  town  hml  alx'ut  100,(HX) 
inhabiiant4.  It  was  a  great  supply  center  for  Darfur  and 
other  |nirts  of  the  Sudan,  and  sent  largr  '{Uantities  of  os- 
trich feathers  and  Kordofan  gum  to  ihr  Nile.  The  houses 
were  mu<l  huts  with  the  exception  of  (be  Kgyptian  Govern- 
ment buildings,  which  wen-  of  sun-dried  Itrii'k.  Insiirrvc- 
tions,  epideniirs,  and  the  ruin  of  comnien-e  in  the  Mahdist 
domain  greatly  injured  the  t'lwti.  ('.  ('.  Ai>a«s. 

Ob'elisk  [from  Lai.  uftrlixrun  =  (ir.  bfitxlamt.  «limin.  of 
i$*Kit,  spit,  {Kiintetl  pillar] :  the  name  given  by  the  Qrceks 
to  the  ijuadnlateral.  ta|ieriiig  monolithic  monumenta erected 
by  the  Kgyptians  in  front  of  their  temiile  pyl^  n-  a-  votive 
o&erings  to  the  gwls  and  as  memorials  of  •. .  i.  rious 
might  conferred  by  the  deities  u|>on  the  Pharaohs.  They  ■ 
are  usually  composed  of  Sveiiite  granite,  and  Were  cut  from  j 
the  rock  with  great  skilL  There  is  now  near  Syi  ne,  in 
Upper  EfTjpt,  ft  partiallr  finished  oUdisk  which  measures 
lOi  feet  square  at  the  l>R.«e  and  92  feet  in  length.  72  feet 
of  it  bein^  completed.  These  ftn'at  ma-ss*-*  v»i.re  flnished 
on  three  sides  before  being  ftnalljr detached  from  tlie  im.i- 
rock  by  the  use  of  drills  arM  wet  wedjres.  They  w>  r.  mu  ie 
slightlr  eonrex,  to  obviii'..  rl,.-  concave  effect  pnMluced  by 
sides  that  were  exactly  Tl.e  ii-ual  in.  tti<id  of  inscrip- 

tion was  with  a  single  column  of  hierogl>)ilis  down  the 
center  of  each  side;  three  lines  to  the  side  ordinarily  indi- 
Olto  »  later  oaorpation.   Thejr  were  placed  in  pain,  for 
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I  architectural  effect,  before  the  (n^at  pylon-  of  the  temples, 
and  were  devoted  to  the  elonfication  of  the  Pharaoh  in 
bombartic  and  laudatory  phrase.   With  the  extvptiou  of  a 
j  small  obelisk  fbnnd  in  the  necropolis  of  Mi  ini'liis  by  I.«i»- 
sius,  the  old  eat  one  known  ia  that  now  stanain^  at  Heli- 
opolis  (the  oitj  wboae  faieniflTpUc  name  was  written  with 
the  sign  of  the  obelisk),  erenea  br  Usertasen  I.,  the  second 
kinsr  of  the  twelfth  tiyn*«ty.    Its  companion  fell  in  the 
twelfth  centurr.    It  is  of  Syenite  granite.  66  feet  high,  but 
'  is  now  parlialfr  buried  at  the  base  and  has  ita  deeplr  cut 
hieroglyphs  obliteraletl  on  two  sides  by  bees'  nesta.   Till  a 
comparatively  recent  date  ita  top  was  covered  by  a  metal 
sheathing.   Cleo|iatra's  Needles  was  the  name  ^ren  to  a 
pair  of  obelisks  removed  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  in 
'  Roman  times,  one  of  which  is  now  on  the  Thames  Emliank- 
ment  in  London,  and  the  other  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
the  latter  having  been  presented  bjr  the  Khedive  Isma'iL 
Thev  were  originally  eracled  bv  Thothmes  III.  It  wslk  one 
of  the  great  nata  of  Qbmii  HaCASL*  (a.  v.)  to  hare  eon* 
pletadaoderectwloBeof  the  lai^geatobeliski,  106  feet  huh. 
in  tha  sliait  apM*  of  ttifwa  mont^  ^  Bdwuib^  Ftt- 
laht,  PkmulUi,  ami  &n^oiwnt,    M8  ff.)  At  Luxor  one 
obeliik  !•  11111  lb  tOu  at  tk*  E.  (rf  the  temple  prion :  the 
wettam  and  anaUcr  one  now  standa  in  the  Place  da  In  Coo- 
eofda  at  Paria,  bainc  79  feet  high,  and  weighing  SIS  took, 
This  pair  waa  eiaetad  bj  the  great  Ramasa  AtKanMk.at 
aiKiut  tlia  canter  of  tha  temple  aa  it  now  aiiata^  atood  two 
oiteliska  which  indicated  the  entmnca  to  the  temple  at  tha 
time  of  Thothmea  L  Bnth  ware  erect  in  17B6L  whan  Fo- 
oocka  viaited  tlie  pljwe.  lint  one  liaa  ainoa  licen  destnfad. 
The  other  atanda  n  fnt  hirii.  At  Fhibr  in  the  portion  of 
the  Temple  of  Ua  fanilt  inr  Keetanebo,  were  two  aandatone 
obelisks,  the  miiani  one  belnc  atUl  tn  ei'fir,  while  ita  mate 
is  in  En^and.  Theae  BwnoliUia  had  cm  their  base*  Greek 
inscriptiona  whld  gnf*  aaiiatanoe  in  the  original  decipher- 
ment of  the  hiaraglTphie  dmraetar.  Two  othan  in  gnnita 
in  the  aama  temple  nave  bean  dcatrajrad.  Moldanka  givea  a 
list  of  80  obeliska,  arset  and  praatiate  or  in  fnmmcnti^  20 
of  which  are  in  Rgypt,  S  in  Ccnetantinople,  12  in  Rome.  7 
in  other  paru  of  Itanr,  3  in  France.  5  In  England,  2  in  Gcf^ 
many,  and  1  in  New  York.  The  list,  however,  includes copiee 
and  uninscribcd  stones.  See  Chopaim't  yetdle  (in  Bv-patha 
of  Bible  Knowledge  Scries);  Oorringe,  Egyplian  ObitUtt 
iim);  Moldenke.  The  A'«m  Torit  OMiak  (1901):  Hasperaw 
Egyptian  Anhtntogy  (1897)1  Sbei%CVMrDnc  ^MreA  da»  mlU 
u  <i  d  fieue  Atfjf/im  (188^  cte.       CkAnum  R.  QuxnT. 
Ober,  Frbdkiic  Atniov:  See  the  Appendix. 
OlMT-Aniinergau.  o  Iwr-aa  ni?r-gow  :  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
with  a  population  of  ],2<H»;  iH-autifuIly  ^iluate^^  on  the 
Ammcr.  4fi  mile.s  S.  \V.  of  Munich  ;  celebrated  for  the  |*r- 
formaiu-e  of  a  mystery  rejiresetiting  the  jmssion  and  death 
of  Chrisi,  which  takes  tilace  here  every  ten  years  (-<-c  map 
of  German  Kinpirc,  ret.  7-Fi.    The  custom  oriirinaied  in 
1634,  when  the  poimliil  ion  nueie  a  V  f  w  to  tlii-  etTeot  if  the 
village  es<'a|n-d  from  funic  r  invasion  of  the  plague,  which 
pn'vailed  in  the  vieinity  ami  had  l>egnn  to  ravage  their 
community.    The  jierforiiiunce  requires  nearly  (5<hi  ai-tors. 
many  of  whom  are  children,  chosen  among  the  inhabitant* 
iheiu-elves,  lasts  from  t»  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  an  iiiterinis.sion 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  is  re[H>aied  on  Sunday.  Monday,  and 
Friday  g.  nerally.  from  May  to  .'sriitemlaT.  and  alira<'ts  very 
large  aiiilii'iii  es,  a-  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  mysterie*  are 
still  perfornmi  in  true  meiliu'val  style.    .See  W,  T.  Stead's 
Thf  Pmution  I'lny  in  IS'M  (London.  1890),  which  givea  the 
text  of  the  play  in  (ierman  and  Kiiglish. 

Hevised  by  ,S.  M.  Jacksox. 

OlMTge.  KiLiiARK.  von  :  media  vHl  ("ifnnan  p<>ct  who  ap- 
iH-ars  ill  dis  uiiicnts  from  tic  year-  llS!i-l2oT  as  a  va— «1  of 
lleiiry  till-  I-ioii.  With  the  lalt.  r  he  prolmhly  visitt^l  Eng- 
land, where  li,  may  have  learned  .il-our  th.  legend  of  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,  whii-h  he  for  \\w  first  lime  intrtMliiced  into 
(ierman  literature  by  his  epie  [mh-iu  TriKlnut  uud  Jmildf. 
<»f  this  poem  only  a  few  frugiiH  iit-  arc  esit.-ml,  from  which, 
however,  we  may  gatlu  r  ili.il  olicrgi's  account  of  the  leg- 
end in  many  resiieets  dilTered  fnaii  the  later  version  of  Gott- 
fried von  Strassliurg.  Sie  Franz  Lichten-iein.  Kilhard  van 
iih-nj>-  a-'T**!  ;  \V.  Golther,  Triftan  umi  l^old^  (18»r). 

Jl  Lll  S  OOBBIL. 

OlMThaniwn.  o-bcrhowVn:  town:  in  the  Khineprovincfe 
Prussia  :  S  miles  from  the  east  bonk  of  the  river  Khfneano 
20  miles  N.  of  DOs-seldorf  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  nt 
4-( ').  I(  is  a  busy  railway  center ;  has  tin&«mettiDg  works, 
manufacturee  of  wire  rope,  gbue,  poroakln,  ato^  meoaive 
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coal-pits  ar«  in  the  vicinity.  It  in  ot  mwlcrn  origin,  ita  first 
house:)  being  Ituilt  in  1S4.V  and  ruooivvd  its  muDicipal  char- 
ter in  1(*T5.    Pop.  (IS'JO)  2r,Mil 

Oborlin :  village;  Ijoniin  «o.,  O.  (for  location,  see  map  of 
Ohio,  ref.  2-<i) ;  on  tlie  Lake  Shore  and  Mit  h.  Soiillifni  Unil- 
■way;  35  mikvj  S.  S.  W.  of  (.'levcland,  105  miles  N.  N.  R  of 
t'oiinnlius.  It  is  the  tto&t  of  Oiikrux  ('ulleuk(9.  t'.).and  eon- 
t:iins  a  manual-trHinin;r«ehool,a  hiisiucss  wllc>;c. »  x'hool  of 
toleffraphy.  a  national  bank,  a  State  hank,  and  a  lii-numthly. 
a  quarterly,  and  thri'e  weekly  periodieaK  Pop.  (IH>M)) 
;  (1  W>i»)  4.37tt ;  (IIHJO)  4,08-i,        Ekitor  of  "  News.  " 

Obcrlin,  iovAVS  FniEDRirH :  philanthropist ;  b.  at 
StnuMbai]^,  Aug.  31,  1740;  early  showe*l  a  remarkable  de- 
grw  of  beneTofence ;  was  educated  at  the  Strasslmrg  Uni- 
Tenityiwas  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry;  heoaniB 
in  IWt  DBBtor  of  Steinthal  or  the  Dan  de  la  R^H-he,  a  wild 
diltrkt  in  the  Vos^  MooDtKin&  Here,  under  his  wisely 
dinetsd  etn,  deep  ignonnoe  W  succeeded  by  general  in- 
telligent; monldarkDcas  nve  place  to  pietv  and  a  re- 
muliable  tmproTement  in  ue  indostrjr  luid  thrift  of  the 
diatrici,  which  retained  iis  pmsperi^,  and  in  ISiHi  had 
61,000  inhabitantii.  The  Ban  <lo  U  lUwhe  waa  ^t«d  by 
many  philanthropirta.  to  whom  Oborlin's  work  served  as  a 
mnditl.  D.  at  Wuldbach,  J  uno  1,  lH'iQ.  Sco  Butler's  Life 
ofJohmm  Friedritk  Obtrlm  (London,  1888) :  and  tiio  Wriif 
%n9»  edited  \sj  BwUiaidt  (4  vola^  Stnttgut,  IMS). 

Oborlin  CoUpgro:  an  institution  nf  Ir-artiinc  at  fHwrlin, 
O. ;  founded  in  1833  byEiev.  John  .1.  Stu|iliLni  and  Philo 
P,  .Stewart,  It  was  chartered  FpH.  Jn,  lM:t},  ns  OlH-rlin  Col- 
legiate Imttitute,  and  retained  that  a^u  until  1850.  The 
plan  was  to  establish  a  Christian  school  for  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  both  sexes,  encouraging  students  to  assist  ihonj- 
selves  by  manual  labor.  By  ISW  there  were  theological, 
college,  ladies',  and  preparatory  departments;  there  was 
added  in  1867  a  conservatory  of  music.  The  theological 
seminary  has  an  intimate  relation  tu  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  U.  S.,  but  is  not  authoritatively  controlled 
by  them.  Its  graduates  receive  the  degree  of  D.  B.  The 
flaminary  building  contains  accommodations  for  100  stu- 
dents, besides  the  chapel  and  lecture-rooms.   In  the  college 

{>roper  there  are  three  course^,  tlie  cla.<«ieal,  the  philosoph- 
cal,  and  the  scientitic,  leading  respectively  to  the  degree.s 
of  .\.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  and  8.B.  The  three  courses  are  on  an 
ei|ualitv  as  to  requirement*  for  admission  and  graduation. 
After  tlie  freshman  imr  two-thirds  of  the  work  i*  eleotive. 
The  preparatory  scbool  is  called  the  academy.  It  olfers 
four-year  courses  leading  to  (ke  dillenat  eoUega  oomaes. 
The  i^ucral  faculty  conaiilia  ot  the  praBidcat,and  W  pro- 
feaaoMt  {wnMumit  inctrnoUm,  ketuiui^  mm  ttitom  Of 
Ibeae,  Sprofemors  and  17  tnatnieton  an  Itt  tlw  oonMrvitory 
of  miuM.  The  producUre  endowment  is  fllS^SM;  The 
tnitioa  Is  |75  per  year.  The  Ubmrics  eontaiD  40i.€00  vol- 
iDDsi;  TJw  man's  gymoMriiuii,  the  iraiuen^niDiuwaiii,  and 
Ml  Rthlstie  iMd  ftaniali  oppoitnolties  for  pnjsieal  eattar«>. 
The  cbomieal,  botaoicalt  and  soBlogical  labocatorles  hav, 
sepsrato  buildtnMi  Thers  ia  nTaliiabte  moaenm  and  her- 
buinm.  AaaMaban  was  pnaitokt  from  1;888  to  18S0,  Charles 
a.  Finney  (1851-180$);  James  H,  PaiieMld  (1606-1890): 
WiOiam  6.  Ballantina  (leHl-IM)}  John  H.  Barrows,  1).  I>. 
<lflSi>-)^  The  board  of  trusteaa  consists  of  twenlr-four 
jnembsn^  fonr  of  whom  are  elected  anooaUy.  The  alaniti 
«lect  ono'foQith  of  tiis  board.  Nmto  rtodents  have  never 
been  refused  admiasiaiu  and  they  nave  constituted  from  3 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Tiie  total  attendance  of  stu- 
dents, aven^ng  tnm  14M0  to  USOO  a  year,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  aexet,  and  almit  half  of  all  come 
from  ntit^iilf  the  Stntc  r>f  Ohio.         Ai.nKRT  A.  Whiuht. 

0'b«rst«lner,  Uti.SKicn,  M.  D. :  alienist;  b,  in  Vi,  nua, 
Austria,  Nov.  13.  IS-I? ;  studied  uietlioiiii-  i;i  lln/  uiii\ •  I'^ity 
of  that  city,  graduating  in  1N70;  was  ap|M)iiiitnl  iliri  <  i..r  of 
rlu-  insane  asylum  of  i  M  i  r  Diibling  in  1872,  and  I.\rra  rdi- 
nary  Professor  of  P.-»yi  luaiiy  nl  the  Vienna  l*niv«  r-ii  \  in 
lt<80.  His  most  impurtant  work  i--  \  hhitunghriin  S/'rdtm/i 
des  Baues  der  nfrvlinfn  Vi'nhal-Oi  ijuut  im  grttundm  and 
kranken  Zuslandt  (Vienna,  ISHS).  S.  T.  A. 

Obes'Ity  [from  Lat..  <ihf  nita»,  dertv.  of  (thy /nix,  fat, 
plump;  liter.,  having  eaten  one's  1111;  oh  +  r  drre.  ent] :  an 
abnormal  deposit  of  mliposc  tissue  under  the  intc;;iinit>nl  and 
around  the  viscera.  The  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  or- 
ganism may  be  considerably  aupiuente<l  without  givingri'W  to 
any  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  the  way  of 
aooambering  his  moreniemts  or  interfering  with  the  fuuc- 
VOL.  vtn.— S6 
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liuiis  iif  the  viscfTR.  r-te. ;  Imf  such  a  condition  would  not 
come  witliai  tlu'  s<  <>f  this  article.  It  is  still  a  condition 
of  hcjtltli,  iiin!  U*e  term  oAe^iVw  should  be  applies!  only  to 
those  ciisi  s  witere  the  dejwsit  of  fat  is  so  ^freat  as  to  incom- 
mode tL«  jialient.  Among  the  pre<lisnosing  conditions  to 
obesity  may  hv  mentioned,  first,  hereditary  gxtaceplibiliiy. 
It  is  common  to  meet  certain  families  in  which  most  of  the 
meml)«rs  are  corpulent,  and  sometimes  the  tendency  to  be- 
come so  may  be  traced  through  several  successive  genera-  • 
tions.  Inactivity  and  sedentary  occupations  exert  a  very 
material  influence  over  the  prtxluctlon  of  fat,  especially 
when  corobinetl  with  a  rich  diet.  In  women  the  prcdisjK)- 
sition  to  corpulence  exists  iu  the  first  years  of  child-bear- 
ing, and  again  after  the  "change  of  life  "  ;  in  men,  between 
the  ages  oi  forty  an4l  sixty.  The  exciting  cause  is  generally 
found  to  be  roalassimilation,  due  to  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Fatty  fo<jd  may  be  directly  deposited 
as  suon  in  the  tissue^  but  this  is  bv  no  meaiw  the  only 
source  of  tissue  fat.  The  albuminoids  ingested  are  con- 
verted into  two  portions,  one  a  fattf,  tlw  ouber  a  nitrogen- 
ous, and  thus  albominous  food  aids  largely  in  the  |>ro- 
duction  ofradipme  tisau*.  Btanhes  and  sugars  aid,  not  so 
mui-h  by  conversion  into  fikt  a*  by  being  readily  oxidizable, 
and  therefore  preventing  destrnclion  of  oiisnng  fata  or 
fatty  elements  newly  praamted.  The  mnptoms  of  obesitT 
may  be  enumerated  as  foOows:  Dimbmiioa  of  mental  and 
hodily  activitv,  impeded  actioii  <A  the  viscera,  tba  ombDS  of 
nspiiBtion.  circulation,  and  digestion.  The  sUgbtStt  exsN 
tioB  will  bring  on  panting ;  the  blood  li  oompantlvcly  de> 
fleieBt  in  qo^ty  and  aoantity,  and,  as  a  Nsaft,  the  mtndes 
become  weak  and  flablH'*  Tlw  eoavtenanoe  beoomes 
bloated  and  sallow,  and  the  iiatiento  are  liable  to  suifer 
from  a  vatietj  of  aflestloiM  which  deipeod  on  nalaseimlia- 
tioB,asgiMt,rhetniatini,etc  Often  fMty degeneration  of 
the  hean  or  llvsr  ooeKlsto.and  we  then  bave  trie  symj^toms 
of  these  maladiiss  superadded.  Hanrar  has  shown  in  bis 
work  on  ooipalenee  taat  Iha  ssdsss  of  hianng,  taaU,  $m^, 
or  sight  are  oftsa  absent  altogether  or  faluittea  to  a  veiT  an- 
noying extent  ia  oaqmlent  peteonsL  The  only  mcHmds  of 
treatment  that  ptomisB  good  results  are  the  nygienic  and 
dietetie.  These  methods,  which  have  beoome  famous  from 
the  latioro  of  Banting.  Oertel.  and  otbcn^  depend  for  tbeir 
succes.-^  upun  the  repilation  of  exereise  in  soeh  manner  that 
the  processes  of  oxidation  of  food  may  proeesd  In  normal 
manner;  and  regulation  of  the  fmid,  that  no  exoew  of  fatty 
elements,  and  indeed  a  less  quantity  than  normal,  may  be 
presentea  to  the  organism.  To  this  end  fatty  foods  are  to 
DO  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  with  them  also  carbohy- 
drates, whereas  the  albuminous  food,  though  also  reduced, 
is  still  given  in  somewhat  liberal  measure.  The  last  is  nec- 
essary Uiat  the  general  systematic  tone  and  functions  mar 
be  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  circidation  and 
destmetion  of  fat.  Exercise  requires  definite  regulation  to 
eilit  the  needs  of  each  oasp.  Cold  bathing,  bf  stimulating 
the  general  system  and  by  ftaffnisbing  a  certain  amount  ci 
exnrr'isc,  is  a  useful  adjunct.  WOiLUX  Pnvan. 

Obi  :  a  river  of  Siberia,    See  Ob. 

Ob'lter  dictum  (I  Jit.,  HIit.,  wiiii  iiiridi-nlnliy  ;  nhitfr, 
by  the  way;  dictum,  nt-nt.  (N-rf.  partie.  of  dictrt.  sny] :  in 
law,  a  remark  or  suggehtinn  made  by  a  judge  or  h  nmrt  in 
dii'prvKtnfrfif  «  rjnf<ti<tn  wKu  h  is  not  necessary  to  its  decision, 
suDii't uiii':^  itTiiK'il  II  (lirtinn.  Such  a  suggestion  is  not  re- 
gardi'd  h-  iiulii"ri;iitivi' when  the  point  rnmes  up  for  posi- 
tive iiiT;>i( III.  A  diititm  iiiny,  howevt  r,  have  iimeh  influ- 
ence from  tl.".  ri'a-sniiiil'li  iicvi  or  frnin  tlip  hif,'h  reinilHtion  of 
the  tribunal  fmin  which  i;  i/iuniinlfs.  Mik-Ii  Irw  i- gcinTati'd 
in  this  OiAuner,  one  court  uttering'  dn  ta  mid  iinDthrral  a 
later  date  embodying  them  in tn  dr.  iM<>n.s. 

KeviMjd  by  F.  M.  Burdick. 

OblatM.  ob-lats'  [from  I<at.  oliln'tu»  (offer're),  offered  > 
.'>pan.  ofilado  •.VT,oblai]:  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
persons  as«ociatad  after  the  manner  of  monks  or  nuns,  but 
v^ithoat  solemn  tows.  Some  oblates  are  secular  priests; 
'  1  tiers  an  wiJiont  otders.  The  institute  of  oblates  was  one 
of  the  many  reforms  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, lie  ma<le  use  of  their  services  chiefly  in  the  wild  and 
inafxes^iible  alpine  districts  of  his  diocese.  The  institute 
still  exist-;. — Tne  Om.ATRs  or  Mary  Immaculate  are  a  con- 
jtregaii'in  of  regular  clerks,  founded  in  1815  by  Bishop 
Maxenoti  of  .Marseille.s.  Thcv  visit  the  poor  and  the  pris- 
ons.—Tlie  Oblate  Sisters  of  PsoVlMVCI  aie  a  ststenood 
founded  at  Baltimore  in  I82S. 
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OBLIGATION 


Oblliratinn  [from  I^al.  f>A/iv«  r*.  ohlige.  liter., biml  b<»fnr<«  ' 
i-r  uk'iiui^I  ;  ')'■.  rt^fninst.  U'fiirc  +  ^i^fi  J  • .  loucl]:  in  Iti  inuii 
and  iBiidt'rn  law.  h  1<'>;hI  n-larioii  in  which  <in«  |»arty,  itic  | 
oblige  or  <:n>iiiti>r,  Uns  a  clHiin  Mptiii.^t  the  oth<>r  party,  the 
nbliror  c)r  (U-lttor,  who  is  bunii'iit'il  with  a  ('orn-^fxniiliii^ 
iluiy.    TUv  duty  of  the  ohlijfor  i*  usually  to  ito  «<>iii' t  liiiu- . 
f  II  her  lr.  r>.invoy  ["ri)|N?rty  or  |M»y  nii'ncy  i<-/.frri,  or  to  r<  n  K  i 
si'iiu-  si  r\ir.'{  fiirert).    It  may  \«\  h>m.  .,1,  limt  tho  nhlij  i 
is  111'  n  U  t.i  refntin  from  duiiisr  n  waiti'  ulut  .u-l  {nun  fnrrrr).  , 
111  l\i>-  hroadt'St  souse,  the  1  hiim-  if  tin-  ^1  ,i  '  .  of  a  Ini-^Uind.  | 
of  H  piiri'tit,  :iT!<l  th»>  f '>rr<'--i'' III  I  111::  'lutii-^      ih«»  '-ifi/rn,  the  | 
wif>-.  till'  f'liiM.  pfi  ..  iii.iy  Ih'  M  ijiird.  li  a>  1  'i,-  1 1  lir  h>- 

cail'-'l  '  iI'lluMMi 'ti'i  '  1  r-  r'l.n  !,'' :  I'lif  -mil  r;j;IU-'^  and  ibl- 
ties  (ir<-  iii-  if>  ii;' iiii'iii s  ..f  pr. -i  \i-'iii;:  aiul  more  p-iicral 
n^latlons.  win  N'  il  i|       n  01^  in  t  li.  iiurro«  -'r  iimi  nri«i»'r  i^'iw 
are  sp«><.'):i'.  1111(1  iH'lipc^nifhl  r<!;J  h 'ii>.    Tin-  imrj.  iiii.ii-i'mT. 
in  rp'^dliirlv  r.-ntius-)!  to  jirivur.'  luw  ;  ttuii  lAitliiii  llu^  tsrld,  ^ 
t'.'  nljil  11 '11--        an  tH'oMoiiin    i'ii.'irii4'l»'r,  when  Ihr  'Aire  or: 
ftirrr,  I-  I  if  !•<  .  iir  ,rti!«'  v«!>!.    1. 1  t  In'  i  ihlij^i-o.     (.)!  lilLMt  l"!i^.  fl'"-  ' 
I'l 'I'l  liii:„-ty.  fii-i'  ir.,ir)il  u-  n  --im*!!!!  flaa^  of  |)r<i|M  :!y  i.l:I.i-; 
prup'Tty  I'j'/ri.i.  I.,,  us,  I  ,  r-/,'r ■'.</. 'n  1  itii^i«1  ing  fr-mi  h  n-^'itl 
p.'iiit  (1  vh'ik  |i:iiily(>f  riu'tit-  >'i  r- iiiiii  jiiirl  I\  of  obli>;«- 
tioitf  or  nL'li!- /ti  pfrmmtm.    (.Sre  Jt  fci»t'Ui  uhNi  k.>    Jn  tiie 
case  of  r;v'li;-  m  r>'m,  the  object  over  which  the  riRht  or 
power  is  exen-iwHl  is  a  thinp:  in  the  fBse  of  oliliiralionK  it  b 
sometimes  •will  to  Im>  the  [H  i^  III  nf  ih.- .1.  L;.  ir,    Tin*  .ibliga- 
tion.  however,  in  rather  m  n-.-;i'  h  |»  r>*t>n  than  over  a 

}KT«>n  ;  it  dt»i's  n 't  ■-1  i/-'  v  r.iver  the  |«TMin  of  the  ol>ligor  ; 
ait  richu  in  rem  >i  i/''  .ni  l  •  •  -^r  thinpi ;  it  is  dimply  a  ri>{lit  1 
tA>  demand  fr mi  v.if  <ilili_-.ir  a  particular  a<-t  or  course  of  I 
action.  For  tlll^  ti  ii^.m  tli.'  t^frinans  clcflne  the  oliliirnlion  I 
asa  (iiiw.T  >>v.  r  \\\<-  w  ilJ  ..f  iii,.  .1.  r— a  definitiun  wlui  ii  1^ 
op'n  t.>  the  tilijfcliMli  that  the  law  ii_-ur.|«»  only  his  r..iii|iiri. 

In  primitive  so<>iety  the  reme<lial  ru-lii-  ..f  ihe  (■ri-<i:iMr— 
tijti  means,  thai  is,  by  which  his  claim  wns  i  nfnri  i  'l — .w  n' 

ri^rhts  over  the  fwrson  in  ttir  fullest  scn-^i- ;  tln  v   .'A  Ix- 

pusheil  to  the  (M)inl  of  ni.ikin^,'  fhe  ci>'liti»r  n  ^lnve.  in  rii  "l- 
ern  society,  hi  wrvrr,  >i.'i  1 1^'  l:.  n.  riil  ul..  iln  ion  of  impri-^  'U- 
nient  for  debt,  tin'  uliiiurtU'  ^juh'I  imi  nf  tin;.  obliifHfii'ii  > 
fiMiU'l  in  the  |H>s.<<iblo  si'izurti  anil  ■<nlr  cf  tin'  il.  tii.ii  •.  iirnp- 
ertv  ;  and  some  jurists  atic.urUin{;ly  define  the  obligation  as 
»  TXKhi  not  ovw  Uw  pemm  but  over  Um  pun*  or  esuta  of 
the  obliffor. 

HiKbIs  over  thinff*  and  claims  in  nrrmnam  \va\>-  nficii 
been  brought  un<ler  a  sirmie  catei,'ory  t>y  dechirinj;  that  ih*: 
obli^tion  is  a  thiti>:,  an  "incorporeal'  iIhul.'."  <  H  j  (ierinan, 
French,  and  Kinflisii  inw  go  a  step  funlRi-,  mul  *itssi){n  obli- 
f^atioiis  or  claims  to  the  catejjory  of  movable  thiii);^  It  is 
obvious  that  the  wonl  "ihin^^s"  in  any  such  claisiticntion  is 
used  in  the  fmn-ie  of  proiwrly  riffhts;  and  that  when  we  de- 
clare a  claim  to  \)c  a  inoviil)]L'.  we  merely  mean  that  an  obli- 
KHlion,  when  rejranled  as  an  u--i  i  '.r  (Hirtion  of  an  t-stale,  is 
guverniMl  by  the  rules  which  a^wru  iwrsoiial  proj)erty.  aji<l 
not  Iw  th«  rul«»  which  ffvern  nA  pi  1  i-rtv. 

JGwoMMiiMMf.-- Obitgalittiis  arc  i^tlltd  Int/i  existent^  by 
the  Iiiw  ID  eamaqmQee  uf  mrious  facts,  th  mnM  im(H>ri«nt 

of  whidi  «n  the  Wta  Ot  individuals.  Aiuui;;:  these  arts 
^gun  the  moat  impoitutt  an^  agreements  or  coniru'ts  and 
wranMflll  act!  or  Uaitidtlicta).  The  Homan  lawyers,  like 
tfa«  Eltgltoli,  stMted  villi  the  idea  that  all  obliKations  wer« 
either  exMn/niefuor  esiieli'ie/o;  and  «a  it  became  necesmry 
to  reoognln  obligations  otiierwtae  creoted,  they  ireate«'l 
tbem  «8  Miftt^oua  either  to  contnctiul  or  to  tortioiM  obliga- 
tiona  ifiU^tiiimt$  ftmti  cc  «Dii/rae<ii,  qtmu  ex  dAiao),  thus 
obUining  •  cbiaaiiteAtioii  tritich.  If  not  vholly  scientilto,  was 
M  least  ooDTenient,  Md  wbteh  hts  generally  been  retained 
in  the  modem  Earo^ean  codeai  One  of  the  chief  objections 
to  thia  dagaiOcation  is  tint  it  eonfueea  original  and  auliittan- 
live  righta  created  bjr  legal  acta  with  aecondarjr  and  reme- 
dial righta  resulting  from  the  intritigeinontof  flui>'>iantiv.' 
right«— an  enror  which  English  lawyen  avoid  bv  tnniinL' 
torts  as  a  Sttbjwt  wholly  distinct  frtHa  (•milnuHs  and  qna»i- 
contracts,  On  tli« other  hand,  the  Rnglifth  habit  of  treating 
obligations  princi|wlly  if  not  oxclunrely  under  the  bead  of 
contracts,  and  of  devoting  treallMs  on  contracts  mainlr  to 
the  diifcussion  of  obligaliona,  is  wtmewhat  confoitjng,  »{noe 
cnnCract  is  a  method  of  creating  all  kinds  of  private  rightK, 
not  obligntioas  merely  but  also  rights  in  rem  and  family 
rights.  An  extreme  illn«tr»tioH  of  the  war  in  which  these 
various  fun(^tions  ot  eontnu.'t  may  be  confiwr*!  is  f<iand  in 
tlie  declaration  of  the  cunrts  in  the  V.  ik,  that  to  divest  a 
I>cr>-.n  of  iiilo  (U'.juired  by  grant  is  to  imiiair  the  obligation 
if  colli ni'-i. 

/iu-ftefc— Erery  obligation  has  at  least  two  parties,  and 


msy  hnv(^  in.. re  ;  there  may  be  a  plurality  either  of  oblipors 
"I  .  f  .  lili:;,  .^.  In  such  oases  the  cretiiturs  laav  be  |>Krtial 
cr»i!iiors  and  the  debtors  [mrtial  delitors,  each  of  the  cnsli- 
t<irs  having;  a  rii;ht  t  '  IiiiiuikI  Ins  share  und  each  dclit'ir 
Ix'ini:  'i*'!'!  to  ^my  hi"  -li.'ir''  nr.il  i\<<  inore.  In  th<-  Kornan  Inw, 
.■Kill  111  ill!  t  li.' iiii "  I'Tii  l-'i;ri  ■['<  .111  ii.ilr-  .\i''.  t  irii'  i'rusi>ian. 
I  III'  pri  -uni pt  11  II  1^  I  ii.;il  Joint  uI'I.^'mI  i-.  n-.  nrr  1  f  tin--  r li«ract'-r 
'I'/."/ 1 /,  .1  ,j,<u  I'nr  itrim  »tiul).  It  i>  1 .1 I ...  ,  III  I'-v,  A  tir,  t  hat 
cHt-li  >'i  lilt"  cnsiitors  may  In-  fni  ii  Ini  '-i  •  h  unuii).  i-.v^h  of 
the  debtors  Uiund  lo  retidi  r  fuil  |'«  rl  irtnmn > ,  umi  ifuit  w  l.t-n 
one  creditor  h»s  s»*4  iir'wt  wr  nue  dt  i>t<  r  Int-  p n  Jt^reil  ftich 
jwrforinaiic!  iIh-  "Mil:!iI  n  in  is  extinguisii..!.  In  such  a  <•«'* 
t  he  contineiil  .il  jun-t- I  111:  t  In- obligation  " m  l ii  i;iry  "  (nbhim- 
titfii  sn;  I'liii  t  Ui  .^inhiiit-f-liittdrtrhdlluiM),  'I'lit-  i!i,Hj<'ntv 
of  (ieriiian  wriUti<lIav^  n  fnrihfr  distnu'tion  l«i»tcu  "cor- 
real" oblipitions  (Lilt,  r..^  I"  <,  J  .iiii  p;iri -I  where  there  i« 
r*-«lly  b>i'  one  oliligati>.>ii  «itli  a  iiiiuiJuor  ol  joint  creditors,  r 
joint  (il  l  '  >[-  jt.  partners,  phnci|Mil  and  surety),  atiil 
"  men-ly  M  Julnry"  obliirHl ion's,  where  there  is  really  a  plu- 
riility  of  obligations,  Imt  wli.n  the  content  or  object  of 
Jill  tlie  wveral  (.bligations  t.-  nirnticsl.  Such  a  relation 
i'Xi-i-,  .'IS  n  rule,  only  l>etweeii  (".li  l  ;  .r-  e.  g.  joint  ti.rt- 
feti-i  i-i.  This  distinction  was  uiikii..wn  i..  the  early  ctnii- 
fti  r~,  mi  i  Is  p'lierally  r«'je<'te«l  in  lh<  11.  w  <  ih|. 

iii  '1'  I  I  urine  an  ()l^l!iral!oll  "soli'liir>  "  the  Imv  deflni"?  tin" 
rr'latir)iis  l..  ru.i  ii  th.  cri'liti  rs  i  n  liic  i.n.'  iiatui  anil  i!:r 
debtors  .ir,  111.'  .  il  hi'i .  I'lit  li'-I  tin-  ii'lalioti  I  ■•/I  w  (•■  11  the  s*'Vcrai 
«T.  .|il..r-  <i|- Iil.irs.  W  licllu  r  the  siiiul.-  ..T'l'.iror  who  hii» 
olil*uji.  .|  In  rfi  .riniini  !■  iiiu~t  iii\ i.le  w.tli  ihi  utiier  creditor*, 
and  »lu  1 1..  I  ilii  sin;;!.  1 1.  III.  r  w  li.ihas  discharged  the  entire 
dcl>l  hii-  n'<  iiur~i  .  r  r.>:i.  •^^  iiL'iiiiist  the  other  debtors,  are 
(ii-iiiiit  Hiiii  iniii'p'iiiji'iit  ipL'-iii'iis.  M-isi  I  .f  I  he  Kuri.ifn'An 
I  'lii.  N  111)  ili.wii  in.'  L'.  n.'iiii  Mil.'  ihiil  sm  li  aii  adjust iiu-nt 
sliiill  tiik<  plm-i'  Hill.  It  1-  f\.  Iinksl  bv  the  c«»ntract.  of  the 
puriii-.  m  l.)  11  -p-  .  liil  riili.'.,>f  U».  .\s\i«'twi*n  joint  wrong- 
doers r.^'i.s'- is  .1.  n.f.l  111  nearly  all  the  (iernian  •  "i-  -  '\u- 
eliiding  the  iuijuj;*!  .Iinft  ctslei  if  the  offense  wa.su  wolful 
"F  malicious  one  uldnhiui  (/i./<;..n<»i),  but  jKTtiiitt»sl  wlt^r*- 
I  lie  common  liabilil  v  was  incumil  b^'  neghgcnct:  {driielum 
>■  >il{X)num).  The  Cei*  JfopoUm  penuta regress  in  faoUi  tbea* 

I  H'*<.'S. 

(  fiitml. — It  is  esJM-ntial  to  the  validity  of  an  oblipatica 
tliiii  I  lie  act  to  lie  iierformed  by  thedeb|i:>r  ((.term.  L*-i4<}ung\ 
sluill  1"' . ilijiM'tively  p.  s-il'l<  \^mpo«i>%bihum  nulla  Mtgahuw 
lluit  it  bliall  be  legally  itad  morally  |K'rniis*ible  (imnionil 
contracts  are  void  ipi*n jure);  and  that  the  oblig'i'e  or  crwii- 
tor  shall  have  some  intere.*!  in  its  juTforniaiic*.  Whether 
the  interest  must  l>e  a  iK'cuniary  interest,  i.  e.  an  interest 
capable  of  iK'cuniary  mea?>ureiiient.  is  disputed;  but  nxMlera 
Kiiropean  theory  and  legislation  inchne  to  enforce  all  obliga- 
tions when*  the  cr»'dit<jr  ha*  evi'n  a  8»'ntimental  interest  in 
securing  performance.  When  the  debtor  can  be  compelled 
to  render  sp«-<'itic  jH'rformanfe,  this  rule  is  easy  of  ajiplica- 
tioii;  but  when  such  performance  can  not  U?  sccureii  the 
meftsiirement  of  damages  presents  serious  difTiculties — difli- 
cultie«  which  can  be  avoided,  however,  by  pn*vit>us  9tipala> 
tinn  of  a  definite  |>enalty  (jwno  cvnffntionuli/s)  for  breacb 
of  the  contraot 

J'rrformemet  (ludutio,  puiemeni,  ErfHUung). — An  obliga- 
tion need  not  in  prinoiple  ba  InUUled  by  tfaaobligfor;  any 
person  may  fuMU  it  for  him  inileB the endftor  has •  special 
interest  in'seeuring  perfonnanos  from  hisdebtor,  i.  e.  mtleas 
the  ]ierformanoe  of  another  is  necessarilT  a  different  thing 
from  jii'rfomianee  by  the  debtor,  which  is  never  tme  ef 
obligations  dart  lOiA  not  always  of  obligations  faem.  That 
which  the  debtor  is  bound  to'  do  must  Iw  done,  aniens  the 
cretlitor  agrees  to  accept  something  else  as  an  et|niv«lent  (m 
so/m/kni  &tio\.  U  the  eMdltor  enoosee  to  taka  leas  tfaaa  ia 
due  him.  and  takes  it  an  full  pnfoniMUice.  the  debt  iscS' 
liiiguished.  for  Koman  «nd modem Eunwean  law  have  notlt- 
ing  precisely  e^iuivalent  to  the  GngUui  doetrina  of  Md- 
sideralion.  In  tbe  absence  of  siM  eiaTproviaioD  to  litas  «f 
performance,  the  debtor  nmy  [jerfom  aa  soon  is  ha  will  and 
most  perform  as  soon  as  the  creditor  demands  it.  The  des- 
ignation of  a  time  of  perfonnanoe  doea  not,  in  principle^ 
negative  the  former  rula ;  the  debtor  may  stiU  anticipate  tbe 
(line  unless  the  creditor  has  a  demonstrable  interest  in  its 
nbwrvance  (tfiea  «n  dwbio  pn>  mA ;  nor  does  the  designation 
of  a  time  neccemrily  eiclude  pairfonnanco  after  the  time  has 
olapMid.  The  legal  importance  of  •  dealgoated  time  is  thai 
non'ncrformance  regularly  puts  the  debtor  in  defianit  with- 
out  ticmand  or  noti<e  from  the  creditor  (dte#  interptUaf  pro 
kominrh  If  no  jilnfr  of  (performance  is  expre)*sly  or  im- 
pliedly indicated,  the  debtor  may  perform  wherever  be  finds 


.  ,j  .i^od  by 
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thf»  pivfJitor.  am]  inusl  ]>iTfi  inn  l  i.  c.  mav  ho  ri^'quiroil  to  per- 
fiiriu)  in  hi>  "\vn  pliivi.' i>f  rrsnicnci-.  The  laiti-r  rult-.  how- 
cvi  r,  i~  -iulijrct  to  twii  iiii[KirtHnl  ipt  ii  ■[!>.  If  the  ilu'ynf 
th-' ohliL,'' ir  IS  In  tnin-fi'T  | ms-rs-j. in  ..if  a  sp.'.  ilic  t hini:  w>v4 
cr/io.  Ml'  (Mil  ri'il  l.i'  n  i|iiiM'<l  lo  I  r.'in~ji<  irl  it  from  t  li"  plai't- 
whiTv  it  Wits  v,\u-u  iIh'  oMiciil  ion  w.'i-  incurird.  If.  on  !hi 
orli.-r  luuni.  tilt*  (il»Ui;nl  ii  rn  i.-  lo  [lay  ninni'V,  I'Utrr>(»<.>titi  fi»»- 
toin  ;ui'l  l.-n^  rcffularly  roijuirc  [iiiynu'iir  lo  t  li.- t-ivilU(ir  in  hix 
ifince  of  rtsnltuH-e.  If  a  i)\»v.«  of  fulHIliiu'nt  is  expnssily  or 
iiii|>lie<lly  iri<iu-at<-d,  tho  a^btor  CM)  Dot  fiw  Um0«if  bj  p«r- 

fonnanco  •'l>M'wh»'r«'. 

DrfauU  iriiorn.  •I<  »i<  \ir.-,  Vfrzug). — If  the  creditor  refuses 
to  accept  or  I  thcuviM;  prevents  DLTforniHnce  at  thf  proper 
plaoe  ami  time,  ho  is  in  th  fault  \ii\ora  (mlitonni.  The 
ofiliijarioii  is  not  I'^tinffiii-ficii.  I'ui  t ln' liululity  of  tlie  debtor 
is  niiii;mi/.ul.  li.'  )ia>  it  foiiriti-r-<'l!ii]ii  for  iiiiv  In>»c-.  or  ex- 
p.-nvcs  ...  r/isioui  il  l.y  tlir  on  iiiior's  defnult ;  ttiiti  if  pcrform- 
niHc  lH-fom<^  itn!>os>ilili- without  fraud  or  gross  negligence 
(111  in<  [inrt,  he  h  fn-i-il.  "n  tho  other  hand,  the  failure  of 
the  ilcl.t.ir  to  perforin  at  thr  ]iro|iiT  pijico  umi  liiiip  jiuts  him 
in  4-  fiiLilt.  Aiiil  makes  h:in  linblc  fur  all  resuitant  damage  to 
till,  i  r.  iiir.ir,  Ttie  lii'ti-r  s  claim  becomes  a  claim  for  per- 
fornmin  i.lus  damages  for  delay.  If  the  creditor  cnn  rmt 
s...  lire  [lerformance  at  all,  his  claim  changes  inio  a  claim  f<ir 
a  (jt<-  iuiiiarv  equivalent.  He  is  to  Vw>  put  into  a-  j.'oo(I  a  j-osj- 
tion.  economically,  u.- if  he  hmi  srcun-il  jii'rfonniini  t"  at  i!ib 
Dro(MT  p)B<-e  and  time.  This  clrtiiu  is  ul-<)  li  rnii'ii  a  <  laini 
lOr  the  re«-overy  of  damage:'. 

The  rules  reganUn(r  default  are  not  ap[>lic<il)le  to  tin'  ohli- 

fralinns  >■-'•  r/. /iV'o.  fur  tlir^-  nri'  not  rlnritijt  for  perfoniuitirc, 
lUt  claitiis  for  (liiniaiTi's.  Tliis  was  |irn<'In'Hllv  reci^n j/rd  by 
the  Romftii  jurists  in  ih'-ir  stairimiit  tiiat  hr  win.  Iias  dis- 
honestly ajifitnpniit. si  a  thiii;;  is  in  ili  faiiU  ffuiu  tiiti  outlet 
{fur  Mmprr  i>i  I'lor't). 

Damnges  {quod  mttreal,  diini>iuii,r,i-iutMl»,  SehadeiiMr- 
fa!:i  iin  ludc  not  onlv  direct  io^s  ulamnum  em*rgetis),  bat 
vrhaffvir  the  plaintiff  can  prove  tliat  he  wonid  have  gained 
{hicmm  reKnanfii  if  ttic  onntrartual  i  il  ili jTiir  ion  hatl  been 
duly  {n-rfornn'il,  nr  if  the  tort  liad  imt  Lci-ii  romraitted. 
When  the  aclion  is  lias<-.l  on  a  wiliftil  <ir  malicious  wnmu; 
{dtlictutn  dulii-iinii  \  viinlii  l  ive  dania^-i's  niay  Iw  ris-overcd. 

Kxtintt iuii. — Xormally,  of  eourve.  ol>l;gal ioiis  ure  extin- 
giiL>(ht><l  I'y  I't'rforiuttuwj.  Tliey  are  not  e.\t  iniriii''h«l  by 
tende  r  of  |)i'rformance ;  but  if  it  is  a  sum  of  iiiorx.y  or  a 
specitic  arUoie  tliat  is  due,  and  if  iliis  Iit>  tf  iiilvrvd  ami  re- 
fused, the  debtor  may  fnje  hinisi  lf  by  deiMsiting  it  in  a 
suitable  ^\hss:{Mqu*nirat{o,eiin*iijinilion,  iif' nHich*  Uinlfr- 
legung).  Obligations  are  extingui»h<sl  wtuti  thi'  i  nilitor 
accepts  something  in  liouof  performance;  als*.  by  Xovatuj.s 
{q.  c.)  and  br  release  (aeeeptilaiio,  rtmi-ne,  Erlruat).  They 
are  extinguished  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor  by  eon- 
fusion  (e.g.  by  the  fact  that  the  creditor  Ix-comei  h.-ir  to 
the  debtor,  or  vice  versa),  and  by  offset  with  a  counter- 
claim (eompftixatio,  fompenmiion,' Aufreehnuna),  In  these 
la4t  two  in.«tjinws  the  cnnlitor,  if  not  directly  paid,  is  at 
leant  mtisfleil;  ho  has  secured  an  equivalent.  ODligations 
may  be  extinguishe<l  without  satisfaction  by  the  discharge 
of  the  bankrupt  debtor  (s*^  Bankri  ttcy)  by  Limitation 
{q.  v.),  etc.  Some  obligations,  princijially  tx  dch'cio,  are  ex- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  one  of  the  original  parti-  s. 

Transfer. — Except  in  the  case  of  inheritance  the  Iloiouii 
law  (like  the  English)  was  liMth  to  recognixe  the  iKtstiibility 
of  tnnsferring  obligations  to  now  parties.  Lltimately, 
however,  mothods  of  transfer,  tnfar  mwM^  vera  devind.  See 
Maxdatx  and  Novation. 

NatHrtd  Ohligatkms. — This  term  was  used  by  the  Romans 
in  a  double  sense:  (1)  To  d»>cribe  moral  obligations  to  nay 
or  do  something  without  regard  to  the  question  whether 
the  law  attaches  to  i^uch  obligations  a  complete  sanction,  a 
niitial  aaiictionior  no  sanction  at  all.  In  this  sense  the 
Jecal  oblijpatioM  eott.«titiite  simply  a  special  class  of  natural 
oQigationa,  (S^  To  de.scribc  a  monl  obligation  to  which 
tile  law  attadiegaome  of  the  effects  of  a  Kgai  obllgRtion, 
altlMim^  it  doea  not  permit  rei-overv  bv  net  ion.  These  are 
tbft  nstoral  oUintions  io  the  tei^hnical  »eitse ;  they  are  im- 
parfeot  leigal  obligaUone. 

The  xeoognition  accorded  to  such  ohlicalions  mnr  vary 
grMtly.  SoBia  of  thanii, although  not  dire<'t1y  actionable, 
may  M  enforced  as  coiinterK!laiiu.s ;  many  o{  tliem  furnish 
s  mAloieiit  basis  for  novation  and  for  guarantj ;  moet  of 
thetn  have  no  legal  recognition  except  this,  that  payment 
▼oluDtarily  made  can  not  he  recovered  as  iwlehUmn,  Mod* 
•m  oodillirs  have  thown  little  sympathy  for  the  natural 
obUeation,  bat  tboy  can  not  wboUy  eaeape  it  KccoTerj  of 
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payment  at  least  is  regularly  excluded,  and  that  without 
any  asiiumption  that  the  payment  ia  to  be  nqgardedaa  a  gift 

or  donation. 

ras.'s  in  wliirh  n  natural  oblii^ation  is  more  or  le>s  fully 
reel .^'inzinl  are,  e.  g.,  elaiius  ouilawud  by  liinii.'it  ion.  claims 
viiiil  by  reiniMtn  of  dcfcc"  i ve  foriu  i  f  coutnu-t,  clai uis  against 
nunofK,  and  (lejw  generally)  play-debts.     JUuXKOE  Smnu. 

Obllntion,  Moral :  the  fact  that  we  noogniae  an 
"ought"  or  right  in  oondoct  as  binding  upon  us.  In  oon- 
aeioiuneaa,  mwal  obligation  appears  as  a  Mnae  of  direct 

respon^iibiiity  to  conform  to  tht!  moral  law.  We  noogniae, 
in  Kant's  pfanUM.  a  "categorical  iin|K-rative  "  wUdl  ishlod- 
ing  upon  all  men  universally.  There  are  three  gieat  theo- 
ries of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  moral  obligation :  First, 
the  natwroliaic  view,  which  holds  that  our  sense  of  duly  is 
the  result  of  (Mistoni  and  experiences  of  utility ;  either  indi< 
vidual  custom,  nnder  the  pre^urc  of  compulsory  obedienc^ 
or  race  custom  which  has  oeoome  a  matter  of  nen'ous  habit. 
So  Hume,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Bain,  Sidgwick.  Second,  the 
»ntet/ttie  view,  according  to  which  moral  obligation  is  an 
innate  sense  of  an  external  law  of  rfght,  and  of  our  duty  to 
conform  to  it.  (Sec  Ikti'itio.salism.)  Among  its  advocate 
are  Kant,  Reid,  Hamilton.  McCoeh,  and  the  theologians 
^'i  iierally.  Third,  the  id«ali«lie  dootrlno,  that  man's  sense 
of  obligation  arises  from  the  jMMienoe  in  him  of  the  abso- 
lute, realizing  itself  thion^  h&  mental  and  moral  life,  and 
thus  revealing  itself  more  and  more  an  he  adraaeca  in 
righteou.«nes.s,  and  realizes  bis  tnte  principle  of  being,  So 
Hegi'l,  Green.  (  Hir.l.  ei-^  .1.  M.  Kai.dwin. 

Obligation  of  Contract.s;  an  iin|Kir(atit  ti.].icof  consti- 
tutional la«-  in  tlie  r.S.,  by  reason   ,if      10  ..f  Article  I.  of 

the  Pedural  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "no  State 
simll    .  .  pam  any  . . .  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 

contracts." 

This  term  was  not  acommonone  when  it  was  ineor|K  irated 
into  the  Constitution.  It  had  not  be^'neinjiloyei]  m  statutes, 
nor  i.letineii  by  eourts.  It  diil  imt  H|«|icar  in  any  i.f  the  oni,'- 
inal  drafts  of  t he  Constitnt ion.  lis  ])ro]>osal  and  ad>i|il ion 
eicited  but  lit  t  le  discussion  in  I  he  const  il  ul  ii -iml  cotiveniiun. 
iMiuUmiH  Piiptrs,  pp.  l-i4U,  1'm2,  l'>Hl.i  II  a]i]>ears  lo  have 
elicited  no  comment  from  any  Stati'  comentinu.  and  the 
writers  of  77»/»  KedernJixl  did  not  feel  called  ujHUi  to  exjiliitn 
r<r  defend  il.  save  in  the  nuist  L'eneral  terms.  (See  Nos.  7 
aiid  44.1  II  was  suggv-stwl  by  tiie  followiut;  clau.se  in  the 
ordinance  of  I*''?  for  the  government  of  the  .Northwestern 
Territciry  :  "  No  law  ought  over  to  be  luadc  iu  smd  Territory 
that  simil  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  conflict 
Willi  private  contracts  or  engagements  bona  fide  and  with- 
out fraud  previously  fnriiieii":  and  its  iini  ii.jjo-t.d  adoption 
was  induced  by  tiic  sUte  uf  things,  which  ^ladisoii  thus  de- 
scribes in  his  introduction  to  the  debates  on  t  he  <  onstu u- 
tion:  "In  the  internal  adminLstration  of  the  .States  u  viola- 
tion of  contracts  had  Ik-comic  familiar  in  the  form  of 
depreciated  paper  made  a  legal  lender,  of  pronerty  substi- 
tuted for  money,  of  installment  laws,  an<l  of  trie  oci-Iusiims 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  although  evident  that  all  such  in- 
terferences affectMi  the  rights  of  other  States,  relalivelr 
creditors,  a.s  well  as  citizens  creilitors  within  the  Stjtte.*' 
\  }fadii>on  Papem,  p.  712.)  Notwithstanding  this  clause  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Constitution  without  serious  challenge, 
it  has  proved  a  pn)lific  source  of  litigation  to  suitors  and  of 
per|)lexity  to  courts.  The  questions  it  has  raised  are  ao 
manifold,  and  the  number  of  judicial  decisions  reeolTiM 
them  i»  so  great,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  thu 
article  to  do  more  than  to  give  an  outline  of  the  prinoiplca 
which  have  been  declared. 

The  Extent  of  the  ProhiMim.—'ln  terms,  the  provision 
applies  onlv  to  legislation  by  the  Stales.  Uenoe  it  is  often 
asserted  that  the  Federal  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  H»a  iawa 
impairing  the  obligation  of  eontnicts,  unless  such  wws  eon^ 
flict  with  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  (Cf.  Etmt»  va. 
Eaton.  Peter*'s  Circuit  Court  lieuorts  332,  and  ffepbum  vs. 
Origieold.  8  Wallace,  p.  6:i7.)  The  better  view,  however,  b 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  that  a  law  of  Congrese,  "not 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  expTCSa  power,  which  neoeisariiy 
and  in  its  direct  operation  impain  the  obligation  of  con- 
tract.o,  ia  inoonaiitant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Conatitutioa.** 
Bephum  ra,  OrimnU,  0  Wallace,  p.  WS,  CL  Lmi  remisr 
Coses,  la  Wallace,  pp.  liOl,  549,  and  WO;  Codcy'i  CtawWtt* 
Umuil  Imw,  814. 

The  law  <rf  a  State,  In  order  to  come  within  the  oonslitu- 
tional  prohibition,  muat  be  a  atatute  enaeted  in  tbe  ordinary 
eouree  of  Iqgidatlon,  or  a  eonetituthm  catablltlied  by  tbe 
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people  of  a  Stkt«  tlnir  fundamptitnl  biw.  This  provision 
19  not  aimed  at  rici  i-Kitis  of  StHtf  ourts  which  ri  fusc  in 
give  effect  to  contrat  t-);  nur  tu  iIk-  im  tji  of  admirnslriitive 
or  executive  boards  or  ofJii  <-r>;  n  .r  to  the  ordinances  of 
municipal  corporations  to  which  llie  State  has  not  given  the 
forco  (if  law  ;  nor  to  the  doings  of  ot  her  cortwrat  ioiw  or  indi- 
viiiunls.  yete  (Jrleans  Water-fcorln  vs.  Loui*iana  Sugar 
Co.,  1-'.^  U.S.  18. 

A  State  law  which  impairs  though  it  d<i«»  not  destroy 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  in  unconstitutional;  but  not 
every  statute  which  affwtM  the  value  of  the  contract  impairs 
its  obligation.  "  li  is  '  iii?  of  the  contingencies  to  which 
parties  look  now  iti  makiug  a  large  clan*  of  contract*,  that 
ther  may  be  afTectetl  in  many  wavs  by  State  and  national 
legwlation."  {HnmilUm  Oa»  Light  Co.  vs.  Hamilton  City, 
148  U.S.  858.)  Therefore,  statutes  which  prcscrilje  reason- 
able  reflations  for  the  exercise  of  contract  rights  are  not 
prohibited.  A  railway  company  may  be  compel k-d  to  fence 
Its  track,  to  check  the  speed  of  its  trains  at  s{>ecified  places, 
or  to  maintain  flagmen  at  street  cros.'sings,  ev«a  thOByh  it* 
charter  does  not  impose  any  such  burtleiis. 

What  Ooniraettan  fM'eetrd.—Thi<  Supreme  fotirt  early 
•ftablifhed  the  dootrine  that  the  pruviiuuQ  applied  to  exe- 
euted  M  iraU  as  to  execntory  oonttaot^  Id  the  iMuaeffe  of 
<7hief  JttsUoe  IMershall,  •*»  oontraot  exeeated  u  weU  w  one 
which  ia  executory  contain*  ol>ligalion!»  bindiof;  on  the 

Smios.  A  gmnt,  in  ite  own  nature,  amounts  to  an  cx- 
DguUhnent  of  the  right  of  the  gr&titor,  and  implio  n 
oontraot  not  to  reawert  that  right.^  </7«feW  t&  iVi,  (5 
Crtnch  87.)  A  oontraot  to  marry  is  within  tiw  protection 
of  this  oonstitutionsi  provision,  but  the  contract  of  marriage 
la  aot»  Maniaga  la  mora  tbaa  •  contract:  it  is  a  «utus 
whiehfian  not  tia  diisi4ved  hf  the  will  of  the  {ii^ieii,  but  is 
nbjaet  to  the  xggnlatiaQ  and  eontrol  of  the  State,  It  is 
thsmlan  oompetant  for  a  8lata  to  change  ita  dimne  laws 
atwilL  ItBuyaboliahoMGaaseBforditroroefmn  ouurii^ 
aatand  into  baCon  the  enaetinant  of  the  law,  or  create  new 
ooia  witlioiit  inpairing  tlie  obUgatkm  of  aontraete.  (Jfav- 
mrin, HOI, IM^ STlW;  Amf  m. OuU. Ul  17. S.,  appen- 
dix olzv.)  It  is  often  nld  that  the  dame  in  question  cover* 
all  implied  oontnota;  and  a  few  State  deolslons  support  the 

EMsition.   (K  &  TH.  WUtiamti.  19  PnriSc  Rfportrr  288 
rit.) :  BvOar  ^RldewtU,^  JhinSc  Keporter  458 (Colo.).) 
later  deoisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  however, 
have  distingnJsbed  oontiiats  implied  Id  Inet  fmin  those  im- 

©Lin  h|w  «r  (^ua-Covnupn  f§,  «.),aiMl  have  declared 
the  oonilitntioaaljirotdbitioa  upon  tha  Statss  does  not 
aitaind  t»  tha  Isitar.  This  pnfaibition,  it  is  said,  "  was  in- 
tended to  aemm  tlie  obswvanoa  of  good  faith  in  the  stipula- 
tioos  of  partite  against  any  State  aotioib  Whan  »  transao- 
tion  is  not  lissed  upon  the  assent  of  the  parties  itaan  not  be 
said  that  any  ttith  is  pledged  with  respect  to  it ;  and  no  ease 
arises  for  the  operatiDn  of  the  prohibititMi."  (i^VsslBnd  vs. 
Wmm$,  181  17. 8. MS;  Morb^  ve.  Lake  Shon  Rg.  Ch., 
141 U.  Sh  iM.)  Henoe  a  judgment,  whether  for  a  tort  or 
upon  aoontiMl,  to  not  ftooatnot  within  this  elaase  of  the 
Gooatitntion. 

A  statute  to  not  »  eooteaek.  ordinarily,  and  waiy  be  m- 
psalsd  or  amended  at  th«  will  of  the  State.  It  may,  how- 
over,  amount  to  a  contract  between  the  State  and  other  rar- 
ties,  and  thus  fall  within  the  oonstit  utionnl  pntldbilion.  This 
wan  held  lor  the  first  time  in  A'ew  Jeraej/  vs.  Wil»m,  7 
Cranch  164,  where  a  statute  of  New  Jersey,  which  provided 
for  the  conveyance  to  the  Delaware  bidians  of  certain  lands 
which  shonid  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  anv  tax.  any  law 
t4>  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  was  declared  to  beacon- 
tract,  and  therefore  not  re|K>alable  by  tlie  LegUlatnre  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  few  state 
oonrtjt  have  helti  that  the  power  of  taxation  can  not  be  Mir- 
rendured  by  the  Ix»gislatare,  and  that  a  statute  undertaking 
to  make  such  .surrender  b  nug«tory  and  does  not  give  rise  to 
the  obligation  of  a  oont  met.  .Such  decisions  tiave  lieen  over- 
ruled by  (he  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  "gov- 
ernment was  not  orgiiiiiztfd  for  the  purpoM>$  of  taxation,  but 
taxation  may  be  nwcysary  for  the  piirposi';;  of  government. 
A.1  such,  taxation  beooroes  an  incitknt  to  the  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  goveninK  til,  but  nothing  more. 
While  a  government  can  not  •iurrcinler  all  power  of  taxation, 
it  mar  in  the  exeix'i'*^  of  a  reit-i'itmble  discretion  surrender 
part  (Stont  vs.  Jlimitnippi.  101  U.  S.  at  p.  H20.)  In  order 
that  a  statute  be  ct  iisiru.  a  a-s  cxempliiig  a  party  from  taxa- 
tion, its  terms  must  be  clear  and  uiivuuivocal;  and  in  order 
that  it  amount  to  a  contract,  a  consiaeratiOD  muit  be  fiU^ 
nished  by  the  recipient  of  the  immunity. 


Statutes  creating  public  offices  and  providing  for  the  com- 

gensation  of  their  incumbents  are  not  contracts  between  the 
late  and  the  ofilcials.  They  provide  merely  for  the  proper 
performance  of  public  functions.  Hence  State  officers,  in 
the  alKwnce  of  any  provision  in  the  State  constitution,  and 
Federal  officers,  ii'i  the  absence  of  a  pn>vision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  hold  their  pla<-e!i  »ubj«t  t  to  legislative  change 
of  tenure  and  salarv  at  any  moment.  (Butler  vs.  Penn- 
tylvania,  10  Howarti  402.)  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  a 
person  who  is  engaged  by  the  State  under  a  statute  to  render 
certain  services,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  an  emplovee.  UcM 
vs.  Wigeotutin,  lOB  U.  S.  5. 

Corporn/ioiie.— The  statutory  charter  of  a  public  corpora- 
tion is  not  a  oontraot  between  itaeU  and  the  State,  so  tar  at 
least  as  public  duties  and  powers  are  concerned.  It  ia 
created  for  the  purpose  of  performing  ^vommental  func- 
tions, and  must  be  subject  luways  to  legislative  control  and 
modification,  (fosf  Hartford  vs.  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10 
Howard  888;  Dillon  On  Municipal  Corporation*,  8d  ed., 
}>S  60-79.)  If  it  is  organize<1  not  to  pxcn  tse  the  functions 
of  government,  but  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  the  corpo- 
rators, though  the  public  may  be  benefited  indirectly,  its 
charter  may  wnd  generally  does  oriirinate  a  contract  obliga- 
tion between  ititelf  and  tlie  State  which  can  not  l>e  impaired 
by  subaequent  legislation.  The  le«iling  case  on  this  r>i>ini  ia 
DartfuoiUh  CoUegt  vs.  Woodteord.  4  Wheaton  &10.  decided 
in  1810.  reversing  the  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  New 
HaBpaoin,  1  N.  B.  Ill,  rendered  in  1817.  Two  priiicipel 
quoatioas  wemlnvolved :  (1)  Whether  an  edneational  college 
is  a pnblio or  amjvataeorpontion;  Ct)  whethtr the ohartas 
of  Dartmouth  Oollsgu  onrfainad  a  eontnict  between  the  State 
and  the  corporation,  Tha  court  held  that  aa  edueatwod 
corporatioa  ii  private  Slid  not  public,  unless  it  ia  founded 
and  maintsined  by  the  Stoto  sea  pectof  fta  flovenmenlal 
maehiMiy.  Tim  SMond  quetion  was  decided  in  Ikverel 
tlie  colkfi  also.  Chief  Justice  MatFball's  reasoning  b 
i  rioily  as  fdUows:  The  «Meds  lorvhldi  &  corporation  to 
created  are  universally  suoh  as  the  oovenunent  wisbea  to 
pronoie.  Tlnyai«  dfemed  benedenl  tothsoottntrr;  and 
this  beoedt  ooMtitutes  the  ooosideratioo  and,  in  moet  casea, 
the  sole  ooBilderatloD  of  the  gimt  The  eliavtcr  of  DatC- 
nioiith  wassoofhlendgnintedfortbepiirpossefpefpetuafe- 
ing  the  appUoatfaa  <rf  uie  bounty  ef  Itardobiois  to  tbesped- 
fled  olijeote  oC  tbst  bounty.  This  to  platidy  n  eootiact,to 
whkh  the  donors,  the  tmetees,  end  the  erawn  (to  wlioss 
rights  and  oblSgstioos  Kew  Hampsbiie  anooesded)  wwe  iJm 
ongfnal  parties.  It  to  »  oontraot  mute  on  •  vaMoUe  oen* 
sideration.  It  is  a  contract  on  the  Isitb  oC  wbidt  real  and 
prsonal  property  has  been  eonveiyed  to  the  coiparatioii.  It 
is  then  a  contact  withbl  the  letter  of  the  CoDsfitatian. 

Tb»  MBoneof  the  moat  monentoua  deetaiona  ever  ven* 
dered  by  the  auineaie  Oimrt.  While  it  haa  been  aevvieir 
oritJoised,  It  has  been  followed  by  the  Federal  tiibunala,  eod 
with  few  eseeptioBS  by  the  Stete  oouta.  Ite  doctsiM^  to 
use  Jttstioe  Bleek's  vfgonos  etpfuasioB,  "to  sustained  ani 
by  a  current  Imt  by  a  torrent  of  autfaoclties.''  (See  Shitisfylt 
Dartmoutk  College  Cauue,  8u  Louis^  1818.)  Sir  Bcnry 
Maine  baa  declared  that  it  is  tJtto  provisioo  of  the  Oomtltn^ 
tion,  as  oonstnied  in  the  Dartmouth  College  eas^  *  wbi(A 
has  in  mllty  secured  fUiU  play  to  the  economical  forces  by 
which  the  achievement  of  ouitivating  the  soil  of  the  North 
American  oontinent  has  been  |H'rformed;  it  to  the  bulwaiit 
of  American  individualism  against  demooratio  inmattenes 
and  sooialietie  fantav."  { /teutor  Oovemmmt,  p^  S47-M8.) 
'I'be  decision  led  to  a  radioarchange  in  State  IcoielatioD  » 
lating  to  corporate  charters.  Theri>nfter  the  Stateik  as  a 
nile,  either  by  general  laws  or  by  special  provisions  in  the 
charters,  reserved  the  right  to  amend  or  to  repeal  then, 
S«-e  (Irrentmod  v.«.  Freight  Ce„  lOB  U.  S,  1& 

Kven  where  a  charter  amounte  to  a  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  onporation,  the  oonrto  are  unanimooa  in 
holding  that  no  ooUatoral  agreements  restricting  State 
tion  will  be  implied.  If  any  such  are  claimed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, they  must  be  shown  to  have  been  stated  exprcwlv  in  the 
charter. '  {The  Charlts  Riitr  Bridge  vs.  TTtt  Warrtn  "Bridge, 
11  Peters  4!i0;  The  Binghamton  Bridge  CnM.  8  Wallace 
51.)  Although  a  State  binds  itself  by  an  expre!«s  collateral 
agreement,  it  does  not  iViin  hy  Ii.x--  its  right  to  exercise  the 
jMjwer  of  eminent  durnHni.  Xur  does  the  constitutional 
provision,  under  di.M:uH»ion.  inl«ifere  with  tn<  f:ur  t  \.  ri  i.<ie 
of  the  police  power  bv  a  Stete,  Hencr  Siatc  Ji.  >  ti-<  -  to 
earryon  purlieiilar  trades  or  corporate  charters  for  lotteries 
may  be  nuNlified  or  annulled  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lesis- 
laturs,  the  license  or  franchise  to  inconsisteat  with  the  publie 
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Bafetr,  health,  or  morals.  "Tho  governmental  iluty  of  self- 
prolwtion  can  not  be  coiitractoil  away,  nor  can  the  exercise 
of  rifjhts  granted,  nor  the  use  of  property  be  withilrawn 
from  the  impheil  liability  to  povemniontftl  re^fiilalion,  in 
particulars  essential  to  the  pn'swrvation  of  the  community 
from  injury."    Sew  York  Ky.  vs.  UrisM,  151  U.  S.  .V>6. 

S(nte  Ituolivnl  Laws. — In  the  abst-nce  of  a  Ketleral  bank- 
ruptcy law  the  Stales  may  provide  Ijy  statute  for  the  dis- 
char^  of  insolvents  from  debts  contnu-tetl  after  sui'h  K-gis- 
latiun,  without  im|i«irin^  the  oblijpai'Mi  of  cotitnurts.  The 
obligfttion  of  a  contnu  t  is  th«  duty  of  iK-rftjnnintf  it.  which 
is  reco)fnized  and  enforced  by  ttie  law  applicuble  thereto. 
In  a  State  where  an  ins<dvent  law  exists,  this  obligation  is 
conditional,  not  absolute ;  it  is  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debt 
if  not  discharged  therefrom  in  accordance  with  law.  Such 
a  statute,  however,  has  no  extraterritorial  force,  and  does 
not  relieve  tho  del)tor  from  liability  to  a  creditor  who  is  an 
inhabitant  of  another  State,  and  does  not  bei-omo  a  parly 
to  the  insolvency  proceedings.  Ogden  vs.  iiittutuiert,  12 
Wheaton  213. 

iS/rt/«  La>es  Affecting  th«  Remedy. — There  has  l»een  much 
judicial  confusion  upon  (his  to])ic.  liecause  of  tlie  fre<iuent 
failure  of  the  courts  to  ol»»erve  the  two  senses  in  which  tho 
terra  remedy  is  used.  It  is  applied  to  tho  mode  of  pro- 
cee<ling  by  wiiich  a  legal  right  is  enfon-etl,  anil  also  to  the 
law  which  gives  or  cleflties  the  right.  Any  State  legislation 
which  impairs  the  riglit  of  action  ujKin  a  contract  is  pn'hib- 
i(e<l,  while  that  which  atTects  only  tho  procedure  in  an  ac- 
tion is  not.  This  distinction,  though  often  lost  sight  of  by 
the  State  courts,  has  been  uniformly  observed  by  the  Su- 
preme ("ourt  of  tho  U.  S.  "  In  moifes  of  proceeding  an<l 
forms  to  enforce  the  contract,  the  Legislature  has  control, 
and  may  enlarge,  limit,  or  alter  them,  provided  it  does  not 
deny  a  renmly  or  so  emtmiTHss  it  with  conditions  or  restric- 
tions as  seriously  to  imimir  the  value  of  the  right."  (/Vnni- 
mana  Case,  108  U.  S.  714.)  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  held 
to  be  a  relic  of  ancient  Imrlmrism,  t.nd  a  punishment  ml  her 
than  a  remedy.  Therefore  a  Stutc  law  al>i>li!>hing  it  even 
as  to  existing  debta  dues  not  impair  the  oblipition  of  con- 
trattts.  Francis  .SI.  Ul  rdick. 

ObnoH:  the  name  given  hv  Manetho  to  Unas,  the  ninth 
and  last  king  of  the  fifth  h>gyptian  dvnastv.  His  reign, 
according  to  the  Koynl  Turin  papyrus,  lasted  thirty  years, 
while  Manetho  gives  him  thirty-three  years.  In  Manctho's 
account  a  new  ejMU'h  seems  to  have  Itegun  with  his  successor, 
since  the  years  from  Menes  to  I'nas  are  summed  up  as  a 
complete  j)cri<Hl.  Little  is  known  conceniing  Obnos-Unas 
except  that  he  built  a  pyramiil  at  i^aqfiarali,  which  was 
opened  in  18H1,  and  found  to  contain  |Mu»Migeways  lined  with 
alabaster, on  which  were  inscribed  writings.        t".  It.  O. 

Cboe  [Ital.,  from  Fr.  hautboia],  or  Hantboy  [frotn  Fr. 
hautftvii;  haul,  high  +  boi»,  wood.  Named  from  its  higli 
totiej:  a  musical  wind  instrument  of  an  elongated  conical 
form  and  with  a  high  piercing  tone,  ranging  from  C  below 
the  treble  clef  to  O,  the  fourth  line  above  the  staff.  Appar- 
ently it  was  at  first  used  solely  by  military  Imnds,  but  from 
the  time  of  Bach  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra.  Custom  has  led  the  A 
of  this  instrument  to  be  considered  the  standard  pitch. 

O'Brien,  CoBKELiL's:  See  the  Appendix. 

O'Brien,  Fitz  James  :  See  the  Appendix. 

O'Brien,  Lucius  Richard:  See  the  Appendix. 

O'Brien,  William,  M.  P. :  political  leader ;  b.  at  Mallow, 
Ireland,  Oct.  2, 18.V2;  was  educated  at  t'loyne  I)ii>cesaii  ("ul- 
lege  and  Queen's  College,  Cork  ;  entered  Parliament  in  1N<3. 
He  is  a  journalist,  and  was  editor  of  United  Ireland.  He  is 
lea<ler  of  the  National  Ix>agiie  ;  has  Ix-en  four  times  impris- 
oned under  the  Crimes  Act  of  1W7;  visited  the  U.  S.  twice; 
is  one  of  the  widest  known  leaders  of  the  Irish  party. 

O'Brien,  Wiixiam  .Smith:  politi<al  lemler;  b.  at  Drome- 
land,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  Oct.  17,  ]8(),"};  »4m  of  a  baronet 
of  ancient  lineHt;i>;  was  educateil  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambriilge  ;  entered  Parliament  for  the  bonnigh  of 
Ennis  ls-J«.  Though  he  at  firet  9Up|M>rted  the  Tories,  he 
was  afterward  retumc<l  as  an  advanced  Liberal  for  tlie 
County  Limerick,  which  he  renresented  thirteen  years ;  be- 
came the  ally  of  O'Connell  ami  worked  earnestly  to  secure 
Catholic  emancipation,  but  in  the  agitation  for  the  re|ieal 
of  the  legislative  union  between  On  nt  Hritain  and  Inluiul 
he  favored  a  resort  to  forcible  men.siires  if  necessary,  and  as 
the  head  of  (ho  organiz4ttiiin  known  us  Voung  Irc-land  he 
ceased  to  be  in  accord  with  O'Connell.    He  went  to  Paris 


.Apr..  1848,  as  a  penresen (alive  of  (he  Irish  eonfetleration  to 
solicit  aid  from  tlie  French  republic;  aided  in  convoking 
an  Irish  national  convention  (Slay),  which  was  not  allowed 
to  mei't;  was  trip<l  for  s«Nlition  in  tlie  same  month,  but  nc- 
(juitteil:  attempted  a  rising  among  the  p(>asaiitry  at  Miilli- 
nahone,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  July,  but  was  compelled  to 
flee;  was  capturetl  at  Thurles  Aug.  5;  trietl  and  convicted 
by  a  s|H'cial  commission  at  Clonmel,  with  T.  F.  Meagher 
and  MacManus,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  (Oct.!));  sen- 
tenced to  be  hangeil ;  was  tninsported  for  life  to  Tasmania, 
July,  1849;  was  jiardoneil  1856;  traveh-^l  in  the  U.  S.  1859. 
D.  at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  June  17,  18B4. 

ObHeqaena,  Juurs:  a  Ijatin  writer,  probably  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  compiksl  a  record  of  pri<ligies  ( prodi- 
giorum  liber)  happening  Ix'twcen  the  years  249  and  12  B.  c, 
the  ultimate  source  l>eing  Livy.  No  manuscript  of  this 
work  exists.  The  edilio  princps  was  published  by  Aldus 
(Venice.  1008),  a  revised  text  by  O.  Jahu  (Leijizig,  1863), 

Obsequies :  See  Funeral. 

Obserran'tine  Friars  and  Nnns  fin  I^t.  name,  Fra'trea 
ttrictio'ris  ohnennn  tiw,  liter.,  brothers  of  stricter  ohserr- 
ancej:  a  monastic  order  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 
The  primitive  rule  of  St.  Fram  is,  like  that  of  many  other 
orders  of  monastics,  having  iH-en  mo<lified  by  various  prt|»e8 
on  account  of  the  eatreme  severity  of  its  discipline,  there 
arose  within  the  order  a  new  party  desirous  of  returning  to 
the  austere  rule  of  former  days.  Certain  followers  of  the 
severe  rule  in  i:ifl8,  under  Paol'etto  di  Foligno,  were  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  congregation,  calle<l  Brethren  of  the 
Stricter  Observance,  or  Observantines ;  these  are  now,  as 
they  have  long  been,  far  more  numerous  an<l  influential 
than  the  Conventuals,  or  followers  of  the  mitigateil  rule. 
The  Capuchins  and  other  congregations  follow  a  still  severer 
rule,  and  are  called  Brethren  of  the  Strictest  Oljservance. 

Obserratory :  an  establishment  for  the  systematic  ob- 
servation, rwonl,  and  study  of  natural  phenomena,  espe- 
cially those  which  [H-rtain  to  astronomy,  mel«'orology,  or 
niagiietLsni.  Kstablishmeiits  for  M-ientiflc  observation  date 
frctm  very  ancient  times.  Tho  celebrated  museum  of  the 
Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  inchnled  astronomy  ain<mg  its  ob- 
jects, and  obser%'ations  of  imitortanee  to  that  science  as  (hen 
understood  were  mailo  thert>.  The  Arabs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  also  continued  the  work  of  the  Greek  astronomers,  and 
many  of  their  obsen-ations  and  writings  have  ctmie  ilown  to 
us ;  but  probably  none  of  their  establi^'hments  formed  what 
we  should  now  call  an  astronomical  observatory. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  first  observatory 
celebrated  in  astronomical  history  is  that  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
founded  in  1576.    It  was  situated  on  the  island  of  Uveen, 


Kio.  I.— Tycho  s  olxkTvaliiry. 


in  the  Sound,  N.  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  very  appropriate- 
ly named  UranieiilHirg.  ihe  city  of  (he  heavens.  The  foun- 
dation-stone was  lai«l  with  gn>at  ciTemuiiy.  and  thu  estab- 
lishment was  fitte<l  with  iiistniments  de«igiinl  by  Tvcho 
himself,  larger  and  finer  than  any  previously  known,  I'hey 
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were  nn'^rlT  (l<>«i^i-il  to  tm-it-iin-  iircs  from  f»w»  fstsir  in  (in-  i 
other  ill  till-  li'.aviii-,  a  !)n-tln7<l  i>f  iiUvrvjit  i.  ui  wliiili  lm< 
FincP  ln-i'ri  ri'.t  i  Illy  su)'fr-''<li  il.    Alt  lioii^h  'I'vch^  ciiscrwi- 
1  ii.iis  MilT'T,  w  l.i-ii  iMtiiiTiri.-ti  w  ;t)i  Miir-,  in  vuln.  fr>ini  liuvitii,' 

lirfll   tlKnlc  1.1  fMl-r  t  In-  illV.-Ilt  ii 'M  of  tllS'  l»'»CM'<tJ«.-,  tho)' 

ail'  n  II' 'Wii.  li  f'lr  liavm:;  ulTiiril.-'i  Kefilcr  the  iiiiiterial  for 
estttbU>hi!ii:  luN  Ihws  (if  tin'  iii'iiic'iis  of  tlic  planets.  See 

KeI'LKK  HIl'l  <  )KHI  1. 

The  frill  iry  w  liirh  f(il|.i«i.<l  Tvcho  iirahL'  was  inado  cele- 
brateil  1  y  ttir  It-c  ivi  ry  "f  the  tefi?a«'o|>c  and  the  fouiulati  ti 
of  s^vtifttl  grwit  ■il'siTvjiNirit'*.  A  very  natural  Miff  wus 
(hiu  <'iirreiit,  w  tucli  i>  )'rr\ ul-'iit  c.-n  ti\  i-M'm'hi  ,  ilnu  ih^' 
inslruinenti*  i^i  mi  ii'-tr'in.iini<  iil  iilja'rvaliT)  -h  inM  \'f  us 
lligh  jK)~>il.ili'  ;i1jmvi.-  iIm-  ■■artll.  Thus  till'  ■ili.-rrv.-ilMry  cf 
HiTn-tiow  i>  t'liTil  n>  .-it;lii  •-i..rip;«  high,  and  ait  iniinri.x 
biiil'liiii,'  w';is  rn-cli  il  at  St.  I't-f.-r^biir^;  a>  ail  obf*ervnl i 'r\  nf 
tlir  Ai/fi'l'  iiiv  i,f  .s<:ienc«!!».  i'n»f! ii  fuly.  In ■v»-ever,  it  !in>  iHit'li 
fMLitiii  tti;ii  (he  lof«  is  as  (fi^'al  ns  ih>'  unin  ui  iiii 'iiiitiiig 
!i-tri-iii.ii'.ii  ill  in  Htm  I  lien  J*  nt  a  jrirni  •  l<-\;iti..ii  alMVi-  tlie 
>,'rMiiiiii.  Althi(Ui;h  a  •  Irnrcr  lion/'  ii  is  ulil ,iiii'.-d.  tins  m\. 
vtt!JlnL;>'  is  sli::hi,  »r)tl  iiiuT''  ilian  c iuiit«.-r-balaiiL-ed  l>y  the 
expmiiri'  !i>  heavy  winds  fnini  ^Im  h  astrailUNlliiOAl  iiutru- 
mentji  shouM  t«>  thornii^hlv  t)r»>l«N'ied. 

The  'le  a  ii'  11)61-70  i*  eelel)r»te<l  in  tin-  liist'irvof  seienoc, 
not  only  by  the  orctuiization  of  the  K"\  iil  Si<-iely  of  l>>n- 
tlon  aull  of  t)»o  Aeaileriiy  <if  S.  iimrs  ,,f  Paris,  but  by  the 
erec-tion  of  the  Qreenwich  mid  I'atm  ob>t.i vatories,  lH>th  of 
whioh  are  still  in  existence.  Alx>ut  that  time  also  wh«  in- 
troilijeed  the  trreatesl  improvement  ever  made  in  the  art  of 
ili.t>'rnii;iiriL,'  lli>-  ap|i.-irr-:it  ] ■! i^ii n mis  nf  tin-  liinvfiily  Isxiu's 
by  »)l»cr\ iiU' >u,  'J'li'-  iiiva>iir<'!ii.-nl  uf  iheHiijKie  I  n'l i'<  u 
heavenly  bo<lie*,a.s  j.r.n  r u-.'.l  liv  Tveho  Urahe.  wa-  inaili'  lif-  1 
flcull  by  the  iliumal  ni'iii.in  of  the  stars.  In  c>»iiM.«ju(  iu  i! 
of  (hi--  iiK'ih'ii  K,,  stjir  w..iilii  n  main  at  aj)(iareiil  rest  rvla- 
tive  to  liie  iiisi I umi  lit,  ami  ii  was  tliereforw  i[n|Hi.-«<ible  to 
point  two  sij,'hts  of  111-'  lali'  r.  i.r  I  wo  telejM'opes,  siinullane- 
cmslv  at  two  Birtrs,  If  js.iuir.l  (■orn><'tly  on  oho  the  other 
would  niii\i  away,  or  nitiiir  llii-  iii>r  ruiu-'nt  would  U>  ear- 
ric<l  awuy  by  (he  rotatioii  ni  ihi:  l  arih.  To  Koenier  of  Co- 
{M-nhaffon,  celebrated  in  eonneclioii  wiih  tin'  i)e(erminatji >ii 
of  the  inotioi)  of  I.iuht  (q.  v.),  occutii  d  tin-  idvn  of  utiliziu^ 
thi»  very  troublesome  motion  to  (letenuine  the  rij;ht  a.>seen- 
sions  of  the  heavenly  bwliea.  Let  the  telesooj)e  move  only 
in  the  meridian,  and  let  the  stars  in  suceession  poss  through 
its  fielil.  Note  the  (ime  of  pAs>age  by  a  pmKl  clock  regu- 
late<i  to  sidereal  time,  and  we  have  at  once  the  means  of  de- 
terminint;  their  relative  riKht  aiseeusiouji.  Thus  arose  the 
transit  itistnimeni,  whieh  is  m  moat  luef ul  AppUanee  of  an 
astrononiiiitl  observatory. 

Kver  since  the  time  of  Tycho  men  have  taken  delight  in 
fouiidiiif'  inuniftwut  establi'shmeiitsof  the  kind  in  (question  ; 
but  all  that  the  astr^momer  really  want.s  U-sides  his  offioe- 
r(K)ins,  library,  i'.ti:,  is  s<imethiiic  to  shelter  his  tnstrumi'iits 
from  the  wind  and  weather.  Tlie  mon-  flimsy  this  shelter 
is,  (he  better,  for  a  reason  not  at  first  sight  ap')>areiit.  Ono 
of  the  first  rw^uisites  to  grKxl  astronomical  oWrvatiotis  is 
that  the  iustruiueut  and  ttie  air  ari>und  it  shall  Im  as  nearly 
w  possible  ot  the  same  tempemtare  as  the  air  outsi<lo,  iu> 
matter  how  cold  the  weather  m»y  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  cumntfl  of  warm  and  cold  air  around  the  instrument 
will  cause  irregular  fetrMtioo,  vhich  will  be  multiplied  as 
many  times  as  the  instrument  magnifies,  and  thua  destroy 
all  at.'curate  vision.  The  haarier and  more  massive  the  wall's 
•round  his  instrument,  and  the  more  doMljit  is  protected 
from  the  outer  air,  the  moire  difflcult  it  is  to  fulfill  thi»  con- 
dition. Sbeet-irxin  is  therefore  a  favorite  material  for  an 
observing-rooni,  aud  all  defects  of  construction  which  have 
no  worse  result  than  admitting  cold  air  are  remlily  forgiven. 

From  the  astronomer's  |>oiiit  of  view,  the  most  important 
featmaf  aa  ohaervatory  is  found  in  the  instruments  with 
vUdi  it  ia  flttsd  op.  Of  these  the  first  in  imiKirtance  are 
th«  transit  inatnunent  and  the  E<{i}AToauL  Tr.i.i:scopt.  17. ;-.). 
The  former  has  two  distinct  U!<vs.  One  is  to  dcti^rmiue  (he 
time  or  ngnlste  the  astronomicul  clock  and  fix  its  rate, 
whieh^  is  neoetauj  hecaose  nearly  every  astronomical  ob- 
•itrvation  »(|Uire0  a  somewhat  accurate  statement  of  the 
moment  at  woleb  it  was  made.  The  other  is  to  determine 
the  right  asMUBioiiB  of  the  hoaTenlf  faodica,  The  eqiwtoriai 
telescope  j*  the  instrument  which  moat  Interests  tlie  public. 
It  can  be  teadit;  pointed  at  an^  visible  object  and  so  moved 
bv  olookworic  that  the  object  ia  kept  within  the  field  of  view. 
If  positions  of  the  beaveaiy  bodies  are  to  be  drtermined.  a 
meridian  eirele  is  also  a  necessity.  As  this  Is  formed  raort^-ly 
by  adding  circles  and  other  appUances  to  a  tnnsit  instru- 


iiinit.  the  lattiT  is  no'  cs^'iitial  «hi  ii  the  •  il.M-rvMl ■ 'rv  fms- 
srsx's  a  iin-rnl;aii  ririlc.  Still  it  is  n 'im-nii-iil  I"  lia»i'  n 
si'iiaiati  ttnii&it  iitslrunient,  U-cause  it  can  be  ustsl  for  de- 
li iiniiiiiig  the  time  independently  of  obeervatiOlU  aUMls 
with  a  more  complex  instniinent. 

*  ith.-f  itisi  runn  iiis  ari.  (.f  h  -s  universal  jiti|'lii'arinti.  The 
I'riiii'-  \  <'rlii  ai  iran^U,  Ij.'iii;,'  iMciinted  so  a*  tuovi-  tlirrnijrh 
thi'/i'iulli  ill  an  ■•a--l  aii>l  wrst  i  im1.-  at  :ii;ht  angl«~<  t<j  t  be 
iinTiiliaii,  is  ijiiite  liiiiilcl  111  u|i|ilic-a'i' 111,  vcl  nhsj-fvatii '[i>  .  .f 
I \l  rt  iiif  prtM'Isioii  liinc  lie.  !i  iniiili'  xvith  it  at  I'lilk.n  a  iiiul 
■  ■ls,-%\|ji  r««.  Thi*  ol'srrvalory  is  also  siirplii'ii  »;tli  a  ><'rll- 
I'rtl  I'ln  ii',  an  iii-t  ruiin'nl  '  if  si  iiii-  svlial  [M-iu!iar  oi  .ii^t  i  Ui  t  ii  <ii 
for  ni.'asuriiii,' all  It  uil(  s  on  or  in-«r  tll«'  UuTidinll.  Tb<-  iilt- 
n/iniui  li  1^  alsi '  fouiid  at  t »  r>  or  tbnt'  Kuro|>ean  obscrvatorii— . 
it  has  ini  r  till-  riictidiaii  ein-le  the  ai)|kar<.-nt  mlviintncip  ttmt 
It  liiii  liij  piiiuli'il  «l  any  part  of  the  UiaMtis.  su  tlijit  th.  j  ••>- 
biliiiii  nf  a  luavriily  b<idy  at  any  moineuttran  tnj  dfi.riinni-.J  ; 
but  the  vi  iy  fa'  uliy  nf  swinging  around  on  a  vertioal  MTt:s, 
Vhich  SUCH  an  iii>trunient  must  always  do,  interfcn  -  ^t  itli 
(he  precision  of  the  observation,  and  i>  tla  r>  f 'rr  a  s(  ri-ais 
rlrawbiu^k.  If  an  oltserver  desiires  to  find  new  (')nii  i>  a 
CoMCT-Ki.xDEB  o/.  I  .I  i^  a  \ i  ly  III'  i  ssjiry  appliance. 

The  disitivcrv  tmd  jtiiimliii  ti.m  nf  the  s{M'<'trci«iT.i,<-  jitui 
conS(Hiuen(  invesdgations  on  tin'  cnii-litu-i  n,  ti  iiq  i  rat  ire, 
and  oilier  |MS'iiliari(ies  of  the  hi  a\rii;y  l..«lici..  wliu  h  vnrre 
iH'for^r  iin|>ossible,  have  adfle«l  giratly  tn  the  outfit  of  mi«st 
great  oUM-rvatories.  The  npplicalion  of  photografAy  to  as- 
tronomy has  rc'idted  in  the  same  way.  Th(-<  la  w  m.  il:  >.l»i 
of  riTteari'h  ha\t  not,  however.  Ie<l  to  sut  h  rhai  u'i'-  in  llio 
oon-t riK  1 1 '11  of  gr»"8t  instruments  as  miu'lii  U'  -ii|'[i'-^ -1. 
All  i  i|iiatt.nHi  lcles<-oiM>  is  e$selilial  to  the  ik-strusiuiiiictti  use 
of  ih<  s])»'ctn«C()jH',  which  is  simply  fastened  to  its  eye-end 
ill  urilt  i"  that  the  si>ectruin  of  any  obj«;t  in  the  focus  mav 
be  examined.  If  a  photograph  is  to  1 1>  iak.  ii.au  ecjuatorf- 
ally  mouiitt><l  tulej>co]>e  or  soiuething  ujuivalt  ta  to  it  is  also 
a  necessity ;  but  the  ordinary  visual  (eleM-ojie  is  not  well 
adapted  to  take  a  photograph  because  the  obj<>ct-gIa»s  ia 
not  achromatized  for  the  photographic  rayss  The  teies«-<)pe 
must  therefore  either  have  a  sjiecial  object-glass  mado  lor 
11,  ill  whii  h  the  flint  glass  shall  be  prop«irtionBteIy  less  |m>w- 
crful  thuii  ill  the  optical  telescope,  or  a  so-called  ■'corr»,»cl«r  " 
must  lie  put  over  the  object-glass  of  the  visiUil  teJ«S00p«  SO 
as  to  correct  it  for  the  photographic  rays. 

Every  enlightened  nation  has  nm-  or  more  observatories 
of  a  national  character,  while  sevijal  universities,  both  in 
America  ami  Kuro|>c.  itossess  (hem  as  jtart  of  their  ctluca- 
tional  establishments.  .An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  ob- 
s«Tvatories  now  existing  would  mount  up  into  the  hundreds. 
We  shall  only  mention  those  of  each  country  which  may  be 
considere<l  as  scientifically  mtwt  important,  or  which' are 
celebrated  ft)r  some  work  done  or  tlist-overy  made  in  c-oniiec- 
tioii  with  them. 

Jtunria. — The  great  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  founded  by 
the  KmjH'ror  XicTiolas  about  the  ye^rs  1888— 10  as  a  monu- 
ment of  bis  n-ign,  ao<|uireil  .such  celebrity  that  it  was  once 
designated  as  the  ustrononiical  capital  of  the  world.  It 
owes  its  high  reputation  to  its  first  iiirector,  W.  Struve.  one 
of  the  most  n'nowned  practical  astronomers  of  his  time, 
who  not  onlv  devised  su|X!rior  instniinents,  but  used  them 
with  a  precision  never  l>eforc  reached.  Its  princiiMtl  work 
has  U-en  the  determination  of  astronomical  constants,  esjie- 
cially  those  of  nutation  and  aberratiim,  and  the  ijrvf-aration 
of  more  accurate  catalogues  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  than 
were  before  made.  Its  work  in  these  lines  has  set  tlM 
standard  for  the  world  during  ne«rly  half  a  century. 

iPeniMifiyd— The  University  <Jbsi>rvatory  of  KOnigsberg. 
founded  earlv  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  renr)wm'd  for 
the  work  of  iWssel,  the  greatest  practical  astronomer  of  his 
time.  There  is  also  a  national  observatory  at  Berlin,  but 
the  city  has  so  grown  around  it  that  its  work  is  seriously 
interfered  with.  At  present  the  most  noted  national  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Germany  is  the  astrxHphysical  ol»- 
servatory  at  l'cits4Um.  foundi^l  ."ihortly  after  the  Franc»>- 
(rerroan  war  as  a  noble  wav  4if  expending  a  }>ortion  of  the 
indemnity  received  from  f'runce.  As  its  title  implies.  It 
is  espvciiilly  filled  up  for  s|»ec(roscopic  and  photi>-metric 
studies.  Itsi  resparohes  in  these  departmentj;  have  given  it 
a  |K>siiion  worihy  of  Oennan  science.  The  researches  of 
Voigtl  upon  tlic  »|«-<  trum  and  motions  of  the  variable  star 
Al^  aa«  an  example  of  its  activiij.  The  work  of  inakiiig 
the  most  aecMurats  possible  determination  of  the  magnitode 
of  several  thonsaMoC  the  jMiooipid  steis  In  the  northern 
liL-misphera  is  bcioff  canted  forwanl  to  oom^etion  as  rapidly 
as  poflsible.  Tbe  leadiuf  ttuivanitiss  of  uwrnaay  an  also 
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supplied  with  obscryatorics,  amonf;  which  that  of  Bonn  is 
wurth^  of  special  mention  as  havin;;  affonleil  Ai^L'lanilcr 
and  his  suc-cH'^sors  the  means  of  cataloguing  and  studying 
the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Mure  recent  yet  is 
the  Strassburg  oljservatory,  founded  about  1H73,  and  fitted 
up  with  the  nxtst  nuxleni  instruments. 

France. — MensuaMl  by  the  numl)er  of  its  astronomers  and 
the  amount  of  work  done,  the  observatory  of  Piiris  is  eaisily 
the  first  of  Europe.  Its  Jtctivities  cover  every  branch  of 
astn>nomy,  theoretical  and  praclical.  It.s  ilirectors  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of  France,  liegiiining 
with  the  C'asslnis  and  including  more  recently  mvh  men  as 
Arago  anil  1^  Verrier.  In  |M»pular  interest  it  is,  however, 
outj<trip{H><l  by  the  oliservalory  of  Nice,  already  mentioned. 
This  fine  eittabiishinent  is  situateil  on  the  sumnut  of  Mont 
Gros,  a  hill  some  1,2(K)  feet  in  height,  3  or  8  miles  N.  K  of 


Flo.  8.— I*arto  ot»er»ator) . 

Xioe.  It  commands  a  splendiil  view  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  among  the  subjects  for  which  it  is  ncitcd  is  the  discov- 
ery of  small  plarietjt  by  photugrnphy  atitl  the  study  of  the 
physical  aspects  of  Venus  and  .Mars.  There  are  also  obs»'rva- 
tories  at  Bunieaux,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere,  at  which  eminent 
French  astronomers  are  seeking  to  add  to  the  scientific  lau- 
rels of  their  country. 

Engl»nd. — The  Itoyal  Ol>!«ervatorv  at  Oreenwioh  over- 
shadows all  other  British  observatories  in  inijiortance.  in 
the  original  warrant  of  Charles  II.,  ap|iointing  P''lamsfcc<l 
astronomer-royal,  it  was  prescribe<l  that  he  should  "apply 
himself  with  ilie  most  exact  uar»  and  diligence  to  the  rec- 
tifying the  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens  and  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  onler  to  find  r)ut  the  much  de- 
sired longitude  at  s«'a  for  the  ixTfectirig  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion." The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Greenwich  Obt^-rvatory  is  the  cunscientious  persistence  with 
which  the  policy  thus  comprehensively  outlined  has  lieen 
pursuetl  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  a  succession  of  men 
whose  names  stand  high  among  thosti  of  the  a-otronomers  of 
their  times.  Without  deviating  in  any  way  fmm  this  policy 
the  s<'o|ie  of  the  oliservalory  has  l>een  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude photogmiihio  and  spectroscopic  obsenrations.  The 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  Oxfonl,  and  Dublin 
have  also  noteworthy  establishments  of  the  sort.  Among 
Irish  observatories  the  gn>«t<?si  interest,  perhaps,  centers 
arr>und  that  of  Lonl  Ros-se.  at  Birr  Castle,  l'arst)nstown, 
celebrated  for  the  largest  tclescnpe  ever  built. 

The  United  Statrtt. — An  enumeration  of  the  olwervatories 
of  this  country  is  not  pocssible.  Miuiy  have  been  founded 
by  private  munificence,  become  known  for  a  short  time  by 
the  Work  of  some  astmnomer,  and  finally  disapiwanrd  froni 
the  sight  of  the  scientific  world.  TlieoKl  naval  ol)s<>rvat<)rv 
at  Wa.shington  wascelebrated  in  itscarly  years  for  the  work 
of  Sears  t'(H»k  Walker  in  investigating  the  motions  of  Nc|»- 
tune,  and  for  the  [»art  which  it  took  in  applying  telegraphy 
to  the  determination  of  longitudes,  and  for  the  invention 
of  the  electro-chnrtiograph.  In  l.'*?^  it  was  su|>plied  with  a 
new  e<iuaforial  telesco|>e  of  26  inches  aperture,  which  at  the 
time  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  exiitence.  Four  years 
later  it  acquire^l  new  cehbrity  by  I'rof.  1 1  alls  discovery  of 
the  satellites  of  Mors.  More  re<  iiilly  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent establishment  ha-s  U'«mi  erected  on  an  elevalinn  N.  of 
Oe<irgetown,  which  in  its  buildinp*  and  outfit  fairly  rivals 
any  in  the  world.  The  tiiiu  itinati  Oliservalnry  is  one  of  t  lie 
oldest  in  the  country,  tmving  been  founded  by  I'ruf.  U.  M. 


Mitchell.  Its  work  has  from  time  to  time  lieen  interrupted, 
but  its  activity  (n-rsists  until  the  itreseut  day.  The  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany,  though  always  suffering  from  want 
of  the  jMKfuniary  su|iport  nei-essary  to  such  an  establishment, 
has  in  recent  times  acquired  great  importance  by  the  work 
of  Prof.  Boss,  its  director  anu  astronomer,  in  cataloguing  a 
rone  of  stars.  A  new  structure  has  n?ceritlv  liecn  erected 
for  it.  Princeton  College,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
several  other  institutions,  are  also  supplied  with  fine  estab- 
lishments of  the  sort,  of  which  the  work  reilounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  L'.  .S.  At  Princeton,  Prof.  Young  has  devoted 
himsi>lf  very  largely  to  spectroscopic  work  and  the  study  of 
the  sun.  Although  his  telescope  is  not  of  the  largest  size, 
it  was  the  first  one  after  the  Lick  telc8eoi>e  with  which  the 
fifth  satellite  of  .lujiiler  was  actually  seen.  The  obwrvatory 
of  (Georgetown  University,  D.  C,  though  among  the  more 
modest  of  itistitutioiis  o/  the  kind,  is  acquiring  celebrity 
through  the  ai)]>li('ation  of  photography  to  the  registration 
of  transits  ana  zenith  distances.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  work  is  that  a  star  tL«  it  pa.sses  across  the  field  of  the 
telescope  is  maxle  to  pliotograpli  its  image  on  a  plate  in  the 
focus  of  the  instrument,  not  contiiiuousTy,  but  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  seconds,  thus  forming  a  row  of  dots  on  the 
])late.  The  same  method  is  b4>ing  aiiplied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  latitudes  with  the  zenith  tcles«'oi>e.  The  success  of 
this  work  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  director,  Father 
Ilagen,  S.  J.,  and  his  able  assistants. 

The  Harvard  Observatory  dates  from  1843,  the  great 
comet  of  that  year  l>cing  the  immediate  incentive  to  its 
foundation.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  its  pres- 
ent director  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  ex- 
istence. It  was  early  wlebratjtl  for  the  work  of  the  Bonds, 
ancl  the  dis<-overy  of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  ;  more  re- 
cently its  principal  work  has  been  the  photometry  of  tho 
heavens,  the  phot<igraj)liing  of  the  constellations, 'and  tho 
study  of  the  sjieetni  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  Lick  Observa- 
tory in  California  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  rise. 
(See  Lick.)  It  was  not  completed  until  1888,  but  has  since 
ris»!n  into  great  pnnuinenec  by  the  activity  of  its  astrono- 
mei-8  under  tho  diR-ction  of  I'rof.  liolden.  The  observa- 
tions of  Buniham  on  double  stars,  and  of  Ihiniard  on  the 
planets  and  satellites,  are  among  its  noteworthy  contribu- 
titins  to  science.  The  discovery  of  tho  fifth  satellite  of 
Jupiter,  made  by  Barnard  in  is  of  cs|H!cial  interest. 

The  observatories  of  Ann  Arlwrand  Hamilton  College  are 
nuted  for  the  discovery  of  minor  planets  made  by  their 
former  directors,  Watson  and  Peters.  In  recent  times  the 
Madison  Oliservatory  has  done  excellent  work  with  its  me- 
ridian circle  and  eouatorial  telescojie. 

JIa</iifltc  and  Mrlrtirolttffieal  (fimenvtorif«. — The  princi- 
pal object  of  a  magnetic  olwervalory  is  to  recortl  the  cuanges 
continually  going  tm  iti  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  outfit 
ne<-essary  fur  this  i>ur|H>se  is  quite  mo<lest,  and  in  conse- 
quence su<-h  estal»lishinents  do  not  fill  st>  great  a  jdace  in  the 
public  eye  as  astronomical  observatories.  The  most  noted 
in  Aiiienca  is  that  of  Toronto,  Canada,  where  continuous 
observations  have  been  kept  up  for  a  considerable  ix-riod. 
The  (ireenwich  Observatory  has  also  a  magnetic  uepart- 
ment,  where  similar  records  are  made  and  kept. 

A  meteorological  olw^-rvalory.  as  its  name  implies,  is  de- 
voted csi»ecially  to  records  ]K-rtaining  to  the  weather,  the 
readings  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  etc.  In  a  well- 
fitted  modem  meteomlogicnl  obs<Tvat<try  the  conditions  of 
the  wind  and  weather  an-  automatically  n^'onled  on  sheets, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  p<'rmaneiit  reconi,  available  for  study 
and  comparison  at  any  future  time.  S.  Newcomb. 

Obsid'ian  [from  Lat.  ObmitinnuH  (comH-tetl  reading  Oh- 
tin  nu»)  lapxis,  suppose<l  to  be  oljsidiNti,  liter.,  the  stone  of 
Obti'ilius  (corrected  reading  Oh itiun),  name  of  the  man  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  founil  it  in  Ethiopia ;  (ir.  b^ua>6t\ :  an  H<-id 
volcanic  ghu"vs  fi)rm<Hl  by  the  very  rapid  ctxjling  of  niolieii 
material  upon  or  very  near  the  earth's  surface.  In  chemical 
composition  obsidian  may  <-nrresi>ond  either  to  rhyolile, 
trachyte,  phonolile,  or  andi-site.  Its  practical  identity  with 
these  rocks  is  often  shown  by  a  mass  of  any  one  of  them 
passing  gra<lually  into  ol>si<lian  at  its  e<lge,  where  the  cool- 
ing has  lH>en  most  rapid,  and  the  crystallization  of  Individ, 
ual  minerals  in  this  way  prevente<l.  Among  the  jwid  vol. 
canic  glasses  obsidian  is  disting«islie<I  by  its  low  jx-rcentage 
of  water  (generally  less  than  1  [x-r  cent.)  and  its  vitreou? 
luster  from  pitchstime,  which  c<nitains  4  or  5  jier  cent,  of 
water  and  has  a  resinous  luster,  though  it  is  otherwise 
identical  with  oU>tdian.    Obsi<iiaii  is  usually  dark  in  color 
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and  compact  in  texture.  Frequently  it  is  Jet  blaok  from  in> 
eludttl  microsc<ii>ic-  c'ry.<'ta11t(«5  of  inaj;ri<*(itf,  and  often  also 
of  •  red  color.  The  pnrtiok*  IneluiltMl  in  the  glass  v«>ry 
comrooniy  sliow  by  their  iirran^meot  tliefloir  noTeiiutit 
which  tm>k  |>la4  (>  in  the  viMH>u'<  tnjLs«  liefore  final  salidiHi  a- 
tion.  If  tiie  (iljsiilirtii  has  m-(|iiin'(l  a  poroii.*  or  H(>ongy  tex- 
tnra  hf  caca|>in^  ^hm-s  at  the  timo  <>f  fcMtlin^;.  it  is  cuDi-il 
miiMMe.  If,  on  thf  other  hand. the  t-ooliiip;  wus  slow  cnuu);h 
to  aUov  of  thi>  M-]>arjitioti  of  some  erystuls,  the  roi'k  lx>- 
comes  an  oli^idiitn  purpkyiy  or  vHfiphyre.  The  gUissy 
eqiiivalentg  of  (he  iitoru  liasio  Tolcanic  nx'ks,  like  trap  or 
b(u«alt,  are  called  b<uaU  obmdim  or  fachi/ltte.  litinuso  of 
the  (^roater  tendoney  of  each  basic  masses  to  crystallize, 
thfir  i;las.«y  forms  arc  much  rarer  than  the  true  obsidians 
and  pitehstoiies. 

OlMidian  and  its  allied  occur  in  many  volcanic 

region.s.  Some  of  the  best-kn  i'>N  r.  1"  alitics  are  in  the  litpari 
Islands,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Siberia,  New  Zealand,  I'eru,  anil 
tho  western  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Obsiilian  C'lilT  in  tiu!  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  has  b«ronie  well  known  through  the 
re,*earches  of  I'rof.  Joseph  I*.  Iddirig!!. 

The  perfect  conchoidal  fra<-tuix'  of  obsidian,  and  tlie 
readiness  with  which  it  yieliN  very  fJiMrju-dgmi  fragnients. 
have  made  it  a  favorite  material  anions  primitive  (x'ople 
for  the  nmnufacturft  of  arrcw-iMtints,  axes,  and  knivi-s. 
This  was  e.-ijieciallv  the  case  wiin  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  who  named  their  principal  soun'e  of  supply  t'erro 
do  las  KavajA8.  the  hilt  of  knives.  OltsiJian  has  also,  both 
iu  ancient  and  nxxlern  times.  Ik-cu  cut  as  a  gem  stone. 

Pumice  or  spongy  obsidian  is  extensively  usol  in  the  arts 
for  dressing  leather  or  jiarchment,  for  polishing,  and  for 
toilet  porposee,  Tlie  supply  of  this  is  obtained  largely 
Itam  tna  Lipui  IsUuds.  0.  H.  Wuxuiu. 

Obstetrics,  Obstetrlev,  or  Toroliiir/  [obatffries  is  from 
Lat.  obste  trix,  midwife,  ueriv.  of  obsta  rr,  stand  before  ;  oh, 
before,  against  +  vtn're,  stand ;  torohtgy  is  from  (Jr.  tJkdi. 
birth  +  K6yot,  discinirse,  rea-wn] :  the  branch  of  medical  wi- 
ence  embnM'inK  the  knowledge  of  the  ]iroi-e*e<  iwconipany- 
ing  the  r<>pro(Tuctioii  of  the  human  spwies  the  assistance 
to  Iw  n>nilered  tho  mother  befons  <luring.  anil  after  lal)or, 
both  natural  and  irregular,  and  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
child  during  tho  first  weeks  of  its  life  ;  alw)  callnl  midtvifrry, 
particularly  in  Oreat  Britain.  Although  nature  liasa<laptod 
woman  to  Gring  forth  children  without  any  other  ii«*iHtanit! 
than  that  alTordi-"!  her  by  her  own  inhererif  [wtwers,  still, 
from  the  very  earliest  ages,  it  has  been  fnuu  l  jmr-'ealjie  and 
beneficial  to  a  womnn  in  labor  to  offer  her  stnidrv  tnore  or 
less  important  servii  ,-  in  her  hour  of  need,  by  which  pres- 
ent discomforts  might  in  a  measure  be  removed  or  possible 
future  accidents  averted.  The  earliest  reconls  which  we  find 
of  such  n?twist,ince  show  it  to  have  U'en  n'udered  exclusivel 
by  ^v.  luii  ii.  'i'!nis  the  .lews  em|>]oyed  women,  called  mrj 
Ifdtlh  ;  till'  (in.  ;.s  Rs^f  nwde  use  of  old  female  nurses,  who 
liv.'l  in  till'  li'iiiM'  mill  !<..,k  can^  of  the  chililren.  These 
nursws  Were  (ulli.!,  ru./if  !i,'rMii(lmother,  iiunx-V  and  sul*s<^ 
(juently,  when  tlinr  pni'  'i'  !■  v>h\  to  thot!iL;nii\  n  [iiMfe.s- 
sion.  •'•ifV  wi-vr  kll■■^|.ll  :is  i/iit'-ritriip.  A  spM'iftI  tutelary 
ilnuiily  ill:tliy:ji  r.r  Artiriiivi  1 1|.  rte<-ted  the  art.  Tlie«c 
wouioii  anpea:',  limvi  vi  r,  1m  liim-  b<t>n  unlucky  in  their 
practice,  for  at  n\i  "  .u  ly  |i-  i      u  lnw  was  passed  in  Athens 

anv  of  its 
(about  400 

u.  I  .)  iliereforv  litiii  ui'  Ti  irmteiitui,  m<f»'M/«'r<'«)  called  in 
Hs  fi'-- i^tants  in  <lilVii  iilt  i  a^<  -;  and  somewhat  later,  Ile- 
rophilus  is  mentii>ui  <t  tts  «  si-acher  of  ol>st«-tries  at  .\lhens. 
In  the  writings  attributed  to  Uipp«Krates  is  found  the  tirst 
civiilenco  of  scientific  r»>-cHrch  into  and  rational  ueiderstand- 
iii;:i'f  ;he  phetioni'  ini  "f  rfi.lilbjrth.  .Among  the  Konians, 
Women  {iihutifririHf  iiktwiw  !i-.sisle«l  in  conlinement.s ;  but 
the  Kniperor  Augustus  is  reported  to  haw  '  T  -d  the  phy- 
sician AntoniiLs  Musu  to  attend  the  Kmormi  Livia  ni  a 
dilHcult  labor,  and  this  prcecdi  iit  has  In-en  toUowwl  in  many 
countries.  At  the  time  of  I'liny  the  roval  law  (/ix  rKjiii) 
already  provided  for  the  pcrfonuance  of  Ca-Mirejiu  s<'i:'tiou 
after  tlie  rlenth  of  women  duriii;,'  pii'gnaiicy  and  lulnir.  Cel- 
sus  and  Hufus  EnhcsU''.  during  the  first  century  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian era,  and  (.ialcn,  .I'.tiiis,  nml  I'aitlus  .EL,'inetu  in  the  sec- 
ond, fifth,  and  .S4>v<-nth  centuries,  respLi'tively,  wrote  works  on 
olistctriis.  I>ur)np  the  Middle  Ages  medieal  M-ienec  remained 
at  a  standstill  in  Kunipo.  but  amonv;  the  Arabs  anrl  IVr- 
sians  con~idoriilj|e  pro^Tiss  wils  ni;i<le  in  olist.  tries,  which 
was  practiced  t>y  women  aloiie,  ]>hysii  i)iiis  being  ealled  in 
ouijf  aa  cousultantb.   Thti  WMtiug»  of  iUitut)ii  of  liajjdad 


tm^.  L  1 1..- 1..,    I'^K    til     itii    '(III*     ^        ii'-'t    It      i-Lii  *T  UiTi     |'(i^r*<:  >a 

prohiHisinfT  'ivune-ii  ff'Mn  [irmtiring  phy»i<'  in  i 
ijr;in<  li''-.    As  i-.'irlvus  t  |i,_'  tim,  i-f  lIippiH'nitcs 


(a- 1>.  800).  A  viceoua  of  Ispahan  (a.  D.  MO),  and  Abnlcasem 
(a.  n.  lltHJ)  beoMM  celebrated,  and  were  generally  accepted 
througlnait  Bofapaas  well  as  in  the  Kasl.  I'p  to  the  six- 
teenth century  very  indefinite  ideas  had  existed  as  to  tba 
shape  ami  capacity  of  the  bony  catial  (pelvis)  through  whieb 
the  ehilil  has  to  pii>is  in  order  to  U<  ls»rn;  in  154ii  Andrew 
Vesalius  gnvo  the  first  correct  descripti^^m  of  the  normal 
|H>lvis,  and  20O  years  later  (1T54»  Levret  in  France  and 
.'sinellie  in  P^ngland  (1751)  completed  the  desori|)tion  by 
staling  the  exm  t  dtincnsions  of  the  various  dtanieters  of  the 
|iolvic  cavity.  Tin  groat  surgeon  Ambroise  ParS  (l^SO) 
w(i#,  however,  the  first  actual  exponent  of  modern  scientific 
obsi'itu' — -"the  famous  rest«irer  and  imj)rovcr  of  mid- 
wifery," as  Smellic  aptly  calls  him.  He  first  rcminiaended 
turning  the  child  by  the  feet.  His  sucoesaors  QniUemeaa 
an<l  es]>ecially  Maufiw^au,  worthily  deTelof)ed  and  improvM 
on  the  teiu.'hings  of  Pare.  Thalt  most  valuable  of  obsiet* 
rical  instruments,  the  for»"eps.  was  tnventetl  by  an  Engliab- 
man.  Paul  Chaml)erlen,  about  1647 ;  it  has  since  been  f^reaily 
moditiiHl  and  improved.  In  Germany  the  first  scientiM 
Work  «m  nlwtetric-s  was  pnltlisheil  by  liucharius  Kosslin  in 
l.'il^i;  an<l  in  16tH)  .histine  Siegemun'd,  court  midwife  at  the 
elwtoral  <'<iurt  of  Hrandenburg,  Iwame  celebrated  througli 
her  book  on  midwifery.  Although  numerous  careful  otisei'' 
vations  ami  s-tndies  hml  Imh^u  nuule  by  Smellie  and  Onid 
(1743)  in  England,  who  describetl  the  manner  of  the  entrance 
of  the  child's  head  into  the  pelvis,  by  I^evret  (1747),  Solayrvs 
de  Uenhttc  (!7T!l,  RutnUl.^^que  ft TKl),  Ma<lame  I<ach«pell« 
(17W5)  in  Fruni  e.  iiii.l  U  ^'  r  iI7:'l)  and  Schmitt  (1804)  in 
Germany,  Naegeic  tho  elder  (1819)  was  the  first  la  give  a 
clear,  systematic,  and  tolerably  correct  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  labor;  that  Ls,  of  the  manner  of  tnu-sage  <>f 
the  various  parts  of  the  child  through  tho  pelvic  canal. 
From  him  dates,  in  a  great  degree,  the  present  advatn-vti 
state  of  obstetrical  science  ;  for  on  the  accurate  com  prehen- 
sion of  this  ine<-hanism  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  co^ 
nn-t  appreciation  of  the  means  to  b«  employed  in  abnonual 
cases.  Among  the  more  important  imj>rovements  in  the 
art  and  iirai-tiee  of  oltstetrics  during  the  nineteenth  century 
are  the  following:  The  um-  of  the  ear  (auscultation)  to  detect 
the  presence  of  a  living  child  in  the  wt)mb;  the  i>erfecti'->n 
of  the  knowUNlge  of  tho  nu-chanism  of  lalior;  the  induction 
of  iiriMunture  labor;  tlie  mon<  frequent  use  of  the  forceji* 
ana  the  less  freouent  employment  of  craniotomy  (jx-rfom- 
tion  of  tho  child's  head);  the  substitution  of  turning  and 
extraction  by  the  feet  for  forceps  and  craniotomy  in  man; 
cases  of  pelvic  deformity;  the  employment  of  aDa*sthetie« 
in  natural  labor.  C>bstetrical  science  and  practice  have 
long  been  taught  at  all  medical  umvei^ities.  IlcttpitaU  for 
the  accommodation  of  women  .liini.L:  tlie  lying-in  state — so- 
called  lying-in  hospitfils — linvr  l.e.  n  instiiut.Hl  in  many  cities 
of  Kurope,  antl  fn  a  less  define  in  tiie  I'.?'.  Tb«>y  n  re  al- 
most invaridtav  cciiinei:  ed  willi  piudii-al  s.lim.ls.  aiid  !itT>  rd 
excellent  op|K>rtunitie.s  for  (fie  siudyoflhe  olieilelricai  art. 
The  largest  lying-in  hospiiul  at  present  is  in  Vienna,  in 
which  aiiout  lO.OOt)  women  are  <"iitin«»d  nnnnally;  other's  are 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  Dublin, otr.  Nn  ii  tirs  deMited  -i.l.  )y  i..  the 
mlvanci'nient  of  the  depariinent  i  f  ob&tetiirs  i  xist  in  I.  >n- 
don,  B.  ilin.  h!dihlHii-;,'li,  l>ulilin.  New  York,  Pii^adel;  liia, 
Itoslon.  imd  ctiif  r  riiii'-.  Jnuriiius  eoTitaining  only  uriides- 
on  olisi'  Tri,  111  t.i).ii  M  lire  [luM^-li.-d  in  (i.'rmany,  France, 
Great  P>ntn:n,  Mini  tho  U.  S.  (In  the  Eiirojienn  continetu. 
and  t'l  n  ('.Tt;iiii  (li  uT'  i'  in  Oreiit  Uritiiin,  \V!iiMeti  in  Ijiti'ir 
nt<-  nl!eiii|i  ii  iiiily  liy  inidwives,  who  are  tam^lit  :ii  siK-iial 
^.  Iii.mI-  I.I  |ierfi.rni  tin-  minor  duties  of  an  .il-t.-tririiin,  such 
H-s  to  »i  |';ii;iie  the  i  liild  from  the  mother  liy  tying  and  di- 
viding ti  e  luut'iln  nl  (urd,  rein"vinL:  the  aft erbirth.  and  car- 
ing for  tlie  comfort  of  the  motlier and  ih.  riiild.  I'hvMt  mns 
are  called  in  only  in  difflcult  cases.  In  the  I  .  h<  w.  \.;r, 
and  among  the  better  of  tirnit  liriiain.  i h'  s.ifer  [  lain 

is  followed  of  in!  nisi  ill!,'  e\  .-ry  eMiifineirK-iit,  w  III  T  |>  r  ii.st  un»I 
or  almonnal,  to  ean?  of  an  wiiiitaled  (ili\ -ii  iaii.  wh  i  i* 
assisted  hy  ii  i  imi>ctont  nurs«\  and  who,  ui  ea^.- ne.  .1.  im.y 
lie  able  So  foresee  and  prevent  accidents  which  the  su|icr- 
fieial  and  inferior  ii  .u  lung  of  a  midwife  Woald  Imaipadillto 
her  from  perceiving  or  avoiding. 

The  study  of  obstetrics  i-  divnb-d  itito  tim  e  chuj iters :  1. 
The  anatomy  of  the  orirniis  tnking  |.»art  lu  the  pn  i  i^s  -  f  re- 
prmluction  in  ilie  f-  iiMl-  :  L\  the  functions  of  th  s..  iay:j,us 
during  repri>iiiiviiou  ;  their  physiology ;  3,  the dison.ler?  and 
dis.-iises  aiTeeiing  these  and  oUMT oigans  dofing  tiM  nnts 

I>eriod :  tlieir  pntholoyv. 

1.  .4  fc/i  'i'l  I;. —  111  '111    fioiiv   reiTpI  iiele  1  j>el\ i'i  Mt   the  Cnd 

of  the  trunk  are  siluateU  the  female  generative  orgatw,  fit. 
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OBSTETRICS 


a»  twoovHfoi,  eoDttinlng  Dm  fBiaih  nnator  on ;  between 
tlimi  th»  womb  or  utonta,  to  which  Uwy  an  attaohed ;  ou 
cfthar  lidA  alao  th«  two  Fkllo|>ittn  tulies,  o|K>ning  Into  the 
Qtmu;  flDaUjTt  the  vigtat  or  pa!>t>Mge  UMkdiiur  from  the 
moath  of  tfae  womb  to  the  eztorml  ofgana.  Th«  br«aott» 
•HhoD^h  eominK  into  fonotktii  ootr  ftftor  the  btrtb  ot  tbe 
child,  are  p'riemUj  ineludad  in  tbis  list 

SL  Pft^j(i«%v.'Tlw  fuDctioaa  of  the«c  orgima  tm  men- 
■tmatloo.  eooceptioii,  gflatatkm  or  pnipaiicir,  Ufaov  or 
parturitioQi  aiid  lactalioiL  Thef  an  limitad  to  a  eertain 

Sriod  of  Ufa,  genHalljr  bcsioniac  with  tin  twdfth  to  the 
toonth  jaar  and  oontinuiDg  tUl  the  toity'lifth  or  furtv- 
eighth  jwt.  The  youUBnt  aatheotle  caaa  of  partorilido 
on  TMonl  eocnind  at  tne  4ge  of  nine  ysars,  the  oldest  at 
ftftv-foqr  jma.  Xenttruation  aod  leproductioo  ate  gen- 
erally  eoinddent,  although  oasee  are  reported  in  which  re- 

Cetad  impngnatioii  took  place  without  menrtraation 
ring  ever  oeeunred.  Conception  having  taken  plaoe,  the 
iinpcegiuited  ovum  patwra  through  one  of  tbe  Fallopian 
tnhea  to  the  vterus,  where  It  beootnes  attached  aod  grows 
and  develops  (its  nourishnieat  being  derived  from  tbe 
•iBother  through  a  oonvolution  of  vessels  called  the  after- 
birth or  plaoenta,  from  which  a  cord  of  veswla,  the  ntubil- 
ioal  cord,  raos  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child),  until  at  the 
end  of  a  period  varying  from  275  to  -Mi  liiiys  it  is  ready  to 
be  expelled  by  the  contractions  of  tlie  powerful  museular 
flbecs  d  tbe  womb  (labor-pnins).  In  oocasioiuU  rare  cases 
the  term  ef  pregnancy  may  he  prolonged  to  800  or  808 
days;  botmoetstHtenionts  of  thb  kind  by  women  are  not 
lenabto  and  asoally  de[>end  on  errors  of  reckoning;  Tbe 
tign.3  of  pregnancy  are  nmnifold.  The  chief  svuiptoms 
are:  Cessation  of  the  menife-s  nausea,  particularly  in  the 
mofning,  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  the  breasts,  dis- 
eoionition  of  the  sitaee  urounil  the  nipple ;  later,  the  move- 
ment of  the  child  (I'l  fi)  i  isi  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
child's  heart,  audible  only  t  t  n  practiced  ear  applied  to  the 
alxloinen.  A  physical  fxaminnlion  of  the  atxloinen  and 
genilul  or^ns  will  at  all  time?)  n-veal  the  state  of  affairs: 
KiiU,  only  in  esM-ptional  cases  is  it  possible  to  decide  npon 
thu  existence  of  pregnancy  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  month.  Kowrgement  of  the  abdomen  from  dMpsy, 
ovarian  and  other  tumont,  nmv  sitntilate  prfpiaiK  y.  Tlio 

^of  the  child  presenting  it«<  )f  nt  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
Qg pregnancy  or  labor  i:^  i-Mcd  the  pn>^ntaiion.  Dur- 
ing praanontnr  uie  cliild  frequently  changes  it^  ^>i«ition; 
during  lafaor,liowever,  the  part  originally  pre^jcntnig  gen- 
cralhr  icmalna.  The  most  frequent  p<:isition  of  the  child 
Id  the  womb  is  the  kmgitndinal,  corresponding  with  tfae 
long  axb  of  the  mother,  and  by  far  the  most  eouimon 
presentation  is  that  of  the  head  (96  in  100).  generally  the 
crown  or  vertex,  *'ldom  the  face  (1  in  200);  much  less 
fre<|uent  is  tlio  pn^.sentation  of  the  other  extremity  of 
the  child,  the  brt-ech  or  fitt  (3  in  ltlO|,  .\  transverse 
SfBSSntation,  when  the  lung  axis  of  the  child  crosses  the 
long  axis  of  the  mother,  is  met  with  about  once  in  2(K) 
labors,  and  always  requires  artifieial  rectification.  I>al>iir 
or  parturition  is  the  act  of  delivery  of  the  fiftus  and  ita 
appendages  (the  placenta  and  tile  membranes  inclosing 
the  child)  through  the  natural  passages.  It  mav  be  divideil 
into  three  stages ;  1.  Kmrn  the  lirst  pains  till  the  com- 
plete dilatation  <  f  ih'  niMitth  of  the  womb;  g«the  birth  of 
the  child,  3,  lli>  ;  m  of  the  afterbirth  and  mem- 

brane. FirMi  Ktiiijt . — .VI  ihc  end  of  pregnancy  lnlH>r  is 
ushered  in  by  so-<-ullt'  l  n.oini.iry  [Mins,  resulting  from 
the  be^nning  euiitractions  of  the  womb  and  lasting  an 
indefinUe  time,  several  hours  or  days.  A  mucous,  slightly 
bltxuly,  discharge  oeconipiinies  these  (lains,  which  gra<lually 
become  more  severe;  the  mouth  of  the  womb  Ivcouk^ 
fully  dilated,  and  the  Iwg  of  wMters  (in  which  the  child 
floats)  is  protnidtnl.  Smiud  xfaye. — The  Img  ruptures,  the 
waters  are  discharged,  the  j  rti'is  hfr-.ifup  -t'"t  tri'Tf  M'vere, 
the  oresenting  nart  of  thf  ■  hmi  ]  >  iliii  uu'li  'in'  pelvic 
canal,  always  adapting  its  loiip-st  diHuii-ter  to  the  longest 
one  of  the  |K.'lvir  cavity,  and  is  ex|M>lUHl  through  the  ex- 
ternal orillen,  N'ing  nipidly  followed  by  the  renniiiider  of 
the  child's  body.  The  third  glm/e  coniprisi^s  the  ilelivery 
of  the  placenta  and  membranes,  which  geneniUy  takes 
place  within  thirty  minutes.  The  average  dunition  of 
laltorin  first eonfiui'monts  is  twelve  liours. nltliough  pighte^-n 
to  twenty-four  hours  would  not  Im' considered  alitiorniat ; 
women  who  have  had  children  are  gi-nerallv  delivered  more 
rapi>lly,  within  six  or  tight  hours.  After  labor  the  lying- 
iu  state  begins,  daring  which  the  function  of  lactation  is 
iungunted^  and  tbe  womb  gradually  returns  to  its  natural 


siie  and  eonlignntioD  beCofe  eonee]itioi]L  uMak  lattsr 
event  ordinarily  takes  place  within  tix  weaks.  Tbe  diild, 
having  been  aeparaied  lirom  tie  oonnection  with  tbe  mother 
by  tlie  ligation  and  division  of  the  umbilical  ootd,  is 
washed*  dressed,  and  appUsd  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the 
mother  has  neoveied  nom  her  exeitloDs,  Bj  an  eady 
applbation  of  the  child  the  febrile  excitement  known  as 
"  milk  fever."  ordinarily  oocorrioff  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  with  tho  flow  of  milk  into  Uie  breasts^  is  in  a  gieat 
measure  avoided.  The  period  which  m  woman  alter  Mbor 
is  conflned  to  her  bed  varies  in  diflbrent  countries;  white 
in  civilized  oommiAiities  seven  to  ten  days  is  coosideied 
tlie  proper  time,  in  Che  East  and  among  savage  races  the 
mother  resumes  her  dally  avocations  immediately  after  de- 
livery, and  among  the  lower  cIhs.m.>s  in  Enro|ie  and  the 
puerjieral  women  very  fre<|uent  ly  leave  their  beds  on  the 
tbinl  or  fimrth  day  without  evil  coosequenccsi 

8.  iWAefcw^.— Pregnancy  does  not  always  lart  the  stated 
time  of  880  days,  but  often  is  interrupted  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, either  by  oatues  depemling  on  aiseasee  of  the  mother 
or  of  the  foetus  and  its  appendagef,  or  by  ac<-ident  or  In- 
tention. Hmh  iiitorruptious  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  are  called  atwrtkm  or  miaenr- 
ringe.  during  the  last  three  premature  delivery.  A  foetus 
born  lu  fore  the  twenty-eighth  week  is  ordinanly  not  via- 
ble, although  several  mstaoces  have  oecurred  in  which 
children  burn  as  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  week  were  by 
extraordinary  care  raised  to  maturity.  The  danger  to  tlie 
life  of  the  mother  from  aboiliou  mar  at  times  be  great, 
either  from  nncootroUablc  loss  of  blofHl  or  fruin  inflainroa* 
tion  of  the  uterus  or  bowels  (peritonitis).  This  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  the  cose  wten  tbe  abortion  has  been  forcibly 
induce<l,  as  by  siuhlen  sht.)ck  or  with  a  crttuioal  purpose. 
Tanlien  relates  thirty-four  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  mother  result e<l  in  twenty'two.  The 
tlanger  is  gr<>Hlest  during  the  tliini,  fourth,  and  fifth 
months;  during  the  flrvt  two  inoiitlis  the  iniptxgnaled 
ovum  often  ewa|M's  hIiuosI  iiii|«Tceived.  A  common  cause 
of  abortion  is  diseatK'  of  the  placenta.  The  physiological 
diseomfortsof  pregnancy,  such  as  nausea,  neuralgic  jmins, 
constipation,  may  occasionally  become  so  aggravated  as  to 
be  actual  wturces  of  danger,  and  the  j»regiiout  woman  is 
liable  to  dropsy,  hmnorrnoid^,  congestion  of  the  kidneys^ 
and  numerous  other  complaints;.  Occasionally  the  im- 
pregnated ovum  does  not  pass  into  the  uterus,  but  becomes 
attached  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  drops  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  develops  there.  This  condition  is  called  ex- 
trauterine pregnancy  (tubal  or  ob<lominal),  and  generally 
ends  fatally  alxiut  the  thini  or  fourth  month  by  rupture  of 
the  tulie  or  iK-ritonitis.  In  rare  cases  the  child  has  lyr-  ii 
retainetl  unlil  term  ami  n>moved  bv operation  alive  or  dea«l, 
or  it  has  died  and  b«'n  dischargwl  piecemeal  through  the 
bowel,  vagina,  etc.  The  removal  of  the  pregnont  tube  with 
the  ovum  intact  by  aUlominul  s«'etion  has  lieen  success- 
fully perfonned  by  Tail,  of  Birmingham,  England,  Veit,  of 
Berlin,  .Muudt ,  and  Othen  during  the  early  months  of  pieg- 
nancy  ;  and  nuu)erona  casos  are  leported'where  after  rup- 
ture theab<lomcn  has  boon  opensd,  the  bleeding  tube  Ugated 
and  removed,  and  the  woomu  leoovered. 

Labor  is  either  natural  or  pieternatural — natural  when 
nothing  occurs  to  mar  the  progress  of  the  unaided  birth  of 
the  chud  and  appendages,  preternatural  when  the  assist- 
once  of  art,  eitlier  matnml  or  instrumental,  is  required. 
The  causes  of  preternatural  labor  may  lie  eitJiir  in  the 
mother  or  the  cnild.  77<f  vi'tlhrr, — Deformities  of  tJie  |»el- 
vis  or  of  the  soft  gi  Tiiiiil  nrgaiis.  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  or  the  external  jwrls  (perineum),  floo<ling  (either 
during  labor,  when  tlie  tilaeeiita  is  situated  over  the  intuith 
of  the  wouiband  isdetm-luHl  during  dilatation  of  that  orifice 
— placenta  previa — or  after  labor  from  the  oiwn  vess(-ls  of 
the  normal  placental  attachment),  convulsions,  inversion  of 
the  uterus.  Thf  cUild. — Too  large  size,  monstrosity,  ab- 
normal presentation,  transverse  or  obliipie  (rei(uiring  man- 
ual tjr  instrumental  interference),  compression  ami  protru- 
sion t,>t  the  umbilical  cord  (dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  but  not  to  the  moilier,  and  uot  imj>eding  deliveryK 
too  firm  attachment  of  the  placetita.  The  o|H<ra1ions  which 
may  become  necessary  during  pregnancy  or  labor  are :  The 
induction  of  ulxirtion.  when  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  mother  renders  it  iin|M'nitive!y  tuM-essjiry  that  the  preg- 
nancy be  interrupted,  h^mJ  of  premature  delivery,  when  the 
birth  of  a  fully  devt  li  1  <  hild  at  term  is  impossible  on 
account  of  jpeh'ic  dcXuriuity ;  Camrcao  section,  the  removal 
of  the  ehild  aiid  appendsges  through  an  indsion  in  the 
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4bdaaMa  and  uteni*.  in  cnjips  where  tho  iK'lvic  deformitv 
il  so  ajfgravated  ii>  pmihnh-  tin-  nttlural  or  iii^truiiieiital 
ddiwrjr  of  <'>'on  a  muliUtftl  ehiM  br  the  natural  [NijisHt^s; 
tbB  •xtrfcflion  of  the  child  with  the  f<>rcvp»;  Vfrsioti  or 
tnrninf;,  and  inuniiul  extrat-tion  bv  tho  feet,  when  it  is  de- 
■ind  to  I'han^  the  pnsitioii  of  ihv  child  and  »c-coni|i)ihh 
Impid  delivery  ;  craniotomy,  the  |>erfonilion  of  the  head  and 
ranoral  nf  tho  brain  of  the  livin;;  or  deud  child  to  enable 
the  ^MiBsa^' of  the  diminished  hemi  throu^rh  the  contrwcled 
pelvis,  thus  sscrillciii^  the  child  for  (he  itake  of  the  mother, 
etc.  Of  recent  yeans  the  o[>erHti(>ti  of  Ca-isiirean  tn-ction  has 
been  more  succe!4!>ful  both  for  mother  and  child,  owin;;  to 
increased  experience  in  nlHlominal  oi»erutions  and  careful 
antiseptic  niles.  A  miHliflcaticn  <if  the  old  operation  was 
intriMluccid  by  J'rt)f.  I'orro,  of  Italy,  and  consists  in  remov- 
ing  the  uten'ts  and  ovaries  after  extractinj;  Ism'  i  iiilii.  It 
can  hanliy  l>e  said  to  have  r<u|i|)hinted  the  orifjinul  methmj. 
Of  the  tlanjiers  which  assail  the  woiiiiui  ifi  t  delivers  the 
moHt  fn'<|uent  are  sore  nipples  and  intlainmntion  of  the 
breasts  anil  c-hildlM-^l  or  pucr[ieral  fever.  The  pMienil  mor- 
tality dnriutf  parturition  has  decreast'd  in  consi'oiience  of 
the  improvement  in  the  i^tiidy  and  pr  i  H  ''  of  olmitetrical 
iH'ii'uce.  According  to  a  conipiltiti  :i  i  y  Winckel  {J'iilh. 
and  Tfifrap.  of  thf  Picrprral  .bV  '''.  from  more  ti>an 

a  million  labors,  it  rfvenip-d  alxmi  ti  in  cju-m-j*  in  pri- 

rate  practice  and  30  in  1,(»IK)  ca.-'»s  in  lying'-in  hospital!*,  the 
lar/'-  mi-rtiilitv  in  the  latter  institution*  Iwini?  niuiiily  due 
t.i  tJir  1  [lifJenii'is  of  piier|M'ral  fever  l)nHkiii„'  in  them 
from  tiinr  to  time,  the  disease  iM'iiitJ  n'ndcn*<l  (  irf ii-nlarly 
virulent  by  the  p-nerally  pour  physical  condili>  u  .f  -hf  pa- 
tients and  the  iiei'essarv  cro«'ilin;r  to  whit-h  they  were  more 
or  less  subjec  ed.  Tlie  mortality  fn  iii  |iuer|ieral  fever 
(whicdi  is  now  D'C'^cni^fd  t"  Iw- ■ijmi  ^iv  M. .il-p.,i.M,!i)n2-  or 
wjiticwmia,  the  ]n  l-..ii  ii^^ iu T.  v  iiil'  Im  -h  riT  -lui  ^  ii  frum 
without,  often  in  ,-iiLf  iiiy~r,-n(,u-  uiiiinii'!!  L/is  >  imi.-li  ■ 
cridsi-il  tliroujfh  t;ii'  lavrful  i  .1—  I'san:  i-f  mil  i-j  it  ir 
ru!i'-.  ii'iw  jirri'-'ici-i  m  siir_':  id  maiiipiihi' mii-  th:i;  i^i-n 
in  :iMt.Tii;ty  w lu'C-  .''irnierly  th«   lii  hMi-imIi'  was 

tKie  Ijn'grs',,  tl^'-  ;o  I  r!4,'e  percentaKe  of  il  .itli^  fj-oni  this 
cause  is  les*  than  1  pt^r  cent,  I'm  i  I  .  Mt'SDlL 

Oeal*:  city  (ft>uiide<l  in  IS.'d):  capital  of  Marion  co., 
Fl*.  (for  I'K'ution,  s«x>  map  of  Florida,  n-f.  4-1);  «'n  the  Fla. 
GenLAbd  Peninsular,  the  F1&.  tSouthenit  and  the  Savuuiab. 
Fl*.  and  W.  railways;  midway  beiween  .Jacksourille  aaa 
Tampa.  It  is  the  center  ut  the  oran^o  belt  uf  the  ppnin- 
sula;  contains  H  churches  for  white  people  and  6  for  col- 
ored, 2  pulilic-school  buildinfT*,  induatrial  school,  several 
private  schools,  2  national  banks,  •  Stale  bonk,  and  u  daily 
and  4  weekly  |>eri<Hlicab:  and  is  nrincipally  engagied  in 
orange  aixl  veiretable  gn^wini;  and  pn<i«[>hate'lllilllng.  Pop. 

(itwu)  mi  imo)        (luuo)  a.m 

Ocala,  B-fcaaa'jA;  a  town  of  the  denabneot  ef  San^ 
Under.  Coloailiia ;  335  mile*  N.  X.  W.  of  Vogati ;  Sjm  feet 
above  tho  aea  (m  map  ot  Soath  America,  ret  l-C),  It  ia  the 
center  of  the  tnde  faatirean  Lake  Slancaibo  and  Vimezneln 
on  the  E.  and  tlw  Hagdalena  valley  on  the  W.  $  the  anr- 
roundin^  £etrict  ia  one  ot  the  Bneet  aarioultnnl  raciona  of 
Colomliia.  Ooalla  was  fbuaded  in  1573.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Santander.  H.  H.  S. 

Oc'cuni,  orOck'liaiu,  William  or:  a  Scholastic  philosn- 
pher:  b.  at  Oj-vaiu,  id  the  county  of  Stirrer,  F.iit;liuid  ;  d. 
\n  .^lllnich.  Havaria,  in  1U4T.  at  an  a<lv«ii(-e<l  ap-.  He  was 
educated  first  at  O.xford.  and.  after  lie  iM'cnme  a  Franciscan, 
in  1;{1S(.  at  Paris  under  the  faiicus  Duns  Sci-tus,  He  re- 
jected the  reallsni  of  his  master,  and  l>ec»ine  the  inosi  emi- 
nent of  .S'oiiiinalists.  Tliroii^rbout  his  life,  coiisisii.iii  with 
tlie  strictest  teiH'ts  of  his  onler,  he  strenuously  <-iintestcd 
the  pretensions  of  the  j>o|K3  to  |M>litic»l  power  Hiid  si<'iilar 
ioss,  ssii.iis.  first  lakiuiT  the  si<le  of  Philip  the  Fair  npiinst 
Junifiice  VIII.,  and  siilise<|ueiit.ly  opposiiiff  .lohn  X.XIl.,  by 
whom  ho  WHS  summoned  to  trial  In  fore  an  eccle-uistical 
court  at  A\  i).'noii,  wheiici-  he  took  n'fti^e  in  with  the 

Kin|M:-rMr  Ixuis  of  liavaria,  ju-t  then  in  the  midst  of  his 
slrui;;:le  with  tiie  po|M'.  lie  promised  hi*  pen  in  siip]>ort  of 
thill  iiKniarch  in  relurii  for  his  own  jiroti  i  tioii  (  7"n  iiie  dc- 
friulim  ijliii! ill,  ri/0  t>-  <!■  I'l  ndum  ritliitnn).  Toward  tlie  i.-lose 
of  his  life  he  biTiime  di'sinais  of  niakiiiir  his  [•e«ce  with  tlie 
ji'ipe,  hut  lie  Devi-r  siirtled  the  recautnt loll  dcllian<led  by 
liim.  No  i>t her  scholar  siiu  e  the  days  of  ,Vlw.-l»rd  Imd  n|»- 
plitfd  himse  lf  so  zenlmisly  to  lufiic.  His  skill  in  handling; 
lof^ical  wcajions,  his  ai.uiene*j  in  makiiiK  distinctions,  Ins 
fertility  in  wveoting  ivaeoit*,  gare  him  the  lume  of  Ifaetor 
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infinrihili/i.    ] I iit  careful  discrimination  between  the  lopic- 
al.  real,  and  cramiiialical  sipniticance  of  terms  enablt-d 
him  to  silence  nis  op|ionent8.  The  hypostatic  entities  of  the 
.*>i'hiN>lmen  l>eft)re  hiin  were  disposed  of  bv  his  doctrine  of 
the  subjective  nature  of  thought.    Ilis  favorite  principle 
j  was  "  Kntia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  pra'ter'necessitatcm.'' 
I  In  his  (^rniitogium  Thfologicum  the  greater  part  of  his  hiin- 
I  drwl  demoiist  rat  ions  attempt  to  pn>vi'  tl:,<f  the«do);ical  di«)f- 

■  ina,«,  such  a.s  the  existence,  nnity,  or  inliuity  of  G<id,  the 
Trinity,  creation,  incarnni iwii.  trati.sulfstantitit  imh.  .-te^  in- 

I  volve  contrrifliffiDTi  of  princiiilcs.  are  irreconcilable 

"with  re*- li,  aii'l  i"  1"'  ;i' i- pted  only  by  faiih.    This  doc- 
trine struck  a  (aial  l  lrw  nt  >.  !inlfis«t»  ism.    That  form  of 

■  philosophy  had  ari-vii  s-.li-ls  oui  ..f  tl.i  !ir<  i  ss;ty  »hi.  h  was 
felt  of  pnivin^  the  rationality  of  the  d^if^ina.    It  hvA 
sti'ii  that  a^nx'sticisni  would  not  only  un<lermine  ral tonal 

:  f !ii'«>!i«iry.  but  ;i!so  the  faith  itt  the  doifnia*  th«nis.'!vt'«.  ?»»;- 

CUlsi-   ,1        Ml.l' 1  ri  illl.-  t.  ■  il.    lli'lil  tluit  rirc    llJC.l.)  .  i\;lMc, 

t\Ui\  .'li'l..  .   W.-lr  w-iliis       wliirh  cur  ll.ll.<ls  Ultju  ll  !)•■  lueiUi- 

LiiL' ;  liiit  111  till-  tniimpli  nf  N' iiiaiiulisiu  tin-  njiii  r  and 
nioj.- ir:i'i  t  vii  «  wn-  fi  r  n  tinu-  i'<  lipH-il.    If  tli--  ii-bjects 

of  fjllltl  (■■iUj!  lli't  ln'  [ifi'\i-:l  liV  |i!jlI<i-- ipliy.  liiTl'Nftl  Dl-Oll- 

cile<l  with  ri  ii-i '11,  S<diola8l ii  :-iti  limi  iiu  ia-k  t"  fulfill  ex- 
cept the  iii'LMi  i\ e  one  of  di'«t m\\  iiii:  what  ;llii~i..n-  it  ii.id 
already  cfeatetl.  It*  rh><'!ine  wjis  riipi'l.  Tfn-  i  \\\'-i  works 
of  Occam  iii'-  i>'i  Trii>-1iil us  Luiju  'S.  \}.\  (^imxt.'i'i-  f,>  Srp- 
(em,  (C)  .^I'/'W  ijifil  ii:>r  S' uti  lit  iiirii  11, ,  {d-  J^.jtotitto 

Aiirea  fji>r  tutmn  Aytim  ('''i^'nr*!.  Jt.  -iilr-  1 1:.  there 
wen>  coinmeiUaries  and  |»ilemic*>      William  T.  Harris. 

Occaxional  CanfiM.  I>oetrine  of:  a  doctrine  invented 
by  the  ('artesiaiis  t<i  explain  the  m.-tion  of  mind  nvA  matter 
u|M>n  each  other.  Their  theory  was  that  Gi-I.  i  lu-  First 
CauM',  on  the  orauion  of  certain  volitions  within  the  mind, 
produivs  c<'nain  actions  or  motions  t)f  the  IhkIv  ;  since,  said 
they,  the  soul,  a  thinking  substance,  can  not  act  utM>n  inat^ 
ter,  which  is  pure  extension.  This  <lo<'trine  was  first  fully 
M  t  forth  by  (ieulinex,  and  it  made  necessary  extensive  and 
ingenious  "treatise?  on  the  part  of  Ix-ibuitz,  MalebrHm-he, 
and  other  philosophers  of  that  epoch  to  explain  away  the 
difficult  ies  involve<i.  Reviagd  by  W.  T.  Bjjaas. 

Occipital  Bone :  See  Osteoixxjv. 

Oc'com,  or  Oi'cuni.  Samson  :  an  Indian  preacher  of  the 
Mnhepin  trilie  ;  b.  at  Moheffao,  near  Norwich,  fonn^  al^'ul 
XVi'A  ;  wase<liicalt>il  at  the  ReT. Eljenezer  Wheekck's  Indian 
sch<xd  at  I  i  i'ii)on:in  17M  tMCompanied  Ker.  Natlianiel 
Whiinker,  IK  1>.,  who  waa  Sent  on  a  mbsion  to  ScotUnd, 
F.n):lMnd,  and  Wales  to  raiM  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  tlie  (education  and  Cbtistiantzation  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Boinff  the  first  pn%arhcr  of  these  a>x>- 
rigiual  tribtn  who  bad  visited  Oreat  Britain,  he  created  a 
sensation,  and  <ln>w  larce  audiences  everywhere.  He  oflici- 
at«diBCeori;e  WhifefleM's  chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  It.  ad. 
IjDndon,aaa  grcHtl  v  '  uhi  ribat«d  to  the  success  of  Dr.  Whit- 
aker'a  miiBion,  Tiie  ^ir.  jected  school  snlMpquently  lie<  ame 
Dartmouth  CVillcige,  New  Hiiin]  <-liire.  After  bis  return  he 
continued  in  the  ministry,  preucluug  chieflv  to  the  Indians. 
Id  ins  he  lemoved  with  a  ct^lony  of  Indiana  to  what  is 
now  Oneida  oo_  K.  T.:  antaeeqiiently  he  lived  among  the 
Stockbridge  Indiani.  D.  at  Kew  Stoeitbridge.  N.  T..  July 
14,  1799.  He  wrote  an  aceoant  el  the  Montauk  Indiana, 
publishod  by  the  UMsach iiselu>Hialorical  Society  (Istaerisa, 
j  X.,  l<Mt),  and  wrote  the  hymn,  Awtkei      SinaCa  AtefiA 

j     4)<'ciiltatlon  [frmn  l.iii.  nn-uUit  Iiu.  a  hidinff,  dtriv.  .  f 

riitlit  rr.  iN'iii-iNc  nf  w  I- >i' irrr.  hiiji'  ;  ah-,  iiitrlisi\>-  --  Cit'i  re, 

■  hide):  in  itoiroiixmy,  lUc  huliii^'  of  une  Inavinlv  Usiy  l>e- 
;  hind  another.    The  most  ct  riiir.<in  ruses  nf  this  ]  iii  inuncnon 

ar»'  the  (M-cu Ration  of  stj»rs  by  ilir  rm h  in.  s>:-vi  nil  uf  which  can 
'  usiinllv  U-  s4-en  every  month  with  ( lu'  uid  <if  a  small  teK-scojic 
Indceil,  by  clos«>ly  scrutinizinff       iiki-h.  «  ii.  :i  it  i*  throe  or 
;  f<iurdays  old,  it  ■swW  iM>  fninnl  tlm*  s>  nrri  ly  aii  h>'iir  [hi— i-s 
I  without  s«mie  star  U  iuj^  hiiideii  Leliiiid  iht-  d.irk  cdfLre  of  her 
•  disk.    Two  important  a.stronomical  conclusions  have  ln-cn 
drawn  from  such  o<cultatioiis.  One  is  that  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  even  Itn  liriir!itest  stars  do  not  exceed  a  si;i;i;i 
friictioii  of  a  secotid.    Tliis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when 
Kculteci  by  the  dark  limb  of  the  iiuion.  they  retain  theirfuU 
brilliancy  until  the  limb  actually  ••overs  them,  and  then  dis- 
M|M>ear  coinpletelr  with  absolute  8u<ldennes»,  no  matter  how 
oi>ii<iue  may  lie  tfie  motion.    Ther»^  is  never  a  visible  fadinjf 
away  of  the  li^ht,  which  w.iiilil  ]«■  \\\i-  t  luto  if  the  star  wore 
of  s<-iisible  magnitude,  Iteeausc  thcu  it  would  only  be  gradu- 
ally  covered  by  the  i 
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AnotlMV  eooelvtioii  it  tlwli  tlw  moon  has  no  atnoiphprc, 
or  tl  toMt  van*  dfow  wwugh  to  curC  maj  lefkBetiob  opnn 
tlM  njs  of  light*  Hid  flHcE  mn  atmoeplien  exiat*  tfaa  but, 
wkea  nwr  ocenUatkm,  would  bo  aeen  thvonsh  it,  and  its 
IMit  wDold  mffw  ft  certain  amount  of  i«fnu»uoo.  When  a 
brwbt  atar  it  oecutMd  it  tomctlmaa  uppem  to  b«  «ntirely 
nn^aetad  upon  the  moon's  limb  befoie  it  diaappeon,  if 
tha  mooa  itaelf  were  tnnspairnL  Tbia.  Il0wev«r,  is  uun-ly 
an  aJhot  of  inadiation,  which  makes  the  moon's  bright 
limb  appear  lafger  than  it  really  is. 

ObBM-rations  of  occultatioos  are  useful  b«ith  for  the  div 
termination  of  itmgiludes  and  for  fixing  the  position  of  the 
moon.  The  best  Uet«nnination  yet  matlo  of  longitudes  in 
AuatralU  waa  tnade  by  Prof.  Anwen  from  a  great  number 
of  ooonltatioiw  of  the  moon  oliservcd  ia  that  ragioo.  Tlie 
voric  of  determination  is,  however,  more  laboriona  tiian  that 
«l  a  detefmination  by  the  telegraph. 

Stan  are  occasionailyoacultea  by  the  planets.  This  oc>cur- 
renee  is  a  coinpantfire  rurity,  owing  to  the  iiinall  size  of  the 
planets  and  the  disAupenntnee  of  the  star  at  the  ajiproach  of 
I'hr  tinlluiiit  I'^xh  <A  III''  pliinet  itaelL         £L  Kkvcon. 

Oecnpancj :  i>ee  Property. 

OMnpntlon  [from  Lat  oeeupa'tio,  a  aeinnf.  deriv.  c< 

eccupu're,  seize,  take  postiessioii  of,  occupy]:  in  Koiuau  law, 
the  act  of  tAking  possesion.  The  poi^ession  thus  acquired, 
it  the  law  alloweJ,  could  end  in  full  ownership.  Thus,  oc- 
eupaticitts  ager,  in  one  of  the  old  Latin  grainmariana,  de- 
notes land  di'serted  by  its  own  cultivator  and  occupied  OT 
taken  t>assc!s.sion  of  by  anot  her.  The  principal  obieota  whieh 
OOuld  or  Roman  law'l>e  thu«i  taken  posses'^ion  of  were— (1) 
wild  anlmala,  which  in  their  fr)i>  ^tate  were  held  to  be  with- 
out an  owner,  and  wherever  taken  belonged  to  tbe  eapior. 
If,  after  being  tAkeii,  they  reeovere«i  their  freedooi,  they 
again  becninc  without  an  owner  and  couhl  belong  to  a  new 
Mplor.  ('i)  Things  abandoned  by  an  owner  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  up  his  ownership'  and  without  intending  to 
transfer  his  right  to  another.  (3)  Treaaore-trove  belonged 
bj  Bomanlaw  to  the  finder  in  certain  case^  only,  as  where 
it  had  been  hid  in  an  unusual  wtu'  and  so  long  that  the 
owner  wn«  not  to  be  discovered.  \\^here  it  was  lound  by  a 
man  oii  In-  "wn  ground  or  on  ground  without  an  owner,  it 
belonged  wholly  to  him.  Where  it  was  found  on  the  ground 
of  another,  it  went  half  to  the  finder,  half  to  tbe  proprietor 
of  the  aoil;  to  the  state  if  the  lan  l  Wiis  g,  il>;i M)  In  war 
th«  foe  was  looked  on  aa  without  r.u'l-.ts.  imd  tiiu>,  Iuk  pro|>- 
erty  was  without  an  owner  and  cj4|wii)le  of  ae<|ui<ition. 
Thingx  taken  from  a  public  enemy  duruig  war,  however, went 
first  to  tbe  etate,  which  could  give  rightis  over  them  to  others, 
H  to  the  oapton. 

(trrirpation  {M  a  Mffj'iA  o  f  Acquiring  Territory. — Discov- 
ery, i.xiiioration,  arnl  >'  iil.  inent  resulting  in  beneficial  use, 
fgiiod  a  valid  chiim  to  territory  bithezto  anoct^upied.  The 
thUd  of  these  is  the  essential  pdot  By  benaficial  iieeis  meant 
anr  commercial  u^  of  tlut  reaoufMa  <rf  the  Qcw  c>ountry,  by 
fisfiingor  fur-trading  stations  as  well  as  by  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  rightjj  of  a  civilized  dis«Niverer  are  held  to  bo  par- 
amount to  those  of  prior  Ravages,  but  the  ownership  of  the 
latter  should  lie  extinguished  by  pun  ha.'ie.  Where  settle- 
ments of  diilerent  nationality  are  nimle  on  the  »ame  iXMist, 
the  territory  is  equilubly  divided  between  them.  The  ex- 
tent of  country  which  occupation  in  its  early  stage  may 
found  claim  to  is  vast  but  indetinite.  including  generally 
the  drainage  areas  of  tbe  rivers  explon'<l.  Tlie  history  of 
the  U.  S.  chiini  to  t>regt»n  and  of  the  fortnation  and  colon- 
ization of  the  t.'oiigii  Kree  State  may      reml  in  illustration. 

Military  Oe/^ufxtiiim. — In  the  liinlnictioiut  f'>r  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Armies  of  the  I'nifrd  .SVrt/c*  in  Ihr  Field,  laaued 
in  186:1,  sec.  i.,  it  is  dei-lar«'f|  that  "a  place,  diiarict, OT  Coan- 
try  occupied  by  an  enemy  stands  in  eon<«equenoe  of  tbe  oc- 
cupation un»ler  the  martial  law  of  the  invading  or  o<  cupy- 
ing  army."  *•  Martial  law  is  the  immediate  and  direct  ctTcct 
and  <ronsi'«pK'iice  of  incupalion  or  conquest,"  whether  a 
pnMilamution  to  that  efTe<  t  has  been  made  or  not.  It  "con- 
sists in  the  susoension  bv  the  occupyitig  military  authority 
of  the  criminal  and  civif  law,  and  of  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration and  government  in  the  occupicil  place  or  territory, 
and  in  the  suiwtitution  of  military  rule  and  force  for  the 
same,  as  well  as  in  the  dictation  of  gi^neral  laws,  as  far  as 
military  necessity  requires  this  suspensiim,  substitution,  or 
dictation.  The  cduiniatidcr  of  the  foriH's  may  nroclaini  thst 
the  a<lmini*tration  of  all  civil  and  penal  law  .sluiil  <  <intiinie, 
either  wbollv  or  in  part  as  in  times  of  ijeoce.  uuiess  other- 
wise onUtud  by  the  maitaijr  autbatitf.'^  In  1874  at  firiu- 


sels  was  held  a  oonfanraM  of  daltfitai  of  EuM|Man  powers 
to  work  over  anode  of  tha  nilia  to  be  obaerved  In  eivilized 
warfare.  Their  project,  aa  modified  bf<tiwuaatoo,apeBka  as 
follows  of  military  autboril7  within  th«  teirJtory  of  an 
enemy:  A  territory  iaaonaulaedto  Im  ooeopied  when  it 
is  found  in  point  of  fact  placed  onder  the  authority  of  a 
hoiittiiti  army.  Occupation  eztonda  only  to  the  territory 
when?  such  authority  is  eatabUdied  and  is  in  apocition  toba 
exercise*!. 

"  The  lecal  authority  being  ^spended  and  paasing  into  tho 
hands  of  the  occupant,  he  will  take  all  poaatUe  stops  to  ie> 
estalilish  and  secure  order  and  publie  baaineaB. 

■*  With  this  in  view  ha  will  maintain  the  laws  in  fora  In 
time  of  peace  unchanged,  except  in  oass  of  neoessity." 

This  code  has  never  receiTM  goTemtnental  sanction;  it 
simply  repre^nts  the  opinion  of  the  dele^tea.  There  an 
two  questions  w  hich  inteirest  us  in  this  question  of  occnpa- 

1  ion :  The  first  is,  what  isoocnpied  territory  1 1  he  second,  what 
l^al  cbaogee  does  occupation  workf  .See  Bkissels  Cok- 
PRsaycB. 

Without  going  into  these  questions  at  lencth,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  occupation,  being  a  result  of  mintanr  force,  most 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  such  force.  This,  however, 
does  not  itnply  that  the  presence  of  the  invading  army  must 
be  constant  in  a  given  diatiict.  It  does  vsqatte  tMt  the 
military  p<>wer  of  uie  dlspoBSBssed  aoranign  ahaU  be  ioop- 
erative  in  it. 

As  to  the  second  queiy,  it  Is  to  be  remarked  that  occupa- 
tion is  not  completed  conqueat.  Such  change  of  sovereignty 
as  te  Implied  in  con(|neBts  tcsults  only  from  a  sid^qucnt 
treaty  of  cesi<ion  or  from  prescriptive  posseatrioo.  Theorigi- 
nal  sovenrign  retains  his  rights,  but  temporarily  they  are 
fiusiH-ndi-d.  Meanwhile  the  will  of  the  (Kcnpaiit  prescribes 
the  laws  of  the  tKcupied  territory  as  a  matter  of  military 
n«M'e(*ity  and  in  reit>gtiition  of  a  state  of  fact.  Such  nece^ 
sity  should  be  the  limit  of  his  exercise  of  this  righL  He 
should,  and  probably  will,  ke«-p  in  forre  the  fonner  laws,  So 
far  as  n-lates  to  local  onler  and  government,  lie  will  not 
exoct  any  form  of  military  sinic.-  fr nn  the  inhabitantii. 
The  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  cxi  i  pt  wIh  h  in  the  nature  of 
penalties,  should  bo  expended  for  liivir  liciufit.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  unorganizetl  opposjiii  ii  ti.  tli<-  ■ 'ii  ujiuiil  is 
unlawful  and  in  its  graver  forms  criminal.  What  proceed- 
incs  within  the  occupied  district  on  the  |>art  of  discontented 
innabitants  should  be  punished  with  severity  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  by  general  rules.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be 
said — that  guerrilla  warfare  by  pariics  who  have  no  uniform, 
or  who  put  on  and  take  off  a  uniform  at  pleasure,  and  are 
without  any  connection  with  the  national  army,  is.  and  on 
account  of  the  atnK-ity  and  insidiousne.-is  with  which  such 
warfare  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  ought  to  be,  punished  with 
severity.  Itevbed  by  T.  S.  Wooimt. 

Ocean  [from  Lat.  oee'anHs  =  Gr.  iwarrfi,  the  river  sur- 
rounding the  habitable  world:  old  preverb  i>- +  partic.  of 
root  i<»  {Kt^ieu),  lie;  of.  Skr  <Sfdy<ina-,  lying  around):  the 
vast  body  of  salt  water,  o<-cupying  the  greater  depreeaioitS at 
the  earth's  surface.  The  ocean  is  sometimes  s|iokonof  astbe 
hydrosphere,  bet  wi>en  the  solid  p>u«piMUe  and  the  gaseous 
atmosphere,  lis  area  is  15O,0OU,0(j|)  sq.  miles,  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth's  surface.    Its  average  dei»th  is  a'jnnt 

2  miles  (according to  KrDmmcl,  open  oi-eans,  2.000 fathuti is; 
all  salt  water,  1.800  fathoms);  its  Toiume  is  aOO,OUO.OOO 
cubic  miles,  or  rij  of  the  earth's  Tolnme:  ita  mas  isl8  X 
10"  tons,  or  j^^i  *»f  the  earth's  mass. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  ocean  is  its  continuity, 
and  the  fact  that  the  land  areas  which  rise  alM>ve  it  are 
noetly  gathered  into  large  continental  masses,  lying  for  the 
greater  part  in  one  hemisphere,  insteafl  of  being  .H'atlered 
through  the  m-ean  in  small  islands.  The  hemisphen!  which 
has  Southern  England  for  its  pole  includes  nearly  all  of  tbe 
land,  while  the  hemisphere  having  New  Zealand  ft>r  its  pole 
includes  the  greater  oi'enns.  The  oceans  of  the  land  hemi- 
sphere are  the  .Vtlantic  with  it*  Arctic  pilf.  the  Indian,  and 
a  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific  ;  the  lands  in  the  water  hemi- 
sphere are  Australia  and  the  islands  ihcrealiouts,  a  [-art  of 
South  Atnerica  an«l  the  Antarctic  lands.  TheSimlh  Pacific 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  mav  therefore  l>e  reganled  as  the  great 
ocean  area  of  the  world,  irom  which  the  North  Pacific,  the 
Indian,  and  iJie  Atlaiiiic-Arctie  waters  extend  in  the  form 
of  creat  arms,  the  lirst  broad  and  blunt,  the  last  long  and  rel- 
atively  narrow. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  earth's  history,  the 
ocean  is  that  part  of  its  mass  which  remains  liquid  at  exist* 
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iilC  rutiin  s,  hut  whifh  w»-i  iirolffiUiy  v«|..  .r  nr  ijirw*  diir-  [ 

ill;,'  I  111  .  iir'  ti  -  r.irly  youth,  when  tlU' earth  W;.-  ;i  l;I  .w  lli^'  (u.-i-', 
ami  »lu<ii  in-  fmxtMi  sdliti  iii  the  eurth?)  inl  ai.'' .  Ii»th<' 
WMiioniy  of  lh*f  earth,  tlie  <K'fim  is  the  )fre»t  r  -  '  \  ir  from  , 
whii'h  rn  (»rly  nil  fiie  cin-iiUtifsif  water*  ure  i|prH««l  ity  fva|>- 
(■riii  .11.  1-  v;i|.(  i-  ,u.'  iuiii<!  by  the  wind.'*.  cotiiicKstHl  to 
frtil  'I-  niti  <>;  -[i'.»  "I,  111,  (,  .Jill  ai;uiii  or  i>ii  the  lnn<l<<;  r<'- 
tuntiiu-  fi  111  ifM'  lull  I-  I-  rwT-.  )m  ariti^  IhihI  wit>te  in  »u>- 
|NMi.«i<Hi  »r  i«/lulioSi.  I  lie  vviin  s  i>l  thi;  iM-entl  hent  oil  the 
Hhore*  of  tlie  I»nil.'<  bikI  cfinMime  thi'tii.  Thn*  the  <x  <  ,iii 
gaiuH  enutributiiMH  of  all  kiiiiln  of  icmlerialii  atTonltNl  hy  tiie 
htiiil.*.  th'  1  iii-  r  I'lsrl-*  iM'iiiff  cle|Mrsile(l  nenr  shore,  the 
finer  !iii'i|ieii"i>-<i  (Mtriiele.*  iM'iujf  .«ln'Wi»  farther  oil  !*h<'r(>.  hut 
w.lilotn  more  thun  'i^H) or  :{0(>  miles  awuy.  while  the  ili^s<.|ve<l 
(mrit  r«'!iiHin  in  .*(>lulioii  until  «l»lr»<'teil  by  or^aiti"'  or 
[.livM>  III  ;'r  .  Tlx'  eurreiitM  of  the  oteitn  ar<-  of  extreme 
rliiii.  in  l.  t.  rni  iriini:  the  ilist ribut ion  of  teiii|i<>ralurvs: 
the  I  l  i.  > ■  ti  t  !!•  -Ii  .r  -  and  Imys.  'I'ln'  !<'vel  .Kurfiu-e  of 
the  •»  '  uri  1-  lilt:  5; u;jil»!'4  of  reference  ill  all  nieasurea  of  the 
vartti'^  'i >ri:i.  and  of  the  altitude  of  the  land.4. 

Clu^ijitiitiim  i>f  the  fJrffin  Arean. — Thp  |>art!*  of  the 
ocean  are  dividfHl,  flrsi,  af'corilin);  to  d-  j.rli ;  M-eond,  uwonl- 
injf  to  form.  Soundiri>;«  are  now  maiJe  wiiii  >;reat  aecunifV 
even  in  depths  t>f  over  a  mile.  Fine  stin-l  wir^r  i.n  us«'<l  instead 
of  ni]H>.  and  the  Miiker  is  automat ically  (leta<'he<l  on  toui-hini; 
the  Uittom.  Thenn  111.  r.  ni.iy  Im>  attached  to  the  wire  at 
vainous  |»oint.4,  with  aui-miain*  devices  for  re)ji«terin);  the 
tetn|>erHture  at  tJie  greatest  depth  to  which  tiiey  de*i-end. 
.Samplei  <if  tho  bottom  and  of  water  fron»  various  de|>tlii» 
an^  brought  uj>.  Wlu-n  dreduinp  is  attempted  wiro  ni|K^  is 
usi'd  to  haul  tlio  dredt^.>.  S<>unilin<r«  have  ^hown  that  the 
gn'rtt  tH'eauic'  arejw  are  all  over  I.IXM)  fathoius  in  depth, 
while  the  waters  eloM?  around  the  continents  are  often  le.^ 
than  lUU  fath4ims  in  <lepth  for  a  coii'-i'leriible  di.itanr.«  off 
shore.  This  shallow  l»ell  n-allv  lx'lon«N  to  the  cotilinen;, 
althoiijrh  at  pn"i<Tit  overllowt^l  by  the  wn :  it  is  called  the 
contniental  shelf;  nearly  all  the  littoral  islands  are  l>onie  uixin 
it  (s.>e  Isi.AMis).  and  it  rei^'ives  nearly  all  the  waste  from 
the  adjacent  laml-s.  tt  is  well  developivl  alonff  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  U..S.,  iK'iiijf  over.V"!  mil.  -  wiile  in  the  N.  R.. 
where  Newfoundland  ris»'s  from  it,  ai.d  narrowinij  .viuth- 
weslward,  but  it  i.s  alniosL  wanting  alonir  the  I*u<.ilio  cm-st. 
The  shelf  encroaclies  oii  the  (}ulf  of  Mexico,  the  clwp  ba.sin 
of  the  (lulf  be  in;;  only  about  half  the  water  an>Ji.  Shelves 
oix-ur  aloti;!  the  norttieBi>t  and  soutliL-Jtsi  coitsts  of  .South 
Antorieii,  but  not  on  the  western  coast.  A  broad  sbelf  ex- 
tends from  Euro|>e  acroM  the  North  ttea  and  beyond  0 real 
Britain.  Tw.)  extet^Mve  platforma  at  tbia  kind  st a-tch  S,  E. 
from  A^in  and  N.  from  Australia,  bearine  many  islands 

The  deep  oceans  really  con.»titute  a  single  water  bodr,  with 
arms  running  betweun  th«  lands;  but  wo  shall  later  see 
good  reaaoo  for  Bulalividinf  them  accunlinK  their  sur- 
laoe  circulation.  Partly  set  aside  from  the  armt  nceao  arc 
the  neditemneans:  the  vitmc  M«dttarnin«an,  the  neatest 
•xampla  of  the  kind,  th«  CaribfaaaQ  iiieat  tb»  QM  «f  llwiico. 
tli«  Ratt,  CelatMM,  Sulu,  China,  and  other  maij^inal  Atiatie 
MM  ot  less  size.  Thew  are  all  of  1,000  or  2,000  fathoms 
dapthi  or  more;  but  they  cotnmuniBata  with  the  great 
ocean  only  by  relatively  uarruw,  or  1^  leaA  ahallow,  pas- 
■ajres.  It  is  notit'eable  that  the  onlinarj  geojcnphical  ter- 
miQulogy  of  tho  civeanio  atreae  ffimnoclew  to  their  physical 
featured.  Ocean  should  never  be  applied  to  Uw  waten  on 
the  oiMilinental  shelf,  m  in  the  Q«rraaa  Ocean.  Owlf  should 
be  reserved  for  deep  rp*«ntrunts,  >uch  aathe  Unlf  of  Ouincs, 
and  not  applied  to  Mhallow  ba>  s.  .juch  as  the  Persian  Oulf 
or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenre.  iiett  laiKht  advlse<ll]r  lie  ap- 
plied  to  mediterramwus,  like  the  Caribbean  or  the  Chinese 
})wa,  and  not  to  shallow  waten.  like  the  Yellow  Sua  or  the 
North  Sea,  or  to  o)ten  gnlffi,  like  the  Arabian  Hm,  Buy 
should  Ik-  ri'>'  rv.'<l  for  shallow  n^entnuits.  like  DolawaK 
Bay,  Cliesapeakc  llay,  and  not  given  to  dM«p  gulfs,  snch  aa 
the  Ba^  ol  liiiway  or  of  Bengal.  The  ordbiary  use  of  these 
terms  u  in  hopeleM  c«jnfusi«>n. 

The  greatcNi  dei»Ui9  thivi  far  dlsMrereil  ai«  tn  the  PaciBc, 
TS.'E.  ot  Jhimh. 4.0rM  falhomN.  and  in  ihc  AllaMtic,  N.  uf 
Porto  Kic'o,  4.561  fatliomN.  The  great  oci-anie  d4'pre«Hon 
•ink4  much  ih>e(M;r  Ix  tieath  lb«  «i<M-lcvi>|  titan  the  nH«w 
height  of  the  Initd  rises  «lM>va  it.  Tiic  rLiim>n  fur  this  is 
primarily  tho  gri^at  vidutne  of  the  ocetin,  hut  rarious  sec- 
ondary causes  should  l>e  coHMdcred :  the  stretiirth  of  cun- 
shine  fifivina;  active  cvaj>omtion,  rapid  alinuspheric  cin-dla- 
ti<in,  anil  plentiful  raiuOill ;  the  ohuiuical  Hclivity  nf  the 
atmosphere  in  weathering  rot  k.s  int«»  wmI;  the  rvlutively 
alow  rate  of  continental  and  luountain  uphfavKl->«U  these 


pomhine  to  |H>nniC  l!if  fnn  .'^  ..f  .l.  vTn-lai  i.  n  lo  rf«luc,-!  liie 
>:rcat«'r  parts  of  the  Inn. Is  ii.  ;ir:v  -..ii-:,  vel.  (inly  hefv 
aiKl  ther<-  on  the  ear'li,  imii  oitiy  m.*  anU  iheii  in  jnxjlojnial 
time,  are  ffn  .it  linii:  .  1.  vaiionn  po-.^ible.  Viewitl  111  this 
way.  it  can  hafilly  occiiieiital  that  the  larcest  and  driest 
cotitinent  ha.s  the  highest  mouii'aiii-  mi  l  i  1  r  ;i  ts. 

Tlie  ^,^^•aIer  part  of  the  de».(t     •  im  il ..  r  1-  -n  ih  and  mo- 

nototious,  without  thevari.  t\  .  f  r.  I;,  f  tl,  1I  .  i,  irn  teriics  the 
lands.  Kxceplinsr  within  u  f.  iv  hi.i-.lr.-ii  tinli'-  i.f  Ibe  shore. 
1'  i>  r.  u  .  >  ixj  sf  u'ii  III.  uiii  >!i;ir.'  ..f  III.  rl.jiii  ii  a:  hii..i  wa-ste. 
Kscepliiig  v<i|cj«iiic  «.Ui:!>,  Aiid  «  \.  .[iini_'  ■  .  ■  ii-i .  nal  in- 
e<pialities  near  continents,  not  chariu  i.  r  -1 1.-  .f  ili»>  oywu 
(Means,  the  ocean  floor  m  a  p-ntly  uniluialin^  plain  of  cal- 
careous or  arcilla^^-eous  mud  or  "t>oze,"'  the  ar^rillaceoua 
("./.e  pn-ponderating  at  depths  gn-ater  than  i.riOO  fatbt<nis. 
The  ooxe  i.s  derivetl  fur  tli.  most  jtart  /^  ii.  U..  dismtecra- 
lion  of  the  slii.leions  of  iniiiuie  fonuf  of  life  ichiefly  Foranii- 
nifeni  which  live  nenr  1  In  .x  .  an  surface),  with  a  small  share 
of  volcanic  dust.  The  brnH*!  and  centle  undulations  of  the 
Ix'ttom  bv  which  the  shallow,  r  •  ■^w.lls"  des<-»'!;.i  i"  ihe 
difjKT  "abvasw"  do  not  serve  to  break  its  monotony.  All 
is  cold  and  dark*  wiifaont  changes  of  days,  weather,  or  sea- 

SOIIS. 

Cnmpofit'on  of  (tftan  Wntrr. — In  100  )kart8  of  oct-an 
water,  :f5  |>arts  are  <lir<ttolv)sl  nails,  whose  conifsr^ition  as 
determined  by  Dittmar  f<ir  the  ChalUngtr  Kepvrt  is: 

Chloride  of  •ndlum  7T       I  8ul|i*iate  oT  pMMaium . . . .  t^m 

Chloride  of  naxitrHium  ...  lO'^n  <  BrontMeof  maamsnun ...  O-fi, 

siil|>hat<- of  niairi».iuiiiii.,,  4'TST  I  Carbonataot oiuelum   O'SO 

Sul|  liiaie  i>r  calef uii)   S '  000  1 

B»'sidi's  tlic«i«'  snbstancf"',  many  others  exist  in  minute  pro- 
jKirtions,  H»  1.1. mill.  ,  i'.<liii<-.  Ilii' Mil.  ,  phosphorus  silu-.u, 
iMjron,  gold,  Rilver,  ieaii,  cop|K-r,  zino,  cotiaJt,  uickt>L,  iruu, 
inangaiieMv  alominiam,  banum,  «titwtiuin»  etc  {Forth' 

hatHmrr\. 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  minerals  which  are  easily  sol- 
ulde  make  a  consi<lemble  [lart  of  st-a  salt,  even  tliout'h 
relatively  rare  in  the  earth's  crust,  while  the  niorv  comiiion 
ami  less  soluble  nclis  are  faintly  represented  in  the  sea; 
yet  two  of  the  latter,  silic*  ari.l  limestone,  although  occur- 
ring in  very  small  iir<.pt)rtiiiii,  are  use<l  as  the  fratiiework  of 
most  marine  animals.  .Atmospheric  gajsi's  also  o<'<-ur  in  s,a 
water:  near  the  .siirfaci'  the  pro|M>rtion  of  oxygen  to  nitro- 
gen is  alMiiit  one  to  thw.  but  in  deep  water  the  oxyj^'ti  is 
gri'Mtly  diminishetl.  CarlMinic  acid,  Udie\«.«l  to  \n-  l<«»«<ly 
i-otiibineil  with  ceriain  of  the  salts,  exists  in  much  gn-ater 
tiro(".rtion  than  in  the  atmosphere.  it«  *iHirce  prcsuuial>tv 
ueing  in  volcanic  rents,  whein  11  nmst  L-auo  aa  •  liqUM 
under  the  great  pressure  of  the  .1. .  p  .  .  eaii. 

The  sahnity  of  the  surfm-e  «iit.  r>  varies  by  small  bat 
signiflcBOt  amounts.  The  average  densit  j  is  I'O'iO,  but  it 
rin  s  lo  1-027  in  the  dry  trade-wind  belts  of  the  open  ocean, 
where  evaitoralion  is  in  excess  of  rainfall,  and  to  over  Kt^S 
in  inclwed  sea^,  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Rnl  .SeasL 
A  lower  tnciuure  is  found  around  tlte  equator  under 

the  Bioist  air  and  heavy  rain.s  of  the  doldrums,  where  it  is 
oecMionally  ftosatble  to  gather  water  that  is  almoat  fresh  at 
the  surface  after  »  heavy  downpour;  and  alao  eqwcially 
among  islaiuK  where  the  noTeuMOt  et  the  waten  is  re- 
tarded and  the  rainfall  is  increased,  aa  aliont  Java  and  So- 


mat  ra.  when  the  densitv  is  I'QMIw  The  sea  anrface  is  alao 
slightly  fresher  in  hi^  latjladas,  whera  evnpontion  iad^ 
ficieiit,  and  Id  lomt  arms  ot  the  sea  (but  not  in  tmde-wind 
UUtudcs). » the  Black  Sea  dHttl  to  l-Ol-t).  the  Ilalt  ic  (fOSS 
to  1*004),  and  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrenee.  Large  s]  -rings  some- 
limes  rise  tliitmrii  tha  aatt  wtXtx  near  the  ahoWt  wringlttf 
waier  ahnoKl  fmn  to  the  smfiMe, 

The  density  ot  the  ocean  at  the  bottom  is  liardly  gre«ter 
than  at  the  ti^SoUttle  ia  water  compressible,  in  si.it e  of 
vit.^t  preasiiiM  exerted  oponit,  the  ocean  being  ouUko  the 
Htnio-phflra  in  this  nspect,  Aeeordlng  to  Taiwan  ocean 
a  miles  deep  loses  about  TV  feet  of  depth  bf  eomptcaslon; 
the  depression  of  the  actual  ooaatt  snrfaee  in  this  manner 
being  about  116  feet,  thus  hiying  bars  about  «,000.000  s^, 
miles  of  coastal  lowlands  that  would  be  submerged  if  the 
ocean  sliotdd  now  a.'«»ume  a  uniform  density, 

AlllKHigh  the  water  uu  llie  open  ocean  is  remarlcably 
tnuis)iarent,  it  is  believed  that  snnligfat  ia  practical Iv  extin- 
guished at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  Catboms.  t'nder  a 
dear  sky  mid-ocean  water  has  a  stronc  blue  color,  bitt 
under  heavy  clouds  it  becomes  gray  or  leaden,  and  when 
slrciiked  with  foam  under  a  heavy  storm  the  water  .«»H»ins 
ahu..^t  black.   On  "soundings"  iiear  shore  the  nilor  gi-n- 

erally  becwaee  greenish ;  near  laise  rivers  it  may  be  ti^j^ 
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▼ith  jellow.  even  out  of  sight  of  Und.  Patches  of  nd  or 
-whitua  odor  are  aonieUmM  wmA  bgr  bwnium  oi  ninnte 
aDiomb  or  plants. 

Th0  MMOM  Umiparaltm  of  ih*  atem  vmrfmu  Tarics  witli 
latltods  and  with  ths  moTenifliit  of  ita  ciuraoti.  The  oon- 
tnat  of  «quatorial  and  polar  tempanftura  ia  fess  in  the 
ocean  aorfiue  waten  thaa  ib  the  afr  o««r  tha  lands,  being 
from  abonft  85*  Vo  W*  bi  tbe  Bnt  and  Irom  W  to  10°  or 
in  tlio  Meood.  Tbii  la  beeanae  of  tha  agaaliiing  tend- 
eno7  of  ooeaa  etureata.  The  aoimal  ▼ariatfon  of  tempera- 
tnra  is  nlattvaly  tnaQ  overall  parto  of  the ooaAi  surface, 
not  onir  on  aoconat  of  the  correnta,  hut  also  hscanse  the 
temperatOM  of  ttM  water  is  dianffed  witii  grant  diOeu}^, 
b/  naaon  of  its  'nnrioae  physical  pmperuea.  It  warms 
«owl7  beeanse  of  Its  reflecting  power,  bv  iriush  mwA  tao- 
sbine  is  tlimvn  badi;  its  tmnsparence,  by  which  mnehsttn- 
sliiiia  is  allowed  to  peoetnteboDsath  tha  sorfaneand  little 
is  abeoilMd  to  warm  tha  enxfaoa  hgror;  ita  vdatfUtv.  by 

^whiok  niadi  annriiuia  is  axpandfid  fn  wannar  latltaaee  in 
aapp^rinr  latent  heat  for  aTapnrntinn;  ila  mobilitjr,  by 
which  da  anrftoe  layw  is  fn^ueuilr  mixed  with  lem 
wvrniad  or  eoobd  water  from  beoentb ;  its  ourr«Dt%  by 
whiok  water  now  wanned  Is  replaced  by  cooler  water.  Con- 
vorsely,  these  physiaal  ptaperUes  all  retard  ita  oooling;  It  is 
OD  aooonnt  of  this  ooasevvatiam  with  te^ect  to  temperatare 
that  tha  dimate  of  the  great  south  temperat«  ocoAnic  zone 
isao  Inboapitable— not  eieessitelT  cold  in  winter,  not  warm 
in  summer,  but  always  of  a  penetratinj,'  <-<hill.  Tlio  islands 
of  Sonth  Georgia,  no  farther  from  thi<  i-uuator  tlmn  Middle 
England,  have  snow  in  midsummor,  witli  giooicrs  descend- 
ing to  the  sea-level ;  this  contrast  nnt  being  due  to  any  ex- 
oeptional conditions  in  the  sonthorn  islands,  the  climad'  "f 
whose  latitndc  tliey  fairlv  represent,  but  to  the  except:  >n:illy 
favontbla  condition  of  fingland,  which  lies  to  leewani  of  a 
laiga  drift  of  warm  and  wall-lerapered  ocean  waters.  The 
conservatism  of  the  ocean  m  to  temperatures  affecrts  tho 
winds  that  blow  over  it,  and  tiiese  in  turn  afTect  the  cli- 
mate of  leeward  ooasta;  hence  the  niildor  clitiiB(«  of  W,  st- 
em Buropa,  where  the  winds  prevailingly  blow  fruiu 
oc«an,  in  contrast  to  the  severe  ellmate  of  Eastern  North 
AmericH,  whers  tha  winds  prevailingly  blow  from  the  landa. 
See  Ci,rJ(ATOi.ooY. 

Salt  water  hati  its  maximum  density  at  its  freezing-pointy 
98%  boin^  iu  this  reg|>oet  stronglv  contrasted  with  fresh 
water,  which  is  densest  at  The  coldest  waters  of  the 

ocean  ihi-TL'fore  accumulate  at  the  bottom,  t nit  iii  freezing 

'  salt  water  expands  and  its  ice  floats.  A>  ti.c  ;  -c-crystAls 
forna,  the  salt  is  pjirtially  excluded  from  them.  The  floe- 
iee  of  polar  bt  iti  i>  thus  formed.  When  drifted  by  winds 
or  currer.ts  two  floos  may  collide,  thus  forming  pack-ice. 
Unless  melted  by  drifting  into  warmer  latitudes,  the  ice 
may  beoome  hea%-ier  and  iieavier  in  successive  wintciv ;  t  bus 
the  paleeerystic  ice-sheets  or  old  heavy  ico-fl<H>M  of  Arctic  vx- 
ploreie  are  explained.  lct'lierg$>  are  shell  into  the  sea  from 
glaoiers;  they  may  float  into  sut>-t(!tn|H!rate  latitudes;  they 
flometimc«  carry  lH>wlilcrs  and  gravel,  which  are  dropped  to 
the  seo-flnor  as  the  ici-burg  melts. 

The  duifribution  of  tfinpenUure  in  the  deeper  oemta  is 
dependent  on  their  supply  of  cold  |K>lar  water  which  oneps 
along  the  bottoin  tiiwani  the  ei|iiator.  In  the  polar  oce«ns 
the  variation  of  tiiuf'THturc  with  depth  is  sli<;ht,  the  whole 
mass  being  within  a  few  degrees  of  its  freezing-point ;  in 
the  equatorial  oceans  the  decrease  is  rapid  until  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  or  38  is  rcJiched  at  a  depth  of  almit  -100  Inth- 
oms,  then  there  is  a  slow  cooling  to  a  temperature  "f  ;  or 
32'  at  the  bottom.  The  mciliternknean  st-iis.  incl(xse<l  by 
comparativeiy  simllow  Imrriers.  can  not  nu-rivf  a  supply  of 
deep  cold  wktors;  hcnee  their  bottom  tciniH-ratun-  is  de- 
pendent cither  on  their  own  »'<>l<lcst  surface  waters  in 
winter  or  on  tho  tem|M>rati!n  of  the  o|icn  ocean  water  at 
the  depth  of  their  deopi'st  inl  i.  'I  hiis  tho  Mediterranean, 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  2,170  falhonis,  has  a  unifonn 
temperature  of  So'  at  all  depths  lieiicnth  'JUO  fathoms,  this 
being  the  temperature  to  whicli  the  whole  sea  is  re<luced 
in  winter.  The  ('aril)l>ean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  depths  of  3,428  and  "J. 118  fathoms,  have  bottom  tem- 
peratures of  ;}!)'.  As  this  is  much  lower  than  the  mean 
tfnifn'niturc  of  the  surface  in  wititcr,  the  depth  of  the  di'c|>- 
c-it  inl.'t  fmtn  the  Atlantic,  710  fathoms,  was  |>ri'«liciet| 
frmii  tlifi  previously  known  depth  at  which  39'  <K-currcd  in 
till'  mijucetit  open  owan.  The  Sulu  Sea,  iiicliw<ii  bv  the 
Philipnino  islatuls.  is  remarkable  in  having  gn'Ut  depth, 
2,550  fathoms,  yet  its  bntloin  tetiipt'ratur«<  is  riO'Ti  ;  hence 
i(a  deepest  inie't  is  thought  U>  be  about  iiVO  fathoms.  Be- 


fon  «onaideijBg  tiie  eanse  of  th»  movement  of  the  cold 
polar  watsn  toward  the  equator,  other  moveneate  of  the 
oeean  moat  be  ezamised. 

WoMt  are  produeed  by  the  winds  blowing  over  the  eeeaa 
sartiioe.  While  the  wave-form  moves  forward  in  the  dlroe- 
tion  of  tha  irind,  tha  water  parttdse  deaoribeerfaitttl  paths, 
moving  fbfward  at  the  ercat,  backward  in  the  trough,  ftill- 
ing  and  rising  between.  When  little  waves  ride  on  the  soi^ 
face  of  larger  ones,  thv  nor»  exposed  to  the  wind  on 
the  biger  erests  than  In  the  tvoughes  henoe  while  on  Uie 
crests  t£ey  are  blown  fiorwaid.  and  thus  inerease  the  othOal 
velodiy  of  tha  parUdee  in  the  iMger  wave,  and  in  tam 
increase  the  movement  of  the  larger  wave.  It  is  In  great 
part  for  tbb  Naaon  that  a  lllm  id  oil,tfaat  spreads  spontane- 
ously over  tha  water  and  ptevsnta  the  fonnatioB  at  ItttJe 
waves,  prevents  also  the  intnesBB  ia  sJis  and  the  oombiag 
or  breaking  of  the  larger  waves;  and  henee  in  rough 
weather  is^  gt«at  service  in  deereaaing  the  violraoe  of  wave- 
motiou  near  a  laboring  vessel. 

Strong  galea  and  hurricanes  piodnoe  waves  of  great  size, 
bnt  none  of  greater  height  than  80  or  40  feet  nave  been 
carefully  measnred.  When  a  grmt  site  Is  attained  the 
progressive  velocity  of  the  wave  may  be  as  maeh  as  W 
or  HO  miles  an  hour;  the  wave-Icii^,  or  dlstanee  from 
crest  to  erest,  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile;  hence ench  waves 
succeed  one  another  in  {leriods  of  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 
While  their  velocitv  of  progression  is  exceeded  by  the 
stronger  blasts  of  wind  in  the  gales  that  cause  them,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  they  outstrip  tho  average  gale,  al- 
though in  such  cases  the  forward  orbital  vekcity  of  the 
water  particles  in  the  ware-crest  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  wind.  Once  excited  in  a  storm-area,  the  waves  swing 
outward  on  ^1  sides,  diminishing  their  height,  but  preserv- 
ing their  length,  velocity,  and  |H-riod.  and  gradual^  fall- 
ing to  a  broad  heaving  of  the  surfiuc,  known  as  a  sw«n. 
The  winter  storms  of  tonperale  latitudes  thus  oau.<M<  n  Uoig, 
low  swell  across  the  donlmms  of  tho  equator,  cvm  into 
the  heniis|>here  op|»08itc  to  that  of  their  source.  When  the 
swell  runs  ashore  on  a  gently  shoaling  coa^t,  its  height  in- 
creases, tiic  length  and  velocity  of  tho  successive  waves  di»- 
crease ;  but  their  period  remains  unchanged :  cloec  to  the 
shore  they  roll  over  and  fall,  and  arc  hence  called  breakers 
or  surf;  they  dash  violentlr  upon  the  beach,  rushing  for- 
ward in  a  sheet  of  foam,  ana  returning  under  the  next  wave 
to  form  the  dreaded  undertow.  When  a  strong  wind  blows 
on  a  steep  coast  over  deep  water,  another  effect  is  produced ; 
here  the  waves  attain  greet  iue,  but  instead  of  dashing 
against  the  shore  they  daace  Up  and  down  in  front  of  it. 
The  stron^r  the  wind,  the  deeper  the  on-shore  water  nraat 
be  to  nianifcat  this  motion. 

I>ou^  flat  waves  are  pikmIucimI  >>y  i  nrtlianake  sliooks  or 
Volcanic  explosions  under  or  near  the  s»»a.  The  waves  ovoi^ 
whelm  the  c<iu.sts  near  I  heir  source,  causing  great  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  aft«r  the  exidosion  of  the 
volcano  Krnkatoa,  Aug.  2C,  IS8S,  the  sea  rose  over  100  f^ 
on  tiie  neighboring  coasts,  drowning  over  30,000  persons. 
Waves  thus  excited  swing  far  and  wide  across  the  ocean, 
like  waves  from  storms,  imiwrceptible  in  the  open  sea,  but 
increasing  considerably  when  running  on  a  shoaling  coast. 
Their  veloi-itv  of  progression  is  ver>"  great ;  the  waves  fn>m 
the  earthquafce  at  Sinjo«la.  Ja^ian,  lice.  23,  IBM.  were  regis- 
tered in  San  Franci^jo  in  twelve  and  a  half  hours;  the 
waves  fn>in  (he  enrlhquake  at  Arica,  I'eru.  Auii.  13,  18C8, 
were  registered  at  Syiltu  y.        r,ili:i.  in  tw/inty-lnreo  hours. 

Slorm-wavp«  or  mci i\ >■  cM  ilii  ws  uf  tho  sea  ore 
caused  on  low  coast  lands  whcti  vioienl  on-shore  winds  con- 
spin*  with  a  rising  tide.  The  densely  ^topulatcd  delta  of  the 
(iBiigiw  has  n-peaf inlly  sulTm-d  in  this  n)anncr ;  in  the  cy- 
clone wave  of  Nov.,  187(5,  it  is  reported  that  over  100.000 
jH'rsons  were  drowned.  Similar  storm-wavea  occurred  on 
the  Louisiana  const  in  Oct.,  1H1>3,  and  on  the  low  Carolina 
coast  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

Cicnan  eurreutg  are  of  several  kinds.  The  great  sitrfurc 
currents  are  caiisetl  by  the  winds:  the  deep  inovetnent  from 
the  polar  sea<  is  <hie  chiefly  to  difreren<-e  of  density  result- 
ing from  difference  of  teniperature ;  the  nj>{><  mmI  surface 
and  bottom  currents  in  certain  ."itniits  mr  <  ;iii>cd  by  dif- 
ference of  density;  netive  alternating  currents  in  estuaries 
and  sounds  are  cause<l  liy  the  TlOKS  v.). 
1  Wind-ina4le  currents  :m-  missed  by  the  brushinp  forwnrd 
of  water  in  wnve-cre-N.  win  i.  hy  a  general  forwur^l  nn 
munt  is  coininiinit  iiii  li,  lit-i  i.-  tiio  Mirfurc  stratum,  then 
to  d«e(icr  layers.  U  In t.  tin'  ^  iii  is  iirr  sr<  ady,  as  in  the 
trade-wind  Iwtta,  the  currents  are  regular;  where  the  winds 
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are  frequently  interrupted  by  fitormy  shift<i.M  in  the  tem- 
perate loiies.  the  siirfwe  ouVrents  vary  more  or  less  with 
the  «in(]«s  but  Uie  gen«nl  drifl  of  th»  sub-surface  wutertt 
JbUowa  the  pnv«jUiw  dCraetion  ol  the  wind.  Where  the 
winds  Tai7  periodicallj,  as  in  tbe  wauoon  region  of  the  Ind- 
iM  Ooeu,  tbe  oamnteraiT  tita,  their  tine  of  change  bwog 
a  little  latier  than  that  of  the  wiiida,  Tiie  gennal  irinda  ol 
the  world  have  an  eddy-Iiko  cireulatioo  aronnd  each  of  the 
five  chief  oceans ;  hot  the  ocean  cumnta  an  miieh  better 
heiiimeil  ill  thun  the  wfaMfa,  and  their  diealatfflrjriiMivenu  lit 
give*  fpxxl  physical  wamBt  for  tbedirialao  of  the  gn>at 
coQiinnons  ooeaa  into  the  part*  genenillv  ivcHnixcd — the 
North  and  South  Fadfic,  the  North  and  Houth  Atiantio,  the 
Indian  and  tlw  Antarctic  Oceani.  Tlie  eddiet  of  the 
northain  oooaiM  tvni  aiowlf  horn  left  to  v^ht :  off  tlw 
aonthem  ooeana  fh>ni  richt  to  left,  eseept  that  the  Ant* 
arotie  baa  a  drift  tnvti  left  to  rtfthl,  or  west  to  east,  afonnd 
the  pole,  wbidi  It  sbara  wltli  the  three  adjoining  oceans 
The  Arctic  sbonld  he  regarded  aa  hardhr  more  than  a  grcHt 
gntf  at  the  end  off  the  long  Atlantic.  The  cumnta  of  the 
oesan  eddies  mar  be  called  drifts  whoa  they  are  broad  and 
Stow-nMnring^  and  stroama  where  thejr  are  omcentnited  to 
oarmr  ooniiea  and  rapid  flow  near  eoaataor  throng  straits. 

The  drealation  of  the  Nurtli  Faeiflo  ia  mlativciT  aimple 
and  rsipilart  its  ittongwt  moToment  ia  on  the  W.,  where 
tha  aqoatorial  member  of  ll»  eddy  toma  aharpljr  Irom  its 
wcatwatd  eoone  and  flows  N.  E.  past  Jajwi,  forming 
the  Japanese  onnent)  or  Kato-aiwo;  there  u  a  modemte 
backset  or  t«vened  eddv  in  the  Alaskan  bar,  a  small 
amount  of  leakage  frnrn  the  Arctic  through  Bering  Straii^ 
and  some  cold  waters  tlowin^  soutbwe»tward  Kam- 
chatka. The  South  IVitic  itldy  is  lev*  re^jiilar :  it  U-nn* 
a  vast  volume  of  cooled  wnlvr  iiDriliwnnl  hIoh^  (he  west 
ooaet  of  South  iimerica,  forming  the  lluiiilM)Mt  <*r  Pcruriau 
cofrent,  and  thus  produeing  near  th*-  (iahk|>agiis  islands  the 
lowest  temperatures  in  the  HjiDitorinl  (xvaii;  tmt  it  lo^os 
diatinctnees  amon;;  the  ninny  ishmils  on  its  western  !^ide, 
it  givea  oif  Imnehi's  thMii);h  the  Aii-^trnla.sian  nrchi|>elAj;o 
to  the  Indian  Oeean,  and  it  is  ennfbicnt  on  the  S.  with 
the  crri'nt  AiitArvtio  eddv.  The  ISouth  Indian  Ocenn  ha«  a 
ni>rtii>ii  ri^'ht  to  left  eddf,  but  on  the  N.  it  enmphf-nted 
by  the  alternating  monsiM)!!  cMrn-iits  of  (ho  Itny  of  Benptl 
and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Very  little  if  any  water  iMVi-se?*  fr.  m 
the  Indian  (K-enn  around  tiie  Cii|h'  of  Good  ilope  to  tlit)  At- 
lantic. The  S<uth  Atlantio eddy  i.Nconflitein  with  the  Ant- 
arctic oil  the  S.,  and  separated  fn>in  I'ntauonia  by  a  wnlcini; 
current  of  cold  water;  nnt  it  is  very  |H-«uTiar  in  giving  forth 
a  great  brandling  current  neross  the  e^iiiator,  to  join  with 
the  North  Atlantie  eddy  off  the  const  of  duiana.  Tiie  North 
Atlantic  e«ldy  receives  the  bmiirh  current  just  nienti-  ned; 
it  isoompliealed  on  the  W.  by  the  brnnehes  niusiile  of  the  An- 
tilles, as  well  as  through  the  Caribliean  and  (iiilf  of  Mexico. 
The  strong  stream  is^ming  from  the  (hilf  between  Flori<la 
and  Cuba,  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  most  famous 
current  of  the  world,  running  HO  or  !>0  miles  a  day  in  {la  nar- 
rOWMt  part*  A«  the  North  Allnntie  is  the  only  oi-enn  eom- 
mnnicaling  with  .\r(<ti<'  waters,  all  their  r-ireiiUtion  is  de- 
pendent on  the  great  branch  of  the  North  .Xllniitic  drift 
whioh  splits  off  W.  of  France,  poises  northetfit  ward  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and,  after  initkiiig  the  roun<i  of  the 
An-tie.  retiims  on  either  side  of  Greenland  lo  form  the  Ijtl>- 
ra«lnr  current,  which  wedges  it*  way  southwanl  along  the 
eo.'itern  const  of  the  U.  S. 

Wifhiii  .  m'h  oceanic  e<l<ly  the  more  quiet  waters  i' 
the  I  t  :iiiT  '  ontain  a  greater  or  less  nnioiint  of  fluntiiiK 
weeii  or  Hiirijiixjui,  ns  it  is  called  by  the  I'orlu^irac,  lii-nei' 
the  name  Sargasso  .S<'a.  IVelwceii  the  p»in-d  sddics of  the 
North  and  .South  I'mifu-  and  .Atlantic  Ihore  are  counter- 
currents  of  somewhat  vari«l)l>'  strength,  somewhat  N.  of 
the  eiiuator.  running  from  \V.  to  E.:  they  nr<>  presiiinnbly 
caused  chiefly  l>y  tlu'  vmthwest  winds  that  i>i'<  ur  here,  par- 
tii-ul«rly  in  the  iiortluTii  suninu  r  si  ks^iii.  The  Inlu-r  are  the 
extension  of  the  s.  lutheasl  I  rade  into  the  northern  tifniispherc. 
where  it  turn*  to  a  »iutii\vi-.i  wind.  It  is  by  a  similar  ex- 
tension td  the  southeast  tradr  nf  (he  Iiidiati  (iienii  into  the 
!('>ri1ii  rn  li"n)is]ihere.  where  it  forms  the  southwest  moiiH>oii 
•  if  r|;.  ■itiiTIl  suuiiiiei'.  t  hat  1  he  curifiits  there  are  re\er«4-i| 
from  the  course  that  thuv  maintain  uniler  the  norllnasi 
moiisiMui  of  wifiter. 

Tin-  Very  «i.iw  inovrmeiit  of  flie  deej)  cdd  polar  water 
toward  the  ••ijuaior,  pro\.  (l  by  llv  ili>tnbntii'n  uf  tem|"'rtt- 
tures  fttn-a'iy  de-i  ribed,  ha*  liy  many  p'ou'rapluTs  l«-i>ii  re- 
ferri'd  to  the  reflux  of  an  i  N'  <  nf  stirfao'  wnlcrs.  briislu'd 
by  tiie  winds  toward  thu  poles ;  but  tins  exceu  is  not  proved. 
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I  Moreover,  the  branch  current  that  c WM  the  equally  fnm 
'  the  .South  to  the  North  Atlantic  sImmiM,  if  tha  winds  wen 
tbt!  oulv  cause  of  the  bottom  mofen^ita  prodnea  a  novtk- 
to-aoutfi  movement  of  the  deep  watan  beneath  the  Alkntie 
equator:  but  the  dbtributfom  of  Iwttom  tempentnres  there 
indicates  thrt  the  deep  morammit  nnder  tteeqaatar  in  the 
Atlantic  ia  ehiafly  from  S,  to  N. ;  hrnee  some  other  oanse 
tlian  surfaoa  winds  mnst  he  inferred  for  (he  bottom  mora- 
menL  This  canse  ia  found  in  the  gn>aier  denMty  of  the  oold 
polar  waten;  the  fact  of  gtcater  oeiwitT  being  doubted  by 
no  one,  but  its  suHdenoy  to  cause  moTement  being  often 
questioned.  It  appears,  however,  from  calculation,  that  the 
eifective  eqoatorward  foree  here  applied  is  not  mneh  iem 
than  the  force  by  which  tlie  tides  am  swimg  haek  nad  forth 
twice  a  day,  as  mu  been  ibowD  by  Frrrel;  and  m  the  tqim- 
torward  force  acta  perpetoally.  It  should  be  n^rded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Iwttom  movement. 

Salinity  currents  are  found  well  eihfUted  at  tha  Stnjt  of 
Gibraltar  where  the  less  ealine  snrtec*  cumnt  ia  inward 
and  the  demwr  nndemirTOitautwaid  i  dmibrlv  in  the  Bco- 
^oma,  hctween  the  dense  If editerranean  ana  the  fkvalur 
Klatek  Sen;  at  tha  stnit  irf  Bab^sl-Mandeb;  and  a  the  ea- 
traace  to  tlw  Bshic  The  Tradercofrent  in  these  various 
straibs  always  moves  fnm  tlie  denser  to  the  k«s  dense  water 
body. 

The  distrifaiutian  of  lifb  In  the  ocean  has  been  much  stud- 
ied by  the  exploring  expeditions  of  ttie  nineteenth  century. 
This  lifp  is  exlrpmely  abundant  and  varied  in  tha  littoral 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  exists  in  remarkable  vamtv 
even  in  much  coMer  latitudes,  both  the  vegetable  and  ani* 
mal  forms  of  the  [M>lar  seas  being  mnch  more  nnmeroos 
than  those  of  Arctic  lands.  Besides  those  forms  foand  aloiu: 
t  he  Khorw  in  relatively  shallow  water,  there  are  others  which 
inhabit  the  open  sea  nr«r  the  surface,  hence  called  pelagie 
forms;  and  others  afrain  which  inhabit  the  bottom  ctf  the 
drepe,-t  oceans,  in  spite  of  the  intense  pn?s^<*nrB  of  the  ovefr 
lying  water,  of  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding  physical 
conditions,  and  of  the  ab<<  tii'<'  "f  sunlight.  From  the  fact 
that  certain  abysmal  forms  i  i  >--t.ss  eyes  and  are  Inarlied  by 
Taried  colors,  it  is  inferred  that  light  from  some  other 
nource.  such  as  [ihosphorescciit  animals,  may  caii!<e  a  taint 
illuminntioii  there.  The  intermediate  deoths  of  the  ocean 
have  U-en  imi»erfe<;lly  explored,  bot  If  U»ey  poj^st-ss  any 
characteristic  fauna  it  is  a  very  spante  one.  The  pelnpc 
fauna  of  the  surfact?  is  remarkable  <  hiefly  for  the  excosive 
abundance  of  mrmiri ,  jitmost  traiis|>arent,  forms,  chiefly  of 
the  lower  orders  I  if  lifr.  It  is  fnmi  the  minute  calean-oiu 
ami  siliceous  skeletons  of  these  nr.inmls  that  the  <h.z.-  of  the 
bottom  w  chiefly  supplie<l.  Although  the  pl«r.t~  nmi  uni- 
mals  of  the  land  arc  thought  to  have  Isi  n  evolved  (mm 
more  primitive  forms  that  inhabited  tli.-  -<  .-v-,  where  tim 
earliest  fon»i-  <if  lif'-  presumably  existetl.  yet  tlie  larger ma> 
rine  maniin.il-.  ^u<  h  a-s  whales,  walruses,  etc,  atv  believed 
to  have  bwn  develojxsl  fnim  land  mammals. 

ItiHi.KHiK AFHV. — Boguslawski  and  KrOintnel.  Ozeannpra' 
phif  (.Stuttgart.  llSH4-»:*7):  Rrjmrtn  of  th*  Chaltmger  F.rp^ 
fliti<iH\  Thomson.  The  Vuynge  of  (he  Chalhnqrr  (\Amt\<^n, 
1H77):  Sigsb«s\  l)erf)-Kea  S)nntditnj  and  Drrigung,  a  /J*. 
Hrriptiim  nnd  l)i*ruM«ion  of  the  Method*  and  Applinnett 
uni'd  tin  Hoard  the  CiKifd  and  (ftodtiW  Hvrv^'i  Sieanur 
ti/nkf  (1l\aKhiii|.rton.  IHMtb;  A.  Agoasix,  3%rc^  Cnn.-'ti  of  tk* 
Iil,ikr  ((.'anibriilg.-.  Mass.,  IKSH).  W.  M.  Davts. 

Ocean  (iroTe:  town;  Monmouth  co..  N.  J.  (for  location, 
iiuip  of  New  Jersey,  ref.  4-E) ;  on  the  .Atlantic  <  »cean, 
.lUvl  ihe  Cent,  of  N.  J.  and  the  Penn.  railways;  1  mile  from 
Asbiiry  Park,  6  miles  .S.  of  Long  Branch.    It  is  a  popular 
I  summer  n>sort,  and  is  widelv  known  as  the  seat  of  the  <  >cean 
I  (irove  Camp  Jleeting  Association  of  the  Metlnnlist  Ejiis*'!"- 
]ial  ChuR'h.    This  association  w!i.s  organizeil  in  1S«J>  under 
j  Ihe  pre-idency  of  the  Rev.  E.  11.  Stokj-s,  I).  I>..  who  still 
retain*  its  direction.    The  first  preuchiiig-staud  was 
ereeii'd  in  1HT4,  the  cexicregatiim  using  .S4!uts  of  pine  planks 
'  laid  on  trestles  and  without  backs.    The  tirst  periiiuiient 
iiiiililing.  s  frame  slnictim"  covere<l  with  yreen  pine  bouglis, 
was  en-i  ic4l  in  IHTS;  an  auditorium,  seating  .H.OOO  |M[-ople 
and  costing  $10,000,  was  built  in  l^iSO;  and  a  second  audi* 
luriiim.  the  largest  amlieneo-room  for  cvangeliAic  serricrt 
'  ill  the  L'.  S.,  comfortably  seating  10,000  persons  and  coating 
I  !i7r..i)0(i.  was  dedicated  Aug.  0-13, 18»4.   The  town  has  nu- 
I  nuTxus  h'>iels,  boanling-hoiifies.  and  summer  oottasei^and 
tw.)  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (IMM),  2.7.>4  ;  (1»00)  4.2S1. 

Ooca'nia.  or  Ocennica  :  a  term  of  no  precise  ap[tlicnl ion, 
u.sed  by  various  geognphical  wriurs  to  denote  lands  in 
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ium\0e  Of  Urn  unu  of  tha  FacMe  Ootm,  toww  Indtiding  only 
l^jiMriikM*faiMrit,iBdMktoimfaL«nd  othersadiiing  Aus- 
■knuHb  Hid  tto  Eut  Indian  AnhipeUgo.  Many  leading 
gBogi^bMt  and  map^nahmdo  not  now  employ  the  term  at 
■11  on  aeooont  (1)  of  the  eonfcwion  ahoro  nowd;  (2)bcc«iuo 
it  has  been  medetoiDdiide  both  oceanic  and  continental  kl- 
aodi,  though  ite  we  aiiaald  be  confined  to  oceenie  iaianda: 
and  00  because  it  baa  been  naed  to  eidn^  n  laqee  part  of 
tbe  oceanic  area  to  vhoae  lands  It  would  be  in  Btrictnesi 
«jiibI!\  Mpi'lit  iiMi',  a*  the  Atlantic  ialaods.    C.  C.  Adams. 

Ofi'Miiii  (l.jii..  a  lirtlo  eye]:  a  name  given  to  the  smaller 
orgaiis  of  vi>iiin,  esix-fiiiily  in  the  Arthropotla,  In  iIk's*- 
the  tKiolli  are  siiuill,  sieiijile  i>ri;ttn«s  ejK-h  with  its  own  It-iis 
and  retinal  layer,  nnd  are  i-iuuraste*!  wilh  the  larj^er  c'<iin- 
pound  organs  of  vision  so  typical  of  the  jfroup.   See  Knto 

MOLOtSY. 

O'celot  ffrnm  yivs.ncelntl]:  oncof  tho  hnnilsoini^st  of  th<> 
cat  fiiiiitly  foiiiul  ii;  Ann'ric«.  the  Felin  panliiliK  of  thi'  natu- 
ralists. It  is  found  from  Soiitlicast  IVxii-s  to  l'ut»i»;oiiiii.  and 
forrniTiv  run^icd  to  Louiaianii.  Thcr.il.ir  vurus  fri  in  tiiwny 
yellow  to  n>ddi«h  gray,  marked  with  nuiucrutu  black  spotsi, 
and  dark  atripaa  and  blotctaea  edged  with  black.  There  is 
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almost  always  one  of  these  stripi's  alon^:  the  refjion  of  the 
shoulders,  Hiiil  then'  arc  I  wo  l>lack  striii«-s  mi  ia<  h  (  hci'k. 
The  under  jmrls  art;  wliilish.  The  ofelot  is  exin-niely  vari- 
able in  its  niarkini,'^.  and  it  is  still  an  open  ((iics'iuti  as  i,, 
whether  or  III •!  several  distinct  species  have  U'en  eonilurifd 
under  i  ni'  h'lMii'.  The  total  len;r'h  varies  fmin  '.\  to  4  feet, 
the  tali  tieiii^;  11  to  ITi  inehes  loni;.  F.  A.  I,r<  As. 

Orher.  o  k^r  [from  Fr.  <frf  <  Lut.  orf,  rrr  =  (ir.  iixp"-  ye  I  low 
ocher,  deriv.  of  iixpSf,  pule,  pule  yelinw] :  any  one  of  rertain 
pigments  made  oi  clay>  (■■ij.ireil  liy  hydratiii  (K-roxiile  of 
iron  in  variable  projtortioMs.  varyintr  in  slitidi^  from  pah- 
yellow  to  di->'p  oranp?.  The  t.-nn  i-  aNo  more  broadiv  a]>- 
lied  to  any  day  richly  (•<>!. in  d  hy  ju  ri  xiile  of  iron,  liud- 
le,  or  red  rhalk,  (8  a  van<  *y  nf  m  lirr  i  i  risistinp  of  deoom- 
poeed  hfinnti/p.  In  mineral' ii:y,  e.irlh  varieties  of  hemaliU 
or  iron  peroxiiie,  if  hrivlit  tiniisl.  an)  known  H8  renl  fioher, 
while  ari;dla<  I'oiis  and  iliS  iHiijMi^m;;  limimi/fx,  or  hvilrateil 
j)eroxides,  give  r'lM-  to  bniwn  or  le  r.  MiTi  ■iver,  the  term  is 
used  in  that  acieiiee,  in  eombitnitiini,  to  expre-^s  the  earthy, 
pidverulont,  deoom]io<«ing  oxides  of  other  eloincnts. 

Ochino,  0-kefl'nd,  Bernaruino:  preacher;  li.  at  SionA.  in 
the  Papal  States,  14H7;  joitied  the  strictest  bnuxh  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  afterward  the  still  stricter  oriler  of 
the  Capuchins,  and  acauirt'*!  a  preat  reputat  ion  ns  a  preacher. 
Paul  III.  ch4>se  him  for  confess4;>r,  and  other  honors  were 
heaped  upf>n  him.  He  was  chosen  in  l-'*:***  by  the  Capuchins 
to  Iw  their  (reneral ;  but  in  Naples  he  tjocarae  scqtiaintetl 
with  the  Spanish  mystic  .luan  Vahlez,  with  Peter  Martyr, 
and  others,  and  fnun  that  time  iH^gnn  to  preach  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  on  the  futility  nf  inihilfjences,  etc.  ,Sus^>icions 
anis*  with  re»peet  to  his  orth<H|r)xy ;  and  when,  in  \->4'2.  he 
published  in  X'eidce  his  IHnlogi  VII.  Sam'.,  he  was  s>im- 
mone<l  to  Home  to  explain  and  reira<'t.  Kidly  awan-  of  tlie 
danger,  he  fled  to  (leiieva,  when-  he  ]iubli>hed  six  volumes 
of  Italian  siirmons  (/'rr(/(>/r',  l.')4'2— Wi.  <if  which  twenlv-ti\e 
were  translated  into  Kni;lish  (l">4'«i.  I'roni  (ieneva  he  went 
to  .Vnu'sliiiri,',  an<l  tlioiice  to  Stras-^lmr;,',  London.  Znrieli. 
Cmoow,  ill.,  in  each  jilace  iireiiehiii;:  !o  the  Italian*,  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  Iwoks,  uut  leading  a  sgmcwbat  erratic 


life.  D.  atSehlaekan,VoisTia,lS6&  In  the  flnt  wouIb  Iw 
publisbed  sfter  lito  fliglit  fnm  Italj  be  advoeated  Calvl&b> 
tic  views,  bat  in  tbe  later  Sonnianism  becomes  mors  and 
more  anparMltt  especially  in  his  catechism,  published  at 
Basel  (IMl).  See  his  Life,  by  Benrath  (Leipzig.  1S7S ;  trans, 
into  Kiitrlisli.  New  York,  IMTT).   Revised  by  S.  M.  .l.n  kson. 

Oclion  J  Honna,  Fiue.sio.  de  :  poet,  critic,  and  scholar; 
b.  at  Lezo,  (Miijiu^coa,  Spain,  Aiir.  Ill,  IHl't;  d.  Feb.  2ft, 
18T8.  After  studying  at  the  College  of  .Sin  Mateo,  and 
then  in  that  of  Santo  Tomas  at  Madrid,  he  went  in  1><JII  to 
Paris  to  studv  in  the  ftcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Ih'  also 
es,sjiye4i  painting,  but  trouble  with  his  eyes  obliged  him  to 
abandon  this.  In  ISt-l  he  returnwl  to  Madrid,  and  began 
to  write  for  the  Garrta  de  Mndrid.  which  the  famoiis 
berto  Lisia  was  then  <lirei;ling.  The  revolution  of  Ijt 
(iranjn,  however,  fon-ed  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
iKcupieil  hiinsi'lf  wilh  «>diting  works  of  the  Spanish  cla.ssic 
writers  for  the  extensive  Volrcfiiin  de  lim  mejore*  anlort^ 
e.ipiii)oUn  planm><l  by  Baudry,  «.s  well  as  with  other  literary 
utKlert^kings.  He  brought  out  the  first  modem  editions  of 
the  works  of  the  Maniuis  of  Santillaiia,  Hemdn  Peree  d» 
Pulgar,  etc.  In  ltH44  tie  returned  to  Madrid  un<l  bei-ame 
under-librarion  in  the  National  Library.  In  IHil  he  waa 
made  director  of  the  state  printing  establishment ;  and 
soon  after  chief  of  bureau  in  the  ministrv  uf  Public  Instruc- 
tioo.  In  1844  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  and  a  little  later  of  the  Academy  of  History.  Be- 
sides his  work  as  editor,  he  made  many  translations  from 
the  English  and  French,  among  others  of  Hume's  Uittorjf 
of  EngUmd ;  Naroleon  Ill.'s  Jules  Cinar;  .Scott's  Mon- 
aMery  and  St.  lionan'a  Vie//;  Verjfil's  Eelogw*  (1879). 
He  preiwrcd  for  Kivadeneyra's  Biblioleea  de  Autores  £»• 
fuifiolen  an  L'pMolario  ttmaluA  (vols.  xiii.  and  zlii.).  By 
I  ommisiiion  of  Louis  Phiuppe  he  compiled  an  exhaustive 
>  atalogiio  of  the  Siianish  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
I'aris  (1844).  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  his  play,  Ineaii- 
dumbre  y  Amor  (lt»6):  PiairtM,  Lmina^  y  Madrid  (1801): 
Miaeel&nM  d»  Lit^ratura,  Vi^m  jr  JVeMlM  (1807).  His 
poetical  and  critical  oontribntions  to  periodicals  were  very 
numerous.  A.  K.  ^Iahsii. 

Ork'ler.  SiMoy :  Orientalist;  b.  at  pAeter.  England,  in 
1678;  stndiisl  at  Queen's  ( 'ollege,  ( 'aiiihi  iil;,i  .  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  Orletital  languages;  took 
orders  in  the  Chun'h  "if  Kngland:  became  vicar  of  .Swavc- 
sey,  near  ('and>riil>;e.  1T05;  jiiiblisliiMl  a  l.Htm  JninHiuflion 
to  the  Orifiititl  /.■!  iit/unt;i  .1  (ITlKii;  a  Hixlury  of  the  Jewt 
(1  TOT),  translated  from  tlu'  Italiatinf  Ualj|)i  Li-on  of  Mixlena, 
with  an  origiuai  Supplemiht  r'nu-irniiiy  the  ('iinii/tx  and 
.SitDiiirititn.t,  ami  several  translations  from  Oriental  inanu- 
-<Tiptv:  lice.'ime  I'rofevsor  of  Araliii'  at  Cambridge  1711; 
iiiiKIishe.i  T/ie  Ili^fi.ry  «f  tlit  SitructHg  (2  vols.,  lTfW-18). 
I».  at  Swavory,  Au;;.  !l,  1720. 

Ocmul'gee  Kiver:  n  stnam  whicli  rises  in  the  central 
part  of  (Ji»orgta  liy  several  heaii-^lreains,  llnWs  in  a  giiierally 
S.  S.  v..  course,  and  ai>ove  Colijiult  joiii'  tlu'  Oeoiiee  to  form 
the  Altaniaha  river.  Small  .-.teamboat.-  a.'Ncend  to  .^Iaeon. 
Its  lower  course  ia  through  sandy  pine  woods;  its  upper, 
throukdi  a  gninite  Mgion,  where  then  are  many  rapida.  It 
is  :{IK1  n)iles  long. 

O'Con'upll.  Da.nikl:  patriot ;  b.nt  Carhen, Count jr Kerry, 
Ireland,  Aug.  6, 1775 ;  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  estate, 
but  of  ancient  family  ;  wa-^  eilucatt*d  at  St.  Omer  and  DouaT, 
and  in  1794  began  to  study  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  in  1798 
was  called  to  the  Imu*;  rose'at  once  to  distinction  as  a  bso^ 
rister,  and  very  soon  l»«>came  prominent  in  Irish  jxditics, 
addres.sing  himsidf  to  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  Ireland.  In  ISlii  he  was  challenged 
bv.Mdernian  il'Esterre  of  Dublin,  whom  he  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  and  a  duel  with  Mr.  Peel  wa*  sooti  after  prevented  by 
the  police.  In  1H33  he  founded  the  Catholic  Association, 
whicli  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  re|>eal 
of  legislation  unfavorable  to  l^■lanll.  but  the  (iovemment 
bniiiglit  in  a  bill  to  suppress  it,  and  it  di.ssolved  itstdf  in 
1H2.'(.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  to  Parliament  fnitn  County 
Clare,  but  was  excluded  by  the  Test  oath  ;  in  1N2U.  however, 
the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  timk  place,  and  O'Connell 
eiitere<l  the  House  of  Commons.  Hi-  life-work  wa»  one  of 
agitation,  bulli  among  the  pcij  le  and  in  the  llniise  of  Coiu- 
inoiis,  f<ir  the  re|M'al  of  the  I'nion.  In  1S42  he  began  to 
liohl  monster  meetings  in  Irelami,  and  in  \^t^^^  he  was  nr- 
resied  on  a  charure  of  <-oii^piniev  and  sf^ljtion,  convicted, 
and  heavily  lined;  but  the  Lords  n-verseil  the  judgment 
S>«pL  7, 1H44.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
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tklling  under  the  control  of  more  iinpetiimis  spirit*.  Ix'san  ! 
to  ili.stTwlit  the  moral  force  iKtliry  of  <  >'<.'<)iitu'll  nmi  ttilvo-  ' 
c«te  more  violent  nieeisures  tlmn  be  Hjijinivwi.  In  lH4r)  (its 
influence  was  fasrt  tleiliniinr.  simI  in  1K46  hi>  supjiort  uf  tin- 
Whig  ministry  lended  to  iiiak)- hiiu  even  more  uM|>o]nilHr 
with  the  Iri-h  PRrty.  In  IH47.  t  nfeelilid  liy  c.vi  rwork  nmi 
by  auxii't y  fur  In-lttnii,  where  the  fuinine  httil  liroken  out, 
he  itarted  on  a  pilKrinia^e  to  Home,  hut  <lie<i  at  (ic  inxi.  May 
15,  IH47.  He  h  hiiried  at  Glii-iiu  v  in.  l)ul>!iii.  S  e  /,i  'V  and 
Sprrchfg  of  Ihmirl  ( f'i 'omit  !l.  l>\  his  >i.-ti.  John  «»'<  onnell 
(London,  IHW);  Cusack,  Tfif  Lihrrntur.  hi.i  J. iff  and  Timr* 
(London,  \WTi)\  Jiutin  McCanhy,  lh»l<>ry  of  Our  Own 
9Vmm(187»^B0).  UeTised  br  F.  M.  Colby. 

O'Connor,  Rodemcs,  popularly  called  Kory:  the  last  in- 
depeiiiii'iit  King  of  InMnd:  h.  in  CoDBMiicht  in  1116;  kuc- 
cowlcd  (0  Um  tluone  of  Connmught  on  the  <leath  of  his 
fgthar,  IMogli  O'Connor,  1156;  disputetl  the  HUjirt-maey 
for  several  years  with  the  O'Neals  and  the  O'Hnens;  a*- 
aumedthe  title  of  King  of  Ireland  1166;  assembled  a  par- 
liament of  lords  and  clergy  at  Alhboy  1167;  aided  in  the 
expulsion  of  Dermot,  King  of  I^instor,  1168;  dsflBated  the 
English  invaders  under  .SlrongUiw  in  several  engag^ements, 
but  subsequently  came  to  terms  with  them  aud  reinstated 
Dermot  in  hin  kingdom :  afterward  carried  on  war  with  the 
English  with  varyinj;  i«uc(  e>^,  until  in  1175,  after  an  inter- 
view  with  Henry  11.  uf  England,  he  acknowledged  that 
nnnaroh  as  lord  paramount  of  Ireland,  retaining  for  him- 
•elf  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  ConnoiiKbt.  flis  ton*  bnving 
revolted  against  him.  itaderioic  ntirM  In  1186  to  •  noua>- 
tery,  where  he  died  in  1108. 

O'Connor,  Tsomas  Powbk,  M.  P.:  journalist  and  ikiH- 
tieian;  b.  at  Athlone,  184M:  ediicatetl  at  Queen's  College, 
Oalway,  and  gradiiatMl  at  the  Queen's  Univemity ;  became 
a  journalist;  entertMl  I'arliament  1880;  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Pamellite  party  and  of  the 
Ijand  I^eague;  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  iwl;  waa  olectetl 
president  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  Oront  Britain 
188<3 ;  was  elected  to  the  Ilonae  of  OHnmona  for  the  Scotland 
'Uivision  of  Liverpool,  for  which  be  atlU  (1804)  aits,  1885 ;  is 
the  author  of  Lord  Aaam^lM,  a  Biognflt^  (18W):  The 
JpameU  Mmtmud  (188^,  and  othw  works:  editor  of  the 
CoAumI  of  Jri$k  Lit&mmni  11011011  Tk$  Sltur  nowqpaper 
(1887),  which  he  eold  18B0,  and  atarted  n«  S*m.  18M. 

('.  H.  TiH  Rum. 

Oconomowor  :  city;  WHukp>lia  i-o..  \Vi<.  if.  .r  li » iit  ion,  see 
lnit|>  of  \Vi-^ot>.<iii.  ri'f.  7-Kj;  on  (»(  oiioin  i«  "  (  i.  i  k  and 
Lake  I.iilii  lle.  and  the  (  hi..  Mil.  and  St.  1'.  Hnilwiiy  ;  31 
miles  \V.  of  Milwuukie.  ll  i.s  in  «ii  iit,'ririilturnl  re>,'ion,  is 
surrouiiilid  liy  iiuunrous  In-nuliful  liikc-i.  lias  ex<i  llent 
dr;\.  -,  viiluable  iiiiin-riil  spriiiu's.  and  lomirnxlious  liol.-ls, 
and  oii  a  summer  re~irt  Im*  l>e''ti  calle<l  the  SnrHtoira  of  the 
Weat.  Pop*  (1880)  2,17-1;  (I8IH) I  8.729;  (iW>t>i 

O'Coaor,  '^HARtitf,  LL.  D. :  jurist;  b.  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  28, 180-. ;  son  of  Thomas  O  Conor,  who  emigrate*!  from 
Ireland  to  the  I'.  S.  for  |M)litii-al  reattons  in  18()1,  and  do- 
voted  himself  largi'lv  to  journalism  and  the  writing  of  pam- 
phlets on  Irish  and  H«>mMn  Cathulic  questions.  Charles 
O'Conor  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1H34,  and  by  his  untir- 
ing industrv  and  native  talent  iM-ciime  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  legal  profession  in  New  York.    He  iin>t  gnined  re- 

Sute  in  niai  priuA  cas«-»  liefore  juries,  but  the  <-usi'  wliii  h 
rst  gave  him  an  e!<lal)li^he4l  re|Milation  was  that  of  tlu- 
fugitive  slave  Jack  (I>t:W).  Tli.  m -^i  1 .  li  lirni<  d  of  his  ca-^-s 
were  the  Lis(»-iiard  will  cas<-  l^l-'-:.  1  h.-  I'orri -I  liivorce <-a«e 
(begun  in  IHoO  and  Anally  di»puM-d  of  in  IHttH^.  ami  the 
Parrish  will  case  (1802).  Ue  deprecnt<-<l  the  civil  war,  ami, 
believing  that  ita  aim  wa!<  inconsistent  with  the  original 
principles  of  the  confederation  under  the  C\>nstitution.  he 
symiwlhizcd  with  the  Southern  States,  and  bec-nnie  senior 
Counx'l  for  JefTerson  havis  wliell  he  was  indicted  for  tn-H- 
tfcin.  Hi- never  lieM  piiMic  ofljce  exceiil  that  of  district  al- 
t'lrtiey  for  a  few  mmitli-  <liiring  the  admitiisi ration  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  and  that  of  a  mendH-r  of  the  const  it  utionai 
convention  in  ls<)4.  In  IWW  ho  was  nominated  for  tin- 
rresitlency  by  tin-  extreme  Ucmocrata,  and  re<-cived  ntH»ut 
Z2,(KK)  votes."  He  WHS  noted  for  his  integrity  an<l  .«im|ilicity 
of  character.  D,  at  bis  residence  on  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
3Uj  IS,  1884.  F.  StOBQU  Auxx. 

OWBto:  dtf:  fapital  of  Oconto  oa.  Wis.  (for  location, 
see  map  of  Wiaconain,  ref  .  4-F> ;  on  Oreen  Bar,  at  the  month 
of  the  Ooonto  river,  and  on  the  Chi.  and  N.  w.  and  the  Chi., 
HiL  and  Si.  P.  railways;  80  miles  M.  b7  EL  of  Queen  Bay. 


It  is  in  a  lonbering  region,  and  (-nntains  a  public  park,  a 
national  bank  (capital  $430.(XM)i.  tl.'iirand  planing  mills,  iron* 
foundries,  wagon-factorie.s.  und  thr-e  w<-ekly  neWipopaifc 
Pop.  (188U>  4,171;  (ItftN))  S,2iy;  (IMW)  5,646. 

OfltalMdm  (from  Or.  icr^il^,  liter.,  ao  eight-sided 
thing,  nent.  of  iarMfot,  having  eight  aides  or  bases :  irrA, 


eight  -I-  seat,  base] :  a  solid  bomded  bv  eight  trianp- 
lar  planes.  If  rcgiilar,  its  faoaa  at*  oonilateraL  It  has 
twelve  edges  and  six  solid  an^lea.  Men  formed  by  four 


equal  plane  aagies.  Its  solid  oontents  are  equal  to  the  cube 
ofone  of  ita  edgea  noitiplied  by  •4T14IMS. 

Octane:  Ctlli*,  the  liirhth  of  tin-  tnarsli-^'Hs  s»rii-  of 
liydii-curiH.ns.  It  (>ccur>  imturally  in  American  [M  lmU-um, 
su.l  can  Ix'  olitaine*!  from  that  jK)rtion  of  the  *>il  that 
Ixiils  between  11")  and  IIJO  .  It  may  lie  pr«xluo»Hi  by  the 
ilry  distillatioti  of  tin-  lime-soap  of  meidiaden  oil,  by  ("a-s^iug 
the  vajMir  of  the  tliiricciith  of  llie  ttamo  scries,  tridecnne, 
<'iiHn.  thr..u^'h  11  ri  ii-liol  tube,  and  also  from  ot-tvl  iodide, 
piillialic  m  ill,  iiiili^-i.  blue.  acena|.hthene.  etc.  tty  lontf- 
contiiiuril  fiai  t  i.iniil  <ii»t;ll!itii.ii  it  may  t>e  f^-jmrntt-ii  into 
two  liyiirocarboiis,  iiaving  ditlerviit  boiling-r"nnts,  but  the 
same  i-om{<oeition.  Ira  Kemsex. 

Orta'Tia:  si.st4.r  to  Augustus,  Emperor  of  Rome.  She 
was  first  marriisl  to  (".  Marccllus.  and  after  his  iKath  to 
Mark  Antony.  She  was  a  woman  (tf  remarkable  iM-anty  and 
gn-Ht  nccoui|i|i>linieiits,  ami  hi  r  lifi-  ri-v.-nl-  a  coii-jijciii.us 
iiobility  of  character.  Her  son,  M.  Man-ellus,  was  adopted 
by  Aiij;u>tns.  and  it  was  expecte<l  that  he  would  Im-  his  suc- 
cesjMir,  liut  he  died  premnlurely  in  n.  r.  In  32  R.  C.  Octa- 
via  was  divon  e<l  by  .\iitoii\.  I>i;t  sin-  < . .Ill iiimtl  to  devote 
herxdf  to  his  i-hildn  n.  and  even  rii-icated  his  (  hildren  by 
Cleoiiatra.  She  died  lieart -broken  in  lu  r  (ift > -f. 'urt h 
ill  11  n.  c.   AugustU2<  pronounced  the  fuiurjii  oration. 

HeviM-d  by  (i.  L.  n. 

Octo'ber  [from  JM.  Or/o'i«r,originaUvtbe  eighth  mooth 
of  ilie  lioiuHii  year,  ileriv.  of  oe'to,  eightj:  the  tenth  month 

in  the  JuIjuu  tiN.l  (ire^'orian  years. 

Oftocoral'lia  [M "d.  I,iit..frr)mGr.4rrrf,  eight  -f  KopdxKitr, 
coral]:  a  group  of  animals  bel.in^iing  to  the  Scvi-iiojiKm  s.« 
(y.  v.),  order  Anthoioa.  They  are  marine  jM>lyjis,  the  ports  of 
which  are  arrangwl  in  eights.  Thus  there  are  eight  feath- 
ered tciitai  le,s  surrounding  the  mouth,  while  the  central 
l  avity  of  the  b<Kly  i.n  jMtrtly  divided  into  chandx-rs  liv  ci<.'ht 
rudmting  jiartition.i,  which  extend  from  the  mouth  i>-g:"n 
to  the  opjKwite  end  of  the  ImmIv.  With  verv  few  excot.tion* 
the  individuals  or  tMilyjis  fonn  large  «.>weml>lages  or  color 
varying  considcraiily  in  shape.  The 
hard  skcletul  [fortions  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  first,  spicules  of  varying  shape,  oc- 
i-ur  in  tiie  fle!<h,  and  arc  the  pnxluct 
of  the  tnidille  l>ody  layer  or  roeaoffloca. 
They  are  always  p'rv-sent,  and  in  dried 
specimens  they  fonn  the  bulk  of  the 
"bark"  which  covers  the  axial  portion. 
This  latter  is  not  always  present.  When 
it  occurs  it  in  homy'  in  character,  and 
is  fr«'quentlv  hanleneil,  as  in  the  pre- 
cious coral,  liy  the  de{Hit;{tion  of  salts  of 
lime.  It  ariites  from  the  outer  layer  or 
ectoderm  of  the  body.  The  group,  which 
is  also  known  as  Alcyoiuiria.  containa 
about  700  species,  the  princi|»al  ones  bo- 
ing  arranged  in  four  tainiliea.  Id  the 
Jlrnnalulidtr.  or  **  sea-pens,"  thai*  la  • 
"root"  (Fig.  1)  which  w  buried  in  tbe 
mud  nr  !4uid,  while  from  the  anpaaad 
portion  t he  M'pamte  polyps,  varionnjraN 
rangiMl.  project.  In  some  (e.  g.  AMMh 
1 11  In)  the  polviw  oocnr  on  latitnl  ont* 
growths,  so  tfiat  the  nanBUanee  to  a 
<iuill  is  strongly  marked.  In  the  (Toryo* 
fii'/rp,  including  the  aea-fiina  and  sea- 
whipa,  the  cohmy  is  firmly  fa!«toned  to 
s<^>mo  aolid  support,  has  a  homy  or  oal- 
careoos  aila,  which  like  the  oolonjr  itaelf 
may  consist  of  aimple  whip-Uko  nraneh- 
es,  or  ationnr  irRgnlanj  ImnehiDK  f^.  l- 
parta  aa  in  the  led  or  Maoootnonl  of 
the  Mediterranean*  or  wrtljr  aa  in  tba 
sea-fans,  of  a  broad  flat  networii  of  intoilacing  Imnolica. 
In  tha  "oi|an-pipo  oorala*'  (TWporUm)  mib  polyp  sits  in 
a  tubolar  nioaraona  abeath,  tha  tnbm  of  a  colony  being 
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united  at  tMrnlar  iotcrv»b  bj  horuontal  pUtfonns.  In  the 
Al^onida  (Pig.  S)  or  oork  Jttijft,  the  aeanle  colonies  lack 

any  !^>lid  axU,  anil 

VMwlL-PwtoraealoarafitaOMiBUNMte  S^f.,  ^'oyo^  (im)}; 

tulmnimit.  Mil^n.  Lmbryolo- 

</i/  o  f  It'  ll  ilia  :  arnl 

Dumertxis  patnTs  liv  Verrill.  Kuri/n  aixl  I)aiiii'ls-..  ii.  Milne 
E«lward$,  auu  the  older  autliore.  J.  S.  KuiosLev. 

Octop'Hs  [Mod.  LaU  plur.  of  Octo'put\  Or.  Jimf,  eight 
•f  w4t.  otM(,  root] :  a  sub-order  of  CephdopiMU  or  cuttle- 
flshea,  in  vhioh  but  eight  arms  (fe«t)  are  dev«lo|M>d  around 
the  mouth  ;  the  body  is  sac-like,  and  no  true  shell  it<  <li  vi'l- 
o|>ed.  In  reproduction  the  peculiar  Hectocottlr  {a.  i:>  is 
int  reduced.  About  fi  fteen  Kt*nera  and  100  species  are  Known. 
Ortoputt.  the  priticitwl  goniis,  contains  sevaral  laiga  species. 
'On>- of  which,  weigmnt;  in  Inrge  spedflMOS  60  lb.,  oocors  in 
the  M<Hli(«'rraneati,  whilu  an  Alaskan  species  baa  a  " radial 
•pread  of  nearlr  98  feeL"  The  genus  ArgonatUa  contains 
trn"  paper-naaulua'*or  "  pap-r-!<aiU)r,"  in  which  the  female 
SSentes  a  calcareous  eftg-vnm>,  which  is  the  "!<hell"  w  famil- 
iar in  cabinets.  This  is  not  a  true  shell,  but  is  formed  by 
one  pair  of  arms  of  the  fomale  which  are  expanded  antl 
modifled  for  the  purpose.  The  stories  about  this  form  float- 
ing about  on  the  suixaoe  of  the  ooean  and  raising  its  arms 
&4  sails  to  catch  the  bnaae  an  now  known  to  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  J.  S.  KufOaiaBY. 

Oetopns :  See  Mollitsca  and  Octopoda. 

Odd  Fell  oMs.  Iniiepcndent  Order  of:  a  seeri't  l>ciiev4H  I 
li'iil  Hiiii  Ih  ii.^Iu  H^six  iulion  which  had  it^^  oriKin  in  Lomlnti, 
K[i;;liiii'l.  nlnmt  17-15.  The  earliest  scn  leiics  i.r  l(>^i^;l■•-  cf 
(»ild  Fi-lKiW'*  arc  ilcwrilpi'il  ns  iissi'mblat,'i  >  niniiilv  fur  sm ml 
jniriKW''-,  liiiviii^c  nil  iiiitiiitiun  ccrt'iimuv.  u  i'i»lli  rti(,ii  licinu 
nifutf  ti'  aiil  iiri'ily  lui-ml  'rr<.  jMwuit  tlic  \  rnr  1  ^Hl  r  h<-  !■  lii,'!^ 
ill  Liiiidoii  liinl  Li\rr[n>i.l  wrr>>  kiKiwn  ll^  th>-  l,..iiiii.Ti  (JnliT. 
In  l^^.KI  a  memlivr  ii  LmulMti  I.kIl'-i'  ri'r!i<ivi'<l  l..  Maiu  lu  -^- 
ter  ntid  iiitrndurril  tin'  onU'r  iiiti^  !tmt  cily,  wlu  ic  it  \nis  >.i 
favorably  nri'ivcd  that  •M.-vi-rid  Ki<lp>  w.-ri'  spiniiA  uruaii- 
i«ed,  an<"l  in  l^M  the  li.il>,'i  -i  in  MunihisU  r  mul  vic  inity 
were  con-Mvliibilcd  nniiiTthe  title  of  The  lnilt  i»  ill  <  >riii'r 
of  Odd  I'cllow.s  iif  the  Munclkv-iter  Unity.    A  (.'nind  lc)ilf;r. 

•  compoMd  of  those  who  hiid  filli'<l  the  chair  of  noble  gniud 

•<thc  presiding  ollii  cr)  a  n  ^'uhir  li  rtn  in  h  subordinate  liHlge, 
was  organized  and  ii»iuiied  suimtvi^ii .n  of  the  subordinalcs. 
The  London  a^socintiuiis  nnd  oth>  r  liH]i;cs  throu^jhout  the 
ki:i;.'iiiiin  n-fu'^-d  to  uckiKiwledtje  thr  iiiilliMrity  of  the  Miin- 
c  iii'sliT  organization,  and  si  vi  nil  i  ihi  r  "I'nilii  s"  s|inmi: 
into  exisletice.  The  Miini  hr^it  r  fiilhi  rriits  attained  greater 
nrii»i>erity  Ihiiii  iiuy  i  f  tlii  jr  risuls,  and  lln'  incri'a.sc  of 
1<>tige»  in  (treat  Hnluin  dett  rnilncd  the  Maii'  licster  nnthnri- 
tie*.  to  or^uiii/e  an  annual  moval'le  coiiiinitte>>  to  take  the 
place  of  the  1im'»I  grand  1 1 Kite,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
was  held  at  Hunley,  SialTordshire.  May  19  and  20,  lS2:i, 
and  was  attended  by  ninety-<>ight  detmtics.  represi'nting  the 
ai'veral  subordiiiiile  lodfres.  The  cailv  hius  were  cnid<'  nnd 
ini|»crfect.  and  tlie  receipts  were  inHi|i'<injite  to  nn-et  the  an- 
thorized  di'lmrHMnenls.    The  niiiuml  movable  eoininittii' 

•eventually  e>talilislie*l  a  system  of  rates  bas'd  on  tlu*  expf- 
rience  acquire*!!,  which  enalded  the  subordinates  to  nitN't  the 

.relief  r«Mpiirt>inents  nnd  aociiinulHte  an  ain|)le  rcwrve  fund. 

The  Manchester  I'nity,  th<'  most  iiu|i.irtiiiit  ImkIv  <if  ttdd 
Fellows  in  Kuro|*',  has  oruani/eil  IoiIlti-^  iti  thi'  l  iiir-'d  Kin^'- 
dom,  France.  Turkey,  .\friea.  N.  ith  im.i  S.mili  Annriia. 
East  and  West  Indii  s,  nnil  Anstrida^iu.  Tin  re  an-  nianv 
minor  orrlers.    In  1803  the  Manchester  Unity  had  4,561 

ilodgea,  ?22.735  adult  and  OO.aj?  juveinle  memlMTs. 

united  SieUea. — Societies  or  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  were 

•organixed  in  New  York  ami  otlier  <-ilies  of  the  V.  S.  ns  early 
as  1808,  bnt  bad  a  brief  existence.  On  Ajir.  2H.  iMiii, 
Thomas  Wildef  and  four  nthcn,  who  had  iH-en  members 

•of  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  in  Kngland,  orpmi/ed  a  lodge  in 
Baltimore,  Hd^  railing  it  Wushington  l>odp<  No.  1.  A 

member  of  a  lodge  at  Prraton,  Kngland.  visitoi]  this  s«'lf- 

^nstituted  body  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rear  1(«19,  and  on 

Ilia  ntorn  t  '  Ins  home  procursd  from  the  Duke  of  York 
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I>Klge  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  lix-ated  at  Preston,  a  docu- 
nK'iil  dated  Feb.  1,  Iti-iO,  clothing  the  Haltiinore  organiza- 
tion with  the  iHiwers  of  a  grand  as  widl  as  of  a  subordi- 
nate lodge  uniier  the  title  of  **  No.  1,  NVa.shinglon  Lodge, 
the  Liraml  Lixlge  of  Maryland  an<l  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  action  of  a  .sulioniinBie  was  connrmod  bjT 
the  granil  committee  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  On  Feb. 
22,  IH'JI,  Washington  lynlge  surrendered  the  Krij^lish  charter 
toa  "  Ixnly  of  past  grands,"  and  "the  (Jrand  Linlp'  of  Mary- 
land and  the  United  States"  was  organized,  the  ineinliers 
of  Wushington  I/iMlg»>  receiving  a  subordittate  charter  from 
the  new  grand  l<Hlg< .  Jn  IH^H  the  self-institiili-d  loiigcs  in 
l'hila<ieli>hia.  New  York,  and  lioston  were  indiictil  to  rec- 
ognize the  Maryland  organization,  and  that  lM»dy  imme- 
diately forwarded  charters  to  the  suUirdinatt-s,  as  well  as 
grHiid  l(Blge  charters  for  IVnnsylvunia,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  On  Apr.  1.5,  18','4,  it  was  dei'tued  atlvisablo 
to  sejiurate  the  ]iowi  i-s  nf  the  national  from  the  State orgiin- 
izatioii.  and  the  projci  t  was  consninmatcd  Fcli.  2i,  lt<25, 
when  the  tirsl  meeiing  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  tin-  U.  S.  was 
held.     (In  Nej)t.  IT.  tlie  name  of  the  supreme  lirKly 

was  changed  to  The  tinmd  Lodge  of  the  Indi  pendenl  (tnler 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  on  Sej>U  lb.  1S79,  the  present  title, The 
Sovereign  (ir»n<t  L<Kdge  Of  the  lodeptBiideot  Older  of  Odd 

Fellows,  was  adojiteel. 

In  \^'2(i  Thomas  Wildey,  the  pr<-si<ling  otTui  r  of  the 
tinmd  Lodtre  of  the  U.  S.,  known  as  the  "  ijraiid  sin'," 
visit,  d  l^inrland  and  olitaineil  from  the  grand  l  omniittce  of 
the  .MatK'iiester  Unity  an  independent  L'lmrter,  granting 
la  the  (Jrund  l.<Klue  of  the  U.  .si.  authority  "to  conduct  the 
business  of  OiM  Fell.m>hi[i  w  ithout  the  interference  of  any 
other  <  oiiiitry,  so  Inn^;  a~  tlie  -.aine  is  administen-d  accortf- 
imr  to  the  prllll■i)'le^  and  purity  of  Odd  Fellowship."  Inti- 
Ujiit.  le.^itiiius  between  the  two  grand  Ixxlies  coniiinied  for 
several  years,  but  iii  lsi.}2.  after  fruitless  efforts  on  the  ^mrt 
of  the  heads  of  the  uTih  r  in  (treat  Hritain  bikI  the  U.  .S,  to 
n-concile,  by  corre-potnlniei.,  vital  difTerences  in  the  work 
which  had  arisen,  .f.-iines  1..  Ui(i;:ely,  L'rund  corresponding 
nnd  recording  si  '  rehirv.  hihI  Uaae  li.  W'illiaiu'on,  ^rranil 
chajilain  of  the  dniud  Lenie^i'  of  the  U.  S..  were  eonuiiis- 
sione<l  as  spe«'ial  liepulii's  to  the  .Miiin  hi-ster  I  nity  t<i  adju><t 
the  matters  in  dispute.  The  eoniiiiis^mni fs  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  annual  iiio'.alile  comniiltec  at  Wigan,  May 
IM'i,  and  after  a  conferein  e  continued  throuj,'h  several 
days  found  that  their  efforts  for  harnmiiious  co-ojM  ratii'ii 
were  futile.  The  c<wnmlssioners  nn-sented  an  elaln'iate  re- 
port of  their  pri>ceedings  to  the  Grand  l.<Hlge  rif  the  U,  S, 
in  .Sept.,  1(<42,  and  that  IkhIv  ndoptetl  a  .s<Ties  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject.  The  hostilities  of  the  Munihesler  Unity 
threatened  in  IB^li.  and  CMiisummnted  in  184.S  by  their  at* 
tempt  to  institute  lodges  in  the  U.  S.,  result«<l  in  an  entire 
severance  of  the  existing  relatiiMi.s. 

TTif  nijerlx  nf  thf  Orf/f  r.— The  ol>jectsof  ( Md  FeUowshiti 
are  "to  vi^it  (he  sick,  relieve  the  di«.tres<cd.  tu(r\  the  diail, 
and  eiliuale  the  rirplian."  It  seeks  "to  impntvr  and  elevate 
the  chiirai  t.r  of  man,  iiidnie  him  with  )>ro]>er  coneei>tii 'lis 
of  his  caiial'iiities  for  good,  etihrliteu  hi'-  iiiini).  eidarpe  the 
sphere  of  his  afTectioiis,  and  lemi  hiDi  to  a  i  iiltivation  of  the 
true  fratermil  relation  dc-.it;iicd  by  the  preiit  Author  of  his 
lieing."  The  motto  "Friendship,  Love,  niid  Truth"  wa-s 
known  and  u.sed  in  coiiiiei  tion  with  the  urder  in  1T~*>.  The 
orcanizalicii  f.ir  attaining  thest*  ohjects  has  I wo  liraiiches, 
I'losely  connect<*<l,  vet  ilistinct — IimIkcs  and  eneam]iments. 

In  1H.")1  the  laJies'  detrree,  or  dejrre<'  of  Helnkah,  was 
ado]>t<sl.  Then  only  Sarlct  ilegn-e  meiiilK-rs  and  their 
wives  were  eligilile  to  memlxTship:  now  the  follnwing  are 
eliixiMe  to  metiilwrshi]"  in  a  Uel-ekah  liMlpe:  All  j>t'rsons 
who  have  re<'eivi  .i  ilir  degree  of  RelR'kah  :  all  ( »dd  Fellows 
in  giK.d  >tandiiie  and  tlicir  wives;  nil  unmarried  white 
wiiiuen  wlio  havr  attained  the  age  of  eiphteen  years,  who 
U  lie\e  in  a  Sii|irenie.  Intelliirent  Ureatiir  and  Ruler  of  the 
Univ.  rsi  .  and  who  art- of  i;,i.i<l  nioral  charni'ter.  The  female 
meml..  i-ship  of  this  d.  gree  Ilec,  31,  IWW,  was  10H,7."f3. 

In  IH.M'2  a  degree  for  Unifortned  I'at  riarehs  was  adopted, 
and  this  was  revis<'<l  nnd  be<'ame  what  is  now  tenneil  "The 
degn-e  of  Patriarchs  Militant,"  a  military  side  of  the  eo- 
campment  branch  of  the  onb  r.  To  bo  eligible  one  must  be 
a  Uoyal  Purple  degree  member,  in  good  standing  in  his 
lodge  ami  encampment.  The  unit  of  the  military  organ- 
i/ation  is  a  "canton."  which  consist.s  of  at  least  flfte«n 
mend»'r»,  called  "chevaliers."  The  cantons  are  organized 
into  battalions,  rejjiment.*,  brigndes.  and  divisions.  The 
grand  sire  is  tjc  oflieiu  the  heml  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Patriarchs  Militaot,  and  his  instmotums  an  iasDsd 
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through  the  MljutMnt-p'iii'ral  au<]  ilr|uirtinent  coioniAUilers 
ot  Ibe  Kvcral  juriMiiciioii^.  Th«  ^rniKl  M.tcretMfjr  of  tlw 
JjoTCtrei)^)  (irand  Liul^v  is  KUjut«nt-gviu'r«l. 

QuuUjUatiun  fi>r  M<tmhtnMip,r-^»  Iwvoitif  a  nieinlHTof 
a  UhIk«  uialitr  'tlie  jarudk-tiun  of  the  Suvt-n-i^u  Urauil 
Lo(Igi',  \  \m  applicant  maA  In  •  live  white  male  ot  good 
moral  charaeter,  who  has  arrivwl  at  the  a^  of  twenty-one 
yean,  and  who  belieres  in  a  Suprane  Boutg«  tha  Cnator 
and  Pre«enner  of  th«  UniTene.  ao  one  but  a  member  who 
huA  Httained  the  third  (previolu  to  IWQ,  the  •flh)orSrarIot 
dej,'re(>  in  a  lodge  is  eii^ble  to  inemberahlp  in  an  encatui>- 
ment,«wl  can  tenain  a  member  ot  the  envammnent  only 
ao  loiig  aa  be  eontlouea  in  Rood  etandins  in  bia  bklffe.  Tbfi 
latter  reqoirenwat  ia  cubji<vt  U>  the  foUuwing  exoeptium: 
When  h«  taket  a  withdmval  card  from  hia  kMite  or  it  ««•- 
pended  by  it  for  nonjiayment  ot  dwee,  hie  staadioff  in  his 
encninpiDent  la  not  affected  for  a  year  thereafter,  or  if  hi» 
lodge  Mcooiei  extinct  and  he  ia  »ii>-*\  nii>l  inflimhe  may 
etUl retain  hia  membenhip  in  bie  e&<  aiiipuit  ut. 

Vkarlan  for  SfAordinatt  and  Vratta  Badiat.—Vin  or 
more  members  of  the  third  or  tk'ariet  defcree  holding  with- 
drawal oatde  granted  by  leK»l  loilg««  may  apply  for  a  char- 
ter Ibr  a  lud|t«  to  the  grand  IcMlge  of  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  in  projxsecd  to  locate.  Five  or  more  aeRil»  i> 
having  th«  third  or  Koyal  Purple  degree,  and  holding  l>'pil 
witbiirawal  cnnl«»  may  petition  th*"  ^'riiii<i  •'nc-ampnient  of 
the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  |ir<>|H>M<<i  to  locai«  for 
a  >ubordinAte  «ni-«mpmeDt.  AppIicHliun  fur  a  lodge  iti  a 
Stat«^  or  Territory  in  which  no  grand  Iralf^  ha*  been  orjniti- 
laed  must  l»e  made  to  the  .Sovi-n  i^n  (innid  L'hIl'i-,  and  tint 
tamp  nilc  applies  to  a  petition  for  an  onciiinpitK  nt.  On  tin- 
petition  <>f  t«"ii  or  iiunv  1<m!ri"s  tin'  S«.vfri'i>ni  (irtiml  Ludp' 
will  l8SUi>  a  warrant  fi>r  a  Kraiid  loilm^  of  tiie  Stato,  Ti-rri- 
lonr,  or  proTince  in  which  the  petitioning  imigea  are  located, 
or  Tor  a  grand  encampment  on  a  like  application  by  five  or 
luiirt'  su)M>rdinat)''  I'lifatupinvntK. 

Ptnrrrs  of  Snbitrdinittrx. — A  •KlImrdiliaN'  Imltfc  is  invest t>«i 
with  the  iiower  to  initiato  and  c-unfi-r  the  initiatory  and  the 
three  ile^'ret-s  on  persons  ri'j;ulKrly  pn>|K>!s<<l  and  ehvtMi 
residing  within  the  tlistrict  assigneil  t<>  it.  An  •Muanip- 
ment  content  in  like  manner  three  de^'r<v<.  LihIi^cs  and 
encampnenis  havH  the  iH>wer  tn  re^ndate  the  ff<-K  for  initia- 
tion, aegrw*.  ami  wi'«'Kly  dues,  and  may  ilcterniine  (lie 
amounts  t<i  Im>  paid  for  weekly  lH>neflts  to  sick  or  disabled 
nu<ni>ien<,  funeral  benefit*,  etc..  Imt  such  anionntannut  not 
lie  li'sti  than  the  minimum  preseriliud  Ity  the  j;rand  Ixxly 
having  jurixliction. 

The  Sinrfifin  Grand  Lndgf. — A  crand  Uxlp'  or  ^rand 
encnnipiiient  is  cniiiinAseil  uf  the  past  presitlin^' nlVu'ers  uf  its 
suhonliiiatt's,  and  the  repreaentniive!<  of  the  several  irraiid 
iKMlies  eimstitute  the  Sovereijpi  <irun<l  Ijo<l);e.  Kneh  Kraiiil 
IkkIv  isentiiliil  lo  one  repri'M-iif alive  if  the  ineiuU-rship  in 
its  juri«liciion  is  less  t  hiiti  I.IMK);  if  I. (NN(  or  more,  then  to  two. 

Statintirn. — The  statistics  from  ([.revinis  li»  which 

they  ari-  iiiconi]'let4')  i<)  l)e<-.  .'{1,  iKft.'t,  are  as  follows:  Ini- 
tiations. I.IHT.TII;  iiienil'erH  rclieve.l,  l.'^'l'.'M."! :  widoweil 
faiiiilies  reli.'veil.  'J'Ml.SnrJ:  inemtxTs  huried.  ITO.JWO;  n-- 
••eii.t.H,  i|1(Us.()."»»J.v>s7.(J5;  piiid  for  sick  and  funeral  lieueflts 
anil  the  care  of  wi<lo».s  an<l  orphans.  ^JH-l.itTrt.'Jrt'i.jr.;.  In 
1!«J<>  the  total  lueiulii  rship  of  the  .Vi  fc'raiid  hnit'i'S  in  the 
r.  S.  and  Canadii  was.  Md'i, Tit ;  the  loijil  ineiiiln  rship  of  the 
order  wits  WHl.iMW.  female  nuudiers  not  included.  The 
Aiticrican  or;;aiii/:ation  is  not  in  atlUiation  with  the  Kii^lish 
onler,  the  .Maiu-hisiiT  I'nitv  of  (Hid  Fellows.  tiuinlMTship 
t*<K),0<W.  The  encaiiipnieiit  liraiu'li  nuniljers  l^Jli/rfU  nieni- 
U'rs;  UeU-kah  IcnIi^.  s,  sisters  'JIHKKltt.  I.rotliers  1J.'».-.»!(T : 
(  lievaliers  of  the  I'al rian  h.-j  MilUalit.  lo."JT4.  Tottd  n  lief 
])nid  durilitf  the  year  eiidiii);  Die.  Itt.  IHJIU.  |j!;{.fl!C.4MH,:!2  ; 
ineiiiliers  relieved.  IHi.HtiT  ;  widowed  fHtiiilii-i  reliev.  d,»i,'JI'.J  : 
luiid  for  n  lief  of  mellllIe^s.i^2,^^•.i^i,a4^J.^K^;  lor  widowed  fam- 
llle^.  )f  14 1. (146. 10:  for  .diieatton  of  OTphana,  $50ai40.5S: 
hiirvin^'  the  ilead.  4i»i;7.ii."i4.7.'>. 

'Ilii' Sov.rci;rii  Cimid  l^ifdfje  lia-s  orL'iinizcd  prand  Imlu'es 
ill  i  very  .Sidle  iind  Territory  rif  L'.  S.,  the  pnjviines 
of  Caiiadii,  and  iiide| .eiidt m  criiiid  hsii;cs  in  tlu-  (ieriiiHii 
empire.  Kciiuinrk.  Sw  ii/.TlHiid,  hihI  AiistiMlii-ia.  ?<iil>oidi- 

JIHte  loiisres  lia\  e  ix'eu  orptni/ed  in  I  VaTH'i  .  Ilolliilid,  Sweilen. 
Mexico,  Culm.  ( 'liili.  IVru,  .Iiipiin.  Mild  the  Saiidwieh  i-lniids. 
(•rand  mid  suliiirdiliale  cin  jinipiueTils  Imve  hi  eii  instil  iited  ' 
in  nearly  every  loi  uliiy  when  jodiji  s  are  e^lahlisht  d.  Tw  ent  v-  | 
M  veii  iiKintlily,  socii  settii-ini iiir lily,  and  foiirtien  weekly 
pi  rii"l        fire  [iiililiviii'd — forty-one  in  Die  f.  .s„  and  oriel 
eneli  m  lii  .  iiiid.  (oriiuiny,  Deuinerk,      )t  .'>  rjiimi.  (  nnnila,  i 
Ja^mu,  and  Auetralasiii.  TubuuuKe  A.  Kov».  [ 


ODESSA 

Ode  [via  Fr.  and  Lat.  from  Or.  song.  earlier 
AMA(,di'nv.  of  i«fi<i>',  later  ^Sfir,  sing] :  in  the  nuKieni  use, 
a  lyric  piece  of  more  dignified  character  than  the  s«  iig.  and 
usually  one  iu  which  profound  feeJin^'f  are  exprettsed.  Thf 
ancients  ohginally  included  uud^r  thi»  tuune  all  kinds  of 
lyric  TerM.  Pindar,  Aloeua,  Anacreon,  .^ppho.  .siiuonidcs. 
and  othen  among  the  Greeks,  and  Horace.  t  atuUus,  anU 
othm  among  theTfawiant,  were  writer*  of  odes. 

Berised  by  M,  W.  IU  mfhrev^. 

Cdenheimer,  William  IIk.nry.  D.  I).,  1,1..  I<  til;, 
b.  in  Philadeliihia.  !*a..  Aui».  11,  IsilT;  j;ra<uia(«'«i  at  liic 
rniversity  of  retiii-\ lvn;i, »  t.i.,k  unlers  in  the  Prot- 

estant  F.piscopal  L  liiin  li  is.'.s  ;  I,,-,  nine  n^etor  of  IVter's, 
I'hilailelphia,  1M<I.  ati.l  r..-i;..|.  if  .Sew  Jersey.  '  1«."»S». 

.■\uthorof  Jrru/Milrni  nini  1  ii-i.')'!',  i  )H,V)!:  Orj(/(«  i  'ltrn- 

j)lliiti<iii  !  >"  / 'r. (■;•,-'.<". ^  ;  I'h'  /Vi..  I  rt 'fJir  no  Jiotmlin'j't 
(IM.);  1  lniu,jhti\  Hit  IsinHi  iwtiiH  ^lM•ij;  fitf  Yoiinq  i'hurrli- 
tnun  ('<ilrcfi)ir<i.  i..  ii.  (IH44);  Thr  IhniHl  <  hurchmnii'* 
Cumpinitun:  lYivnlr  Prui/fr-lxHjk  (IH.'il);  lUxhn^t  Whitr'* 
I'l,,  \  r;,-i '/s  ijfi  Study;  with  Kev.  J- .  M,  I;>;.i 

pre)>aa-d  a  colleciion  of  jKiema  on  the  Holy  Siiirit ;  .Miniums. 
a>Mres>w^  chargesi  etc.  D.  at  Uurlinptoii,  N.  .1.,  Aug.  14, 
lf79.  Itevist,!  by  W.  S.  1'krkv. 

(Pdenne:  town  of  Denmark :  capital  of  the  island  of 
FOnen  (s«h>  map  of  Norway  and  Sweilen.  ref.  l4-<.'>.  It  is 
an  old  and  prosjwrous  city,  with  (tikxI  e<)ucatioiml  institu- 
tions and  an  active  trade.  It  ha.s  a  castle  and  a  Gothic  ca- 
the<lnil  buill  1IIHi-l:iO!.alid  is  the  <'eat  of  a  Protestant  hisM- 

oprio.  .Several  large  siigar-n-fiiienes  and  irou-foundnee  are 
in  operation.  Pop.  (IMW)  80,877. 

O'denwaM,  d'drn-«Alt:  a  mountatn  region  of  Oennauy,. 
•>ceu|>yiiii;  the  lonthem  part  of  Heaae-Damiatadt,  nod  ex" 
tending  for  a  diatance  of  abont  4S  miles  from  the  Kedcat, 
which  to  tba  S.  senaiates  It  from  the  Black  Forest,  to  the 
Main,  which  to  thexf.  K>parate»  it  from  the  Spessart  Mowh 
tains.  Its  wei4em  declivities  toward  the  plain  of  the  Rhina 
are  abrupt,  but  to  the  N.  it  slopes  down  through  several 
terraces,  and  to  the  S.  E.  it  gradiudlv  disappears  in  the 
level  phdns.  Its  hi^i^t  |M-aks  rise  to  aoont  8.W0  feet  The 
moumRinA  are  ooreretl  with  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  and  the 
v»tl'>v-  'M'li  oreharils  mnl  \  im  viirds. 

O'der:  )i  river  of  (o  rnisniy.  It  rises  in  Moravia  at  an 
ell  villi. ,11  i  f  l.li.'iO  fi .  1  ;ii>  ive  the  sea.  enters  Pnisf^ian  Sile^-ia, 
wheie  it  ,ini  ~  ii,i\ i^.tide  at  Itatilior.  travers*-!;  the  prov- 
inces of  Braii  leiil-urg  and  Potnerntii.i,  hihI.  .'ifi.  r  a  cours*'  of 
550  miles,  rni]  til-  iiirouifh  the  .stetiuur  Hull  into  the  Bal- 
tic. Its  iiaviv'^i'' is  iliftlcult.  and  along  it.s  lower  con r?* 
expensive  enilmuknieiils  an-  reipiired  to  pruttct  the  sur- 
rounding e<iunlrj  o^ain.st  inundation. 

Odes'sa :  fortifli  'l  fKwn  and  seajvort  of  South  Russia:  in 
the  government  >f  Klin-  n  ,  46  21»  N.  lat.  and  30  41'  K. 
Ion.:  on  a  bav  i  f  ti.e  Black  .Sea,  midway  lietween  the 
mouths  of  the  Diiii  pi  r  mid  Ihiii'ster  (see  map  of  Kuf^sia.  i>ef. 

When  coded  by  the  iMlomans  at  theTrcaty  of  Yassy 
(175II),  its  site  was  fM-cupit-d  by  h  iniM-rablo  Tartar  villap? 
callecl  Iladji  Bc^.  It  i.s  now  iti  )H>i)ulation  and  e,,inmen,* 
the  fourth  citv  in  Kiisssia — <«urpa*se<l  only  by  Si  I'l  t.  rsburt. 
Mos<-ow,  and  NVarsjiw — and  the  most  important  j».rt  on  the 
Black  Sea.  communicating  bv  regular  steamship  lines  with 
the  chief  (lort.s  of  Kurojic.  {"oumled  in  1 TSM  by  ("at hen 
II.,  it  rapidiv  inc-reasttl  under  its  sjitjn  i,,i:-  k'"'' •  ruor.  th^ 
Due  de  Kiehclieu  (1M03-15).  In  i  on-^  ijin  in  e  of  lui  insuit 
to  thi-  British  colors  it  wa^  Ik  tubunlei!  lApr.  S'.i.  XKtA)  by 
the  allied  An French  flept.  »lun  Ihe  l)iii!din£rs  nearest 
the  water  Wei-''  iii>l  n  .yei  1.  .\  le\iirirler  1.  ni  I^'IT  de.  l;ir,-<i 
it  a  fr»'e  port  for  iliiriy  vivir-i.  The  l>iiy  of '  i<i.-'-ii  ]>  .-xi:.  i~4 
to  violent  eart  wiii(i>,  Ims  n  m  fl  Li  Mniii.  nn  1  i-  -tiaili.a  lu 
many  places;  hon  tin-  s];i«ni'iis  luiKleni  ilmil  !■■  hurl-r.  ea- 
pable  of  ac<'Omm' "liii  i;if:  :i."iO  vi--i  N.i-  [nr'z<  ly  .'irtirii  ial,  and 
pn>le<'ted  by  I'lnL:  iiiol.-s;  u  is  frozen  uy  \w\  uf  the  year. 
The  suitiim  r«  nrr  liol.  with  little  niinfur.s— llit  el.niiis  of 
white  dust  ar«' alniHS^  ini<>!emble— mul  the  wini.  r-  an-  I'lng 
and  severe.  The  city  sfJiiKl-^  ou  n  jiljiiciiu  or  -..ii  ci- — m:i  of 
clifff  Ttenrlv  ?W  feet  (iiL'li.  «ith  a  luirruW  ff  «h.>r'e.  «.«i.fu- 
pit'l  1>V  lifirrncks.  Imlhiiij:  esli(l)h»liiri<  nts.  ai  d  -tsippiiig 
nouse^i.  Aions  the  edge  of  tlie  j  lali  nn  runs  .ii:  elepwnt 
l>oulevard.  planted  with  trees  and  liinii  with  j  iilaiml  ri>si« 
deuces,  Cominunication  with  the  Ufii  li  i-  alT  niii:  hv  a 
niiii'i.ilici  tit  ll.i;ht  of  stone  sle[is.  Tin'  eity  !-  w,  II  Imilt  iiiid 
h'l-  :ir  I  iiei.  stnili.'hf  Rtreets.  In  Ihe  eiixir.iii-  ;irr  villu^  nlnl 
iiT'  lia;''!-.  t'eviii..!  wl'.ii  ti  ^1  ri'lelio  \i  iNim  n  -t.'ii|i.-.  It  iirts 
many  benevolent  mstilutions  and  is  a  great  educauonal. 
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center;  has  a  university  (former! y  Hi.  lu  lieu  Lywniir.i  with 
rich  mu^uni,  obsorvutory,  and  lilmiry.  It  is  thv  hen  l  iimr- 
ters  of  the  Eighth  ArmV-coni*.  Thr  Hi-.hnp  f>f  Kiu  t-.m 
and  the  goremor  of  Up-  (ir^ivimT  ri'>iili-  hct.-.  'I'in'i-.- m-i' 
numertxis  breweries  Hiui  umnufattorica,  ad  "f  i  uriljiL,'!-.  siii- 
cloth.  itoap.  and  camllHs.  hut  Odessa  is  9|>eci(Kly  iiii|ii  .rtHiil  ii» 
the  stMithcm  outU-t  for  Krain,  which  conHtn  li.-s  ifi.  grtiiii  r 
iiart  of  ihe  entire  ex{Kirtsi,  vahied  (l«tl  i  tit  ^tu'.  iiU.HK).  The 
imp'irts.  princijwliy  raw  fotfon  (IHiil:.  wi  r«'  v.diu"!  at  ^IJi,- 
747.1^(1.  l'"!'.  il'^i'Ti  in.l.f'>-"il,  till-  inajM|-il>  lvu-v.-iau>,  but 
there  are  nKiiiy  Jews,  Greeks,  Anueutatt.s  liiiliwn-.  lii  rmaiis, 
Rounianiaiis  >iad  Tutan;  iIm  «  eoii-siderablc  uumlier  uf 
British  residents.  E.  A.  tiuu3%E.soB. 

Odic  Force  (Germ.;  ot,  Gr.  Ms,  way,  itiissjige]:  a  term 
originallj  applied  by  K«icb«nblicb  to  a  [jociiliar  iridescence 
which  some  people  oouM  s«b  idnat  the  amu  of  a  ina^et. 
It  was  afterwaiu  the  MHDe  for  a  mysterious  f4»ree  !<iU|i|His«;<l 
to  be  tran»mittod  fran*  hypnotist.  (See  ilvpNOTirtM.)  It 
has  received  thenimDTm  pxyhir  fttrre  from  Cr«N»kes,  who 
performed  snvfllU  StMtlirv  nineiitA  witli  Houii-,  the 
•plritaaji«U  SernMiit  Caub,  aua  ollMn*  which  be  nswrtcd 
w«ra  dm  to  its  Bcthm. 

MIk:  in  SoudiuTian  mytholon^  the  fiitlMr  of  gn.is 
Mid  men.  Aeeuicfa  b«  U  $tyh-d  AlMlner.  Ho  hu  a  gn.ut 
nqmber  of  mnea,  one  of  which  is  V«UMhw— that  is,  **  the 
fother  of  the  ^n.'*  alDOO  thoae  who  Ul  hi  bottle  go  to  his 
gnmt  haU^Mlkd  VillMl-tbet  ia»»the  bdl  of  the  doin  ' 
war  it  OMled  Odin'*  •mmeinent.  The  ewotd  is  oalled 
Odbi't  flfe>  He  b  one  of  the  wiliest  of  sods.  He  iii  «!< - 
■orlbei  as  •  tail,  h>iig^beuded,  one-eyed  old  roan.  In  :ii>' 
dftWBOf  time  be  pawned  one  ere  (or  a  drink  of  Mimer's 
fountidn  of  wisdom  beoeath  Ygaractl.  From  his  hi^'h  sent 
Blid^kjalf  he  looks  out  upon  allthe  world  and  see:;  all  tiiut 
is  going  on.  On  his  eight-tooted  horse  Skiuner  he  rides 
through  the  air  and  upon  the  waters,  clad  in  his  blue  cloak 
and  golden  helmet,  and  wielding  his  si>ear  Uungner.  lie 
needs  no  ftxHl.  He  livcHion  meaa;  the  food  set  before  him 
he  give*  to  hi*  two  wolTea,'Gere  and  Freke.  Two  ravens, 
llugin  (thonsbt^  and  Monin  (memory)^  sit  upon  his  siioul- 
ders  and  tell  him  all  that  they  see  and  hear.  \i  dawn  he 
Wildathem  out  to  gnthernews  and  they  return  to  him  in  the 
•Tflning.  His  servant  is  !Ierm<xl,  the  swift  im-ssi-nger.  Ili> 
possesses  the  gold  ring  Draupner,  from  whii  li  eight  i.ther 
rings  of  the  same  weiglit  m  tne  original  drop  every  ninth 
aignt.  Both  (he  »|iear  (lunguer  and  the  ring  Draupner 
were  marie  for  him  by  the  dwarfs.  Odin  inventeil  the 
nines,  the  old  Scandinavian  alphabet.  From  Ihe  giant 
Suttung  he  secures  after  a  des|>erate  struggle,  the  skaldic 
mead,  which  the  giant  kept  concealed  in  «  mountain  cavern. 
Hence  poetrv  is  called  Odin's  drink, «r  the  drink  of  the 
aaas.  (Alin  Is  found  in  all  Teutonic  countries,  and  by  the 
name  Vita  he  can  W  tnced  back  to  India.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  old  lligb  Qermans  called  him  Wo<lan.  In  the 
Scandinavian  tongues  the  to  is  dropi»ed,  hence  Old  Norse 
0?>inn.  The  Luliu  writer*  usuallv  replace  thisdivinitv  with 
the  Itoman  .Mercury,  hence  diiex^SlerruriiAhv  fourth  ("lav  in 
tho  Week,  bec>aiue  in  Old  Norse  0&in»-dngr,  in  I>;iii.  On-^tiiv, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Winlansdiig,  in  Kn^lish  \Vif<ttn  s'Imv,  r^^■. 
Odin  was  the  pniigeuitor  of  kings,  ami  (he  grt>Htrsi  fHinilii  s 
the  YngUnsa  In  awetlen.  the  Skjoldiings  in  Dennuirk,  an  1 
the  lltulygnins  in  Xorw*y,  traced  their  i>e<ligrees  Uick  to 
him.  See  ScAKMIIATIAV  MrrBoi/Miv  iind  bibliography  un- 
der the  same.  ItAajius  B.  A^tuEssoN. 

M«i^«er :  Kbw  of  Italy  from  44t  to  408  a.  & ;  desoemkd 
froin  aMM  one  of  the  Ctormanic  ttibeB  alons  Uit  Bannbe. 
At  abont  Ute  age  of  tiiirty  he  entered  the  srrrice  of  the  West 
Roman  empire,  and  held  a  hi^  position  in  the  imperial 
guard  when  (in  475)  Oreetes,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  depend  the  emperor,  Julius  Nepoe.  and  pIm^  his 
own  son,  Romttlu*  Aiigufltulus,  on  the  throne.  The  army, 
eoDSistinff  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  now  denmnde<l  of 
Orettee  tnat  one-third  of  the  soil  of  Italy  should  be  given 
up  to  them  for  permanent  settlement;  and  when  Urestes 
fsfused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader,  and  a 
wiar  broke  out  which  ended  with  the  defe»t  and  ■icath  of 
Onstes  and  the  abdication  and  baiiishnicnt  of  Itomulus 
(Aag„470).  This  date  is  assumcl  as  marking:  ihe  fall  of  the 
Westera  empire,  for  Odoacer  di<l  not  r-ssuihc  tiie  title  of 
•mimnMr,  but  that  of  King  of  Italy.  He  wa"  iicknowle^li:'  ! 
byZaiiOtthe  Bytantino  emneror,  took  up  his  r»>ideiu:e  at 
MTenna,  and  governed  with  energy  and  moderatiim.  For 
several  years  Italy  enjoveil  peace  The  laws  and  institu- 
tkios  wan  maintaioed,  tfie  Cbnich  was  respected,  and  sev- 


eral cam  pa  i  1:1  IS  in  hnlniatinand  Nuricuni  vviTf  =ucfetisfully 
carried  thii iu;,-;i.  M^ali^^  liilc  'i'l.c. .ilnrir,  tin/  King  of  the 
O<itr'>t,'oths.  en.osi'd  ih',-  Alps.  iii>ri„'ii;(  il  an. I  perha])>s  sup- 
].i.v!i.-.l  I'V  Zcno,  aU'l  iii  tliri-.-  L'lrat  luitilo  <  i<ii)tu-vr  was  up- 
fi'.iinl,  and  finally  --iint  u]>  111  llavciina.  lli-n-  he  held  out 
fur  iiutri'  liiHM  vrar-;,  Kiit  i  npit iilut'-il  '<\\  the  ctindition 
iliii*  hf  tind  Tlieo<lori<  slniulii  rul.'  as  j"iiit  k}!ii.'«.  The 
acrrem.  nt  wati  ConflmieM  l»y  Ji  s.  ili  inii  M(i;ii.  \,\a  Ji  d  \v  linvs 
aften»'ard  Tlieodoric  put  Od<wu.ier  <•>  .iratli.  Mar.  ",,  vx\.  See 
FaUnUHUt,  QuiMekU  der  Vulkr.rw;,<d^ru„,!. 

Revised  by  ti.  L.  llE.NUEirKsoy. 

OdobsB'nidie  :  a  family  of  maintuab  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Pinnipedia,  containing  the  walru.H>.s  and  related  to  the 
families  I^oeitiie.oT  true  seals,  ami  Otnriidir,  or  eared  seals. 
The  form  is  peculiar,  but  rest-mbles  that  of  the  Phocidie 
more  than  that  of  the  Otanidoi ;  the  hinder  legs  are  ilexiblo 
forwanl ;  no  external  ean  nw  dfrveloped  ;  the  skull  is  oblong 
and  truncated  in  front  ;  th.'  il.'ntition  is  very  jxsculiar,  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  upiM-r  jaw  being  enormously  develojH>d 
and  specialized  as  tusks,  while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
atrophied;  the  incis4>rs,  except  the  external  of  the  up|ier 
jaw,  are  early  lost ;  the  molar  teeth  are  J,  but  the  posterior 
an?  generally  cast  in  thr  iidult :  the  anterior  liml>s  ure  about 
as  lar>.'i'  llii-  {i-:i-it,.-i  ii  ir  ;  lu  the  anterior  feet  the  toes  de- 
crease in  a  cun'ed  line,  and  are  destitute  of  daws  ;  in  the 
posterior  feet  the  Ave  digits  scarcely  increa.se  townnl  the  in- 
ner, and  all  are  provide*!  with  claw's;  the  .skin  is  ver>-  thick. 
The  family  is  n^presentcfl  by  the  walruses  or  niorM>s  (see 
W  iLRLs),  which  are  found  only  in  the  high  northern  M-as. 

KevisJtl  by  F.  A.  Ll'cas, 

Odom'eter,  or,  more  correctly,  Hodom'eter  [Gr.  Mr, 
way,  journey  +  >t^p«K,  measure] :  an  instniment  by  means 
of  which  the  di»taucii  traveUnl  bv  a  i-arriage  or  other  ve- 
hicle, or  even  a  person  walking.  I's  registered.  In  the  case 
of  a  carriage  it  is  usually  a  train  of  wheelwork  atlache<l  to 
the  axle  and  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  It  registers 
the  number  of  nn-olutions  of  the  wheel  by  moving  an  index 
on  a  dial.  A  lumlar  tr;-trument,  called  a  cyclometer,  can  bo 
attaclied  to  a  bicycN-  or  a  tricycle.  The  name  |>edumeter  is 
u.Mially  given  to  an  instrument  fur  measuring  walking:  dis- 
tances. The  mechanism  depend.<«  ujxin  the  relative  move- 
ment of  a  comparatively  heavy  suspeniled  l>ody  accompany- 
ing each  step.  Thus  the  nund)er  of  stejw  iis  measureff,  aiid 
the  user  must  And  the  distance  he  walk.s  in  a  given  number 
of  steps  Itefore  he  can  interpret  the  readin|(  of  the  instru- 
ment as  applied  tr>  his  own  case. 

Odona'ta  IM<xl.  I^at..  from  Gr.  iSods,  Mrret,  a  tooth,  in 

allusion  to  the  lone  teeth  on  the  labium]:  that  ofdsT  ot 
in$«cts  which  includes  the  dmton-flies.  (S«hj  E.vtomolosT.) 
These  are  insects  whicli  i»a.«Ls  through  an  incontplete  meta- 
morphosis, which  have  <5tn>iii,'  i>iiiiig  j«ws,  and  which  havo 
fonr  memtinuiDus  net-vein*  i  witii,'.-,,  the  hinrlcr  pair  aboot 
equaling  the  others  in  size.  The  dra^ion-flies  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  water,  and  from  these  hatch  out  active,  rafMcious 
larv««,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  iipparatus  (mask)  which 
they  have  for  seixing  their  food.  The  lower  lip  (labium), 
when  not  in  use,  is  folded  Wneath  the  mouth,  out  on  tho 
approach  of  some  other  insect  it  can  l>e  extended  some  dis- 
tance bey<md  tho  heail,80  that  thesharp  jaws  which  it  bears 
c  an  gra-stitlie  prey.  With  growth  then'  are  re[>eate<l  moults, 
and  graaually  tho  wings  ap|icar  as  Kmall  out^rowtiis  on  the 
back.  At  last  the  larva  or  nvmph  cUmbe  some  reed,  the 
skin  splits  down  the  back,  and  from  tho  o|h  ning  the  adttlfe 
dragon-fly  appears.  The  adults  prey  upon  ins<'<-t«  and  are 
of  especial  value  in  destroying  mosqiiitues.  The  numePOns 
superstitions  connected  with  these  n»ms  are  without  foui- 
dation.  For  American  species^see  Hagen,  Proeeedingt  of 
the  Btttan  SoeMg  0/  2MitnU  Bithiy,  xviii.  (1875). 

J.  8.  KiKOSLSV. 

O'Dm'MI.  Leopold,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Count 
of  Lnoena:  soldier:  b.  Jan.  12, 1809,  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Tene- 
riffe;  entered  the  Spanish  army;  became  a  colonel,  and  for 
his  Bcrrices  against  the  Carlists'at  Luccna  (1889)  was  made  a 
grandee  and  lieutenant -ge  neral.  In  1840  he  sided  with  the 
queen-mother  and  went  to  France,  where  ho  intrigued  Rgainst 
his  former  ally,  F.spartero.  In  IH4.1,  after  the  lattere  fall, 
t  Vponnell  was  ma<ie  captain-general  of  Cuba,  where  he  be- 
came miideralely  wealthy.  In  1,S.>1  he  be<'anie  Esimrlepo's 
<,tar  ministrr:  sticci-edeilhim  as  prime  minister  in  185ll,aDd 
A  1^  sevoml  tinus  afterward  a  membsrof  the  cabinet.  In 
lH.'i»-e4i  he  commanded  in  Morocco;  mptuied  Tettisa  Frit. 
6.  is(j():  retired  from  pnblio  Ufs  in  My,  I866w  D.«k  B«- 
yonoe,  Not.  &,  1867. 
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0'D0BoJ6.  O-don-tl-hfH) ,  Ji'an  :  last  S|>Hiii«)i  viwroy  of 
Ni'w  Spain  (M«-xi<  ii> ;  li.  nlmiil  1T.>5.  Ili' nllniiu'<l  the  rmik 
of  ltt:utt*iiaiit-c<-»i'ritl  in  tli«  »nny.  and  hmj  IhKI  hi>:h  civil 
positions  in  th<>  I'eninsiila  whi-ii,  in  l^^vJI,  hi^  \»ns  a|r|ii>in(«'<i 
captain-pvnoral  and  tt<-tin);  vi(-i'n>y  <if  Now  Siiain.  On  his 
arrival  at  Vits  Cruz  ln'  fuuiui  timt  tlic  rcvuluiion,  UmI  t>y 
Iturbidn,  hwl  Hfiminil  -luch  !<tri-n);th  (hut  hi>  own  autliority 
was  pra<<tic-ally  nullitloil.  <'>'I>>iii<iju  hinix'If  held  lilM-rul 
otiiniiinfi,  and  unilor  the  eircnni.siaiices  he  wa«  convinoid 
that  tho  only  *fnHil'le  fours.-  was  to  treat  with  the  iivsur- 
g«nts.  On  Aut;.  '.Nt  tie  inei  It  iirliid«  at  Cordoba  and  signed 
a  treaty  by  wliich  Mexico  vas  ri  <?(iffnlz»'<l  as  an  inde|>iniilcni 
ciinpire,  and  it  was  ajfrml  to  iuvit«  one  of  the  .S|Kitii»ti 
Booibon  princm  to  reign  over  it:  Mexico  city  was  surren- 
dered to  thn  revolutionists.  PeQdin|(  advicvs  from  Sfwin, 
O'DoDoJii  w»5  >'!cct«doncof thepn>vuiun«lre(onta.  Bediad 
In  Mpiico.  Oct.  K.  ]«2l.  Jtc'fore  heronid  loam  of  the  ■mmful 
nii!!ifi<  It n  :i  "f       III  lit)  'l  y  the  SpanHh  Curies.  H  H.  S. 

Odontotrlori'iw  |.M<k1.  |j»t. ;  (ir  Hhh.  ifUmn.  f-f  th -r 
7\<i<riTa,t  h-'ue];  a  term  ap|>lied  Ni'.  -i  h  I  .11  "ii-.i-r  of 
binls  comprisin);  tho  flaiiiinpH^s  i.u\\.  <<)\  m  <  "Hht  of  the 
tooth-like  pnijet-tioii*  lMirderin>r  tli'  )'  ,  I'  i;-  tin 
equivalent  of  the  Amphimorpha  of  llusley.        F.  A.  I* 

<MoB'to|ihore :  the  moping  toogoe  of  eeplulotiod  aod 
gwteropod  Moixueca  (q.  v.). 

OdMtor'althM  (Mod.  Lat;  Or.  IM.  M^.tootli  ^ 
Sfnu  (pinr.  tpn$it),  bird] i  •  wune  apiilicd  by  Prof.  Unnb  to 
ft  snb-clus  of  birdls«ont«iniiig  all  tnuae  provided  with  teeth. 
Theee  m  all  focvil  fonna,  aa  Ichthyomia  and  HlsntiMikXls 
<7.  v.),  which  so  tar  have  been  found  in  the  Junuaic  and  Cre- 
taceous strata.  F.  A.  \,. 

O'Dwjer.  .TiwfHH.  M.  D..  LL.  D. :  panliHtriM  ;  b.  in  Sutn- 
mit  CO.,  ()..  <)<M.  13.  IHIl ;  ^'raduate<i  M.  1».  from  Collojri 
l'hv!«i«MBns  and  Surp-ons,  New  York,  in  devottsl  him- 

self to  dtM'a.-w<(  of  children,  anil  inventeil  tlie  tnethod  of 
tr««tin?  cnmp  and  <liplilheria  bv  intiilMilion ;  reci-ivtti  do- 
^'r.N    if  IJ,.  I».  from      John'*  ('(dle^'e.  Fordhani.  S.  T.  A. 

Odyniee,  od.in'vrt«,  Antovi  Kdwari*:  author;  b.  at 
Giejstuny,  Poland:  wn^  r  i  n  ii..!  tiv  Itaijlian  jirioits  at 
Boruny ;  studio*!  iitertiture  at  the  t'nivi  r-iiiv  of  Wilna; 
publisned  two  volume-s  of  hin  |Kiem^.  /'■  ■  (Wilna,  IN-J.'i- 
m).  At  Wanww,  where  he  n'siibxl  in  1  f?-'(>-;JS».  he  published 
two  volumes  of  the  almanac  MdiUlt  i\Hi'J.  IKJO;  M  voL 
Leipzig,  ls;ifi).  which  <*ontain«<d  cr>n1ributions  from  thefon'- 
most  |i«M't'»  4)f  the  r(.ni;iii:ie  -(chool,  and  a  drama  in  vers<>, 
Jtora  (IN-.'!)).  In  IH'.'ll,  with  his  intiiiinle  friend  .Mii  kiewic/.. 
he  traveled  in  other  iiarts  of  Kuroiie  ;  alone  he  visil»'<l  Paris 
and  Ijondon;  in  1h;JI-37  livol  at  Ilresden.  l>urin»;his  stay 
ill  f  ^itids  he  wrote  cscellent  tninsii«tions  from  Hvron, 

M.)  r...  Waiter  Srotf,  and  others  (Leip/n;,  1h;W-4;(,  \Vilna, 
ainl  W'  ursaw,  1H74,  m  I  vi  Is.).  At  the  snme  time  ho  was  a 
n^jfular  contributor  to  a  number  of  jouriiMl.s,  In  1Kt7  he 
returned  to  l.ithuatiia,  and  for  two  years  whs  editor-in-chii'f 
of  a  universjt!  encycloji.'i'dia,  h'uri/klo/t^'li/n  juiwHirrhna 
(Wilna  and  \\';ir-.r.i. Ai  Wilna  he  was  (or  twenty  years 
political  e«litor  of  the  A'uri/rr  ll'iVz-jijiA-i.  His  eolli'<'le'l 
p>etn.H  npiM/anMl  at  Wilna.  in  iN.'iy,  as  I'li'  ti/r  ArJ.  f-Mn: 
Od'jnrn  {M  ed.  Warsjiw,  |ST4».  His  drnuiHs,  Frhfi/ii  ilua, 
lH4i>.  Poznar'i,  l^'iH >.  Jitirhfirn  H-i.i  '  .«.„„  j  Wilim.  1K">><). 
and  thrzy  Luhomirxki  (Wilna,  \^'<U.  t^f\•  more  lyrical  thai> 
liniiMii'Lc.    In  he  riMnoved  to  Warsaw  wlicr<>.  in  the 

Kruiitkit  Hi'iizinyiii,  he  published  n  scries  of  niHs'-'rlv  letters, 
Lixty  !  inidn'tiy  (I^'tters  ipf  'IV  iw  i  ;  ,  n  .t.  .1  XVarsaw, 
1N75-.7H).  deM-ii|itivf  of  hia  travels  witli  ,M icka  .vie/.  » hich 
iiiurk  rum  as  the  ^eatest  Polish  lelter^writer.  I>.  at  War- 
^«^w,  .Ji»n.  15.  l^S").  ,T.  .1.  Kkal. 

Odys'seiis  (in  (ir.  'OSwa*{>t.  in  Lut.  lH.n-x):  Kini;  of 
Itlmea,  sou  of  Lnertes  and  Aiiliclea.  u  iln>i  '  ''  :  of  Aiitolv- 
rus.  'I"he  iiiinie  means  thf  h'tt-T,  nn<l  *•^  i  .n'  ii>reted  in 
various  wiivs  t<  f.  (hi.  in.  |CN>-11'.>.  and  1.  ((J  iX.\.  lie  won  as 
his  wife  PeiirlojM.,  tlie  daui,'hter  of  Icarius  of  Sparta,  in  re- 
turn for  siit:^"-~tiiit'  to  'I'viidnreiis  tlie  <iath  taken  by  the 
suitors  -if  Hki.ex  (y.  I'.).  \Vlieii  Ins  ron  Teleiunclius  wa5  a 
bahe,  0.|y.,.-us  was  iiri'vaile<l  u|h>ii  by  a  riis,.  ,,f  Pnlnmedes 
and  Nesi.ir  to  join  tin-  i  XjH-dii ion  aciiinsi  Trov.  wliiilirr  he 
s^atli'd  wiih  '.wrlvc  At  Troy  lie  was  <li>(iniriii^hed  for 

bravery,  ["  Pt uui'  j:y.  ei'mm  tic,-.  and  nititiin',,'.  He  ihi-refore 
took  pari  in  i'\|i''ii;lioii5  tliat  ri-i)Liin  d  ri  sii\'-  c-f)i.|  and  skill- 
ful Work.  'I'll,  arm-  of  .\eh;ilr-i  wri'  awariied  to  him  after 
that  hero's  diiilli,  a  f.i'-;  wliii  ii  dri-ve  Ajiix  mud.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  TrojHU  w.ir  lie  was  drivrn  l>v  tin-  ill-will  of  po- 
seidoo  to  vanuu»  j[i«n»  oi  llie  world,   'i'hc  stor)'  ol  bis  re- 


turn is  told  by  Homer  in  the  (MiyitMu.  Finally,  after  ten 
year*'  waiiiieriiijr»  and  twenty  years'  absence  fn>m  home,  he 
're«<  h<s|  Ithiwa  m  .safetv,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son  Tele- 
niachu.s  and  a  few  faitliful  <4ervaiit!4  he  slew  the  suii4>r!;  of 
Penelope.  In  works  of  art  he  is  usually  recojfniz«tl  by  his 
<'oni<-al  .sailor's)  cap.  See  tbe  Kticle  (HlyKteut  in  bauinei»> 
ler's  UtHknuJler.  J.  li.  S.  STEaam. 

(Kcolampa'dlns.  JoiiAX>'E£,  whose  tru>  nam.  was  Il^.vs 

IIi'ssoE.s:  theolo^ijin;  b.  nt  Weinslierf;,  Suid  iH.  in  14t^.J ; 
studie«l  first  jurisprudence  at  IMo^in.  theii  ;tn-.  |..py  at 
Heidelber^r,  i'ul>se<|uently  Greek  nndi  r  Heu-  hlin  .it  Stvlt- 
(fart.  where  he  also  learned  Helir>  «  fr.rii  u  Liu  'i:-.! 
-lew,  and  receivi'd  an  ap|Miinttneni  a^  }<r<)tc!ier  m  Ihiti  at 
Ha-sel,  where  he  awistetl  Hrasiuus  in  hi*  iNlition  of  the 
(Jn-ek  New  Testament.  Luther's  writinjjs  made  a  v>tv  dis'p 
impression  on  him.  In  I -Ms  he  became  preach' r  iii  '^le 
principal  chun>h  of  Aupburg;  from  152<j  to  152*^  was  an 
inmate  of  iIji  risnvent  of  AltenmOnster,  near  Aut'sliurp.  In 
15'J2  he  n-liar  iP  'i  !o  Itnse!  ns  preacher  atid  Professor  in  The- 
olok'y.  an<l  sfi'T  I  li.'  ili-s.ui.'ii  at  KiMlen  (l.'vJOi  .iri<i  1',. --n 
n.Vj'*)  he  su</'  r.-iiH|  III  lilt  rifiliii-iiitr  lin-  lo'f«>rt!>srti  .u  m  r,ii-,-l 
ii'nl  I'lin.  Ifi  t  lif  c.  lilt  ri  v  4  r>\  t"  thrill  l.ut  h'-r  ami  /,.»:ii^'ii 
c ini-erninjr  tlir  l.-irilV  Supjwr  lie  ;:r:elii:illy  ii^ I. .|,;.-( I  tlie 
.if  Z.MiiL'li,  wliL'li  he  iiiaintaitM'il  ui  tu-  J'-  ;:''f^,ria 
vtiUrrum  itmntnt,  "  llm-  rtf  nvrftnf  meum,"  Ejrp>jSttion* 
(b'>'2''>),  and  in  his  di-putati' ii  with  Luther  at  Marburg  in 
15'i0.  His  t,'»-nllene—  of  <  haiie  t.-r  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  the  ".Swi^..  M.  Inm  hi  Iimh."  I),  at  lla^el.  Nor,  "24. 
1.W1.  Besides  ftir^  al  w  ■  vi-rnrii  1 1' 'in  i'  disMTtalion  he  WT<>te 
I  ir-  nt'i  ir'i.\i)iitS\  :  l.'i,t.if'tiii  ruH'iu  I  ir  II 11,  i  ii't  f'/ni  yr,  nj 
h.riiu'ii,  iiinl  M'Vfral  ; '  iinnii'iitarii'"  aii'l  iinlrialut  1  loUs  1  ■  i  ;he 
Im>  .k-  of  il,i>  Old  TeslariH  iil.  Tiirn-  :ir,>  biot;raphie<>  cjf  h.i:i 
ti\  (Ztirich,  ITttli.  Uerzok'  il'wi-sil,  2  vol*.),  and 

ifaj^-iiUch  (KllM-rfi  ld.  Ucvi!«>d  by  S.  H.  Jacemmu 

(Ecumenical  ConncilB:  Sec  Coi-NciLa,  (Etumexicai^ 

(Ede'ma  [M<m1.  l^it.,  from  Or.  aAiMUL  swelling,  tumor, 
deriv.  of  swell] :  in  pathology,  a  condition  in  wfaidi  a 
ti.Ksun  nr  or^aii  iii  puffed  or  swollen  with  fluid  exuded  from 
the  bloixl.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  loose  tissues  under  tbe 
skin,  and  here  constitutes  the  condition  called  *-dn»|«5T.'' 
When  widesitread  throughout  the  orjjantsm,  the  name  an*> 
sarca  is  applied.  O-yileina  may  Ih>  caused  bj  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  cansinK  di.stenKion  of  the  veins  and 
laries :  it  may  be  due  to  a  watery  oonditioil  «f  the  blood,  or 
to  changes  in  the  bbKMl-vciuwls,  Wbeit  itaiii  of  ^  btood 
in  the  veins  is  at  fault  a  cyanotic  biia  of  tbe  skin  hi  noted, 
while  in  cases  due  to  waterv  blood  or  dinwaea  of  the  bloods 
vessels  the  skin  maj  be  wlH^f  noimal  io  appearanos. 

(Kdtma  of  tht  giottit  ii  •  oouditioii  in  whicb  tfaa  epi- 
Klotlis  and  tisMtee  of  the  laiTiui  an  inllaaicd  and  odcufr 
UAis.  It  oc<  asions  ereat  nbstroction  to  bvcatblng,  and,  no* 
less  relievetl  promptlv,  will  cause  death  br  anfloeatioD. 

(Edema  o  f  the  lunpa  is  often  th{>  imiMdwecaiiBept  d««lb 
in  heart  disease,  Unf^ht's  disease,  and  other  chronie  affeo- 
tiiiL-.  William  PrrrrK. 

(►e'denbiirjf  (Hniifr.  Snprony):  town  of  Western  Hun- 
ij-ai  v  ;  III  ill-  till'  Lake  of  Xeii^ifdl ;  :'.T  milrs  S,  l".  of  Vienna, 
wjiii  wliii  li  It  r<>niiiii;iiii;it<-s  \>y  railway  i-f'  mai/  of  Austria- 
llutiL-'irv.  i-.'f.  ")-l'",i.  It  1- a  jir<s?perous  aiiii  liaii'isiimely  tiuilt 
town.  With  a  \nri-f  tradi  in  wheat,  win.,  tui.j  cattle,  and 
mannfactures  of  siirur  and  si..<ip.  Its  old  fortifications  have 
l>een  demolished,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  watch-lower, 
the  hichest  in  Iluntrarv :  remains  of  the  KomaD  time  an 
al  s< .  f o  u  ml.    Pop.  ( 1  KfK))'  29.-m 

O'M'innM  [=  Lat,  =  (tr.  OMweut] :  in  Grecian  raytholopy. 
a  eon  of  I^ms,  King  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  wh^  wa.«  « i- 
posed  by  his  father  on  account  of  an  ill-lnMlini:  .  r.srl, .  1.  :; 
Was  save*!  bv  a  shpphi»nl  and  hnniifht  to  C-irinth.  Mi-ii:i- 
ilerstandinR  nii"ilier  ..racle,  he  left  (  •■rintli  and  went  t., 
Thebes.  On  the  way  ho  slfw  liis  fathi  r  unawares  and  at 
Thebes  married  his  mother.  Sti<  Urn'  him  s^  ii-,  Kt co- 
des and  PrH'Tiircs,  and  tur.  iinu>:)ii<  rs.  Ant  ii:- and  Is- 
m'.'ne;  hi-  Ih.-  Iml'l"  II  hornirs  of  his  life  «i  P'  Mili-e.jui-iit  ly 
revealed  to  him.  Joeasla  hftn(»ed  liei-M  lf ;  l  .  twi  .  ri  1  leocles 
and  Polyniees  there  was  a  deathly  hatn  -l.  and  ili.  y  slew 
ea<  h  otlier;  fKdinas  put  out  h\«  own  ev.  s  and  wandered 
blind,  puidwl  by  .Antigone,  from  Th.  U-  t.i  C  I  rui-  in  At- 
tica, where  he  died  in  the  prove  of  the  Inniii  uui- s.  The 
lecends  of  (Fdiniw,  of  which  th.-  tw"  ham  fnl  ..ni  'i  s  and 
his  meeliiiK  wit'i  the  S|.l.iiix.  wiio>.,.  ruiArma  hr  i.i.ri.lilU-*!, 
I  form  the  mvsticol  but  -infrularlv  sut-^esiiv.  .  .'n-iT.  «.re 
1  often  treated  bj  tlie  Attic  tmjpnUans,  and  tberc  stiU  exist 
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two  tracedica  on  this  sulijwt  hv  Sll|lh<K•ll^s,  King  (Edipus 
and  (Edip\i»  at  Culonus.  Hvv  tlie  artitlf  Oidiput  in  Bau- 
meuter's  DenkmdUr.  J.  K.  S.  Sterbett. 

fFhlMiuchUijfer,  6  lfn-«lil<l-gi*r.  Adam  GoTTLoB :  i)oot;  b. 
in  Fri  d('rik.Hl>«rK,  *  suliiirb  of  ('oiM-nlmffeu,  Denmark,  Nov. 
14, 1779.  llis  (wrwnt.s.  who  wt'n.-  of  (icriunn  extmc  tioii,  were 
in  moderate  cinruiuMLaiieL-it.  and  until  his  twelfth  year  the 
future  (MM-t  HMfivud  no  regular  inf<lrut'ti<iii.  At  tlmt  time 
he  ttttra<;tctl  tin?  attention  of  Edvanl  Stunn,  1  y  whom  he 
wa.<  |>laoe(l  in  school,  where  he  retnnitied  four  years.  On  his 
leaving  whool  it  wad  at  first  delerniined  that  he  KhouUi  Lo- 
cotno  a  tni'it'-mnn,  then  he  l>egan  Ut  pri'iian-  for  the  univer- 
sity, and  tiii.illy  ;i|j(H.'ared  on  the  staife  with  bu:  -li^-  it  suc- 
Ill  l-i^Hf.  wiih  rhe  a-ssistancc  of  the  bnrthers  Oersted, 
hr  1  iiiiTi '  l  ihe  uiii\i  i-!iity  a8  a  student  of  law,  but  his  natu- 
ral love  for  |>i)elry  made  his  j)rofej<>ion«l  stii'li"«  tlista-ite- 
ful  to  hini.  In  IWi,  after  a  sixtot'ii  li.mr-.'  riirjvrr-.ation 
with  the  Norwegian  critie  Steffen".  "  h't  IkcI  r.  lurueii  from 
Germany  fllle<l  with  the  ideas  of  ilio  m  w  n<nmti;ie  whool, 
he  eamo  to  n  full  rf««lization  of  what  poetry  waa  for  hiiu. 
In  the  syiiil"  iIii'hI  |i'i>  m  (ridilhorntne,  the  motive  of  wtiii  It 
was  taken  fn  ni  thf  I  heft  of  the  Old  N':>r«f'  (>'  'nis  fn>m 
the  museum  in  (  din  ntiagen,  h«  niatlc'  ih.'  rl;ir;it nin  of  his 
pt>etie  faith,  iits  legal  studies  were  rvlitHjui.»h.  il  iiml  u  col- 
lection of  poems  in  tiis  early  style,  alrwidy  in  tli'-  I'ruiter's 
handy,  was  dcstnivctl  nnd  nther  poem's  wriMrii  Im-tily  in 
their  plat  '',  unii'ii^  thr--  Sunrt  f l^i  ti.in  ft'  ii - S/it : .  'rhi--  new 
jM'Ofii''  d''|i;irtun'  r<iU-<-il  itmrh  i .|>;h i-ii n>u  among  tli'-  int>m- 

Ih  t-,.;  tl  M  sr|,in..l.  iuhl  stanipVd  (Isiilenw^hlitgcr  a-  Uf 

unclis:>ut>-il  lrnil>-riif  ri ■in;ii;l  in  D*  lunrark.    In  iNl.")  lir 

reocivril  u  ( i.  iviTnim  m!  -Iipviiil  mnl  s]m-i;I  I  li'-  -ii^m'iiinLr 
four  )  i-iii's  i;i  I  ru%>  1.  Six  im  ■iil  lis  n'  -|n  nl  in  Hall''  with 
S' i'lTii:N,  i)]M>,-  iti  \\  riiiiar  in  inriiiuiti'  ■;  •  luijijuu' 'ii-^lap  \*  ir  U 
(i'lclhr,  iiti'l  II  vi'iir  mill  !t  in  I'ari-.  u  hi-ri'  iie  wa.s  little 

i.y  thr  lifr  u*innt  lurii.  In  Swit/erlaiid  he  vis- 
itiMi  Mmijituc  ill'  Siai'.,  at  whose  home  he  mot  many  of  the 
leading  writers  ,if  ;;i,>  day.  S«Mm  after  his  riiuni  t  i  fn- 
penhagen  ho  was  iiii|"iiTitcd  Pnift'^^or  of  .K'lhriii  -  at  the 
university,  a  positi' 111  fi.rw  InrFi  hi'  wns  nui  siM  i-i.tlly  lii'.^i. 
Ihirins'  this  ppririi  ( I'lliirnscliliiger'?'  j«»pulnriiy  «  fi>  i  tior- 
niiiii^.  Mil,"  lif  his  •,v.iriiii--I  tulmin>rs  Iwing  Haggesen.  Iml  '  u 
la!r.T"-  rrlurri  In  T,  i|M'nhairi'ti  in  li>e  reialimi^  <'( 

tile  r«M  jiiHls  In  came  s'rami-il.  ( l^lii.iiM'':iliiL:''r  u'a-  pain- 
fuily  lackiii;:  ill  >(■; f-(  ri!  ii  i-in.  [inil  iii'lueed  hiiii  to  pulj- 
lish  niauy  wnrk^^  that  wvr--  whully  unwr.rthy  of  his  genius. 
Baggesi'u's  uufux ■  inihi.i  i  riiirisius  o{  these  antreri'd  their 
aulhur  and  his  fri'  inls.  T\i..  lv.'!  of  the  latter,  anii ihl-  ihim 
I'aul  -Moller  and  llautli,  foiiued  theniselvpo  itir,>  «  li<t,iy- 
gujirii  I  iilled  TylrffH,  Miil  challeiiLT' 'l  Kai.'!.'' -^i 'i  in  Latin  to 
<!etend  his  position.  To  this  Gruiiiltvii{  ituii  ^:llu  rs  replied, 
and  the  r.  n!  r  ■ .  .  rsy  continued  until  1819.  to  be  n-newed 
later  by  .I<ihan  I..  lleiU-rg.  The  criticism  t<f  the  latter  is  of 
real  valiii'.  ili^t  iiiguishing  cli  ar;y  I  lie  fault*  and  virtues  of 
(Khienschliigi  r.  his  wonderiui  ra  line**  of  vocabulary,  his 
lack  of  dramatic  instin<-t,  the  epicdyric  character  of  his 
works,  and  their  genuine  nationality.  It  was  this  latter 
quality  that  induceil  Tegner  in  the  summer  of  to  rrown 
trlhlenschlilger  in  the  t'atheilral  of  Lund  as  the  northern  | 
king  of  singers.  Ills  [Hisiiioti  in  Danish  literature  is  best 
shown  by  the  fiM't  that  his  statue  shares  with  lIoll>erg's  the 
pUU'o  of  honor  before  the  National  theater.  Among  his 
works  may  Ijo  mentioned  Pfietixk*  SkrifUr  (2  vols.,  1S(>5): 
Jfakon  Jart  {lt»7):  JiuMur  hiin  (/oc/e' (1807) ;  Pafnnloke 
(1809);  ATfloffValhor^imt}};  CorWjjijio  (mi)-  JIaghaHh 
og  Signe  (1815);  Norilfns  Ouder  (1810);  hronuing  Mnr- 
gr^aiym^i):  Ihna  (184,').  D.Jan.  20.  18.50.  ."^e  (Ehhn- 
tehUlgera  pofd/iAe  Skrifler,  udg.  af.  F.  L.  Lifheuherg  (:{2 
vol*..  CoiK-nhagen,  1857-fti!);  Erindriiiger  (4  vols..  Co|)en- 
hagen,  "      I).  K.  iKiixiK. 

Oehler.  (Icstav  t'mrtm»  ».  von,  D.  D. :  theologian ;  b.  at 
Ebingcn,  Wtlrtemberg,  lun,  10,  1813;  educated  at  TUbin- 

f en,  where  he  b»^came  i'rofessor  of  old  Ttislament  Theolojry 
853.  and  where  he  died  Feb.  1!).  Is73.  He  was  orthoilox. 
conservative,  yet  progressive.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Old 
Tfxlnment  Tfieology,  a  postlmnious  work,  niude  un  from  his 
ler  furf's  by  his  s..n  (2  vols.,  Tubingen.  l87:{-74;  W  ed.  IHSJ; 
Kn_-!i>li  trans.,  2  vols.,  Winburgh.  l"tT4-75:  revis^ul  by  I'rnf. 
(j.  Day.  New  V^rk.  l**'-:?!.  It  is  thr  leading  h<«<k  in  this 
department. I h'  I. L'ls  niiir. v  )  ii  ft  r  the  more  tiuxli'i  n,  1 1  >i  huliz 
(l»J1f3>.  \V.<  Li  hr'iiifh  Itr  Symhiitik,  viMXv'X  by  .iohniin  I)e- 
IjI/-.  Ii,  iit.'  l  ill  T  ibingen  l!i7fi  0-d  isl..  by  T.  IliTinann, 
Stuttgart,  ISUl}.  bco  bis  Zii/«,  by  invd  Kiiaup  iTUbiuKen, 


(Enan'thle  Ethtr  UenaHlhic  is  from  Gr.  e<viMi),  the  tir-t 
shoot  of  the  vine,  vine  bIo»»ni ;  o6tj,  the  vine  +  Mn.  bid  mj : 
a  name  pivon  oy  I.ii  big  and  I'elouze  to  a  substance  existing 
in  all  wines,  ^ww.i;  them  their  chan»cl<?ri8tic  odor.  It  re- 
mains behind  as  an  oily  liquid  when  large  quantities  of  wine 
are  ilistillefl ;  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  distilling  winc- 
lees  after  mixing  with  half  thdr  bulk  of  water.  It  cimsists 
essentially  of  capric.  cai>rylic,  and  a  Very  little  butyric  acids, 
partly  fnt',  mostly  io  tne  form  of  ethereal  salts  of  iauamyl 
and  ethyl  aloohouL  A  solid  subslanco  callad  a<naathic  othar 
is  maautaotimd  in  Bavaria  and  us«d  for  flavoring  inferior 
wines.  Revised  by  Ira  Rkmsrs. 

(Fnop'iiles  un  lir.  OiVoin'5t)s) :  a  Grecian  astronomer  and 
jihil'  -i  [  Ii"  r  tif  (  luui?,  wJiu  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
oeen  n  i  iiit-  nifi  irarv  of  Anaxagoras;  is  named  among  the 
Greeks  wiio  vi-i-cd  l%gypt  and  became  acquainted  witn  the 
learning  of  tli'-  l'.;v[ilians;  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  dis- 
covery of  til''  I  liii'iiiity  of  the  ecliptic:  invented  a  cycle  for 
bringing  iniu  agrr  I'mml  tin  m  .!;ir  and  lunar  year,  w  hirl! 
inveutt  iii  he  in-rnli-ii  on  a  I'la/i-n  tablet  and  set  up  at 
Olytnpia.  II.'  ]  riiiM-ril  uIm'  a  lin  i-iv  .if  ihc  riso  and  fall 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  uml  mi  '•\|ilaiuiiit>n  of  the  Milky 
Wa7«stiMarigiiwlii«tbwnv  .  f  t!a  Mm. 

Keviscd  by  J.  R.  S.  St£KKETT. 

(Enoflwrft:  6c«  Pbimkimk. 

OerKtCd.Sr'sted.  Anders SaliDOB:  tha  pmtest  of  DaaiA 
jurists ;  bw  in  Rndkji^bing,  Dennwrli,  DecSl,  1778;  brother 
of  linns  Quiatjao  Oentcd.  In  1810  ha  became  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Goaft,a  position whieh  he  bdd  only  thre«  years. 
Ue  occupied  traiioM  positions  in  the  king't  cabinet  and  in 
the  Diet,  and  in  1868  lie  tw«anie  Pkine  SlCnuter  d  Dennttrk. 
Oersted^s  chief  txcM  rM(«  on  bis  Mrvioes  to  Danish  jnritnra- 
dence,  whfch  in  it»  present  ooodition  n«y  be  regwidea  at 
the  result  of  his  lsboi«.  Be  wa»  a  man  of  remarkable  in* 
dustry,  learning,  and  clcwr  insijrht,  and  all  theso  he  biong'ht 
to  bear  on  a  thoroagb  revisioD  of  the  system  ofjurispru- 
denca.  Among  his  must  important  woras  are  HaaMbog 
■"•er  dot  danske  og  norake  Li'fkyndigiied,m  manual  of  Dan* 
Lsh  and  Norwegian  juris]>rurlence  tfi  volt.,  1829-^V,  and 
Eunomia  (4  vols..  1815-2:i).  Hi*  iMt  work  wa«  7*he  HiMorg 
of  my  Life  and  Timet  (At  mit  Utrs  og  min  Tids  Uistorie, 
4  vols.  1851-07).  Hie  contributions  to  iht^  i>eriodic«l  liteM' 
ture  of  his  time  are  very  nnmerous.  D.  M  ay  1. 1800. 

Rasui-s  B.  Asi>kkson. 

Gersled,  FIass  Christian  :  physicist;  b.  at  ItudkjGbin^, 
in  111.-  l>jiin>li  i-laii'l  <i.'  Lai]j.'i-l,iT)d.  Aug.  14.  1777.  His 
fatiier  \vii-.  an  aj"  r ||.  i  arv.  ami  in  the  sliop  he  made  his 
first  stud aiii I  i-n;..  run.  nt^.  In  17!>4  he  entered  the  L'ni- 
versitv  of  t'ojienhagen.  in  ITOll  he  took  the  ilegree  of  doc- 
tor oi  philo-sojihy.  after  pn'S4'iiIitig  a  tlu^is  entitled  .-IrfAe- 
tfctonies  of  ^a/nrnl  MrlnphyxicM,  After  traveling  fn>rn 
1801  to  IKOU  in  Holland.  Gi  rninnv.  nii  1  France,  he  was  a|»- 
|M>inte4i  Kxtraonlinary  I'rofes-sor  m  Naturiil  Pliili's<iphy  at 
the  l'iiiu  r--it\  '*f  Copenhagen  in  1806.  and  his  leeliiivs  soon 
attrne  (»«)l  Hitentiou  on  account  of  their  popular  form  and 
I  lu  ir  I  lithusiasm.  To  awaken  the  interest  of  his  couiitry- 
ini  n  fi.r  the  study  of  nature  was  the  aim  of  his  life,  and  he 
-11' I  ■  I- !■  I-  :n  i  -iablishing  a  [ndytechiiic  s<  h<sd  in  Copeii- 
bugi-'ii,  of  vvliiuii  he  was  dirwtor  from  18211,  and  in  intro- 
ducing natural  science  a-s  an  element  of  instruction  in  the 
Latin  schools.  During  a  scieiitillc  ioumey  in  (ierniany  in 
1812  and  18i;j  he  wrote  an  ev^iiy  on  the  identity  of  chemical 
and  electrical  fon^es.  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  shadowed 
forth  his  ideas  of  the  unity  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
which  he  had  entertained  since  180O,  but  his  gn  at  dis<  ov- 
ery  on  this  |H>int  was  not  made  until  iKlll.  and  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ■wi>rld  in  a  liltle  pamphlet  in  1820,  AV/xti- 
mrntn  eirot  effi'dicitiin  nmfiictu*  ehetrici  in  acorn  mag- 
nf/ir<im.  The  discovery  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
honors  were  showered  on  the  diseoTenir.  Uia  otiior  writinn 
comprise  a  large  number  of  minor  essays,  moat  of  which 
were  translated  into  German,  and  tiroiBiger  worics.  Xaiur- 
hirens  mffhnni»ke  Deri  (Manual  of  Xachanieal  Physi<  s)  and 
Annden  *  iVnfuren,  which  has  been  transhted  into  Un|dish 
by  Miss  Homer  under  the  tMe  The  Soui  %»  iVti/itrs.  The 
lianes  are  Tvy  prond  of  Oersted's  name.  There  an  two 
monuments  in  his  honor  In  roi>enhagen,  and  Oersted  Park 
is  named  for  him.    I),  in  Co|H'nlmgen,  Mar.  !•,  1851. 

Ocrtel,  .lonAXNKs  Adam  :  See  the  Appendix. 

Ocrtcl,  lir  tcl,  .Max  .Je>sH'M.  M.  D. :  piiysician  ;  b.  at  Dil- 
lingun,  liavariit.  Mar.  20.  ISW;  studied  medicine  in  tiie  Uni- 
versily  of  Munich,  graduating  M.  D.  in  1803 ;  was  aaaiatant 
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lit  Pftniff'TV  clinic  for  fiiur  venni,  sul»s<»<|in'ntly  studying  j 
laryng 'li  vry  with  Czerinftk.  Uc  jMtid  spi<  iBl  attontiun  to 
«iiseft- s  tf  till'  lii^art  nn<\  tiinir*,  nntl  iiiv<>tit»Hl  a  system  of 
Kntiiiiiiii  'l  .  X'TriM'  III  liillM  .iiiiiiiiij;  for  i  hr  rr.  utmt'iit  of  cer- 
tain resjiirHtory  ntui  riri  uliiiory  ilisi  ui  l  aiii  ■ In  1H76  he 
was  mn<K'  profi-ssnr  •  \i  •  u  iniiimrv  m  itu  Mui.i  'h  university. 
H(>  ('(tritrihnti'd  st  vi  t.il  iiioii<i>jn»j>li!t  Lu  vuii  ZieniJ-sfii's  Cy- 
«  ',,;/  r,;i.i  .  f  /'ni.  ',,  ,  .iitilnf  Thtrajn  ulic».  Other  irn|x>rtant 
works  ar.  /  Vi'xr  J  --rraiH-CurorU  iLviinit;,  l^^^<$^;  Dit  Patho- 
ofnfMf  (In-  fijiiUintKfhi  n  DijAiheru  (Ix  ipziK.  t^"').  !>•  in 
Munich.  July  lU,  IHlt7.  S.  T.  Akmstbono. 

0«>'>'t'l  :  in>  LiIhikI  in  the  Baltic.  Iwloii^rinK  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  ijivoni».  liusMa.  Ari'H.  l.lH)0«i.  miles  1* 'i:t,120. 
Wliettt,  rye.  ouls.  aii<l  Imrley  «re  rawil.  cattle  >h'  -ii,  and 
horses  are  reared,  and  <-'>ri»iderMl>le  fl-iliinu  1»  earn,  il  .  u.  It 
viMi  (fovertied  l>y  the  Teutonic  Kui^ir-  l-r  n  i  iitr 
pa-^iu'd  init)  tlio  iM>s.ses*i<jn  of  Denmark  iu  IS'jU;  was  ceiled 
to  Swe<len  in  164.>.  and  rinnllv  ivdtMl  to  Ruavwin  mi.  The 
population     |>rinci[ially  Kstuouiiui. 

tttoph'anruM  [Lilt.  =  Or.  «tra^rf>w;  alvo-  ctym.  ohscure, 
OOnnionly  but  prohably  erroneously  coiinectvd  with  tUvm, 
(Im  fut.  of  i^ptty,  bear  ■(- ^oryflr.  to  eat];  the  gullet,  that 
piart  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  lemU  from  tho  pharynx 
to  tho  stomach.  In  the  wiult  man  it  is  «  inches  Iouk.  ex- 
tBOdinK  in  a  nearly  vertical  line  fnmi  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tabn  throUjurh  thfl  pOMerior  mediastinum  and  through  the 
omiphiitfeBl  ioratMn  Vt  tho  diaphragm,  cmling  in  tlio  car- 
dilO  onllm  of  the  atomm  h.  It  ha.H  an  imter  or  muscular 
OOKt,  OontAtnine  *Q  out^-r  layer  of  loni^itudmal  tnuM-le- 
fibem,  Mul  Uf^ber  of  Mimiiar  annular  lilx^rt.  the  up)ier 
fibers  beiDC  ehiefljr  >trip«U  aud  putly  voluntary  in  the  ui>- 
per  |iart4.  But  entirely  involuntary  and  non-:<trktv<l  ut  the 
lower  iNirtion.  Tho  middle  or  cellular  coal  abound.s  in 
glAn<lt<  which  o|>on  by  long  ducts.  The  innermost  or  mu- 
cous coat  is  line«l  by  i^cnly  epithelium.  In  caliljer  the  o-soph- 
agus  iii  the  smallest  part  of  the  alimentary  lulie..  In  the 
lowur  animals  the  o'^.  .|  ti  iL,"!:"  has  ^<'veral  modillcJitiotiH.  the 
most  remarkable  of  nlnrh  \.i  that  singidar  flilatatioii  which 
is  called  tfae  ero^,  and  which  is  observable  in  galliniu'eoii^ 
and  rultarine  birds,  etc.  Most  articulate  and  many  mol- 
liucoiw  organiaou  have  aim  a  w>«alled  aeaopbagus. 
UttfUXWT  (Tile  DigeMive  Orgmts). 

OAibIo:  a  river  of  Hmithem  Italy,  called  the  aneienta 
Aufidiu,  It  rises  0  miloH  K.  of  Monte  Manum.  *nt«ra  the 
Adrialifl  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Barletta,  after  a  conne  of  70 
tnllea.  The  battle  of  Cannie  vaa  fought  on  ita  right  bank 
near  it-s  mouth. 

Orfa:  King  of  Mercia ;  ri'iijnod  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
(>ighth  century  :  greatly  extended  the  bouiKlaries  of  hifi  king- 
tlom.  but  is  espei'ially  famou'*  a.*  tlie  builder  of  the  <«iHcalled 
Offa'ti  dike,  which  for  several  centuric?)  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween Kngland  and  Wales.  He  established  an  undisputed 
auxerainty  over  the  Heptarchy;  murdereii  Etiielbcrt.  King 
of  EK.tt  Anglia,  and  took  posM'i4i»iuu  of  hiit  kingdom  IM'i  ; 
foaadod  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  drew  up  a  code  of  laws 
D.  in  796. 

Olfcnbach.  o  fcn-lwiaA-h :  town:  ii.  ihc  grand  diichv  of 
Hosse-I>arinstinit,  (Jermany;  on  tlic  .Mmn ;  5  miler*  .S.  fi.  of 
Krarikfiirt  (^ce  map  of  German  Kiupire.  n  f.  5-1)1,  It  has 
exteii-ivn  nianufttc-iuruii  uf  carriages,  muMcul  instrumenl&, 
jewelrv.  '  ;.i  {  ets,  heslery,  paper,  tobacooi  and  piins.  Pop. 

{imi)  :\T)m\. 

Offrabarll.  Jai  (^I'Ks:  composer;  b.  at  Cologne,  Germany, 
iTunp  21,  IMltt.  of  .lewish  parentage;  studied  from  IKt")  t^ 
IKt*  at  the  Con'^ervatory  (if  Tans;  nlnyed  afterwanl  the 
violoncello  in  the  on'liostra  of  the  Tli>'iUre  Comirpie;  Ih'- 
tame  ill  iHlTlemlerof  thenn  lii'-lraof  the  ThiVitre  Fraeicais; 
cstabliTilii  d  in  I  he  Itoii lies- Pari sieus.  ami  comp'-^ed  a 

real  tiumber  of  l>urlcs<pie  operas  and  M'.'m  s,  of  whi<-h  Iai 

"lUr         Mni/ilnif  A)ti;ii/,  Iturhe  hitui-,  Orph^  aUX  Khfift, 

L-i  H'/lf        pir.  ami  Lit  t/niiiilt  Dueheiutwvn  the  moet 
applttudeii.    1>.  in  I'MUi,  Oct.  4,  IHttO. 
Onc«  Fovadi  See  lnutotar  or  OmcB. 

OliceR  and  OfflccrA  [from  Lat.  i^ffi  rinm.  performance, 
aarvife,  fluty,  offleial  duty ;  oji'us  i  r  wurk.  toil  +  On;  /-,, 
do:  of.  o^4titu$,  worhshiiiii.  Iterivatinn  fmm  f^irm  is 
unlikely/ B8  o^mrt  haa  the  sense  ot  to  hinder] ;  in  gi  neral, 
a  public  ortlee  is  uniicnitood  to  be  a  risht  or  a  duty  con- 
ferred ur  imi)MM>d  by  law  on  one  ra  more  iierMns  to  act  in 
the  execution  and  applteation  ot  the  law;  while  ofRoeis  arc 
those  persons  upon  whom  an  ofllw  has  been  ronferred  or 
imposed.  It  is  neGcsaary  to  distinguish  carefully  between 


I  office  and  emidoynient.  For  as  the  government  may  tnter 
into  lK>ih  pudlic  legal  and  nrivate  legal  ndations,  it  may 
have  iHith  olllcers  and  employees.  The  term  officer  is  a 
term  of  the  public  law;  the  term  empl<)yee  is  a  term  of  the 
private  law.  It  has  U-en  said  that  tho  former  "embrace* 
the  i<lea  of  tenure, duration. emolument, and  duties."  (I'nit- 
fd  Stntr*  vs.  lliirtu'fll.  «  Wallace  385. »  An  office  finds  its 
sources  and  its  limitations  in  some  provision  of  public  law  ; 
an  employment  is  based  upon  a  contract.  An  ofHoe  not 
Kciij^;  H  I  iiitr.'c  t,  it  is  held  that  it  may  lie  ti  r1n11.j1t.3d  at 
any  liijie,  aiul  tiial  the  salary,  if  any.  attached  tt*  il  may  be 
diminished  during  itjj  term  without  violating  the  prfivisions 
of  the  P'eilerat  Constitution,  preventing  a  State  frt>in  imf>air- 
ing  the  obli^'atiim  of  a  contract,  {liuthr  vs.  I'ennJtylvunta, 
10  Ilowanl  4(Ki.)  Where,  however,  a  salary  has  been  at- 
tached t"  an  office,  it  is  held  that  if  the  salary  \in>  I'c  n 
earned  it  Ix-conies  a  claim  against  the  (iovernmeui  111  the 
nature  of  a  contract  which  may  l»e  enforced  by  jiuit  against 
the  (fovernmenl  when-  the  (rovernment  may  l»e  sued,  and 
mav  not  be  diminished  in  amount  even  bv  a  State  I^gi-ftla. 
luri',  iFink  vs.  I\ilire  Jury,  116  United  SIBIe^  i:n.)  This 
fact  that  an  offii'e  finds  its  s<iurce.«  and  limitations  in  the 
public  rather  Ihan  the  private  law  ha«  a  gr«-at  inf1i)ence 
over  all  ci>niesis  which  may  arise  relative  to  the  duties  and 
to  the  rights  of  officials,  the  courts  hohlinc  very  htrictiy  lo 
the  rule  that  the  provisions  of  the  private  law  are  not  to  he 
applied  lo  this  public  legal  rclatioiu  FitZiitnmoru  vs. 
l)ru„k  hju.  m  New  YorklW;  Aitdrtm  va.  Ptrtkmd^  TO 
.Maine  4Kt. 

()ffiies  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  organiml. 
Thus  an  authority  may  consist  of  one  jierson  <ir  more  than 
one  |>erson.  The  tlpit  melhiMl  is  known  as  the  single-headed 
sy.slem  ;  the  .M-c«>nd  is  usuallv  called  the  lioanl  system.  Kach 
of  lhes«»  meilio<ls  of  organizing  offices  has  its  mlvanldp>s. 
The  siiigle-liea<led  system  is  generally  chmsen  for  all  offices 
whosi'  duties  reiiuire  energv,  rapidity  of  aetion,  and  a  wcll- 
delliKil  responsibility  ;  the  bojim  system  for  all  branches  in 
which  carefulness  of  delilteration  and  impartiality  of  de- 
cision are  necessary.  The  former  raotbo*!  of  organixing 
officii  is  therefore  'usually  chosen  for  alt  executive  and  mi- 
niinistrHtive  offices ;  the  latter  for  judicial  offices. 

( (ffici  rs,  like  oflli>es,  may  be  variously  clas.silied.  In  many 
stales  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  professional 
and  honorary  offices.  The  first  are  those  who  devote  their 
entire  time  10  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  the  latter  are 
thotte  who  mer^'ly  employ  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  functions,  relying  nn  »me  other  occu|»a- 
tion  a.«  the  means  ■>f  their  liveliht«>d.  and  generally  having 
short  terms  and  receiving  no  or  a  very  small  salary.  A  sys- 
tem of  a<lminisi ration  relying  inainly  u|>oii  these  honorary 
officers  is  cttlleii  a  self-government  system,  while  a  system 
relying  apon  nrofessionid  officers  is  ktiown  as  a  bureaucratic 
system.  In  toe  U.  S.  the  rule  is  that  the  adniinistrattre 
organization  is  liased  upon  the  self-government  system,  while 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  tlie  organixaticm  isusoally 
bureaucratic.  At  the  same  time,  in  certain  branches  of  ad- 
niinistraiion  in  the  IT.  S.,  e.  g.  in  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, the  bureaucratic  system  is  being  adopt<Hl  on  account 
Oi'  its  greater  efficiency,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fael  that 
salaries  are  |Niid,  ils  gfi-ater  economy.  It  hm,  howevWf  the 
disit<lvantage  of  pn<venting  the  iieople  as  a  whole  fkom  ac- 
customing themselves  to  the  discliaigeirf  poblie  dutfas  md 
of  fostering  the  development  of  an  ofBuiu  daaa which  liaa 
the  monoiM)ly  of  goveiTDraent. 

The  omcial  relation  is  nmally  formed  in  edther  oocof  two 
ways,  by  election  by  the  ]ieople  or  by  nipoiDtmeBt.fay  some 
g.ivernmental  authority.  Originally  the  method  6f  filling 
onii'cs  in  the  r.  S.  was  by  an  eieeiltive  appointment,  th« 
only  eMM'piion  U  ing  found  in  the  eaae  of  the  purely  local, 
such  a.s  t  lie  town  <  >ffices :  but  as  a  reaalt  of  the  Mitinn  uae 
.if  ihe  itower  of  api^xiintment, and »att1t  oTthe iiiei«M- 
ingly  nemorratte  ohanuter  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Htalcsi,  the  method  of  election  jmw  mora  popular,  and  moat 
1^  the  inportant  dlifases  are  llued  by  popular  elwtion.  Id 
the  Federal  Government,  which  waa  formed  before  this  demo- 
cratic spirit  had  ao  ftiUy  developed,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  moat  of  the  onleaeahali  be  lllUd  by  apiiointment. 
The  tendeticy,howevaK,lA  the  U.&wonldacem  to  be  toward 
the  ad'  pflnn  of  the  appointiTe  ayatent.  This  tendency  is 
particiil  irh  111  irked  in  the  dties  where  the  ^ppUcatioo  of 
the  tiniK  ipl.  ..I'  (Kipular  el«i^on  of  all  impoitent  officers 
had  letl  to  a  diffusion  of  responaibilitf  and  to  inefficient  ad- 
wini»tration.  Originally  in  the  English  and  U.  &  system  of 
aJministtation  acoeptaooa  at  oiBoe  waa  tefstded  ea  oUif' 
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•story.  Mint  wu  ficid  cast-s  in  the-  early  English  reports  where 
ih.ix-  j  i-rsons  who  have  it.fu--Ld  to  accept  office  have  been 
iiuiiuiL'J,  ttud  also  where  ihey  have  Ijeen  forceil  by  the  courts 
to  assume  the  buiili  iis  n(  the  office;  the  duty  to  serve  as 
ofiloer  of  the  OuvcMiim  ut  being  rejtardetl  just  as  obligatory 
as  iho  present  duty  to  ser^'e  upon  the  jury.  In  the  course 
of  tiie  nineteenth  century,  however,  this  obligation  to  serve 
as  officer  has  been  in  many  cases  abolishetl,  and  to  fill  the 
various  GovernniBnt  oflioes  reliance  is  placai  upon  the  well- 
ki:  >wii  desire  of  moat  persons  to  serve  m  official  cjipacitics. 

Tho  law  generally  provides  certain  qualillcations  for  of- 
fice; the  jM>wer  to  l>old  office  being  reganled  not  as  a  right 
belonging  to  every  individual,  but  un  a  privilege  which  is 
granied  only  to  those  who  are  qu»lifle<l  to  |K>rform  official 
duties.  These  qualiflcaiion.s  dilter  soniewhat  in  the  case  of 
elective  and  appointive  offices,  being  more  stringant  in  the 
CJise  of  the  latter  than  in  the  cu»e  of  the  former.  For  elec- 
tive offices  the  qualiflcHtiona  consist  u-sually  in  the  posses- 
sion of  citizenship  or  the  right  to  vote,  the  attainmmt  of  a 
certain  age,  and  the  possession  of  good  character ;  to  the 
ntujoritv  of  offices  men  only  are  eligible.  In  the  case 
of  purely  local  offices  residence  in  the  localitj  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  office  are  to  be  |)erfomied,  or  Bome  equira- 
lent  therefor,  is  generally  required,  while  in  aomecaa^  the 
possession  nf  real  pro|>erty  or  the  payment  of  a  tsertain 
-•inount  of  taxes  is  required.  In  the  case  of  appointive  of- 
fices, in  addition  to  these  requiretnenls.  the  law  often  pro- 
vides qiiite  stringent  rwiuiretnents.  which  an?  to  insure  the 
pi«sei«iion  by  the  iooumuent  of  the  office  of  the  oecessarr 
inteilectuai  qualillcatloiM.  The  posseasion  of  the«e  intel- 
lectaal  qualincations  totobs  shown  in  either  one  of  two 
wnjM,  In  the  case  of  offlees,  the  patoniUMioe  of  wh  <-> 
diUiw  raquirwthfl  powMionof  twnntcal  knowledge,  tt  i> 
waimllf  provjiM  that  qq  «m  is  qualif!od  who  has  not  re- 
-cahnaa  a  thoraagh  comaa  of  traiuin^  to  b«  evidenced  by  the 
poamrion  of  some  diploma  or  earti&oatoi  8aeh  ia  the  cmm 
^neiaily  for  judges  and  the  law  offions  of  tin  Qovermnent, 
who  01  tut  be  admitted  to  the  bar  aqd  must  have  practiced 
fbr  a  Mtlaill  tima.  Biudi  n  abo  the  cbbb  for  the  »ngiiMe> 
log  aarvlM  of  the  GovMnment,  wbm  the  ineoinbent  miut 
fee  «  qiMllfled  engbieer  or  Mrvejor.  lb  the  case  of  the 
great  roaJorttT  Of  apiMilitive  olDoea  where  the  dutJM  ato 
largelr  ai  A  eurietl  Ditim.  tkiB  olvU  serrhw  nform  mov^ 
meat  Itas  resulted  Id  the  adoptfoa  of  h«t  atrinmait  bat,  at 
the  SMDe  tinw,  of  rather  ImportMit  edtieitioiMr«nd  Intel- 
leshMlqiMlificAtions,  u^uallf  ta  beabowmbyenminations. 
Theae  are  eitber  coiupuutire  ja  ebwMter  or  oidinan-  pass 
■«xaininatioaa»  where  it  i«  mereljr  leqoired  of  the  caiuUdate 
who  pmante  hioMBlf  tor  Appointment  that  be  mnst  bave 
paaaad  the  aiaminatiop  at  aoertain atandard.  For* fbrtber 
-consideration  of  thi»  matter,  see  Civil  Servick  imp  Civil 
Svavici  RBfOkM. 

All  officers  have  bj  law  certain  ri^ht.s  upon  which  they 
4nav  insist,  and  alao  certain  duties  which  thef  nuur  be  com- 
pelled to  perform.  Atnnng  the  rights  poss^wd  oy  ofllceni 
may  be  mentioned  the  right  to  exercise  the  funetione  of  the 
-offloe.  Any  one  who  has  been  properly  ai)pointed  or  elected 
may,  by  appeal  to  the  courts,  force  t&e  gmnUag  to  him  of 
the  office  whioh  be  has  been  chosen  to  nil.  In  the  second 
piace  the  criminal  law  offers  a  special  i>roteetion  to  all 
olBcera  who  come  in  oontact  with  the  i>cople,  as  bearers  of  a 
direct  command  of  a  competent  authority  to  rlo  or  not  to 
■do  some  particular  thing.  In  such  a  ease  they  may  use 
force  to  execute  their  onlers,  and  any  resistance  offered  1o 
them  is  made  a  crime.  Where  the  law  siKfllScally  provides 
that  officers  shall  receive  a  salary,  they  na%e  hW>  ttie  right 
tf)  such  compensation,  which  may  i>e  eiif4)rt'e(l  by  an  ad  ion 
in  the  courts,  but  inasmuch  as  the  official  relation  is  a  rela- 
tion of  public  and  not  of  private  law,  the  claim  for  SMlary 
•can  not  be  l>asi>d  u|ion  the  fact  that  services  of  an  official 
•character  have  bwn  reiiden'il,  but  is  to  be  found  solely 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  law  has  stated  that  a  eifm|iensation 
ishaU  be  attache<l  to  a  given  office.  As  has  lieen  said, 
the  compcnsatiiin  is  govertjed  entirely  by  the  rules  of  the 
public  law.  Thus  the  fact  that  a  person  ili>es  n*>t  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  has  no  effect  Upon  his  right  to  obtain 
salary :  he  will  not  lose  tim  right  to  the  salary  from  the  fact 
that  by  sickness  he  has  been  utiable  to  i>erform  his  duties, 
s<>  long  as  he  has  not  Ix-en  iictuallv  removed.  (O'Lt^nry  v^. 
Hoard  o  f  Fbirnfton,  'M  Xew  York  U  The  salary  of  offi- 
cers is  efif' tri  '-ii  by  suit  nvcainst  the  Qovemment  whea'i  suit 
is  allowed,  or  by  application  ti<  the  pri>jier  court  for  a  mitn- 
damttt  to  force  the  aecountinff  officers  to  grant  I  lie  sulnry. 
Jo  soDe  CMSs  in  addition  to  the  salary  there  j«  a  civil  pen- 


sion attai^'hed  to  the  office,  though  this  is  not  common  in 
the  U.  S.  outside  of  the  judicial  service  and  the  poUoe and 
fire  services  of  the  various  niunici|ialities. 

Among  the  duties  ini|Kjse4i  U|>on  officers  tnay  be  men- 
tiontnl  the  refjuiri'mcut  to  take  the  oath  of  ofH<;e  lieforo  l>e- 
cinning  to  |K;rforui  its  functions,  the  giving  of  an  official 
bond,  and  in  gi  neral  the  faithful  performance  of  the  iletailed 
duties  a-ssigned  to  the  office  by  the  statutes  providing  for  it. 
The  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  is  insun>d  Ity  a 
threefohl  responsibility.  In  the  first  place,  if  anvbody  is 
injured  by  the  negligence  of  an  officer  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  in  many  cases  he  may  recover  damages  from 
such  officer.  In  the  second  place,  the  law  often  punishes  as 
a  crime  the  non-|>erforin»uce  of  official  duties.  In  the  third 
place,  the  violation  of  duties  where  the  adininistruti ve  system 
IS  at  all  centralized,  and  where  the  superior  administrative 
officers  have  a  strong  disi  ipliiiary  power,  will  result  in  an  ad- 
niinistralive  resixjnsibillty.  Thus  in  many  owes  the  superior 
officem  have  the  power  to  itnp«ise  fines  and  to  susiietui  and 
even  to  remove  delinquent  officers.  In  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Government  the  diseinlinary  (xiwer  is  very  strong,  but  in 
the  States  very  generally,  the  system  beinr  so  axtremelv  de- 
centralised, we  find  very  few  examples  of  this  disciplinary 
power.  The  only  possible  excqitioa  to  this  statement  is  to 
DO  fotmd  in  the  eitiea  where,  as  a  nsqlt  ot  rcoant  develop- 
ment, the  diseipUimrf  power  of  the  mayor  omr  the  test  of 
the  city  officers  has  bsen  very  largely  neiesaed. 

The 'official  iriatim  is  tsnninated  In  vaiiaas  ways.  la 
the  first  place  the  law  often  provides  a  fixed  term  Igr  an 
oflhie.  In  this  case  the  expiration  ot  the  term  tendon  the 
ofRoCT  incapable  to  perfbtm  bit  dntisa  except  when  it  u 
I  provided,  as  it  often  isj,  that  be  abali  hold  over  uotQ  his 
successor  enton  the  ofllce.  Fknthcr,  in  cfder  to  prevent  an 
official  inierteminm,  the  conria  often  hold  that  an  olBcer 
wiU  be  regarded  as  an oiBceris  faelouRm  tbs  espfimtbm 
of  bis  term,  and  that  his  sets  may  not  be  queatloned  ooIp 
laterally  in  the  ooarts  In  an  actimi  to  wbieh  sueb  ofHcsr  Is 
notapartf.  ThatemoCdBceiiitswrilyaisdintbeU.S. 
at  ffrmn  two  to  four  ywiSk  The  attempt  haa  been  ntadsb 
bowover,  to  do  avay  with  this  fixed  term  for  all  ofBees 
whose  duties  am  not  of  the  highest  importancsi  in  the  hope 
that  the  tennre  will  become  one  praetieally  darina  good 
behavior.  (See  on  this  point  the  article  on  Cmi*  Snvjcn 
Am  CmL  SsavicK  Rxsonn.)  As  a  genersi  thing  also  the 
ofllctal  lolotion  may  be  terminated  by  the  resifcnatioD  of  the ' 
officer.  This  is  alkolutely  true  exoq>t  in  the  oases  where 
the  offloe  B  obligatory,  and  the  Statntesi  provide  that  an 
,  ,meer  shall  hold  over  until  his  soocessor  shall  enter  upon 
:he  iierfarmaaoe  of  Us  duties.  In  such  a  ease  reaignation 
bv  the  oScsr  will  hare  no  ^eot  upon  his  duty  to  eoatinue 
tfic  ]>erformanoB  of  oflleial  duties.  {Badger  vs.  DMted 
StnftJf.  03  rniled  States  509.)  Again,  loss  of  Ottalifications 
generally  entails  loss  of  olHce.  Thus  tbo  attatmnent  of  a 
certain  age,  which  in  the  V.  S.  often  vacates  tiie  olBce^ 
sometimes  renders  one  holding  an  office  unqualified  to  per- 
form its  duties.  In  these  cases,  tmwever,  of  loss  of  qnalifl- 
cations  it  is  usually  provided  that  the  loss  of  qualifications 
must  be  determined  by  the  courts,  and  all  [lorsons  dealing 
withofBlcers  are  not  required  to  find  out  whether  they  have 
become  disi)Ualified.  inasmuch  as  the  principle  applicaldc  to 
d»  facto  offleiTs  will  be  apnlie<l  in  these  cast's  of  loss  of  quali- 
lloations.  The  ofBcial  relation  may  also  tw  temiiiiated  by 
removal.  Where  the  office  is  filled  by  election  it  is  usually 
held  by  the  courts  that  unless  the  statute  so  st>ecific-ally 
prfivides  the  officer  may  not  l»e  removed,  but  that  where 
an  officer  is  appointed  and  tlierv  is  no  provisif>n  nmile  by 
the  Uw  as  to  his  terra,  he  may  be  removed  l>v  the  apjioinl- 
ing  officer,  the  power  of  reinoval  beiiuT  held  to  be  incident 
to  the  power  of  appointment.  (See  paiit  Hmmm,  12 
Peters  2^30,  289.)  In  a  great  many  cu«<s,  however,  the 
power  of  removal  of  an  ap|H>inting  officer  is  limited  to 
the  OBSe  where  caus4<  presents  itself.  In  such  a  case  the 
removal  may  be  N-viewed  by  the  courts,  it  being  held  by 
ilii>  f'ourts  that  what  is  cause  is  a  riuestion  of  law  over 
■.lii  h  they  have  juristlit  tinn.  (See  /Vofrfe  vs.  JVf«  CVnm- 
78  New  York-UH.)  In  these  cases  of  removal 
forciiuse  the  courts  also  insist  that  the  individual  removed 
shall  tie  given  an  opportunity  to  lie  heard  in  his  defenw; 
aiul  the  proceedings  f<>r  the  removal  lake  on  stmu  what  the 
ehnrjicter  of  a  regular  trial.  (Ihil/nm  vs.  M'r7/««^  C8 
.Michigjin  :I0'.*.)  Finally  the  official  n-Jiition  may  be  termi- 
nated i)y  the  action  of  the  Ijegislalure.  which  has  the  power, 
a<  a  residt  of  ihe  fact  I  hat  the  official  ri-Utir>n  is  a  relation 
of  public  law  and  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  to  ter- 
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minate  t\w  ofnoial  n^lnHem  by  abolbliing  the  office,  by 
•hoitening  the  term,  by  dMlMing  the  office  to  be  Taouit,  or 
br  tnuuterring  the  duties  of  one  office  to  an»lh«r.  or  finally 
•bo  by  means  »f  itn{>eacbm«nt.  Stat«  rK  Ihtuylat,  M  Ww- 
consin  428,  ntid  Auganfa  ts.  Svmny,  AA  (it^^rrcia  4Ai. 

Frank  J.  Ocnjonow. 

Off^il.•t ;  m -■.urvt^vius',  a  sliort  (li^tanoi•  iiu'ik-urvd  at  rijrht 
angles  t<i  a  sirai^rhl  lint-  in  onlcr  to  iiM'uto  the  j»>sitii>n  of  a 
point.  The  inftliml  of  thtcrminiiiir  tlie  p<»*i!i<«n  of  an  ir- 
n'ftnlft'"  line  Ity  nifuns  of  olT>«.'is  j-  t  ■  i m  n  i-ourse 
ill  tlu>  K«'neriil  dim  tiou  of  thi>  lua,  Jtiid  at  luiul'li'  |i()inl5 
'if  tlii^  •■Mur<e  to  measure  ntTsctrs  to  the  line  in  ijiK-sfi'in  ; 
tin  ii,  i^nowinii;  the  distani'e  of  each  offsi't  frotn  the  oripin 
of  tlie  voiirM-,  the  leiij.'th  of  ea<h  offst't,  and  its  dinM-titin, 
whelhfir  to  the  riirlit  or  left,  the  corn>.»|H>ndin>;  iioinl."  of  thn 
irn>irular  lim-  tiii'.  [il  ii.  l.  The  metho<l  of  olTsi'ts  i« 
{lurtioularly  VHluHtik-  tii  tiiau^  in  Uio  uulliuu^  uf  a  U>^o- 
graphical  ^iirv<  y.  and  esiM-ciidiy  Ju  tcmcicg  th«  COOTKa  of 
roads,  streaii«!i,  and  c<->u.>-t -lines. 

Oft«rdint;en,  o(  l<°r-<linK-fn,  Iltt.NRK  H,  vr)ti :  the  name  of 
a  supposed  ininnesin^rer  who  i*  nu'iitionetl  in  the  Midille 
Ilijfh  German  |>oein  Sitengerkrifij  nn  f  ihr  Witrlfmnj,  hut  uf 
whom  we  !inv.>  no  fiirtlicr  ndialile  ac-eountH.  iK'spii*-  the  lat- 
ter fact  li'  In  .  iiiii,  tl,r  r,i\  irite  hero  of  the  rotn»nti<:  whool 
(NoTidiK),  and  vem  hi  one  lime  erea  sappoeed  to  be  the  au- 
tbov  of  tlic  XiMuuynlitd,  J.  Q. 

Of  am:  See  Iubb  LimuAOi  AMD  Lrbatuu. 

OgafeT.  NtKOLAt  Plittootich  :  waXhat ;  bk  on  hit  fathar'B 

Mtste  in  the  gOfimUIMnt  ti  PMlM.  fUU)^  to  lW8i  A,  1877. 

During  a  trip  to  the  Ommuw  m  1888  h«  made  tlw  acqiuiitt- 
•Doe  of  the  Mniah«d  poet  Frinoa  OdoeTflinl.  with  whom  he 
beoamo  intimiite  and  to  whom  bo  ad4nMed  aorae  of  hk  nr> 
liett  T«nes.  ni^*  first  poenw  to  be  printed  appeared  in  the 
Ott^ut  vtnni/ta  Z<ipi»  U  (Angnh  of  the  Goontry)  in  ItHO, 
and  for  a  pamber  of  jcnn  nUer  this  he  continued  to  oon- 
tribute  to  TaiionB  jouRnb.  In  1848  Ogmw  settled  In  Lon- 
don, whare  he  took  on  important  [mrt  in  editing  JTeMM  (the 
Alum  Bell)  nd  other  rerolntioDarv  publiontioas  of  HertMR, 
hie  friend  from  coUbkb  dura,  A  tbird  edition  of  his  post- 
Icel  works  ap[>ear«>d  in  ISffi.  A.  G.  GoouPOB. 

O^don  :  city:  eapital  of  Urr  .  .i..  T't.  (for  lix'ntion. 
map  of  I'iftti.  ref.  !J-I.U  at  li.-.'  vKulUHiice  of  the  (•jfden  and 
Welter  rivi  :  ^  1 1.,  mouth  of  OpJen  enfton.  and  the  font -hills 
of  the  \Vjt,-iUi  il  .\(ounlHin.s;  on  the  I'nion  I'm'.,  the  Central 
T:ir,,  iind  the  Kiu  (Jrande  West,  railways;  JtT  ndh'S  X.  of 
Siill  Lake  Citv.  It  derives  exeelli<nt  |)ower  for  industrial 
purpose.*  .'r  i)i  :li'  in.  1-5,  iiiix  nn  abundiuit  supply  of  water 
from  inouiiljjui  rjdiiijfi  and  j;<mhI  natural  drainage,  and  is 
in  an  aKrieidtural.  fruit-j.'i'owin;;.  iron,  salt,  litne.  huildiiiK- 
>t(ine.  and  coal  re^jion.  The  muin  and  braneh  railway  con- 
neetioiis  pive  it  inn'ortanee  a<*  a  commeri'ial  receiving  and 
shipping  jM)iiit.  It  eontains  Oplen  Aea<leiny  (Congrega- 
tional), a  military  nendeinv,  12  public  sj^hools.  pnhlic-s»'liool 
pri>perly  valued  >\\  ^'J.jO.I'nmj,  viirious  manufactones.  U  na- 
li<inal  banks,  a  .State  Iwnk,  an  ini  or|N>r»te«|  Umk,  a  loan 
and  trust  company,  and  a  s«>mi-wceklv.  a  monthly,  and  3 
dady  periodionla.   POp.  (1S80)  «.<»!!»:  i  lsjKi)  14.wi»;  (liKW) 

r.oiToK  or  ••  standard." 

Oirdensburir  ;  citv  (known  as  the  "  Maple  City,"  foundwl 
in  1T4!).  iri<'or|mrale<l  in  INCS)  and  iNiri  of  entrv;  St.  Law- 
n-iui!  I'o.,  N,  V.  (for  liK-utioti,  ?ee  ni.iji  ■■i      «  Vork,  ref. 
1-H);  at  tile  eotilbicncp  of  the  .S[.  Lttwrvinr  nmi  the  0«u<»- 
patrhie  rivers;  on  lh«  <  .nii  il  Vt,  and  the  l{oii!r.  Wi.t.  i- 
town  and  Ojjilon.sl.urg  railttnys;  opjiosite  I'resiott,  l  aumifl,  j 
with  which  it  isconnei  lefi  by  sli'am-ferry ;  175  miles  X.  X.  W.  | 
of  All)any.    It  is  well  built,  has  handsome  niK|>le-shaded  | 
"'lil  t-,  and  'il4ains  power  fron>  the  river,  which  s«'rves  I 
iiiiiiiy  uianufactorics.    Tlie  <'ilv  is  the  headfpiarters  of  a 
line  of  s4Tew  fjieannTs  plying  betwivii  ChicHgu  and  iiiter- 
mi.MliuCe  lake  ports,  and  annuHtlv  haiidli's  a  hiree  aiiiouni  of 
grain  and  luudnr.  Ih  h.!.    l-.  m  i  i.  ^  il.        1  im  r  freight. 
Tl)ere  are  a  1'.  S.  (roverauu  nt  bujl.liii^;.  a  K.ati.»n  Catholic 
cat liedral.  si  v.-nil  piiblii'  (larks.  jiublu -x  iiool  pnijierty  val- 
ue<l  at  ^It.Hi.iHM),  large  grain  el<  v;tli>i-s  and  warehoUMS,  2 
liiiraries  rojitnining  to^'dher  ii1h>uI  1.'>.(MHI  voiume>.  a  na- 
tional bank,  a  Stale  bank,  ami  2  ilaih  and  4  weeklv  news- 
papers. Pop. (188(910^841:  (18!iOi  11:662;  U:>tuu  V.\)>i:i. 

KllITOIt  <»•  "Jol  KNAI.." 

Ogre.  <j';h'i,  Jaci^i  i-s  Viscknt:  one  of  tlie  fi^n  rutmers  of 
Haitian  independence;  b.  at  I><indon  nU-iit  17'm.  lie  wa.'i 
a  light  mulalio  of  a  wealtiiy  family;  was  .diRaled  in  I'ans. 
and  tst-rved  in  llie  army  uf  uue  of  the  (icrinati  ciccioni. 


When  the  French Bembitlon  biokeeat  be  was dKaea  depu- 
ty for  Haiti  to  tba  Oonatitnsiifc  AaaanUj.  where  h*  was 
nroflunent  membsr  of  cht  Amis  den  Noin  aoeietjr.  In  179^ 
ne  oiKKnisad  a  seciet  expedition  in  the  C.  S.  with  the  «U««i 
of  frsaburthaalnTiBsof  Haiti;  landed  at  Cape  nnnfais»  OeL 
23,  with  SW  men,  and  at  fbat  gained  some  partial  SMcessea: 
but  his  was  toon  after  defeated,  aud  gave  lumsalf  up  on 
condition  that  his  life  iboold  be  aparcdl  Kotwithstaiialnff 
(hia  he  waa  broken  od  the  wheel  at  Cmpe  Fnofois  Fetai.  uSi 
1791.  Hit  daatb  edited  the  eobredpcmubtion  to  fon- and 
led  to  the  naanera  of  the  whites  soon  after.      H.  BL  S. 

Oglinni.  Oiram:  See  TRtsn  Lan-gcaor  LttnaTDBL 

O^ilvie,  Ci.ivtoh:  See  the  Appendix. 

OgrlpNby.  Hn  iiaao  Jamks  :  soldier;  b.  in  Oldham  co..  Kr^ 
July  J."*  rM24:  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  be 
rvm'iM<l  to  Decatur.  III.,  in  1836;  learned  the  carp<»ntt>r's 
tnuie,  which  with  fanning  occupied  his  time  untd  1&#4, 
meanwhile  studying  law,  and  in  1843  was  liccnsiMl  and  be- 
gan  pra<  ticc  at  Sullivan.  In  184G  he  i«turn«-d  to  Ix-catur. 
and  was  commissiotied  first  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Illi- 
nois Hegiinent  (Col.  E.  D.  Baker's),  With  which  he  |>artjei- 
patcl  at  Vera  I  niz  and  Cerro  Gordow  Besnming  hw  i^uc- 
tice  at  Hecatur  in  1M7,  he  pursued  a  course  of  siudv  at  the 
Ix>uisville  Ijiw  Scliool.  graduating  in  ltW?t :  in  1S41)  he  jour- 
neved  overland  to  California  and  engaged  in  mining  until 
1851,  when  he  again  resumed  his  residence  and  )>ractioe  at 
Decatur.  In  lKi8  he  was  defeated  for  Congress,  but  woe. 
elecleil  lo  the  Slate  Senate  in  IWtO,  which  seat  he  rcsign«J^ 
and  accepted  the  colonel<-v  of  (he  Eighth  lllini>is  Volnn- 
te<'r^:  oonmanded  a  brigade  at  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelaont  was  made  brigndier-gi-npral  Mar.  21,  1862.  r»- 
meioinc  in  cooinand  d  l>ng:ule  until  the  bnltle  of  Corinth, 
where  ne  waa  severely  wouniled  an<l  disnbKsl  until  Apr., 
iH&i,  when  Iw  returned  to  duty,  having  meanwhile  (Sof^ 
1862)  been  promoted  to  be  major-g«>neral,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Sixteenth  Corps.  Resigni>d  May.  1H64.  and 
in  XoveiiilH-r  "f  that  year  was  elected  Governor  of  IlliooiS. 
(lf*65-<S;ii ;  iv  .  ii  cted  in  1872.  but  chosen  I'.  S.  St^nator  .Ian., 
1873,  and  served  through  the  term  ending  1879;  waa  Oov- 
ernor  of  Illinois  1885-86.  D.  in  Elkhart,  Ind^  Apr,  94. 18M. 

OflathoTM,  JaMKS  Edward:  founder  of  the  State  at 
Georgia:  b, In  Ixradon,  Deo.  31,  1888;  entered  the  anoy 
about  1718:  studied  at  Oiford  for  a  short  time:  served  nn- 
der  Prince  Eofene  and  Marlborough  1715-18;  enterad  Flar> 
liaroent  in  17S8  for  llaslemere ;  obtained  a  charter  in  1789 
and  a  erant  for  the  foundini;  of  Georgia  and  tfae  ooloniak- 
tion  of  poor  debtors  in  that  prorittce;  founded  Sarannah 
ITSU:  reoeived  the  Protestant  emigrants  of  Salsbotg  1784,. 
and  soon  after  rrvisited  England,  but  returned  to  Sarannah 
with  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  1785>  In  179B  he  took  a 
regiment  of  troops  thither,  aiid  after  war  was  ditclan^  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain  he  commandi-d  the  GeoTKia 
and  South  Carolina  forces  in  an  invasion  of  Florida.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  ou  St.  Augustine  1741. and  io 
1 742  repelle^I  by  st  ratagein  tbe  attack  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
tieorpia;  n-l  urned  Anally  to  England  1743 ;  served  a^am^ 
the  Pretender  1745.  and  was  court-martialed  for  iniscoQ- 
<luct  1740.  hut  acquiit<?d.  In  1765  he  retired  as  a  gen^^ 
u|)un  Iwlf  pay.  1).  at  Cranham  Hall.  Kssei.  Jan.  80. 1783. 
See  biographieii  bv  Harris  (Boston,  1841),  Wright  (London, 
1867).  and  Bni«»  (K»w  York.  1880}. 

Ogoire:  one  cf  tbe  lamst  lima  of  Western  Africa: 
rises  between  V  and  8*  S.  lat^  near  14*  B.  Ion,,  nod  after  a 
general  N.  W.  course  for  abont  800  miles  turns  S.  W.  near 
the  equator,  then  W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  throngh 
many  strcam!«,  forming  a  large  delln  aztending  nearly  .lO 
miles  along  the  cr>ast  a  little  &of  the  equator.  Moiiy  at^ 
tempts  to  explore  the  Ogowe  wen  defeated  bvthe  natires, 
but  Savorgnan  de  firasn  (iMginniBf  in  rvreaied  lie 
entire  eoune,wbieh  is  oonttdccaUr  lm|>ede4i  by  cotaraots^ 
III  its  upper  readMS  tbe  Ogowe  traiencs  wide  aamnaaa, 
but  lower  down  runs  moslljr  throngh  denes  fomrta.  There 
are  nianv  large  idanda  to  the  loww  part,  when  the  river  i* 
very  wide  and  shallow,  A  large  part  is  navigable  in  high 
water  fay  light-drangbt  tsbssIs;  many  E!uio|waii  tiadintp- 
posts  are  on  its  banln;  tbe  native  population  ia  numetous; 
and  the  river  is  (he  moat  fannortant  natnnl  fiiotor  In  tba- 
woric  of  developing  the  Fnmcn  Congo  territory.  C.  C.  A. 

O'tirady.  StANinfin :  .See  the  Appendix. 

Off'viTfn  (in  (ir. 'OT^ynr  and'OyvTo*);  in  Greek  mythol- 
og;.  I  hi  !j'  »t  King  of  Tiud)es.  whose  oldest  gale  was  oailedr 
aftur  hiiu.  the  Ugygiau.  During  his  time  tbe  wotei*  of  Lakor 
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Conis  MM  above  its  banks  and  inoiulAti  il  th'^  w  it  ilc  valley 
ofBootta.  An  OL'v^ian  UelugvUnlBo  h]H  kri,  nf  m  Attic-a, 
and  OgTgcj  himself  is  sometimes  represented  a^  a  Ba-olian 
autochthon,  somutiiues  as  an  Egyptian  king,  and  was 
bmnght  into  maoifold  oonnectioas  Kith  the  oarliMt  leg- 
endaiT  Ustory  of  Qraaoa.    Beviaed  Iqr  J.  R.  &  SmniT. 

O'Hara.  Thbooobb:  soldier  and  poet;  k  at  DanTille. 
Ky.,  Ft'b.  11.  1820L  He  serred  in  the  army  daring  the 
Mexican  war,  and  afterward  pnusticed  law  at  Washington. 
I).  C.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  oiril  war  he  took  part  witti 
the  Sooth  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Ooofederate  anuy. 
D.  near  Gnenyton,  Ala.,  June  0, 1M7.  Ha  ia  lanamhenHl 
chiefly  by  his  very  popular  poem  The  Bivouae  of  tkt  Dead, 
written  to  commetnnrati>  tlw  Kentuckians  killed  at  Bnena 
Vista  duririi,'  rh'>  war  «i;h  Mrxicn.  11.  A.  B. 

O'Hlinrin^  :  iiitfiiiir  I'liiviiue  of  ("liili.  S.  i>f  SHiitirtco, 
from  whii  h  i;  wil-  M'j»iir!ito<l  in  1ns3.  Area.  '.i.o'H  s(|.  miles. 
The  fasiiTii  portiiia  is  iiu  iuiinl  in  the  .\niies;  the  wi-^iern 
[liii-  is  ill  tho  ■•  vtdlcy  itl  Cliili  "  fiii'l  i-  \-  ry  {■  rtil.'.  priilui'- 
ing  wheiit,  wine,  fruits,  etc.  Near  Haneagua,  the  capital, 
there  are  eel.  brated  hot  springs.  Pop.  (1891)  MJB8S. 

ll'Hinlns  (Span.  pron.  o-ee Veens),  Ambrosio:  adminis- 
toator;!).  in  (.'ountj  ]Moath,  Ireland,  about  1730.  His  real 
name  was  Ambrot^e  lliggins,  and  he  was  (if  a  poor  and  -v- 
apectable  family.  Mis  uncle,  a  priest  in  Tailiz.  S|Niin,  took 
cnarge  of  his  eilucation,  event  unlly  ^are  him  a  small  outfit 
of  goods,  and  sent  him  to  tntile  in  South  America.  IK- 
landed  at  I<ueno!«  .Ayres  and  made  liia  way  over  the  Andes 
to  Chili,  where  for  iimiiy  yeurs  he  was  a  trader  and  peddler 
in  a  small  way.  Kventually  lie  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  army,  di^^tinguished  hini8«-lf  in  the  Araueanian  wan, 
rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and  in  ITVd  was  made  captain-general 
of  Chili;  baibre  tms  time  he  had  changed  his  name  to 
O'Uiggins,  as  a  mora  aristocratic  form.  His  rule  was  rerr 
■HOOMnfiil :  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Ommo,  and  in  1796 
WM  nominated  Viceroy  of  Pton,a  poaitioa  which  he  retaineil 
unttt  Ua  death  at  Lima,  Mar.  18, 1801.       H.  H.  Siimi. 

O'Higfrina,  Bekxabdo:  soldier;  illegitimate  son  of  Am- 
brosio  O'Uiggins;  b,  at  Chilian,  Chili,  Aug.  20.  1776.  He 
was  educated  in  Kngland,  where  he  associatetl  with  Miranda 
and  other  prominent  Spanish-American  republicans ;  re- 
turned to  Chili  in  1802,  joined  the  revolunonista  in  1810. 
and  soon  attained  prominence  as  a  military  leailer.  On  the 
deiiosition  of  Carrera  from  the  command  of  the  army  (l»i'ti 
O'Uiggins  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  The  violent  oppo-l 
tion  of  Carrara  and  his  faction  diTide<l  the  oountrv  im  > 
two  bostile  camps;  civil  war  was  impending,  when  the  nr- 
rival  of  a  Spanish  army  from  Peru  forced  the  rivuls  i.. 
oombine  their  forces  against  the  common  foe.  Reiving  in 
the  aid  promised  by  Carrera,  O'Uiggins  encounteru<I  Usori  > 
atBancagua;  CkTmni— intentionaTly,  as  was  ciiargcd— di  l 
not  waafoma  kin,  and  ha  ww  disastrously  defeated  Oct.  i. 
1814  Chili  Wat  tesertad  to  the  Spantaid&  and  the  |Mt  riot 
liaden  fled  over  the  Andes.  O^^^ghia  Jouwd  tba  army  >f 
San  Martin  at  HeDdou,and  in  the  pattiol  iavasion  of  Chili 
(1811)  was  hit  prinelpal  lieutenant ;  hia  chatva  dacidi  .I  t  h<' 
Tictory  of  Chaoabooo  Vtb.  12,  1817,  and  the  eonsetpietit 
ooonpatioo  of  Santiago.  San  Martin  declined  the  offlct-  ( >f 
aaprauM  director  of  Chili,  and  on  Fek  15  it  was  given  to 
O'Biggiiia  with  dictatorial  powwa.  OHiniaa  goveme<l 
for  naarly  six  rears,  during  «ydi  the  laat^anlards  were 
driven  from  Chili,  and  the  ooontry  was  rapidly  developed ; 
his  steady  support  of  San  Martin  did  mneh  to  woare  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spaniarda  in  Pem.  Bit  elEorte  to  form  a 
popular  representative  govenuaent  were  leas  taocetsfol;  the 
oppoaition  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  of  the  old  adherents 
of  Camm  at  length  led  to  a  revolution,  and  O'Higgine  was 
foroed  to  leaign  Jan.  28, 1888.  He  went  to  Fera,  md  died 
at  Lima,  Oct  84, 1848.  HBRBnr  H.  Shitb. 

Ohio:  "ue  iif  the  1".  S.  of  North  America  (Xorth  Central 
croup);  tiie  fourth  ."<tate  oiliiiitteil  into  the  Lilian;  popu- 
larly itnown  as  the  ■•  Hiickeye  State." 

Locutiitn  mill  Areti. — It  lies  between  hit.  :ts  find  41 
57'  X.,  ami  l..n.  Hi)'  M  find  -lit  \V. ;  i  .  iii.l-d  X.  by 
Michigan  ami  l.uke  Krie.  by  I'eiiiisylvHuiii  .iiel  Wes.'t 
Vir^nia,  S.  by  W  .  >r  X  iririniM  ami  Kentiieky.  nii.l  W,  liy 
Indiana;  gn'ate-t  l.uicth  from  K.  to  \V.  ab-ml  'Jl'i  miies. 
greatest  brea<lth  frnm  N.  to  nlHuit  210  tiiile-i;  area,  41,- 
(.Hji)  -ill.  mile*,  of  wtiieh  ;KH»  <<[.  iiiile>  are  water  <urfaee. 

I'h  i/ifiml  FfiilKrex. — The  *urfaee  eiiri>i-iv  nf  nn  umlidatiiig 
plain,  from  450  to  l.-joO  feet  above  tho  sea-level.  The  higli- 
eat  point  ia  near  Belief  ontaine,  in  Logan  County,  which  has 


Seal  or  Ohio. 


an  altitude  of  1,550  feet.  The  highest  extended  portion* 
are  in  the  central  part,  while  the  watershed  separating  the 
St.  Lawrance  syNiem  from  the  Missisaippi  valley  qrstem 
rans  from  N.  I'L  to  S.  W.  aotoat  the  State,  attuning  an 
average  height  of 

from  i.HK)  t>i  \:.m 

fwt.  This  diviil- 
ing  range  enters 
the  State  in  Asii- 
tabula  t'liunty  I  tut 
a  few  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  and 
crosses  iiTegiilnrly 
to  the  ei'lil  r;il  West- 
ern Imnler.  jias-^- 
iiig  ihetiee  S.  W. 
inlii  liiiiiiiiia.  The 
Ilortlieril  siile  of 
this  wiiterslied  is 
nutiiraiiy  smaller 
and  the  rivers  ure 
shorter,  thoiiuh  t  lie 
descent  from  the 
high  central  table- 
land i<  more  gentlo 
tli.iii  m  the  southern  slo|>e.  In  the  northwestern  part  th» 
luDii-  were  originally  swampy.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes^ 
in  S4ime  iif  the  we-tern  eouiilies.  The  rivers  in  the  northern 
or  St.  Lawrence  systi'm  eriitityiiig  into  Lake  Krie  are  the 
.Maumee.  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Hlack,  Kocky,  ('nya- 
boga.  Chagrin,  (irand,  Ashtabula,  and  C<mneaut.  "  In  the 
southern  sy.-iem  as  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Mahon- 
iiiLT,  the  Wiilhonding.  and  Tu?earawa<,  which  unite  to  form 
the  .Muskingum,  the  Seintti,  Little  Miami,  and  (Jreat  Miami. 
Of  these  only  the  Maumee  is  navigable,  and  that  for  only 
about  lHI  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 

(itiiliiijij. — 'Vhv  entire  geol.igieal  scries  of  Ohio  cnusists  of 
strutitied  rock-,  nf  I'ala'uzoie  time,  having  an  aggregate- 
thickner-s,  if  the  HM-riige  of  the  different  strata  be  reckoned, 
of  ab<»ut  ;5,5(KI  feet.  The  importnnt  geological  feature  is  the 
Cineinnnti  axis  ■  .r  ani  ii  Hnai.  The  main  fold  extends  X.  W. 
fn  ni  S. lulliwi -ii  1  11  ( liiio  into  Indiana.  an<l  thence  an  off- 
shoot exteuiK  N.  v..  Ml  ri.vs  ( »hir)  to  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie. 
From  this  (  iiiciiii. Hi  i  t  he -trata  dip  gently  on  the  two 
sides  in  a  ^^.anll  S.  K.  ilireii  ii.n.  Tlie  Trenton  limestone 
niiiliT'h's  Xi  i'thrrn  and  W  r-u  rn  ( •hi"  at  a  iir|.tli  <pf  from 
l.iiiMi  ti,  i.'.niHi  fe.  t,  whei:,  .'  It  liii-  liven  I  nn  e«l  to  the  e.\treme 
soul  h\v<  ■■t.  rn  I'lirl,  w  liere  it  shows  an  <4iiero]>.  The  I'tica 
black  shaU-.  « Im  li  I  ivrrlu'^  t  ill  t  he  .\'.  \V.,  jihowsan  outcrop 
no«  In  re  ill  lie  Slate.  The  lluil>oii  Itivergronp  underlies 
the  entire  .Mall,  and  covere  in  t  lie  i  utcrop  about -l.tHHI  s<). 
miles  in  the  S.  \V.  It  consists  of  alternali  lajers  of  lime- 
stone and  shale.  Tlie  Medina  slitile-  in<l  or  yi-ilow  iion- 
fossiliferons  >hales(  and  theCliiifori  hiiir-t on.;  ncir  as  out- 
crops only  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  \-i\ri.  The 
Cltnion  liineslorie  yields  small  (piantities  of  [M  troleuni,  at  a 
few  points  is  (he  source  of  gas,  and  (H  <  asionHlly  contains 
hematite  ore.  but  not  in  workable  iniantilics.  The  Xiagara 
group.  shale<  an<l  limestones.  i«'<'npies  about  3,tNH)  <^\.  miles 
in  it"  t)Utcrop  in  the  \V.  and  .S.  The  Lower  llelilerlu  rg 
limestone  occupies  a  Ijtru'i  area,  thonuli  it  is  <'overi'd  for  the 
most  part  bv  drift  lii  p  -ii-.  The  ouii  roji  of  ilie  heMinian 
limestone  (1  pper  !!■  l  ii  rliert;  or  ( 'ornifrrons!  is  found  in  r 
narrow  -ti-ip  rutmin^:  from  the  renter  of  tic  .'<tate  to  the  X. 
and  iiii  luding  the  i-land»  in  Lake  Erie,  ul>o  in  n  similar 
belt  through  the  northw<stern  counties.  The  dhio  ^hale 
overlies  the  |»reee<ling  in  Central  Ohio,  and  in  its  oulcroji 
stretches  in  a  belt  from  10  to  'J<»  mile-  across  the  center  of 
the  .State.  The  tiiitiiral  gns  anil  the  [.etrolioiin  of  North- 
eastern <thio  r<  ii;>  fli  111  these  -hales.  I'.H-MiiL'  from  the 
Devonian  system.  Ilie  ."^nlicarluiniferous  system  lirincs  in 
the  W'.'ivi  rly  irroiij)  of  shales  and  -andsiones.  which  show  a 
brfmd  1m  It  acr  i<s  the  .State,  immeiiiately  I',,  e'f  llie  Hevonian 
shale  outcrop,  aii'l  forms  the  western  rim  of  I  he  ci  .al-lmsin 
which  occiipiis all  of  the  eiLslern  and  Hiutlii-asti  rn  j^arts.  Of 
the  five  strata  making  up  tie-  Waverly  grou|i  tin'  ne  st  im- 
portant is  the  Herea  grit,  which  is  a  source  of  fine  luiilding- 
stone  and  of  grin<l»tone  grit,  ami  where  it  ilipv  liciieatli  the 
surface  is  the  repi  isitorv  of  iiivahiable  -uppij,  »  ,,f  |„.i  r<  lenm, 
i;as.  and  salt  water.  The  < 'arl"iiiifcr<>us  sy.etem.  iiiduilitig 
the  Conglomerate  series  and  the  coal-measiires.  form  the 
surface  of  alH.ut  one-qiiarter  of  the  State,  ,  \teudliig  from 
the  Waverly  group  to  and  beyond  the  southeastern  Ijound- 
aiy.  The  Conglomerates  and'  the  hnrar  ooal-i 
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'tftin  thirteen  <]istinct  seain!«  nf  bituinin(>u«  <-oh\,  whil*-  in  the 
inper  ctukl-ineiisiirfK  lht»r«  are  ten  H-arn*.  Ifs,*  valuH^ik  than 
twM0  in  the  lower  nivasuri'H.  Th<>  *lifTeri>iit  M<arii!t  vary 
widaljrin  character,  hut  einhrai'e  all  varii-tii-M>f  liituminous, 
atram,  ci>kiiiK,  gas,  an<l  OHUiit^l  i-oal.  'J'lie  44-ani^  rungo  in 
'^hickneti^  from  a  fi-w  iiirhcs  to  l:)  fc<'t.  The  lower  niettJ»uro8 
furnish  the  f;n'Ht»T  jH>rtion  of  theroal  inineil  in  the  State. 
The  ainoiirii  of  coiil  in  tins  district  is  otiniated  by  I'ruf. 
Ort<Mi  at  Jd/HNMHK^OOO  t<«n^.  or.  at  the  oniinary  rate  of  con- 
suiiHJtii>n.  ••ii(n<-i4'nt  to  sui>|ily  the  deinnn*!  fur  I.tNjO  years. 
TbeMseiuna  in  all  the  i-oal-nieasurej>  <x'cur  in  inter^tratifica- 
(loo  with  slialeti.  linu  ^toiie,  tire-t  hiVH,  and  iron  ore.  The 
frlaeial  drift  <'<j\i-rs  about  two-lhinl^of  the  Stale  with  sand, 
gmvi'l,  and  cliiy  to  the  dej)lh  of  fnjin  'i't  to  ;«N»  (ei't. 

Mintral  I^tiductntus. —  The  niinernl  n-vainte?*  of  Ohio  are 
such  as  to  Ki*'"-*  her  a  prominent  ylixiv  anion);  the  States. 
While  thi-  variety  of  her  mineral  iirixiuets  is  not  lar^e,  thev 
represent  a  vn-st  amount  of  capilal, and  the  volume  and  val- 
ue of  the  |ir<Hluclions  are  annnally  iruTciisinj;  in  nearly  every 
line.  She  ranl\i'<l  fifth  atuonj;  ~  in  viilue  of  luinerai 

Drodurtions  for  the  eensiis  year  lfMy-i«),  which  is  given  as 
f 26.fl-'>:},-IH1t.  In  the  priMliietion  of  iron  or«»  there  hits  l)een  a 
marked  fallinf;  off,  tlie  output  in  IHHtt  U'lnj;  344. 4n4  tons; 
in  1HHS>.  •>.-(2.4ti»  tons;  and  in  TM.liX  tons.  In  1h5U  the 
first  Well  WMs  drilled  in  the  I".  .S.  for  petmleum.  Oliio  had  a 
fairlv  eon«pieuous  |>art  in  the  )freat  ei-onomic  ni<  v. ni,  nta 
reauftinj;  from  ihi^  ncKinniiig.  and  has  made  st-veral  iinii|Ue 
■  contributions  to  the  subjei  t.  The  oil-Held  of  Meoea,  Tniiu- 
bull  County,  i*  one  of  lhe^e.  It  yields  a  h«'avv  lubrientinf; 
oil  of  preiit  excelleneo  from  wells  only  ;fO  to  .'»0  feet  deep,  the 
oil  ln-injr  drawn  by  Inickeis  as  in  ordinary  water-welK  The 
Maekslinr^  oil-tleld  of  Noble  and  Wiishinutoii  Counties  waa 
the  first  ill  the  St.it-  f  i  firtnin  lar^'e  pro(M)rti!«ti<.  Hi  tt.  r  than 
its  oil  nro<lu<-  1  i!i  i.s  I  In-  kl-!>wleti(;e  Ihul  it  li.i-  i  :rlnr,  1  .,t  i  in* 
laws  r)f  |>Htn)leum  H<-4-uiuulation.  In  ii«  t.. -t  vi-nr,  1Hh.'>-;«6, 
It  \  i.  l  ii'il  fully  barrels.    In       \  ii  ■  iiiAiimiiiable ^aa 

that  alway.-i  ai-conipanies  oil  was  flr^i  •ui  h.  1  to  aii'eoiiiit  in  a 
lari;e  way.  An  iron-ii.ill  iii  I'ir-i  ii::  supiilied  with 
g&s<-<)us  fuel  brought  in  I  \  n  (le  from  n  well  111  or  12 

niite»  distant.  Thisleil  '  -tl..  ilril  tnj{  of  deep  test  vs.  lis  m 
nhnopt  fv<Ty  '  oisnty  in  Ohio,  »u<t  one  of  these  wm!;-.,  .Irilletl 
111  KiiiJl  IV  :ti  N  v  ..  1SS4,  led  to  the  most  surpri-inLr  disi'ov- 
ery  evur  luatiu  in  iln'  .  i-<v!iomi'-  p'ol^^y  of  tlie  >t;i  .  ,  niiiiiely. 


that  the  Trenton  hiin  -i  > 
certain  conditions,  n  pr 
surface  rocks  of  Ni  ithwi 
rian  limestones.  Ju  l  i  at  n 
voirs  of  oil  th.ii  vn M  w  <\ 


I  i  f  I.ower  Silurinti  :-.  iiridor 
ilic  source  of  irns  aiiu  inl.  The 
lern  Ohio,  which  are  I'pjH'r  .Silu- 
deplh  of  1,(KKI  to  1..1«J0  feet  n-S«>r- 
I.  I  lull]  j.tXHl  li.ii-n'ls  to  the  acre, 
and  volumes  of  )»ns,  uihJit  a  prc'istire  of  4'n>  to  <1<I0  lb.  to  the 
Niiiare  inch,  llowiiiK  out  at  a  rate  ..f  l(».tHj(i.iHH).  -.JD.tMUj.tXW,  ur 
30,()00,(HX)  enb)«>  f.  e'  a  day.  The  Trenton  lim.  stone  also  fur- 
nishes by  far  thi'  Im  iri'st  portion  of  the  illuniiiifitin>;  <iils  of 
th*)  U.  S.  Th'-  im'iiinl  jjjis  of  Ohio  is  used  to  a  hiruc  extent 
in  manufactui Ki;.-,  •-[Ks.'lallv  K'lass-makiiiK' ;  ai-  >  r  i  ■!  iih'^- 
tic  fuel,  both  111  uiid  nit  of  the  Siiite.  (See  .Vah  (ia.s.) 
The  fjii^'i-i  il  111  * '  liinsbus,  Newark,  and  l.aiicHster  is  ilcri\cil 
from  lb  ■  '  iiiit'  ii  f  rriiHtion  of  r)i|«-r  Sihiriiiii  (i>;e,  iind  the 
fact  that  I  lii^ -Tii'iii;!  1^  ]  i  1 1  iliferoiis  is  another  contribu- 
tion of  Ohio  to  tlie  kiifiwleilp'  of  this  cIhss  of  prislucts. 
*>f  crude  petroleum  the  annual  output  has  iiicrca.se)!  over 
I tuee  hundrudfolil  .since  Isno.  The  nature  and  amount  of 
tie-  mineral  pri'duclions  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1^1*1',  as  re- 
lioited  by  the  U.  Si.  tieolojiical  .Survey,  toKether  Willi  htr 
rank  in  each,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

MISEBJIL  PaoWITK.  !         AlB  .jiil.  lUnl, 


IMrnJtniin,  iMirrels.....  \  «,1«,M« 

Natural  >cnx.«s.inMimens're«»"H>W                i  8l.»«5,ari 

f. -Ill  I  tiitillilllioii*.  t..ri-i   ,  ,  |M,&lll>,dtn 

S.iii.lkl.         V(4lii..         9l.<t6>f^ 

Line  sloin...  valut   tl.7»l.>im 

I  v>n  laiul  ct'Uieot.  barrpla  I  4Hi>.tMi ' 


111  ISDIl  III,,  j.roibiction  of  cok<-  was  "^i.sTv  ton^.  Mdlictl  ;il 
.<J'j."i.lj'.<.  Till?  fire-ilavs  coti-i  It  lift-  a  rcsoiirLc  wliicli  is 
iclr  a  ly  luisis  of  a  liir^'c  iiidiislry  that  >e<  iMs  tlotimd 
l.>li.  .  i.nir  i. Ill'  of  Die  foreiiuisl.  in  lie  Sintc.     Nlllel  V .rii^-ht 

I'lT  >  .  til.  .'f  all  ili«-  L'l'indsion.  s  ]jro<iu.  ,:d  in  the  I'.  S.  ate 
ri-.'iii  <»li|.-.  The  Sliilc  nii.ks  s.'i  f.nd  iii  liiiinbcr  of  st.ii,r 
iji iiin-ii  s  . ,1'  III)  kindx  and  in  viilne  of  i  ti.' jr  ]>!■■  n lin  t ^. 

.Sir/7  iiif!  I'n»liirfi"tis. —  In  the  s. ml lc  ;i't<  rn  portion  (bo 
soils  an-  foriiii'l  dirci  rly  from  ihr  iiieli  ilviri;;  iiiid  outcroji- 
pin^'  lo.       wliijf  in  the  r<  ~l  of  lli<  ."slate,  alsjve  the  line  of 

the  tcriuiiial  uioraiuc,  the  i»uii  »  wf  fiirvigu  origin,  b«iog  de- 


rired  from  the  clay  and  fn'a^el  of  the  drift,  a  mixture  «>f 
the  various  formations  lyinf?  in  the  path  of  the  glacial  ice. 
Thes.' drift-soil.s  f«ll  into  three  cIk--.  -.— tli»  limestone  fk.iK- 
in  the  Western  i>art  of  tin-  Stat' .  i  liv  i  l,iy  i  f  the  uplands,  and 
the  swamp  lan<ls,  t'sjut  ially  *>f  the  imniiwest.  Of  thest^  the 
first  two  are  thcU'sl.and  an-  excellently  a<la|>te"i  to  ajrri- 
culture.  'I'ho  uplands  are  es|HS'ially  suited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  and  every  <-erval  pnsiuci  which  ilie  latitmlc 
permits  is  rais«-d  in  the  State.  In  the  northea-stern  jiart 
dairy  products  coiiiHitute  the  j,'n>at  staple.  Of  the  soils  out- 
side the  drift -covered  area,  the  liniesti>ne  in  the  extreme 
eastern  and  southeasteni  counties  art  anions  the  best  in  the 
Sute.  .Many  of  the  Boils  an  well  adapted  for  fruiU  and 
>>crrie9,  which  are  raised  in  gnat  aibuodaDlMk  gnpe  it 
Unjely  cultivated. 

The  Dative  trees  embrace  eighty-eight  known rarietic*.  the 
most  common  of  which  are  the  oaks,  hickories,  maples,  elms, 
the  ash,  ixiplar.  and  lieech.  Fourteen  varieties  of  oaks  are 
found,  including  the  white  (the  most  common  tree  in  the 
State),  re<l,  bUck,  yellow,  burr,  swamp  Spanish,  and  swamp 
white;  four  varieties  of  maple;  six  of  hickory;  thn-e  of 
elm;  white,  red,  green,  blue,  and  black  ash;  papaw;  bus*. 
wtKxl ;  buckeye;  yellow  and  honev  Iwust ;  catalpa;  butter- 
nut; black  walnut;  three  varieties  at  birch— <'herry.  yel- 
low, and  re<l ;  chestnut;  lM><s;h  ;  five  varieties  of  |K.>plar.  in- 
cluding the  i^uaking  ash,  cott<mw<MMl,  and  baliMtni  |>uplHr: 
five  varictusof  pine;  heinliH'k;  and  tamarack.  The  flora 
of  the  State  end>ni<-es  a  wide  vurietJTaiMl  lUg*  llUinbcr  of 
s|a«-ies,  but  none  iteculiar  to  Ohio. 

Agricullurn  haa  always  b«-on  the  leading  oceii{iatioii, 
though  the  value  of  the  land  has  decreased  in  common  w  ith 
that  of  imniisliately  neighboring  States.  This  fact,  due  ni 
gn-at  measure  to  the  o|iening  of  the  tranvMississipid  lanils, 
is  lM:i:iiinin^  |4>  produce  iti^  effects  in  chanpng  the  character 
of  Ohio  agriculture.  While  the  cereal  pniiluets  still  continue 
far  in  the  lead,  fruit  and  truck  farming  arc  receiving  in- 
i  cr»'a«ing  attention.  Ohio  is  the  foremost  State  in  the  num- 
'  her  of  sheep  and  the  amount  of  wool  produced,  while  dairy 
farming,  tspt'i-ially  in  tbf  Western  lieserve,  constitutes  t  rr" 
of  the  most  flouri^liiii^'  innl  .  xtensive  occujmtioiis. 

The  following  f^ummary  from  the  oensus  rv\x>rl*  of  1880 
and  18B0  ahowa  the  MtcDt  of  fkrm  operatlona  in  the  State: 


raam.  no. 

1B80. 

Tnlnl  uunila-r  of  farms   

ac,m 

^Mi^  til 

TiilJil  «er>-«(r»"  of  fdriim  

Value  or  famiM,  wltti  IxilldliiRa 

The  following  table  dram  tba  acreage.  fiM,  and  valne  of 
t  he  prinoipal  eropa  in  the  calendar  year  190U : 


v^ 

j(ir,.«wi,i*«»Mi>.h. 

M'i  W4 

\VI»-nl.  .  

l,4»'.iM« 

S..'v5(.s;6  •■ 

'•niH    .    ... 

1.U61,.'1!«S 

*(.a*>..M«  •• 

lo.«s-..:v« 

»t.S«16 

.Mi.ifn  •• 

&£:.5«i  •• 

icem  " 

njm 

1JMK.0V 

l«.gai.9M  buih. 

S.0M.(n4 

Uny  

l.flfta.Wlon* 

IS  aR.-j.4ic 

tr:.sTi-« 

uii  Jiti,.  1,  ISKXI.  the  funii  uiiimals  comprised  040.4JJ* 
hors.-s.  viihie  l;?.^.'.^,'.!*^!  ;  16.K«1  mules,  value  $07l».!»n : 
THi.tWU  niileh  cows,  value  (!25.'>->4.:m :  6r4,«19  oxen  and 
other  cattle.  vhIiic  $2l»,70-.>.((44 :  l.aSD.Or?  sh.^j>.  vn'.uo 
If  4.!t?-\s>J-,' ;  and  about  l.-'ifKi.fHW  swine,  value  f  lo.OOO.OtHi— 
total  hciid.  4.IKII.I»4:};  total  value,  $102.11)2.098. 

C/imutf. — The  location  t>f  the  State  subjects  it  to  the  i  li- 
malic  conditions  of  lK>th  the  lake  region  and  the  Ohio-Mis- 
sissipjii  valley,  and  hence  to  a  wide  range  in  temjienitiire 
Hiid  rainfall. "  Not  only  is  the  annual  ninge  gr^at.  but  the 
ohantcis  jin-  often  sharp  ami  sudden.  esppeiNlly  in  the  central 
part.  Thi'  summers  are  extn-mely  warm  in  the  southern 
[►art.  the  thermometer  not  infriKpiently  reaching  100  .  In 
the  central  .section  the  heat  is  rarely  so  intense,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  materially  lemiwriHl  by  the  presence  of  (he  large 
bndv  of  water  on  the  Ixmndary.  The  winters  are  quti«  Tari- 
nble.  .seMom  rigorous  in  any  part  of  the  StAl«,  b«t  oc<«sjfin» 
(illy  severe  in  the  northern  part.,  where  the  snowfalls  are 
also  often  heaw.  In  ircneral,  the  climate  is  healthfaU  and 
baa  proved  itself  conaaciTa  to  vigDroaa  anlnud  and  ^tgitar 
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Vlt  gmwth.  TIm  foUowinc  teUe  ^aento  the  important 
ImU  w  to  tempantiuv  moA  iwfaifbll,  and  w  bund  on  the  ob- 
Buntiom  at  the  Ohio  Wieatlwr  and  Cnp  Serrica^  astmding 
•ow  a  period  of  jmm : 


wwraa. 

TKMPKIUTI'ltlt. 

■■HIM^^II-ITATIUN. 

Mu. 

Hhi. 

Mu. 

• 

Mia. 

Jaiiiiarv   

3' 13  In. 

H  3.1  iu. 

II  liliii. 

Fi'liruarv  

31  a 

HI 

-!•< 

»  !C 

Ill  :js 

I.  f.> 
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Mo  3 

K 

-IT 

« 

!» r>H 

ir.t! 

April  

lU-H 

K, 

HI 

:t  IW 

11  4» 

II  ai> 

ao-« 

W 

4'W 

II  er 

ii;(; 

w» 

UK 

M 

4'<W 

lO'tt 

0  irt 

July  

w» 

m 

«t 

»-sr 

lO-M 

nii7 

ni>!< 

101 

s« 

11  .<» 

0  I<> 

lU  -J 

Urt 

23 

rw 

10  » 

(1  it'. 

October.  

t>i  e 

iHI 

li 

«  OS 

oil 

40-S 

80 

-S 

s-ot 

•  00 

0  ll-* 

n 

-«t 

a-u 

(I'M) 

ao-i 

IW 

-M  . 

liirinionii. — Fnr  iiilmiiii^t rat i\ c  p 
vidud  iiilii  •-■it;lii.y-i'iulit  ciMiniir.s,  i 


.11. AV 


theStatoiodi- 


COf.NTIt!*  A.VD  rOt  XTV-SKAT-,  WITH  POPULATION. 


A'Ininii  

All.-ii  

AhhlntKl  

A»hUil>uln  

AtbrOB  

AacUiM  

BeuDoot  

Brown  

HtltlfT   

t  iirroU  

C'liaiiiiialKU  . . , . 

Clark.  

C'lermout  

CUnUn  

Oahunbtau. . . . 

Conhcicton  

fYawford  

<  'u.valto^,  

Darke  

UrllMiOO  

DpIawM*.  

Erii-  

tiurn.-IJ  

Kuy.'tlo  

FrmikUn  

FiillnO  

OoUla 


O^MOOi ... 

Ou«Tn«-y. . 
Hamilton  . 
HnrictH'k . . 
Hardin.... 
HarrigoD.. 

Heorr  

BiKbfand.. 
Rockhiir .  ■ 
flalmra . . . 

Iliinm  

.Iit<-ktuiii. . . 

.'.■rr.mon, . 

... 

Lakf  

Lawreooe. 
licking... 

I.Ki(pin  

I/orain .... 
I.ucaa..... 
MaUlaoB... 
Mahnninc. 

Harlim  

Molina. 

MpIiix  

Mrrwr .  , 
Miami  . 
Hoanw  . . . 


Morrow  

MtMklncnin. 

Xrtble  

Ottawa.  

I'aulilioc  

i>  I  ■■ill 


ran.. 

rortagw  

Pr«?ble  

Putnam   

Rldiland . . . . 
Horn  


p»^ 
nM> 

Vtif. 

IHM. 



ai.ona 

47.U7«1 

.S  Ii 

ill.Kli 

ai.isi 

1  .1 

.51. 4  W 

r-(f 

3.'..1U4 

.IN.;.*! 

4-U 

iW.I(W 

81,193 

njm 

A-I 

87,418 

8-D 

CO.HW 

6-C 

i»<.jft7 

5(5.  ^» 

4  1 

Ift.Hll 

:>  i» 

aii.UMi 

.VI) 

iVv/l.tli 

7  U 

3l.fll» 

7-D 

84.a4() 

ai.-jw 

S-J 

4-0 

«,7t« 

ai»..i:j7 

8  F 

81  .W7 

."W.91S 

«  H 

4»l».13t> 

St! 

4a.ym 

4a..VK 

«  (" 

4-K 

!I7.I«9 

iHi.iin 

a  K 

35.4'l-,> 

:r.r.,Vi 

«  F 

•ll.i-i'.i 

0-K 

*l,7'i.J 

»-E 

134.0K7 

Itll.WI 

l-D 

2i.(e3 

aa,i*ii 

8-(i 

sr.Mis 

»;.9i8 

t-I 

lil.4M 

M.744 

A  n 

o-u 

81.6111 

•VH 

a«,<u.'. 

S4.4aS 

7  <' 

j:4.:.;i 

I'll'.  17!' 

2  l> 

4-.'.."i<Vt 

II. '.'.fi 

3  l> 

:.".'.il'.i 

:ii.is: 

4  I 

•.ii.s:)!! 

8-D 

a7,ai«! 

r-D 

U.048  i 

mini 

«-K 

i».<e8 

4-0 

21,1  Mil 

ifi,.'.ii 

a  F 

31.UIW 

.•U.:ait 

7  F 

iW.tllM 

4J 

a«.4m 

4l.:v.r 

4-F 

87,ftXI 

a7.7«H 

l-I 

lei.two 

8-P 

aojiH 

1W.5S4 

6-P 

4a.«B 

4T,nT0 

4-D 

xjm 

«-o 

40.106 

M,»«7 

l-B 

l«0.!BMI 

l!«..VWt 

5-B 

».»»7 

ar>.MIO 

»,i>r0 

7<),134 

4  E 

»<.l$7H 

■i-l) 

SI  .74* 

ai.av* 

7(1 

»,Hia 

•>.(;jii 

4-C 

3!l,7jl 

11.  l>k.'l 

aa,i;5 , 

ie;,(»i 

o-o 

IO0U8M 

taiiiii40 

I7.«BS 

•-H 

n.i4»  1 

*-r 

is.ian 

IT.fCD 

5-0 

.M.aio 

M.K. 

6-H 

9n,7.Vi 

111.  imi 

IF. 

2i.!':4 

•-*•.•.•.' IM 

i-v 

a7..*t'j* 

ai.iAi , 

Sl!H4t 

S7jn« 

T-B 

I«.I7« 

8! 

27.HIV* 

99.940 

«  (• 

aH.4il 

a:t.71« 

i-D 

.'tll.INS 

."K..^as 

•t-F 

:i.>',iirj 

41. -is'.* 

7  K 

.•tJ.4.W 

4II.IMII 

»-£ 

aa.tii; 

84.811 

wvst  Cnkm..... 

I.I  ma...  

AiiliUuid  

.(.•ITfrnun  

Alliens  

Wapakoncta  

8t.ClainrUle...., 

Oeonfirtown  

Haiuilttm..  .... 

('amilltfin  

I'rtuiua  

Kjiringfleld.  

Unlam  

Wilmington  

U»l«ii  

(%tHh<K'ttin  

BiirvruK.  .   , 

('l<-v<-l«ii<I  

(in-r'nvillo  

IVtlanw  

rw'lawan'  

Sjimiiisky  

Laiii-iLsttT 
\Vtt.HlilUKtonC.-ll 

t\iliinil»ii)i  

Wniiwon  

UMlliDOlto  

rhamiM  

Xenfai  

<  'nmbridfre  

<  ini'innatl  

Miullay  

Kf  ntoii  

Cailli   .. . 

NaiMihivin  

Hillsboro  

Liuran  

Milk-ntliiirg  

Korwnlk  

.Taekmn  

Stculwnvillo  

Mt  Wrmm  

Paiiif«villH  

lr<mton  

Sfwark  .   

ItclK'fontaine  

Klvria  

Tolmlo  

Loodoo .......... 

Ynungitcnm  

MariiMi  , 

Mnlinu  

riiiiiiTiiy  

I  ■■•iiiiu  

Tr..y  

Woodafleld  

IMurUltt.... ....... 

WMVnnelliTine . . 

Mt  r)i!..nil  

/.au.'svill,-  

1  'ill.|w,.||  

I'.irt  clltii.in 
I'liiililiiik; 
N«"W  l.t'xliiiciiin . . 

Clrelevill.-  

Wawly  

Rarnma  

Eaton  

Oiiawm  

MannflpM 
t  hillicathe  

i  Ffvinonl  

aMiwvoCiMlo. 


!M0. 


1,033 

2i,7as 

4,<IH7 
4.1  K7 

8.015 
l.>10 
1.SS0 

38.'.tl4 

i.-n 
e.Hw 
88.as8 
i,oa» 

3.613 
8.390 
6.473 

6.  MI0 
S81.7W 

5..VII 
7..%79 

7.  (MO 
IB.tWH 

'<.!',il 
.V7il 
18ft,.jC0 
8.I4J* 

^4!tt 

1.800 

Koaa 

K.841 
I7.r.l3 

a.i'.aa 

1.7.V) 
3.IVIU 
4,5M 
3,4»<il 
I.IXIM 
7,074 
4.B78 
14.840 

0.  038 

B.  tKM 
11.»1H 

IH.  l.-,7 

C.  «t!> 

H.  r.n 
i3i,f*aa 

■t..Ml 
44  ..SM 

II.  Mia 

a  a^ta 
4!<i:i» 

','.«].•. 

1.  !<in 
8s.«n 

i.Ri5 

I.  .W 
as-vix 
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a.  4."io 
s.twi 

1.701 

8.  WI 
1.HS4 
4.)>IIH 
8.I.V, 

8.3a-j 

IT.W'i 

i<,sf;>i 

:  8,4!IV 


OOnriTBS  AXD  COrXTT-OEATS— COXTmUD. 


COCNTIkS. 

1100. 

8-E 

80^877 

40,001 

0-E 

40,M0 

41,108 

94.T11C 

Sl.flen 

Stark  

.H  H 

M.17II 

tM.7l7 

.SllllUUIt  

a  H 

.M.IXI 

71,71.5 

Ti'i  1  tik  t  iiill 

1  1  LllfllJlill 

a  .1 

4a  :J73 

46  .MM 

Tiuw-arawas. . .  . 

4-"n 

4)jjilH 

Union  

Van  W«t  

4-E 

ax,  MM 

8:i.34Si 

8-C 

8B.A7I 

80,804 

7-F 

in.tMS 

Ift.330 

Wn<n>n  

t<: 

ar..  ir.H 

a.'...".Ki 

WaHhin^on. . . . 

7-H 

C.'.-l.'^i 

Wayne  

n^tj 

.■tl'.'H-i 

•■!;,»;<' 

Williams  

1  f 

a4.v)7 

ai.li.".:i 

W.M..I  

a  |i 

li.iua 

.M..-..V5 

Wyaniiiit.  ... 

S-E 

ai.7'i.> 

•.".rj.5 

a,G7aut]ti 

4,1&7,^4S 

W  •  ■  #  ■  ~EviMO  ■ 

IMH 

17.870 

10.900 

A.tlHO 

.\krtin  

4a.»8 

\\  iirn-n  ... 

n,Mt 

Si  K  I'liilndtrlpbia 

6.ai3 

.Mar)8vUI«  

ijm 

Van  Weit  

0,408 

041 

Ij>bnii'.n  

«,887 

Man.-tla  

18  848 

WlMllit,T  

«..«8 

Bryai  

8.131 

BowlioKOrp«n... 
Upper  HMidiiifcy. 

».tie7 

•  ReieniioB  ter  Icioillin  or  OTuatiM,  w»  iwq»  of  Ohio. 

Pri in-i I 'if irs  II ml  ]'il!iu;'<.  I'/'A  /'■/'ul-ili  iii  f(,r  IfHiCK 
—  I  :i  \  1-1, ih' I,  o-'l.TUN  :  ( 'in-  iiiiiui  1,  ;  I,' 

r..lii;nl  .1,1-.  l'J"i. •")•><»  :  Ii;i'.t..|i,  S,'i.:i:):;  ;  \'..iaiuM..\M!.  tl.H'-.">; 
.\ki'..ii.  L  S|.i  iiii;l'.iM,  lis. -J.",;;;  (         n.  ijii.tin;;  ;  llniii- 

Ut..ii. -J-LIU  1  ;  Z;i:i. -Mil...  ■,':!..'!:(>:  I.iinn.  -^l .'•i:: :  .■^juiiiu-kv. 
UMii'.l:   N.'uurk,   ls.I."i:  ;   1'.  .rt-ii .ut  b.   IT.nTH:  M.'iii-li.-li'l, 

IT.tt'lii;    i.'i|j:i;..iv.  i:.li:;0;    Kii-r  l.ivr.-j  I.  Hi.  Is.");  I...nmi. 

16.0'*s;  .-it.'.a..  :iv;l|...  ll.:!l',i:  Maru'ila,  Vk'.'A^  ;  t  hillicolhe, 
li,!>:»J;  A^iiidl.ulii,  I-J.!ii:i;  r,'.lT-,':  M:i-sillon, U,8i44; 

Iroiit.in,  n.*<(W;  Miirii.n,  ll.MJ-J:  'ViW.m.  ID.iisi). 
r;i,u!nl,un  ,n„l  A'/,,'- I '>t'.n.  ','.;;;;<•..-,  1 1  ;  1  «*7o,  2,fi«r».260 ; 
;i,l!«-^,«Mij  :  isiMi.  :!,i;7-,',:!lt!  ui.iit\i..  fon,-iirn, 
459,288;  nmli's.  l..H.%.-..7::'i :  f.Tjial..-,  I.sif,  r.so  :  «  Lit... 
80B;  colon-"),  87.51 1,  coiiipri.siug  «J,liiii«:r>oiis  of  Afriian 
.1.  -  .  II-.  IS  M  iin)t'<w,89JapaiMaB,aiidlW4iiviliMdIiidiaiM); 
r.""i.  ),i'i:..'i!.'.. 

/n'l  II  •!  iirn  II, iJ  7}?(j»(nM«  /nff  rf'.«Ai. —  i-  aiiioni;  tlio 
for.  [11.  .-t  .'^'.•ii.'-  in  v.iir!!-f  y  ami  aiiK.unl  <.f  i ii'lii-t rial  [ir>.<l- 
ui  t-.  Ill  is'.iiiji,  raiiUt-ii  tliiril  in  1  in' 1  lUiiil r  <.f  iiiHiiufiii  - 
t umji:  1 -tal .| i-liitiijiit -  ;  tlflh  III  HiiiKiiiit  -tf  i  iij.iljil  iiivi.-ii.(i, 
vain..  .  f  |.r  .  li.<1.  an<i  waKi'.'*  |»ai<l  ;  hikI  fniirtli  in  iiuinlM  r 
i-f  |..-r-..ii-  1  ni|.|<:.yi  iJ.  T\vp  total  iiiiiiilier  cf  •"•l!il»]!-ti[iit'[j- s 
•.v«-   ■J'^.llT-!.  I'nij.lr.vin;.'  M^iL.-ils  [Hr-iilis.     TIim  cniiilal  in- 

•.  ,  -i.  .l  w.i.s  .-fKrJ.Tiiit.oiU;  witgrs  imid,  f  l.').S,7<Jt«,!<H;j;  ,  .,st  of 
mat.. rial  ii-m'iI.  Ku'J41,OUJ.4<M  ;  and  vmlne  of  produot.s.  ifWl.- 
css.iMVt.    T]w  following  talile  iucindes  the  chief  iudiwlries 

in  1  S'fl)  ; 


.Xirrii'ullnral  iinpl«-ment»   .  .  .. 

ItiKils  anil  kIiih-h,  fai'tory  product. . . . 

Hrick  and  llli-  - 

<"iirriR(fi-i«  and  wnifim*  

t  |..ttiinj;.  iTii  n'n.  factory  priHliicI  

(  1. .iliiiu;.  wiiiK  irs,  f«ct.<irj-  product. 

CittTce.  and  »t>icv,  roastinK,  He  

Floiirini;  and  grkt  mill  jlKldlMitB. . 
F°<iundry  ""llfWrWf^'fryrf"''"'*'' 

t'limiiure  

OI«M  

Iron  and  sti-ol  

Iri>n  Hiid  MftH'l,  nalla  and  Koikes  

I.i'ntli.  r         .  .  .   

Liituors.  diiaillfd  ,  

Uquom,  malt  

Kmnbrr,  plaalBg-ffiitl  prodaeto  

I'ulnta.  

t'aper  

Vrt  rritfiitn '  rfflnlnK-  ■■.>  

rrintiiiK  nml  puhtwhltlg  

Sadill<-ry  and  ItanWM  

Slii|t-liiiilditix  

HlnuKhterinir  and  ini-Rij<«i!kln(t- .... 

T<iliacco<ch»T»1nir.  mhiIt.  fic.  >  

Tobacco  tcigani  and  ciiran-itcKi  


$i»,.'i!»w.inii 

3.l7(i,.tlN 

«.aia.MH 
I3.iifia..%7i 
is.i'Ki.aw! 

a  ti'.'.,  IV, 
i.4i7.;aH 

l.S.t7a.4.V. 

.ia..>i<.7'.<'> 
7.aj.">,Ni4 

3I,H6R,W7 

,s,7\j).«ia 

4,:iM'.iil.5 

a,i<K,H:» 

8I.4BI.W4 
7.9(»<.74a 
MO0,SW 

rjmjm 
iMm.ioo 

ii.44a.f^i 

a.r.'.H.OiS 

a.!t"i'i.'>ii 

rt.rhNa.-Mo 
a.iic..-is 

a.T'.K.v;'. 


I  .  i  iy  ill  1000  whs: 
.1 .  ]  I'l :  n'al  (^stnlc 
-i  r-..iial  ].M|ii.rry, 


Fiiinure. — The  n'^csju^d  Vfiliintioii  .  .f  ] 
IJriil  f.-lati' in  t  itii's  mid  yiilajjo,  .**;7 1 
nut  ill  <  iii>'s  nml  villaircs,  ?5!»!»,<>Ts.ii-J.'> 
f Vifi.s I!*..'*!!:— 1  oi .1 1 ,  ^  1  .s:t4.( KVi.iis. 

Till'  ri'd  iplv  diiriiii;  t ill'  (isrul  year  iT^diin,'  .  ]■"».  HMMl, 
wcri'  lfM,0:!l,slT.T'2.  and  llic  i'"\|Miiditim.-  !»:.T r,.'..")<i:.;i3. 
The  fiiiiili'd  Stale  dilil,  Nnv.  l.">.  HKK),  wu-  i^Tiil.Ot;.".,  all  nf 
x»lii<  ll  is  ti)  lie  paiil  IjV  .lulv  1,  l!Mi:!,  Tll>-  ai::,'!i.L:ati-  ji.i  al 
d.-l.t  i>  *<,i«.11l.i..1i:i.f»4.'of  wliich  ^TT.Cnfi.'Jfil.  lOav  !iiiiiiiri|.al 
il.  l.t-,  anil  !?1(I..V,'1.'J.|7.-)S  d.-ht-  ..f  roiinti.  -. 

liunking. — On  Scut.  5. 1800,  there  nerv  276  imtional  banks 
witli  combined  capital  of  $40^518,700,  surplao  and  undiflded 
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pn.nt*of  |;?0.074.H42.(l'<.  aii.l  »1.  [.dxitu  ..f  |l.'.r.!M7,n{W.20; 
oil  Julif  :f<>.  71  |>ri\tttf  hunk-',  c-apitnl  ? I.. ..(•,*<) ;  Mirfilu?^ 
and  profits  *H'<,n4.  niul  <l<}».jMlft  f  HI.Hl<»,(iT« ;  hiuI  oii 
April  2,  1H4  Stut-  l  .ml,-^.  ni|.iiul  *!14.',*-J:MM«>.  furplu-i  hikI 
prnfUs  |(-l.M(U.;u."».  Hii.l  ilt  |Ki-it»  #^.Vr'>:.<i-*(-l.  iiiui  4  mutunl 
s-fivin^-imiikx  with  Mirplu-  «nil  |  •  tii-  f  mid 
$;M>.7;tH,12l  ill  sj»viiip»  dfi'M^its  fii.iii  M».l!5l  dciH.-iti.r;*. 

l\)gt-i\ffictH  mill  /'tri(«/f(-</rx.— < »n  1.  11*01.  llit-rc  wiTe 
8.:!02  p>isi-(i|11(-i'?i. i.f  whu  li'.'^t.'i  wcr«.-  (ire-iili-nti»l(l'J  tir>it-clH>H, 
(U  scootid-i  liivs.  ir>i>  thirxl  i-in—i  uikI  '■iX-l'i  foiirth-t wnli 
l.")(W  iTunii'V-ordfr  I'llict-i.  77  mon.'y-ordtT  citation*.  Of 
nfwsiiiipprs  Hiid  pcrii"li<  -  th  ir  wt-re  ll5f*  liiiilr.  5  tri- 
wccktv.  40  HMiii-»»-fkly.  wvt-kiy,  tt  l*i-weekjjr,  i4  seiui- 
numOily.  1 7>«  iiioiithlj,  4  bi-monthly,  ud  10  qiurterly  pub- 
lication'. :  (oiiil. 

Mutut  nf  ('itiiimiimcolnin. — In  Jan..  l'<1>4.  t hers-  'm  i.'  m 
the  ."^tfttf  x.ttll  l'*  iiiil,  1  of  riiilwiiy,  i'WFuhI  by  i^H  i  <.>ri>or«tioiis 
and  <i|»«-r!iti-d  niiili-r  •'»4  ^yittcins.  In  llt'Ki  tij  i:uk'iii;>'  wii> 
b.<l!M.  'I'h'-  lUllinmri- Hiul  i  Ihi'i  systrin  oportitcil  tin.-  liii.-s 
(if  \'l  ili-tind  riir|Kiriiti<nw  witliin  the  Sinto.  and  tin-  IViiii- 
fivlvHnni  ("■•nipsriv  It)  Iux  h.  Tho  State  i-*  iTo>.«i.d  liy  live  nf 
till'  ;:r('«t  <-il--t  «nd  Wc-I  'run!,  l.tM  %  VIZ.:  thv  l'c■llll^^  Ivnnirt. 
Iht"  llalliinoM'  and  i»1iuj.  tin-  Iwike  Slion."  and  .^^i<•lli;;nll 
Siiitlurii.  tin-  N't'w  York,  Lnkt-  Erie  niiit  \Vi'>>tt  rn,  and  (li<- 
New  York,  (.'hira;:'!  and  St.  Loiiin.  Th«'  ( "lovflaenl,  t'mrui- 
nati.  Chii  H^'o  hii'I  SI.  I^oni.t,  thi>  ( 'oluniljiis  IIiK'kint;  Valli  y 
ami  Tolftl...  111.- ('iiiciniiiiti,  llaiiiiltoii  niid  Paytnii.  tti>'  t  <>- 
liiinliiis.  Snn<liisky  and  tlnckiiii;,  th»>  Norfolk  and  \Vf>t)  rii, 
and  nilii  pi  iraviTsc  tlic  State  from  N'.  lo  .S.,  and  alTonl  w  ild 
many  snialirr  lines  liioruu^li  faeililies  for  the  distrilmiinn 
of  tifiio's  piodncts  and  e<peei»llv  Ihusu  o(  ibt)  t'oAt  dlntriets. 
The  enrnincs  wen',  in  liHH).  fS0.()49,llT.IW;  and  the  Ohio 
divnlon.N  at'LT.-L-at-  d  *ft.H»i7.74« 04. 

There  are  i  i.r  i  im  iN,  I  1 1  h  .  <:  vuied.  and  otierated  liy  tin' 
Stale,  havintr  an  am;«>ifnif  U'tintli  of  filC  ltiile».  di^trdmli  d 
Rs  follow*:  OhioCaiiul  (from  Lake  Krie  at  Clevrland  lo  th.' 
dhio  river  at  I'orlNnioutIO,  iiieludiiiK  feeder-,  ;t:t4  miles: 
Miami  and  Kri<'  ('anal  (from  the  (Jhiu  river  at  *  iiu  iiinal  i  to 
Lake  Kri>'  al  Toledo;,  ineluiliiic  liraiiehes,  miles  ;  Iloi  k- 
iii>;  I'anal  iliraneh  of  theOhio  Ciinall.  •'»(»  miles  ;  Walhonilm^ 
(  anal  C*)  miU><.  The  total  e* -t  of  loinilrueti'iii  was  )f  M.H4<>.- 
57'2.!Kt;  tlie  trital  eviM^miit i.i .  -  I  i  xu]>eriiilendi'riee  ainl  re- 

iiairs  to  Nov.  l.'i,  islrj.  Were  1(I.(WW,7  |7. ] ;  ImIhI  reei  ipts. 
!1*>.h7!^.>*7.'».  For  many  year*  the  eariiiiiu's  w  i-  luv^ely  in 
ex<  ess  of  the  ex]M;iises.  uild  the  *'anals  nil'l'-d  many  times 
their  c-i.><l  tcjilie  value  of  eoiiiinoditii's  pr<Mliieed.  in  les^i-nin^ 
th<'  eosi  of  tnitis(iorialion  to  tiie  innrk<-|s.  Iiiil  for  several 
yeur>  thi'V  have  Iweii  uperated  at  n  los.*. 

('Uiirelii-<. — The  li'oinan  r,(itHi|ii'  Church  has  nn  arcdi- 
liiix  ese,  Ciiieiniinti,  aiid  tw"  li  •  ■  s.  Cleveland  and  ruluin- 
Imis;  and  tlie  I'rolesfarit  Kpisropai  Church  ilivides  the  Slate 
into  I  he  ill' HM-sis  of  <  ihio  and  Southern  <  »hio.  The  eetisus 
of  l^SIU  gave  Ihti  folluWili|(  flHlmlied  of  th<i  religiollH  buclu-s 
having  a  membonhip  in  lh«  KUtv  nX  S.DQO  «ikl  upwanl: 
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Sfhiiot.-*.—  *  >}:i<'  wn-  111.-  V.  ii|.iriil  .if  t!ii-  (ir-l  ;;ifl  .  f  Imiil 
from  (.'.  M-_-M'->  t  111'  >ii|i|..i|-|  ..f  piil.li.'  nlil.  .il:..ti.  ami  .-iN.i 
received  tin-  Ur>t  giants  of  land  frosii  C.iuuri  s^  im  ihe  <  >iiil>- 
lixliiucnt  irf  acollr|^-<>r  tmniinci^yof  k'nriiiii;;.  (Iir»i)|;l)  whivh 


craiii.*'  liie  idea  of  a  State  university  l>ec<irne  fiimly  fiietl  in 
the  puldii;  mind  a.-s  an  essential  part  of  the  cclucati'.iia!  sys- 
leni  of  (-very  Wesli-rn  State.  W  li»'ti  the  Slal<?  was adinitte.1 
into  the  I'liion  the  control  am!  ili-p  s.il  of  these  lands  passe*! 
to  it.  with  the  sinjrie  n'striciion  whatever  the  nianni-r 
of  that  dis|M.sai  mi^hl  Ix-  only  ihe  iiir.  n.t  .should  l>e  iis«ii 
for  the  purp<i*e»  sjHK-ifieil.  The  State  h(  tirNt  lenw-.l  the 
lands  for  lon>;  ^x-ri<Mls  hut  after  1N27  the  jiolicy  <.f  selliiii; 
wa-s  adopteil.  The  proceeds.  l>orroni'i>d  bv  the  Slate,  liav<- 
been  constituted  a  permanent  irri!<lueit»lt' debt  on  which  the 
State  |mys  «  per  (Tilt.  ililer»>*t.  Nearly  all  of  the  iiri;:inal 
i;ranl  of  7tM,4"<K  acrcTi  ha-s  K-eu  wild.  pri«hi(!ing  a  fund  tin- 
income  of  which  is  '■'.•5!Mi.'*5.  Tlieun«o!d  lands  are  lpas.-il. 
Ill  addition  lo  this  iii>  .tii.  '  h.  r-  i>.  levuii  annually  h  tax  of 
I  mill  on  theiiollur  ..f  ali  hwiii.l.-  t»iro]>.-rty  for  tin-  niain- 
•iti;iiire  of  a  .Stat<-  con ,  ,ii  >.  Ii, 1  fun.  I.  which  Is  dtslributi-.l 
annually  to  each  (-oiauy  in  pri.|w»rti.Hi  to  *-li<«.;  ciuiinerii- 
lion.  Since  Is-.M  tin-  {(twnsliip!.  and  sehiN.l  distru-ts  ha»* 
liiid  Biithorily  to  levy  taxes  forihe  further  sujiimti  of  «<.-b<x.i-. 
Finally,  tines  f.ir  imiiiy  |M-tty  oflen-i  >  u.  i«y  law  payal«le  t.- 
I  he  lowiishijw  fi-rsehiHil  purpi.scs.  Sim-i-  l^sn  a  (•..tnpiil^orv 
eiliicalioii  law  has  lieen  ill  fon-e.  In  1N<)H  i hen- were  L'*"!»,- 
7;i."»  chililreii  of  «<  h<M.|  ajfe,  of  whom  8"J.s',.V><t  were  cnroK.  i! 
in  the  public  sehoids,  with  an  averap'  daily  attcinlaiue  nf 
tH'.l'-'i'K .  There  Wen-  i;i.()77  whool;'  and  'J.t.71i  tcAchcrs — 
|«t  "I'lti  11,1,1,  uuii  1.^.1.'»C  w i .nu  ll  :  averujje  monthly  salun.-«, 
men  *..">u.  Women  |'4i).  Value  of  wlii>i>l  pn>|H-rty.  $41,446.- 
s:{,>* ;  revenue  for  s<  liool  pur|Mises  |li:{.H2.S-4  ;  expeiiditun-, 
*lt!.fl71.7!is:  eviM-isdil 'm-  (w-r  pupil,  bftsati  on  average  liaJly 
nti-  -nl  111.  .',  sjii.fei. 

'I'lie  laiiil  (jiven  bv  Conf:n-«i»  in  17><7  for  a  seminary  of 
learning'  in  the  Nortfi»e-t  Territory  passed  in  1S<>;1  to  the 
<ihii)  I'ldvi-r-ity  at  .Vtheiis.  Mimni  I'niver^ity  at  t.>if(..rd 
lui-ame  in  lik.-  iimiiiK-r  Ih-  1..  n.  Ii.  i.n  s  .  f  ii  -ni:  lar  ^mnt  in 
ihcSyiniiii-s  iiurehax' of  lands  in  tin  Nlmrii'  <.  illev.  l  ike 
the  Ohio  l'iiivei>ity.  Its  trustee*  nr-- iii.iinii  iii  1  li\  ili  <>  . 
crii'ir.  and  boih  m-tilii»'i'Ti«  receive  »timll  aiitiuHi  appropria- 
tions fniiii  Ihe  Siati  •i.  .i-iiry.  The  Ohio  .state  L  nivcrsity 
at  Collilllbun  was  es(niiii--lii  .;  hv  the  Stnt.-  to  receive-  the 
C.inffressional  land  ^rran)  .  f  Isiij.    In  i:«il  ii  Itad  l(Jt5  jipv 

fessors  and  l,4.')<t  students.    'J'ln  %  ulie  .  f  IniL.  1,  !rii1i|iiit:s.  and 

ai.panitiis  was  l(f.',.VKMXiO,  and  'I:,  (n'.'il  ••■iii.  w  in. nt  ^Wt.- 
><'.t;i.C2.  Ill  1S91  a  permanent  annuai  levy  of  on^i  wentieth 
of  a  mill  on  the  taxable  pro])rrty  of  the  .Stale  wa*  ^'r;ititei! 
to  this  university.  In  the  number  of  collep-s  <  >hii>  oui  ranks 
any  other  Slate.  .\inonK  lliein  are  sevend  well-kii.iw  ti  de- 
nominational insritulion<t.  In  lHtMM)l  then*  were  .17  col lc^->. 
with  7"27 professors  and  instructors, and  r,J.<K{Osiuilcnts  in  ail 
departmenl.s.  .Xmonj^  thelx-sl  established  of  tlieM-  college- 
are  .Vdellwrt,  Kenyoii,  Marietta.  DlN'rliii.  •  •hio  Wt-slcyati.  ( "in- 
cinnati.  and  W.wisier.  Then-  an-  s«-veral  nie<lical  culU-ces. ;{ 
lav»  school*,  Hiid  numenius  commer<-ia1  coll.-ces  in  the  .*s;jitr. 

A /7/r<( >«<■..<. — .Xcconliiic  to  a  1'.  .S.  (iovcrnnieiit  report  on 
pill. In  iiiifarics  of  I.IKK)  volume:*  and  ii|iward  each  in  ISJM. 
iMiio  h  I  I  tit;!  libraries,  oontfliiiiiijt  1,3'J0.0W>  In  >uiid  v.iIiihks 
an.i  17I.''T7  [.amphlcts.  The  libraries  were  cliissitied  a» 
f.. I  lows  :  iieijcral.  :i1> :  school.  37  ;  college.  47;  colletre  s^  n.-iet  y. 

hnv..'*:  theolocieal.  ft  :  medical. 7:  public  institutb.n.  7; 
Slate.  I:  Y.  M.  t.  .\..  4:  sr^-ial,  13;  scientific  5 :  hislorieikl. 
;i:  I.  <>.  <>.  p..  -i:  m.-r.  HTit  e.  1;  bittorical and scleatifie,  1 : 

historical  and  theolojiieal.  I, 

<  tui ri liililr ,  liffiinniilur >i .  I'-iml  rnj.fi/i*//'»JM.— The 

curc  of  the  insane,  deaf  ami  <iunit>,  and  blind  i>  <-ii}<>in.''l 
upon  the  State  by  the  coiistitiilion,  and  systematic  provision 
has  been  made  forlhese  and  other  dependent  claswcv.  a..;  w. 11 
;is  for  the  dcliiii)iien|  classes.     The  jrelieral  or;:aliiz«t  ion  of 
I  111.  se  iii~ni  ill  ions  is  the  -atne.    The  affairs  of  each  are  nian- 
I  jiL'.  d  and  oni<'ers  iin  i  .  iiij  loyees  selected  by  a  s«|vir»te 
I  board  of  lrusl<-<'s.     l  lie>,-  Ixianls  UMially  i-ollsis|    of  five 
iiieinl»Ts  apjiointed  by  the  (iovt-rnor  ami  so  armii;^cd  thai 
I  ill.-  term  of  one  ineinlH-r  expires  each  year.    Th.-r<-  ar>'  five 
I  Sidle  hospitals  for  ihi-  insane.  nii<l  the  enaction  of  a  sixth 
j  one.  near  .Massiiloii,  was  prov  id»-d  for  in  lH!);i,    Tlios^  in 
operatiiiii  an-  at  .Vtheiis.  Cleveland.  Columbus.  Iinvlon.  and 
I  Tol.'.io.     The  Stale  also  in  part  supjx.rts  the  I.<>ii;;vicw 
\-v  Imii  at  Carthatre.    .\n  asylum  for  epile|.iics.  i>n  th<-  cot- 
tiiL;'   |>lnii.  II. -ar  ( ialli|M>li-,  was  authorized  in  l>s!H>.  For 
j  thi-  iniiimitr  nf  other  ilefective  chtsse.s  there  ar»'  insiitniintis 
I  f  .r  fi  .■l>lc-iuiiided  youth,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  an. I  the  blind 
!  — ii[l  al  t'lilumbus.    Tht  --futi    has  also  pmvi.led  hoint-* 
I  f..r  the  iM-rinaneni  or  |.rotiae;eii  residence  of  wrtain  cIhss*-.- 
i  f  iiscii;/i  ris  jjs  follows:  NVorkins  Home  for  the  Hlind.  at 
lU'i'ia;  .Sol4lier»'  and  Sailors'  Urpluin»'  llutuc.  al  Xeiiw  ;  and 
I  SilUien'  and  Sailor*'  H«iin«,  at  Sandmkf ,  The  Si«t«  re- 
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formfttcrr  institu!i<»ns  <-iiiisi>.i  of  a  Imys'  iti<lustriiil  whool, 
at  Luiiciislcr.  ami  t*  K""'-"*'  luminal  liumi'.  iil  Drluwjiri-.  A 
State  rffurinatory  at  .Maii>tUiil  lias  ln't  ii  HulliDri/.cil.  whii'h 
will  (K'fU{iv  fill  iuIiTiiicfliali'  i)M>iti<iti  liet vvci'ii  the  iiiJustrittl 
hfiincs  ain'l  i  hc  Slate  jH  iiitoiit  uiry  at  ( ilmnlnis.  In  a<l- 
(litiun  tln  ri'  arc  t  liiMri  ir>  huim  -'  in  furty  of  the  counties, 
anil  an  iutirniary  in  every  county.  A  State  Imhrtl  of  chari- 
ties and  corn-etiun,  con-i^tin;.'  of  mx  nienibers  uppointetl 
by  the  (iovernor,  is  cliart;eil  with  the  <lLily  of  invcstij^at inc 
the  wlioli-  <vste:u  uf  piiKlle  cliaritie<  ami  correctiona]  iiisi;- 
tutioiH,  liinl  I'f  exiiininiiii:  into  the  eoinlilioii  anil  niaiiap'- 
ment  of  pri-ons,  j.iils.  in  firm, tries,  imhlie  lnwiiilHl.".  ami  a.>>y- 
luuis.    Tn  t lie  e\jM  ii  lii ure  of  imMic  money  f  ir  <-liari- 

table.  n  :'oniiiilory,  ami  [  h  ikiI  purpoM  -^  wa.-*  ^.'!.4TT.",'i>N.I{X. 

I'ljlilidil  ( >/-(/(((,/_((/o«(.—'J'lie  government  of  Ohio,  wliile 
confonninir  to  the  ^reiieral  tyjic  of  State  p<\ erinnenls,  jire- 
fient!>  a  few  jNciilinrli  ies.  The  h'i,'i>!tttive  |iower  is  vesti'il  in 
A  Generiil  A>mmiiIiU  ■  f  I '.vo  lirani  hes,  chosen  liiennially  ami 
meeting  in  even-niuiii«  ri-<l  years;  but  since  1M.>4  there  has 
always  luTti  an  Hiljourned  session  in  the  intermediate  year. 
Thp  normal  nuiiilier  of  Senators  is  8."),  of  Representatives 
lfH»,  hut  liy  a  iM'ciiliar  system  of  a]iportioniiietU  tlir  « li.,|i' 
ninuU'r  is  ;,'enerally  a  little  larger  or  n  little  siualli  r  (ri-.  in 
11M)1,  Senators  2H,  Keprescntatives  110).  The  apporlioii- 
ment  is  made  decennially  by  the  (Jovernor.  auditor,  and 
secretary  of  State.  The  I'oncurrence  of  a  majority  of  all 
members  of  each  house  is  ne<'essary  to  the  cnaotmcnt  of  a 
law.  Imt  the  n].|irov:il  <,'f  I  he  (iovernor  i.s  not  necessary. 
The  exti^utive  dejmrtineiif  is  vi^!iil  in  tlie  (Jovcmor  and 
the  iisualStato  ofHccrs.  .Ml  rln  t.  d  State olllcers  are  chosen 
for  two  years,  except  the  auditor,  chosen  for  four  years,  and 
the  schfMil  commissioner  and  members  of  the  board  uf  pub- 
lic works,  whose  terms  are  three  years.  These  otlicers  are 
<livided  into  two  Kron|>s.  elections  for  which  occur  in  alter- 
nate years,  thus  liecessital  iii<,' Slate  elections  each  year.  The 
Governor  is  coniniandrr-iu-i-liirf  of  the  iiiililary  forces, 
j^ntii  reprieves  and  ]>arihiiis,  mid  exen  i-^'s  surh  appointing 
power  as  may  1k>  conferred  on  him  l>y  law.  lie  does  not 
possess  the  veto  power,  and  as  his  n  |;iiion  lo  ihe  ajipointive 
offlces  is  dependi'Ut  on  the  Lejfislat  iire,  liis  p.i  'wer  in  1  lie  (gov- 
ernment is  less  than  that  of  the  (ri)\i  riior  <'f  most  .Stales. 
The  judicial  system  embniees  a  Supreme  ("ouri,  ciriMiit 
ooarts.  and  courts  of  common  pleas.  The  Supreme  Court, 
•consists  of  six  jiidpes  chosen,  one  each  year,  for  terms  (vim  e 
1893)  of  six  years.  Tlie  State  is  divided  intoei;,'ht  cireutts  with 
three  judt'es  in  each,  chosen,  one  every  two  years,  for  teriiis 
■of  six  years.  The  judi;es  in  each  circuit  sit  as  a  sin^de  court. 
There  are  t*ri  common  pleas  districts,  nine  of  which  have 
three  sulxltvisions  each,  with  one  judiie  in  each  suUlivision, 
and  more  if  the  Legislature  so  (irovides.  The  common  pleas 
ju<ljjes  are  elected  for  five  years.  The  elei-tive  franchis<>  is 
limited  to  sane  male  citticens  of  the  I'.  S.  over  twenty-one 
years  of  ajge  who  have  resided  in  the  St«le  one  year,  in  the 
county  thirty  days,and  in  the  precinct  twenty  days.  Those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  infamous  crimes  are  excluded 
from  voting  or  holding  ofYlce.  The  local  government  is  a 
mixture  of  the  county  system  of  the  South  and  (he  townshi[i 
system  of  Xew  England.  The  gri^ater  share  of  local  powers 
is  eierciscd  by  the  county.  The  county  commissioners 
4Xmstruct  and  care  for  the'  public  works  and  buildings  of 
the  oountv,  and  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  these  pur- 
piMMi  Tliey  may  create  new  and  change  the  boundaries  of 
old  townships.  All  other  county  officers  report  to  them  an- 
BUally.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years.  The  county 
tnwurer  receives  all  taxes  within  the  count  v — State,  county, 
md  local  (township,  city,  village,  or  district). 

.fiMtory,— The  territory  embraced  within  Ohio  was  dis- 
OOVWBd  and  «^lontioM  were  begun  by  the  French  under 
1*  StM  alxyat  16T0l  The  French  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory till  (he  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  uodiv 
tuned,  though  by  charten  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  Vlr> 
ginia  and  CteoBeoticnt  were  granted  inrii«diction  over  the 
region.  Abont  1748  and  1749,  when  the  English  began  to 
«aUtdi8h  trading-posta  and  to  pUn  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Oliio  region,  disputes  arose  with  the  French  resulting  in 
war.  In  17«8  tbe  TrealT  «t  Puis  estobllshed  the  English 
po— ■ion.  No  attempts'  tk  aetUement  beyond  temporary 
indiof-posts  w«n  nuite  baton  thn  war  of  independenoe. 
Dnring  that  period  aavenl  battles  were  fought  with  the 
Indians  on  tins  territonr,  and  dispates  arose  between  tlie 
Statsa  as  to  the  ownenhm  of  the  western  hmdti  Massaefaa- 
setts,  CoMNetientt  New  Toik,  and  Vininfe  laid  daim  to 
the  northwMtMii  region,  whfle  ttM  other  Stataa  ngaided  die 
land  as  the  joint  poasessioa  of  the  thirteen.  Uwyland's  re- 


fusal to  accede  to  the  Artirh-s  <,f  Confederation  unless  the 
individual  States  gave  up  tln  ir  claims  lirought  about  a  ces- 
sion to  Congress  of  the  title  to  the  lands  in  question,  save 
that  Connecticut  reserved  a  tract  ([M>iiularly  Known  lis  the 
Western  Hes<'rve(  alon^  Ijake  Krie.  \V.  of  I'entisyh ania, 
containing  y.iUjU.i'.H  aerrs.  and  N'irginia  reserved  a  siniilur 
tract,  to  |iiiy  h>  r  l.iiid  l>ouiilii  s,  l«'t  ween  the  .Miami.  Sejoto, 
and  ()iii<i  riv,  rs.  e.iiitaiiiing  ;i,7()tt,H4M  acres.  In  jiro- 
visif)ns  Wi  re  made  hy  Coiit,'ress  for  the  sur\ey  and  sale  of 
«i  -lrrii  lands,  and  in  1TH7  the  famous  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  N.  \V.  <if  the  dhio.  forbidding 
slavery  in  the  entire  region,  w a-  passed.  Ill  the  .same  year 
the  Ohio  Company,  an  n-ssociution  formed  in  Boston,  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  on  the  Muskingum,  nii  l  ii;  .'vi  r.,  ITsh. 
the  first  settlement  wasma<le  at  Marietta,  l>y  a  <'o|i>iiy  from 
Miis.sjichusetts.  In  Julv  of  the  same  year  the  territorial 
government  was  formally  organi7,ed.  In  Deeemhera  settle- 
ment was  made  in  Cineinnali.  During  the  next  four  yi'ars 
the  settlers  were  disturbed  by  Indian  raids,  hut  in  17U4(ieu. 
.Anthony  Wayne  won  a  victory  ovur  the  Indians  on  the 
Maumee,  and  the  treaty  of  tiro'iiville  in  17!i"i  s,.|  ured  pieaoe 
for  1  he  territory.  Settlements  follow.ii  ra]. idly. , m  l  n;  17119 
1  lie  M'cond  .stage  of  territorial  life  was  entered  uih,ii.  »  lien  a 
legislature  wa.s  elect' d  wiii<  li  met  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio  was 
iMlmittwl  to  the  Union  as  a  .State  on  Feb.  19,  IWKt.  The 
constitution  was  revis«'d  by  a  convention  in  IWO-Ti] ,  and 
the  revision  was  so  complete  lu*  practically  to  make  a  lu  w 
Constitution.  It  wie-  ratilied  ill  .June  and  went  into  elTect 
in  .September  of  the  same  vear.  Another  revision  was  made 
in  1H7;J,  but  thi'  constitution  was  rejected  in  IH74.  Cliilli- 
cothe  was  the  State  cajiital  in  IStXHO  and  1SP.>-16,  Zanes- 
ville  in  lMO-12,  and  (-'olumbns  has  l.eiii  the  eii|iilal  since 
IHIO.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  Slate  suffered  from  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  raids,  and  during  the  civil  war  it  was  twice 
invaded  by  Confederate  troops.  The  history  of  Ohio  has 
been  in  the  main  tliat  of  a  peaoelal  indutcial  devaloinnaDt. 


OOVBEMOBK  oi'  OHIO. 

Trrritorial.  \V  illiam  M  Ml  ill  ( acUDg), 

Arthur  8t.  aaic . .  July,  JTSfUlHOS  „  

C.  W.  BTTd  (BcUDg)  laS-OB 


 an..  'M 

WlUlam  Me»Ull  .77.   H«4-« 

Salmoo  P.  Chase  l8B8-ao 


David  Tod. 

JohnBrongb*   18S4-46 

C.  Andenon(BcUnK)   lOM-as 

•Tncol)  Dolaon  Ocnc   ISSC-fiS 

H.itiierford  B.HsreS.....  IMK-TS 

K.  lward  F  Sfrym... ......  \ta%-tA 

William  All.  ii   IKT^-TII 

HiitluTf.'i'.l  H  Hayes   Is7i',  77 

'I  lji  iirini  I.  ^  oilURiactliigl  ls77  7S 

)'.ii  li,-iril  M   Kixbop   I-7S-H1 

I  luirli  n  1  wl.  r   ISNi  sj 

li.-.iri;.-  llMn.l!)  

II  K..rakrr   laSS-eO 

•Inini-s  )•;.  rriinfibrU   18S(HH 

Willia:ii  M.-Ki5lI.-v  .tr.  , .  IS39-«e 

Ami  S  liiishn.  l)   IHtfV  1800 

Ueorgo  K.  >"a&h   ISOft- 


K<1war(l  Tlffln    ISfflMJT 

Thoii.Hd  Kirki-r  •acting)..  1807-08 

I  Snmii.  l  MciiitlliKton   tfUH-lO 

H.  liirii  .l.  iift.  Mei(t«   ISIO-U 

I  <  >ihiil>'l  l.'xikeriaotlnK)..  IHH 

Tli..m»«  WiirthlugUm....  jm4-IH 

Kltuin  Allen  Hrowrn   ISKSJ 

Allen  Trliiil.lt- 1 n.-tlugl....  IttfiJ 

J.Ti-minli  M  .rr.  iv   INaS-sM 

Allen  Trim).;.    IHaft-flO 

Duncan  McArthur   IfOrt-aa 

Rolwrt  Lucas   1M32-»J 

Jnsepti  Vance   ltW-3« 

WiU..!i  Shnnnon   ISWMO 

Thi  I.,. I-  i  -1.1  'Ail.   1MI>-Ii 

Wih.  .11  Shiiiiinin   l-S-W^ 

T  U"  Itnrtley  <a<?tlli«)   ISM 

Mor.leeai  liarttey   l(tM-4« 

WUUamBabb   IM6-4» 

Seabuzr'M          Jan..  IM»-M 

Reuben  Wood.  ItHwuly.  W 

AcTnoarriES. — Geology :  (hohigical  Surtty  of  Ohio.  (^pO" 
cially  the  rolumes  by  Ktlward  Orton,  State  geologist.  Stft- 
tisticB :  C«l*»M  Ileporls  and  hulUlins  (\HW)) ;  O/iii/  Sliiti*- 
ties,  compiled  annually  by  the  secretary  of  Slate;  Ohio 
Weather  and  Crop  R^mh;  Ej-eeutiit  TJoeutnenft.  Etlu- 
cation :  Knight  and  rommons.  Uistonj  of  Ifii/htr  Edttcnfion 
in  Ohio.  Ilistorv:  lliiisilale.  The  Old  yo'rtliirest ;  King, 
Ohio  i  Ryan,  Ohio ;  Short,  Ohio :  a  Sketch  of  Industrial 
iV^KW.  GMBfiB  W.  idnOBT. 

Ohio  BInr:  the  tenat  of  the  attnenta  of  tha  Missis* 
siimi  in  rtspoet  to  ita  disdiaiga  at  water,  vhieh  awrana 
16$00O  cnbfo  fbstjMT  asoond,  that  of  tbe  Miaionri  be&« 
bat  laOjOOO  feat.  Tba  Ohio  originates  at  Pitbrimn,  Pa„  in 
the  oonflnenoa  of  tha  JJlsoheny  and  Honoogahela  rivers. 
Its  length  below  Htlsbnif  tt  Vm  miles;  total  length  to  its 
ultimate  source,  mfliea.  A  straight  line  from  Pitt^ 
burg  to  Cairo,  UL,  at  its  month,  maasnrss  OlS  miles.  Its 
drainage  area  is  201,400  so.  milea,  aeoordin;;  to  Ellet,  or 
SHOOOi  acoording  to  Hamnoreys.  Its  elevation  at  Cairo  i« 
aaslMt:  at  PittalNiiv,l,OAl  feet.  Its  mean  Call  is  of  a 
foot  to  the  mile.  Its  mean  rate  of  flow  is  abont  8  mOsa  an 
hoar.  Ita  mean  rise  in  flood  is  some  80  feet  above  extreme 
lowwatar;  occasioaally,  as  in  July,  1884,  ihe  rise  exceeds  60 
tML   Abora  Cincinnati  it  ia  in  manjr  plaoaa  lordable  at 
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Inw  water  for  ax  ■  ■r  ri^hi  u.  i  ;  t'ui  •luriiij'  the  ntX  of  the 
V.  ill-  u  is  navical'ir  t iiri  a^'lj  'Ui  ;i>  l.  uu'th  for  flat-bottomed 
liteiiialx'atK.  It  hii>  ;  wi>  I  irtnM  »  <>f  :sl:iii<ls:  onu  kind  is  fer- 
tile, and  t)i'-  "ihi  r  men'  »andbjiiik>,  cuJ.i  li  ■ii'W-li' mb"  bv 
li>oatini>n.  With  it<<  tiuiiurrou*  trii.iiiarie>  i-h.iul-  <jI  liu  in  i>»vi- 
>;nl»le  the  year  thnmui.  L  i:  !in-  fully  5.000  luilesi  of  hi^h-water 
nHvipalion.  It  ha-<  i!  .  iii.i''.tt;int  r'niiids,  except  at  Louisville. 
K\  .  where  it  fiilN  J",'i  •  I  lii  2  miles.  It  was  di^eovfrcl  in 
IC(W>  bv  French  uinl' t  Ln  Salle,  and  called  by  ihrm  I. a 
]EMiemTi^(tj)a  beaut ifti!  r^v.  ri. 

KonistHi  by  UcuBEX  G.  Tii«  aitks, 
Ohio  Stale  I'nlverslty:  an  iti-tiiiilion  of  l.>iri;iii-  ;it 
Coliitiibus.  O..  where  it  owns  and  ■M  ^  iij.jes  ;t;?7  fi'  li  s  lit  mud 
within  ■■l'v_      k  ii  f.imiil-<;  I'M  t|.,-  r,  ,:i_-rr^- .ti.-il  land 

grant  for  eiiucal loii  nmile  in  1^<>'.',  auii  wii.- ..(..•ni  ii  i:i  187'{. 
Its  land  is  worth  at  Kusl  f  l.2.VMX»"> :  it  ha*^  eieht  l  uil  in 
for  instnii'liiin  worth  ^XVKtHM);  oth»>r  buildinpi  worth 
f4'>.000;  alaboru^i'H  ■  ••(uii uii  :i'  w  .iili  *7'».'NI0;  auricul- 
tuml  and  hort iruU iiriil  «'<)Uij>meiit  worili  ^t.*i,(NiO;  nuiseums 
Worth  i(i.V).iHK» ;  and  a  library  of  30.0tK)  volumes.  Its  oa.*h 
endowment  is  <i.m3.Ii6.1.  Anniinl  income  nHlMJv.  Inter- 
est on  eiidowiiieiit,  |i;W.0ft5  ;  ^>roi'i  il-  i  f  >rjii.  flTfi.- 
OrW;  cf>n>fressional  ii|i|iro|>rmtioii.  !?J-l.(NHt:  f,  ,  v  an,]  n-nis, 
|t44.4.Vl— total,  ♦2:7.5:3.  It  rTri-  .  u  -.  s  for 
dejirees  in  arts,  ihri'e  in  phili  I'fn  :tiM  l.jiiin.  liu  n,i-!.  rn 
latiffua^e.  and  the  Knijlisli'.  m  i. m  u^-r:  ulturr,  li  iln  til- 
turi'  and  fttr«-«!ry.  eivii,  ininu):,'.  in.  <  lun,:.  al.  .-ni  l  tle<  inc'al 
enj{in<Hrii.u'.  |ili;irtiiacy,  and  ni.tiiiarv  im  ■ ine  ;  al«>  a 
twf»-Tt,ii  I  i  iii-r  in  ftffrifulture  un  l  .  n.'  in  muuii};.  Militury 
iii-'.riji  i  h  ti  iiii'l  trainint;  -)\'-u  1  i  an  oflleer  of  I  .  S. 
finny.  A  Ia«  liepnrtnient  ..p.-ri.-l  in  1W..  »U'\  n  •<  hm.i 
of  I  lal  iirt»  and  inaiitiiil  ttniiMLL'  m  >>|''.,  'I'l.c 

liniverMty  Ims  (lHy4)  U7  jJiufe?»or^,  «.■<;«< icHkU—,  and  su^-ist- 
•Dts.  and  NOO  students.  W.  II.  Sott. 

Ohio  riilTrntil}':  a  coeducational  iiistitiition  at  Athens. 
O.,  projected  in  1T!^7  in  the  purchase  made  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Ohio  Company.  By  a  con- 
tract Ix-tween  these  two  parties,  two  townshijis  of  land  were 
wt  apart  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  liepis'latnre  of 
the  State.  The/iniversity  was  orptnixeil  undet-  an  act  of  the 
Lej,'islatnre  passed  in  lHt>4.  Instruction  bejjan  to  l>e  given 
as  early  as  1S09,  and  the  first  >;railu«te  wa-s  the  well  known 
Thomas  Kwinjj.  whose  diploma  iKire  date  IH\!).  The  regular 
faculty  was  orKanized  in  8n<l  the  ftr^t  i)resident  was 

elected  iti  that  year.  Owing  to  adverse  legislation  the 
original  endownieni  fund  was  very  mnch  redtn-ed,  and 
the  income  is  efnixer.i;!  ii«!r  'nin!!.  For  S4'venil  years  the 
lA'gislalure  ha»  I  .J  li  nil  111  r.  1  ili.  iniirneof  the  institution 
bv  an  annual  appropriation  varying  from  f-'>,<)00  to  ♦20.0(10. 
I'lie  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  (iovernor  of  the  State, 
who  is  an  tj-  officio  mendM-r  of  the  b<iMnl.  Charles  \V.  Super. 
Ph.  I>.,  liL.  K.r became  presi<lent  in  The  pn  seiit  (ll«)0) 

faculty  consists  of  10  |>rofcssors,  5  associate  j  r.'fi>«!-ioi's,  and 
6  iiisti-uctors.  The  number  of  stu<lents  in  ll»i"i  .  xeeeded 
40(1,  of  whom  110  Were  in  the  collegiate  depnriuiiiit.  The 
instllDtioD  is  non-sectarian.  l'nAKLi:s  W.  .Sri>cR. 

Ohio  Wptilcyan  Tnlvprfiltr  :  a  co^'ducationa)  inMitution 
■t  Delaware,  Ohio:  organized  un<ler  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Kpis<-f)pal  Church  in  1&44.  The  gronndi-  I'lii- 
brace  I  nivcrsiiy  Camjxis.  MoriDett  CiMnptt*,  BHrne^  Hill, 
and  Merrick  I'ark.  t  pon  I'niversity  Campus  is  a  faniou!; 
sulphur  spring  and  an  arbort-Iuni  coii-isting  of  ovi.r  (KK) 
varieties  o'  tr.  .  -  and  slirul)s.  There  are  eight  buildings, 
including  I  tm.  r-ii_\  ilidl.  erecleil  at  n  Cost  of  flT.5.0(X). 
The  tolal  valuu  »i  ^ruuud«  and  buildiiig-*  is  e>tjtniit*'d  at 
f  .Vjri.oOO.  The  endowment  i*  ♦:44.<«»o.  of  which  ♦2r>,>.ooO 
still  puysi  annuities  to  donors.  The  iiresidoiits  have  been 
K<lwin  Thonips«tn.  I».  I)..  LI..  D..  I'r<  <ierick  Merrick.  I>.  I>., 
h.  n.  McCttl»e,D.D„LL.l>.,Cliar!.  s  11.  Pavne,  I».  1>..  LI.  P., 
and  siiue  lH8ft  James  W.  Ba.«liford.  1>.  I>.,'rh.  1>.  The  uni- 
versity embrace's  griubiiite.  cnllegiate.  preparHtory.  musical, 
art.  and  coininercial  departineiils.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  IIKH)  wtis  l.Ul!*.  These  catue  from  thirty  Slates 
and  TerritorifH  and  ten  foreign  countries,  .\bout  per 
cent,  of  its  gradmitps  have  eni<  re<l  the  niiiii.-f  ry,  iiud  a  large 

DUItdK'r  huve  bei'otiie  niissinn-iries.  .1.  W.  HasIIFoHD. 

OhI.  oi.  .lKKt;MHii  F..  Mus,  Tifc, :  clcnrytn.iii.  1>.  in  North- 
ampton CO.,  I'a..  .luiie  2r.,  .siiniud  in  Mnhlenlierg 
Ccllcgt.,  .Mlcnlott  ti,  I'll.,  and  Tli.<.]..;:ii  nl  .S  iuinary.  Phila- 
delphiii:  wits  pjtst.ir  at  <Juj«keri..vvii.  I'u.,  lsT4-<iH;  diri^tor 
of  beaconess  Institute.  Mdwrnikcc.  Wjs.,  mid  I'rofcs^ir  of 
Liturgict*  and  Cliurcli  Music  in  Lutheran  Theiil..L'i'-al  .Semi- 
narf ,1'bkagu,  IIL,  mvx  18U3>   lie  has  publubed.^°cAooj  and 


Pariah  Ilwnnal  (Pbila(]elplu&,  1892),  besides  numerous  mu*- 
ioal  eoDtnbatioitt  la  ttm,  and  panpiikt  forms. 

IL  E.  Jacob*.. 

OhleBMhliif  er,  Adam  Gottlob  :  See  (EaitiraciiLAtieiL 

Ohm  :  the  unit  of  resistanc*  in  Electhicitv  (}.  «•.).  The 
practical  ohm,  which  was  till  lately  in  uiie,  U  a  r«%islan<,s> 
equal  to  that  of  a  certain  standard  coil  of  wire  uimle  of 
German  silver.  It  was  constructed  by  a  coininittet  <>f  the 
British  Asaociatiou  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1H6;J. 
The  Irgid  or  couyre-M  ohm,  adopted  bv  the  Inteniutiouai 
Electrical  Congress  in  Paris  in  1(184,  is dafined  as  tb«  raaial- 
anoe.  at  a  tem|)erature  of  0'  C,  of  a  etdmnii  of  pom  mer^ 
cury,  lOti  cm.  in  length  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cront-sectioii. 
These  are  dose  approximations  to  a  oertain  theoretical  otau 
which  18  10*  C.  ti.    units  of  resistanoe.    K.  A.  Robekts. 

OhM,  Om.  Oamo  Smon :  physicist ;  b.  at  ErlaaiPHi,  Ba- 
varia, Mar.  K,  1187;  tModifld  in  bis  native  city,  and  was 
appainttd  Professor  la  Phnics  In  1817  at  the  Jerait  Colkfs 
of  CdosiM,  director  of  thePolrtechnic  School  in  Nurembefi| 
in  tSn,  and  profeMor  in  Iw  at  Munich,  where  be  died 
Jnfy  7, 1874  He  discovcnd  the  HHiaUed  Ohm's  law  (sea 
BuKmem)  set  forth  in  bb  Oiihmmht  Ktltn,  mttthema- 
liseh  bearMM  (Berlin.  1827),  which  was  translated  into 
English  In  Taylor's  ScinUtfic  Memoin  (voL  xi^  LtondoD. 
184 1 ),  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Copley  medal  inr  the  Rofu 
Society  of  London.  Beside*  his  iirinci|>al  wunK,  B«*trift 
2ur  Jiole4;%Uarphynk  (Nuremberg,  1B48),  he  wvote,  •meu- 
others,  Be»Hmmung  dn*  OeaHtts.  nack  mfsAam  dse  Mtttm 
.lie  rottln.  f-KUktricitdl  Uiitn  (1888). 

Ohms  Law  :  See  KuErrRnTTV. 

Oidlum  :  lui  <>M  nHtiie  {..r  the  tirst  stage  (COIlidli«l>  <l  the 
powtlcry  grii|i'-inikiew.    Seo  Miluew. 

Oil-«al(e:  the  residue  which  is  left,  after  the  expresaicot 
of  flxe<I  oils  fntm  crushed  or  ground  seed  of  anv  kind.  It 
is  used  both  a«  f<HMl  and  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  The  cake  is- 
frcquentlv  pulveri/.ed  before  using,  and  is  then  called  i/i7- 
meal.  Lin.seed-oil  cake  is  valuable  for  fattening  cattle.  Il 
is  largely  exporttnl  from  the  U.  S.  to  Great  Britain.  Cottoty- 
Mtd  meal  is  ii.sed  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is  a  valuable  manure. 
tUpe-oake  and  ooliui'Cake  are  fed  to  slteep  or  applied  direct- 
ly w  tbe  Imd.  Beao-eaka  is  simfkrljr  used  by  die  Chinese. 

Oil  City :  city  (incorponted  as  a  borough  la  1883  and  as 
a  city  iu  18«0):  ' Veuango  oa,  Pa.  (for  loeMion,  see  map  of 
Peanqrlvaiiia,  let.  8-B);  at  tbe  JoDCtion  of  the  Allef  heay 
river  and  CHI  vnA\  oti  the  Allegheny  Valley,  tb«  Ene,  tiie 
Lake  Shoro  and  Mich.  SbtttlL^nd  the  West.  N.  Y.  aDd  Fk 
railways ;  8  mllea  E.  K.  E.  of  Fnuddin,  the  connty-eeat,  18 
inilee  ».  of  Titosville.  It  la  in  the  eentar  of  the  petii»> 
lenmHril  dfatriet,  and  in  its  early  days  was  wholly  depends 
ent  on  that  Indnkif.  It  contains  several  lar^e  oil-refineriM^ 
pijw-works,  iron-fovudries,  engine  and  Ijoiler  worics.  and 
other  manufactories;  and  has  street-railways,  elei-tric  liriit^ 
citv  hospital,  public  library,  an  oil  exchangi-,  uublic-e«ioal 
propertT  valued  at  over  $100,000,  a  national  baaktaSlate 
bank,  8'  private  banks,  and  a  semi-weekly,  a  weekly,  uid  8 
dailv  periodioala.  From  Clark's  Summit,  near  the  citv.  a 
splehdid  view  of  the  region  ia  had.  Pop.  (1880)  7.315 ;  (1>«0) 
lo  n*^:  (1000)1^,264  £mxok  or  **  Dbbuol" 

Oil-cloth:  See  Carpets. 

Oil-eaflBa:  SeeOaa-nrem 

on  iKland!):  See  CnAOM  ABOnnLaaOii 

Oil  of  Tar:  Sec  Tar. 

Oil  of  TorpaatlM:  See  TtntPKXTixa. 

on  Rlvers!  chiefly  bmnches  of  tbe  Niger.  They  form 
the  Niger  delta,  thou^-li  - .  ine  of  them  have  soun-rt  inde- 
l«?ndent  of  that  river.  From  them  comes  most  of  tlie  |>alm 
•  il  ex|»ort«d  from  West  Afriia.  They  form  a  wonderful 
network  of  morc^  or  less  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  extend- 
ing  from  the  eastern  Iwundary  of  the  British  colony  of  Lsr 
g(4  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  German  Cameroon^ 
The  land  along  the  lower  part  of  theae  rivata  is  marshy  and 
covetred  with  mangrove,  but  at  some  distanoo  above  ti.le- 
waterthe  marshv  banks  b(H-ome  firm  dryland  and  the  uww.- 
grove  is  gradually  su|)plant«><l  by  the  screw  pine  and  other 
vegetation.  The  rivers  are  und(?r  the  administration  of  * 
British  imperial  commisniioner.  and  the  chief  port  is  Akaaa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  main  Niger.  The  climate  of  this 
delta  region  is  less  unheal thful  jEor  £nfm>e«n<-  than  in  tbe 
other  Weit  Afktean  possewlotn  of  Onat  &iuin. 

C.  C.  AnaiB. 
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OILS 


Oils  [plur.  of  oH.  fi'Miii  O.  Fr.  oih\  ui!r-  >  Fr.  >iiii!i>  <  T.nt. 
vUum,irom  Vit.  fKatov,  I'livi'  i>il.  nil.  ilrriv.  of  /Aola,  olivi'- 
tree]:  injuid  fats  (see  Fats  and  FuwD)  existitiff  ri  :i'ly  f.iriiu  il 
in  nntiire.  They  are  mostly  fluid  at  ordinary  tetii[i. miun  .-, 
uiictuoua  to  the  touch,  i^tain  imper  with  a  |K)rniacit^iU  grrauy 
»j>ot,  are  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol  (la^itoV 
oil  exaij^ted).  completely  ilissolved  by  other,  oft»<n.  but  not 
always,  ta^tele^s  and  (Klorlesa,  and  form  »oh|is  wiUi  ulkuliiH' 
bB«e«.  «*»!tin£r  fm>  glyix'rin.  In  ^hort,  th»<  oils  air  i^-lyccr- 
id'-s,  aiiil  ffiU  uinl.  r  the  gentrul  di'>i;,'iialH'n  of  fat-uiL-,  in- 
cluding cerlrtin  «orf-J,  likr  [mini  nil,  (■"l'^ki  nil,  and 
other  bu(ter-lik!'  vi-:,t1ii1  fats.  Thf  fat  vfi,'Litil  nils  firu  ull 
ftxt*d,  while  the  t'swiitlsii  nils  lire  all  v. iliitll'.'.  The  Volatility 
of  •-oinc  <jf  tin'  fatty  iicid.-'  fnim-*  ur.  i  x(  cption  to  this  ■•talL'- 
m»':it.  The  I'Ssential  or  volatili/  nil-  inn-ifly  exist  remly 
forni.-ii  ill  |il<iiits,  from  which  tlu-y  are  Ml.:aiiir.l  Ny  (ii-.iilj»- 
tion.  Tlicv  arc  diHtitifjtiishfNi  friin  tin'  fat-ni',s  iml  iii-n'  liy 
thfir  volatility  iiiirl  n.l.ir  than  !>>  thi'ir  ai'tmu  witli  «'.kaliii(_* 
V)ascs,  not  li'-ni<  rapalih'  i'4  ■<a|iMnitic«tion.  The  volalilr  uils 
an-  tiiLTL-fiji-.-  !-  i'iirat>4v  iiisiiiijred  (III.),  whilf  Ih.'  Ilxwl 
fat-otl'<  art'  o'livi'iiu  ntiv  L;r' nipi-il  with  rpferenrc  in  ihoir 
ori^n,  a>  I.  V.-l;.  taMr  <  ii]<  aini  II.  .\ii:riial  ( iiN. 

L  Vf  i.m  AHt.K  I  hi  — lu  plaiUs  itie  fat-«>ils  ••\i-t  i  hielly  iu 
the  seei-^,  'ioinri  irii-  s  in  the  flesh  or  pulp  h1«iu[  l  iif  seetb,  as 
in  th*-  oliv,',  .IcL'lit'! ry.  lUc,  ami  much  nioJi'  rmi  ly  in  the 
ront.s.  as  in  tlii'  i  ari  fi-ahnorul  (Cypurua  rtni/,  u/n-t).  which 

Coritttill-S  2<\  [i.  r  rent,  of  nt!  dj^^etnillMtfil  iii  inllililr  Klnliules 
in  the  (ii'Uular  ti^>ul■.  lu  the  oii-pri)iiui-ii:i,'  .•^■cl-i  tlic  oil  is 
OfttsU  ii.«s.i(iali'il  \v;tli  ulbllliiilii 'US  Ilianrfv,  l'IHh  and  inui-l- 
lage ;  a,s  in  Im-ocd,  for  (•.vamiilr.  \S  licii  mii  Ii  srcN  arr 
bruisetl  or  Krmnd  and  dilliis>-il  in  wut.T,  t hcsr  aliHiniiniius 
bodies  sus]'(.-u<l  thi-  [■il,  i-ntaii^'lfd  in  a  in:lky  rfinili<ion  of  a 
glairy  and  inuuilajjinnu-  cmisi-tuncy.  Lin'^-cd  is  a  [jromi- 
ntnt  i_'Xftrii]>l('  of  this  snrt  of  sei-ds.  The  veijrtnl  oils  are 
usually  divided  into  two  groiij>>:  il)  T/ir  ,lr</n,i/  oi/fi.  liko 
hns.-ed  nil,  wlncli  on  exposure  to  air  al-~i»rh  nxyijen  and  dry 
to  a  r.'sini'id  surface  or  varnish;  and  i'2\  full]/  or  ni>n- 
iirymg  'lih.  of  whieh  olive  oil  is  an  exmniile.  The  latter 
clusv  lieciiiue  rauc-id  on  ejtpobure  to  siir,  but  a.'^  a  rule  siieli 
oil.-  i!o  iiol  ilry  up,  alt In>U|<ti  many  of  them  llnekeii. 

FurifuMiiQn  ii  f  <iii'k. — 'I  ho  <'rude  oil**  conn'  froai  the  pit'iijj 
more  or  less  cliautr-d  hv  the  he.nt  employed,  and  conlami- 
natetl  by  nlbiinieu,  resim-us  and  coloring  matter,  whiith 
l[iu>t  In-  remoNeil  to  lit  tlie  oils  for  nice  [iiir|)OKeS.  The 
Irealiiieul  orifCinjiliy  propujiiiil  liy  Tle'iiard  ia  1801  is  Still  ill 
gi^neral  use — iiii.vmg  the  oil  with  0  i  r :!  per  cent,  of  concen- 
trated sulphune  aci<l  in  a  lcad-liiie<l  vat.  and  >itirring  it  until 
it  assumes  agi'eenish  tint.  After  tweiii\-fnur  h<nir*'  reiKjse 
about  Z  p^ir  cent,  of  lis  volume  nf  waUn-,  of  aln>ut  110'  F.,  is 
added,  and  the  wlioie  aeitated  vigorously  until  the  lii|uid 
appears  milkv,  when  the  uiiiture  is  transf'-rre.!  for  rest  to 
large  reserroi'rs  at  a  constant  t«roiH  rature  i  f  about  so  1'. 
After  some  days'  rest  the  clear  oil  is  decanted  luui  likered 
either  through  cott'Ui,  <  anied  w  (x>l.  or  flannel,  sometimes 
through  river  .s»nd  ami  1  ranches  of  trees  free  of  leaves. 
The  saliirat  ion  of  tlie  acid  is  accornpli^ihi  d  after  Dubrun- 
inul  by  ciialk  vviihnm  the  u.se  of  >o  iiukIi  water.  The  oil- 
cake itself  is  Himetimes  empl'iyeil  in  a  state  of  dry  powder,  , 
to  avoid  filtration,  50  kilog.  of  the  imwdennl  cake  ueiag  ca- 
pable of  elanfymt; 'iOO  he<-t<>liter4  of  oil  in  8uc*H>!wive  por- 
tions of  al'ont  tj  hectoliters  eaclu  Oils  like  cottonseed  and 
{mini  nil  are  treateil  m  Rnglaiid  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  a<'id 
and  i>i  tas-^iuiu  cldoniie,  which  rapidly  oxidize*  the  coloring- 
niattwrs.  About  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  this  inixturH  suffices. 
Hud  an  excejss  of  chlorate  is  to  be  avoided  as  well  os  of  ni- 
tric acid,  which  with  alkalies  gives  a  strong  re<l  color  to  the 
oil.  Many  other  methods  of  purification  have  b«s.>n  proposed 
for  oils,  of  which  we  mention  only  that  of  nir-trealmtnt  with 
acid  by  Michaud,  who  proposed  in  1861)  to  blow  air  through 
the  oil,  while  the  acid  is  (tennitted  to  fall  in,  in  nune  rous 
small  streams.  The  oil  chargeil  with  air  forms  whii  the 
feculence  a  mixture  of  less  density,  which  gathers  as  a 
bnlkjscum  on  the  surface,  which  is  .skimmed  off.  while  the 
opention  is  repeatetl  until  tlii.s  sc-uni  cen.-^'s  to  appear.  The 
oil  is  then  treated  by  a  eiirrenl  of  .•iteaui  until  it  is  wanned 
to  812%  and  with  a  dinunishing  i|ujii!iil y  <d  !<team  it  is  in 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ready  to  iteparate  from  the 
W(if«r  and  filter. 

Phwicul  Pro^rtieM. — ,\11  the  oils  are  lii;liter  than  water, 
bat  their  densities  varv  great Iv  with  temperature ;  e.  g.  oli»« 
oil  Mt  18°  C.  ha-s  sp.  gr.  -iiUt ;  at  -M  ,  01 1 ;  and  at  04  , 
Hw  eoOfealinc-points  of  the  oils  varv  al*o  greatlv.  being 
f or  oUt*  oil  2  {V,);  colza.  —  «-25  ;  groundnut,—  ?';  al- 
mcmta,  ->  10* ;  gnpe^  — 16' ;  poppf  and  eaator,  — 18' ;  Ua* 


I  seed,  —  'il-<i' ;  pine.  —         The  oils  vary  etjually  in  elec- 
I  trie  conductivity,  that  of  olive  oil  lj«ing  677  times' le.v>  than 
;  the  others.    This  pec-ihariiy  wiis  made  the  basis  of  Hous- 
sfau's  diti,;ri/iit  I.  r,  an  in-truinent  (lebi|.;ned  ri»  detect  adul- 
teration in  olive  od  by  the  varying  intensity  of  an  electrical 
current  moving  a  magnetic  nee«lle. 

fhemical  Prop^rtir*. — THp  efferts  of  air  ii[)on  the  vege- 
table i)\h  lune  already  l?een  j^'iveii.  In  f,'eheral,  the  non- 
drying,  both  vegetable  and  aniuial.  l)e<'iuiif  rancid  by  enx>- 
sure  to  air.  while  the  dr}"ing  oils  become  gummv  or  resin- 
onn.  ThisefFApt  i?  qtiickTied  or  inieii'-ilied  by  boding  them 
i  with  i>xi<le  of  lead,  peroxcie  of  nian;:aiies.'.  and  borate  or 
'  acetate  i 'f  tnan;,'!me.^e  — an  ■iperation  attended  with  thp  pro- 
duction of  a  hi^,'fi  coior.  For  colorlos  \arnishes  drvin^joils 
are  treated  in  thi'  coM  by  oji^ale  of  lead  jirejinred  by  acting 
on  oleic  acid  by  lithartie.  The  sanu'  result  is  obtained  1>t 
I  thf  nsf  of  proti'Xiile  of  inftnt;aiie-.e,  preeipitateil  by  an  alkali 
from  a  proio-^jilt  (.f  inaiit;anese,  rajudly  vviislied.  and  incor- 
porated with  the  oil.  ( »n  drivini;  into  the  mixture  a  finely 
aivide<l  current  of  air  the  maii^'anese  is  peroxidizetl  in 
the  inid>t  of  I  he  oil.  i^ivinf;  after  washing  with  oil  a  color- 
lev-  and  very  drying'  oil.  The  action  of  acid-  and  alkalies- 
ut<*.u  oiU  i>  considered  under  i  Jleio  AciD  and  ."^o.ii-.  iSee 
also  Castok  ( >ii.,  Liv.-Kf.D  « in..  <  'live,  etc. 

II.  AxiilAL  Oii.s. — Tlie  animal  oiU  and  fats  have  a  foti- 
stitution  closely  identical  wi-ii  (he  uon-dryin^  vegetal  oils. 
They  are  in  general  ethereal  salt.s  of  j:lycerin  aiul  th.> 
fatty  acids,  so  rich  m  oleic  acid  as  to  remain  lliud  at  ordi- 
nary teinporatures.  Tlie  animal  oils  have,  as  a  class,  a 
charai ter:-iic  and  very  persistent  odor,  referable  to  their- 
origin,  which  in  some  of  the  tish  oils  is  peiniliarly  offensive. 
This  animal  odor  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  t(<  the  t.vti\'9 
made  from  even  the  sweetest  animal  oils.  Tlie  liijuid  ani- 
mal oils  are  largely  derived  from  marine  animals.  Sp'rm 
ml  ocriirs  in  the  cavity  of  the  lieml  of  the  sperm  whale 
{I'liyst-hr  n\fti->>ti-,ji)i,ihtx\,  miied  witii  Sj*rnimTli.  from 
which  it  is  separate*.!  liy  crystalliziitjou  aJid  pre'sjue;  in  this 
colli.  It  is  saponified  witli  <iitVK  alty  by  potash,  yiehling  t Im 
same  fatty  acid'-  as  .vjienuacet i  fat.  It  is  esteemed  the  most 
vab.iabje  of  animal  m U,  anil  l)rin^,'s  t he  highest  price.  WIkiU 
or  lititn  <n!  i.s  obtained  frulu  the  blubber  of  the  right  whale 
(lialiKui  jHxxtirttiut),  from  the  blackfisb,  ami  from  other 
speciew  of  whales.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  iilli  to  i»',;9. 
Dolphin  oil  and  porjMdse  oil  contain  a  peculiar  fat  (ailed 
dclidiinine,  phof'pnine,  »>r  dol[ihiri  fnt.  It  is  a  neutral,  very 
mobile  oil,  of  <y.  jjr.  (>-1t4.'<~ti'(i.")4,  of  a  faint,  peculiar,  soir.e'- 
what  ethereal  ouur,  like  that  uf  valeric  aci«i.  .Sal  oil,  shark 
oil,  sea-calf  oil  are  fat-oils  obtained  from  the  blublHjr  of" 
these  animals,  and  have  characteristics  in  common  with 
■whale  oil.  The  menhaden  of  the  .Vtiantir-  coast  are  exten- 
sively taken  for  their  oil  nihl  the  tixk-guano  t)niduced  from 

,  the  compressed  fishafti  i  li  uling  to  sepgratotMolL 
Cod-hxrr  Oil.    Se»>  < 'od-lin  kk 

III.  ES-SKXTIAL  OK  \'oLATII.K  <  (ILs.  — The  essential  oils  of 
plants  consist  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  hydrocarbon'-  w  ith  acid 
of  oxygenized  bwlies  of  the  same  class.  They  are  rnos'^y 
isoiTierii'  or  polymeric  with  oil  turpentine,  represented  k>y 
(\oIl,,.  Tiirnentine  oil  is  the  product  of  various  species  of 
Conifi-rrr,  and  is  obtained  from  wounds  or  incisions  in  the 
hark,  from  which  it  exudes  in  combinatidn  with  the  resin 
an*.!  other  ve^'elalde  juices,  Bud,  is  separated  from  ihem  by 
distillation.  While  all  the  volatile  oils  ttms  obtained  frorii 
coniferous  plants  ure  alike  in  general  properties,  as  ol  otiur, 
solvent  power,  etc.,  they  really  differ  much  in  density,  and 
more  esMcially  in  optical  properties,  some  revolving  the 
polarized  beam  to  tie  right  (dextro-rotatory),  while  others 
revolve  it  to  the  left  (licvo-rotatory),  and  in  unlike  degrees. 
Most  kinds  of  turpentine  oils  are  mixtures  of  two  -r  more 
isomeric  or  polvmeric  hydrocarbons,  ililltriHg  lu  physical 
and  sometimes  in  chemical  properties.  The  oxidizea  con- 
stituents of  the  os«>ntial  oils  are  8<m>etimes  the  direct  prod- 
ucts of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  itself,  in  which 
case  they  are  u.suallv  viscid  resins;  while  in  other  cases  the 
two  clas.s<»s  ap[>ear  distinct.  The  hvilrocarlxins  from  essen- 
tial oils  may  be  arrangmi  in  three  j ml vmeric  i;rtjup»,  having 
the  formulas.  respe<  tively.C'„Hi,,  ('itflit,  ('a.Ilas.  The  first 
group  comprises  the  greater  numlwrof  thcMf  lM>dies — tur- 
pentine, orange,  caraway,  nutmeg,  anise,  thyme,  etc.;  the- 
second,  those  from  cloves,  rosewood,  cubebs.  calamus,  etc. ; 
while  the  last  group  has  onlv  one  representative,  colophene. 
These  groujw  are  distinguished  by  the  vapor-densities  of  the 
bodies l)elonging  to  them — viz..  the  first  group  require*  ft 
theoretical  vapor-density  of  4' 71,  while  actual  experiment 
oa  ott  of  taipMttiiWk  p«|>I>*'i  JvBlp*'t  Imhoh,  onuige,  et&». 
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gives  closely  anproximatc  result*.  For  oalAnju<«  and  pat- 
chouli lal- i  iUu>ti':i'-  g<jl  deusitifs  o(  6  ^'<i  jiiid  7 riis|M.'Ct- 
ivcly,  wliili'  iJiutr)  leijuires  for  the  fonaul.i  <  ^11,,  =  T-06 
ap.  p. 

The  v<>ltttilo  oils  RenerallT  absorb  oxygen  ru]  iiKy.  rarefy- 
ing and  g:tkining  tolor  in  the  iirocoss,  and  somftinics  funn- 
ing cryilaU  of  carnphor-liko  fonlius.  tJil  of  turpentine  in 
four  months  al»*orl>s  twenty  tinu's  its  volume  of  oxyjjon. 
and  in  forty-three  monthii  volumes;  it  thus  atquires 
the  proi)crtie8  of  ozone,  and  it;*  bleai'hin);  power  is  seen  on 
the  corlc  u*»il  to  stup  the  buitle  coriiaininK  it.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  i  i^luu',  and  hydrochloric  acid  tins  are  all  atMorbed 
by  turptuLuiJ  uad  other  oils  of  that  gniup,  which  are  thus 
chanKed  K*'iifrally  in''-"  r».'»ins.  bnlsaniN,  or  camphors.  The 
oils  of  lemon,  orange,  etc.,  by  exp<wiir«^  seem  K|)<<ntaneou.*ly 
to  h  t  111  ir  delicate  |>er(imK>  anil  chaii(r<'  to  the  odor  of  tur- 
pentiik'.  The  volatile  oils  are  p>u«rally  obtained  by  distilling 
the  parts  of  plants  in  which  they  vxUt,  as  the  leitvea,  bark, 
root-s  and  even  woimI,  either  alone  or  more  usually  with 
Water,  the  va[H)r  of  which  carries  «)ver  mochanieally  th« 
oiU  of  a  higher  boiling-[M>int.  These  u.-'Ually  emit  at  212  a 
rajior  of  eoasidcrai>le  tension,  which  gives  the  i-haructeristio 
odor  of  the  plant,  and  is  comleniitHl  with  the  !<tcam,  separat- 
ing in  thi-  re.  river  into  a  milky  or  turbi<l  layer,  usually,  but 
not  alwity8,  lighter  than  the  water.  Many  oils  of  delicate 
perfume,  like  oil  of  lemons,  orange,  etc.,  exist  in  cells  in 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  in  a  state  sufficiently  abun- 
<lhnt  to  permit  their  separation  by  mechanical  prt«sure, 
while  beM  Would  impair  their  delicacy.  The  fsaenee^  are 
only  the  watery  wdutions  of  ewential  oil*,  and  are  often 
prepared  in  domestic  economy,  m  r«s»-w»t«r,  easettce  of 
pennyroyal,  mint,  etc..  by  distillation  or  by  addition  of  the 
oils  to  a'  sudicibut  auaatily  of  water  to  bold  them  in  emul- 
sion or  hydratioQ,McaiiiiigtlwM<HdkddMiiM«4  «Mil«raof 
tlie  apothecary, 

Soow  of  tDBTolatile  oils  oontain  acids,  aldehydes,  etc, 
th»  ttodjot  which  hm  shed  important  light  on  <»rganic 
«hemi8tr7— fcg.  oil  of  wintar-gnto  (OauUh^ia proeun^etu) 
«]id  maaidow-sweet  {Spiram  utmaria)  Aimisbing  salicylate 
<t  aMthyl  and  salicylic  aldohrde.  Bitter  >lBiond»i  fntBiah 
haminir  ■iiiilij  ili .  and  aldehyaaa«f  vmi/agBna  contitntioD 
aw  ohtainwi  nom  tha  Maantiiil  dlurf  wianfit  (Cfawtat  ninmi), 
oU  of  mMkMaafU  mad  caaala,  ete,  ftilpbnr  utaii  in  OBitain 
«■  of  garlic  ud  mustard.  Tin  nmnibar  of  tha  rola- 
itilA  oD«  at  ytfcMble  origin  it  ^mrf  bign.  Onulin  in  hb 
MMkookAtaotiim  orwlTO.  TImb  SM  km  una  of  the 
•nxth  whan  pUott  wftlt  4  toMbintfafaM  or  babamio  odor 
.abound  nlmoat  cielnaiTdr,  «•  in  tnttiom  of  Kovadn  «nd 
•CkUrorolik  Tlie  piopertics  of  tho  punta  Mfatfod  to  mnnin, 
for  tbe  moat  put,  to  oo  invvatignted. 

TJw  odoi«  of  volatile  olto  an  bf  no  mtana  aUagreeaUe. 
Many  are  pungent^  iiritating,  and  oven  repulsive ;  their 
;tas(e  is  onuUj  aiomatio.  often  hnrnlnj^.  Alcohol  and  ether 
Jim  their  prppar  solvents.  Manv  v  >l!iMie  oils  are  the  i«iuh 
•of  dooompodition  of  otiwr  comiH»utiiU  by  heat,  CsnBeiMtion. 
.nod  the  action  of  adda ;  auoa  are  eupione,  ereeaote,  ftiael 
•oil,  oil  of  vine,  etc ;  while  othera  whioQ  esiat  read  j  toraed 
in  planta,  liha  Hum  of  AMnaa  nhtaria  and  <7ai«lttar»» 
prommiau,  may  be  lotmed  artilknaDy.  There  are  voIatOe 
oilt  of  animal  origin,  aa  in  anta,  caaitorsimi,  akunk,  etc. 

The  atlulteration  <rf  volatile  oils  fa  often  pnctieed  with 
fixed  oils,  when  it  may  be  detected  if  a  permanent  gruAsy 
stain  left  <m  papier  after  erapomtioit  and  vanning ;  by  di»- 
tilUng  off  the  volatile  oil,  leaving  tho  find  oil  Iwbind ;  or 
by  diiaolTing  the  volatile  oil  In  three  or  four  volumes  of  80 
jter  cent,  alctdiol,  when  the  greater  paii  of  the  llied  oil  re- 
maina  behind.  Aloohol  is  alao  a  f reqwnt  ndulteiant.  and 
may,  when  the  quantity  h  large,  Im  detected  by  dilution  of 
the  adulterated  oil  with  water,  when  it  beonneii  very  tur- 
bid. Oil  of  turpentine  is  often  used  to  adullente  the  costly 
•oila  of  the  same  series,  as  of  orange,  lemon,  oeroli,  etc. 
It  may  often  be  deu-ctal  by  the  smell,  car  after  setting  fire 
to  it  and  then  blowing  it  nut. 

The  fxlur  of  volatile  oils  is  closely  ronnecteil  with  their 
oxidatiiiti.  Oil  of  turitentine.  lemon,  clove,  and  the  like, 
when  <list tiled  in  carbonio  acid  or  nitrogen,  and  over  Hmv. 
are  nearly  fxlorleas.  Air rostores  the  oilor.  Moisture  «eenis 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  odor  of  volatile  oils. 
All  odorous  flower*  are  more  fragrant  when  tnoirtenwl  with 
dew,  and  in  dry  climuti  ^  ruses  and  other  frfl;;rHnt  bloom?* 
ari-  sci'title^^s  after  the  dry  seiison  sets  in  and  dew  no  longer 
falls.  Vif.lets  dri«i  over  calcinm  chloride  under  a  bell  lose 
all  >H]or,  bill  regain  it  completely  when  moistened  agam 
with  water}  and  paper  noiatened  with  a  volatile  odor  and 
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then  perfectly  dried  ceases  to  emit  odor  until  it  is  a»ai:i 
moistened  with  a  little  water.  K<i8e-leavcs  and  other  fra- 
grant |¥>lals  yield  a  much  stronger  water  if  di*f  ilJoi  from  a 
bath  widulated  with  sulphuric  aci  l  ii  fii' t  i,  itii  ,  ;  l-y 
bertus  Magnus.  It  is  a  curious  fati  tk.it  :ij.u.j.  ai?till<d 
wilt.  IS  when  kept  in  well-c|ose<l  bottles  l»ecome  »liniv,  li-v 
iheir  projier  odor,  and  acijuire  an  offensive  smell:  wlien-os 
if  kept  in  l<Mif*e|y  covered  vejwels  they  remain  unchang»Ni.  or 
even  re<'over  their  proper  cnlor  when  ex[M>se<l,  after  eiian;;(, 
to  air  again.  Giiielin  suggi-rts  that  this  is  due  to  albumi- 
nr)iis  and  mucous  matters  carried  over  in  the  di>lillati..n, 
which,  when  ihey  piitr»'fy.  rob  the  volatile  oil  of  a  |>->rti.m 
of  its  oxygen,  depriving  it  of  its  projier  ch\»t.  .See  y^utA 
Hand«OrUrbveh  4»r  CSemi*,  Otk  ami  (Jfle      '   -  ' 

Revised  by  I  ha  Ki;M>iJ>. 

Oinoouuiia:  See  Deuricm  TRF.MF.ys. 

OIhc.  waiu :  river  of  France.  It  riaes  in  the  Ardennes^ 
Bekium.  and  joins  the  Sein*  after  a  coarse  of  166  miles, 

half  of  which  is  navigable. 

Olse:  dejxartmeiit  of  France,  along  the  Seine  and  the 
(1i.<*.  An>a.  2,2fll  s<|.  miles.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  th^ 
soil  rich  aiul  very  well  cultivatinl.  The  wine  i.«  of  inferi'tr 
qiuilitv,  but  large  crojw  of  wheat  arc  rais«Hl,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  to  tho  ParU 
markets.  Iron  manufactures  are  carried  on,  besides  various 
indu«lr«i-«  <>n  «  small  scale.    Pop.  nM96)  ■I04..'»ll.  Capital, 

lii-    I  .    .1  ;  - 

Ojedil.  or  Hojeda,  o-liu  diia,  Ai.onxi,  iji-r  civ.-ili.  r  id- 
yeiit un  r  ;  li.  at  I'm  in  a.  Sjuuii.  about  1  1*1S.  was  ii  ':>-d 

for  111-  ilariiii;  atliletie  fials  and  haribiiiHU'l  eiii.-rpriS'->. 
In  WXi  Ix'  joiueil  (  oluii)lms  for  lli^  serorni  .-x 1 1- litn-n  to 
the  New  Worlil.  ami  diiniiL,'  tlie  r»<>  years  folli.wii,^  be  Jeij 
Nveral  iiiilUary  e\[i.il  il  ii  iiis  dinl  ex] 'lonil  e'lis  in  tlir  uitorior 
of  I'^Jiafl' ila.  Ili^  ni<»-t  ainiaiioti.-  feat  was  llu  ijijitureof 
the  Ireliaii  elnrf  ( "a.  .nal"'.  from  llie  tiii'lst  nf  bis  tribe. 
Ojeda  WttKi  again  in  Spam  ulien  atcoiiiits  arnvtii  of  the 
thinl  voyag»M>f  t'olunilms  ami  the  iiiseo\ery  '  f  llu  ("n.-;  '. 
I'arin.  anii  Ihroiiirh  the  lulluenee  of  Hi-lioj.  Fonst^ea  he  »an 
|HTimlli<i  to  fil  oiii  II  rrailiii;,'  atnl  ex[il' iriiig  voyage  ti)  the 
same  region.  W  iih  lnm  wta-  iits««jcu»terl  Aineriifo  V'espuix'i 
and  Juan  de  Is  (  o^ii,  protiably  as  pilot-.  L.  jnii;c  Cadiz 
May  20.  14W.  witb  f  mr  ships,  they  fMll.  w,,!  jitiirJy  in 
CorumbiisV  .i  tir-e,  reai-hcd  tlie  eoa-t  of  (Uiiana,  pas«Mxl 
Ivt Ween  Trinidad  uml  ! lie  mainlnri' i,  aiel  f^ll.  wwl  the  cou- 
tiin  III  Weetwartl.  tra'illn,'  witli  '.In-  Imilalis  fi  :■  ^•o|d  and 

IM'arls.  At  Lake  Miii-atailivi.  tiieir  fartli>'--l  'iiit.  t  hey  found 
ndinii  \illai;e~  Imili  ou  (.il.-s  in  ih<-  water,  wh.  nee  they 
called  till  j.laet  \"..  li>-/^ihoa  ;  alul  tlii-  ruiiiii'  j  ass.-i  in  time  to 
the  suri^  litMiiiiL'  I  iiiiiilrv.  Iti'turriitiL' t In  y  t.  ui  h>  il  at  I'.^pa- 
ftola,  anil  i'«-ai  li'  i]  .siiaiu  in  Junr.  lotM),  In  loiej  '  •jo<i;i  es- 
plnr,  li  till  same  eoH-l  li- ( 'a|N' \'('!a.  Scon  nfo  r  Ik-  » .as  im- 
prisiii.' li  III  l-'.spaili  lii.  iiiiii  a.s^ain  by  tuj>  uti>iur.>i  at  ,°>|iain: 
out  hi-  witlui  r.i .  Ill  <  .iiiri  i  ircli>s  pMcure«l  his  ndw»."ic.  an<l 
iu  1505  he  iiiiuli'  a  tliirl  \  i  .yajre  to  South  America,  ex  idoring 
on  this  ot'casion  as  far  ««sl  us  tin-  (iulf  .  f  jianeii.  In  LVlrS 
he  obtaineil  a  rma^  urant  to  i-olniii/.r  an.!  ^'n^ern  «ijc  region 
called  Nueva  Andaliioia,  < . irie-i i. iin lin;,'  to  ilie  northern 
cc>ast  of  Colombia  from  l  ajie  Vila  In  tin'  (Jiilf  of  Darien. 
Nicuesa  receive<l  a  similar  ^rmnt  of  the  I'ain  ii  i- i,ii.ii.  Tha 
two  governors  flit e<'.  out  e\]H'ditions  at  Santu  1<  iminiri  .  and 
<  iji'  lji  sailed  in  N -  v..  I,'>i)i».  400  men.  \\  (  atta.,'\'na 
Bay  he  landed  wi;!i  |>urt  .if  his  force  (o  <  aj.iiin  Iielian--  for 
slaves,  Ttir  I  niiiiiti>.  alt.  r  tlu-ir  fir-;  siir|it  Lratlior.-.l  in 
great  minibiTs.  ailiuiki-tl  the  SpuaittnLa, ami  kill.  '.l  al!  •  \.-ept 
Ojeda  HI '1  .  iK'  other,  who  e8ca|>i-d  by  coin  .mIiiil'  tlo  iiiim  Ue* 
in  the  svviiiiii.s;  they  were  rescued,  when  nearly  iL  ad,  Uy  a 
piiriy  M  nt  fi  .m  the  shi|)S,  Oieda  then  sailed  to  III  '  .-astern 
side  «if  Uie  (Julf  of  Darien.  where  he  foundwl  the  colony  of 
San  Sba.stian;  but  his  rickless  treatment  of  the  Indians 
provoked  their  hostility,  an. 1  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to 
keep  within  the  f  rtiti<  atioiis.  where  they  sufferetl  terribly 
fr<tm  hunger.  «ij.  ils  himself  wh.«!  severulv  wimndeil  by  it 
iKiisoiinl  arr.  -v.  He  at  length  h  ft  ilie  c«»lony  in  charge  of 
Fraiicisi'o  I'iiaiTo.  and  saileid  away  lo  seek  re-enforwnient»; 
but.  after  being  shipwrecked  on  Cuba,  he  flnallv  n  a.  IihI 
Santo  l>oiningo,  with  fortunes  completely  broken.  I'uable 
to  sci'ure  aid  for  In-  e.  tonv,  he  dseii  at  Santo  I)omi(ip>  in 
complete  p.ivertv  itboul  15l4.  For  the  subsequent  hibtiiry 
of  the  colony,  see  Dahif.n.  Hbbbrt  H.  Slum. 

OJIbwaf«:  S<>e  ALOoxtjCUX  InDiavB. 

O'ka:  a  river  of  Central  RttMla  and  the  chief  afflnent  ot 
the  Volga.  ItriaeBiathAgOTKUDaDtatOral,beo(iiiMnD«vi- 
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■ffable  af  ilu-  l  ity  df  ()n>l,  aiul  joins  the  Vulf^u  at  Nijnii- 
NoTgort  'l.  itflir  ;i  (oiusi'  of  8!}7  miles.    As  il  runs  throiif^h 
some  of  the  mnst  f<>rtil<>  Mitl  deos«l;  peopled  regions  <>f 
Russia,  it  i.'<  of  ^n>ui  iinporUDW  M  AoomineMiftl  highmy. 
Ok«w  Rirer:  Stu  sisKASKU. 

Okajama.  '>kiui-ya»'mA}  •  towD  and  prafastuw  tn  the 
pnrriDM  ot  Bi»D,  C«iitnl  Japan :  aitnated  on  tke  Bort  ht>rii 
■bora  of  tba  inland  sea,  and  connected  by  rail  with  Hiogo 
■and  tlM  Bast  (wa  map  <>f  Janan,  nf.  6-B).  It  te  an  inpor- 
tant  nibalon*stati<ni.  Pop.  of  the  town,  83.960.  J.  H.  D. 

Okecho'bce,  Lak*':  the  larjc;«»st  lukt>  in  tin  S  i:th.  iii  I'.S. 
]|  !i('s  in  S<iulli«?iii  Fl(..ndH:  is  40  milt-*  lont;.  Ima  u!i  arm  of 
atiout  1,2'.V)!M].  miles,  nml  is  only  I'i  fi-et  in  luoximutn  depth. 
It  oontjiins  but  few  ftshes.  It  receives  several  streams,  of 
which  Kis.simmee  river  is  the  mast  important.  A  large  part 
of  the  lake  is  crown  up  with  grass  and  weeds.  Its  waters 
are  discharped  through  the  Kverglades  mainly  by  the 
Caioosa  river.  Nearly  all  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  impene- 
trable, swampy  jungle,  and  the  lake  itw^lf  is  nearly  in»i-<'es- 
sible.  Tt  ffintjiin*;  a  few  low  islands.  It  has  licen  |mrttully 
dritini'il 

Okefeno'kee  Snamp:  oiif  of  ihe  largest  swui!ii>^  nf  the 
r.  S. :  i-iviTs  an  aren  nf  >ili"iii  "iOO.OOO  aeres,  in  (  Iliu it<.n. 
Ware,  Hiiil  ("brifh tia,.  umi  ll;iker  co.,  Fla.  It  i-4  aixiut 
40  miles  \,  an.l  S.  l.y  ;tu  i-:.  mi  I  W.  'I'lic  ■M-ti  iu  part  is 
mostly  an  ojit  11  Ink"  ■Idtli'il  «  itli  sin.ill  ll^ ml  iii;^  islands. 
The  laki'  [mrtjiMi  is  12  inil!  s  in  wiiith.  'l  i:is  swiiia|i  ims 
forests  of  heavy  limber, ami  is  the  aluwie  of  countless  rattle- 
snake^ mo^cnflina,  and  aUigaton,  basidM  many  apeciaa  of 
game-binls. 

O'keii  I  'r  v'iiially  OelcmfuM),  Lorexz:  naturalist;  b.  at 
Bohlsbaoh.  Hadcn,  Aug.  1,  1779;  studied  medicine  and 
natural  science  at  WUrzburg  and  GOtlingen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Molicine  at  Jena  in  1807  and  of  Nat- 
ural .Science  in  1812.  In  IHIO  he  began  the  publication 
of  /«•'«,  a  periodical  of  a  mi^tcellancous  chanu-ter,  though 
chiefly  devoted  to  natural  history  and  philosophy.  Some 
jwlitirnl  rTitjf'i'srns  which  it  r-ontainod  gHvc  f hr- Uciv(>mment 
5111  i  )>|>i'iiuiii;y  uf  intiTfcriiii;.  and  in  isin  (tk.  n  rrsigne<l 
his  ortiee  and  lived  iis  n  private  teacher  till  Wi>>,  whi-n  he 
rei-eived  a  professorfhip  ni  iMunich.  In  IWi  he  riMuovetl  to 
n  •similar  jwisition  in  Zftrii  h.  where  he  die«l  Aug.  11,  IHol. 
11-  |.riiii  iiial  works  are  Lt  hrlmrh  der  ynturphiloarfphif 
(IWiH-ll  ;  Kng.  trans,  by  Dr.  Tulk.  Lontlnii.  1847);  Lehr- 
bnrh  der  XntHrgrnrhirhir  (18i:{-27);  l)n  /..,,,,,tng  (I80.'>); 
Uehrr  die  Jirdi^iititfUf  lUr  SrfidtUlkniichi'n  {XHlH),  etc.  As  a 
itupil  of  S<'hellintf,  the  g(>neral  character  of  Okeu's  works 
lias  not  IxM-n  a<'<!eptable  to  naturalistA,  sp«>eulation  hnving 
be»'ii  cultivates!  tixi  much  at  the  exjHfnse  of  obscr\  ;ii  i  'li.  una 
his  hypotheses  now  exist  chiefly  n  warning  against 
" transw'ndental "  excesses.  Kviu  the  hypothesis  of  the 
▼ertebral  eom|>osition  of  the  skull,  which  he  develo|KMl,  after 
but  inde|>endcntlj  of  Qoetho,  has  now  little  acceptance. 

Okhotsk'  ProTine«  of  Siberia:  See  Mautihb  Pnomci. 

Okhotak,  8«a  of:  a  large  inlet  of  tfaa  Pacific  Ooeui  on 
■tba  aaatora  ahoia  of  A«ia»  wtween  tJio  Maad  of  Bagballn, 
Siberia,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Kurile  islands;  Its  northern 
part  is  frozen  from  November  to  April. 

Oklaho'ma:  one  of  th«  Terrilohi^  of  the  U.  S,  ot  North 
AiiK  rica  (South  Central  gnmp);  oiKanind  Uaj  21,  1890; 

^.'iil'itni.  Guthrie. 

/y'lniifiii  mid  Area. — It  lies  Iwtween  84'  and  87'  N.  lat. 
and  IWj"  and  loS  '  W.  Ion.;  is  boundeil  N.  bv  Kansas  and  Col- 
orado, E.  by  Indiun  Trniti'iv,  S.  t  v  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas.  \V.  by  Texas  and  >ii-w  M.-mpo.  Area,  09.0:50  sij, 
miles,  of  which  20<>  sq.  miles  ari'  wdt.  r  surface. 

FhyHirnl  Fmturex. — The  grejtler  pari  of  Oklahoma  is  an 
4ir>land  prairie,  rising  grailually  lowanl  the  N.  and  \V.  The 
Wichita  Mountains  in  the  S.  are  the  principal  elevations. 
The  Cimarron  nn'l  < 'riiii.ii;Hn  rivers.  im|M>riiii)t  tributjiries 
■ot  the  Arkansas,  wiln  h  general  course  fnpiti  N.  W,  to  S.  E.. 
water  the  northern  and  cenSr.il  ; -  riions.  while  the  Red 
river  forms  a  |>art  uf  Ihu  houliieni  iKiundarj,  and  its  two 
forks,  with  numennia  smallw feedets  diain  the  southwestern 
portion. 

Soil  and  Produfliorui. — Tin  --nil  in  general  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  same  merMiau.-  ih  Texas  and  Kansas,  and  is 
s<lapt«d  to  the  cult  ivat  ion  of  almost  every  kind  of  plant. 
Wheat  has  averaged  20  bush,  to  the  acre  throughout  Okla- 
homa, with  maximum  priHluction  in  places  of  »]■.'  bush.,  and 
corn  and  oats  have  averaged  40  buslu  to  the  acre.  Cotton 
jiolds  an  airniL;v  nf  *)iJO  lb.  to  the  acre.  Uortioultufe 
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thrives  in  .  vi^  v  si  <  tion.  the  more  hilly  poniaiis  being  es- 
pcciuUy  a«ltipi'  <l  i"  ii;i|il'-  n:ni  -mi^c^.  The  woodlan'l- m- 
toin  walnui.  uuk,  ill  k'lry.  |.r.  .in,  and  other  trees  common 
b  the  latitmle.  Th  •  f  lii  wins,'  table  shows  the  acreage, 
yield,  ami  value  of  the  principal  crojis  lor  the  year  I&OO: 


CROPlt. 

ThM. 

VOm. 

It.m.ilfiSbush. 

is,«a7,«7a  •' 

t»,SKS,4<« 

ToUls                    . . 

i,ni..V£; 

The  farm  ainmuis  on  Jan.  I,  IIMXI,  t  :ii|.n  .  -i  ,")ii.:!j»5 
horses,  value  f  1.2i;W0;  9.584  mules,  value !«=:i">ii,i(i:  :  40.715 
milch  cow<  viilitc  *I.2t^'«.xi<K;  2t-{.2.%6  o.ven  uii.l  <>t I.-  rcattle, 
value  *7,l''J.'i:.'i* ;  :>;,ii'./  l  slu-ep,  value  <;8;5;ni:  ntid  ab<>ut 
.'jO.OOO  swine,  value  ^^.'oi i.i iW;  total  hen.l.  ll>i;.!)T,'» ;  total 
value,  f  10,a7H,7t»4.  The  niiinMais  v.,  far  ji-  kiinn  comini'e 
gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  sjilr,  i;v|-.um.  ii-pb.iu t uni.  pi  troleuiu, 
building-slones.  uinl  tl;u'::ii-.'--l"in  -. 

Cliriiiite. — The  cliiiiate  of  t^kliilioiua  is  i>o  cijuuble  that 
the  .stafile  protlucts  of  Iwtth  North  and  South  can  be  culri- 
valed  with  profit.  The  avernv'"  annual  temperature  is  i>8'4'. 
The  mean  annual  rHinfall  i>  .ii' 'iit  Sii  inches, 

Diviatum, — For  •uiministrativo  purposes  Oklakonia 
divided  into  twemty-thiM  conntiea,  as  follows : 

ootfann  axd  covwty-tow.vs,  with  rorvLATun. 


Bi-nver  

HIaiue  ♦  . . . 
Cauaclian  . 
I^'li-velniul . 


Doj^  

1  ii-wy  ♦  

linrlii'Idt...... 

(irautt  

*in-ort. ....... 

Kay  *  

Klricflaher  

IJlicoln  1  

Ixicau  

N..l.l.-t  

<  >klahuai«.  '  S-I> 

.......  ■ . . 

Taviie..  

t'oitawittoiiile 

HoKpr  MIIU+  

Washita  t,  

Woods  t  

Woodwnrd  t  

Kaw  Indian  Beaer- 
vatjon.......... 

Kiowa.  Cnmaiiclie. 

.  :  viill-  .n  

( )sare  Heaervatlon 
Wii^iia  Beserva 
tion.  


Totals. 


*  iur. 

Ilmi>. 

&  O 

2,«T4 

S.€61 

•.'-0 

Irt.dM) 

3-C 

18.US1 

.S  I» 

G,fia!> 

1«,3S« 

S-H 

is.atH 

2-B 

2. 173 

B 

•.•  I> 

11) 

17,J73 

4-H 

5,33« 

17.922 

B-l> 

a  O 

l.s..V»l 

S-K 

27.0(17 

8  l> 

Va'.rr6 

»t,.'if.l 

8  1) 

I4.i<;-. 

S-D 

II, 74a 

8  K 

S-E 

'  V.sis 

•JO.ill'l 

<-K 

W.UJf 

SB 

«.lflO 

SB 

IS.IHI 

1-C 

JH.tf7.^ 

2-B 

7,4flV 

1-E 

78H 

4-r 

4.968 

1-E 

6,717 

1.4S0 

61,04 

aM,aai 

Beaver. 
Wotonga 
ElreDO, 
Nornian  _ 
Arapahoe 
(•ran<l 
TnloKa 
Kniii 

r<>n<lcn-<-k  

Manirtuu  

NewKirk  

KliiKflslter  

Chandler  

I  ;utliri.:*  ! 

I't't  ry  

I  ikliilioma   ■ 

I'nu  .'iee.  

Stillwater  

TeOumM'ti  

ttieyetiiie  

CluuUChiel... 

Alva.  

Woodwafd ... 


1.7.M 
8,301 
1,4»> 

10,008 
3.3&1 

I0,at7 
l.ttil 
1£.4.'J1 
1,10.1 


1^ 


I'awbuaka. 


•  ReferetiCT"  for  lix-nlion  r^f  rfimtieii,  Sf-o  ma|i  uf  Oklahoma. 

♦  <  'rf:aiiLz»i  fr>ii>  Iinliun  iin.  ls  idii<*e  IS!>I 

J  (.'laiiiDil  l>v  Teiiis  ;  mvurdfil  to  Oklalioma  by  U.  S.  Supreiii.- 
Onirt,  Mill'  \<.  Jsyi 

Prinei/Mii  Citirxnnd  Tutrnx.  with  fhpidnliori  for  I'.^t'K  — 
•  ikliihoma.  10.0;iT;  (iuthrie.  lO.tMHi:  Sliawm-e,  .'J.1«2  :  Kiiid. 
o,444;  El  Ileiio.  U.JISl ;  I'errv,  HM'A  ;  Pc^nca.  2,52»;  £>«ill- 
watrr.  2.4.'n  :  Kiiigrislier.  2.:S()'l ;  Hlii''kwell,S,S83 ;  Nonnan, 
2.22.J;  Newkirli,  1.7.')4:  Alvu,  l.-ISKl. 

Populntion  and  /^<r. .«.- ISIMJ,  Cl.s.l  t  (native,  5fl,(mi :  for- 
eign, 2.710:  males,  31,7:t:{;  rt  iiialos.  27.101 ;  whiU),  58,826  ; 

colored,  8.00H.  indmling  2.!t73  iH  i  sona  of  African  descent, 

2.'5  (1iine*e.  and  10  <'ivtlized  Indians). 

Indiif-lririt  mid  liKxiufsn  InhrpxtA, — Though  Oklahoma 
was  orgaiiizfil  ;is  a  Territory  on  May  2,  181>0,  the  census 
n-turns  show  that  on  June  1  following  72  iminuffi>  ■unii.: 
<".talilis|inu'nt.>i  r«'j>or1ed.  Tlie^e  hat!  a  i'ombini>d  capu.il  f 
?tr>">..'>l!»,  empl«ye(l  11)3  [  •  i-  i -i-.  i^iiil  lf71.!)18  for  wa^'cs  nu<l 
^•VV'ilH  for  mat i  ri.-ils.  mill  ln«ii  products  vuhicd  at  ^|S0,41.">. 

Finnnri-. — In  lINiO  the  assessed  valuations  aggregatid 
?  I9.:!;IN.<>!M.  Till'  bonded  d.  bi  was  ii!  l!s,000,andthe  general 
warruiilv  indilitidness  ii;{7!».0."il.18. 

Jltiukiiir/.—On  S.  pi.  'k  I'.MMi.  there  were  24  national  banks, 
with  cf)in!"iii'  i;  ■  i|  r  il  if  s^t'M.UK).  surjilus  ami  undivided 
profits  of  5:l."il,^til."^  i'U.l  dej)osiis  of  ^2.!l.">t!.2l'8.2:5 :  Dc'-. 
:I1  liiere  Wire  71'  Territ'irial  liaiiks.  cnpinil  stis  k  $744.- 
.■>s'*.(iii,  surplus  and  proliis  ^4H:i.!>70.7iJ.  and  d<  pusits  ^U,- 
918,832,13.  There  are  six  bnildine  nnd  loon  associations. 
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Post-ofUces  anil  I'friwh'rolM. — On  Jan.  1.  1001,  there  were 
filO  iM>?<t-oflif<'s.of  wliirli '27  wi'iH- iiri"iii|fiitiikl  lO  s*L-.in<U'la88, 
21  tnirtlH'lass)  luiil  r>i>2  fourth-cld-s,  with  U»'.»  iiKaiKiy-ordcr 
offices.  Thori>W4T»>  l.Vi  iu'W!t|ia|K-rsntiil  iktIihIioiIs:  ISdulf, 
126  Wft'klr.  1  .st'rni-itiunthiy.  mid  12  iiioiiihlv. 

MmuM  of  Commuuiriitinn. — 'V\w  Atclii-son,  Tripi'ka  ond 
Siintn  I'V.  llii^  ('lii<ii[;i>.  |{<»ck  I^IuikI  and  I'utilic.  ll>p  St, 
Lotiix  and  San  Franfis<-o  railwHy><,  and  the  t  hoi  tan' ('<>al 
and  Ifailwav  Conipunv.  o(»crat<'  lim-s  within  llio  Tomtorv. 
The  t.-tal  iiiili'a;;*-  .liiuio  .H(l.  1H5»«,  wilh  7101M. 

Chnrrhm, — In  1HI>3  the  l^nnau  I'allinlif  Chun-li  had  2.'5 
orfriMiizaiicns.  with  a  r>'|M>rl<><l  nitanlH-rNliii*  of  I(>.(J«H>:  the 
Mfthtxlist  K|>i.M-(){)nl('hiirfh  North,  Itt'i  orL'Hiii/jitions. 2.1;!0 
nirmlN-rs;  the  Bapti'-ts,  25  orffanitaltons,  MH.>  (netnlnM>  ;  the 
Prwbrtcrian  Chim'h,  24  orKHniwitions.  T-V)  nieinh.-rs ;  ilie 
C'iinj;r(!jfationali!<ts,  24  orjianizjiti'ms,  010  nn>ndiors  ;  and  lln' 
I'rotesliint  K|>i.->i-<>|ijd  Chtiri'li,  6  orpini/atioii-s,  I6C  nuiidn-r-i. 
Then;  weru  orKanizncions  of  tli<>  Voijii^f  I'eopto'*  Society 
of  Christian  Endi'avor.  with  l.OtM)  nieudwrs. 

School*. — III  l"*!*!*  then?  weri'  IH.tliU  i-hihlren  of  school- 
ape.  of  whom  S-'i.thi")  wer*- t'limilcil  in  tti<>  |»uh|ic  s<di<H>ls.  with 
an  avcraj.ir  iliiily  atleiKhince  of  .*i4,fl<KI.  There  were  l,!w2 
M'iiools  uiiil  2,lf*2  teaeher!^ — 914  iiifti.  and  1.26s  women: 
average  monthly  (salarifs,  mm  ^lUl.!*.'! ;  women  ♦2<i.20.  The 
value  of -<*h(K)l  property  wu.«  i;Tt»().(XK) ;  revenue,  <!»!17.'i!(2 ; 
and  expeiuliturs  |dU0.4!i2.  lieKideN  dlni  i  raxes  tiu- ><'hool 
distrk-ti!  receive  tlw  prtK'i-eils  of  tiiu's  in  eriniiiial  eas«>s.  and 
also  moneys  arisi  11);  from  the  rental  of  lamis  »el  ajuirt  f<ir 
etiiicationnl  piirpo>e:'.  The  Let;is|atiire  lia^  e«talilished  a 
university  at  Norman,  a  normal  xdnHil  at  Kdniond,  and  an 
Kgricnltui-ttl  and  mei  lmnical  eolk-^;!-  at  Stillwater. 

History. — Oklahoma  (Iteautiful  lanil)  is  a  part  of  the 
Louijiana  purcha^  of  ls<W.  and  of  the  tract  set  apart  for 
Indian  tribet  by  act  of  CVmgre«<i  June  3U,  I(id4.  Patents 
Krante^l  to  the  "flre  obiliml  tribes"  coverei!  materially  all 
the  l»nd«  In  todian  TerritoiTr.  By  %  treaty  in  1M(J6"  the 
western  half  of  the  Creek  territorv.  ioiiiaiiiiii>;  ».4<>2.450 
acres,  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  for  settlement  of  other  civilized 
Indian:^  and  treedmen.  the  GoTemmenl  to  pay  JIO  c«nt8  an 
acre.  The  Seminoles  at  the  same  time  ot>4le<l  their  tract  of 
over  2.Q*)0,noO  aerea  at  15  cents  an  acre,  purchasing'  2(Ki,(K>0 
acres  of  the  Creek  oesdoo.  itemnants  of  seven  inhc*  were 
located  by  the  QoTemment  on  the  ce<led  lands,  but  a  large 
portion  remained  anoccupied.  In  ItiTS  scbenieA  were  pro- 
jected b;  spectUaton  for  taking  poswwion  of  these  unoccu- 
pied laida.  Flaitiee  oT  nsttleta  entered  the  Territoijr  with 
tlw  intentioQ  ot  (AtaiiiiDg  bomes.  Prewdeiit  Hayes  iaaued 
pfDoiamalJons  torbidditic  nidi  moTementn.  and  oraecing  the 
ejoctnumt  of  all  intnioen.  Many  of  the  inntdere  were 
•mated  and  expelled  from  the  Tenttory,  hut  ooir  eapodi- 
tioHi  Wen  etarted.  ColoniatioD  eonmmee  wen  fanned, 
and  land*  (piamn t  eed  t  <>  roomben.  This  atalo  of  things  con- 
tinued till  1887.  Legislation  then  began  to  be  <lWna«<yl  in 
OotDgMW  lookiQg  towaid  the  focmaition  (rf  a  new  Teccitory 
in  UM  ooveted  iwlML  The  Ibat  bill  for  toratorialorgantia- 
tloo  pawed  the  Houscl  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  Hean- 
while  the  Creeks  and  Semhioles  wen  induced  to  enter  into 
an  aigieement  far  the  eiMiplrte  eewioo  and  rdease  of  their 
lands  provisioiMiIly  ceded  In  ISOfc  The  OoTnunent  paid 
lor  twee  oes^ona  fl.llMiyTM',  receiving  an  antegBte  of 
9,i1iB(lg8B5  acres.  Pnsident  Qarriaoit's  pfuolaraation  opened 
the  unoocupiotl  portion  to  aettletneot  Aw.  S3, 1889.  A  mill- 
tai^  force  equal  to  a  nfdnient  of  Cfttralry  and  move  than  a 
ragimeot  of  intantrr  was  employed  to  keep  out  intruden 
until  noon  of  the  dosignatedf  day.  and  to  prewrve  order 
among  the  throngi  of  expectant  settlers.  Two  land-ofReev 
wen  opened  and  a  U.  SL  court  cstablisbotl.  More  than  50,- 
€08  persons  entered  the  Territory  on  the  first  day.  tHirine 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  bank  was  opened  at  Outbrie  with 
a  capital  of  f 50,000.  Vy>nr  monUia  later  tlie  (own  of  Oathrie 
had  four  daily  newspH|H-rs  waterwworka*,  stteot-car  and  eiec- 
trie*light  enmpanie«.  and  six  banks.  For  the  first  year  the 
settlen  had  no  organized  government,  but  early  in  1800  a 
law  wa!>  pnsaal  by  Cnnfrr«»$  and  signed  by  the  President 
creatiiiiu;  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  Territory  was  made  to 
incluile  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Crei'ks  and  Semlnoles,  to- 
p'ther  with  the  Public  Land  Strip,  or  No- Man's  Land.  The 
f'herokee  Strip  wu^Im  Ue  wbled  to  the  Territory  Whenever 
the  Indian  title  shmild  Im  exiincu{«lied,  without  further 
legisUtion.  Thedi]<ti-i<  't  kn<>wn  asureer  County  was  claimed 
by  Texas,  and  pmvisinn  whs  made  for  the  judicial  dcter- 
niinalion  of  the  title.  Further  cession?  wore  made  l>y  the 
Sac  and  Fox.  Pottawatomie.  Shawnee,  Chevennc.  and  Arap- 
ahoe Indians,  and  as  a  result  nearly  800,^00  acres  of  land 


formerly  held  liv  ilmt*  Iiidiaiia  si  as  o|>ened  to  white  !?ettk-rs. 
during'  I'^IM.  fn  Sept.,  lt<£W,  the  Govc-nun.  i.i  (i.i-.  n.t;  per- 
fected tJlii,'  to  the  Cherokee  Strip  by  tn  iu  v  aini  (Mircaa^ 
this  entire  tract,  ciinsisting  of  some  6.6o(t.OO0  acres  of  land. 
Was  o|ii'iuhI  to  settlement  by  the  Presiideiit's  prrx'lamation. 
The  scenijs  at  the  first  settlement  of  Oklahoma,  in  IS'O,  were 
repeatiHl.  It  was  estimated  that  yO,0(JO  ije^.iple  st  mauled  to 
|K>sses.s  themselves  of  a  title  to  the  soil.  Much  suffering 
rcMiltetl  from  la<'k  of  water  and  pnjvisioiis.  The  iucorpor»- 
tion  of  the  Strip  makes  the  southern  bouoduj  oC  Knnna 
the  norlhtiru  boujidarj  of  U»c  Territorj'. 

OOTKRNOKS  Or  OKbASOHA. 

0<x:>rn>  \V.  S«e<-lo   9«  CjuMiiMi  X.  Bsnaa  VBK- 

Altraham  J  Skiit   ]M«3  WS 

WUUam  U  Kenfrow   lSKi-»7 

Heviiied  by  William  C.  Kexfr«»w. 

Oklahoma  Cltr:  eity  (settled  Apr.  22,  18S!»>;  capital  .  f 
Oklahoma  co..  (ikl.  (for  location,  see  map  of  Okiahoma.  n  f. 

on  the  North  faiisilian  river,  anil  the  At<'li.,  Top.  ai^.l 
Santa  Fe  Hailroa*! ;  25  miles  S.  of  Guthrie.  The  riTer  has 
A  fall  of  27  feet  in  4  miles,  and  the  power  ihna  obtailMsd  has 
been  brongiit  into  the  city  for  mannfacturing  purpoeesbr 
means  of  a  tianal.  The  city  is  the  larpral  cotton-market  in 
Oklahoma;  contain,*  fl-'Hr  nulls,  cotton-pns,  brick -yHnL-, 
IMurkinjf-houses,  and  M'v.-rui  hotels;  and  has  a  larpe  tmileln 
a^icultiiral  pr<MliicLi>  aud  lumber.  Then>  are  S  nation.il 
banks  anil  2  daily  and  4  weekly  new.sitaiK^n>.  Pop.  {\t^>y 
4,151 ;  (1900)  10,087.  Eiwron  or  "  Gjutnm." 

Okrn:  SeeOumo. 

Ok'iibiK  TosHiMK  Hi  :  >tMti  >iniii:  1,.  in  the  province  "I 
Satsuiiia,  Japan,  about  l^'to  a.  ii.  'rniini  i  nnd.-r  the  abla 
lord  of  Satsuma,  wtir.  lii,-.)  in  Is.'iS.  h,-  ,  ..n  ' y  .ii!>  .:'tcd  all 
his  energies  to  the  mviti  lir' w  nf  tru  '1". .ku.:;iw ,■<  siii "eiinat"- 
or '"('i  I' whose  nn'sl  lirli'miim  ■!  ■'iirm:i-.  finiiid  in 

the  Satsuma  clan,  and  Okubo  i>eei»iiie  ihi  ii  Ici  iiti^  ^^pi^it. 
Their  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  niip.  rial  jiowcr  as  it 
existed  lM'fon>  1200  a.  D.,  and  thi*  ehaiiL,''  efTected  m 

lM6Hby  me.i!!^  '  f  U  . -mu  appliances.  Fr<  tn  l-rO-7><  <->ln3l«> 
was  the  most  pi  wi  rful  muiistcr  in  the  iiii|4-rial  cabinet. 
He  went  on  a  s|i«H-ial  mission  to  China  in  lf<74,  and  sijcoe**- 
fully  settled  the  F<>n!iusan  dtfricuttv.  lj»ter.  Saisjo  Tak»- 
niori  separated  it'nu  !iim  and  raise<i  i»  vi  VMit  ui  SatMjma; 
but  thesiippres-;'ii:  '  f  ikispelxdlionin  k  fi  ( 'kuUt's  jK>lK-y 
triumphant,  tin  May  14.  1878,  when  on  his  way  to  ib^' 
palaite  in  .Vkststtku.  Toliio.  he  was  inunlered  by  sis  brnvfie* 
iMdonKiiiK  to  the  jiarty  of  tih  drteased  Saigo.  A  handsome 
monument  has  been  ereetwl  on  the  spot.  OkuUi  was  » 
i>rominent  member  of  the  Iwakum  embassy  which  vi>iitd 
WaAhiiifTton  in  1872.  J.  M.  Dixos. 

Ok'nma.  Shkiksodv:  statesman  ami  financier;  b.  in  tlif 
province  of  Kiushiti,  llizen.  Ja|>an.in  18!J7.  lie  stiulied  Diiti  h 
at  Napa-saki,  and  also  English;  after  the  n-storation  entenvi 
the  Foreign  OfTu'c.  and  became  a  councilor  of  stnte  in  li'TO. 
with  charge  of  the  Finance  Department.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  be  directed  the  finances  of  .)a]^n.  Iml  the  d«- 
pre<  ialion  of  the  fiat  cnrretuy  and  other  eircnnisinnces  it^l 
1o  his  n  moval.  In  1K*<2  was  organized  the  Kaisbinto,  .v 
const  it  lit  ioiiftl-lilx'ral  Jiarty,  of  which  he  is  the  atknowl- 
edt'ed  lemler;  it  seeks  the  overthrow  of  elan  rule,  aiul  the 
sulxiniiuation  of  cabinets  to  the  jiarliament.  In  Oct..  188f, 
Okiinia,  who  had  n>turne«l  to  ofttce  as  >!inister  for  For*i^ 
Affairs,  was  attackeil  by  an  ^l■•».•l^'•nl.  ;un1  had  his  leg  blouTi 
off  by  a  dynamite  iMtnib.  Okunia's  lil>erai  schemes  ft>r  a  rr- 
vision  of  ihe  cxi.sting  tn-aties  fell  through,  and  be  r^•signl^^ 
ofUce  in  Nov.,  HWl.  He  founded  a  college  in  Tokit.— the 
Seinmon-Uakko — ^largely  devoted  to  the  stmly  of  rH>iitic&l 
economy.  J.  M.  Dixox. 

O'laf.  SAiirr :  the  patron  saint  of  Norway:  b.  nl)OMt  dftj: 
King  of  Norway  1015-36;  a  son  of  Ilarald  (irilnske.  a  grand- 
s<H)  of  Barald  the  FSir-haired;  commanded  a  Viking  fle«' 
when  twelve  years  old,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
moit  dreaded  sea-kings  of  the  North  U-fore  he  was  nineteen. 
In  1014  bo  returned  from  a  fiUlaging  jaunt  along  the  ooasts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  installed  himself  in  his  patrimoOT. 
the  throne  of  Norway.  He  now  set  about  intrcMiuctng 
Christianity  among  his  countrymen,  but  his  nieasun'S  were 
sc»  s4-vere  and  violent  that  the  Norwegiiin*  rose  in  rcb«dUan 
against  him,  and  when,  in  1028,  Knud  (Canute)  the  Great. 
King  of  Denmark  and  En^and,  who  laid  claim  to  Norway, 
landed  With  ao  annv  near  Throndhjem.  then  called  Nidaro$. 
I  Olaf  was  compelisd  to  flee  to  Bnssia.  Two  yean  afterwani 
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he  ri  furii  "!  with  aid  from  Russia  antl  Sweden,  ami  gare 
liattlc!  at  Stiklestad.  near  Throndhjem.  July  29,  1030,  but 
his  army  was  r()Ut»'d,  and  he  himself  slain  ami  buriwl  on  the 
st><>t.  SuhsequentlT,  when  Norway  became  thorouurhly 
('hristianiziH-l,  hin  nodr  was  takeo  to  the  cathedral  of 
ThiDndhjem  and  enshrined  behind  tb«  bigh  «lur.  Great 
miracles  were  reported  ;  crowds  of  pilgriins  joiirD»;[>ad  to  bis 
shrine:  lr(;eii<l»  and  folk-lore  gathered  around  hu  naine; 
and  in  the  following  century  he  was  solemnly  canonized  and 
declared  the  patron  saiut  of  the  country.  On  Aug.  21,  1847, 
King  Okw  t  iaititntcd  Uw  ordw  ot  St.  Olaf.  See  MoBr 
WAY.  RftTised  by  R.  B,  Amnaon. 

Olaf  TrygTMon:  Kini:  ..f  N'..rway  Ki-r.-lOiHi;  in  964; 
crcal-^'i'iii.ii- iti  of  IlBra'i'i  1 1 siiirfa^er,  lunl  u  son  of  Trytrve 
(Olii  N..rM\  Ti-yiiiirt],  win)  w'ts  viceroy  in  Southeastern  N'ir- 
WHy,  and  wlio  vvu.s  jkiAa-s^aiateii  by  Gudrikl,  .•'on  <>r  I'nk 
RIt'todaxe.  The  widow  of  Trvgve  and  her  son  fh-d  tlir  iiii:h 
Sweden  to  Russia,  The  stonVs  of  his  experienci's  in  lia.».--ia 
and  of  his  Vikinu  i-xiT(litiniis  in  I!;iltii'  juui  Hritiiih  waters 
are  so  full  of  mirw^Us  .lud  ri'iiuiiK  .'  tli;ii  ii  i.s  dillleult  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  M>  )tnw;ii|.>  ii  is  certain  that  the 
Viiun;?  man  became  ceh'iiratfil  lh<'  t:ri':it«>»t  lu-ro  and  ath- 
I  ■'■.'>{  his  liiiir.  IIl'  |ilm.il<Twl  in  Kuk'^'i"'!  «iththc  Danish 
k\n\i  .Svi'tiil.  l>ut  made jx-aM'  with  King  Klheli-eiMn  9U4,  ac- 
eented  ihr  <  hristian  fasili.  .ind  wa-s  baijtized.  King  Ethel- 
rea  hiuistlf  being  his  her.    olaf  promisud  never 

again  to  attack  En>;hiU'i,  nrni  iln'  foUowini;  summer  (W.'i) 
ho  returned  to  Norway,    lie  arnvwi  ihtiv  ui  the  most  op- 

Sortune  iiKiinent,  the  ruler,  Hakon  Jarl,  having  just  been 
riven  from  iiis  throne  anil  munlered  by  this  tnrall.  Olaf 
found  no  trouble  in  getting  pos.ses.sion  of  the  crown.  He 
devoted  all  his  time  and  strength  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianitv.  but  hi.'«  methtMls  were  too  severe  and  the  cjiuse 
made  but  little  pmgress.  He  founded  N'idaros  (now  Thrond- 
hjem), and  matle  it  the  capital  of  the  kingclnm.  He  als<i 
sent  Chrl-ilian  missionaries  to  the  Orkneys.  FaertM'x,  leuland, 
and  to  (tret  nland.  Leif  Erikson,  who  dis< •^lV(>r^•ll  Vinland 
(see  VisLANi»),  was  the  missionary  he  w-tit  to  (tri-iiiiland. 
Finally  he  organize*!  an  expedition  against  the  Wcmls  (in 
I'omerania)  to  secure  some  n<»s.sessions  belonging  t<j  his 
ciuet  n,  Thyra,  a  >i-t.  r  >  f  .Svena  Forkbeard  of  Di'umark.  At 
the  same  "time  an  ulliiint'e  wa.s  formed  against  him  by  the 
Danish  king  Sv. mi.  •,  fi.  .Swe<lish  kinii  Olaf,  and  the  banished 
Norwegian  Jarl  Knk  ilakonson.  The  allied  foroes  attacked 
nhif  n.  ar  Svolder  (an  island  near  Kttgen  in  the  Baltic^,  and 
alt.  r  uiie  of  the  fiercest  naval  engagements  known  in  old 
Norse  history  he  fell  S«?pl. !» in  the  year  1000.  Olaf  Tng- 
vason  is  the  most  conspicuous  ttgur«<  in  old  Norse  history, 
and  he  i«  tbe  subject  oi  many  a  wax  and  story.  See  Nok- 
WAV.  Hasmis  B.  Andkrso.v. 

OInthe:  lily;  capital  of  Johnson  eo.,  Kan.  (for  location, 
see  lUttii  i>f  i\HnsAS,  rcf.  r»-K);  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  the 
-\tch..  Top.  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  K  <  ity.  Ft.  Scott  and 
Mi'm|)his  ItjiilwHVs;  22  miles  S.  W.  of  KansHs  t_'iiy.  Mo.  It 
is  in  jiti  :iu-n('i;lt  ,iral  r.  :.'iMii;  contains  an  m'tMleuiy.  t li<  K.ui- 
s.'is  1 11-1  It  niion  for  ili<-  Iviiu  atinn  of  the  Oeaf  and  r»iiii.li.  :i 
r  :mini-riMnl  college,  "J  lil'VarH'-.  n  natMim;  hank,  Mai.'  Iiaiik, 
aiiil  [iMvate  bank,  (uni  a  ui  .-kly  li.  wsinip,  i>  ;  \,:i<.  tha.r- 

mills,  panning-fhi't' ii  v.  aii'i  a  imikiIm  i- ■  if  w  l-'.vrprkin;:  t  s- 

tuhli-hments.    i'^j.!.  'ISMi,  ,>.^s:)  ;  ^l,^i»u,.  IkiUi :  ilUOU)  :,A:>i. 

KiuTott  Of  ■•  Hkralh." 

Ol'bern,  IIei.vrich  WiLirKr,.H  Mathias:  a*tn>nimier;  b, »t 
Arbergen.  near  Hrenien.  Oct.  11.  17."»f<:  studif<l  mi'dicine  at 
0>"ttingen,  ami  pmctii  ed  as  a  pliysiiMiin  at  Hretiu'n.  where 
he  died  Mar.  2,  1H40.  His  Icisun*  hours  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  astronomy,  fspt-i^iHlly  comets.  He  invcnti-d  a  new  method 
of  calculatinjf  the  orbits  of  ccinu'ts  froui  three  observations, 
which  pPfViNl  easier  and  more  n<-<'uriite  than  tlif»  old  one ; 
and  his  calculations  and  oWrvat ions  of  ci.iie  i-.  i  .11.  ted 
and  published  in  i\w  A.ttrnnomixeheit  Johrbuch  in  lTf^2-l!!'2l» 
and  1S;W. enjoy  a  great  reputation.  <lf  the  planets  lietween 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  wen>  enirerly  s-iught  after  by  the 
a.stronomers  in  the  beginning  of  th.'  mi..  !eenth  century,  he 
disc  overed  two— Pallas,  Mar.  2H.  1KI.(2,  ami  Vesta,  Mar.  2!>, 
1807. 

Old  AgrP.  Dl94»B«f «  of :  The  natural  history  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  in  common  with  that  of  all  living  beings,  in- 
cludes the  following  stages :  First,  the  emtiryonic  «tage;  sec- 
ond, that  of  infancy;  thinl.  that  <if  ad(ile-^<  ence;  fonrth.that 
of  adult  life  or  maturity  ;  flftli.  that  of  old  age  (sineseeuccl  or 
decline,  which  is  terminated  at  denth.  Km  li  of  tliese  stages 
i>  marked  by  physiological  ooaditions  differing  in  the  main 
from  thoee  of  other  etagce.  In  nan,  it  la  well  kaotra  that 


the  physiological  activit  v  rf  infancvand  adolescence  is  in 
marked  oontrast  to  tho  pli>»iologiea)  deliberateness  (wc  may 
say)  of  adult  Uf«  and  tm  jphysiological  inactivity  of  old  age^ 
Idkewiae  then  an  eertnin  diseases  that  are  rery  oommoD 
in  early  lila,  bnt  pnetieallj  nokaown  in  old  age ;  so  also  in 
old  age  certain  aiaorders  are  more  likely  to  occar  than  at 
other  times  of  life.  Conditions  which  predis}>oso  to  these 
dlseaaea  are,  in  general,  the  physical  inability  to  {wrform 
movementa  and  eserdses  which  in  earlier  life  are  not  only 
easy  but  usually  pleaaaat;  the  inactiTity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  Internal  organs,  tiieh  as  the  intestuiesor  the  bladder; 
and  th«  rigidity  of  the  Uood'Veisds^  which  opposes  an  ob- 


staofe  to  the  motioB  of  the  bkod  ptoiM>Iled  bv  a  beart  which 
doee  its  work  1«k  actively  than  formerly ;  sjid  the  increaa* 
ing  fragilitr.  ^l^"^  blood-vrssels.  lb  addition  to  tbil» 
every  tissue  in  the  bo«iy  of  uu  uld  person  diffen tram fliniUw 
tissues  in  the  voung  just  as  surelT  asiiiold  leaf  dllhini  fmn 
a  newly  ilcveloped  ooe.  Tllfo  dillMMIM  eab  he  seen  to  n 
certain  extent  in  the  mievoeomM,  but  beyond  tfafa^  ebanm 
whieh  elude  sicht  and  chemical  aiMlnis  mark  the  old  ba- 
and  an  dhmrlr  avjaeed  bjr  the  nwstfooil  iiMdtititj  of 


thoe  dssuei.  Thay  an  tt«  oooaMon  of  aaeidents  and 
eases  to  which  the  dd  an  moro  liable  than  the  yotmg. 
Among  ths  dkesass  of  cdd  sfte  we  can  not  properl/  dsM 
those  diaagea  bi  flw  hair  and  the  scalp  whlek  ualte  ooa 
gray  and  the  other  hnld,  nor  fierhaps  that  common  altM!^ 
UiMi  «f  the  skin  known  technically  as  vitiligo  (leueoma), 
which  consists  In  the  duinpiteAranoe  of  the  pigment  matter 
from  Iwneath  the  cuticle  in  certain  places^  so  that  there  an 
patches  li^^hter  In  color  than  the  general  hne  of  the  skin ; 
but  there  i&  a  8p(>cia]  tentiencv  in  the  old  to  the  formation 
of  small  eoUec'tiona  in  the  skin,  dm  to  the  stopping  up  of 
the  sebaceous  foUides  anil  the  sappresdoO,  to  a  certain  es- 
tent,  of  the  function  of  la-rspiratlon ;  and  they  are  often 
sufferers  from  erysipelas  and  carbuncles. 

In  the  eyes,  the  development  of  far-sigbtedneBs  (presby- 
opia) can  not  l>u  considertvl  a  di^iease,  but  the  foimation  of 
cataracts  (o|>acities  of  the  crystaltiite  leos)  Can. 

In  the  ears,  the  dull  hearing  is  pbysloloigical,  and  the  dis- 
position to  the  accumoletion  of  wax  (cerumen)  In  the  exter- 
nal auditory  canal  comes  in  the  same  categmr. 

In  the  mnscnlar  system,  the  chances  of  olu  age  consM  in 
weakening  of  the  muscle  filKrs  and  disappearance  of  the  fat 
which  normally  surrounds  them,  rosulling  in  leanness,  which 
is  a  familiar  feature  of  advanced  age.  In  what  mav  be 
called  early  old  age  there  is  sometimes  a  devi.lo])inenl  o^  ab- 
normal Quantities  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  and  among  the 
musiles,  but  if  persons  with  this  <levelopment  lire  long  they 
almost  invariably  lose  their  fat  and  present  the  normal  plo* 
ture  of  senility.  The  muscular  system  of  old  persons  is  not 
more  .subject  to  disease  than  tlial  of  aduiU. 

The  iMtnes  of  the  (dd  undergo  an  alteration  of  the  propor- 
tir)ns  of  their  animal  matter  (organized  matterj  comjtarea  to 
their  niinernl  ingreilients  (unorganized  matter).  The  former 
is  reduced  in  relative  ipianlily.  the  latter  is  incre«s«'d.  As 
aconse<|uence,  the  bones  are  more  brittle  atul  more  liable  to 
frai  till. .  An  example  of  fracture  eause<l  by  trifling  vio- 
i,  II.  !•  i>  ■•Luii  in  that  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-lxuie  (femur). 
Tins  part  of  tlie  bone  may  be  brolien  by  a  wrench  oci  nsioned 
iiy  tnoping  upon  a  carpet,  or  even  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  allone— wliat  is  known  as  "spontaneous"  fracture.  Con- 
neOwd  with  these  changes  in  the  Ixmes  there  is  ofien  stiff* 
ness  in  the  joints,  due  j>«rtly  to  alteration  in  the  membrane 
covering  the  enils  of  the  bones  which  make  up  the  joint, 
|)artly  to  din)inished  secretion  of  the  lubricating  fluid  (svn- 
ovia)  of  the  joint,  and  partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  muscles. 

More  iierions  troubles  than  tho»e  of  tbe  |Mirts  already 
ment  ioned  occur  In  the  internal  oryntns  of  old  persons.  Tho 
circulatory  apparatus  nndergoi  s  changes,  which — if  not  in 
themselves  {latbologlctd — predis|K!s<<  to  accident  and  dis- 
ease. The  tissues  composing  the  walls  of  the  heart  and 
bloi.d-vi'ss4'ls.  lis  age  ndvmiees.  Inse  their  elusticity  and  con- 
tnurtile  fon  i'  by  the  sul>si it iition  of  fat  for  mux  le-cetls, and 
eventuallv  the  deposit  of  calearediis  salts.  Fully  degencn^ 
lion  of  tlie  heart,  with  the  tieposit  of  various  salts  imme- 
<liat<'ly  under  the  thin  lining  membrane  (endui helium)  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  weakens  the  heart,  and  may  Ih'  followed 
by  ililataiions  of  its  walls  or  (rf the  walls  of  tlie  arteries^  re- 
sulting in  the  latter  case  in  aneurisms.  Further,  fragments 
of  sum  deposits  im  the  vahes  of  the  heart  and  of  tlu'  aoita 
may  become  detache<l  and  be  carried  f««rwnrd  in  the  circu- 
lation (embolism)  until  they  lodge  in  some  vessel  too  small 
to  permit  their  fnrtiier  progress,  and  by  blocking  it  up  cut 
off  the  ciRmlation  of  a  certain  ama  la  the  brain  or  lungs  or 
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«ome  (itlitT  j)f)rtir)ii  of  tlic  InkIv  (iiifan-t  i.  Whon  fiUty  or 
oak'Hnxius  ilfp?n<Tatioii  (K'cur>  in  (he  tiutriciit  artt-rii-s  nf 
the  heart  (or)r')nary  ard'rii'*)  th<<  n'Milt  iruiy  \>i-  wlmt  i«  kiinwn 
as  nriftina  |H'<-tori><,  nt  *<m)i'  utluT  furtii  nf  <ii.«<-!i»i'.  whi''h  in 
tittle  is  Hurciy  fatal.  Wlit-n  an  ••inlx'his  li«i^4>'>  in  the  l>rain 
and  iHTonics an  infarft,  th<>  n-sult  i>  ili^iurlMiiu  v  'if  that  [mrt 
of  tht!  Iirain;  and  this  may  go  «<>  far  an  U<  om-t-  i>arah>i!<  of 
the  portion  of  the  VxhIv  over  which  it  iir<-si<l(-<,  Iti  tln' 
lungi<  an  infrircl  is  likclv  to  cause  |iiicuni<>nia.  In  the  kid-  ! 
ney  All  infuritt  oaiivs  a[s«)  drslrui  tion  of  a  tvrtain  )><>rti<>n  ' 
of  it's  workiiit;  ti>-iie.  An  infan  t  ocrurrinj;  in  a  t<f  is  a  I 
coninu'n  »"aiis<-  <>f  what  is  valK'd  senile  i^nngrprn'.  The 
<'han>;is  in  the  ciri'iilaliiry  a]i|>aratiis  uf  old  |>ci->i>ns  snme- 
tiines  leads  to  uniisujil  'li^tension  nf  the  hlimd-vosi  isipleth- 
ora)  or  to  drojipy  rauseil  liy  the  leukajfe  of  lln'ir  <unients 
thriiusfh  their  iniiinind  walN. 

The  respiratory  a]ii»aratns  of  «dd  |H'rs<ins  is  i>iH'<-iiiny 
liable  to  injury  and  iiisi-«»e.  This  is  •«-eii  in  the  d.  velup- 
nient  of  a'^thnia.  which  tnay  he  eon^iden'd  niihoukdi  it 
is  often  reiranh'd  as  a  di-i^  ase  heli.nfrin);  to  the  nervous  sy.s- 
tom  and  only  showui_'  •f'^  efT.s'ts  m  the  Inntfs.  A  very  (Com- 
mon cause  of  a.-' Mil  l  i-  the  develnprnenl  of  eniphvseiun. 
which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  airn  ell*  (alveoli)  thai.  liVi'  tlie 
leaves  on  a  tr<-e,  are  foun<l  at  the  ends  of  the  minutest  mmi- 
flcations  of  the  hmnchial  tuln's.  The  liniiii;  ineinhrune  of 
the  hpKichial  tulws  is  es|M"<-ially  prone  tt)  di>eas4>  in  old  per- 
ftons",  ■nhf  «iiifTer  often  and  -teverely  with  hront'hilis.  and  in 
wh'  ii;  Mu-  diseas<>  is  almost  as  danfrerous  as  it  is  in  little 
childn-ii,  whow  hronehial  tubes  an-  st)  small  thai  they  are 
easily  bl<)eked  up  by  an  exeess  of  their  iionnai  seeri<tion. 
In  advancing  ai;e  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of 
cim^uniption  (phthisi-i).  which  finds  its  largest  nuinU'r  of 
vietii!!-^  V>.'fore  the  ai;e  of  thirty  years,  and  then  diminishes 
in  fiv  |iii  rii  f  until  ahout  the  ime  of  Hfi  V  yearsi,  when  persons 
with  weak  lungs  |"'ss  through  a  s<'conil  |>eri>Kl  of  (hiiiirer. 

The  disonlers  of  the  digestive  ap|>aratus  in  old  jht^-his  art' 
to  a  wrttiin  extent  connecte<l  with  the  lossof  Ilieir  teeth  and 
the  nii[i- t!i  ot  activityof  their sjilivary  glamls.  Partly  on  this 
account  and  partly  l«s'ause  of  the  growing  old  of  the  mucous 
membmne  of  tlie  stonntch,  indigestion  is  very  fre<|uently 
found  in  the  old.  The  liver,  which  i.s  |Mirt  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  a  most  important  organ  in  ju-udueing  ri'gular 
ev^a^-tiaf  ions  of  the  bowels,  underg's-s  s<'nile  chani;>  «  hieh 
si'iiii  i  s  re?iultiii  jaundice,  and  freciuently  in  c-ciii-n;.ii'i'.n 
or  in  iirt obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  former  impair- 
ing thr  h' iilth  an*]  the  latter  being  very  dangi'rous  t')  life. 
The*'  changes  sometimes  leail  to  droj'sy,  because  they  con- 
strict the  large  (tiortal)  vein  which  brings  back  to  tfae  heart 
the  IjIoikI  from  Ilie  alNb>miii.'(!  viscera. 

After  middli'  life  ai s  i  in  ■  M  age  the  ki'lneys  often  under- 
o  changes,  consist  iiig  in  >  r.ii  inns  of  t  heir  stniclurt^  caused 
y  gnut  ic'inty  kidney:.  \>  )in  l<  ■i-.'  like  those  of  the  form  of 
kidney  dif'a^' '  hU'  iI  i;riL,':it  -  <i;-' .l-*'.  In  old  age  albumin 
or  sugar  nia\  I"  .Arr  -rij  l  \  tin'  ki  li;- \  i' ■  >  ich  an  extent  a.s 
to  constitiifi'  ii  r  r  nll>uniinuria,  or  a  dinlieie'i  nicllitus.  In 
some  caM's  di  tunv  occur.  The  old,  like  the  very  yf)ung, 
»re  liable  to  (lie  discharge  of  small  con<-reii<ins  from  the 
kidney — what  is  called  gravel.  Such  concretions,  remain- 
ing in  the  ki'liiey  of  the  oM.  mfiv  '•!ni«f  the  formation  of 
sloiu's  (calculi),  and  these  n  tmu  ;ii  r.  ;.:i\.>  rise  to  an  in- 
flainmat  ion  acc'oiipanitsi  by  i lie  format loti  of  matter  (pus), 
constituting  whai  is  known  as  pyelitis.  In  (he  r)ld,  and  es- 
pe<!ially  in  men,  the  urinary  b|ad<ler  is  freipicntiv  »be  -icat 
of  disease.  ( )wiiii;  (o  the  weakness  of  the  muscle^  lU  ii  «  ill, 
thert^  is  often  in  the  ol<l  an  inability  to  iiniperly  ev  acuate  I  liis 
organ,  ieu'ling  !-otnctim<'s  to  ncciiniulatioti  of  its  contents 
(techuically  calli  d  "  retention  ").  which  may  n  sult  in  partial 
paralysis  of  tlie  organ  and  drililijitig  nway  of  its  contents, 
■whicn  deceives  the  sufT'  T'T  iut'i  the  notion  that  the  organ 
must  .surely  be  emjity.  I'ln-  mvohintary  evacuation  soirn>- 
times  dci>iTids  u|)"ii  a  w.akii.'s*  in  the  circii]nr  muscular 
fibers  at  the  in  .  k  of  (be  bladdi'r,  and  is  then  calleil  '•iiicoti- 
tituMicc."  In  ''Id  men  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  siiuateil 
close  to  the  ne<  k  of  the  bla'lder.  sometimes  grows  t'l  such  a 
size  a.s  l'>  furnisli  a  iiie'  haiiical  olxliicle  (o  the  pro].er evacua- 
tion of  t  In' blinMer.  Ill  such  cn-«-s.  and  in  others  in  wliicli 
the  bladder  is  ii"i  pr<>|s  rlv  citipiii'l.  then-  often  devclups  an 
inllaniiiiuiion  of  the  blmlder  o  y*iiiis>,  wiiich  tiiiiy  <M-easion 
very  s4'rious  difliciiliy  ami  ev  il  ileiitb.  This  iiiflniiitiuiiion 
is  SiDnietiiiies  proi>nt:ated  aloin,'  t  lie  lulus  which  Icml  fi'iiii  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder  riiivler-*,  and  set>  u]>  what  has  been 
men';  rn  1  .ibove  as  pyi  li;is. 

The  t)niin  and  larvous  svstem  in  the  old  are  iRi  uliarly 
liable  to  fimctioDal  and  oipinic  disotdeiifc  Vrrtigo  is  only 


a  manifestation  of  a  defeat  in  the  eirculation  within  the 
brain.  .'Stoppage  of  the  circuialino  by  an  infarct  may  cause 
a  iMissin^- lii-tiirbance  or  a  |<aralysi»  which  leails  t(.i  detitii. 
The  br'  jikiLL'  "f  a  bloi»l-ves5el  in  tlie  brain,  wiiii  the  jxjtir- 
ing  out  of  blood  into  the  general  tittsue  of  the  brain,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  apoplexy.  There  is  alsu  another  form 
of  apoplexy  called  senms,  in  which  then'  is  an  iiit<>ni«l 
drojisy  caused  bv  the  |iussing  of  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  through  (fic  thinned  walls  of  the  blinxl-vcsselis.  In 
the  old,  |>alsv  with  its  tremblings  is  fni)Ucntly  seen,  and 
changes  which  elude  detection  by  the  microK-ojie  give  rise 
to  what  is  called  senile  dementia. 

The  constitutional  disi'ases  to  which  thcold  are  es}<eciaUy 
liable  are  gout  and  rheiiinalisin.  To  mention  the  many 
disturbances  which  may  ile[>etid  ujwin  these  diseast-s  wonl-i 
re<iuin'  much  iiuiri'  spB<'e  than  can  here  l.ie  given  to  the  sub- 
je<-1,  and  those  who  wish  infonnation  on  these  points  may 
consult  articles  under  thes<>  tit Iw. 

Protection  against  the  diseas4>s  of  nld  ntre  is  Ix-st  sotun-d 
by  attention  to  the  general  princijL-  ■  f  ht-alth.  The  old 
should  Im!  Well  housed,  well  clothe<l.  with  eswcial  care  to 
protect  their  extremities;  they  sliouhi  rest,  au'i  avoid  strains 
of  Ixxlv  or  mind  as  far  as  jxissible.  Moderate  exercis*-  is 
healthful;  but  it  should  In>  remembered  that  rest,  and  not 
a«'tivity,  is  the  normal  state  of  the  old.  In  eating  and  drink- 
ing, the  old  shoulii  exerciw  tem|H'rHn<-e,  as  suggest by  na- 
'  ture.  The  comjtarulive  inactivity  of  the  \nn\\  in  old  Rge  is 
iu'ci>in|«anied  l>v  a  com|i«rativelv  limiteil  d«'in8iid  for  foxi. 
and  this  ahoiiUi  be  taken  at  ratlier  longer  intervals  than  is 
eominoii  in  the  more  m-tive  stagi*  of  life.  S['<>akinp  from 
the  I'hysii'logical  .standpoint,  the  us<'  of  spirits  should  h>e 
regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  individual.  Those  unused 
to  wine  have  no  need  tot  it  when  olb  r:  Tli<xe  n«  r-nsti  aied 
to  it  iii»]riisii«Uyi!QQUnaeit»ii9c  in      h  r  it  mh. 

CnARI>E.s  W.  DUU-ES. 

Old'rastle,  Sir  Jons,  Baron  CoV<ham.  r-opularir  known  as 
"tUeg<x»d  I»rd  Cobham":  religiouR  reformer  ;"b.  in  Eng- 
land about  the  midille  of  the  fourteenth  centurv:  fought 
withcndH  in  the  French  wan;  obtained  br  mafriagre  th^ 
title  of  faMon:  WM  Ml  earlj  convert  to  the  do<'tnne«  of 
WtcUHb;  took  part  with  Jc^n  of  Gannt,  Duke  of  I..an<  aster. 
infaiaeffortato  pramote  ecvleeia«<ical  reform,  nrescntini:  a 
reinonstnnoe  on  the  subject  in  I'arliainent.  entitled 
ConflwHomt  aidnned  to  the  Pariiamtni  of  Kupland :  wmtt 
a  niimbn-  of  diaoounea  and  satirical  YeRies:  declared  the 
jM.jie  to  be  Antickriat;  oonaeqnently  ws»aocu»ed  of  heresv, 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower  la  tbe  first  year  of  Henrv  t. 
(1413);  escaped  to  Scotfamil.  and  thence  into  Wale^/wu 
falwlT  acGined  of  ndainc  an  amy  d  iMW  Lollards  to 
•  'vertkiotr  the  kinc;  theFBopoo  ma  outlawed  by  Parliament 
and  a  price  Bet  on  his  head.  He  Was  canturad  in  Walt-*,  was 
hung  in  ehainii  alive  ii\x>n  a  gallowBiaaa  burned  to  death  by 
a  !^low  fin'  nt  St.  Uiles'.s  Fielda,  Lnndoo,  Da&  iS,  1417.  See 
his  Li7'.  l.y  Criljiin  a^fff). 

(Hd  (  atliolictc  a  bc¥iy  of  scoeders  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic *'!iiiri  }i.  The  movement  dates  from  a  protect  Hpninst 
the  puj  il  iiif;ii;il.ilil y  ili»cree  of  the  Vatican  t'ouiicil  in  1>T0 
as  lieiiig  coiitraiy  ti'  In-toryand  conscience.  Itr.  Doi.i  ivf::  s 
(y.  f.),  who  hail  ijiii''  t!i"re  than  any  one  else  to  incite  i^.  r. - 
iN'llion  apiinst  tin'  N'ai  n  «n  decrees,  in  an  o[)en  letter  to  tlie 
Archbi.shop  of  Munii  Ij  i  fi  iiu'  riy  his  pupil),  declared  (Mar. 

\  f^'\ )  that  •■  asaChrisl  ;nii.  .-is  ,i  theologian,  as  an  historian, 
and  as  a  citizen,  he  could  ict  ni  i  cpl  the  Vatican  decrves"; 
whereupon  h«*  was  exeotininiiiii  ar.  li  .Vpr.  \7.  1871.  as  l>eiiic 
guilty  of  '•  •  h''  ■  rinn  I  if  1 1|  .1-11  Hid  f'  irni;il  !i.  r-  sy."    His  ttii- 
leaglie,  !*rof.  KrKslrich,  fix  iirn  il  th-   ^;imc  fnfr.     The  latter 
'  bei  aniu  an  Olil  Cathidic.  lull  n,">::ii(ger  did  ti-.t  '.'IImw.  The 
■  movenii'iit  spread  with  considcriilili  mi  iihty  u.  i  i.  r-nany  and 
j  Switzerland.    It  profe^sisi  to  ii  iam  tin  wh.il.-  (  .I'h  tlie  sr»- 
tem.  with  the  exception  only  "f  tin-  \  ;ini  j'H  li. ;  rn-.  which 
were  rei:ni I li 'I  ii~  liiuigerous  innovali"i.>.    It  iic>.  r  i  i.  tit  ;}icd 
itst-'lf '.Ml  h  I'l ' ill -(.intism  in  Jiiiy  fnrrn;  Imi'  ir  :^  r'  ;.:arded 
byrl.i    lii'iii.'iii  ( ',il  111  .lie  ( 'luin  11  ii-  tii'i  i-I'i'i  il'Siiidt ,  .-i  ii.  e  it 
denici.  lier  fntlicr;!  v.  rrji-.  ts  li-  r  sp.  ■  ilir  li' •'  i  rni.--.  iiini  artili- 
ates  with  many  ri  lijimis  l...ilirs  ■■nn-hl'Ti-il  by  l  i  t  outside 
the  pale  of  the  true  Ijiitli,    li  wjis  f  iriiuiily  i  r^;uii»«>»l  in 
IH7;{  by  tlie  ele^'tiori  "f  Truf.  .'!>~"pli  llnlii  ri  lli  iijkrii<  as 
bishop.    He  wa-s  consei  nii '  il  liy  tli,'  .TMiis.^ni-t  'i  i^lii  ji  H.-v- 
I  k.'imp  at  Holterdam  .\ug.  1 1 .  isiT'.i.  (ind  rei  'u'ir in 
I  new  dignity  bv  the  IVussiail  ttover:i!i..  iit.     11.    ti-:i;,  -  a! 

I lion II  on  the  K)iine.  The  ( )ld  Cat Lolii  v.  ■  r  -  i  hrisi  i-m  (  n-h- 
olics,"  of  Switzerland  elected  Edwani  llrrEog.  forniorlv  a 
prieat  at  Oltea,  their  biahop,  HewasoonaeerMedbyBiafipii 
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Reinkcns  at  RlK>infi-ld«'n,  Sopt.  18, 1876,  an«l  reside*!  at  Bonie. 
In  li^SO  he  visii.'d  the  U.  S.  ax  «  puest  of  the  tieiuTal  Con- 
V.  riUi'ii  i>r  I  In  l'n)ie»t»iit  KpisoDiml  Church  then  in  M'S»ion 
ai  Nc»  Vurk.  The  Old  Catholics  &rv  most  in  svinputhy 
with  the  Kpist'Kpal  Chnreh  ot  Knf^lund  and  tlie  C  S.,  but 
»tilt  retain  tlie  muss  and  most  o(  liie  d<H-trincH  and  ccre- 
ni.  ni  '  i{  the  Roman  Chiinh.  The  (iue>tii)n  of  olerical  celi- 
i«ac  v  niitrly  created  n  split  ninoiifj  them.  Thev  have  a  theo- 
l.ijlfcnl  fttt'iilty  at  Bonn.  an<i  ime  at  Hern.  The  movement 
never  extenile'd  beyxiid  Gennany  and  Swit»orland,  but  IV'rc 
Ilyat-inthe,  the  eliiquenl  ex-pri-acher  of  Notre  Kame.  who 
has  a  small  eongreRut  ion  of  admirinK  followers  in  Paris,  has 
ri><  ent]v  declared  himself  an  Old  Catholic.  The  OldCatho- 
iies  of  Oermany  and  Swit7.4Tlaud  held  a  socond  intenia- 
tional  cougros  at  Lui-enie  Sept.  13-15.  IWKJ.  at  which  they 
re><dved  to  publish  an  interiuitional  theological  iiuarterlv 
n-view.  to  Ik?  e«lited  by  Prof.  Michaud,  of  liorne.  The  Old 
Catholic  (N>iijfrepttion'  in  Bonn  is  the  most  floarishint;, 
f  li 'Ugh  not  very  larKc.  and  celebrate<l  in  1898  ita  tw«ntifOi 
anniversary,  at  which  Bishop  Reinkensi  and  Prof.  VQuSdiultc 
deliver*-"!  atidrisaBaa.  The  movement  s*^^'"!.*  to  h«T«  Bimoet 
spent  it.«elf.  For  tbe  Old  Catholic  side,  se«  Jolu  FriBflr.  von 
Si  hulte,  />r  Alliaik(Uiritmua,  Ofschirhtu  aeiiur  Sntwicke- 
lung,  etc.  ((iiosaen,  1887);  Fr.  NipjKild.  XfU»et«  Kirehenm- 
nrhiehte  (Berlin.  4(h  ed.  18{>2);  t'TttCfdintjn  of  the  Second  In- 
ternational Olrl  Catholic  Coupress  (Lucurne,  ItiV'i};  Iteviif 
tHtrmtUwiutlt  de  thfoUtgie,  edited  by  B.  Midutud.  For  w 
riaunU  ot  the  iioinan  CalhoUe  vieir  of  thw  acfaimi,  we  Ik  r 
fenroetlrar,  Kirtket»gttekMU»  (*oL  iii,  pp.  t1*-t84). 

Oldenbiinr.  "■!  ti-bi."'rrli :  ci'itul  d:ir\,\  ..f  North  Ger- 
many. It  consists  ot  three  di.tlinci  jmria,  viz. :  Oldenbiirjr 
jir"[i.'r.  UinlerinfT  N.  on  the  German  Ocean  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  Hanover ;  the  priiK'i|m]if  v  of  Lulieck, 
wholly  inch>»od  by  Ilol-t, m,  Oir  Ualti.-.  .m^l  trrrilcrv  of 
the  free  city  of  Lubeek;  and  the  priiwipahty  of  liirKen- 
feld,  situateii  in  Rhenish  Pruswia.  T»>tal  area,  2.  IT'J  srj 
miles.  P  I .  I  KMHh  atJ?*.  l«0.  Oldenburg  proper  is  L  u  luid 
flat  :  liir^''-  'iilv  --  have  In-en  cn  t  tni  ulong  the  sIji'I.  >  i^f  the 
ocean  and  1 1  rivers  Wcser  auU  Juhde.  The  ^'lil  is  [lartly 
marnhy,  partly  sandy,  in  some  places  coven <1  «it:i  cxtinsive 
forvsl*.  in  other?  with  heath.  Ajrriculture  uml  i  ;iri  k-bree<l- 
ing  are  thi-  i  hi^-f  "ufuputions;  of  niiiiiuriiriiir-  --  ihere  are 
none.  Oldeiiburt,' wit-~  .-stabli.shed  us  mi  mil.  [n,ndenl  stjUe, 
nilwi  by  a  count,  nt  i.'IhI  tiip  di'viTitli  i-cntury.  The 
family  that  establislit^d  iU  power  iliun  hus  rul»d  ever  since. 

fiving,  moreover,  new  dynasties  to  Kiissia,  iJt  :iiiij>rk,  and 
weden.  In  1773  OldenburK  was  made  a  iluehy,  und  iii  Iflo 
a  fcrand  duchy.  A  r.  ii-r imiion  was  ^^i-.in  "to  the  prantl 
duchy  Feb.  18.' 1849.  whu-h.  revi«Hl  by  a  [.  i  r.  e  of  Nov.  22. 
1853.  (frante<l  liln-rt  v  -f  thr  trial  Ity  jury,  aini  e<|uality 

of  all  citizen.i  in  poliu  .il  an.!  >.4-ial  malter.-..  I'lic  h^icisla- 
t  iv<.  |Hiwer  LH  ejten-ised  by  :i  /.  nultaff  or  diet  ;  the  exocutivo. 
li\  )i  resjionsible  ministry  umU  r  the  prand  duko. 

Oldetiliuri;  :  '  iiy  of  Germany ;  capital  of  thegraixl  duf-hy 
of  olitenburg.  It  has  several  g<HKl  educational  institutions, 
museums,  and  scientific  collections;  a  public  library  with 
100,000  volumes,  a  fin»-  dufal  |>alace  with  Iteatitiful  gurdens; 
two  large  and  much  fr'-.)'Riitod  cattle  and  hors<-  fnirs;  and 
an  active  trade  on  Uie  river  Uuiite,  here  navigable  for  small 
ressels.   Pop.  (1890)  21,e4e. 

Old  EafUali:  SeeEsoLua  Lamquaos  and  BiisueB  Ljt- 

Old'hum:  I"-.vn:  in  th.'  ciiinlv  i  f  I. nni:.-liii>-.  England ; 
on  ilu}  .VliMliiM-k ;  6  inil.  -  fr'i|[i  MmiclH'Ni.-r  i-  <-  of  Knc- 
Und,  rof.  7-(t).  In  1  T<)M  it  <•.  t  -i-teil  of  only  -  y  h  .u--.  > -  ir 
the  discovwry  of  r\r;,  .  i.al  ;iiiii.'«  in  its  itnnii.li.il.'  vinnily 
ii.-i"iicil  ill.' •■>r.il.l>hi[ii'r.I  .'f  IjitLr.'  i-.  ii . .n-fn'-i . 'ri.  -,  and 
soon  it  bcmiiic  ' 111'' .  f  ill'  li'.'iiiinj;  iiiat*n(m-iuriiig  lowiis  of 
England.  It  h.is  m  urly  ;!iKi  r  .tlon-milln  with  over  12,000.- 
000  spindles,  will'  tj  '"u-tinie  one-fifth  of  the  total  imports 
ctf  cotton  into  Ki.i,'l,i;id.  Its  other  tnanufii'-tures  include 
velvets,  silks,  hais.  cords,  etc.,  Ix-sides  grent  weaving-machine 
works.  The  parliamootary  borough,  which  is  larger  tlmn 
the  mnnicipal,  returns  two  members.  Pop.  (1891)  131,4(>u; 
(ISHJl)  137,i;W. 

Oldtaa'mia  fMo*!.  I^t.,  named  from  r>r.  Oldham.  lat«  di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey  ot  India]:  a  peculiar  or- 
ganism having  a  branching,  plant-like  form,  tlioiiglit  by 
some  to  be  a  pidyzoon,  by  others  aTet.Ttable;  found  in  the 
Ctenbrian  rocks  of  Irelancl,  and  intereningM  one  of  the  flrst- 
knomi  f omu  at  lifau 


Old  Light :  S,-i  >:i  w  T.ioiiT. 

Old  Xau'ti  U««rd :  See  FuxoK-Tiise. 

Old  PPFHian :  See  PlBSUSr  Laxovasb. 

Old  PrusHlan  Lani;aa$re:  an  extinct  variety  of  the 
Lithuanian  lunguap*.  It  was  the  languapi  of  the  early  in- 
habit«nts  of  (he  territory  U  lween  the  Deune,  the  Alle,  and 
the  Weichstd.  Only  the  scantiest  means  of  iiifonnation 
concerniinr  it  hm  '  \»<-n  handed  down  to  us.  This  is  attribu- 
table to  the  fai  l  I  ;i:n  itie  (ierman  orders,  which  iti  the  thir- 
teenth century  ha<t  subdued  the  I'nissiaiLS,  after  the  bloody 
•trnggle  forbade  the  use  of  the  language,  which  was  in  OOR- 
sequenoe  after  the  introduction  of  the  K.-formatioii  into' 
Prussia  alreadv  so  far  repressed  that  i  vm  -he  kindly  en- 
couragement oi  Duke  Albrocht,  the  first  secular  ruler  of  the 
province,  could  not  avail  to  prevent  its  speedv  exiiuction. 
From  the  period  prior  to  the  aeoularization  of  i*rm<lu  thi  ro 
is  pres«rved  but  one  recMfdoCtbe  language,  namely,  tlic  xi- 
cafled  Elliing  Vocabulurff,  H  mannscript  datmg  from  about 
1400.  which  was.  however,  copied  from  an  original  belong- 
ing to  the  thirteenth  it-ntury.  This  vocabulary  contains 
803  Pnissiau  VOrcl$  with  n  (i-  rm.'ui  r  mn-Iation,  and  appears 
to  have  U>en  prejiared  for  the  use  of  ofHcials  ot  the  orders 
who  acted  as  judgi-s.  The  other  stiurcesof  the  Old  Prussian 
are,  with  the  except  if  >n  of  certain  le,sser  materials  and  vari- 
ous names  of  plwes  and  pensons,  two  trnnslalions  difTering 
in  dialect  of  Luther's  lover  catt'chism  (K6ni(pfberg.  ITAh), 
Hi.'i  a  translation  of  Luther's  KurhiridioH  (Kfinigslierg, 
1561).  The.s4>  versions  are  unfortunately  so  imperfect  and 
the  orthographv  of  the  Elbing  rosoMiiiry  is  so  [>ad  that  all 
the»«i  texts  yieVl  little  more  than  a  caricature  of  the  Old 
Prussian  language,  which  was  entirely  extinct  by  the  etid 
of  the  seventeentli  century.  For  the  study  of  the  UJd  Prus- 
sian we  are  limited  alin>.ist  exclusively  to  the  wotIis  of  0.  H. 
F.  Xesselman  :  Dif  Sprorhe  dtr  olttn  J'retiiiiten  an  I'AfM 
rtberreateit  trlautert  (Berlin,  1845);  Ein  deiituc/i-preu^ 
.tiHeheg  lo<-rt&«/nn'«m  (Konigsljcrg.  1868):  The8fturu4lingiHB 
1 /..riM«tV/e  (Berlin,  1873).  These  fail,  however,  to  satisfy  sei-' 
entifio  needs.   See  LEmc  Race.         A.  BiwczcxBoasR. 

OM  Bed  SanistaBC:  an  itnixtrtant  geologic  fonnttioD 
of  Deronian  tK-curring  in  Si^oUand  and  WsJea,  The 
name  was  foniterly  applied  also  to  one  of  the  unite  ot  geo- 
logic ehroadogy,  but  tn  that  sense  has  been  nnlaced  Iqf  De- 
vonian. This  change  aooords  with  the  genenu  tendency  in 
geoh)gic  iionienctHtiirT>  to  avoid  giving  a  chfonologic  mean- 
ing to  |«  troj;niphic  terms,  which  can  Be  aiituallT  de.'^  riptiTB 
only  in  restricted  districts.  The  formation  in  Bootland  has 
an  estimated  thickaeas  of  0,000  to  20,000  feet,  tmdudlng 
shales,  coogloinezBtea,  and  voloanio  luils,a8  well  as  the  chaf- 
acteristio  red  sandstonca  It  is  believed  to  have  been  laid 
down  in  Inland  lakes  or  seas,  and  is  di.«tinguislieil  bv  its  re- 
markable fish  remains,  which  constitute  a  iirinciiuu  theme 
of  Hugh  Miller's  rliMBBT  irrri  Tfn'  (>ld  Brd  SitndMtone  and 
EoolprifiU  of  tht  Ctlttlor.  Sec  Devoma.v  Pbkiod,  and 
Archibalil  Geikie's  paperon  3%e  Old  Jttd  Sand»ioneof  £u- 
ro/K  in  the  TntuKoetionaot  the Bojal  Societ y  of  Kilinbuigh, 
vol.  xxviii.  (1«79).  G.  K.  Gilbekt. 

Old-School  Baptists :  See  Asri-Hisaiov  Battists. 

Old  Style :  See  Calendab. 

Old  Tptitament :  See  fints. 

Old  Wife,  or  Old  Sqaaw:  •  oomihan  name  for  the  lonsw 
tailetl  duck  (^ffanldu  gbuiatUi,  ao  abundant  and  prettiTv 
marked  species  of  the  northern  hamisphere  generally,  thougn 
most  ooaunoB  along  the  ooaati,  Tm  faneding  pfaunaga  is 
Tnried  witli  Mack,  white,  and  bmm,  and  the  two  oentral 
tidl-feathan  ot  the  male  reach aleogth  ot8 or  9 iodiei.  For 
(be  fish  of  this  name,  tee  WkAflsi.  P.  A.  lu 

Olencin'ide  [Mod.  l>at.,  froni  "I'r  rii-i  r«7.  the  nanii'  "f  one 
of  the  general ;  a  family  of  terri  -frinl  „'asteroiHMi  suoIIukcs 
of  the  order  P>ilm'/""f  t-  I  lu  ^h'  l.  spinil.  and  in  niort 
oblons?  nnd  with  a  narrow  aperture,  but  in  some  isdfpreased 
and  :■  •  In  ifi  rm.  withft'wide  apertnn.  The  family  inelndsa 

niinirp  iiirt  .-jxicies. 

Olcan  :  city  (chartered  1893);  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.  (for 
location,  see  mop  of  New  York,  ref.  6-C) ;  at  the  junction 
of  the  .Mh'gheny  river  and  Olean  creek;  on  the  Erie,  the 
West.  .V.  V.  and'  Pa.,  and  (hp  ("••ut.  X.  Y.  and  West,  rail- 
wavs;  «J»  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  H  itrtili  ,  It  is  on  the  border  of 
the  larp  st  hemhx-k  luml>er  belt  in  the  U.  S.,  is  close  to  the 
Pennsylvania  oil-fields,  and  is  the  center  of  large  lumber 
and  tanning  interests.  It  is  also  the  eastern  terminus  ot 
the  Ohio  pipe-line  and  tho  western  tacmisus  of  *  pipe-llM 
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Tmm  the  IVtui^ylvuiiifi  '>il-fh  l.U  to  the  Atlimtii-  sfulionH. 
antl  coiilnins  ,<n,-  nf  ihf  l;ir^,'i  -i  n  tiiaTirs  of  thf  Sininiiinl 
Oil  t'oiiipHny.  with  iiniufiiM'  >i<>ra);i-  tnnks.  Tlii  n<  arc  11 
churehc!*.  7  |>ublii--:«chi>t)l  k>uililiii>;«i.  puljlic  library,  n  r<ini- 
niercial  «'ollfi;<-,  St.  MaryV  ixinxhiHl  scIkmiI.  2  liaiilvs.  2 
daily,  n  *emi-wi-t'kly, 'J  w.  i  kly.  and  li  monthly  p.  riiHiiral.x, 
an<i  B  Siiitc  nrinnry.  Thi'  <  iiy  is  lik.')it«><|  l.y  .1.  <  i  ri>  ;ty.  uini 
hit*  tiHlural  pi.-*  for  fu.  l  nii.i  l^>:llliIl^^  t-li'-  Irn-  -i  n  •  t -i iiiiwuy. 
3  flour-niills,  4  foundru's  anii  iii»<  huiH-whop-.  niil«:n--li  i|i», 
2  planinji-iiiillM,  niarlile,  ffla.v,  Iwrrcl.  iiml  iiitkiiciitini,-  «Mi  k-. 
ami  oth.T  iiidustrieK  I'op.  ( 1  J«Oi  a.tm ;  <im))  T.;t>t ;  [VMMit 
ii.462.  J  AMES  H.  McKke. 

OlMB'dcr  [Fr.  olenndre  :  Ital.  oUatulm  :  Si«n.  tloemlro, 
onder  infliwn«-«'  of  oUum  froui  l^t.  'ItimnJrum.  itM'lf  a 
COfruption,  under  influence  of  launiit,  luru*,  of  rhododen- 
dnn  —  Or.  pMMfm;  ruiw  -i-  WKbwis  tre<.-1 :  an  ever- 
green shrub  (Xrrium  olennder)  of  the  raiiiily  Apo<yno€*m. 
a  native  of  warm  partu  of  the  Old  World,  and  now  exten- 
rively  cultivated.  In  <-ol<l(>r  n-pon^  it  thrives  at  an  oma- 
nuiatal  tbrub,  but  requin>!t  itrotvction  from  frosL  It*  flow- 
Mi  ar«  usually  of  a  nc-li-|Mil<.-  red,  but  an-  ^-m.  t  imr-si  white. 
If,  odcrum,  the  fragrant  oleander,  a  nat  i  Indtii,  is  a 
more  lender  s|M'ci)>j(,  with  sweet^floentad  fluwtrs.  The  wood 
•nd  all  parts  have  a  poiimnous  wstiMi  reaembling  that  of 
digitalis,  beat  treatol  by  a  jndiekNit  UM  of  itiniulanta. 

BariaBd  b7  L.  H.  Baii.it. 

Olearoa:  See  AmrAtm. 

01«M^r  [Lst..  wild  oUw-tm,  deriv.  of  tfka,  dif«- 
tne]:  •  lawll  tne  {Staoftuu  m^utifotia)  of  tho  fUDily 
JShiagnaeea,  m  iuUt«  of  warn  ngfcns  in  the  Old  World ; 
is  pUbted  M  an  ornamental  tree  for  Ito  ■ilverr  foliage.  lt» 
llowiera  are  etoeedingly  fragrant  Savanl  otiier  species  of 
Elaagnus  are  cultivated  for  omamMit.  and  one,  the  goumi 
of  the  Japaneite  (B.  Umffipen),  is  noir  sonewluit  ClOwn  for 
th''  Hriil  l'.'rri*<8.  L  H.  B. 

Oh'  Hull  :  See  Hi  t.L,  Olk  linRKKMAKK. 
4Heflant  <ia.<t :  .See  Krnvi.KSK. 

O'lellnes  |il>  riv.  f)f  oUtinnt;  IM.  nUiim,  oil  + -Amrr, 
mala*.  iir<Klii(^t'| :  hydriH'HrbotiA  of  th<>  ^ciipral  formula 
C.IU,,  liotiiolH(.'nus  with  fthylene,  ("ilU,  m  i-alliHl  from  their 
nropcrty  of  forniini:  oily  com|)ounds  with  chlorine,  like 
l)ui<'h  lli|iiid,  c,!!,!'!,.  'fhoy  are  found  among  the  pnHlurt.'* 
of  de!^tru<  livf  di>tilhition,  ami  may  U'  formed  by  tneux[)0- 
mm  of  paraffins  to  high  ttMniwrntun'ti  under  preasuro;  thus: 
BuUne.  Ethyl  liviirld.*.  Ethylni*. 
C«U,.  =  C,H,  +  U,U4. 
See  Bnm.nn,  HrnaocABBoim,  and  Ta>. 

Oneic  Arid  [oleic  is  from  Lat.  ofeum,  oil];  an  acid 
(formula  C'l.Hi.o,).  discovered  in  IHll  by  ChevTvul;  the 
most  innM>rt«nt  of  the  group  of  fatty  ariiU  of  the  gutieral 
formula  r.IIin  free  bv  the  Niponiflcation  of  olcin, 

the  fluid  com|x>nent  of  moMt  oiiK  and  natural  fatjt.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  or  animal  oils,  by  a 
caustic  alkali,  preferably  by  potash,  decomiwving  the  re- 
sulting wmp  by  tartaric  acid,  and  healing  the  fatty  acid, 
after  first  washing  it  with  water  in  the  water-bath  with 
half  its  weight  of  oxide  of  lead  in  fine  powder  for  some 
hours.  The  oleate  of  lead,  separated  by  ether  and  fUtration 
from  the  steaiate,  isdeoonposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
•nd  tiie  elheraai  aolotion  of  oleic  add  is  then  separated 
ftam  tin  add-water,  wiahad.  and  tbe  ethar  distilled  from  it. 
Oleie  add  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ar|BtaUiMs  from  it  on 
oodfng  In  brilliant  crystals  whieb  melt  at  S7*  P.  to  a  clear 
colorless  olL  At  8r  F.  this  fluid  add  soUdlflss  to  a  hard 
white  crvstalline  mass,  whiofa  expands  ae  it  eoob.  Oleic 
aeid  distills  over  unobannd  in  a  vacuum,  and  is  even  soluble 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  oidfatary  temperaturBa  without 
decomposition.  Itis  without  sndl  or  taste  when  pom,  and 
it  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissohe  it  in  all 
proportions,  and  in  solntions  it  reacts  neatraL  By  air  it  h 
slowly  oxidised  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  rapidly  ab- 
aorbe  oxygen  when  melted,  becoming  randd  both  to  smell 
and  tsste,  and  then  dcTelops  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  dis- 
solves the  solid  fats,  and  itself  dissolved  by  sodium  chlo- 
ride (as  in  bile)^  forming  a  .soap  with  an  add  reaction. 

Very  Uttgt  quantities  of  crude  and  bieh-colend  oldo 
add  ate  produced  in  the  lime  sapomfloation  of  laid  and 
tallow  by  Chevrwd's  method  in  the  manufhctnrs  ot  stearin 
candles.  The  insolnbla  lime^oap  locnied  in  this  process  it 
deoomposad  bv  dilate  sulpbttiie  add,  and  the  «aln  cf  itXtj 
adds  wtiich  fonns  on  the  sorthoe  of  the  coded  mother- 
Uquor  holds  the  oldoadd  entangled  in  the  stearic  and  mar- 
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I  ganc  Bcid.-..  from  which  il  i>  iti  tirral  jiart  fr*'!-"!  by  filtra- 
iioiial  •V2  ill  the  hydraulu  [in».    This  iiupun- oU  jc  arid, 
j  wliii  h  i".  fouii'i   in  r-iiinnirr<i-  uii'liT  tiic  iiaim-  of  rt,i  ml, 
I  \irlds  purr  .  ,- :    iirid  after  !^-parat ion  from  it.-  It-ad-.Nult, 
aft.  r  II  M<fiiil  >a]  oiiitication  with  an  alkali,  and  i;' Nulto"! 
out  with  -•nliuni  chloridi-  niixi-d  with  sojlium  carl»iiiatc,  by 
'  whieh  mean»  only  cxn  it  !«•  fnnil  from  the  a^sik  ihli  d  t  id^ >r- 
intr-matters.    At  •'••'«  I",  siic  >|«'<  inc  gravity  i>f  oli-ir  neid  is 
j  OHIW.    Nitrons  a<  jii  converts  oleic  wid  int'i  elaidic  acid, 
I  an  isnnn  rii'  form  ■•f  oleic  acid,  without  forming  a  s.  .  de- 
<'nm|>osil ion  proiiiict.    Nitri<'  acid  ac-ts  on  oltic  ai  id  with 
violence,  evolving'  Volatile  acids  of  the  irerieral  formula 
•  'nlltn'N — namely,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic.  (-ai>roic,  etc. — 
and  misted  acids  i>f  the  j;cnerul  foniiula  t",li«r  - «' sucii  as 
sulwric,  hinielic',  a<lipic.  etc;  the  nuinlier  aiei  proportion 
of  the!*c  dcj>eiidin(;  on  the  (wtivity  and  duration  of  the  re- 
iw^tion.    Witii  tile  nii'tals  oleic  Hcid  forms  m-utra!  oleat»!S 
M  (('i,Hii(i,)  or  M  d'i.llji'  M,.  m  <  ..nling  tothe  e<iiiiv;il,  iioe 
of  the- metal.    The  neiitnil  r,|i.iite>  i.f  the  alkali  iis'-tals  are 
H'liil'ji-  III  water,  and  are  not  riiiii].'..  i.  ly  thrown  down  from 
solution,  a>  an-  the  steuriiti  -  ;ind  iialiuitato.  by  The  addition 
of  another  s<jlul>le  salt.    Tlic  ie  i.l  .■'.,  H*es  nr.-  '.]^^^ul  and  in- 
soluble in  water.    Abwiliite  aU ciiol  and  ether  dissolve  the 
iil.m. '  in  til.'  loid.  by  which  reaction  they  are  dislingnidied 
and  !<«-j>arable  from  thestearates  and  jMilmitate?!. 

Kcvi.sed  by  Ira  KtiMsEs. 

(Klein,  or  Kla'In  [from  Gr.  thmior.  oil):  thai  [■ortinn  of 
oil  or  fat  which  reinain.*  liriuiil  at  onlinary  temjuTatures ; 
the  oily  principle  of  solid  fatw.  It  i.s  of  variable  o<»m[><  >si- 
tion,  but  in  all  ca.>«es  it  consi.Hts  of  oleic  acid,  or  of  some  »<-id 
homologous  with  the  oleic,  combined  in  various  deflnitp 
proi-'riioii"  with  glvwrin.  Drving  oils  and  volatile  oil*,  do 
not  contain  oleiii.  Yhe  olein  <>{  commerce  is  ehi'dv  a  crude 
oleic  a<-id  pr^-jiarc*!  from  ]>alii;  oil  in  the  Hriti^fi  candle- 
fact'irieM.  "Lard  oil"  is  a  similar  product  derived  from 
lard  in  the  1'.  s.  Hoth  are  now  chiefly  oasd  for  oiling  ni^ 
chinery.   iSc«  t^uuc  Acu>. 

OleonMrgnrlMTLat  ohum.<n\^-  maifMina] :  Sea  But- 
ter, ARTincuL;  CAnsB,  and  MinaaMnB. 
Oler'icnltare :  that  Inan^  cC  horticnHme  which  ticnto 

of  the  art  and  science  of  gRNtiBf  kitchen-garden  vegetaUeik 
It  is  synonymous  with  UWtam  vegetable-gardening,  ^la 
sirawU'rrv  i<  referred  to  oleriooltura  in  Europe,  but  in  the 
U.  S.  to  |H)mology ;  the  meloD  to  pomology  in  England,  bnt 
in  tlie  U.  .S.  to  oleiiattltnNb  TnAk-nardening,  or  trudtiuM, 
is  a  term  applied  to  that  rtjleof  vegetable-gardening  whidl 
grows  vegdablea  apl»  a  somewhat  large  scale  for  strictly 
commercial  purposes,  in  distinction  troaxfarm-aardening  or 
kitchen-garaaung,  in  which  plants  are  grown  for  home  use. 
Xarkei-gardming  is  identical  with  tnuk-gardeningt  al- 
though the  eleventh  census  of  the  V.  8.  sraanted  tfaan. 
uring  the  hitter  tenn  to  designate  the  indnsnr  when  ''cai^ 
ried  on  in  favorsd  koalities  at  a  distance  from  mnrint, 
water  and  rail  transportatioo  being  necessary,**  while  9aaa» 
ket'gardeniqg  is  *'  conducted  near  local  maifcets,  the  grower 
of  vegetaUea  using  his  own  vehicle  tbr  transporting  his 
pr<Hlucts  direct  to  dther  the  retailer  or  consumer." 

The  truck-gardening  interests  of  the  D.  8.,  as  reported 
by  Uio  eleventh  C4>nsus,  employed  534,440  acres  of  land  in 
IHUO.  The  Miosi  inijMirtant  tmckine  districts  are  the  New 
England,  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  peninsular, 
comprising  the  Delaware  and  Chesniieake  {>enui5ula,  the 
Norfolk,  the  Southern  Illinoia.  and  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
most  notable  single  trucking  center  is  Norfolk,  Va..  where 
light  warm  soil,  the  proximity  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  and  ex- 
cellent water  and  rail  transiH>rtation  com liine  to  afford  the 
best  natural  condition.s  anil  econoniii'al  market  facilities. 
The  truck-ganleiiiiif:  interests  of  the  U.S.  have  been  greatly 
modified  atid  extended  by  the  introduction  of  simple  and 
eflieieiit  foDMng-houscs.  (See  Oasnaotm.)  Tcmaitoe«,  cu- 
cumbers, radishes,  lettuce,  and  otbernmpaaTe  now  grown  with 
as  much  profit  in  winter  as  in  snnnwr.  The  largt«t  acreage 
devotod  to  a  dngle  crop  in  ths  cansns  year  was  1 14,381  acres 
In  watermelons;  there  wars  ?7,0M  acres  in  cabbages,  56,163 
in  pease,  and  37,070  in  asnara^is.  See  Vilmorin-Andrieux's 
Vegelable  Garden  (English  edition) ;  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit ;  Burr's  Fiad  and  Garden  VegetaUM  ofAmericat 
Ureinors  ITow  to  Mak»  tkt  Oarim  Baf.    L.  ii.  Bailbt. 

OUhetoaclMr:  See  Bnoomnw  AmmATtn*  Pbvchoum* 
KAii,  in  the  Appendix. 

(NfatSain:  •  patron  saint  of  BoMl^iihininWtlMeaaM 
thainlsottbeChiiDdDuke  Igor  I.  cCSaft  BavaiBiir- 
deied  945,  and  Olga  beoama  regent  In  tiie  name  a<  thelf 
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SrlatOBltflt  She  punishtHl  the  raunlcrcrs  eroellj  and 
made  *  fjgoroas  ruli-r.  When  SviKtoelaff  (^nded  bis  ininor> 
it  J  (S>5S)  Mid  Meended  th«  throne,  she  retiml  to  Constanti- 
nople, emtoaced  Christiaiiity  and  was  baptized  under  the 
name  ot  Helena.  She  returned  to  Russia,  lalxjred  earnestly, 
bu(  with  indifferent  sueiess,  to  intro^luee  Christianitv— her 
ton  never  MCC«ptcd  it— and  died  at  Kicfl  in  UOO,  aged  about 
ti^^jmn,    tier  dav  in  the  Ku:i!*ian  calendar  is  July  11. 

gHrlti  tontiimti  Ruatt,  et  In  vie  lU  Suinte  OIgn  ( ['aria,  1ST9). 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksos. 

Oliti'aiiuin  [  =  LiiU'  Lnt.,  innn  Arab.  «/,  the  +  liibun 
(whente  lii,  AiBaiws).  frankincense]:  a  jruin  resin  whiiiii  ex- 
udes frt>tn  the  tree  Boswellia  iierrala,  which  fjrows  in  Africa 
and  India.  It  occurs  in  oblonff  or  rounded  laniinir.  opaque. 
«f  yellow  or  reddish  color,  dull  and  wnxy  <jn  the  fracture. 
It  melts  with  difflcully  and  imperfei  tly  when  heated,  and 
bums  with  a  bright  flame.  It  has  a  bnl.samic,  resinous  smell 
and  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Triturated  with  water,  it  fomu 
a  milky,  imperfect  solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  It.  Braeonnot  (Ann.  Chtm.  /'Ay*  (2),  Iviii.,  (JO) 
found  1(K)  parts  of  it  to  yield  8  of  volatile  oil,  M  of  resin, 
80-8  of  gum,  and  6*2  of  a  glatinoiu  body  insoluble  in  water 
-and  alcohol,  with  some  mineral  matter.  It  is  used  fur  fumi- 
gation and  Id  the  preparation  of  plasters  It  has  been  burned 
inmi  antiquity  in  relij^ous  ceremonies.  See  Buswklua, 
PftalfKlMCKNSK.  and  U.  S.  Di»p. ;  Jahrtsh.,  18.58,  482;  Ann. 
CKem.  «.  Fkarm.,  xxxv.,  806 ;  ZeU.  f.  Chem.  (2),  vii.,  201. 

OUfvit  Slrer,or  Elephant  River:  See  LiMHuro  Kivkh. 

Ol'igrarrhjr  [from  Gr.  AAjwyfa:  o\lyos.  f<>w  +  ipx**"- 
rule]:  a  form  oi  government  IB  which  i!i<'  --iijin  iEie  power 
ii  veeted  in  a  small  cla.<is  of  persons.  It  ililTen<  from  aristoc- 
TCOT  in  the  extent  of  the  i^uveming  diuw,  which  in  an  aris- 
.trx^racy  usuallr  embraces  the  entin;  iKMly  of  the  nobles, 
while  in  an  oligarchy  a  certain  fjolitical  clique  or  ooterie 
has  the  controlbnf^  influence.  oUgacoluea  have  been  anions 
the  most  unjust  and  oiipre.s»ive  of  goraniinaatB»  and  for  the 
most  |>Art  liave  b«en  snort-lived. 

Oligoeene  Period  [oUgoeetu  is  from  Or.  iMyet,  small  + 
.tmuit,  new):  a  division  of  gcoknic  tim*  ■aoeeedia|[  the 
Eocene  penod  and  preceding  the  l^oeene.  In  iha  damflca- 
^  tion  of  CenoMie  or  Tertiary  time  br  Lyell  threa  divisions 
«en  VBeognjaed:  Eocene  (olderX  Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 
.flnbaMiiwmy  it  ma  found  •dvantapous  in  olaarifjing  cer- 
taln  Bnrapaan  formations  to  snlMtitnte  two  diTiMons  for 
tho  Booenei  the  name  Eocene  bein^  retained  for  the  older 
.and  OligDCBoe,  prop>m.<d  by  Beyrich,  beini;  applied  to  the 
tnqgvr.  In  the  nomenclature  adopted  1^  Ine  C,  &  Geo- 


vonqgt 
logical 


Survey  for  the  geologic  atl«ft  of  the  U.S.  the  earlier 

of  Kf>f''--nB  i?  re>lnn-l.   Svf  Koitne  PKRinn.    ft.  K.  <t. 

01igU€tlil^tle  I.iiL.    fpim  (ir.  Myoi,  fi'W  +  xoiTi?. 

bristle]:  an  order  ^if  AMiirliii  wunn'*,  <if  wtiirh  the  rarili- 
wornis  inav  l)e  taki'ii  n"  i  vjio.  lit  all  the  yloiii^klt!  i  Win- 
drical  l.("ly  i-  with.iiit  (l:sttnct  head,  without  any  distiin  i 
a])pcn<ljigf.s  '.lul  '»  W  bristles  on  each  segment,  tht 
remnants  of  the  fl<  -hy  fu  t  (para|>o<lia)  with  many  bristle* 
oi-'eurring  in  other  Amii  hil-.  These  worms  are  hermaphnv 
dite,  and  tin'  ymiiitr  without  a  metamorphosis.  Two 

divisions  iiri-  ii-iu;illy  rtt-Htgnized.  The  first  is  the  Tfrrieola, 
■or  Eahthwii«m^<  {q.  v.),  which  liv.-  ij]  in. list  earth;  the  sec- 
ond, the  Ltmtc-uia,  live  in  the  o>jjm  at  ihe  iMittom  of  the 
water,  but  few  occurriin:  in  thesea.the  gre  ii  iiinjnrny  ii.  uil; 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  Of  Limicohr  tln  rr  :ir.'  iiDiny 
genera,  which  are  grouped  in  five  families.  Littl.-  i-  knuwn 
of  the  American  forms.  The  genera  of  Trrru-nlir  nri-  nu- 
merous. The  •^tmli.tjt  sliipiild  cunsult  \Vil-<in'-  |uuM-rs  on 
the  embryology  [■luumnl  <//  Morpholoqj/,i.  and  in.)  and  the 
numerous  pap  r-.  <in  ihe  anatomy  and  species,  by  Betldanl 
'.  and  Benham.  in  tluj  i^uarterly  JimrnnI  of  MicroKopieal  Sci- 

eif'  siiu  !•  ISN.').  '    J.  S.  KlXOSlLEV. 

Olin'da:  a  town  of  the  state  of  Pemambiico,  Brazil;  on 
.A  low  promontory  of  the  coast.  aJiout  K  mi':-^  N.  <  f  the  city 
fif  Pemambuco,  with  whii  h  it  is  united  bv  railway  («4'e 
iiiiiii  of  Sinith  America,  ref.  4-H>.  It  was  the  first  *4<tt[o- 
ment  in  \ortheni  Bnwil.  having  been  founde<l  in  IMS ;  was 
long  the  capital  of  Pemambuco.  and  having  Ik-ch  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  wm  the  capital  of  their  colony  in  Brazil  from 
1«:10  to  lft54.  Until  alniut  1710  it  was  the  most  important 
■  l  oiiimr-r' ial  citT  of  the  coa-st  N'.  of  Bnhia.  Kecife,  or  Per- 
il I  w!u(  (i  liad  b»i!n  a  fishing  village,  gradually  snp- 
pinnted  It  OS  a  trading  center,  and  eveatuaUy  liecame  the 
IwUticnl capital;  bnt  (Hinda  nHnnined  the  see ol  the  Ushopi. 


It  is  now  the  residence  of  man  j  wealthy  PemanibiUMBl,  and 
is  a  favorite  raeort  for  iMthing,  etc  Its  qnaint  old  tndld- 
inp;,  erected  bv  the  Portuguese  and  Oatclif  M»  vetjr  Inter- 
ciscing.    l'oi>.  (1801)  about  9,000.        HkRBtBT  H.  SnTR. 

Ollphant.  (  AHOLtXA:  See  Nairxe. 

Oliphaut.  I.AURKXCK:  traveler,  author. and  mystic;  b.  in 
Kni;l!iiiil  in  1H2»,  sou  of  .Sir  .\nlhonr  Oliphant, subsequently 
chief  justice  of  Ceylon ;  went  to  Ceylon  in  his  youth ;  visited 
Nepanl  in  1850;  "journeyed  through  Southern  KiLssia  and 
the  Crimea,  and  in  IHM  publishe^l  The  Russian  Shores 
iK'  i/w  Blueii  Sea;  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin, 
( iMVi  rnor-tienprsl  of  ("nnnda;  sulMMHiuently  wassuperintend- 
I'li:  of  Iniiiiiii  HlTuH'-  111  (  unada;  published  Th«  Trana-CaU' 
cimnn  i'runnr^^i  iht  J'loptr  Fifld  of  Operations  for  a 
Chrixlian  Army  ils.Vi,;  Bccoiu|>ani<'d  the  armv  of  Omar 
Pa.'^ha  to  the  region  in  question;  wrote  The  Trans-CaU' 
eaitinn  (  ompniyn  of  fJmar  Panhn  {IMO);  accompanied 
Lonl  Kl^rin  a.-*  private  svcrrfnn'  m\  his  mission  to  (.'hina  in 
1K"»T  ;  «  r  ilr  ,1  Aarroii'  t  of  th,  En  d  of  Elgin's  Mission  to 
Chill. I  mil/  -r.ipati  <\mii,:vn- rhargid'affniresin  ^mtMi  1861; 
sat  ill  riiilnuin  tit  for  tlir  Suiiing  burghs  1M61-68;  joined 
with  hi-  iii.ithi  r  !hr  >.  !ni-n  iii:i(Mis  cnnimunity  established 
liy  Tiiiiiua.-'  I,.  iliiiTis  at  I'l irilhtiiil,  ("liHiitauqua  co.,  N.  Y.; 
became  cor.-i  -i-dnl.  tii  of  7'/tf  y'i/(i'ji  in  Paris  in  1870,  and 
manager  of  ifii'  .\ nif riciin  inlerc-^ts  of  tlic  Direct  Cable 
Company;  alxml  l^T.".  vMlr.l  ai  linifH.  ralr-.tiiie,  having 
interested  himself  in  tln'  jTojt  r-t  for  r  i.loinziiig  l'(lll■^t me 
with  the  .lew*,  f).  ta  'I'm  irk,  iilisjm.  England,  I>ee.  23,  1SM8. 
Ainons,'  his  work-  wvrv  TIf  Land  of  Gilrad  (1880);  Epi- 
in  II  Lift  iif  Adi-tnUtri  ('t*^7i;  Sfirndfif  RtUgxon 


ilSSSi;  a, 1,1  tliL'  i\ii\.-\>  Pirniilt!li/  OnTUI:  Altiora  J\(o 
(ls->^:!):  ninl  Ma^uilam  (HSXJ).  S^'Zrt/e  by  Mrs.  M.  O.  W. 
Oliphaut  (1H!<1). 

OUpiiailt.  Haboaret  O.  Wil.sox:  novelist;  b.  at  Walk- 
ford,  near  Musselburgh,  .Smtlam),  in  1828;  published  more 
than  seventy  books,  including  a  large  number  of  successful 
novels  and  other  works  of  fiction,  consisting  chiefly  of  de> 
lincations  of  Scottish  and  English  life  and  (  harnctcr,  most 
of  which  have  been  republished  in  the  U.  S.  .Vnjong  ihein 
are  Passage*  in  (he  Life  of  Mrs.  Maraarel  Maitland  (184S»); 
Adam  Orarme  of  Mossgr'ay  (1852);  The  Chronicles  of  Car- 
/t>ip/or<f(1863);  Salem  Chapel ;  The  I'ifrpetual  Curate  {\^\\ 
The.  Minister's  Wife  (18«»);  A  Hose  in  June  (1874);  WUh- 
in  the  Precincts  (1879) :  A  Little  IHlgrtm :  in  the  Utuetn 
(1882);  A  Country  Oenileman  (18.S7);  Som  and  Daughter* 
(1890):  The  Cuckoo  in  the  Xest  (1893),  She  wrote  biog- 
raiihies  of  Edward  Irving  (1862),  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(1871 ),  Count  MonUlembert  (1872),  Principal  Tulloch  (1888), 
Thomas  Chalmere  (1808),  and  others;  Ilistorieal  Sketches 
of  the  Heign  of  George  IL  (2  vols..  1869) ;  Hoyal  Edinburgh 
(1890);  The  Literary  Uisiory  of  England  from  27'JO  to  JSJ5 
(1882);  Vittorum  Age  ^  Ofaluii  LUmOtif  a«»> 
D.  in  Wimbledon,  BtoiMd,  Jane  »,  1897. 

Ollphant,  Tbohav  LAVinoB  Kraoroir:  biofraj^Mraod 

I'hilologist;  b.  near  Bristol,  England,  Aug.  16, 1681;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford ;  studied  law  at  the  Inner  TmB- 
pie ;  is  author  of  Life  of  the  Emperor  IM«fitlt  fAs  iSwmmI 
(1802);  Jacobite  Lairds  <>f  aask(l97Cfii  Sources  of  Standard 
English  (1873) ;  Life  of  the  Due  ds  Lttmes  (1875);  Old  and 
.Mx'hJ'i-  Erujlish  (ibTM;  2*1  ed.  1893);  New  EngJinh^Xmt). 

Ollyares.  5-lee-vaa  rds,  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  Connt  of: 
iTinir-  minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  -"^imin;  b.  in  Romi',  Jtiii.  (i, 
1 'V*'?.  his  fiither  boingnt  thnt  tiiin  I  hi- Spanish  amhu'>''a(loi  at^ 
th- pajNtl  court  :  ii. ii.  .  1  at  Salmrmiira  ;  t'l-onnn- influential  in 
(jdurt  circles  a»  tli'-  tni-io'l  fru-ii'l  of  ilir  h.  ir-appiiruul,  who, 
on  succeeiling  to  t)i>'  tlirom  in  111-,'!,  inrui'-  hiin  Duke  of  San 
Lucar  de  B«rrani.-(ia.  iiml  inlniss.  il  ihi  administration  to 
his  tlirec'ion.  I'liiiir  hi-  ministry  Spain  was  involved  in 
wars  with  i'urlugjtl,  Fraiite,  uiid  the  Netherlands;  the  peo- 
ple wen'  inifKiverished  by  the  heavy  taxes;  revolts  broke 
out  in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  and  Portugal  securt>d  her 
indejMrndence.    The  failure  of  his  p-  iii  v  niu^oii  lii-,  ii:s- 


mi-vsal  from  court,  an<l  having  afterwanl  published  a  work 
that  gave  offense  to  iw  oplr  in  ini'h< 
to  Toro.  where  he  died  July  22,  ltW5. 


I'hority, 


put 


Olive  [via  O.  Fr.,  from  I^at.  oli fa,  o'lea.  from  Or.  iKalm, 
nliTc-trpc]  :  a  tree  of  the  g»'n<i«!  f>Un  (Olm  euntptra).  The 
oliv. -tn«  has  been  grown  ir  iin  the  niosi  ancient  times, both 
in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor;  botJi  fniil  ainl  oil  form  impor- 
tant products  of  the  Mwliterranean  region,  u  lu  ro  the  bland 
"  sweet "  oil  replaces  butter  and  other  animal  fat£  for  table 
ind  ouUnary  use;  whik  all  over  the  wodd  it  ia  osod  lor 
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<itila>)!*  as  weil  as  ior  medii  innl  p'srp'  ~.  iii  pr.^f'»n»nr«»  lo  nil 
(itKi-r*.  The  pii-kleil  fruit  i.-  i-  m  li  ni  ;ir"i  -le(>f 
fiHwl  in  ci>ri)rTn>r!  d-i**.  whili-  t.l-*'»h«.'i\'  t^t.f  luril  a  liil  li-  fl»')i- 
CMcy.  Tin-  i  i'-'  1^  :i  -  <>w  jcrowvr,  l<iit  attains  jjT'  i'  ^it  aiul 
aj^;  fiuf  :,'r'iv.-  (i  ivf  MX  KiNtorit'  trU-ltrily,  Bii<i  pre- 
Rfrvf'  1  »  ir  I.  -  rii| 111 |.  .11^  <'an'.  Tin-  n»1  is <-li's<-^rniiu'<l.  Iianl, 
of  a  iriii  i.t  miicli  <sT.htih-i|  for  fHrviiij;  niiil 

fine  Work  L'''i'  r'lli.    Thi' sniHll-fruit ■  i  v.Ui''.:^'-  .  |.  :i-ii  r 
ia  of  vbIii*'  only  «-•«  ii  ^raftitii^  >r<  -  L  f-  r  i.'m'   iiiipniVfii  i 
varii'tif'-H,  of  whii  h  ov<t  tliiily  iirv  <  til';^,iit  I  m  S>iitlu'rn  ^ 
Fraiu-e  mIuhc,  himI  luiitiy  otluTS  in  >|iuin  aii<i  Itniy.  tli<- 
liin"*  <-oiuitrii'>t  lliat  cliifily  »up|ily  tin-  cKinuKToiHl  •li-timiul. 
The  olivo  hit.*  liccii  rxtfiisiv cly  prKpHtpitt^*!  in  ( 'iilifi>riuii. 
wht-rc  the  "  mi>«i'>ii  i>livf  "  wii^  curly  im  i  ■  I  n  '1  li;.  the  rriin- 
fiM-an  nii'i«ii>n»rn.'S :  ami  thiit  Stult-  j  i  l  iip  •-      (i  «\cflleut 
oil  Aiul  j  i  ki.  1  fruit.    Attonijit*  to  mi  r.  'in' ■   :t  into  the 
Southern  I'.  S.  Iiave  not  lnvn  MiC'e('>sfiil,  en  m  •  lunt  of  the 
tK-cu^ional  «evere  ehHii>.'i'^  and  Inw  teinjx  i  ii  n  i  -  iNciirriiig 
tlKTe.    A''«'or<lin>;  to  lluinlK>ldt.  for  the  simt  v.  4if  the  oli>e 
liir  rip  iiii  t.  nipentture  of  the  eol(l>-«t  month  slioiild  n<>l  fall 
in  low  U  ■'>   F.  or  a  C.   butue  varieties  are  luueli  hardier  | 
than  others.  Ix'ar  ooluidimble  frost,  ADd  nqoin  lea  beai  to 
mature  thi»  fniit. 

The  tri  t  w  [1. i[,ri_-tt,>d  eithi-r  from  i\m\:  ('nttiiiKs,  from 
sprouts  of  I  riiiK  lu  i'iis  of  old  wof^l  wi  ni  moist  irroutMl,  or 
friiin  (jnarh-*!  «<.wMly  liuds  {iiiirali)  thai  form  m  n.  :.: 
the  ha.**  nf  the  trunk.  It  l»(<|;ins  to  In'ar  from  \tif  -.i  ii  n'ti 
to  the  nitiih  ).  ar,  .!■  lonlinj^  to  clitni«t-  auii  varieties.  »■  iw- 
tr(>e8 yield <  itjpsaliemnti' ye»r». others iinnuallr.  The <  lop 
inen«8si-«<  up  to  the  thirtieth  year,  when  single  trees.  i(  is  sHid, 
Sometimes  yield  m  mut-h  as  HOO  Ih.  of  oil;  but  ortliimrily 

10  to  l.'i  lb.  jiei-  tr.  i>  a4veiiti'<l  a."  a  fair  en)p,  ciirri'sixindlnjr 
to  about  70  to  ILKI  lb.  of  the  fruit.  While  the  tree  is  not 
very  exaotinj;  as  to  s<jil,  i*  not  exhauslive.  and  is  often  seen 
doing  well  on  stonv  slopes,  it  res|>unds  ^rnlefully  to  fertile 
soil  and  lilK>ml  fertilization;  the  |ioniaee  from  the  oil-tin-ss 
is  fr«<iuently  the  only  return  it  n.s  eive,*  for  years,  uiul  the  ' 
faet  tnat  the  oil  takes  nothinjj  fi'  iu  -.  il  a< '■oiinl8  in 
part  fur  the  p^Tsisteriee  of  its  priHlui  i  H'H  im  tli.  uldest  eoun- 
tries.  The  wlor  of  the  frnit  when  fnllv  v:['--  (in  Noveinlx'r 
and  Dei-ember)  is  purple  or  purjdish  IjUcU  ;  its  s|mi>e  varies 
fn.»m  almost  roiiinl  to  hiUK-oval ;  the  oil  is  coniaiin  •!  I'-y  the 
extent  of  la  to'i't  |ier  eeiit.  of  the  whole  fruit)  ui  wHtery 
Hesh,  tosreiher  wild  ji  hitter  aHtriiip>nt  principle,  whi<  h  ren- 
ders the  natuial  fiuil  uneatable,  but  iH-lotijrs  only  lo  Ihe 
juice,  and  can  readily  bo  extractetl  by  weak  lye.  rin'  hard 
pit  varies  inueli  in  i>izc;  the  little  oil  oontMined  iti  lis  kernel 
deteriorates  (hat  of  the  flesh,  and  i«  excluded  from  (he  la-st 
<pialities  when  prB4't)eHble.  The  best  varieties  for  oil  art- 
not  well  sui(ed  for  I'li  kUiiL':  tlio  pi'  kliiu-  iliv,-- -^tuvtiM  ii, 
largi'.  firin-rtt^shed,  aud  hu\t:  u  >uiall  jut,  Ukc  ikc  "4Uifii 
olive  ■■  of  Spain. 

Y\\T  oil-nuikinii  (ho  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  get  fullv  ripei, 
as  the  oil  woulcl  then  be  thiek  and  rank-tasting;  fiT  the 
liest  i|iiality  the  Hesh  must  still  Ih'  firm,  the  color  golden  to 
purplLsh  oiilv,  and  (he  fnii(  must  work»si  quickly  after 
gathering.  It  is  usually  pul|N-4l  in  an  edge-whvel  crushing- 
mill  of  stone;  but  as  this  ttrushes  the  oils,  improved  tiniusl- 
iron  mills  in  which  this  can  bo  avoide<|  an-  now  being  intro-  I 
duced.  The  highest  ijuality,  "virgin"  oil,  that  which 
flows  fnim  the  crushed  inas.s  without  pressing;  its  quantity 
ia  usually  quite  small,  and  it  is  not  onliiiarily  found  iii 
commerce.  The  next  t^-st,  the  first  ipiality  of  commeri'e,  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  cold  pulii  in  round  flat  baskets  or 
bags,  made  of  such  i>erfcctlv  intxiorous.  strong  ninterinls  as  ' 
pauu-leaves,  esparto  pnis,s,  bamboo,  or  (in  Califoriiia)  can- 
vas cloth  :  the  oil  being  extremely  liable  to  absorb  any  >p<lors 
with  which  it  may  cuine  in  contact,  the  utniusi  cleanliness 
•ad  exclusion  of  nit  damaged  fruit  inusi  be  can  fullv  oIm 
aerved.  After  tiu-  rirsi  pressing,  the  )>oiiiaoe  or  prcss-i-ake  | 
iibioken  up,  nground,  and  ihiuDfid  with  cold  water;  there 
tollowa  a  ses-oml  pi^ssitig  which  ]rield.*»  a  commoner  qualit  v 
of  oil, used  by  the  iioorcr  ctasw.s  of  the  population.  A  thiol, 
ttid  OCeuiMMllT  ft  fourth  pressing  with  hot  water  yields  a 
Still  inforfor  ou,  used  for  burning,  lubrii^atiuii,  and  ■»»\\>- 
uakiDS. 

The  liqaids  Aowing  from  the  ptok  are  inttrky*looking 
•mobioos  of  the  watery  jnim  witfi  minute  dropleta  of  oil. 
Th«7  «rB  naiMUy  allowied  to  aettla  in  a|ipropriate  tanks,  an 
opention  which  acoordinK  to  ci»aiii«taac«M  tnajr  nquin 
tmn  a  few  w«>ek$  to  several  moalha.  and  during  which  the 
air  is  excluded  as  inucFi  iis  pcesible  to  avoid  nueidlty.  The 

011  floating  on  i<>i>  is  dippwl  or  drawn  off.  atni  il  not  per-  \ 
Swtly  limpid  is  Altered,  ao  aa  to  renove  oooapletely  any  of 


tiie  »*;nrl  juice  that  wciiid  ri-n.U  r  it  un [••il.ilaM.'.  '  if  Lil.  a 
more  rapid  prtwess  of  -I'l'arKi  !■  n,  !■>  in.arj^  if  a  N4at-_t-<  iir- 
r»>nl  in  a  settling-I«nk.  has  iirtii  iiitmluccd  wiiii  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  I'Kkt'il  idive  IS  an  iiupurtant  article  of  commerce, 
anil  in  th.   >livr-growing countries al.so an  imtiortant  part  of 

the  dsiilv  t  1.    For  home  ns«' the  fniit  is  aflowcsl  to  crow 

iiiiKli  ripi'T  iIkui  »lii-ti  ;iil''nil>'l  fiir  •xiM.n,  ai.d  i-  tlien 
niort-  i.iilalal'li-  atni  .lu-.-s!ible,  but  nioM'  liill^  ult  t..k»-'-T>. 
In  eitli.  I-  l  a-r  \\f  ariirlity  may  bo  e\'rai  t''i  -!  %\ly  In 
water  aloiit.  fi.  wu  iitiv  i  tiiiiigod  ami  thi>n  n  pliKtsl  by  bnne, 
together  with  Ijiuid  h  av  i  -. .  ..riander.  fennel,  etc..  and  some- 
tinies  vinegar,  *M.*oi'iiine  to  taste;  but  furentwirt  the  fnjil. 
when  barely  turning  color  and  still  (juit»  lair.!,  i-  .  fn  <i  m 
caustic  lye  nf  varying  strength  (4  to  ti  ■  /.  i.i  a  n  '  f 
water)  for  eight  lo  ien  or  more  hours,  utitii  li..  j.it  ;>  r-  a-iily 
<leta4.hed  from  the  flesh.  Tlie  )v»?  i>  th.  ti  rcpiiw  .l  t  \  i  .il  i 
Water.  rri,t '.w  .!  ilmly.  iiriiil  tin-  m  i.-ltty  is  roro<''><  <i,  aiid 
then  by  lu  iiir.  which  raav  or  may  not  l»e  flavun:d  as  «tK»vc« 
S>iiietihir-,  III.  fruit  ia  also  pitted,  atnffed  with  capeiB,  and 

preservi  1  ;ii  lim  oil. 

T)>-  •■h\i'  <kI  iHiluslry  liit-  si!(Ti'i>'.l  uTi'nlly  ivm  the 
lUluilel'Utloii  (ehii'lly  cari  li'il  lait  >\\  Miil-^i'i  lli'-i  \>  icli  cheawr 
oils.  esjKS-ially  thnl  "f  •!;<■  I'lani.t  y.\r,ir>n-  li i,<„;aa)  And  '<t 

(•oHi>!ise«Hi.    The  latter  audition,  if  not  Ukj  ii.  a vy.  i«  dilli- 

'  lilt  <  (  detection  by  the  taate, though eacitv  sii.i\v:i' iiy  rri'  Tu- 

|i  al  itngcnts.  Iv  \\  .  JiliA.4JiU. 

Olire  Family,  or  01oa'r«B!>  \Oleaet<r  is  .Mod.  I>«t..  named 
from  O  (■ea,  the  typical  gi-iius,  from  liat>  oieii,  from  Gr. 
iKaia,  oliv<»-trc«] :  a  family  of  dic<ityl(slonous  trw»  and 
shrult^  including  aliout  iiW)  s|H>cies.  niostlv  natives  of  warm, 
lem(M-rute,  and  tropical  cliinate.s.  the  asli  alone  having  & 
higher  northern  range.  T!ie  leiuling  character  of  the  faioi" 
ly  is  that  of  having  i>  u'liiar  ganiopetalous  or  sometimes 
pi>lyj>etalous  flowers,  with  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corxflla 
lour  and  hy|n>gynous,  while  the  stamens  are  onlv  two,  and 
the  ovary  two-celled ;  but  some  are  apetalous.  Yhc  olive- 
tree  is  far  the  most  important  represenlative  of  the  family, 
and  next  lo  it  the  ash-trees  with  (heir  excellent  ("Tis'h  tim- 
lK?r,  one  sjusies  als<i  yieliling  niannn.  Ainmi;:  tin  si;iall 
in-es  or  shrubs  cultivate*!  for  ornament  are  lilacs,  privet, 
fringe-! ree,  Forsylhia,  and  jasmine. 

Olirrr.  George.  D.  E>.  :  clergyman  and  author;  b.  at  Pap- 
plewick,  Knglaiid.  Nov.  5,  ITVi;  graduated  at  Cambriclge 
ISO!) ;  totik  orders  in  (he  Church  of  Kngland ;  became  hewl 
master  of  King  Kdward's  grammar  school  at  (ireat  (Jrimsby 
180U;  vicar  of  Scopwick  IISJI ;  incumbent  of  \Volverhani(>- 
ton  1834.  and  rector  of  South  Hykeham.  Lincolnshire,  1847: 
filled  high  [xjsts  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  wrote  several 
works  upon  Ma.sonry  whi<'li  met  with  wide  acceptanc*. 
Among  tncm  are  {/iffnrir  f.nndmarks  of  Frrfma»onrj/.  Tl>4 
III  fluty  of  iHitia'  lull.  AutiqMitifK  of  Frt<-m<isi,nry.  and 
atitultom  of  Mwoniic  Jurinprudence.    D.  jMar.  8,  1867. 

OllTer,  Gkacb  Atkinson  ;  S««  the  Appendix. 

OllTer,  PsTEK,  Lli.  D. :  chief  justice  of  Ma^chuaatts;  h. 
At  Boaton.  Mass..  Mar.  26,  1713:  graduated  at  Hakfaid 
College  1780:  held  aerend  offices  in  riymouth  Coonty,  and 
was  ap{X)inl«d  a  iuatioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  Sept.,  1756v 
Iie4'ame  chief  jnatice  1771 ;  waa  impeached  by  the  Ilousc  oT 
HeprescntatiTeB  1774  fttr  wfoalng  to  •abaerilH>  «n  eiigagi»> 
nu  nt  to  receive  no  p«y  or  emotumeDt  except  fr>>iu  tho  As* 
semblv;  accompanied  the  Brit  lab  tn0|M  on  tht  ir  n  iiretBCIlt 
from  &i>ton  ITTti:  snbsisltd  Kome  years  in  England  en* 
grant  fram  tlic  crown.  IK  at  Birmingham,  Oct.  18, 1791. 
Ho  was  antlior  oi  vahoiu  political  writings  and  of  soma- 
]>o«mB. 

OllTes.  Mount  of.  or  Moiwt  Ollfcli  now 
Tnr  (mount  of  the  rock);  aa  flminoDoe  on  the  B.  of  Jem* 
salem.  from  which  it  ia  aegantcd  lir  the  Tuxnm  nSkiftt 
Jehoshaphat,  It  riaes  tfiKL  feet  afaoTe  the  level  of  the 
S4^a.  and  100  feet  above  the  moat  elevated  part  of  Jenuaiem. 
It  forms  the  middle  summit  of  a  ridge  o(  hills  whkh  to  tiie 
N.  expands  into  a  kne  ekvatad  table-huid,  bat  which 
here  eontnota  and  teniuiiates  in  a  rair  of  three  hills.  The 
southemmoat  of  tbaee  hills  is  now  called  the  "  Mountain  o( 
Otfenac,"  because  Solomon  there  instittitsd  the  i>ag&o  wm^ 
siiip  tor  his  eonoaUnce.  The  nortbccn  hill  waa  toe  phwn 
where  "ntus  eneuBwd  when  he  herisged  Jenualegk  Th* 
middle  summit  Is  the  pvopsir  Mount  of  Olives.  AT  ids  foot 
near  the  bridge  over  the  bioofc  of  Kednm,  Use  the  gaidenof 
(tpthsemene.  its  fwcHiog  aides  are  atrealnd  with  pstobee 
of  bare  nxdt  between  the  dive  grovea,  wUefa  an  planted 
in  tertaoes.  Tha  Cltaieh  of  the  AaaaMlon,.bttilt  i^ion  ile^ 
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top  by  Helena,  which  ww  neD  by  Sir  John  MandBvflle  In 
in?,  has  disappeAiiad,  and  in  its  place  is  »  amidl  octagonal 
«hapel  within  a  paved  court  connected  with  a  moaqoe.  In 
the  Old  Teatannent,  Mt.  Olivet  is  first  mentioned  in  con- 
neetiOD  with  the  flight  of  David  from  Absalom  (3  Sain.  xv. 
M);  nvzt  aa  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  Chemosh  and  Mo- 
loch, set  up  by  Sdomoa  (1  Kings  xt.  7),  but  destroyed  by 
JosUh  (9  Kings  xxUL  IS);  and  finally  aa  the  place  fn>iii 
which,  by  the  order  of  Eraa,  the  people  got  the  branches 
lor  tha  feast  of  tabernacles  (Keh.  wm.  VFf.  In  the  New 
Testamant  the  allnsions  are  more  numerous.  "  It  is  \ery 
prominent,** Sohaff  says  iTkrough  Bible  Ltinds,  n.  e.,  p.  272), 

in  Ihe  closiug  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  In  Ik  .li- 
any.  on  tlie  eastern  slows  of  Olivet,  he  ha*l  his  most  inlinmii 
friends,  lAzani^  Murllio,  aud  Mary,  and  pcrfornted  hin  isk^i 
and  greatest  miracle  (Ijuke  x.  8M-42:  John  xi.):  from  .Mt. 
Olivet  he  ma<le  hi:!  triumphal  entry  into  Jexuaalem  <Luke 
xis.  ;  here  he  g|)ent  the  nights  intervening  between 

the  entty  aud  his  passion,  and  returned  every  niuniiiig  tu 
teach  in  the  temple  (Luke  xxi.  37):  descending;  from  this 
mountain,  he  wept  over  the  un^niteful  eily  and  foretfdd  lier 
fearful  doom  (Luke  xxi.  41-44);  to  it  he  r<'|M»ired  tm  the 
nitfht  of  his  betrnVHl  (.John  xviii.  1);  fri.m  it  hr  asci  iidwl  to 
hi'iiven  to  take  possesjiioii  of  his  ihroUf  iLuki:  xj.iv.  ,jU;  Acta 
L  12)i"  See  abo  Tohter,  HiloahotteiU  und  d.  (kUterg  (St. 
Gall,  18I»V  B^sed  by  S.  H.  Jaonoii. 

Olivet  College:  an  institution  of  learning  at  Olivet. 
Mieli. :  founded  in  1844.  While  not  sectarian,  it  is  more 
closely  r«^latc<l  tu  tlio  Congregational  denomination  than  to 
others.  \i»  nine  buildings,  well  placed  in  a  charming  spot, 
are  well  built  and  finely  equipped.  The  musical  depart- 
nicnt  and  the  department  of  science  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped.  The  yearly  attendance  is  about  300.  The  value 
oi  the  college  property  and  endowment  is  about  $300,000. 

WlI.I.AKl)  (i.  Si'KKKV. 

Oll^'idw  [Moil.  I, at.,  named  fr<">m   Oli  i>t,  ihc  tyi>irril 
vims,  fpirti  Lilt. '(/i  '■(/.  dlivi'  isf<>  ( i|.n  >:!.  iihiik'iI  frurii  its 


olive  siiapej  :  aflUUilyof  i.ta^ti'ri']/()ii  nmiluscs,  w  il  [>  fli.n^jiw*- 

oval  sheUs,  the  outer  surface  piili-.lu'il  fuiil  rn  r|iu'iiily  i.riL'lil- 
Ivcolnred.  TIip  spirr»  f«i  ?«h<Tt.  Ilu'  tiinulii  I'louijaU!,  its  inner 
li]/ uMi'iui'ly  pUiirvi!.  'I'li.-  •.[(nn.  s  <tf  olives  are  numerous 
(i)vvr  ItXJ),  ttiui  art*  «naii^«  d  junong  several  genera.  Their 
beauty  makes  them  great  favorites  with  collectors. 

Olivier,  S  hv  vi-u  ,  Ji  stk  DA:aET,:  poet!  b.  at  Eyains, 
canton  of  V'aud,  .Switzerland,  Oet^  l.s.  18U7.  He  showed  an 
early  inclination  to  letters,  and  at  eighteen  won  a  prize  in 
the  poetical  competition  at  Lausanne.  In  1890  he  pubiitihcd 
his  first  volume  of  p<3eins,  i^^niM  ««•«»( ;  this  was  followed 
bv  L'vlv#ni>(l831);  L'tivocaiion{\f>0S)\KnALe«Deux  Voir 
(f835).  About  1842  he  became  involved  in  political  diffi- 
culties, left  his  nrofi'sisorship  in  Lausanne,  ami  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  livi-d  most  of  the  re?ft  of  his  life.  D.  in 
Geneva,  .Ian.  7,  1876.  Lal«r  (loelical  works  are  Lf»  Chtm- 
son$  ImnlainM  (1847);  Drrniires  Chunjuttis;  Tliedire  de 
tociUi,  fanktifie*  drainatiquf»  (1870).  lie  also  wrote  a 
number  of  works  in  i»n>wi:  I^.  Ctmtim  de  Vaud  (2  vols., 
1837-41);  KtudfA  d'h»j<foire  uafioiUlU  (1842):  Mouvemtnt 

intUUdtul  d»  to  8ui$tt  (lt»5).  A,  U,  Cakfield. 

OI'It! iM ;  See  Chbtsouts. 

Oilier.  0  li  11 ,  Louis  Xavier  I^doi-abd  LiVa'oi.i).  M.  D. : 
surgfi'ii  ;  \>.  Ill  Lyons,  France,  in  \H'lTi-  grmluiiEfd  M.  I),  jir 
til-'  S  tioDl  nf  .Medicine,  Paris,  in  1857;  settleil  in  l.y.>iis; 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  snd  prf»fe>c»<>r  in  tlio 
surgical  clinic;  paid  special  atteiui'iu  ii.  tlicMiruirjil  imihol- 
ogy  of  bones  ana  joints. and  his  rrsmrrln  s  <,\\  tlux'  >-,il>ji-'<^ts 
are  highly  I'si.-.-iiud  by  the  me<li(-;il  [iri>f'-^-;'in.  His  )>niiri- 
pal  works  are  7'ruiti  erp^'rimenio/  •  !  rhrmjut  d<  in  nyt'ni- 
rntiim  dfM  o<  tt  ■((•  In  produrtion  nrti  iin^lle  du  tifwH  ogseux 
(I'aris,  18*"i7i  ;  'rntit4  dtv  rwcYlOfwU'aiis.  188.')-89). 

S.  T.  Armhtro.no. 

Ollivler'.  f:Mrr,K  :  stHt4'sman  :  b.  nt  Marseilles,  France,  Jul v 
2,  182") ;  ^riiiiit«il  law, and  In'^'an  to  pra<-tice  a.-;  an  iklvncatc  at 
Paris  in  1847.  In  1848  he  whs  s^  nt  as  commissary-general 
to  Marseilles  to  pa<-ify  the  city,  and  shortly  after  he  was 
appointed  prefivt,  but  in  1841)  returned  to  his  business  in 
Paris.  In  18.">7  he  was  ol«'<'ted  a  momber  of  the  Legislative 
A<!«ernVih-,  nvA  mmli*  himself  conspii-uous  Ity  his  eoiirageoiis 
Bii'l  •■]  )i(Uciit  i't«i-itii  n  to  the  g()vernment  of  Na|K)leon  III. 
Gniduallv,  however,  the  emjieror  succeeii.^il  in  winning  him 
over  to  his  side,  and  ho  was  generally  r  insul,  red  a  nolitieal 
renag;ade,  when  on  Jan.  2, 187U,  he  became  Napoleon  s  prime 
ttdnbtBr.  Ha  was  piesidait  of  the  cabiSiet  when  the  war  was 


declared  against  Prussia,  but  he  retired  Aug.  9.  after  the 
first  revenes  of  the  French  arms.   He  was  elected  to  the 


Academy  Apr.  7,  1870.  He  was  a  candidate  for  election  to. 
the  Chamber  in  1876,  in  1877,  and  in  1885,  but  was  defeated 
on  ea^  ooeasion.  He  has  published,  among  other  works, 
DimoeruHe  et  Liberie  (l»67i;  Le  19  Jain'ier  (1869);  Prifi- 
eipea  et  CoaduiU  (1875);  ItJSgliee  tt  PKtat  au  Concih  du 
\ntimn  0S  vols.,  1870);  Jf.  Tliiera  d  I'Acadimie  et  dant 
FBittoin  (18S0);  JVohobsHI  manucf  de  droit  eccleniaitiqu* 
firanpais  (1885);  and  1789  sf  JSH!*  (18!K)). 

Hevi^d  by  F.  M.  Ci  i.rt. 

Olmwlo,  .losi?  .ToAQuix,  de:  poet;  b.  in  Guava.iuil,  Kcua- 
1  ir.  M.iy  ■>o.  ITW;  d.  there  Feb.  10.  lf^47.  "Educated  at 
t^uito  liii  l  Liluu,  he  received  the  degtve  of  doctor  from  the 
iiiiivi  r>itv  uf  the  latter  city  in  1805.  He  tauu'lit  law  for  a 
tiiue  tu  the  university,  then  began  jpmctice  as  an  mlvocate 
in  Guayaquil.  In  isio  he  went  to  i>pain  as  a  deputy  to  the 
famous  Cortes  of  tWiii,  remaining  in  the  mother-country 
until  1814.  Kt-turning  to  America,  he  wt»s  a  member  of  the 
so-callc'l  .liiiiui  lie  Gobierno  of  Guayaquil  (1820),  and  of  the 
Constitiitu nal  .\ssi  ;ably  of  Peru  (182;i).  He  was  one  of 
the  i'truvittii  deputation  to  seek  militArj  aid  of  HoHvor; 
and  was  sent  by  the  latter  as  mini.ster  plenipotentiary  to 
London,  where  lie  became  a  warm  friend  of  An<ln!S  Bello. 
lieturning  home  in  1828  he  was  a  memU-r  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Itiobaudta,  which  finally  separated  Ecua- 
dor from  C'olornbia  1 18.10).  Elected  succefiively  vice-presi- 
dent of  Kcuailor  aud  governor  of  the  department  of  Guayas, 
he  pre.sidetl  over  the  mitional  convention  of  Ainbato  in  1835. 
In  1845  he  head4-d  the  successful  revolution  against  Gen. 
Florcs,  and  <linH'ted  the  provisional  government ;  but  waa< 
defeated  in  his  candidature  for  the  presidency.  It  is,  how< 
over,  as  a  poet  that  he  will  be  Icxigest  remembered,  having 
in  spite  of  the  small  amount  of  his  pro<Iuction  an  indisput^ 
nM-  !aim  to  a  foremost  place  in  Spanish-American  letters. 
lILs  ptictio  manner  is  that  of  (juintana.  too  rhetorical  for 
the  taste  of  the  present ;  and  tlie  title  often  given  him,  the 
South-American  Pindar,  indicates  both  his  excellences  and 
his  defects.  Few  pciels,  iieverthclesa,  are  more  widely  read 
by  Spanish-Americans.  Tliere  is  no  good  complete  edition 
of  his  works.  Tb«  most  important  are  to  be  found  in  tha 
Amfriea  PoUica  of  Gutierrez  (\'al|taraiso,  ISMh.  These 
shotild  be  supplemented  by  tha  Asssos  sMiitos  as  Ofmeifo, 
edited  by  D.  Manuel  Corpancbo  in  1961.  See  slso  Hsrrera, 
^jMHtfss  UogriSfiiM  4t  If,  J,  J,  tHmtdo  (Qidtoi,  18891. 

A.  R.  mamb. 

Olmsted,  Demson,  LL.  D. :  scii  ntist  ;  b.«t  East  Hfirlfonl^ 
t_'onn.,  June  18,  17UI :  graduated  at  Yale  181ii;  was  a  col- 
lege tutor  181.'>-17;  bc<  auii-  ill  1817  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geolfij,'v,  and  executed  what  is  believed  to 
havr  li.rii  !lj<-  tii-st  Sti.lr  >;.i.]i.:;ii'al  survey  n;  tlif  V.  S, 
(rofiort  published  1824- 2-j>;  became  in  ISi')  I'r.  fi  s^ar  of 
Mitthematics  in  Yale  College,  and  in  18:i'>  I'rolVsxir  i»f  As- 
tronomy and  Natural  Philtisophy ;  pidtli-hcil  in  IS.U.  1812, 

and  1842  t^-xt-l  on  luitiuid  jslnldsnjihy,  .-(M  ral  wnrks 

on  astroni.iiiy  fi.r  -i  IukiIs.  and  a  uuiul".-i-  nf  I'ii 'i^rnpliicAl 
memoirs:  mudr  iniiiMrtant  olistTvutions  on  luiil,>>ii  iii'-teors,, 
the  aur-irn  In.ii  iilis,  i  ti  . ;  his  c<mclusioaa  iiguriliag  tbe> 
lufli  r  |>h<  iKfnii  iK'ti  nil'  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Smiihxonian  GiPM* 
tyihutH>ii.->.    I).  Hi  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  13,  1859. 

Olmsted.  Fekdekick  Law,  M. A.:  landscape  architect; 
b.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  26, 1822;  studied  civil  ciiginecr- 
ing,  and  later  pursued  scientific  studies  at  Y'alc  College. 
He  was  then  for  two  years  a  working  student  of  agriculture,, 
and  afterward  seven  years  a  farmer  and  horticulturist  Uf>on 
his  own  land.  In  1853  and  1854  he  made  a  study  nf  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  slave  States,  travelinir  a  ili'i- 
tance  of  more  than  4,00'1  niil-'s-  «<n  horseback.  In  the  spring 
of  1857  he  was  appoint'  1  su[i*'riiit< ndent  of  the  nreparatory 
work  of  the  projecteil  Central  Park  of  New  YorK.  In  1858, 
in  association  with  Calvert  Yaux,  he  devi.se<l  a  plan  for  this, 
park,  which  was  s^'Ieeted  as  the  m<i«t  satisfiu  tory  of  thirty- 
three  plans  submitteil  in  competition.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  the  designers  were  employed  to  carry  it  out. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  a  member  of  the  National  Ninitary 
Cr)mtni.s.sion.  and  organized  and  managed  its  executive  busi- 
ness. Ho  s|)ent  the  period  18ft;M15  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
.serving  as  chairman  of  the  Cahfornia  State  commission, 
taking  the  custody  of  llio  Yosemit^  and  Maripf^«n  resen'a- 
tinns.  ceiled  to  th«-  Slnto  i  y  Congress  as  public  juirks.  From 
1865  to  1872  be  engaged  in  New  York  in  the  general  practice 
of  hmdsoape  arohllaotaN ;  in  1872sarv«d  for atine  as  pnaU 
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dent  and  treasurer  of  the  mrk  commiaBion  of  New  York ; 
in  1S76  movctl  to  Boston.  Hf  has  been  eniploved  U[>on  up- 
ward of  eijjhty  public  recrenli.  n  irrouiids.  uinmip  the  more 
itiiportHtil  of  wliii-h  are  p'it  hc  ]>arkis  of  Nt'w  York, 
Itrooklyii,  Ilostoii.  IlrirlKt'l'orl.  I'r.  iiixii,  MontrcHl.  BtifTuhj, 
i'liic»>.'0.  Milwaukee,  l-ouijivillc.  mnJ  Kansas  t'iiy.  lie  is 
the  desivuer  of  the  grouoUs  of  iliu  ('»|iito]  nl  \Va>tiiii^'ton  : 
aim  of  tne  general  scheme  for  the  n>MtorHtioii  ami  iin-M  rvu- 
tion  of  the  naturnl  Mciiery  (pf  Niagara  FhIK  and,  in  avso- 
cinlion  with  Mr.  Vaiix.  of  the  jilati  now  beinj;  carried  out 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  thiH  pur|io>e.  Mr.  Olmisie^l  i* 
ifie  author  of  the  following;  work^  :  WatLit  ami  Tnlkii  of  an 
.imertritn  Farmfr  in  k'lifjtiiiiit.  iXrst  \>»MiAnv\  in  lH.j'.';  it 
has  been  several  lime^  reprinle*!;  -1  •luumrt/  in  t)f  Srn- 
■board  iiJavt  SldlrM  (Ktli) ;  .1  Jiiunie'j  tn  TfSna  (1S')7)-,  A 
Jtmmejf  in  Ihr  titifk  ('i)uutrti  i\>^\\).  Translations  of  -t 
Joumty  in  Texa*  Uavo  Ueeu  publislitid  in  I'»m  Mid  Leipzig. 

Ol'nltte :  town ;  in  the  prunnoe  of  Momvis,  Austria :  on 
thit  Mareh ;  luiles  N.N.  K.of  Vteiiiia(w«  map  of  Alitt*i»> 
Hungary,  ref.  .H-Kj.  It  i«  stronglj  fortified,  and  wm  the 
place  of  imphsonowRt  of  I«  Payette.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
arohbUhop.  It  has  •  well-attended  anireniitr,  two  military 
•eademies.  a  polytechnic  school,  nianiifuciures  of  linen«, 
clothe  and  |mreefain,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

Pop.  (iwo)  i»,:gi. 

Olney:  city;  capital  of  ll:- hni  itui  <■< .,  111.  if<.r  l4j^;jaiuii, 
*tee  map  of  IlfiiioiN.  ref.  ',i  i  i  i ;  i  ;i  ;iir  i.Md  Ohio  S.  \V.. 

and  the  Peoria,  iVc.  nml  i.ii!vvii>»;  31  inilei«  \V.  of 

Vincennos,  117  iinli  ^  V..  <<(  St.  I.i'wis,  Mo.  It  i«  an  impor- 
lant  sliippinf:  point  atul  t  r^idc  ccuu-r,  '\*  engageil  in  nianu- 
factuniii.'.  aitd  has  a  public  library  (founded  in  lHS*;i.  n  nn- 
tional  batik  with  capital  of  $50,000,  a  private  bunk,  and 
four  weekly  newqwiMM  Pop.  (1880)  8,ffl»;  (1800)  8^1; 
iWm)  4,2«30. 

Olney,  Je-sse.  .k.  M. ;  rdu'-ainr;  b.  at  I'nion,  Tolland  co.. 
Conn.,  t.>ct.  13,  17}>.H;  taiigiit  at  WhitesUmmgh  and  Uing- 
hamion.  N.  Y.,  and  for  twelve  years  in  the  Ilartfonl  Gram- 
mar SfhiMil,  where  he  intrexliiced  the  rnnthdH,  now  pcnerHlly 

il,  of  •u'parating  gi^tgraphy  from  ii>tri  t).iii;y.  ami 
ginning  the  former  Aludy  bv  fainiliaruiitg  ihe  pupti  with 
the  description  anil  iturrouni^ings  of  hi.s  own  town,  county, 
and  Slate,  advanein?  thence  to  national  and  fisreign  geog- 
raphy.   Ill'  [.iililisii..|  u  luiiuber  of  «cho.il       Ks  that  hail 

■  I!  I'tit'llii"!!-  (I  r  ■ulalioli,  including  a  (irininip^,  '/  mir!  .l'/'r.<t 

(l-J-"*!  .-iii'l  yv,,  XiUional  I'rerfptor  11."  -.  rvr.l  im 

ti»nns  lit  I  li'- imn'Ctioul  Legislature,  whcr.-  lu-wasjin  a.  tur 
Worker  in  i-rhnlf  of  •'li'.n  ational  int''r<  si-,  Mini  wu^  rlnMi.! 
State  comptroller  of  public  accounts  ui  iMiT.  I  >.  at  .>trat- 
foid.  Conn.,  Jnly  80, 1872. 

Olney,  Ri(  n.*BU  :  lawyer;  b.  in  Oxf ni,  Mass.,  Si-pt.  tli, 
1835;  was  gnuliiated  at  Brown  Un;^'  !-ity  la  IH-'Ai,  and  at 
Ilarvard  Law  !S«-hool  in  18.jU.  He  afterward  re<-eived  the 
degree  of  LI*.  U.  from  the^*  institutions,  lie  practiced  law 
in  Bost<ni.  serving  in  the  Massai-hii setts  legislature  in  1><74 
till  appointed  Attornev-Uenernl  of  the  I'.  S.  bv  President 
Cleveland.  He  M>rv(Nl  from  Marob  6v  1883,  tilt  tTune  8, 1805, 
and  a.s  Secretar)-  of  State  from  thattillMtOl  lllanb4, 1887. 
lie  has  since  pnicticetl  law  in  Boston. 

Olonct^' :  government  of  Eoropoan  Russia,  S.  W.  of  the 
government  of  .\rchaiigel ;  around  the  Lake  of  Onega. 
Ari'B.  ."> 7,4:1!)  sij.  miles.  The  ground  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy, 
contiUning  manv  large  lakes,  and  covered  with  immeii.se 
forests.    Pop.  (isjt7)  3«i,«M7.    Capital,  Pet  rozavwlsk. 

Oloza^n,  "  lo'thtia-gna,  S.vi.rsTH.vo:  stali'snian;  1>.  at 
Li>grof!'>,  SiMiin,  in  l.S>:{;  edneaied  for  the  bar:  e),..  fcil  to 
tlier>i<:.  s  iHiiS;  reporii  r  if  liie  const itiitif)nBl  1 1  ii.ni:--:  in 
is;i7,  wtii  u  111!  in.sisted  uit  ilie  retention  of  the  seimte;  pro- 
|Kisc<l  aiii]  <  ;ir  :  ii  d  laws  proviiliiig  for  ele<-toral  refonn,  the 
sii|ii)res-iou  ui  iu<>na«?erit'S,  the  idtolitioii  of  ecclesiastical 
tithes,  and  a  gciuiiil  amuosty.  lie  was  pp-sident  of  I  in 
Ci.rtes  Mar..  IsdH,  and  Apr.,  l"ti71.  I),  at  Enghien.  France, 
Se|.t.  2C,  1873. 

OUhanson,  ols'how-Zfn.  TTrRMAyx:  Bible  ciommentator ; 
b.  at  Oldeslohe,  Holstcin,  Au^-.  Jl,  17'.>G;  studied  theology  at 
Kiel  and  Berlin,  and  was  a{inoiiited  profe?isor  in  1S'J7  at 
Koiiiusl>org  and  in  1S:S4  at  LrUugen,  when:  he  diid  Sept. 
4,  His  JJiftU.vhn-  ( 'omiimiffir  i'lht  r  MitnntUiclir  Srliri  ft- 

en  tif)^  ii'  if'H  Tr'nhiiumts  ui>|>iared  at  Krmigslierg,  \>*'M),  xqq,. 
and  was  tinished  bv  his  friLiids  after  his  death;  tniiisluted 
into  Kiiglish  for  ("Ijirk's  Foreign  Tlieo!»>gicnl  Library,  and 
a  raviscil  edition  of  it  ibj  A.  V.  Keadrick,  1).  D.)  published 
in  New  York  (6  vob.)  in  18S0-S8.  B»  atttatuM  the  aile- 


gurical  and  tjmvd  methods,  while  ool  acglMtiaff  the  gnim* 
matical  end  hutoriosJ.  BsTised  bjr  8.  3L  JAcnaw. 

OImmd,  ol  sQn,  Olof,  D.  O.:  theolMiaii ;  b.  in  Vemiland. 
Sweden,  Mar.  31, 1841;  educated  at  Lpsala  and  I>>ip7.ig,  or- 
dained 1SU3;  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  Ivm.  His  flrsi  pa-» 
torate  was  in  MiicPbersoO  Co.,  Kan.,  during  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Ixgislatiire  of  the  State;  b»>camc  Profe)B«<,»r 
of  Theiili  >gy  in  Augustaoa  :M;miuU7, Bock  Inland,  HI.,  1H76- 
HK;  pastor' WoiHlhiill,  IlL,  1888.  fie  became  president  of 
Augustana  Coliige  and  Seminary  In  1801.   D.  May  12,  lOOa 

Olttzentilii,  Kakol  :  .See  the  Appt  iui.x. 

Olyni'pia  (in  Gr.  'OAw^vfaU  a  plain  in  Elis,  Pclo[x>nne- 
sus.on  the  banks  of  the  Aljdieus,  when  the  Olympian  games 
Were  held,  containing  the  .\liis  or  sacred  grove,  which  was 
said  to  hate  been  inclosed  by  Hen-ules,  and  which  con- 
tained tiie  temple  of  the  Olvmpian  Zeus,  with  hitstatoe  br 
Phidias,  and  iiiaiiv  other  puldic  buildings.  CMWected  with 
the  Altis  were  l^e  stadium  and  the  hippodrome.  (See 
Glyvpian  Games.)  At  the  time  of  the  Elder  Pliny  (38-79 
A.  D.>  about  3,000  statues  were  standing;  now  I  he  space  is 
occupied  with  grain-fields,  with  a  few  scattenil  ruins.  jNce 
Flasch's  article  Olympia  in  B«un»eister's  Z>*ni->H<i/»^  for  the 
history  of  Olympia  and  the  resolte  of  excavations  made  on 
the  site  by  the  German  Government.  See  also  the  oHii-ial 
Work  Aungrabungrn  ron  Olumpia  (Berlin.  187'V-t*!).  and 
Boetticher,  CMynqwo,  da»  Fed  umd  sstM  SliiU  (Berlin, 
1H83X  J.  B.  &  Smsnr. 

OlTWplA:  city  (settled  in  1847,  inoorporuted  in  1859): 
capital  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  of  Thurston  County 
(f<)r  location,  st-e  map  of  Washington,  ref.  5-C);  on  '»« 
Chutes  river.  Budd's  inlet  (the  soutnem  extremity  of  Puget 
Sound),  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Port  Townsend 
Southern  railways;  36  miles S.  W.  of  Tacoma.  121  miles  N. 
of  Portland,  Ore.  It  is  in  *  timber,  coal,  iron,  sandstone, 
and  copper  region  ;  is  laid  out  with  broad  and  regular 
stn^'ets;  nasdirwi  steamship eommnnioation  with  the  prin- 
cipal pointjjon  the  sound  and  the  Pacific  coast:  and  con- 
tams  water,  s«>werage,  electric-light,  and  street-railway  scr»'- 
ices.  A  bridge  520  feet  long  connects  it  with  Tumwater,  oti 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ritrw.  Mid  aiMtber.  S,080  feet  long, 
coiinecu  it  with  the  vMt  shoiv  of  th«  inlet  The  dt^  de- 
rives exoeptiomtl  posrer  for  BHonftwInring  from  the  river, 
which  has  tbiM  frila  with  a  totnl  deaeent  of  85  feet  in  a 
(i  istanoe  of  IJMW  fiH*t,and  was  improred  by  the  construction 
<r  adaminl880l  Its  principal  manufiicturea  are  connected 
>v  it  h  the  Innlfer  iodnstrjr.ud  iaciudo  the  onJr  plant  in  the 

1  >untry  for  making  water-pipe  from  yellow  nt,  Therv  are 
7  chiuobeBiSaiCMdemies,  Sute  libraty  witb  ovar  SOjOOO  rol- 
uinea,  a  pnUiQ  library,  hospital,  sevdal  leciet  aoctetjr  halb, 

2  natifmal  baoln  with  combined  capital  of  fSOOgOOOi,  •  Stale 
bank  with  capitBl  of  |6O,00Q,  and  a  daily  and  8  weekir 
iiewsnB]xt«.  The  aaseesed  valtrntion  in  1888  waa  t.<).4a7.0W, 
and  (be  total  debt  OH  Feb.  1, 1901,  was  $109,937.  Pop.  <  1 880/ 
1 ,289;  (1880)  4,898 ;  (1900)  4,901  i  OWl)  estimated.  ejooOl 

J.  O.  SoOBltT. 

Olym'plud  Ifpim  '>'>,„•  I, hi- =  C,r.'OKvuirtds.  'OXuff 

ndSet,  <  ijy  ir.[ii,Hi  1 ,  lii-ri  v.  of  ra'OKtifAWta,  the  Olyiii|ii;iii  ;.'Hmes|: 
tin  iii  innl  i.f  four  years  U'tween  any  two  frurcc-~ivi»  cele- 
bration^ <■!  ■]):  Olympian  gumes.  The  <.)|yinpiau  was  »>artT 
adopted  .i-  rin  >'r.H  fur  the  nn'onling  of  the  dates  of  cveni.s. 
The  Olyiiiiiiiuls  were  di'sigtinrf'*!  >»y  numlK'rs.  the  f$r«t  being 
reckoneil  from  the  vicl'  iy  of  r.iru  ims  in  tin-  fuut -rui  o.  n.  c. 
770;  or,  atrain,  tliey  f I H .1,  ilir  naim'  c(  tin-  |)riiici[i.il  vivti'ir 
in  the  III  x;  pri  \  p  ms  <  il\ Hipniti  trium's.  K\ en''- ari'  re<  i'ril-il 
as  having  ltit|>j>elii'd  Itt  r^iich  .'iiid  sucil  an  Oiyiiipi;»J,  oT  ID 

>;n  h  ii  year  of  a  certain  Olyiii]-ij;d.  To  reduce  Olympiads 
1.1  .  s  acconiinir  to  our  reck' imntr  substrnct  1  frf.»m  the 
nuirdi-'!  I'f  I  In  <-';yHL)>iji(l.  nnihiply  I'v  1.  lelii  tlm  imtnb.  r  -'n 
the  (  ilvmiiiml  iiiiiiiis  l.iiiid  tlimi  sulitnicl  fnim  7T'i.  Wlmn 
rln  il.iie  is  after  (  !in-t  jiriH'Li-fj  iun  ih-fop'.  Imt  utlil  Ihe  full 
auinljf>r  of  the  Ol^oipiaii  and  subtract  therefrom  77B.  The 
2!»3d  Olympiad,  which  was  the  last  (OL  9984),  ended  in 
:t94  A.  D.    Sec  Grecian  Gamks. 

Revised  by  J.  R,  S.  STEaRKTT. 

Olympian  (janies:  the  greatest  national  Greek  festival. 
It  WHS  held  quadrennially  in  honor  of  Zeus,  in  Olvmpia  in 
FM<,  Greece,  and  lasted  five  davs,  beginning  just  after  the 
summer  solstice.  It  is  chiefly  i'amous  for  its  athletic  con- 
tests and  chariot-races.  From  tho  remotest  antiquity  Olym- 
pia was  consecrated  to  religious  rites,  and  there  for  centuries 
the  Greeks  lavished  their  wealth  and  their  manrelons  actiatio 
skill  in  the  enetfam  of  tamplet  aodahiinea.  They  hioaght 
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thither.  aW>,  t.ncc  in  tour  vt'iirs,  tin-  best  they  had  in  the 
way  of  |>li.v>i>al  (iijvclu(iiui.rit,  uiui  gmduttUy  contests  of 
strength,  Midunuiw,  aad  «kiU  bocanw  the  moot  prominent 
<tiatttn  of  th«  iMtivtb.  At  the  OMtero  eiid  of  the  plain  a 
level  wmtk  the  stadinm,  wm  laid  out  in  yielding  aend,  800 
Olynpiaii  wet  (ahont  fl8S  feat)  in  langtli,  Mid  for  many 
fears  the  conteata  wan  toot-iacea  in  a  atrwdit  line  nloiig 
tlw  atadium,  Onl7  free-bom  Oraaks  of  aobMOiiehed  npu- 
tation,  who  had  tnined  dnrin^f  a  piweiifaed  period  in  a 
Greek  symnaiinni,  wen  permitted  to  enter.  Lots  were 
drawn  far  position,  and  at  tlie  feet  of  the  atatne  of  Zeue 
eontestant  awon  a  solemn  oaith  to  noe  f atrlyi  The 
pciw  waa  a  wreath  of  olive  branches  cut  with  a  coilden 
knife  bjr  a  hd  whose  pamnie  wen  still  living  from  the  aa- 
•orad  wild  oliv».tree  in  Olf  mpia.  The  wreatlu  wen  plac-od 
on  a  table  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Zens  in  Uie  temple. 
The  victor,  hie  head  encircled  with  a  dllet  of  wool,  was 
•crowned  with  the  wnath  and  a  polm-lnanch  was  placed  in 
his  hand.  The  name  of  the  victor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
birthplaee  was  proelaimed  br  a  herald.  To  win  the  olive 
wrentnwasconsideredtbehigQsstpoaaiblehMMiir.  Thevietor 
•could  ereet  a  maiinment  in  the  sacred  giwe,  and  in  same 
instunces  he  was  permitted  to  erect  a  statue  of  hiraiiell 
Begiuning^with  the  Hfteenth  Olympiad,  in  addition  to  the 
original  stadium  nee,  a  double  noe  was  run— that  is.  the 
course  to  the  end  of  the  stadium  and  back  to  the  starting- 
plHce.  Some  Olympiads  later  then;  wm^  a  loiigHliiitance  race 
twelve  times  around  the  stmlium.  In  the  cigtitomith  Olym- 
pinJ  the  psntathlun  was  adiksL  This  watt  a  Combination 
<x>iitest  cmststing  of  running,  jumping, disk-throwine, spear- 
throwing  and  wrestling.  ¥  i  vc  Olympiads  later  boxing  was 
added, and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chariot-races  and  thopsnkm- 
tiou,or  combincil  wrestling  and  boune  match.  Ttiu  con- 
tests Were  originally  confined  to  men,  out  graduallv  boys 
wem  a<lmitte<l  lo  the  lighter  onsa,  and  at  the  14r>th  thuy 
w<efe  admitted  to  the  severed  of  all,  the  pankration.  By  a 
truce  established  in  the  ninth  eenlury  B.  c.  under  the  pro- 
teotien  ot  S[>arta,  all  com|>etitors  anil  s|)ectator8  of  Qrevk 
descent  could  atteml  the  fe.stivab  unmolested  evan  in  time 
«lwar.  PUgrim.4  from  all  (he  Greek  oiUes  and  from  the 
most  distant  colonies  thrrtnged  to  the  games.  Hen  jweis 
and  onton  found  appreciative  audienees,  sculptors  found 
patrons,  tradesmen  sold  their  warvs.  The  inipoirtance  of 
the  festivals  diminished  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  al- 
though they  were  continued  long  after  the  liinnan  conquest. 
See  the  article  Urecia.v  Gamer. 

See  Curtins,  Mysuua;  Boettioher,  (Hympia,  Da»  Fe^t 
und  seiM  Sitttte;  Laloux  and  Uonosaux,  Itetttauradon 
d'Olympie.  H.  W.  ri..LMt;s. 

Olym'pus  [=  L^t.  =  Gr.'OXu^vor].  Mml.  Eh  mho :  m.  l  -fty 
ran^  of  mountains  which  Mparuti'd  TlicssHly  fmm  Mace- 
donia. Their  sides  are  clad  with  l>eautiful  forests,  hut  the 
tope  art!  covered  with  snow  for  nine  monthK  of  the  year. 
The  highest  ^teak  ri^  9,7S4  feet,  and  on  its  brt»aii.  cloud- 
Teikd  summit  tttood,  according  to  the  oldest  myth*  of 
<}nace,  the  palwe  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods.  I^a'ter,  the 
sdwde  cC  the  fods  was  moved  by  a  more  refined  S4>iitiment 
to  the  criastial  sphen>^  but  Mt.  Olympus  still  n-tuineil  its 
chaim  for  the  imagiuation.  .See  Heuzer,  £.«  Mont  Dtymiw. 
4i  PAeamonie  (Ptois,  I860};  Uarth.  Rei»f  dureh  das  Innere 
dtr  XmnmSischen  TOrkei;  Tozer.  The  Ilighlnnd*  of  Tur- 
key (fjonflon,  IB6l»),  it        Revised  by  J.  H.  S.  Sterrktt. 

Olyii'tlius  lin  Gn'OXvut^ot),  ii<-w  .(i  )  )f'i,nn.s:  ah  am  i.  tit 
<'it\  I'f  M.icedon;  on  the  Tor'nmir  (inlf;  wj,- ;ii  .iitl.  ivta 
[it'iir.ils  ili'iienclent  on  Athens  (,r  S|iiii  i.i.  <i<  i|iiirr.|  i.'r-'ji' 
W'-ultli  fr.itn  its  excellent  conuiHTi-ijil  j  s  xlion,  but  wn-t.ikitu 
in  'M~  Ijy  riiilip  ..f  Macedon,  \vh"  -..Id  the  inlmLit.-uit-  as 
slaves  Hjitl  <k»in>ved  its  buildings.  See  Vomel,  />«  Oltfnthi 
kitu  (Frankfort.  ltJ29).  J.  ft.  S.  S. 

Omaha:  city  (laid  out  in  incorjmratcd  in  18.W); 

capitul  i>f  Douglas  co.,  Nfl». ;  on  tlic  .Missouri  river,  Hiid  the 
Burlin;rton  Houte,  the  Chi..  iWk  1».  nml  Par.,  tlie  (  tii..  St. 
P..  M.  and  Om..  the  Fremont.  Elk.  and  .Mo.  VuUev,  the  Mo. 
Pac,  the  ("hi.,  .Mil.  and  St.  P..  the  (  liiiugo  nn<l  Northwest- 
ern, the  Omaha  and  St.  L.,  and  the  Union  IW.,  and  Illinois 
Central  niilways;  opposite  Council  BlutTs,  la.:  476niilej>N. 
by  \V.  of  St.  Louis,  4tK)  miles  W.  of  Chicago  (fi)r  locution,  see 
map  of  Nebnwka.  ref.  10-11).  The  city  is  l)uilt  on  a  plateau 
about  80  feet  abore  the  river,  is  laid  out  with  wide  streets, 
of  which  tnore  than  85  miles  are  |iave*l,  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  olectricily.  and  has  improved  water  and  si^wenigf  plants 
and  electric  street-railways.  The  river  is  hen  crossed  by 
three  bridges— cue  of  steel,  boilt  fay  the  Unioa  PaciHc  Bail- 


ned  Companjr,  W  feel  above  low  wtatar,  eost  IJUSOGyOOO; 
one  of  iron,  oounecting  the  city  with  Cooncil  Knits,  for 
wagon  and  stree(>railway  u«e;  and  one  of  steel,  for  steam- 
railway  u-^e,  with  th«  longest  drawbridge  in  the  world,  be- 
tween East  Omal.H  iikI  Conneil  BIniS,  built  by  the  East 
Quafaa  Land  Ctiiupiiu y,  cost  tliOOOi,OOOL  The  city  has  laid 
out  six  magnilioent  parks,  containing  upward  of 800  acres 
sad  eon9e(£»d  by  bonlevards,  at  a  total  cost  of  men  than 
fljOOOjOOO.  The  city  contuiins  106  churches,  vis,;  Presby- 
(enaiblS:  Methodist  Fpi-<copal,  14  ;  Congregational,  9;  Bo- 
nan  Catholic.  IS;  Baptist*  12;  ProtesUnt  Episcopal.  11; 
Christian.  8;  Unitarian  and  letter -day  Saints,  1  each; 
Kt'angsHoal,  ft;  netaww,  4 ;  Lutheran,  18;  Chriitian  Scienoe, 
t ;  Univeiaaliat,  1 ;  Adventist,  1 ;  Greek,  1 ;  Free  Methodist, 
1,  The  school  census  of  Omaha  for  1901  wa.s  30,765.  Then 
an4S  buildings  used  forpuli]io-schoolpur|>os«g,and  public* 
school  property  valued  at  over  93,000,000.  The  institutioas 
for  higher  education  Include  Crei^toi  Colle^  (Ronuui 
Catholic),  two  medical  colleges,  Bnwbell  liall  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  CathdieX 
and  St.  Catharine's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)^  Than  an 
six  libraries  containing  more  than  67/100  vohnnsa  the 
City  Free  Ijibrary,  with  upward  of  S7,000  volnmea,  occupiea 
a  beautiful  butldmg.  The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  located  in  the  city.  In  1901  the  dty  had  %  na- 
tional banks  with  combined  capital  of  18,050,000, 8  iariugs- 
banks.  and  8  daily,  38  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  11 
monthly  periodicals.  Omaha,  by  reason  of  its  railway  and 
river  conneotions.  is  the  distributing  center  of  a  lane  ana 
of  country.  It  has  a  wholesale  businem  of  over  |70,i)iDO,000 
per  annum,  and  it  pays  the  Pedeml  Oovemment  in  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes  over  $8,600,000  annually.  The  machine, 
car-building.  an<l  repair-shops  of  the  Dnioo  Paoiflo  Rail- 
roA<l  are  here,  and  the  city  bss  extensive  smelting  and  re* 
flnine  works,  iNicking-hoosss.  brpweries.  und  boiler-works. 
The  Board  of  Traite  returns  of  1900  sIiow(m1  tliat  175  nuinu- 
facturing  establishments  reported,  Tiiese  had  a  combined 
capital  980,000.000.  cmplovsd  13.000  persons,  paid  fS^.- 
000  for  wages  and  $84,000,000  for  materials,  and  had  prod- 
ucts value*!  at  $130,000,000.  Omaha  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  U.  >S.  army  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Pop.  (190Q) 
102,.>).5. — Soi:th' Omaha  :  city  (founded  in  1885);  Donelas 
CO..  Neb.;  mljoining  Omaha  on  the  south.  It  is  the  third 
largest  meat-]iacking  city  in  the  U.  b.,  lui.i  has  extensive 
slock-yards  and  Ave  large  packing  and  rendering  plants. 
The  city  contains  15  churcnes,  IH  pub|jc-schor>l  buildings. 

fMiblic-school  pro|)crtv  valued  at  over  $400,000.  Jl  national 
lanks  with  combined  ciinitAl  of  $640,000,  2  .State  savings- 
banks  with  capital  of  $.V).000.  sevenl  hotels,  a  handsome 
exchange  building,  a  public  park,  and  4 dally  DcwspraerL 
Pop.  (1800)  8,088;  (1800)  IOjOOO. 

Revised  by  Ibvito  R  Baxtbb. 

Ouiuha.^;  S.*  Sioi  ak  Lmhans. 

Oman:  n  ttrrii.pry  comprising  the  sri«thi'«st  jHirtjoii  of 
the  Arabittti  j»'t;iiisulii.  It  hiw  a  coas;t-liii>_'  of  hIh.iu  1,.'i(k_) 
miles  along  liie  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  nf  Onuiti,  nmi  the 
Arabian  Sea.  It  contains  eiirht  badly  ilctlni  .i  .lisiricts  ur 
states,  of  which  Mutsfiit  is  ili.'  iik.-i  ini|i<iri;nil.  The  in- 
habitants, though  |iri  fi'VNC.lly  Mussuhiiaiis,  nr.  less  intoler- 
ant than  those  of  VVe«l<'rii  Anilii;i.  fiml  prcsi  rvo  sdcn*  and 
customs  derived  from  their  .iii^-imil  liri  -\\<.>-hi|..  It  wns 
f)!nn<*rlv  (I  pari  of  ft  powerful  nrni  ■•Mcii-iM-  Ariil.ic  state  ..r 
iniaiiiut,  wh:(  h  i  . iti-i-t 1  . 1  nf  Araliic,  I'l  isijiii.  mi. I  Afri.  iin 
ti'l  rit..ri.'>.  liut  whirh  in  IS.'")4.  nl  tli.-  d.  nth  of  th.-  liiinm  >aid 
S.  id,  WHS  divide^l  li.-tw(.'n  his  tui.  s..iis.  .m.'  i..  .i^  ihl;  the 
African  territories,  and  ih.-  (  thti-  tin-  AmhIic  tcmtory,  with 
Muscat  for  its  capital,  iiinnii  m  w  consists  of  a  low.  hot, 
l)ut,  if  we!l  water«»d.  vorv  fi  riih'  <■.  litst-lj^tid,  proflofintr  c't- 
tim.  -iiL'ur.  rici'.  iii,-ii/.-.  VidiTin.  li  .us.  .'Wnl  Imiiatins.  B.')i;t]il 
this  c.  nst-h'UKl  n--.'- n  nil  ■'.mtii^n.  .IIS  r.x'ii.ii  .-oiisi-l  iii^'.. 'f  l.nre 
and  isnk</ii  riiii.:.'s  in.  h .-iii.L*  l.t-Hnnful  jiml  fcrli^.'  valhjvs, 
where  the  culloc-t r.-r  l'p.w-,  mnl  11^-^  almoinis,  irniju -,  ..r- 
angi's,  lemons,  walnui s.  mill  applrs.  (in  tlir  iiiiirv  s!,,|.,.  .,f 
these  mountains  tit  s  a  r  .w  ..f  ..nsrs.  luo^lly  iiihiilur l.y  lU.d- 
ouins,  an<l  behiii'i  tla^  .  ns.s  sir.'tih  the  Aniti'.nii  .h  -rrls. 
The  area  is  82.''i'»l  s.^.  mih.s  and  llie  {Mtpuiallou  .^tiinn'.  .l  Ht 
l.riOO.OOO,  b'ii  W.x-  aiith.  rii  y  of  the  .«ultan  does  tr  i  cMi  tnl 
far  outside  his  capitiil,  .Mast'at.  The  state  is  pra<.  Ucttl*y  un- 
der British  protection.      Revised  by  M.  W.  Harrisotox. 

O'man,  Viktor  Emanuel,  Ph.  D. :  poet,  philologist,  and 
publicist ;  b.  in  Sweden  in  1833;  studied  at  Lund  an<l  gradu- 
ated at  Jena  in  ItlSU.  He  has  been  chiefly  engsged  in  news- 
paper work  as  oontrilmtor  to  and  editor  of  the  jouBwls  iit* 
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fehfindn  for  Folkft  ainl  Xerikf^  AUfhnndn,  Iwth  publish«Hl 
in  An-liro.  SwmIiti.    His  i)rif;in<il  littTwry  ]ir(Nlui'ti<>iis  arc 
two  stimll  %<>lilixifK  of  |HH-m^i,  Li/rinka  hlod  tl>'->7aitd  lf»*>H) 
mill  th<'  ]>i>»'tiir  tttit'  lUdtlar  Jhr/ifrt  i,ch  Junijfru  Htlde 
(ISrtfl).    AiiiJin  has  ^^lnlwn  hiiiis<-if  a  fiiit^  IrsnslHt.ir  in  his  re- 
pnxlui't ion  in  Swi-di?*!!  of  Milton's  I'liradiAe  Lntt  anil  Euriji- 
i<li'>"s  MKlfit.  l*e>.iiK'!(  sonit"  of  l\w  niii»t«T()ii'fi's  of  l{llsl^;ia^. 
Polish,  Mu^'^ur.  and  Hitidii  [MM'try.    In  ihv  iiliilolopcal  ! 
flfld  he  has  j>n»ilm'ed  a  Ldrofmi  t  rniirl.^ka  fpriihff  i Manual  i 
of  (hi-  Kn<;lish  LHntrti»j.'f.  li^Ti  and  Siftn<X-fiti^fhk  Ihn-  \ 
diirdhnk  (S»<di^h- English  Uktioosrjr,  2d  t^l.  Innk. 

which  have  now  twen  QMid*  MlUqnatM  bj  mop'  n-'  cnt  and 
c«Jmi>l<'t«  Works.  1*.  GKirrii. 

O'lBAr,  Am  HkntiLfi  \m  vl  Khattab  :  the  MHtmd  C'.iliph 
of  tb«  MuanilBiiui'^ :  l>.  ultout  381.  At  first  «  biticr  4>|*]i<>- 
mmt  of  tb«  Prophtit.  he  was  niddenJy  oonrerltKi  ta  lolam 
(SI 7),  end  WW  ever  nfterwunl  it»  mmIoiu  «postlt\  In  684  h>- 
wu  elcetea  to  wmed  Abubekir.  Coiiitidenni;  the  title  of 
nliph,  "HioceBwr,"  too  eultcd  to  be  borae  by  one  who  did 
hot  comB  immediatdT  aHnir  Mohuumed,  be  amumod  i\w 
title  Enfr  nl  HnnimiaQi  '^ComiMndw  «l  the  BelUnvrs," 
vhioh  bad  been  aolnBalT  decnad  bin  tuA  which  the  caliphs 
have  borne  erer  since.  In  68S  he  adopted  the  Huira  {q.  v.) 
as  the  beinnniog  ot  the  MuamlmaD  em.  Wholly  deroled  to 
th«!  intfp  sts  of  bbi  fUth,  bjrbiB  givsl  admiaietnitiTe  and 
BiilitArj  talents  he  waa  the  Rat  fonndw  of  the  vaet  .Arabian 
ompire.  In  S87  Sjrria  and  Palnline  wen  conquered,  and 
the  moBqae  of  Omar  ballt  at  Jeniealem  oo  the  sit«  ot 
mini's  temple.  Bgjjit  «m  nbdud  t8M4i  and  Brnqria  in 
64Sk  In  WO  the  umon  of  the  Arabiaa  tribee  waa  oompteted, 
tber  for  the  6nt  time  bdnir  brought  tocelher  in  one  nliejoD 
niMlev  one  chief.  Omar  wae  eieeedingTr  simple  in  bis  hab- 
its,  economical*  sad  Arewd,  a  f aaatic.  jret  tolennt  of  otben. 
and  ^ncndlj  fair  and  impartiat  Neverthekss,  an  act  of 
jniuBtice  ptoToked  the  resentnmiit  of  »  Pcnriaa  slavey  by 
wliom  he  was  stabbed  to  d«ath  i644).  He  was  buried  near 
thi)  Prophet.  K.  A.  tiRi>*v  i  \fm. 

Umar  Khaj  juBi:  iVrsian  pwt;  renowned  as  niathima- 
tician,  a>t  todi  Micr,  and  phihwupher.  llis  full  natnc  is  (jivfti 
a*  Ohi'i-  uil'liii  Ahid  Fafli  o»uur  bin  Ibrahim  al-Khayyiiin : 
the  i|'it  111  t  Kiiiiv  vjIiii  I'.nr  miikcr)  is  pri^sunmbly  diie'lo  his 
father's  <  ;illiii^.  ct  i.i  iii-  .»wn  occujMition  l«>f<trH  he  was  in 
position  t'l  .l'  \(>t.-  iiiiu-  If  to  lilcrarv  and  scimtifif  work. 
Uraar  Khavyfua  wus  a  native  of  Naishilpur  in  Khi>n!i«<i»ui, 
anil  hr  :li iiiri-lii-d  in  the  latter  i^rt  of  th.'  •  !(  \.  nth  Le- 
pi'iimij;  of  till-  twelfth  centurr,  Arri^riim:;  Im  tvii.liti  iii,  his 
d^iith  ti.i'k  I'lac-  in  the  ye.ir  k  [i.  ll»'-t  i  <.  ii.  '\\~-.  ('Ut  tii.  rc 

i-  i^'ri'iir.'l  '•<r  l'i'j-vini»  it  ieiuv  |i.i-~;(i1v  inci  i ntn-il 

S'.rii.'  tv^.■lll^  yi'.ir-  (Mrlh'r,  ii-  In-  >  li  Ii- int  i-  I'nitnl  .-iinl  iiiMi- 
|ijui n  11  in  yi'ur>.  •  ri.'  .  i rut,.,  1  \' i/ir  N i/,a;ii  ill  ^l  ii I k  Tils, 
H  ^1;i''<i  tc  iin'.f  I'fi'ri  tx  rli  y.  )>.  JOIT  : \.  II.  lO'-i.     All  intep- 

«->iui»{  ?.tary  is  DreM-rvtsi  rejfardiiiK  Omar  s  tirst  -.teps  in  the 
•  altaintneiit  of  fortune,  but  there  is  not  space  for  it  here.  A 

»  jf*>iii"r<>n«  anntiity  providinl  for  him  throujrh  the  favor  of  his 

fij.  ii.l  IV"  'o  irt.  the  Vizir  Ni//im  ul  Mulk.  fiave  him  the 
nit-ann  Aud  rt'i|uisite  leisure  for  pur>iiiin(f  his  maihenintical 
•  and  astronoitiical  resean>hes;  hi-.  w..rk  ill  Arabic  on  alpebra, 
Ah'fhr  tt  itl  Mitkfihilfh,  fnytvcAl  tis.,  n'piitution  of  bein^  a 
s'  iiMliir.l  f  .r  -i  ^mi!  I  •ntitries.  Merit  raised  him  to  an  a[>- 
p^  iriri:i.  i  t  us  asfruiionier  royal  to  the  Sultan  MalikshAh 
A.  ii.  Iit74,  and  under  this  monarch's  pat  rntiaKc  Omar  Khay- 
vAin  wa^  instrumental  in  insrituting-  a  ri'furm  of  the  Persian 
cnlendar  iiii'l  iniri  .il  n  ii:;  the  new  rci  k,  :iiiii'of  the  .lalalian 
era.  the  9o-ej»lle«l  Turikh  i  Jti/iili  or  Molikuhahi  frum  the 
rei^nin^  sultan,  .Tallaluddin  Malikshfih,  It  dates  from 
Mar.  l.'i.  1074  (10th  Itama/jin.  471  a.  u.). 

Grealer  even  than  his  scientific  fame  \*  the  r>-ni"iwn  which 
his  philosophi<-  p<»>try  in  the  I<ucretian  or  V(.itHirvan  vein 
Won  ff)r  him.  If  i  -  'i\  In  //»A<i'v/i/,  or  ■  ' i  i  ■>,  that  he  is 
most  trenerally  known.  Some  .Wi  of  lhi>,  rhyniinfj  fonr- 
line  stun/as  are  attributed  to  his  [«>n ;  tliey  brenthc  a  spirit 
nf  frec-tliinkinK  and  often  etiouj:h  s])]>rnHch  atheism  and 
ilitij;  at  times  the  tone  is  niysi  ical,  and  aj;ain  metaphy.s- 
11  ul  and  ]>essim!*tie :  sometimes  tlie  vers4's  puls<-  with  a 
wartn  rljHps  in  al  \»'h'.  nrnl  a  thonm^hly  human  touch;  al- 
way.s  they  are  (.hiirui-iLiizcil  by  a  vii:orous  ami  [ss'tic  imag- 
ination. Many  of  the  r\i/n'i'is  which  pass  under  t>niar 
Khayyfim's  mime  are  dnnbtloss  not  r<'(illy  liis,  hut  there  is 
diffleulty  in  deciditiK,  as  there  i*  no  sinfri  iit  if  '  tii  i  .  ■  i  i  - 1.  -i 
that  can  Ive  adopted  iis  exehisive  authority,  ami  ilu-  uuiutr- 
ous  manusorijitti  differ  ronsiilenibiy  in  the  nunilM-r  "f  qua- 
trains Ihej  tontain.  At  Naishapfir  the  tomb  of  Omar  is 
shown  to  travelen ;  it  resu  beneath  the  shadow  of  blossom- 


inf;  fruit-trees,  and  the  jtpirit  of  the  astronoBwr^poet's  OWB 
prorihtH  y  is  therefore  fulfillisl,  that  UeRnm  should  be  atU- 

ated  where  the  wind  should  shower  rotees  uijon  it. 

ItinLiiMiRAfllY.— An  edition  and  translation  of  <)m«r 
Khayyiitirs  inalhematieai  work.  \>h!<^\  on  the  Leydcti  ami 
I'uris  eopie.s,  was  brought  out  by  \Voc|K^ke.  L'tiiyrf/rt  d'<hnor 
Alkhayydini  (I'aris,  1851).  For  the  poet's  life  and  Works 
consult  Kieu.  I'atalogiif  of  I'mtinn  ilnit<iiter»},ts  in  tht 
Urilmh  MuM  Hm,  ii„  p,  .')46.  and  (iarcin  de  TaKv,  Xotr  tmr 
Irs  Rubd'iydl  df  (hner  Khaiut'im  (Ptans,  1857).  ISditions  .f 
tho  quatrains  have  ap|^>eared  at  Lueknow,  Calcutta.  Pari^ 
and  London.  .\nion;r  Knplish  translations  is  the  weli-knc^wii 
r<>nderinkr  into  KuKlish  verse  bv  E.  Fitip-rald  (I-«.ndcn. 
IfCjU.  1871>;  lliiston.  18«7).  aiid  one  by  K  II.  WhinfieM 

which  trivis  also  the  Persian  t<?st  (TrObner,  I.K>ndon.  Ink}; 
'2d  ed.  translation  ISIWi;  there  is  likewise  a  pros<.--rendennf 
by  J.  II.  McCarthy  t.Nutt,  London,  188W),  A  French  vt>rtioii 
at<  -impanying  the  I'ersian  text  was  publishril  by  Xi<»laS 
(I'aris.  1S07».  Translations  of  the  liuhd'yut  have  )>e«n 
made  in  a  numlH-r  of  other  iuo<Jem  lanpia^es.  whic  h  beats 
witness  to  the  popularity  of  Omar's  writing!;  al.s<>  in  later 
times  aad  among  fonricn  peoples. 

A.  V.  WiLLUHS  Jacdok 

Omr  FadM :  soldiery  b.  at  Pladci.  io  Craatia,  in  1801; 
son  of  aa  Austrian  nIBoer.  He  studied  at  the  militair 
school  of  ThuriB  and  served  in  an  Austrian  ftootier  regi- 
ment, but  bi  18BB  for  some  uakaown  reasMi  eseaped  to  Bos- 
nia, embiaoed  Islam,  and  changed  his  name,  Mictaael  Latta^ 
to  Omar.  Soon  he  became  tntw  to  tha  sons  of  liiimrTn 
Pasha.  Going  to  ConstaDttoople  he  was  appointed  a  teacb* 
er  in  the  miliUrr  xchool,  married  a  wealthr  Ottoman  lady, 
and  was  appointed  wriiiuf^master  to  Abd-ul  Sfediid,  the 
heir-apparent.  On  his  pupirs  aceeasioa  he  was  mpidlf  pro- 
moted.  He  was  sent  as  military  govenior  to  tho  Xebnooiu 
was  mad?  a  Msha,  and  assisted  in  supprmsing  ivbellioos  io 
Itcienia  and  Kordistan.  During  the  dual  oocupation  ol  the 
Danubian  (trovinees  (now  Ronmania)  by  Ru!>sia  and  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  he  commanded  the  Ottoman  troopa^  whom  he 
raisMi  to  a  hi|(fa  degree  of  eiBeieDoy.  In  the  Crimean  war, 
as  commander  on  th«>  Danube,  he  sereral  times  defeated  the 
Russians  and  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Slistim. 
Mis  attempt  to  relieve  Kan  was  a  failutv.  Alter  the  war  he 
WHS  governor  of  Bagdad,  but,  having  been  accused  of  mal> 
adniinistrntion,  he  was  removed  and  banished  to  Kbarmit 
in  IHoll.  He  was  reslore<l  and  sent  to  Bosnia  in  1861  aoa  CO 
t  'rete  in  lH4i7  to  put  down  rebellions.    For  a  time  tie  was 

Minister  of  War  U^f^i^),  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  GiMiii* 
cil  till  his  death,  Apr.  18, 1871.  He  waa  the  aUeslOttomao 
general  i  n  the  nineteenth  eeBtuy.      B.  A.  Onoarcs-oR. 

Ombay'.  or  Aitor :  «Q  Maud  of  the  Xak^r  Andiiuclatfu. 
SolorgroQp,N.  of  Timor  i  in  tat.  8*  8^  to  6*  Mr  S.  and  lea. 
138*  &  to  l«l*  18'  EL  It  is88  mOea  long.  19  miles  broad, 
high,  vokanicii  and  inhabited  by  aavags  tribes  of  ft  mixed 
Negro  and  Mabiy  origin.  At  Alkr  the IhitehlMva  n  aettlv 
nient  and  carrv  on  aome  tnda  in  wu,  adiUa  Ulda'-Best^ 
and  pcppor.    Pop.  estimated  at  1M,000. 

Omdunnuil  :  Si  i'  the  Ajiiicndix. 

Omen  ffrom  I.At.  u  nun,  -^X'^m,  onicu  <  Old  Ijnt. 
j)Ossibly  connectvil  with  nii.jio,  tiiwiiniiii.  iiitr;,,r,  in  tb# 
S4>nse  of  "  autliort/at  ii  n  ' ;  "r  [>■ -Miily  With  nujWuHarf,  a*i- 
rig,  in  sense  of  "  iiii  t  hiti;.-  liriiri!  "  ] :  among  the  ancient  FJ*> 
mans,  a  sign  by  wlm  h  the  wis  were  belieresl  to  indicate 
their  favor  ..|,|,.i^itiMU  to  anj  prrin>-- ■!  pni'  ie  or  jirivato 
action.  The  oiuin.-  «■  :r  publicly  ■i|,s.r\.  il  I'v  the  magis- 
I rates,  as>i>ted  by  hani-i  .rr jind  (tntri.r-,  t  t.v  fMMn,  f  ole^rv- 
itig  signs  of  the  first,  lise  latter  <.•(  stwiuiary  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Cieero,  and  even  before  it,  the  whole  matter 
of  taking  omens,  of  divining,  sooth.saying.  and  the  like,  had 
fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  inti  llu-. nt,  but  with  thi" 
vulgar  thoso  arts  were  still  of  imiKtrLaucc  up  to  the  time  of 
the  hiter  empire. 

Omentum  [MikI.  Lat.  =  Ijit..  adipose  membraue.  espec. 
the  eaul|:  the  membranous  reflections  of  the  peritoneum 
extending  between  certain  abdominal  organs  and  distin- 
guisheii  as  the  greai  omentum,  a  quadrujile  fold  prolet'tirig 
the  small  intestine;  the  (jasiro-h'pdfic  otnrntum,  a  doiibk 
fold  extending  from  the  liver  Io  '.Ih'  stomach  ;  and  the  on*- 
tro-ni>lenic,  a  doulde  fold  exteodiug  from  the  great  potuw  of 
the  .^ttomach  to  the  spleen. 

Ornish  :  See  Men.noxites. 

Omniyiade8.(i-mi  T&dz.  or  Ommiades:  the  first  heredi- 
tary dynasty  of  caliphs^  so  named  from  their  anoeator  <hn> 
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fiieyah.  «  n-mote  kinsman  of  MolminineJ.  5Ir»nviah,  son  of 
the"  Ki T'  i'-li  ■  liioftaiii.  Abu  Sojiliian,  and  former  M-urvtary  of 
the  I*ri)|)lii'r,  yovoriior  <»f  Svnn  since  040,  opjio^icd  in  arms 
the  siK-c-fSsion  of  Ali  (055).  'The  latter  l>eing  tnunk^red  (001), 
MoHviah,  already  master  «t  Aral)ia,  Ef,'y|it,  anel  Syria,  sue- 
tvi'ileil  to  the  throne  despite  the  o|>|Mic*iiion  of  the  family  of 
Ali.  He  niiule  Dama.vus  the  eapit'il  r>f  the  .Miissiiltnan  em- 
pire, rendered  thesiicee-vijoii  heredii.u  v  r li  uj^h  hiihertoi'lei-l- 
ive,and  wa«  followetl  by  IhirU-en  pnnee^  of  his  family. 
di'r  Moaviuh  I.,  Samarkand,  Tunis,  ami  Tripoli  were  Milidued, 
and  Kairouan,  the  "  metro|M>!is  of  Afriean  Jlussulmanism." 
foimdetl.  but  his  troops  wore  defeated  in  a  seven  years'  sie-jfo 
of  Conslantinople  (67'i-7!)).  1 1  is  »m  an<1  .«nc<-essor,  Vezid  1., 
rei;;ned  three  years,  i-ariiiK  for  litlleexeent  d^sipatioii.  Mou- 
viah  II.nn<l  Mervan  I.  wen-  lH)lh  jM)iw>ned  soon  after  aceession. 
Al)d-nl  Maiek  1.  eoniiiiere<l  Irak  and  Persia  from  the  par- 
tisans of  the  dead  .Vli,  crushifil  all  internal  ojij)<Kiitii>n,  and 
eaptun.'d  (."urthajre  (704).  The  reign  of  Walul  I.  (705-715) 
was  in  every  way  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Dmrayiaile  rule. 
Ilis^vnerat  llas.sjin  sdIxIuimI  the  Moors  and  Hccompli.shed 
their  enthusiustie  eonversion  to  Islam,  and  Tarik  ciefeated 
the  Vi>ipit:i~,  a:ii|  with  Mousii  subdued  the  entire  I'eriinsulH 
■of  Spain  as  far  as  the  Hay  of  Bi.s/'jiv.  Meanwhile  in  the 
East  Tartary  was  subjiiffate^l  and  the  ^lussulinan  arms  oar- 
Tieil  victoriously  to  India.  The  next  two  fjiliphs  were  Sulei- 
man I„  a  zealous  and  incanable  prince,  mi  l  i  "nctr  II..  famous 
Jor  his  as<-'etic  virtues.  I'n'ler  the  Jiit'i  r  I'mnee  w;*''  in- 
va»lcd  (71D) and  C'onsianiin<iple  apiii;  Im  -i.  l;  .!  in  :TI7- 
71!)).  Vezid  II.  WAS  sueeeedetl  by  Ha-Hhrin  1,.  wlm-^i  ^.Tu  nd, 
Abderraiiinan.  (M;>t  urr.l  N'imes  in  Fnni' •  iTi'ii.  Inr.  \v:is  ut- 
terly defeated  at  the  de<-isive  batllc  i.f  Tiiurs  I'v  (  h.-nl,-, 
Martel  (7:J2).  Walid  11.  was  f.  rl.lr  mul  -  ni.iriiij.iil.le. 
Yezid  III..  Ibrahisn  J.,  and  .Mervan  i  I..  aliogi»ther  rtjigned 
^ix  years;  Mi  r\.in  II.  ■lepijs»'<l  (750)  l>y  .\bul  Al>ba.s  the 
JWoody.  f'  linii.T  i.f  till'  Ali.'isside  dyna-sty.  The  surrivinsr 
<  (tnniv  iiiil.'s  v,:Tr  IhiTi'Ih-v.'  1  -.u  tun,  iiii--  of  wln.'ii.  Ah- 
<lerrafin;'iri  I.,  fi.uii'lr'i  llir  l  hiiiin  l;iiii'  i-;il  l|  ■ii:i1  ••  u(  riiriluvit 
hi  SpHiii  I  r'i'ii,  u'ln  f.'iruily  p  lu'H'-'l  till  ln^il.    Ttir  uni- 

versal I'aiipiiuie  of  t  III- I  >iii!in  ;ii'!i--  Iki'I  lii--ti  il  n _'liiv-nine 
years.  Xotwithstaniliiiu  iln-  _-iiii-rn^  inf-.l'- •!  mil  and  mili- 
iary  brilliantly  f>{  '\i>  ir  r.  iLrti.  ii  w.^s  (i>.a-.U"iia»  for  Islam. 
They  repr<--.  iiii'  1  ih-  ui  i  lii.y  l  .uiili.i  I'ois  element,  in  op- 
j)ri«ition  t(i  li''  -impli-  fu'tk  luhi  prai  iii  -s  of  earlier  days, 
«t;>l  liv  i';vil  wm-'-  th,  y  (.iitinit,  li  ')r  •  T-'asioned,  and  evrii 
bv  their  foreinrn  conquest-,  rendered  di!>inetub«*rm«nt  of  tin 
Mussulman  empire  incTitabte.  B>  A.  ObOSTBHOR. 

Onalbiu :  8c«  Caaruoes. 

4talBf«eleiiee  [Lat.  om'nis,  all  +  mi're,  know]:  an  alti  i 
bute  of  Qnd,  in  oonsoqnenee  of  vbkh  ha  knom  of  all  that 
has  bwn,  all  that  is,  and  «U  that  ahall  be.  In  its  hat  phase. 
«s  FoBXKXowuoaB  (f»  v,^  it  baa  occnaiooad  aeverai  very 

«ubtle  theological  dlstinctioiu. 

Omxk:  capital  of  the  jjovernrm ni  ..f  ( ini-k.  Silteria ;  at 
the  eonfluenee  of  the  Oin  and  the  Irli'^  li  vs<<?  niap  of  Asia, 
ri  f.  :!-!.  .  It  contains  niilitary  stduKils,  hospitals,  manufao 
t' 11  1!-',  iiti  l  ininint;  work.s.  and  is  the  residence  of  the  (lov- 
ii  tr-L'' nenkl.  1 1  -  fortros,  i-iinstrni!t»'d  in  1700,  isthcstronK- 
^^tt  ill  W". -I. Tu  .SitMTia.  I'lip.  (iJ^ltTj  37,470,  exclusive  of  the 
parris  'K,  wlooh  nunilM-rs  0.000.  E.  A.  G. 

On  (Egypt.  An  ;  (»r.  Jf'  lio/>f>fis) :  the  name  applieil  by  the 
Hi  lirews  ('(ten.  xli.  4.5.  .50;  xlvi.  'iO)  to  the  famous  citv  of 
the  sun.  Helioi-olis  iq.  v.),  which  was  also  known  by  tfieni 
ji*  Heth-Shemesh.  House  of  the  .Sun  (.ler.  xliii.  1:5),  of  which 
llelio|iolis  is  siiu|>ly  a  translation.  The  same  Hebrew  let- 
ters that  s]>ell  On  when  dilTerently  voeali/.ed  >;ive  Ai-rn 
iHtiek,  XXX.  17),  which  thus  becomes,  erroneously,  a  m-oiid 
Uflbnw  name  of  lleliopnlis.  C.  R.  G. 

OflB,  So  yiBi,  Pkdro,  do :  poet;  ix  at  Loa  Confines,  on  the 
BiObio  river,  Chili,  about  156$.  He  stutlicd  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  ifarcos  in  Limn,  and  passed  must  of  his  life  in 
it  hat  city,  where  he  JiHeal  of  the  au<ll'iHe.  I  lis  ImsI 
known  work  is  the  epic  A'mneu  ilnmiulu  i  Ist  itl..  Lima,  15!«j). 
H  relates  to  the  Araiicanian  wars,  and  is  an  evident  iinita- 
Ttion  of  Ercilla's  Araurann;  though  interior  to  Ilu'  latter 
.In  poetical  merit,  it  ha-s  t  onsiilerable  hislorical  value  Oi'ka 
alao  potdbhed  Temblor  d»  Lima  {IWHy,  JgnaciQ  d»  Cantor 
.»r«i  0880),  «ta.  D.  at  Lima  abont  lIMa  U.  U.S. 

On'ager:  a  sp<H'i»'s  of  wihl  ass  [Kqnua  onn<;er,  or  E. 
Jii-mififmM)  iidiabitin^  tlu'  jilain.s  of  Centrjil  Asia.  It  is  re<l- 
dish  ni  summer.  );ray  in  winter,  with  a  streak  of  black  aUwi}.' 
the  center  of  the  back,  crossed  by  a  second  bar  over  the 


Oftatc.  on-yn*  t«,  .Ii  AX.  dc  :  S4'Hler  of  New  Mexico;  b.at 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  about  1,5.55.  llt>  was  a  man  of  we^th 
and  [io>ition,  son  of  llie  founder  of  Guadalajara,  and  mar- 
ried to  a  ^randdaujj^hter  of  the  con<|Ueror  Cortes.  His  prop- 
osition to  c<in(iuer  and  colonize  the  regnm  N.  of  the 
Kio  Grande  was  first  acee|>ted  bv  the  Viceroy  Ve|ji^<.'o  in 
1505;  but  <lelays  ensued  bwause  VclaM.'o's  xucces-sor.  .Mon- 
terey, refus«'d  to  jfive  him  full  jxiwers  a.s  governor.  Tlieob- 
h'l'tion.s  were  finally  overcome,  and  Oi5af«-  left  Zacalecas 
Jan.  20,  15!)>(,  wilh  ITO  .soldiers,  a  large  f  .  f  Indians. 
Ki  wajrons,  and  7,000  cattle.  On  Apr.  20  the  oxiHMlition 
reach<si  the  Kio  (irunde.  pn)bttbly  at  El  Paso  ilel  N'ortc. 
Ofialc  crossed,  and  after  some  exploration  founded  San, 
Juan,  the  first  capital  of  New  Mexico,  in  Aupust.  During 
the  first  year  there  were  several  conllict.s  wilh  the  Pueblo 
and  other  Indians,  who  wer«  finally  defeated  ;  subset|uently 
the  colony  prospered  j;rtntly.  In*  151)0  and  aRain  in  1004 
Oilat*.'  cxidored  jwrtions  of  Arizona,  following  the  Gila 
river  to  tne  sea  in  the  latter  year.  There  i.s  evidence  that 
he  ceasetl  to  be  governor  about  1608.  but  the  date  of  his 
de^kth  is  imknown.  Home  accounts  aay  Uiat  he  lf<l  an  ex- 
pedition eaafcwaid  In  161 1.  Bbkukkt  U.  Shith. 

Onaiva:  town;  capital  of  Monona  co..  la.  (for  location, 
see  niafi  <>f  I'  wjt,  ref.  4~l));  on  the  Sioux  City  and  I'ac.,  tba 
Chi.  ami  N.  W..  and  the  Green  Bay,  Winona  and  St.  P.  t«U- 
ways;  a7  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Sioux  City.  It  is  in  an  aerieul- 
tiuiil  and  MiM'k-raisin?  ref^ion,  and  has  a  public  ubniy 
i  I  sdTVa  8t«t4>i  Unk  with  capital  of  |00.OOO.and  three  waek- 
ly  nowspa|wr».    Pop.  (ItWO)  «Ha;  (18fiO>  1,338;  (1900)  1,938. 

Onrhidinin,  fm-kid  i-flm  [Mod.  I>ai_  ineorreetly  formed 
from  Gr.  tfyaw.  andel :  a  genus  of  slug-like  pulmonate  mol- 
ltt9c«,  noticeable  chit^ny  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  Indian 
species  has  the  whole  dorsal  aurfiwe  covered  vitb  Cjea  fomad 
on  the  vertebrate  typo.  Thia  speeiai  livca  on  the  ahora  ba- 
tw(>en  tido4Mrk%  and  tha  eyea  an  aappaoed  to  enable  It  to 
e.sca(H!  the  flshes  which  feed  upon  it. 

(hickrn,  •'■•iiann  (iKitiiAKn:  iiiisi-irnary ;  b.  at  Varel, 
Oldentnirg,  Gciauuiy.  mIh  1?MX) ;  was  in  early  life  a  do- 
mestic servant ;  livid  fur  a  time  in  England,  when-  he  li--- 
<'ame  a  member  iif  an  Independent  clmn'h ;  oj»eii«.d  a 
lx)okstore  at  Hainburff  as  a^'eiil  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  So- 
ciety and  the  Lower  ,Sasony  Tract  Society ;  organized  a 
l'..i|iii-t  I  lull '1.  of  which  he  iH-came  ]:i-i.ir  lSt4;  was  ap- 
|i.iiiit'  ii  11  Kii-MMiiarv  of  tlu' AniericMii  Unj  ii.st  (."onveiilitin 
is:;ri  ;  \j.,i:,.il  m.iny  piiii-  'if  ( i-  rnimiy .  Au-lrm,  Switzerland, 
;iii'l  I  >.  inii.i:  i..  unMi-liiiiL:,  luijil  i/iiii.'.  'lisl  rilmtiny  the  Scrip- 
1  1 1-1  mill  I'l  '■iriifiii.;  I'hiirrlir-^ :  M  ~.  v  r;-iil  t  iitn-^  uii  ;i|-1m  iih'a  ; 
.'liii.  ii  n  :u'i'.:iv  j'.iiriml.-,  in  KnuliaU  uud  German;  visited 
the  U.  S.  ill  \^r,o       in  18C5.    D.  in  Zurich,  Jan. 1884 

Ondricck,  Franz:  See  the  Appendix. 

Onc'ga :  a  large  lake  in  the  government  of  Olorietz  in 
Weatern  Uussia.  Next  to  Lake  LBdogl^  it  the  largi  st 
lake  of  Europe,  covering  an  area  of  4.h:U)  so.  miles.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Volga  and  the  Dwina  uy  canals,  and 
communicates  wilh  Ijike  Ladoga  by  the  Sweer.  It  alxmnds 
in  fish.  (Jnega  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia not  connecteil  with  the  lake,  but  occupying  the  basin 
nest  E. ;  also  of  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and 
of  the  great  bftj  of  the  Wliue  .Sea  into  which  this  river 
empties.  fietriaed  by  H.  W.  IlaHBoaTO};. 

Oneida,  o-nTdAt  Tillage ;  Madiaob  ea,  N.  T.  (for  location, 
see  map  of  K«irTorir.ref,  4-0);  on  the  N.  Y.  Cent  and 
Hudson  Riwr  and  th«  N.  T.,  Out.  and  W.  railwajfv:  S6 
miles  E.  of  Sjnam,  It  is  in  an  a(ricultural  and  bop-now* 
ing  region,  umI  oontatna  a  nnton  sohool,  2  national  banks 
with  combined  capital  of  f  165,000.  a  State  bank  with  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,  a  isavings-bank,  a  private  bank,  several  large 
manufactories,  and 2  aeourWMklj  and  3  veekiy  periodioalik 
Pop.  {im))  0,083;  (1900)  8,884 

Oneida  Commnnlty  :  a  society  of  religioos  comminiiBte, 
consisting  of  alM>nt  MO  members,  formerly  eatabtlshcd  on 
On<  iila  ei»ek,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  lie  dil> 
solution  in  imi  it  owned  a  fine  estate  of  850  aMM,  also 
a  conimoilious  mansion,  and  several  mills  and  manufao- 
tories.  A  smaller  branch  society  was  located  aX  Walling 
ford.  Conn. 

JJiatory.—The  founder  of  thia  ComAanlty  (we  ironii, 
JoUK  HiTiiPHRBr)«od  the  dnde  of  belteren  he  hadgatlip 
ered  around  hijn  at  Putney,  Vt.,  devoted  themselTea  at  firat 
exclusively  to  the  devdopiDMit  and  pttbUcittion  of  their  re- 
ligious views,  and  had  BO  tkoiu^  Of  bacoming  a  oommo- 
nity;  but  their  intlmaey  of  KUtioiMhip  and  unity  of  faith 
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i;ra<iuHlly  led  tlicm  ti>  iwintit  the  enramunUiic  mnnner  of  I 
lift'.    Ill  1H4<|  they  ti<>^'»ii  I  lie  «>xpi'niii»*nt  of  complex  iiiar-  I 
rut^f,  liut  tills        iiavi-  !<iirli  olleii^.;  to  th>Mr  nfi>;lilx>r«  thnt  | 
tin-  liitli-  Coiuinmiity  *a»  romin^'ll"!  to  <tisl)«iiil.    In  tin- 
following'  >|>rinir,  h<>«fVfr,  itt  rcsiMMiJw  \o  the  invitHtinn  of 
allot lii-r  ruuiiimiii"  \  .        ii  liud  n^'ciitly  biH-ti  stHrt*-*!  un<l<T 
the  iuflufuc*'  of  the  I'miH'V  M'hiMiI.  tlu-  inoiiibers  of  the  hit- 
ter Were  onee  more  united  oii  the  bank>  of  the  Oiioitia 
cn-ek.    Here  they  wer»>  allowed  to  enrry  out  their  c-oinrnu- 
iii^tic  views  for  nearly  thirty  yenr*  with  winpiirHlive  free- 
dom fn)m  mol.-Hfjjf iijii.     I)uriii(;  thf  tirii  s<-ven  or  eiuht 
Tears  of  ii-  '  \i -^  n  (   piiverty  hikI  uixwiHey  wveral  tiine^ 
Itpiii'.'ht  the  i.  oiiiitiunity  to  the  ver>;e  of  fnilunj;  but  by  1KV"» 
thi'  i:n  tubers  had  l>eeouie  di-«'ipliiie<l  by  haid>hi|)  «ii<l  la- 
bor. Hiid  a  titiiiil>er  of  luerative  busiiu^-t  eiilerpri^s  had 
been  starlerl,  the  most  inutortant  of  which  were  tlie  munu- 
fM  t'ir"  of  {r7in!«-trnj>s  anu  the  (luekint;  of  fruilf  and  vep-- 
tabl  -,    A-        [iroieel  of  mainluiniii>;  an  ex|)eti--iive  pub- [ 
lifl.iiii.'  'jMiii'  !i  /ii  Hr<->klyn,  N'.  Y..  had  in  the  niouiittine, 
uT:- r  t!ir>  ■  \  •  Jir-  1 1  i.il ,    L.ti  ^i' '•tidolied.  the  ("ouiliiuiiily  ' 

.11  t"  •iiii  l  i; -.s  lf  .M  uUnI  upon  «  (inn  (Inanejii!  ha-^i'*.  Ihirin;: 
III-  t  A i  iity  yettr><  the  •  ►ni'iilii  I  'ominu n r  ^  f  i ni. . I  a  i  i in- 
.-[ir  ii'Mi-  fr.itiir>"  ill  the  wm'IhI  life  of  th<'  '  .  ii,  pn>s- 

I  ii  .].  .jii.  1.  .tlid  tliianciul,  WU-.  i,tiiji.i^i  i-rii'.l.  IMu-  | 
cntioii  Willi  aiwat>>  uim  of  1h<-  Icjuliiiif  olgei  uf  the  (  oni- 
munity.  and  an  opiHirtuiiity  for  inielh-i  iiial  culture  was 
afl'inleil  everv  nieii!l)or.  The  [uiix-r  whieh  for  more  than 
f«»rty  years  v>,i-  li^hed  ajii  the  <jr>{Hti  of  iln  -  i.  i  v  was  a 
foiistnut  i  hnn  111  1  fur  thous-'ht  and  litemrv  .  iI  rt.  ><Kjn  after 
1^7;!  1 1  '  '  t  -  i  I  .■  ■-  1 1  -  :i  VI,  :i  irii  I  -  i  I . '  i:  -  ■  1 1  v^olut  Ion.  The 
nieli  ill;  1  .iii.Kii  wt».<»ere  tiilliilUeii  to  iut:im>el>hip  after  »he 

pro-i  I  I  I y  i  f  the  C'oiiimunity  hji<J  iM'eii  a-'.>unil  I  v  im 
nieHiM  w  whole-heaned  in  their  ilevotion  to  the  mux- of 
Christian  <;oiniuui)istii  us  wore  th<»e  who  hud  joinctl  in  the 
fa^'e  of  |M)Ter1y  and  disuTiwe.  Furthermore,  viuie  of  the 
leailers  nitioiin  the  vounif  (i«'<>ple  ha<l  aln-jiily  U'^jun  to  jov 
•  heir  faith  in  the  ri'licious  priiieiples  which  lay  ut  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ('oiiini  iiil  V  [•  I  y,  ii:  ')  i'ons4-nuentlv  Noyes 
WHS.  to  ft  lar>;e  extent,  depnml  ni  1  In  ir  -iip^xirt  in  tfie  series 
of  triab  iijton  which  the  Conimutjii  \  u  i-  i  l-  ut  to  enter. 
Ill  the  «prins  of  INTK  the  elerjfV  of  Ni  *  Vi.i  l,  M»»le  Convened 
at  .-iyrai'iisi'  forth*  purj»ise  o^  initial  itii;  juilieial  and  leijis- 
lative  prcK-eodiiiKs  auainM  the  Oneida  Coininunity.  and  in 
A 11  ^fust  of  that  year  N  ai  ~.  wIkj  hail  withdrawn  to  Canmla 
ill  c-onh<-.-|ut'iu'e  t)f  lltrmUiie.l  arrest.  |>eriviviiii;  that  it  would 
be  ifiexiiedinit  to  hoM  out  further  rt>,'iiin»t  the  pul>lic  senti- 
ment of  the  .Slate,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  (''iinniunity  pnip<>:t- 
int:  thai  thu  <ibnoxioiis  social  features  of  the  institution  lie 
abnndoned.  This  proposition  was  ai-iwiiii  lo  with  scarcely 
a  disM!iitint:  voice,  and  wa.-  i  :>rri.  ■  out  in  faith.  Tlie 

I'liliri'  di«>olution  of  the  CoriiiuiiiHiy  soon  follow.sl.  On  .Ian. 
1,  \»^\,  ti  l-  )  r 'i  crfv  wa«  divided, and  th<>  uicuiUts  were  in- 
i<jrporalc4  uaiier  tliu  law??  of  New  Vork  State  as  a  joinl- 
ytock  eoinpauy.  in  which  i-apjM'ity  they  have  sim  e  carrieil  on 
the  business  of  the  old  Coiumunity.  The  (himv  and  e(|iiity 
which  prevailed  in  the  division  of  the  ('utiiinuiiity  estate 
luav  l>e  larijelv  ascriljwi  to  the  influence  of  Xoye.s. 

/{rliffiiiii. — ■In  Ih;U.  when  tiie  reii^'ious  iiiovenicnt  whicli 
ciilmiimlcd  ill  the  Oneida  t'oiuniunity  was  started  at  New  i 
llavcn.  Noyes  ainl  his  follower*  were  called  Pcrfci'tioiii-ls. 
ill  i-oc)s«iiuence  of  their  lK>lief  <hal  salvation  frniii  sin  was 
attainable  in  lhi»  life;  but  soon  other  variet ies  of  IVrfis'lion-  j 
ij«ts  spniii;:  up,  whose  doctrines  and  tctideiiiics  dill<-red 
wiilclv  fn>n'.  thi<^'  of  the  New  Haven  brethren,  and  the  iiaiiie 
ceasMi  to  be  di>i iin'l ive.  The  princi|>al  th<  iilo^'i<  al  iI.k  trim' 
of  Noyes  and  iif  the  Oneida  cominiini>Is  was  lliat  the  Mmnd 
eoiiiiiii;  of  ( "lirist  is  alrejuly  jxist.  having  taken  place  iilwiut 
the  year  70  a.  ii.  in  connection  with  the  ili->iriii  timi  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Komans;  and  from  thi>  llu  y  Hr;rucd  that  the 
pHuitive  Church  is  now  alivo  and  MCC^•s^lbll•.  Ullll  tllilt  it  IS  ; 

abltu  by  virtue  of  its  own  victory  over  mh  iiml  dcnth.  to  m  - 
conl  th»  Mune  vktorr  to  every  true  swker  after  rig ht»ou»ii«'>s. 
ThcT  UiokMi  forvmn  to  a  third  coming  of  Chrirf  at  the  end 
of  the  "times  of  tho  Q«nti)e^"  abd  eX|ifcttHl  (hat  the  rmal 
and  Kencral  juiigmcut  of  tho  worhl  would  then  take  place. 
In  rpKanl  to  the  Godhead  Stftn  OMimaiiwd  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  bein^H,  tha  Fathar  and  Iho  {jQn»  whMe  relatioB 
•  to  each  other  was  analoeons  to  tbMt  of  inao  and  woman. 
He  tau^t  that  the  doTil  had  existed  and  sinned  ftom  eter> 
nity,  and  that  Ood  b  in  do  way  responnible  for  oviL  In  his 
ductrinofl  conoerniait  baptism,  regeneratiun,  and  tba  func- 
tiuns  of  law  and  grnc«,Jivyei  wns  a  dose  follower  of  .St. 
i'aul.  In  fact,  hia  entire  tbMugiuU  s  v^tetn  Was  based  lar^'e- 
ly  on  St.  Paul's  writings. 


Social  Organizadon. — All  pr-ptT'y  in  th«  Oneida  ('v:i;- 
munity  was  held  in  comuiou,  .i.'n:  lii"  e<liicatioti  uud  yub- 
sistence  alTonietl  to  the  nieniUffs  was  a)nsidered  a  jtis; 
erjuivalent  for  their  labor.  Hence  no  aceouuLs  were  kept 
Ix-tween  the  nienilieps  except  surh  as  ni;;r^i'  bt  kept  lur- 
tween  the  memlx-rs  of  any  oriim  irv  faiu  iy.  For  {T'fVerti- 
ment  and  di.sj-ipline  tht?  Otieitia  c-timmaiiista  reliml  chiefly 
uiKin  the  |M>wer  of  their  religion,  but  for  the  better  a(- 
ptication  of  that  {H)Wer  they  devised  a  system  of  puVilic 
censorship  calW  by  them  "mutual  criticism."  whicli  was 
found  to  Work  admimblv  »»  a  «>ibsf it •,!».-.  fcr  the  laws  and 
jienalties  of  ordinary  socici  \ . 

The  wK-iarorjraiiiratuin  eiutiratfd  aiso  a  M.i»erue  of  "pan- 
taijfainy,"  or  coinplex  inarriitce,  which  ha.*  often  Ix-en  w  n-iij- 
Iv  coiifii.s<sl  with  thf>  pn<K  iict-j  of  ••  frei'-lovers "  and  otii  r 
licentious  I'crsoii-.  In  i  \  i  ry  essential  ^larticular  wher>  m 
mamii|t;e  morality  «iiiT.  }-  fn  m  prostitution,  viz..  in  rp>i*^-t 
to  sacredness  and  pet  inati.-m  .  ■  1  union,  care  and  }»r</vr-ii  ri 
fur  women  anil  children,  aud  tiie  exclusion  of  irTL-siKinsiblt 
connections,  the  Oneida  Community  slinid  on  the  side  -  f 
mnrrwt-'e.  The  mortality  amoni:  ih*^  children  iMirti  under 
ihi~  111  K'twit-n  the  years  iJViOand  IhTS  wa>  less  thaa 
Oil  ■  tliird  that  of  the  corn  sp. »nr!in>r  tnorim'ity  in  the  L'.  S. 

I'llKLKMiKAPIIY. — .1.  II.  N  //i  m'i/' /,  .  •   .1  "icn^lW  .So- 

riiilixm*   (I>*Tt>i;    NorilhotI,  <  mnmaiimlie  Snit'-llfS   of  ffi' 

Ciiitrd  NInlfji  (IHT'n:  llepworth  IHxoit,  Xtw  Ammfa  \  lS6Ti: 
YVic  Hefiio.  bv  .1.  H.  S«iy<f  <1H4T>;  also  the  followiiit'  foiin- 
plilels  I'i  .(.  !l.  N  i\.>;  77,.  lUJi:  A  r  j  ntitnt .  Saifitum 
t'roinS'ii,  \l<.t-i,<!  i  ni  i  •■  k'^i  .  M'U':  i  >  lunce,  »xiA  Sci^ 
tidr  /Vi./.t.m'ch.  a;-,  .nil  .irii'  li-  iiv  Van  de  WarkeriB 
Amei  trti})  (i       ■  -il'^t^tcul  J uurtuil,  Aug.. 

G.  Nona. 

Oneida  Lake :  a  Imdy  of  water  in  Oneida,  Oswego.  Madi- 
son, and  (*iionda;ra  cos..  N.  Y.:  20  inileM  lonj;  and  6  milis 
wide.  Its  siirfai-e  is  ;M5S>  feet  almve  the  sea.  It  abounds  in 
tisli.  It  formerly,  with  its  outlet,  Oneida  river,  was  the 
eiiatinel  of  an  imjiortant  navipition,  but  it  iii  superseded  by 
railwavs.  The  river  is  a  <Ieep.  sliiepsh.  tortuous  strHUU,  19 
iuile6  I'oug.  with  low  banka.  It  falls  into  Osw«go  river. 

Oneidas :  See  liOQVOijUf  Imunu 

Oneon'ta :  village  is4-ttled  in  I7--i'i.  first  s<-hi"">lhot.'^ 
built  in  1T!H),  first  mill  sturied  i:i  1  ;:i.'>.  t.T-t  cliun  b  buui 
in  I'^lfl);  OtM-x'o  <'i>.,  N.  Y.  if  "  l-i  .'iM.  ii.  !■  inatt  of  N.  »■ 
York.  n>f.  5-11):  on  the  .SiiM[Hc;iaiii,.i  itn.i.  .tii'i  (be  I)- _ 
anil  Hudson  Hailroad;  50  mi  Ies  N.  K.  of  Hiiit'liaiiiion.  »2 
miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany.  It  i»  the  seat  of  a  S;:itc  norni.il 
schiHd  (bur'ne*l  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  jflT-l.tM)  in  IMU  : 
has  T  churches,  a  State  armory,  a  public  library  w  ith  ov.-r 
4.(K)0  'J  ii;ii>  ri,o  l  and  a  daily,  a  nioiuhly, 

and  :i  «ttlvl>  iicw^ipapers,  idul  ci^ntains  the  r»>pair,  car, 
and  mMihine-shoj«s  of  the  I>tl.  .m  i  Hudson  Kailn.^I.  3 
plHnin;;-niills. foundries,  2  ^'i  :mi  •  i.'valur».  kuiuiag-milt, 
and  sash  and  door,  piano.  ciiTfir,  ;.ih:  shirt  factories,  .fop. 
(IK.'iO)  3,0trj;  (I^VO,  0.272;  (llKJUj  7.1  J 7. 

fluiToa  OF  '*  IIekalu." 

Onesan'der  [=I>at.  =  (tr.  'Orfivayifi]:  a  Platonic  phi- 
los. ipher  under  Nero;  the  author  of  a  irparryrruAt  Xotw, 
declieated  to  (^uintus  VerH?iiti<!,  wnntl  in  •}!•  a.  v..  which 
treats  of  tho  duties  <if  a  c  nm.ai  iii.  i .  anl  il.v  --yle  of  which 
is  bascii  on  that  of  Xi  nophon.  The  work  was  first  juiblislied 
ilia  Latin  translation,  often  reprinted;  the  first  cditi<m  <.f 
tiie  (ireek  text  was  hy  X.  Uigaltius  (Fans,  U-t  etli- 

tions  bv  Schwebel  (Nttr«nibei;g,  ITlH,  foL}  and  A.  K<vhlf 
(Lcip/ii;.  INOO).  B.  L.  Q. 

Onion  [from  Pr.  o^non,  oi>no»  <  iM.  •'w5»,  mio'nit,  i  ^ 
<iin;le  law  l«'arl,  an  ooton.  liter.,  unity.  onene«w  (whence  ' 
Kii^;.  u"i'>F»),  deriT.  of  »'»«•,  one]:  a  culiivsted  biennial 
hcri)  and  its  huliioas  foot,  the  latter  oompo^eil  of  leaf-ele- 
ments in  a  thidunied  eondltiont  tlie.dtfiHm  c^p<i.  a  plant  of 
the  order  LiiiMtm,  culUrated  in  Egynt  and  Asia  f  mm  im- 
memorial time,  and  thence  introdnoed  into  nearly  all  civi- 
lized countries.  The  onion  differs  turn  the  rariic  espi^ially 
in  havinc  the  element*  of  its  bnlb  disposed  in  concentrie 
layers  and  not  in  sepamte  cloves.  Araone  the  marked  ty|i,-( 
are  the  potato  onion,  grown  from  off-set  bulbs  growing  near 
tke  mot,  and  the  top  onion,  prodtioed  from  similar  bulbs 
giowinK  M  the  td  tho  Hower-etalfc.  Ordinary  onions  are 
nisedm  the  first  aeason  from  .leedtW  in  the  second  year 
from  the  small  «a<s  or  incornidetcly  grown  buHvs  of  the  pre- 
vious vear's  i<rop.  The  oniou  has  an  aromatic  sulphur  oil 
conifiiiiitij;  nllvl.  The  bulb  is  higfalv  nutritious.  The  crop- 
requires  a  fertile  soil,  aad  clean  coltun,  and  as  it  is  veij 
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budy  it  should  b»  wwn  mAj,  In  medicine  it  i»  ft  »timu- 
Utluip  eipectorant,  falned  in  dooustie  practice.  Qspecinlly 
io  difrMWrf  of  childreiL  Revised  by  L.  R.  Bailed*. 

Ononaii'tiron :  Soc  Dictiunarv. 

Onomatopir'Ia  [Gr.  inouarowotla,  the  creating  of  a  nnnio; 
irofia,  nnnw  +  Tai«u>,  make] :  the  forniatiun  or  motlifii'Utiiiii 
of  »  word  in  iiuilation  of  a  sound.  The  !<implest  and  dear- 
est oases  of  onuinatopa-ia  are  contained  in  word^  whieh  are 
direol  DMIIW  of  aounds,  m  boo-Aoo,  ding-dong,  bani/,  bow- 
NMOi  eooit  Awk  Individtuil  cwm  in  which  siu-h  wonlit 
eoUM  to  serve  as  verbs  and  nouns  are  undeniable;  as  buzz, 
eiVvdlri  chuckle,  kins,  but  they  are  so  likely  to  bf<-iiini>  thi^n 
COOveotional,  and  therefore  to  submit  to  the  regular  iiho- 
netielairs  of  the  language',  t^'at  it  is  ncci's-sary  iran?fully  to 
distingnifh  between  wonls  timt  are  oetively  onomalo|iu-tiG 
and  such  as  are  only  liistorieally  *<>.  For  insttancf,  the  verb 
tafkh  was  doubtless  in  it.-i  origin  imitative,  but  comparison 
with  M.  Kng.  cakeUn  and  Low  (}erm.  kuk«ln  shows  that  it 
can  not  l)e  wholly  the  result  of  nNM-nt  imitative  anion.  It 
is  often  iin|M>!>«ibW  to  determine  wli.  tli<  r  such  corresjxmd- 
ences  mav  not  i>e  due  to  independent  imitative  action  in  the 
i«epnrat<>  languages :  thus  boom,  bum,  bumble'lH-f,  hum,  hmn- 
blf-lfff,  cf.  (term,  bummrn,  hummtn,  siniimen  (also  ^1.  II. 
Germ.),  hummfl  (O.  II.  Oerin.  AwmArt/),  "  huml>le-bee."  M. 
Eng.  humbdbee,  Dutch  honnnfltn.  etc.  Words  of  this  sort 
are  generally  so  near  their  imitative  source  as  to  Ik;  contin- 
ually subject  to  renewal.  Siirh  nndaptation  <if  historical 
material  is  distinctly  an  a'-t  if  lnui^'uagc-creulion,  anti  may 
well  serve  to  illustrnte  the  original  pro<-es.<«'s  in  the  genera- 
tion of  languagi^ ;  cf.  diffim^ntiiH  ions  like  rniek :  rra*h,  clnrk : 
elanh,  amuck :  MmniOi.  The  histr)ricHl  name  of  the  cttckim. 
O.  Eng.  g'''ic  >  .M.  Kng.  oi-kr  (cf.  dial,  tjotrk)  :  (icrm.  ijtiueh.  < 
M.  H.  {ii»r\n,  giiueh  :  (T.  N.  yaukr.  has  yielded  in  ?3nglish  to 
the  more  expres-^ivo  ruckito,  oMcr  rumi,  which  probably 
re|>rHScnts  the  Fr.  euru.  courun,  and  in  (icrm.  kiickiirk,  a 
loHii-word  from  Dutch  eiiccrie.  Probably  the  French  and 
|M-rha(>9  the  Dutch  form  is  imitative,  but  in  the  light  of 
forms  in  other  languages,  e.  g.  (ir.  K^jocvf,  Lat.  eiicti  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  tell  whcn^  borrowing  leaves  off  and 
where  direct  imitation  of  souihi  1"  ^'ins.  The  material  col- 
lected in  the  writings  of  lli  u^l'  l-Ii  Wedgwooil.  e.  g.  in  the 
iutroiluction  to  his  Itii  t^.u'in/  ,,i  Enijlixh  Elymolitgy  {'M 
ed.  18781.  is  con fu sell  and  um  r  li'  iil  ;  tfit-  Ijest  introduction 
t  I  till'  -iibject  will  be  found  ui  I'.iiil.  Pyinctpluitftht 
tory  of  Lanyuagu  (2d  wl.  188(t|,  chap.  ix. 

Bk.nj.  Ids  Webilib. 

Oiion(la'i.'ti  ItMlianB:  See  Iro<<L'oias  I.\t>i*.\8. 

Onoudagu  l.ukc  :  a  boily  of  water  in  Onondaga  co.,  X.  Y. 
It  is  5  miles  long,  1  mile  wide,  and  has  a  muxiiuum  depth 
of  05  feel,  but  its  soutliern  pjirt  is  very  shallow.  Its  waters 
are  stagnant,  and  (heir  level  is  •W\  fi'et  ab<ive  liile.  They 
flow  into  Seneca  river.  The  lake  ha.s  a  natural  puililling  of 
marl,  which  keeps  the  brine  of  the  Oiionilaifa  limestone  from 
its  waters.  The  lake  was  pruliably  formed  liy  the  di>M»lviiig 
out  of  suit  rock,  and  the  subaequeiit  falliDg  m  of  the  roof  of 
the  cavern  thus  formed. 

(hioMnder :  same  a.s  Oxesakder  (q.  v.). 

Ontario  (formerlv  I'i'I-kr  Canada):  the  wealthiest  and 
most  p>pulous  province  of  the  (!'ana<lian  Dominion.  It  re- 
ceived its  prcs.'nt  name  in  l><fl7.  when  it  joined  (Quebec  (for- 
merly I>ower  Canada)  ami  the  two  chief  .Maritime  I'ruvinces. 
New  Hrutiswick  and  Nova  Si'otia,  in  the  political  union  of 
the  British  Norlli  Aincricun  jinivince?<.  It  embraces  an 
area  f)f  222.(HM)  s(|.  mlli's  (2.:J.i<)  water  surface),  extending 
from  K.  to  \V.  fully  1,2IK>  miles,  i.e.  between  the  meridians 
74'  and  It.")  \V.  of  ('Jri  eiiwicli.  and  X.  and  S.  ueiirly  7IM)  miles, 
or  approsimately  from  42  to  33  X.  lat.  The  i.Mer  and 
more  settled  portions  of  the  proTinoe.  which  diiiefrom  1701, 
are  those  which  Ho  immadimeljr  N.  of  Lakes  Hrie  and  Onta- 
rio. As  the  country  was  opened  op  and  the  western  water- 
ways were  utilized  for  cotniuercc,  settlement  gradually  took 
pikssession  of  undefin-.^tl  areas  In  a  northwesterly  direction. 
This  territorial  ex|Mtiisi<iii  was  fncilitated  by  tlic  actpilsiiion 
in  18<W  of  the  vast  area  which  for  two  centuries,  had  owm-^l 
the  sway  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Coni[inny.  The  northern  and 
Western  limits  of  Ontario  were  without  precise  determina- 
tion until  1878,  when  arbitrators,  st  the  instance  of  the  Dr>- 
minion,  in  agP'emeift  with  tlu'  }irovir>i'i>il  covernuienls, 
ma<le  an  awar<i.  whii  ii  after  a  time  -.v  is  ;,.  epted  by  all 
parties  interest«Kl,  and  settie<l  the  preeise  briumiiiries  of  the 
province.  These  nn-.  on  the  K.  and  X.  E.,  the  •  >i1kW)|  river, 
the  Prorince  of  <juet)ec,  and  a  line  seinarating  Onurio  from 
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the  Northeast  Territof?,  running  X.  to  Hudson  liav  from 
Lake  TemUoaming,  close  to  the  meridinn  79  W. ;  on  tho 
X.  and  N.  W.,  Hudson  Bay,  the  waterways  of  the  Allutny 
river,  Ltlu  JoMph,  and  hl»  Seul,  and  the  English  ri  ver  to  a 
IH>iiit  of  intenectioD  witii  the  meridian  tine  cirawu  fiv>m  the 
northwest  angle  ot  the  Lake  of  the  WtMxls,  on  the  U.S. 
boundary;  on  the  BbW.  and  S.,  Rainy  and  I'igeon  rivers, 
LttkM  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontarii).  with 
their  connectfllg  waterways  (the  St.  Marv,  St.  Clair,  Detroit, 
and  XiagarariversXandthe  S;.  I.nwretu'e. 

I'hy^ictti  Ftaturtti—The  physical  uoufonuation  of  the 
older  organized  sections  of  tAe'  prorinee  Iws  little  to  dis- 
tiiiguisb  ik  Nowhere  do  tiM  elerations  eieeed  1,0(X)  feet. 
Tbo  Xiagnm  escaromont  «Ktend«  fmni  the  Blue  MountAius, 
OD  Xottavasaga  Hay,  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  there  is  a 
digliit  elevation  trending  from  the  Georgian  Jiav  to 
the  8t  LawTBDce,  thence  into  tlio  State  of  New  York.'  N. 
of  this  hTdrognphiiial  baaiu  of  the  St.  Lnneace  the  anieet 
of  the  prorince  u  bolder  and  more  ragged.  Here  the  Liau< 
rentian  Hills,  trending  northwest wanTTcKiM  tha  province,, 
though  reduc(>d  now  to  a  hnnunocky  plateau,  hieal^  tenntd 
the  lleight  of  Land.  This  ancient  ridge  parts  toe  wator- 
wavs  X.  into  Hudson  Bay,  B.  into  tlia  Ottawa,  and  W.  into 
Lakes  Xepigon  and  Snperior.  Among  the  many  interior 
lakes  besides  Nepigon,  whk;h  is  situate  N.  of  Lake'Superior,. 
are  l^okes  KipiiisiDg,  Moskolu^aDdSbneot^nll  E.<KtGeoqp«i. 
Ray. 

G«o/<ww.— Geologically,  Ontario  partakes  of  the  cfaametec^ 
isties  which  belong  to  the  area  extendlDg  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Lake  Superior.  It  is  coropoaed  abnoet  entirely  of' 
nx'ks  belonging  U>  the  Archiean  and  FalBonio  divislona. 
Thruuehout  the  later  geological  ages  th^  rocka  have  r»- 
inatned  exempt  firom  important  disturbance,  but  have  been 
subjecied  to  prolonged  processes  of  denudation,  ao  t^t  the- 
more  resistant  rocks  form  the  higher  points.  E.  of  Klng^ 
ton  and  Ottawa  the  surface  is  based  on  horiaonlnl  beds  of 
Silurian  mcka.  generally  limestone*,  and  8.  of  a  lino  drawn 
from  Kingston  to  the  northern  part  of  Georgian  Buj  it  is- 
basod  on  rocks  of  the  Tala'ologic  age,  but  the  series  inelndo 
strata  as  high  aa  those  ot  the  Devonian  period.  The  min- 
crul->K>aring  area,  which  extends  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Lak* 
\Vinni]>eg  and  northward,  eonaiata  of  Tjaurcntian  gneissic 
and  granitic  rocks,  within  which  ate  many  areas  of  nlutonic- 
and  volcanic  ro<.-ks.  ami  of  metamorrihic  slate  of  Huronian 
age.  Overlying  these  o<'cur  the  seitimentary  and  TOloanic 
roolcs  of  the  Aiiimike.  Nepigon,  ami  K.  i  wnnian  gfoup,  whose 
heariy  horizontal  stratification  coiii:ii..t-  siiaijilywitn  the  al- 
most vert  ical  older  rocks  u^jon  which  and  against  wliich  thev 
rest.  In  the  umii-r  Ottawa  ntllej  the  lower  and  middle  di- 
visions of  the  Laurent  ides  an^  overlaid  nnconfonnablf  bj 
continuous  and  ficrfectly  conformable  series  of  aedimen-- 
tary  strata  of  the  Caiubro-Silorian  system.  Some  of  the 
clays  aUiund  in  nodules  holding  remains  of  the  seal,  fishes, 
iiis«Kts,  shells,  and  plants.  The  great  lluronian  belt 
runs  across  the  country  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  includes 
crvstalline  schists,  breccias,  oonglomanates^  aigiUitea,  and 
syenites,  traversed  by  diabaee  dikea  renwrkabw  for  their- 
leiigth. 

(  'limaie. — The  summers  are  warm  and  the  winters  cold  ; 
but  tli'  '  'M  is  extreme  only  in  the  uninhabite«l  northern 
portit  II,  whilij  even  fliert'  the  rigor  is  nio<lerated  by  the 
snowfall  and  the  absence  of  blizzards,  in  the  populous 
parts  of  the  provim-e  the  <-old  is  (ileitsant  and  bracing,  while 
the  snt)w  is  of  much  wrviee  to  the  iumlM>rman  as  well  as  to 
the  farmer.  Of  the  length  of  the  winters  there  is  niiu-h 
j>n]>ular  misccuiception  outside  the  province.  Sometime* 
then^  is  a  late  spring,  but  the  aven»ge  winter  in  the  Ontario 
peninsula  is  ni<t  more  than  thns-  months  long.  At  Toronto 
the  "close''  s.'as<)n  f<ir  navigutiun  is  usual! v  from  Dec.  16 
to  Mar.  15.  The  following  table  indicates  tlie  extreme*  of 
the  proTincial  climate  in  widely  separate  sections: 
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The  j>recipiUtion  (nun  and  snow)  for  the  year  1609  in 
-t  hrv  of  Um  •boTejpwcw  ins  u  foUom:  Van  ArChor.  nin 
1606.  iuiow  »9  mduM— total*  1»74;  OtUwa,  rain  28*10, 
mow  IM'O— total  SS'TO  inebaa;  TonMto^  nin  iOiW,  mow 
43^total,  »iSO  inciaaa. 

Stiil  and  BndueUi—Owt  lOQjOOO  aq.  mile*  ia  atill  in 
torvat,  though  in  the  oMer  districts  tiM  woodland  to  obiefl}- 
young  or  weond-ffnwth  timber— apnee,  maple,  and  pine. 
Of  the  23,000.000  acrea  of  oocuui«^  and  aasested  land,  about 
one-half  is  cleand,  over  8,000,000  acffra  are  mMdlaod.  ai  ' 
nearly  8,000,000  aeiea  are  nanhcai  Of  the  ckMcd  Uni 
IMMMjbOO  acTPS  are  under  eropy  8,iSOO,000 aerea  are  in  pasture, 
and  nearly  800,000  arrea  are  d«Toled  to  orcfaanU  and  gar- 
dma.  The  aoil  and  the  climate  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
nearly  all  the  useftil  food  grains  and  roots,  and  of  many 
maricatable  fruita,  Tkf  wm>Is  of  th«>  farmpra  of  Ontario  in 
1WI8  were  given  in  the  annual  rfiHiit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Htatbties  as  follow:  Land.  1988,871.777:  bniidlngN.  tS13.- 
440,881 :  live  atock.  t11ft.W(M55:  imphmienta,  tSiMWJSiJ. 
The  total  was  |N47,818,aoa  The  foHowii^  b  lie  ndua  of 
crops  prmluoed  on  the  farms  of  Ontario  in  MM;  Hay  and 
clover.  •87.010.008;  oata,  f84JN»l,f70:  fidl  wheat.  t«.881,- 
88S;  peai.  tH,878^e78:  iKitatoea.  •8,888,144 ;  barley,  •.'i.Mr»8,- 
908;  turnipaJS^OTjMW;  spring  wheat,  •4JH8.478:  hudtiog 
corn,  •4.991  jOO;  aiiMea  or  fodiier  «on.  ^ajtKAW:  man- 
golds. •Un.871:  rye.  |1.14S^:  buckwheat.  •9,301; 
beium,  1708.000:  eamta,  •4804^14;  total  •IM.771,881. 

The  fruit  crop  for  all  but  the  hardier  fhiits  is  somewhat 
preearioua,ex(>cpt  in  the  Nioftnra  district,  whcrp  the  peach  to 
grown  to  fair  perfection.  AiiiWvx  are  u»iisllr  aflneana  pnflfe* 
able  crop  throughout  the  older  parts  of  the  province,  as  am 
chorriefl  and  plums,  while  strawberries,  crapes,  and  small 
fruits  sre  raisod  in  great  abundance  tn  toe  Lake  Krie  and 
Lake  Ontario  counties.  The  forests  and  woodlands  have  con- 
tribuied  considerably  to  the  exports  of  the  province,  besides 
affording  material  for  soma  of  its  important  industrias. 
Now  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  the  crown  for  the  rerniue 
derived  from  timber  du«»  and  the  rents  accruing  from 
Iraae!!  to  lumbermen.  Where  the  timber  limits  are  sold 
outright,  (lie  revenues  will  in  future  years  shrink  in  vahw. 

MiHfrnl  Begouretsr—tht  mineral  wealth  of  Ontario  b 
larKc  Ihoufch  economic  conditions  havt>  hitherto  not  been 
favorable  to  its  development.  The  rhief  exports  of  min- 
eral ore  have  been  to  the  V.  S.,  and  the  duties  Impoaed  by 
that  country  have  largely  hanilicapiicd  the  Industrf.  The 
iin-H  rf>  hfst  in  minerals  it»  that  olretching  from  twdbary 
(li-^(ri<  t.  in  (he  ocighliorhood  of  Lake  Nipiswing,  W.  to  Port 
Arthur,  Ht  the  head  of  I.ako  Superior,  and  on  to  the  Lake 
of  the  WcmhIs.  Within  this*  region  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iii<  ki  l.  iron,  ptlenn,  plunil>afr«>.  and  zinc  ore.  mica,  and  ap^ 
titc.  lH  >iiifj(  larue  (b'ii«i!.it-s  of  Kranito.  marble,  and  freestone. 
W,  of  Port  Arthur  i.«  uii  nrgentiferous  region  of  great  rich- 
m>ss.  Slany  of  tho  i'<  nlral  and  e«t<tem  counties  also  are 
rich  in  must  of  the  metals  nametl.  and  abo  in  phosphates 
anil  other  mineral  fcrtilberK.  In  the  western  peninsula  are 
salt,  |)etr<>lc-uin.  (ry|><<um,  and  materials  forbuikling,  includ- 
ing larp<  <l<  |».'.ii>  >}{  clays  for  term-cottn  muI  prei<(«d 
brick.  .Mineral  pruductsof  the  provini-e  for  1M09, escluaive 
of  the  yield  frnui  the  preciouK  metals,  was  about  •O^OOOjOOO, 
one-thini  of  whieh  was  expeii*h-il  for  lH>N>r.  Of  thb  amouot 

J 9,700,000  re|>reiicnts  the  value  •>{  the  buildittg^stona  mined 
uring  the  rear,  including  rnl>iilt'.  lime,  cement,  pottery, 
brick,  and  tile.  A  like  amount  n  i-n  -ents  the  value  of 
^nlt.  |M-trrileiim,  nnri  natnral  gas.  'I'lie  p>lil  priNluctioo  in 
nine  iiiontlis  of  iHim  was  9u.2l(l  «/..:  silver.  1»8,000  oa.; 
Hi.  ki  l.  4.tH>s.(KK)  ll>. :  er.|,|<.r.  4.«42,0(Ki  II..;  pig  iron.  4MJ!16 
tiiii>.  Til.'  rush  to  iti(or|M»rate  mining  comiwnieH  in  1807, 
which  nMili<<l  in  140  with  a  capital  of  |iO],S.*)l,0tm,  was 
not  raaiiitaiii.il  in  1898.  The  toinl  number  in  the  latter 
year  was  4!t  with  a  <apilnl  of  frttt.TOa.miH.  The  revenue 
derived  l>v  the  (iovenimenl  from  sales  and  n>ntals  waat 
•100.140  for  the  year  ending  June  'M,  1800.  The  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  ItftW  was  7,405;  the  wages  raid 
were  I|i2,4«54.j;i9. 

Liiy  Sfitfk: — Ontario  ha-  naiil  s|>peiHl  attention  to  the 
breeilinu'  "f  ciirriu'.'e  and  saddle  Imrsi's,  and  care  for  the 
sanitary  (  I ludit ion  of  caitie  has  enabled  shi(i|perK  lo  4'om- 
mand  ^.'ood  priees  in  (ireat  Britain,  as  well  as  to  stive  theui- 
Belves  the  nniiovance  of  enilmrtroes.  The  total  value 
of  the  live  siiM-li  in  the  jirovinii-  in  1H!I{»  was  esiiniatiHl 
at  |112tMMMi.(HMt.  while  -jde*  within  the  year  amounted 
to  *;jM.r»T.iils.  .livided  as  follows:  Catile.  #17;t«».4-.>»: 
hoi;s.  *l4.l.-.7.:t!t4:  hoi^^'s.  <i;l.i04.(Kl8 :  ^iM-ep.  •2.82il.'Jl)l ; 
4N>ultry,  $i,102,tWl.    The  wool  trade  increases  steadily, 


I the  total  clip  ior  IBOt  arommtfaig  to  ow  8,8804100  Ibu  tho 
avarags  weint  per  Ikece  in  tne  Laka  Ontario  counties 
reaching  Ow  111.  The  ebecse  and  butter  industries  show  a 
like  ailvanoe.  Bee-culture  b  also  a  growing  industry,  and 
honey  has  become  a  oonsidenble  source  of  revenue. 

I\^iUaticm  {indmiimg  races  and  r«/iptonV— The  popol*- 
tionof  Ontario  ia  1(181  irasS.114,891,  or  mote  than  half  that 
uf  the  Dominion  W.  of  the  Maritime  Ptovinoes.  Of  thb 
number  1,708.709  are  native  bom,  890,087  an  British 
ieeU  (ehtofly  Englbh,  Hootch,  and  ItwhX  while  98|440 1 
bofn  in  Germany,  and  49,709  in  the  U.  &  The  inoraai 
population  since  1881  has  been  slighty  the  novinoe  ImTjag 
lost  heavily  bv  emigration  to  the  U.S.  ana  the  Caaadiaa 
Northwest.  Claaiifled  ^nligioas,  then  were  047Jn8Meth- 
otlista,  489,719  PrBsbyteriana,lW8,990  members  of  tM  Church 
of  £nplaad,  808,808  Bomaa  Catholics.  88JI80  Baptbta,  48,- 
098  Latbenna,  lOyBTO  Congregsiionalbts,  and  10;890  mem- 
beia  of  the  Salvntioii  Army. 

/liWsjnM,— Ontario  b  far  monicipal  purpoen  divided 
into  42  counties  and  8  pnvisiowd  districts^  Tbs  fonner  a» 
eoinprised  within  the  older  organized  sectjons  <rf  the  prov- 
ince ^he  latter  (Muakoka.  Parry  Sound,  Kipbaiogv  Algn- 
ma.  Thunder  Bay,  and  Rainr  Kivcr)  extend  norchwest- 
waid  fhxn  the  oorthera  provbional  counties  to  the  pimirie 
Province  of  Manitoba.  iCioetv-two  electoral  divinona  re- 
turn each  a  member  in  the  novimial  Legislatnn^  whidi 
oimsasta  of  but  i 
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riVo  v.—The  population  of  the  12  citioji  in  1891  wa.s  as 
follows:  Tomnto,  181,-.>'J(>;  Hamilton,  48,880;  Ottawa.  44.- 
I.'i4;  London.  :tl.«77;  Kingston.  U».2«4:  Brantfonl.  IS.T.Vt; 
Guelpb.  lO.-'ilflt :  .'st.  Thomas,  10,386:  Windsor,  10.322;  Bellc- 
ville,  9,914 ;  Stratfonl,  9,501 ;  St.  Catharines.  9.170. 

&otvmmeii/.— The  administration  of  provincial  afiaixs  b 
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intruded  to  an  execmtiTc  and  a  legislative  a59emblT,  which 
toguther  fonn  the  pariiaiiient  of  the  pnivime,  wkb  a  lieu- 
ieiMllt-goveriior,  who  is  aiivis«d  by  a  cabinet,  cuiiipnsed  of 
cigbi  members.  Ton>rito  is  the  seal  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
eroiBAiiti  The  Kxecutive  t'«iuncil  comprises  the  Attoriiey- 
Oeiwral  (Premier).  Cymrnisiiotier  of  frown  L&iids,  Coiniui's- 
sioncr  of  Public  Works,  Milliliter  of  Wucation,  Minister  of 
ARrieulliire,  Treasurer,  .S-cretarj-,  and  ReRistrar,  and  an- 
other cabim  t  nfflcer  without  portfolio.  The  LcLrisIaturc 
has  by  law  a  ^llirli•i^^n  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  lieutenHnt-BOvcmor.  It  is  governed  by  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  guide  the  F«>deral  Goreminent  and 
parliament  at  Ottawa,  and  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
questions  relating  to  property  and  civil  rights,  education, 
nmnicinnl  grivernnicnt,  and  all  other  matters  of  local  con- 
cern. Sl;ii!>  i>  of  a  general  charactor  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dorainiiiii  authority  and  parliament,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  Ontario  i«  n  iinisented  by  24  memlters  in  the 
S<»nate,  ap|>ointod  by  the  crown,  and  i>y  02  members  in  the 
CVttnmona,  elected  hj  the  people.  Tlie  higher  legal  ma- 
chinery of  the  province  is  grouped  under  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  for  Ontario.  This  court  istlivided  into 
two  branches — the  court  of  appeal  and  the  high  court  of 
justice.  The  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  the  three  divi- 
sions—<iueen's  bench,  chancery,  and  common  pleas  courts. 
The  ju<i/;cs  are  appoirite<l  by  the  Dominion  GoTeiDlBent. 
Toronto  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts. 

Education. — In  1891,  of  the  adult  population  of  the  prov- 
ince only  3'83  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  5'2u  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  write.  Though  separale  scIhmiIs  con- 
tinue to  be  recognize<l  and  aided  by  the  province,  the  edu- 
cational syNleni  is  in  the  main  unM-ctarian,  and  the  public 
schools  Hr«  free  to  all.  Thi-  cltii'f  >Tiiirt  c  fif  \\\<-  <i<-hool  niain- 
toiianci'  is  Iih'hI  taxation.  i)v  niHicui  ^rant.s  from 
the  piiljli<-  i  lii'>*t.  In  l.^Wti  the  pruvinci-  I'xpcndp'l  nvrr 
f  4.(kk:».(HK»  ui.hu  [lulilif  schools  alone.  TIi.-m- w,  iv -"i.lKiS  in 
niliiiln  r.  w  II  li  .-111  i-nri'lhnfnt  nf  47H.;^Ii4  iitjii       hvitjil'i' iit- 

t<  InlHMI'i'  "f  'l'i'.'iA-<\.      Ill  rljul'i,'!-  ul'  thrM_'  m  IkkiIv  tlu  ri'  WiTi' 

t),i!oy  leaclifns  (*;.4tt<)  fi-iuali'  lunl  'J. 74;!  iimlr:,  rt,c  ».\vv)\t:v 
salary  being  ♦21i7  h-v  tin-  rcnm-r  nvA  if4:.M  f.^r  1 Ihi  icr. 

Of  Roman  (.'alli"li<'  l^rjuirnli'  i  ^rln  im|>.  l  lirrr  WiTr  ill  IS'.is 

345.  with  41.667  imp;;.-  uu.:!  Ti.Kl  t..'UfliiT-,  li,  >ii;t-s  i  h.  put,- 
lic  schools,  thr   firaviiK-i'   iiiiiiiiriillis   I'.tl)   hi;;li  whoois.  of 

which  ar<'  i  iiilrLriiiii'  in^^iiuti  s,  nupicv  iui:  in  both  .ITl 
hiijhly  fiimliruMi  li  arln  rs.  with  a  n'lrivli  ir<i  nirollmen!  of 
pupil- HUil  a:iii\eragc  attendjiiH  r  i.f  14.(>iiii.  Tin  ni 
iii-i'  jil.-.i  tiit  i.-Hchi'i-s'  iii«*:t-tit('«,  2  well-ap|-'  iiii'-ii  iioniuil 
Ri'lionl-,  iMiir  ill  'roi-iiutH  iiiiil  'iiir  in  Ottawa).  In  -iili  -  u  n-im- 
\x  r  of  f  ity  mill  <  nuuty  moi|i-l  si4iim->1«,  a  Sf"hoiil  of  pcil,ii,'i i;,'y, 
H  ]>ri  1  Villi 'ial  fiu'rii-ult iinil  ci illi'i,'''  iiinl  I'xpi-riiii.'iUiil  fiirin,  iiu.l 
a  st'l»<>i>l  of  practical  sri.-iici>.  In  mlilition  to  nil  iIu'-o  thi' 
province  gives  aid  to  n  iniihluT  of  imiu^iti-iiil  -rliool--  jiml 
eleemosynary  institutions,  iiml  iiinintuins  soh'wiis  for  the 
bliiiii  mill  till'  (I'  lif  iiii'l  iliiitili.  It  i«No  t:ivi  -  !•  gislative  aid 
to  mi'(-li;ini(--'  iri>t  it  ul'-,  free  publi'  liluni  !■  aiiil  art  schools. 
T;ii'  <  iiliri'  sr)ii..i|  -.y-'oin  is  under  tiir  ai I iniiiist ro: ion  of  a 
(le|tartineiil  of  tin?  i'rv»viiifial  Oov-  rnini  nt.  at  tin-  lipwd  of 
which  is  the  Minister  of  F.<lu(  at  ion.  .S  honl  liourii-.  umliT 
the  sutiervisioii  of  the  provincial  ilt  jian  tui  ni .  ari'  inli  u-ti  d 
vith  tne  local  adiniiiistratioii. 

At  the  head  of  rh<<  odiicationul  system  of  the  province 
stands  the  imtiMnal  in<tiiu':i  a.  Tfjroiito  University  and  Col- 
legt?.  'riii>  iii-ntu'ioii  hits  dual  fuiuitiuns,  viz.:  (1)  .Vn  t>x- 
Hiiiininp  ami  ili  i;n-i'-i  onferring  Ixxly,  goveri>  il  uii'l'  f  tl.. 
crown  by  a  Lioara  rif  i  i  u'<f<'0'j,  «fF!nf<>,  and  coiivrMrntioii ;  ami 
(2)  a  teaching  !io,lv.  liiri  i  N  il  i>y  .a  univi  r-'ity  council,  coni- 
nosed  of  the  president  asid  pr<)fex»t>r)ul  -i.iiT.  Since  1H50  it 
nns  been  unuenominational  and  ha.s  uttni' tnl  towanl  it, 
tinder  the  University  Federation  Act,  a  Duini'ri  of  theolog- 
ical colli'gi's,  schools  of  nii  ijK  in,  ,  of  -n -m  i'.  of  music,  agri- 
••iilture,  deiitHi  surgery,  aiul  pharniiicy,  wliich  take  atlvantagc 
of  It- roin|,ri  lii  ii-is  c  ml  n  urse,  hilioratory  work.  etc.  The 
aililiat in;,'  iloiii uniiia! !■  mul  colleges  an- Victoria  Universitv 
<Mi>thoiii-i  I.  Ivnox  ( '  jr,.  (Prcsl»yt(Ti«Mt.  St.  Michwl's  Uof- 
Icgf  iliLdiiuii  i"njiuiln  >.  Wycliflfe  (.  ollcgc,  and  Huron  College 
^Episcopalian). 

The  other  colleges  of  the  iirovincc  arc  (Queen's  I.  iiivi  rsity, 
Kingston  ( Presbyterian i ;  ^l<•^lu>l^•r  I'tiiviT^iiy,  Toronto 
^Baptist);  Trinity  Univi'rsity.  Toronto  (Kpi^crmalian) ; 
Woodstwk  Colle^  (Haiiti-t,,  Altna  College,  St.  Thomas; 
AllM>rt  College,  Bellpvilii:;  uii«l  Upper  Cuimda  College, 
Toronto.  The  la.st  nnmeil.  nn  old  hi>toric.  residential  .'k.'hool 
for  boys.,  was  foundeil  by  .Sir  John  Coll>t>rno  in  lJi2U  upon 
Alw  nodd  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England, 
vou  vuL— as 


Railirays  and  Canals. — The  province  has  been  liberal  in 
its  subventions  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  local 
railways.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  Canada  in  opera* 
tion  in  wa»  17,358  miles,  aWut  half  of  which  run 

through  Ontario.  The  chanuUeristics  of  the  vast  inland 
navigation  of  Canada  have  n<^ceKsitated  canals  over  many 
of  its  waterways.  The  Dominion  Government  lias  lUi' 
dertaken  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  on  the  St.  Marf 
river,  to  give  access  to  Canwiiau  traffic  in  its  passage  In 
and  out  of  Lake  Superior.  The  existing:  canals  of  the  St. 
lAwrence  system,  which  lie  almost  wholly  within  the  prov- 
ince, are  over  70  miles  in  length :  the  total  height  dinn  tlv 
overcome  by  locks  is  533  feet.  The  available  depth,  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  theWelland  Canal,  is  (1804)  limited 
to  9  feet.  The  Mnmiy  rniud  cnriTiect'!  tlic  Bay  of  Quints 
and  Lake  (  iiitnrio.  The  liiilimi  i  anul,  whieli  connects  the 
Ottawa  river  with  Lake  Ontario,  was  undertaken  at  an 
early  period  for  military  purposes.  The  U.  S.  has  reciprocal 
privileges  over  the  Canadian  cannl  ■^y?item,  and  utiJiMS  it 
largely  as  against  the  privilege  Caniula  enjofs  in  tin  rail- 
way bonding  system  over  U.  §.  territory. 

Finnnu. — Ontario,  unlike  the  other  "provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, has  no  debt,  if  we  except  subventions  to  local  rail- 
ways to  till- 1  .Ktent  of  about  11,500.000,  which  has  a  period 
of  forty  years  for  it*  redemption.  What  debt  she  ha<l, 
as  a  partner  with  (jue>>ec  in  the  old  Province  of  Canada, 
was  a.ssiimed  by  the  Domininn  nt  confederation.  Under 
the  airani:i  inen't  by  which  tli-  i  riivince  cntere<l  the  union, 
Ontario  receives  an  annuiU  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
eminent  of  $1,196,873.  and  had  in  1900  a  surjilus  of  assets 
over  liabilities  presentlv  payable  of  f  l,957,8r3.  The  in- 
debtedness of  the  municmalitles  ann  untcl  in  1890  to  nviaiijr 
|.'50.000,000,  with  a.s.sets  slightlv  in  advance  of  this  sum. 

Commerce  and  Biunnrm  fnttrrtU, — So  far  a-  van  be 
known,  the  tnuh*  of  the  province  for  the  vear  lytH  was  hh 
fi.lli.ws:  KxporiN  ^^iiit.^TO.HTS ;  iiniHirts.  |'4s.lM:!.T.".()  ;  duty 
paiii  on  till'  latter,  f?<,fl«l,.V<l.  (Th»«e  fignns  t^an  In-  only 
a|ipro\iiiiaic'y  corr».>ct.  sil.c.'  tiiiu  h  of  tin-  provincial  c.x)>ort. 
au'l  irn]rt>rt  I  rude  pass»»s  tlirou^'li  the  ]iorts<!t  .>loiit  real,  Qut- 
tn'c.  .aiiil  l!jilifa\.  ami  no  M  pjiratc  recorvl  i>  kept  of  it.i  Tin* 
two  olii.  f  <  ustoini  r>  of  the  province  are  the  U.  S.  and  UrvuC 
Hri'jLin.  There  !»re  7()  loan,  building,  and  investment  coin- 
[iai.il  -,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  over  ^80,000.000,  doing 
liu.siness  in  Otjtario.  Of  the  39  banks  makiiik:  returns  to  tliL' 
Feiieral  (iovemmcnt  on  Jan.  1, 1893.  l(i  Inni  their  heailpiar- 
tei-s  lu  Ontario.  At  that  date  the  tota!  lialiililie'-  of  the  ;j'J 
tiatiks  amounted  to  1217.195.97.'),  and  tlie  total  assets  to 
Ao(>J.(')!m;,715.  The  crisis  in  liankin^'  and  comnn  rciH!  circles 
in  till'  r.  S.  in  1>*9;?  was  little  felt  in  Ontario,  owitif;  to  tic 
conservative  efforts  pvit  forth  by  ('aiiadian  luitiking  unii 
iiioiietary  men  to  strengthen  their  fiinini  ial  re-'iurce-  and 
I  .'i>  t  caul  lously  with  regard  t<MTcdiIs.  Ontario  has  a  lar^'c 
export  and  domestic  trade  in  niaoufuctures  of  all  kind.s.  in- 
cluding agricultural  hnph  im  uts,  machinery,  e<lg«Kj  to.  ls. 
musical  injitniments,8ewing-tuachii»e3,b»aide*  wowlcn  goocls, 
tweeds.  <  III  ton-,  undfewed       leaUwr  goodi,  vwdenwBUB 

mann  fact  ures,  etc. 
■  Ili.si'iry. — Canada,  even  luno  after  the  comiue-t.  had  tnit 
'  .a  mere  frinjfc  of  settlement  nli  iii;  thv  .S;.  I.awreiiee  and  the 
Hay  of  Fuiidy.  Adventurous  spirits,  howt\er.  Imd  probed 
th<<  Waterways  to  the  far  \V.  -t  and  the  retri on  that,  nfter  the 
pa.ssing  of  the  Con-til utional  Act  of  1 71M .  was  to  Ijeooirie  « 
new  coloin'  of  til'  crewn.  a-  yet  an  alino-t  miliroken  wilder- 
ne-s.  The  I  jo-r  of  the  Re  vol  ill  loiiary  war  lirm.L'ht  tiailds 
of  ijoyuli-ts  irt.i  the  CMiiulry.  and  these  h.(  ;ited  Unnisclves 
partly  in  A' adia  in  the  I",.,  and  |»artly  aloui;  the  upj>er  St. 
Ijiwrence  ami  aiiout  tiie  mouth  of  the  .Niajiara  river  in  the 
W.  To  give  the  western-settling  I,if)vulists  a  country  and  a 
home,  the  Hritish  Government  4lividcd  Canada  iiHo  two 
provinces.  \\  e-'i  rn  or  Upfx-r  Canmla  being  set  off  from  the 
old  French  province  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa  river 
forming  a  rough  dividinu'-hnc.  l  ien.  .•siiiK  i  "■,  an  old  Uevo- 
hitionarv  cam|)iHik'i!er,  w II-  sent  out  as  lieyie!]itiii-j;4»vi'rnor, 
an'l  esiablislu'd  la-  -eat  i  f  I  'j  per  (  .luada  government  for  a 
time  at  NiaiRuii.  M.here  liie  lii-l  ijajliaineul  of  the  province 
met,  and  .if-er\\  .ird  at  York,  which  sid-efpieiii  ly  re-uiiied 
its  old  Indiaa  luimo  of  Toronto.  Toronto  was  fomided  iii 
1793,  and  has  since,  with  an  occasional  brief  interruption, 
been  the  provincial  capital.  The  war  of  1812  bore  hardly 
H|>on  the  fortunes  of  the  province,  an<l  it  was  also  hindered 
by  its  long  battle  against  the  {Nkternalisin  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  nither  against  tin  ■\raiiiiy  of  a  bureaucratic 
colonial  executive,  which  stooii  in  tiie  way  of  progress  and 
tin  attaiiuttent  of  nqMwitible  goTwrnment.  Tiie  onion 
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the  two  (.'anad&s,  whi<  h  oocurn-d  in  l>m,  provwl  uiifortu- 
nate,  fur  to  till'  strifii  of  (xilitieal  fiirtions  wss  ailik-<l  a  wiir 
of  rtwn^it  which  iiiude  l('iL;i>lation  iiti|Mis>itil«.-  and  l>rou(;ht 
bI><)|](.  |HilitiL'ul  <lfHiilork.  Ttio  s<>|vi-iit  ^•m  c-oiiffdernlinn, 
which  look  plact;  in  Ihu?.  and  inmle  I'l'iier  <'antuia  (now 
Ontario)  »  80lf->r<'v<.'ni'.'<l  jirovint-e  uf  the  LK>Miiiii'>ii.  TiTri- 
torial  «x(i«naion  brought  odvancDineiit,  tiot  oniv  political 
•nil  eonnoroir-al,  but  iiitelletitual  ami  social  h!<  well. 

AfTnoBiTiES. — M<-Miill«'n'«i  ni»t«>''i  i'annda  ;  Gold- 
win  Smith's  Phlilic'il  lliniory  of  ('nK'i'iii;  IVnt's  /.(wf 
furly  Ynira;  Collins's  Liff  >if  Str  J.  A,  M"cdnn<iid,fi\'\lv*\ 
by  <1.  Mercer  Adam  ;  T<>ron/it,  Old  und  AVm".  liy  the  latter 
antiior  ;  J'irtnrfJit/iie  ( 'nnfulii  ;  t'lmndian  Almitnitr  ;  SInr 
Atmanac:  Statistiral  Ve;ir-I««)ks  <d  ('iui»<ln.  Ke().prt.sof  the 
Bureau  of  Inilu>tri<'>i  Tir  Oiiliirio,  H.  p  rtv  ,>f  the  IJurcau  of 
Mines  for  Ontario.  ICe|>i<rt>iif  the  Mii.i-  i  i  of  Kilucaiiou  for 
Ontario  (IWKt) :  EdncQtional  Syttnof  ihr  Prvrince  <,f  On- 
tano,  bj  Joba  Miliar,  Ik  A.  (Turwito,  Wm. 

U.  Mbrckk  Adas. 

0Bterl4K  :  the  eastenunoat  and  «niallest  of  the  Great 
LaiEMdndMd  by  tiw  8t.  Lawrence.  Ii^  un  a.  determinetl 

Irho  the  mapewtl)*  (7.  S.Tjatw  Survey.  7.1Q4  84.  miles; 
another  wUmate  from  the  aante  <lata  gave  an  ana  of 
aq.  laiUa.  The  hydrMi»|jhio  baain,  inoluding  the  lake  aur- 
face,  bM«a  araa  ei  SI0,3W  a^.  nilea.  The  naan  eleTatioii 
of  the  wrfkee  of  the  hike  is  917  bet  aboea  Mii4aTel,  and 
896  feet  lower  than  the  surfiue  of  Ijake  Erie.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  u  feet.  The  lake  ia  100  mlln  lang  and  88 
milce  wide.  Its  dladbai]fa  is  eaUmatod  at  JMOuOOO  ctibiit  fi-<'t 
per  seeoad.  Aa  ia  the  eaw  with  all  large  lakes,  it  Is  subjec  t 
{o  flnctiMtioD  of  kveU  due  to  annual  variation  in  rainfall 
and  eraporatiam,  to  leenlar  Gliuado  changes  which  an  ir- 
regular fnth  in  amount  and  bi  time,  to  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion and  foraa  of  the  wind,  and  lo  Tariatkms  in  atmnepheric 
peaniie.  Tbe  amount  of  these  raiioua  oecillationB  fauTe  nut 
Men  studied  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  an  bcliend  to  hare  a 
mean  range  of  5  or  6  fe«l>  with  the  exception  of  local 
changes  due  to  utrong  winds,  which  oiay  be  18  or  1ft  fset. 
Lake  Ontario  is  eoouccted  with.  Lake  Erie  by  the  Wellaad 
tknal  and  with  Montreal  bj  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  whidi  can  be 
descended  by  steamers,  tiie  return  being  aooompliahed  by 
means  of  a  aeries  of  canals.  The  lake  aeluon  fnwzes  e.\  i  j  t 
near  the  shore,  and  is  the  highway  of  an  exten<'tv(>  e*>niiiierce. 
Fnr  a  skrteh  of  the  lalcr  B»Nil<igical  history  of  the  (ireal 

Lake?*,  see  St.  I,A«  KtM  K         fcH.  I.  C.  Ul.  Sstl.l_ 

Ontojir'eny  [from  lir.*»,  iiToi,  beinj;  +  root  Tw.pnwiueo]:  | 
a  term  iiitroiiiu'ed  by  lliuH'kel.  and  now  in  genenil  n»e,  for 
the  developmcut  of  th«  individual,  a»  oppotnii  to  phyWeuy 
or  t  he  <  le velopment  of  the  mea.  See  MoanioLoay  and  Eti>- 

LITIO.S. 

(Illtol'oiry  I'll.  TO  Kero,  limit's  tliat  exist  (tieut.  plur. 
of  &t>^  SKTot,  pres.  (>iuii«%  of  tl^oi,  +  A^Tof,  n'osH'ti.  dis- 
«'<>iirs«] :  the  s«'ieliee  of  beinK  ^'i  li'  r  >!  r  of  the  essence  of 
fhinifs.  It  is  sometimes  idiMitilbd  witii  tnelnjihysief,  but 
u-  litKy  ma<le  one  of  its  divi«ioii!<,  and  i-o-i.riiitmt<>  with 
ru'ii  riiil  ['-iyehology,  O'lsnKilo^y,  and  lheoloi;v,  !ii-ei>rdiii);  to 
tie  iiMiiit  IK  tre  of  Wulf,  who  e-'tablislied  tlii.*  fourfiild 
d(\i-;  ri  1?  itM'taphysics.  The  Aristiflidiiins  and  the  S  lio- 
Ih  I  h  »  tr-  uted  under  physic-i  the  problems  <«f  riiti<>nul  eos- 
llioi'.jjv,  and  under  ii)'  t«|ihysics  th'»«'  of  olitnln^jy.  Aris- 
totle eiilU-<l  the  i  ll  11  1  11  tiijihysir^i  wptrrn  ^<Ae<ro^(a.  and  in- 
cluded under  it  niso  iiii-olo^y.  His  l>r  ,I<(I/m<i.  or  at  least 
the  ]x>rtiotis  of  the  lliini  lhM>k  Ihiit  tri'at  I'f  ri  ason  (»<oC»i.  may 
be  r<"L;arded  a-*  the  llrst  work  (and  >is  Mill  the  U'^t.  (i<-eordin^ 
to  some)  on  riltiotlld  psyeliolo;;y,  but  psVi  llolo^v  W||>  fji'tler- 
«lly  elj«-.s>'d  ami'iijr  the  urttural  scieincs  liy  his  fulloWfrs. 
liOjfie,  liow.-viT,  as  treutiliir  of  the  mere  forms  of  thoii(;ht, 
should  U  li'Mi,'  piiider  rationrd  |e-yeho!i>tiv.  and  l>e  contrasted 
with  <>iitol..;;y,  which  tr<;its  of  rl'id  beiiii:  and  of  the  essence 
<;f  thilljjs:  (iri  i,f  liri'i,,/,  (IS  (|UHli!y,  <|Uiintily,  infuiile  and 
tinite.  et( . ;  (61  of  i\xn,cf.  as  idi'iitity  and  ditTcrence,  form 
and  iniilli'r,  f;vound  aiwl  v<|iieii.  e.  liounietion  und  phenom- 
enon, eimv  and  i  fTeel.  s«tli-.liuii  r  iind  ntlribiiti',  ]>iis-il>ilily 
and  III  I  <  --it  V.  luul  sirinliir  n'l.nl  ions.  Tln'  u'cliepil  prolileni 
of  oi[toli.:,'y  Is  to  flihi  tlir  hiu'lii'^i  |.nnci|.le.  or  lliat  which  is 
true  ill  iiiiii  for  il s,.|f— i in.  .\b^..liit.'.  huismnch  as  psycliol- 
ou'y.  with  tlie  pro!  .  Ill  of  <-.Tl  il  u.lf.  has  come  to  tie-  front 
rmik  in  mo.iiTu  (•tiilMSo|iliv.  it  Iims  Imppi'n.-d  tti.Hl  l!ie  itiiist 
sy-t,-iiis  of  onti ■'I'ljy.  noiiibiv  tfi.i..- of  ( i,  riiiaiiy  siiK  c  Knnt, 
huve  striven  lo  oMle  onto'. i^^v  wit h  p<vi  ii.i;  '^.-v,  jitid  thus 
Crerilr  Jill  oiilol,  lyrical  Iojk'  w  li  ji  li  ^ho()l<l  w  I  lie  (i />riorj' 
laws  and  conditions  of  liiou^Jtt  and  U  iiif;.  Kant's  work  j 
was  negative  in  this  respfct,  and  dvnml  tbe  possibility  of  | 
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knowing  thin^  in  themselves,  hence  of  all  ontolojry;  it  con- 
fined all  (I  priori  knowledge  to  the  forms  of  the  mind,  and 
made  all  objeot.<(  of  knowledge  subjective  and  nhenonienal; 
but  iiwv  he  ineliideil  ainonR  these  subjective  forms  of  tlie 
uiind  ^ueh  universal,  kgicaf  condition!^  of  existence  as  time 
Biid  »paoe,  ({uality,  quantity,  relation,  and  m<Mle — Ihes^  cate- 
gories being  the  a  priori  conditions  of  existence  fr^r  — it 
was  possible  to  construct  a  science  of  oiitolo;,'y  within  the 
subjective  or  psycholi>gical  province.  In  fact,  do  r>">in  was 
left  for  the  possibility  of  objective  U'iiig  outside  of  mind. 
Hence  arose  the  systems  of  Schelliog  and  Hegel  and  their 
followers  whose  ontology  Is  baaed  on  jisvclndopy.  Se« 
i'HiLosopHv,  History  or.  Wniuk  T.  iIj.'»SR. 

Onychoph'ora  [Mod.  Let.,  trom  Or.  fcet.  eUw4' 
^apit,  bearing):  a  group  of  aaimalsi oobtaining  the  single 

genus  Pfripatm,  of  very  donbtftil  poeition.  Piret  described 
as  a  moUuac,  it  was  later  trensfernsl  to  the  womts^  and 
ujNin  the  dlwovery  Ijj  Moseiev  (ihTo)  of  the  «xist«noe  of 
trachea  it  was  elevated  to  a  elase— iVpfweAealo — nod  le^ 
garded  as  the  ancestor  of  all  tnie  inMCta^  The  genus  AnC* 
patu9  oecnra  in  Sontb  and  Central  America,  in  th«  Wei<. 
Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Oond  Hope,  and  in  Anstnli«  and 
N'ew  ZeaUndt  a  diatijhatioii  which  indicates  great  antiq- 
uity. The  animal,  which  has  a  length  of  an  inch  or  two, 
ha:*  a  worn>  or  oatsipilUr-like  body,  with  distinct  head  and 
a  varying  number  oi  nijli  of  flashy  feet,  each  terminated 
with  a  double  elaw.  On  the  head  are  •  pnir  of  eyes,  a  pair 
of  antonnm,  and  a  pair  of  homy  jawe.  llie  greatest  IntenM 
fiortains  to  its  internal  structure.  The  ner>'ons  system  con- 
liists  of  two  widely  separated  cords  connected  bv  the  bnin 
in  front  and  a  supca-inlestinal  loop  iKbtnd  ana  numenms 
cross  hands  in  the  bodv.  The  aliment«rv  canal  is  straight : 
respiration  Is  effected  by  numerous  bunches  of  tubular  air- 
tums  (tTucber)  scattered  over  the  »urfa4>e.  Instead  of  the 
excretory  tub^  (rasa  Holpifhii)  of  onlinary  in^ts,  excte' 
lory  pniUict*  are  removed  by  means  of  M  gnieatally  ar- 
ranged 1  uepbridia  like  those  of  Annelids.  The  aniuMds  live 
In  (Mcaying  wood,  and  for  protection  secrete  an  enormeos 
amount  of  slime  tr<m  a  pair  of  slime  glands  opening  co 
either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  young  are  bc>m  alive,  but 
the  different  fonns  present  great  diffen  nces  in  their  devel- 
opmenu  As  will  be  seen,  m  some  features  the  OMjfehapkf 
ora  ri>M>mbk»  the  true  insects  (Hezapods),  while  in  othcn 
they  presxiDt  featun»  fbund  elsewhere  outside  of  the 
group  of  Annelids.  For  a  general  account  of  anatomy,  de- 
velopment, and  classification,  see  Sedgwick,  JwiT' 
n n ?  M if  i:..^.  ,sv n re  ( 1 88.5-88).  J.  S.  K I s o s let. 

On)('hoteii'thid«>  [Mod.  I,at.,  name<l  from  Oni/rhnlm- 
this.  llio  ty  [lirjil  L''  nus;  Or.  Srvxos,  «'law  +  Ttvffit.  cut- 
tlcllsh,  squiii  ] ;  i<  f  imily  of  cuttlefishes  (( 'ephalopfiits).  mi- 

braciiig  soi  f  the  s<|uid,  in  which  the  eye  bus  a  siliiii 

alwive  and  llic  water  liathes  the  lcn».  On  tlie  New  KnirlatiJ 
coa-st.  N.  of  ('a|>c  Cod.  one  nicnilier  of  tlir  riuiiilv.  ttmnnts^ 
trtfthei  iliK-fhrnMi.i!-  the  most  abiindaiti  s  .uid.  anh  is  caught 
in  luM;r  ipmntities  a.s  l»ait  for  ( '■dfi-ii. 

Onyx,  o  nix  f=Lat.  =  Gr..  a  \i  ni.''  t,'.  it;.  liri  r..  finger- 
nail]:  a  variety  of  chal<-e<lonic  q«mii,'.  1  .iiii|m.-i  ,1  ,.f  ]  ;ira)- 
Icl  laver*  <if  clialceilony  of  some  '!iaiir  ^f  brow  n.  j;re«-ii.  rvii, 
or  other  color  alternating  witli  layiT>  1  f  while.  Wbeii  tlie  red 
is  n  rich  br'iwtM^'i-red  chalce<loiiy  [mat)  an<l  the  white  Uinds 
ptir. m  l  ir:i:i~jii  i  rjt,  the  variety  is  known  as  jirtrf/o/o/j- ;  when 
tpmri/  mid  gray  ciialcedony  arc  in  i-otnbi nation,  rhftlrrdonyj; 
when  the  ground  is  black  and  the  bant!~  ;iri  i  »  thin  and 
gnivish  white.  o»<V<4/<».  The  V!irie»i<-«  of  onyx  were  highly 
pri/<il  by  the  aiii  •  Hi  ^  f'  r  ih.  11:11:1, ifiictun'  of  cametr«.  one 
of  which',  said  to  tie  iln'  larvri  -i  kii.  wrj,  nicasiiriiig  11  iiicht-s 
by  if.  is  prcservp<l  in  ili''  Mii-'o  Hi  1  lu.nico  at  Naples;  other 
gri'iit  caiiKKs  are  at  \  i.  iiiki.  in  tiie  British  .Mnseuiii.  and  in 
the  Hib]iothei|ue  Niifi  ntlc.  I'aris.  Onyx  is  now  much  iij^d 
ill  jewelry,  but  nearly  ail  mo»lem  onyx  is  the  n-sult  of  arti- 
licial  ^'  1:1. iii^^  or  dyeing.  Jlejrieatt  011  ys,  ■  .uK-d.  is  like 
aragoniic,  Iwing  os-M.-ntially  a  carlKiiiate  of  cil.  iuni  contain- 
ing small  (|uaiilities  of  iron  ami  in;iti;::.Mi.-. .  the  di*tril>u- 
lioii  of  which  ar>'  due  the  iK'auiifui  varie|Ljate<l  colors  f..r 
whicli  till'  sioiie  is  .so  tniich  adinire<l.  Its  hardness  is  H.  us 
s|M.iitic  gravity  2^K  It  is  formed  on  the  floors  of  caves. 
ing  the  P'sult  of  a  de|M>siti'  a;  of  mlcaroms  waters,  either  ciild 
or  hot,  lietwis'n  the  succ»^-iv.  In  vers  of  which  the  iron  and 
niatiganese  is  deposited.  It  wa^;  useil  bv  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. »  ho  curved  il  info  niii-k<.  ulols,  aiuf  n  variet  v  1  >f  .»)>j,vts. 
but  was  lii  '  111  i.L'hl  1  •  i.<-neral  notice  at  'li.  1  ■  ;  ruiaJ 
Kxpusit ion  at  Hliiiadclphia  in  18«fl,  wRen-  a  inagtutioent  se- 
ries of  specimens  was  sfaowa  by  the  Mexican  commission. 
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(Ml  juc.mit  i>f  tin-  snftnis^  of  thi'  iii(iti/ri:il  it  ran  be  remlily 
i-arvrj  with  a  knilv.  jujii  (it  I'lU'lilii  !in4  other  places  in 
MfxiiM  ;~  rxti'u-^ivrly  \K.rki'<i  irit.i  trii\-s  tTUciflxes,  ink- 
stiin  i*,  fruit,  lUh,  tiii<l  uLlivr  itatum!  «>bje»-t.«i.  many  of  the 
lua.-r  Ix'ing  c-npifii  with  remarkable  !«kill  in  the  ri'pn-M-ntJi- 
lioH  bith  of  fnnn  and  colDr.  The  w>-eHlli'»l  mimiir  mjaie  i.*, 
r»ro^)erly  speakinjf,  a  ruined  lirii:; .nil. ,  r|..  tirijrinHl  nmteriul 
iiavuiK  been  broken  up  into  imxi'lfr  piwe*  and  n*emented 
r>y  ji  M  i  .in.liry  depOMtiaa  of  Mexican  onyx.  Sec  Akate 
tiu.l  i  iiAM  KiMiNY.  Keviiftd  by  0.  F,  Kuxz. 

O'olile  ((ir.  ^t>,  egf;-f  Ki^u  stono, modilled bjT cooAiaion 
with  L'udiug  -itt\:  isw  Li)tE3TUNB. 

O'tpkore:  See  FBiivwwn. 

0«^nMjI»'t«Md,  Jam  Jacob,  tkd:  thmloeian;  b.  at 
Rott0K(Uin»  HolLuid,  Apr.  17.  1917;  studied  tm»Iof;y  at 
Utnchtt  md  after  holdinc  pramuieot  pMtoiates  he  became 
prof«aM>r  there  in  1009.  D.  wliiie  on  a  visit  at  Wiesbwlen, 
Julr  S9I,  Itntii.  He  led  tlw  evMimlioal  party  Id  iloUand. 
0{  nis  nnmennis  writings  seveml  hare  been  tvandatod  into 
BngliBli,  amon;;  whirh  ore  Tlte  Image  of  Chtial  tw  rei>r«- 
ttimd  in  Seripture  (8  vols.,  18S5-61 ;  London,  IH74) ;  The- 
dagf  ejr  ikt  Jtmo  TeatametU  (1867;  London.  1870);  Chri*- 
tim  IkigmaUt*  (ISfO-TS}  London,  1B74):  i'ear  of  SfUva- 
tioH  (1874);  Mo«t4  (UfiVi  \  PttnOML  7A««^  (1878). 

Kerised  by  8.  II,  ikcmaos. 

Opah ;  See  Kiv«fish. 

Opal  [from  Kr.  opale  <  Lat.  o  fxtluii,  from  Gr.  iwdAXtet, 
opal]:  n  gem  consiKting  of  natural  ^iliea  and  coniaining 
some  water,  sotneliines  up  to  11  jwr  eent.  It  is  never  crvs*- 
tallized,  Init  always  anior|>hous.  i^itli  a  markeil  conchoi<)al 
fracturi'.  Sn'eral  varieties  arc  ret  i  ;;iiizfd,  of  whicli  pre- 
ciVjujt  or  lutblt!  opal  is  the  most  highly  prized.  Its  value 
arisest  from  its  remarkable  and  cxijuisite  play  of  colors. 
The  gi-neral  aspect  is  whitish  or  milky,  and  the  opalestrnfe 
con>i.«ts  of  eountlesa  gleams  of  many-eolored  light  or  "  fire." 
A  raoro  tran.simrent  variety,  with  broader  refleclions  of 
color— red,  vellow.  blue,  gre!'n,  or  violet — is  more  brilliant, 
though  le!<>»  liighly  valued  as  a  gem.  and  is  known  as  Ji re- 
opal  or  girnjujl.  Blaik  opals  are  almost  invariablv  the  re- 
sult of  an  art  iticial  staining  of  a  {H)or  whitt!  o(>h1.  The  nanu! 
ItehoMut  iff  given  to  those  showine  much  ga-eu  light,  oud 
tmtih  to  those  that  have  much  red.  The  noble  aad  tbe  Are 
opal  are  the  only  kinds  usnd  in  jewelry.  OtberTariotios  of 
Tarioiu  colors,  but  lacking  the  ojMtlesi-ence.en  eemtnun  omtl 
(translocont),  »emi-oml  (nearly  o^Mique),  and  utood-oinu  or 
opotind  twod ,  wlticn  is  fonnaa  by  tbe  rsplacement  oi  wood 
by  sOica  in  atdutioo,  and  aonietimeB  occnia  in  ooDBiderable 
amount  in  tbe  fbm  erf  fossil  tree-trunks,  etc.,  like  agatiwd 
nnd  jaspctiisd  mod.  Opal  occurs  in  igneona  rocks— amyg- 
daloidaJ,trac]iytic,aod  porphrrit  ii— and  tlie  woodropBls,et€;. 
in  regions  oC  bot  silioeons  springs  derived  tstm  voteanle 
rooks.  Tbe Unsat  noble  upal  has  iH-en  mined  for  a  loatr  ttme 
Id  tneliyta  Dear  Dnbidk,  Hungary,  and  of  late  abondiBiitlv 
Id  a  Jasneiy  iromtooe  on  the  Barcno  river  in  Queensland, 
Anstrtlla,  and  near  Wileannia.  Xew  Sontb  Wales ;  also  in 
•inygMdld  mar  GoUax.  almost  on  the  iitate  lino  6t  Wash- 
ington and  Idabo.  Mezioo  and  Honduna  viold  very  line 
flie^pal  in  tncbytJc  rock,  also  tlie  i^neenalana  localit 


named,  and  Oregon.  See  HVAttTB. 
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Opeli'ka:  city;  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.  (for  li...!iti..ii.  see 
map  of  Alabama,  ref.  .^--H):  on  the  Tent,  of  im.  uii<l  the 
West,  of  Ala.  railways;  iiiilt's  N.  W.  of  Columlnis.  88 
miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Monlgoiiiciy.  It  is  in  a  grain  «n<l  critton- 
u'ro  A  uit:  rtv:i(  n.  annually  haiuiles  I.ii  l'.'  i;i!«ntities  of  cotton, 
lin  gin.ll>?,  and  W(M'erics.  ha-s  -iiM  lal  larp"  cotton-wari- 
hou>M>s  flour-mill^,  mi  I  ..i  .'i.  r  iivhi-n  ial  <-*tiit>lislimrnts.  and 
contains  a  natioaiil  lank  vsuii  v^apital  of  Iit-VIXK).  a  ."^tate 
bank  with  capital  of  if  10(),<KH),  and  ii  dailv  and  ii  w<N<klv 
new«pai«rr.   I^op.  (l><s<>)  3,24.);  (lH!tO)  ;t,T<>;i:  yVMm  4.245.  ' 

Opeloniias:  town;  capital  of  Si.  Landry  )»nrish.  Iji.  (for 
location,  see  map  of  Louisiana,  ref.  l(^-|)l ;  on  thi'  S.  Pneilic 
Railroad:  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hiitoii  Rou^;e.  It  is  in  a 
cKitton,  rice,  con»,  an*!  sttx  k  niisini;  rff,'ion.  and  eontaiiisthe 
Academy  of  the  Imnmeulate  ("oniTption  tlJoman  Cutholic). 
aSUite  Iwnk  with  capital  of  4;,'>t).<MM).  tiiid  thi'V  wct.klv  newii- 
papers.    Pop.  (isso^  l.«7C;  (imi)  \.Tui:  rilKKn  2.9.51. 

Op0rtt[=Itel.,Iiter.,  work,  composition  <  Lat.  f/'^ra.  neut. 
phir.  of  opu«.  work]:  a  drama  wliich  is  snng  with  accom- 
paniment of  instrumental  mostc.  Dramas  occssionully  in- 
terspersed with  songs  to  familiar  airs  arecalie«l  vinuit-vllles; 
dramas  oooasionally  aocoinpanied  by  instrumental  music  are 
ealled  melodramas.  On  Its  diamatle  side  tiie  form  of  the 


opera  ilis  ;;  not  'lifTer  widely  rr()ni  !fiMt  cf  the  spoken  drama. 
Ina.<<niueti,  however,  as  it  is  to  l>e  sung,  the  text  of  au  opera, 
the  UbrrtUt,  muKt  be  of  much  Smaller  eitent  than  that  of  an 

ordinary  drama. 

It  is  on  its  niusi'  iil  -iil.'  tlmt  the  opera  presents  its  most 
clearly  niarkeil  p«H  ulmi  iUi5  i.l  form.  There  an-,  or  at  least 
were  until  the  time  of  Wagner.  M.'Veral  sharply  distinguished 
forms  which  serve  to  make  up  the  vtH'al  jiart  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  chief  of  these  are  the  recitative,  aria,  duet,  trio, 
and  chorus.  The  recitative  is  the  least  elalmrated  musical 
form  of  the  opera,  and  is  designed  for  the  more  n»pi<l  [.r<i~e 
passages  of  the  dialoirue.  as  opf)oscd  to  the  tinishi^ii  iyrical 
parts.  It  is  imi.  -tr  ii  tly  speaking.  nu'lo<ly  at  all,  but  the 
voice  moves  tiiiuUf,'ji  a  few  notes  only,  including  freijiient 
chn.imatic  intervals,  and  having  little  unity  of  key  or  i' ■imlity. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  clear  division  of  time,  such  as  ij»  si.- 
cured  bv  the  division  into  l»ars.  but  the  series  of  notes  pro- 
cee<is  with  abruptly  changing  movement,  divided  merely  by 
a  few  strongly  accM'ntuat<si  resting-pttints.  The  aria  is  a 
theme  for  a  solo  voice.  I)eing  a  complete  melodic  subject, 
and  having  divisions  of  slrophn,  verse,  etc.  Duets  and  trio* 
(dufUi,  ivitlti)  are  Combinations  of  two  or  thn-e  voices  in  a 
complete  melodic  subject.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
the  ensemble  pieces,  in  which  all  the  principal  actors  and 
singers  (commonly  from  four  to  six  in  nunibi  r)  unite  in 
some  barinoni7.eir  strain.  The  finale  is  an  example  of  an 
ensemble  movement.  Lastly,  there  is  the  full  iniLss  of  har- 
monized voices  as  given  in  the  chorus.  In  this  the  M^veral 
parts  are  ea^'h  rendered  by  a  number  of  voices,  supolied  by 
a  hand  of  subsidiary  actors  specially  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
poise.  The  instrumental  part  of  operatic  music  leqniies  a 
large  orchestrate  render  it  adequately. 

The  opera  is  pre-eminentlv  a  nio<lem  art,  being  developed, 
as  might  be  exiHCteil.  later  t^an  the  simple  forms  of  mooem 
music  iti^lL  It  grew  up  in  Italy  at  the  Uginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  the  '|>eriotl  of  the  Uenais^nce, 
and  when  polyphonic  music  had  pretty  well  exhausted  its 
resonrres,  and  a  basis  had  been  laid  by  Palesiriiia  for  our 
pres4>nt  system  of  harmony.  It  was  in  Florence,  a)K>ut  the 
year  IGOO,  that  the  first  opera  appeared.  Certabi  patrons  of 
aiiset  thwBselves  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  to  redis- 
OBver  the  vocal  mime  of  tlie  Greek  drama,  and  by  the  help 
of  certain  singers  and  oomposns^  among  whom  were  Caccini 
and  Peri,  thev  invented  rsdtaitiva  as  the  nearest  representa- 
tive of  Qresk  dnmatie  intonatioa.  Tide  tnt  opera,  the 
earliest  known  ezamjdB  of  whkh  u  a  piece  entitleo  Euryd' 
tee,  compcaed  by  Peri,  consisted  of  recitative,  or,  as  the 
Italians  called  it,  ana  partmte,  chorasos.  a  tew  ducta  and 
triesi  together  with  iastramentnl  prelude  and  fnteilades. 
This  emnQT  recitative  has  mote  of  eoual-time  divirion  than 
onr  pnesent  mrnle.  For  Hfty  yeaia  this  oneta  remained  th» 
Imtnty  of  nobles,  being  perfoimed  only  befon  courts  during 
special  festivities  iafter  that  It  gradually  became  a  popular 
entertainment,  ne  instnnnental  tmrt  of  the 'opera  wan 
greatly  improved  by  Monteverde,  who  added  the  overtnre 
(/oem/ai  Xater  In  the  century  the  melodf  of  the  aria  «aa 
enikbed  by  two  eoroposeia  named  Cavalli  nod  Cesti*  It  was 
indeed  in  eonnection  with  the  opera  that  oar  nodem  s^le 
ct  melody  developed  itself.  Before  the  invention  of  tnis 
new  form  of  art  music  had  consisted  almost  exdnsively  of 
skillful  combtnationB  of  distinct  themas  in  intrieate  contim- 
puntal  Birangements,  with  little  regaid  to  hsnaoqr  nod  no 
thought  of  a  single  ruling  nieltHly.  The  opers.by  ritimq- 
i  laiing  solo^inging  and  by  reviving  a  taste  for  thebrauties 
of  popular  melody,  supplied  the  necessary  incentive  for  the 
elntwtraiion  of  sweel-^onnding  and  flnimd  melodic  themes^ 
In  i\w  following  (the  seventeenth)  century  A.  ScariatU 
clearly  marked  off  tbe  aria  Arom  the  recitative,  and  gave  it 
the  triple  division  which  it  retaine<l  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  later  Italian  operas— nomelr.  (he  works  of  Piccinl.  Pne* 
«leUo.and  Cimamsa— do  not  disfiiay  any  great  change  of  atyia. 
In  the  works  of  Veidi,  however,  covering  as  they  do  a  period 
of  many  years,  we  And  a  mon'elous  progress  and  devdop> 
meiit.  (See  Verdi.)  Later,  a  young  oompoaer  named  Pietro 
MfLscagni  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sr  utntive  of  young  Italy,  plainly  showing  the  influence  of 
Wagner.  Ilis  tirst  grt'-at  succcas  was  with  tlie  one-act  oj^iera 
CiriiHrrin  JiugtiniH'i  (Rustic  (liivalry,  ISiMit. 

In  France  the  earliest  opera,s.  those  of  Lulli  (end  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  niirl  of  Kameau  (beginning  of  the 
eighteemh  century)  were  little  more  than  iniitatit.ns  of  the 
Italian  stvli-.    The  basis  of  Prcnch  Opera  was  tni<l  bv  <iluck 

177;i-87),'  who  set  himself  to  rectify  the  evils  of  the  existing 
'talian  opera  by  confining  tbe  esereiMa  of  the  vocal  an 
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witbio  due  limits,  aud  i>y  briof^iiig  into  greater  prominence 
ttif  dnuBatic  character  of  opLTa.  Ho  shortvnfd  the  aria- 
form,  expunjO'd  thf  numerous  bravura  f)assAK<-'^  whi<'h 
it  wae  Inden,  and  roduw-d  tho  numl>er  <>f  airs  in  ih'' 
by  elevntitig  the  r*citaiivc  to  a  higher  rank.  reniiinuK  it 
richer  in  a  inuMcal  asi]«ct  and  more  iiDi>re5«ivi>  draniaticaily. 
Oluck  also  gnjatly  improved  the  quality  uf  ih*-  r  |,i  rntic 
chorus,  making  it  a  mure  cotisiiicuous  elctnent  of  "•hi  i  j^  ii*. 
Hid  added  to  iliu  instrumental  |»nrt,  seeking  tu  bring  it  mto 
closer  unity  with  the  druniatic  subject.  The  French  ela<<8ii; 
Cpera  ("  grand  opera")  after  Gluck  st-arwly  fulfills  the  ex- 
pootationK  fais<->i  by  such  an  admirable  foundation  ;  but  it 
must  \h-  ailmitted  that  the  French  whiNil  ha-n  always  Un-n 
faithful  l<)  the  teaching  of  tHuck  in  seeking  t<j  do  jurtice  to 
the  dramatic  claims  of  opera.  The  Fn-m-h  recitative  L* 
eh»r»et€rite«l  by  great  enerpy  ami  freedom  of  movement. 
And  admirably  adapted  to  ilramatic  effect.  Among  those 
composers  who  have  written  solely  or  maiidy  for  the  French 
stage  an-  Mrhul,  Cherubini.  S|)ontini,  Meyerbeer,  Kossini, 
GouniMi,  and  Tliumas.  IVrhajis.  however,  it  i-<  in  the  lighter 
style  of  o[MTa  that  the  Frx-neh  have  exidled.  The  early 
vaudeville,  which  is  the  fon-ruiiner  of  the  oj«  ra  boulTe.  was 
light,  graceful,  and  piquant.  KousM"au"s  Lr  Jrvin  lU  Vtltitae 
b  a  gcKxl  example  of  tlii's  genre.  Tin-  first  coinutis»!r  of  the 
op^ra  comique,  s'rjcflv  so  !'«!led,  was  A.  F.  Hoieluieu.  Other 
writers  of  tin?  ii^h  i  r  M  vi,  of  French  opera  are  llerwld, 
Halt'vy,  Auljer.  Adam,  and  Oflenlmi  h.  The  modem  French 
opera  eom|«»«.'n<,  Ma»-'feiu'l.  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  etc.,  art  really 
to  be  elassifled  wiih  the  nuNiem  (iermaii  acbcwl,  so  tmr  ae 
the  harmonic  treatment  of  their  various mnln  IB ODnOBRied, 
and  also  their  mixlcs  of  on  lK'-tratiiTi, 

In  Germany,  until  the  ri^r  <',i  Wjicuer.  '.tie  opera  was 
marked  t)y  le?is  of  national  originality  ttmu  m  Ki  Mtice.  Keiser 
did  little  more  than  carry  out  Italian  tnnl^t  ii  iis.  and  Mo/.art 
was  the  t\T<  great  opera-writer  in  (ierrimny.  Uo  tsnifcd 
Italian  sweeliu'x.H  of  niel.-,dy  with  German  i  n  l:ri.-ss  luni  lii  iiih 
of  hanii'>Ttv,  mi'!  hi»  !>jw>r«tir  rousic  ;^^  purr  iiiusic.  lias 
n.-T.  r  Im  i  II  r  I'V  Kr.'th  .vi  ii's  J',,i,lio,  ve 

t'unl  thivt  the  tterman  o}>erH  after  Mozart  eaiik  f.  ir  h  while  to 
It  iinv  libb.  The  one  worthy  attempt  to  miif  i  liiini.  ut 
came  from  the  romantici-itf? — namely,  S|i<>hr,  Welwr,  and 
Mars(diner — who  sought  t'>  -riv.'  u  national  tone  to  German 
o^iera  by  taking  hn!f-!"Lr»  ii'i'iry  subji'c**  fr»mi  early  ((t-rman 
history,  T  i  W'l  Ker  i mllv  ri  uuiin  ihe  glory  of  hav- 
ing first  frniu'l'  ii  uil.-iiiH  i  riii;iii  ij',  miic  style. '  Wagner 
is  the  >ir  '  issor  r^f  \Vi.li,  r  in  fiiiTc  than  one  sens^.  See 

WAOMCKf  VVaUELJl  Hk  HARD.     Ucviscd  by  OUDUCT  UUCK. 

OfMrtI,  Oimcmc :  Sm  the  ApfMiidtz. 

Ol^llM'la:  an  order  of  reptiles  pont^Dinc  the  aerpcnU, 
chkneteriMd  by  the  large  number  of  T«rt«m,  numMona 
riba.  attd  abaenoa  of  stcniutB.  Fore  limbc  mn  mrar  piresait, 
but  in  •  few  apedM  the  hind  l«gi»  are  preaeat  aa  men  nidi- 
menU.  See  Sirpe.vts. 

Ophlil'M»  [Mod.  Lat.,  nftmed  from  Ophi'dium.  the  tyt>- 
ical  genus,  from  Or.  iptttttt.  dirain.  of  l^acrpent] :  a  family 
of  teleocephaious  fishes  belonging  to  tho  auVorder  Aeaii- 
thoptt-ri,  and  dl^lingubhafaie  from  «U  otbara  by  a  peculiar 
modiiieation  and  position  of  the  Tcatral  Bn«  The  Unly  is 
more  or  lest  elongated,  alnuMt  ee]-abap«d,  with  the  tail  long, 
the  scale*  small  and  partlr  imbeddad,  the  head  moderate, 
the  teeth  mtXL  noatly  TllUfonn,  th«  doraal  and  anal  fiiD^ 
low,  united  with  the  eaudel,  without  Bpiny  rays;  ventral 
floB  iaaectcd  at  the  cUn.  havios  each  the  fonn  of  a  bifid 
fUament.  The  specioa  are  mostiv  aniall  in  nzo,  and  serernl 
occur  in  ili-  p  wnter.  ftevised  by  D.  S.  Jobiiax. 

Ophi(M'(*|>hari<Iir  f\f<"Ml.  T,Jif  ,  nftrned  from  Ophirtci'  pha- 
/iM,  the  typical  lT'  IM'-:  ''V.  uOn.  -^I'.miI  *  Kf(t>a\fi.  h.  a 
family  of  tcli'<K-o|)li»li'iis  si^iif  tin-  .-ulj-urilcr  At  - 1  ^  '/i  ri. 
distii»;ruished  by  u  jicculmr  union  uf  churacters.  ri>  ii>:.ly 
is  eliiiigatfii  and  anteriorly  siihi  vlinilrical :  thr  \[n  of 
nioilenili'  ^i/a' ;  the  liiterHl  line  with  an  «bri,|M  int  ve;  the 
licail  deprosid.  oval  aliovo.  and  coviTi'il  with  Hinehl-like 
schU'S,  the  k'l'neral  Hpp<'j«rau<-c  beitig  that  of  a  mullet  :  ilur- 
.sal  and  aiinl  Uiis  long,  and  without  spines;  ciiikIhI  round, 
.scparHted  frmii  the  ilursal  atnl  biihI  ;  veiiiriils  ihoracii'  (and 
<inii]ii 'Vil  of  one  si'upli'  lull  purly  Hrt iculntcil  and  five 
briiiicliL'tl  niy»i  or  aWsciil.  The  ^Kl•ll•t'ln  hits  nuiiieniii^  (tUiy- 
twii  to  sixty-niiei  Vertelirn-;  ihe  cnlldikls  are  provii|i<l  with 
ril>s.  the  al'iiomiiial  cavity  lieiiii;  continued  to  Im'I.hv  tlie 
cHudal  portion;  four  gills  arc  develoneil,  but  no  p*eud(*- 
branchiie;  a  cavity  a<cerisi>ry  to  the  L'iU-cavity  i*  <leve!i.jHd, 
iu  which  wateir  is  retained,  but  no  super-brauchiul  organ  it> 
piaaont ;  pf lorio  appendages  mtj  be  either  pnaent  (two  in 


number)  or  absent.  The  family  is  eom|>osed  of  fresh-water 
flsluw  ]>eculiar  t*)  Southern  auil  S<jutliea»iern  Asia.  AUi»e 
thirty  8|»ecies  are  known.  The  peculiar  accessory  gill<'*vUT 
Contains  a  supply  of  water,  which  serves  to  keep  moist  the 
gills  of  the  tiao  fxr  n  long  time  after  beioK  taken  out  of 
water.  The  s(Hoir>  ar>  therefore  well  adapted  tO  witiiataod 
prolonged  deprtTaiiou  from  that  element. 

Beriaad  bj  D.  S.  Jordax. 

(Kphlr  Ut  SanelEr.  AhhXra,  name  of  a  people  aodentlj 
found  on  toe  lower  Indus]  t  the  name  (in  Gen.  x.  29)  of  the 
elerenth  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  hare  iMtttled  in  Arabia :  also  the  name  of  a  place  or  rujaa 
famous  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Ilebrewa.  ntm 
which,  or  iH-rhaps  only  by  wav  of  which,  came  gold,  alinug- 
wuod,  aoa  precioua  attmcs  (i  Kings  x.  II).  The  voyage 
thitlier  and  bade,  or  perhau^  the  voyage  which  only 
Ophir  in  ita  way,  leqnirea  threo  years  (1  Kinga  z.  22). 
Ophir  can  hardly  liave  been  a  general  name  for  ivoolc 
Southern  countries,  nor  can  it  have  been  anv  such  iiw^A 
\AtvL-fs  as  I'eru.  but  should  bo  looked  for  eitlier  in  Africa 
(Hruce,  Uoliortson.  I'etemiann),  or  in  India  (Vitrinpa.  Re- 
land,  kitter.  Rwaldi.  or.  more  prolwhlv,  in  Arabia  (Michaehs, 
Niebuhr,  Fotster,  Knobel.  Kaliachl  'See  A.  Soetbeer,  Dot 
^ordfamdCI/fr  (Berlin,  1880).   Bevieed  bf  &  M.  JacKMMr. 

OphitpA,  o  fits  [fnim  (ir.  J^ii.  serpent],  or  Serpent-war- 
shlpeni:  a  si-ct  of  Gnostic«  who  joined  the  worsnip  of  the 
M'r|M-nt  to  the  general  characli  ri>ti  >  i*f  the  faith  and  prao- 
tii:e  of  other  liuostic-s.  They  lii'iu  r-Mj  the  serpent  becau^ 
hi  t-  iii|'tr.l  V.vi  ii.  .a;  'if  till'  fMrliiijiirn  fruit — an  act  which 
they  1.1  li.  \  ,  4  to  lie  lughly  mhitnijt^tous  to  the  liiiman  race. 
They  ki^S'l  the  8er(>ent  and  fed  it  with  the  Kuchari^tic 
breail ;  but  ulhers  rej«i-ted  ('lirii^tianity.  and  honored  C  ain. 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  i  t  fi>  r  k.  ^i  (..  rsonages.  It  has  t>e.ii 
suppised  that  the  s*>ct  was  ,.f  .K  wish  origin,  but  the  shaq^ 
riiitithctis  which  they  set  t'.  rw.  in  .Imlaism  and  Christianity, 
and  the  copious  element  tiiev  evidently  had  drawn  fr-m 
Greek  phihusophy,  st-em  to  imficato  a  {wgan  origin.  Their 
sjieculalions  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  mythuiogiet 
of  Babylon  (the  strven-heailod  sertM-nt)  aod  PCraia. 

Ophitic  Strnctnre:  See  Diadasr. 

Onhiuroi'dea  IGr.  i^u,  snake  +  avptt.  tail  suff.  -<>id, 
like]:  a  cla«s  of  K<'HiNonER]f ATA  {q.  «'.).  embracing  tho* 
fonns  popularly  known  as  "  brittle  stars  "  or  "  serpent  star*." 
The  Oiihiurans  dilTiT  from  the  other  siarflshes  (.\ster">i<l»'«i, 
among  other  feature*,  in  having  a  well-marked  ceutral  disk 
from  which  radiate  the  long  and  n«U'ly  cylindrical  arm*. 
Thej^e  latter  «r«  flexible,  aiwl  are  far  more  rapidly  moved 
than  are  Ihos*-  of  the  true  starfishes.  In  the  true"  serpent 
stars  (( )phiunf)  they  are  simple,  but  in  the  "  basket  fishe» " 
(Euryalv)  they  are  nranched  naaj  times,  so  that  when  in- 
curl«l  the  whole  animal  ouite  closely  simulates  a  shallow 
basket.  Leas  ooni|iicilons  but  eqnally  important  differences 
are  the  total  afaaence  of  a  vent  and  the  indnsion  of  the  am- 
bulacral  plates  QO  the  Inside  of  the  arms,  the  small  t  ube  fer>. 
pruii<cLinij;  upon  the  sidaSi  The  Ophinrans  arr^  all  marine, 
and  live erowinf  about aipong  the  "roots'"  of  the  $eawee«is 
etc.  A  few  filing  fwth  Kring  young,  but  mo»t  .s{te<  ii«  lay 
eggs,  and  the  younr  whan  hatched  Itear  not  the  ^liglit««t  re- 
semblance to  the  aSnltK  Ttwse  young,  known  as  plutri.  at 
tirvt  swim  ftady,  bat  later  they  beeoma  oniaaoeut,  and  un- 
dergo a  netamonboeis  whidi  nenlta  in  tlie  aaBnmptioa  of 
the  adult  form.  See  for  the  species  Lyman.  Ophiundce  and 
^afnif>Ay/t<to  (ranibridge,  1864);  for  dcTeiopmcnt.  Afioati^ 
lides.  Arehieu  da  JKwfiyM  ExptrimuiiMe,  x.  (1888). 

J.  SL  ^jioaunr. 

Ophthal'mla  [M'  l.  I  nt.  =  T-at  Gr.  i^SoX/ifa.  deriv.  of 
o^6aKfiit.  eve] :  a  tenii  vvlin  h  -h^  i.ld  reniricfe*!  to  inflaoi- 
niutions  o{  tne  conjunctiv.-i— i.  •■.  the  iiii  iul.riiii.-  liiim„- the 
eyeliiln  ari»l  eoverinf?  tht>  I  X|M>-(-.i  siirfiui  of  I  tie  fvi  l-alt.  It 
i?-  -  \  lii  a;yiih  iii^  wit  !i  rMnjum  t  ivil  is.  Mihi  is  li i iiicl  nr.<.' 
/)(>  <.r  cahirfhdl.  pi'i-nitH/,  »ic/)i  I'.rn  /,>•!  i/rtt  H  u '<i  r,  and 

ijron  ulur  ophihnlmtii. 

Cdtnrrhal  ojihthalmi<<  M  .Wnrrlial  i  r  miico-purutcnt  con- 
junctivitis) is  the  mildest  f .  riu  if  inllammation  <if  the  con- 
junctiva. It  may  be  causmi  by  hm  r  use  of  the  fye>i.  l>v  the 
contact  of  irritating  suKstane.  s.  l.y  riiliriL-  :ti  tin-  wuin.  and 
by  "I'Htehing  cold,"  or  it  may  1"'  :i>M.i  i.i:.  .1  wiih  i-crijiai  di»- 
en-' ^,  :i-  nasal  CHtarrli,  liri>Mi  l;iiis,  t\[itiii^<i  fi  vrr.  rhemiiB- 
tisiii,  and  especially  irn  avK  s  Mini  s.  Mi  li  t  f.  \i  r.  Th**  symp- 
lorns  are  inaliilitv  to  i;-.-  th,-  .  y,  s,  u  fci  lin;:  i  f  u  fMrei;;!!  Iniily 
in  the  eye,  and  tlie  development  of  a  st'cretion,  at  tlrrt  mu- 
oona  and  aftcnratd  mnco-pumleiit,  which  gwna  the  eyetida 
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together.  He  eyeballs  look  venj  nd.  and  uven  «?ertiiig 
tliie  eyclidi  tlMir  lining  mfmbmne  is  found  torn  itOl  mon 
reddflowl,  and  to  bav*  a  sunwwiuit  ▼elTvtjr  appeannoe. 
UflaaUy  tlian  ia  nofc  vuoh  dnad  ct  llglit.  Th»  affection 
doea  tut  Inpeiil  1^  ajw4ghft  it  pnpeiljr  ttMiled«  The  dis- 
taas  ii  common wt.  in  man  and  efaangmble  weather,  and,  if 
the  aaeretioo  to  ^ee,  ii  markedljr  eoutagiiona.  Some  of  the 
apedal  Tirieliee  of  it  are  distloctlr  enidemie;  one,  often 
oeetnctnf  is  tiie  q>ring  and  fall,  Hrioul<l  bt<  known  as  epi- 
denioooiqonetiTaleatarrfa,  bat  is  >'ulciu-lv  called  "pink  eye." 
Uildcaeea  of  catarrhal  <n>htbalroia  mmbi  be  treated  by  ro- 
moTins  the  eaum,  washing  the  ev<-lids  and  eyes  frerjucnily 
with  aoap  and  waier,and  keeping  tbe  discharge  ck-ane<l  away 
with  aoae  mild  eolljriam;  an  exedlent  one  is  a  solution  »r 
common  table  aalt  In  the  proportion  of  a  teas»oonful  u>  the 
jialk.  Boraoie  aeid  and  whwx  are  much  nml  for  the  same 
pnrpoae.  In  the  severe  tvpes  vcr^  decidBd  treatment  may 
be  aeceMar^,  espt-oially  t^o  applieatton  of  strong  astrin- 
gents like  nitrate  of  siilver. 

^trulmt  ophthalmia  is  a  very  dangerous  disease.  It  is 
cnstomary  to  describe  it  under  two  forms,  as  it  f^-curs  in  the 
new-born,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  in  adults,  gonoT' 
rhceal  ophthalmia.  The  ophthalmia  <>f  iiew-Viorn  infants 
generally  begins  about  the  thini  day  ufit  r  birth,  at  first  as 
a  simple  conjunctivitis,  but  rapidly  dev.  l  |  •«  into  a  violent 
inHammation,  charaotenzed  by  the  freu  si<  n  ti  in  of  thick 
pus,  which  is  exceedingly  contagious,  jiwelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  great  pressure  ujmmi  tlu'  hliXKl-vdssel." supplying 
nutrition  to  toe  cornea,  which  ofu-n  Ix-oonii-s  ulcerated,  caus- 
ing permanent  loflS  of  sight.  An  inflHinmation  of  this  kind 
iadoa to oontagion  occurring  either  during  the  birth  or  im- 
mediately after  it.  The  active  principle  of  this  contagion 
is  a  inicn>-organism  whi\h  was  originallv  discovered  by 
Neisaer,  and  is  called  tht-  ■/(•nin-'irens  of  Neisser.  When  a 
similar  inflammntion  occurs  in  adults  it  is  also  due  to  con- 
tagion carried  to  the  eye  by  soiled  fingers  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  a  diwHarge  in  which  these  micro-organisms 
exist.  In  infants  generally  both  eves  are  affected ;  in  adults; 
nsaally  the  right  eve,  although  the  left  very  often  aliio  be- 
comes involved.  Only  the  most  vigorous  and  active  treat- 
nient  •will  save  such  eyes  from  destruction.  This  consists, 
in  bri>'f,  <^f  ice<l  compresses,  frequent  irrigation  <if  the  in- 
flamed eye  with  a  mild  antiseptic  fluid,  at  the  j)r()|)«r  time 
paiDting  the  swollen  conjunctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver  ludu- 
tion,  and  of  the  use  of  atropine  atid  t-serine  to  comlMit  the 
eoriioal  inTolvemenl.  Not  a  mometit's  delay  should  take 
place  in  turning  over  cjwes  of  this  kind  to  the  hands  of  a 
competent  physician,  b<>canse  eyesight  may  most  rapidly  be 
dostrored.  Prophylactic  meamre*  shoul  f  Iw  f>xercis«l  im- 
mediately after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Thr  r  hlof  method  is 
the  one  mown  as  CreUe's  method,  which  consists  in  cAre{iiI 
cleansing  of  the  eye  immediately  after  birth,  and  droppirii: 
into  it  aa-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  snould 
never  be  omitted  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  contagion, 
and  in  large  institutions  should  be  adopted  as  the  rru'ini' 
practice.  It  has  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  ol  i'Vls. 

MembranoHs  ophthalmia  is  a  violent  iiiflammntion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  in  which  a  false  membrane  forms  upon  its  sur- 
face. It  is  most  often  «'en  in  connection  with  diphtheria, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  mar  the  sight  of  the  eye.  Very  active 
treatment  of  the  obaraoter  already  described  ia  neoeesarv, 
except  that  nitrate  of  ailTer  it  nob  so  elBeaeiona  aa  in  other 
cases. 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia  m  inflammation  I'f  the  >  on- 
junctiva  which  is  charw'terized  by  j:n  ilrcad  of  light,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  ortiinary  synipt<  :ii  -  r;  niunctivitis.  the 
fonnation  of  minute  blisters,  or  pinipU-s  which  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  conjunctiva,  or  are  armngeil  aroun<l  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  It  generally  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children,  and  is  often  seen  in  cdiiiutct ion  with  measles.  It 
is  bmiii,'ht  atiout  by  errors  of  diet,  and  in  a  gn^at  majority 
of  eiiM  s  is  iis^K-iiited  with  disease  of  the  nose — for  example, 
catarrli.  In  inMifion  to  mild  antiseptic  eye-lotion.s  and 
occA>ioniilly  HtrH|iine.  constitutional  measures  should  be 
iKii>f>te<i,  e-iuecialiy  the  use  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  (:o<l-liver  oil. 
It  is  H  tmublesouie  affection,  and  often  relaps«-s,  and  a.s  the 
little  pimples  break  down  and  form  ulcers,  they  leave  scars 
on  the  cornea  which  disturb  the  visual  acuity. 

Ornnnlnr  nphthnlmia.    .See  GRAXri  AB  Lius. 

Tbo  oDt  urn  rico  of  catarrhal,  iiuriumt.  or  granular  oph- 
thalmia m  a  school,  refonnatory,  or  other  public  institution, 
among  children  or  adults,  is  often  <hie  to  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness oo  the  pait  of  the  attendants,  and  should  be  sub- 
jMtad  to  rigid  ioqfBiry  and  the  evil  oometed.  Uaayacoma 


of  children  ocotnet  eye  iliscases,  which  ultimately  result  in 
hopeless  Uindnesa,  in  the  s<  hools  and  reformatories  of  large 
cities.  Over-eiowding  and  insolScient  provisions  for  i^ 
lating  initial  eases  are  mainly  to  be  blamed  for  this  result. 

O.  E.  T>r.  Srn\vf!fKtT7. 

0)ihthalnH)l'oiry  [itom  iir.  »e^aA/iiit,  eve  +  Kiyvt,  di»- 
t  fcui'M'.  M  ji.-dii  ] ;  the  science  of  the  eye,  including  its  anatomy, 
I  functions,  dise^es,  and  treatment.'   See  EvE,  UPUTHAUtlA, 
Ophthalmoscope,  etc. 

Ophthnrmoncopc  [Or.  A^SoA^f.  eye  -t-  mm^^  vieiiv  ob- 
serve]: ail  Ktstrument  for  examining  the  interior  of  the 
eye;  invented  by  lleinrich  Ileliuholtz.  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Konigsber^  in  1851.  The  discovery  of 
the  principles  u[>on  which  this  invention  was  based  was  th«» 
resnlt  of  clos*-  olwervation,  careful  experiment,  and  mathe- 
matical calcufailion.  "Its  origin."  says  Zander  {The  Oph- 
thalmoscope, 1864),  "may  be  tra4.'ed  to  successive  cndeavoia 
to  solve  two  problems— the  first  being  why  the  eyes  of  men 
and  animals  sometimes  shine  with  a  reddish  Ineter;  and  the 
second,  why  the  interior  of  an  eye  more  usubIIv  appears 
dark."  Owing  tfl  the  fm  t  that  the'  (Ktrtion  of  light  jwissing 
into  the  eve,  which  is  wflected  from  its  inner  surface,  is  so 
reflected  tliat  i;  .dh  r^ts  in  the  same  direftion.  ortlinarily 
no  illumination  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  visible,  and  con- 
sequently no  image  is  seen.  Helniholtz  employed  an  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  three  pieces  of  pifiiic  trhiss,  frtun  which 
the  reflection  was  made  at  an  angle  of  r>ti  .  set  in  a  frame 
and  open  behind,  where  the  observer  place<l  his  eye.  Buete, 
in  1888,  used  a  mirror  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  it,  and  a 
convex  glass  to  obtain  an  ai-rial  image.  An  important 
modification  was  ma<1e  by  a  mechanician  named  Rd^oss, 
who  adjusted  to  it  what  is  called  the  Rekoss  disk.  The 
latest  improvements  have  consisted  princi|>ally  in  mo<liflca- 
tions  of  this  disk,  and  in  abiding  to  the  number  of  lenses  it 
originally  container). 

Description  of  the  Instntment. — The  ophthalmoscope,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  smalf  circular  mirror  wiul  a 
central  |N-rfor«tion.  Liebreicli's  instrument  is  a  concave 
inirn>r  of  8  inches  fcx^al  length,  with  a  central  perforation 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  handle  about  6 
inches  long.  I  f  we  plaee  iMnk  of  this  minor  a  Rekoss  disk, 
its  margin  set  with  numerous  convex  and  concave  lenses  of 
suitable  focal  lengths,  and  so  inatle  to  revolve  that  each  of 
these  lcns«>s  may  be  readily  brought  omtosite  to  the  central 
hole  in  the  mirror,  wo  have  an  ophthalniosco|)e  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  Among  the  most  useful  patterns  i  f  the 
instrument,  now  ordinarily  used  and  sometimes  cailwl  '  re- 
fraction ophthalmoacopesi"  the  one  constructed  by  Loring 
is  the  most  serrioeablB. 

r'to.t  — In  examining  the  eye  with  the  opbtbalmosoope^ 
the  iuti  ri'ir  of  theotgan  is  illuminated  by  reiiecting  through 
the  pupil,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the  raya 
from  a  strong  light  placed  a  little  behind  and  to  one  side  of 
the  patient's  bead,  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  falls 
upon  his  temple,  but  not  upon  the  eye.  If  the  observer  tllUa 
illuminates  tne  eye.  resting  the  rim  of  the  ophthalmoaoopa 
against  his  br«>w  and  looking  (hrouL;)i  the  hole  in  its  center, 
the  pupil  of  the  illuminated  eye  will  appear  red.  This  is 
the  reddish  reflex  fnuii  the  Ijott'om  of  the  eye.  Let  the  ob- 
server now  ai>prciach  to  withiu  an  inch,  or  less,  of  the  eye  he 
is  exHinining.  Keeping  the  red  reflex  in  view,  and  (there  be- 
ing no  error  of  n^frai  tion  or  exercise  of  accommodation  in 
either  the  obst'rve<l  or  the  observing  eye)  he  will  distinctly 
see  a  small  portion  of  the  fundus  under  an  enlargement  of 
some  fifteen  diameters.  This  is  calle<l  the  direct  method, 
and  the  inmge  seen  is  calletl  the  virtual  erect  or  upright 
image.  If  the  oliwerver  places  his  eye  at  a  distance  oi  12  or 
1.5  inches  from  the  observeil  eye,  nrt<!,  having  obtained  the 
red  reflex,  inti^rposes  a  2-incli  iliiul  it'  i-tuivex  lens  at  a 
little  less  than  its  f<M'al  distance  from  the  «'y«,  he  will  see  a 
much  larger  iKirtion  of  the  fundus  ilmii  'l>y  the  method 
alr*.<a<ly  desi^rilMtd,  but  much  less  magnified,  the  enlar^ment 
lieing  only  about  four  diameters.  This  is  called  the  indirect 
method,  and  the  image  seen  is  the  real,  inverted,  ai'rial 
image.  By  these  methods  we  may  examine  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  vitreous  humor,  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina,  and 
the  choroid,  and  any  deviation  from  a  condition  of  health 
may  be  readily  detectwi.  The  optical  condition  of  an  eye 
may  also  be  detcnnined  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
independently  of  thf  siatptiipnts  of  the  patient.  Tliis  is  of 
great  advantage  in  <'xainiiiinL:  the  eyes  of  vouiig  i  hililr*  n, 
as  well  as  eyee  that  are  partiaQj  or  totally  blind.  In  exam- 
ining tiM  interior  of  the  eja  for  the  eaniee  ol  impnimMnt 
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«»f  vision,  Wo  frtijucnllv  fiinl  .'ipp'  uraui'*".  wlnth  lead  to  the 
<U<tc'ction  of  grave  <li>»-itsi~  nf  ..tlnr  itii|M>rtaiil  »Irui'Hm-*.  as, 
far  insttance.  the  ki<liicvs.  }i.  nrt,  lil'n-xl,  brain,  ami  »|>itial  <'f>r<l. 
A  i.f  rrfr.'ii  t ■!!  jiH'  x.-i  rv.'.)u.  :i:  :v  ili^i  ■  virr.l  l.v 

itifHus  I 'f  liir  M|.lalialHit»ti«,'o(M;  wjiicti  wijiild  otIierwiM'  ri'iiiaiii 
uniletect'  l.  am]  by  a  suitable  roiiiltinat  ion  of  •pheiiwl  kliii 
cyliiuiricai  BiassM's  jumkI  si(»iit  is  n-stori'il. 

Much  liK'il  ""»T  Ihruwn  bj  the  (>|ihthalm<>s<-i)]H<  upon 
the  diatrtiwis  of  <'H.sfs  of  tumor  of  iho  braitt  and  of  inflaiii- 
lUiili  i  v  rh.itiir*''' at  thir  Imiai!  of  thf  bniin  ;  but  tiiany  of  tho 
!<tHU  ukd:^  of  Ihfuk-  who  iirof*-!*."  lo  !(«ilvc  quest  ions  of  insan- 
ity by  thi'  of  the  o[)lithalnio«coiH',  lut  a  tnt'tluKl  of  aMt-r- 
tainiti);  the  va-scidar  cotidition  of  tho  brain,  an-  entirt-ly 
<Ic<iiitutt>  of  M'ifntinc  basi?*.  (>|<hthahuo»>ci>]>ie  <-xaininatii>n 
finds  it.-*  jfreatot  Ilcldof  uwfuhit-Hs,  indefK-ndetitly  of  pun'ly 
cH-idar  alTi'etion!*,  in  lip  -tu'lv  i  f  iIinci-.  *  of  the  ni  r^  ni- 
Hywtcin,  but  is  tui{K»rtaiu  lu  umuy  jcttit-iitl  disfasos  as  u  liitj,-- 
iioKtic  agviit.  Be*  The  Opf'thttlnviM-opf  iby  Z^indor),  alrpadr 
quoted.  Hevi^tl  by  G.  K.  Ut.  Si  iiwi  iNirz.  ' 

0'|d<',  .b'liN:  finiriter;  b.  at  St.  A>,aies,  near  Trnr i  .  | 
laiiii.  111  .^ir»y,  ITtil  ;  (fave  proof'*  f»f  tir1isli<'  talen'.  iii  •  InM- 
hixnl  wliicli  ntlriit'tcil  the  atleiitii  ih  if  Dr.  Wolcol  1 .  "f  1  r  iro 
("Peter  Pindar  by  whi>(ii  lie  tjik<>t)  t<>  (.■■.•hImii  :  .-i... 
quired  fame  by  his  skill  in  iiortrnitin.  ;  i.  rui  ii  frum 
loading  ineinbers  of  t)ie  U'lliilitv  mi>iv  <  uiii!iit--i<Jti.H  than  liu 
could  eseeute  ;  divotr  l  Inin-  If  ^  loeissfiilly  lo  wvere  .«tudv 
to  correi't  the  defoets  of  his  eariier  style  of  (utititiii^.  which 
were  now  !<ufDei>ntlv  obvious:  pnnlueed  s«-veral  atlmired 
historical  |«i<'tnres;  lieeaine  Professor  of  Piiintin!;  at  tin- 
Koyal  AcHileniv  1 '  OC.  Ih  lmii  >i  ^•■th-  cf  I'-riui.  :-  Mm.. 
1H07,  but  died  ni  i.i'ii'i'>ii  I "■:,,!,■  i  . mij itie  first  course, 
.Apr.  l».  !"-'0T.  I'liiir  /.•■N/i-.  >  jujili-l:' li,  with  a  memoir 
by  Iji-  «  m  His  |.i -kill 'W  n  picliires  are  the 

M'ir,.l,r  ii!  Ihifid  I{iz:t<)M\t\  li-  mvii  |i.iiiri,it  in  t!i>'  I  >ul- 
wii.li  4iiiJlrr\ ,  Imf  other  IlistoriiJil  |  ih  I  ii  r.  ^  ;ir>-  k  im  ■«  ll  li\  the 
onirrnvinsfs  iri  I!  \  MVs  Shak  -f  i  ■  H.^,.ii-  tns  |.  i  l  u rc.s, 
he  |tubiiiiit-i|  II  /,,fV  •>(  Hrtfn'ihi  *  .-iii'l  ;!  l-MiPi^M  77<(  I'lilti- 
valion  of  _1,''.>  -/i   /.'"i/;'.;  m/.  — 1 1 :  -  -..•ni.-l  wife, 

AMKLtA  Ai.ut.(f»o»  Oi'it.  will  (111  in-  timnied  in  USW  (b.  at 
Korwifh.  .Nov.  \i.  1769),  acrjuired  a  jrreat  repulalion  by  her 
delinoatiou->  of  Kii);li.''h  honii--life  in  a  serie^  of  novels;  joined 
the  .So<'iety  of  Friends afti  t  ~hi' hi  caiiie  a  widow.  l).at  Nor- 
wich. I>ec.  2,  INW.  Jk  k  jued  by  HrssKia.  Sn'Rots. 

OplAthobranohia'U  [Mod.  I.at..  from  (ir.  hiattr,  U  hind 
•4-  ^fiyxi^  K^^^'^]'  nn  onler  of  molliiM-s  in  which  the  i^ills, 
when  pn'wnl,  are  liohind  the  heart.    Seo  (iASTKRoi-oDA. 

OplKthuc'onii  [Mod.  Lat..  imnii  d  from  (J^ittho  rotnun, 
the  typical  ^,'enus.  from  tir.  ^HrMmo^,  wttwing  the  hair 
lon>;  iN'hind.  in  allusion  to  the  tlariii);  crest):  an  order  of 
binls  containing'  but  «  sin^'le  family.  i>/,i»ffi»cotiii<l(v.  repre- 
Senteil  by  a  sitiirle  s|w<'i.'s.  the  anomalous  Il<>iict7.in  i<f/n'/<lho- 
atmuK  rn'Mtiitun.  (S^-<•  IIoai  izin.)  The  skull  res«  iubles  that 
of  gallinaceous  birds.  I'speeinlly  in  the  iiiipcrf>-<  t  deveSop- 
nent  of  the  lUHXillo-palatini's.  Tlie  sternum  is  much  out 
•wmy  in  fit>Dt :  the  (uneula  ankyl<isi's  with  the  manubrium 
bolow,«id  with  the  coracoids  abtive.  There  is  an  enormous. 
miUCuLir  crop,  divided  by  a  partial  constriction.  The  bird 
baa  affiaities  with  the  iii(;eiins  and  (rnllnitr.  mmI  in  some 
points  ■pproochca  the  plantaiu-e»t«rs,  Mutmpkagida.  The 
order  curresfxinds  to  Huxlcy't  HeitnmarjAa,     P.  A.  L. 

OptalliV'nl  [Mod.  JjA,',  Or.  tmwtw,  1behiiia  +  ^, 
shoulder]:  an  order  of  flahea  of  tho  sub-class  of  t«lecMt«, 
dtatineuwhed  by  the  eepa ration  of  the  vhoulder-^'inlle  or 
•eapular  arch  frotn  the  li«Hl,aiid  ila  ooniteqiieiit  pusierior 
position,  vheiice  the  name  The  akul)  baa  ila  several  bones 
developed  in  nearlr  the  same  manner  aa  tbeonUmrr  si)iuy- 
layed  fishes;  th«'  »upraoocipitai  projeets  forward  between 
the  p«riet«ift:  the  jawi«  are  normallr  dcTelopod,  the  maxil- 
lary arch  being  bounded  above  by  tfie  pnmaxilhiry,  mid  at 
the  ndes  by  tho  aupramaxiillary  bones;  adiatincl  sympl.-itic 
bone  exists;  tho  branchiiil  appHmtua  is  complete,  tufi  su- 
perior branehihyal  and  phnryrip^l  bones  ossified,  four  an- 
pprior  phiir^-ngeab,  three  basal  branchihfaK  and  »  pair  of 
inf>  Tior  ]>litiryngcaU  beiii);  derelo|ir<l ;  the  scapular  arch  in 
entirely  dissevered  frmn  the  connection  exeniplifled  in  mast 
Ashes,  and  (in  some  casM  at  kast)  \*  connected  with  the 
anterior  vertebra) ;  the  mesoc«m>oid  is  alm>nt:  nn  Intcr- 
chivicles  are  devcloiipd;  the  Tentral  fins  either  aUloiuinal 
(the  pii>)ic  l>i.)ii  s  lu  irif;  far  removed  from  tho  scapular  arch) 
or  wnntitii;.  The  order  is  rt  prcMnted  by  two  families,  jfof- 
tareiiihi  ! iilip  and  y<-lii(':ttitl(i<l<t.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  these  two  fiimilics  Hre  closely  relitted. '.ir  even  timttbey 
belong  to  the  same  onler.        fieviaed  by  O.  S.  JontuM, 


Opitx,  Martin:  put:  b.  at  Ikiti/.hiu.  f^il^.^ia,  Dec.  23, 
15K7;  studied  at  Fruiikfi  rl-on-the-Odcr  iin  i  H i  ide!UT>r.  but 
at  tho  outbreak  of  tln'  Ttnity  Yi-ars' uar  w, n;  to  Holland, 
utel  iLi  in  r  t  I  I >i'ijni,-ii-k.  In  1C21  he  reti.rin'ii  lo  Silesia 
mill  livr.l  ii;  viiiiiiiis  ].i.-:iiiiiis  a«  tencher.  pir^atc  s<'<'retarT, 
dipli 'iiiiit  h  hl'i-iiI.  niiii  hi~i' iri' iL'riii  ii-  r  iil  ine  courts  of  Sfv- 
eral  iiithieiiiiiii  priiii  '■- :  wit^  kiuglitt-iil  by  the  Km|wTor  FVf- 
ilinand  in  1«2>«.  ar mI  liied  of  the  plastic  Hf  linin.'.ic.  Au^. 
20,  IWW.  Thoiu'ii  iiiediocr*'  as  a  pcn-t  he  iLiaf  iu  an  im|Kir- 
tMiit  i  [i  >-  li  ill  liii'  history  of  (terman  literature,  and  for  tnorp 
than  a  century  he  wa.s  calleil  the  "  father  of  Gennan  poetry." 
This  irreat  iuflueiici-  on  the  lit.mtun  1  <itrr;i;iny  he  at- 
tained chiefly  by  his  theon  1 1(  h1  !tii'l  <  ri'irji.  wiifinipi.  of 
which  hi*  ..■IrM/iirMiM  */ K  (.'.  <-<i<ili  /,  i7(.;i(ir  T- 'it',nictt 
tl01T)and  hi*  Hueh  if>w  dtr  diutHhtn  iWiffry  are 
the  most  important.  The  rules  he  laid  down  in  the  latter 
>MK>k  concerniiip  the  pr<>|>er  use  of  the  lanpiaf^e  of  poetn", 
and  esj>eciallv  com'crning  the  metrical  system.  pnK-tically 
piidi><l  the  ifevelopmont  of  m<:ideni  German  jK«'try  up  to 
the  cla<w<ical  jKTiod.  Tin-  limMv  il.  v.  l,.j,.  il  itietrical  art  of 
the  thirtei'iith  t-entury  having  ik-^i  ucruted  lu  the  eour* 
time,  OpitzV  disi  overy  that  aocentuation  and  not  quantity 
coiiMtituteil  the  es.<sential  feature  of  Gennan  verse-struetut* 
wii-  all  the  more  im|)ortant.  lie  bad  ii  hiL-h  i-onception  of 
itie  iKX!t's  v<K-ation,  the  final  aim  of  wkitii  iippeantl  to  him 
in  the  attainment  of  fame  and  immortality,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  hi.«  ideal  of  the  t>oet  inspired  his  followers 
and  admirers.  The  head  of  the  so-talltHl  fin^t  Silesian 
school  of  pootA.  he  fou(;ht  for  the  honor  and  purity  of  Ger- 
man laiiguaifo  and  lit<rrature  as  a  true  {wtriot  in  the  midst 
of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and 
by  ^lointing  to  the  ancients  h»  the  (rreatest  literary-  mmieU 
he  inaugurated  that  e|)«xdi  in  German  litcralun^  wfiich  cul- 
minated in  the  classic  era  of  the  ci(;hteenth  oetiturv.  Se« 
K.  Weinhold,  Martin  Opitz  von  Jioberfeld  (1862) ;' Pslm, 
Heitrdge  zvr  ficsch.  der  d.  Liferatvr  de«  J6  und  77  JaXr- 
hvndfri*  (1-S77K  Ilorinski,  Dm  Jhefik  der  Henaiuann 
(IHHO);  Witkowski.  Ari«larchu»  und  Bueh  v.  d.  d.  iWtrty 
(18KSI);  \V.  Scberer,  A7e>'ne  Sehnften,  ii..  375;  K.  Burdach. 
in  Fanekmtfm  twr  d!»«fMA«ii  jPhilolegit  (1894). 

Ji'ui'i<  GoEim. 

Opinm  f  —  Ijit.  from  Gr.  foi«r,  popny-juice.  diniin.  of  Mt, 
juice,  sap] :  a  concrete  juiw  obtainea  from  the  unripe  cap- 
NQlesof  the  l^tpj^v  (I'iiparer  «omtn'ferum).  Opium  has  b««n 
known  as  a  drug  f rom  a  remote  tM-riiNi,  distinct  accounts  of 
its  cdlectioo  as  a  branch  of  industry  in  Asia  Minor  being 
fooiMl  in  tbe  wiithtgi  cf  I>ionorideii»  about  the  year  77  a.  c 
From  Ilia  eountrita  bordering  on  (ha  Mediterranean  the 
uaa  of  opiuin  waa  carried  East  through  Asia,  prnbablv  by 
tho  Anbiaoa.  Thoni^  the  poppy  is  naturalized  ais  a  'par- 
den,  flower  In  Eurcp*  nnd  Ameriai,  yet  opium  is  pnHluccd 
aa  an  articl*  of  commerce  only  in  Inaiai  Pemia,  Eg^'pt,  and 
Asia  Ulnar.  It  la  obtained  by  making  nafaalow  IvmiOBtil 
inciaiim  in  the  nnripe  imppT-head  n  fiw  dayi  altar  tha  id 
of  the  netala.  This  ia  done  in  tbe  aHenooti,  and  tba  nill^ 
juice  that  ooMa  ftmn  the  enta  la  aeraped  off  next  monuiv 
and  owde  into  ItimpB  oC  vnrjiag  nnging  in  wdght 
f  rem  «D  oonoe  to  ceveid  poiuati  Ocod  TtanaT  opnm&i 
hard,  tenadovs  aolJd  of  oompaet  tentura  and  m  tcddiib' 
brown  or  fawn  color.  It  haa  a  ftrong,  peeulwr  «dor  anda 
tsther  bitter,  aomewhat  aorid.  taate.  Its  mediclnml  vfrtw* 
reside  tn  eertsln  alkaloids,  of  which  morpkim  ia  tbe  neit 
im|)ortant,  as  it  occum  in  greataat  quantity  and  most  per- 
fect I  v  repreaenta  tlie  propcrtiea  of  tha  enAla  ^nig.  thii 
alkaloid  was  diacoeared  ow  SertBmer,  an  apothecary  in 
Hanover,  in  181C  It  intirtn  n  opiun  combined  witli  a  pecul- 
iar acid  l  allcd  meeoiijfi,  and  in  good  Trnkiey  opium  is  Iwnid 
in  the  proportion  of  from  19  to  16  per  eenU  Pin*  nior> 
phine  oxiata  in  small,  aolorkai,  sUttiQg  ctystaki  inodoimu, 
but  of  a  bitter  taata.  It  is  shnoat  whollr  ituolnble  in 
water,  but  its  salta  ar»  readily  soluble,  and  hence  are  and 
in  medicine  in  preference  to  tbe  pure  alkaloid.  The  aoetate, 
sulphat«>,  and  bydroohlorate  ■»  <HBeinal  in  tba  UhittdStattt 
Pharmacopmia.  The  oth«r  slkatoidB  of  ooiun  known  to  af- 
fect the  human  system  are  <o<feii>e,  noreeuie,  luireofiiite,  and 
fxiiHtverim,  but  twelve  besides  these  have  been  obtained  from 
the  drug,  althoufth  thcr  seem  to  be  only  chemical  and  p)ij«- 
jxlo^'iciu  curiositioa.  ThAaifu,  for  instance,  prodooes  ta 
the  lower  animals  violent  tetanic  eonmlaiona,  and  crypto 
pin4  wild  delirium  with  dilated  pupils.  Besides  the^^e  sil^ 
teen  alkaloids,  a  nantral  principle, inseewne  or  tpitmjfly  sad 
pectino,  albumen,  AveUajps^  >b>A  at*  aU  cooati^ 
uents  of  opium. 
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The  ofleots  of  o|iiiim  upon  the  animal  system  arc  as  com- 
plex as  the  c«m[>i«ition  «>f  the  <lrug.  In  (^•m-ral  its  influ- 
ence falls  u|K)n  th<>  niTvous  system,  the  synijit<jms  boinfi  all 
functional  nerve-<lt!rturl>anee»,  and  these  prove  by  their  pe- 
culiar t'huracter  that,  in  kind,  the  opium  inflaence  is  a  con- 
joinl  irritation  and  imralysis.  The reaultaot  cliiiiail effect 
varies  in  differvMit  parts  of  the  nerrons  sretem.  Mid  also  Is 
mixlilie^l  liy  circumstances  of  doee,  indiTiaiul  i«I!usrncrH!«y, 
tem(M>ranient.  hahit, etc.  The  ■jrmptomii  prtHluc*t<d  by  opiuiu 
under  ordinary  circumsUuioea  are  m  follows :  With  a  small 
dose  then»  is  'oxjMsrienced  relief  from  any  filings  of  di»- 
Comfort  that  mar  ito  present  at  the  time  of  takini;.  In  the 
Asiatic,  jihysical  fatijnie,  mental  cxhauition  or  distress, 
small  pains'  and  aches,  hunger,  et«'..  all  tend  to  ilisap|tear, 
learinK  a  feelinj?  of  general  comfort,  calm,  ami  jxiace;  but 
this  fro<|uently  is  not  seen  in  the  Kun>pcan,  who  often  ex- 
periences from  the  first  the  secondHry  symptoms,  which  are 
s<jme  lit  tie  tendency  to  loss  ct  appetite,  coated  toofOA  i^iglit 
headache,  and  constipation,  witll  burger  qnantlties  the 
feeling  of  relief  from  discomfort  is  ^wmliljr  succeeded  by 
the  cbaraeteristie  feature  of  opium  n^rcasis-HiMnely,  a  con- 
scious intvll<»-t  ual  dullness,  aceompmlMl  if  m  djmniMum, 
which  upon  every  opjmrtunity  casta  tks  sutageot  faitoaatato 
of  unoonseiousiMfls  analogons  to  otdinary  sleep  io  wry 
many  rospects,  but  dlflerin^  from  it  in  Mrtua  otheti. 
When  thus  aflfected  the  perceptive  eenbctl  eeotolS  HB 
blunted,  and  a  prMxisting  severe  pain  will  not  tM  10  noitto* 
ly  felt.  Afu^r  a  number  of  hours  the  patient  awakes  to  a 
feslinz  of  genenl  nisuy,  with  diMraered  stonaeh,  dnr 
caatad  ton^ifl,  bcadadM,  aai  Moaliiiatied  bwabi  Indeed, 
under  the  oplnm  Intnanee  all  the  natonl  seerstions,  save 
that  of  the  skln,  tend  to  dimlnli^.  As  a  result  of  idibsjrnr 
crasr,  many  petscMM  of  Very  nerrons*'  (empenuneot.  in- 
stead of  eiperieadnK  the  oidinanr  afleetoi  an  tlmnni  bf 
opium  into  a  stake  of  morbid  wibetnlness  with  sxoessiTe 
aKitalion.  their  minds  beiiv  with  horrible  imaein- 
'u\p> :  ^  •  great  is  the  distress  experienced  that  persons  tkos 
alieoted  will  endnre  almo>«t  anv  pain  rather  tlian  sasit  nlief 
from  opium.  Others,  of  highly  imainnaftlTe  tempeiuraent. 
liice  the  Orientals,  pass  into  a  beatific  state  of  mind,  with 
pleasing  fancies  and  visions  of  delicious  and  gorgeous  im- 
agery, as  BO  graphioally  dsaisribed  by  De  Quincey ;  but  with 
^npeans  or  Americans  ihese  (nnpting  effects  are  rarely 
piodncad,  simple  progressive  atupetaetiou  being  the  whole 
expression  of  the  oemuul  Inilnenoeof  the  draff.  Still  others, 
enieciaiiy  children,  manifest  a  strong  (N>uvuTsive  tendeix'v 
which  may  even  culminate  in  severe  general  convulsions, 
with  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  whole  body.  In  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  in  fh>ga,  tetanus  is  the  normal  expression 
of  the  opium  influence. heoause  the  effect  on  the  spinal  e*>rd 
is  stimulant  and  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  dominates  his 
biain,  whereas  the  reverse  holds  true  in  man.  Intolerable 
Itching  of  the  whole  skilly  vomiting,  syncope,  are  other  ab- 
normal offiM-ts  of  o|>ium  ooenrring  in  certain  individunls. 
The  influence  of  bodilvstateand  habit  upon  tfaeeifects  of  tlir 
drug  is  astoni;>hing.  In  severe  pain,  in  the  prostration  from 
great  loss  of  blood,  iind  other  morbid  states,  the  relation 
between  dose  and  etlect  changea  so  that  quantities  fatal  in 
health  may  produce  no  more  than  a  mild  influence.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  result  follows  the  habitual  taking  of  opium, 
and  confirmed  opium-eaten  often  take  in  a  day  enough  to 
kill  ten  "f  twenty  ortlinary  ijersfins.  Of  the  alkaloids,  the 
effect.-  'if  iiinrphine  differ  oniy  in  minor  noints  from  those 
of  cnnle  opium,  and  those  of  narceine  anil  coileine  also  con- 
form to  tlie  Nime  general  type.  Narcotinc  causes  many  of 
the  disagreeable  aner>«ffecl«  of  opium-takiii;:. 

LaiKe  doses  of  opium  or  moq>hine  may  l  <  fainl,  though 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  make  th>'  effects  exceed- 
inglv  uncertain,  su(-li  us  vomiting  or  non-absoqition  of  the 
wnoM  quantity  taken.  Knonnous  draughts  of  opiates,  ad- 
ministered with  deadly  intent,  are  therefore  often  r<*covcrecl 
from;  generally  4  grains  of  Opium  or  tln  ir  njitivH!«>r!t 
are  reck(>ne<l  as  a  dangerous  quantity,  and  'i  Lrraiun  Imve 
killed.  Thesalteot  mor[Aino  are  estimated  as  four  times 
mote  powerful  than  the  same  quantity  of  opium.  The 
protninent  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning  are  deep  i  Mrim. 
with  flushed  or  pale  and  ghastly  face,  cotitmcterl  ]  iij  i:^, 
alow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  slow,  full  pulse.  Death  oc- 
curs from  stoppage  of  breathing  through  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  cH'titer  in  the  nuslulla  oblongata.  'I'he  treat- 
ment, after  evBcuati<u>  of  the  poison  left  in  the  stomach 
through  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  is  es|i«'iially  directinl 
toward  keeping  up  the  breathing.  The  patient  is  arous^-d 
by  any  means,  however  rough,  such  as  tb«  cold  douche, 
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forced  walkinc.  shouting  at  the  natient,  and  beating  him 
with  whiiis.  If  he  can  swallow,  liot  black  coffee  is  giveu 
freely.  If  in  spile  of  all  means  he  sinks  into  coma  ana  res- 
pirat'ion  begins  to  fail,  artificial  breathing  and  hypodermic 
injections  of  strychnine  (a  oowerfui  excitant  of  re»piratlou) 
are  cautiously  employed,  no  Mse  shottU  be  given  np  till 
actual  death. 

In  India.  bej$ides  it5  use  as  a  mere  luxury,  the  drug  iS 
much  employed  in  non-narcotic  doses  simply  to  sustain  the 
stiength  in  lieu  of  food  and  sleep  during  bard  physical 
work.  As  to  its  value  or  otberwi^  in  this  ree{>ect  toere  has 
been  much  discussion  and  difTerenoe  of  opinion,  and  the 
Indian  Oovemment  in  1803  appointed  a  commis^icm  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  In  China  opium  is  consumed  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  all  daases,  the  mode  of  taking  it  being 
to  smoke  an  aqueous  extract  in  a  peculiarly  fonued  pipe. 
Opium-smoiting  began  in  China  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and.  in  ^te  ol  all  the  Government's 
elforta  to  prevent  ittrapidly  snieadtill  it  maynow  be  called 
a  aathmai  practice,  China  thus  fmnsnraea  nine-tenths  «C 
all  the  opium  exported  from  India,  besides  a  eonsid«nbla 
qoaatitT  from  Asia  Minac;  and  the  whole  of  that  pndnead 
within  ber  own  dmniniaiia.  In  medidne  opium  and  wiar- 
nhine  fulfill  a  variety  of  purposes,  some  of  which  conM 
luurdly  be  divined  fhnn  the  effects  of  the  drug  on  the  healthy 
qiatem.  These  may  ha  aammailied  ai  the  wpnort  of  Uft, 
Mid  invigoration  and  mainteiunoe  of  the  heartls  action  In 
eiicumstanoes  of  great  prostntkn  and  where  ordinary  food 
can  not  be  digested ;  the  enrs  or  relief  of  |>ain,  s|>ttsm,  and 
genenl  nervous  inltaUlity ;  the  indootion  cf  alem ;  r^n» 
MMi  of  oieciNve  soenition,  as  in  diarrbcea;  and  oiuatiTa 
Inflnenoe  of  an  unknown  ehaiacter  in  certain  inflammatory 
disoises.  In  the  ftililllment  of  most  of  those  indications 
tbo  ioduetion  of  the  phyriolqgieBl  narcotic  effects  of  opium 
is  both  mmeoessary  and  nannnil.  The  pharmacfntical  prvp- 
•fations  ot  opium  are  verjr  numerous :  the  two  most  familiar 
are  ioudanvm,  a  simple  tinetun  of  opium,  of  whidi  18  min- 
ims (about  25  dro|«  )  is  the  equivalent  of  a  grain  irf  opium ; 
and  fiirtgoric,  a  camphorated  tinotute,  oomponnded  of  opi- 
um, camphor,  benaoie  aoid,  oil  of  anise^  honey,  and  dilute 
alooboL  Half  a  fluid  ounce  of  this  tincture  nuresents  very 
nearly  a  grain  of  Opium.  The  salts  of  mornnine  are  also 
very  largely  used,  and  thetr  administiation  in  solution  by 
hypodermic  injection  has  in  certain  cireunutanoea  advan« 
tages  over  opiates  given  by  the  mouth. 

Revised  bj  H.  A.  HlBX. 

Opobalsamum :  St^e  Mktca  Balsam. 

Opodel'doc  |i'f.  lir.  tW»,  juici',  snji):  (he  r-nmraon  name 
of  tn**  "  cnmtili' ir.'it  i'<l  simii  lininu'iit  "  nf  thi'  I'm/fd  Sfn/fjl 
I'ii'inniiriijxf  in  nfl^-'iO.  It  is  i-(iin[iouiiiiril  of  cciii tti"ll ■.-i] >, 
(Minphur,  I  'il  of  rosi'iiiai-v,  nil  ■  if  <iri(;iuiutii.  mul  Hlfohol.  \V),vn 
fi.ld  it  liiis  till' (M)nM>lrui:  «■  <if  (I  f-'ift  (lint iiK-iii.  It  is  essenti- 
filly  tin-  siitiii'  iL-.  till'  •■m.h])  litiimciit "  <)f  ttie  present  /"Aar- 

lunn.jiii  iii,  ati{i  tniiv  !>•'  us  nil  utj> 'ilyno  and gSOttO  lUbO- 

facieni  application  in  spraina,  brutMb,  etc. 

Opop'anax  [=  Lat.  =  Qr.imtirt^ ;  Mi,  juice,  sap  +  •«(•«{, 
a  kind  of  plant  (ef.  voroK^r,  all-healing)):  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  Paaiinaca  opojfottax,  a  ulant  clos<'ly  rceembling 
Ifie  common  parsnip.  It  is  a  fetid  gum  resiii,  resembling 
af»af(i>tida  in  its  i>owers,  but  much  feebler.  It  has  a  very 
limited  use  in  medicine.   The  best  comes  from  the  Levant. 

Opor'tO :  citT  of  Portugal ;  capital  of  the  pwvinoe  ot 
Hinoo;  situatea  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  8  miles  from 
its  mouth;  174  miles  N.  by  E.  br  rail  from  Lisbon  (see  map 
of  S(»ain  and  Portugal,  ref.  14-A).  Entrance  into  the 
Douro  is  diflicult  on  account  of  a  shifting  sandbank  in  its 
mouth,  and  the  river  is  subject  to  cxtniordiiiary  and  dan- 
gerous freshets,  but  at  Oporto  it  forms  an  excellent  harljor, 
lined  with  elegant  quays  and  crosse<l  by  many  Kiiuliful 
bridge-s.  OportO  iS  one  of  the  must  nictur<!S(|ue  citios  in  lha 
world,  built  on  a  sleep  acclivity,  which  it  climbs  through 
terraces  ooverod  with  Strikingly  colored  hous<>M.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  so  steep  that  no 
carriage  can  pass  through  them,  but  othem  are  broad,  airy, 
cl<  ;in,  and  lined  with  magnificent  houses.  Aiiumg  the 
liiiildings  the  cathedral,  the  (lothic  Chunh  "(  Cedofeita 
ioriginally  founded  in  .559),  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
Hospttal  of  St.  Anthony  are  most  noticeable.  C>|iorto  po^ 
loesses  a  polytechnic  aeademr,  a  medical  school,  two  picture- 

fallerieB,and  a  library  with  '200,OOU  volumes  and  9,400  MSS. 
'here  are  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  waro,gliL%<.  pottery, 
leather,  linen,  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  auJ  tiinning, 
brewing,  distilling,  cork-cutting,  and  sugar-refining  aia 
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carrieil  on  ;  hnt  (iportn  derive  its  chief  iin]M.rtnnre  from 
its  <  iiinin<Ti«-.  It  I!-  tht>  n  iiitT  of  trade  for  a  Ur^jt"  part  of 
Portupil.  Tin-  Riiiiiml  valut-  of  its  itiifKirtf  «iiioiiiit«  to 
about  $<.».(>0O.tKJ<».  mid  thiit  -  f  i1<  .>X(..ln^  to  mv,  r  |17,000,. 
000.  Iti«  trini.'  IS  1  liiefly  with  Kin;Uii<l  and  Hrazil,  and  the 
prinriprtl  iiiti.  Ii'  i<f  i'xiM)rt«iion  i*  wine.  lh<«  wHcaJled  port 
will'',  r..|  Htid  wlnf.-.  of  wliiih  \>r  far  the  larcfst  and  beat 
porii'-:i  i.  .Ajx-rf.-d  •  ■  '.n  ut  Hritaiii.    I'-'p. 'ls>i  lOS.^W. 

Opouan  (Amer.  lod.  njuuei :  luiv  aniniitl  of  th«  family 
SWwphidlB,  •  gmip  of  ■•nuptal  tnauiiualx  (leiuliar  to 

A  lui'rica.  The  muet  fa- 
miliar •iiM'oies  i»  the  com- 
mon or  S  ir^inia  ofH>>jtuiii, 
Didflphy*  virgini'inn.  It 
hari  a  pointfif  h«'«*l,  wide 
gapo,  many  Hhart>  teeth,  a 
rough  tonpie,  large  and 
nakeil  ears  small  evi^s,  a 
loni;,  tapering,  flexiblp, ami 
pn  u'  iisile  tail,  and  it«  liws 
ar>'  ariiie<l  with  sharp, 
Wr'itig,  and  rurve<l  i  law;*. 
It     hll4    a  Well-deve|ol>ed 

|>oui'h,  and  \»  HlM>ut  tlie 
size  "if  a  Inrj,'!'  inl,  liut  it* 
sl]H]H-  1-  low  jind  .•ii|uat;  it 
i-i  of  ft  (;ri«y  i-h-wliite  color ; 
the  fnrr,  near  the  xiloiit,  is 
piirp  winl.,  mill  the  eurs 
are  Mrti  k.  It  i<<  mostly 
noeturtial  and  arbon-al  in 
it-t  habit'',  and  ftn-ds  on  in- 
8fOt»,  eKC*.  '"lall  binls, 
and  friiii8.  It  !MHneltmc>s 
destroys   poultry.    It  is 

t'Zr  '        .  4''^     much  iiunteil  for  food  and 

Pj"  if^'N-T  S?lr^^  for  lis  skin,  and  shows 
>  .  »  >.r-. — much  dexterity  in  eM  np- 
ing  by  cnjepiitg  away  in 
the  grass.  It  has  a  n- 
markaltle  habit  of  feigning 
death  when  captured,  nence 
the  proverbial  expreasion 
pUjring  'posBum "  and 
bites  Mvenly  wben  defood- 
ing  itaelf.  It  ii  alow  in  iu 
moTeaeota,  wid  often  nu- 
pradtiteelf  froathelNMiofcaf»tfNlqril»UU.  It  is  very 
prolific,  producing  from  ■!<  tp  AflMK  W  •  faiith,  which,  ax 
toon  M  Mia,  an  noi  bf  awthMr  bOo  bar  pooob,  wbere 
they  lenaia  attnobed  to  th»  Bteokf  ontll  tbif  an  aUa  t<> 
man  abont  In  winter,  it  tbe  oluaato  is  oold,  the  opoaeuni 
baoonaa  aluggiah,  but  not  torpid  like  tho  marmot  There 
are  nnmotoua  South  Anorioaa  apoeiea,  aoma  of  tham  with 
no  poueb.  Reviaed  bf  P.  A.  Lvcia. 

Op'ppin  :  towt!  iif  ['russi.i.  in  the  pmvine*  of  .Sile!<ia:  on 
the  Oder  ;  rd  niiles  S.  K.  of  itreslnu  (we  niii|>  of  (iennan  Kiu- 
pire.  ref.  It  has  some  iiiuiiiifiK  i iin  -.  uf  linen,  leather, 

pottery,  and  tili'^.  and  un  iin|HirlHiji  irii'lf  m  timber  and  cat- 
tle. ()p|ieln  was  fi  riiH-rly  tli--  ri  ~i  Irr  .•  .if  the  Ihikes  of 
Silesia,  wliose  ca>lle  sliinds  .iii  an  i-laiid  iii  the  <  Kler.  I'oji. 
(18JK))  l«.2<Mi. 

Opppnhelin.  Hkriians-.  M.  I). :  physician  anil  author ;  b. 
at  \\nrliuri,',  Ur^t pliiilui,  Prussia,  .Ian.  I,  edueate^l 
at  Giitliiigen.  lloiiii,  .'iii  l  111  rlin  ;  was  liead  physieian  and 
temporary  direi't' ir  ilu  N.-ur  Klinik  ih  r  i  hunt.'-  in  Iter- 
lin  1883-81.   Among  lin*  publiHhetl  works  are  numerous 

•onkiibatioiia  to  the  ArehivfirJ^ifehiairit  (fnm  1805  on); 


Beilrigt  tur  Pathotogie  dtr  multiplen  Nevritit  vnd  AJeO' 
hotWmung  {leiUehrijn  fiir  KlmUeh*  Mtditin.  ISM); 
Dit  tmumatiaeKm  Xetmrnn  (1880;  ad  ed.  1882):  Zur 
Jir«fMi(iiMa  dtr  nphilitiKthen  Erkramkungen  eUs  r^tiralm 
Nervetuyatefiu  (Kerlin,  IBUO).  S.  T.  AaiisTEo.xa. 

Op'pert,  JiLE-i:  Orientalist;  b.  July  9,  1825.  at  Ham- 
burg, of  Jewish  parentage  ;  studied  fir«t  law  at  Heidelbere, 
then  (Oriental  laiigiiaui  -*  >it  llmin  and  IJerlin.  where  in  1>47 
he  published  J>nx  Lautft/tlfm  deg  Altpfrmitrhfn  ;  was  »fi- 
I>ointed  Prnfessor  in  German  at  the  jyreuni  nf  Ij>val  in 
IKIM.  and  at  that  of  Kheims  in  IkV'i;  accompanjed  the 
ficii  iii  ifir  i  xi»'dii Kin  to  .Mesopotamia,  sent  out  in  1851  by  the 
Freni  li  <iii\eniiiieiit,  and  was  ap|Miirited  Prof»>ss/)r  in  San- 
skrit at  the  schools  of  the  national  lilirary  ;ii  1 '■•'iT.  ami  1*?^ 
I'ri.fes^or  of  A»-yriiilogy  in  the  College  de  France.  In 
he  »a-  ejii  ti  ll  nil  iiil'iT  of  the  Aeadt'mie  de»  Inst'ription*. 
His  principal  Works  are  A»mi  Juxrni>tiotiii  dfit  Aehrmriwdft 
(INo'Jt:  L  Kj'}>fditi<in  xeii->itit\ipi(  at  Fninre  en  Jdrtopijia- 
mif  (IXoit-O-l) ;  Irrmirle  hi^Tiption  du  Pttlain  di"  KfiorM>r'id 

;  fji'ih'ulii  lir  Id  ijniinmairt  a-ut/ritiiur  i  l-*tjt\ ;  2d 
1>*<1->^I  ;  Hii]>ixirtn  df  r  f'i,'iij,tf  et  df  CA^Mi/nr  i!s(;s,;  1),^^. 
ini  utitjuruhijum  dr  hi  (  '(  i,' i  ls7rii    J,t  /.•  uj,'-  •!  la  lafigil$ 
dm  MiilrM{lS19):  La  chriiniii<,gx''  dr  I'o  In        i  1s7S(,  ;  L'awf 
brr  inline  oAO  MO  A/^rini*  Kt\id>f  *urii>rimMt 

(1H«1).  IteviJHil  by  &t»i.  luK  Wheelhu 

Opjpla'naa  (Or.  'Owwm4i) :  poet ;  K  at  Anaaarbos,  in  Cili- 
cia ;  nouriahi-d  under  Marcos  Aurelitta,  and  oompoMd  a  di- 
dactic poem  on  fbliing,  '(inmiiaf.  In  flre  books.  The  venii- 
cation  is  smooth,  the  rtjie  ornate.  Another  poem  on  hunting 
(Kiint7«riKi)  was  lonff  ascribed  to  this Oppianna,  bat  the  stvk 
is  dry  and  the  Tcrsiflcation  halting,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  production  of  a  later  poet  of  the  same  name. 
The  worlu  ot  Oppianna  have  been  edited  br  J.  O.  Sdmeider 
(Leipdr.  leiS)  and  P.  &  Lehn  (Plari%  IMft,      &  L.  O. 

Op'pins,  Ojkifs :  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  C«>»ar.  who 
intrusted  to  him  and  iialbus  the  management  of  affairs 
while  he  was  abM-nt  in  .Spain,  lie  was  the  author  of  lives 
of  Cnttar,  C'ai«nius,.S'ipio  Africanus  the  elder,  which  are  only 
known  to  us  through  citations.  The  BtUum  AUjcandrimwn 
has  also  been  attributed  to  him,  and  by  Niebahr  the  BeBtm 
Afncanum,  a  view  now  abandoned.  M.  W. 

OppoIziT,  TiiEoDoR,  von  :  astronomer :  b.  at  Praene, 
Austria,  (At.  'Hi.  1H41  ;  d.  Dec.  2(5,  iKMti.  He  look  an  active 
part  in  gp<i*lelic  mea.surement.<,  but  is  b«t  known  a-s  tl.e 
author  of  a  great  work  in  two  volumes  entitUxl  HnhnU- 
itimmung  dtr  I'hinrlrn  find  Cirmftcn  (1HT()-Hh.  It  th^ 
»tandard  work  of  the  iiini  icciith  ct-nturv  on  theoretical  s*- 
trononiy.  Of  more  jMipular  interest  is  liis  Cuuon  der  J-'iut- 
^  rni  v^f ,  i)ubli8h«Hi  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science*  m 
l>ss7,  ami  (Mintaining  tables  of  ail  total  and  aiinular  ii  lipses 
of  the  sun  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  I'AO 
B.C.  to  A.  D.  2100.  with  charts  showing  the  path  of  the 
shallow  or  annulus  for  each  eclipse.  8k  Kbwcomb. 

Optatla'nns,  I'lhlilivs  Optatiaxus  PoRFYHirs  or  Poi- 
pnvKii's:  a  Ijitin  |Kiet  of  the  fourth  century,  perhaps  of 
African  birth,  who,  white  in  exile  about  the  year  825.  ad- 
dnwaed  a  Danegyric  t4.)  the  Emperor  Constantine,  by  which 
he  aecuna  bis  recall.  The  collection  is  preface<i  by  a  letttf 
of  tiie  emperor  to  the  author  and  the  author's  rcplj.  The 
poems,  twenty-eight  in  number,  while  proeodicaUr  not  very 
faulty,  show  a  great  decline  in  taste,  and  are  ohiefly  remark- 
able for  their  artificiality,  including  acrostics,  telestich^ 
hexaraeter-.squares  (with  as  many  verses  as  there  are  letlMt 
in  each  Terse),  and  other  whimsical  loans.  TbojiiaTebsm 
edited  br  L.  Mnallar  (Leipiic^  187>X         IL  wmsu 

OftnttT*  MMi :  Soa  Smax. 
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APPENDIX. 


Meehamicflliwnr :  trough  (incorporated  in  1836);  Onm- 
berlftnil  oo..  P»,  (fi)r  location  of  county,  see  maii  of  !\'nn- 
sylvaniii.  r.  f,  6~K);  on  the  Cmnherlnnd  Vai.  Knilruad;  8 
miles  W.of  llarrisbur};.  It  is  in  an  ii);ricultiintl  an<]  mining 
region;  Hrs  a  variety  of  nmnnfactories;  ami  contuinii  the 
Irvine  Female  Colletje  (Lutheran,  chartered  in  IKS),  gratled 
schooK  lilirary,  2  national  banks  with  combinnl  eapital  of 
•lfiOjOOO.iuid'«  monthly  and  4«eeklj  mwspupen.  JPop. 
(1880)  8,018:  (1890)  8,M1 :  (iMt^  8341. 

MpchanloHvlilp :  a  villa^  of  Virginia,  alioiit  7  miles  N.  E. 
of  Kichnioiiil,  wliich  sives  it«  name  to  a  buttle  fought  near 
bv  between  the  ( nf-  ilerale  and  Federal  forces  June  26, 
1&62,  aluo  known  ik.  Ihe  battle  of  Heaver  Dam  Creek  (see 
map  of  Virginia,  ref.  ft-II).  On  the  authoritv  of  Gen.  Long- 
jslreet.  Swinton  places  (he  loss  of  the  Confederates  bctvccn 
S.ooo  Hijii  4.(i«K.).  Tiic  Federal  kmviw  ha*  tlum4IHk  See 
tiAists's  Mill,  Batti.k  op. 

Mvchanieville :  :  Saratoga  co.,  X.  Y.  (for  location 

of  county,  see  map  of  X.  w  York,  ref.  4-J);  on  the  Hudson 
river,  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Del.  and  Hudson  and 
the  Fitchburg  railways ;  18  miles  S.  of  Saratoga,  20  miles 
N.  of  Albany.  It  hn.<!  good  water-power,  manufatttories  of 
linen  thread  and  of  other  artieleti,a  national  bank  with  oip- 
iial  of  f50,000,  and  2  weekly  newapapen.  Fop.  (1880) 
l,26.j ;  (1890)  2,079 ;  (1900)  4,695. 

Mechlin,  mek  lin  (Germ.  Meeheln,  Fr.  Malines) ;  city  of 
Belgium ;  in  the  province  of  Antwei-]i,  on  the  Djle;  14  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, ref.  9-E).  It  is  the  see  of  the  archbishop  primate  of 
Belgium,  and  ha»  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  several 
other  educational  institutions  Its  cathedral  is  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Rubens  and  Vamlyke.  Mechlin  has 
mnniunc  tures  of  linen,  woolens,  nee<lles,  lace,  and  beer.  In 
the  fourteenth  ccnlur>-  it  wii.-«  one  of  the maaafBctntilig Cen- 
ters of  Europe.    Pop.  (1891)  31,r>58. 

Meeker,  .Iosepii  Uisliso:  artist:  b.  in  Newark,  X. J., 
Apr.  21,  1827;  studied  art  at  the  .Vutional  Academy  of  De- 
sign; has  worked  chiefly  in  St.  Loui!<.  Mo.,  and  ha.-!  devoted 
himself  to  Southern  scenery,  esin-K-iallv  l^ouisinna  land«ic»|N>!s. 
His  paintings  include  Thf  Iinitan  (')i<V/;  The  Afwluinn  in 
ihf  AtehaftUaya;  The  Vote  of  Va»hmen;  The  Lotot-HtUert', 
LouUinna  Bayou-  atid  Th*  A^vmdOjf  JidSf  (from  Long- 
fellow's Evangdim). 

MeekH,  Echkxe  :  artist ;  b,  in  K«w  Yoik  city  in  1843 ; 
studied  art  at  home  and  abroa<I,  his  professional  life  baring 
been  passetl  chiefly  in  Florence,  Italy ;  is  an  aaaoctate  ot  the 
Floronoe  Academy.  His  more  notable  nictntw  inolnde 
LMh  NtU  and  h*r  Orandfaiher ;  BriAa  Ckumier  m  A- 
buto  Xattti'Lucea;  A  0ondobi  Arfjy;  and  HoU  at  ikt 
Ooidm  Lion, 

Mellhac.  nitt  luak,  Hr.SRi :  dramatist;  b.  in  Paris,  Feb. 
25,  IHJil ;  educated  at  the  Ly(-i'*>  l.niiiu-ip^-nrand  ;  employed 
a.1  a  humonina  illustrator  anil  w  i  iti-r  fiT  tin-  ni  iiical  press 
IS-VJ-ATi;  began  his  career  as  a  dnimati.st  in  1(S55,  at  first 
with  little  success,  but  beeoming  one  of  the  most  skillful  i 
and  prolific  of  French  playwrights.  He  wrote  many  of  the  i 
m)erettas  of  which  Offenbach  composed  the  music,  including 
JM  HfUe  Hdhit,  La  Vie  Parinifnne.  La  Grande  Ihichfusf. 
Jiti  J'friehole,  and  L^s  Briyau^ls.  Xearlv  all  of  his  work 
wus  done  in  coUnboration,  mainly  with  y.rnortr  IIat.^vt 
iq.  v.).  Some  >jf  Jii-  most  succt'ssfui  unni'lrM  pp  I'luci  inns 
Were  Ma  Counn«,  Dfeori,  nuA  I'fUf'  M'!r<i'iis,.  \\v  ;il-.<. 
wrote  for  the  7?«*c«e  de  Paris,  Hi'  ri'<'  i\.Mi  th.- ili .  ,,r,ii.i  ti 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1861),  and  waa  promoted  to  be  an 
om<  >-r  m  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  tb*  IVench  Academy 
in  \m.   D.  in  Pariih  July  6^  1UU7. 


Melba,  Nellie  {MUrhe}!):  singer;  b.  in  MellMmrne.  Auft» 
tralia  (from  which  she  take^  hi  r  s»8ge  name).  May  19, 1865, 
of  Wealthy  parents.  After  stu'iMiiif  at  home,  slle  went  to 
Paris  hthI  !-tudiwl  untler  Mnil.iinr  >rarchesi.  She  ma<le  her 
flrtit  litiju'iinince  in  Brus-sel-*  in  iKr,,  1887;  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, .\Ij»v.  1888:  Paris.  .Mav,  Sf,  P.-fersburg,  .Mav, 
1890;  Nice  and  Palermo,  1892 :  Milan,  Mttr..  1893;  Stock- 
holm, Oct.,  1893:  Co|K>nh8gen.  Oct.,  1890;  New  York,  Defc, 
1893.  At  all  of  these  places  she  a4'hievetl  great  success.  In 
her  early  youth  she  married  William  Armstrong,  but  soon 
sei>arated  from  him.  He  died  subsequently.  Sini-e  her  first 
ap])earance  in  New  Yorlc,  ahe  has  been  reengaged  each  sear 
son.  H«r  Tolea  la  a  brUliant  bfavnra  aopnoo.   D.  R  H. 

Mcniorandnni  of  Association :  a  document  subscribed 
by  seven  or  more  jicrsons  for  the  purtKise  of  forming  a  cor- 
poration or  joint-stcx-k  company  under  the  Companies  ,\(  t 
of  Great  Britain,  setting  forth  the  ]iarticulars.  such  ns  ilitj 
name  of  the  company,  place  of  its  regwtcrwl  office.  r  l  jLi  i  i  f 
its  formation,  the  liabdity  assumed  by  the  parties,  amount 
of  capital,  etc.  It  corresponds  to  the  ctrttfiraU  of  incorpo- 
ration of  companies  organized  under  the  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  the  U.S.  See  Cori>orjitioks  and  JommtCK. 
Companies,  and  the  authorities  there  referre<l  to. 

F.  Sturoes  Allen. 

Mental  Hygiene :  As  the  term  indicates,  mental  hygime 
has  to  do  primarilr  with  the  conditions  that  favor  the  noi^ 
roal  functioning  ol  the  various  mental  proot^sxes.  But  since 
psychology  assumes  that  every  psychic  process  has  its  cor- 
relative ina  physical  process — or,  in  technical  language,  that 
there  is  no  psychosis  without  a  corresjionding  neurosis — and 
since  even  popular  opinion  looks  upon  the  mind  as  in  some 
war  dependent  upon  the  brain,  mental  hygiene  has  come  to 
include  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system,  and  e.s|H.>cially 
cerebral  hj^giene.  Moreover,  as  the  body  is  a  federate 
union  of  tissues,  and  the  nervous  tissues  not  only  control 
the  condition  of  the  other  tissues,  but,  in  turn,  are  affwled 
by  it,  cerebral  hygiene  |)resup|N*ses  somatic  hygiene.  The 
subjei^t  has  rccetvi'<|  spe^'ial  attention  from  physicians  and 
psychologists  in  modern  times.  The  development  of  the 
science  of  |i«y<'hiatry  ha.s  produced  a  viwt  amount  of  te«;h- 
iiifii!  litr  rntitrc  iTi«n»  nr  h-^  Vjcnring  up*in  the  subject,  and 
iimriy  phytic miis  hiivc  ^nvt  ii  st  iiHible  advice  in  popular 
writings.  For  ojcamnle,  among  the  older  writers  may  be 
mentiontNl  Feuchtersfelien,  whose  Di/itrtik  drr  Seele  poV-sied 
through  some  fifty  cditiona,  and  among  more  recent  writers 
Mitchell,  whoaa  littb  book  on  Wtttr  omI  2Var  fa  well 
known. 

Our  definite  knowleil^-e  if  ilie  nhysiologteal  changes  that 
accompany  mental  n<  iivity  wns  slight  before  the  investiga- 
tions of  th>'  Itnliaji  |iliy>ji  !<iL:i>f  ^fosso.  By  the  iMjrfection 
of  the  pleliiy»nio^'i,i|ili.  mi  iii>-tninii  nt  fortesting  the  volume 
of  circulation  of  till'  lil< i  kI,  and  liy  Ids  mve.stigationn,  clin- 
ical and  experimental,  ln'  niidii'  n  u'lvii!  advance  in  methods 
of  studying  the  subjn  t.  Wiilniiit  noting  exceptions  or 
going  into  details,  he  f.  unii  that  .  vi  ry  psychi'-  process,  such 
as  sensation,  ernoticm,  ami  iriti  ll.  riuiil  m  tivity— as  in  |N>r- 
fonning  an  arithmetical  operation — is  accompanied  hy  an 
increase  in  the  bUHxI-supply  to  the  brain  anu  a  dti  ii  a-(  d 
flow  tn  thp  fwriphi-rv.    Kiisfitinn  especially  is  ai^couipaiiiiHi 

by  incri'h.-.   ii:  ilu'  r.  rrl.r.'il  bl  1-supply.    This  result  of 

ordinary  escperniiciit.ii  wiiti  the  j'li  i  !iysnH»trr«ph  nnd  the  like 
wa.H  corrtibonili-tl  by  toting  the  inl  r/n  rmnnl  i  in  iiliit;.in  lii- 
n>ftlv  in  the  cfta**  of  i>rtfi«'!)'-;  wiirrc  (he  skuil  )iad  In  >  n 
iiji.  ni'il  l.iv  i;><')(^i-.  i ii\ I -I  imitii .lis  .if  1  !ii' remj>prature of 
l.niiii  l.inlli  m  nu  n  and  uniumis  were  made.  !l«>rp,  fon,  the 
iriniM-i-Ht  nr..  .  f  ili'j  hi-ain  was  taken  direttly  hihI  r<ini}t(iri-<l 
"  itli  that  iif  Ui'i  lii'iiy.  Tn  the  cuse  of  a  ynuiiggirl  with  ji 
IkiIl.  in  her  skii;l,  a  rlir.ii  al  tUrrm<iinftiT  Luidd  be  insfrl.  d 
within  the  dura  mater.   From  careful  tests,  both  while  the 
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patient  va«  aslc<>p  and  while  awake,  it  apiwan  that  oxeito- 
iii*-i)t  is  neeoiD]>aiiied  bj  a  luarkctl  in<'ri-HM<  in  tlit- oi-ivbral 
tein|*ratiire,  ftiui  that  onlinary  iiicntiil  m'tivily  i»  aL«oiii. 
ranied  by  a  »!i(;ht  iiicrt-a<<s  althoti^'h  liberation  of  heat  in 
the  lattdr  ciiKO  is  Inr^cly  due  to  ^iDiceMcs  of  nutrition  and 
disaggregation.  Extended  inve<i}ii;ationa  at  mnaculur  and 
nervous  fatigue  led  al^o  to  the  tlivorr  that  certain  toxic 
produetaare  formed  during  the  functional  activitr  of  the 
oenre^lla,  and  that  these  paits  into  th«  blood  and  poison 
the  tiaaucs  generally. 

A  number  of  other  investigators  have  since  studied  this 
snbjecL  The  ino^t  tliorongh  and  extended  work,  l*esidt-:> 
that  of  Mosiio.  has  tx-en  done  t>y  Binet  and  ills  !>tudent»  in 
tlie  laltoratory  of  ihr  I  n  i\ ci-ii  \  of  Paris.  Binet  hnsstiidied 
by  s|M>eial  upnarutu^,  umiij,-  Um-  plethysniograph,  the  sphyg- 
niograph,  ana  the  like,  the  rapidity  of  the  he«rt-lie«t,  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  the  capillary  circulation,  the  b]i>fxl- 
pMKure,  tein]»eruture  of  the  body,  respiration,  nui.sciilar 
power,  and  nutritive  changes  during  intetleitnal  work. 
Yroni  the  result  of  these  investigations  it  apf^ears  that  under 
the  influence  of  incntnl  work  greater  or  less  nuxliflcatioiis 
in  the  inoi^l  important  physi<ilogicul  functions  of  the  organ- 
isni  occur.  A  certain  nuuilK>r  of  the><e  modifications  are 
produced  by  very  short  mental  work ;  othera  are  observed 
only  &ft«r  prolonge<J  and  triten»«  uelivitj.  In  all  ca^ii-s  it 
apftears  tba^no  intellectual  work  can  !)« accomplished  with- 
out an  effect  on  the  organimi.  The  duralion  and  intenjiitT 
of  this  effect  vary  aco>r<ling  In  the  amount  of  mental  work 
and  according  lo'thc  i>hy!>i<ilogical  functions  «itudied.  After 
a  short  perioa  of  work,  tiie  heart -beat  is  accelerated;  if  the 
work  continues  long  enough,  tlie  heart-beat  is  reunled.  In 
the  fame  moaer,  the  form  of  th»  pulse  becomes  sometimes 
aceenuiatfd  doiiiv  ft  alwit  ^eoe  of  work,  and  when  the 
wiirk  eoatimwi  nMiijr  miiMitM  the  dicrotism  is  weakeiuHl. 
Cmnilation  faith*  hand  h  ajvilarly  affected.  At  tlie  begin- 
ning of  th«  work  »  vaao-conattiction  is  noticed,  and  after 
■oma  minutes  a  Tas»dilatation.  For  tho  respiratorr  func- 
tion the  aano  pfacnonwnon  is  produced.  At  first  there  is 
HI  aocelttntion  of  the  respiratory  moTementa,  and  after 
■ome  mlnntea  »  ntatdatlon.  Fioallj,  the  muaenlM'  power 
aeenis  also  to  be  inenased  after  n  short  pieoe  at  mental 
work,  and,  on  the  oontrary,  to  dimlnisb  after  msntnl  mctir- 
ity  of  en  boor.  It  eeems  then,  that  for  n  earlain  number 
of  physiokgioal  tttnctions  .short  mental  work  prtHliic<'s  cer- 
tain modi^iatlone  and  prolonged  meotal  work  produces 
oDOoaita  modifloatiaDL 

It  is  probable  that  m«nta)  activity  Is  aoeompauied  by 
definite  phmieal  obaagcs  in  tlie  iBdlvillunl  oerve«eIhiot  the 
bnio  inTolTed,  Althongh  the  nerve>Bbm  taeia  oapable  of 
fanctioning  for  an  indeonite  neriod.  «•  diown  by  liowditch 
and  otben^aod  the  ridt^  of  work  npon  them  is  not  yet 
apparent,  the  nerva^U*  underao  rmaikabte  changes  dnr> 
ing  continued  actlTity.  Afterelectrieal  stimulation  of  gan* 
gltoo-oella  in  ftwga  and  eats,  Of;  ilodge  fotnud  a  remarkable 
•hriakltig  of  the  uer«e^»tli,  puticularly  of  the  aackn.  But 
the  cell  recoven  attar  a  eulBcient  period  of  rest.  After 
rather  severe  work  for  Are  boun  the  nucleus  has  shrunk  to 
about  half  iu  normal  sixe.  By  complete  rest  for  six  hour^ 
the  cell  recovers  about  half  what  it  lost;  but  at  least  twentv- 
four  hours  of  rest  is  necessary  tor  eomplete  reoovery.  The 
same  conditions  of  fatigue  can  bereaehed  in  Imb  time  hy 
increasing  the  stimulus.  In  further  experimenta  Dr.  Ilodge 
extende<i  \m  oli'M-rvniioiis  to  other  animals,  and  amdiod  toe 
effects  of  oi'Tliiiary  diurnal  fatigue,  as  shown  in  the  brain  as 
well  as  in  the  curd  and  spinal  ganglia.  A  remarkabki  dif- 
fen  ncp  was  fnuiid  Knvt-en  the  condition  of  the  celbi  in  the 
inorniiig  iiiid  tlieir  comUtion  at  night.  For  example,  in  the 
bri«in-<  .  lis  of  hoii.  v-Ih  i  s  taken  at  night  the  nuclei  had 
*hrunl«i  ii  iiboul  u  ihinl.  We  must  supp<i«e  that  sonietkinfr 
similar  occurs  in  man.  Functional  activity  exhausts  l1i>i 
nerve-cells,  and  they  recover  slowly. 

Thus  in  the  present  Miiw  of  ientiflc  investigation  it 
appears  that  during  iiiiclle.  tuiil  »<  livity  the  blood-Kupply 
to  llie  briiiti  is  iinTo.iscd  ;  at  li'ii.-»t  duriiic  f*Ni  if'  nifnt  an  in- 
creased lib.  ralion  of  licjil  orcurs;  the  jiiili-ltiiic-  id  tin-  m-rve- 

eclls  i>  juiuuUy  iis.-il  uj*.  nnd  probably  certain  toxic  pmdiKi.- 
lire  f.inii!-<l.  A  n  ul;Ii  (iu«lt>gy exints'bctween  therondilions 
of  work  in  the  unif  ies  nud  in'the  nL  rv(  >.  .\c<-i)rding  loLa- 
grnuf:e  the  coiuliiifiiis  are  the  saine  for  the  liniin  tliat thinks 
and  the  my-i  le  thut  cotitnn  In  the  Idmk  run.  tlnMiinomil 
of  work  one's  ncrv.Mis  ^ysirtn  cnri  do  deiKiid"  iint  nioiie 
ti[>on  ils  iniiiHl  chariicifr.  Imi  uiion  the  t^tliriency  of  the 
n«t  of  the  body  (li  in  funii>hingtrie  inateriNl  for  those  proc- 
esses of  aoabolim  that  must  conUQually  go  on  in  the 
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nervous  sul>stance  to  supply  the  waste  involved  in  its  func- 
tional activity,  and  (2;  in  carrying  away  the  poiaoooos 
Iinxlucis  that  result  from  that  activity. 

These  result*  put  the  problems  of  mental  hygiene  on  a 
definite  basis.  Once  clearly  seen  that  every  intellectual 
process  is  acconi|>anied  by  organic  chan^;'  mi  l  hcnc-e  by 
expenditure  of  energy,  the  problem  of  hy^i^Ui^  becomes  an 
econ«>mic  one  of  ailjnsting  expenditure  to  income^  The 
nervous  syst«in  is  a  mechanism  for  the  stomge  anddistn'bo- 
tion  of  energy.  Rut  its  power  of  storing  energy  is  Iijiiit<:-d. 
Ilentv  at  an  f  moment  only  a  limited  amount  of  energy  is 
available.  If  more  goes  to  one  fonn  of  activity,  less  can  be 
'•x|n«nded  in  another.  Mori-over,  when  any  one  pha.si!  of 
coiisciousneas  predominates,  tlie  other  fi  rm's  of  conscious- 
ness are  likely  to  be  weakeneil.  For  example,  during  in- 
tense emotion  intellectual  a<;tivity  is  «t  a  minimnni.  and 
during  iuten!«t<  inlellectu&l  activity  extn-me  emotion  is  im- 
|M>s8tble.  It  is  evi4lenl  that  the  essential  thing  i?  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pn>per  haianoe  between  the  storage  and  the 
exiN>nditurv  of  energy.  How  may  it  be  known  when  this 
bulauee  is  disturbed,  when  the  expenditure  exceeds  th<?  in- 
come t  To  a  normal  person  the  seiiaation  of  fatigue  is  the 
sign.  In  the  case  of  muscular  work  the  warning  is  so  strong 
t  hat  there  is  little  dan^of  over-exert  ion.  In  case  of  nerv- 
ous work  the  warning  w  not  so  easily  recognized.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  first  easeDtialto  mental  henllb 
is  work.  The  unused  muscle  atrophies.  Tha  same  is  tme  of 
t  he  nervta.  But  in  muscuhu'  activity  both  nerra  and  mnade 
are  involved,  so  that  one  can  not  nas  the  mnsdes  wftliont 
also  exercising  and  devalofrinf  tha  aarve-ecntaKaL  Fatigiie 
is  the  natural  neult  of  the  ezpendxtiua  of  cncigy,  and  en- 
tirely normal.  Over-fatigufl,  permanent  fatigue,  ia  patho- 
logical. 

Tha  symptmna  of  fatigue  noted  by  different  writara  an 
legion.  The  most  cbaracteiialic  are  perhaps  the  foiloteing: 
Uestlessness :  lack  of  the  power  lrfco4Cdiliation.wlietlier of 
the  vocal  organs,  making  one  stnmUe  lb  speech*  OF  of  the 
other  maadea  of  the  body,  oaoallig  itneeriaintr  in  tba  use 
of  the  limbs;  twitishing  movemeali  and  the  iike;  also  de- 
creased BensibllitT,«^ieeIally  of  sight  and  bsartng.aiMl  vari- 
ous vaao-motor  phenooiena,  soeh  as  noshing;  unusual  color 
of  the  ears,  and  so  on:  and  «n  the  mental  side  irritability, 
loss  of  memory  for  oooxnon  things,  kss  of  cnriositT  and  of 
the  power  of  aittention,  and  disturfaanoe  of  sleepi, 

S'lneihing  more  than  mere  olswration,  however,  ia  nee^ 
essary.  and  in  rei  en*  y^nrs  siM-nial  invsat^tioiia  have  boen 
made  iiy  physieiaua,  ciiologists,  and  toadien  u»ing  dif- 
ferent methods  studying  fatigue  in  individnalaand  in  aroapL 
The  ehi^  general  prowema  are  three:  First,  to  obtain  a 
series  of  tests  of  the  functional  ability  of  an  individual — 
that  is.  his  psvcho.physic  dwnutcriatics  as  reganb  rapiditv 
in  mental  work,  ability  to  impiove  by  praetice.  susceptibil- 
ity to  fatigue,  etc.;  aeco&d,  to  And  a  standard  test  of  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  a  physician  nay 
determine  when  an  Individual  is  suffering  from  over-pres- 
sure i  and,  third,  to  determine  the  most  favorable  rbytbm  of 
periods  of  work  and  rest  to  enable  one  to  do  the  maxioinm 
amount  of  intelleetual  work  within  the  limits  of  health. 

It  is  very  dilRcttlt  to  gi-t  good  tests  of  the  condition  of 
the  central  nervous  SVstem.  Rut  although,  to  use  Mo^^jto's 
tigure,  the  human  body  is  like  a  latwratory  where  one  meets 
"  No  adrnittanoe"  at  every  door  and  corner,  still  methods 
of  St  inlying  nervous  fatigne  already  devised  pr^imisc  to  gi>e 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problems  of  mental  hy- 
giene than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Two  clashes  of 
tuel  hulls  have  been  used :  First,  those  that  te»t  t  he  physical 
concomitants  of  mental  activity  or  the  ph3rsical  enect5  of 
menial  fatigue;  second. those  that  lest  the<]iiantitativp  and 
qualitulive  variations  in  the  mental  work  done  in  different 
prriods  under  definite  conditions.  Of  tlii>  first  clas»  of 
inethiKis  two  have  lieen  most  usecl.  First,  the  niethiHi of  the 
eigograpli,  which  i-ousisis  in  testing  theoerebrnl  fatigue  by 
testing  the  muscruiar  |>ower  in  a  groupof  muscles  before  ana 
after  a  pi>riod  of  mental  w<trk.    I'hc  ergograph.  devised  by 

I  .Mosso,  IS  a  simple  apparatus  in  which  the  arm  is  placed  in 
a  luiri/i'iitHl  {losition  and  a  weight  liftod  by  contracting  one 

'.  of  the  fingers.  Tbo amount  of  eontractioh  is  registered  by 
a  |H.-ii  that  writes  a  curve  on  a  revolving  drum,  and  the 
Hiiiount  of  work  done  by  the  muscle  is  easily  cstimaied 
from  tliis  curve.  It  iscnatomaty  to  contract  the  muscle  in 
a  certain  rhythm,  say  every  two  seconds,  marke^l  by  the 
strokes  of  a  metronome,  and  to  continue  the  work  to  the 
point  of  exhauatlOO— i.  e.  until  voluntary  ooatmetion  of  the 
finger  is  no  longer  possible.  The  unit  of  measure  is  osually 
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the  kllognuiinii'ti'r — tin^  p.iw,-r  rri|iiim1  to  rnisc  «  w<»ii»ht  <if 
oue  kilngrninnir  iiu'Iit.  ']')•.(>  iiiiii  miil  uf  «  ■  iik  <Liiif  indi- 
cates the  (.•i.>ililil  nin  i)f  itii'  Ufur'i-iniisr'.ihir  luuclmiii'-m,  iuul 
the  curve  on  Ihr  iinin>.  M'^isii  rin^'  tlii>  I'lillril  tin'  fatimn-- 
curve.     I'silij?  tiii-  i:iilh<Ml,  »Mi>:es<>  Uiul  IiH  a~>i-~Uti)ts 

luaile  inlorestiisL:  i'  >'  -  of  the  effects  of  uu  iiiul  win  k.  I»r. 
Mappora  tcsti-il  his  niuspular  pc>w<<r  with  tlif  trj.'iiprii|.li 
after  a  lecture.  The  work  accompli-hr  l  !  ■>•  his  njidilli-  tii.j,^  r 
tHjforc  exhiuistioii  was  only  5"05-*)  kilo;,'i :iiMinet<'is.  while  at 
the  SHliie  liour4>f  the  preeedili:,'  'Iny  th.-  wurkdiHH'  !inii>u:ited 
tf)  T'ifil  kiloj^rumuieters;  that  is.  hs  a  r<  suit  of  the  iiitt'llec- 
i  x.  i  iiou  t ho  work  done  by  thi'  fm^'er  was  ditiiiiiishcd 
2  kilojtrainineters.  Asmin,  he  mndo  aiiuuilwrof  tests  of  his 
muscular  ^tnJIl.L,'■  ii  l>i-'f"iij  it:iil  ii!\i-r  uii'luci  in;,'  ex^iiniiKi- 
lioiis.  Thi-  iiofiuHl  i/iirvi'  of  work,  a>  >lii)wii  bv  i,  >ls  bcftiri' 
the  oxamitiiiiniii.  ri'|iri-<iiil' d  kiiitLTiHiiiiiii  ■crH.  .\(u-r 

the  flr«t  fX:iiiurmf Mil  the  u:ii>nint  u(  work  ilmii'  wjis  only 
2'T4-')  kil. i^'i'uiiiitii'ti'is.  Till'  0Miniiniai<ins  r,iiit iml^■li  for  srv- 
vriil  liny-,  <»ii  thf  1  t^t  il;iy  I 'r.  MjiLTKiora  ti^ttiu  wivle  bi- 
fiitiu'iio-r'nvo  wiiii  till'  fnlli.wiii^'  Ti's  ilt:  Before  the  exam i- 
natioD  till'  work  iloiii'  wiis  kiloK'''""''"'*'''^;  after  thr 

esaminatiiiii  it  wj*-;  only  kilograuiinet.  rs. 

Th*»  .second  method  of  this  class  consit'-iii  testiiig  the 
CLTtl  viil  fatigue  by  tiTtiniic  tht;  si  n^iljihiy.  Dr.  Gricsbiiob 
has  t< -t<-ii  cerebrnl  fatiffiie  by  li'.-iin^'  the  iliscriinitiatinp 
deriiKil -•■nsiWilil  V.  If  two  cotu|>;i'->-[" lint s  are  t(riiiii:hl.  iii 
contact  with  till'  skiti,  tli«y  uiimt  lie  M'|iarnii":l  i\  <'i'r'ji.n  dis- 
tance to  l»'  I leri  ci  veil  us  t  \vu.  The  i i}st Hlici'  at  w  ;iieh  the 
com[ia?f-[Toini--  luu'-l  l>e  s.  parat«'d  on  niiy  |>arl,  of  ttie  l.Kxiy 
ill  oriier  to  lie  i:li--t  in'^'tii-.hei'.  i^auges  the  diseriniiiml  ive  der- 
lual  M-iisibility  for  ihnr  loenlity.  (}rie*ba(:h*s  ex|Hriiiu-ntH 
indicate  that  the  ^'renter  the  fati-„'tie  th^'  leM  the  deniiJil 
sen«!t)ili«y  ;  thut  is.  the  further  apart  the  com |)a!*- p' 1 1 n t s 

tnn-t  he  I'hieid  to  In'  perceived  as  t  u'O.  Ext^ndlt^l  imesli- 
galii/iis  liave  btxti  liUMlf  upi  lU  >i  hi  mhi  liiWren,  ti^*ti!i'^  fiii  if,'iie 
l)y  this  metliod.  The  n>ults  fulind  hy  (Irieslmeh  havi'  heeli 
corrolKirntcd  hy  inve<itii;iifi.ins  nmde  hy  X'auie  id  and  ■  ithi'ni  ; 
hut  more  reeeiit  ill vi^^t i^'nt ions  have  i/ast  dmiht  u]>on  the 
reliahiiliiy  of  this  ineiho,l.und  Ivratpeiiii  and  otliers  iuy  tliai 
now  tiiey  luK  no  eonliih'uer  in  it. 

The  .p.iaiititative  aiui  qualitative  varialioiis  in  ineiital 
Work  done  iiieh  r  the  influence  of  fatijxue  are  d  siid  hy  a 
great  vaiiety  i/f  methods.  Amonsr  tho^je  whifh  have  h^-eii 
commonlv  employed  arc  the  folinwinu^:  Writine  from  die- 
tation  ;  t\ie  performance  of  simple  aiiltitnei  ieid  oih  r  it  imis  ; 
writing  from  memory  numbers  heard  otue ;  tlie  jiliuii:  of 
pips  in  mutilated  sei'itences;  mental  operatitujs  siiuilar  to 
those  in  ordinary  schmil  work,  such  rk  performing  simjih- 
probleins  in  alfrebra,  the  inflection  of  Greek  verlns,  and  tiie 
like,  Kraepelin's  method  of  testing  the  mental  ability 
ami  tiif  i  xiidilii'ii  of  fntigiie  is  the  most  elaborate  and  jscien- 
llfie  of  all  the  vnrieties  of  this  cla-s.  ile  iias  at  h  a-.!  nia«le 
adeniiile  boirinniiit;  m  investijrntion  of  ilie  fuin  ti.iiml  abil- 
ity of  the  psM  li'i-jihysieal  iiii  i  liaiii-iii.  He  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  detimle  liata  in  reeaid  to  the  personal  cliaracter- 
i.*ties  of  the  individual,  and  the  cure  with  whieh  ij^  has 
worked  out  his  method  and  maile  corrections  for  the  \  arions 
^ollrel•^  of  error  commend  his  work  as  of  prime  imi>o;t  aie  o- 
JIl-  iii.  thixl  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  The  subject  is  irneii  a 
note  ho  ik  oi'.taining  simple  sums  for  atlditioii,  in  w  hi'  h  iie 
add:-  Willioul  intermission,  sonieliines  for  several  h  urs  at  n 
tinie.  At  a  oignal  sound,  d  ev,  :y  five  minutes,  the  ■^nlijeet 
draws  a  line  behind  the  uundi.  r  lust  added  :  by  tin*  jinitii.s 
after  the  e\pr  riment  it  is  very  l  a-v  ;e.  di'i'  Tmiiie  how  many 
numbers  were  added  by  the  iiidi%ii!uiil  ejieh  Itw  lainutes.  It 
is  relatively  eiusy  to  oMain  results  by  this  method,  but  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  theui.  Uen-nl  ('xperiments  indicate  that  at 
least  four  ini|M>rlant  factors  modify  the  results :  practice, 
excitement  <ir  a  warming-up  prKicewi,  voluntary  effort,  and 
fatigue.  The  first  three  lend  i .  i  :ncrease  the  amoimt  of  work 
done;  the  fourth  factor,  fiiii>;ue,  decrensw  the  amount  of 
work.  In  interpreting  results  it  is  difllcnlt  to  deii  rin:nr 
how  much  influence  each  of  these  fHitors  has;  but  by  mak- 
ing porrecrtons  for  the  effect  of  the  first  three  the  illAttereo 
ol  fatigue  can  bo  dotermine<l  approxiniad'ly. 

The  chief  significance  of  these  studies  of  fatigue  is  per- 
haps in  the  way  of  developing  methods,  and  yet  a  few  pnic- 
tical  infer- nei  s  are  ii.-idii  d  by  the  results  already  obtained. 
In  the  mem  tliuy  iijjree  vsiiii  ovcry-dav  experience,  but  the 
stiidiis  ,,f  nervous  fatigue  have  ma<le  emphatic,  definite, 
aiul  tangible  what  were  before  the  j»latilu<le8  of  observa- 
tion. It  appears  from  these  invcstigftt i  ii;s  I iiiif  faiigueisa 
general  conuilion  of  the  physical  organism,  that  it  is  not 
wmI  flzoept  io  nktire  dq^tee,  sod,  moreover,  that  it  is  tha 


leivuial  concomitant  of  nefivjty.  It  increas-es  inevitably 
whi-n  one  is  awnki-.  Nuirition.  dnigs,  chanire,  jtni;  rest  all 
iiiodifv  it*;  foiir-i-.  liiit  apart  from  •«(ieh  iiitluetiees  it  in- 
ereas.-s  eorit iiiua.iy  durinj;  ;iie  jieriixi  r.f  waking'  Hfe.  It 
has  bei'ii  sii,  wti  ihiut  lodo  llie  iiia\immn  amount  of  work 
iiu  ol  V  iiii^'  niTv.ius  iieli\ily  intervals  of  re^t  mu-t  alternate 
with  |ieriods  <  d  work,  'l  ie'  lei:i,'lh  of  rest  required  defiends 
u|ion  tlie  of  tin-  firee.-djHg  ix-riod  of  Work,  the  in- 

iwiisiiy  of  the  aetiviiy,  Hud  iho  efficiency  with  which  the 
other  IxMlily  tissui  s  work  in  carrying  away  the  toxic  pnnl- 
ucts  forme<l  and  in  bringing  up'  nutritive  material.  The 
moKt  striking  result  is  the  range  of  indisidual  \aiiatieii 
dcnionstrattMl.  All  investigiitors  by  dilTin  nl  ir.ethods  ha\e 
hmnd  evidence  of  this.  l\iae;n.iin  finds  two  distinct 
(■lasHp« — those  who  do  their  ln-st  work  in  the  inoriiitit;  and 
full  >jff  in  aliitity  to  work  diirini,'  the  day,  and  another 
class  who  do  their  beat  Work  at  iiiglit— -uud  of  c,jnrsi3 
many  individuals  who  fall  between  these  two  ilistimt 
classes.  Kcmsies  a!«o,  in  studies  among  school-children, 
liiids  most  st tikiiiir  indivn.liial  ditfereiices  in  susceptibility 
to  fati^Mie  ;  some  whose  abiliiy  to  work  falls  off  from  the 
very  tifsf.  otiiets  nliD  improve,  others  who  attain  their 
maxminui  ability  at  s.ome  definite  hour  in  the  day.  The 
suseept ibility  to  fatigue  is  a  fundanientnl  elmracteristic  of 
the  individual.  ^Iokso  likeii-  tlj.  se  individufil  differences 
to  the  dilTi-r.-nt  ss'ays  in  win.  h  di (Ten  tit  p.'oi»le  are  alTeel.^d 
bv  drugss,  such  as  ether  ami  chlori ifonii.  It  has  b.'rii  shown 
also  that  one  tiiay  Im'  in  n  conilinon  of  pern-anent  fatit'iie 
without  knowini,'  it:  aini.  furtluT.  that  physical  activity, 
while  iin]>i  rtaiit  f.ir  health,  is  not  a  rest  from  mental  Work, 
but  tiial  anv  violenl  eNereis,_-  decidi'dly  increases  the  mental 
strain,  rerliaps  the  most  iini'orlani  result  lias  been  to 
show  the  abs<il  ui  e  impci-tai-ee  of  a  suitahde  nlleriialioii  of 
periods  of  Work  ainl  rest  in  mental  activity. 

Closely  eonim  ted  with  the  prolih  iii  of  rltvlhiii  of  work 
and  rest  istlnit  of  the  relation  of  excitement  to  nervous 
health.  This  is  a  neist  eriiii  al  fpie^tion.  Of  course  the 
Word  exeiteincnl  may  l>e  so  <l.'tlneii  that  it  appli- s  tueri'ly 
to  whnt  is  injurious  to  liealtli.  ami  sonie  luitder  term  —  ex- 
treme mtcr.  si,  exircirie  en? hiisiji.sm,  or  the  liki — may  h-i 
used  for  1  he  .  inolional  stales  that  are  not  injiirioiis  ;  hut  it 
is  more  in  harmony  with  current  iisa^e,  and  siinicieiitly  ae- 
I'lirat.'  for  t  he  jircsent  purpose,  to  us<  t.'ie  word  excitement  as 
a  more  ^'cneral  term.  Using  the  word  in  tiiis  wid.-r  sense. 
It  cjin  not  Im'  said  that  a  person  in  heidtli  sfe  iild  avoid  ex- 
I  .l.  ineiit.  The  uuui  w  ho  avoids  all  exeitin;,' stimuli  is  likely 
to  be.  le  like  the  iii\alid  who  \'\  avoiding  the  air  is  al- 
ways in  ihinci'r  of  takini,'  cold.  lie  bivomes  weakened  so 
that  Hiuall  stimuli  ex.  He.  lie  merely  reduces  his  emotional 
level,  but  he  can  not  av.ud  excitement.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nature  prt)tecis  and  hard,  ns  the  man  who  does  not  fear  ex- 
citement. A  ei'i-tain  amount  of  mental  stimulation  is 
necessarv.  Excitement  of  moderate  degree,  the  "  warming 
up"  not  feed  in  experimentation,  is  for  i  iie  n.'rves  what  s  .i;.  ir- 
ons exercise  is  for  the  muscles.  We  crave  excitement,  'i'ho 
rai  e  hiis  .h  veloped  through  excitement  of  every  kind.  We 
c.'in  not  avoid  it.  The  nervous  system  loses  tone  without 
it.  .Many  men  must  have  at  least  the  mild  stimulation  of 
v  ine  faifortlie  like  to  offset  the  monoloiiy  of  iheir  routine 
hf.-.  So  far  as  hyi;i.  iie  is  i  .incerned,  of  course,  if  one  can 
liiKl  help  from  a  ^-eneral  p.lat  it -nle,  the  rule  is  iU04leratc  but 
not  exi  retne  cNcii .'merit ,  More  <  oni  reie".v,  the  points  to  be 
t'liipluiai^eii  nr.-  as  follo\\  s  :  In  vim.'  of  cinldreii  special  care 
should  be  tak.  n  to  avoid  jtremature  excitement  of  every 
kind.  All  forms  of  Hrfiffrinl  excitement — bv  means  of 
opium,  alcohol,  and  the  liki — should  be  avoided  both  by 
cnildren  and  Ity  a<lijds.  .\,;iiin.  the  degree  of  excitement 
desirable  and  healthful  ile|i. mis  up,,n  the  individual  sb>r« 
of  energy.  The  only  j;eut;ral  ruk  is  that  when  excite- 
ment ir;t,  rfer.  s  with  sleep  and  nutrition  the  danger-signal 
has  iippeuied.  liuL  while  we  can  not  avoid  excitement.  n>- 
laN.'itioii  is  of  prime  inipoitan..  for  the  hygiene  of  the 
iiei  ve«.  It  indicates  strength  liithei-  than  weakness,  and  a 
haliit  of  ].i  rio<lic  relaxation  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
nervous  breakdown.  A  matter  of  special  im[»ortanee  sceina 
to  lie  the  mainteimtiee  of  ti  e  j,ri  j>i  r  rhythm  betwe<-n  cx- 
citi'inent  and  relaxati  u;.  .\  l>ri  akm;:  of  this  rhythm  seems 
to  Ik'  a  po.-itive  injiirv  to  hi  adli.  I'opular  ofiinion  at  least 
couhl  funiish  u  loii^'  h>l  o'  ilhi*tr:ilion.s  from  the  giuioral 
iH'liof  that  running  for  a  train  is  more  dangerous  if  one 
misses  it  to  the  general  consensus  of  physician.«i  that  disap- 
])i>intmpnt  in  a  love-affair  is  a  comnion  cause  of  nervous 
prostration.  In  other  words,  there  sliould  be  the  normal  re- 
action to  eiciteiiMtit  And  to  fenenl  Mrtiflcial  iiit«if«noeo 
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with  the  noritiiti  tmi'  in-n  t<>  *<m.  ■(  i.  in  of  kind  is  iiki'ly  to 
be  injurious  t<'  h'iilih.  I  ln-.  in  'a.  i  i.  n  only  oiio  fide  of 
tlie  nisltcr.  It  !>>  tn>  iiK-.m-i  f.Ml<iWN  t'lNt  oue  should  give 
waj  t>>  gia--!.)!!  >ir  1' '  t  Mixii^n  I'liii  Mi>t.   Auotbaf  iapsci 

requirr^  lln'  nm-ii'li  rittii)n  of  Self-coiil  l  ol, 

Tin-  tiyu'if'iur  liti|><>rtancc  of  sclf-coiitr.  ■]  i-  .  i.  i'iiiiiiL:li 
Upon  »  litil>'  ri'tli  J't  ii.i].  S«»!f-0(.iitn>i  is  tiie  nn-.-it  -.ifi  x.'ii.ir<l 
tiLTain^t  ni'rv..u~  di-<iriiiT.  In  lUf-t  ca.**-*  of  nni rji-t iiruui 
it  i!s  nniKialiiy  safe  l"  -)i_v  that  Uiclv  i>f  m-lf-r  'ur r- 1'.  wii-'^  rmt 

iihTflv  I  he  M'siilt,  !mf  ■  me      tl  'iii^'    of  I  Kr  i]  im  .nlir.  One 

wluj  lijn  «<lf-<'ontn>l  di'i'-j  ii'it  wi.rrv,  iux-^  not  wn-li'  hl^ 
^tr^•n;;th  by  luLvtioii,  <lr»-  tjot  fritter  nwav  his  energy  I'y  i>t- 
tfiition  t!it<-"«' 111  111!.    S.  If-cinitml  ini^'hl  hIium^i  1„- 

deftnefl  tt-i  li  wc]!-r.-taiili-fi.-d  li.ii'it  1 1 .h-.tn  mi:  li'TV'iii!* 
en^rpv.    llnw    fm   mi.-  i  at]       t  riiinnl  .f-.,  . .nt '1  ■! i- 

rirtlv  i>  !i  liillii'iilt  ].l-M|.li-iri.  I'inI  lli'Tr  11-  L,'rrat  |  •!  1 1]  1  )t  \ 
of  deveiupni^  M.4f  '  'Utiol  iiidtrectly.  \S  f  iidutiit  iinpul»<? 
and  pHMion  lu  out-  (lii'  '  ti  m  by  lurninx  atti'iitiun  to  vital 
in!<»r«»-<f «  in  s<im«'  i.tliiT  -iiti!«N't.  Kvcrv  inf<T»'*F.  is  prtteri- 
It/illv  n  ini'fili-  I'f  M.'l  f-r.  .nl  t .       Tli>'  ir.iiiilHr  ii.'i'l  ritensityof 

our  inti*ri(»>t.H  (faupj  in  J«rj;e  dej.'ri  nr  [h  w^r  if  •«i-!f-fin- 

trol.  Heufe  the  dovi'lupinent  of  timi: i fi  "n;  mn]  i  n; liu-,  ,-1  n 
ilit«»r«(«t«  in  litprn'iirc,  art.  KciiTii  r,  nilili-tii  and  lli''  lisr  l^ 
iinp' irtiiii'  ii"t  1  III y  i!i"ru  I  y.  t,u;  "f  ^.T-'nl  ndv:iiilii:.'i'  jiIm  ■  1 1 . 
In  iillli.      fumiriiling  fr«j(iflltl)  t  'lr^  ■ 'ul*  nd^  iK.'iti-  iii>'J»:i!!  lor 

I  'lii^ridiinft  injurious  teinlencii-s  ui  1  .n-,  TUi-  normal 
liifth  id  of  irdiibilir));  emotion  >  !■>  lurniri:,'  nitmiiin  to 
«om«' Mtiil  iiitrfi'-t  f' ireifcn  to  th  r  i-i'.ii  i  f.ii;r  rini.tiMM. 

Anotlier  essential  for  rupfttfil  livm«'iiB  is  fri'dnni  fi-.iin 
Worry.  Taken  in  it-  l^  'ad' -t  v,  i this  inc^.ii  s  .i  ^tmi* 
i]fn\.  The  f»T?rfnii'  furm  'f  w<irry  i"  chronic  ft'»r;  »nd  in 
uK  fnrriis  wi'i  ry  i«  r'  Iii'<  I  tofe»r.    The  injury  to  health  from 

till-  liitf.-f  1-  t  ili'.i'.ii^  f'  r  •ijMfial  roinninnt  ;  hut  >'V<^n  t)iP 

iiiildiT  fnrrii  iua\  in'  aliin'^t  •-.{ually  injiiri'His.  it  i,  ii,,. 
thiit  d.-iiiand-  S(>eciai  di'^-  ii-~:i-ri.  Any  niialy -i  -  >  if  '  l;r  lui-n- 
tal  in'iK  .'-.-  (,f  worry  mti^t  I..'  uriitirai  ;.  1  Ml  --■inf  .iMi.'ets  of 
it  luiiv  I'-  di-i ing'ni'hed.  \V''irr\  .  1..  M'I'  -  ii-  i  iu  iii.inal  color- 
ing that  ri'laii'^  It  i.j  fi'ar,  lia^  lu  i .  ,  --mii :ai  char.i.'leristic*  : 
(b  i  ij;ifii-i.iii,  ir  tl:('  interferen<'e  of  nieiital  tts*>c!>it)ons ; 
jU'  ftutcriKii ]<■  rv|H  ;  ii  ion  of  the  mental  procevscs  t^i.ii  ru  i-c- 
t  li'-  r<in  fii-i"!!  or  I  111'  r^'Jir.  The  run  fusion,  or  inicrf*  ri'tn  r  .if 
ii,tn*n.  !■-  >if  all  di-;^'n  i  ft  from  the  mere  hr-iitntt     nf  'ho 

II  Tirial  timii  li  twi  in  two  alternative'*  to  the  pHtlioli>gi>  ul 
<  a-.  -  IvtMiw  ii  11*  'o'rr  lie  iloulf,  the  itl<uinity  of  <loMl)t.  The 
f\ir.'i:ii'  fc.rm  titriiw-^  li<rhl  on  the  more  eonirnon,  milder 
f'rni-.  In  a  typical  mi  all'Tiia" :  ^  i-  al^a^*  |ir.-ri;)?( 
it-. '^f,  and  the  f.<nli.-iit  i.-  uIhii\-.  <ii~Iia.  '.d  \i\  li  a.ht.  It 
ii  liirL:>  ly  lliis  I'.in  fii-h  111  <if  a--i  .ilal  n 'U  «lil'''i  i  uu- fhc' 
f/Uii;ui'  wlii'ti  i  iii'  ha-^  to  do  uiifHUiiiiiir  work  and  \niz/.U^ 
«iv  cr  altiTiiatr  m.  'tjoiU  of  action.  The  habit  of  wciifhinK 
iirL'iiim  iii <  ].ri>  iiii  1  uTi,  of  hiilaneinir  on  the  knife-olir*"  of 
ji.dicial  Hid.',  i-.  iti  a-  ri'^'af'U  tin'  tall-  of  acti'in.  i*  an  ■  x- 
li'  Mii'ly  f<itij;iiiii|;  iittbit,  wtiieli  in  the  tiornml  indisi  lual  i- 
I  jif  CI  luiitcriMirt  of  the  insanity  of  doubt.  In  fact.  1  li.  iv  i-. 
tm  lutnl-anu-fast  line  l>etween  the  two.  The  seconil  i  iiurm;- 
terislic  i»  nutiiimitii-  r  I  '  tition.  Whether  «>■  w.  rr\  uImmU 
a  friemi,  our  own  heallli  or  reputation,  our  l»usine>4,  the 
task  we  have  to  perform  on  the  inormw,  or  whether  it  U- 
the  racking  of  our  brains  with  a  problem  or  a  puzzle,  or  the 
mere  interference  of  association  from  the  insistei;<  c  of  u 
distracting  train  of  thou|;ht  or  a  dc.^j;erel  rhymi>.  lln-  [ir.  r- 
ev  repeatii  itself  over  and  over.  The  iniau''  "I  tl;r  fi  n  tnl 
in  distress,  of  our  own  chairrin  or  loss,  td  Uh'  nir.M  Ii  i  im- 
la-sk.  the  - 1:  -t  rai'i  m:  i>l.'a,  I  r  :  fa-  f  - .  liii^  of  ruini;  i.l;  hl'.u  i  -t 
thP  HHmc  nil-  Urtiiie  dilUcuiiy,  wcur  apiin  and  *<j4«kin,  and, 
Ilk,  r.  [!■  ■iii.  n  ofanythin>;  els<<,  must  perf4»rce  cause  fat ifruo. 
evi!»  ajmri  'n>m  the  atM'ouipanyinir  iir)(i!i-iiM»nt  fcfhoi.'^.  Of 
cours«\  it  is  as  true  that  ill  in  iltn  i  n  .-  -  wmiy  i-  that 
worry  causes  ill  health;  liut.  vtiiuln  vir  :>r  iirimttr.iy  caiis^- 
and  which  efTect,  much  may  done  by  iiieiitHi  rc^imcn.  It 
i«  8pe<-iHllv  imp<jrtunt  iti  theeducution  <<f  tint  youu);  that  the 
methods  sliotdd  be  such  a-  If  a\  i|  1  (  ■  n  fusion  of  a-^.s.  i  lal .  :i , 
and  uhildri'U  >li<>uid  Iw  tiaiiM  i  tn  <  Itar-out  s|H'nkiitt;  und 
acting;  ami  tlie  form  in;;  of  d.tinr.-  derisions.  Those  who 
show  a  s]>ec-ial  tvndencv  to  bulancc  arcuiuuiita  and  shiver 
I  f<  r.  dcdsioiu  shottkl  1i»t«  apecial  tnunin^  in  dttdaive 

8:  tli'll. 

A|ifu'  from  an  active  life,  the  most  im|>ortant  preventive 
of  worry  is  a  settled  philnsii|ihy  of  life.  It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  sifiicism,  of  Chri->tiun  self-surrender,  of  pantliei-^tic 
mysticism  in  its  various  forms,  of  Titanic  resistame  to  «  vil 
fate,  or  of  a  mere  a^'nostic  fadh  that  the  universe  is  s,  .m' 
at  lki«  wrtu    Uut  ^ULuethiuK  of  the  kind  is  e.ssenluil.aud  the 

degree  of  one's  •umiMler  Ui  this  jihiltnfopbjr  o(  life  is  the 


j  measure  of  one's  freedum  from  w.  rry.  The  nMr>-  ti  idy 
ndi^rious  this  phil— 'piiy  the  U-tter,  iHM  ilu-e  tin-  rt-liL::i'U-  in- 

!  siinct  is  one  of  tla-  (Ici  p.  -t  thin^rx  in  liumati  nature,  and  the 

;  deei'vr  and  ni"ff  \i;u!  the  ] .iiili -Hiphy  the  more  it  will  make 
the  ili'iiiLdit  and  aetni;y  *i riiiirlil furw ard  and  deci.*iTe.  In 
.aiMtli.T  «av  till*  pliili  .[i)iy  nf  hfc  is  fKH.-H  to  be  es.<entiiJ. 
1  tie  tah-  of  ilie  ■i.rasi.iii,  i  f  wiirry  wi.nld  Ije  a  lonp  one; 
t'Ui  .11  gieneral  the  irreui  cause  ef  «i^rry  is  the  prvat  gH\t  be- 
iweeii  our  ideals  imii  .uir  prai  ln  e.  W  .  enter  upon  our 
tasks  with  ideals  tidjtisted  ti-  id- iil  ei .iiii:t n .n-.    We  fcx  a 

i  !)nd  thnt  f«»ndit;i .ns  are  imt  ideal,  mir  fri.  lui-,  are  not  ideal. 
I  nr  .  iw  ri  perfMriiiaiu  e  i*  i,,,t  ideal.  .\11  I  bis  is  a  constant 
source  ■<(    w.irry.    We  nut  chanpc  the  COflditioli!!i. 

iloiHir  forliids  lis  t'l  li'K'rriitir  nleids.  Here  religiom  feith 
and  a  senlfd  jid:!.  ,s,  ,|  ,i,y  ,,f  l;f,.  arc  helpful. 

The  i'oinmi'ii-sen>^'  verdui  i  f  expei ieiice  and  the  rtrsults 
of  s<  jcntifli-  inve.stig<ii i I'll  jiL'iee  in  showinjr  the  importance 
of  the  obvioas  principles  ct  mental  hyjfiene — the  neces-sity 
of  activity,  of  sleep,  ..f  a  j.riiper  alternn't'iT'  Af  [w»ri«>ds  i.f 
worK  and  I'f  re-t.  tin'  fully  .if  wnrknit;  lji\.ii:d  .  ii.  '>  normal 
;«Ti<Ht,  liie  danger  ■  .f  art  i  ll.  lal  sf  juaui  in  plHit;  uf  re-»  snd 
-l.ep.  the  a<lvanla.j^e  nf  r.'i^'iKanty,  fienuaneiit  int. n-'s 
1.  !•  m!s,  deei.«ion,  far  li.  iiinl  n  cU-ar  con-,  i.tiee.  Th"  pr.'v.ij.  n^u 
I'f  ner\,  us  iliseii-,  s  an.i    insanity  eiiiphti-i.-e-  tt.e  iiiip..r- 

I  lance  1.4  iia  ntai  In  L'leiip  ;  Nit  i?«  vain.-  i-  i|.,i  ue'rei\  ns 
preventive  I. f  sueh  disiTdiTs.     lie^ard  f.ir  it-  t.a:  l;iii;..--  15 

I  esHi^ntial  t-o  happiness  Hn.i  .•ili,  nui  y  in  w.  vk.  and  it  is  -iii 
imp.. riant  factor  m  the         en( |. m  and  eure  .,f  <.t hr r  ..i 

(  eiiMi-K.  Recent  in Vcf I  i :,'!>' i.  .ns  csp,.,  lally  eiii|iliasi.'i- the  jjn'al 
importaiK'e  of  mental  si:L'j_'e-i  icn  iii  the  .  ure  .f  ilifiea<»e.  A 
gri>at  iiumU'r  of  uint-  iil.t .  d  ease-  ,,f  .-ine  hv  ("'bri.stian 
s<dcii.i  ,  l.v  fail  li-tn  aiti^i:.  l.y  .jiiiiek  pl:vs;iiaii-  -f  i.  ar; 
kitiils.  aiiif  e-p.-.'iJi.ly  l,r  iiypiii'lK-  sii^-^-i.sii;:!i,  a«  Well  US  the 
e\|.erieii(  ,.  ..f  iiniii.  al  pnuUitioners,  sli.  .w  that  medititie  can 
uoL  ij{iii»r«'  the  p-i.  helopy  of  tiii  ni[>eiit les,  jind  denionstrote 
in  most  convincini.'  manner  what  Kani  in  the  last  century 
ealliil  the  |>ower  of  the  tnm.l  in  ci  n I  r.  I lin?  disea.>ie.  All 
thcwt  investigations  indicate  thut  a  perf.  .  i  mental  liypene 
Would  In-  one  of  the  greatest  safi  i^uards  against  pnysu-al 

.ll-.  J«-e. 

LnKKATC  RE. — Mi>«4o,  .\nire|o,  i'eher  dm  A'rfiilauf  dft 
HhitrA  im  J/^«-s.  ' ,  I .  ' . /i  I. >  him  il^V);  J}ie  Kmtud\i»g 
(l.cipzijr,  l.'tr.;) ;  //..  I'tiuiKiiiiur  de*  (irhirn"  <^^*M\-  Biufl 
et  Ilenn.  l.-i  J,,f, intrllrrlut  Ur  il'an-.  IS'.'Si;  H.i.i-,.^  ,1 
Mirauteitptrtii  Slu  i! <i  'tf  Chnnoet  Jim  I'.  Fm,'  i ^  unl  A  ttx  tty 
tn  Afrvffrlla  {Jnuofil  nj  il(trj)ht<'''<;u .  H.  st.  n.  1M!2.  vol. 
vii..  No.  2.  pp.  ftVlitt*!;  Kraepelin.  I'li-ir  ilu  hffinjfmttnmff 
( I  nf'iiher  pnyrhifehtn  Vora~">;>'  'hirrh  ti<i<<je  Arznfimittrl 
ok-iia.  1-*<1>H  •  Kraejielin.  r  !.■<><,;•■  Ari'n't  ijena. 
^ur /'( ''I  tAii/v/n  ti(,'»6(ii;»- 1, leiin.  I'^l'T;:  T;^-ie.  L-i       'i;  '.ft 

Iff  '!<  >  I  !>     Ui  r\-ru     i>U  ;  i(i'ij/!0  41  I  /I'r  I  lit  ■'fir  i)  f  i  r'',yij«,  N  ov.  21.  •J^', 

|ii-.-.  rj.  If^'.it).;  (luhi.ii,  ^ftnark^  i.»  !{i;'!i,.*  by  Teaehm  to 
(^u'Ktumt  if{<jti(UHtf  Mental  Futiym  {Jounxal  of  the 
A  nthrojwlogirnl  JnMitvir,  Ayr.,  1888,  vol.  iviii.,  pp.  157-671 : 
(■riesbai-h,  Knrntfiik  und  Ilt/fjienr  dfn  XfrivH-St/*te>iU 
ill  der Sr.hnh  i  M  ilU'  lietl  unil  Lei!  .' it'.  l>lir>i ;  Keii.-i.  -,  Arbtitt- 
hygi'iie  .s,  7,  auf  (Iruna  tv/n  Krtn'u! \n,.;!<>>i,  .s.tuiKjrti 
(iVrhn,  l-!ts>:  .Mit<-lie;j.  Wtar  and  Tmr.iT  f/ni/s  ^or'th0 
Of  TIC. 7  iriliUleiphift,  18ST):  Lukens.  ilerii.un  T., 
Ml  iitnl  Fiiiigue  (Ann  rirmi  Fiii/nira!  /."t/".  n'/.'ti  /\nute, 
Mur.  and  .lune,  ItitJti);  Hurnham.  V\  iili»in  II..  Fr..iii,tii  in 
I  ttHUctwU  Wort  i/Seribntr't  Ilagnsine,  Mar  .  Isv.t . 

William  11.  lii  kvuah. 

Her«dlth,  Edmi-nd  Allek:  statesman;  i'.  m  Ardtree* 
County  Tyrone.  Irelsndt  Uct.  7,  1817;  gradiiateil  ol  Trinity 
(  ollcp-,  Dublin,  in  1887.  IIo  was  admitted  to  the  Ceiudlaii 
bar  in  1844.  He  was  appointetl  Professor  of  Matheiuatics 
in  .Mctiill  I'niversitT  in  1846.  and  resigned  the  following 
year  to  become  Asenistant  Provincial  S-cretary  of  Upjier 
i'ana<la.    In  he  was  ap|>ointed  Under  Secn-tarr  of 

Slate  for  the  ProTiiiccs.  and  in  1873  First  Hepiity  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Among  his  es^ay.-^  and  papers  are  An 
KfMi/  on  tks  OrtgOK  QurKlion;  Indufncf  of  Ii<-fe»t  <t<tld 
Ititrnifrirx  OH  /VtCfJ«;  Talfoiini'*  Tragedy  of  Jon:  Aaaajf 
on  Fritndlttt  and  ^'rghrtrd  Childrm;  Comj>uliu,ry  Kdw 
ration  im  Crime',  Em^ndntiim*  in  Shakftprnrf Aaficmdl 
Languoa*  ond  NaiUMal  Mantttrt ;  Wurk  o/  E*unt  iHeoM 
Confrntet',  Mitt  Dix,  PhUanthnpiit  omf  At^um  iZe> 
former, 

>  Mf'i^lth,  William  Ralph.  LL.D.:  juri.M :  b.  in  Mid- 
.Ile.s4-x.  Ontario,  Mar.  31,  1840;  edueat4>d  at  the  local  gram- 

I mar  school  and  at  Toronto  Uoiversitf,  wbert;  be  receired 
the  degree  of  JjL,  D.  in  1838 ;  wm  odleil  to  tbe  ber  ia  IMl, 
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and  was  umAo  queen's  coutiM'l  in  1875  and  1880;  in  18^ 
U'c^rao  an  honorary  tnenil>er  of  the  law  faoaltf  of  Toronto 
University:  in  1889  was  nmde  oifjiorHlion  counsel  of  To- 
ronto, to  which  place  he  ha4l  nunoved;  wju  elected  to  the 
LegiaUtun  in  1878,  in  whiifh  year  and  suhst-quent  years  lio 
was  ideaUled  with  l^Ki^l'^li^'*'  mia-siireM  exempting  Wurk- 
Jiien's  wftf{es,  creating  statutory  nit'chanifs'  lien;*,  frrmitinj; 
workiugmen  coinpeiisution  for  injuries,  etc  ;  in  1H78  was 
leader  of  the  <)i>i>osilioa;  in  1883  0{>p<^)>>''l  the  Goveninieul 
on  etiucatiunal  an<l  ecclesiastinl  iiijii:i  r>;  in  WM  wa»' 
matle  chief  iustico  of  the  common  pletis  divistun  of  the 
high  court  of  iustiii'  of  Ontario;  in  181*3  vfiis  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  in  W)*i  <xiis  a]i)>ointt>d 
a  inembcr  of  the  oomonttee  tor  Uie  revision  of  the  provin- 
cial statutes.  F.  Sturoes  Allex. 

Meriwpfhpr,  I.ee:  statistician;  b.  in  Columbus.  Miss.. 
l)f<'.  ■>'■).  I'^i),';  un-  (iiiuii'iil  in  the  iiuhlie  sfh<M»l8  of  Mem- 
phis, Tlui..  ;  Willi  all  flder  brother,  fuundeil  the  Frrt 
Tradfr;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ma<!-  a  walkini;  tour  in 
Europe  to  study  the  condition  of  Vkuikiiij,'iiieu  and  the 
effect  of  protcciivo  tariffs;  was  conimi>*!«ioni'd  by  the  I'.  iS. 
Labor  Htirean  to  re|iort  on  the  condition  of  Kuropean  lAlH>r, 
the  report  being  published  in  18845,  after  the  completion  of 
which  work  he  was  retained  in  the  servici'  of  the  (tovern- 
mcnt  to  collect  statistics  relative  to  labor  in  thu  l*.  S.  lie 
is  the  author  of  A  Tramp  Trip :  IIow  to  See  Euruj^  on 
Fifty  Cents  a  Day  (1887). 

Merrinni.  IIe-nhy  Clay:  »ddier;  b.  in  IToulton,  Me., 
Nov.  I^!.  l'^:!7;  graduated  at  Watervillo  Cullege :  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  the  Twentieth  Maine  Infantry  in 
1802,  appointed  ca[>taiii  in  the  Eightieth  I'.  S.  (colored)  In- 
fantry in  IWW.  lipiitenanl-colonel  of  the  Kighty-tifth  (coloreil) 
Infantry  in  l'^')).  an<l  was  transferred  to  the  Seventy-thinI 
<coloretl)  Infantry  the  same  veHr;  wnn  nnistercd  "out  of 
•ervice  in  184W,  commissioneil  iiiiijur  ,  ;"  t!ie  Thirtv-eighth 
Infantry  in  lH66,tran-*feiT(  li  in  i lie  Twenty-fourth  Infitntry 
in  l>*flO,  bei-aiiin  lieuteii.-iiii -( I  1.  iUid  i»f  the  .S'cond  InfantfT 
in  1876,  anil  (■t)lonel  of  that  regiment  in  18K,'(;  was  pro- 
Uiot<>d  to  Itrigudier-general  in  181t7,  and  mlvanced  to  mu^ur- 

genenii  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Hfiu.  in  the 
tnTentor  of  the  " Karriam  pack." 

Merrill.  Frederick  James  Hamilton,  Ph.  I). :  geologist; 
b.  in  N<'W  York  city.  Apr.  30. 1801 ;  graduated  at  the  School 
of  Mii>es,  folunibia  University,  in  IMSTj;  served  as  an  a«!iist- 
ant  on  the  lieological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  188.V-^(7.  Hri<I 
was  fellow  in  geology  at  Columbia  18H(t-S>(').  n-i-riving  in 
Jnnc.  18l>0,  the  dcL'reo  of  I'h.  D.  Dr.  Merrill  was  made 
assistant  Stale  geologist  of  New  York  in  Oct.,  181*0,  and 
soon  afterward  received  the  ai>i)ointment  of  assistant  di- 
trector  of  the  New  York  State  Nluscum.  in  connection  with 
which  work  he  wai.  during  18U2  and  18113,  director  of  t  he 
scientific  esbibit  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  at  the  World's 
Cohimbian  Expi»silion.  In  18!»4  he  was  made  full  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  and  in  IHltS  became  State 
geologist.  Dr.  Merrill  is  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  of  the  New  York  Acadwnf  of  Science,  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
•swell  as  a  member  of  rarious  other  scientific  and  histor- 
ioal  societies.  He  has  contributed  scientific  art  icles,  most  I  v 
on  geology,  to  tiM  ]h'9M«ditigt  of  tbe  sooieties  of  which  he 
is  «  member,  and  to  tba  Awuriea»  Jmrtutt  of  Science  and 
tlw  j^ptUtw  Seiam  Mottthly,  in  addition  to  which  he  is 
the  author  ot  lh«  ttdhnring  bulletins  of  the  Xew  York 
State  Miisonm:  SaUaniOsptiim  Jndvstritttn  X^ir  York 
(Albanv.  1803);  Mineral  RetoHm^  «^  ^fte  York  (1>'1i6): 
Road  ifateritUx  aiul  lioat)  Buildiag  in  JVeiv  York  (I8il7) ; 
Onide  to  the  Stwh/  of  the  Geolugieaft^ttketione  of  the  y^w 
To^ State  Mu^fiDit  '{]Hm :  and  of  »  Jteporl on  Me  Sci-H- 
Hfie  Ejrhihit  of  the  Slate  of  Xew  York  at  th*  World't  Co- 
lumbian EiponilioH  ..  isiu.i.  >f.vR(  LS  Benjamin. 

Merrill.  GEoRfit  Kdmaxos.  A.  >L,  I).  D. :  minister  and 
«<lucator:  b.  in  Charlestown  (now  IJost<iri>.  Muss.,  I ><•<•.  10, 
184*5:  prepared  for  collov'"'  in  the  Camliridge  (Muss.)  hijih 
school:  A.  15.,  Ilarvnnl.  1M«!»:  A.  M..  Harvard.  18:-.>:  gradu- 
ated at  Newton  Thf<il<>;.'ita!  Sctniniiry.  |H7-.»;  I).  I)..  Cnlbv 
University.  18tt6;  p.isior  of  I5ii).tist  cijurLh.  s  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  1*72-77;  Salem,  .^li^••s..  ISTT  >'"i:  (■•.l  .ni'l  i  Spring*. 
Col.,  lx8.i-87:  Newton,  Mii>s„  Ihilii  ;  I.. -  rn.  president 
of  Cols:nte  University,  lluiuilioii.  .N.  V..  ni  iM»i»:  author  of 
TTie  Sli>r>/  of  tlif  JInniiirri/ilH  {]><>il};  Criiiuitltrs  and  C-ip- 
tiw*  (irni) :  Ttuf  Hramnabie  ChruU  {lUifQ) ;  The  I^rch- 
Msnto  of  tho  JVmYA  (1804). 
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Merrill,  Stephem  Mason,  I).  I).,  LL,  I). :  M.  E.  bishop; 
b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  16.  joined  the  Ohio 

Conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church  in  1804  as  nti  itir-erant; 
became  editor  of  the  )Vestern  Christian  Adcmt,  in  1808; 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  1872:  received  the  degree  of 
I).  P.  from  Wesleyan  University  in  18(58,  and  LL.  1).  from 
Northwestern  University  in  18843.  Ilis  works  erobraoe 
Chri»tiun  Baptism  (1870);  The  Xew  Testament  Jdta  of 
Hell  {\H7S):  The  Secoml  Cn.iug  of  Christ  (18i»);  AqieeU 
of  Christian  Kxjjerienre  d^^sj);  Digest  of  MtthodiM  LoW 
(1885);  and  Outlines  of  Thought  o»  ItvlttUion  {1^>. 

MerrlttAvwA (i.ea):  artist;  b. in  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  Sept. 
13.  1844;  studied  av(  la  Dresden  and  London;  received 
diploma  and  nedal  it  tho  PUIadelphia  OsDtnnial  Exhibit 
tion  In  1870s  pubUBbed  a  memorial  of  bar  hnsband  after  bis 
death,  entitled  StW]/Jltmte»Art  CnHeiamandJlmttnee, 
with  nerollfeHoM  and  SWite-fJIrM  JStOkm  09Pn,  to  tn- 
nish  a  portrait  lor  wUeh  IM  ftudfed  etcnnw,  altannad 
luiopting  it  M  n  profeaaion.  Other  ctehinipi  of  lien  an  two ' 
portmita  ot  Mary  Wollstoneemft;  Vtets  on  tht  STioHMs;  » 
portniit  of  Sir  Qilbert  s^ctt;  and  EUmi  Terry  as  OriwUa, 
Among  her  esbibited  [taint ines  are  A  Steno  on  fAs  Ormid 
Canal,  Fsittee:  Eve  OMr«ow«  Ay  JSmmtss;  37to  Pud  Piper 
of  IftmetiK;  St.CteUia;  A  BaeehaaU;  A  04A  with  Dm*e; 
and  Coiiiiltn. 

McMltcr,  AiiTin  li  llt.N-kV;  organist;  b.  in  l'rr,riie,  F.rig- 
land,  in  18:i4 :  ^ludiid  and  practicetl  his  [intr.'sM  in  in  Eng- 
land till  ho  Was  iweiity-four  rears  old,  mul  ■■lien  went  to 
New  York,  sang  tenor"  in  Trinity  Chun  li  (  hoir,  and  in 
June.  1860.  succeeded  Dr.  Ilonry  .Stephen  Cuilrr  us  organist 
and  r  hi 'ir;)i.'i-tiT.  He  retaim  d  tins  position  unti;  .May  1, 
181*7.  wiiuti  iiij  Hus  retired  on  a  jieiision.     D.  V..  IIi  kvkv. 

Metarzon:  a  u;«-i:ous  element  obtained  frnin  ilh'  hiiii'  S- 
pl!«»rt'  bv l»r  if.  \\  illinin  Hnmsny  and  I>r.  Morns  W.  'J  niv-  is. 
Ill"  L'  Miliiii,  l-'.i.L'laiiil.  Ill  the  iKjurfacI i<.ni  of  lai't^e  viiiuiiH-s 
iif  ari;iiii.  u-iIil;  liijUi'l  air  an  the  (■'Kihii;:  a;:iTjt.  it  \vu>  finirid 
Dial  a  whiir  -I  hd  »[i[M'uri.'<l  I'li  iho  siiies  nf  (lie  liiilli  mul  in 
liie  iioiiiil.  Till'  L;a-  obiatned  l>y  this  nuthn,!.  aft.-r  lae 
li(|Uid  iiiiil  i"  ';lril  a'.v  av,  gave  a  I  rum  whn  h  was  eiuirrly 
different  frt  iii  thai  il  argon,  though  rf'>-iiihliii;,'  it  in  fcm- 
eral  rhaiaiirr.  With  Inw  disiK^nsioii  it  gavi'  a  haiiiii'<l  s|.i  (> 
truin.  Iiiit  \\.\\\  a  >;raliii^  ^;l!}j!<>  i'«|iiiilistaKl  hrigiu  lines  ap- 
jiiMl.  il  wilh  thi'  Mileni;,  iliaie  -jinrcs  llllnl  with  dim  lines. 

I'hr  ^h'liMiv  I  if  the  l:h-  wjkj*  found  Lu  he  ahn<>st  identieal 

"■:tll  that  nf  ar^'Hii.  helni;  l!*-87,  and  it  is  tin 'liatniii ie.  As 
tlie  gas  had  a  ilifTrri  iit  s|.e<^tnnn  fmni  ari,Mii  ami  ln-havtMi 
somewhat  <lilTere:i; :y  uI  luw  triiiiieralure--.  I'rnf.  liam-nv 
Conc1iid.  ll  that  it  ^Vll^  cleiiieulary.  and  gave  it  the  tiainr  nf 
liietiirt:(in.  Il  lii-hU  the  snmc  relation  towaril  nri:"ii  that. 
Ilirki  J  does  1 1 .  <  i  I  lalt .  liJiviii  i;  UjiJ^nximately  tin  same  atom  ic 
wi'i^'^hl.  hut  dilTiTi  111  pro] 'iTt  ii's.  Ae'iipliiii;  tn  Sir  W  ihi.'itn 
rr<«»kes.  the  alumie  weigiii  of  this  element  would  be  about 
40.    See  Neon.  Marcl's  Benjamin. 

Method  in  Edncnflnn:  Method  comprehends  ev  erything 
that  |N'rtains  tii  tin-  s\steiii  eiMi»loyetl  in  the  prewntation  of 
.subjects  of  instruction  to  pupils,  (ieneral  method  considers 
the  fuiMiamental  principles  ufion  which  all  in.st ruction  should 
Im-  bas^'d  ;  special  w<*/Ao(/ develops  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  several  subjects  const  ituting  the  programme 
of  studies.  General  method  takes  account  of  the  mental 
operations  by  which  know|e«lge  is  rt.-ceived  and  assimilated, 
anil  ((reiposfs  to  present  to  the  ndnd  new  materials  for  knowl- 
edge in  accordance  with  the  mind's  mode  of  operation,  .so 
that  the  process  of  Hc<|uisition  niav  be  facilitatisl.  (ieneral 
anil  special  methcMl  together  embrace  what  is  sometimes 
included  under  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  leaching.  It  i.s  within  comparatively  reet-nt  limes 
that  method  has  bi^en  .seieiitillcally  worked  out  and  becoinu 
entitled  to  n'spt-ct  as  a  matliT  of  serious  study.  Properly 
includi'il  in  general  methiMl  are  a  considerable  numlx-r  of 
siH-cial  forms  of  more  or  less  general  a])|>lication.  such  as  the 
Socratir  mrfhmi.  which  is  essentiiilly  the  art  of  giving  in- 
siruei  ion  by  ipifstions,  and  consists  in  asking  the  (piestion 
in  such  a  wny  as  toanniso  the  intelligence  of  the  listener  and 
prompt  him  to  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  without  its  licing 
stated  to  him  dogniatirnlly.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  first 
great  exjioiient  of  this  method.  Socnites,  and  may  projK'rly 
Ik!  idassifled  as  the  nn'thiHl  of  r|uestio)is.  As  <iuestioning 
forms  a  part  of  all  instruction,  the  priie  i;ih  s  of  ihr  S<ktiiI  Ic 
MietlnKl  are  interwoven  with  all  [dia-i  -  <  f  the  art  ti-iK  h- 
ing.  Another  nit^thod  is  the  Afun  V.')/-  /.o  i.r  iln'  nnilMl 
of  discovery.  This  method  aims  to  have  the  pupil  retraca 
Hie  ate|)a  gone  over  in  the  origin^  discorery  of  the  truth  to 
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he  inapsrttHl.  Tho  tfiicluT  ft!«<'c3  tin-  mati-riaU  b»-fore  the 
•ktuiU'iii.4  and  supitfi-stH  ihi  tut  i  l.  i.i  of  (irnfi'ihin?,  leaving  them 
to  tliwDVfr  the  iiriiiciplo!*  tii>l<-|n>utivullv.  It  «lIoriis  a  wel- 
come variiitiiMi  froiti  tlic  purely  dogmatic  method,  in  whieh 
theU>m'h<'r(-(Mitii)iMUy  imp^irtM  iiistrui  f  i<>n.  flIliiiK  tlie  pupil's 
Blind  without  t  ailing  for  oriicinal  elfurt  on  In*  prirt.  Tlio 
tecApii Illation  theory,  or  rcverljenilory  theory  of  luolojjy, 
which  a-^^uitii'!*  that  oaeli  iii<livii|uBl  repnidu<ji->  in  i>r/l'>  the 
•x|ierien<'e  of  the  philo^jetieiic  ?^-n'es.  sutiportti  tiac  neuristie 
nwthod  of  itistnietioii  aeeonlin^'  to  which  each  mind  should 
repeat  tht  j»\elii>i,'i-iietic  onler.  The  olivious  critieisin  is 
that  the  nuige  <>f  h-jimin^  is  too  Inr^^e,  niid  the  heuri>tiL' 
mothod  CMl  M  dfve|o|n'.|  to  a  litniteil  estoiit  onljr.  Tho 
numilorial  method  (or  liie  muiunl  m<-lhod),  dcnloped  hy 
AXDRrw  Htn.T.  and  Juneph  I..»m  astkr  v.).  vcsm  purely  ii 
deviee  of  si'hool  management,  iiiid  not  in  any  pro|M'r  reiiM' 
a  met  111  h)  of  in^trueli<>n.  Tlio  tiuiitetii  f  mrtluHl,  of  which 
much  ha>  iM-eii  written,  lakes  its  urigin  from  the  |thii<e.ophy 
of  Itjieoii,  tluiui;h  It  w».>«  elrarly  r<>i'«>i(ni]UNl  bjr  Arixtulli!. 
Sime  lUeoii  s  ilay  it  hao  heen  the  method  of  identific  in- 
vestigation, but  oil  I  y  reeeiitly  has  it  Iw^iome  prominent  a> 
%  method uf  flchuul  iii-^tnietion.  In  t^-ieiitilk'  teaching  it  haa 
b,>coiue  wjiU'Iy  through  tlio  intr<H)iietion  of  laboralorie*, 
iit  i.ii¥A\  the  pupils  oliwrve  facts  and  iH  rfonn  ezperimotits. 
As  aiiplicil  to  lan;;imt^f  work,  it  feverM'i*  the  procetw  of  piv- 
inir  n  rule  and  illiisi  rai iii);  it  tiy  example,  and  give*  fli^l  a 
numb'  r  i  f  <  \nmp|c-i,  fpiui  which  the  pupil  sec*  the  jjcneral 
truth.  l  iM  i/</rr/  iiifl/iiKi.  whicli  has  iwen  refern-il  lo  l'.-?*- 
titUiftt,  hii"  oft<-n  tii-en  interpreted  to  mean  "imply  the  e\hi- 
bitloiiof  otijirts  forth*'  pupil  to  look  at. and  ha^  frtNjueiil Iv 
dcijeneralud  into  n  mere  wu^le  of  time,  liii;hlly  ci'iiceivcd. 
it  IS  a  moil  vtthml>le  meaii."  of  iiistriK  iion.  in  that  it  eiiahU'-^ 
the  mind  lu  avail  itself  of  the  wu^.  *  <r(  touch  uinl  ^i^'ht  as  ' 
well  as  of  heariiiR,  ami  thus  iir.Nluees  a  more  vnid  ainl  lift- 
ing impmtsion.  The  nitUintl  utithnil  is  ircnerally  appliol  to 
the  toa<>hing  of  nuMlern  hiiu'u«i:c«.  mul  is  oppo-H-d  to  ih*> 
Sifoalled  ymmmar method.  It  n-sis iiii  two  priin  iplcs ;  Kirst. 
that  the  nee»'!»s«ry  inter<->t  for  the  sll(-ces^ful  pfi-ccution  of 
lausua^  work  can  most  easily  Im.<  arous.-,|  Vty  the  nciiml 
qwken  ui*e  of  the  forei;,'ii  toiif^uu;  M-cond,  thai  a  hoy  or  a 
man  cao  learn  a  new  lani:ua>.'e  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  an  infant  accjiiiies  its  iialise  s|)cecli.  The  first  prin- 
ci]>lo  is  soiiii.l,  t)iii  the  second  falhicinus.  In  prmiice  the 
im  ilioil  ispiisisis  in  a  very  lar;;e  uv  of  convcrsaiion.  In  the 
h.'iixis  of  skillful  native  teaciiers  ^nnI  rc-nlts  arc  often  oli- 
tailii'd.  <M  her  Iiartieular  metho<|sHre  the  diiturlivr  mrlhml ; 
the  iilftho'l  iif  dinitntitti'iH.  so  ^eti«r!llly  Uscil  ill  lh(?  Univer- 
sities of  the  .Nliddle  Ap  s.  when  books  were  lackiiij;  and  dis- 
putes fiiriiislnsl  the  oiilv  exercises  for  the  students  :  and  the 
hifittrifiil  »//r-^/oMi.  whicfi  is  apphcal)le  toa  consideniltle  num- 
ber of  »ul>  ■-.  This  hy  iKt  means  exhausts  the  list.  In 
ino«t  and  I  1  ri:,|  -  in  all  of  these  methods  then'  are  valiialile 
features,  lull  i tie  safest  stand|H>inl  is  that  whicli.  while  know- 
ing thein  all.  does  not  lulhere  strictly  to  any  ruie.  It  is  uil- 
que^lioiialily  true  that  there  should  In'  as  many  niethodx  as 
there  are  teachers.  The  l»'st  teai-her  will  1h'  ihe  one  who, 
kiiowini;  all  the  nietli<Kls,  isan  ci'leitii'.  usinj;  itrmieof  all  and 
all  of  none,  and  varyiiii;  the  iiietleHl  to  suit  varying  condi- 
tions and  dilTerelil  cliis^cs  of  Stiulellt*. 

Ttie  history  of  metluKi  has         \  -  1  . n  fully  writt'^n. 
Coilienius  w;is  the  tils!  of  the  inodi  ril  w Tilers  on  t  lu'  siilijecl  ; 
his  .Miii/ii'i  Jinliirlini,  written  early  in  the  seventc.eiiih  eeii- 
turv.orie  of  theworlds  i;ri'iit  educat  ii  •mil  i  j.is^ies,  is  the  first  | 
pre;it  Work  on  luethod  from  a  pliilox>phic;il  basis.  tlioiii,'h  i 
pn  vious  lo  this  Aschaui  and  liatich  had  u'ivcn  atientiou  to 
new  iiieiho.ls  of  iciietiiiiL;.    I'esirilo//.i  conti  ilmt.  d  lar;:cly  to  ' 
its  developnietit,    Amoii^  the  I ierm.-iii  sclioohiien  and  phi- 
losoplicis.  l"r<M  Kel,  Ilei  liiirt.  and  V.i'Arr  have  [umle  imj.or-  ' 
taiii  •iMitnliutioiis.  'Hie  invent !■  Mi  of  j. tint iiiLr  cut iie!y  revn- 
lutioni/eil  met  lioiis  of  teacliiii:.'.   I'lvv  |o-.is      timl  books  had 
Iteeii  \ery  ~i-:irce  aiiii  j>riict n  iilly  inue.  e-.-iMc  for  «  ii(io|  use. 
I'f  Hit  III:.'  II  Hide  it  po-^il«lc  to  pine,'  a  eo|iv  of  t  lie  text  -t  udicil 
ill  liic  h;ii:il'  of  r  v.  iy  pupil  aiel      eniii.  ly  •]••  away  with  the 

r.ld    lie-lliod-i  of  dl<  tlltioll.      Ill  lOni.p,'.  leiU<  vrr.  llllleli    less  I 
use  is  liiieh-  of  tcxt-liook-.  eveii  to-ii;i\,  than  in  .XlMcrien. 
Imiecd.  I'l-rhajH    the    i^n-ilr-l    Auernan  c  .iit  i  liml  loii  to 

lle-liiod    i>    tlie   ileV<  iMpUiclll    of    ■..i.Tif  Ilie  te\l-lnH,k-.  "file 

!■  r  ore  met  lioil,  so  riilh  'l.  sull  pr'  \  ,iil~  i.t-i'  -i  exelu-ivi'ly  in 
Kurop,  .-111  iiniver-it  ICS,  riiid  lo  ,i  c .n -p  1.  :  ■  .'Xi .  nt  in  the 
uiiivcr^ii les  of  the  I'.  S..  tlioiiirli  1'\  11"  iiii;iii-  proiuiin'tit 
111  the  r.  S.  MS  abr">id  :  Iml  Irie  h  .  tui-e  in.  ih'"!  is  no?  c.ui- 
■<iilercd  will"  Iv  a\  Hil:i1ile  in  iii^l  ne  t  !•  lu  be!.av  univcv-ity  i 
graiie.  InniunerHlile  lKiok!«  on  the  siiliject  of  meth'Hi,  under  i 
variuin  titles,  luive  beiot  written, amutig  whieh  may  b«  men-  | 


tioned  I^urie's  InstituJin  of  Kduroliim  ;  Tompkins'^*  Pki- 
loaophi/  of  '/'itifliingx  Mf.Miirry's  (inifnil  }Jtthi/<i  (and  al*i> 
Sf>e<-tiil  MrthiMh  111  <wveral  siihjtrtsi ;  ]..and»n'»  Art  of 
'I riirhinfj  ami  Cliiiui  Miiitiigrmru/ ;  White's  Elrmt-nti>  of 
I'etiiif/ittfij  ;  Pace's  7Vif(»r^rt/((/  /'mrfire  of  Trtif/iitttj  ;  Iteiii's 
Outhnra  of  J'idui/oyirs  :  ami  the  works  of  Comeniiis.  I*t*Ta- 
loz/i.  Ilerbart,  and  FrocU'l,  a  eon.siderable  [mrl  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Kn^'lish  tmnsiationa.  Cajciri's  Ififtory  of 
I'bytir*  and  History  uf  Mnllifmnliea  are  also  of  interest. 
Kelir,  O'tMrhichte  ihr  Methothk,  in  five  volumes  ifiotha,  llJT'l), 
is  the  most  valuable  sii^le  work  on  the  bisiat]r  of  metliud, 
but  it  ia  GmfliuM]  to  Oetmuy.  C.  H.  TEDun. 

.MptfaM,  CllAkUHi:  uehitect;  b.  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
.May,  1819;  eduoated  as  ao  architect  and  ciril  t  nuini><>r  in 
his  native  citr,  pmcticed  tb«re  and  in  England  umil 
andafterwanl  in  New  Torkeitj.  In  1854  lie  prop>s«i  an 
eleviiied  tsUtoad  itiictiic*  ill  New  Torfc.  In  IMil  he  was 
employed  under  Gen.  Delafltld  on  the  con.itruction  of  f  orti- 
ilcstioiiKia  New  York  hartior.  lie  iiaiented  many  article* 
used  in  buildings,  including  the  rulling  inn  xhtiiter.  He 
designed  the  funrnl  car  that  bore  the  remains  of  I'rcsi- 
deni  Lincoln  in  X«w  Toric  P.  in  Ravonne.  N.  J.,  J)e<-.  .*», 

mi. 

Jloxiro:  Tho  eeii«n«  of  li«H).5  sIiowimI  a  iHipnlHtion  of  12,- 
6HUI.">»,  a  der  ~  I  ^  f  I'l  4  to  the  s-quaro  mile.  About  1»  \h-t 
cent,  is  of  Ivirof  •  1.1  ■\  I  jit.4;j  native  Indian,  and  ;{'<mixe<l 
Kuropean  and  In  Imii.  I  he  stale  i*  opeiidiiit;  larv'C  siiins  to 
improve  the  harbor>  on  the  (iulf  I'oast.  Vera  On/. an  o|k  n 
ri'Hdsieail.  is  gradually  Uun^  niade  a  Ror.,1  |  ..  v.  The  tiepth 
<d  water  oil  tne  bur  at  Tanipico  was'inly  s  or  *d  feet  in  \'^X\, 
but  in  lHt«t  s'  .hi: -li  ips  drawinp 1  f. .  i  .  ut  i  the  jKirt.  Ttio 
dr«!na);i'  works  i,\  tvhich  the  waiei"-  "i  rl  .  \MUev  of  Mexico 
■H  e  .  iii  i  ii'd  oiitsilie  the  wall  of  moiitU iiiii^  t Im:  ;n  t  n  .  ,  I  1 1;  ;n 
III  Were  Completed  in  1>*1>7.  The  vmi  ks  <i»t  <i.'<,'.i«(*.i.i  ".i*!. 
were  twehe  years  in  hiiildini;,  and  ilielilde  a  tunnel  G  miles 
loni^  through  the  rMiit'c,  while  the  canal  in  tiie  vallev  is  43 
mie  s  lonj;.  The  surplus  waters  which  wimetimes  Heodefl 
t  III'  l  it  v  of  Mexico  all) I  t  he  M-wap'  <if  the  cit  \  an"  t  hiis  carru-tl 
out  ;  1 1  '  valh-y.  The  works  n:'  c  \j..  ,  i,  'i  greatly  t<i  im- 
pro'vc  liie  sanitary  coiidltioit  of  tin  aial  ii-duce  its  hi  avy 
death-rate.  .Mexico  \t  sujiplyinn  about  one-thinl  of  the  sil- 
ver pnxinction  of  the  world;  but  ever  since  iSHfl.  when  the 
price  of  silver  bcj:  .1,  I  f.ill.  :)ie(tu\ernment  hHserici.iira>;e<l 
Cold-mining  liy  facUiiiiliU);  liie  exploration  and  working  of 
the  jilaecrs,  and  cnintinp s|Hci«;  fi.un  InM'sand  eoiiccssion*. 
ruder  this  stimulus,  prisliu  tioii  nitieiis,sl  from  (!l.2<!ft.fMt7 
in  IW>-.'  l»;tto^7..">H4.lK,' in  lHt»7-W.  Ciittle-raisiny  is  inerea*- 
iiio.  and  in  two  years  .Mexico  has  sent  about  4<J(),0(¥)  .small 
cattle  to  the  I'.  S.  at  about  a  heaii  (silver)  to  take  the 
plat'oof  U>Her  .sloek  isent  to  Kurope.  Thelotal  imports  wer»» 
f((t.:W)4.1M4  (u'oldi.  of  which  the  V .  S.  supplied  ^:iI.(>it).i:K 
tJreat  Hritain  ♦10,471».51'.\  France  #«,7r>4.(ll.->.  Gennativ 
if»i.fi7M.:!!#:t.  and  Spain  |*2,1IIK!{2;{.  The  total  exports  were 
i(;7:t.'VJ7.«l<i  (jfold).  of  which  ♦37.>i>l8,24a  went  to  the  1'. 
or  7'.)  per  rent,  of  the  total  eiporta,  MS  against  77  p<>r  cx?nu 
in  lMi«M)7.  f.  (.'.  Ai)A.'ws. 

Military  Insignia:  badges  nud  oth.  r  li'Vi  o?  used  as 
dist inirnishin);  marks  of  military  rank  anil  s<»rvice.  Thcso 
are  tiece-sarily  so  numerous  in  the  various  armies  and  navies 
of  the  World  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  de-crllw  all  in  this 
article.  I>isliiictioiisof  im!ii  ai  v  rank  are  um^  i  r-:illy  markeil 
bv  the  use  of  badp'S,  suih  as  .sfioiiider-st  raps  and  ep.iu  lei  tes. 
with  different  di  vices,  usually  highly  ornamental  forofTu  .  rs 
of  the  hit;liest  rank.  Details  can  be  given  hwi  fortlu'  I'.  S. 
services  oidy. 

As  early  a.s  1775  general  ofTieers  and  their  aides  were  dis- 
tiiik'iiishcd  by  "  ribbands"  of  various  colors  worn  betwe«-n 
the  ei«it  and  the  waistcoat,  f^eld  and  eompatiy  officers  by 
cockades.  s,-r^'e»nis  by  a  sifpc  or  ■paillette  of  n-d  cloth  on 
liie  ri^,'lit  shoulder,  corporals  i»y  a  stripe  of  j^ecn.  A  gen- 
eral order  dated  .lune  Is,  17H0.  under  authority  of  an  act  of 
( 'oii^'re-s,  inHfle  the  first  aiinouiiceinepf  •■■f  insiciiia  of  rank, 
as  follows:  .Major-geiuniU  won  r  i  \\i  ir  ,;].;>i.lettos  with 
t  \\i>  stars  on  cai'h.  <.v.u\  n  Mack  uin I  -  \i  h 1 1 •  f.-.i' t  .  i  in  the  hat  ; 
briL'.'e:;crs.  epauli  •  I .  -  w  a\\  ,,iie  sijir.  ;ir.<l  a  u'lit-  f'  :rl;'  i  : 
lieM  olViccrs,  two  cpaulelli  - ;  <'HplMi;is.  I'lie  e].ituU'tte  on  the 
riLdil  shoultli-r;  lieliteiiallts.  oi,.-  i  |.,cil<  tte  i  m  the  left  shoul- 
ih  r.  The  aides  of  the  general  eomnianding  in  chief  wero 
ili^t iic.'uishc.l  by  a  grecn-and-white  feather  in  the  hat, other 
iiiih  «  liv  rt  green  feather,  inspeilors  by  u  blue  feather.  All 
■  iilicer*,  both  coiiimis-ioneil  and  non-commissif  ii'  i.  ^^e^e 
renuin-tl  to  wear  a  cockMle.  t»erv ice  stripes  first  appeared 
in  i;tl2,  when  it  was  ordered  that  eaob  iM»]t*ooittiot»ioiied 
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officer  and  private  who  had  !«or»*e(l  four  years  in  any  Conti- 
nental reKinitiil  mij^lt  wear  one  strij*  of  white  tape  on  the 
left  sleeve  of  his  n  gimontal  i-dat.  ami  for  eight  years"  serv- 
ice two  stripes.  Chuiit:t's  were  often  made  up  to  the  lime  of 
the  civil  war,  siniHi  whi«h  Utntt  Uie  distinctions  have  re- 
muiniHl  subhtantiallf  wlmt  thej  now  are. 
Thk  Akmv. — The  arms  and  corps  of  the  army  arc  distin- 

fuished  HtnI  by  ha*lges  (in;?igniii  proper),  and  bv  fBcinpi. 
'he  insigtiiH  for  offloers'  andre.<^  couts  arc  asfolfows:  The 
letters         S.,'*  In  (iolhio  design,  of  suitable  height  (one  | 
inch),  each  fuUowed  by  a  periwl,  embroidereil  in  gold  or  | 
mildeof  ^Id  or  gilt  I'nctal  (except  for  the  corl1^  of  engi-  I 
neera^  which  are  end>roidered  in  silver  or  made  of  silver),  an- 
worn  on  each  side  of  the  collar,  an  inch  fmni  it.-!  e<lg(!  and 
midway  of  its  height,  with  distinctive  insignia  of  suitable 
height,' embroidered  or  made  of  metal,  worn  on  eiu-li  side 
of  the  collar  about  flve-eighlhs  of  an  inch  from  the  letters 
*"  L'.  S.."  AS  follows  :  AdjutaTil-gerH'nil'K  ilepartment,  a  shield 
of  gold  or  gilt  metal,  or  embroiilered  in  g<tld ;  insipector- 
gcneral's  de|>artmenl,a  gold  i-r       .■.■Atird  and  fasces  crosst-d  • 
and  wnathe^l :  juilge-wlvocHte-getienirs  department,  sword  I 
and  pan  crossed  and  wrealheil,  enibroidered  in  gold,  or  of 

Sold  or  gilt  mrtal ;  (luartenniiMter's  tlepartnient,  sword  and 
ejr  croBBcil  on  a  wlteel  aurniountcd  by  a  spread  eagle,  of 
gold  or  gilt  nu'tal,  platinum  and  enamel;  subsistence  de- 
partment, a  silver  crescfnt  half  an  inch  between  cusps, 
placed  near  the  golden  letters  "  U.  S.,"  cusps  to  the  rear; 
pay  department,  a  iliamond  three-quarters  by  one  inch,  em- 
firoidered  in  gold,  or  of  gold  or  cilt  metal,  placed  with 
shorter  diagonal  vertical:  medical  oepartment,  a  modiflcn- 
tioti  of  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  over  all.  ombroidered  in  gold  or  made  of  gold  or 
gilt  metal  in  exact  iniitnticm  of  gold  embroidery,  the  center 
plnin,  and  the  cross  without  iHjrdfT;  corps  of  engineers,  a 
siiver-turreted  castle ;  ordnance  de|>arlnient,  shell  and  flame, 
of  gold  or  gilt  metal,  or  embroidered  in  gold  ;  signal  cor[)s. 
two  crossed  signal-flags  and  a  burning  t4in-li,  of  gol<l  or  gilt  ! 
metal,  or  embntidered  in  gold :  n-cord  and  pennion  ofllce,  u  j 
silver  trefoil,  w^ithin  antl  [tartly  ujion  m  gold  wn-ath,  em- 
broidered or  in  metal ;  cavnlry,  tw«i  cr<»*s«>d  sabers,  an  inch 
high,  with  the  nnndier  of  the  regiment  above  the  inter- 
section, of  gfild  or  gilt  metal,  or  embroidered  in  gold;  artil- 
lery. !wn  rr  I cannon,  an  inch  high,  with  the  number 
of  ihr  p  ^-iini  !ii  ai  the  intersection,  of  gold  or  gilt  metal, 
or  endiroidered  in  gold  :  infantry,  two  crossed  rifles,  an  inch 
high,  with  the  number  of  the  regiment  al»ove  the  intersec- 
tion, of  gol<l  or  gilt  metal,  or  embroidered  in  frf^ld. 

The  cup  bftflge  for  all  ofTicers  is  the  <•  -it  (  f  nrms  of 
the  U.  S.,  embroidered  in  sold,  and  is  ulaccd  in  front  so 
that  tba  top  of  the  badge  a  iliglitly  below  the  top  of  the 
ca|>. 

KiMuhttet. — The  epaulettes  of  the  general  of  thi'  nnny 
are  of  gold  with  solid  cr«>sj'*'n<  ;  ilevice.  two  silver  embroid- 
ered stars,  with  ftv.'  ni)-:  ch.  li,  1-  m.  h.-  in  diameter,  and 
thf  nrms  of  the  U.  endiroidered  in  gold  plan!*!  bi'twei'U 
tiiriii.  Those  f)f  a  lleutenant-gejieral  are  of  gold,  with  S4)lid 
creseenl ;  devico,  three  silver  end>roi<lenfil  stars  of  five  ravs 
eiu  li,  rc^i  ( 1  t  i  vi  1  y  U,  If,  Htid  H  inches  in  diameter;  tin- 
largest  phweil  in  tfie  center  of  the  ereseent ;  the  ot!i<>r« 
pliie»'<|  lr)ngitutlinally  on  the  strap  and  i  luiili-r hj'.  tuMu'Mij; 
m  »inler  of  size  from  tlif  fri"i/-i>nt.  Tlii  -r  r.f  a  mnji  r-f^i'ii- 
1  ■ are  the  same  as  for  t  If  lii-iii rninit  l'' H'-tuI.  ■  •m  i-' r  1 1;  i,-  t tif 
snmili'-t  <!tftr,  anil  the  -imi'.liT  I'f  the  two  ren4;i;ii:tij;  -tars 
jilaced  HI  till'  I'liiii'  I'f  :iii_'  s'''u|'.  'I'iiose  of  a  br' L"t' 1  nr-gen- 
end  a;f  lite  same  fis  for  a  in-siUnarit-Er^^Twrnl,  mi  iit  iii,'  all 
fill-  liiil  the  largest.  The  Bdjuiant-f.ii  •  val.  iii-;n  ■  i; -i^'cn- 
erai.  iiinl  chief  of  the  rficord  and  pM.-i'  ii  i  iV,i>  w.x!"  an 
ai^'  ullriic,  with  the  right  epHiileiie. 

A  ri  I iiijemi  iil  of  liu/liinn. — The  t'enerai  wears  two  rows  of 
tw  lsi-  hutlons  each,  placed  by  fours;  lieiitennnt-general, 
two  rows  *)f  ten  cjirh.  the  up|M'r  and  hnver  gr'iups  by  threes, 
the  middle  by  fours:  mnjor-geiierHl.  two  row-  of  nine  ench, 

i)liiceil  by  thr<-es  :  briirudi'ir-geniiral,  two  rows  of  eight,  placeii 
»y  twos:  field  oll5e«  r~.      ,  nuvs  of  nine.  e<]Hidit(ant;  Com- 
pany olllecrs,  tw<i  rows  ol  seven,  e(juidist;int. 

Sirord-bfllit. — Ueiieral  otileers  wear  sword-belts  of  red 
Russia  leather,  with  thri-e  strij-es  of  gold  endiroiilerv ;  all 
field  oflicers.  of  black  enanu-iiil  leather,  with  one  liroad 
stripe  of  gold  lace  ;  siati  otlioei-s  below  the  gvaile  of  major, 
of  I'hii  k  i  :iameled  leather,  with  four  stripes  of  gi.ld  lace 
iiilerwovr  ii  \vi*h  Itlnck  sillc;  cmnpany  oflicers  of  tiie  line,  of 
Mack  enarni  !■  1  !■  .i  I  .  r,  w\:h  four  stripes  of  grihl  Uice,  inter- 
woven with  silk  of  the  color  of  the  faciu^fs  ul  the  arm  of  i 
theMTTioe.  I 


Insignia  of  Corjm  on  EpauUUe*. — Tbd  chiefs  of  the  va- 
rious stafT  corps  and  staff  de|»artmcnta  iianapon  their  epau- 
lettes the  insignia  of  their  respective  corps  or  departments, 
sultstantially  as  alreadv  descnl>ed  for  the  undress  coal. 

Shvulder-knotg. — (Jfiicers  of  the  adjutant-C'  iu  rul's  de- 
partment wear  shoulder-knots  of  gold  cord,  a  ijuarier  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  Russian  pattern,  on  dark-blue  cloth 
ground  ;  insignia  of  rank  embroidered  on  the  elolh  grotind 
of  the  |>a<l;  a  solid  shielil  of  silver  mi  flie  center  of  the  pad 
(except  for  H  colonel  and  assist  am  aiijutant-genoral,  who 
wears  it  on  the  bullion  of  Ihe  knot  midway  between  the 
up|HT  fastening  and  the  |»a<l);  an  aiguillette  of  gold  wire 
Cord  ;  the  conl  for  the  breast -plaits  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  an<l  that  for  the  arm-plaits  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  ami  they  are  worn  on  the  right  shoulder-knot,  the 
l<N)|>  cre<s.v<l  on  top  of  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
the  cords  fastened,  before  buttoning,  to  the  top  and  second 
buttons  on  the  right  side  of  the  coat.  The  aiguillette,  in- 
stead of  being  |ierinat>ently  allwhetl  to  the  shoulder-knot, 
mav  be  made  seimrata,  so  aa  to  lie  attached  to  the  coat 
unJer  the  knot,  by  means  of  a  strap  or  tongue  passing 
through  the  lower  fa.stenings  of  the  knot. 

Oflicers  of  the  inspcctor-generul's  de|>artnu'nt  wejir  knots 
like  those  of  the  atljutant-gencnd's  department,  but  with 
solid  g«tld  or  gilt  sword  and  fasces  crossed  and  wn-athed  in 
place  of  the  silver  shield. 

Oflicers  of  the  judge-ailvocate-gencrars  deiiartmcnt  wear 
the  same  knot  as  that  of  the  adjutimt-genenirs  department, 
without  the  aiguillette  iind  «hfel<l,  but  with  sword  and  jieo 
crossoil  and  wreathed.  eini>r(ii<lered  in  silver  on  the  cloth 
ground  of  the  pail  (except  for  a  colonel  and  assistant  judge- 
«dv<icate-general.  who  wears  the  device  made  of  solid  silver 
on  the  knot  mfdwny  hefween  the  upjfer  fastening  and  the 

|MHl). 

in  the  quartermaster's  department  cr'lonete  wear  the 
sjinie  knot  as  the  oflicers  of  the  ndjntjitit-i;' ni-in'.'s  depart- 
ment, without  the  aiguillette  and  shit !  I.  tmt  with  a  sword 
and  key.  crosM-d  on  a  wheel,  sumioniiii  il  tiy  a  spread  eagle 
l<M>king  to  the  front,  made  of  grdd  or  gilt  metal,  platinum, 
and  enamel,  and  placed  nd4lway  between  the  fastening  and 
the  pad.  Oflicers  behiw  the  rank  of  colonel  wear  a  similar 
device  placed  on  the  center  of  the  pad. 

In  the  siitisistencp  dennrtment  cr-Jonel's  wear  the  same 
knot  as  til-  i.'iVii'ei's  i  f  ihi  leijutiiiit-u'i'iirnirs  d<rpar1ment, 
without  the  aignii.-  Uc  and  >liii.itl,  but  with  a  silver  cres- 
cent, an  inch  betMK  ii  ni-iis.  ]  Iaced  on  the  strap  over  ttuv 
first  crossiiijr  of  till'  enilir  iidery  above  the  pati,  ciisjis  to  the 
rear.  i  mVk  i  is  Ih  Ihw  I  h.-  rank  of  colonel  wear  a  silver  cres- 
cent similar  In  iliai  uf  ilie  i  •ilntiel.  to  h<=  rlnrn-d  centrally  oiir 
the  pad,  cusp-^  ti)  I  he  iiar.  the  rxlrenii^iis  if  the  cusps  to 
be  e<piidi«fniil  frmn  a  tiu  iiinti  line  ilr.iwii  through  the  cen- 
I  i  r  I  if  r  lie  fa-l.  iiin;::  atnl  I  I.e  I'l  iiti  r  •  if  I  lie  pad. 

Ill  the  luoiii'al  dcnartment  cdli'iu  i>  wear  the  same  knot 
.<is  dilii  ers  of  the  a<ljulant-g«-neriil'-.  'U'liarlnient.  without 
tin-  ai;:uilletfe  iitid  shield,  but  wi:ii  a  mollification  of  the 
.■r'i>s  i  f  liir  Kiiiu:hi>  of  SI.  .I  ihii.  made  of  solid  silver  in 
imitation  of  cinbroidery,  tliree-quartcrs  nf  an  inch  overall, 
the  Center  plain  and  the  cross  without  I'l  iili  r,  placed  on  the 
er<>*«!!ig  of  the  conis  below  the  iipfx  r  f.i-i.  uiiig,  one  axis  of 
lie  (  I  i>s  to  coincide  with  the  aM'^  uf  'In  -{rap,  Oflicers 
hi  '(lu  the  rank  of  colonel  wear  a  cros-s  an  inch  over  all, 
•  iiihi  iilered  in  dead-gold  bullion,  or  ma<lo  of  golrl  or  gilt 
metal  in  exact-  imitation  of  gold  embroidery,  the  center 
plain  and  th  -  i-ti '-■;  u  ilhout  ixii  ih  r,  [i!ji  •  il  mi  the  center 
of  the  pad;  the  axes  iif  tlie  er<i--  I  i.itii'el.'  wU  h  t  tie  !tfe<  of 
the  pad. 

In  the  pay  depart iiKiil  cnlmiels  wi'ar  rlie  ^aiin'  kmit  as 
oflicers  of  the  adjulant-gciim' il'^  lii  I'lii  l  ik.  nl.  In  ut  the 
aii:iiillette  ami  sliicUI.  but  wiih  h  dmmond  emhroiilered  in 
silver  or  made  of  silver  metal  In  exact  imitation  of  silver 
ejiibrnidery.  dinsronal.  in  si/.e  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by 
ii;  ill'  li,  I'i  i'  I  1  "tl  the  simp  over  the  first  cnissiiig  of  the 
eiiibroHiety  nU>'ie  the  fifid,  the  -h<>rt*'r  line  |)arallel  to  ihe 
line  of  the  shoultli  I  -.  (  Mill  •'I'-  h.  ^!>w  the  rank  of  colonel 
wear  a  diamond  of  tlie  putlern  above  desc-rib«Kl,  placed  on 

the  c(  liter  of  the  pad,  tM  shoTter  djagowil  pwallcl  to  th« 

line  of  the  shoulder. 

The  kiifit  (  f  I  11  11  IS  i  f  tlie  eiiu'ineer  corps  is  the  same 
IIS  that  of  the  iuljiitHnt-geiierar--  iI"iM»rtmont.  without  tho 
aiguillette  and  shield,  but  with  a  silvei  tutri  i.-d  castle. 
Tliat  of  the  ordiiimce  (lejiartmetii  i*  tlie  »*nue  as  in  the 
adjulmit-geiierHrs  department,  without  the  aiguillette  and 
shield,  but  with  a  shell  and  flame  in  silver  embroidery. 
That  of  the  signid  corpa  ia  the  aiina     in  the  adjutant- 
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enerttl'M  il<>[>iirtiin  ul.  utlhoiit  the  nijruillrUc  ntnl  -hir!!!, 
at  witll  twci  rr<i-.^i<l  Mgnal-flAjni  an'i  ji  I'  lmin;,-  t.in  li.  Ul 

gold  aud  .silver  eiuiiroidcry.  fliat  "f  (tn  i.r.mi  ami  [-c-n- 
sioa  ofBce  is  a  silver  tix'foirwilliin  and  |  ,iril\  up  rii  a  l'  11 
wreath  emhroiilfivd  or  in  inptnl.  AkIi^-  Ii -i  iiiiip  ii  iinijur- 
generals  and  l'nj;:iili' r-Lrnii  rui-,  am;  ri  uiin'  tiriil  ii.lju'.niif 
wear  the  shduliii  r-kn^ls  of  Uuir  tiurjis  t»r  n  trjtiii  ijt,  wiili 
aigiiilletlf  III: iii'Ih  il.  i  •ilieora  of  eavalry,  ami'' ly.  iiiiil  in- 
fanSry  iR.  iir  kii";»  ■<{  tin-  ^alnl>  patltini  a?*  foriiir  -.intl  ci.rp.-.. 
hut  "fi  '■]■••.  II  of  the-  -iiiiii.'  color  as  thf  (ii'-wii--  "(  liii  ir  unu. 
«:th  till-  iiiinil'iT  thr  rr£nu>ent  embr«iitl..'i»;d  m  siiviTand 
ui-ii'iiia  >'f  rimk  on  Ilir  clirli  ^n.uinl  of  the  [Mil. 

In3i<;nin  <.(  li'ftk  "N  S'liii-iihr-KiHti*. — ( 'oloiiul,  a  «ilver- 
etiibroid"  r<  li  i  jiirli  (ii  tin  c  nii-i-  of  tfn-  pn'l;  liL'Utonaiit- 
Coloru'l,  t"*tj  -1 1 M  r->':ii i Ti Mii.'] rii  Ir.n < iin-  .-it  I  iicli  end  of 
the  pad;  m6;"r,  t'An  .Id  .'luut i  iv<l  ;,av,  -.  ,,h.-  jir  each 
end  of  th«*  ] ml :  c'lii;!! n,  t\\ii  ^ilver-eiubrouii.'ri.-<i  bars  at 
ea<  li  <'ii'l  '  r  '111'        ;  lir-t  nant,  one  silviT-embroid- 

ereil  bur  at,  yaeh  tiid  "f  tlir  j mi :  -  CDnd  lieutenant,  pUiu ; 
adilitionat  second  lieiHi  tiuir,  ~jinie  ji~  the  second  li-  iiti  iiniit. 
The  fnrepjiiijf  insignia  iirv  iln-  Niitin-  ii-  jirescriU'd  for  tlu' 
8houlder-:<tr»p. 

Shouldtr-MirttpM. — Tiit;  geiit;ri».  of '  h"  unny  wears  stioukler- 
sti;i[i»  of  dark  liliiL  i  loth.  If  inches  uidi'  i iV  4  inches  long, 
li  irut  r.jd  with  au  eiiil)roidery  of  jfolii  u  .juurter  of  an  inen 
w  idi  ,  t  '.V  o  s:lvi  r-.  uibroidered  stai  --  •  f  11  m-  rays  each  and  ^Id- 
vMiljii  .idi  Ti  il  uniisof  the  U.S. betwi^-u  tiiem.  LicuU-nant-cen- 
iTul,  of  (iHrk  lilue  cloth.  1|  inches  wide  by  4  iin  ln  -  loi  i;|,bor- 
d'  lud  «  ith  iiu  i  tnbroidery  of  gold  a  quarter  of  iiij  iin  h  \r!d«' ; 
thii-e  'i:lvrr-(  iiiliroidered  stars  of  flvr  ra)  '^  i  ii<  l).  oni-  -tar  I'li 
the  f  f  iiti-r  ivf  the  strap  and  one  at  each  end.  equidi-taut  Ih  - 
tween  th.'  renter  and  the  outer  edjfe  of  the  strap,  tlio  ■  cuter 
star  the  larffcst.  Major-ffeneral.  the  same  a.s  for  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, except  that  thert'  ar^  i«o  stars  instead  of 
three;  the  center  of  each  star  is  an  iiitJi  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  gold  embr«.)idery  on  the  ends  of  the  strap,  both 
stars  of  tije  .*ame  size.  Hrigailier-^eneral,  the  same  as  for  a 
innjor-gi^neral,  cxei'pt  that  there  is  one  Mar  instead  of  two 
at  the  eeutt-r  of  the  strHi>.  The  cloth  i>f  the  straps  for  the 
general  staff  and  staff  corps  is  dark  blue;  infantry,  «  hito  ; 
artillery,  !«-arlel ;  cavalry,  Tefjow.  Colonel,  the  saitu  14.^  for 
a  brigailier-general.  omitting  the  star,  with  asih  rr-i mbroid- 
cred  spreatl  eagle  on  the  center  of  thu  strap,  i  uuhcs  be- 
tween the  tipt  ■  f  tti-  iiaving  in  the  right  talon  an 
olive  brancli  and  m  ttie  Wii  a  bumlle  of  arrows;  an  e.^cntch- 
eon  on  the  breast,  ns  repn-.M-nted  in  the  arms  of  the  L".  S. 
Lieutenant-colonel,  the  same  a^  for  a  colonel,  omitting  the 
eagle,  with  a  silver-embroidri- .d  J.  if  at  each  end,  each  leaf 
extending  seven-eighths  of  au  iin  h  from  the  end  of  the 
strup.  Major,  the  same  a'^  for  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  a 
gold-embroitlered  leaf  at  each  end.  each  leaf  extending 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  end  i  f  the  strap.  Cajv 
tuin.  the  same  as  for  a  major,  omitting  tiie  leaves;  at  each 
end  two  silvcr-endiroidered  bars  of  the  same  width  as  the 
Ixjfder.  placed  parallel  to  the  endsof  the  strap:  the  distance 
betwc»'n  lliein  and  the  border  equal  to  the  .M'it'i  of  th,- 
border.  First  lieutenant,  the  same  as  for  a  taptam;  ut 
«ach  end  one  silver-ombroiiieri'd  bar  of  the  same  width  as 
the  border,  placed  pjkrallel  to  the  ends  of  the  strap, at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  bonier  equal  to  its  width.  .Second  lieuten- 
ant, the  Nknic  as  for  a  first  lieutenant,  omitting  the  bars. 
Additional  second  lieutenant,  the  same  as  for  a  second 
lientenant.  Chaplain,  of  dark-blue  cloth  of  the  usual  size 
4Wld  pattern,  with  a  plain  I<atin  cross  in  the  center. 

Intignia  of  Hunk  on  Orereoat  Stents. — (ienornl  oflicers 
wear  a  knot  <>f  flat  bl»<'k  mohair  soutache  braid,  not  exceed- 
ing an  eit'hth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  conij«>s«'fl  of  five 
braids,  double  knot ;  colonels,  five  braids,  single  knot :  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, four  braids,  single  knot;  majors,  thrive  braids, 
single  knot;  captains,  two  braids,  sidgle  knot;  first  lieu- 
ton«nt8»o<l0  bnud, single  knot ;  m-ond  lieutenants,  without 
bmid;  ^aplains,  without  braid. 

.Faeifi^a.'— The  facings  of  the  various  arms  are  as  follows: 
General  offloers.  oflioen  of  the  stall  cori>s  and  departments, 
dark  sky<-blne  (Khaki  nniforai  only) ;  infantry,  white  (except 
of  the  Khaki  uniform,  sky-blue):  cavalry, yellow ;  artillery. 
jKSarlet;  engineer  trooj>s, scarlet  pi|K'd  with  white:  onlnance 
troops, mmaoo  piped  with  white;  post  qunrtormaster-ser- 
geants,  bnff  piped  with  white ;  commissary  sergeants,  gi-av 
piped  Vith  white ;  eergeanta  of  the  signal  corps,  bkck  pped 
with  wbilc ;  hospital  corps,  emerald  green. 

Cdi«U  9/ the  U.S.  Military  Atademy.-^-The  facings  of 
the  nnlform  nra  bbtok.  Sank  is  indicated  by  gold- 
laoa  cIienoiM  on  tbs  full  dress,  and  by  black  cloth  clievrons 


on  (he  umlress  at,  M>  fialows;  <'a[if«in.a  oti.-\ To.n  '»f  four 
bars;  lieul4-iiarii.  h  i  hcvron  of  tlircc  liars,  th-'  ridjutau;  hav- 
ing in  »«Mit  ioh  au  arc, ami  liiv  'luartrriuijjjief  a  lie  ;  jMjrf.'i-niit- 
luajor.  II  riir\ron  of  two  bars  » it li  mi  art?;  quan^;rnl.l^t•  r- 
s<-rKi'aiit.  H  rh.  '.nm  of  two  bars  uiih  u  tip;  first  sergeant,  a 
rhr'.ion  .if  two  liar-^  «ith  a  diiimniid;  [■•  h  ■r--<  r^'i-ant.  a 
t'lievron  of         I'ars  uith  a  star:  sergeatil.  a  oh,  \rii!j  of  two 

bars;  corj)oral,  a  i  lu  vrou  of  t\*o  l  ars,  worn  b>  ili,.  ellKiw. 
The  forage-cap  and  dreiu^hat  badges*  are  Uiecoat  of  srme  o( 
the  U.  S.,  with  the  letters  "  U.  S.  M.  A."  iu  atKroll  OOVDeCtp 
lag  the  tips  of  the  eagle's  wings. 

C/ierront,  >tr,ji/.s^  <  fr-,_  |,f"  ^nn-rnininhiiimfd  OfUcfra  and 
/Vi'cyi/f*. — '1  liL-  nitik  of  uou-coiumiy-iotii  d  offUtTS  is  marked 
on  the  blouw  and  overcoat  by  chevrons  ,-f  .  ImiIi.  and  on  the 
uniform  dress  coat,  except  for  the  hos]i;tal  i  o.ri«,  by  cliev- 
runs  of  gold  lace.  Ch'vrnijs  nri  worn  pints  down;  those 
on  the  uniform  dress  coat  aud  blouv-  arr  al^ix  ,•  the  tdl>o»  ; 
those  on  the  overcoat,  below  tho  cH'ow,  with  thi' iioint  half 
an  inch  above  the  cufT.  The<  loth  i  lie\roi;»  aro  of  the  same 
ri  '.i-r  as  th.-  fjvoinp-  of  thi-  uidfoMu  dn-s,  <  .  at,  oxcopt  those 
wiirii  Ijy  the  liojpiUil  coips.,  wLirli  are  of  '-no'ralu  gifeiu 
'I'iiosi-  for  the  overc>jat  of  infantry  are  of  (iark-bluc  ch-rh. 
Tho  vncrineers'  and  signal  corps' chevrons  arr  pijx-dwith 
wliito  ■  loth.  The  hars  <;f  tho  i  hrvron'  iii'rj  half  iin  inch 
wiiiv,  isi-paraU-d  by  ^^llk  slUching;  white  fi  ^r  liii-[iiiai  ^tewa^l.s 
acting  hosi^ital  stewards,  engineer-,  s.oiial  o  r(».  and  for 
overcoats  for  infantry;  black  for  all  uliar.-;  ;he  upper  and 
j  lower  wlges  are  finished  or  bound  with  a  similar  stitching. 
I  The  arms  of  the  chevn>n-h*rs  are  6  to  T  inches  long,  being 
tho  aros  of  a  (.in  h  of  ahout  "Jo  inches  radius,  and  meeting 
ill  an  ttiigk:  of  ulioiit  di'grfccs;  distance  between  extrvme 
outer  ends  about  1'  iii<  h«'», 

Uank  is  indicatoii  m  follows:  Sergeanl-maji  r.  three  Iwrs 
and  an  t\v  of  tiin.e  bars.  Quartermaster-s<  r:.',  ji:jr,  three 
bars  and  a  tio  of  tliree  bars.  Saddler  serpeaiiU  three  bars 
and  a  saddit  r's  round  knife,  handle  upward.  The  knife  is 
of  the  follo'a  ing  dimensions:  IJandle  If  inches  long.  tlir>?e- 
qusirtirs  of  an  inch  wide  near  toji,  flve-eighths  of  an  inch 
neiiir  the  liladv;  blade  1^^  inches  de<-p  in  trnter;  from  point 
to  |io!nt  of  the  lihidr.  llj  inches;  center  of  td:;f,  ij  inches 
ttlhive  the  iniu  r  anglr  of  (he  chevron.  Chitsf  t  nunpeter, 
three  bars  <uid  an  .'in-  of  one  Iwr,  with  a  bugle,  of  p;ii;.  rn 
worn  on  caj  s.  iri  Uu  center.  Principal  mutiician,  throe  1  irs 
and  a  I  hlth-.  Onlnance  s*rgi>ant,  thm  hars  and  .h  ir. 
I'ost  i)uururia«ster-s«"rgeaiit.  three  buns  and  a  rn  .K^rd  k«y 
and  |M'n.  Conuniwuiry  wrgeant,  three  bars  and  a  oi>  so,  nt 
(|N>ints  to  the  front)  \\  inches  above  the  inner  au^do  of  -he 
chcvnm.  Ilosiiital  stewanl,  three  bars  and  an  im-  of  .it;>« 
l»ar,  of  emeraUi-green  cloth,  inclosing  a  red  cross.  Aci-ing 
hos]  <it.il  str  ward,  the  same  as  for  a  hospital  steward,  omitting 
the  Htx-.  Private  of  the  hospital  corps,  and  all  persons  iieu- 
tmlixinl  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  a  brassard 
of  white  doth,  16  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  with  acn^ss 
of  reil  cloth,  3  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  in  the  center, 
!  worn  on  the  left  arm,  above  the  elbow.  Sergeant  of  the  first 
'  class  of  the  signal  corj's.  three  bars  and  an  air  of  one  bar, 
'  indnsinp  a  device,  consistitig  of  crossed  signal-flags,  r«d  and 
white,  and  a  burning  torch  in  yellow.  Sergeant  of  the  sig- 
nal corps,  the  same  os  for  a  sergeant  of  the  first  claiss,  ©nut- 
ting the  arc.  First  M^rgeant.  three  Iwrs  and  a  lozenge. 
Sergeant,  thn-e  bars,  Kegimental  and  Itattalion  c<dor-s(  r- 
geant,  three  bars  anil  a  sphere,  \\  inches  in  diameter.  C-t- 
poral,  two  bars,  I^ance-corivoral.  one  bar.  Farrier,  a  horse- 
shot^  of  cloth,  4i  inches  long  and  IH  inches  wide,  worn  toe 
uppermost,  I'ioneer,  two  crossed  hatcheUs,  of  ch>th.  saine 
color  and  material  as  the  facings  of  the  uniform  dn-^s  c.<at. 
sowed  on  each  sleeve  above  the  elbow,  in  the  place  in«ticatt-d 
for  a  chevnin  (those  of  a  corporal  to  Iw  just  above  aii<l  rest- 
ing on  the  chevron),  the  heail  of  the  hatchet  upwHi>l.  its 
edgeoutwanl.of  thefollowingdimensioiis:  handle,  44  inches 
long,  a  qunrter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  wide;  hatchet,  2  inches 
long.  1  inch  wide  at  the  edge.  First-class  gunner,  ati  elon- 
gated cannon-projectile  14  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide,  point  up,  of  scarlet  cloth  neatly  pipcti  anil 
stitched  on  the  outside  of  the  right  sleeve  of  the  dress  <H«it, 
blouse,  and  OTercoat  half-way  betwi'cn  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow,  below  the  chevron  in  tne  eas*-  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  Com|>any  litter-bearer,  a  brae* 
surd  tif  n-<l  cloth  worn  on  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow, 

(rvld-liue  Chti'ron*. — Gold-lact  chevrons  are  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  cloth  chevrons,  stitched  on  cloth  of  the  same 
color  as  the  facings  of  the  uniform  dress  coat.  Thi^se  for 
engineers  have  a  stitching  of  white  silk  on  each  edge  of  the 
go^lacBb  Those  ftir  the  ngpaloorpg  have  the  en—ea  «igi»t» 
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fl;iv'~  ami  torchos  of  the  s«me  wilor  auil  dim<>nMu»s  as  those 
f.  r  1  hi'  <  luth  ch«vrooa«  and  mbroUlered  in  ailk  Mid  bnUion 

ill  hii;li  rrtliff. 

.S'.r.'iiv  ( 'firrnifiM. — All  f:ili-t--.l  ini'U  wlni  li;ivr  si-rvfd 
faithfuUy  for  out'  Utrm  <if  m.-iit.  fr..-  riili.  r  ilinr  ijrflve 
years,  wear  as  a  mark  of  lii-ilui  ti'in,  ..u  ^■•■i\>  >1<  rv.-^  i>f  the 
iiniform  <lress  0<>«t,  U-low  tin- 1  lii^.w.  n  iliu^-i'ii.il  imlf-fiievrtm 
of  goUl  1hc«\  half  an  inch  wii|.  ,  -titrhi'  i  on  n  jii.  i  c  of  dark- 
blue  cloth  of  the  Color  of  tiir  umfurm  < mit.  and  ex- 
tendiiiK  from  si  jini  ti.  sfum.  il.r  front  end  tii'.iii  >i  tin'  ru(f, 
and  half  at)  in<'li  uIkivc  t li.  j.i .iiit  t»f  the  rulT.  'I'iiuM- of  tin- 
enlisted  itu'n  i.f  ttic  h.i'.]iitiil  rorj.s.  huui'vcr,  ivm-i^t  nf  n 
sin>;k'  stripe  of  t!)iifrald-|;iti:ii  fuciiij^'-clotli,  luilf  aii  iihjIi 
wide  and  12  inohM  long,  stitched  on  the  outer  i  (Itri  s  with 
while  chevron  silk,  and  worn  on  both  sleeves  i.f  tlit-  liiouso 

bfl'iw  I  111'  rllmw. 

'Jo  tfniictiti  fifrrirr  ni  wtir.  n  iliapHiwil  hftlf-ei»evri<n  of 
p»ld  hice,  half  nii  iiu  li  wiiic.  «  iTli  on  eaeh  side  an 

<>i^hth  of  an  iiiuli  wnic.  is  n  nrn  oii  i-m  li  sleeve  of  the  uni- 
fiirnj  dress  coat,  of  <;li  th  i  f  th-  smu.  n  lor  as  the  facincs  i  f 
the  arm  of  serviec  in  whii  li  thr  Mijiiii-r  varned  the  ripht  lu 
Wear  it;  tfm^i/  f'lr  !-[i:.':rirors  litu  i'  in  iKi<iitii  ii  a  stitching  of 
white  silk  on  each  side  of  ihc  gold  l«e«.  Those  for  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  hospital  corps  are  worn  on  both  slt  i  vi  s 
of  the  blouse,  and  consist  of  a  single  stripe  of  enierftl<l->:ri-i  ii 
fiiriiii,' cjii-.h.  iitilf  iin  iiirli^idc  j,nii  li  in>  Ik  -'  h in?,'.  | ■! |>ci  1 
on  the  outer  <-iiges  wiih  orini^re  fui  in^'-f'.' il li  im  ■■ij^KUi  of  &n 
inch  wide,  indicating  war  sen-ice  in  ;lir  In -[lital  cor|is  only, 
War  service  in  other  arms  is  iniiii  nii  ii  1)\  pipings  of  tlie 
color  worn  by  thr  arm  in  «  hirti  su.-li  sn-vir.  w,-is  rendered, 
except  in  the  euj,:ini'iT  cvirj)-,  in  which  <  ii>r  ih.'  i.ntcr  etiges 
of  the  scarlet  pipinirs  luivc  n  r.iw  <if  whitr  M.k  ^lir,  hing. 

All  soldiersi  who  havr  ffrvk^i  during'  tin'  wiir  of  the  rebel- 
lion, wild  \v(  re  In  ■III  iniljly  discharp'^l  :  all  win)  siTvnl  in  the 
Indian  c»!ii(iai^'ns  rtuimerated  in  ^'lui-iitl  oriii  rn  fidrn  the 
hejidiinarters  cf  tin-  army;  and  all  who  have  .fccrvid  it  iiiay 
serve  in  the  aruiy  nf  the  U.  S.  in  war,  or  in  siu  h  Indian 
caiii|>ai;:ns  approaching  the  iriai;nitnde  of  war  as  may  from 
tiiiit!  Uj  liiiif  l>e  so  dinigurtU'il  by  the  Stu'retary  of  War,  are 
entitled  to  Wear  the  " s<'rvice-in-war  "  chevron.  Tl:<  rhrv- 
rons  to  indicate  service  aiul  8ervi4'e  in  war,  if  niori*  I  him 
one,  will  be  worn  one  abivr  th.-  i-il.rr  in  ihr  irder  in  whi'  li 
they  were  earned,  with  a  quaiu-r  of  an  iiii-ii  tn-tween  tlieu). 
Kut  one  chevron  will  be  used  for  each  enlistment,  the  "serv- 
lee-in-war"  chevron  being  worn  in  place  of  the  "service" 
chevron  for  each  enlistment  in  which  the  right  to  wear  it 
was  earned.  A  lance-corporal  wears,  in  addition  to  tlic 
uniform  of  a  private,  a  chevron  luiv  in;,'  one  bar  of  lace  or 
braid ;  holding  a  renewed  apftuuitaiciii,  he  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  a  corporal,  except  tbat  tha  cbf^'run 
shall  have  but  one  Vmr  of  lace  or  braid. 

Corp*  H<i^ge».—  Uy  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Nov.  19,  181)8,  it  was  decide*!  that  the  corps  badges  pre- 
wril»ed  in  Ueneral  t)nlers  No.  tK>,  July  15,  lS!t8,  a<ljutant- 
general's  ofllco,  arc  a  |«irt  of  the  uniform  of  the  army  and 
serv^  as  marks  of  idetitiflcation  the  same  as  the  symbols  of 
the  various  arm*  of  the  service  and  the  difTerent  siafl  corps. 
These  bntlgcs  are  as  follows:  Cavalry  cor[is. a  winged  horse- 
foot  ;  artillery  corps,  crossed  coriicul  projectiles,  with  round 
shot  above  the  center;  First  ('or]!*,  a  circle  over  the  letter 
*•!,*"  of  s|K-cial  design;  Second  Corps,  a  four-leaf  clover; 
Third  Corps,  a  three-tooth  clutch  ;  Fourth  Cor|>s,a  caltrop ; 
Fifth  Corps,  a  five-bastiun  fort:  Sixth  Corps,  a  six-spoke 
hab;  Seventh  Corps,  a  scven-pointid  star;  Kighth  Coqis, 
two  circles  overlapping  each  other,  one-third  radius,  r»>sctn- 
bling  the  figure  8 :  Ninth  Corps,  a  buzz-saw  with  nine  tcclh  ; 
Tenth  Corns,  two  triangles,  jioint  to  point,  resendding  the 
letter  X  ;  Eleventh  Corjis,  bmlge  of  Tenth  t  i  rj-.  «  iili  Imri- 
sontal  bar  through  the  center,  representing-  M  '  ;  Twelfth 
Corps,  a  iquare  with  clovir-leaf  at  each  corner.  then-l)y 
thotring  twelve  sraall  circles ;  Thirteenth  Corfis,  a  pahn-lcaf 
with  thirteen  spikes;  FourteiHilh  Corps,  a  snuure,  with  half- 
on  each  side:  Fifteenth  Corps,  a  bugle;  Sixteenth 
Corjw,  a  apesr-head ;  Svventeetith  Corps,  a  battle-axe ;  Eight- 
«Bnth  Corps,  an  arch. 

The  divisions  of  the  corps  are  reprewtitod  br  the  color  of 
tba  symbol,  as  follows:  First  Division,  red;  Second  Divi- 
rioo,  white;  Thinl  Divimon.  blue. 

Thsaa  corps  synd»oIs  are  hal»itually  worn  In  the  form  of  a 
small  badge  on  the  front  of  the  hat  or  in  the  center  of  the 
Mown  of  the  forage-cap  by  enlisted  men,  and  on  the  left 
bmatl^ollcemiaiMlare  of  felt  of  the  color  desictiatiugthe 
divlafan  to  whieh  th*  we.ircr  belongs;  the  badge  bi  ing  Ij 
inches  high,  rr  rr  np\  ;r  ^  a  space  lilnche*  square.  OOlcere 
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and  cfili-ii  .l  men  b<'longing  to  a  corns  and  nr)r  iittni  lutl  to 
a  division  wi  ar  ihc  i  tr|»s  symbol  of  tnesiz>'  nUnve  iK'.-cribcd 
in  re<l,  bordvr.  ii  in  w  hite  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  ami  t  dpfcil 
in  blue  one-tliirt  v-M  .  ijiiil  (if  an  im  li.  If  preferred,  i.n:<  t  rs 
and  enlisted  men  are  auttiorizt  d  ("  ">  iir  the  prrip,-r  iia<i>;u 
iiiailL-  nf  i,Mld  or  yellow  metal  eiuutu'lrd  iti  the  pri>j<i:T  li.Ioi-s. 
Tl»e  nR'Hilirrs  of  the  proVft^l  jjnanl  w  Ihmi  mi  diilv  may  wear 
on  the  li'fl  lirrust,  if-  a  l.uiiL:i'<>f  aultn>rily,  tlir  c-ni-jis  sviiilmi, 
3  inchtw  Jaeh,  nr  i>.:  iM]._i.  in^'  a  3  tnrlirs  i^ijiiari'.  maila 

of  tin  or  whitr  uictul.  A  nn  liiflcation  of  ihr  >,'i  ii.  ral  onlor 
cstablishinsr '  iirps  li.i.l;:i  s  pruvidcs  that  tlii'>.>H3  worn  by 
nllii  rr>  and  imTi  shall  In-  fruni  Ij  ti  U  iiichrs  la  tlM,  and 
that  (j.lll<-rrs  niav  w^ar  thcni  i  n  llir  hat  nf  cup. 

The  Navv. —  I'lu-  vari'iLLs  tniiirhi  s  i>f  the  navy  are  dis- 
linffuished  fnini  one  atn  ilu  r  liy  siiitalilc  ilnvices,  while  grades 
arr  ii-.'llciitfil  grm-rall V  i>y  th.' (l;-piis:ti.iri  nf  K"M  lare      1  lie 

Ituilar,  tuuked  iiais  and  forage-fajus,  and  esjiecially  by  grade 
devices  proper  and  sleeve  ornaments. 
Corps  Devices. — The  line  of  the  navy  !.<«  distinguished 
liythi-  fian  anriii'i'.  'I'lir  i ■tlicr  ilr vices  used  are:  For  the 
nii.<lii  ti]  I'lirps,  a  sjncttd  oak-leaf  embroidered  in  dead  gold, 
with  an  »<  i  ini  rinbroidere<l  on  it  in  siU'cr ;  for  the  jiay  corps, 
a  silver  oak  sprig ;  for  the  construction  corf<8,  a  gold  sprig 
I  if  iwn  live-oaK  leaves  and  an  acorn  ;  fur  prKfessors,  one  sil- 
ver oakhaf  and  an  acorn:  for  civil  cnKiiKcrs,  the  letters 
V.  K.  in  r.ilv<-r. 

Jittiffnui  of  Gr(ii!,'.~-Thc  grade  is  indicated  in  a  j:>'tirral 
way  on  the  collar  ff  the  s].i-< ml  full-dress  coat  by  a  str:p  nf 
navy-gold  wire  or  llu>  Hii  Im  i .  of  two  rellums,  niMuini  1I19 
ti  p  anil  down  the  front.  IJ  )nrheB  wide  for  flag-i 'ilii  cis,  IJ- 
inciics  for  captains  and  cotiimanders,  1  inch  for  lit  ulcnant- 
cornmandi'is.  l:>M)lenants,  and  lieutenants  junior  grade,  and 
one-half  iiu-h  for  ensigns.  The  same  general  distinction  is 
brought  out  on  the  ctM-ked  hat,  a.s  follows  :  For  the  adtniral, 
a  strifi  of  2-inch  ^old  lace,  laid  on  flat,  arounil  the  oui«r  riius 
nf  111!'  fans,  passing  uniiiT  tlie  peaks;  for  rear-admirals,  a 
ftUip  of  U  iiu'hes  of  giilii  iar.',  laid  on  flat,  around  the  outer 
rims  of  tlu'  faii^,  passint:  Ulnirr  th^'  |-faks:  for  all  D'hiT 
ofilcers.  a  st  rip  of  black  silk  lace  24  inches  wide,  binding  tlie 
runs  i  f  till-  fan-,  and  ahowiog  1^  inchea  on  caoih  side  ud 

iiniirr  t_li('  piTiks. 

The  sisiir  (if  the  furnL'' i>  cniliruiilcrcd  ils  fdllowg; 
Aduiirul  anJ  n-ar-adininil,  tMubrouli-'red  all  uruuiid  with 
oak-leaves;  staff  (iilicers  of  corresponding:  r.liiiivi-  rank,  a 
gold  band,  half  an  inch  wide,  embroidered  till  uruuiid  the 
edge  ;  ( .iptain  and  commander,  embroidered  along  the  front 
i.-<!ge  with  oak-lcavcs;  staff  officer  of  corresponding  relative 
rank,  a  gi  ld  Imtid,  half  an  inch  wide,  embroidered  along  the 
front  edge.  Thu  cap  device  for  all  officers,  except  chaplains, 
chief  boatswain.s,  chief  gunners,  chief  carpenters,  cliicf  sail- 
makers,  mates,  and  clerks,  is  a  silver  shield,  eniblazoiud  pulu- 
ways,  of  thirteen  pieces,  with  a  chief  strewn  with  stars  sur- 
mounted by  a  silver  spread  eatle,  the  whole  being  placed  on 
two  crossed  foul  ancnors  einlinndered  in  gold ;  for  chief 
boatswains,  chief  gunners,  chief  caroeiiters,  chief  sailmakers, 
warrant  otTicers,  mateab  and  pay  olerki,  two  gold  foul  au' 
chors  cnKssetl. 

Distinctions  of  grade  also  appear  in  the  Mi  ordered  to  be 
worn  on  special  <x'casions.  as  follows:  For  rear-admirals, 
the  Ix'lt  is  of  <lark  navy-blue  cloih,  with  gold-embroidered 
strijw  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  on  each  edge,  an<l  one  of 
the  -same  width  in  the  center.  The  slings  are  of  dark  navy- 
blue  cloth,  with  thre<>  gold-embroiilered  stripes  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  arranged  as  on  the  Udt.  For  captains 
and  cointnaiulers,  the  Udt  is  of  dark  navv-blue  silk  wcobing, 
with  7  sixteenth-inch  gold-lace  stripes,  ("or  lieutenant-com- 
manders and  lieutenants,  the  bolt  is  of  dark  navy-blue  silk 
webbing,  with  5  sixteenth-inch  gold-lace  stripeSb  For  lieu- 
tenants junior  grade  and  ensigns,  the  belt  is  of  dark  navy* 
blue  silk  webbing,  with  3  sixteenth-inch  gold  lace  stripes. 

Slefre  OmitmtntH  (s|>ecial  full-dress.  fr<x-k,  blue  service, 
and  evening  dress  coat). — The  a'lmiral  wears  two  strips  of 
S-inch  goM  lace,  with  one  1-inch  strip  l>ct  ween,  set  a  auarter 
j  of  an  inch  apart:  rear-a<lmiral»,  one  strip  of  2-inc)i  gold 
lace.  \\  inches  fn>rn  the  edge  of  the  sleeve,  with  one  strip  of 
half-inch  gold  lace  a  quarter  of  an  inch  alwve  it ;  captains, 
four  strips  of  haU-incn  gold  lace,  set  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart:  commanders,  three  8tri)is  of  half-inch  gold  Uce, Mt 
a  <|narter  of  an  inch  afMrt;  lieutenant^-ommanders,  two 
striiKS  of  half'ineh  gold  lace,  with  one  strip  of  <iuarter-inch 
gold  lace  betw«leii,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart ;  lieutenants, 
two  strips  of  half-inch  g^dd  lace,  a  qnartcvot  an  inch  a(inrt ; 
!  lieutenants  junior  grailc,  one  strip  of  half-inch  gold  lace, 
i  with  one  strip  of  quarter-inch  gold  lace  a  qnaitar  <n  an  inch 
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•bar*  it;  Maigm,  one  atrip  «f  bulf-Inch  froldlace:  chief 
boHUwiina,  chief  gunaem,  ebief  c«irp«'nt<;r«.  r-hit>r«iiilmakers. 
one  strip  of  taolMiicli  gold  lece,  woven  wiitt  dark-blue  silk 
threttl  at  InterveU  of  9  iiwlMe— the  wiUtb  of  the  blue  silk 
weanng  it  half  an  imh;  naval  cadete  who  hare  completed 
the  foor  yean*  «oar9«  at  the  Naval  Academy,  one  atrip  of 
quarter- ioch  gold  lace.  In  the  case  of  ofiicers  below  the 
anMla  of  nar^dmiral.  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  lace  is  2 
iQclMa  tmm  the  edge  of  the  aleere. 

All  atalt  ofBcere.  except  chaplains,  wear  the  flame  lace  on 
the  cult  as  is  pr«)«crib«l  for  line  o(!)<>«irs  with  whom  they 
have  rank,  with  bands  of  colored  cloth  anjiiiul  the  sliovc, 
between  stri).*  of  gold  lace,  as  follows:  Mcdiciil  tiflicirs, 
dark-nuutKm  velvet ;  par  offlcera,  white  eUith ;  uaval  con- 
ctmeton, dark-violet  cloth :  pmfesaoraof  mathematics,  olive- 
green  cloth;  civil  engineers,  light-blue  velvet.  Stnirxffict-rs 
entitled  to  but  one  strip  of  Lace  on  the  sleeve  wear  th«  cij- 
oreddolh  so  as  to  shuw  one-fourth  uf  nn  inch  abi^ve  and 
below  the  strip.  The  sleeve  omaroeut^  for  chaplains  are  of 
luatrotts  black  bn^.  and  correspond  in  width  and  disposi- 
tion with  those  of  line  officers  of  the  same  rehtive  ranlu 
Line  oflloera  <iDelu4ing  chief  boAtawatna,  chivf  gunnen, 
mate*,  boatewmina,  gunners,  and  warrant  machinists)  wear  a 
•tar  «i  Ave  nf  t,  embroidered  io  gold,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
on  the  outer  sitle  of  each  sleeve  and  midway  between  the 
aeMna.with  one  of  the  rav^  pointinsr  din-etly  downward, 
and  the  point  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  up|K-r  cilgo  of 
the  upper  atrip  of  lace,  ^atea,  boatswains,  gunnem,  and 
warrant  nutcliinista  wear  the  star  4  inches  from  the  ed}^<  of 
the  sleeve.  On  the  OTeieoat  tlio  ^raile-inark  on  the  alevve 
it  of  lustroos  black  braid  of  ilouble  thiekne«s,  showing  the 
same  width  and  dispoeidon  as  that  of  gold  lace  worn  on  the 
other  coatSi  Cadet  oliloen  at  the  Naval  Academy  have  tl»eir 
rank  indicated  bj  aleere-narlm,  commiMioDed  gndea  waar^ 
ingr  stripes  around  the  cnS,  petty  oflloen  biMges  on  the 
upi¥-r  arm. 

L'jMi  idetln  and  Shonldtr-knolt^WX  nfflcers.  except  cbap- 
laiiia. chief  btmtswain-i,  chief  gunnem.chii'f  carficniprs.  chief 
sailmakersi,  nnvnl  cadft«, warrant  ofllocrs.  nmi<-s  and  clerks, 
wear  two  gol<l  bullion  epaulettt's  of  th«i  following  dimen- 
aiona:  The  mlmiral  and  n-nr-ailniirals.  a  sinqi  2}  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  long;  frog,  -tl  inclu-s  wiilc;  crescent, 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  the  bnia<le»t  jmrt;  bullion, 
'Ah  inche:»  long  and  flve-ei;.'litli.4  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Captuins  and  cmiinander^.  a  !«(rai>  inches  wide  and  6 
incln-s  long;  froj;,  4)  inchrs  wiilf;  oreecent,  eleven-six- 
teenths of  nn  ineh  in  the  broMdcst  |>art :  bnllion,  3  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  dinniett  r.  Lieutenant-command- 
ers,  lieutenants,  and  ensiirns  a  4tra[>  2^  inches  wide  and  6 
inehi's  lone;  ffoc.  4|  iiicheTi  wide;  en>t-ent,  nine-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  broadest  jtart ;  bullion,  'A  inches  long  and 
three-ei^hihs  of  un  inch  in  diameter.  Xavn".  i  n  ii  :  -s  who  have 
coinpieied  the  four  years"  course  at  thf  Academy. 
gold-eiubroiiler»-d  slioulili  r-knots  in  lien  of  epaulettes.  All 
staff  ottlcers  Wear  tiie  sJiiiie  epiinletles  as  are  prx-*cribed  for 
line  olllcers  with  whom  they  have  relative  rank,  with  the 
suli^iitution  I'f  the  prijter  corps  devices. 

Shouldir-/ifr'i/t».-  'I'fie  nduiinil's  shoulder-str8j>»  arf>  !J 
Inches  long  and  \i  inch>'s  wiile.  includiuj;  the  bortlei.  \vlii< 
is  11  •ptiirter  of  an  inch  wi'le.  embroidered  in  dead  gold.  The 
ceiiti-r  is  of  dark  navy-l>lue  cli.ih,  u|N.n  which  are  embroid- 
er'  d  tiio  corps  and  rank  .levices  as  below.  For  all  other 
utlic-rs.  except  ch(i|ilain'^.  chief  boatswains,  chief  gun  no  rs, 
chief  car|H-iiters.  chief  sailmakers,  warrant  officers,  males, 
clerks. atid  nnviU  ca^let^.  the  s||<nd<ler-s(raps  are  -tf  inches 
long  and  U  im-hes  wele,  iiicludiiig  the  border,  whi'-h  i<  a 
quarter  of  mi  inch  wide,  embroideri'd  in  ilead  gol  I.  Tli.> 
ceiiiiT  is  i.f  diirk  navy-blue  clutli,  upon  which  are  embroid- 
tn-ii  the  cori)s  and  mnk  devices  «s  below. 

Kiiihntiil'  r<t{  IhvictM  fur  /V'w/«  of'  f'pnuhttcii  and  fur 
Sfi'xil'l'r-itrii/iii  (iitd  Kii'-tit. —  Fur  ilie  a<lniiral.  four  silver 
stars  of  live  mys  each,  placi^d  ei)uidisi(uil  from  each  Other 
in  the  niiildle  of  the  strap  or  frog  of  the  epHuhlte,  with  a 
gold  foul  nin-Uor,  14  inclies  long,  i.n'.i  r  iti.'h  of  the  two  outer 
stiirs.  For  ri>ar-a<fmirats.  twu  smilui  >iaTS,ODe  near  each 
end  of  tlie  fp  sr.  with  a  »ilv«r  foul  auciior  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  lou^'  in  the  center.  For  capinins,  a  silver  sprciMl 
eagle  in  the  ci  nter,  with  a  siUi  r  foul  aocliur  at  each  end. 
For  conMiiaudcrs.  a  silver  otik-l<  tif  ai  each  end.  with  a  silver 
fo'id  anchor  in  the  center.  For  lieiitenant-coiuniniulers.  a 
g.iid  iHik-lertf  at  each  end.  with  a  silver  foul  nneh'.r  in  the 
t  ciit'T.  For  lieutenants,  two  -ilver  bars  at  eiich  end,  with  a 
silver  foul  anch'ir  in  tiie  c.iit.  r.  For  lii  iiteniints  juinor 
grade,  one  silver  bar  at  each  cud,  with  a  silver  fuul  anchor 


in  the  center.  For  enrignt.  a  sflver  font  anchor  in  the  ct^ 
ter.  Pur  naval  cadets  who  lia\  e  comtdcted  the  fonr  jean* 
course  at  the  Naval  Aoadeinv,  a  gold  fonl  Wicbov  m  the 
cont<  r  uf  the  pad  of  the  shoulder-knot. 

Staff  oflloers  wear  On  the  fkog  of  the  e|i«ak(ta  and  on  the 
flhoulder-atmp  the  same  rank  mrleea  aa  ara  pmcribed  W 
line  ottoers  with  whom  they  have  tvlatira  nut,  aobatituting 
the  proper  corfiedevlce  fbr  the  fool  anchor,  TbadeTkesfwr 
froga  of  epaulette*  at«  the  tanie  in  dimensions  aa  tfaow  00 
the  collar  of  the  service  coat. 

.S'Aou/<rer-iRarJ».— For  all  ollicen  except  chaplaliia,  cbief 
boatswains,  chief  gunoersi  chief  carpraters,  chief  snilmak' 
ers,  warxaQt  offloera,  matea,  and  clerks,  the  sbonldor-narks 
are  of  blue  cloth,  worked  over  one  thickness  of  haiiekth  or 
other  aimihu*  siilfening  material.  5}  inches  long  on  tbo  side. 
'2|  inches  wide,  with  a  synitnetrical  triangular  peak  at  the 
top.  extending  an  inch  Ix-vond  the  parallel  sides;  at  the  cen- 
ter of  this  peak  is  a  Muail  navy  button.  For  the  adOMM 
and  rear-admirals  the  top  is  ooveiad  with  S-jndi  gold  hne. 
showiiuf  a  maigiQ  of  ooe^ighth  of  an  ineh  of  doth,  «nd  has 
woikedovw  the  gold  lace  the  same  device  as  on  the  shonldeiw 
stmrn.  For  ca^ns,  commanders,  lieatenaat«itmaiaiMl- 
ers.  lieutenants,  lieulenanta  Junior  grade,  ensigns,  and  naval 
cadets,  strips  of  gold  lace  mnning  aetoastbe  shonlder^nark 
the  Mime  as  on  the  cuff  of  the  special  fhll-drcss  cost  are 
worn,  including  the  star  for  line  officers  of  the  above  giadea, 
and  the  colorcifcloih  for  staff  officers  of  corresponding  rank. 

Embrvidertd  CoUar  Device*  (for  ffoek-ooalaof  ehi«  bnat- 
swains,  chief  gunners,  chief  carpentera,  ofaicf  Milmaken. 
and  warrant  dlkH^rsi.— Chief  ticMitswains^  two  fool  andion^ 
crossed. embroideretl  in  silver:  boatftwaioB, two foutt  nnehon^ 
oro6scd.  cinbroideroil  in  gold;  chief  gnnnera,  a  flaming 
spherical  shell,  embroidered  in  silver:  gunners,  a  Jtaoing 
snfaerical  shell.  end>roidercd  in  gold;  cltiof  carpenters.* 
enevTon  point  down,  embroidered  in  silver;  carpenters,  a 
chevron  |ioint  down,  cmbrcfidered  in  gold;  chief  sailmakers 
a  diamond,  embroidered  in  silver:  machinists,  frmr  gT>ld 
oalc-leaToa;  sailmakers,  a  diamond  embroidered  in  gold; 
pharmacists, a  Geneva  cross,  embroidered  in  gold:  luatec, 
after  twenty  years' service  as  such,  a  binocular  glaas.  with 
the  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  collar,  eyepieces 
up.  embroidered  in  silver;  under  twenty  yeata'  service  as 
such,  a  bincti  uliir  glass,  plac«Hl  as  above,  embroidered  in 
gold  :  i>ay  clerks,  the  corps  device  of  the  pay  corps,  embroid- 
ered in  gfdd. 

Embritiiierrd  Collar  iMrices  /or  Sern'rf  Cixitg. — Collar 
devicfs  for  the  service  coat  are  embroidered  in  high  relief 
on  flark  navy-blue  cloth.  They  are  an  ineli  in  height,  with 
«>ther  dimensions  proportionate,  and  are  pla<-ed  vertically  iir 
iiorizontally  with  reference  to  the  upper  »'dge  of  the  collar. 
The  rank  device  commences  three-i]uarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  front  olge  of  the  collar.  TheCOr|w<levice  i-  [  l:ir.  1  three- 
(piarters  of  an  in<-h  in  rear  of  the  ri>ar  edge     tlic  r;(nk  de- 


vice.   For  flag  ()flb'<>n(  the  stars  are  plawd  li  inches  Ix-tw*^ 
centers,  with  one  ixiint  up,  the  center  line  of  the  upper  point 
la-iiiK  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar.  \\  hfre 
two  bans  arc  worn  the  distance  between  them  is  the  width 
<  f  a  bar.   Tin'  l  ar  is  always  idaced  at  right  angles  to  tbe 
n|t|H-r  edge  of  tfir  LH'dlar.   Trie  anchor  is  plac«3  with  the 
shank  iNirallel  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar,  and  the  crown 
to  the  rnmt.    Devices  n'presentingaleaf  arasprig  of  leave* 
are  plained  vrith  the  axea  parallel  to  the  upper  edge  of  tbe 
C(dlar.  stem  to  thefrDnt,and  acorn,  if  any.on  the  upper !«{de. 
Devices  areas  follows:  For  the  admiral,  four  silver  stars 
'  with  a  gold  fonl  anchor  under  each  of  the  outer  stars  ;  for 
the  rear-admirals,  two  silver  stars  and  a  silver  foul  anchor; 
;  for  captains,  a  silver  spread  eagle  and  a  silver  foul  anchor :  fur 
;  cnminanders,  a  silver  oak-loaf  and  a  silver  foul  anchor  ;  for 
I  lieutenant-commanders,  a  g<dd  oak-leaf  and  a  silver  foul 
\  anchor;  for  lieutenants,  two  silver  bars  and  a  silver  foul 
anchor;  for  lieutenants  junior  grade,  one  silver  bar  and  a 
silver  foul  anchor;  for  ensigns,  a  silver  foul  anchor;  for 
naral  cadets  who  have  completed  the  fi^UT  yeaisi'  ooOTSe  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  a  cold  foul  anchor. 

St  (iff  oflicerf  Weill-  tin.'  same  rank  devices  as  are  pn"8cril:>ed 
for  line  ofiicers  with  whom  they  have  rank,  sobstituting  the 
proper  corps  devices  for  the  anchor.  Chief  boatswaina,  chief 
gunners,  chief  carpenters,  chief  .sailmakers.  warrant  offlcers, 
males,  and  pay  clerks  wcnr  the  same  devices  on  the  collar 
of  their  service  coat  as  are  prescrilted  f.  r  the  frock  coat. 

Rating  Bndgen. — All  petty  oflkcr^  »e,ir  <  n  the  outer  gai^ 
ment  a  rating  badge,  consis'ling  of  a  spreail  eagle  above  » 
chiss  ciievron.  I'etty  officers  of  the  starboard  watch  wear 
the  badge  on  tbe  right  arm,  and  those  of  the  port  watch  on 
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the  left  arm.  half-way  lietween  the  shoulder  and  the  cllww. 
The  chevrons  are  made  of  *lrii)es  of  scarlet  cloth,  thrce- 
<>ighth«  of  an  inch  wide,  sepnraltd  one-quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  sewed  flat  without  padding.  The  Imdge  covers  a  field 
8^  inches  broad.  Chief  pt'tty  officers  wear  three  striiies 
with  an  arch  of  one  !*lri|K;  forininK  the  arc  of  a  circle  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  upfier  stripe  of  chevron,  th«»  nnt«i<k> 
radius  of  the  circle  beinc  Ij  itiches;  the  s[iecialty  ni.irk  is 
in  the  center  of  the  field  under  the  arch,  and  entin-iy  in- 
cluded in  a  circle  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  eagle  rents  on 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  arch.  Petty  officers,  first  claM, 
wear  thn>e  strijies  in  the  chevron ;  second  class,  two  .stripi'* ; 
and  third  class,  one  stri|K>;  the  stM-cialty  mark  is  in  the 
center  of  the  field  in  the  angle  of  the  upjtor  stri|>c,  and  the  1 
eafflo  1}  inches  above  the  angle  and  just  above  the  spet-ialty 
mark.  For  pTmanent  fieUy  officers  holding  three  cons«'cu- 
tive  K00<l-conduct  batlgt's.  the  (■h<>vrf!n«  are  mad«  of  gold 
lace  insteail  of  scarlet  cloth,  <Hi  Mut-  l  i. if hiiii:  tlm  vii-^[e 
and  specialty  marks  are  work.il  m  whitr,  jiiul  on  wliit« 
clothing  in  blue. 

The  sj)ecialty  marks  are  as  follows:  Gun-captain,  a  foul 
anchor  plar«l  jwrpendicnhirly ;  master-at-arms,  a  five-iKiint 
star ;  boatswain,  rnntf,  coxswain,  a  pair  of  crossed  anchors; 
quartermaster,  it  st.-iTiDt'  wheel ;  gunner's  mate,  a  pair  of 
cros.se<I  guns;  seaman  gunner,  a  shell  and  flame:  chief 
yeoman,  a  pair  of  crosscil  keys;  hospital  steward  iiu'l 
pital  apprentice  (first  cla*,*),  Geneva  cross;  yeoniiiii  4tirst, 
•iecond,  or  third  class), a  pair  of  crossed  pens(cjuil]  i :  printor 
and  schoolmaster,  an  open  hook:  HnTiiI''mnii.  ti  lyre;  elec- 
trician, a  glolio ;  machini!it  uriii  IntiliT  iiKiki  r,  a  tliree-bladcnl 
propeller;  water-tender,  r<i[>]nisniilii.  nil<T.  '  iiriieijt' r.  mate, 
plumber,and  painter.a  pair  uf  rros-.'ii  tiad  lKts  ;  hlni  k-mith, 
a  i>Rsr  of  crossed  haninicrs ;  jiailnuvkfr's  mate,  a  cnnglf. 

J/'ir',«. — Every  I'niisti  il  nwin  who  has  qualifleil  ns  a  sia- 
man  gunner  wears  the  sw  r  i.ilty  umrk  «o  placed  that  the 
top  comes  an  inch  below Itn'  I'niul  "f  tlu'  <  lu'vron,  or,  if  not 
«  petty  officer,  in  p!»rf>  n(  tlu'  r.uin::  Iukil''-.  Hospital  ap- 
prentices we*  r  a  < ifiii  va  cnr-vs  of  n<l  (  l.'th,  l}it'  cross-bars 
2  inches  long  anil  iwo-liiirds  uf  hh  im  h  wul,-.  in  place  of 
the  rating  badge.  An  appn-titire  mark  2  inches  long, 
worked  in  white  on  blue  clotlus  jiml  in  IjIuc  on  white 
clothes,  is  worn  \>y  ull  ciiH^iiil  i»iTs.iti-i  whn  lu'long  to  or 
have  passe*!  tiin)iiL;h  th«>  nitini;.-!  of  nppp-nl  i'l'  in  fhn  Tlfl^v. 
t)n  the  i>v<>r>liirt  ntnl  junipi'r  it  is  wurn  <in  tin-  firfit-t.  » 
inches  b<  low  till' IK  fk-i>pi  nini:.  (>n  ail  cottts.  esi'cpl.  i.iver- 
(■(uits.  it  js  worn  on  i\ir  lun-iil.-  (if  the  aaino  sleeve  as  the 
rating  binif.-!'.  li(ilf-\\;iy  Ik-' wt-.  n  thci'U>riw  and  wri-t. 

The  U'liif/i  iiKiik  is  wnrii  by  u!l  fiilisti  il  n;<-u.  rM'.-pt  pi  tty 
ofTl'-tT*,  nlTii  rr^'  irifS^iin'ii,  ami  luind-incn.  \i  ci  ^  ,  .f  n 
•^irip  iif  l.rni'l  ilirvu-ci^'iit lis  . if  an  iiu'li  wiik',  \\\n\v  >n\  lilue 
>iiirlN  mi  l  lilui-  oil  whiti-  -d-rts.  lihu  i-^l  dli  tlio  sin  .iililrr- 
^•■llm  iif  ;lir  sli  rve  and  ext' mlinL;  L'titin-ly  tinnHiii  tin-  arm. 
For  first  iiihI  si'i'ond  pln-;>  rir.  incii  and  Ciial-pa^^ct^,  lliij 
braid  is  rr.l  'ui  l-i.rli  lilu.-  ami  wliiti'  shui'^.  mnl  nf  ihr 
width  atiii  ili-p'i-iiion  as  above.  The  men  of  the  starboard 
>vati  h  \i<  ar  tli  -  mark  Oil  the  li^t,  tboM  of  the  port  weleh 
on  tbe  If  fl  iiU't  ve. 

Contiytuou»-»eri'ife  marks.  ('{  -carlct  r]i  i  h,  s  incliu:.  Iniii;,  | 
the  ?i'ir>  ediri'S  britip  fiirm  ii  nmli  r  ijn:il  tliov  nn  i  t  un  :lii- 
(imliT  suli"'.  lii'ihDW  li  wiiltli  of  I  lir- r-'iL:hi  lis  nf  an  in*  li.  nfi- 
Worn  on  tlh'  M:  -Ircvr  (liagi.iijilly  iM.-r«*s  the  <i\its:il.-  of  tli,- 
foii-ann  at  an  iintr'.o  nf  -l")  dogniis,  one  for  each  romplrio  n- 
enltstrm  tit  fi  r  i!ir'  c  yi  ar^,  under  c<>ntinuou«  sorviiv,  tt  ipiar- 
ter  of  an  incii  n]'iirl, 

,Vi<rin^  Ciir/tx. — The  insifrnin  of  rank  of  the  Maritu- 
Corps  of  ilir  I'.S^  navy  are  r-M  niially  the  same  as  those 
Worn  in  the  army.  <  oitNELIs  De  W.  WiIjIaoX. 

Millarii.  IIa«uimj."»:  suifjor  and  composer;  b,  in  Boston. 
Ma"..  .\  IV.  27,  1^20.  When  twenty  war-  ohi  he  weiif  to 
Italy  uuil  >tiidie<l  there  for  three  years  under  famo»s  mas- 
ters. Made  a  -uoi  i-sful  appearance  in  opera  in  Ki:ro[i.>  and 
returned  t  >  I',  i-tiu  in  1H,*»N,  The  next  year  he  went  u»  Ntiw 
York,  ami  111  that  yi  ar  o  .Dipusod  his  famous  song  IVivi 
rAmeficH.  la  IbOl  be  tnlisted  in  the  Sevenly-fir't  Ri-t'i- 
ment,  and  later  received  a  commission  as  first  lir  it-  iiani 
in  the  Nineteenth  U.S.  regulars.  He  served  in  t;i.'  urim 
until  18C4,  when  he  resignc«l.  hn\  iiii:  i  r.  n  vi  n  ]y  wonml-  d 
in  battle.  He  wa.s  appointed  In  a  po,iti m  m  tK,-  N,  ',v  York 
eu^Ionidmn-i',  which  he  retuini'd  for  t '.m'!!' y-oi.r  ^  i-iir~.  He 
etiiti|  o^i  d  many  songs  which  «tliH!u'*i  a  iitcy  wide  iH)pu!Nr- 
ity,  al-o  n;i:>  li  <  l.urcli  music,  and  two  op»>ni-s,  I'lifle  Tom'h 
Culin  and  D^>"trah.  I),  in  New  V'ork.  8fpt.  10,  ItiK'i.  His  j 
deughter  Marie  is  a  toptano  singer  of  tnerit.     P.  E.  f  L  j 
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Milt4>r,  Charles  Henry:  artist;  b.  in  New  Vork  cftj. 
Mar.  20.  1N42  ;  was  educated  at  Mount  Washington  Colle- 

fiate  Institute;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  New  Yorlt 
lomo'opAthic  Institute  in  IHO'I:  studied  art,  ami  became 
an  cxhil>ilor  at  the  National  Academy  in  1880;  traveled  in 
Kuropc.  stopping  for  study  in  Munich  ;  be^-ame  a  meml»er 
of  the  National  Aca<lcniy  in  187.5  ;  was  president  of  the  New 
York  An  Club  in  1879,  and  of  the  American  committee  at 
the  Munich  International  Exposition  in  1883.  His  pictures 
include  The  Chaf/euge  Arctpttd;  A  Long  Island  Homr- 
ttfad;  High  liridgt  from  Ilarlem  Lnue ;  A  liouqurt  of 
Otikx;  A  HuhurlHin  Waytidf  ;  Cornjitld  at  i^uetn  Latm; 
ntiil  Onkx  at  Vrtedmore.  Under  the  pseudoiiTm  of  Carl  tie 
I  Muld  r.  ha  istlMaothorof  2%«PAi7owpAye/.iW«».itMer« 

Miller,  JosEpn  Nelson:  nuvul  oHicer;  b.  in  Ohio^Nor. 
22, 18^6.  He  entered  the  Naval  Acadeiny  in  1851,  became 
passed  midahipmaa  in  1856,  master  in  lieutenant  iu 
18fiO,  lieutouant-cttmmandcr  in  1882,  commander  in  ISTO, 
and  captain  in  1881.  As  commander  of  the  ironclad  Passaic 
he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Mc- 
Allister in  1863.  As  executive  officer  of  the  Monadnock  ho 
participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  specially 
reported  for  bravery  in  these  flght.s  He  was  advanceil  to 
commodore  in  UjM»  made  rearHulmiral  in  1807,  and  retired 
inlfiiS. 

Miller,  Lrwis  :  b.  in  Oreentown,  0„  iti  ;  after  learn- 
ing the  tznda  of  the  machiuUt,  ho  established  a  manu- 
factory in  Cul4W,  where  be  improred,  after  his  own  ideiis, 
the  monnr  and  Tsaper;  afterward  established  plants  in 
Aknm  and  HaaaHela,  mannfacturin^  afrricultural  imple- 
meats  of  all  kinda.  Ha  did  much  philanthropic  work,  and 
wai  derolyintenated  fntbaperfBcUoncf  tbhSundsy-schoii]. 
In  1874  no  erolTcd  the  idea  of  tba  Cbantauqna  AWmbty. 
and  his  plans,  after  having  been  mcamined  by  Bishop  Vii'i. 
cent,  of  the  HelliOdiBt  Ghnich,  and  other  clcrej  mcn.  were 
plaoed  in  opemtion.  He  was  OMUle  pterident  oc  the  onani* 
/.atioA.  and  remained  in  that  aHee  until  hia  death,  at  which 
t  ime  ha  waa  alao  president  of  the  boaid  of  trustees  of  lionnt 
Union  OoUege,  at  Alitanoe,  O.  O.  Fl»b.  17. 1889, 

Mills,  Albert  Lkoin^ld:  soldier;  b.  in  New  York  city. 
May  7.  IHM;  grailuated  at  the  Military  Academy  in  !«T9, 
and  w  ascommi.'«$ianed  second  lieuteiianl  in  tlio  First  (  avnlry; 
ufU'i'  service  on  the  frontier,  wa-s  pnimo:,  d  tirst  lii'uronant ; 
t4K)k  |>art  in  the  camjiaii,'n  apiinst  ih.-  .Sn  u\  in  I'^ltl  and  in 
other  Indian  wars,  for  four  vi'urt>  bciiij;  wijutHnt  nf  his  r>  L,d- 
luent:  did  duty  at  th--  ravalryand  infantry  S4  h<:nil  nl  l  oft 
Ijcavcnworth.  in  the  di  i-mtnu  nt  of  tactics  and  »tnii(  <:y,  and 
at  the  outbn  ak  of  ihr  .■^patii-K-A merican  war  was  rornnus- 
sioned  captniu  uud  it^si.stiuil  luJiutant-genertti,  afUT»anl 
bc<?oming  chief  of  staff  in  General  Young's  brigade,  taking 
part  with  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  battle  of  La  Guasima,  niid 
winning  distinction  for  gallantry  and  ability  ;  was  sevendy 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sau'Juan.  U6  was  apuoiiiteil 
superintenilent  of  the  U.  &  JUilitary  Academy  With  tlie  ranic 
and  p«iy  of  colonel, 
j  Mind  and  Bodr:  The  qu.'tion  of  t)n'  n  lation  of  mind 
to  iiody  h.-v*  l)«>fn  (!i-'f«;t'-<-d  as  li  ri;4as  aiiv  ntiii  r  qiic'ition  in 
pdiih.snpliy.  'I'iii'  liistiiry  of  lli.'  prnhlrm  is  :ho  hlsfory  nf 
plulo  -  ipli  V.  We  ma  V  c  ,11  lir,,.  < lur-d vcs.  t  .hi'mfi  .rr,  tn  a  alntc- 
ini'iit  of  tin  al'.t'riial  iw  ■ii-nrii--  wt,ii  !i  nn-  lirld  lo-day,each 
i  laiming  to  ruprt'.s»?ni  iruirf  uMlt^tiuHleiy  than  thenih.  rsihe 
data  and  conclusions  of  mcHlern  tliought.  At  the  samp  tinin 
w  i"  ■should  be  careful  to  dislineutsh  the  wierif  ific  r.r  duitlisiic 
[iDitit  <if  view  from  tli--  moro  [diKO'-ophiral  oriiinuisni'  jKiint 
nf  vir'.v;  for  il  is  fiimlly  in  tins  lii-iinciion  tli;ii  tiiu  cum-nt 
<:isi'ii-dons  of  Ihc  suljp  i  t  ri<ii:i    th.  ins':: v  rs. 

Taking  up  the  s<-ict:iitir  imnit  n[  mmv,  tiud  Uiv  foUuw- 
iiig  th»H)ries  in  the  fii  ;d  :  ilj  Titr  ,'i,'/,  ,7  "  epi-phtnonu- 
mm  "  Ihrory.  Those  wliu  hold  iliis  view  arc  lor  the  most 
part  Workers  in  p -iini'  science,  who  are  convinced  that  the 
universt)  is  subjef  t  n  ith  uo  exception  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation and  cc  i  !■  lni  ma  of  energy.  They  niMintaiii  lliat 
the  bruin.  I>eiiig  a  f^rt  of  the  materia!  ut.ivi  r-  .  must  be 
subjei't  to  this  law;  that  the  energ;' wiiii  li  il  may  mani- 
fest ani  derived  fr<»m  the  material  pio.  i  s-i  s  nf  uuiruion, 
■tiiidinh-iii.  nto..  and  that  :lh-r''fore  no  prfi'<'-s  <  aiitake  place 
in  llii,'  hrirn  ■.vt,!<  li  d-  -  imt  have  its  exact  Hiiti-cedenls — its 
causes— in  mat'  rmi  i  :'iiiii:_',-s.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  are 
told,  ti  ir  1  nan  1  .iv..  ru,  uilliien' i'  in  brain-proccsscs — can  in 
no  uiiy  ,|ii,  !  i  nr  n  li'nse  energv.  and,  in  fact,  can  have  no 
i  place  whatever  in  I  he  causal  series  which  brain  and  nerve 
action  eihibit.  The  mind  is  in  no  sense  a  oaose.  It  it  an 
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"  cpi-plienomenon  " — an  ind^s.  merely,  of  tb*  mftterial  proc- 
(-.sts— a  ti[tark  thrown  nil  by  the  iMclumiTi  and  in  the 
tiu  ntal  pr<>(r«Mee  rad  fttnctioiia  we  »n  to  raooipiiMonlv  a 
siiiKiilnr  ami  wbitt  i*  wiiklljr called  ''flttbji><'tive  of  dis- 
<  MV<-rinK  tl>^  t)w  l]ii«iD-|»t)ceMei  ai«  taking  i)laoe  in  thb 
et  nicr  or  tliat,  in  tkii  fom  or  tliat,  •!& 

Thi>>  ibei)nr-^r  claai  of  thaoiiei— was  earlier  aalled  (he 
<*  anlouiauia,  or  "  eonicioiia  autoDaton  "  theorjr.  It  took 
its  iMine  from  the  poeition  and  acgnmedtx  of  Deeearte»— 
who,  however,  did  not  applj  tium  itdt  il  v  to  nmn— that  the 
brain  it  a  machine,  an  antomatie-workiug  thing  which  can 
not  bo  interfoml  with  bf  the  mind. 

It  ii  eviiient,  of  c:our«<>.  that  if  one  oo  on  to  Mk  for  a  phi- 
losophy built  up  on  tht»  ttx  ory  ho  i>  driven  to  aome  fom  of 
materialiero ;  for  tlw  rf«^^<>giiition  of  tfaa  MMteiial  camMas 
efflcii'iit,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mind  is  dented  ail 
efflcivtiL-y.  inakea  it  necemary  to  hold  that  Xluft  U  onlr  one 
form  of  ultimate  naliiy— matter  or  motion,  or  both,  iti 
whatever  form  thi»  hyp>the«fs  W  made.  There  an  many, 
however^  who  do  not  wiab  to  1  rn  t  )i  i«  conclueioii.  altbougo 
■till  holdlnjc  to  the  nnirecmt  4<{'i""  of  th*  l**  ^ 
MMnmtion  of  eneq^iee  in  the  biiun.  Soma  alio  lefbN  to  ^'u 
into  metaphyiic*,  claiming  that  it  b  better  to  tafca  an  ag- 
nostie  poaitian,  and  so  adopt  the  theory  to  be  mentioned 
neit. 

(2»  T/if  "  Jouhk  as/^erf "  thtorg.  AceOfdlDff  to  tbt*  Way 
of  suting  the  iiut-siiou  ihe  pniblem  ilaelf  vanimea.  We  an 
toidthat  the  initial  distinctMO  between  body  and  mind,  con- 
aideredaa  being  twodistinct  Mth»tanec«ca|iaUe  otadingand 
reacting  upon  each  other,  i.i  mlstaitea.  On  the  oontmiy, 
body  and  mind  an  always  together  t  we  new  know  thdn 
apart;  they  are  equally  entitled  to  recogailion,  and  the 
onijr  reaaonable  proecdnre  \»  that  wbleh  take*  then  at  eonsti- 
tnting  a  nHfte  gnmp  of  ehaiuee  vhwh  must  he  co«widpri><i 
aa  a  wholes  Lookaii  at  I^hb  the  point  of  view  of  the  bwly, 
the  emphaaie  falla  on  the  bnin^hangca,  and  the  law  of  eon- 
eervation  is  a  statement  whwh  Is  oeceaniy  to  bring  tbcM 
changes  into  relation  to  the  otben  goiiig  on  in  natoiVi  Rit 
kwkett  ait  fnxu  the  point  of  view  of  Uiamind— that  li,  witMk 
eoneeiomncaa  we  nave  tlw  praoeiBea  called  mental  with 
oertain  laws  of  their  own,  matched  and  aocompauied  by  those 
of  the  brain.  These  are  two  o^peefe,  thetefore,  of  a  single 
reality.  We  can  not  take  both  points  of  view  at  once,  and 
in  eonssqoenoe  we  reach  tbe  artificial  abstiaetion  of  mind 
as  a  aepatate  thing  set  over  against  body,  which  is  oon- 
ddend  as  another  and  different  thing. 

(8)  TAe'eouee  and  tWect"  theory— tim  theory  according 
to  which  mind  and  body  are  two  separate  eflieient  caiuas 
which  in  tome  way  work  mntttai  elteets,  each  in  the  pbenonia- 
nal  series  fepresented  by  the  other.  This  it  the  tossalled 
*'commoii-sente  view**  whieh  holds  that  In  willing  to  move 
the  arm.  for  inatanee,  the  mind  works  chanfRs  is  the  brain 
and  to  brinffs  aboitt  themodiflcationa  n(««!isary  tothe  actual 
performance  of      movemonts  tiL<?<ijmed. 

(4)  Th*  thtnry  of  '•  jhHycho-phyHtrnl  pnrallelimn."  This 
theory  ileclarei  that  ccit  iii  e  not  cupalili-  of  dealing  with 
the  Question;  that  scicnco  shouM  siiuplr  state  the  facts 
which  are  dearly  eetablitbed  and  hand  the  question  of  tbe 
ultimate  relation  of  mind  and  Unly  to  the  same  department 
«  Ki(  li  iU^hU  with  the  constitution  of  mind  and  baily~{.e.  to 
philiMiophy.  Yot.  ncngnizin^  the  facts  eatablished  l)y 
science,  it'  h<>M>  to  certain  thmga  which  may  be  stated  iii 
brief  order,  iaivlnt;  their  clearer  expottitian  to  the  foilowinjc 
section.  A.  The  law  of  coiiscrvHtion  of  enerfty  holds  for 
all  phyaiolflgieal  pror'^'^^'r^.  MK  liulinfr  those  of'the  brain. 
A  The  processes  of  mind  «r»,'  Milfjft  t  to  fircui  liiws  which 
require  independent  Statement  in  the  ftcK-ncc  uf  iir-ycliohtgy, 
and  which  onn  not  lie  itatetl  adcquateir  undir  the  cate- 
gories of  phy-^icnl  muse  and  effect.  C.  These  two  forms  of 
phenomenii.  with  thoir  laws,  are  associate<I  in  whni  ia  called 
a  parallel  nil V  :  thnt  is,  therare  uniformly  HSMx  inted,  and 
one  is  never  fonml  in  (-x|>rrii'ii<'i-  disscciai.-d  from  tiie  other. 

With  this  exposition  of  tlic  (triiRipal  liy|M>thi'vfs  aowinir- 
rcnt  some  lim>s  n>ay  In- devnicd  to  stnlinj;th»'  (lOtnt  of  view 
of  Ihfi  iir<  s<-iii  writer,  it  is  ofini  hclii  that  tlip  **automaton 
theory  — the  *iew  which  consiil,>rs  tin-  brBin-|>ri>cesses  as 
the  tufficient  statement  of  th.-  >:'""'">''''  of  nil  voluntary 
movemctit — is  the  oiii.  nin.>  of  lhcd«uialof  caustil  cnoruy  to  ■ 
conS(4ousness :  in  otin-r  words,  that  thvK  IS  Ho  Hlii-rnntivi' 
til  what  is  cnllt'i]  ilu>  ('|>i-(>tiriiMinonon  theory  of  consi-iotis-  i 
ii.'sr<  .'xc-i'iit  H  tli'-ory  liolilin;:  tliiit  the  law  of  eon<k>rvation  of 
phvtical  oiicrKy  is  vinlaicil  in  voluiiinry  ninvciiu'iit. 

5(ow  this  p-ilui  tiMii  (if  tlic  [iii^mI.!.-  vii'w>  t(i  iwa  i<i  nn-  ' 
aeccasary,  and,  indeed,  impowiulo.  In  speaking  of  the  ante- 1 


cedents  of  aToluntary  movement  we  hare  to  con*idrT  the 
entire  group  of  plienumenal  evt-nts  which  are  always  there 
wlien  volttntarr  movement  takes  plate;  and  amon^'  the 
(iht  iiomena  really  there  tbe  conscious  state  called  volition  is 
really  there.  To  say  that  the  same  morement  could  take 
I'lac-e  without  this  state  of  con*cion*.mris  is  to  say  that  a 
Iess4^.r  pvjup  of  phenomenal  antecedents  otoiirs  "in  iionie 
<  as«.'5  and  a  larger  group  in  Other  cases  of  the  same  evi-nt. 
Why  not  go  to  the  other  titremc,  and  sav  that  the  brain 
not  necessary  to  voluntaiy  movement,  since  volitioa  cooM 
hririg  about  the  movement  without  u.sinf;  the  nervons  pro> 
(-<i<ees  to  do  it  with  t  In  his  posthumous  Lxvik  on  MatUr 
'incf  JfoMtsm,  the  late  Ur.  Bomanes  brings  out  this  inadc- 
c)UKcy  of  the  automaton  view,  using  the  figure  of  an  ekt  tro- 
niagnet,  which  altrscts  iron*fllings  onlv  when  it  i^^  niagne- 
tiaed  bytheenmntof  electricity.  Wlmleverthe  ele<-t;  l.  ; 
be,  the  magnet  It  a  magnet  only  when  it  attracts  iron-filiij^;*. 
to  say  thai  it  night  do  as  uiuol)  without  iheelectricitv  would 
in'  to  deny  thatlt  it  a  maguct;  and  the  proof  is  fbntid  in 
the  fact  einply  that  it  does  not  attract  irtm-filinKs  when  the 
enirent  it  not  there.  So  tbe  brain  is  not  a  brain  when  c>  n- 

iousoess  is  not  there;  it  could  not  produce  voluntaiy 
movenWDt— «imptv  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  does  not. 
So  oonseiontneia  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  move, 
meat  without  a  brain.  The  whole  diflkutty  seems  to  lie  in 
an  iUegit  imate  nae  «t  tbo  word  eansation.**  Such  a  con- 
otbtion  a!«  i>liy.si(«t  eaotaticm  can  not  he  applied  beyond  the 
sphere  ol  thingsin  which  ithasbecmnethe  explaining  prin- 
ctjde— 1.  e.  in  the  objective,  external  woild  of  things.  Tbe 
moment  we  adc  q,nettl«ta  eonoamlBg  a  gronp  of  phenomena 
which  inelnde  more  timn  these  things,  that  moment  we  aiv 
linhle  to  tome  MV  ttatemcnt  of  the  hw  of  change  in  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Such  a  statement  la  the  third  tSf0mntire 
in  thtscasei  and  it  is  the  problem  otOo  metaphvsics  of  ex- 
I>cricBce  to  And  the  estegnrv,  or  Che  most  gsneraf  principles 
of  experieneeaa  a  whole.  U>t  h  objective  and  subject  i  ve.  The 
writer  is  far  from  thinldns  that  the  antomatco  or  opi-phe- 
nomenonman  can  aigoehis  ease  with  mnchforoe  in  this 
lii|Aer«oiirt  of  ai>ix-aL 

The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  those  vtiters  who 
think  that  tbe  revision  of  the  htw  of  oausation  can  bo  made 
in  the  iqibflf*  of  objective  ^Mnomenal  action  represented  by 
tbe  bram ;  and  so  claim  that  them  iaaTiobtian  of  the  prio* 
cipla  of  conserration  of  cnswy  in  a  Toluntary  movement,  sa 
actual  elBciency  of  tome  kino  in  oooaeioatnesB  itself  for  pro> 
d  \ icing  physical  effects.  This  la  as  illecitimate  as  the  oi  ber 
view.  It  icemstodeny  the  malts  of  au  cbjeetlve  empirics] 
scienosand  totoswecpaway  thestatementeof  law  on  en« 
side,  on  which  the  higniBr  interpretation  of  the  group  of  phe- 
nomena as  a  whole  must  be  bated*  And  it  does  it  in  favor 
of  an  equally  empirical  Statement  of  law  on  the  other  tide. 
It  is  not  ea»y  to  see  how  any  result  for  tbe  more  compbx 
system  of  events  can  be  mcncd  If  we  deny  the  only 
pte.s  which  we  have  in  thejiartial  groups.  To  do  ao  is  to 
at  tempt  to  interpret  the  objective  in  terms  of  the  tttbjeclivs 
factor  in  the  entire  group;  and  we  reach  brsodoinga  nsult 
which  is  Just  as  iwrtial  as  that  which  the  epi>|iiienouienoa 
man  reaches  by  bis  mechanical  explanation,  liotae  made 
the  same  mistake  long  ago,  but  his  hesitations  on  tbe  sub* 
ject  showed  that  he  anprecialed  the  difBcnlty.  The  dida 
'>r  these  wiitera  that  the  mechanical  view  of  canaation  can 
not  be  uaed  asan  adequate  explaining  prineiide  of  tbe  wlnle 
pertonality  of  man  seems  good ;  but  for  reasons  of  mndi  tht 
same  kind  it  seems  equally  true  that  as  loitg  at  we  m«  talk- 
ing of  events  of  the  external  kind.  I.  e.  oi  brain  prooca 
we  can  not  deny  what  ws  know  of  these  events  as  such. 


The  general  slate  of  the  problem  may  be  shown  by  the 
accompanying  diagram,  which  will  at  any  nila  terve  the 

modest  pur|io:M'  of  indicating  the  alternatives.  The  line 


above,  nf  the  two  parallels,  may  represent  the  statements  

tlie  psyuhological  side  which,  on  tM  theory  of  parallelism, 
iiK-iital  science  has  a  rifrht  to  make ;  the  lower  on  he  paral' 


lels.  the  corres|>ondinp  s«-ries  of  Statements  made  by  physics 
Hiiii  nHinral  sc  kmii-c.  includes  the  cberoistijand  physiology 
of  the  bruin.  When'  they  Mopannprigbt  line  may  t>edi»wn 
tri  indiciiie  the  stMting  of  the  problem  of  interpretation  in 
which  both  the  other  aeries  of  stateinents  claim  to  be  tme; 
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and  the  furtia  r  line  (o  (he  ri>;lit  tlu-n  pives  ihc  plienotiK  im 
and  stateiiH'iits  of  thvm  whU-h  Wf  htive  (o  (1i*h1  with  wht-n 
w«  Come  1(1  eoijsidrr  nmii  iis  a  whdk*.    Xi>w  (he  point  is  that 

rati  111  ;tlu  r  iK  ny  I  i;!i('r  of  the  piirnllel  lines  in  di'Bliiip 
^^i^'l  thi-  I'liciK/iiM  lui  ii:  tho  sintfle  lino  to  the  right,  nor  i-tsn 

taki  i  illn  i  iif  1  AS  a  siittlctL-nt  stati'inent  of  the  fur- 
liii  r  [inilil,  III  wli;(  h  tJie  line  to  till!  right  pro|M>se<».  To  mkv 
till'  line  r- 1  ii  -i'tiliii;,'  liu'  iin'fhnnieal  pntiriiilr-s  of  nature 
iiiiii  cxitiul  11  aJi  lu'  \  itui  tlio  upriglit  IS  u>  ihrow  <mt  of 
nature  the  whole  M  i  ir-  df  phenomena  which  belong  in  the 
upper  parallel  liiu  and  ure  not  ea|>able  of  statement  in  me- 
chanical tcnns.  And  to  extend  the  upper  line  alone  beyond 
the  upritrht  is  to  allow  that  uiechuuical  principles  l>reak 
down  m  ilnirown  sphere. 

As  I'j  the  interpretation  of  the  single  line  to  the  right,  it 
may  always  remain  the  problem  that  it  now  ig.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  get  points  of  view  regarding  it ;  and  the 
main  progress  of  philosophy  seems  to  be  in  getting  an  a<le- 
qualo  sense  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  itself.  From 
the  more  hurniilt'  side  of  psychology,  the  growth  of  con- 
fsfiousness  ilM  lf  may  teach  us  how  tne  problem  comes  io  be 
.•ict  in  the  fonn  of  swmingly  irr«'<viri(  ilui>u"  antinomies.  The 
|>ertion  grows  both  in  body  aitd  mind,  and  this  growth  has 
to  have  two  *i<les.  the  side  facing  toward  the  direction  from 
which, the "r«-tri>.sj>ective  reference,"  and  the  side  facing  the 
direction  towaril  which,  the  "  prospwtive  reference  '  of 
growth  and  the  eonsciousne.-*?  of  growth.  The  positive  sci- 
ences have  bv  their  very  nnturo  to  face  backwanl,  to  look 
retrospectively,  to  be  "  descriptive,"  as  the  term  is  us«l  by 
Prof.  Rojce— ^Uiese  give  the  lowerof  ourpamllel  lines.  The 
moral  tciencea,  so  called,  on  the  other  hand,  dcMl  with  judg- 
ments,  ^pnciBtioiu,  organizations,  expectations,  and  so 
ropresent  the  other,  the  **  prospective  "  mental  attitude  and 
its  corresponding  aspects  of  reality.  This  give-t  character 
largely  to  the  iipper  one  of  onr  pHrallel  lines.  But  to  get  a 
constriiclion  of  the  further  line,  the  one  to  the  right,  is  to 
ask  for  both  these  view-points  at  once — to  stand  at  both  ends 
of  the  line — at  a  point  where  descri|iiion  tnki  s  the  place  of 
ppjphccy  and  where  reality  has  notiiiiig  furtin-r  to  add  to 
thought.  The  writer  believes  that  the  best  evidence  look- 
ing to  the  attaioment  of  this  double  point  of  view  is  found 
jast  in  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  compASS  both  of  these 
xitnctions  in  a  measure  at  once :  and  that  in  out  own  sr//- 
etmtewuuum  we  have  an  inkling  of  what  that  nitimate 
point  o(  view  is  like.  It  is  the  very  esfwnce  of  snch  a  con- 
tention in  philosophy  that  it  is  a  comprehension  of  both 
aspects  of  pnenoraenal  reality,  and  not  the  violation  or  de- 
nial of  citlur  nf  tlnm.  J.  Mark  Baldwiv. 

Minor,  RoufciiT  t  raxxell:  artist;  b.  in  Xi  w  ^ Urk  city, 
Apr.  30,  1840;  studied  art  in  Belgium,  Ktain  i.  aii  l  Itnly; 
was  president  of  the  Societc  artistiquo  ct  liiii'iini  i-  uf  Ant- 
werj)  in  1^74  ;  r.  turned  to  the  U.S.  and  opeticl  ii  >;udio  in 
New  York  city,  w  fii  n-  be  has  since  resided,  iiis  jjuintings 
iwimle  A' It /II I '/  Ji'urir.  The  Studio  of  Carol;  t'mler  the 
Onkn;  The  World  <-/ A>«/;  The  Cradle  of  the  Jludaoii  ; 
The  CloM  of  Ifay;  and  A  Mvuhimii  Path. 

Minor.  VrRoiNi*  Loi;i«  v :  ref  .nii  r  .  b.  in  Gnochlnnd  co., 
Va.,  Mnr.  'JT,  1>-J4;  nci  ivni  a -.'lK-iii ic  .'d  iral !■ 'ii  ill  riiiii-- 
lottesvilli-.  Va. ;  r.'iiiMvr.l  tn  M,  I.nuis,  .Alo.,  in  1H4G;  origi- 
nated tlic  wniii)iii-sulTini,'i  •iiMV.'iinnt  in  Missouri  i?i  18450; 
r>rsnn\/t  A  tin-  \\  Mmaii  >iiiTrnL:!'  A>»-'"f>i!if um  in  1867;  was 
111!'  tir-t  wmniiii  iii  lln'l'.  S.  cliuiii  vulTrage  as  a  right, 
takiiiL,'  [he  question  before  the  courts,  Jiimlly  to  the  L .  S. 
Siij'r<;ine  Court. 

M  into,  Gilbert  Jon  X,  Earl  of:  b.  in  London,  Fngland, 
in  1845 :  grmhmtod  at  Trinity  Collegi',  Cambridge,  niul  en- 
tered the  .Scotch  Guards  in  X^l.  He  was  assistant  military 
Meretary  with  the  Turltish  armjr  on  the  iHinube  in  187i, 
served  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  187!!,  and  was  appointed 
captain  of  mounted  infantry  in  the  Kgvptian  caniimign  in 
lie  was  niilitnry  secretary  to  Lonl  Lanstlowne  in 
Canada  from  irhU  ju  1  ssq,  and  wm  sppoint«d  Qovemoi^ 
General  of  Camida  in  ltS9d 

.Mizon,  nK%  2uA',  Lieut.  L.:  Afrlonn  mnlorsr  and  offlcer 
in  the  French  amy ;  b.  in  1833.  He  explored  a  wholly  un- 
known region  of  the  Northwest  Congo  basin  in  1800-03,  and 

the  treaties  he  ma*le  with  niimemus  nnlivediiefis  wen  even- 
tually a  part  of  the  liaites  for  tiro  extension  of  the  French 
Congo  to  the  N.  £.  as  far  ass  I^ake  Chad.  He  followed  to  its 
mouth  the  Sanga  river,  which  he  showed  to  be  about  1,000 
miles  long  and  the  fourth  largest  tributarv  of  the  Congo. 
Fnmee,  later,  planted  a  line  of  stations  along  the  Satiga. 
The  work  of  Uixod»  with  thirt  of  other  exploren  farther  £., 


proveii  tlml  ihe  water-parting  l>ptwcen  the  Congo  and  the 
S'igcr  bH»ins  wfis  farther  N.  than  it  was  supiH):^'d  to  In: 
situated,  lie  died  on  Mayotte  islan<l,  near  MadagiiMur, 
Mar.  2*2,  lHir9,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  the  governorship 
i  f  the  Obock  and  Somali  coast  protectorate.        C.  C.  A. 

Modesty  and  Bnshfulness:  L'nder  the  general  In  luliiii,' 
of  mo</f.'<///rertr^ioii«  several  phases  of  devclopmciit  iiavr  In  rti 
distinguished  in  the  individual.  Bashfulness  in  cIiiI'Hkhm! 
grows  into  coynessatiil  soriui  tiiniditv,  the  former  indim'.itit,' 
the  oncoming  of  sexual  mutuntv.  Modesty  proper  is  u.  nisii- 
ter  of  later  origin,  involving  the  sense  of  -i  lf  ami  more  or 
less  reflection  on  personal  relationships.  Tbt  fumi  of  mo<l- 
■  -ly  kn' iwn  as  «Aame  imlicates  both  physical  situations,  as 
seen  ia  matters  of  physical  indelicacy,  arid  moral  situation-t, 
seen  in  so-cBlle<l  moral  shame.  The  manifestations  of  this 
cla<«  of  phenomena  in  the  child  may  be  set  out  in  some  de- 
tail (following  the  writer's  works  on  M' nlaj  Ih  '.  '  lopment 
in  the  Child  and  the  Itace  and  Social  aiui  Elhical  Jnter- 
pretiitioUM). 

Tiie  general  character  of  a  child's  bashfulness  nce<l  not  be 
enlargeti  U|H>n.  Its  form  of  expression  is  also  familiar.  It 
b«gins  to  api>ear  generally  in  the  first  year,  showing  it^telf  as 
an  inhibiting  influence  upon  the  chilrl's  normal  activities. 
Its  most  evident  signs  are  nervous  fingerings  of  dress,  ob- 
jects, hands,  etc.,  turning  away  of  head  andlMxly,  Imwiiif^ 
of  head  and  hiding  of  face,  awkward  movements  of  trunk 
and  legs,  and  in  extreme  eases  reddening  of  the  face,  puck- 
ering of  lips  and  eye-muscles,  and  finally  weeping  and  crj'- 
ing.  An  important  difference,  however,  is  ol>»ervable  in 
these  exhibitions  according  as  the  child  is  accompanied  by 
a  familiar  person  or  not.  When  the  mother  or  nurtse  is 
present,  the  signs  all  seem  to  be  useful  in  securing  conceal- 
ment from  the  eye  of  strangers— lieliind  dress  or  apron  or 
figure  of  the  familiar  person.  In  the  atisence,  liowcver,  of 
such  a  refuge  the  child  sinks  often  into  a  state  of  general 
passivitj  or  inhibition  of  movement,  akin  to  the  sort  of 
paralysis  OBuaUy  associated  with  great  fear.  This  analogy 
seems'  to  give  a  real  indication  of  tne  race  origin  of  bashful- 
ncss,  which  Is  probably  a  differentiation  of  fear— i.  e.  of 
persons,  in  view  of  personal  Dualities  possessed  by  the  one 
who  fcant;  the  concealing  tendency  also  showing  the  paral- 
lel development  of  intimata  personal  relationships  oi,  pro- 
tection, support,  etc 

Observations  of  taashftilnssB  swa  to  tbniw  the  illustra- 
t  ions  of  it  into  mtUin  periods  mr  epochs.  The  child  is  ear- 
liest seised  vitil  what  may  Iw  coiled  *'  primary  "  or  **  organic  " 
bfldifnfansi  akin  to  tba  otaaniestages  in  the  well-recognixed 
indinctin  amotioQ^  mch  aa  fear,  anger,  sympathy,  etc 
This  «dilbitbn  ocenM  in  tha  lint  year  and  uaika  the  MU 
tudes  the  infant  toward  atiaDgcn.  It  to  not  to  mnch 
inhibitory  of  aetfam  in  this  first  stage;  it  rather  takes  on 
the  posiuve  signs  of  ftosr  t  protestation,  shrinking,  crving, 
and  SO  forth.  It  falls  essfly  under  the  ty|>e  of  reaction 
known  as  '^sensori-diotor  si^gestion,**  being  very  largely 
provided  fbr  in  the  nervons  e^nipmieut  ol  the  child  at  this 
age. 

ThA  dnwtioo  of  this  stage  depends  largely  qxm  the 
child's  sodal  eaviioRment.  The  )>assage  from  tbeattltode 
of  instinctive  antipathy  toward  outsiders,  and  that  cf  alfeo- 
tioii  e<|ually  iastinetiTe  toward  the  members  cf  the  botise- 
hold,  over  mto  a  oon  reasonable  sense  of  the  diflenoce 
between  proved  friends  and  unproved  strangers— thb  pe»- 
sage  depends  directly  upon  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  gen- 
eral sootal  rslationshiiK  eatablimed  by  ezperienee^  which  Sfe 
largely  got  through  imitation,  and  its  elaiifybig  influence 
upon  the  sense  of  self  in  the  child,  One  of  tbe  most  impoi<- 
tant  elements  in  the  child'a  progress  in  this  war  from  its 
"  urganw"  social  life  is  the  degree  and  variety  of  its  inter- 
course with  other  children,  and  indeed  also  with  other 
adults  than  those  of  its  own  home.  Children  carried  to 
summer  Imtels  every  year,  or  brought  Into  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  the  mother'^  callera,  soon  lose  all  ''fear  of 
strangers"  and  become  quite  frankly  npproochable,  even 
riiowSig  great  likitig  for  society  at  the  tender  nge  of  a  year 
and  a  half  or  so.  On  the  other  hand,  children  Kept  in  ex- 
treme Isolation  from  strangers,  young  or  old.  may  ahovr 
exi  ruordinary  paralrsisot  all  motor  functions,  of  a  markodi/ 
organ  ic  kind,  steadily  for  two  or  three  years  later  on  in  their 
development. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  child  gets  over  its  organio 
bashfulness  varies  also  remarkably  with  the  attitudes  of 
older  children  whom  he  sees.  Nothing  else  cures  a  child  of 
this  physical  shynew  so  qnwkly  as  the  example  of  an  older 
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ebild.  tbia  it  OM  of  thtt  marked  ofBcM  of  IniUtion  alao.  to 
•ImrtaD  tbttUgMCt  Mcial  growth. 

Then  b  next  a  period  at  atfong  socinl  tfnclency  in  the 
child,  of  tohntioii  of  itnngen  sod  liking  for  penona.  in 
gnat  cDDtnat  to  tbe  attitude*  of  organic  distrust  just  nea- 
tiooad.  TiMMieenit  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  instinct  of 
■ocial  edf-pntterration  characteristic  of  tbe  earlier  stage. 
It  i»  due  in  all  likelihood  to  the  actual  experienoa  of  the 
child  in  raoeiving  kind  treatment  from  stniiigei^kindiBr 
ia  the  waj  of  indiMrimiiiate  iodulgenoe  than  the  more  or- 
derly treatment  which  it  geta  from  its  own  parents.  Every- 
bodv  eomea,  thnmgh  experience,  to  bo  trn!<tt54l  on  first  ac- 

aualntanoe,  Jtist  aa  in  the  earlier  years  everybody  is  con- 
idered,  by  mistmst,  an  agant  of  possible  hnnu. 
That  this  n«w  phase  ra  aoidal  attitude  is  teamed  from 
experienoa  is  seen  in  the  aheenc«  of  this  eoiiAdcnec,  on  the 
pan  of  the  child,  towwd  animal«.  Tho  fear,  puivl}-,  of  the 
oiganio  alaga  persists  in  tbe  child's  thoughts  of  animals 
vbich  ai*  new  to  him,  and  only  beoomea  more  confirnied  as 
he  fails  to  get  tha  same  laaaooa  for  "modifying  his  opin- 
ion "  that  t<iiieh  him  to  tolerate  persons  motv  and  more  eom- 
lortablv. 

Finally,  we  msv  note  the  return  of  bashfu]ne»<  in  the 
cliild's  st'cond  and  third  rears.  This  time  it  is  bashfulneiss 
in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  term — rid  largely  of  fear,  and 
rid  also  of  its  compelling  organic  force  and  methods  of 
expression.  The  baabfnl  thlMkyear-old  smiles  in  tho  midst 
of  his  hesitation,  draws  near  to  the  object  of  bis  curio!«itr, 
is  STidently  overwhelnu-tl  with  the  senae  of  his  own  pre's- 
enc«  rather  than  that  of  htisncw  ncqnaintancc.  and  indulges 
in  actions  calculated  t<)  kn<p  nolii-e  drawn  to  himself.  All 
this  makes  so  miirked  a  coi]trH/<t  to  the  exhibition  of  the  or- 
ganic iwriod  that  it  constitutes  a  mu«<t  important  reaooroe 
for  tlw  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  social  sense. 

In  this  last  case  wo  have  before  us,  in  short,  a  phenome- 
non of  rather  complex  self-conscioosuess — a  thing  of  ideiti 
Value — and  its  suggest ion-complezee,  as  they  body  them- 
selves forth  in  the  child's  reactions,  reveal  his  extraordinarr 
nrogrcas  in  tho  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world. 
Ua  now  begins  to  show  the  germ  of  modtiity  and  of  all  the 
emotions  anin  to  and  contrary  to  it. 

Tha  SBTMsl  aspects  of  the  child's  personal  environment 
appeal  to  him  in  a  progressive  way.  It  seems  fair  to  think 
that  persons  are  at  finil  to  him  only  a  peculiar  part  of  his 
projected,  pr«.<ented,  objective  world  of  things.  lie  has 
"personal  pn)jcct»"  lii^fore  he  has  any  sense  of  himself  as  a 
si>iritual  iwing  or  as  the  sul>ject  of  his  own  mental  processes. 
The  getting  of  objects  seems  to  be  part  of  the  business  for 
which  his  oerrous  equipment  more  or  less  adeqnately  pro- 
vides, and  among  these  olijiH-ts  the  permns  who  move  around 
him  are  charttcterized  by  very  imuirMint  marks. 

Tho  obtfcrvation  of  "organic  bashfulness  tends,  when 
viewed  in  oonnei-tiou  with  this  earlier  point,  t^)  confirm  tliis 
view  of  the  way  the  chiU  fa«ginB  to  appreln  ixl  |ii<rsons: 
and  at  the  same  time  eimbkans  tossa  a  little  fart  lu-r.  l-'or. 
strange  as  it  may  i^peor,  we  are  here  oonf routed  with  an 
element  of  organic  oqoipment  especiaUy  fitted  to  Kceivo 
and  respond  to  these  peculiar  objects— praaqns,  *'p«>rmnal 
projecu."  The  child  strike  iusHactivdj  an  extraordinary 
Series  of  attitufles  when  persims  appear  among  his  objei't.s': 
altitudes  which  other  objects,  qua  objects,  do  not  excite. 
These  aUiiu  ii-s  «xtvud  sonu-what  to  animals,  and  that  makes 
it  all  lli>  iii'  T'  striking.  For  animals  are  persons  toa  child 
of  that  age;  they  Oct  upon  him  through  liis  animal  parts, 
through  physical  pains,  pleHsures,  fears,  etc.,  and  that  is  all 
that  m-nums  can  do  to  an  infant  a  year  old.  Wo  have  to 
say,  tlierefoiv,  that  the  child  is  Ixtrn  to  im  a  meml>tT  of  soi-i- 
ety  in  the  sauie  sense  that  he  is  born  with  eyes  and  ears  to 
si-e  and  hear  the  n)ovenient3  and  sounds  of  the  world,  and 
with  touch  to  feel  the  things  in  space;  and  all  views  of  the  | 
man  ns  a  total  creature,  a  crentioii,  must  recognize  him  not 
as  a  single  sou)  shut  up  in  a  .single  Uidy,  but  as  a  sou)  partly 
in  his  own  VhkIv,  ])art]y  in  the  bodies  of  others — a  service  j 
for  which  he  piiys  in  kind,  since  we  see  in  his  body  prepa-  . 
ntiidti  for  the  reo'ption  of  the  soul-lifs^  the  snggestions  of  ' 
liiiinl  mill  spirit,  of  thoM-  nihcrs. 

.V^ain,  the  .-iiroiid  i>hase  of  the  child's  actions  in  the  pre«- 
t  ficc  uf  |H-rsoii.s— ihe  fri'i.'r.morc  ready  reception  of  siratigcrs 
and  intoicnursc  with  them  s^i  ri  Ui^uallv  during  the  second  : 
yeiir — alsu  has  its  nieariing.  The  cliilJ  biv,'iii»  to  liiul  (;iit 
iiKiiv  alxuit  jiCT'ions,  and  sit  to  gain  (i!-si>ciaiii<ns  wlii<  li  give 
him  tho  iN't'inriini;  of  (-crtutn  expictntions  p  ganling  them  ; 
j'l  K-fDrim'd  ex|i< . iiitioiis. itiiit  is,  no  lorii,'er  do|icndchl  inert- 
ly upon  the  stirrings  of  instinct  and  inherited  itupuLie.  He 


learns  that  pleasure  oomes  slnmat  always  from  imstsodb,  as  doss 
tbe  alleviation  of  pain.  This  b  n  mortal  blow  at  orgnaje 
boshf  ulness,  as  every  father  and  motlwr  knowK  A  lump  of 
sngar  will  vary  soon  rdcaae  the  inhibitions  of  tbe  Ay  yenr^ 
old.  Then  he  learns  something  of  the  fsharacteiistics  of 
psr8on^  tbe  irreguUrity  of  personal  action,  the  pteacnoe  of 
tha  "  personal  eooation  "  of  mood  and  feeling  in  those  neaiw 
est  to  him.  This  leads  him  to  seek  out  somewhat  individ- 
ual methods  of  pleasing  tbe«e  near  persons  and  of  seenring 
their  smile  and  approbation,  or  of  escaping  tfaa  tmmofi 
which  his  shyness  brings;  and  these  he  subsiitntca  lor  As 
blinder  attempt  to  hide  himself,  which  nature  taugbt  Um. 

And  he  also  learns  onr  habits,  the  r^larittes  of  ebano- 
t«r  in  adult^  and  so  finds  that  nobody  will  hart  him,  after 
all.  It  is  amusing  how  soon  a  two  or  three  year  old  ehild 

sizes  up  **  a  stranger,  and  meets  him  half-way  with  eondnet 
more  or  1(«8  appropriately  attuned  to  the  iadieatlODS  of  char- 
acter shown  in  the  face  and  arts  of  the  newoomer. 

So,  with  all  this,  tho  instinctive  or  "organic**  iMshfkllneii 
gets  rapidly  nibiwd  away.  But  it  is  now  clear  tbat  the 
means  of  this  freedom  from  it  arcallaociaL  A  child's  growth 
away  from  the  instinct  of  social  fear  to  the  apprehension  of 
social  truth,  and  all  his  actions  midway  in  this  pirogreas, 
come  only  from  varied  and  pexsistent  cx'|>erience  of  people 
and  appeals  to  living  examples.  How  can  choincter  oe  ^ 
prehendeil  if  cbaiactem  are  altscnt  f  And  bow  can  chara^ 
ter-srhemes  be  grown  into  if  the  regularity  of  the  child's 
life  is  of  so  narrow  a  scope  that  all  the  threads  of  his  social 
relationship  run  the  same  way,  and  no  tangles  and  confusions 
arise  to  bring  out  his  own  strenuous  action  and  his  rebellious 
against  bis  native  reflex  ways  of  behavior? 

The  oncoming  of  trwe  modesty,  finally— the  l»ashfulness 
which  shows  the  simpler  form  of  n-flet  tion  xiyon  self  and  the 
actions  of  self — rejiresents  the  child's  direct  application  of 
what  he  knows  of  (HTsons  to  his  own  inner  life.  It  is  what 
has  be«n  oalled  the  "  subjective"  stage  in  bis  sense  of  per- 
sonality. 

But,  as  we  soon  find,  this  grows  only  afwce  with  tbe  con- 
trary movement  by  which  he  assigns  hU  own  onricbeil 
mental  exfierience  back  to  his  teacher, and  seeks  his  further 
judgment  up<m  it.  The  child  wbenne  knows  hims«>lf  able 
to  ilraw  a  flgun*,  for  example,  doc«  not  know  this  alone  or 
completely.  He  has  also  tne  sense  of  the  social  "  copy  "  or 
exam|ile  from  which  the  lesson  wos  learned,  and  further  and 
with  It,  he  knows  that  his  performance  is  again  subject  to 
revision  in  light  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  teacher 
or  friend.  The  performances  of  the  self  can  not  in  any  case 
be  freed  from  the  sense  of  possible  inspection  by  others,  and 
tlie  child  shrinks  from  this  inspection.  This  is  a  constant 
feature  of  his  pragrass.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  bigher 
rapport,  wUoh  involven  the  .sense  of  self-agency  in  relation 
to  tlie  agency  of  other  people  like  self — here  in  the  real  reHec- 
tivo  relation  of  self  to  otliers — comes  the  third  and  crown- 
ing stoge  of  the  class  of  phenomena  known  by  the  word 
bashfuliiess.  >ly  children  do  their  imperfe^'t  ta.«ks  for  me 
because  they  know  me  to  understand  and  l>e  indulgent: 
the  elder.  11.,  even  assumes  the  patron,  and  says  of  tbe 
younger.  K., "  She  is  so  little,  you  know."  But  in  the  presence 
of  the  stranger  wht>se  opinion  is  not  known  btsforchand.  ihey 
are  lia.shful  with  the  fvnf^  of  new  standards  perha|>s  firmly 
in-Msled  u|Min.  This  is  tho  inhibiting  suggestion  of  boshfttt' 
ncss.  of  nnHU>stv,  ami  clearly  also  of  certain  ethical  emotion. 

The  whole  situation  be<^'omes  an  cxtroordiuarv  point  of 
vantage  for  the  development  view  of  the  origin  of  the  social 
and  personal  sense.  We  have  in  it  direct  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  social  instinct  by  accretiniis  from  experience 
of  stH-ial  conditions — or  from  the  adding  n;i  <  >f  variations  all 
fitted  to  survive  sociallv — and  direct  evidence,  further,  of 
the  lines  of  progress  which  these  experiences  and  variations 
have  marked  out.  For  the  infant  is  an  embno  person,  a 
social  unit  in  the  process  of  forming;  and  he  is.  in  these 
early  stages,  plainly  recapitulating  the  items  in  tbe  S4»ciai 
history  of  the  race. 

This  s^x  ial  evolution  presents  a  pha.*<e  of  general  develop- 
ment in  which  the  theory  that  the  individual  ^oes  through 
stages  which  rej^at  the  nice-stages  of  his  sfjecies  ought  to 
find  illustrations  of  more  than  common  value.  For  tbe  so- 
cial life  IS  a  late  attainment,  whether  considered  anthrvjio- 
logiciilly  or  racially,  and  the  child  waits  to  begin  tbe  iserirf 
nf lapis  in  the  aocial  race  "  until  he  meets  us,  nis  observers, 
face  to  face.  The  embryology  of  society  is  t/pea.  to  stmly  in 
the  nursery. 

Si'vernl  iiii[)orlHnt  hint."!  at  tho  history  of  societies,  both 
aaimai  and  human,  are  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  bash- 
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fulness  as  now  deacribcd.  Organic  bashfiUn^as  ironld  »eem 
lo  rcpr«6«nt  the  iostinotive  f*»r  sliown  by  the  higher  aiii- 
inala,  coupled  vith  the  natiintl  family  and  gregarious  in- 
titincts  which  tliev  hnve.  This  shades  mp  into  the  more 
f<>arh>fis  and  more  ctinnding  attitude  of  cntuD  passably 
{H  Aceablo  creatunfs.  which  take  kindly  ta  domeatkatton.  «Bd 
dc|H!nd  more  upon  animal  organisationa  and  Baftmiu  da- 
fen^s.  such  as  tliose  afforded  by  geographical  dbtribntiOD, 
coloration,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  for  their  protection.  For  the 
social  protections  aro.  after  all, moMeSedtiVefBr  the ddeOfle 
of  racial  lift;  and  i>roi>agstiaii  than  the  apMid  imtilietiv* 
armament  of  indiriduals.  Then,  only  in  mut,  cf  oonncdo 
ve  find  the  mtago  of  reflectitre  thought  on  telf  Mid  theMoial 
relations  of  self,  whudi  ia  seen  fa[niintiiq(iD  the  child  iD 
the  thinl  rear  or  Uter. 

The  twralM  wenaalao  to  lie  iNtth  eomethinf  to  the  an- 
thropologist wbea  he  eomea  to  Imaire  intotJie  history  of 
the  huniao  spwdw  AdmitUng  with  Wettermsrek  that  man 
as  a  species  ie  voiiaRBiiiMis  And  tends  to  family  life,  we 
should  find  to  hisearliest  history  the  period  of  organic  bash- 
fulness  :  and  its  inatiDetiire  pTCsenoe  In  the  rerv  young  child 
lends  further  anpport,  perhaps,  to  Westeriimrcrs  vieir.  The 
later  tribal  and  aomMie  cooditloos  possibly  tended  to  re- 
lease the  cards  of  an  instinct  »>  (Kirvly  defensive,  and  to 
bring  in  the  freer  ttng<e  of  IH-Hccful  pursuits  reorescntud  by 
the  second  stage  Of  the  mikl's  bistory;  while  aigiua  the 
stage  of  development  Ot  the  dirtinrt^  Industrial*  srtistio. 
and  commercial  life  of  with  ItSMOial  ways  of  solvlBg 
alt  problems  of  publio  w«lfiM«i  oonespoiids  to  the  more  i«- 
ilecutw  attaioneats  of  the  tlu«e-y«M>4}d.  For  then  e«n 
be  no  doabt  that  reomt  writsiaare  conect  in  Ibiding  that 
the  most  refined  egoism  is  a  reflex  from  the  most  generalized 
socialism ;  a  tbesU  which  social  psjeliology-takas  now  from 
the  analyies  ot  Bourget  and  the  insights  ot  Taade  and  the 
historians  of  society,  but  one  which  it  asems  itself  quite 
aUe  to  make  good  by  its  own  methods  of  inqniiy: 

J.  Mabk  BALDWUr. 

Xalu«iMdtB  MlMlt:  The  learning  of  the  Atahs  be- 
fore Mohammed  was  limited  to  a  sin^  sobjeet,  poetry,  in 
which  thsy  had  attained  high  ranlt.  Their  aatronooiy  was 
nothing  but  astvokgy;  their  knowledge  of  medicine  could 
not  be  called  Bdentiflc;  their  hiilory  was  mmply  genealogy 
and  a  few  hii^torical  dates  han(lo<l  down  by  oral  tradition. 
The  new  religion  oi>ene(l  an  entirely  new  flcid  an<l  gave  the 
flrst  laeentiva  to  scholarly  eOurt.  The  knowledgu  of  the 
Konn  and  of  the  traditions  handed  down  fh>m  the  personal 
followers  of  the  Prophet  bei  unie  for  all  later  time  the  foun- 
dation of  learned  investigation  among  the  Arabs.  The  first 
ellofts  of  scholarship  were  dinscted  at  fixing  and  securing 
the  cotieet  text  and  the  proper  reading  of  the  Koran.  The 
system  of  scixoob  and  of  teaching  among  the  Mohammedan 
peopte  has  an  important  place  in  their  liistorr.  Tho  whole 
antam  falls  into  two  parts— «lementan>'  and  higher  ctluca- 
tion.  Older,  as  represented  by  courses  of  study  and  cur- 
ricnlnm,  is  completely  lacking' in  both  parts.  The  schools 
grew  up  quite  voluntarily:  the  motive  was  purely  a  re- 
ligions one.  Elementary  schools  were  provided  for  in  the 
earliest  tim«  of  Islam,  not  only  in  Arabfaklint  also  in  the 
provinoes.  The  beneflls  of  instruction  were  not  limited 
to  the  rich, and  even  girls  alteniUii  some  of  the  schools. 
The  dtsciplina  was  marked  bj  severity.  There  was  some 
eonseionaness  of  pedagogical  principles,  sinee  there  was 
strife  betwwn  w:hol«rs  over  the  riuestion  whether  anything 
can  be  i  iliu  itt<  1  iut»  a  man  which  is  not  in  him  hy  nature, 
or  wheth'T  i-iiucalioti  is  men-ly  a  development  'if  'he  gifts 
bfstoweil  ttl  birth — one  of  the  controversial  um^ii  jus  of  all 
educational  hist4>ry.  I'hc-  famowsSadi  puts  lliis  plitaee  into 
the  mouth  of  ihc  king,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  itose 
(irirdrn.  "One  who  is  not  «  man  docs  not  faeoomeaman 
through  edurntion."  Blementnry  instruction  was  imparted 
in  the  whoois  that  were  connected  with  tho  rooeqnes.  This 
instruct  ion  embmeod  rciidinj;.  the  elements  of  gnimnmr. 
memorizing  poems,  and  r«.Oi;:ion,  taught  by  means  of  com- 
mitting the  Koran  to  m<  in<>ry.  As  pioloriai  art  was  <lis- 
eotintenancud  by  Ixlani.  the  artistic  impulse  was  gratified  by 
many  forms  of  ciilligninhy,  so  that  writing'  became  a  form 
of  art  in<tructif)n.  While  the  KT'>wing  interest  in  trram- 
matical  study  checked  the  dcsimtisin  of  religious  iiiflueiice 
in  the  clomciitnry  schools,  this  dcspiitism  hiiil  free  play  in 
the  field  of  higher  educiitioii.  whicli  at  llrsi  conciTiied  itself 
solely  with  the  Htudy  of  the  Koniii.  which  kejit  siuls  healthy, 
and  of  me<lieinc,  which  ki  pt  I'oiiics  lu'idthy.  l'htli>|i)>;y 
giadoally  found  its  way  into  the  higher  svbugl*,  while  llie 


speenlatiTS  and  mathematical  disclpHnes  followed  in  its 
train,  bat  leligicHI  jealoiisly glianled  ft^  supn>macy.  Yet  re- 
ligion contributed  much  to  the  development  of  higher  in- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  it  opened  the  mosques  for 
teaching,  thus  supplying  rcnUy-made  an  outfit  of  nniv^^rsity 
bnildinaL  A  natunl  ooaaequence  of  using  the  mosques  for 
plaaea  of  Instmotimi  was  that  tlia  instruction  should  be  free 
oonwcSi  and  tliis  it  virtnaily  waa.  For  the  Moham- 
medan the  mosque  does  not  possaa  Oat  high  quality  of 
aanotity  that  the  dramh  has  for  tha  Christian.  Be  honors 
it.  indeed,  but  ia  not  aniloiis  aa  to  its  nse,  provided  some 
plotts  purpose  can  be  joined  with  that  nee.  So  it  came  to 
pam  tnat  ander  the  tame  roof  tha  picas  said  bis  pravers 
and  the  pUMogiaii  asponndtod  soaw  poet  or  ether. 

Then  waa  umcet  no  barrier  whatever  between  the  great 
publio  and  the  teadier.  U  the  lecture  took  pJaos,  as  was 
often  the  case,  in  the  mosque  tteslf,  the  listeners  simply 
formed  a  nanov  dwla  abe«t  the  taacfaet;  and  every  re- 
spectable perstm  eonid  join  the  diele,  pnvided  only  that  the 
teacher  was  willing,  as  he  always  was»  except  ocaurionally 
when  polemic  disoussion  waxed  too  hot.  An  importai^ 
alement  in  the  higher  education  of  Islam  was  tiie  euston  of 
making  pilgrimages.  Thaae  pilgrimaces  wen  rtimalatod 
both  by  nligious  and  phih>kgical  aeaL  From  a  nliglons 
motive  many  men  went  to  Heeea  frmn  the  most  distant 
lands,  and,  passing  throngb  cities  that  had  IsaMnia  sdiools^ 
naturally  tarried  to  bear  the  great  traeheta.  Hen  who 
wen  enthnsiastJo  for  Islam  and  also  scientifleatfar  fnaUaed 
underiooh  wonderful  joomeys  to  all  pans  of  the  world 
when  there  could  be  any  possible  fund  of  tnHthm  in  n» 
said  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mohammed.  Bat  tlw 
langnage  of  JUiddie  Arabia,  in  which  the  Koran  was  written, 
became  the  riamfiwl  tongue  d  Isiamt  *o  that  believers  of 
other  countries  nnderteek  {digriimgeB  to  master  the  pet  uli- 
arities  of  the  Bednnin  tongue.  Tls  dsain  of  many  to  go 
among  the  ehiUren  of  the  AraUan  dwnrt  was  so  strong 
that  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins,  who  killed  the  tcavel- 
ers  or  took  them  prisonen,  seemed  to  ha  a  stroke  of  good- 
fbrtune.  This  movement  certainly  contributed  mwrn  to 
the  wandering  impulses  of  Muhammedan  students  atid 
teachers,  which  is  one  of  tha  most  uotatde  fiicts  in  the 
educational  system  of  Islam.  2fo  Utenir  aewqwper  was 
neeiled  to  spread  new  views,  lot  the  ttavelen  earned  with 
them  both  evil  and  good  wports  into  far-distant  lands. 

The  meeting  of  strange  scholais^  oftm  from  distant  eoun- 
tries,  produoed  a  lust  for  disputation  wideh  aometiflosa  led 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with 
tha  same  development  in  the  earliest  unlvetsitias  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Great  stress  was  laid  npan  the  memory, 
not  because  of  the  lack  of  books,  but  on  account  of  the 
free  and  open  nature  of  the  Instnustion.  The  fame  of  the 
sr'holur  consisted  in  what  he  knew  by  heart;  one  aaimil 
ixMutcd  that  ho  had  seventy  thousand  extracts  aa  though  in 
a  sack.  There  was  praeticaily  complete  freedom  of  tea(^ 
ing.  Every  Mussalman  of  respectable  reputation  conld  set 
up  as  a  teacher  without  s[ieciul  difnculty.  A  certain  limi- 
tation to  this  freedom  was  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
could  use  the  book  of  an  author  in  public  itistruetion  unless 
he  had  the  author's  written  permission;  after  the  antbor's 
death  tUs  permission  must  be  had  from  the  heirs.  Such  a 
testimonial  irom  an  author  naturally  became  a  testimony  of 
capacitv,  and  therefore  a  sort  of  license  to  teach.  After'the 
establislimcnt  of  the  formal  high  school,  or  madmms,  the 
teacher  stilt  enjore«l  great  fiwedbm  in  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject and  in  metliod.  Then  wen  nO  <kfinile  terms;  tho 
teacher  could  prolong  the  oonise  as  long  as  the  book  held 
out.  There  was  much  dictation,  and  the  lectures  were 
often  tedious.  The  professors  were  in  the  haiiiL  of  test- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  students  by  questioiai.  The 
same  teacher  might,  and  frei)uently  did,  lecture  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  So  far  a*  salary  was  Concerned, 
teucharswere  generallr  left  toi>r«^>vide  for  their  own  sup- 
port us  ttest  tl^y  could  or  would.  Thev  had  recourse  not 
only  to  stato  employment  of  various  kinds,  but  als'j  and 
particularly  to  iMN.try.  Tiie  nder  whos<'  jiraisc  was  sung 
might  even  |Miy  Ins  immI's  debts.  The  scholar  with  a 
princely  patron  whom  he  served  as  |H-rmiinent  |M>et  laureate 
was  very  lucky.  Those  masters  who  took  boarders  were 
most  certuin  of  a  permanent  iiiccirue.  Froni  the  fifteenth 
century  the  activity  of  the  Molmuiuu-dun  schools  gradually 
declined  and  the  numerous  altoudance  fell  ofT.  The  riuMiern 
s<-hi<«)l  system  varies  with  the  dilTerent  countries  in  which 
tiie  !Moli!inimcdaii  relii,'ion  prevails.  Statiatlfs  are  diflieult 
,  to  obtain  and  uot  reliable.  In  lt^7  then  were  in  Turkey 
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nearly  7,000  jtchools  ntnl  niDrc  than  T.i'>00  tcni  liiT''.  TIuto 
is  no  comptilMiry  sv-ti'iti,  miil  Ilic  t.-m  hi  n*  ilr|n  inl  h|hhi 
fc<.>s  for  su|)|M)rt.    'f'lio  w<'ll-t.i-<lii  in  thf  cliii'f  \         s  eii- 
pHijo  prtvuh.'  I  utors  fi  .r  t  lu'ir  own  i  liiMn  n  utjil  iLom^  of  their  , 
<lc|H'ii4oiit'.    Till'  chiff  Milijict    iif  (•<iii(  !it ii III  is  .still  the  ' 
r<'ailiii;r  iif  tli<'  Kdriiii.    dl  liijjiii  r  m-Ii<|'i1s.  thiTc  arc  si.iik' ' 
15  (icvoriiiin  iit  ci'lli'^i'i.  Willi  iiUiiit  2,"i<Kt  tiu|iils.  hikI  ;.M 
natinnnl   sch<M>is  in  ihf  fhitf  tovMi*,  wiih  aiMiut  the  siimc 
ouiuImt  of  pvijiils.    A  loti-Kh  ruMc  iiuiiil«  r  of  pupil*  iire  i 
eililCHted  in  f(in  ii;Ti  <i.uiitrii'.s  n[  the  i  xpi  u-L-  of  the  (iov- 
ernment.    Seenrtii  Us  on  Ti  KKtv,  Akahu.  uinl  othi-r  Mo- 
bamniedan  countriet.  C.  11.  TiirRiitit. 

Honinm :  an  ttlftnentarr  substance  oUaim-d  1iv  Sir  Wil-  , 
liam  Cr<M>kes,  of  lA>ndun,  KnKland.  in  the  sofiaration  of  the  , 
constituent!*  of  the  rare  earth  j^tlria  l>y  skillful  nicthotls  of 
fractionation.  Usint:  an  es|M'cially  di>i{,'iu-<l  form  of  !<|ifc- 
tnwcope  to  t«st  the  relat  i  ve  amounts  of  the  substances  pn»ent 
in  the  fraction.  Sir  Williaiu  (  rookes  isolate*!  this  substance, 
which  g%v«  a  characteristic  series  of  lines  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ultra-violet  8]x>otrum.  Unlike  the  pases  dis- 
covered bv  Prof.  William  Huni-ay,  it  rea«lily  forms  oom- 
{lounds  with  other  elenu-nts,  and  the  diM'overer  says  that 
the  atomic  weight  will  be  very  close  to  IIH.  IK- named  it 
moiiitm  fcon  w«  Gnek  word  for  "alone." 

lUmcus  Bk)Mahi5. 

■MnHNrtll.  B«ttl«  cf:  Sir  BMiiy  Clinton,  tb*  later 
Brillsb  eomnuHKlcr  at  PhlUkdelpbU  in  tlw  B«Tolatioiiary 
WW,  evnouatcd  thitt  city  in  tho  ni^t  of  Jono  1^18.  lie 
naidud  nems  New  Jer»ey  intenwng  to  gain  New  York, 
and  was  pnimed  by  Washinifton,  wiio  moiid  on  a  parallel 
lina^  Senrioc  vnaev  Waibington  wm  Wayna,  Stirling, 
Onena,  Hnaiutoa,  and  Charles  Lee.  To  the  latter,  an  over- 
tatad  oAoer,  known  aftarwaid  to  bava  been  a  traitor,  the 
attaek  waa  introtted.  It  was  a  tima  of  mat  heat  and 
heavT  nduk  On  the  morning  of  Jane  28  the  Britiah  left 
Fraanold  or  Uonmouth,  and  they  were  aoon  threatened  by 
the  Aneriean*.  Though  favorably  sitnatad,tha  latter  by 
Lce'a  ordar  began  an  inexniicable  retreat  Clinton  and 
Comwallis  pursued  the  fugitives,  who  were  eooD  met  and 
rallied  by  Washington  himself.  The  commanding  general 
aevarely  upbraided  Lee,  reformed  the  linea,  and  repelled  the 
British.  The  Americana  expected  to  renew  the  battle  in  the 
momiog.  Many  on  both  sideit  died  from  aunntroke.  In 
oaanaltM  the  Bntish  loss  was  over  4ti0 ;  the  American  lo!i«  is 
Tariottsly  stated  or  MS).  The  Britiah  retreated  during 
the  night,  and  secured  an  anhindered  Una  of  march  to  New 
York.  Qen.  Lee  was  suspended  for  twelra  months  on  the 
grounds  of  disobedience,  disrespect,  and  misbehavior.  Later 
Eo  wrote  an  impertinent  lattar  to  Congrasa  tmi  was  dis- 
nlssed  from  the  serrioe.  Ebninro  K.  ALtntx. 

Xonmonth.  .TtMK'i  Sn.rr.  I>iiV.^  <if:  illcpitimate  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  KiigliimJ  aiiii  Lm  y  Wuii.  Ts:  h.  in  Kotterdani. 
A[>r.  9,  1649.  lie  wns  Itroiifjlit  to  Kiii,'l«ii<l  aflfr  his  father's 
restoration  to  the  tlifi Hie.  wa-i  <Te«to<i  lUike  nf  Monmouth, 
and  in  l(5t5.'$  wus  iiiarrinl  to  the  ('iiiiiiii''-s  uf  Uiiccloiiffh.  i 
He  assumed  the  name  of  S<nlt  as  tiie  fnuiily  tiesijjiinlioii  , 
of  the  HucfleuKh  family,  and  »us  ninde  Duke  <if  lim  -  j 
cleuith.  He  received  notice  and  honors  Ht  court  and  >jiw  i 
service  in  the  nriiiy.  (tradunlly  he  acijuin-d  prc>iit:e  as 
a  I'rolestdnt  leader,  and  was  closely  assnoiuted  with  .slmftes- 
bury.  Ill  16T!t  Monmouth  was  iiitruste<l  with  the  comniatid 
in  Scot!an<l  against  the  insurKctits,  wlioiu  he  routed  at 
Bolhwell  Itridi^e.  It  wius  now  the  excitinp  era  of  the  ex- 
clu«ioii  (luesiioii.  Moiimoiilli  was  for  a  while  disi;ra<'e<l, 
depriveii  of  command,  anil  was  olilij^ed  to  leave  tile  country. 
He  soon  returned,  and  be<'niiie  a  ••enter  for  exclu-iiiii  en- 
deavors. An  attempt  whs  made  to  prove  tiiat  he  was  tlie 
Ic^'ililuHte  heir  to  the  throne,  and  his  cause  was  improved 
by  his  "progress"  in  the  we.,1  of  Kujiland.  and  liy  his  per- 
sonal pupuwrity.  He  was  partiuUy  coiniiroinised  in  tlie 
plots  agaiiLtt  the  I  hike  of  York,  waa  paruoned,  and  again 
retired  to  the  Continent. 

On  the  accession  of  .Iam«-5f  II.  in  IR^.'.  com  crt'd  ri^iiit's 
were  plannol  in  Monint>uiir»  favor.    The     I'mii  stunt 
Duke  himself  sailed  from  llollaitd  with  a  few-  ves-  ls  and 
followers,  and  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  June  II.    lie  issued 
a  declaration  claiming  the'crown,  which  the  (ioveniuieiit 
answered  by  a  bill  of  attainder.   Some  thou?nii<ls  of  militia  i 
and  cotintrvinen  from  the  south  and  west  joined  his  side; 
at  Tauntoii  he  assiiincil  the  royal  style,  and  he  entered  ! 
Bridjjcwater.  James's  forces  werecollectiiigundert'hurchill  J 
and  Feversham.   A  night  surprise  on  the  rovaliMK  failed,  i 
and  the  insurgents  were  totally  defeatad  at  Sedgemvor 


July  6.  Mniimoiirh  fled  from  the  fie].!  and  \vn«  taken  r*.-> 
days  later  in  the  New  Fon  st.  He  di^i'lus  i>l  at.  iiljii  t  w.ni! 
of  moral  cmiraL'e.  and  in  spite  of  en; n  al ii  s  he  wa-s  w;u- 
detiine<i  and  excciiti'd  in  London  .luly  15.  The  suppression 
of  the  ri  licl!;ou  was  further  siirnah/ed  hy  hi. » -ily  reprisals 
liiiili  r  .lusiice  JctTr'  }  -.  Till-  rpi-cil.'  i.f  tlic  rcU-llion  aBtCia 
into  tiie  riovi  ls  Lnrnn  I/'ume  and  JJirnh  Clitrki. 

E Kill' Nil  K.  Al.DEX. 

Monroe.  Ww.i,  S. :  educator;  h.  in  Union  townsihip, 
Luzerne  en..  I'a..  Mnr.  i'i,  iw'*:!;  educated  in  the  iiablie 
s<  hools  of  Luzerne  County  ;  .\.  B.,  Leiand  Stanfonl  Junior 
rriiversity.  1H1I4  ;  studied  in  the  Universities  of  Jena.  I'aris, 
and  Leip'/ic:  teacher  an<l  principal  in  paUie  schools.  Lu- 
zerne Co.,  Pa..  1S87-H9;  su|>erinteiident  of  schools.  Nanti- 
coke,  Ph.,  1><?<1>-W:  sutK'riiiteiident  of  gchooU,  PaiMMlena, 
Cal, ;  ProfesMir  of  I'syrliolofty  ami  l'i.il.i;;oj;y.  State  Xormal 
S<  h<Kil.  We!tttleld,  Mass.,  since  IMKi.  He  i«  "author  of  A'f/w- 
calional  Lnl>t>r»  of  I/eury  linnutrd  (IMCJi;  Comentux't 
Srhfxtl  of  liifunri/  (translated  and  editcii,  IHtKJl;  Bibiiog- 
rnjihi/  iif  JC<]  unit  ion  ilH!»T>:  Knltrirktlung  der  aozialrit 
VoraifUungen  dta  A'ind««  (ikrlin,  18i>8);  and  of  nunierrms 
contributions  to  Anarieanand  fonigncducat  ional  journals. 

C.  II.  Thlrbek. 

Xont«  NaoTo:  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  Phlegnran 
Fields,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  dircetlv 
W.  of  Naples,  Its  history  is  unusual  in  that  its  active  lif«> 
laftcil  only  a  few  days,  and  its  beginnings  and  growth,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  storv  of  its  building,  were  duly  recorded 
by  eye-witnesses.  Tlie  &ile  of  the  volcano  prior  to  lASS 
forme*]  a  part  of  Lucrine  I^ike,  whirh  itself  occupied  the 
crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  One  sida  of  it  had  be«n  worn 
away,  admitting  tha  aea,  and  tha  gallaya  of  the  Roman  fleet 
formerly  need  the  crater  as  a  harbor.  On  Sept.  29.  l.Vt9, 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  harlxir  and  of  the  surnuinding  sea 
waa  aliKhtly  elevated,  exposing  a  strip  of  sea-floor  (iOu  feet 
wide.  Thia  strip  was  soddenly  rent  with  cracks  from  whicb 
steam  escaped,  and  then,  says  one  of  the  record.s  "smoke, 
fire,  stones,  and  mud  coniiiused  of  ashes  poured  forth  with 
a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  »tones  were  shot  np 
into  the  air  about  as  hieh  as  a  crossbow  can  carry,  and  they 
fclLsometimes  on  the  edge  and  sometimes  into  the  mouth 
of  the  vent."  The  eruption  ceased  on  the  third  day.  Mti» 
renewed  on  the  fourth  and  the  seventh,  and  the  ejection  of 
"smoke"  or  ^team  was  observed  for  several  weeks^  isince 
which  time  no  signs  of  activity  have  npii  firni.  On  tha 
.«4  venth  day  several  jiersons  were  killed  h\  '  ill  t^;  stoneaor 
luephitic  vapors.  Monte  Nuovo  is  440  feet  aliove  the  sea, 
formed  of  scoria  and  volcanic  mud  without  lava,  with 
rather  steep  slopes oovered  with  cnane  herlmf^.  I u  out- 
lines have  been  very  little  changed  in  the  three  and  a  bfdf 
centuries  of  its  existence.  C.  (\  Adamx. 

.Moore.  ("i.ABA  {JtMup):  author;  1).  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
Feb.  18.  1M24;  was  educated  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  during 
the  civil  war,  established  the  woman's  Pennsylvania  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission,  the  special  relief  com- 
mittee for  hospital  work,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Union  temporary  homo  for  chihlren  in  Philadelphia; 
removcnl  to  Lniuluii.  Kii^land,  about  1H79,  after  the  aeath 
of  her  hiisltand.  and  legally  changed  her  surname  to  BlooQ- 
tleld-.MiMire.  Her  pubfieauons  include  Thf  Diamnnd  Cnu 
(ls.">T>;  MiiIhTm  Jlis^ion,  poems  and  stories  (18T5);  <>* 
J  III  II  </t  runs  (iriiund.  translated  into  French  and  Swedish 
(l*<T<5i;  Stii^ible  EliquetU  (I87>') ;  Slnnder  and  Ootaip 
tlH'«2i:  and  Tht  W'arden't  Tahtuul  otlier  Pifemt,  .Vriraad 
Old  {imi).  Under  tha  pan-name  of  Jfrs.  Clam  Jioretam, 
soma  4tf  bar  aariy  atotiea  won  piiaea, 

Moore.  ITaUT  nvMrasEY :  artbt ;  b.  la  Saw  York  city, 
July  2, 1844;  after  studying  art  at  boma  and  itt  California, 
want  to  Drcfldan  in  isan.  subsaqnantly  wotldng  nnchr 
04Hkna  in  Furla;  vlaited  Spain,  wbara  ba  beoaua  the  puinl 
of  Fortnny;  spent  aevenal  yeaia  in  tba  atody  of  IIootmi 
Ufa  in  Morocco ;  worked  in  Roma  nn^  Fortnny  1878-75; 
returaad  to  tha  U.  &;  ttvad  In  Japm  1880-91.  and  then 
settled  in  Paris;  waa  nada  ebevalier  of  tba  Order  of 
Cliarlea  III.  by  the  Quean  Regent  of  Spain.  Bis  paintings 
which  chiefly  represent  Spanish,  Sloorish,  and  Japanese 
siN  iies.  iriduda  JUm^  m  Moorkih  danoarj  Ih»  Blind 
(••uiiir-olaver;  A  JfaorM  Jktnnr;  A  Adgariam  A 
Jfoorith  MtrtKamt;  A  JfomAw  CSaff  In  <Avan;  I1t»  Dai' 
mio;  and  A  Oardet^-Piirty  at  tM  Athtmbra, 

Moore,  Jonx  B.issF.TT:  lawyer;  b.  in  Smyriin.  De!.,  IVc. 
3,  1WR»;  n'ceivi>d  ^irivate  education,  and  graduaUd  at  the 
Univernty  of  Viiginia  in  1880^  aftar  whien  ha  studied  law; 
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was  admittad  to  ths  iMir  in  1683 :  terrcd  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
meot  of  SUta  «•  dericUM-Wt  «ws  third  Asfii^iant  Sic- 
Ktary  of  Stale  1686^1;  accreUrr on  the  mrt  of  the  U.  S. 
in  SnnuMii  oonferenee  in  l8ln,Mid  in  the  fisheries  con- 
fmmee  1887^:  w»<  first  Aaslstont  Seeretarjof  Stiite  in 
IfflW;  acted  as  secret  iiry  nnd  oonnwl  to  the  U.h.  prace  coin- 
minion  ut  Paris  in  ISUS ;  Profe^or  of  Internfttional  Lnw 
and  Diplonmer  in  t'olunibitt  Universatjr  since  1><01.  lie  is 
th»m1UMrci  lRtportO»£jltrtttfrrit<trial  Crimt  (\f*S7):  Re- 
pari  em  Sxtraditim  (1890);  j1  Treatise  on  Exfrudttion  and 
Jmttni^  Rendition  (1891);  Am/ittm  in  Legatious  and  Con- 
tulaita  and  in  Vetselt (lHVi) ;  Kosauth :  a  /Sketch  of  a  liei-o- 
Ivtionitt  (1803);  Sitlorn  and  Digeat  of  International  Arbi- 
irationg  (1898) ;  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jonrnat  du 
Droit  Intf  rniilinnal  I'rii-e. 

Xoor^,  W  il  l. IS  Luther,  LL.  D. :  meteorolopist ;  b.  ncur 
BinKliaiutun,  X.  Y.,  Jnn.  l"^.  e<lucate<l  at  public 

sc'hoois  imd  ill  the  Oovcnmn»!ii  luilitiirv school  at  Fort  Mycr, 
near  Wasliinglon,  D,  C,  fiivl  ^ulp'-i  'iiu  ittly  studied  scientific 
branches  for  five  years  umh-v  [n  iviite  uuors.  In  1876  he 
eiitsTi'ii  ihc  I',  .s.  Si^'iial  <  '.ir[i-i,  nml  ten  years  later  was  pro- 
niiii'Ml  to  tlif  t:riiiif  of  ribsLi-vrr  sergeant  for  his  invention  of 
n<  \v  iiHclmmi'iil  »|i|iliHnci.'S.  iHirinff  ths'  five  years  tim' 
foliowi'il  lie  was  oiiL'n^^eil  ns  a  iiieteorolofficiil  clt-rk  in  [in-- 
pnring  daily  syiiojitic  charts  f'jr  use  of  thf  (itTicial  f<Ti> 
CAsters,  and  in  titnt  way  Lit'canie  thoroughiy  faniiiiar  wiitt 
tlie  istudy  of  weather  forecasting.  On  the  organization  of 
the  weather  8orvic«  on  a  civil  ba.<>is  in  1891,  he  l)e<>aine  local 
forecast  official  in  charge  of  the  meteorological  I'lVn  «  in 
Milwaukee,  Wi'^,,  ami  in  1894  became  profctwor  iu  iha  U.  S. 
Weather  Buivau.  lie  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Chicago  in 
1894  as  for<;«u-i  otTiciiil  for  the  upper  lakes  and  flflei'n  of  the 
Western  States,  and  hi  July,  189."!,  was  ap|)ointe<l  chief  of  the 
V.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  He  received  the  degree  of  LI^.  I), 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1897.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
as  well  AS  a  member  of  various  other  scientific  a.ssociations. 
He  has  delivered  many  public  addres^s  and  lectures  ami 
tkas  contributed  artiolcs  to  various  reviews  and  magazines;. 

Marcus  Bexjavin. 

Monran.  Sir  CiICAROE  Osiimtv};;  lawvi  r  and  im  iuin  r  of 
T'arliaiMi'iil  ;  1j.  in  Conway,  I  uriiarvi lUsliiri',  \Vai<-<.  May 
I'-i.'rt;  (  liiu'atc.l  at  Hulir.]  (  i  .|lci,'.j,  Oxfui'd;  callfrl  to  t!u-'bar 
in  l>^'h^:  tnmU-  ijuf  us  counsel  and  bencher  of  LimM^lnV 
Inn  in  I'^'Ui,  ami  trruMircr  of  that  Inn  in  1890;  rcprtt-i  ntid 
the  County  of  I>.  iiliiL;h  in  Parlininent  1868-85;  returin-<l 
from  Kast  DenM^li-l.in:-  in  1886  and  18W.  lie  was  appointed 
v.iii'jrf'  .ni1voi:>«t'-  i;i  u.-ral  au>!  privy  councilor  in  IWO,  and 
Viiiii  r-SH'<  i  i  tavy  nf  SUi<<:-  for  t  Iil' I'tihiMics  m  1 jiinl  wus 
uiii'lc  a  hari  rn-r  m  llf  tarrii-.l  tliroiiLjIi  Parliament 

till-  net  aWnli-hiiit:  corporal  puni'-hnirrit  in  the  army,  besides 
many  other  beneficial  measures,  I'spt'cialiy  tiial  securing 
married  women's  pro[ierty  ownersihip.  He  acted  as  chair- 
roan  of  various  conunitlccs  of  I'arliament,  including  that 
1  11  lami  titles  and  transfer  in  1887-88.  and  that  oti  law  ami 
tra  il-  liill>  in  ITe  wrole  political  pannililets  on 

and  a  standanl  work  on  chauwry  practice,  D.  in  L  inl  n, 
Aus.aM887. 

Morifran.  James  ,\ppT.rroK:  author:  b.  in  Portlftn.l.  .Me., 
Oct.  2.  iH'iO ;  grnduHted  at  Uacine  ( "ullegi',  Wisconsin,  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Columbia  College.  N.  w  York,  in  1869;  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  .S'ew  York  in  1^71,  but  dovtjted  most 
of  his  time  to  literature.  In  1877  he  fornmUted  a  theory 
as  to  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Apphton  ft  Joiinml.  His  suggestion  was  that  the 
plays  SS  printed  in  l&i'i  presented  a  growth  founded  ou 
plavs  originally  pnxlueed  by  Shakespeare,  with  additions 
Rii(i  alterations  by  actors  and  stage  censtirs.  In  18Hr>  he 
founded  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  Xew  York,  Ui«  Shake- 
spearean work  includes  an  e<lition  of  the  plays  and  poenu; 
Th*  Shakegp^arfan  Myth,  or  William  Hhakeapean  and 
drmatttaittial  .^'t  iV/ieftoe  (Cincinnati,  1881);  Smu  Shakr- 
tpeartan  Commfntatora  (IHSOi ;  Venrig  niid  Adonit,a  Study 
«n  fAs  Wnncickiihire  Dinlfct  (New  York,  IS''.)):  Sluike- 
tptnrt  in  Fact  and  in  Criticism  (1?*87);  and  Dii/fstd  Shake- 
upcareana,  a  topical  classification  of  publications  about 
Shake8fK>are's  writings  (Ih^T).  He  has  published  also  Maca- 
ronic Poetry  (18?.i):  Sote  to  De  Colyar  on  Guaranty 
attd  Suretyship  (1874);  The  Lair  of  [.itfrature  {'i  vols., 

1875)  ;  Notes  to  lifz-t's  Principltx  of  Junhnce  (3  vols., 

1876)  ;  and  iVofes  to  Addiaon  on  the  Late  of  Contract  (3 


Morgan.  Jobs  PiBSMUtr:  Iwnker  and  financier:  b.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  IT,  18ST;  aon  of  Junius  SpenowSloib 
gan,  a  banker  and  partner  of  Geoi]ge  Peabody,  the  pbilan- 
thrnpist:  edueated  at  Boeton  huh  school  and  UniTeiBity 
of  (i.utin^  n ;  ntttmcd  toUwU.  SLandimtered  tJw  bankinjr 
business  in  1897$  in  1884  founded  tha  copartoekafam  of 
Dabnev,  Morgan  &  Co. ;  in  1871  became  a  meinber  oC  the 
firm  of  Drcxel,  Morgan  &  Co„  wliicfa  was  obauged  in  18D9 
to  J.  P.  Moi^mo  ft  Co.  lie  haa  been  connected  witli  most 
of  the  large  financial  railroad  ofiemtinns  in  the  U.  S.  for 
nearlv  thirty  years,  and  has  reorganiml  or  haa  been  infln- 
cntial  in  promoting  the  financial  cretlit  of  the  KewTork 
City  and  Northern  Railroad  1895;  Chesapeake  and  Oliio 
Raflniad  1888 ;  Soutiiem  Railway  1891 ;  and  of  tbe  Em 
system,  the  Heading  system,  and  others.  He  is  a  director 
iu  the  New  York  Central,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hatt- 
fonl,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Southern  liallway,  and  nthm; 
and  is  largely  interested  in  the  General  Elcctrioal  Cou)i*uiiy. 
He  is  pniniinent  among  dog,  horse,  and  flower  faacien,  and 
in  yac  hting  circles,  and  has  been  thedonor  tt  luaoyrieh 
gifts  to  aoientifle  and  oharitabia  institotiom 

F.  Stdmiw  Aiuor. 

Morgan,  Lewis  He.n'rv,  LL. D. :  anthropologist;  b.  in 
Atirurju  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1818:  grwluated  at  Union  College 
in  1840;  studied  law,  and  iiraciii  <  il  in  Itorhester,  N.  Y., 
1844-64;  memlter  of  Assembly  in  lyJl ;  Statu  Senator  1868- 
69.  In  1&14,  liecause  of  his  c  i  iinection  with  a  ».<  ( n  t  .society 
called  the  Cirand  Order  of  iho  Iroquois,  he  vibilni  tlip  In- 
dians of  New  York  .State,  was  adopted  by  a  tribe  of  St  tu  i  as 
and  began  a  study  of  their  social  organization  and  ^^ov*  ri;- 
ment.  In  1847  he  began  to  pmblish  in  the  American  A>- 
vif  ic  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1861  his  lirst 
book,  The  Ijtayut  of  the  Iroquois,  appeari'd,  giving  a  thor- 
ough and  scientific  account  of  the  home  life  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Six  Nations.  In  IS-V!,  being  tlu  ii  in  Marquette, 
Mich.,  he  learned  that  the  Ojibwas'  poverninenL  and  customs 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Iro<|Uois,  and  this  led  to  further 
investigation.  Information  obtained  through  personal  re- 
search and  correspondence,  covering  the  systems  of  kinship 
of  more  than  four-fifths  of  tho  world,  was  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  institution  in  1869,  entit4e<l  Systems  of  Con- 
sanguinity and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,  and  from 
the  same  material  a  treatise  on  Ancient  Society  was  ma<le 
(New  York,  1877).  Ho  wrote  also  The  American  Beaver 
and  his  Works  (Philadelphia,  1868)  and  Houses  and  Iloune 
Life  of  the  American  Alorigiue*(^as\\\nglon,\^\),  Ho 
receive*!  tha  degree  of  LI*  D.  from  Union  College  in  187:i, 
was  elected  a  menilier  of  the  National  Academy*  of  Science!! 
in  187S,  and  was  a  member  of  other  scientific  societies. 
In  1879  he  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
tho  Advanoemeut  of  Scienca,  Ji,  in  Bochcrtar,  N.  Deo. 
17,  1881. 

Murine.  .Xikhku  Bishop:  lawyer  and  journalist;  b.  in 

Pfirt  .^li  liway.  Xi  va  .S<  iitiB,  Mar,  HI,  \K>1 ;  educatctl  nt  iho 

[  K  al  s,  1  Is  ami  at  I)alllou.sii'  rnivrrsity,  llnlifii.v.  alui  svas 

crtlli  ii  ti'  rlir  l>ur  in  1894 ;  ln'tarm'  ( nrrL-sj  onilunt  at  (utiiwa 
for  till-  lltthtiir  Ihnihl  ami  Si.  Joliuf  Siin  ;  siil  isi-ij\iii|itly 
mittor  of  llif  .N  i  l/-  /-'"».  Halifax,  and  I'he  Spi.c/ator  ft  An- 
ria|i«lis;  removi  d  in  Xewfoun<lland,  and  l>ccniiie  i  ilitorof 
tlic  St.  Johns  Mrrcury  (laSt-K.^)  and  of  th*>  l!^ral,l  1 1 
91);  was  electetl  to  the  Legislature  in  B-.n'navi-ia  in  issO 
anil  retained  his  w&l  until  1889;  in  1890  was  i  ti  s,  n  ,,f 
the  |K'uple*s  delegates  to  Kiigland  in  conmr!  on  with  ilie 
Fn'Hch  treaties  question,  aiiil  in  1891  also.  He  is  a  -sup- 
porter of  a  union  of  thcCanaiiiun  provinces,  and  incidan- 
tally  of  protection  and  union  with  Great  Britain. 

F.  Stukcks  Allbx. 

Slorley,  Edwahp  Williams,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1). :  chem- 
ist :  b.  in  Newark,  N.  J..  Jan.  29. 18:i8 ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1860,  an*l  then  turned  his  attention  to  teaehiiig, 
devoting  hitnsclf  chiefly  to  chemistry,  which  soon  iK-eanie  a 
s|tecialty  with  hiin.  Iti  I8U9  he  was  colled  to  the  chair  i»f 
Chenu^try  lu  tho  Western  Reserve  University,  which  insti- 
tution, then  in  Hudson,  O.,  hos  since  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, and  under  the  name  of  Adelbert  College  now  forma 
part  of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  This  chair,  to- 
gether with  a  similar  one  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College, 
he  has  sinc  e  continued  to  fill.  Prof.  Morley  has  devoted 
his  asii  -I';  ti  very  iar^y  to  a  consideration  of  the  rcdeter- 
niiuHtiou  id  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen.  This  investiga- 
tion, exteniling  over  a  dei-ade,  was  brought  to  a  successful 
completion  in  It^,  when  be  definitely  showed  that  the 
atoinle  walght  «t  that  elanwDt  by  three  methoda  ms  19/Vi9, 
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with  a  potsibU  error  In  the  fourth  tl«ciin«l  pl*c«.  Tiie 
results  of  tbifl  maipiiftrait  fnmtiiSHiinn  wn«  |>nbliiihe«]  in 
the  SMilkjtoHtan  L'ontriMi'oiK  to  Knoirlnli/e  in  I89||,aii(1«r 
thetitle  AemnViee  o/ "./.yyr/i  it  mi  HyJroytnoHd  oh 

Me  UtAio «/ thtir  Atamie  ntiffkia.  lie  hen  abu  lieen  a>H >• 
«|iltetl  with  Prof.  Albrrt  A.  Stu'heiiwin,  of  the  Universitr  of 
CiiicegiH  end  with  Prof.  William  A.  R»i:'-i->.  of  Colb;  tui- 
ventitft  in  inTceligations  uf  a  cheinit'nl-)4iy>a-ai  nature  that 
har*  igaioed  for  biiD  a  iiiffh  rr]>utati«>n.  For  the  pruHvation 
of  bin  woilt  on  the  delpnnitiati<«n  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
«Z}rgon  he  fathered  a  library  of  chemical  peruiilJeaie  Which 
b  unique  in  the  1*.  &  lie  was  pm4«ienl  of  the  Ameriean 
AMoeiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  lt<S>3.  nn< 
el«vted  prenident  of  the  American  Chemical  StH-iPtr  f.<r 
18iB.  ana  since  1607  has  Ix^n  a  tnemlnr  of  tli>'  Niiti'  iml 
Academr  of  Sciences.  Ili»  puhlieations  have  u|>[«  jtr>H|  m 
cliemical  journals  Imth  in  the  U.  S.  and  ahroail,  and  in  the 
/^rt)e*Hiin^»  of  the  Tartons  Mtricties  of  which  he  is  a  hinn- 
hvr.  MaKi  I  s  Ht  NJAXO. 

Morjiliy.  r.*rLf'ii*RLi>:  <  h«'f*-i>ljiv<  r :  t>.  in  New  Orlt-iuis, 

.Iiiii.'  J'J.  I^  ST;  i  x/rl'i;.  ;  ti  :ii  .  lii|«lli"«<il  surhri-iiijr 

^l»lU  lU  chi"<^.  .ili'l  .'it  til. '.I.-.  ..!  I  A!  J'.  •■  :i:icl  ilrfoitcl  tlif  l>c>t 
|>iiiy<TS  of  111!'  rmtiv.  ,  i:y;  j;rHililiitt'<i  ii I  ^1  I nw(iir^4 (."ulU'^jo  ; 
finiiliiMUlaw.  hiul  via.-^  4i>linitl<Ml  (<>  the  Unr  in  if«r»7;  iit  tlie 
i'Kcv  fiiiiprfi-i  in  N»'w  V<)rl<  in  l>*'il  w«s  th>.'  vj(  lor.  tht-rtl'v 
li.H  nining  tlie  cdanipion  [ilavcrof  the  I'.S. :  in  lH.">s  vi»itr<l 
Kiir<«|>f;  piiniN!  a  virtf)ry  hvit  I.on-cnllml  ami  otlit-r*  in 
I.'imlon;  <l«-fi'«N-<l  ihclM'^i  Fn  iidi  iiml  (ii  rinnn  iilnycrs,  an<l 
linve  exhibit  ions  of  his  nbiliiy  to  pUy  ti;;!!!  -.ni.  -  -iiiiiil- 
ti»ii<H>\i»ly  wiihoijt  *i'tMiiir  till'  «'^n>^»-l'^M^r<U.  loiit  r  hf  sikI- 
<i<'niy  aliHlwIontvl  >  h' — |il.u  :ri.,  himI  conci  ivcil  Mich  nn  nli- 
h'lrn'iici'  Ihrn'fiir  ili;it  ii  uliu>>*i  ilmvc  him  into  a  froii/y 
1m  .1.  iir  I  [;(  -  I  ].  t  iiifiitiotud.    I>.  .Inly  lt>,  1'<H4. 

Norton,  Oi.iveb  Pkrry  :  sl«t>'>ninn :  h.  in  Sniii'^l'iiry. 
Waynf  co.,  Iiid.,  .Viii;.  4.  lH,':t;  -iliKln-ii  fur  two  y»"Hi>  dt 
Minnii  rniviT>ily ;  aftiTwanl  >luilifil  )iti<l  wa'^  Hi)iiiilli-tl 
t'>  iht' har  in  iH-tT.  ami  h«');aii  priK  lii  o  in  1  ciil n-Mll.-.  luiJ. 
Il<-  w'B?«  I'tcclcil  I'ircml  juil;,'r  in  |h.V>,  but  ytna  ili'|iriv<Ml  of 
iho  iiflitv  iiiHlcr  Ihf  new  State  iv)iisiituiion  of  tU<>  next  y-fur, 
whi-ii  hu  stiiiiioil  for  n  y«'«r  in  ('iiiciiiiiiiti  bi  f.irf  r»>sniiiin>; 
|>rin'lii-o.  llf  hail  Im-imi  a  lH-iiio»'riit.  but  in  |h.'»4  was  iictivf 
in  forniinp  the  ISep'iblii'Hu  |iar!y.  ami  w«!«  iin  riinijiitate  for 
(ioieriior.  but  WR*  irf.  III.  li.  In  \>4Hi  he  wii.h  i-lc<-tc<l  Licu- 
tenant-tiovi-rnor,  and  in  .Ian..  I^Ol.  Ix'idinc  (tovcrnor 
tlirough  (ho  I'b-i  rion  of  Gov.  lU-nry  S.  I^nne  to  the  1'.  S, 
Srimte.  Wlii'H  I*r<'sii)i'iit  l.HU'ohi  <nlli'<l  for  vuluntccrs  In- 
illana's  (|iioia  wa.H  rai'-eil  at  oiue.  aii'l  (•••v.  Morton  biH'iuni- 
f.iinoiis  ihriiii^'h  lii*  eiiiTf;<-i i<.-  iii.-tir.uris  towanl  ■•hit-iiit: 
lMH.|«  in  t  hi>  fb-lil  ami  [iroviiiinj;  for  their  care  iiinl  !iu«ti'- 
n  iiii  f,  as  one  of  the  '"  war  ttovcniors."  He  wii*  oiijM-eil  bv 
a  I U'lniHTut ic  Le;;islaiurc  in  lN<t;i,  ami  woiilil  have  Imi'H 
iii-|<rivi-(l  by  il  of  his  military  control  liml  not  the  witti- 
lirawai  of  Uepiibliean  nieinlHTs  left  llir  l.e^-i-hil nr»' without 
a  i]iioruiu.  (iov.  Morton  borrowed  money  for  >;overnment 
<  \|.ir  •  iiixl  ftp|Miinte<l  a  bureau  of  flnmue  to  eontrol  it* 
th-biiineiiii-nt.  anil  this  ooiir«' Will  «i  first  eoiuleiniieil,  but 
afterward  so  thoroughly  approved  that  he  wiisa^'aiii  elected 
<ii.vernor  in  INIJI.  lie  was  eli-etcd  lothe  l".  S.  Senate  in 
1>-(IT.  and  i."  nil  ill  1>*T;{.  He  served  on  the  coiuiniitees  on 
forei^'li  rebition^  OKrieulture,  inilitarv  nfTaiis.  elect ioii>,  and 
land  claims,  and  was  n'livi  m  the  iiii|M-aehtiient  priMii'd- 
iiii^s  H;;iiinst  I'risidetit  JoIidxmi.  In  the  Ke|^>iiblican  coii- 
>eiilion  of  he  received         Vote-i  on  the  tir^t  ballot  for 

a  I'roidential  camlichile.  Ili-  wus  a  iim-iiiIxt  uf  the  elcc- 
trinil  coniinis.:ion  in  1*^77.  Afl-T  haviuir  u  )iaralvl;e  stroki' 
ill  \^l'>  he  was  olili^'cd  always  lo  use  crulcbi  -.  J),  m  iudl- 
aiiapi'lis,  luij..  Nov.  1.  1m77.  Sec  /.i  t,'  <i)i</  I'uNie  Hervietn 
u/  Uiiitr  I'l  iry  Murlim  I  Iiidiiiiiapoli~,  ]s7ltl. 

Sfortoii.  WiujAM  'riioMA-  (iiui  V  :  dcnii>t  :  b.  in  f'lmrl- 
ton,  Mass.,  Aiii;.  11*.  l"^!!*:  d.  in  New  York  eilv.Julv  1.").  ls<is. 
lie  HtiKli'd  ib  hti-iry  in  li.-il' iiiinpe  in  i\\\i\  in  ls41 

lie  ri  tiiriied  to  l!o>ioii.  \\  lull' practit'iiip  his  ]irof'  '-ioii  h. 
attended  medical  Icctiiio.  and  >:uilit*<l  chfitiislrv  in  tie 
hiboratory  of  Dr.  <.'iiaiiw:»  T.  Ja<  Kso\  o/.  c.v  ami  there  U- 
oHine  iu<|UHintcd  with  tin*  stm'«4lM>tic  pf  ih  rt  lesof  snlphurie 
elhi-r.  After  experirnenlinu'  on  iiim^elf.  lie  surr.'^..fii|ly 
iidniiiii--i,M.d  it  to  It  lii'iitiil  ]«:i!i.  iii  S..|.i.  ;;<i,  isid.  Tlie  new 
HiKotlieiic  WHS  first  ust'd  )      :c|v  bv  lir.Ji  hn  C.  W'arrcii 

in  an  operation  at  the  MlUss  e  Im-en"  (!f<<nenil  Ib  M'ilal.Oct. 
H'.1*4<J.  .Morton's  claim  t-i  the  .iixi.vi-rv  ssi\-  li.-Mv  eoti- 
testcil.  notably  by  Dr.  J,ici,-4.n  and  ll.  nic,  Wi  ll-."  'I  h. 
Fj-MMch  Acailt'mv.  ofu-r  an  iwv,'iiiii;«ji„n,  of  \Um  Montvon 
awanlcd  SwUO  IrmivQ  lo  Lir.  Jiicksou  for  ibe  discovery, 


ami  2Ji00  to  Dr.  Vortoo  for  ita  qiplfeatiiia  toaui;fieal  0|>e!^ 
at  inns.   A  monument  commemoratini^  the  discovery  iraa 

proeiited  to  the  cify  of  Ik«.stun  by  Thomas  Lee  in  lH<fe. 

XoHby.  .loiiN  .si.NCiLtTo.N :  sfihlier;  b.  in  I'owimtuii  co., 
\'a..  l)ec.  <i,  bSi;);  enlenil  the  L'niversity  of  \'ir>;inia;  l>i^- 
fore  <  omplcting  his  foui'M' was  fiiHHl  rikI  sentenenl  \<i  im- 
pn-oiiineiit  for  wouniliu);  aie  Uier  -tmln  i  by  shooting,  but 
wa«  afterwanl  |>ariloiitsl  and  ins  Jiue  reitiilted;  studied  law 
durini;  hi><  ini|»ris<.>ninen1  ;  wu-s  a<lmitted  to  the  bar  s<«ni 
iifler  liis  rxdcBM.-.  and  |>raci  iced  in  Uristol.  Washiiitrtoii  ci>., 
Va.  .Vt  the  o|^"tiiii|;  (  I  ilu  wiir  in  IHJl  he  enlisted  a«  a 
private  ill  the  Coiifet.'  i.ii'  .ivaliy.  aii<l  sorvtsl  uinler  tien. 
.loM-nh  E.  .b'l.i.-ti.ii  Ml  niiudorth  valler.and  at  Manassa*. 
j  In  I-Vb.,  IWi,'.  lie  ii,!i<ie  adjutant  of  his  re;.'iiiieiit.  but 
wu*  redu'  ■  Im  iIl  rjiiilo  after  two  v-.^  -.r.':,^,  S.Tvin;.'  a>  a 
.  Miiiit  on  June  N,  iNW.  he  (;uid<sl  fo  n.  .IwniesK.  1$.  Stuart's 
!  I>ri>:ade  in  a  raid  against  Oen.  M(  i  i,  !lan  on  the  fhit-ka- 
honiiiiy.  In  Jan..  l'*fW.  he  nxrmied  a  force  of  irregular 
cavalry  in  Northern  X'irKinia.  which  heemnloyetl  in  euttin>c 
off  ouiumunicttiioii  and  dcsirojiii}:  supply-trains.  When 
not  eiiv;iu.'<'d  in  n  raid  his  men  were  dispersed  and  eont-ealeil, 
w  ithorilers  fora^x'mblace  at  n  set  tin!ean<l  pUee.  At  (  ')ian- 
tilly.  Mar.  16,  li?t(.:!.  le  ,;,  leai.  ^i  a  e:n;i;ry  f-ree  n:i.-  li  larper 
than  his  own.  At  I  ir.un  <v iU<-,  Apr.  1.  IMW,  he  defeated  a 
fori  I  ~i  CI  ,  ^;.i  1  .1 ,  y  1 1  jipiure  hiin.  H  i.t  force  was  wattercsl 
at  Warren;  'ii  Juic  iiuii,  but  was  reorjranizcil,  and  cut  its 
way  ihroujfh  (leii.  Hooker's  lines.  In  May,  1H64.  Mosby's 
o|BTat ions con)]>elled  (ieii.  (iraiit  to  detail  a  $|M>cial  force  of 
cavalry  to  jmMed  his  coniniunications.  Mosby  wa.s  c«>m- 
niissioiie<l  captain  in  March,  l^ftl,  major  two  weeU.s  later, 
and  cobmel  s<umt  time  afi.  rwaiil.  <.»n  Apr.  21.  Is^i-I.  his 
re>;inieut  was  disbaiideil,  ai.d  in;  returned  to  the  pmrtii-e  of 
law  in  W'arrenion.  In  X^Ti  he  siUj>]K<rtod  Gen.  (ira;ir  m«  a 
candidate  for  th<>  presidency,  and  irave  a«  a  rtas'  :j  tic  rcfor 
his  opinion  that  Soutli'  in  rt  i  f  tl;--  i;.  ; 'il'.i.  at:  jii.T-ly 

was  the  lM>st  means  foi  jiIUiUUli^' tlillm^UlUl'.y  ulnl  li  e  r.iie. 

Ii  is  said  that  a  letter  written  by  hini  to  the  N.  w  ^  .rk 
I/i  nild  in  1^*70  contained  the  &n*l  use  of  the  j  liiase  ■  ihe 
solid  South.''  lie  was  ctiU'-nl  at  Honckonp  for  six  years 
just  pn-cciling  President  Cleveland's  first  adininist ration, 
and  afterward  prai'tiwd  law  in  San  Francisco,  t'al.  In 
lice.  !.•<'<((.  in  Boston,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  Stuart's 
i-avalry,  which  was  rei>e«tcsl  in  other  plai-es.  and  jniblishtd 
in  a  bi»ik  enlitle«l  ll'^r  Jlfinin{»cfnftit(lioMin't,  1HH7).  St! 
hirtiifin  Li  ft  villi  Miinliy.  by  John  .Scott  (New  York, 
lf"!7i.  and  Moahij  and  his  Jfrn,  bv  J.  Marshall  Crawforvl 
i,lJ<r,;,. 

Mosler.  Hi  .Mtv  :  artist  ;  b.  in  New  York  city.  June  0.  1S41  ; 
well-  "iiii  his  family  to  Cincinnati  in  IS.'il. anil  to  XashxiUe 
in  lis."i4:  tiaving  evinced  a  talent  by  enjpiivinp  on  bl.H  ks 
with  crude  tools,  was  insiructtsl  in  drawing  by  hijj  father, 
ami  aflerwaril  in  painting  in  oil  by  (ieorge  Kerr,  an  aiiia- 
tciir;  returned  to  Cincinnali  in  IS.Vi.  and  workts)  there  a 
year  as  draughtsman  for  the  Oiuiiibif^.  »  comic  we«'klv  ;  was 
a  I'Upil  of  .lames  H.  Ileanl  IN-'ilMil  ;  f  .^i  '.x.  h  t'e  xVe.sfern 
army  as  art  correspondent  for  Hnrjur's  ll'-f.',',,.  isiV^  «ti; 
was  B]ip')intcd  on  Gen.  William  Neh.in's -intT;  p:i:iii.  i  j-tr- 
tniits  of  various  generals ;  studied  in  l'u-->Mi  i  ?  an.!  I'aris 
ls(j;!-(iri.  sipeiit  the  next  eight  rears  in  the  1.  S..  <  litaiiiing 
natoiinl  n  piifftnon  throiisrh  his  |>«intiiii,'  The  Lnni 
and  siii<;  ■  il  uiel' !■  I'lli  'x  III  MiMiieji  1  ■-74 -76.  during  this 
lime  « iiiiiiiiir  a  im-.tial  ai  liie  lioyai  Aiiehmy:  since  Is77 
ha.'-  i.  -i.|.  il  111  I'ari'i.  His  picture  Le  r' e\Kil  ii.  .:  \\ 
the  I'  ll  I-  S:ii.  II  i  f  l^TtJ.  w(i«  bouehl  by  the  French  Itmerii- 
nie:e  f.  '  th.  Mi:-.,  ilii  1  .n \ i' iii ix .iirg.  In  1KS>  ho  receix^Ml 
for  iii>  JjuM  .Siiiiiiiiitnt  one  of  the  four  cash  prizes  at  the 
exhibition  of  tlie  American  Art  Associii' :  ii.  Among  his 
In— t-kiii'wn  works  are  Kiirhi  Cfrr^  ntui   <^h,,i,! r/'-nn  f'trl 

lIS7->*l:    T/ir  Ifrfui   ,    ICel    /.'  -\r"'  r<,  J/,..v   ,!    !>■-   .v'.  I  I  ; 

rrliiiff  itf  \\',Jiiirn,i  iiwirt,  H\i>[  S//itiniHij  O  1 1  i  ^l^.'»0); 
.Xiil/if  A'Iri  .' '  /i'l.'fii  .■mii  l.'ifuru  'if  Ihr  fifheriromrn 
(  I>'>>l  i:  JtifniufSfiti;  liif  ri»f_</»!  t  f»n/r«r/ i  1 ;  Wrtlfling 
Moniiint  nui\  liiimii  />«y(l^'K{);  /<<Mf  ."n  '.  i  r, ■',.  '»/ n ml  Vil- 
liKii  ('lurkiikoker  (1SS4I;  A/>i>riMcfiiii(/  .Sluni*  (IfSSfl);  and 
I'l.-//      t/tt  Marifuiiw  {\f*s^>*7). 

.Most  Favorod  ^iiationClanse:  in  the  law  of  commercial 
treaties, H  treaty  clausn  which  Nnds  wich  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing powers  to  give  to  all  the  contracting  parties  all  the  privi* 
lcg«'s  which  it  then  gives,  t)r  afterwani  may  give,  to  that 
iiai  ion  which  receives  from  it  the  most  favorable  terms  in 
respe  t  to  thCHia  matteCit  An  example  of  such  stii>ulal  ioQ 
iit  the  tFMkty  or  agreement  on  the  subject  of  trade- marks 
made  Utweisn  the  U.  &  and  Onat  Bmain  in  1876^  which 
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pvovidea  tiMt "  ThA  dlinmtof  eadh  of  eontnetiagpowm 
shall  kftve,  Id  the  d«iBiiiii»i>  aad  paHeanoDi  of  the  other, 
the  Mlue  rights  m  belong  to  native  Mbjecto  and  eltbeiM,  w 
as  aie  now  granted  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  snb* 
jectsand  oittoHM  of  the  moet  lavored  nation,  in  everytliitiK 
rdating  to  tmde-nMvIn  and  trade  JhbelSb'*  If  strictly  o\y 
served  snohaelavMWOdld  often  result  in  aonii»-li!ti>rH  |><>wfr 
to  grant  to  another  power  oonoesrionsaetuallv  <»r  suppoMNiiy 
iuumeal  to  its  own  mtevests,  witboat  an  eqnivalent  c(JiK  t>^ 
sion  or  raoompensD  from  the  otfaert  bat  this  dilBenlty  has 
been  avoided  dj  i  >ti'^tr<iing  ths  doctrine  to  mesn  that  soch 
a  chune  applies  uai  v  u>  gratuitons  eonceseions.  and  does  not 
entiUotbe  nation  daiaung  under  it  to  the  |)riviiLgi>«  giv.  n 
to  Minis  other  nation  in  return  for  eorre^ix^mliiig  {irivilo^ts 
nnkai  the  party  olaiming  under  it  olfersa  fair  oonsideratiou 
f6r  them.  See  Wharton  s  JnUmational  Law  Digut. 

F.  Stt  rges  Allen. 

Moi)i!lio>T!iki.  >foniTZ  :  pianixt  and  conii.c.-vr:  h.  in  Hros- 
l«u,  Germany,  Aii;:.  2H,  IHW,  ami  sii.ilicil  in  Ihc.-'l-n  jiini  in 
Hcrlin,  whtre  h*-  m  uI«»*1  pcroiftnojiily.  Hi-  Ihls  ctiinposedl  a 
larpe  number  of  fi  r  lin'  [Hfitm,  nuiii)  of  ihcm  very 

brilliant,  also  Jofmnii'i  d'.i  rr.  a  -\ iii|ili<-tiy  ;  vi  ii^rnl  worlis 
for  violin  and  vi. il, iir  riln  "  ilh  'irriu-ini ;  ii  violin  ruin  rrto, 
Fuite  for  orchestra,  and  oUier  orchestral  works,  aiiil  an  oiH-ra, 
Boabdil.  a  B.  HnnTxr. 

M^tnr  CnirlafM:  Motor  eaniages  are  not  a  new  on>H- 
tion.  The  Btst  nvA  in  this  line  ot  which  we  IwTe  any  well- 
authenticated  record  was  bj  a  Frenchman.  Cngnol^  in  1 770. 
Be  constructed  an  opentire  tiiougli  crude  iteani^rringe 
for  beary-draught  eervice,  and  this  nuwhine  is  still  pre&er  veU 
in  tlte  Conserrstoire  des  Arts  )Mtien,PanBL  These  experi- 
menta,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  uov- 
snunent,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  much 
snergj,  and  a  few  jears  bter  the  French  Bevoluiion  effeo- 
tnally  chedied  all  progress  in  the  new  art.  In  l-^oglaiid  the 
sniuect  was  attaeiced  with  great  ingenuitjr.  akiU,and  ener|rv. 
and  tor  a  long  time  the  steam  rcMMl-carriage  was  regarded 
as  oIKBring  a  better  solution  of  the  question  of  rapid  transit 
than  the  stcatn-milway.  An  operative  stea tn -carriage  was 
ooDikructed  in  Halifax,  England,  b7  Robert  Foumess  in 
IfSg,  and  Nathan  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  constructed  and 
operated  a  steam-carriago  in  the  SSms  year.   In  1808  Jean 

Kirhard  Trevithiek  built  a  !>team-carrii^  and  mn  it  on  the 
hisjiway  in  and  about  London. 

From  1890  to  1840  was  a  very  busy  period  with  inventors 
of  motor  oarciagesL  The  most  sueeessf  ul  of  these  were  Wal- 
ter Hancock  and Ooldf^ worth  (Uirncy.  Uuneock  omstrnct^'cl 
ten  Steam-carriages  during;  this  |>eriod.  They  were  mostly 
of  the  donbUHlMxly  cotieh  type,  and  were  tho  most  efficient 
and  practical  self-'pni[<elle<l'  veliiclcsof  his  time.  Several  of 
the««  were  run  regularly  from  lyondon  Over  Certain  routes, 
and  remained  in  servii-*-  .some  time. 

Oumey  built  a  series  of  carriajjes  pmpcllwl  by  steam,  and 
operated  them  refrularlv,  oarryinj;  pasfieiijfers  iWtween  Olou- 
ce-iterand  Cheltenham  Jor  four  month».  In  IttM  the  Steam- 
t'arriage  Company  of  Scotland  was  farmed,  and  it  operated 
a  line  of  steam-coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  pas^enpcrs 
between  Glasgow  and  Pai-tlev,  which  plied  hourly  for  several 
months  with  regularity.  Tlie  distance  is  7  miles,  and  the 
trip  was  m84le  in  thirty-four  nn'nute«.  a  specdof  17  miles  an 
hour  being  ol>iaine<l  in  the  o|H'n  country, 

Alxiut  1H34  a  very  strong  prejudice  wn<!  amused  in  Kng- 
lami  against  the  new  form  of  road  locoinolioii.  This  was 
largely  iustigattni  by  the  railroad  companii-s  rapidly  gp>w- 
ing  in  power,  who  foresaw  serious  comjietition  in  the  stenm- 
c«rriage,  and  it  fmind  a  rcnfiy  welcome  with  the  ignorant 
rustic  class,  (itv» ays  .j»pox>d  to  new  inven:i v  U:,  ustd  with  the 
general  public,  which  hud  been  recently  alarmed  by  several 
wriojis motor-carriage  accidents.  The  result  wasthe  passjige 
of  a  parliamentary  act  ini[iosiiig  such  onerous  conditions 
u|x»n  the  o|>cration'  of  road  cnrriagej  as  practically  to  pro- 
hibit their  utilization.  TIlis  was  a eerious setboclt  to  prog- 
ress in  Hnglaiul.  and  it  remained  without  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation until  lK»t5. 

Exi>eritneiits  up  to  ths  prweni  lijiu  have  lieen  conducted 
with  steam  as  a  motive  power,  utxl  have  resiill.'d  in  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  tyix-s  of  heavy  steam  vans,  trucks, 
omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles  for  heavy  worli  and  low  spee^l, 
and  those  have  lieen  commonly  u«<-<l  in'Franoo,  and  tO  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  Kngland.  ^ince  1>'">0. 

Although  the  priiRi[>!e  of  the  pas-enyine  wns  ninliTvt'n-xl 
as  eariy  as  when  a  patent  on  this  form  of  motor  was 
grantsd  to  Robert  Street  in  Enghind,  and  from  this  time 
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engaged  the  attention  of  such  men  as  Wright,  Bamett,  and 
Lenoir,  not  until  the  subsequent  improvements  by  Dr.  Otto, 
of  Oermany,  in  1867,  did  steam  have  any  competitor  as  a 
motive  power;  but  the  ability  to  construct  a  practical  and 
reliable  espbslon  engine,  ana  the  feasibility  «f  substitut  ing 
hydrocarbon  oils  for  gas  and  carryiqg  a  very  ooiKlensed 
fuel,  sueh  as  naphtha,  seemed  at  once  to  solvs  the  4|Hestion 
ot  an  aotomatie  veblcle  motor. 

Among  the  first  to  appreciate  this  flMi  and  to  set  about 
Qoutructing  a  practical  vehicle  was  Gottlieb  Daimler,  of  the 
Otto  Oaa-Engine  Woiits  in  Cologne,  OemMny.  Contempora* 
neons  with  Daimler  large  nnmbem  ot  cxperimentcri  ap- 
I  nred  in  Fnaoe,  England,  and  tbn  U.  B,  and  at  present 
I  :>tii)),  while  it  cnn  oot  Im  said  tint  the  ^anUno  carrhwa 
has  reached  ths  state  ot  psriection  nscctaarr  to  warrant  ns 
general  use,  its  fntniu  ssoms  to  promise  •  wide  Add. 

The  Ant  nablm  daraonstmtioo  <tf  wl»t  was  bdng  dcaa 
was  a  ccotert  of  "nnttHnobils  vaihiolea'*  held  in  Farb  in  the 
summer  of  1804,  Tids  event  nnrks  an  soooh  In  the  bistarr 
of  tracUesB  transportation.  It  was  inautnted  Lt  JMit 
Jtunui  ot  Paris,  and  consisted  of  «  trial  of  sneed  from 
Paris  to  Eonen  and  bod[.  Ths  vdiielea  rngistered  foe  pat^ 
ticipation  numbersd  108.  Of  thess,  IS  appeared  attho  start 
on  the  day  of  the  moei  g  bang  ateam-vebldss  and  U 
propelled  in  various  waya^  bf  the  explo<ling  ot  gasoline  or 
napntlm.  The  winner  was  a  vehicle  propellad  by  a  Dttlm" 
ler  gasoline  motor,  vbioh  covered  the  7S  miles  ot  tbe  oonrM 
in  5  hours  and  40  ninntesi 

In  June,  1886.  a  nee  fn»m  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  return, 
a  distanoe  of  705  miles,  was  arranged,  for  whmh  88  veiii« 
olca  appeared  at  the  start  Twelve  vehicles  readied  Bar> 
deaus,  and  nine  made  the  complete  trip.  Tbe  tune  of  the 
winner  was  48  hours  and  48  minutes,  and  again  nvehicto 
propelled  by  a  Daiudcr  gn«oline  explosion  motor  flnistacd 
ahead.  Of  the  nine  vehicles  completing  the  course  but  on* 
was  run  by  steam,  and  that  was  a  very  neavy  and  cnmberw 
some  affair.  In  these  contests  vehicles  propelled  by  electric 
storage  batteries  appeared,  but  in  every  cose  badlhiled  to 
make  any  important  showing  in  a  field  now  recognised  not 
to  have  been  theirs. 

In  Nov.,  1895,  in  Chicago,  the  Timea-IJemld  of  that  cItT 
inaugumted  a  contest  for  motocvcles.  as  they  were  called. 
This  was  to  consist  of  a  trial  of  speed  and  practicability 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  100  mile&  On  Nov,  1^ 
the  day  set  for  (hn  cfmlest.  but  2  vducles  were  prepared  tO 
start,  and  it  wae  [K  -t|>  necl  until  Nov.  88.  On  this  date  16 
vehicles  appeared.  Of  theiie,  7  were  propelled  by  gasoline^ 
1  by  steam,  and  7  by  clectncity.  On  the  day  of  the  start 
Chicago  wa»  covered  witli  a  deep  fall  of  snow.'andthe  route 
had  bei>n  chaiigeil  to  Kvanston  and  rctnm,  S4  miles.  At 
the  final  start  only  6  vehicles  were  pronared  to  comj>ete,  4 
gasoline  and  2  electric,  and  of  these  nut  2  finishe^l,  both 
gasoline.  The  wintier  was  an  .Vmericun  motor  vehicle,  con- 
stnicteil  by  Charles  Duryea,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  othw 
finisher  was  A.  l^lueller,  in  a  Qerman  vehicle  Imilt  by  Bern, 
of  Mannheim,  Germany.  Duryea^sttme  for  the  64  miles  waa 
10  h<uirs  and  'Hi  minutes. 

This  cotiti-ft.  though  of  little  intrinsic  worth,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  horseless-vehicle  epoch  in  the  L".  S.}and  was 
largely  instrumentAl  in  attracting  the  attention  of  inventors 
and  capitalists  to  this  new  art,  which  has  since  grown  to 
large  proftortions,  and  is  fairly  started  on  a  career  of  eco- 
nomic usefulness.  From  this  time,  contests  and  races  of 
all  descriptions  have  followed  one  another  with  great  fre- 
quency, the  principal  of  which  have  been  the  London  J-.'n- 
^ine^r  contest  of  18ti0.  to  celebrate  the  modificatinn  of  tho 
•^lious  English  road  laws;  a  race  from  Paris  to  liaraeilles 
and  i-etum  ;  a  trial  of  heavy  vehicles  In  Uverpooi  in  the 
summer  of  1898;  and  a  contest  of  passenger-oarrying  cabs 
in  Paris  in  IHfW.  on  the  results  of  which  was  ltHS4-<l  the  d^ 
cision  to  transform  the  entire  Paris  cab  service  from  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  to  stearic  automobiles.  London  «nrl  New 
Yorit  have  large  and  welI-<'<iuipfH*d  electric-cnb  stations,  and 
the  utility  tif  the  electric  carriage  for  thi-t  branch  of  service 
ha5  pas.-e<l  all  ex|)ectationb»nd  greatly  stimulated  the  inter* 
ejit  of  prmhicers  of  cl.'«'trii'itv. 

fieurnil  CouMrufilion. — The  constniction  of  motor  ve- 
hii'les  ha-s  iK-en  very  nuich  nidinl  and  simplified  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  development  ot  the  bicycle  with  its  improved 
tires,  nnd  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  lighter  forms 
of  road  •carriages  where  it  has  been  possible  to  condjina 
specil,  strength,  nnd  comfort  through  the  use  of  ball-bear^ 
ings,  bicycle  construction,  and  pneumatic  tires.  Motor^car^ 
rings  construction  of  coune  exhibits  great  dlA>renccs  of 
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dfteil,bftiidctiTartetions  mommrjr  tbrongh  ths  iUfeivDOB  in 
the  oonditioiu  of  Mrvice  impoMd. 

For  TehiolM  of  lisht  conittructioo,  intended  for  high 
apmlB,  steel  rims  nna  tangential  steeUwire  sjiokes  an  em- 
pWad  in  tiie  better  chiM,  and  the  wheels  are  UBuallT  flUed 
with  larga  pneumatifl  tim  made  with  a  very  (hic£  outer 
■helL  For  the  heavier  class  of  vehicles  wooden  wheels  are 
found  pnferable,  and  for  bard  roads  the  soliil-niblier  tin 
is  used  Of  the  majority  of  malier*.  Nearly  all  builders  can- 
ma  in  the  advnaiilitj  of  using  ball-faearincs  on  tlw  lighter 
vehicles.  For  the  heavier  variety  ball,  plain,  and  roller 
hearings  are  all  used. 

One  feature  employed  by  UMiir  all  carriage-butUna 
balance  or  compensating  gear.  The  driving-gran  then  an 
not  keyed  to  the  same  axle,  but  are  oounectetl  through  this 
compensating  gear,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  the  whecH  leTolving  at  different  rates  of  speed  when 
turning  coraen,  theieby  aveiding  the  injurious  slip|^h<r  of 
the  outer  wheel  which  Wouhl  occur  wen  the  wheels  rignlly 
connectaiL  The  same  nsult  is  sometimes  attained  in  elo  - 
trie  carriages  without  mechanical  means,  but  tfanagfa  the 
use  of  two  Independent  driving  motors,  one  attacked  to 
each  wIm  .  I,  electrically  connect^  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  (jr>  i  <  r  incnment  to  the  outer  wheel  in  turning:  or. 

rn,  through  the  luie  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  motor. 
Held  of  which,  capabia  of  rotation,  is  geand  to  on« 
driving-wheel  through  an  internal  gear,  while  the  armature 
is  geared  thnnijrfi  an  external  gear  to  the  other  driving- 
wheel.  Thio  ,  .v  j  ,  t  is  accompliiihed  in  a  gnat  variety  of 
wavs,  but  th'  j  i)rj<»!<e  i»  the  mme  in  each  case  as  that  of 
the  device  ujuhI  un  the  tricvcies  of  fifteen  vean  ago. 

Steering  is  sometimes  clone  through  tm  ordniary  king- 
bolt met  hud,  but  oflener  and  with  better  multa  l>y  indi- 
vidually pivoting  each  front  wheel  at  the  end  «f  the  axle 
and  oatistng  them  to  turn  through  the  pnper  angles  by  a 
system  of  links  connected  to  the  band-steering  lever.  As 
can  be  readily  seen,  the  Utter  leavcx  varimix  opponnnitiea 
for  improving  the  faults  of  iteeritig  at  high  .xpeedsb  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  former. 

S{ie«d-control  b  closely  asmciated  with  the  character  of 
the  motive  power.  In  the  case  of  the  slearo-earriace  va- 
riations of  speed  an  obtained  by  some  form  of  link  rao- 
tioa.  as  is  done  with  the  tmlinary  locomotive.  In  the 
case  of  the  gasoline-engine  the  speed  can  not  be  varif>l 
beyond  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits  which  have 

rved  acceptable  to  the  usere,  and  it  becomes  necesswry 
nse  two  or  mon  seiiarate  tnins  of  gears,  and  dilfenm 
speeds  an  obtained  throngh  the  medium  of  a  iiear-shifUng 
device  which  tmn^mits  tiif  {>ower  of  the  engine  through 
any  of  the  genntig  trnina  (it-»tired.  The  eleclrio  carriage 
lends  itself  niMst  rfHrlily  to  t)u-  mutlor  of  speed-control,  and 
mere  changi«  in  the  iMittery  <'<*tinef't!<>n<(,  snlBcient  to  alter 
th»  voltage  applied  at  the  motor,  i»  all  thut  is  needed  to  get 
gradations  of  speed. 

Brakes  of  aD  description's  are  cinploycil  on  niot<ir  oi»r- 
riagps,  and  this  is, as  niny  U'  s4-vn,  h  <|u<-sti<>n  of  vital  ini|H>r- 
tanoc.  SoHio  form  of  bnnrl  brake  o)>tTfttr(i  hy  a  fo«>t-lcvi>r 
i«  umihI  and  most  witisfartory ;  hut  tire-ljnikf-s,  consist- 
ing of  B  hnm\  slioc  press*'!!  apiitisl  I  lie  |MTiphery  of  the 
tire,  are  in  i.-onunon  fsiicfiiilly  on  Hiiroiieiin  carriages. 
The  btnMers  of  elfclrio  venitles  often  fil  tliein  with  soiuc 
form  of  elerfric  brake,  the  Ufnai  principle  of  operation 
being  the  retardation  or  magnetic  drag  effected  by  running 
a  motor  as  a  dynamo  through  the  momentum  of  the  car- 
riage. The  emplovment  of  current  ^T'  O^'nitei]  in  this  way 
for  recnperaling  the  batteries  is  liiiiit<><l  to  hills  of  more 
than  onlinury  itniiuHlion,  such  as  griidt^  of  10  per  Lent,  or 
more. 

S/trrd. — The  speed  of  nti  Huioiiioliile  enn  be  made  almost 
anything  tliHi  the  ci.nilitioinif  the  road  and  the  intrepidity 
of  the  driver  will  fiermit.  In  France  the  maxitnuni  sjieed 
of  auiomnhilefi  is  not  limiteil  by  the  eharacii  r  of  tlie  roail 
Mirfare,  and  for  !<]ieciHl  piirposi  -i  t'leut  s|.eei|s  are  olit<iin<'d  : 
l»«t  tn  oiirmil  lii«nifiin>  the  spviil  of  tiie  l''r<  iu  h  <  nrriHi.'i  s 
liM-.  l.ceii  j;re;(tly  overstated,  and  this  fai  t  has  l«en  l  arrieij 
iuto  the  rej'orts  of  Krem  h  soeirUrs  interested  in  the  art. 
Few  FretK-h  carriaj;i  s  have  siiovils  cxci  i'dim:  \!<\  niiles  an 
hour,  and  in  tie-  auiunin  <if  1888  the  hest  oliiainaMe  evi- 
dence indicated  that  Imt  three  automobihs  in  Franee 
had  a  maximum  Spf^'d  on  l)ie  h  vel  of  laore  than  '2!>  itiiles 
an  hour.  Of  lliese  three  hut  i»ie  hail  a  Sliced  of  more 
than  SW  mtl.s  an  h"ur,  and  thK  one  was  nportcd  to 
have  gone  from  Paris  to  Amsterdam  at  an  average  spcnl 
of  25  miles  an  hour,  and  was  driven  by  Baron  lie  Knyll, 


who,  with  Charron  and  Bol)^.  holds  the  front  wtak 
among  the  automobile  driv«Tx.  Such  speeds  as  these  mtm 
out  of  the  question  over  any  but  the  very  beet  roads.  In 
cities  this  fart,  conibineil  with  poUce  ngulations,  pimma  at 
in  miles  an  hour  the  maxiumm  speed  to  be  provided  by 
the  Iwilder, 

Sttam-i'arriagit,— The  npplieation  of  steam  to  antomcH 
biles  prefcnts  no  novelty  in  principle,  for  exactly  the  i 


character  of  engine  is  reouind  as  on  the  ofdiuaij  Iccomo- 
tivv,  though  of  course  lignter  and  less  powerful.  TlM  tvaL 
obstacle  iu  the  way  of  a  succcasful  steam-vehicle  Itca  In  the 
can  and  attention  nccessur  to  bestow  upon  the  lioiler  and 
its  accessories,  simple  aa  is  the  steam-carriage  in  most 
particulars,  its  opentioa  under  the  best  oonditiona  nqnircs 
the  full  attention  of  a  trained  mcchaaie.  Steam  trans- 
portatioD  has  been  nosomibly  ancceasful  only  wheps  oondi- 
tions  of  owration  and  current  wiige»  of  opmtom  have  not 
prohibited  the  eniployment  of  two  of>cnaon,«r  where  |]ie 
speed  Una  tKH>n  re<l(iccd  to  sncb  an  extnmelrbw  nwric  as 
to  reqiiir>>  the  .siipervision  of  but  one  man.  The  most  tmc- 
et^sfiil  svsiem  of  steam  carriage  propulsion  is  probably  that 
devifwtl  l>y  M.  Serpollei,  a  Fmncbman.  This  naa  bean  ^ 
pli«4l  with  suwi-ss  to  heavy  omoiboses,  vans,  road-tractors, 
and  tramways,  but,  by  nason  of  the  gnat  weight  of  boiler 
npquirKi.  is  not  appUeable  to  the  lighter  cfaun  of  raad-vtebi- 
cles.  II  i«  inveution,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  peculiar  farm  of 
boiler  which  be  calls  an  instantaneous  atcam-gieneimtor.  It 
is  a  wateMube  boiler,  the  tubes  behig  made  of  steel  pipes 
with  very  thick  wallv  and  flattened  out  eo  aa  to  leave  a 
small  slit  called  the  capillarv  space.  These  tnbca  are  ex- 
iMMsd  to  a  very  hot  flame,  and,  containing  as  much  highly 
liented  metal  aa  they  do,  an  not  cooled  by  the  small  ani<Muit 
of  water  passing  through  the  interior  slit,  but  instantly 
vaporise  it.  and  the  interior  walla  maintain  their  tempera- 
ture by  oondaetion  of  heat  from  the  exterior.  It  is  c!«im«'>l 
that  this  boiler  can  be  run  for  a  loot  time  without  injurv 
with  no  water  whatever  in  the  tubes,  and  in  fact  it  is  hjr 
rvgulatlng  the  amooot  of  water  fol  to  the  boiler  that 
Serfiollel  obtains  hU  variations  of  speed.  Since  the  boiler 
in  without  cajMu^iiy— that  is,  all  the  steam  generated  imme- 
diately passes  into  the  engine — the  moment  the  water  ceases 
flowifig  the  engine  stopa.  The  gnater  nuuihcr  of  steam- 
(-nrriage!<  UM'  »onje  form  of  tubular  boiler,  which  is  nan- 
exph>five,  and  apply  the  beat  through  a  gasoline  banter, 
thus  being  the  most  oonvei,uiit  fuel  obtainable.  Among 
the  stffim- vehicles  in  mnuuen'ial  u!>e  mav  be  mentioned  a 
line  of  gnods-vana,  taiilt  by  the  Liquid  Pud  Engineerine 
Conipanv  of  London,  and  opented  between  London  and 
Birmingiiam. 

/Vfrofotim  or  Gasoline  Carruiget. — this  dam  belong 
all  thoee  vehicles  employing  engines  or  inoioRc  actuated  m 
the  explosion  of  hydnxarbon  va|>or$.  The  (>ltO  principie 
of  explosion  engine' is  iiM-d  almost  exclusively.  It  consisrs 
of  a  cylinder  and  pir>ion  which  act  alternately  as  pump  and 
motor— that  is.  there  is  one  effective  ur  working  stroke  only 
in  two  revolnlions  of  the  crank-shnfl.  .\t  the  first  forwani 
stroke  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  sucked  in  ;  on  the  return 
stroke  this  is  coni|>iv!»scd;  on  the  second  forw«rd  stroke 
this  mixtun  is  ignited  in  one  of  .neveral  possible  ways,  and 
an  explosion  results,  driving  th»  jiiston  forwanl  and  etoring 
up  the  reMilting  surplus  energy  in  a  fly-vheel  large  enough 
to  do  the  work  required  of  the  enginebetwe»»n  tlie  sepamte 
working  strokes.  On  the  second  return  stroke  t  he  exhaust 
or  burned  gas  is  expelled.  The  apfrfii^tion  of  explosive 
engines  to  carriages  was  never  sncceasful  until  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  oomprwwd  charge  was  apjilied.  Explosion 
I'nu'iiies  used  on  motor  cnrrini::'^  almost  universally  viti}il<iy 
the  vHp.ir  of  comnKin  git^'ihii.  '.m  fonn  the  explosive  mii- 
turc.  This  is  oblalnHble  anvwhcre.  and  is  a  cheap  ami 
rondciistHi  form  of  fuid.  Wit^i  few  exceptions,  the  pi.«oliti!? 
is  va|M)ri7Ad  and  intimatelv  mixed  with  sir  l>efore  enteriitt 
the  exploeioii-chaitilier.  Tfw  device  for  vaporixingrtbe  oil  » 
known  Hs  th<^  <-urbuntter,  and  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  n  rank  coninining  a  certain  amount  of  gnsidine  through 
u  hu'h  air  is  dmwn  fay  the  suction  of  the pistou,  becomioff 
I  s;ti II rated  ill  its  passsge  with  the  vapor  of  the  volatile  nS. 
Tliis  va|M>r,  however,  must  be  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  air  befon-  a  trtilv  explosive  mixture  is  reached, 
and  this  is  accomplished  throtigh  some  form  of  regulating 
vnlvu  wlii<  h  {termits  the  control  of  the  richness  of  the  mix- 
ture. A  form  of  aspirating  carburetter,  in  which  the  gaso- 
line is  sucked  up  in  a  fine  needle-like  jet  and  sprayed  in  tba 
niidst  of  an  iumshing  cumnt  of  air,  is  the  one  in  mest 
common  use. 
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The  extrfuuly  liij^U  Ujujui-raturc  nocoinpnnjing  tlip  px- 
plosions  ami  tlie  frL'i|u«-"ncy  with  which  ihcsi'  take  iihi;  r  — 
— several  hutidrt'tl  a  iHiiiuie — ri-sults  in  givntly  overheHiiug 
the  cylimliT-walls,  and  ni  < .  --^itntes  the  u*<i  of  SDine  cooling 
devii'e,  uMi»lly  a  wattr-j.u  ket,  and  a  small  |>unui  to  main- 
tain I  li>' <  iri  iihi;i' 111  of  the  water  arouriii  tli.,-  <  yliiider  and 
tijti'iiu'h  l  oil  lit  pipe  exposed  to  the  uir,  win-re  it  dissi- 
pa;l  ^  thi'  h(  ill  iii  iiu-ired  from  the  cylinder.  On  tlie  hmkiIIit 
eiij^iU'  '' tills  loiiipll -ation  is  often  dispensed  with,  mal  the 
cooling  olT.ci  tik.-  iiir  cominj?  in  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  riiiljiitintr  vanM.  which  form  apart  of  the  cylin- 
der and  t'xpl  -im  I  liutiilHT.  ii%i>'d  upon  to  keep  the  engine 
at  a  roiAlwraiis  luiuj-iiaLurL'.  J  his  method  of  cooling  will 
be  olwervml  on  all  the  ^mall  motiM'vcles.  voituret'es,  etc., 
where  simplicity  is  essential.  CurreuU  of  air  forced  by 
farjH  have  also  been  employed. 

The  ignition  of  the  explosive  mixture  mar  U-  effecled  br 
Ml  elwtric  g|tark  or  by  the  hot-tul>e  metho<I.  In  the  xnark 
niethotl  au  induction  coil  is  emjiloyed  to  force  a  spark  at 
th»'  ])ri>i)rr  instant  between  two  conducting  iioints  or  elec- 
tr<Nka  in  the  cxplosion-chamlH^r,  surnmnded  by  the  mix- 
tun-  of  gas  and  air.  This  of  course  ne*^"^!^!^*  carrying  » 
source  of  electrical  energy,  which  is  u^iually  in  the  form  of 
two  siiiitll  <  I  IN  of  dry  battery.  In  the  ho»-tub«  mctlio«l  of 
igniti'  ti  tliL  ihamber  is  flttinl  with  a  Huuill  platinum  tube 
pD'ji"  tiiiL:  outwanl  therefrom  and  kept  at  a  high  tcmjwra- 
tui'-  by  11  gasoline  burner  placed  beneath.  The  ya|>i»r  flll- 
ini:  the  chamber  and  the  interior  of  the  liilxj  comes  in  con- 
tm  I  with  its  healed  sides,  which,  however,  are  not  at  a  tem- 
perature high  etiough  to  ignite  it  under  the  conditions  of 
pressure  obtaining.  As  the  piston  returns,  the  gas  is  com- 
pressed, and  at  the  point  of  greatest  compression— that  is, 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke— the  temperature  of  the  tube  is 
sufTicicnt  to  explode  the  mixture.  This  apparently  crude 
device  ha.s  l>eeii  used  with  groat  success  on  many  carriages. 
The  French  racinp  carriages  are  almost  sU  provided  with 
hot  tubes.  As  wiU  bo  seen  from  a  conuderation  of  the 
events  taking  place  in  the  cvlinder  of  a  gas-engine,  this 
motor  can  not  be  .self-starting  (ike  a  steam-engine,  but  some 
mechanical  means  of  previously  compressing  the  gas  be- 
fore an  explosion  can  take  place  must  b«  used.  This  is  or- 
dinarily etTccted  by  turning  the  engine  over  onoe  or  twice 
through  the  medium  of  a  hand-wheel  placed  conToniently 
near  the  drivw,  wbieh  is  thiown  out  m  gd»t  wbea  the  en- 
gine starts. 

The  a<lvantage8  of  the  gasoline-engine  consist  in  the 
elieap,  compact,  common,  and  well-kno*Pn  character  of  the 
fuel.  At  a  price  of  ten  centJ>  a  gallon  for  gasoline  »  well- 
built  carriage  with  two  passengers  should  be  run  at  an  ex- 
pen^  of  less  than  half  a  wnl  «  tnile.  The  main  disa<l- 
vantages  are  the  disagreeal>le  odot,  which  hat  been  greatly 
♦xaggerated  in  current  literature,  noise  of  the  exhaust- 
pasos,  and  vibrations  and  shocks  of  the  encitie  which  seem 
inseparable  from  this  form  of  motor,  ana  its  nuher  un- 
certain action  due  to  its  sensitivenetts  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, mixture,  and  the  exhaustive  wear  upon  the  oper- 
ating parts  which  the  high  working  temperature  necessi- 
tates. Devices  have  been  employied  wliieh  almost  entirely 
overcome  the  disagreeable  odor  and  the  noise  of  exhaust, 
while  shocks  and  vibrations  are  to  a  large  extent  Ottee- 
tions  of  workinanaliip.  The  prevailing  and  important  de- 
fects of  the  mnliDe-engiiM,  which  have  multed  to  the 
advantage  •no  the  apmd  <»  the  eleetrifi  carriage  in  its 
own  pvenllar  though  nioitod  Aeld,  an  the  numerous  func- 
tions which  mnat  ns  performed  ae  a  teault  of  the  sensitive^ 
ma*  to  changw  of  atino*pherio  eondltiana  juat  referred  to. 
and  to  the  fact  Umt  the  motor  ivqiilrea  in  qMsiation  the 
mm*  genenl  attention  whieh  would  be  demanded  by  any 
ennne. 

Eieetrimhi  tut  a  iMin  Ahmt.— The  eimitrie  cairiage 
aiakei  om  oI  eketridtf  atored  In  the  form  of  fdiemical  cn- 
ailgyin  aecnmulaton  or  storatf^ebatteriBc  A  storage  bat- 
tery consists  of  a  pocttire  plate  containing  lead  peroxido 
and  a  negative  plate  of  porous  lead  immersed  in  an  olee- 
trolfte  of  dilute  eulphurle  acid.  This  combination  forms  a 
trpe  of  battery  that  can  be  diacluirged  in  the  same  wnv  as 
the  ordimirj  primary  cell,  and  acta  on  exactly  the  same 

einelpki  aid  when  disebaived  cither  (ally  or  iMirtly  t  li- 
ttery can  be  connected  toaeowceotdcctrieal  energy  and 
the  chemioal  oomponnds  on  the  platea,  rccwitio^  from  the 
passage  of  the  duchai;ge-CHrrent«  transformed  into  tiieir 
original  oonstltneney  by  forcing  an  electric  current  between 
the  plates  la  a  icrene  direction.  It  this  reverae  vurrom 
is  oontiiined  sollleicntly  long,  all  the  active  material  of  the 


battery  bocoiiii^s  ri  rMtni  rt-  d  to  its  ori^jiiml  i  hpinii--ftl  f'lrai, 
and  the  buttery  i-.  Sinil  to  h<-  (■linru''-'l.  fi  r  i;  is  ik.sv  ngain 
able  to  yield  curn.ul  lo  llm  i-\U:nl  ul  it-s  full  <  ;ip,n  ity.  and 
t  ill-  pri'i  r'ssof  charg<'  and  ilischarge  may  h*'  carriiMl  nu  m- 
(li  !iiii'i  ly.  It  is  evident  that  although  rlri  irirlty  is  put 
iiili'thr  rrll  Hiid  later  with«!r;i\vu,  il  i-  r.'uUy  h  si*>rage  of 
I  hriiu'-.d  rtjrrLTy  'liat  iselTecI''d,  winrh  nu  liivrlmr^'f  ismani- 
fr^!.  i I  ji-  I'l.-ri ricity. 

A.ili.iiigli  ilie  principle  of  ih"  I-  nd  >ti.iruj:i-  hulicry  Ims 
been  well  known  sitice  l)<flO.  it  i>  only  since  lH<»'i  llifit  it.^  in- 
creasing fields  of  usefulness  aiid  cxttuuh-d  appliCiUioii  to  the 
industrial  arts  have  demanded  due  attenti<m  to  improve- 
ments and  reflnemonts  in  its  manufacture.  Still  more 
ri  <  ■  iiily  ihi'  p^  '  i.h.'ir  r  >nditionsof  rontl-vehide  service  have 
deuiaiitied  It  form  of  lead  stornge,  IjMittpry  which  should 
possess  with  other  essentials  liL:htiic-s  umi  durability,  but 
ulivady  storage  batteries  are  nvuiluulu  ului  h  eonform'suffl- 
ciently  to  the  requirements  to  nmke  the  electric  vehicle 
Ixtth  serviceable  and  commercially  practical.  The  immense 
superiority  of  control  and  i'iil'  ^lilllplll  iiy  of  thr  nir.iiv' 
(Kiwer  in  electric  vehicles  havu,  iii  fiKi,  u,  strong  ^cndi  iicy 
to  i-stcnd  this  field  beyond  its  most  advantageous  limiis 
uiid  to  i)ro<luce  a  willingness  to  accept  relatively  low-  siaud- 
ards  of  performance  in  storage  batteries. 

The  relatively  poor  character  of  Americiin  luads  has 
greatly  retarded,  and  up  to  the  present  time  almost  pre- 
vented, the  introduction  of  types  of  automobiles  whose 
princi|Ml  recoinnic-ndHtion  lies  in  unlimited  radms  <>f  ae- 
tif>n,  and  it  is  iiul  surprising  that  the  world  must  still  look 
to  France  as  a  leader  in  the  pniduction  of  vehicles  propelled 
by  gasoline,  if  not  also  in  the  ilegree  of  their  development ; 
while  in  Knpland  powibly  the  extreme  conservatism  may 
accouni  lor  the  fac-t  that  such  develoumeiit  as  has  been 
made  in  that  country  in  the  new  art  nas  been  along  the 
lines  of  the  steam-carriage. 

A  S|>ecial  form  of  motor  on  electric  vehicles  reiluces  all 
noise  to  a  minimum.  The  controller-handle,  placed  con- 
veniently at  the  left  of  the  ofierator,  gives  three  speeds 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  simple  controller.  The 
steering-handle,  place<l  at  the  right  of  the  driver,  nnd  a 
f<K)t-lever  onerating  a  j)owerful  and  quick-acting  Umd 
brake,  complete  the  apparatus  necessary  fur  a  thomugh 
cfuitnil  of  tlie  carriage.  For  the  average  person  but  a  few 
hours'  trial  is  necessary  to  give  skill  and  lamiliarity  in  all 
phases  of  the  operation.  A  niile^e  of  80  ia  the  'normal 
amount  for  these  vehicles,  although  much  more  than  this 
has  often  been  obtained.  For  a  two-paaaenger  carriage  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  prevailing  in  American  cities,  the  cost 
per  mile  is  one  cent  or  slightly  more.  This  type  of  carriage 
IS  rapidly  coming  into  vogu«. 

The  advantages  of  the  eleotric  carriage  are  cleanliness, 
flexibility,  ease  and  completeness  of  control,  nimjilicity, 
freedom  from  noise,  odor,  and  vibration,  and,  compared 
with  the  horse,  economy  of  operation  (within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  deterioration).  Its  diaadvaiitages  are  the  weight 
of  the  battery  and  its  limited  mileage. 

Mott,  LiTRETiA  (Tdflfn):  refwmer;  b.  in  Nantucket. 
Mass..  Jan.  3.  ITtrJ:  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Comn,  a 
ilescendant  of  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  tiw  island 
of  Nantucket :  went  with  her  parents  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1804;  was  educated  Ut  a  achool  tanght  by  James  Mott 
(178H-1868),  a  merohtr  of  tiw  Society  of  Friends  and  a 
prominent  anti-slav«fT  worker,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
:  became  a  teadiar  in  Philadelphia  ia  181f,  and  en- 
tered the  ministTT  of  the  Boeiety  of  Friends  In  IfllS;  was  a 
Hicksite  after  tn«  dirtaion  of  the  society  in  1637.  lira. 
Mott  was  one  of  the  moat  pnanincnt  participatora  in  the 
movement  against  alavery.  She  «a*  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  k  Philadelphia  in  1888, 
aad  thereafter  participated  in  the  organizing  of  variona 
female  anti-slavery  aocieties.  In  1840  she  went  to  London 
as  a  delegate  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  .Society  to  the 
worid's  aati-slavcry  oonventim,  but  women  were  excluded 
as  membera.  Thie  action  «t  the  convention  led  to  the 
woinatrs-righta  movement,  In  whteb  Mrs.  Mott  was  a  leader, 
she  U-ing  one  of  the  four  women  who  called  a  oonvtntioa 
in  Seneca  Falls,  K.  T„  in  1846,  and  afterward  devoting 
much  of  her  elmt  to  the  peocHrsneot  of  a  bettor  kfsl  and 

Solltical  status  for  women.  For  some  years  ^ha  was  praai- 
ent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society.  Aa  a  preacher 
slie  made  various  journeys  through  New  £llgiand,  Kcw 
Vork,  I'eiknsylvania.  Maryland.  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. D.  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Kov.  11,  1880.  See  her 
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Lift,  with  that  of  her  huRbRnd,  idit«d  l>.v  her  pniticl- 
ilftughtor,  Anim  F'rivi^  !lnil(>w<.'ll  (Huston,  IHs-l). 

Monltnn.  Hi«  maki>  (Ii.kkx,  Ph.  P.:  ediicnlor;  in  Pres- 
ton, Kn^'I;ui  1.  M><y  r>.  l«41i;  studiiHl  nt  New  Kin^'H»<NMl 
SfluH)),  iiinl  t  leveilon  t'ollefjo,  Northnmi'toii ;  H.  A., 

University  .  f  I/jndon,  l>*60[  H.  A.,  rniveriiiy  tjf  t'mn- 
bridfTc.  Ib74.  and  M.  A.  IMT:  Ph.  I>.,  I'niver^iiv  of  Penti- 
fvlvaiiiH,  IWM  ;  i  \r.'iiMi  n  l.i  iiin  r  t<>  ;tir  1  i.i  '  t^iiy  <if 
CainbritiifP  I>*7I  '.I'l;  i'\liri-i-  u  MC'i.nT  ti  i  Auk  riu.a  A«>o- 
ciatii.ii  f..r  I'At'  -i-'.'.li  'if  I  t-n.  rMly  T.  :i.  u'  IHIMJ-IM  : 
fxtensiiui  Ictiuicr  lu  LkiuIuu  iKuglmuli  .s.rt-n-(y  for  Exien- 
Mon  of  University  Tcaehing  lMSH-!ri;  Proff.-'M.r  i  f  Lift  la- 
ture  in  Kngliiih,  University  nf  (,'hirH;,'<),  since  li.  is 

•uthi  r  iif  hnkfsfifiire  an  n  Itmmntir  AriiKt;  Tfi-  Ami'.'! 
C'/oj'.iiriil  lifitmii:  The  Litmiry  .SVfu/y  of  the  Hitil<- ,  lite 
2fflfrn  /<t'>/r  .Jl  V  (■'.  lI.Tiii'KnER. 

MountAin.  l>i.»K(ii<:  .lKH<>!«(tAH<AT.  D.  P..  I>-<'.  L.:  An- 
^licHn  bishop;  b.  in  N'orwieli,  KnKlnml,  .)  u:  \  JT,  1T><0;  .Hon  \ 
<'f  ISi-ilinji  .iHi  ah  M'HinJain  :  e<lu<  iil<i|  at  Trinity  College. 
(  iiiiilji  uli;'  ;  k  '.n!.  !  -  1812  anil  \KVt:  held  rwtorsJiijm  in 
Fri  iii  rii  ["ii  ami  l^ueber,  of  which  in  1^31  he  Inwame  arch- 
(leHi  .  n:  wh-h  Hihho]>  of  Montreal  1  s.i()-.',ti :  of  (/uo- 

\»f  lfCAi-«2;  author  of  .S''»i«-/.i  ll  iY.^- r-w  s., 

Journal  of  n  AV>;i"i  k  i M,>^i<,ii  il"^."];',!;  fi.uiplid  ni 
the  Hi^hnp's  College.  Ijoniuixvill-'.    \  \  near  t^uebec,  Jan.  6, 
1H).{. 

Mountain,  J.tcoii,  r>.  D.:  Anglican  bi><ho|);  l>.  at  Thwaile 
Ballt  Norfolk,  F.n^'land.  IT.V);  was  ed(ieate<l  ar  CambijiiiKe. 
md  rcHM»iveil  vahiablc  clum'h  prcferniont«.  In  ITOH  he  was 
•pfniintrd  llisii'jp  of  tjuebee,  and  was  the  fir>t  Ani;liran 
prelate  in  C'anada.  He  was  distin(:uishc<l  for  the  'failhfiil- 
necs  with  which  ho  iterfornied  the  severe  duties  of  hi» 
(Kvlosiostieal  poailion,  as  well  as  tlie  important  ei-ifficio 
civil  fimctioot  which  then  attaiihed  to  fait  offlco,  D.  June 
10.1829. 

■««nt  T«niM  hUM  AiMdiUoii  %t  th«  fkloa: 

the  oldnt  jwtriotfe  atMociatioii  of  womm  now  in  •zistoBce 
in  the  V.  A,  faonded  in  1854  by  Mi«  Add  Pknwlk  Cun- 
ninf^ham.  of  South  CavoliDU.  lit  object  Wat  to  (each  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  to  iwmember  Wavningtou  tad  hit  gnat 
achieveinent,  and  it*  lmni«<iiftt(«  purpoM  wtt  the  nJting  of 
funds  to  purchase  tht>  Mount  V'omon  edbitt,  Induding  the 
mansion  and  Wa»hin{^ntr»  tomb.  In  1074  « tinot  of  5,000 
acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac  river.  15  mi!e,«  s. 
of  the  prewnt  citv  of  Washini^on,  was  etHnteil  to  Jcihn 
Waabington  and  N'iuholas  Spencer  bj  Lord  (  ulnepiier.  of 
tbit  eatata  one-half  was  inhertled  by  Lnwreni  e  Witshinfrton, 
wIh)  in  1748  built  his  remdenoe  then-  and  nnitied  the  pro|>- 
erty  Mount  VeriH^n  in  honor  of  the  British  admiral  under 
whom  he  had  .servril.  On  hi»  death,  in  17A2.  the  estate 
passed  to  his  half-brother,  (ieor^-  Washington,  who  then 
made  it  his  home,  and  who  lH.'q<i>>athpd  it  to  hi»  nephew, 
Bu^hnKl  Washington,  who  beennie  its  owner  on  the  death 
of  Martha  Washington  in  I81W.  From  Bushrod  it  iiasaed 
to  his  nephew.  John  Augustine  Washington,  and  then  to 
John  Aug^iistine  Washington.  Jr.,  who,  nnable  to  Iceep  his 
inheritance  in  a  j)roper  state  of  repair,  enileuvore<l.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  faniily,  to  »-IIeel  ili»  {lernia- 
nent  preMrvation  by  selliti);  it  lo  the  tiHtionnl  (iorernment. 
Thii  plan  failed,  as'  lild  also  an  aiiempt  to  dispose  of  it  to 
the  ('oiniiionwea)th  of  Vin:inia.  It  vwe  in  consequence  of 
thc'e  failures  that  .Miss  (  unninuham  organixed  the  Ijadies' 
AsmctHtioii  and  ap[toinied  viee-ngents  wiinsemative  of 
the  States  of  tlie  Union  t«>  aid  in  the  work.  .\n  apix  al  was 
then  made  to  ttie  country  for  the  di'-iiii-il  amount  of  monev. 
The  first  coniribtition  eatne  from  I  tie  1, mi  reus  dislriet  I'n 
South  Carolina, and  it  wa,«  soon  f<i||oW)sl  l>y  'lonaiions  from 
every  section  of  the  oonniry.  The  trreaiest  inii  n  st,  how- 
ever. wiLS  opiated  by  the  cr  rl  d  orHlit.ii  on  Wa^hitiL^lon 
bv  Kdward  I'.veivtt.  who  i.j.  ,  i  i  1  :f  nn'l  iK  Iivcred  it  Mneiity 
tfines  for  the  beneHl  ot  the  Alount  Vernon  fund,  thus  yivini; 
to  its  treasury  more  than  ♦40.fttK(.  Mnsonic  Imli-e*  and 
cilher  ori:ani/>itions  eaiuc  forward  with  lilH-ial  eoiitrilni- 
tioris,  until  in  .^lar..  l^-'f's.  the  lo^iis  intion  wji<  able  to  [nir- 
chasi'  froui  John  A.  Washiriirton.  Jr.,  and  his  heirs  200 
acres  of  the  .%Kuiut  \'i'rnon  estate,  mrludiiig  the  tomb,  the 
mansion,  attettdanl  buildings,  the  wharf,  ete.,  payine  there- 
for f'iOO.OOO  and  interest.  The  Lecisinture  of  VirL'inia 
granted  the  association  a  proper  chnrter,  giving  It  perniis- 
aion  to  eharge  a  suitable  fee.  "not  exeeedinR  twet»ty-live 
cents,"  to  all  visitors,  fcir  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
property.  On  oinuiuif  into  pos?wisi«>n  of  the  e.siate  niin 
and  decay  were  fouud  on  every  side.  I»ut  repair*  wt>re  im- 


tnrdiutely  in«t{tuted  and  •  tteambott  terHee  etttblisifaed 
for  the  oonveyanot  of  visitors  from  Wadiinfrton  to  Mount 
Vemnn.  Notwithstanding  theat  nooeMarj-  espetises,  the 
nasooiatioD  aonouncvd  in  37or.,  1030.  that  the  last  obliga- 
tion had  been  canceled  and  the  homo  of  WatMngton  wat 
the  projetty  of  the  nation.  la  order  to  BMintaln  Mount 
Vernon  iB««itiafactory  condition,  an  eodowmcnt  fund  of 
#I4(M)00  wtt  ttarted,  but  the  civil  war  prevented  fta  com- 
idetion.  and  after  the  war  it  wat  found  tnat  tbt  iDoner  col- 
leei<'<l  had  been  absorbed  in  tha  ean  cKf  the  tatatt  Mki  iMoet- 
Mtry  rej>aira.  Beginning  with  1861,  Q»  annul  meetings  in 
.May  of  the  rqfents  at  Hount  Venon  were  Ktumedt  and 
stmntr  eAntt  wen  made  to  fnmidi  tlie  mansion  with 
h  iir^elioid  ftitniturt  and  liehMiginga  of  Wathjogton.  For 
t  ius  ]>urpose  the  tevetnl  roomt  were  assigned  to  tiM  qMdul 
care  of  certain  Statct,  whcae  regenta  undertook  their  mtort* 
tion ;  thus  the  main  ball  ia  cand  forbjAlBlMiBa,tht  music- 
room  by  Ohio,  the  faakquetjuill  bjr  New  Toric  the  west  piar> 
lor  by  Ulinois,  and  Uw  renmining  roomt  were 


^  were  suitably 

allotted.  By  this  method  the  fnmiahing  of  tlio  interior  of 
the  mansion  has  been  accomplished,  and  as  typicnl  of  the 

articles  procured  may  be  mentioned  the  sword  worn  bv 
Washingtou  at  Braddock's  defeat,  the  harpsichord  nn^ 
iuu8ic-«UXk  ^ven  by  Washington  to  Nellie  Custia  on  her 
marriage,  ana  the  rag  woven  by  order  of  Louis  ZVI.  and 
»ent  by  him  as  a  present  to  Washington.  In  1887  •  tract 
of  85  acres  adjoining  Mount  Vernon  was  pKSented  to  tha 
a«sio<  iaiion  by  Jay  (^mld,8o  that  at  present  the  entire  prop- 
erty includes  237  acres.  The  endowment  fund  i»  being  n- 
stuied,  and  wImhi  its  interest  becomes  tonal  to  the  expenses 
the  entnnoe-fee  to  tlie  grounds  wiU  be  oiscontinaed. 

Hnir.  Jonx:  naturalist:  b.  in  Dunbar,  Scotland.  Apr. 
21.  18.18.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  U.  S.  in  l^-'iO 
ami  f»oltle<l  near  the  Fox  river  in  Wisconsin.  He  wh.*  cra-i- 
uated  from  the  scientific  department  of  the  Univervity  .-.f 
Wisconsin  in  I8ft4.  He  set  out  on  a  Ixitaniz.inp  tour.  w»ti- 
dering  through  the  Southern  States.  L'ul>a.  an<V  C'ahfuriaa, 
settliiiK  in  the  latter  place  in  In  1876  he  joini-d  a 

i>ar(y  connecteil  with  the  jje^xletic  survey  of  the  (jrtat 
lasih ;  and  in  ItfiH  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in  AIa«k;i, 
where  he dist<ovcred  the  great  glacier  now  nsine^l  after  hiiij. 
He  wa«  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  the  tteauties  ,,f  th« 
Yosemite.  He  has  publishetl  Th*  Hountaim  of  Culifon,ix 
(11^)14)  and  iiuuiy  ni.igaziiie  artieU-*. 

Mnir,  Mai  kinzis  MoxTAOfE:  Knglish  lawyer  und  law 
writer;  b.  >>-\<\.  '-^9,  18-17,  anil  nr,mil  In-  (••l\i.-aticin  »i 
Uharterhousc  iiini  Bra-MUioti*!  C'l-H-v''' ■'"'i  lltrtfoni  Coi- 
lep',  Oxfoni  Univ.-i-ii y.  and  was  a  fi  U.iw  of  HertfonI  f<  I- 
li  j;e  1H74-NS;  was  caiietl  to  the  bar  tu  JJiiS,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointe«l  sccn-Iarv  to  I^ord  Chief  Justice  ColericiL'e. 
which  position  he  retainetl  till  1877:  was  made  recorder  of 
l>eal  in  Bn<l  ns'onler  of  Santlwich  and  bencher  i>f  the 
.Middle  Temple  in  1WJ4.  Ho  is  the  author  of  several  statnl- 
anl  leu'al  works,  includiti^-  i  iirioii-  <>i  Mackenzie  on  hiH* 
Iff  Loiliua;  of  Uhalnu-r?;  iiii'i  Mm  kuiizie  on  ihe  Jtidirolnr^ 
Aet.i :  of  Mackenzie  .irni  l.;i~lju;u'ton  on  the  Latrn  of  Jifijut- 
tnilion;  and  of  Maekcuzic  mid  Hough  on  the  Hnukruf>tr\f 
Acis.  F.  Sti  roks  Allen. 

Mtlller,  Gkoro  FRiEnRicn  (commonly  called  Oeougk 
MTlleri:  philanthrc.piftt :  b.  in  Krop|H>nstfi<lt.  IVuseia,  not 
far  from  Mapleburjr.  Sept.  27.  1805.  His  youth  was  any- 
thing but  exeniplary.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  lie  and  to 
■*tcal.  He  deliberately  <leccived  his  father  and  other  bere- 
liciaries,  forged  d<K  inne!it9  to  effect  a  temporary  pur|x«s»', 
and  was  at  limes  drunken  and  unchaste.  In  182.>.  wh:!e 
leading  this  evil  life,  he  entertHl  the  I'niversity  of  Halle  as 
a  ilivinity  student,  for  he  cxi>ecttsl  t4»  Im-  a  pastor.  Later  in 
that  vear  he  was  converte<l,  and  determined  to  lie  »  niis- 
■iionafv.  But  his  father's  op|iosition  prevented  his  jroinp  to 
the  foreign  field,  and  on  Mar.  10,  1829,  he  become  a  sis 
uKiriilis'  priibationary  missionary  student  of  the  L(>nd<>n 
So<  iety  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  lJut. 
chaUng  under  the  necessary  restrictions  the  s^rietr  put 
upon  iis  probationerTJ.  he  rvsigned  in  Jan..  1830.  ullu  <1  iiini- 
»elf  lo  the  PlvuKuith  Brethren,  and  a  little  later  tjetame 
minister  of  Bbenezer  elia[Md,  belonging  to  thai  denoinini«- 
tion.  in  Teignmouth.  a  few  miles  soutli  of  Exeter.  Convinct-J 
that  Inlievers  were  the  only  proper  subjects  for  l>apfism. 
and  that  immersion  was  the  only  true  fsrript^iml  mt^?<?  f  ? 
baptism,  he  was  immorse<l  early  in  that  yvnv,  b;.t  hi-  r 
WHS  anything  il«e  than  a  Plymouth  Brother.  On  Oct.  7. 
IKIO.  he  marrieil  Miss  .Mary  Groves,  sister  of  Anthony  Norn* 
Uroves,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and 
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the  hcnefnotor  of  ,I<ihn  Kitto.  His  wife  was  six  Tonrs  his  I 
senior.  Her  first  ohiUl  iiml  lior  ftmrtli  wt-ro  stilllHjrii,  diitu 
of  birth  Aug.  J).  1n:U,  nwl  .Iniic  18,  IHiW,  rf»|K-etivoIv :  hor 
second  chiKlwas  LyOia,  iHirn  >r|.t.  17.  1^32,  marrii-il  Nov. 
16,  IH7I,  to  a  widower,  .luiii'  >  \\'ri;;;it,  tfnj  prest-iit  tlircetor 
of  ihe  iti«tif  ntion  which  .Mr.  .Miilier  ttiunded,  and  dit-il  Deo., 
1H«<J;  hrr  third  child  was  Elijah,  Ijorn  Mar.  19,  ISM,  died 
Jutii'  ■,'(>.  IH4!>.  At  the  fime  of  hi's  "i-tfer's  marriage.  Mr. 
(in. Vis  was  living  as  a  vipUu-tri  r  itii--i"narv  in  Bagdad, 
ilis  retiuneiation  of  home  and  ociuiitry  and  devotion  ff  his 
own  and  liis  wife's  money  to  the  Christ ianizai iiiti  thr 
world  made  a  pirifotitid  im[»rc«.sion  on  (t<H>rge  Miilier,  anti  . 
KhI  him  to  give  u]>  tin-  Mtlaiy  i  f  £';j.j  which  his  church  had 
agreed  to  pay  luiti.  nlxtUsh  |K'\v-renl<,  and  dpywnd  wdely 
upon  the  volurunry  gift-  of  lii^  cougreg«l  inn  and  ntliers. 
lie  believetl  that  God  wo^ilii  mi  r'-i)i!f«f  <i!|i|ily  mII  )iis  wiints 
if  he  hail  faith.  Upon  tin-  [inii(  i])lv  !;■>  li\ci|  nil  liic  rv>t  | 
his  life,  and  though  often  i:i  ^'iinr  ••irnii-,  utul  face  to  face 
with  absolute  pennilessnr-s,  li,'  cilinly  «jiili  d  uiHtu  (iixl  to 
supply  his  wniit*.  and  'In  y  hIwhv!*  were  .■•;ii>i>Iie<l.  In  the 
first  full  yi\T  >if  ilui-  liviii;:  mi  friiHi  (1831)  liis  income  from 
the  money  piace<l  in  the  eliHtH)i-!M>x.  «riii  from  pivsents  in 
money,  provisions,  anil  clotliing  L'ivrti  liy  iii<  niliers  and 
others,  was  t'l.W,  or  nearly  thrice  what  he  wmiiii  hnve  re- 
ceived in  liii'  WHY  nf  .sn.iiry.  At  Teignmouth  in'  tiui'ic  the 
acfiuainfaiKL'  of  ilic  iininent  Plymouth  Urothrr  liinry 
Craik.  iitni  they  li!  in  IWS,  Joint  niinisterial  luiior  in 
Bri?*?<il.  juid  SI)  continued  until  the  di  atli  of  Mr.  (  niils,  jfi 
18(;ti. 

On  Feb.  21),  mu,  Mr.  MUller  r<^e(trtls  in  liivdinry  li;s  [dan 
to  rsiBbli-sh  "<in  scriptural  principles  ii:i  in-titnt  on  for  the 
sjirr'id  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  niiroiui."  On  -Mar.  5, 
l.s:!4,  !i  juiblic  meeting  wa-  ciilliMl  to  inuiitrurate  the  Scri|>- 
tural  Knowledge  Institution  for  Hume  Jitid  Abroad.  Il>« 
otoi-i;t^  wrre  ill  to  A-sist  dav,  Sunday,  nii^l  ml'ilt  -o|i,i<:!s. 
provided  tlu  y  i,'iiv.'  :ri-triiction  by  "  jjixily  pei-sijiia  "  ami 
uf>on  "  scrijitniiil  iir:n<  i|ili  s."  to  e$tabli>ih  siicn  sidiools  nn(l 
to  put  poor  claUlreii  in  them ;  (2>  to  cirfiilntf  the  H<dy 
Si  ri)  tnri'S ;  (3)  to  aicl  missionary  .-iTnrts.  It-  [iviiii  !|i'.  s 
were  never  to  solicit  money  from  unci  iii\  i  rt'  J  jm  isuus  and 
never  to  go  into  debt. 

In  April.  1S.H.1.  Mr.  Mnll.r  n  vi-il-Ml  tti-  f.-immis  A.  H. 
Fmncke's  orphan  house  in  Il.'illi',  w  iwir  in  In-  -iiuli  iil  ilays  ' 
he  hatl  liimsidf  liidsri'd.     Id'  wa-  so  murh  iini'r''s,,-il  with 
what  he  saw  I lirr.  '1.111  on  his  n'l  urn  to  liri-iol  i;,-  <;i  ter- 
mineil  to  do  M  ini  thin^' him-vlf  fur  orplians.  and  at  llie  same 

time  give  public  ih  n  stia-ion  of  the  praciicnl  results  of 

faith,  for  he  intmnli  d  lo  make  no  tlii-eer  «|>[i«'h1s.  iin  r>»H'. 
9,  1K15,  he  i  nli.'ii  a  public  meeting  anil  I'roarln-it  his  plan. 
The  money  al  i  in  i-  began  to  fonw  in.  ai,  1  he  rcuii '  l  n  in  use 
to accommotlate  thirty  t,'irN.  He  l.mi.  h owrvi  i.  fni  t'oiii  ii  to 
ask  God  for  or];- hail ■■  -belter,  anil  th.-  tit-t  day  iiofin  were 
olY'Tc'l.  This  ,.im--ion  was  at  ono-  su|i)ilii'.l,  and  liv  ls;J7 
hr  liri'l  tlir.c  lioM-cs  fiill.  In  ls(:',  h,.  <:|n  n,il  rinotht/r.  In 
Jiliu'.  I'^dhlic  iiio\-il  the  oriilnmaui'  to  a  h  lu^.-  ..--[i.  rinHv 
c<Ui--!ru<;U'd  at  Ashley  i>owri,  jrist  outfeide  of  the  etiy,  and 
on  Nov.  12,  lH."i7,  he  <ipened  another  there;  on  Mar.  12, 
1H6-2.  ano»h<>r;  the  fourth  on  Nov.  J5.  ISftS;  the  fifth  and 
laic-l  oi:  .Ilia,  tl,  1.S70.  The  money  re(|uisite  for  theM>  large 
ami  (.:o;itly  Ijuiiilings,  as  well  as  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Work,  has  bn-n  niiwd  without  direct  ajtpeals.  though 
the  circulation  of  Mr.  MllUer's  auti'tWoerapny  and  of  ihv 
rei>ort.s  of  the  work  gives  the  or|ih.iii'iL''?  wide  publicity. 
t>fteiUimes  there  has  not  been  inon,  y  in  hand  to  prtivide  the 
nest  mcid,  but  never  has  it  fmli- 1  1<>  come  in  siifflcient 
amount.  These  orphanages  ar.-  liranchps  of  the  .Scriptural 
Knowledge  Institution. 

On  Feb.  6,  IttTl.i.  his  fii-st  v,\U>  dit  l.  Hi'  i  rcaclieil  her 
funerwl  wrinon.  On  Nov.  :jO,  Into,  he  min  rnl  Miss  Susannah 
Grace  Saiigar.  then  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  lierage.  With 
this  wife  he  was  able  to  carry  out  a  loiig-<>herisln'd  scheme 
— to  preach  the  (;i»sp.'l  outside  of  Hrislcd  an<l  in  foreign 
lantls.  Hi'  tnailc  his  first  missionary  tour  in  IMT'j,  but  only 
thmugli  Kiiglaiid ;  but  in  subsoijueut  years,  down  to  May, 
18H2,  he  and  his  wift-  were  well-nigh  continuously  traveling, 
and  they  visited  ^mrts  of  the  world  ns  wjilely  se|iiirated  as 
India  and  An^t  rn.!a  uml  :'.u'  oni  i u  |.  mis  lam  1  -  .  I'anadu,  and 
the  r.  S.  ill  all  hu  nuk-  li:  •.  t  nUa  h  lours,  ojvered  2(KMI(M) 
miles  by  land  and  M-a,  and  aildres^sed  more  than  U.'MMt.OW) 
person*.  The  eX|H'nsi's  of  these  tours  were  paid  by  volun- 
tary gift.s, coming,  as  he  believed,  in  answer  to  prayer.'  While 
his  orphanage  was  perpetually  on  his  heart,  he  never  spoke 
•bout  it  unless  specially  n'<|Ui  sled, 

On  Jan.  I'i,  lava,  Mr.  MUller's  second  wife  died,  and  be 


conducted  the  whole  funeral  service  for  her.  He  did  not 
iinirry  again.  In  the  last  report  (1S1M5-J)7)  he  made  on 
till'  Work  of  the  institution  he  showetl  that  it  was  flourish- 
in;;.  1  rom  the  begintiing.  r21.tf.S3  pupils  had  been  in  iu 
sch  loN  :  2Hl.fi.-.2  Hibles,  1.448.C«2  Testaments. 21..H43  ((salters, 
and  22.J,1!>6  other  portions  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures  ha<l  lieen 
distributed ;  mi-s.sioiwiry  operations  had  been  carried  on  in 
many  lands;  lH.48!>.tH17  scriptural  books,  pamphli  ts,  ami 
tracts  had  la-^'ti  circulatiHl ;  and  11.844  orplians  had  bei'u 
cured  for.  "  The  total  amount  of  money  received,  by  prajer 
litnl  faith, ^or  the  various  object*- nf  the  institution,  iaclttd- 
ine  the  orphanage,  hail  been  t'1.424,tW6  6«.  Oijl. 

Mr.  MQller  had  frequent  attacks  of  illness  all  his  life,  but 
retained  to  the  end  great  ntcu|ierative  powers.  His  death 
was  caused  by  syncope,  on  Mar.  10,  1898,  at  A.shley  Down, 
he  beinir  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  orphanage  houses'  Bristol. 

Ilis  ant,  liiography.  .^1  yai-riifive  of  Some  of  the  Lord* 
Dfnhhijx  \rilh  Otorye  Miilier.  teritten  by  A tm««// (London, 
1837  ^'"i.  I  |  iiirts,  nuniea-ous  reprints  and  s«veml  trnnslations), 
tells  the  :ii;irvp)oi!<i  ptory  of  his  succi-ss  in  raising  money  by 
lioiyer  Mini  faith  und  in  i  arrying  on  exj^ensive  undertak'- 
lugs;  his  iVewAfw^  Tours  and  Mittionatji  Lnbors  (188;j) 
niount.s  some  of  his  joumevs.  Sm  biMMphv  by  Arthur 
T.  I'ierson  (New  York,  18l»l»).  '  S.  M.  J. 

Mulook,  WiLUit^,  Q.  C. :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Bond  H««id, 
Ontario,  Jan.  10,  1843  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1863.  and  was  a«lmitted  to  the  bar  in  18fl8.  Be 
took  hisdMnve  of  M.  A.  iu  1871.  and  noeiTsd  an  bononurr 
degiee  of  LL.  D.  in  18(M.  He  has  held  a  Mat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  18m2.  and  in  180O  was  made  a  <^  C»  He 
became  Post  master-General  Julr  18, 1896,  and  wml*  hold- 
ing the'  office  est^lisbed  a  ttnifnrm  nte  of  poatage  ftoin 
CanatU  to  all  parts  of  the  emirin. 

Mnnily,  Jonssox  Marchant:  sculptor;  b.  near  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1832.  In  his  boyhood,  which  was 
mainly  snent  at  Geneva,  N.  Y„  he  manifested  artistic  tend- 
ency, and  early  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of 
drawing.  Having  been  in  the  employment  of  an  ornamental 
marble-cntt«r  in  JNew  York  dty,  in  1854  he  entere<l  the 
studio  of  Henry  K.  Brown,  in  Brooklyn,  bis  first  successful 
work  in  marble  being  a  bust  of  Benjamin  Hale.  During  htK 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Kochester — where  he  soltl^  in 
1883  and  opened  the  first  school  in  that  city  for  drawing  and 
modeling — he  produced  mntty  busts,  statui  tt.  s,  ),nd  medal- 
lions, among  his  more  notable  statuettes  btiug  The  Heaper, 
The  Filffrim,  and  Columbia.  His  sis;hl  having  always  been 
defective,  in  his  flfty-sccflnd  year  his  left  eye  l>ecame  entirely 
blind,  and  the  right  eye  was  seriously  ami  progressively 
nffoctcd.  Removing  to  I  he  home  of  his  sister,  in  Tarry  (own, 
N.  V„  he  there,  depending  aoleljr  npon  the  sense  of  touch, 
modeled  the  statne  for  the  soldiers  monument  in  that  ril- 
lage.and  product<tI  his  fatnonssliawot  Wasbington  Irriog. 
D.  in  Tarrytown.  Aug.  1«,  1897. 

Muiiiciiinl  .\sses9menls :  By  iliis  t.  rm  is  commonly  un- 
dersto«Hi  iltojic  itiij>os!titiiis  or  Inii  li  ns  |i!iiced  upon  lands  ai- 
pr»)pcrty  for  bench;  coni:ii;,'  iiiiiih  iliatcii  mul  i'8i>eciully  from 
hM'al  itiifirovement-.  sni  li  a-  tlir  c-tnlilisiiiiiciit  of  n  pn'rk.thc 
gradini;  of  a  .-trect  or  tin  ii'' n.^lifni C  etc.  In  the  l".  S.  sii<  li 
asse.s-nn'iit  -  ai  c  nearly  always  liiaUc  by  iLc  local  ii»utiieipuli- 
ties.  whL-  h  nro  authorized  to  make  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
.Slate,  ami  iience  the  subject  is  here  treatwl ;  but  there  is 
nothini;  in  the  nottirc  of  ihcm  thut  prevents  their  being 
made  by  the  cenfrai  0 ovi  inrni  iit,  wlicn  it  is  vested  witii 
power  to  <lo  -o.  .Vs  here  n-cil.  the  leriii  .'issr-sniriit  is  a  spe- 
cial and  s|-e.  i!ii  a;:|ilii  atioii  of  :ts  ccin  rai  n-e  t  i  -iffnify  the 
determiniit ii'U  of  ttie  value  of  .i  innn's  proj-rriv  for  [mrpc—  s 
of  tMsntion,  or  tin,-  Milne. 'ir -h.nve  of  la\e-,  so  (l,-'rriiiiia;tl. 
Al'hi:i,:.;h  such  as!M--sniei:ts  nte  in  the  i;iiliiie  of  l,i\i»s,  as 
here  Ircatcnl  they  ?ui  1 1  ist i r,L,'n i-ln'^!  fr"rn  tii\rs,  as  tlmt  term 
is  generally  niiilev-io  1. 1  :  ,uni  tin- ili-tim  -ion  ha.s  been  con- 
stantly recogiii/i '1  in  liri  at  linlain  :n  I  In'  ;ie?s  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  hiivc  ih-i iin^o.i -h'  li  a,  ; ■.\ i  i'n  .'n.n  ^  f'-r  the  liene- 
flt  of  the  entire  kin.-iioni  ami  t-;/,',s  impo^ril  (urihe 

iniproveuu'Ul  of  h  i  il  ili-uii-ts.  In  the  r.  the  ilistinction 
is  als4>  recoKuixed  so  tlitti  generally  const  ituiioiial  [irovisions 
rej|uiriiitr  that  "taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throni:li. 
out  the  State,"  even  when  nuide  applicable!  to  inunici|>al  tax- 
ation, are  held  not  to  preclude  by  their  intrinsic  force  such 
local  asscssiiu'iits.  and  statutes  exempting  {trojierty  from  tax- 
ation are  uniformly  helil  not  to  cxenipt  the  pro|terty  from 
such  assessments  ;  thus,  a  statute  exempting  a  homestead,  or 
the  real  estate  of  churches  or  cliai  ital  ic  institutions,  from 
taxatioit,  doea  not  uiuke  the  property  free  from  aaacssntettts 
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for  local-improvement  lieMllta,raeb  M  widening,  imving.  or 
gnuling  of  atrMis.  eic. 

IqUmU.S.  the  lugulity  of  «wwni»nt»  bM  been  fivqncntir 
eoutettedu  being  in  violiitlonof  the  Fuurteenlh  Amerxlmt  ut 
to  the  ConBtitutioh,  bat  it  hM  been  decitleU  by  the  U.  S.  Su- 

fircino  Cuiirt  that  the  !^tAtc«  h«Te  the  rieht  to  pu»  l^ws 
m(«'-<iiiK  i)|x>n  |»erwii«  determined  by  the  Legiflatan  to  be 
benefited,  the  peyment  of  the  i',^t  in  whole  or  in  pert,  nnd 
providing  for  a  mode  of  judicially  cinitciiting  the  M6M>tMment 
or  diarget  and  for  profier  nuticv,  without  eontimvi-ning  thi!> 
•mendmenL 

The  State  govemmenti,  then,  when  not  re«tri<'t(il  lir  their 
oonetitutionR,  have  a  legi»ilntive  discretion  lir<Hui  as  their 
legiilativo  power  of  ixing  Uj  law  iho  nicth««l  in  which  as- 
ecMraenta  iliall  bo  levied  uixm  pn>|ierlv  that  i»  t^iiecially 
benefited,  and  how  far  these  benents  »h»ll  be  made  a  nieits- 
nre  of  the  aMeaeraenle.  Ai  to  what  are  these  Umite  of  legts- 
letire  power,  however,  and  how  far  the  i»tate  may  go  in  mak- 
ing arbitmry  eiactiona.  is  not  entirely  settled ;  bnt  the  later 
deciaione  generally  hold  that  aaaeflsinenta  nitist  \»-  n]>[K>T- 
tioncd  in  aeoordanee  with  Rome  law  or  rule  under  the  |>ro- 
Tieiona  of  which  a  reaannable  apportionment  i»  [Kt^sjl.ip. 

Mtthodt  o/  Amtmmt.— In  thecnae  of  city  pruperir,  laid 
out  in  lots  of  uniform  depth  abutting  upon  the  ItK-nl  im- 
provement for  defraying  the  coet  of  whicnthc  ai^j-^^ssuicnt  is 
niiid*,{t  is  generally  held  thm  it  i»  competent  for  tiie  iiegis- 
latum  to  make  each  aflMMmncot  in  prri|K>rtiootothe  frontage 
of  the  lot«i  Siieh  A  method  of  Axing  aaeessnu'Dts  eMw- 
tflallyanitable  in  vni^c  nt  tho  niAkinKor  repairinKof  ^idewnlks 
and  ID  eroding  and  paving;,  and  the  cniistniciion  of  »cwers. 

The  Legislature  may.  however,  in  its  di.'nretion  provide 
for  the  awnmmeptopon  the  lota  in  prop>rtion  i<>  iheir«»;>rr- 
fieial  aiva;  but,  if  thia  mctboi)  of  npiKirtionment  would 
result  in  asfx^st^inc  equal  amotiiits  ui»<ii  Uah  inUiiectlj  or 
only  incident  ally  benefited  and  loisdirectly  and  Inrgply  whe- 
flted  by  the  ]>xal  improvements  the  law  may  be  601  aside 
as  iinjuiit  and  tllegnl. 

Tha  truest  and  jiihlent  mellxMl  of  a|i|M>rlionment  Ih  that 
which  is  ba>k><l  u|M>n  the  K[>i'<'iHl  iH-nefitKuci^ruiri^ lo the  pro|>- 
•rtyancned — that  i^  (hii<4>  U'licflln  reei-ived  in  addition  (o 
benefits  Com  in);  to  the  ptililio  at  larue. 

Amoitn/  Ahm-hjxiI''!  nt,  !  Xnhirv  i,fflii  f'hargf. — Inthol'.S. 
it  i-i  not  yet  jK'ttlid  will  til.  r  ihi  stiiti  I gi^tlature  or  the  mu- 
nicipality acting  under  deU-pited  authority  may  imj^oee  the 
entire  burden  of  local  iinpruveiuents  upon  the  abutting  and 
nei>;htjorh(MMl  owners,  ^uch  a  method  of  a5«k>s<iiucnt  in- 
vitlveil  nut  only  a  determination  by  the  leci^lntive  brnnoh 
that  the  neighboring  profH-rty  vtm  s(>e<'ially  tienefitcd.  but 
also  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  amount  of  this  benefit  nt  the 
«'tilin-  fost  of  iinproventenl.  Nearly  all  of  the  earlier  c4iso» 
held  that  the  power  of  the  Irf-pislaliin-extendiHl  thii»fnr.  and 
this  view  is  »till  generally  sustained ;  but  there  it  a  tendenrv 
a|)parent  in  tlu>  later  caan  to  limit  the  legialative  power  to 
the  niakinff  of  the  asAeasmeiits  in  aueh  a  nianTier  a!(  to  make 
the  amoimta  assptwed  correspond  r»  n'<f-nalily  to  t)ie  iH'nellts 
received.  Aeeesstnents  are  uniformly  made  a  lien  upon  llie 
property  aWMWd.  and  may  made  a  peraonal  debt  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  but  special  assessments*  for  hK-nl  im- 
iiri>veinentaean  not  lio enforced  by  fines  or  penalties  impoHed 
by  ordinances.  1".  St^i  KtJts  Ai.lex. 

Maniripality :  a  municipal  town  or  city :  that  is.  in  its 
broadest  muse,  H  town  treated  for  purposes  nf  administra- 
tion a<a<listinct  unit ;  also,  the  authority  having  the  ad- 
niini^i  ration  of  such  a  town.    In  this  M>n.«e  munietpalU!/  i» 

a  broader  term  than  mttniffpni  eur/Mirali/ti),  as  municipal- 
ities were  not  rct'idnrly  incori>orn(ed  until  coni|>jirnlivcly 
reocnt  times.  Tlie  ti'rm  munii-ipalily  has  its  orijjin  in  the 
Roman  term  mimiriiiid,  by  which  name  were  ciesi^jnated 
those  citi'  s  which  vtilmitHrily  juined  the  Koiitan  republic, 
.«  <  fur  ns  iheir  soviTci;;iily  was  concerned,  but  n-iained  their 
local  laws  and  lilierlics  and  their  niHk'istrutes,  who  were 
called  inunicipnl  iiia>.'i si  rales.  The  [  dw  i  s  of  pix cniiiienl 
in  these  cities  were  cXcniscd  l(y  t  hoM'  who  |M>sscsscd  the 
fraiK-liise  of  the  city,  and  n'<iib  iic>'  was  ikjI  a  iici  cssary 
♦ondltii'ii  to  the  pus»i-sii.n  rif  this  frain'ln^e.  At  lirst  Ibis 
BVHlem  served  to  keep  alive  local  pnlriolistu  and  public 
sjiirit.  but  the  e.\1nivni,'iiiice  and  inisiiiana;,'cihint  which 
later  became  su  cdiiiiiioii  led  til  the  iiil«-rfciciice  of  the 
jiutlionties  in  Uniiie.  until  inunici|Mdii ies  l<»t  practicaHy  all 
their  pow.T,  As  a  result  i>f  iliis  tlie  Itoinan  ninnicipalily 
^ystl■lTl  practicaily  l  e'ised.  and  it  was  nut  until  the  revival 
of  elvilizalioii  tmvurd  the  bei;itinirij^ of  the  eleventh  eeiiliiry 
that  self-goveming  luuniciiMiiitics  arvse,  Tlie!<e  inediajval 


municipalities  here  and  there  attained  aomcthing  like  inde- 
jH-ndenee,  since  they  bad  to  resist  only  feudal  monareha 
whose  power  was  more  often  nominal  than  ival ;  and  manv 
of  these  politically  independent  towns,  sacfa  as  Slilaa  uA 
(ihent.  retHined  tneir  practical  independence  until  a  com- 
parativelr  late  dale.  The  organ ication  of  these  medicral 
miinicipaliiies  was  largely  industrial,  and  In  many  eases 
the  power  of  government  was  abaorbed  by  a  anasi-ariatoe> 
racy  of  great  industrial  and  commsreial  leaders,  and  the 
town.s  biiarne  the  centers  of  industry,  art,  and  leatninp.  in 
!$har]>  distinction  from  the  rural  distriets,  where  the  peoiile 
were  little  l«etter  than  slaves  or  beasts  of  burden.  The 
growth  of  the  towns  was  niarke<l  by  the  ersctfOD of  ^jdetidid 
churches  and  palatial  public  and  private  buildings^ 

This  centranuitioa  of  power  in  conimereialaodindaslrial 
muoicinalilies  waa  not  carried  »o  far  in  England,  where  the 
rural  districts  retained  their  self-government  as  well  as  the 
mora  thickly  po|iulated  url>an  distrfcta,  and  whet*  the 
dense  massing  of  the  population  in  towns  and  cities  was 
le-Ks  marked  tlian  on  the  fontinent. 

Thi.«  pha-'M'  of  munieipal  organization  frradually  disap- 
IM-are*!  U'fore  the  (»rowth  of  civilization,  and  thedentand  of 
the  iH  ople  forM'If-governmcnl  (rave  rise  to  the  modem  fonn 
of  munu  ipnliiiim,  usually  called  tnitttteifxil  c»rporation«,m 
which  the  l.K  al  ip>vemmeht  i*  vested  with  corporate  powen 
limite<l  to  tho7><*expre»ly  granted  in  its  charter.    Set'  Mi  ni- 

CII'AI.  CORIKRATIOMi. 

See  llariM'r's  IMclionary  of  Clniuiiral  Anfiqiiitits  •  Ileger? 
(itiwhirhU  tier  Jialianitchen  Stadlrrrfa^fung ;  Sismoudrs 
Ut/rtilflijme$  Jtatitnnet;  Alices.  (hv  rVs  TvmLifeinikt 
Fiftcmth  Ctnimyt  Ashley's  Etou'rmu-  Jligfmy  of  Emg- 

land.  1  ,  .STt  Kiir.s  A'llkx. 

Hnnn.  (in  roe  F.:  artist:  b.  iu  I H.h.  N.  V..  in  JM2; 
Mudied  art  uiiiii-r  (  luirl.  -  (  nlv.  i  ly.  a*  t  li.-  National  Acad- 
emy, atid  ill  lie  ari-M  liinils  of  .South  ivrnsinplon,  Kngland. 
will  re  he  reieiveit  the  first  golil  me«lal  awariii  .l  t  '  an 
American,  for  a  da \  iiioiiel  of  the  Kanies*  Jhrri,},^  :  rf~ 
eeived  a  medal  for  life-iir.-iu  ing  in  the  schorls  of  lii,  lo  u 
Academy.  Among  his  t*<t>ntings  ore  Wild  Fiou^rti ;  liotti; 
Mtudow-StPttl ;  ond  A  Sunny  iMy,  Brittany. 

Monroe.  Chaki  ks  Kdwakd,  Ph.  D. :  chemist .  h.  in  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  ^'t,  it>W;  grailuated  from  tlie  I.«Wfnee 
Scientific  School  of  Uarvard  in  1H7I,  and  reccjve<i  at  cn<^ 
an  appointment  as  assistant  in  chemistry  to  conduct  the 
instruction  in  (quantitative  analysis  in  that  institution,  anil 
in  addition  initialed  and  taught  for  three  years  tho  summer 
school  of  chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  In  1H74  he 
ac<epted  theclmir  of  fhemistry  in  the  U.  Si.Kaval  Aoatleray, 
where  he  remained  until  18WJ,  when  he  was  tnin8ft  rre«l  to 
the  U.  .S.  naval  lortwlo  station  and  war  colleg*  in  JC^w- 
|K>rl.  U.  1.  This  place  he  resigned  in  1892  to  nooept  lb< 
chair  of  Chemis'trv  in  Columbian  Tniversily  in  Washington 
and  the  <  ffl.  e  of  dean  of  the  Corroran  .Scientific  School  of 
that  111  i^erMiy.  Thedi^'pof  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  ufHin 
him  by  ('(dumbian  L'niven<ity  in  1895.  lie  is  a  nien]l>er  of 
numerous  M-ieni Use  MM  iiius.  including  the  chemical  socie- 
ties of  Loiulon.  Berlin,  and  Paris,  aiidthat  of  America,  of 
tlie  latter  of  which  he  waa  preiiideni  m  l^liH.  He  was  >ic^ 
president  of  the  American  Asso<  i}itio!i  for  the  Advance 
nient  of  Science  in  IKXH.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  » 
hundred  jiapers  on  ehemistrv,  which  have  been  contributed 
to  I  he  scientiflc  journals  ami  I'rocttdiugs  of  the  societies  of 
which  he  is  a  meniber.  and  many  of  which  relate  e>|HTially 
lo  tho  subject  of  explosives,  on  which  he  is  an  i»civpte>J 
authority,  lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  most  suecrsifnl 
t^mokehMS  powder  that  has  ever  been  used  bv  the  V.  & 
navy.  Marcis  6FXJAMt>'. 

Nnnroe.  CnAELES  Kikk:  author;  b.  in  Itaiine.  Wis.. 
Feb.  8,  \KM\  has  live<l  chiefly  in  Florida,  where  he  \m 
produced  many  books,  esiK.'cially  for  young  readers, 
.\iiiong  his  works  are  WiiKutIa  ('liKt^S);  The  yionuMfO 
h'nithfr  (IssTi;  The  Coral  Ship  (\m\):  The  ^Vhitr  Cm- 
,/<,>  n>rK  (lW.i):  The  Fiir-Stnfs  Tooth  (IS»4):  Suou-  .S7ri« . 
and  .Sfidt/rf  tl«1»»);  A  VoHng  liar-C/nV/ (180.J) ;  At  War 
inth  J\;iliar  <\m\):  Through  Swamp  md  Oladt  (189f>: 
,  and  The  I'mnttd  lh»trt  (1807). 

'  Murray.  Gkoruk  Hf.sky,  C.  :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Gnwi.l 
Narrows.  Nova  S<'otia,  June  7.  T***?!  ;  etlucnleti  at  Iloston 
riiivei'sity.  He  wa,*!  aiimilte<i  to  tlie  bar  in  1883.  and  began 
to  practice  his  tin>fes.si<m  in  North  Sydney,  Cape  Bretoo. 

J  lie  WHS  iiiiide  a     ('.  in  ISii.'i.  and  in  18»6  faccame  FtamiW 

[  nnd  Provincial  !?ecretary  of  Nova  bcotia. 
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ii-iIa  FiUy  tSjutifii  {IHll'ii:  I'lif  I'rrffrt 
Wlii I )!'■>/  Kepi  -NVf/'  }V«r,  and  ijthi-r 
SnUnn  i>f  ('iiiiiii.  wUi)  Iiniik'iI  n coaling  stu- 


Hnrray.  Sir  Hsrvkiit  Harist,  K.  C.  1). :  ftatesnum;  1h 
in  Enfcluiul,  Nov.  4,l|)Sft;  ecluckUd  m  EuglauiU  and  en- 
tered the  civil  aarrfes  o(  Gnat  Britain.  Ha  was  deputr 
chairman  of  tlia  board  of  cuatonu  from  1S87  to  1890,  and 
chMirtnan  from  1890  lolSMtWhaaheratifcd.  Bawaainade 
C.  II.  iit  188S  Bad  K.  C.  B.  in  1804.  During  the  Mnw  Tear 
he  wa»  sw^iu  as  commiasioner  (o  Mewfooiidutnd,  of  vhicb  ba 
Vn-came  povernOT  in  18W. 

Murray.  Wti.i.iAM  Hkxry  II\khi>!)\:  author;  b.  in 
(hiilfonl,  (V.nu..  Apr.  28.  1H40;  lt.i.IuhI.hI  hI  Yale  in  iSrt'J: 
was  ho  ii-.ii  !<•  |.re;ich  in  ISd:;.  •iml  hi-lil  pastorales  in 
(t  r.M-iiw  ii'h  imd  M'  t  idi'li,  Ci.riii.i  liml  I'lmrgc  of  I'ark  Str»»et 
t  ■  iUirn'i^nit i'uml  I'liuri'li,  r.r.'tMii.  M;i».,  n\  lHe8 :  lirlivert'd 
poptihir  S  iii'l.iy  t-vrniiii;  iulUre-vnt!  iu  HtKiton  Mosic-hail 
lM(»9-73;  r'-;L;ii<  'l  tiis  imsinrale  in  1874,of<'asionally  pn  ;i(  h- 
iritf  to  iiHit'(«iidfnt  '  onuTPCations",  Ho  is  the  anibor  of 
l'a'n/>-Life  in  the 

J/or.t.  I  |s;:;i ;  A<ln- 

Slorieti  (I'^^Ti  ;  .'iiui 
HiiKcat:  'Di 

lion  ncAr  Miu  il  ■<>  tlit-  I'lcm  ii,  r<  vitked  llif  Ki^'it  l"''  ''' 
1M90,  iin'l(»r  a  threat  of  a  boinhaniment  'if  fori.i  by  Ihr.  e 
Urili-li  \v;,r-shii»s  then  in  the  port.    I;i  1'^!'?  lliu  Umgraiih- 

icfll  ■I'liuant  t-it  Loudon  (Iwlart'il  ih\V.    M:isciit  W>l«<  iHliiiT 

I'lMii^li  uiM 'a.'iirr.  'V\w  l  ily  IS  li  iHiii  (if  (  jkii  f.ir  ilii  rcr--i(iii 
(iiilf  iiiMil  ^ti  iiiniTH,  >Lii(i  viirii''  l\ii;:lish  us  wi  II  as  IlliUiV 
lliii'lu  ni'TrhuMls  lire  I'-l ;il)h-ti(il  lliiirc.  Il  lias  ihc  b<vst 
liriilM.r  for  liiiinlri.'ds  o{  uulis.  Its  trml.-  is  ehiellv  With 
Ithliii.  llyihi-  tneulyof  coiuiiii'ri-*'  Ijrt -a .■I'l;  (treat  Britain 
Hii  i  th>>  suitJtn.  con(-ludi><i  in  iiiipuri  Uuii«rN  can  not 

«-\( , .     J  ptfrount.  ad  valorem.  ('.  C.  A. 

Xliaill.  Ovide:  riolinist;  b.  in  Liege.  liol^iuin.  in  IKVL 
inkvin^  shown  a  talent  for  muiiic,  he  was  sfut  to  thci  Roys] 
ron?«ervatory  in  Liege,  where  he  rweivod  the  first  prixe  for 
violin-playint;  when  eleven  years  old.  In  1H70  ho  came 
under  Loiinard's  tuition,  and  since  then  has  played  witli 
sut'oe^s  in  the  principal  Eurofican  capitals.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  and  made  his  first  appearanci!  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Syinphooj  Society  on  Oct.  17  of  that  year.  He 
married  the  AmericaD  loprano  singer  Annie  Xjouiae  Tanner, 
and  tagethar  they  made  aenreral  coaoeit  tours. 

D.  B.  HsETBi; 
Myer,  AianT  Jamw:  abiaf  ilgtial-olilaBr;  b.  ia  K«r- 
bnif.  N.  T.,  Sapt  99, 1887 »  giaidutad  at  HobM(t  CMfcoa  in 
1847,  and  at  Bnifalo  Hadioal  CoBego  in  18S1 ;  antaMd  the 
XJ,  S.  army  a*  assistant  taiveon  in  1854,  and  was  aiaigned 
to  dhitjr  in  Texas :  oriffinatad  a  signaling  ayatau,  with  flatrs 
by  day  and  t^ircli^H  by  night,  for  long-diataaea  ueasages. 
whieh  waa  adojiit'd  by  the  armies  of  th«  wodd ;  wks  ap- 
pototad  n«|or  ami  fi^nal'Oinc'cr  in  KKM)  aa  a  rewsird  for  liis 
aertrlMt,  that  {lost  being  gpecialljr  cre«t4»d  bv  CoogreM  for 
him;  waif  on  si^'ual  doty  in  New  Mevii-o  until  ttie  outbreak 
ol  the  civil  war.  when  be  was  as8i|^n>d  to  duty  with  the 
Armv  of  the  Potomac ;  sert'cd  as  chief  gignat-oniccr  to  Gen. 
McClcllan  thronghout  the  peninsular  catuftaign,  taking  part 
in  all  the  buttles ;  took  charge  of  the  I'.  S.  Signal  Omoa  in 
18ft},  with  the  rank  of  colonel;  intitxluccd  the  study  of 
.signals  at  the  Military  Aca*le«iy ;  served  in  the  reconnots- 
saiice  on  tlie  Mississippi  river  in  1863;  became  chief  sigrnal- 
officer  of  the  division  of  West  MiKsiasippi,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  Gon.  t'anbv  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Uaiue.s ;  was  ri-li'evt  d  of  bwcommand.  on  the  groimd 
that  hi»  nomination  hati  not  bean  eonfirnied.  and  Eis  ap- 
)intment  a«  chief  signal-ofQoer  was  revoked  in  1804,  but 
e  was  breveted  brigadier-general  in  IKTi ;  »>ttled  in  BufTalo 
aft«r  \m  rumoval  from  the  nrtny,  (K  rfectiiig  a  manual  of 
aignals  for  the  army  and  n  iw.  wbtidi  was  pubjishiHl  in 
lM8i  was  reappointed  colrtuel' and  chief  sigtinl-<il1i('er  in 
1809;  was  engaged  in  tuking  metcorologii-al  oliscrvuiionK 
at  Tarioug  military  stations  in  the  inlt  rior  ami  at  other 
places,  a.id  in  devising  menna  of  giving  notiit:  on  the 
Northern  lakes  ami  seaboard,  by  t<  li  griiph  and  aixnals.  of 
the  approach  and  force  of  sloriii:^,  the  first  woric  under 
this  system  being  done  in  IHTO,  Ilu-  schenif  proving  to  be 
perfectly  praclii»l>le,  and  tiio  WeatiuT  Itiiii'au  riipidly 
gained  popularity,  afterwHrd  publishing  a  daily  inter- 
national DuUetin,  wliich  Was  snpjiji'mented  by  a  daily  inter- 
national chart.  He  instituted  a  system  of  cautionary  day 
and  night  signals  for  lake  and  ocean  mrigatioil,  a  system 
of  reports  for  liie  benefit  o(  interior  commerce,  and  a  series 
fiar  iamiera.  Ua  ropmentad  tha  V.  S.  at  tba  iatamational 
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of  meteorologists  in  Vienna  in  1873 ;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meteorological  congress  in  Kome  in  1!^70,  and 
was  nroniote«l  to  brindiaManml  in  1880.  I>.  ia  Bulhlo. 
N.  v..  Aug.  24,  inSIO. 

Myer.  Isaai  :  jinthor;  b.  in  I'liiludilphia,  Ph..  Mar.  .1, 
18;MJ;  gra4iuat*Hi  at  the  ITniTersity  of  Pi'inisyKuniii  in  js:,7; 
st_utlie(I  law,  wa-s  j.dMiilt.  d  to  tin-' bar,  aiiri  r.'iiu.vrd  t,.,  Nrw 
York  city.  He  ha-s  pulilished  Prenidentiai  /'urn-  i.i  rr  /Vr- 
miial  Liherlu  (1S«2);  The  WcUerloo  Medal  il'<^V, ;  (^t,,tj- 
Intlah  :  the  l'htUtKnphic<tl  Writings  of  Solomnn  b' n  Yihudah, 
Itm  Qebirol.  or  Ai-,r,hnm  (IS**!);  On  Bn'tnux,  S'/ne»ioa 
of  Cyrene  (1888) ;  ami  Hearab* :  ti^e  Hittory,  Maniifactun. 
aiid  Rtligiout  SjfmMUm  9f  tht  Snrmbam  ^  Amaima 
Egypt  (1M»4). 

•  >antel.  GuiLLAt'MK  Alphoxse:  lawyer  and  ioiirnalist; 
b.  in  St.  Jominc.  (^ut'l)ec,  Canada,  Nov.  4,  1852;  was  edu- 
mil  d  jit  III.'  -  iniuary  of  .Ste.  Thereso  do  Blainville,  where 
lie  was  called  to  the  bar  and  fonk  up  his  practice  in  Mont- 
n  al;  in  1881  removed  to  St.  ,b  n.me,  where  he  pulilislied 
t)u>  pfilnnisl  journal  iy«  A'ord ;  returned  to  Montreal  in  1887 
jiiid  Ik  rmiie  <-ilit<jr-iu-chief  of  La  Presse,  which  |Hiaition  he 
ti.  ld  utitil  1892;  publi«he«l  L«  Monde  1806-97,  since  when 
ht  hiis  published  the  pajM.>r  />*  Monde  Canadien,  Iksjdes 
his  work  as  a  jonmnlist,  in  whit-h  he  has  advocated  a  jiolicy 
f.ir  till!  ('.•uindidiH  n  f,'urdlfss  of  ri'liiridus  creed  or  national 
<  rijfin,  Mr.  Nantel  is  art  is,.  \u  politics,  and  in  1882  was 
i  li  cted  to  the  House  of  (  nmiii  iis  for  Terrebonne,  and  re- 
sik'iiiiig.  rpfiimed  to  the  (^ui'l)c<'  As-spmbly;  was  re- 
cli^cidl  Ihso,  IWM).  and  l^irj.  lii'ioniiiii:  M iiiister  of  Public 
Works  in  IriUland  again  lu  l^'at;  retired  from  ofTice  on  the 
defeat  of  his  party  in  1897.  V.  Sturoks  Ai  ttN. 

Nash,  Steitien  Payxe:  lawrer;  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y_ 
Aug.  26,  1821 :  son  of  David  I^ash  and  a  descendant  of 
Theodore  Nash,  one  of  the  original  settlors  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  was  educati><l  at  Albany  Academy  ami  uL  the 
French  coll^  in  Chambiy,  Lower  Canada;  studied  law 
in  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  with  jBaek  Gowen;  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1848,  baring  been  appointeil  Sute  reporter  ia 
184S;  in  1848  removed^to  yewTork  city. 

F.WOMVAlUX. 

National  Edneatlonal  AaaoelntlMi:  Haol^aotof  this 

atnociatlon  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of  ita  ooowtntfon  to 
be  "to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  intervsts  of 
the  profession  of  teaching, and  to  promote  the  causa  of  ai|q- 
cation  in  the  U.  S.*'  From  ISST.the  date  of  iin  nrganiaatloa, 
to  1870,  tbia  bodv  waa  known  aa  the  National  Teachers'  Aa- 
aodatioB.  It  held  annual  meetings  during  t  hat  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1801. 1808,  andlSO?.  From  1871 
to  the  present  time  it  baa  been  known  as  tbe  National  Bdu- 
cational  Association,  and  has  held  meetiaga  annoally,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  year  1878.  There  are  three  danca  of 
members — active,  a.4sociate,  and  corresponding.  Teaojieia 
and  all  who  are  actively  associated  with  the  management  of 
educational  institution's  may  become  active  members;  all 
others  who  pay  au  annual  membership  fee  of  ^  ma^beoome 
a-ssociate  members.  Eminent  ediicaiUna  not  residing  in 
America  may  be  elected  by  the  directory  to  be  correspond- 
ing meml>ers.  but  the  numlH?r  of  such  corresponding  members 
shall  at  no  time  excce<l  lift  v.  Active  ineinlxTs  shall  jiay  an 
annual  feeof  $2.  in  return  \»t  which  they  receive  the  %-oliime 
of  Profeedingit\tM\}\\s\\^\  annually.  These  reports  have  been 
issued  annually  since  1871,  and  constitute  an  increasingly 
valuable  body  of  edncational  literature.  S  veral  of  the 
numl*ers  are  now  out  of  print.  The  later  voluiues  average 
more  than  1,000  pages  01  contents.  The  as-scK-iation  is  di- 
vided, for  worldng  piiriMiscs,  into  tlie  National  Council  of 
Kdueation  and  tlu!  following  departments:  Kindergarten, 
elciiientury,  secondary,  higher,  norniul  scluKds,  muiiual  and 
industrial,  art,  music,  business,  child-study,  plnsical  train- 
ing, natural  science,  school  uduiinist ration,  library,  and 
dciif.  blind,  and  fecble-miiultHl.  It  now  possesees  between 
f OO.IHK)  and  tfTO.OOO  of  invested  funds.  A  permanent  ^cn*- 
tary  isemployeil,  whodevoti-s  his  time  exclusively  to  further- 
ing' the  interests  .  f  ttn  organization.  The  N.  E.  A.  (the 
coiiimon  abbrevia' I  f  ii  she  Natiuiiiil  Educational  As.-<>ciu- 
tioii)  is,  sr)  far  as  known,  by  far  tbe  lai^t  orgauiialion  of 
tea<  hers  in  tlii'  worlil.  i  >f  late  yeats  it  has  adopted  the 
l»oli<y  of  ap|N>iniitig  subKJommittecsj  whose  expenses  are 
]>aid  by  the  N.  K.  A.,  to  prepare  earefol  and  exhaustive  re- 
|>orts  on  iin|Hirtant  ijueslionsof  contemporary  etlucational 
interest.  These  reports  havr  Ixtm  nulilishetl  by  the 
X.  £.  A.,  and  bave  exercised  a  wide  ana  twneflceat  inOu 
ence.   The  oommitteca  that  have  piodnaed  cueh  reports 
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thm  far  an  tlit-  <  ommUtw  of  Ten  on  wortmiBrr  wlirml  x(inl- 
i,  -.  tiir  i.-otniuittcp  »>n  «  ily  -whool  syslom-t,  t\w  t'ntiitiiiltt'f 
uii  rural  8t'h<«»l!!^  tbe  uuiDiuitUw  on  oulli  s:*'  <nitrari<  i'  r.  <|iiin- 
111'  nts.  tht'  CoiatnJttMOD  OOnMlMbookitllil  tli>  <  tiiiinl  -.  . 
oil  iibrahes.  t".  H.  Tiii  KnKK. 

NstiMWl  finmane  Aliianee:  an  Anii-rican  atHocUtum 
incarponAed  in  1897,  founUed  on  hutnaiiiturmti  |)riiu'i|ili  !4. 
Tba  {nupoH of  the  •IUmim  is  abitod  t<>  Im<  a  dvsire  to  »j 
aducste  peopl4>,  f><>f¥-4'iall)'  the  rounp,  that  altrui^tic  kin<l- 
n«M  BiDonK  thotiiN<?lvo!(  and  the  liuinttne  tivatiuciit  of  all 
•iuinb  aniinalM  will  Iw  incuioatt'd.  It  duea  not  oim  to 
achieve  its  purp<>!««  by  the  anfcuvemcnt  of  laws,  its  work 
boing  oonftnetl  wholly' to  bnmaiM  ediieution— to  the  mak- 
ing of  better  cilizms  by  the  eUninaUon  of  cruel  and  brutal 
propensities,  and  by  lh<-  oiiUiratioo  at  trae  kiodDMB,  liar- 
ing  Ykm'u  flnut  in(  i>rporut*-<i  in  X««r  Tofk*  tlw  aUiaaoo  i»  now 
established  in  other  St«tc«. 

Natnral  Law:  the  law  which  ariivf  or  exwts  not  br 
aiin^eineiit  of  men.  bat  in  the  natnn  of  ihinKa  that  is,  the 
kw  whiuh  is  prMcribed  to  all  mcQ  and  bein^^s  by  the  Croutor 
of  the  universe,  and  by  which  ail  creatnrta  an  ftovenu  d. 
This  law  is  discovered  or  diaoemed  by  the  dictataa  of  right 
reMon,  and  is  oprnMed  to  tbooe  laws  which  are  mere  rules 
of  oonduct  preaeribad  bj  tha  civil  power  of  the  state  or  by 
aoneiaeot  between  nation, tha  lattar  beini;  onllf<l  the  pnjit- 
/«•«  tme.  The  natnnl  law,  as  here  dellned,  i'ornis|HjndH  in 
nie»niiig  tothe/twnalurali  of  the  Koman  jnristoand  pbilo- 
iiopher!»,  at  least  in  ita  widely  accepted  aensa.  The  later 
Roman  joriata,  hiowaver.diat{]igBiBbMl  between  the  jim  naf- 
«r«la,  or  the  law  govaming  all  crsatutea,  and  tho  Juti 
gtHtium,  or  the  law  of  nationa,  {neludlqg  uider  Iba  fanner 
term  not  onl7  the  faiws  of  natural  right  or  Jnsl  lea  oonnton 
to  all  Imman  inst  itut  iona^  however  drwtiffinl,  but  also  the 
"eternal  hiw"  or  syMein  of  dlvina  covemmcnt  anderwhic  h 

all  men  ai<  rational  creaturea liv«;  Mit  incllldlDK  under  the 
term  jiui  gentium  uuuiy  ol  the  mka  or  laws  ari^ini;  out  of 
axpma  or  inpliad  «ip«aaent  of  men  with  eaon  other, 
wlueh  ware  considered  as  a  jmrt  of  i^^otitiva  human  law  in 
geneml/iM  Atta*aatifni.  this  being  distinguished  from  tin- 
;m  tivik,  or  the  bw  of  any  particnlar  state.  As  applied 
to  man  spaoHaally^tlia  law  of  nature  b  taken  to  mean  tbow 
lnw»  whieh  an  impoaed  bv  tba  dictatea  of  reason,  and  oom- 
prehand  tba  duties  owing  oj  one  man  to  another,  aa  well  as 
those  owing  to  the  Creator  or  Suprema  Bein^  It  is  in«lo- 
pendoit  oT tba  artlMcial  or  poainVa  law,  and  ita  principles 
amsoDotimes  Kubdhrkied  into  the  law  of  tcason,  the  law  of 
salf-lova,  the  law  of  sexual  attmctlon,  the  law  of  parental 
loTC^  the  law  of  religloas  ideas,  and  the  law  of  social  tend- 
encies. Hie  obligation  of  tb«  natural  law  is  helil  br  some, 
aa  Orotiua,  to  exist  indepODdent  of  the  Deity,  but  by  others, 
as  PnfenitorC,  this  obligftUoo  is  held  to  6a  derived  from 
ftod.  The  doctrines  and  theories  of  the  natural  law,  e»i>e- 
ciallf  those  concerning  natural  lilmrty.  natural  rights,  eie., 
were  an  important  put  of  the  diaeuaaions  of  poi^lir^  ee<v 
nomics,  and  jurispradenco  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
belong  to  every  discusuon  of  the  general  theory  of  juriv 
pmdenoe. 

The  exact  dellnition  of  tbe  term  natural  law  depends,  as 
already  indicated,  largely  upon  the  echool  of  philosophy  to 
which  the  dcflner  belongs,  and  the  qucHlion  act  to  whether  a 
particular  act  shall  be  construed  us  lieinj;  within  or  contrary 
totlielawof  nature  i«  e<|UHli.r  dependent  upon  tbestantl- 
point  of  the  re!i>'iner.  Thus  (he  obligation  (o  resoeet  prop- 
erty rij^hts,  wlii'ii  jiiii-h  rigliis  hiive  once  been  estiililished  or 
deAned  by  pot-itive  law,  are  by  some  consiilered  an  <<V<li;;A- 
tlon  of  the  natural  law  apaK  from  Ihe  (xHit  ive  law  ;  but  by 
others  such obltv'ti  ■"!<'-  are  not  considered  strictly  a-<  belon^'- 
ingtotbenaturiil  law.  S>  also  it  has  been  grnerHllv  helil 
that  polvKHiiiy  siiii  polyandry  are  contrary  to  the  isw  of 
nature,  anil  ( hill  il  is  rilsn  conlriiry  to  the  laws  of  nnliire 
that  nii'i)  .-lioiiM  nui  lie  emlustei)  with  religious  .-^Milirnent. 
which  niiik<  s  till  in  lii  sire  to  worship  and  lo  (jbev  the 
Suiii  eitie  Itein^  ;  but  ot  liers  disjuile  thes<>  <|Ui  st  i'His.  For  B 
full  li jsi  us~ii,n  of  tin'  sul<ji<t,  see  MHllie's  ,1ii''i*'ii/  Lmr; 
I'lifi'liiinrfs  /it  .htrf  \oliirtf  i  t  (i'  ufinm  ;  All-tin's  J,>'  tiiri'M 
int  ./i(rr</'r»(i7»  ji'  c  ;  l|n;4;,-'s  'J'fir  JJ.  nttri/n  n  f  ].<iir.  \iit\triil 
and  i^itifi  Uitvhic';t  Jiatural  ittifhis;  Ijorinier's  Jn^tt- 
Met  of  Law.  etc.  F.  tin'Rofes  Avukx. 

Natnre-stndy ;  In  recent  yearn  this  fiubjwt  ha*  been 
introiluced  aaHfiarl  of  the  ret,'iil)irsehool  workc, and  ha!«  lieen 
rewired  with  favor.  Its  uitro-lnr  tinii  into  the  schools  niny 
he  taken  as  indic*titij;  u  pn  tesi  ajjHinst  the  t«>ndein;y  lo 
esdusive  study  of  symbols,  rallier  llian  of  objects*  and  a 
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.  lis  i  pf  I  ■  I  interest  » 111'  ill  lid  jii  t  w .  irM  ft!  ■•  h  ini.  t  II  II-  iavm; 
ii|i  Ji  Iniimie  i.f  :It^M( 'lis  fi  r  llu'  fiitiiri'.  Il  lin-  bern 
ii'lvr,.  Ill,  i|  III  I  h.  riirjil  srdi .1 .1- f' -r  1  lir  jiuri"  -''  of  ^l^v)^kenl^Jl: 

I  In-  I  .  Hint  rv  rliilil  to  llir  l.'uuli'"^  mul  !•]  i"  t1  u  nil  of  l;;i 
tin  iroiiiiirnr.    r  ii<  to  i  .r'-liu  •  rohr.  n:  mriit  wit.'i  nirn' 

II  in  I  >toji  t  Ih-  <-\r<'>-n  ■■  lliiw  of  poj  .ulur  ii  .11  to  <  ,i  |,-^.  ']  . 
],iMj,.'r  oliji-i  r«  of  niit II n-^i iiii\  jire  iii«3  iliin^"-  w  Im'  Ij  ^ilp 
ofti  ii<  »t  lun'-.  Mn\  ihl:  lliiii^T^,  nx  liirds,  iutMi-i  s.  and  aiji- 
iiiiil-.  iii'i  i?--t  I  liK.jri-ii  tiiii-t,  jintf  APp  therefore  i:ii'-r  [rr""«^r 
for  iiiil  (iri---l uiiy,  Iml  tln-y  nr.-  uNo  ihi'  inn-i  t"i i iTn  i,.t 
oli'Jiiii.  The  lilusl  prm  ticjkl  liiii'i  ri.-il^  for  ttic  jiiirp^-i-  l:y 
I'iiiiil-.  If  all  teachers.  Were  iili  ui  t--;ii  In  r-  Ili>-r.'  >.ti  ilii 
no  furuiiil  methods  of  imt iirro.imiy,  no  formal  text-book* 
and  no  learning  of  li --oi,-  iii)d  regular  recitations.  Th* 
more  informal  the  studj  and  the  teaching  the  In'tter.  l!i;; 
alrtNidythe  necessities  of  the  case  have  leii  to  IfieprrMluctirn 
of  several  tcxt-b<«ik«  on  nature-study.  The  «lifficuUy  with 
the  informal  nut  In"!  is  tluit  it  may  di-generatc  into  so-ealle! 
object •les!*oii«s.  wlin  li  eoti-ist  simply  in  'howitisr  thint;?[i 
children,  mill  oft.-n  liiive  alino-t  uo  •  liui  ;it  :>  t  \;ilu«».  On  th- 
other  h«ii'l.  iln-  dillicuky  wilh  j»ii\  f  irninl  in.  ilioil  is  that  it 
ninv  Im  ioiiii'  !oo  formal,  and  that  im  tiii-ii  m.-iy  obseitrv 
kill  oil  iii'i-ri  -I  III  the  "uhject.  It  s^enis  to  be  not  yet  cpjiit 
certain  wliai  the  eMi'  i  ].!ace  of  nature-study  in  the  pr- 
gramme  of  stu.li,- will  1*.  but  its  [>oienti«l  importance;- 
generally  rom  i  i;.  ,!.  In  New  Y'.rk,  tin'  l  o.;.'^-,  ,>f  Agne-ji- 
tiire  of  Coi  n.  Ii  I  niversity.  unrl.  r  n  .sjiecjtti  ."State  law.  Lij 
or:.'iiiii/'  il  to  promote  nature--- inly  in  the  ^chwls,  hi* 
pniitc<i  a  sine- of  lesflels  in  the. subject  for  free  distriku- 
tion,  and  ims  .ni.rr.l  mio  eorr<')!|>ondencp  with  matiy 
thou.iands  (if  itm  In  r-  mnl  l  upiln  throughout  the  ^ttti". 
This  I- 'hi'  ini-t  -y-li niH' :o  iiinl  f.ir-r' in  1. 1 ni:  «  .  ,rk  in  thi« 
line  ttittt.  has  itiu.s  fur  l.n  n  iin.i.  r;;ik.  n.  In  iiuinT  ar.'i 
probably  most  normal  -<■!.  lois  r.  ;;ul.ir  iu-1  rui  t  ion  m  rhu 
onhjeet  in  now  offertsj.  >H-e  Ufport  on  liural  >'-h-nrMt: 
.hi.  knian,  .Wiln r'  -S/n^l  1/  for  OrOBMIUir  Orade4t :  Arui  .\  i- 
bir  Wi^rk  in  ^aiurt-Stud^.  C  Ii.  TllCKIitvK 

Necker  de  SanssnrF.  Auriknxe  Albertink:  author:  d. 
in  (ieneva  in  1705,  the  daughter  of  a  scholar  under  wh.isr 
eyes  she  received  a  brilliant  eclucation.  She  iname'l 
Jacques  Xecker,  nephew  of  the  famous  minister  of  Louh 
XVI.,  and  lived  for  many  years  among  the  most  brilli*rt 
and  distinguished  society  of  the  p<"rio<l.  I'-  i-tnpde»J- 
ness  gradually  forcdl  her  to  aliandon  s",  ,  luj  hepfif- 
forth  her  life  was  <levote<l  to  the  education  uf  licr  cbildna 
ami  to  study.  Her  chief  work  as  an  author  wa.*  I/Mdnt^ 
tiim  pr9^r»ttitt,OU  Ktudf  du  coura  de  la  t-io  (/VsynMfii* 
Kiiumtum,  or  Study  of  the  Course  of  Life),  the  ilrstTotaaw 
of  which  appeared  in  1(*28  and  tho  last  ten  year*  latw. 
This  IkMik  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  is 
of  the  best  works  in  French  pedagogical  literatora.  Tk 
tKiok  M  divided  into  two  parts,  which  originally  forawd 
three  volumes.  The  first  two  treat  of  e<lncation  in  genersL 
taking  the  child  from  birth  up  to  the  fourteenth  year.  The 
third  )«  devjited  especially  to  the  education  of  women.  Tb» 
work  liv  ks  uuity.a  fault  bclongint;  in  general  to  tKX)ks  thK 
take  a  lung  time  in  their  composition.  The  book  is  demi- 
natad  bj  a  religious  interest :  **  Our  life  has  value  only  at  it 
serves  for  the  religious  e*iuo»tion  of  our  heart."  Character- 
training  must  be  begun  from  the  first :  the  most  jmport«iii 
object  of  education  is  the  study  and  direction  of  the  chill 
in  his  first  years;  to  reach  the  will  of  man  is  the  supreme 
art  of  eilucHtion.  "  Is  it  |K«<sible  for  the  teacher  to  incr««.-<f 
moral  energy  in  the  child  f  I  do  not  know,  but  it  se<>m< 
me  certain  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  diminish  it,"  T! ' 
chief  object  of  the  educator  shoul^l  be  to  develop  in  tt^ 
child  religious  sensibility,  and  tins  mission  belongs  esf^ 
i-i«lly  to  woman.  Matiume  N'ecker  h'l-  1 1  -  n  genentlly  cl<».vi*  i 
Willi  the  M'hool  of  Hou«scau,  but  it  is  diiricult  to  see  onwb*t 
grounds.  In  the  main,  her  work  is  eiitirelv  oj>po«ed  t'- 
1{i)Uss4-bii'k.  Certainlv  she  lacks  entirely  his  eloquonce  si>i: 
skill  as  an  author,  ller  book  is  a  plain,  straightforws.-'i 
statement  of  prini'iplc-s,  but  it  exhibits  healthy  f»syoho!i-iri. 

I  a  profound  moral  sense,  warm  sympathy  for  the  iiulividsi.. 

i  Hiid  especially  for  the  child,  and  a  mind  e<iually  ^■i?r<\*'T-  u-. 

'  the  fragilityand  the  infinite  Talttft  of  buman  life.    >!a  i:  ' 
Necker  died  in  1«41.  C  II.  TnuRBCk. 

Nclwin,  Thomas  LEVERtrrT.  LL.  1). :  jurist:  b.  in  Haver- 
hili,  N.  U.,  Mar.  4,  lH->7:  gntduattHl  at  the  I'oiv^rnty  td 
Vermont  in  1840;  admitted  U)  the  liar  in  1855.  He  ^no- 
ticed in  Boston  for  many  yean=  in  association  with  U. 
.Senator  George  F.  lluar;  was  city  solicitor  of  WorceMtr 
1870-18;  in  187*  became  U.  &  district  judge  tor  MaBimrfr- 
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fftl'i,  aftcrwar<l  a  jastlce  of  the  TJ.  S.  circuit  OMlIt  ot  ap- 

jK'ttK    I),  in  Worcester,  Maas^  Nor.  31, 1897. 

Neon  :  a  gaseous  element  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
by  Prof.  William  Uamsay  and  Dr.  Morris  W.  Travurs,  of 
l/oudon,  England.  In  the  liqiiefacti<m  of  large  volume.*)  of 
argou  it  wua  found  that  when  that  element  was  allowed  to 
enter  a  bulb  eooled  by  liquid  air  it  formeii  a  lii|uid,  and  at 
I  ho  tiime  time  a  while  solid  apiM^ared  on  the  »id«>^  and  in 
■he  lii)iiid.  After  standing  some  time  this  mixturf  was  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  slowly,  and  fractions  wen-  tak.-n  n\l  from 
time  to  time.  The  liquid  was  the  first  i  n  i  \  ^iponne,  and 
ui-arly  all  of  it  was  removed  I'cf.Tn*  tln^rr  w;i<  any  change  of 
the  solid.  The  latter  evap>riit<  il  inoio  ^Kiwly,  and  the  last 
portion  became  gaseous  duIv  when  the  bulb  was  removo»l 
from  the  protecting  ki  r."  The  lighter  gas  which  first 
evaporated  was  found  to  have  a  (ieiisi'v  of  17-*3.  which  de- 
creased after  further  piirifleatiou  to  U  »!7,  mill  jifti  r  a  pre- 
liminary fractionation  to  i:i-T.  Ill  oiiKt  111  (>o<  iipv  n  pl«p*» 
in  the  periodic  system  wliicii  it  woiild  \>c  i-xi>i-i-tt  il  in  fill,  it.s 
density  shindil  be  10  or  11;  and  as  (lartiai  purttii  ntu  n  low- 
ered tile  den.sity  froni  17"2  to  13-7,  it  is  bchevi  1  fiirther  re- 
duction is  poKsilile.  An  examination  of  the  gas  aftiT  it  ht\i\ 
l)een  .sparke*!  with  oxygen  showed  the  presence  of  n  iiuiiili<-r 
of  bright-nni  lines,  a  bright-yellow  one,  and  lessciiii'^liituous 
green  and  blue  lines.  The  yellow  line,  tilth"iit;h  t"|iial  in 
intensity  to  the  yellow  line«  of  sodium,  hplinni.  mid  kryp- 
ton, was  found  to  have  a  dilT>  iL'iit  «av.  -li  iiL'l  li  fiiim  ariy  of 
these.  This  gas  behaves  in  a  vacuum  tui>e  dilTin  tuly  from 
any  other  known  gases.  It  is  rapidly  absorbi  il  liy  tlii'  ri'il- 
hot  aluminium  electrodes,  and  the  color  changes  from  a 
carmine  red  to  a  brilliant  orange.  .According  t«  Sir  Wil- 
liam (  rookes,  the  atomic  weight  of  ihisi  elcmenf  vmM  hp 
about  h  was  oalted  MOW, signifying  ii>'»',  l>rraii>,'  of  lis 
novel  projjcrtiea.  MikRcus  Be-njaulv. 

N«thflr]md«,  The :  Uln  tlw  penmwlM  o(  Sontliein  En- 
the  NfltheiteMb  «•»  lomMrljr  mudt  more  importMii 
Btt  indiulitel  MMttiy  thm  «(  pnaBot.  It  was  pi»4ini- 
neut  1b  aona  indnstriea,  aneh  a«  wonlm  and  Unan  maanfRe- 
taraa  and  ahip-buikliDg^  and  lane  ruled  tha  worlds  maifcats 
in  many  (iro^fuotiooai  But  tha  daclina  of  political  powar. 
the  growing  impoitaoca  of  cattla-zaiBing,  aKricuItan,  and  { 
aaa-canrjriiu^  ana  the  dearth  of  uiefal  minanb  cauaed  lai^ 
jndiMlnal  dedlne.  Damaak  and  llneii  weaving  etiO  floor- 
iahaa  in  many  small  towns;  cotton-roannfactures  employ 
about  SSO.OOO  spindles,  chiefly  in  Overywel  and  North  Bra- 
Innt;  tha  pradttotioa  of  eonliata,  bmndj.  gin,  and  cigan 
csonatitutaa  waU-davrluped  sixjcialties,  and  potteries  and 
amniF'nllttbiir  an  notablei.  But  metal  industries  are  insig- 
ziffloant,  ahipHbttUding  has  greatly  declined,  and  the  tame  of 
Amsterdam  as  the  center  of  the  diamond-cutting  industry 
has  been  dlninbhins  gradually  on  account  of  the  eompeti- 
t-ion  of  liontlon  and  Pari.s  and  the  increased  tariff  on  dia- 
monds in  the  U.  S.,  which  formerly  bought  about  one-half 
of  Amsterdam's  product.   The  people  accordingly  depen<i 
largely  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  classes  of  goods, 
piartifiilaily  for  woolens,  silks,  cottons,  iron  and  steel  inanii- 
ftKturi  ?,  and  coal,  and  also  import  large  quantities  of  f  mm!- 
nVOducts.    The  expr>t^«  tr>  the  I'.S.  in  Ihe  year  ending  Juno 
80,  11)00,  were  valunl  at     15.852.624,  the  chief  items  being 
sugar,  tin-foil,  herring,  and  earthenware,  and  from  the  colo- 
riies  cotTce,  tin.  ami  unmanufactured  tobtUMM.  The  chief 
i  rnports  from  the  V.  S,  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  raw  metal.s 
p£;troleum,  and  margarin.   Holland  is  practically  a  free- 
t.t*lide  country,  the  average  import  duty  being  oiily  5  per 
C&nt.  ad  valorem.    1*.  S.  metal- manufactures  are  highly 
e>:itecmed,  but  hare  not  been  pushed  by  American  traders, 
ffttid  Germany  and  Belgium  supply  most  of  the  machinery 
laixl  1<:k)Is. 

The  Dutch  ci>loninl  system  in  its  results  hMbeenoneof  the 
fnoStaucc<*ssful  in  llic  world.  Java,  for  instance,  pays  to  the 
^CetherUnds  a  imitit  <>f  about  |1I.<HN),000  a  y«-ur  after  paying 
all  expense*,  including  an  anny  of  211.000  men.  The  (lovern- 
fnefit  has  steadily  aimed  to  elevate  (lie  people  without  olTciid- 
ing  their  rai-ial  iiistincls.  It  retains  in  power  the  native 
sulltans  and  chiefs,  and  receives  from  them  faithful  subserv- 
iency to  the  iKdicy  of  Ihe  mother  country,  which  is  thus  ail- 
poWerhll  withoni  U-iiig  eotispicuoiis  in  the  c<introl  of  lo^ 
l^ffsirs.  The  «4'eds  of  educution  and  development  are  con- 
y^jantly  being  wwcil.  The  country  succeed^!  in  its  colonies 
|y«>(>»use  it  does  more  for  th<»e  strange  people  than  they  can 
i<>  for  themselves.  Tlie  lar^e  not  income  la  the  result  of 
'oil  and  enterprise,  and  not  of  burdensome  taxation.  The 
]>u.9ivm»  part  of  the  Dutch  colonial  system  is  comhicted  by 


the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  Dutch  Government.  The  arrangements  with 
the  native  rulere  oompel  the  people  to  be  industrious,  and 
with  their  manual  labor  the  company  plant^i  and  manufac- 
turt>s  and  t  he  home  Government  acts  as  a  merchant.  The  re- 
ligions of  the  pe<iple  are  not  interfered  with,  the  native  priests 
arc  in  the  pay  of  (he  Gi>verninent,  and  a  large  for«  e  of  na- 
tive police  is  maintained.  The  policy  is  to  keep  the  natives 
(  tititented  bv  maintaining  conditions  more  favorable  than 
tlicy  could  tnomaelves  create  and  support.    C.  C.  Ahams. 

Nethorlands.  The.  History  of:  The  iiiala.lv..r  -l.,^  kinu-, 
William  III.,  im  aiiat  ilalrd  hini  for  nil;iig,  and  t^m  cii  Kmniii 
was  niii.oDitfd  n -nit  in  isini.  The  king  died  in  t  he  siiiiie 
year,  and  iii^  daui;lili  r  W  din  Imiiui  Mii  eiYdwl  to  the  throne 
under  the  rc;,'viii     if  *,hii'< 

Luxemburg  from  :lif  .N't; lierlaiids,  tliruugh  the  o|ieration 
of  the  Siilir  hiw.  'I'lir  two  .-laies  had  been  uniteil  under  one 
s«iv.  rri^'n  ;  LiiM-ndiur;;  liow  |ja««ipd  to  Prince  .•Vilolphus.  I.>e- 
lonijiii^r  to  another  hue  of  ihr  Nn'-.-«u  faiiiilv. 

The  Dutrh  have  Imd  another  [iri ■! raett-d  and  t ronliK'some 
war  in  Simiatra  with  tiu'  nalivr  snllan.  At  lioin.'  the  fnm- 
chisc  ha>  h.-ea  widcui'tl  and  internal  iinprovenu'Ut -  >'lTe<'t rd. 
Till  hnii  h  political  partii-:^  arL'  i  h  rii  ak,  IiilK>ri»l>.  Protr-. 
ItUiL  .\,nli-ii«volutionis!.«.  luidii.'nis.  and  Swdalists.  In  ISiii 
(jiicen  Wilhelmina  f(irrna]|v  assnnied  tlic  jH>~[iion  rif  sovrr- 
eigii.  The  intemationnl  |m  :ii  r  i  nnferLiiije  ai  The  Hague  in 
|s;>!»  w-as  a  ii.ilal  h'  rvi'iit.  t  »ii  Feb.  7,  IIHM,  she  WAS  Uar- 
rii'vl  to  Duke  llenrv  of  .Meckh'uliurfr-Schwerin, 

Nevin,  .\i.ri£i;i),  1).  1 »..  LL.  ]).;  olfri^yMiati ;  h.  in  Ship- 
j«'ti»burg.  Pa..  .Mar.  14,  isiti:  ura^iuated  at  .i.dTi-rM.n  rollri:e 
in  18114,  wa«  aiimittod  to  the  bar  in  ISCiT.  and  Kr!i<linii-i u  at 
VV'estem  Theological  .^cininary  in  ;  afliT  inddini;  [la?,- 
tiirate-i  in  various  plur<-N  m  I't  nnsylvania.  l.'ti.aiiU'  edi'or  of 
the  Sifindard,  which  wa>  ineri;.  d  wiin  the  ^^urthutgttrn 
I'l '■■^/ii/tmun  in  IMH:  Ma~  editor  of  the  Prrgbyttrian 
(IVei/y  1872-74,  of  the  I'rmhijtiTfm  Jmirn'i!  1S7.1  "hO,  and 
lecturer  in  the  National  Sdio.il  of  Oratory,  I'liiladrliiliia. 
1878-80;  received  from  Lafayette  ioilegc  the  de^r.-L-  of 
I).  1).  in  18.V5,  and  from  \\  .-teru  Theologieal  S< miniiry 
1,1,,  I),  in  IfTH.  His  pubJic^lions  embrace  Spuititu!  I'ro. 
iii-r.txinii  (Is^Mi:  (tuiih  to  the  Oratlet  {\M7):  I'limmi-niiin/ 
nil  Luk'^  (I^'IT):  Thf  Afjf  Ofirxtinn  nfft^'i :  .\''j/<  <in  (he 
Sliiirtvy  Cntii-ltt-yiii  ll'^TSi:  t,'}it)ipx'.i  r,f  l/i'j  ('iniiiiiii  Wurld 
(IMHU^;  I^Utrs  I'l  ('a!.  li'ibtil  (i.  In-j- rsoll  [\i<i^l)\  and 
Folded  Lambs  fie  eiliied  the  Pfi-hi/frriun  Eitcy- 

elopadia  (1884)  and  a  l'r««byterian  ywii-book  il**t*7).  I),  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  IHDO. 

Ncrln,  KiiwiN  Henry,  D.  I).:  clergyman;  brother  of 
Alfred  Xi  vin  :  b.  in  Ship|>cnsburg.  Pa.,  .May  9,  1814  ;  grad- 
uated at  .lelTcrsnn  roMefff  in  tS-SS,  at  Princeton  Tlieolog- 
ieal  Siininary  m  Is;;o,  and  wjiv  licen.sed  to  preach;  had 
charges  in  Port'-tnonth  and  Pi>rtlanil.  Ohio.  18^10-41.  when 
he  was  cho&-i)  (  ri  -iih-nt  of  Franklin  College,  from  which 
he  riH'eiverl  the  define  of  I).  I),  m  1870;  al.so  held  pa.stor- 
Htes  HI  Ml.  Vi  riion  and  (MeVL-land.  ().,  of  a  Reformed 
ehun  h  in  l,ane»~ii  r.  I'a..  and  in  Philadelphia.  His  works 
iiw  liid.-  W,!y(.n.>i  luiaiust  /''Yjery  (1851) ;  Pailh  in  (iod  the 
Fiixinilaiwn  of  Jiiitr'idunl  itnil  Satioiud  (frentneas  (1852); 
IliMory  tif  All  Hr!i,!i<i>iA  i!'*7v;i:  Jliimanity  niid  its  He- 
»pi)HMihiliiirs  (XHTiU  Thoughts  about  C'hrutt  (1882);  A 
J/aj,,ii.o',.i.  af  chwrth  Btthrg  (1888) ;  and  Camina  Clardi»^ 
|>oems(l88»). 

Nevin,  Eriik'i.nr.RT:  com|>o8er;  b.  in  Kdrnworth,  Dear 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  25.  1862;  stuilic<l  pianoforte  uruler  B. 
J.  Lang,  of  Boston,  and  haniionr  under  .St<>phen  A.  Kmery ; 
went  to  Berlin  in  1884  for  furt)ier  study  an«l  returne<l  to 
Boston  in  1887;  wa.s  again  in  Kurofic  18!K)-n2:  later  he  re- 
silled  in  Boston,  o<-cupying  his  time  in  composing,  teaching, 
and  o<(n.»i<>nally  playing  in  public.  Ills  tirsl  ccinposition 
was  publishiNl  in  1888.  lie  published  manysongs  and  pJano 
pieces.  whi<  h  have  become  widely  and  favorably  known. 
D.  Feb.  7,  ItHll. 

Nevin,  Wii.MAJi  Chaxnin^i:  author;  son  of  Edwin 
Henry  Ncviu;  b.  in  New  Athens.  O.,  .Tan,  \,  1814:  re- 
ceiveil  educntiitn  in  Itusloii ;  was  ndiiutlcd  to  the  bar  in 
1871;  founded  ajid  islilcil  Ihe  Philadelphia  Kiruing  Kx- 
prms  m  187;J;  was  on  llie  staff  of  the  Pliiladel[)hla  7Vfa» 
1877-78,  and  of  the  h'leiiiny  Xrirs  1881-84.  .\mong  his 
works  are  The  Blue  h'ni/  of  Snulighl,  a  Srimtitir  lin/uiry 
(1877);  (ihoitia  and  (lohl  (1885)*:  .1  llW-^/Vwuf  Chntie 
<.\H><'t):  Jothun  Wfiilromlt'M  Trihulnliim  flHSO);  In  the  Xirk 
of  Time  (1880) ;  A  Summtr-iiehwa  Advmtun  (1887) ;  and 
1  Zayman'a  rAeold^y  (1888). 
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MwMit.  Jobs  IIkxbv,  M.  A  :  Kni|;lish  lawyer  and 
•utbor;  bb  in  Bibton,  Jun«  6,  moived  his  early  «du- 

OttMO  tit  CliftiUD  Collegv,  ami  later  >;nMluatMl  at  Oorpun 
Chriati  C'oUcgib  Ozlord.  wbi-re  he  t<x>k  Utt  rarr  hnnur» ; 
■tadiad  ]•«  Mid  WW  xliniUt^d  to  tlie  bar  at  Lini-oln's  Inn 
in  1807.  U*  it  the  withor  of  a  number  nf  xhort  •ikfitlu'*, 
incliiilini;  Takm  from  tkt  Entmi  (IfiHii);  Jtitrdrtd,  « 
Trmf^tty  (1^);  AdmiraU  AH  (IflWT);  l%t  Aland  Jtoet 
(Wix  .  iiiiii  mii^Jiine  artidf*.  P.  Stumm  Ali-K*. 

NVivfuumlluud :  The  trannin^ular  railrrwd  wa«oompkt«tl 
in  S'i>(..  l'«.*T.  It  oxtcndK  from  St.  John***  tlw  c«tHl«l,on 
the  cast  <'.>Hs(,  to  l'urt-aii-Ha^«>iu>>«.  at  th*  «Htthw«it  «X- 
tr<>mi(r  «f  ih<<  i^tland.  It  is  •'i4<  niilea  loilC,lllld  with  the 
brnnrh  liiii<^  to  CartHtiiear,  l'la<-cii(in,  and  Notr*  Dame  liny, 
all  on  the  iu«t  coiist.  tlie  total  niil>'H>;<«  ii»  «1.1.  The  luu-  is 
nnrrt*w-piiigi',  with  i»t<-el  l»rid>.'«>K  and  ifnuiite  piirs,  aud 
trains  arf  fltt«d  with  alaeping  and  dining  care  ll  is  ex- 
ne«  t«Hl  that  the  m«d  will  d«v«lop  ImuberinK,  pulD-mano- 
fatrtun',  and  oattUvraiMnK  in  th*  iBtsriiir,  wkioh  nitharto 
has  lK*n  entirely  a  wildemw  Th*  mad  ttNllMuU  Willi 
8yd DOT,  C»[m  KtvVan,  by  8l««Mlwr  $  Mid  tegular  itaMHaiilp 
ooinniiinioaticm  ia  nuuiit«iii«d  mtWMB  Uwrpool  Mid  St. 
John'».  a  nmw  tranaatUotiii  nmtaistfaut  opi-ntHl.  In  VjM 
th«  British  and  French  GoTumomta ■>•  trying  toMuJi  a 
hett^T  undvrstiuiding  with  rantd  to  tb«  riichu  nlablrd  Ur 
the  French  under  the  tiwU7<if  lUtecht.  1718,  tolMMl  Mid  dry 
flxh  on  t  he  north  and  weat  ihaiM  of  tha  laUnd.  The  «ii49Dt 
of  thMe  rij^U  baa  lon|r  boen  a  wbjMt  of  oontaatlon,  and 
haa  iotorand  with  tha  devalopment  of  thi<  we»t  »ide  a  the 
itlaud.  Tha  F!Mi>h  aalntaill  the  rii^ht  t<>  carry  oa  tba  in- 
diMtij,  partiratlarly  at  oertaln  polntaoa  the  lam  oorth west- 
em  BramoDtorr.and  tblselaim  w  dwputad  b;  tfia  Newfouod- 
landeiB.  Tba  Prenob  ood-aAariaTin  ]«A  amplojad  177 
larKa  Tmnela.  and  tha  wnomrt  of  ood  iwoiTad  aa  Bordeaui 
waa '79379,170  Ibk,  <5  par  cant  of  tha  Fraooh  ood  imports. 
The  Kiowth  of  tha  Preoch  iadiiatiy  in  Newfoandland  waters 
baa  baan  H  par  aant.  in  twantv  taara.  Tha  Inporta  into 
Kawftwwlland  hi  1iN»7  amoutited  to  $ajmjsa»  ehitflr 
door,  f  1,471.0M;  taxtika  (moatly  wearing  appanl),  f 1,277.- 
84&;  Mltpork,  hatdwave.  Wth«r,  niolaK'ivx.  mtter,  and  lea. 
Espoita,  KUO0A.»15,  chii-nv  driid  i  (jd,  9-2.901,680;  Iwbslers 
(tinned),  |M4,470  :  coffot-  ami  ore.  $422,210;  nal-oil.  cml- 
oil.  inm  ore  and  pyriteab  and  jnickled  hemoc.  Imports 
(1900).  $7.497.14? ;  axpoita.  18^877,570.       C.C.  AoutK 

NewfilalnM:  The  population  of  Brittah  New  Guinea 
was  estimated  at  800,000  in  ItMPO.  of  whom  890  were  Kuro- 
peanc.  The  work  of  the  Britiab  adminiatiatioii  and  of  four 
iniwionarybodiw  baa  rwolted  tn  tha  aatabliahment  of  onler 
and  govemm«ht  in  lariga  areaa,  and  mmaj  tribes  are  aaten- 
able  to  control  and  bare  settled  down  ncncefuUy.  Thcni- 
•anda  of  the  nativea  are  iostruotBd  at  the  mlmioa  stations 
natira  labor  is  nTaiWife,  cocoann^planUnjr  la  axtendini.', 
and  trade  nhtions  with  Baropa  are  davak^piBiip  lo  Ihv: 
t»  807  Teneb,  of  90.709  torn,  antared. 

In  1880  the  ndtnitiiAtratloQ  of  Kaiaer  Wllhalm's  Land 
fderman  K«w  ^ininea)  was  transfarred  from  tba  Oerntan 
New  Guinea  Company  to  the  imperial  QoTenunanL  Thn-4- 
ditferent  plaeea  hava  man  the  seat  of  government,  which  is 
now  estaUiahad  at  Stephansorti  Cotton-ruisini^haa  become 
the  maait  actiTe  induatiy.  Tba  tobacco  yu-ld  m  1807  was 
TfllQOO  Uk,  the  caeoaavt-palmplantatioiia  number  mors  than 
88,000  tTB4»,  nnd  coffee-minn|r  baa  attained  eonaMeral'le 
davelopmenU  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Bismarck 
Mwuntaina.  The  cotton  is  sold  at  high  pricra  in  Liver[MHil. 
liulo  of  it  Koinic  to  German v,  because  tha  milh  of  Oernianv 
do  not  work  up  tiie  flne-fcraiie  yam  maile  from  Now  Guitx  u 
cotton,  jkluch  of  the  tobacco  id  extiorted  to  Holland. 

t'.  C.  Aoans. 

Nfwhall,  <  n\Ri.Ks  Stkhmax:  author;  h.  in  lfc-ti>n. 
Mass..  <•< i.  4.  lM4:i;  f;r;iiln.iir<i  at  Arohonit  in  \mU;  .M iidieij 
at  L'liion  Theolnjjieal  Seininarr;  serrixl  in  \)w  civil  witr  as^ 
coq>iir«]  of  ihei  Forty-fifth  MB,«isrtchiiM>tts  Infntitry,  «fi.T- 
wiml  11-  ti  c!4>r);rTnan  and  a  profetuHtr,  tKH-oming  V.  S.  a.«>i>i- 
But  »tH  I  iJki  fon-s|  R'lrnt  in  loitS.  He  hnvnuiditiiiLd  Jot  and 
ike  iiointrtlK  (tNRl);  JltaTjf*  Trip  to  Ae  fh-imt  (li«<'>); 
Tren  of  Xorlhnn^pm  Amrrira.  (iHOffti  fihmlm  of  North ■ 
twtrrn  ^Iincrim(ltt8!l);and  Vote*  of  Xorthtwiiern  Anit  r- 
iea  tl«i7). 

Newman.  Amukt  !!)m<t.  I>.  LL.  !>. :  Hjij  ii-t  th.olo- 
V'inn;  1>.  in  I'.  I^i  li.  lii  r<,..  S.  C.  -.'),  is.'iJ:  ;,rrjniujit<d  a! 

,\|itx-.T  I'liiMi-itv,  Mdciii.  (ill..  1^71,  niul  111  lJ'i<')ir-trr. 
N.  V^,  iSitiJi i-i  'l'i(i  »l<i>;i<  iu  .v-iiiiii.ny,  1>^T5;  taui;lii  diurcit 
history  in  tlie  latter  insliiutiun  froiii  ItttT  to  1891,  when  b« 
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hfcaiuc  Professor  of  Church  Ui.«tory  and  of  Coni|iantiTe 
|{<-liKi(>n  in  the  BMpti>t  (Thoulugical)  t'olkge.  now  put  of 
Mc.Mii.st<-r  riiivi-ntiir.  Toronto  (CtattMlOi, Canada).  He  is  ih* 
nuthor  of  History  uf  (he  Baptid  CAitrckM  «t  the  UniM 
.SM^g  iX.  w  York.  lt»41;  Mitkry  of  Amli-l^KdohapNtm 
d'hilathlphia.  1H1»7).  Si.  JCJ. 

N<>w  York,  City  of  (commonly  called  Ormter  Nrv 
1  ork  I :  under  t  Im  charter  that  want  into  efltet  Jnn.  I.  1{«k. 
incjijiic-i  .New  York.  Kings.  Queens,  and  Bicbmond  Canntir^ 
nnd  is  divided  into  fire  boroughs,  named  Manhattan,  the 
Hronx,  Hroofclyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  The  new  div 
M.Mipri!«  s  18  f  ongresa  distrieta,  flD  State  Senate  dBtrict^ 
and  ni  Slate  Assembly  districts.  Area,  8IX^i363  acfoi  or 
;JI7'77  M|.  luiles. 


popi'iATiov  ay  Boaooaai.     |   iwoo.   i   ism.    '  imhl 

.Vnnhauan  iHinni^tt                        I.tCm.ti'.n  . 

BroiLX  IjomuKb  ,      Sfjuf,  , 

mtMf  tm.m 
ttjm  »js] 
mjM  .  sajw 

Total  |>npiilalion   i,tB^ 

Ajtart  from  the  iuiportant  featiins  cf  tha  bocoagb 
teiii,  the  munioi|iAl  n.«s<>nd)|y.  the  independent  dcpastmeni* 
i-onsiitiiiiiiK  the  boartl  <>f  puhlic  impror^ments,  and  roaie 
minor  ehan»r<*S,  the  scheme  of  the  new  charter  inainiT  foi' 
loWN  the  lines  of  !hr  X.  ^v  Y  ^rk  City  ConaoUdfction  Att  at 

1MH2. 

JJnniripal  Anitfmbly.—Tht  le|fi«latiTe  power  of  the 
i>»  vi  sf.il  in  two  hnn^s,  known  Peifiiertiwjr  as  the  eovwil 
and  (he  lM)anl  of  aldcnnen,  lo^^ciher  »>tylpd  the  nianid|vl 
Hsx  iiihly.  The  cDiincil  consi*l.s  of  2J>  meinl>»»rs,  wbo  aie 
eU-et«-d  from  the  10  council  districtSt  and  hold  ofnoa  itt 
four  yeary;  the  IkmhI  of  ahlermen  is  oonj|>oiM>d  of  (il  nMSt- 
U-rs,  each  holding  office  for  two  years.  I-lach  Aidenasc 
rt'prtjU'iits  an  Assendily  district.  The  presidt>nt  of  tbt 
conneil  is  elect etl  liy  the  voters  of  the  whole  city,  at  ttie 
(lamc  lime  and  for  tlie  Maine  term  j>rescribed  for  tbo  Mayor. 

salary  i*  fo.UOO  »  year;  the  other  memttvnt  r«*iTf 
f  l."H)i»  a  year.    Members  oi  the  «if  aldermen  reo  ,Tr 

fl.OtN)  a  year.  Everjr  ex-mayor  of  ibe  city  of  New  York  w 
cimstituted  by  the  charter  is,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  mi- 
deiit  of  the  citv.  entitled  lo  a  seat  in  the  council  and  to  ftf- 
licipate  in  its  tli-wussions.  bat  he  b  not  entitled  to  a  vou. 
No  member  of  the  municinal  as^tnbly  i.s  eligible,  doriif 
the  term  lor  which  be  if  elected,  to  any  other  office  aadvr 
the  city,  nor  can  any  member,  while  such,  be  »  vontnet^c  ■ 
with  or  an  employee  of  the  city,  or  of  dtber  bnanefa  of  tit 
asvoetnbly.  in  any  ca{>a<-itv. 

Lar^e  sco|ie  of  |>ower  ix  jriven  to  the  ninnicinal  A»«ieinlii-.  ' 
hut  all  it«  sct.i  ar»'  «ubjocl  to  the  approval  or  di^pprovit.  i ' 
the  luavMi-.    It  has  power  to  provide  nieaiu*  of  traiiMt 
ferry  or  railway  throutrhout  the  city;  to  oi>en  and  e\t. :)1 
slre»>ts;  to  constriH  t   I'uiiiic  buildings.  sch<K>lhousus.  ar.-. 
jiarks;  to  supply  water;  to  build  dock*  and  improve 
tiitrlN>r.    Concurrent  action  of  the  board  of  estimate  »iri 
ap|Hirtionment  is  rc<|uireil  in  the  Kranling  of  fnanciiu*.'  ] 
and  no  franchiw  for  the  n.^e  of  the  .streets.  av«»nuos.  hiL'^- 
wny!(.  or  parkways  can  lie  i;rauted  for  more  than  twtf.-; 
five  yenrf.  subject  to  renewal  on  new  terms.    iV-fivrc  ifr 
Mssombiy  iM-t*  in  MK-h  ca-ies.  the  approval  of  the  Kiairl  ' 
esiiuiiiitr  mart  bi>  !«ecured.  and  the  t;rauting  of  a  frauT-i-r-r 
r>t|iiircs  a  three-fi»urlhs  vote,  a  five-sixths  vole  being  ii«i>:^ 
sary  to  override  a  mayor'*  veto  of  such  gmnl.    Aulin  r 
approval  of  the  luianl  of  estimate  is  nifty  re(juire<l  ft:>r  ir 
issue  of  Ixmiis  and  the  creation  of  loans  by  the  astseiri,' 
and  in  case  of  the  is.^ue  of  lionds  for  stre<-t-|«avinjr  the  a|- 
pn)v«l  of  tlip  lioanl  of  estimate  must       iinaiiiinou».  T'- 
nssi'mbiv  has  jmwnr  to  reduce  taxes,  but  not  Ij)  incrpa»^  i 
them,    lliswihin  I  he  province  of  the  ass^'mbly  to  jia.*  i. 
ncci-ssary  onlinant-es  and  to  see  that  the  same  ar»*  faitJif  j-j' 
oliscrvc(l.  and  it  is  t;ntitUsi  to  incpiire  at  any  time  into  iv 
atTiiir'i  ..f  tho  vtirmn*  itcinirtmenf-s.    All  contracl*  rnmif  hi 
the  h.'.iih-  '  f  'K  jurlrii.'iit.-.  iiiv..l\ in;;  tii<.r-:>  than  l^l.OUO  mil-' 
Ullh's-  '.Ihtjrwii*;  ■il-lcrcil  l  \  ii  1  hrr. -fijiirl  h«  rnfc,  l>o  aulL..'.'- 
izisl  by  il. 

I )rinirlmrnt*.—'Vhf  .■itlniini^i r.'it Im-  panments  of 
city  are  :  The 'l.-piii'i  nil  [i!  <,f  iiti  im  •■.  u>w  UojwirJmeiit.  nclj" 
cIcpHrtiiienl.  .,11 1  111,  nt  Muk-.  li.  |ii\rtittf!!»  buildil.i^ 
dcpartim  ni  ^.f  j.  iiilic  r'nin^u-.  i;.'piirt]iii  tit  i-f  i-orrccti-'t . 
fins  dejMiriineut,  department  of  docks  and  ferries,  dejpan- 
ment  of  taxes  and  aMaamcntii  depnrtnwot  ol  adncaiioa, 
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ilrpariment  of  Ui  nJiii;  n('pr*'s<'iiU!{J  i«  iIk;  bDunl  <if  ))ul>lii' 
impiriveiin  111-. :  tlt>p«rtmcilt  of  w«UT-!iU|iply,  .iin  ruriit  <>f 
hi);hway!>,  (ieimrtmcnt  of  stnict^leaitUkg,  df|tartnicnt  of 
>cw<'n<,  deiiartitit'iit  >■(  l  i  higcs,  aad  <l«|WrtPMDt  of  public 

biilldiiiKS,  li(;litine,  ami  i«up)ilirs. 

Tli«*  Ticatl  of  tlio  (lop«rtment  '<(  titninc'  is  rn'tlcd  the 
ntmptrtiller;  he  i*  elected  by  the  aii.i  lnud^  nfllt-e  for 

fiuir  ynir-,  his  Mi'mry  being  jflO.iHKi  »  y>uv;  Ix-  ;iuiy  t>i_'  r<- 
movrij  frr.m  nilin-  by  ihc  ( iov t-rnDV  iin.li-i'  wrtaiu  ct»iiili- 
tii>n>-.  in  1  li is  ili  jiurt mi'iit  arc  !i vc  liiin  iius,  at  the  hea<is  .if 
which  ttii!  the  t:t>liiri,ir  mT  niy  lewnue.  the  receiver  nf 
taxes  the  itdlet-lor  ('f  h---. —minis  and  arrears,  the  auditor 
i>f  Hivoiiiits,  and  thr  <  luiuili-  r  liuii.  The  boaril  of  e*liiiiale 
and  ap|iortionii(i  lit  is  r..iii])(.%.  ii  of  the  mayor,  the  coni[>- 
tniliiT,  llii'  eiii|i'iriiii'iii  (  'mii-.  1.  the  president  of  lhe<''>iiri- 
cil.ati.l  '.111'  [iiTMiiciit  iif  !  hi'  il.'pjti : iiii'iit  •'(  miil  hn^-.'-s- 

IIH'lil  ~,  It  -  I  M  HM-I-  I  llii  inr  til  I  In  isr  <if  llki'  I  h  Hlir>  ill  )  111' 

f' ■!  ;;i('r  <  it  li-<  1  if  New  N'm  k  JUni  l!n >i  .kl  \  ii. 

Till-  ri-rinimlioii  counisei  at  liie  lioni  nf  tin-  law  ili'jinrt- 
III'  i;i  ;  I,.'  is  appiiiiiteii  by  the  mayor,  iii^  ^nlmy  li.  in^-  ^I'l.- 
)>IK>  II  yi'jir.  lie  may  app<iilit  »»  m.iuy  )^^^i-tJlnls  us  urc 
iici-os-iiry  fnf  the  transHt'lioii  of  bu«iiii  s--, 

Thr  iHKirii  if  fmlicf.  thu-  IhwI  of  till-  ji'il  |i  r  1  |i'[inrt  itii'iit, 

ii  <'0(t([ii  I'ifli   iif   M   r';IIlllli>sii.ll.'r.  ll]i;>iilli'ctl    liV   till'  llUHnr, 

hoidinp;  <illiro  fur  fi 'U  i- yi'jirs  iiiiil  vi't-iiii  iiijj  a  saluiy  of  f.o,(K)0, 
ntid  five  di  puts  ('otiiiiiisv.' ni  is.  utie  ftir  uuch  borough. 

The  p«rl<  linunl  is  rmisnt  iii<'<l  of  thr»?e  cointni^^ioners  of 
(isrk'.s  Hpii'iiiitrii  I'V  till'  niiiV'ir,  mil/  fur  .MiHiLaitnii  aii<l 
iJii-hniond,  one  for  the  IJroiix,  and  one  for  Brooklyn  and 
Ijiieciis ;  they  hold  tor  aix  TMn,  at  ateri^fl  of'$fi,tiUO 
n  year  cat-h. 

Thri'i'  riiniiii)ssi<iiii'i-s  i.f  iiiiil<lii;;.'>.  n | vpi -' III '  i]  liv  the  mayor 
mid  n'sin-'  iivi'ly  li'iMiiig  oUiii'  foi  Mi  vt-i-ir*,  out  for  Man- 
ImUftii  ;iiii|  thr  I'ri'lix.  at  8  wdary  of  f t.llW  n  Vt-ar. one  for 
Hroi  kivu.  lit  u  -■.iIhiv  of  $;.U1I0.  ajid  oii«  for  Uueens  and 
Hi'  hiii<'iii(l,  at  a  -.danr  of  18,500, ftK  It  theheiaot  th«  de- 
pHiinii-ttt  i<f  bniidings. 

The  board  of  public  charitifs  (  f.iisi-i^of  three  com mrs- 
*ionfn«.  one  for  Mnnhnllaii  and  tiir'  lir.ujsi,  on<'  for  llnwikiyn 
iiltd  tjuecii-.  utiil  I  111!  fur  Kn  liim  ini,  ihe  Kalnrics  of  the  first 
two  being;  i7..>iW  a  yci*r  eacti,  and  «f  the  third  f2,5(K(. 
The^>  commissioners  hare  chllTg«  «f  tb«  hwpttal*,  aqrlumK, 
and  almshouses  of  the  city. 

The  commis'i'  iii  r  nf  corn'ction.  .i|i|"iii:1i'<l  by  the  mayor 
fur  six  years,  at  a  salary  of  ifT.-VX)  n  yi  .'ir.  is  m  <  lLar'„T  of  all 
the  (x'nal  institiitioti*  of  thci  iiy  im  ■  pt  jails  «;ii|  |ihi'  .  -  for 
the  delenlioii  of  prisoner*  in  ihulj^i-  of  tlie  .«h«-i  ill  and  the 
pi  il  ice  (h'pnrt  till  I  It . 

At  the  iu  uli  I  if  the  fire  depaitinent  is  the  fire  eomniis- 
-ioiicr.  ap]«)inti  1 1  fm  ^ix  y  nt  a  ^ahiry  of  if7,5<M)  a  year. 
He  np|M>iMl8  a  lii'4?  itiujshal  fi  t  .Muiihaltati.  th"-  Hrofix.  and 
[.'ichmoiid.  an<l  one  for  HriH>klyn  and  t^iiecns,  each  with  a 
•alary  of  flt.lKK).  He  is  treasurer  of  tiie  llr»-  department. 
Did  givc8  a  blind  of  1 1  "i.i  >ti<);  lie  is  «bo  tniBtceof  the  fire 
li'partnient  relief  fiuid. 

The  iKtarrl  of  docks,  at  the  head  «f  ihcdeimirlnii'til  of  d<M-ks 
iiid  ferries,  consists  of  llircc  coiiitiii-sirnicrs  appointed  by 
be  mayor,  their  terms  of  onici"  1>eiii^'luo.  four,  and  six  years; 
hey  cImmisc  a  president,  whose  yearlv  sjilnry  is  |1().(MHI,  the 
<tb>  rs  receivinj;  a  vcareaeh.   f)<K  kniasler«  appointed 

ly  this  boartl  siureeed  tfie  abiilislied  ImrlMiriiiasters.  The 
innnl  <-iiii  set  apart  certain  piers  for  ns  renti<«n,  and  it  ha« 
rciieral  charj;e  of  nil  Ihe  water-front  and  wharf  property 
if  the  city,  and  of  leu.sitig  ferry  ri;,dits  for  a  period  of  not 
iiore  than  ten  years,  with  the  piivili7.'e  of  renewal. 

The  Ixianl  of  taxes  and  a««'»siiionts  eouBiats  of  a  president, 
I)  dc!(i;.'iiatcd  in  his  appointment,  ai^d  four  other  tneinb.  rs. 
'be  president,  wh<>  Imhls  office  for  six  year-,  receiver  a 
early  salary  of  |s.(H)();  the  others  receive  rc.speelively 
;7.0(i<J.  and  hold  for  foiir  years. 

Nineteen  menil»er»  constitute  the  tM>»rd  of  e«luejitio!i — 
ho  pre«i<k"nt  of  the  .s<>h<MtI  board  of  the  boroiighFi  of  Man- 
HtiananU  theBmiix.Btid  ten  other  nienib-rs electetl  bvsaid 
.'hool  boMnl;  the  president  of  the  sehooi  board  o\  the 
oroiiKh  of  Brooklyn,  and  fiire  other  niendiers  elected  by  that 
usrti:  and  tin*  president  of  the  whool  boanli  of  <^eens 
w\  Richmond,  resj.ectively.    They  hohl  offlee  olie  tear. 

lioertl  mnitt  maxe  an  aiinnal  report  to  th«  mtymm  the 
(mdition  of  the  nchools  nnder  its  control. 
The  boMil  ot  beallh  consists  of  the  police  eommissi.mer. 
!•  liMltlt  ofllcer  of  th«  |H>rt,  and  three  oanniniaakKK-rs,  ap- 
ointctl  by  the  laaror.  two  of  vhotn  rn  Hit  hare  been  practicing 
hjsieions  for  at  kat4  ten  years.  The  health  eonnuwioiier, 
ho  need  not  he  a  phTMclan.  w  invAulent  of  the  iMtd,  at  a 


-alary  of  !fT.."><HI;  tlic  ntlier  rr.nimissiniier'.  re. nve  jfij.miif 
i-ai-ii.     <>1!i('i--  are  In  Im  iiuil  111  aiiu"!  in  all  tile  li<  iroi:  i,'li-. 

111 lunl  .if  |iuliin'  iiiiprnv  I'liii'tit  -  n iii^i-i  s  nf  t  d,.  ],i',.,i. 
lirllt    Iif   tile  liiianl,   the  i- mi  liil--li  ilirrs  nf    si  r.i-t-i'lraiillii;, 

«aii'i--iip[ily.  liit;li*avs.  bri<lges.  and  puiilii-  ituiiiiinL'^.  liLtht- 
itig,  Hinl  -iipplies.  each  of  whom  is  ap{M)inied  t'v  tli.  tii«Mir 
for  a  term  nf  six  years.    The  president  of  the  huani  i  eci  i  vrs 

a  salary  of  ^^.(Hm').  nml  the  hIIhT  aplHiiii|,-i|  iiieiiiii.  i-s  f  i.-'IK) 
e>tch.  Ylie  iiiiiyor.  i-< im iit ri ijlri-,  aial  i  i ii'|ii irat inii  .-i.imim'I  jire 
.■j-ri/?ii"rr)  iiii'tiiiii'i^  iif  tins  tii.Mnl,  ti>:;i  tliir  SMt  )i  liii  -everal 
lH»ri»uj(h  presuit'lji>.  I  ml  '.lie  latter  Imvr  iii>\..i.-  mi  miv  iiinl- 
t«Ts  exi-eptioff  such  !us  alTi  i  t  ttiririiwn  I iiir<iiii;hs ■  xrlusi \ elv. 

Thr  Muynr. — The  injiy.  i-  is  elec(e»l  for  four  yi  ai-.  and  is 
ineliffible  for  I  he  lU'M  •-«ir<  eeilinK  term  ;  hissaifii  y  i-  *1.5,(XI0 
a  year.  The  liean-  nf  all  de|>ai1inents  exee|iii[i<:  tiiaS  of 
liiiaiif  T-  are  ii[jjH>n.l.  il  liy  liiiii.  and  williiii  six  inmit  li- after 
tiiKLiiL'  iilli'i'  he  laii  relieive  miy  |  ml  illc  Olhcer  a()poi!i  Jed  liy 

the  inaynr,  (  xri  |ii  iiieiiilierv  uf  ihe  board  of  educat ion  and 
M'lmcl  1 II 'Hril>  a:id  e»Tl aiii  jmliinal  offii'ers.  He  can  rpiiiov« 
)  .lii.lr  nlfii .  rs  jMiIy  for  eau-e  after  the  expiriitimi  .if  itmi 
lierunl.  upiiii  charjriw  and  a  tiearinc,  subject  to  Ihe  ii|'pruv«l 
iif  the  (roviriior;  ami  he  hinisi'lf  can  Ije  reniii\iil  liv  the 
(ii'SeriKir.  after  a  lu-aniii:  u|'iiii  eharires.  At  h  a-l  nuoe  a 
year  he  must  lay  U'fiire  tiie  ititni iri nsi^'iiilii  v  ,i  state- 
iiieiil  of  till'  fiiiniu'is.  ^;i>\ eniiiieiil,  ami  iinprnveinent  s  of  ihei 
city,  and  he  iiiii>t  r.  jmit  ijuarUfrly  to  the  same  IkhIv  theex- 
pettiieg  and  receipifl  of  Ills  ofllee.  Ho  couiiur.>i|{u.s  ad  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  comntroller  u(iun  the  chamberlain  :  to- 
gether with  the  oorapt roller,  be  ha^  to  higu  all  iKitiUa.  Uur- 
sickness  or  lone  abMnce.  his  fdnee  i*  filled  by  the  fKA- 
dent  of  the  council. 

The  salaried  patrona^te  of  tlie  mayor  is  extensive,  a>  ful- 
lows:  ChNntberlain,  fl'i.lXK);  torinoralKjii  emiti-el.  if  l.'i.od'i ; 
jioliee  1-1  iMiiiussimier.  |t.*),0(K) :  part  eomnnssiuiirr-  fur  .Mmi- 
lialtaii  and  itiehinoud,  l|>o.lKR»;  for  the  Urmix.  if.'i.iKHi;  for 
BrrKiUlvn  ami  <,|lieeii-.  if.'i.lKK):  (ire  <  (iiiiniiiN-.i>i|ier.  ^T,.^^  ; 
hoar<l  <if  public  iiii(iroviMii»!ntf.— pi'e.»ide)U-  ul  tlie  itoard. 
iftf^.OtM):  i'<iiiHni»sionerof  water-inipply. $7.iKX);  commissioner 
of  b>glta'ay^  $7.'VK);  eonimissiooer  of  street-cleaning, 
^7,<'iOU;  eonimMionor  of  sewers,  $7.r>(IO ;  commissioner  of 
public  biiihlings.  lij^hting  and  .supplies.  ^i.iVXl:  conimii!- 
sioner  of  brid^«.  $7,.'j4M);  municipal  court,  justii-cs — in 
4th  Bnxiklvti  district,  fil.OOO;  in  .'Sth  BriMtklvn  di.sirict, 
f«.(KK):  in  1st  Quceiiv  district.  fLi.ODO;  in  '-'d  Queens  ilis- 
trict,  |5,(MK);  in  :id  yueens  district,  ttCi.UOO:  in  Isi  Uich- 
mon<l  district,  |.j.(XM) :  in  Sd  Itichniond  district.  f.l.OOO; 
pn-sident  of  the  boaril  of  taxes  and  assessment,  ^K,t)l»(»;  4 
commissioners  of  taxes  and  as-iessment.  fiC.tKto  in  lj;  \'i 
city  magistrates  in  the  1st  district.  fO.lHK)  eacti ;  ?  magis- 
trates ill  Uriiiikly  1).  ^tJ.OOO  each;  'A  niagis1nit<'s  in  (Queens. 
^."MHtO  eaeii ;  Z  iiui;:isln»le»  in  Uichniond,  lf.">.(HKI  each :  5 
I  justices  of  iheconrt  of  sjiecial  sessions  in  the  Isi  division 
and  5  in  the  2d  illvision,  it;({,(MIO  each:  public  charities— 
eominissioner  in  Manhattan  ami  Br<»nx,  tt'T,")!"! .  in  Brook- 
lyn and  t^neens,  ♦7..*ifN»;  in  Ki(dimond.  #;.'..">f<ti ;  eonimis- 
lioner  of  corre«'ti«>ns.  If7.">t)0:  crhief  of  bureau '<f  municipal 
statistics.  ^;:i,.VM(;  tlepartjuent  of  buildings — commissioner 
in  .^lanbatlan  and  lironx.  |7,II(N»:  in  Brooklyn.  ft.CMK):  in 
(Queens  and  Richmond,  f^i.^iOn  ;    health  ciiuitni>aii>iiers.  one 

if.',,rm  and  two  fti.ooo  each ;  8  cooiniiMioners «f  Uofks,  one 

|!«.()00  ami  two  f.'i.O«0  each. 

/Soroui/hA. — The  wards  of  the  former  cities  of  New  Toffc' 
and  BnMtklyn  are  retained,  with  their  boundaries  and  nom- 
iN-rs ;  the  fiVe  towns  and  all  the  incorporated  villages  in  the 
<  ountv  of  Richmond  are  abolished,  and  the  territory  in- 
cliidetf  within  the  towns  of  ("astlelon,  Middletown.  Xorlh- 
fleld.Southfielil.  antl  West  field  are  designated  as  WanlsOnc. 
Two.  Tlir*e,  Four,  and  Five,  respectively.  The  town*  of 
Newtown.  I'Tushing,  and  Jamaica,  anil  all  the  incorjiorated 
villages  in  (Queens  County,  are  aUdished.  The  territory 
heretofore  knt»wn  as  Long  Island  t'ily  is  cnlletl  Ward  CW; 
Newtown,  Wanl  Two;  Flusliing.  Ward  Thwe;  Jamaica, 
Ward  Four;  and  a  part  of  Hempstead.  Ward  Fire. 

Each  Ijorouch  has  a  president,  who  to  elected  by  the 
▼otcrsof  the  borough  and  holds  office  for  tour  yean;  tlie 
nlorr  of  the  presidents  of  Manbettiui,  the  Bronx,  and 
Broofclyn  in  $5,000  a  year,  and  of  Queem  and  Richmond 
t'^.OOO.  A  presidi.nt  of  a  Itomugh  may  be  removed  by  the 
mayor  on  charges,  subject  to  the  a()pmT«l  of  the  QownMir. 
The  borriugh  prenidents  are  tr-offieh  membcis  of  the  board 
of  public  imprnvementa  and  of  cneh  local  bomd  for  each  of 
the  dieirieta  of  |oc»l  ini|>ro««nient  into  wbieh  the  bonwiKha 
■IV  divided,  tlwiie  diatriets  heinft  tiia  mm  m  Senate  ai^ 
tricte  of  the  countiM,  the  ba«rd  m  caeli  being  constituted  of 
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til''  iii''iiiU-r»  (>l  the  inunifipal  axsemblr  resiiliiif;  th(>tviii. 
A  li>r<il  I'ohdI.  subject  to  c-ertaiii  n-.-^tri"  tion^.  has  iH<wfr.  in 
nil  viu-^-f  where  the  o<>s(  of  the  improvement  is  1o  fie  tin't  ill 
whole  <ir  ill  part  iiy  as>s«jsinents  iiixui  the  |>n>(NTt)' U'liefllwl, 
to  re«-ominr]iil  thut  proceedings  ixHiiitintcd  to  o[«mi.  chfso, 
esli'ii'l.  wnlrii,  ;:rmle,  pave,  el*-.,  utreet*,  aveiiui-<<. and  public 
pliwf^.  Htid  til  lu-ar  '"omplainlK  of  nuiaaiifes.  On  rt'»'eipt  of 
a  (M'titiKii  fi>r  It  I'l  itl  iiii|'roveiiieiit  by  the  prt^dent  of  a 
borough,  he  must  •  all  a  ni><«>tini;  of  the  local  boftnl,  the 
iiieetiiig  to  bo  held  ix  i  murt'  tlian  fifteen  dajaoorleiis  than 
ten  davM  after  the  c^tU;  uuii  if  the  local  board  deeidos  to 
reconiinend  that  the  work  be  done,  a  resolution  nuL^t  be 
hf  tn  to  the  board  of  public  itiiproveiiientsi.  The  prciiideiit 
cf  u  local  board  and  one  other  incniltur  therwf  OOliltiUite  a 
<{)K>ruin  for  the  transafiiou  of  business. 

roMr/«.— Pedrral— I'.  S.  Circuit.  U.S. Circuit  of  Ap|<eals, 
U.S.  District ;  .State — Supreme,  Apt>ellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  .Supreme  ("ouri,S.-c<»nd  District  (Kings  County), 
I'ourt  of  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Cominerce;  county 
— .Surrogates',  and  the  County  Court  of  King»  County. 

The  i  'iiy  Court,  witii  hix  judges,  one  of  whom  is  the  chief- 
justice,  pjecusl  for  fix  years,  and  receiving  t«l«rie«  of  flO,- 
000  a  year  each,  holds  general  and  trial  terniit  every  month, 
exoepi  >lulv.  August,  and  .September,  and  chambers  orerj 
monlh.  Tliero  are  three  parts  for  jury  Iriait.  The  muni- 
cipal courts  comM«pon<l  to  the  courts  of  Justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  towns.  The  citv  i.^  dividcil  into  0  dutricU.  with  a 
justice  for  each  court,  tfte  U>rough  of  Manlmttlin  containing 
1 1,  the  Brtmx  2.  lirooklyn  5,  (^um'Us  ;t. aiWl  BiebnuHHl  S.  The 
ju<lic<^  are  elected  for  (en  7«M%  WhI  receive  f6kOOO  a  year, 
except  tho*e  for  (jueeiw  ana  Riohiiiand,wlio  nottlve  f5,lJ00. 

The  criminal  courts  twa  Fart  I,  Trial  Tarm,  Sapreme 
Court.  lhi>  Court  of  Qcnanl  awnioni  of  tka  Peaca,  tlia  Court 
of  Special  Seoaioaa  at  tin  Piaoo,  and  Um»  tilf  aMoiittBtes' 
courts.  Tbera  an  thnie  branohea  <rf  Ctabttal  SsHMlia  Jield 
c^rr  iDoath  aioapt  Juir  and  Augoat.  It  la  tha  apecbd duty 
of  the  Koordar  and  city  judge  to  hold  thia  ooart  They 
are  aaaiatod  hf  tiUM  judgea  of  tka  Ooart  of  General  Scji- 
stoQs.  each  elected  (or  ftwrtaen  wars  at »  salary  of  |:i2.ooo. 
Tha  Court  of  S|)ccial  SenloM  la  held  bj  flva  juatices  ai)- 
minted  by  the  mavor  at  stlarica  of  $0,000  «  jnar  each. 
Then  are  two  dividona  of  thaol^fnr  tbieoolut:  the  flrsi 
comprisea  tha  borouiglta  of  Jfanmmm  and  tha  Btoilx.  and 
the  moond  the  other  thraa  borancha.  Tbara  ai«  twantjr-f  on  r 

Justices  cnlled  city  nasut rates,  twelve  for  each  of  thetw 
Itviaiaoa  irf  the  city.  Tbejr  are  appointed  bj  tba  mayor,  at 
•alariaa  o(  tOjOOO  a  year  aabh,  except  thosa  in  tha  boroughs 
of  Qiiaana  and  Bichniond,  who  receive  fiVfOOO  ajear.  They 
hold  tha  police  oonrta  of  the  city.  The  law  ofltoere  for  the 
people  in  criminal  actions  are  the  district  attorney  (elec(«d) 
aad  bis  aMalstant«  and  deputies. 

Jr/re/tofM.— The  charter  oreatea  in  the  new  police  defmrt- 
ment  a  bureau  of  elecliMWOt  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be 
looated  at  police  headquarters  in  tha  borough  of  Manl«l.ton. 
with  branones  in  tha  other  bnroushs,  the  polico  board  to 
have  control  of  the  bureau,  the  affaini  of  which  are  lo  Im- 
conducted  by  a  saperintondent  of  elections,  who  holds  oflice 
for  Ave  venrs  uiul  receives  a  suhtry  of  |t0.000  a  year.  The 
chiefs  of  the  brunch  Ijureaiisi  of  the  boroughs  of'  l<r*M>klYn, 
Richmond,  the  Bronx,  and  (Queens  riH'eive  such  salaries  a.s 
may  be  tixeti  t>v  the  j»olice  iMmnI,  not  to  exceed  ^^.'i.tKKl  n  year 
for  the  chief  of  the  branch  bureau  of  Itrmiklyn.  fl,.'KiOfor 
the  Bronx,  and  01«S4Ml  a  year  for  Kii'hmond  and  t^neens. 

Munieipol  SMistiet.— A  bun^u  <>t  luiinicipal  statistics  is 
estnblisheil,  the  chief  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  a  salary  of  ^:{..VM)  a  year.  Not 
|es.<i  than  .vix  ineirilj<>r%  who  aerve  witlioiit  |Mty,  an>  also 
ap|MMi)teil.  who  are  to  ;riTe expert  a<lvicc  on  staiisiicul  sub- 
jects.   An  annual  volume  is  published  by  this  bureau. 

Aft  ('omtiiiKKinti.~\n  art  cointnisMiun  is  created,  to  nnss 
upon  all  works  of  art  intended  for  erection  in  the  city.  I'lie 
commission  is  Cf>mposcd  of  the  niaycir,  t!ic  president  of  the 
MclroiM.litan  Mu>cutn  of  y\rt.  the  pi--  I'  lii  of  the  New 
Yorit  Public  Library  ( Astor,  lienox,amt  Tildcii  1' oundat  ions), 
and  the  presid>  iit  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  er-ojicio,  together  w  ith  six  ap[s>inted  nienilxrs, 
one  a  painter,  one  a  sculptor,  and  one  nn  arcliilci't,  and 
three  not  members  of  any  profeseion  inart ;  hiu)  the  Fine  Arts 
F'sleratinn  submits  a  list  of  not  leN«  ihan  IH  nariH  s.  from 
which  the  mayor  sdiH'ts  appointees.  No  work  of  art  nuiy 
become  the  projierty  of  the  cirv  by  [mrchasi-,  j;ift,  orother- 
Wi«>-.  uilli  ss  f~n<  \\  work  or  a  <i(  >i;;ii  of  the  .sunie,  top'l liiT 
with  a  siiilciucnt  of  the  j>rii|.i"Hil  lociitioii  of  «ueh  work 
of  art,  shall  first  hare  bieen  submitted  to  and  approved 
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by  the  commission  ;  nor  shall  such  work  of  art,  until  so  af» 
proved,  t>e  erM-l4>d  or  placed  in  or  upon,  or  allowed  to  ex- 
tend over  or  uiK)n  any  .street,  avenue,  square,  ctinimon.  park, 
municipal  buihiitig,  or  other  public  i  lnn^  U  longing  to  the 
city.  The  coiniui.s.»ion  may,  when  tii>-\  il>  rm  projier.  aliv. 
require  a  comitlete  model  of  the  propos«-ii  w.irk  of  art  U>  \m 
submitted.  The  tt-rin  "  work  of  art  "a|.pli.  s  to  all  tjaict- 
ing«,  mural  decorations,  stauied  glas«,  siatuf  s.  baf^-rtliefs  or 
otKor  sculptures,  monuments,  louutains,  arr-hes,  or  oihvt 
stmotniw  of  a  permanent  dwnetar,  iatauded  for  ormuBcat 
or  tmmmemoration. 

New  Zealand:  In  100<)  tlu'  ivlumi-  ,;i  .  n  rxni.cjoo  ^h^y. 
liiittcr  and  rheA«c  fti<  t'>ri'->.  ri.id^o.txK*  «cr.'s  nf  Jand 
imder  ciiltivatii>ii.  bf^lilcs  liir^-c  funsis  mid  ccal  ami '^Iher 
iiiiiK-rul  ti'  l'is.  In  j>roj">rti"ii  ti>  the  iirca  th*-  i-lariii»  are  the 
iiK'-l.  priHiui  1  ivc  ].art  of  th<-  Hr)M^li  cutnui.^,  the  only  draw- 
back to  till'  litt'li*  si  iiro^|«-ri;y  Lfiiic  the  lurk  I'f  eonvenicnt 
markets  f<>rtlii'  surj'lus  |'r'"iii<  i  mri.  w..rth  alumt  f  ."if '.("XlO.OtiO 
a  year.  (Ireal  Britain  in  the  t>est  customer.  I'rofiM  are 
coDsidorablj  rodaoad  by  tha  oatri^  of  16.000  miiv^  u> 
market.  C.  C.  A. 

Nleanna:  The  oonfederatiim  b4'tween  Xicaragrua.  Sal- 
vador, ana  Ilondnras  formed  in  1H96,  under  the  name  of 
the  Oreater  Republic  of  Central  America,  with  a  pArti<-nLar 
view  to  the  joint  conduct  of  their  forei^jn  relations^  j-oI- 
lap«4Ml  in  1898.  The  development  of  Nic^rag-ua  is  sIj  I 
much  hampered  by  lack  of  commniiii  afirni.  On  the  At- 
lantic watershed,  bet we^  the  Raina  nn  ;  .Tuan  rivers,  iu 
Southeast  Nicaragua,  embracing  sq.  iiiiles,  there  is  only 
one  cart-track  which  joins  Han  Juan  del  Korte  with  tbe  Rio 
Indio  a  few  mi1e«  away,  and  the  total  popalatioa  is  not 
more  than  l,5<*(i.  Th«  most  tiiickly  settled  part  of  tbe 
country  is  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  on  an  arera^  cirilin- 
tion  docs  not  extend  farther  inland  than  100  miles.  Thr 
main  (mtlets  for  trafRc  are  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sar 
on  the  Pacific  and  BlucHelds  and  San  J  nan  dA  Norte  (Gr^y- 
town)  on  the  Atlantic.  t.>n  the  Pacitic  no  steamer  can 
niake  a  landing  at  anv  harbor  except  at  Corinto,  and  poorly 
|>ttckcd  morcliandiso  (anded  in  surf-boats  is  like!y  to  be  in- 

iured.  For  some  years  the  shallowing  of  the  1.  ■«  --r  Sac 
uan  river  has  prevented  boats  from  navigating  it  from 
four  to  six  montJis  in  the  year,  and  freight  or  passengiers  to 
or  from  Orertown  during  thes*^  months  must  In;  transferred 
fu  or  fp  'in  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  18  miles  S..  on  tup 
or  lighters.  The  Blueflelds  river  h  better  adapted  for  navi- 
gation than  any  other  in  Nii  iirii;,'Lta,  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  is  the  only  river  that  eau  be  entered  bv  stPAmcn 
large  enough  for  the  fruit  trade.  Steamers  lirnwini:  12  itH 
a«-end  the  river  .W  miles,  and  the  banks  of  tlic  '  r 

40  miles  an'  liin  d  witli  banana  plantations.  The  tir>;  »l  i.- 
nient  of  baimiHis  in  \^7'<  was  500  bunches,  and  in  1H3M  ibt 
tiiiili'  had  ^rrowii  i'>  ^.IT'i.tiTO  bunches.  The  l>anana  exports 
ill  liie  yiiis  is!«»(-!i7  w.  re  valneil  at  O^S^.S.'Vt.  AU  banana 
slajmn  iits  in  IN'.iT  wi  re  made  to  N«w  Orleaiw  aii.i  Mobile. 
In  18i)8  a  new  sle«inshiii  line  with  f>Mir  «f«'a»ncrs  wa.s  pot  in 
the  tnwlc  lietwoen  BiuctieMs  atid  N'«  w  ( ira  ans.  The  Pacific 
coast  port ^  handle  nnvsi  nf  the  trmie  uf  tin-  c'  liiitrv,  aUiat 
tw'-vt.liir'is  of  the  entire  trade  pnssinf:  tlln:)^l^-h  CorinSOi 
Itailruad  developiiunt  is  a.*  y  t  entirely  in  tii'-  W  .,  one  Ilue 
running  from  Corinto  t"  M<ini"t'<iTil)o,  hi  the  h.  ad  'i>f  Ijike 
Managua,  58  mile*,  and  atn'th'  T  frotn  .Managua,  nc;ir  tlK 
foot  of  Laki'  Miin.'ipua,  to  I ir.mada,  82  milejs,  ."Mi  in.  tombo 
and  Manai;iia  are  contiecti  'i  l>v  small  Kteamers,  .VuimjroBS 
groVe-  'if  liir;;e  ruliU'r-tri'cs  yielded  nihlier  till  about  e:£;hteen 
vears  ac".  wii.  n  nearly  all  \ho  trv^s  had  hi-cn  kill.-d  by  ti» 
severe  iiri f\ iii;^  r<r  by  felling.  The  Ooveniriieiit  now  re^ 
lftfe<i  mid  |)riiti'>  i'^  the  rubber  industry,  atid  the  cx[M.r;H"i.»a 
i)f  ruiilier  pitln  red  in  the  public  fon-1  is  at  jirc-. nt 
liiliir.d  I'X'  Tpl  in  the  Sfow(«iito  Territory.  In  l!*(Xi  liw-n 
tv,  T'-  It'll  u'l'^d- mini  lit:  ci.iii|iuiiies.  iim-tly  A  ir..-ri<-iin.  and  in 
l'-!is  li;,J-).i  .iiinc.'-v  uf  f,'iilii  w.'is  e\[>r.rtrd.  The  Iota:  im- 
pi  rl-  in  1  s:»lt  w  ,-i-,- oi iiTiatc-d  at  $:.','i-Vi.'2T I.  cliictly  (_•. if.' i 
wities  and  Spirits,  tlour.  wxilens.  hard  wan.  dm  p'..  a,ud  w;iv 
fencing.  The  total  I'xiBirts  were  valuisi  at  ♦^i.l-tl.fWa, chiefly 
coffee,  gold,  silver  dollars,  bananas,  hi<les.  and  cuttle. 

C.-C.  Adams. 

NIcholI.  IloKACK  Wadham  :  cnmposer;  h.  near  Binnine- 
ham.  England,  .Mar.  17.  1848;  went  to  the  IT.  Si.  when  a 
voung  man  and  has  since  resideil  in  New  York,  devoting 
him!«'lf  principally  to  pomposition.  His  works  include  sev- 
eral oratorif«.  a  mass, several  cuntata-s,  symphonies  and  synt- 
phonii;  fxiem.i,  overtures  and  other  or' hesiral  works,  pian  ^ 
and  organ  soloa,  songs,  part  wugs,  and  cborusea.  Most  of 
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tltcj«»  rrniilin  in  manuscript,  though  nmny  havp  h<^n  piT- 
foiin  il  liy  viihonsorebestras.  '  D.  K.  Hervcv. 

Nlcoltnl,  Kknessto:  singer;  b.  in  Tours,  France,  Fob.  38, 
18S4,  aiul  after  studying  at  the  Paris  consnratory  luodo  a 
«ttuM'i>^.sful  cjiieratic  (fibut  in  Paris  as  a  lyric  tenor.  In  1850 
he  Went  to  It^klr,  sin^in^  in  various  cities.  In  1806  he  sang 
in  Loiidim.  and  again  in  1871.  In  the  U.  S.  he  swnfr  with 
I'atti,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1886  in  Wales.  After- 
warU  ii«  rarelv  appearad  ia  public,  D.  in  Pau,  Jan.  18, 

im.  D.  Ew  UUTBY. 

Xtevll,  Jairn  Ctaio:  artist;  b.  In  New  Tork  eitr,  \ov. 
99. 1846;  taocania  a  member  of  tiM  KatioiMl  Academy  of 
Design  in  1885,  having  flnt  exkiUltidthenlil  1888 ;  atadiad 
and  practiced  etcbiog}  was  pr«sid»Dt  of  the  Artists'  Fond 
Society  in  1887,  «did  one  of  the  foanden  of  the  AmeriMii 
Waier-color  SooiotT.  Bit  vater«o1ora  ineluda  On  the  Ovif 

v  f  Sf.  Lfitmnet ;  A  J^VW  j^ominff,  OrnnJ  Mman  ;  }f<MU' 


liijhl,  ('apt  Ann;  A  CSut  View  in  Spring;  OuiUi  of  jAikt 
(i»r>iwami;  mm\  SlomglkntitBheklttamd.  Uisnrin- 
ciiHil  oil-uaiutings  ai*  JwMtlSoei.  iieeir  OlotieMltr,  Man. : 
Oh  MariUluiul  N«A\  Shwetr  «t  Bhtk IdanAx  Studifiht 
on  tht  Srai  A  Simmer  Mommg^  and  Fog  and  Sunehtnt. 

Nifniejer.  AforsT  Hermann:  educator;  b.  in  Halle, 
S»'(ii.  1;!,  1754.  His  mother  was  the  grnndduughter  of 
Krancko.  He  studied  philology  .iid  tln^ology  at  the  I'ni- 
vtT^ity  of  Halle,  and  on  leaving  thu  university  became 
tro<-h(.'r  in  iIm'  Prancke  institutions.  lie  l>i;:jtri  in  his 
twenty-thivd  yviir  to  lecture  on  philology  at  the  univi  isity. 
and  published  in  1775  his  first  book,  Charricterifi'ik  il'i- 
Jiibfi,  which  re»ulfed  in  his  appointment  as  Extrjiordiiiary 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  rniversity  of  Halle  in  1779, 
and  R.S  ordinary  professor  in  1784.  In  the  name  year  he 
iHM-anie  itisinftor  of  the  celebraled  iMdngogium  at  Halle, 
Miiil  in  the  following  year  a»t<(K-iMte  director  of  the  Knincke 
instituti<itf^.  In  17yii  he  becanitt  dinn  tor  of  all  the  Krancke 
fountluiidus.  Ill  coDM^iuence  of  the  Na|>oleoni(;  war.  Halle 
'waK  Keiianited  from  Prussia  and  joined  to  the  kingtlom  of 
Wextphalia.  Nietiieyer,  refusing  brilliant  offers  to  t«ke  him 
to  the  Court  of  Pru!u<ia,  where  his  symiMtthies  were  already, 
devoted  hiiiisi'lf  to  securing  the  existence  of  tho  University 
of  Halle  and  the  other  institutions  with  wliich  b«  was!M> 
clo!4-ly  connected.  In  tliis  he  was  succcssfoU  and  ho  wait 
made  chancellor  and  perpetual  rector  of  the  oniTen^ity  in 
recognition  of  hit*  services.  But  In  1818  Napoleon  removed 
Kienieyer,  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion  of  Prussian 
sympathy  (and  he  had,  indeed,  in  1810  dedicated  the  sixth 
Oditton  of  his  J'rinriples  of  EdncnUun  to  the  King  of 
Prassia).  and  suppresseil  the  Unircrsity  of  Halle.  Niemeyer 
ttHMi  vent  to  the  King  of  PruHsia,  who  re-established  the  uni- 
vanitjr  in  1815  and  placed  bim  Mcaln  at  its  h«ui,  bat  the 
Pmamn  GoT«nitnent,  suspect  i  nir  a  Hberal  propaganda,  placed 
an  extiaotdioary  commissioner  in  each  university,  so  that 
pnieticalb'  Xioaiejer  wm  dopvived  of  all  vml  autborii  y.  I  n 
1880  Iw  abandoned  hisdaty  as io^Nctor  of  the  fadagogium 
to  his  son-in-iaw,  Jacobs,  bnt  kept  bis  place  aa  director  of 
the  Prancke  instltvtioDa  qntU  hia  doath,  whidi  aoonrrod 
July  7.  18^.  Xiem^iwir  «aa a pmt aa  wril aa  a  tbaolef  iun. 
phiiulogu^t,  and  praotmal  sdnc^iair.  Ha  wrote  a  tnimlier  of 
works  of  importance,  but  bia  chief  book  is  the  Ommde&t  :'^ 
der  Srtiehunff  «nd  dee  UnlerriM*,  which,  as  pubtiahed  in  i  t « 
final  form  in  18'27.  consisieil  of  fniv  paitS)  the  SlM  tieating 
of  pi'dsgogv  pr<>|<er,  of  physici]  eduoatioo,  and  ^th«  edu- 
cation of  the  aoni,  wbtob  last  ia  divided  into  tnteHeotnal. 
■vthatie.  and  mond  education.  The  second  volume  com- 
jaUam  Ote  tbeoiy  of  adaontiont  divided  into  two  parts— 
gHieral  method  and  upwani  method.  The  third  part  de- 
aeribea  tlia  organisation  of  sdioola,  and  the  fourth  treats  of 
domestic  adncation.  Then  ia  a  brief  supplementary  sitet  <  h 
of  tha  histwy  of  education  and  the  doetrine  at  pedaencv 
from  the  time  of  Oroaea  and  Rome  to  tha  first  years  oi  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  work  was  tmnslated  into Ptench. 
Niemeyer  was  the  moat  eminent  of  the  auooessoisof  Fkancke 
and  tli«  principal  representative  of  what  may  be  called  tin 
eclectic  aohool  of  |»edugogy.  He  himself  distinguished  foi i  r 
principal  pedaoogical  schoola  in  modem  tiroes:  first,  n- 
lifiona;  second,  the  iMiOMnista;  third,  the  philnnthroi<ists : 
fourth,  the  eeleeties.  He  elsMiOed  himself  amoug  the 
ecloctica.  C.  H.  Tdurbbr. 

Nightingale,  Anii>Trs  Fkkhkrh  k.  Ph.  0. :  h.  in  l^uincv,  | 
Mass..  Nov.  11.  l,t|;{;  a.  H.  Ix«6.  A.  Jl.  1809,  Ph.  I).  1891.  ! 
Wesleyaii  University.  MiddU'tuwn,  Conn.;  Professor  of  | 
Ijitin  and  Greek.  Upper  Iowa  Uiiivei-sity.  1806-68;  presi-  j 
dent  Northwestern  Female  College,  Evansion,  ill.  (now  part  | 


of  Northwestern  University).  1868-71 ;  Professor  of  Ij»tin 
and  lire^-k,  Simpson  College.  1871-72;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Omaha,  Neb.  (first  incnmbent  of  the 
ofHce).  1872-74  :  prin<  inal  of  lj»ke  View  High  School,  Ijake 
View  (now  Chicago).  111.,  1874-5H);  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  school.*,  Chicago,  111.,  district  No.  1,  1890-92; 
superintendent  of  high  tichmds,  Chicago.  HI.,  sint*  1893, 
He  is  the  author  of  JtrtiuiremmU  of  Admiiudon  to  Atneriean 
Colleges  (1879),  and  »f  a  liirge  number  of  educational  ei«8ays 
and  atldresses,  puMi^hnf  chielly  in  i^hool  Jievtew,  Eduett- 
tiotwi  Jie>  i>if<.  S'dltnnai  EdueationtU  AMoeiaiion  I*roeeed- 
iftgs,  I*r<H'' >,/,„>/.■<  of  the  Nurlh  CetUnd  Association  of  Vol- 
itgte  and  Preparatory  iSeiutole.  C.  U.  TatraBU. 

intlS(ill.A«tHinit  QOiwiuctor;  b.  ix  Hungaiy  in  1865. 
and  educated  at  Xisifnig  and  Vienna.  After  a  disttngnished 
eatwr  in  Europe  hewaa  selected  to  nioceed  Wiilism  Qericke 
as  condurtor  of  tbe  Boston  SymplMNiy  <techestia  in  1889. 
He  remained  until  1808,  when  M  was  sncoeedcd  by  Emil 
F!anr.  Nikisch  went  back  to  Barope  and  has  slnceooenpied 
several  Important  positions.  D.  E.  Hkrvkt. 

NIkitU  { Xi'-/i'ilst,ii!.  I,i>ri-f;:  siti;;rr;  W.  ;ti  Wa-liington, 
I>.  ('..  Aiij:,  IS,  ls7','.  After  snKlyini:  at  Imtiu'.  .-h.-  wfis  tnken 
lo  I'jiris  wtii-ii  .'li'v.'M  _vi;ir^  ulii,  wlirii  slic  i  jime  under  tlie 
itisirncliiiii  i  f  Miiiinri'  .StrMkosoh.  t>he  iujuIl'  Iht  tir>t  h])- 
pearance  nt  Nicp,  w  h,'n  fifteen  vears  old.  l  in  n  >hi'  sjuit:  in 
c<m<*erts  in  Paris,  nw'.i  TieXl  in  f.ondcii.  lirr  t![n  rnl  it-  f/<7/ii/ 
WHS  in  Mii-cdw,  Miir.  'JS.  l.sMi),  as  rliiiii.  lu  M^i/jiri^  /ion 
tiiunniiii.  !iud  --lu;  ha.s  sung  in  oj^>eni  ni  in  jirly  all  Kur(.]..  an 
i  ilir-i  <rf  irii[i.irlaiice.  She  sang  in  srvi-ral  cuiit'iTts  in  h'l-i- 
itvut  iltill,    iiicagn,  in  1808,  and  then  itslurned  to  Europe. 

I>.  E.  Her  VET. 

Nindemann.  Wiu.iAN  FRiEnRicH  Carl:  Arctic  explorer; 
b.  in  (iingst.  (Germany,  Apr.  22,  I8.i0:  was  educated  at  the 
Gingst  public  school ;  removed  to  New  York  city  in  18(J7 ; 
joine<l  the  Arctic  expedition  of  the  Polaris  in  1871,  from 
which  ship  he  and  eighteen  others  of  the  crew  were  drifted 
away  on  a  floe  in  1872  ;  drifteil  for  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  days,  and  were  rescued  by  the  Tigress  in  1873:  after- 
ward served  on  the  Tigress  in  her  search  ff»r  the  Polaris, 
and  subsequently  joined  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette,  from 
which  he  with  another  was  sent  out  by  C.-ipt.  De  I><mg  to 
find  aid  in  1881.  finally  arriving  at  Rulun  ;  aided  in  search- 
ing  for  De  Long's  party,  whose  bodies  tho  explorers  found 
in  1882.  He  is  the  author  of  A'ines  dettteeken  Matrottn 
Nordjxifftthrten,  edited  by  Karl  KnorU  (1886). 

Ko,  lake :  a  lake  in  Central  Afrle^  lat  0-  90'  N..  Ion.  80* 
80'  £,  It  is  tbe  neettag'plaoe  ct  ali  the  upper  waters  of 
the  White  Nile,  "nisee  wsteis  hav*  been  gaUiatsd  into  tbe 
Bahr^l-Ghaxal,  coming  from  the  W.,and  the  Bahv^l-Jabel, 
coming  fioro  tbe  8.,  and  they  unite  in  Lake  Vol  The  main 
stream  is  tbe  Bahi^I^Jebel,  or  Kile,  ami  the  river  issuing 
from  Lake  No  is  known  as  the  Bahrel*Ablad  or  White 
Nile. 

North  Carolina,  UttivrrHlty  of:  n  Statr  ii.Minninn 
situated  in  Chaiiel  nUl,  N.  C.  28  miles  N.  \V.  of  Kaieigh, 
near  tho  geogrji|ihir  c  iitrr  <<!  tlio  -itate.  It  was  charteretl 
in  1789.  Studfiit.s  WLTti  lir->l  rcvvived  in  1795.  According 
t'l  thr  State  constitution  of  1876.  the  board  of  tru-trcs  is  a|>- 
puiuted  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  ai  ling  o-h 
presi«lent  ejr  offifio.  'I'ln'  t  on-lit iition  also  prMviil,  >  "ilint 
all  the  property  whii  li  iias  iicn'tofore  acc-nied  to  the  htate, 
or  shall  hiriMfi.  r  iirfrue,  from  cs<-heats.  unclaimed  divi- 
dends, or  disi  rilmtivf  shares  of  the  estates  of  dcct>ased  per- 
sons, shall  Iw  a|>pro|iriute«l  t<>  tiir  n-c  i  f  lln'  m  ivi  rsity." 
The  din-ct  appropriation  for  llit-  liiuiiiU  itAiM  e  of  tlic  uinvcr- 
sity  in  the  year  1899  was  ^25,000.  A  campus  of  -is  ai  r.  s 
affords  ample  s|Mce  for  the  uses  of  the  university,  in  uiJili- 
i>u  to  this,  the  university  owns  500  acres  of  forest  land 
adjoining  the  campus.  The  equipment  consists  of  14  build- 
ings, a  library  containing  HO.fSOO  volumes  and  12,000  pam- 
phlets, laboratories  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology. 
i:iirioralogy.  pharmacy,  an<l  iwtthology.  .Most  departments 
littve  s|xi'ial  lil»nint's.  The  departments  are  undergraduate. 
I^raduale.  law,  ni('4lical,  and  itliarnuM'y.  .\  summer  scho<jl 
is  maiolaitieil  for  tea<;hers.  Kntraiice  requirements  differ 
with  the  course  of  study  to  b<>  pursued.  The  prini-iple  of 
election  prevails  to  a  very  considerHble  extent.  The  sluditrs 
<if  the  first  yi'or  are  fixed  in  each  course.  During  tho  sopho- 
more year  tioction  is  allowed  within  prescribccl  groujw. 
Tlie  junior  and  senior  vears  are  almost  entiivly  eh'ctive.  A 
dennitc  amount  of  work,  prescribed  and  elective,  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  degrees.  Tbe  degrses  confened  are 
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A.R.  S.  H..  I'll.  K,  A.  M  ,  V  M  ,  I'h  M..  \'h  r» ,  I.I.  ll .  .nu\  \ 
i»h.(t.    So  'i>i:r>'''  is  uiwii  \,\   tin-  :ii.-.|irjii  -i  l:....!.  t)j.'' 
<'<>ur«cs  PXt*' till  111;;  niilv  ..M-r  I'.M.  M-iW'.  (ml   tiir  n  .itL,  ill  >iir 
is  iici'f|tli'ii    111   full    I'V    lui  ilirid    r.  .1, —  >.wnl  y-<  ii.'lit 

<M'K<ilnr>ti)|iit  Mild  1"J  |ir!7i  s  /If  I . IT. -Il  l i.  Tlii  r-  w  nisi'  .-i  [■•••iti 
fiiliil.  St»uli*t>t«  in  1 1ll' L'l mlniii I ■nr' nii'tit  w  in.  nrr  ;:rfi.iu- 
nwn  >,*  (■•.Il<-tr''«  III'  liiiii'iii.  >;rM  <■  ]^'.']  \he  |;riiwth  of 
I  111'  I  III  I  \  It  V  lui-  li.'i'ii  iiiiirKi'.j.  Iiiirii;::  Diis  liiiip  (>i<l 
t)Uii«tiii^  Imvo  l«i'cn  rerit'ili  ll  <l  mul  ii'  «  ..ii.-^  tht 
siiiTiiut-r  twli'jol  ««*!  tlio  nil 'III  . -ll  i  i.;irM  i Mi'ipi.  il.  i  l,jui«  .  f 
Ki«i<>rv.  iw»l«.!»'!t'T.  BtiH  l>iiili':.'v  iiii.l  I  h>-     Im-iI  <if  pliiiniun'V 

i'~rjlli|l-t:.  ll.      Till'    r|.it|\i'    -\-'i!Jl    iui-    li-ill    iVtilnli'i  Hllij 

woiiit-n  ikI  "111  ti'il.  J'lie  Hi  I ''111  liiin  I-  liii.-  itilmiii'i'ij  fruiu  :<!4M 
to  0."»N  ilIHili.  uliil  tlic  fafUitv  liii  t.MM<«>«l  from  'Jd  im  ihImTK  to 

47.    J^wni  AridcRtoii  Aldt-niuui,  1).C.  L.,  is  presideut. 

VOTthmp,  ItiuMsr  (Ibaiit.  LL.I).:  d^r^jiHMi:  b.  in 
Kent,  (^n.,  July  10,  ihUi  wm  educatiHl  «t  Vale,  and 
gnhdiNkted  at  ita  thcolngioal  wminary  in  IHiS;  waa  mator 
of  the  Tiuni^nntioQal  ofauroh  at  Saxoosrille,  Ham.,  for  ten 
yean,  a^t  of  the  MasrachuM^Ua  board  of  edaealion  1857- 
€7.  and  loon'tary  of  the  Connaclicut  board  of  adueation 
]tNI7-riS:  wa»  |>n>sideiit  of  tfaa  Amaricaii  iNtUtat*  of  In- 
atruction.  of  tlie  Natiooal  AHociatioo  of  School  Superintend* 
eaU.  and  of  the  National  Educatioaal  Aaaodlliiao ;  iraa  io- 
xited  by  the  Qovertuneat  of  Ja|Ma  to  eataUieh  •  ^jntam  of 
public  education  in  that  oonntrj  in  ISTt,  hot  declined,  m- 
<lcri)i);  .HiK'h  KiTvicv  U)  Jn|Miii.  nowever.  that  the  Goram- 
merit  !>i)2nallr  hoiii>rr<l  him,  ivcelxring  htm  aa  thegaaatof 
the  nation;  vi^)tfd  Kuro|to  in  Ikti  and  1H77  to  raamiBC 
•jetena  of  cdiii-Miion  wid  M-hnoU  of  fotvistry  and  iuduatry : 
Ubofed  for  tl»!  oAiiiiarf  and  K«ih<<tic  im|iruvement  of  towns 
•od  bootee,  tMi  omin^  uiown  a«  "the  fnther  of  vilUkg/d  im- 
pn>v<'m«'iit  socM'tira  ';  wa*  tlir  nriffiiiator  of  Arbor  Day; 
rwvivi-d  tb*i  difrm-  of  1,1^  I».  from  Williams  Colleffe  in 
lt*T-i.    I».  ill  riinfon.  r„im..  .\|.ir.  '27.  IWW. 

Norton.  <  iiJiiii. I l.fii^AKD:  iiuihnr:  b.  in  Fdr.-iinn,-!.)!], 
Conn.,  .1  mi.-  11.  is-iT;  irriwiuiit.-il  nt  \"h).'  m  ,  Miitinu- 

ilijj  »<  ihIk^  m  i  liiiin.'l  iiiiiil  l""'***:  >'iili->t«i  iiM  a  priVKte  in 
the  .Ni  «  \  .N'liti  iuai  Uitanl  in  I^'ll,  serving  in  Marv- 
la(i<l  ;  Im-i  !iiiic'  lii  iiti  nHUt  of  th.-  T» «     s -fifth  t'oiinni'tiout 

\'i.|ulllr.  I's   111    1  SC-j,  srr\ I'il    1  i  |l,  i  r  r  »  i .  11 .   lillllks   iitl    nil  .>Xp«- 

(ildoli  lo  liu3  dt  juiri  iin  iit  nf  liic  (iuU.  mid  LKt'«iiM<  aide  to 
(ion.  BirK«-;  was  i  riunoic*!  to  cnplain  in  IHtKl,  anil  took 
liart  in  the  fir»t  Ii<>l  river  ontn|>iti);ii  and  r)i<>  !>i<.(;('  of  jVirt 
lliidibin:  organix**"!  the  Twonty-nini li  (  ,,nii<>cticut  Volun- 
tci'rs  ill  1M4iy;  was  *.'<.>iiiini>-i<iiitil  coj.nji'l  u{  tlii<  .S.v«»fity- 
ei;;hth  Kfjiimcnt  of  i-olori'd  tnH>|»4,  and  mtvi  I  in  ;tii'  li.-- 
lutrtincnt  of  the  (lulf  iiiilil  the  olnso  of  tliiM'ivil  »ui-.  when 
iiu  coiiitnHnilptl  H  district  of  Wt  stern  Loui<<iniin  diiriii);  the 
|H-ri(Kl  of  rtM'oiisiruciion  :  wa.«i  niiistrriNi  out  of  wrvf.-i-  in 
nfter  which  he  enpipi>d  in  cottoii-plnntin^'  m  l.i  uix!- 
litiii,  und  triivcleii  in  Kiir<p(i<',  He  lias  inlilcd  iIk  CtutMiisu 
I'liion  (1^<W-7Mi;  the  lUimi-nlir  Mouthlj)  (18TH-H());  itur 
C'ttilinrnt  il>*S{}-H4) :  Mul  tiHik  c-hNr^f  of  (hitiui]  in 
He  i«  the  niilhur  of  ('itnittint/  in  h'finurkni,  with  .lohll  Hali- 
Iterloii  (|S7«*i;  Hfinilfxmt.  ')/  F/itnJ«{.ilhe*l.  lUiti- 
nil  Amrnrntiifunf  (1M!">):  •/nri:  JStngmt't  Log  (MM);  Mid 

Nort4in,  Frank  He.nhv:  joiirnHli.-it  and  anthor;  b.  in 
{Iinv'liain.  Mar.  -'<»,  ls;Mi;  wii--:  ediirati-d  privntily; 

U'cHnic  assistant  liliruriiin  of  ilie  .'\M»r  hibrurv  iii  is.'i.'i, 
Hiid  nftcrwitril  ttssintant  .xii|Hirinii>nil('nt.  reigning  in  hWVt; 
WHS  chief  lilirHniii)  of  the  Itrmiklyn  Mercantile  I.ilirarv 
|H«i«Mi7:  entered  joiirualisro  in  l^t'i,  was  proprietor  anil 
editor  of  the  New  Y<*lt  A'm  187tMl.  and  in  1883  Joined 
the  siHfT  of  the  llernid;  waB  one of  the  founders  and  h«s 
))een  preKirleiil  of  the  Anierfcan  Nunii-^inatic  and  Ari  hn-o- 
lojjiral  .SH-ieiv.  Mis  writiiif^*  include  L*fn  of  Winfltld 
Srolt  HanriA.  with  Hr»'.  1>.  K.  .lulikin  (1(NM>);  X«/<  «/ 
Alf.r,imirr  II.  Slf/thftiM  (18.H3);  JJaniel  iloofM',  a  roniunce 
'lSM;i);  Atliiimlnii.  u  hiirleiique;  A2roi>l,a  fairy  anectade; 
f'uftid  (ind  I'Mji  hr,  ik  burlc<M|iie:  and  Lfoiiif.  n  mclrKlrama. 

Norway.  Hintory  of:  The  nni'in  »H>twecn  Norway  and 
Swe<ten  li«'»  U'cn  ^i^'i'ly  strHined  within  tlic  |ui.-it  few  Venr". 
While  the  iinmedirile  oecHMi'Oi  hiis  been,  in  jrenerBl,  the 
question  of  Norwcffian  re|ircviil«i ifin  in  the  diplon  H'  -  ni  'i 
confuhir  service,  yet  Iliin  j,'ricVBitce  has  been  syiiqAi  jikiUc 
of  a  dcej.-^u'ated  trouble.  Sweden  i«  iii<  liiie<|  t<i  be  enn-a-rva- 
lire;  Norway  has  a  ^tn^n(r  Radieal  (larly.  Niirw.-ttan  coin- 
niercial  interei?!*  ar**  strung'.  Airaiii,  Sweden  lends  more 
toward  the  Triple  Alliunce,  while  her  jioliijcal  partner  liai;  , 
been  regarded  as  inclining  toward  Rusitia  and  France.  The  \ 


relation  l>etween  the  [>eni»sul»r  <Hiunirii'~  mnv  'hen-fore  b* 

1  leacribed  aa  one  of  "unatalde  eqatlibriiiiu. 

Kdmim)  K.  Autex. 
NotorniM :  a  (renuH  of  large  fliglilleii!!  gallinules.  or  watei^ 
hens,  clowly  related  to  tlie  purple  eallinules  ol  the  fjenns 
htrphj/rio,  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  genus  wa.s  originally 
dewrtlted  by  Owen  in  1H4T  from  Home  f<«ssil  remains  fouad 
af<siK..iatml  with  boittnt  <if  hirutmi*.  and  was  supixuseil  to  be 
extinct.  In  \MV  a  living  example  wax  taken  on  the  shores 
of  Diinky  Itay,  and  three  other»  have  since  l><.i-ii  <-n|>ture<i. 
the  last  in  IHHH.  I>r.  A.  K.  Meyer  (-on.sider>  that  the  fo>Ml 
remains  belong  to  one  «peeie»,  .V.  tnanUlli.  ami  the  living 
bird  to  another.  ,V.  hf>rfutltlfrri.    The  bird  i<*  a  little  over 

2  fit't  long;  the  geneml  tintK  of  the  body  an-  pu>-)jli>h 
blue  and  oliTe-greeu;  the  powerful  bill  anil  le(^  urv  red. 
It  inhablta  tba  aemb  or  denaa  vodcihruab  near  t he  cou.st. 

F.  A.  Lr«.A». 

Notorjr'tea :  a  genua  nf  amall  narenpiala.  yotenyete* 
ti/phlop*  has  a  |)ou(^i.  but  no  epipubir  bonee,  and  resembles 
n  mole  in  external  ap(N>aran«e  and  habits.  It  k  about  5 
inches  in  length,  clad  in  silky  fur  of  a  fawn  color.  TIm 
ruiintled  muzsle  is  i»yered  with  a  Mnall  bomy  shield :  the 
tail  w  sUml,  bare  on  the  side  and  beneath,  the  skin  being 
lough  anil  leathery.  Tliere  are  no  external  eyes,  but  a  spot 
of  picment  ia  visible  where  the  eyei>  ahould  be.  The  limfaa 
are  tdiort,  Cbe  eoleK  of  the  hind  feet  tamed  outw  i^rd ;  the 
fore  k-g«  nuggeiit  those  of  a  mole,  but  the  hand  folds  upon 
the  foreann;  tlie  third  and  fourth  fingers  bear  large  tn- 
anguUr  uails.  The  animal  burruw!>  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  tiandy  aoil  where  it  i»  found.  iumI,  m>  far  ait  is  known, 
fei-da  on  grub».  But  few  epecimena  have  been  takcii.  and 
thexv  liave  all  been  fouiul  near  Ckarktte  Waters  T<  lograpfa 
Station,  \Vi«t  Australia,  F.  A.  L>L'rA». 

Notre  Dame,  L'niTendty  uti  tm  inatitntioa  of  leaminf 
in  Notre  DaoM,  near  8o«th  Bend,  Ind.  It  was  founded  in 
IM2  by  the  Rev.  Bdvwd  Soria.  a  Fmndiinaii.  The  ioMi- 
tntioB  ia  nadar  ttedmif*  of  tiw  Bama  CathoUe  Congie- 
gatioo  of  tba  Hdf  Cnas  and  the  tmauibj  eoni^  of  W 
men,  of  whom  t7  V  Inyman,  Hw  Rot.  Andnw  Mofrimj 
is  the  preaidenL  Jtbont  6110  etndeata  alw  in  widenee. 
There  an  tUiteea  ooureefi  leading  to  degMo^and  among 
thew  are  oonnea  in  law,  pharmacy,  and  tnree  in  engineer* 
ing.  Tberaai«tweBty*oneaoUcgiiiitebaildiiutonniMl  Mar 
the  oaoipoa.  tttadanta  aie  noc  pamittad  to  live  ontaide  the 
nnieen^  gnmnd  unleia  panoti  or  wlativat  tua  IMmg  with 
them.  Ilie  uolrenlty  la  for  mtB  al«M;  than  an  no  atn- 
dent  f ratemttlea,  and  aihktiea  ai*  gorimed  hj  «  fbcultv 
hoard  of  onntraL  A  pieparatonr  aeSool  la  eonneetod  with 
the  collegiate  depaHinent.  and  m  this  ptepaintonr  achool 
militnni-  drill  is  cnmpulwiry.  Attendance  at  ehapeil  twice  a 
wi-i'l,  ,     Migator)'  on  nil  students. 

Niievitas:  a  town  m  I'lu  rtu  Trijieipe  province.  Cuba : 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  north  coavt,  60  mj.  niile^  iti  area, 
which,  however,  is  ex|>ofled  to  the  fiirv-  of  the  tra«lt>-wind.«. 
and  contain!)  dangerous  reefs.  The  town  is  Bupposo<l  (Wash- 
ington Irving)  to  be  the  place  where  ('olumbus  first  laiuh^i 
on  the  ijilanu.  It  i-  'li.'  m  uikiti  of  I'lierto  I'innoif>e,  capita, 
of  the  province,  with  vviiich  il  is  ..onueoled  bv  rail.  Poii. 
(IHOlt)  4,'»'.'tl.  ■    (■.<•.  \  . 

Nuts;  Tbrc'ii^h  the  eenter  of  Fr«n<N».  fri'tn  the  li&y  nf 
Hiscay  In  S»  it/irlaini.  iliiriiii;  lln^  fdll  urn]  wiiiti  "'  the  pofir 
f  if  ten  niake  1  wi)  lueals  a  diiv  i.f  -ti  ameii  rlifsl  i.  ni  s.  w  hich  arii 
eaten  with  salt  or  milk.  Tli-'v  nr>-  alsn  n'^ci!  .i^  .-t  vegetal'!., 
and  are  nia<le  into  brca<l  h\  the  uiountaui  p-a-santry.  Plu- 
sicians  say  they  urr  wtii'lonme.  nutritious  and  fntteiiiiii;. 
In  Sicily  chestnut  pliintnt n m-s  are  found  on  the  ^lof>e«  •■! 
KtiiB  from  "J.tJOO  to  4,:'y Ml  f.-.  i  »liinn  the  «i'.-<.  I'iner  ohe>i- 
nuts,  however,  are  grriw  ti  m  ."^oui lierii  lialv.  .'iii'!  ifif^TRreihe 

only  nut  ilint  entrrs  iiii'i  flie  ri'^rular  diet  I'f  iIk-  ]  ;  ]e. 

They  are  aNn  n  v.-ry  cimnnon  food  in  Korea.  U  a'li'u-.  ar* 
lositig  grouilii  iiri  artii  le  i  f  fn<x|  in  Fran)  r,  i  .'i-  ui..«e  the 
yield  is  com|^raSmly  (•niiill  ;  tmt  they  «r»'  »  i  n:\  r^t  the 
dietarv  in  wime  s*"!'! iotis,  atiil  iin hIm  I  iiM  ll  tn  ni.ilvi  i  il.  i  im- 
vicis  in  some  prison*  are  i  ni|  li lyt  il  i  rucking  ».-iliiui>  »n>l 
picking  "lit  till  ki'i-in'l>  t<i  lie  i>iTs>i'<i  iiitii  nil.  Few  walnuts 
aiv  gnvttii  ill  I'lilx.  .\ll^<lIlll^  arc  liirui 'y  esjiorted  fn»in 
Southern  Fniii'  I',  aini  HI  Itftly  tfiey  arc  comiiierciallr  the 
most  iin|xjrtuiit  nut.  'i'lie  jiuiiiiifiK  tiirc  i  f  oil  fnim  nut*, 
and  in  [Mirticular  from  peanuti^.  is  n  laiRc  inilu^inr.  In 
.Marseilles  from  «0,tMK>,000  to  7,j.(>tJlJ.U*J0  lU  of  ptanuts  are 
inii>ort«!  every  voir  frnm  West  Africa  or  India,  and  the  oil 
is  expresM'd  aii'l  tumeti  into  foaps. salad  oil,  and  utber  prixi- 
nets.  In  18M  twenty-aeven  factories  in  Oernwny  consnnifd 
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20,{>T3  tons  of  ini[iortc'ii  peanuts  in  ihe  tnanufa^'turc  of  oil. 
Th«>  largest  fui't(irie<<  art>  ul  lluinbiirg,  Mannhpim,  and  lli-il- 
lironn,  Th«  most  valuablo  pfunuls  for  oil-making  come 
from  till  valU  y  ■>(  thv  Sonegiil,  Waat  Africa,  while  the  1<»»- 
«>.st  gn^^ic^  ixiim  (mm  Madras.  (.'.  C".  Adams, 

N.vasHalttlld  :  iln-  more  conunmi  mihI  .'1i1«t  imiiie  uf  Ui<- 
re-'i<>ii  Iving  0)1  llir  S.  mtfl  VV.  nf  l.jiki-  N'vh>mi.  tiririiriizi'd  iii 
Mhv,  1H7I.  as  t  he  I'.rin-h  ICiitwl  A'ru-a  1 'r^.i,  ri . njilr.  U 
enifmiees  42.21 7  sq,  tiiil''>.  an.l  e\  imil-.  f  p  •in  1  hr  it.irt  h  rm  1  .if 
Lake  Nviissu  al^lo^:  t.i  tlic  Zjunlie^i  riN-T.  >tur<'  (ir.'V- 

inee  nm'oliK  'he  niouiitiuiis  S,  uf  th-^  hike  is  >miih  wfmt  more 
developed  than  m<>^t  pun-  uf  itilan.l  tr.^iiini!  Afrim.  Tin- 
elimnte  of  fh«>  proleLiorate,  however.  i»  iit»t  favurabiw  for 
Kuroptnn  .  >f  tn  thirty-two  in  a  wliite  population  of  ;t(K) 
died  in  the  vi  ;ir  I"!*?-?***.  Th^  pn^iro'-w  Mifwie  is  due  ehiefly 
lo  >ix  niissionsirv  m.i  i.  ::.  -.  wliii  li  liave  ltillilern  e  liVer 

ttie  n»t!v<-»i.  Mini  ii  fc-vv  |!nli>h  ] .l;ui!er»  who  have  'wn  li^w 
llie  C'liiiirv  iiniy  u,-  il>'vi'i<t|H'ii.  Jlost  of  the  natives  ure 
peaeefiil  I li' lu>t rimis.  aFni  I'.iUldred*  of  them  httvu  iKJ- 

qiiirvtl  a  wiiikiiiL;  kimwleii^'i'  uf  On-  nn'-i  usi  ful  trades,  in- 
rhidiiicr  ].rir]rihi;.  >|.in^  tli;iii  L'.lHH*  acns  in  the  Sliire  prov- 
iiii'i-  :ii>'  i  .il  m  iiit;  cdlTi  !•  :  ru'i'  i>  very  sueces^fui :  uinl  uuoat, 
oiil-.  iii'-i  -iii-i'p.  and  Naial  pouter  havu  been  iutn'iiuwl 
atiii.LL'  flj.-  lm,'lihmdN.  Kxmirt*  and  ini|iori8  pn.^^  tlirtiiii,'h 
tl.e  I  111  III  le  branch  of  the  Zanibe^  delta,  where  tie-  BriUah 
Inn.  ui  t.dniHl  a  Hmall  eone»'tision  of  iiosii  steamers 

iii.'.  i  111,-  river  craft  there,  ami  lr»n>-.shiti).iii^'  f.-eij,'ln  fr«M>  of 

TIliTe  i-  -U'lilll-lmV  imil  [■  III  lllliiliu:ll  till-  <  IiIIkI.',  /,;illl- 
b— ;.  mill  .■^llir«•  rivers  an<i  Liiki'  Nyji-^sji  l.i  lie'  iMith  t,ud  of 
t>.;ii  hike  except  for  60  inile>  iif  Itiiul  |iurlrrui;e  itlong  the 
middle  sliin'-,  whore  a  railroad  Jiiie  Ims  lii  eii  >iii  i,i  yed.  The 
chief  I'lWi;  is  Biantyrc,  with  a  poj.iilut !•  u  ,,{  liH.i  ;;ur<ipejuw 
anil  0.(KK>  ualive*.  It  is  connecteii  wuli  K.iri'|<e  liv  t('li>- 
^raph  and  cable,  iiii'  a  newspaper,  ji.-v.  r.il  lar^'-  -t  in mi-,  und 
a  cliurch  built  by  trained  native  woi'liirioii.  ulucii  la  liie  tiue^t 
biiililni:;  yet  reared  in  Central  Africa.  Zouiba.  nearer  the 
lake.  Is  llie  seat  of  government,  and  tltere  are  a  nundier  of 
other  towns  and  twrtity  |»i..i-i'nii  ,  >.  (;...i.l  ni.tds  are  builtl- 
iiig  ihroiighoiit  the  jinri<  i  i  irnt-'.  The  rmelLTi  commerce  in 
ihe  yeur  eiiil i:il:  Mnr.  ol.  I^iis.  >;;ri;;,'JTl  iriiporls.  chiefly 
cotton  gen.ds,  niaii-hinery,  and  fo<Kj;  and  #i;i0.1Hl  exporls. 
ehieily  eotTee,  rubbCT,  «ttd  iVOfy.  Popk,  900  w  Idle  and  t^O,. 
tMK)  iialive.  ('.  Adamk. 

Ober,  l  iiiHERir  Albion:  author;  b.  in  lieverly,  Mn.s.s., 
Feb.  i:t.  1S4»;  received  a  eoinmon-Kchool  edu<-ation;  ej»rly 
made  a  collection  of  the  birds  of  N'ew  Kngland ;  huntml  in 
Fiori<ln  in  the  interest  of  sciencti  in  and  explon-d  liake 
Okechobee  in  1874;  collected  birds  in  the  Lesser  Antilles 
for  the  Sinilhsonian  Institution  in  1876-7H.  discovering 
twenty  new  s|»ecies;  on  a  second  ex|>edition  to  the  Antilles 
di?i"overed  two  other  species,  and  explored  the  Caribbeeti: 
jdiiineyeil  through  Mexico  in  18S1 ;  became  a  popular  lec- 
turer, his  subjects,  first  delivered  at  Ihe  Ixiwell  Institute, 
lloston,  including  J/cj'iro.  flisfiirinil  and  P»clurteoiie  ;  An- 
rieni  Cilipn  of  Me.rico:  Thr  M(J'ir"n  Iniii'iii;  Aih'enfiiree 
in  tilt  Wrul  Inilim;  and  Throuijh  Flovidn  irill,  Hun  aud 
('anifrii.  Aiiimie'  Itiv  i>iibliciition<<  nre  O itmpn  iu  Ihe  (^nrih- 
/wc/r(lS7!():  JV.  ,  ,,  r  /'..  iV //rWori,  I/.  Mr.<(lHH:V):  Trnivh 
tit   M'ji'ro  {\S^i);  The  S'lrrr  (l^^'i);  Jliinlfiumtt's 

Gold  M  int'M  (1887);  and  J\>rto  liifo  \IH*J8), 

O'Brien.  CoKNiu.it's,  1>.  I).:  Anhbisli.p  ,  f  Halifax;  b.  in 
N'ew  (finsgow,  IViiice  Kdwanl  isluiid.  M,iv  4,  1H4;5;  lK3<'ame 
*  student  at  ilie  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Koine,  in  1H«4. 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  I'h.  I>.  and  of  D.I).  In  1HH2 
he  was  ap|Kiiiit<'d  .\rchbi>*h<)|i  of  Halifax,  ami  in  IHSMJ  was 
electcfl  jire-ideiit  of  the  UmvuI  Stn  iety  i if  Canada.  .Viiioiig 
his  |>nl>lisli('d  wiirki  an-  I'/iiloxoph)/'  of  Iht  Hihlr  Vlndi- 
ett/rd  l]>i'C>\;  .V>//»T  vl'/mir>i/(i7i',n  (ISS'Ji';  S/.  Aytirif.  IVn/ni 

and  M.ii  lt/r  (rxs7);  Am%»ta,  a  cnodern  life  drama  (lt>iN>i ; 

J/rmoirx  of  Ui^lmp  Bttrk$  (ISy-l), 

O'Brien.  Fitz.Taiiks:  atithor;  b.  in  Limpficlt,  Ireland. 
IH-.'s;  iducated  at  tile  Univcr>4it]r  of  Dublin;  went  to 
J^inlon.  wliere  he  aquandored  a  Ur|!'«  iuberiianee ;  reinovtil 
to  the  V.  S.  alMUt  18(52,  settled  in  N«w  York  city,  and  be- 
en  me  a  {<opnlar  c-onlributor  to  new^impers  and  ptrnNliciiU, 
his  Hi->t  iiti|Kirtant  literary  Work  iiprMaring  in  l/(ir/ifr'i> 
Magazine,  for  which  be  w'as  a  piolilie  writer.  The 
mond  Lens,  his  most  reiobrsted  sturv,  ap|ioanKl  in  Uie  first 
nninlKT  of  the  Al/aiiiii-  Mi/nfhlff,  ite  was  a  lender  among 
the  wits  and  writers  wlm  constituted  the  "Boheinian.s"  of 
that  pcrio<l ;  entered  the  U,  S.  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  and  was  fatally  wounded  io  I8G2.  The  Poem* 
and  Storiea  of  Fits  Jam*  O'Jttien,  edited,  with  perwnial 


recollections,  bv  William  Wi!i;i  r,  ii]iiie;ire<i  in  ISSl.  D.  in 
«  luiiliei  luud,  Md.,  Apr.  6. 

O'Brien.  Lr<n-s  Hk^h^kh:  nrti^t  ;  b,  nl  Simnty  Bay, 
Liiki' .'-iiiii"  <'.  < '.-luada.  ,\ul'  !'>,  If^.X':  w,-is  e«lii!-,itr<l  ut  U|t- 
piT  t  '.'iiiJiiiu  (  I 'II. 'ire,  jifierward  studyinL,'  mni  prin  i •.(•iii;^  civil 
eiiL,'iiieiTii.L' :  wii- m  l ive  in  founding  the  Jiri  si-hin'l  nf  the 
'  inlJirio  Si  I  ill  y  if  ,\rtists;  whs  ap[ioinle(i  presiilcnt  of  the 
Kuviil  «  iiiijeliaii  ,\.  leleny  of  Ar(.<«  when  that  institution  was 
foui)de<l,  iifli  rwiirii  luiliiiii.^  the  Afflce  bv  electtnn;  liecatlic 
art  (nlilor  nf  I'll  I'nr.^'jiir  (  iDhitlii  ill  l.-'S*.  Ill  wliii'li  III?  Con- 
tributed many  (InnniiL;-^.  llis  paiiil  itr..'^,  ir.clinliug  water- 
colors,  e.'iil.rac'  Severn'  views  .if  (^iceliee.  painled  for  the 
Cjueeti :  t  ape  iJniindinl ;  I 'ni>'  'I'riittfif,  Sfplember  on  the 
S<igntnnii\  A  J'or'nif  on  th>  I '■  i  idoneu.  owned  by  Ihe  Ca- 
nadian Club  of  N'l  w  \  irk  city;  L'ltder  Uu  Cliff*  of  Ihtmt 
after  a  stvni, ;  F<,',iprni/H  of  an  Att^imeheii  mmI  amunber 
of  Rocky  Mountain  views. 

Oertel.  .Iohanvks  Adam:  artist;  b.  in  POrth,  Bavaria. 
Nov,  3,  182!<;  studied  art  in  Nuremberg  and  Munich,  in- 
cluding engraving;  removed  to  the  U.S.  in  1848;  taught 
for  a  time  in  Newark,  N.. I. .then  went  to  Mailison,  N.  J. ; 
wan  invitefl  loaid  in  decorating  ihe  national  Capitol;  openad 
a  stutlio  in  Westerly,  K.  1..  in  18(11 ;  during  the  civil  war  so 
t^;.nipanie<I  the  army  in  Virginia  under  General  Biimside, 
working  al  his  art;  carvetl  ati  elaKorale  altar  and  re  red  m 
for  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  pre- 
pannl  hiinsidf  for  orders  in  the  I'roteslant  Kpiscopal  Church 
while  residing  at  Westerly,  lN><-ainc  deacon  in  1860,  and 
afterward  presbyter,  siil>si'<)upntlv  devutii^r  himself  pnnci- 
pidly  to  painting  subjects  of  cliristian  sifi^iAcaDoe ;  had 
charge  of  several  |iarishes  in  Nort  h  Cart>lina,  and  was  eall<><| 
t<»  the  chair  of  ('hristian  Art  at  the  L'niversity  of  the  South 
in  lHrt7.  His  paintings  include  Lament  of  the  Fallen  Sf/ir- 
itx;  Hrdemption;  Father  Time  and  hia  Famil)!  ;  The  Final 
Hanvnl ;  Th*  Diitfiensntion  of  the  Promise  aud  the  Law, 
Containing  loO  figures;  Ttie  Walk  to  Emmuiit;  TIte  M'alk  to 
<Jrf/i8emane :  Enstor  Morning;  Magdalen  al  Ihe  Ijepul- 
fhre ;  and  The  Rodt  of  Age*,  widdj  kbotim  tfannigb  ebio- 
uio-IithographB. 

O'tirady,  Stavdmb,  B.  h.:  Irith lawyer. author, and  pub- 
licist: b.  Sept.  18,  184Si  received  bia  early  edtteation  al 
the  Tiitperary  grannnar  sobool,  «nd  afterwaid  gnuitiatad  in 
Trinity  Colieiee,  Dublin,  where  be  studied  law  and  waa 
called  to  the  bar.  He  nnoticed  for  a  tinwi.  but  gave  op  bla 
ptoreaaloa  for  jonrnalion  and  litenitWKk  and  took  up  hie 
tnidenee  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  n  on*  of  the  fint  <a  the 
modern  school  ol  Irlfb  critical  and  pbiloMUjltical  wrtten. 
His  publieatlon8iaelude.ffi«/or2/  of  IrdandtBeroui  Pitriod* 
[yoU.  Landil);  ttittoryof  Inland,  OrUiealand  Philirimph- 
iml  (vol.  i.) ;  Tht  Flight  of  the  EngUx  Tkt  liog  of  .Star*', 
Uirieh  the  H^adij ;  Th*  &ary  of  Jrtlmd ;  Loot  on  Du  Cmr- 
rig ;  Th*  Cotuiiia  of  Cufidam;  and  other  atocia  and  hia- 
torlea)  tttujn.  He  i«  abo  the  editor  of  ftenfa  BUemia, 

P.  STttKOIS  All». 

(^Ilvle,  Ci.iN'ToN :  artist;  b,  in  New  York  city.  I)ec, 
28.  18;W:  after  studying  art  at  home,  went  to  Paris  for  study 
in  l^>''i''  ;  nu'  iin  visittxl  Paris  1872-7^J,  and  out  on  a  four 
vears  tour  in  187t>.  spending  Sf>me  timeni  Niceand  Mentoiio 
In  ouldcMir study  ;  1" .  aitie  .-in  us-  .  ia'i  nf  ;l»  Naiiiinal  Acad- 
eniy  of  Design  ii»  I'-iil.  and  iius  ti«<)iieiiily  i-xinlnled  Ihere. 
His  picturi's  in.  Iriile  The  Valliy  of  Sriiiri/t:.  Siritztrlaiid  ; 
Luke  C'omn.  nttir  Inilagio:  Amony  the  Adirondark*;  TUf- 
Siinui/  Sttminrr-Timt  :  .Summer  Aftrruoon  in  the  Adir<m- 
dackit\  At  Faux  HoiiniA.  France;  Ari/rlin;  Doirn  by  the, 
/{i'-er ;  Ilyi-re*  ;  and  <V/.  lUirthtifiiiy.  titar  Sire. 

Oliter.  Okack  .Atkinson  (Little):  niilhor;  b.  in  Boston. 
Mas"..  .Sept.  24,  1814;  wa.s  educaled  privately;  beeanie  a 
colitribulnr  tn  the  (inla.ry,  Ilie  and  Srrlbinr'x. 

She  lias  !•  iMi-; nl  Life  and  Workit  of  Anna  L.  Jiar/nnild 
(187:ti  :  j.ile  of  Maria  Ed  ye  mirth,  frutn  private  ]>n|>i.rs  iind 
iviiiiiiisiviices  fiiniisbed  l>y  Miss  KdgeMorth's  family  lis.**-.'); 
Mrmoirx  of  Ann  and  Jane  Taijint,  with  iielecttOHS  from 

lh,  ir  Workx  and  Aiihnr  Itnrhjfn  iSanley,hi*Life, 

Work*,  and  Ttachmgt  (l«it<d>. 

Olwevraltt.  ol-fihev'sfci,  Karol  (ChnrlcsK  Ph.  D.:  rbetnist 
and  physicist ;  b.  in  Broniszow,  Oolicia,  Jan.  2it.  184(5;  edu- 
cateti  at  the  l'niversity  in  Cmcsiw  and  »l  Heidelberg,  where 
be  wae  a  pupil  of  Bunsen.  He  received  frutn  the  latter  in- 
stUulion  the  degree  of  d>s'tnr  of  jiliilos<vpby.  In  187(3  ho 
waa appointed  Profcssior  of  Chemistry  in  the  rnlversityof 
Cracow,  which  piisilion  he  Still  holils.  Olszewski  is  chiellf 
known  tor  his  reacarches  oa  the  liquefaction  of  tlw  jtar- 
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niAiieni  t^-i-i'-.  i  wiui'h       U  ^au       iUb  »i*Hi>tHiit  of 

and  col  il  .  ii  r  with  WmbU-wski.  Tin  _v  were  iii<ieo<l  i\n-  first 
nfter  I'lclul  ami  Caillvtft  hail  si!«r»'p<)iM)  in  lifjut-fviiu; 
"Xy^en  to  Lake  up  the  suliject  in  a  th  roui^ji  ami  ~\ .  ihk' ;■ 
manner.  AfltT  the  nr<>nt»if im'  <li'Htli  of  U  r<»lilfw»l«i  in  Ihhb 
0|«i/«>wski  f>  iMt  im,.  it  r;ic  ium-^i  i^ntions,  and  it  is  to  his 
(efforts  ihsf  tt  <  1  ■«  !■  iir.n  li  r  r  ■  iiir  k  ii'  iwlcilsrf  nf  this  iiiifiortant 
?<nlijtH't.  Ill'  \vn-  til'-  lii^;  t'l  i  lit.iiii  li_v.;riL:--n  :ri  ihi  litpiKi 
itt«tt!  Mid  to  ilftfriniue  jux'unirely  its  Ixiiliiig-jHiiul,  its  criti- 
cal tainpentun,  and  ita  orit  iml  preastm.  Js.  L,  N. 

(Hudanian :  cajiital  of  the  Mah<list  torrltorjr.  ofiporito 
Kiuutum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wliitr  and  the  Blue  Nih'. 
It  was  a  iniall  village  until  after  Khartum  fell  iDto  th<> 
haniU  nf  th»  Mabtltsis  <Jan.  'if*.  \><<\),  when  the  Mabdi  de- 
vidftl  to  ilf'^rov  Khartum  and  make  his  capical  at  Omdur- 
•nan.  Many  Kliartain  housi.-s  were  pulled  down  and  the 
matt-rial  wa.s  tnins(K>rte<l  for  buildinn  atOnidurman.  The 
tftwn  was  wMin  thr  center  of  trade  of  all  the  territory  mn- 
trolled  by  tlie  Mnhdi  and  his  siKce.siior,  the  Khalifa.'  The  | 
buildlBKa  vcn<  mostly  nure  huts  aud  the  ooiupicunus  ! 
xlructure  was  the  Mn)idi'«  tomb.  Khartuoi  aanpHed  the 
materials  and  thousands  of  penooa  transpoited  oriok  and 
stone  H!ul  wi iilii  'l  on  the  su|M'rstructure.  A  .««|uare  build- 
iiig  -io  ft<  t  Ja>;h  was  i-n-cted  on  the  8p«>t  when  the 
Mahdi  died,  and  altove  this  r<hse  a  dome.  SO  feet  atwre  the 
round.  The  dome  was  jrr<'ally  damaKc^l  during  the  bora- 
Itardment  (^I't.  1,  lK!lS)of  Omdurman  by  the  AnelcERyp- 
lian  forces.  The  Khalifa  would  not  permit  gnodnoUMa  to 
Ije  bhilt.  as  they  minht  make  it  eiisier  for  the  owners  to  con- 
ceal (heir  money.  The  in<ist  irnjMjrlanl  center  is  the  market, 
in  which  i»  collecteil  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan :  cloth-ileiilers.  ilrinrpsis.  Rreen-groeera,  and 
sjilt  and  meat  vendors  all  have  their  s|M-<-i»l  quarters,  as  well 
lis  the  jjohlsiniths  and  silversmiths,  hiai  ksiniths.  carpenleitl, 
tailors,  and  barbers.  There  are  ako  apeeial  quarters  for  piib- 
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lie  eatinK-liouM>^  cofTee-shopiji.  fircwoiMl  vendors.  buil.Jera, 
and  sluM  inakers.  The  inhabitants  of  Omdurman  an-  a  eon- 
t'lotneniiion  of  everjr  rate  and  nationality  in  Ihe  Sudan.  Pop. 
iti  ii.t  I  VJ.WKI,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fixed,  for  diiriii;;  the 
winter  months  prat  nuraU'rs  go  to  the  Konlofan  or  (n  r.rieh 
disirieis  to  culiivale  the  land.  The  place  has  never  bet-n  a 
clean  or  sanitary  town.  It  is  a  wholesale  and  retail  man. 
which  under  the  dervish  re,ittnr  supplied  all  the  proviito-i 
with  merchan.liH;.  (imdiirmao  fell  into  Uie  hajid.s  of  tia 
.Viij^lo-Kfc'yptian  army  S-j't.  1, 1806; after  a  hard  Utile,  m 
wdicli  some  !housand9  of  dervi«hps  were  killed,  whd.-  the 
KhiiiLfa  M.iii:lit  safety  in  flight.  The  seat  of  pov.  rnuit  tit  of 
tjic  hj,>  j4iiiii  .Sudan  has  again  been  transferred  to  Khai^ 

Oadrirek,  Fmah:  rioUuist;  b.  in  Prague  in  1830. 
80I1  of  a  muiician.  He  plared  oonoeitoa  Iq  D«  Beiiot  In 
pubUo  when  aeven  years  old.  4t  fonrteeo  he  autercd  the 
oonservstory,  and  after  throe  years  reoeivcd  flnt  priza  for 
hia  jK-rformance  of  the  Ileflhoren  CflacertOw  A  atltrag 
commendation  by  Wieniawski  induced  •  rieh  m^'Wlwiit  ia 
I'rupie  to  send  him  to  Paria,  where  he  ttvdied  for  tvo  Tears, 
and  again  won  a  first  priM.  Sinoe  tbm  he  baa  meda  oon- 
cert  (oun  all  over  the  world,  imsludinf  the  U.  S.  whm  be 
made  a  bctUlaot  cncoeas.  D.  E.  HuTtr. 

OfertI,  Oll'ail'n:  conductor:  K  in  [fair  aboin  :-■}',. 
and  there  Mudiad  musio  in  all  its  branches,  l-et-on  :  j  ^ 
fine  ptaniat,  and  being  appointed  pianist  to  King  \  i  ■  ^ 
RmmanueL  He  went  to  the  U.  S.  under  engart  r  .n:  s.. 
conduct  the  mniie  at  the  perform aneeii  of  7'>  /.  -  '  v  w. 
in  NIblo'a  Oarden,  New  York,  in  1X67.  Fmih  il.at  um. 
until  his  death,  in  DaoTer,  Col.,  in  I»eo..  m^fi.  he  was  t  or:- 
Hiantly  rngn^id  in  condocting  traveling  o|Km  and  v»>ii- 
oerl  companiM.  lie  com|Hi»»>d  several  op«ra*  while  in 
Italy,  and  an  English  opera.  Button*,  iu  ihc  L'. 

D.  £.  HntTCV. 
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